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[Extract  from  act  of  CongresH  of  June  18, 1898,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Induatriai  Commission  and 

showing  the  scope  of  ite  inquiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report,  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
II 


Industrial  Commission, 

December  5,  190L 
To  the  J^i^fty-seventh  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 

Commission  a  report  on  the  subject  of  Transportation  prepared  in 

pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  18,  1898. 

This  is  the  second  report  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject,  the 

first  constituting  Volume  IV  of  the  Commission's  reports.     The  present 

volume  includes  testimony  taken  since  May  1,  1900,  together  with  a 

review  and  digest  thereof,  and  special  reports  on  railway  legislation 

and  on  the  taxation  of  transportation  corporations. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 

subject  will  be  submitted  in  its  Final  Report. 

Respectfully, 

Albebt  Clabke, 

Chairmcm, 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 

The  following  review  covers  only  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is 
printed  in  the  present  volume,  which  has  been  taken  since  May,  1900.  This  testi- 
mony should  be  read  in  connection  with  that  of  earlier  witnesses  which  was  published 
in  the  preceding  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  transportation  questions, 
Volume  IV.  On  many  subjects  the  evidence  in  the  former  volume  was  much  fuller 
than  that  in  the  present  volume.  It  has  been  the  aim  in  the  selection  of  the  witnesses 
whose  testimony  is  herewith  published  to  cover  subjects  which  were  less  fully  inves- 
tigated previously.  A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  bearing  on  transportation 
questions  is  also  given  in  several  other  reports  of  the  Industrial  Ck)mmission.  The 
subject  of  railway  labor  is  exhaustively  discussed  in  a  special  report  printed  in  Volume 
XVII.  The  taxation  of  transportation  companies  is  covered  quite  completely  in  the 
special  report  on  the  taxation  of  corporations,  printed  in  Volume  XI.  Allied  dis- 
criminations by  the  railroads  in  favor  of  industrial  combinations  are  discussed  more 
or  less  extensively  in  the  testimony  on  trusts  and  combinations,  Volume  I  and 
Volume  XIII.  In  the  agricultural  testimony.  Volume  X,  there  are  a  number  of 
important  statements  regarding  the  system  of  grain  elevators  and  their  relations  to 
the  railroad  companies.  Other  less  extensive  statements  as  to  transportation  ques- 
tions will  be  found,  by  reference  to  the  digests  and  indexes,  in  nearly  all  of  the 
volumes  published  by  the  commission. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST. 

Mr.  Schiff,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Mr.  Wood  lock,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  several  other  witnesses*  refer  to  the  tendency  recently  mani- 
fested toward  the  establishment  of  great  consolidated  railroad  systems  and  toward 
community  of  interest  between  railroads  hitherto  competing.  These  witnesses  gen- 
erally assert  that  the  primary  motive  in  forming  these  combinations  has  been  to 
prevent  excessive  competition,  and  they  attribute  the  movement  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  prohibiting  pooling  and 
agreements,  and  thus  forcing  the  railroads  to  compete,  often  to  the  extent  of  cutting 
rates  below  the  line  of  profit.  The  method  by  which  community  of  interest  is 
established  is  said  to  be  largely  by  purchase  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shares  of 
one  railroad  by  another  railroad  or  by  its  largest  owners,  while  consolidations  are 
frequently  brought  about  by  lease  or  by  outright  purchase  of  one  road  by  another. 

Mr.  Schiff,  in  particular,  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward  community  of  interest 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  further  movement  toward  absolute  combination  of 
nulroads  and  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  companies  into  the  larger  ones.  He  says 
that  it  certainly  does  not  indicate  a  tendency  toward  a  general  combination  through- 
out'the  country;  that,  for  example,  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  have  a  territory  naturally 
distinct  from  that  of  the  transcontinental  lines  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  that  there 
apparently  is  no  disposition  on  their  part  to  secure  control  of  the  Western  lines.  This 
witness  and  others  allude  to  the  recent  purchase  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  of 
salMtantial  control  over  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Stubbs,  third  vice-president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  explains  that  the  motive  for  this  movement  is  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific,  which  latter  road  is  owned  by 
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the  Southern  Pacific.  The  movement  toward  a  consolidation  of  the  railroads  in  Col- 
orado is  also  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  struggle  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  secure  control  of  the  Burlington  during  the  spring  of  1901. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  Mr.  Schiff,  and  several  others,*  mostly  representing  railroad  com- 
panies, but  including  some  shippers  and  independent  witnesses  as  well,  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  consolidation  of  smaller  railroads  into  great  unified  systems 
will  prove  generally  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  will,  in  their  judgment,  make 
possible  important  economies  in  operation,  will  facilitate  the  prompt  handling  of 
freight  and  passengers,  and  wnll  tend  to  improve  the  physical  character  of  the  prop- 
erties. All  these  advantages,  it  is  asserted,  have  already  been  observed  as  the  result 
of  consolidations  recently  effected.  Many  of  these  witnesses  think,  also,  that  the 
establishment  of  community  of  interest  and  harmonious  relations  between  roads 
hitherto  competing  is  likewise  advantageous  to  the  general  public.  It  does  away 
with  the  extreme  competition  which  has  often  led  railroads  to  transact  business  at  a 
loss — a  practice  which  these  witnesses  believe  can  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public — 
and  especially  it  removes  the  temptation  to  make  personal  discriminations,  which 
accompanies  extreme  competition  and  to  some  degree  also  the  temptation  to  discrim- 
inate between  localities.  Several  witnesses  declare  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  railroads,  by  combination,  to  establish  excessive  rates.  There  will 
always  be  the  competition  of  sections  of  the  country  and  of  different  countries  with 
one  another  lor  the  marketing  of  products,  and  the  competition  of  water  carriers  still 
exerts  a  powerful  effect.  Public  opinion  is  also  a  strong  influence  in  controlling 
rates.  A  representative  of  a  San  Francisco  board  of  trade  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  establishment  of  through  routes  from  ocean  to  ocean  will  prove  advantageous  to 
California  by  doing  away  with  the  motive  of  the  railroads,  as  at  present  operated,  to 
build  up  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  at  the  expense  of  that  State.' 

Two  or  three  witnesses,  however,  notably  Professors  Ripley,'  Adams,*  and  Parsons, 
think  that  the  tendency  toward  railroad  consolidaticm  and  community  of  interest, 
while  perhaps  in  some  senses  advantageous  is  likely  to  result  in  increased  charges 
because  of  the  absence  of  competition,  and  that,  therefore,  additional  control  should 
be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  railroad  rates.  Professor 
Parsons  especially  lays  stress  on  the  public  danger  of  placing  such  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals,  and  thinks,  accordingly,  that  Government  ownership  is  desirable.* 
One  representative  of  the  railroads  thinks  that  there  will  ultimately  be,  and  should 
be,  several  great  systems  in  each  section,  working  in  some  degree  of  harmony,  but 
still  competing.  He  thinks  entire  cessation  of  competition  would  be  bad  for  the 
railroads,  as  well  as  the  people." 

POOLING. 

The  subject  of  pooling  appeared  to  be  of  less  interest  to  railroad  men  and  others  in 
1901  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  earlier,  when  the  Industrial  Commission  first  took 
testimony  regarding  it.  The  tendency  toward  community  of  interest  is  said  by  several 
witnesses  to  have  made  pooling  less  an  object  to  be  sought  by  the  railroads.  Two  or 
three  representatives  of  the  railroads,  however,  think  that  the  legalization  of  pooling, 
and  especially  of  agreements  as  to  rates,  is  still  desirable,^  and  two  representatives  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  Commission, 
agree  in  this  point,  though  they  would  favor  proper  regulation  of  rat«8  if  pooling  were 
permitted.     Professor  Ripley  also  thinks  that  pooling  and  rate  agreements  might  be 

iStubba,  pp.  767,  764;  Greene,  pp.  484-487;  Thomas,  p.  6S9;  McLeod,  p.  671;  Rice,  p.  742;  Markham, 
p.  4S4;  C.  F.  Adama,  p.  829;  Jackaon,  p.  847;  McGovem,  pp.  682,  683;  Langley,  p.  874. 
« Wheeler,  p,  747.  *  Page  149. 
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<le  irable  in  order  to  make  rates  more  steady  and  more  free  from  discriminations,  but 
that  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  certainly  be  necessary 
if  pooling  were  permitted.^ 

It  is  stated  by  one  witness,  representing  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau^  that  there  is 
believed  to  be  an  arrangement  among  the  railroads  at  that  point  for  the  pooling  of 
cotton  business.  The  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade  thinks  also 
that  there  is  a  "gentlemen's  agreement "  among  transcontinental  roads  for  the  fixing 
of  rates,  whicti  is  very  effective,  although  it  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  violate  the  inter- 
state-commerce act.*  A  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  says  also 
that  the  transcontinental  railroads  tiold  conferences  as  to  rates,  while  Mr.  McGovern, 
of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  says  that  the  rates  in  the  South  are  made 
chiefly  by  i^^-eement  among  the  railroads  in  the  several  traffic  associations,  although 
no  road  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  rates  established.' 

CAPITALIZATION  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  RAILROADS. 

Professor  Ripley  and  Professor  Parsons  assert  that  American  railroads  are  in  many 
instances  largely  overcapitalized.  While  some  roads,  especially  prior  to  recent  con- 
solidations, have  kept  their  capital  down  to  the  basis  of  actual  investment  or  even 
leas  in  the  case  of  a  few  lines  which  had  been  largely  improved  out  of  earnings,  in 
many  other  cases  the  capital  has  been  repeatedly  swelled  without  corresponding 
increase  in  the  plant  investment  The  recent  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  from  $30,000,000  to  nearly  $100,000,000  is  instanced  as 
an  illustration.  It  is  held  by  Professor  Parsons  that  the  constant  motive  of  privately 
owned  railways  is  to  conceal  their  true  earnings  by  increasing  capitalization,  and  he 
considers  this  one  argument  in  favor  of  government  ownership.^ 

Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  several  witnesses 
representing  railroad  companies  deny  that  American  railways  in  general  are  over- 
capitalized. They  compare  the  capitalization  of  American  railroads,  which  is  said  to 
average  about  $61,000  per  mile,  with  that  of  the  British  railroads,  which  averages 
from  $220,000  to  $240,000  per  mile.  It  is  asserted  that  the  British  railroads  syste- 
matically add  to  capital  every  possible  expenditure  for  improvement,  however  slight. 
These  witnesses  say  also  that  the  increase  in  capitalization  of  American  roads  has  in 
many  cases  been  justified  by  the  improvement  of  the  roads  out  of  earnings.  Some 
of  them  are  also  inclined  to  maintain  that  earning  capacity  is  the  proper  basis  of 
capitalization.  Those  who  take  this  position  add  that  the  fall  in  the  prevailing  rate 
of  interest  has  made  it  possible  to  issue  larger  amounts  of  bonds  on  a  given  earning 
capacity  than  before,  and  that  the  issue  of  stocks  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
matter,  because  they  do  not  create  a  fixed  charge.  Mr.  Woodlock,  however,  admits 
that  there  have  been  instances  of  the  abuse  of  capitalization  in  recent  years;  he 
refers  particularly  to  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  and  apparently 
thinks  also  that  the  Chicago  and  Alton  is  now  overcapitalized.  This  witness,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  are  disposed  to  think  that  some  regulation 
of  capitalization  by  the  Government  would  be  perhaps  desirable  as  a  protection  to 
investors.  Professor  Ripley  speaks  especially  with  approval  of  the  Massachusetts 
law  which  requires  that  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads  and  street  railroads  shall  be 
issued  only  on  the  basis  of  actual  investment  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
railroad  commission.  He  asserts  that  this  provision  has  greatly  increased  the  power 
of  the  railroad  commission  as  regards  -rates  and  other  matters,  since  the  railroad 
companies  have  frequently  to  come  to  it  for  privileges.    The  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
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chnsettfi  commission  also  expresses  approval  of  the  results  of  this  regulation  of  the 
issue  of  securities.  He  says  that  securities  may  he  issued  for  certain  specified  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  hoard,  with  expert  assistance,  carefully  considers  how  much  cap- 
ital may  he  required  for  construction  or  other  given  objects.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  Minnesota  law  regulating  the  issue  of  securities  hy  railroads  in  the  same  way 
afi  in  Massachusetts.^ 

Some  of  these  witnesses  discuss  also  somewhat  the  proper  basis  for  capitalization. 
Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  disposed  to 
hold  that  actual  investment  should  be  the  basis.  He  describes  the  detailed  investi- 
gations of  a  special  commission  in  Michigan  regarding  the  actual  value  and  cost  of 
reproduction  of  railroads,  and  declares  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions, not  merely  as  a  basis  for  taxation,  but  as  a  basis  for  estimating  proper  rates. 
It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  rates  unless  we  know  how 
much  return  they  secure  to  the  railroads  on  their  actual  investment,  rather  than  upon 
a  capitalization  which  may  be  inflated.  This  witness  thinks  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  undertake  careful  valuations  of  railroad  property  for  these  rea- 
sons.' Mr.  Woodlock  and  two  or  three  other  witnesses,  however,  are  inclined  to  think 
that  earning  capacity  is  in  general  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  amount  of  capital  can  not  greatly  affect  rates,  because  competition  of  other  roads 
and  many  other  influences  of  an  independent  character  enter  into  rates.*  They 
especially  insist  that  cost  of  reproduction  is  not  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization. 
Mr.  Schiff  declares  that  the  amount  of  securities  issued  is  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
that  railroads  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  value  of  one  another  in  competition,  and 
that  investors  soon  learn  their  real  values.* 

ReorganizaHon  and  its  effect  on  capUalizatum. — The  effects  of  recent  railway  reorgani- 
zations are  discussed  by  several  witnesses.  It  is  stated  that  many  railways  have  long 
been  burdened  with  1ai*ge  bond  issues  at  high  rates  of  interest  The  same  influences 
which  depress  general  business  conditions  affect  railroads  severely,  and  often  make 
them  unable  to  pay  interest,  whereupon  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  The 
depression  following  1893  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country.  In  case  of  bankniptcy,  according  to  Mr.  Greene,  some 
of  the  large  security  holders  usually  constitute  themselves  a  committee  of  reorganiza- 
tion. The  endeavor  is  to  simplify  the  finances  of  the  railroad,  to  cut  off  such  branches 
or  leased  roads  as  may  not  be  profitable,  but  to  hold  the  system  together  as  far  as 
possible,  and  in  particular  to  reduce  fixed  charges.  Witnesses  generally  agree  that 
recent  reoi^ganizations  have  not  usually  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  railroads,  but  that  they  have  either  lowered  the  absolute  amount  of  bonds  by 
issuing  stocks  in  their  stead,  or  by  securing  lower  rates  of  interest,  have  reduced  the 
flxed  chaiiges.  In  some  instances,  it  is  admitted,  little  restriction  has  been  placed 
upon  the  issue  of  Bto(;ks  in  reorganization,  but  several  witnesses  hold  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  amount  of  stock,  which  has  no  imperative  claim  on  earnings,  has 
little  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  railroads  or  upon  the  general  public.^  Reference 
is  made  especially  to  the  reorganizations  of  the  Erie,  Reading,  and  other  roads. 

One  witness,  Mr.  Rice,  thinks  that  a  mistake  is  often  made  in  appointing  the  presi- 
dent of  a  bankrupt  railway  as  receiver.  If  his  bad  management  has  caused  bank- 
ruptcy, the  mere  fact  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  system  does  not  justify  leaving  him 
in  chai^ge  of  it.* 
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FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  AND  RATES. 

Diactuision  of  reaMwMeness  of  existing  rates. — Several  witnesses  representing  railroad 
comfMUiles  assert  that  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  have  in  general  steadily  and 
rapidly  decreased,  and  that  they  are  much  lower  than  in  most  European  countries. 
Comparisons  are  made  as  to  the  grain  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  which  show 
that  the  all-rail  rate  in  1868  was  42.6  cents  per  hushel,  and  that  in  1899  it  had  fallen 
to  10.23  cents  a  bushel,  while  the  lake-and-rail  rates  had  fallen  in  fully  as  great  pro- 
portion, and  stood  in  1899  at  6.63  cents.  Mr.  Markham  presents  a  tahle  showing  that 
the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  for  hauling  freight  in  the  United  States  are  only 
97  cents,  while  in  Prussia  the  average  rates  are  1.32  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  in 
other  Europen  countries  they  are  still  higher.  As  indicated  in  another  connection, 
figures  presented  by  advocates  of  Government  ownership  show  also  that  the  average 
freight  rates  in  the  United  States  are  lower  than  in  European  countries;  but  it  is 
aligned  that  the  wide  differences  in  conditions  make  fair  comparisons  impossible, 
and  that  the  longer  hauls  in  the  United  States  especially  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation. ' 

Increase  of  rales  in  1900, — Several  witnesses  allude  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1900,  and  some  of  them  assert  that  the  existing  rates,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  and  Western  sections  of  the  country,  are  excessively  high.     Mr. 
Langley,  a  representative  of  the  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York,*  states  that 
these  advances  in  1900  were  nearly  all  made  by  the  process  of  changing  commodities 
from  lower  classes  to  higher  classes,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  abandonment  of 
commodity  rates,  lower  than  the  lowest  class  rates,  which  had  formerly  existed,  or 
by  raising  the  commodity  rates.    This  witness  declares  that  out  of  about  3,000  items 
in  the  Official  classification,  818  were  advanced  in  January,  1900,  and  that  the  aver- 
age increase  in  rates  on  these  articles  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  the  result 
of  these  changes,  was  35.5  per  cent.    The  Western  classification  committee  about  the 
same  time  advanced  the  classification — that  is,  practically  advanced  the  rates — of 
240  items,  the  average  increase  on  them  from  Chicago  to  Missouri  River  points  being 
47.4  per  cent.    In  February,  1900,  continues  Mr.  Langley,  the  Southern  classification 
w^as  revised,  about  two-thirds  of  the  articles  being  advanced  in  class,  with  an  increase 
ot  rates  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Langley  and  two  or  three  others  hold  that  these  advances  in  freight  rates  were 
nnnecessary  and  unjustifiable;  that  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  during  1899  were 
much  lai^ger  than  they  had  been  for  many  years  previous,  and  rendered  them  fair 
profits;  the  increased  tonnage  growing  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
sufiftdently  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  railroad  companies  without  advances  in 
rates.    Mr.  Langley  complains  especially  of  the  employment  of  the  method  of 
ad  vancii^  rates  by  means  of  changes  in  the  classification.     He  says  that  this  practice 
is  confusing;  that  many  shippers  do  not  understand  the  manner  in  which  rates  have 
been  advanced,  and  that  it  results  in  great  inequalities.     The  action  of  the  railroads 
in  transferring  goods  from  one  class  to  another  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  instead  of 
niaking  approximately  the  same  increase  in  rates  for  all  commodities,  certain  classes 
have  been  discriminated  against.    Manufactured  articles  in  particular  were  generally 
advanced  by  the  classification  changes  in  1900,  while  raw  products  and  heavier  com- 
modities were  left  unchanged  or  advanced  to  a  leas  degree.     Another  witness,  who 
consumes  large  quantities  of  coke  in  Michigan,  asserts  that  the  advance  in  the  rate 
on  coke  from  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1900  was  no  less  than  55  cents  per  ton. 
He  gives  also  illustrations  of  advances  in  the  rates  on  alkali  products  manufactured 
by  his  company,  and  complains  particularly  of  the  excessive  rates  from  Michigan  to 
various  Southern  cities.    It  appears,  for  example,  that  it  costs  $195  to  haul  a  carload 
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of  bicarbonate  of  soda  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  Atlanta,  716  miles,  as  compared 
with  only  $48  to  New  York,  700  miles.  ^This  witness  also  asserts  that  the  freight 
rates  in  Western  territory  are  very  high  on  the  products  of  his  company,  as  well  as 
on  other  products.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  in 
these  less  highly  developed  sections  to  reduce  freight  rates  generally,  with  a  view  to 
building  up  manufactures  and  other  industries,  and  thus  ultimately  increasing  their 
traffic  and  profit.* 

Mr.  McGovem,  of  the  Southern  classification  committee,  admits  that  there  were 
numerous  increases  in  rates  in  the  Southern  territory  by  means  of  classification 
changes  during  the  year  1900,  although  he  asserts  that  the  rates  on  various  other 
articles  were  reduced.  He  says  tliat  prior  to  1900  the  classification  of  freight  in  the 
Southern  territory  was  not  made  by  one  unified  organization,  and  that  there  were 
many  inconsistencies  and  many  instances  where  classific^ations  were  unduly  low. 
The  establishment  of  one  classification  committee  for  the  entire  Southern  territory 
made  possible  a  general  revision  and  the  adjustment  of  inequalities.  The  fact  that 
prices  throughout  the  country  had  risen  greatly,  and  especially  that  the  prices  of 
articles  used  by  the  railroads  themselves  had  so  increased  as  to  add  materially  to  the 
cost  of  operation,  seems  to  this  witness  to  justify  fully  such  increases  of  rates  as  were 
actually  made. 

Mr.  McGovem  asserts  further  that  most  of  the  numerous  changes  which  were  made 
and  against  which  there  are  complaints  were  only  technically  advances.  Prior  to 
this  time  there  had  been  two  columns  of  rates,  one  for  goods  carried  at  the  risk  of  the 
carrier  under  ordinary  common-law  rules,  and  one  for  goods  carried  at  the  owner's 
risk  by  a  bill  of  lading  exempting  the  carrier  from  liability  except  for  certain  faults 
of  its  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  99  per  cent  of  the  business  in  the  South- 
em  territory,  as  elsewhere,  had  been  carried  on  bills  of  lading  under  the  limited 
liability  or  owner's-risk  system.  The  lower  rates  for  owner*s  risk,  which  apparently 
had  not  before  been  applied  even  where  such  limited  bills  of  lading  were  used,  were 
entirely  abolished.  About  1,700  articles  which  had  been  in  the  carriePs-risk  column 
only  were  made  subject  to  owner's  risk,  bearing  the  same  rates  as  before.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  rule  was  passed  providing  that  if  the  carrier  assumed  the  risk  the 
rate  should  be  30  per  cent  higher.  By  later  action  the  carrier's-risk  rates  were 
reduced,  being  made  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  published  rates.  Mr.  McGovern 
holds  that  this  was  only  techniv>ally  an  advance,  because  in  practice  the  higher  rat^s 
had  formerly  been  actually  applied  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  This 
witness  says  further  that  a  later  change  in  classification  advanced  the  rates  on  400  or 
600  commodities  and  reduced  them  on  about  100.  The  changes  in  many  cases  were 
on  unimportant  articles  and  the  rates  on  many  large  classes  of  traffic  are  the  same  as 
before  1900. 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses  from  the  South,  including  a  representative  of  the 
shippers  of  Memphis,  were  inclined  also  to  justify  the  advance  in  Southern  freight 
rates  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  also  because  the  Southern  railroads  have  never 
in  the  past  been  profitably  operated.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  establishment  of  cot- 
ton factories  in  the  South  has  reduced  the  amount  of  railroad  transportation  by 
substituting  the  less  bulky  cotton  goods  for  cotton  itself,  and  that  for  this  reason 
rates  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  before.* 

A  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  declares  that  transcontinental 
freight  rates  have  not  been  advanced  recently,  but  have  steadily  decreased  since 
1891.  He  asserts  also  that  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  California 
fruit  shippers  regarding  excessive  charges,  though  they  had  complained  somewhat 
regarding  the  charges  for  refrigeration  on  the  part  of  the  private  car  companies.' 

One  witness  also  states  that  while  numerous  advances  were  made  in  the  official 
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classification  in  1900,  an  order  waa  soon  afterwards  issued  which  reduced  by  10  or  20 
per  cent  the  rates  on  many  of  the  articles  which  had  been  advanced.  ^ 

Influences  ejecting  freight  rates  and  policy  of  railroads  regarding  them. — Several  wit- 
Desses  representing  the  railroad  companies  assert  that  neither  is  it  the  policy  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  advance  freight  rates  to  an  unreasonable  figure,  nor  would  it 
be  practicable  for  them  to  do  so,  because  of  the  competition  of  other  railroads  and  of 
water  carriers  (see  below,  p.  xxi),  and  especially  because  of  the  competition  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  and  of  different  countries.  This  position  is  especially 
affirmed  in  connection  with  discussion  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  commonity  of  interest  between  previously  competing  railroads.  It  is  held  that  it 
must  always  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  companies  to  build  up  the  country 
through  which  they  operate,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  make  rates  which 
ml]  enable  the  industries  of  that  country  to  compete  with  those  of  other  sections  and 
of  other  countries  in  the  world  markets.  The  railroad  manager  who  undertakes  to 
put  rates  at  an  exorbitant  figure  because  he  has  an  apparent  monopoly  would  soon 
dry  up  the  source  of  his  business.  At  the  same  time  these  witnesses  hold  that  exces- 
sive competition  and  '*  rate  wars''  between  railroads  are  undesirable,  that  it  is  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  railroads  should  fail  to  earn  reasonable  profits,  and 
that  rate  wars  lead  to  discriminations  betw^een  places  and  between  individuals.' 

The  competition  of  Canadian  railroads. — Two  or  three  witnesses  allude  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  Canadian  railroads  as  an  important  factor  in  the  fixing  of  freight  rates 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Canadian  roads  have  often  demanded 
the  right  to  charge  somewhat  lower  rates  in  hauling  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
United  States  through  Canadian  territory  to  another  part  of  the  United  States  than 
those  made  by  the  roads  of  this  country  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  the  greater 
distance  and  inconvenience  of  transportation  through  Canada.  It  appears  that  for- 
merly there  was  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  allowed  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Com- 
pany on  transcontinental  shipments.  The  roads  in  the  United  States,  it  is  alleged, 
frequently  cut  rates  secretly  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  advantage  of  this  differen- 
tial. Finally,  after  a  prolonged  rate  war,  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  forced  to  abandon 
its  claim  to  a  differential,  and  its  business  with  San  Francisco  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  importance  of  Canadian  transportation  to  the  prosperity  of  Boston  is 
especially  mentioned  by  one  or  two  witnesses.' 

Freight  classification. — Several  witnesses  describe  the  system  of  freight  classifica- 
tion, Mr.  McGovem,  chairman  of  the  Southern  classification  committee,  entering 
into  the  subject  with  especial  fullness.  There  are  three  general  classifications  in  the 
country — the  Eastern  or  Official  classification,  the  Southern,  and  the  Western.  Each 
is  adopted  by  a  classification  committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  each  impor- 
tant railroad  company.  In  earlier  days  each  railroad  made  its  own  classification  of 
freight.  Later  on-  various  traffic  associations  made  classifications,  and  only  more 
recently  were  the  present  wide-reaching  systems  adopted.  The  Southern  classifica- 
tion committee  had  its  origin  only  in  1899.  By  the  system  of  freight  classification 
commodities  are  grouped  into  from  five  to  nine  classes,  and  the  rates  made  by  each 
railroad  for  articles  in  one  class  are  the  same.  In  determining  the  class  an  article 
shall  take,  consideration  is  given  as  to  its  value  and  ability  to  pay  the  rate,  and,  though 
apparently  to  a  less  degree,  as  to  weight,  bulk,  and  cost  of  transportation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  classes,  there  are  many  heavy  commodities,  such  as  usually  move 
in  carload  lots,  which  are  given  special  rates,  known  as  commodity  rates.  The  rail- 
roads hold  that  these  articles  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  regular  class  rates  even  of  the 
lowest  class.    Each  railroad  determines  largely  its  own  commodity  rates,  the  differ- 
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ences  in  the  character  of  goods  transported  by  different  railways  making  it  desirable, 
so  it  is  stated,  that  these  commodity  rates  should  vary  on  the  different  lines.  Mr. 
McGovem  declares  that  commodity  rates  can  not  be  considered  personal  discrimina- 
tions since  all  shippers  on  a  given  railroad  receive  the  same  rates.  Nor  are  they  an 
injustice  as  between  different  classes  of  shippers.  Just  as  the  prices  of  some  classes  of 
commodities  must  be  relatively  lower  than  those  of  other  classes  in  order  to  meet 
competition,  so,  says  this  witness,  the  railroads  must  put  down  the  rates  on  certain 
important  commodities  in  order  that  they  may  handle  them  at  all.  Even  these 
reduced  rates  make  a  profit  to  the  railroad  companies.* 

It  is  admitted  by  representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  that  the  power  to  put  a 
commodity  in  a  given  class  is  part  of  the  power  to  make  rates,  even  although  the 
rates  upon  a  given  class  may  be  fixed  at  different  figures  by  the  various  railroads. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  complaints  of  shippers  regarding  the 
advance  in  freight  rates  in  1900  by  means  of  classification  changes. 

Two  or  three  witnesses  representing  shippers  favor  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
national  classification  of  freight,  subject  to  some  modifications  in  detail,  on  the 
different  railways,  by  means  of  commodity  rates.  They  assert  that  the  present 
threefold  system  of  freight  classification  is  very  confusing  to  shippers,  especially 
where  goods  pass  from  the  territory  of  one  classification  to  that  of  another.  They 
hold  also  that  the  inequality  between  rates  in  different  sections,  resulting  from  the 
placing  of  commodities  in  different  classes,  is  in  many  instances  an  injustice.  It  is 
suggested  that  an  association  composed  of  business  men  and  railroad  men,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should  be  formed  to 
establish  such  a  uniform  classification.' 

Bepresentativ^  of  railroad  companies  in  some  instances  think  that  greater  uniform- 
ity of  classification  would  be  desirable,  but  ail  who  testified  before  the  commission 
hold  that  the  establishment  of  a  single  national  classification  is  impracticable.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  there  may  be  a  very  large  trafiic  in  a  commodity  which 
in  other  sections  is  of  much  leas  importance  to  the  transportation  lines.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  asserted,  a  difference  in  the  classification  is  imperative.  It  is 
aligned,  especially,  that  if  a  uniform  classification  should  be  attempted  the  number 
of  special  commodity  rates  made  by  the  separate  railroad  companies  would  neces- 
sarily be  greatly  increased,  so  that  there  would  really  be  no  simplification  as  com- 
pared  with  present  methods.  These  witnesses  state  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
movement  toward  harmony  between  the  railroads  in  matters  of  classification  and 
that  as  the  country  develops  there  may  be  further  movement  in  the  same  direction; 
but  they  believe  that  any  compulsory  introduction  of  uniform  classification  would 
be  entirely  inadvisable.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  matter  is  of  less  importance 
than  is  often  supposed,  because  each  railroad  company  can  make  its  own  rates,  what^ 
ever  the  classification  may  be." 

The  suggestion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  itself  fix  the 
classification  of  freight  is  especially  opposed  by  railroad  witnesses  on  the  ground  that 
the  commission  is  incompetent  to  handle  such  a  difiicult  and  complex  undertaking.^ 

Erpart  and  import  rates. — Several  witnesses  allude  to  the  practice  of  the  railroad 
companies  in  making  lower  rates  on  goods  destine<i  to  foreign  countries  by  ocean 
routes,  and  on  goods  brought  from  foreign  countries  to  interior  points,  than  are  made 
on  the  same  class  of  goods  for  the  same  haul  when  they  come  from  or  are  destined 
to  domestic  points.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  upheld  the  making 
of  low  import  rates  under  certain  conditions  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  meeting 
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the  competition  of  water  transportation  direct  from  foreign  countries.  Witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  railroad  companies  defend  the  practice  chiefly  on  this  ground.  They  also 
justify  low  export  rates  on  the  ground  that  thereby  the  markets  for  American  products 
are  extended.  It  is  asserted  that  unless  special  export  rates  for  American  grain  were 
made,  it  could  not  be  sold  in  Europe  in  competition  with  grain  from  India,  Argen- 
tina, and  other  sources.  While  the  railroad  companies  could  not  afford  to  haul  all 
of  the  traffic  at  the  same  rates  which  are  sometimes  made  for  export  and  import 
commodities  it  is  asserted  that  these  low  rates  do  not  involve  an  absolute  loss.  The 
amount  of  traffic  of  a  railroad  can  be  increased  without  increasing  the  fixed  charges, 
and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  ordinary  operating  expenses  do  not  vary  much 
with  the  amount  of  traffic  handled.  If  the  railroad  companies  can  cover  by  their 
rates  the  actual  additional  cost  of  operation  necessitated  by  hauling  these  goods,  with 
a  moderate  profit,  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  take  the  traffic,  and  ultimately  the  result 
may  even  be  a  reduction  of  the  domestic  rates.  It  is  also  asserted  that  ordinarily  no 
city  or  community  is  injured  by  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  it  through  export  and 
unport  rates,  since  the  traffic  would  not  be  hauled  at  all  unless  such  low  rates  were 
made.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  preceding  volume  on  transportation  for  a 
discussion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shippers  of  flour  as  to  the  effect  of  export  grain 
rates  on  their  business.* 

Carload  rates. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  make  lower  rates  on  goods 
carried  in  carload  lots  than  those  shipped  in  smaller  quantities,  the  difference  in 
some  instances  being  greater  than  the  mere  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  would 
justify.  The  merchants  of  New  York  *  complain  of  the  discrimination  between  car- 
loads and  part  carload  rates,  especially  in  the  Southern  territory.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association '  asserts  that  the  changes  in  the  Southern 
classification  in  1900  increased  the  number  of  carload  ratings,  and  increased  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  part  carload  rates.  He  holds  that  this  makes  it  in  many 
cases  almost  impossible  for  Northern  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  ship  directly 
in  moderate  quantities  to  retail  dealers  in  the  South,  and  gives  an  unfair  advantage 
to  the  jobbers  in  the  Southern  trade  centers,  who  can  bring  in  goods  at  the  low  car- 
load rates  and  distribute  them  to  the  smaller  towns  in  less  quantities. 

In  reply  to  this  it  is  stated  by  the  representative  of  the  Southern  classification 
committee^  that  the  Southern  classification  makes  fewer  carload  ratings  than  the 
official  and  Western  classifications,  and  that  the  Southern  railroads  have  not  espe- 
cially attempted  to  build  up  the  interior  points  by  carload  differentials  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Northern  cities. 

The  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  shippers  and  merchants  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  as  to  railroad  rates  often  differ  greatly  is  evidenced  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Pacific  coast  jobbers,  which  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  New  York  mer- 
chants, in  that  the  Western  merchants  insist  that  they  should  be  allowed  sufficient 
carload  differentials  to  permit  them  to  control  to  a  considerable  extent  the  jobbing 
trade  of  the  Pacific  coast    This  matter  is  alluded  to  in  another  connection.^ 

Subsidiary  freight  and  Irajfic  orgarmations — Private  cars. — It  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  that  the  system  of  fast  freight  lines  is  becoming  a  less 
important  feature  of  the  transportation  business  than  it  was  formerly.  In  many 
instances  in  the  earlier  days  cars  were  owned  by  separate  corporations,  which  oper- 
ated over  several  railway  systems  and  w^hich  aimed  especially  to  facilitate  through 
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shipments.  At  present  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  so-called  fast  freight  lines  are 
merely  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
conveniently  handling  through  freight  and  of  establishing  trade  names  in  the  solicit- 
ing of  business  J 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated'  that  private  shippers  in  very  many  instances  own 
cars,  especially  those  of  a  peculiar  character,  such  as  refrigerator  cars,  for  handling 
their  own  goods,  while  in  other  instances  there  are  important  corporations  whose  sole 
business  is  the  operation  of  such  special  classes  of  cars.  The  railroad  companies  ipAy 
rental  for  the  use  of  these  private  cars.  The  shippers  of  California  fruit,  in  particu- 
lar, are  disposed  to  complain  of  the  high  charges  made  by  refrigerator  companies 
and  to  favor  the  operation  of  refrigerator  cars  by  the  railroad  companies  directly. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  however,  doubts  whether  this  change 
would  prove  as  advantageous,  either  to  shippers  or  to  the  railroad  companies.' 

Railtoay  dearing  houses. — ^Mr.  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  Central  Railway  clearing 
house,  Buffalo,  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  methods  of  accounting  by  that 
organization,  which  has  charge  of  the  division  of  revenue  as  regards  through  freight 
on  practically  all  lines  passing  through  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  system 
secures  great  economy  and  accuracy  in  the  adjustment  of  balances  between  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  companies,  and  also  facilitates  the  keeping  of  revenue  and  operation 
accounts  by  the  separate  railway  systems.  For  a  further  description  of  the  methods 
employed  reference  should  be  made  to  the  digest  or  the  original  testimony.^ 

DISCRIMINATIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  PERSONS. 

Professor  Ripley,  Professor  Parsons,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  .of  Trade, 
and  two  or  three  other  witnesses^  assert  that  the  practice  of  granting  personal  dis- 
criminations of  various  kinds  in  favor  of  certain  shippers  still  exists  in  many  cases, 
although  they  admit  that  the  evil  is  less  serious  than  formerly.  Professor  Parsons 
considers  the  practice  of  granting  discriminations  as  a  strong  alignment  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership,  and  asserts  that  it  does  not  exist  in  countries  where  the 
government  operates  the  railroads.  This  witness  alludes  especially  to  the  recent 
investigation  by  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  regarding  discriminations  on 
the  roads  in  that  State,  particularly  in  local  traffic  not  subject  to  the  interstate- 
commerce  law.  He  asserts  that  it  was  shown  that  secret  rebates  and  reductions  in 
rates  ranging  from  10  to  73  per  cent  had  been  made,  and  that  the  practice  was  almost 
universal.  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  evidence  as  to  discriminations  in  favor  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  underbilling  of  cars,  by  fixing  rates  from  points  where 
that  company  has  refineries  lower  than  those  from  the  refineries  of  independent 
competitors  at  other  points,  and  in  other  ways. 

Professor  Ripley  declares  that  rates  on  through  shipments  from  New  England  to 
the  West  were  being  cut  very  heavily  during  1900  and  1901,  in  part  because  of  the 
tendency  toward  the  accumulation  of  empty  cars  at  the  seaboard.  Mr.  Wilson 
asserts  that  railway  discriminations  are  much  more  common  than  the  public  believes. 
A  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  that  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  formerly  cut  rates  secretly,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  over- 
come the  differential  of  10  per  cent  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  forced  the  rail- 
roads to  allow.  He  says  that  the  San  Francisco  merchants  agreed  not  to  ship  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  that  rate  cutting  then  ceased.  An  officer  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  thinks  that  the  railroads  east  of  the  Missouri  River  may  have  cut 
rates  in  some  cases  on  account  of  this  differential. 
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Several  witnesses  assert  that  discrimination  by  railroads  is  the  greatest  of  all  possi- 
ble evils  to  shippers,  and  that  it  makes  less  difference  whether  the  rates  are  high  or 
low  than  it  does  whether  they  are  uniform  or  otherwise.  The  enormous  power  of 
railroads  over  the  prosperity  of  individual  businesses  is  emphasized.  It  is  also 
declared  that  discriininations  are  nearly  always  in  favor  of  large  shippers,  of  the 
strong  against  the  weak,  and  that  trusts  and  combinations  have  been  especially 
fostered  by  them. 

The  methods  of  discrimination  are  referred  to  by  some  of  the  witnesses  above  named 
and  also  by  two  or  three  representatives  of  railroads.  It  is  stated  that  secret  rebates 
are  still  made,  sometimes  by  methods  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect.  Sometimes 
the  discrimination  is  by  an  underclassification  of  freight  or  by  underbilling.  In 
certain  instances  shippers  deceive  the  railroads  regarding  the  classification  of  goods, 
and  railway  officers  assert  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  this  practice,  although 
inspectors  are  maintained  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  McGoveni,  a  representative  of  the 
railroads,  holds  that  railroads  seldom  connive  in  underclassification  or  underbilling 
of  goods.  It  is  also  asserted  that  railroads  sometimes  agree  to  pay  cartage  in  order 
to  secnre  trsfRc  of  particular  shippers.* 

Mr.  Langley  asserts  that  the  recent  advances  made  in  the  various  railroad  classifi- 
cations do  not  apply,  in  general,  to  articles  made  by  great  combinations,  but  affect 
those  produced  especially  by  smaller  establishments.' 

Several  railway  officers  and  others  maintain  that  the  granting  of  discriminations  has 
been  very  greatly  reduced,  especially  within  the  past  year  or  two,  when  the  prosperity 
of  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the  agreements  and  community  of  interest  which  have  been 
established  between  them,  have  tended  to  minimize  the  practice.  These  officers 
in  several  cases  admit  by  contrast  with  present  conditions  that  discriminations  have 
hitherto  often  existed,  even  in  the  face  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  The  fact 
that  a  number  of  railroad  men  urge  the  advantages  of  the  consolidation  of  railroads, 
community  of  interest,  and  pooling,  especially  on  the  ground  that  such  establish- 
ment of  harmony  will  do  away  with  the  secret  di8C!rimination8  which  result  from 
excessive  competition  for  traffic,  is  also,  of  course,  an  admission  of  the  existence  of 
the  practice.  A  representative  of  the  Pittsbui^g  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares, 
however,  that  that  body  ibandoned  its  transportation  board,  which  had  aimed 
especially  to  prevent  discrimination,  because  there  were  no  complaints.' 

DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  PLACES— LONG  AND  SHORT  HAUL  RATES. 

Generally. — Professor  Ripley,  Professor  Parsons,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Trade,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  criticise  the  practice  of  the  railroads 
in  making  discriminations  between  places,  and  particularly  in  making  unduly  low 
rates  for  lai^ger  towns  where  competition  between  carriers  is  active,  while  maintain- 
ing excessively  high  rates  for  intermediate  places  which  are  not  subject  t^  competi- 
tion.^ It  is  declared  by  the  witnesses  above  named,  and  incidentally  by  some  others, 
that  the  railroads  very  generally  make  the  rates  to  competitive  points  much  lower 
than  those  to  intermediate  points.  The  interstate-commerce  act  prohibits  railroads 
from  chaiiging  more  for  a  shorter  haul  over  the  same  track  than  is  chai^ged  for  a 
longer  haul,  unless  the  circumstances  be  dissimilar.     Water  competition  has  been  *i 

held  by  the  courts  to  constitute  a  difference  in  conditions  justifying  a  lower  rate  for  ] 

the  longer  haul.  It  is  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  the  railroads  in  many  cases, 
more  particularly  in  the  South,  make  these  lower  rates  for  the  longer  haul  to  points 
where  there  is  no  water  competition,  but  only  where  there  is  competition  between 
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different  railroads.  It  is  asserted  further  that  the  railroads  thus  possess  an  enormous 
power  over  the  prosperity  of  communities,  and  especially  that  they  attempt  con- 
stantly to  build  up  the  larger  towns  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  undue 
aggregation  of  people  in  the  cities  is  considered  by  some  of  these  witnesses  as  an  evil 
in  itself.  One  witness  argues  that  under  Government  ownership  of  railroads  the 
motive  to  make  such  discriminations  between  places  disappears.  Others,  in  alluding 
not  only  to  the  discriminations  in  favor  of  larger  towns,  but  to  those  between  certain 
cities  and  sections  themselves,  declare  that  the  railroads  assume  an  unjustifiable 
degree  of  paternalism,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  deprive  cities  and  sections  of  their 
natural  advantages  of  location  and  resources  by  making  rates  which  put  other  leas 
favorably  situated  places  on  an  equality.^ 

Southern  baMng-point  gystem. — Mr.  Wilson  in  particular  discusses  the  long  and 
short  haul  discriminations  in  the  Southern  States.  The  .railroads,  he  asserts,  have 
adopted  almost  universally  what  is  known  as  the  basing-point  system,  giving  lower 
rates  to  certain  competitive  centers  than  to  smaller  noncompetitive  points,  even  those 
nearer  the  point  of  origin  of  the  traffic.  In  theory  these  basing  points  have  been 
established  by  water  competition,  but  in  practice  unduly  favorable  rates  are  given  to 
many  towns  where  there  is  no  water  competition,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
smaller  places.  Mr.  McGovern,  of  the  Southern  classification  committee;  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  two  or  three  other  railway  officers*  admit 
the  existence  of  this  practice  in  the  South,  and  admit  that  basing-point  rates  have 
been  extended  to  places  where  there  is  no  water  competition.  They  assert  that  rail- 
roads reaching  towns  not  subject  to  water  competition  have  insisted  on  the  right  to 
establish  rates  which  will  enable  those  towns  to  do  business  with  others  having  water 
competition.  As  railroads  have  lx>en  constructed  and  towns  have  grown  up,  these 
favorable  rates  have  been  extended  from  one  to  another  with  a  view  to  creating  job- 
bing centers  from  which  the  surrounding  territory  may  be  supplied.  Mr.  McGovem 
insists  that  it  would  not  he  just  to  require  the  railroads  to  grant  as  low  rates  to  smaller 
places  as  they  are  forced  to  make  to  these  competitive  points.  Mr.  Markham  pre- 
sents the  same  argument,  but  lays  a  special  stress  on  the  influence  of  coastwise  and 
river  transportation  in  the  forcing  of  the  establishment  of  low  rates  to  trade  centers. 
He  says  that  although  in  Houie  instances  no  boats  are  operated  on  rivers  reaching 
these  centers,  the  mere  {>08sibility  of  establishing  such  means  of  transportation  forces 
the  railroads  to  make  low  rates.  This  witness  especially  maintains  that  the  interme- 
diate communities  are  not  harmed  by  the  granting  of  low  rates  to  competitive  points. 
The  railroad  could  not  get  the  through  traffic  at  all  unless  it  made  such  rates,  so  that 
it  can  not  be  said  that  the  traffic  is  diverted  from  the  small  towns.  The  through 
business  may  not  contribute  to  the  fixed  charges  of  the  railroad,  or  may  contribute 
proportionally  less  than  the  IocaI  business,  but  it  does  leave  a  profit  after  paying  the 
added  expense  of  transportation  which  it  actually  causes,  and  by  means  of  this  profit 
the  railroads  are  even  enabled  to  reduce  rates  to  the  intermediate  points  below  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  be. 

Alleged  discrimination  against  Middle  West  in  rales  to  SoiUhem  States. — Mr.  Wilson, 
a  representative  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  asserts  that  the  railroads  leading 
from  the  North  to  the  Southern  States  have  discriminated  against  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  Middle  Western  cities  in  making  rates.  He  says  that  formerly  Cin- 
cinnati did  a  very  large  business  in  the  distribution  of  goods  through  the  South,  but 
that  when  more  railroads  were  built  competition  became  active  until  an  agreement 
was  reached  in  1879  l>etween  the  railroads  from  the  Eastern  cities  and  those  from  the 
Western  cities  as  regards  the  Southern  traffic.  By  this  agreement  the  Eastern  roads 
were  to  maintain  low  rates  on  manufactured  articles  which  would  favor  the  cities  of 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  while  the  roads  leading  South  from  the  Ohio  River  were  to  be 
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given  control  of  the  traffic  in  grain,  packing-house  products,  and  similar  articles. 
Since  1879  manufacturing  business  has  moved  westward,  and  these  Western  cities 
now  demand — ^but,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  demand  in  vain — concessions  in  rates 
which  will  enable  them  to  compete  fairly  with  the  Eastern  cities  in  the  Southern 
markets.  The  witness  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  wide  difference  of  rates  from 
the  Eastern  and  Western  cities  to  the  South.  Thus,  while  the  distance  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Atlanta  is  only  54  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  the 
rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  are  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates,  and  still 
greater  differences  exist  to  some  other  points.  A  suit  brought  by  the  Western  ship- 
pers before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  a  view  to  securing  more 
favorable  rates,  is  still  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Wilson  says  further  that  there  is  some  conflict  between  the  interests  of  some  of  the 
Western  cities,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  esi>ecially  acting  together,  while  Louisville 
and  St.  Liouis  seem  indifferent  to  this  movement.  The  witness  also  holds  that  St. 
Louis  has  been  favored  in  rates  on  agricultural  products  to  the  South,  as  compared 
with  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  hope  of  Cincinnati  people  that  the  lease  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Bailroad,  a  road  which  was  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  facilitate  its 
^uthem  trade,  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  Southern  Railway,  will  do  away  with  the  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  Southern  Railway  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  points  which  it  reaches.* 
To  these  complaints  regarding  discriminations  against  Cincinnati  it  is  replied  by 
Mr.  Gidllaudeu,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  that  the  volume  of  trade 
from  these  Western  cities  to  the  South  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  Eastern 
railroads  feel  that  the  rates  made  by  the  Western  lines  are  even  more  favorable  than 
those  from  the  Eastern  cities.  It  is  also  held  that  the  competition  of  coastwise 
steamship  lines  lai^gely  determines  the  rates  made  by  the  Eastern  railroads.' 

Alleged  di^criminatians  against  Pacific  coast  cities. — In  the  spring  of  1901  a  case  was 
being  heard  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  involving  the  freight  rates 
from  interior  cities  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  jobbers  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
other  Middle  West  cities  were  undertaking  to  secure  an  order  from  the  commission 
directing  that  the  rates  from  those  cities  to  the  Pacific  coast  should  be  lower  than 
those  from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on  the  ground  that  the  distance  is 
shorter.  They  also  demanded  that  the  considerable  differentials,  which  had  been 
made  by  all  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  except  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern,  in  favor  of  carload  lots  as  against  smaller  shipments,  should  be  reduced  in 
order  that  the  Middle  West  jobbers  might  more  readily  ship  goods  directly  to  retailers 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  third  demand  was  that  the  rates  on  certain  similar  classes 
of  articles,  which  have  hitherto  been  different,  should  be  made  the  same  in  order 
that  several  classes  might  be  shipped  in  a  single  package  at  a  rate  lower  than  that 
previously  chai^ged  on  the  highest  rated  article  in  the  package,  a  change  which 
would  also  facilitate  small  direct  shipments  to  coast  towns.  These  demands  were 
opposed  by  the  San  Francisco  merchants,  particularly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers* 
Association,  and  also  by  several  of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  Pacific  coast  jobbers,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  representing 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  were  heard  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  but  no 
t  -stimony  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  side  of  the  case  was  taken.  Mr.  Langley, 
of  the  New  York  Merchants*  Association,  testifies  briefly  on  the  same  subject,  agree- 
ing in  the  position  taken  by  the  two  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Stubbs 
maintain  that,  although  the  distance  from  the  Middle  Western  cities  to  the  Pacific 
coast  is  considerably  less  than  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  low  cost 
of  water  transportation  justifies  a  low  rail  rate  from  seaboard  to  seaboard  to  meet 
water  competition.  It  is  held  that  the  rates  from  the  Middle  Western  cities  to  the 
Pteific  coast  ought  to  be  even  higher  than  those  from  the  seaboard.    At  present 
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they  are  usually  the  same.  To  make  the  intermediate  rates  lower  than  those  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  to  deprive  New  York  and  San  Francisco  alike  of 
their  natural  advantages  of  location  growing  out  of  the  cheapness  of  water  transpor- 
tation. These  witnesses  further  assert  that  the  practice  of  making  differential  rates 
in  favor  of  carload  shipments  to  jobbing  centers  is  common  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  jobbing  centers  of  each  section  should  in 
this  way  be  given  the  advantage  of  their  natural  location. 

Both  of  these  witnesses  maintain  that  there  is  stronger  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  sea  carriers  at  San  Francisco  now  than  there  has  been  for  some  time  before.  They 
allude  especially  to  the  establishment  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Line, 
which  makes  regular  voyages  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  carries  freight 
at  very  low  rates,  and  with  promptness  and  regularity. 

These  witnesses  further  argue  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  other  authorities,  as  well  as  by  shippers  generally,  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  making  of  lower  rates  for  longer  distances  where  water  competition 
exists.  The  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  are  lower  than  those  to 
interior  points  in  California' and  adjacent  States,  the  local  rate  back  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  interior  towns  being  added  to  the  through  rate.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
same  principle  should  apply  both  ways,  and  that  interior  cities  in  the  East  should 
pay  as  high  or  higher  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  those  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.^ 

Alleged  discriminaiian  against  Denver. — Mr.  GriflSth,  a  representative  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  alludes  to  the  case  of  Kindel  r.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  is  also  discussed  more  fully  in  the  first  report  of  this  com- 
mission on  transportation.''  This  witness  states  that  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  that  case  was  that  the  railroads  might  not  charge  more  from 
Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  from  the  Missouri  River  and  more  eastern  points, 
and  it  was  believed  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  (May,  1901)  that  the  changed  rates 
would  very  soon  be  put  in  force  by  the  railroad  companies.  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  railroads  had  had  no  desire  to  make  the 
rates  from  Denver  so  high,  but  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not 
recognize  railroad  competition  as  a  justification  for  making  the  rate  for  the  longer 
distance  less  than  that  for  the  shorter  distance,  while  the  railroads  were  not  willing 
to  admit  that  Denver  was  affected  by  sea  competition  from  the  Eastern  seaboard 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  than  other  mountain 
points.  To  reduce  the  rates  from  Denver,  without  the  justification  of  sea  competi- 
tion, would  have  meant  a  reduction  of  rates  from  other  points  in  the  West  also.' 

The  representative  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  states  also  that  manufac- 
turers in  Colorado  complain  that  the  rates  on  raw  materials  from  the  East  are  unduly 
high  as  compared  with  those  on  manufactured  products,  so  that  they  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  most  vigorous  complaint,  however,  comes  from  the  Denver  job- 
bers. This  witness  presents  figures  showing  that  the  rates  from  Denver  to  common 
points  in  Montana,  Utah,  and  other  neighboring  States  are  nearly  as  high  as  the 
rates  from  Missouri  River  points  to  those  States,  while  the  rate  from  Missouri  River 
points  to  Denver  is  also  nearly  as  high  as  the  rate  from  Missouri  River  to  these  more 
distant  common  points.  Denver  jobbers  are  therefore  at  a  great  disadvantage,  since 
the  rate  from  the  East  to  Denver,  plus  the  rate  from  Denver  to  these  common  points, 
is  very  much  higher  than  the  direct  rate  from  the  cities  on  the  Missouri  River  and 
farther  east.  This  witness  thinks  that  a  new  base  line  for  making  of  rates  should  be 
established  for  Denver  and  cities  parallel  with  it,  so  that  they  should  have  a  fair 
opportunity  for  becoming  distributing  centers.* 


1  Wheeler,  pp.  744-747;  Stubbs,  pp.  75&-760,  768.  » Stubbs,  p.  760;  Griffith,  pp.  849,  852. 
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JTwYOmiiow  dii-erimmntioru,  betmen  j>&i<v«. '—Several  wito««eB  rIbo  ai»c«»»B  other 
glleged  discrimimitiona  between  puticul^  pU««.  Reference  should  l>e  m«de  to 
Ihe  digest,  pages  cvii-cxx,  for  a  MIer  aummary  of  thia  tertimony  The  i»i-ii»«ip«J 
»lieg«l  diBcriminations  which  are  dbeuBeed  are  thoee  in  favor  of  Savaoiuth  aa  «««in8t 
Atl^ta^m  favor  of  B.™u,gham  m  «gai««  Atlanta,  and  i^  favor  of  Norfolk  oo 
through  traffic  over  the  Sonthem  Hallway  through  iUheviHe  as  >«mMt  Ch«rfe««»» 
on  traffic  through  the  eame  city.  Eeferenoo  ie  aleo  made  to  the  di»ereoti«I»  e«t*b- 
Mied  by  the  t™nk  hne«  -between  the  Eaet«m  aeaboard  duL  tS^  ««bi««fc  ^ 
however,  more  folly  djscu»ed  in  the  previotis  report  of  the  hi^triiUOonxmi^^ion 
on  tfansportation.'    The  commiBBbner  of  the    Memphis  frll^K  T^wtlts     that 

the  Sonthem  railroads  make  an  unjust  di^riT^xi^on  ^^l'  ^'^^  ^Slla  hi 
Sorthand  South  Carolina  and  in  favor  of  thoae^  m^^  *«  cotton  ™*"tth 
The  freight  rate  on  cotton  fwm  Memphis  to  cotton  Jn^^"^^  *"**,  *^^ZJmM^ 
to  be  h«Bed  on  a  rate  of  55i  cents  to  Bortoii .  whileTh  ^'"^  Enghmd  WM  «^'™ 
waBMatedat59cente.  The  r»te«from  Memphi!  J,*  ""*  »"  Camlinft  mi"  ^!^„ 
tlian  those  to  Carolina  pointo.  This  witnee^  d««  '-■verpool  are  eometiroe^  ,,^^1 
ehonld  be  ton*d  to  redcce  their  i*t«  to  the  So«th«r„  -,,  ''*^''  *'»*''  '■*'^  '*'  '"^iTT 
there  Bhoild  he  some  change,'  Mr.  Marfcham  „7,?""^ '"<^ily.  b"*  thinlts  twt 
Baya  that  the  rat«  made  by  the  railrwad  coir.p«j,ie8  i  '""'*''■  Central  ItAxlroma, 
to  the  seaports  for  export  shipment  are  pi^actieallv  h"*******"  *""°  *'"***^"*  cent«rB 
the  port  which  secures  the  loweet  ocean  rate  to  ts™  ,  ""^  by  the  oceaJa  '^**^ 
■he^rt^'  ^^'P^''  fi^mg  the  r«il    r»to   to  ail 
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ling  shippers,  but  including  two  or  three  rMli-oa,i  „ffi*^    ***'  ^P««iaIIy   reprewent^ 
WallStreetJoumal.ftndoneortwoothere,  think  thatTh™' "^^ '^'"'^  editor  of  tt^ 
miagion  has  compBratively  little  power  at  pretj^p,  ^     ^  ^"'«'Wate  Commerce  Coth 
»re  inclined   to   hold   that  the   commission     ha«         ^^te  railroad  ratee  '"'"      * 

influence  throngh  public  opinion  and  the  pubi;  ■.  ^^^^  a  ^mewhat  bi 
quectionB.     Two  or  three  railroad  office™  especi~^||    a  't  has  given  to 

aoumpliahed  all  that  Congress  expected  it  to  »^  *^uUfi  that  the  commix 
conntr^-  that  it  should  accomplish.  Several  oth  ""PliBh,  or  that  it  is  wiee  . 
the  powers  of  the  commiaaion  should  be  'ncr^^^^j  ^'toeases,  however,  believ 
that  it  is  now  not  able  to  correct  numerous  a.buB«  "!  ^■'^'^"s  directiona,  and 
nations  in  rates  as  between  different  localitiea,  ^^  which  exist,  especially  di* 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion  should  not  ixa.v  '  „  ^"  ^*^  no  reason  wA. 
chnaetts  Railroad  Commission  poeeesses  as  regardB^ct     *^^  Powers  which  the  iJ 

The  mote  general  thought  of  shippers  and  (aiai„,  ™U«)adB.'  ^ 

—  -----  should  not  be  permitted  to  prescribe  Itf*^ '"'"«*^  -  "-h  Whi. 
compleiity  of  the  problem  "nvolveH  *  v  ***  "*  *•»«  Arst  inati,^ 
directly  when  tariffs  are  submittZT' "^^wld  have  the  Dowprr**' 


1  should  not  be  permitted  to  PreBcrib^lf'*^  wj'neases  is  that,  whi 
le  complexity  of  the  problem  tavolved  it  l""**  "*  *'*^  *'^*  biatan 
rates,  either  directly  when  tariffs  are  subniitj^j '  '  *bould  have  the  power  t**' 
o  put  its  dedsionH  into  immediate  eHect,  >^p   j?      ^  nulroads,  or  on  en      "^ 


«  o[  the 


long  delays  resulting  from  the  present  syst^^  of  ""  *PP^'  *«  tbe  cou^^'" 
work  great  hardahip  and  injuatice  to  shipp^  ^Ppeala  to  the  court*  ai*T 

months  or  yean  paying  the  rates  against  which  *  *"*  compelled  to  con,' 
beUeve  that  the  bntden  of  appeal  should  r^.  *=°aiplaint  is  made  Th«.  """^e 
shippers.'  ^*'  "^Poa  the  "^ilmad;  ^theHlJ^.^ 
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Several  repreeentati  vee  of  railroad  companies,  together  with  one  or  two  other  wit- 
nesses, vigorously  oppose  the  idea,  proposed  in  some  quarters,  of  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates  generally,  asserting  that  the  commission 
has  not  the  necessary  expert  knowledge,  especially  in  view  of  the  wide  difference  in 
conditions  and  localities.  They  hold  that  the  railroads  have  many  most  difficult 
elements  to  consider,  but  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to  make  reasonable  rates  and 
to  build  up  the  country  which  they  reach.  It  is  asserted  also  that  to  give  the  com- 
mission general  power  of  revision  amounts  to  giving  power  to  fix  all  rates.  These 
witnesses,  moreover,  oppose  the  suggestion  that  the  decisions  of  the  commission 
should  be  enforced  pending  appeal,  declaring  that  there  is  much  less  possibility  of 
recovering  damages  against  shippers  because  of  losses  from  unduly  low  rates,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  courts  is  ultimately  in  favor  of  the  railroad,  than  there  is  of  recovery 
against  the  railroad  if  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  shippers.  They  hold  that  such  an 
important  power  as  that  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  a  rate  ought  not  to  be  left  to  any 
authority  less  final  or  less  conservative  than  the  Supreme  Court.* 

Inspection  of  accounts. — Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,'  thinks  that  that  commission  ought  to  be  empowered  to  require  uni- 
formity in  the  financial  accoimts,  as  well  as  in  the  operating  accounts,  of  railroads, 
and  to  inspect  their  books  directly.  There  will  be  some  objection,  on  the  ground 
that  the  secrets  of  the  railroad  might  be  ascertained,  but  the  last  convention  of  State 
railroad  commissioners  approved  the  proposition,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  State 
and  national  commissions  to  have  such  supervision  of  railroad  accounts  if  they  would 
properly  perform  the  duties  of  r^^lation  imposed  upon  them.  Mr.  Greene,  of  the 
Audit  Company  of  New  York,  believes  that  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  of  railroad 
accounts  is  desirable,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  better,  instead  of  having  direct  inspec- 
tion by  Government  officers,  to  require  the  examination  and  auditing  of  accounts  by 
expert  private  auditors,  under  bond,  only  the  results  of  whose  investigations  should 
be  made  known.'  Mr.  Rice,  who  was  connected  with  an  investigation  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company  several  years  ago,  holds  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  accounts  of  railroads,  though  correct  on  their  face,  may  be  deceptive  to  investors 
and  stockholders.  Railroads  which  have  other  companies  subordinate  to  them  are 
especially  able,  if  they  wish,  to  make  the  accounts  misleading.  This  witness, 
therefore,  believes  in  inspection  of  railroad  accounts  by  the  Interstate  Commerdd 
Commission.^ 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses,  however,  do  not  favor  an  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce!  Commission  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  railroads.  Mr. 
Schiff,  a  banker,  esi>ecially  declares  that  railroad  corporations  seldom  deceive  the 
public  in  regard  to  their  true  earnings  and  the  state  of  their  finances.^ 

State  railroad  commissions, — Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad 
commissioners,  says  that  this  board  has  general  supervision  over  both  railroads  and 
street  railroads  within  the  State.  It  has  absolute  control  in  reference  to  questions 
of  grade  crossings  and  all  safety  appliances.  It  has  control  over  the  issue  of  securi- 
ties, and  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  issued  only  for  actual  value.  It  haa  also 
power  to  pass  on  the  construction  of  new  railroads.  The  board  does  not  audit  the 
books  of  the  railroad  companies,  but  requires  detailed  reports.  Its  powers  regard- 
ing passenger  and  freight  rates  are  nominally  only  advisory,  but  in  practice  the 
recommendations  of  the  board  are  nearly  always  carried  out  by  the  railroads, 
especially  through  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  while  in  a  few  instances  the  board 
has  appealed  to  the  legislature,  which  has  usually  passed  laws  sustaining  its  position.* 

1  Woodlock,  pp.  464,  465;  Thomas,  pp.  567, 558;  Griswold,  p.  620;  Stabbs,  p.  766;  McGoveru,  pp.  66&-668. 
•Pa«e6  884,885. 
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Eeferenoe  is   also  made  to  the  powers  of  the  Minnesota  railroad  rx)mniisBion. 

The  secretary  of  this  commission  says  that  the  law  permits  it  to  fix  rates  within 

the  State.     Formerly  it  coald  act  only  on  complaint,  but  by  an  act  of  1897  it  can 

proceed  on  its  own  motion.    Under  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  it  is  held  that  the  orders  of  the  commission  are  subject  to  review  by  the 

courts.    The  comniission  has  recently  made  an  order  regarding  the  rates  on  hard 

coal  from  Dalath  to  New  Ulm,  from  which  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court,  and  this  appeal  was  still  pending  at  the  lime  of  the  witness' 

testimony.    This  commission  also  has  power  regarding  the  inspection  of  grain  and 

the  regulation  of  elevators.^ 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Qeneral  importance  and  influence. — ^Two  or  three  witnesses  point  out  the  great  impor- 
tance of  coastwise,  lake,  and  river  transportation,  both  in  itself  and  in  Us  influence 
on  railway  rates.  Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  declares  that  raU- 
way  rates  throughout  the  country  are  influenced  by  the  transportation  on  the  oceans 
and  the  Gulf,  on  the  Mississippi  and  other  large  rivers,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
tendency  in  all  cases  being  to  bring  down  rates  even  between  points  far  removed 
from  actual  water  routes.'  The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg 
maintains  that  transportation  by  water  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  injury  to  rail- 
roads, but  that  the  two  classes  of  transportation  are  complementary  to  one  another, 
water  carriers  being  especially  adapted  to  the  heavy  commodities  which  require  less 
rapidity  of  transportation.  The  general  development  of  industry  which  water  trans- 
portation makes  possible  is  a  benefit  to  the  railways. '  The  influence  of  water  transpor- 
tation in  causing  the  reduction  of  rates  for  long  hauls  by  the  railroads,  as  compared 
with  the  short  hauls,  is  especially  discussed  in  another  place.     (See  pp.  xv-xvii.) 

Ooasiimge  transportoHon. — Mr.  Guillaudeu,  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  Mr.  Hayne,  solicitor  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Company,  two  of  the  leading  Atlantic  coastwise  steamship  lines,  give  testimony 
r^arding  the  conditions  of  coastwise  transportation,  and  representatives  of  railroads, 
particularly  in  the  South,  also  discuss  this  subject.^  These  witnesses  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  the  various  railroads  operating  from  the  Atlantic  coast  cities,  particularly 
those  south  of  Baltimore,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  financially  interested  in  the 
coastwise  steamship  lines.  Nearly  all  of  the  steamship  lines  are  either  owned 
altogether  by  the  railroads  or  are  to  a  certain  extent  controlled  by  them.  Never- 
theless it  is  asserted  by  most  of  these  witnesses  that  there  is  a  very  material  degree  of 
competition  still  existing  between  the  Atlantic  water  lines  and  the  rail  lines,  and 
that  the  water  lines  largely  determine  the  rail  rates  as  regard^  certain  commodities 
in  certain  territory.  Mr.  Langley,  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  however,  hold  that  the  relations  of 
the  water  and  rail  lines  are  so  close  that  there  is  practically  no  competition  as  regards 
rates.^ 

The  steamship  companies  are  in  most  instances  members  of  the  various  traffic 
associations  of  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  have  an  influence  in  determining  the 
general  basis  of  freight  rates.  Differentials  are  regularly  allowed  in  favor  of  the 
coastwise  lines,  on  the  ground  that  the  transportation  is  slower  and  more  subject  to 
risk  and  that  goods  must  be  rehandled  in  many  cases  before  reaching  their  destina- 
tion. Through  rates  are  made  by  the  steamship  lines  in  connection  with  railroads, 
the  division  of  receipts  being  usually  on  the  principle  that  water  lines  shall  receive 
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as  much  for  carrying  freight  2  miles  as  the  rail  lines  receive  for  carrying  it  1  mile,  on 
account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  water  carriage.  Witnesses  especially  assert  that 
there  are  some  classes  of  trafSc,  especially  in  very  hulky  goods,  which  belong  nat- 
urally to  the  steamship  lines,  while  there  are  other  classes  of  traffic,  especially  in 
perishable  commodities,  from  which  they  are  largely  excluded.  It  is  also  stated 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  coastwise  steamers  to  adopt  the 
same  classification  for  freight,  based  on  value  largely,  as  the  railroads,  although 
there  are  certain  conditions  of  water  transportation  which  make  departures  from  the 
ordinary  methods  of  classification  necessary.  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  says  that  in  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  by 
water  the  basis  is  largely  that  of  space  ocx;upied,  the  result  being  that  there  are  wide 
differences  in  the  rates  on  different  classes  of  goods  as  proportioned  to  their  value, 
and  that  transcontinental  rail  lines  are  forced  to  make  commodity  rates  on  a  some- 
what similar  basis  in  order  to  meet  water  competition.^ 

American  merchant  marine  and  ship  mbsidies. — Mr.  Howes,  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  has  also  been  largely  interested  in  ocean  transportation, 
makes  an  argument  against  the  proposed  policy  of  granting  subsidies  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  American  ocean  steamships.*  He  traces  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  The  decline,  which  was  brought 
about  in  the  first  place  by  the  civil  war,  continued  on  account  of  the  early  expen- 
siveness  of  constructing  iron  vessels  in  this  country.  The  witness  believes  that  at 
present,  by  virtue  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  iron  in  this  coun- 
try, American  shipyards  can  build  most  classes  of  vessels  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
cheaply  as  foreign  shipyards.  He  chaises  especially  that  American  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  have  sold  plates  and  other  materials  for  vessels  to  English  shipbuild- 
ers at  much  lower  rates  than  they  make  to  American  shipbuilders.  He  also  holds 
that  American  shipyards  are  relatively  better  able  to  compete  with  those  abroad  in 
the  construction  of  high-class  vessels,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  labor  is  required' 
than  in  the  constniction  of  tramp  steamers  and  other  le^s  expensive  vessels,  where 
the  raw  material  is  the  chief  cost.  Mr.  Howes  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  superior 
economy  of  American  Ial)or,  despite  the  higher  rates  of  wages. 

Finally,  this  witness  asserts  that  the  policy  of  ship  subsidies,  as  practiced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  early  days,  was  by  no  means  successful,  and  that  no  European 
country  except  France  makes  any  attempt  to  subsidize  freight  steamers.  In  England 
the  subsidies  are  altogether  in  favor  of  fast  passenger  and  mail  steamers.  France 
has  undertaken  to  subsidize  vessels,  but  her  merchant  marine  is  declining  relatively 
to  that  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Howes  thinks  it  especially  desirable  that  Americans 
should  be  permitted  to  buy  vessels  abroad  and  operate  them  under  the  American 
flag;  and  he  points  to  the  great  development  of  the  Norwegian  shipping  trade,  much 
of  which  is  carried  in  vessels  bought  abroad,  as  showing  the  possibilities  of  this 
practice. 

Representatives  of  the  coastwise  steamship  lines  seem  to  doubt  whether  the  grant- 
ing of  ship  subsidies  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  them.'  A  representative  of  the 
Mississippi  River  transportation  interests  at  New  Orleans  also  is  disposed  to  doubt 
the  desirability  of  ship  subsidies.  The  secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, however,  expresses  himself  as  strongly  in  their  favor.* 

The  Nicaraguan  Canal. — Two  or  three -witnesses  declare  incidentally  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country.*  A 
representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade  argues  especially  that  the  canal 
will  be  advantageous  to  California  by  permitting  cheaper  transportation  of  its  prod- 
ucts to  Europe  and  to  Eastern  markets.     He  thinks  that  this  advantage  will  offset 
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the  fact  that  Eastern  cities  will  be  brought  into  more  direct  relation  with  the  Orient, 
and  will  thus  tend  to  deprive  San  Francisco  of  some  of  the  trade  which  it  now  enjoys. 
Mr.  Stabbe,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  however,  believes  that  the  injury  from 
this  latter  cause  to  California's  interests  will  more  than  offset  any  advantages  that 
can  come  to  the  State  from  the  construction  of  the  canal.* 

OrierUal  trade. — Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  Orient.  He  refers 
especially  to  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  transportation  between  San 
Francisoo  and  Asiatic  ports.  He  says  that  the  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands, 
aeide  from  that  in  army  stores,  is  as  yet  comparatively  unimportant,  but  thinks  that 
as  Boon  as  the  islands  are  completely  pacified  there  will  probably  be  a  great  develop- 
ment in  commerce  there.' 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Amount  of  traffic — DifficuUies  encountered. — Mr.  Bryant,  a  representative  of  the 
Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners'  Exchange  of  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Markham,  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  give  somewhat  extended  testimony  regard- 
ing Mississippi  River  commerce  and  its  effect  on  rail  transportation."  These  wit- 
nefses  agree  in  stating  that  the  amount  of  transportation  by  the  river  has  decreased 
during  the  past  20  years  as  compared  with  rail  transportation.  Mr.  Bryant  asserts 
that  there  has  been  some  absolute  increase  since  1890;  the  census  of  that  year 
showed  6,401,000  tons  of  freight  carried  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  while  star 
tistics  compiled  by  the  witness  in  1900  show  7,693,000  tons  carried.  Mr.  Markham 
presents  figures  showing  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  forwarded  from  St.  Louis  in  1880 
was  1,037,000  tons,  while  in  1900  it  was  only  245,000  tons.  Both  these  witnesses 
point  out,  however,  that  the  statistics  of  Mississippi  commerce  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, there  being  no  definite  authority  for  collecting  them  and  no  systematic  methods 
of  keeping  records  on  the  part  of  the  vessels. 

The  decline  of  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  great  improvements  in  rail  transportation.  Mr.  Bryant  asserts  also  that  the 
railroads  have  discriminated  in  their  rates  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  river 
traffic,  chaiiging  extremely  low  rates  between  points  on  the  railroad  which  are  reached 
by  the  river,  while  making  up  the  loss  thus  occasioned  by  high  rates  on  intermediate 
traffic.  Mr.  Markham,  on  the  other  hand,  while  affirming  the  necessity  of  meeting 
river  rates  in  rail  transportation,  holds  that  the  influence  of  the  river  in  lowering 
rates  extends,  though  to  a  somewhat  lower  degree  than  in  the  case  of  points  actually 
reached  by  the  river,  to  practically  all  territory  for  a  long  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Bryant  says  also  that  the  decline  in  river  traffic  is  due  in  part  to  the  greater 
shortness  of  the  navigable  season,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  denudation  of  the  forests 
and  by  theconfining  of  the  river  between  strong  levees;  and  that  moreover  the  improve- 
ments of  the  river  have  not  been  effective  in  preventing  danger  to  navigation,  while 
especially  the  bridges  over  the  river  are,  in  many  instances,  a  great  hindrance.  Both 
these  witnesses  point  out  that  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  with  foreign  countries,  by  way 
of  the  river  and  the  ocean,  is  considerably  hampered  by  the  insufficient  depth  of  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Eads  system  of  jetties  and  improvements 
deepened  the  channel  to  26  feet,  but  vessels  drawing  30  feet  or  more  would  come  to 
New  Orleans  if  practicable,  and  these  laiger  vessels  could  carry  freight  more  cheaply 
than  those  which  now  enter  the  river.  Mr.  Bryant  refers  especially  to  the  difficulty 
of  navigating  the  Ohio  River,  and  says  that  the  laige  coal  traffic  coming  down  the 
river  is  carried  only  during  very  short  periods.  Two  other  witnesses  speak  of  the 
system  of  dams,  which  is  being  established  with  a  view  to  equalizing  the  flow  of 
water  in  this  river.  ^ 
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Effed  of  river  competition  on  rates. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  freight  rates  on  the 
Mississippi  River  are  much  lower  than  the  railway  rates,  in  part  because  of  the  slow- 
ness and  risks  of  river  transportation.  He  asserts  also  that  when  the  river  is  low,  so 
that  transportation  is  more  difficult,  the  rail  rates  are  raised.  Mr.  Markham  says 
that  the  river  competition  practically  fixes  the  rates  for  railroads  between  all  the 
important  river  points.  Moreover,  according  to  this  witness,  the  influence  of  Missis- 
sippi River  traffic  affects  rail  rates  from  and  to  points  far  distant  from  the  river. 
Chicago,  for  example,  insists  upon  having  rail  rates  to  Southern  points  which  will 
enable  it  to  compete  with  St.  Louis  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  while  other  smaller 
towns  insist  that  the  railroads  reaching  them  shall  make  rates  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  Chicago.  A  similar  chain  of  influences  extends  through  the  South  and 
secures  to  points  far  distant  from  the  river  a  reduction  of  rates.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  another  light  in  connection  with  the  long  and  short  haul  discriminationB 
in  the  Southern  States.^ 

THE  ANTHRACITE-COAL  SITUATION. 

During  1900  and  1901  there  were  movements  among  some  of  the  railroads  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  anthracite-coal  traffic  toward  the  establishment  of  a  community  of 
interest.  A  subcommission  of  the  Industrial  Commission  took  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  officers  of  the  railroads  and  of  coal  operators  in  New  York  during  Feb- 
ruary, 1901,  and  two  or  three  other  witnesses  were  afterwards  heard  before  the  com- 
mission at  Washington.  See  also  testimony  on  this  subject  in  the  Mining  Volume. 
(Vol.  XII,  Digest) 

Relation  of  railroads  to  anthracite-coal  industry, — ^The  railroads  reaching  the  anthradte- 
coal  fields  are  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
he  Erie,  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
oa.  produced  is  transported  by  these  railroads  to  New  York  and  other  tide-water 
points,  apparently  not  more  than  19  or  20  per  cent  being  used  in  Western  and 
Southern  markets.' 

Each  of  the  railroads  named  controls  one  or  more  coal-producing  companies.  In 
the  case  of  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  several  of  the  other  railroads,  these 
coal  companies  are,  according  to  the  witnesses  representing  these  interests,  virtually 
identical  with  the  railroads,  being  organized  separately  chiefiy  because  of  the  legal 
restrictions  which  prevent  railroads  from  operating  coal  mines.  The  accounts  of 
these  railroad  coal  companies  are,  however,  kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the 
railroads,  and  they  pay  the  regular  freight  rates  to  the  railroads.  The  coal  compa- 
nies controlled  by  the  railroads  also  buy  large  quantities  of  coal  from  so-called  ''indi- 
vidual," or  smaller,  operators.' 

The  proportion  of  the  coal  produced  by  the  railroad  companies  has  apparently  been 
until  recently  about  two-thirds,  the  output  of  individual  operators  being  variously 
stated  by  witnesses  at  from  30  to  34  per  cent.  Recent  purchases,  by  the  railroads,  of 
the  mines  of  independent  operators  have  reduced  this  percentage  materially.  The 
secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association  says  that  at  present  the  out- 
put belonging  to  independent  producers  is  probably  about  29  per  cent,*  but  other  wit- 
nesses put  it  at  a  lower  proportion.  It  appears  also  that  these  railroad  coal  companies 
hold  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  undeveloped  or  reserve  coal  lands,  so  that 
in  the  future,  as  present  mines  are  exhausted,  their  control  of  the  actual  output  will 
presumably  be  greater.    It  is  maintained  that  the  reason  why  the  railroads  bought 
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up  cnal  lands  was  the  desire  to  make  their  transportation  busineafl  permanent.  The 
operations  of  individual  conoemawith  small  capital  were  likely  to  be  irr^ular,  while 
trafiBc  might  be  diverted  from  one  railroad  to  another  so  long  as  the  mines  were  inde- 
pendently owned.*  The  proportion  of  coal  produced  by  independent  operators  and 
by  the  railroad  companies,  respectively,  varies  considerably  in  the  case  of  the  differ- 
ent railroads.  On  the  Reading,  for  example,  only  about  1,000,000  tons  out  of  8,000,000 
or  9,000,000  tons  hauled  yearly  is  produced  by  independent  operators.  The  propor- 
ticm  of  the  independent  operators  is  largest  in  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
which  in  1900  mined  only  2,922,000  tons  out  of  7,675,000  tons  carried.' 

Eadblidiment  of  community  of  interest, — It  appears  probable  from  the  statements  of 
witnesses  summarized  below  that  the  practice  has  long  prevailed  among  the  anthra- 
dte-€oal  railroads  of  acting  more  or  less  in  harmony  as  regards  the  division  of  the 
traffic  and  the  fixing  of  prices  of  coal.    Apparently  it  was  partly  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  effective  agreements  and  thorough  harmony  in  the  past 
that  the  recent  movement  toward  community  of  interest  or  ownership  has  taken 
place.    Witnesses  representing  financial  interests,  independent  operators,  and  ofii- 
cers  of  the  railroads  concerned  all  agree  that  there  has  been  established  a  certain 
degree  of  community  of  interest,  affecting  more  especially  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, Jersey  Central,   Delaware,   Lackawanna   and  Western,   and    Erie  railroads. 
These  railroads  carried  in  1900  about  72^  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  ship- 
ments.    The  precise  nature  of  the  combination  is  not  made  clear,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  purchase  or  interchange  of  stocks  by  a  few 
large  capitalists,  which  gives  them  a  powerful  influence  in  the  management  of  all  the 
roads  namcl.    J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  have  been  especially  instrumental  in  this  move- 
ment.    Various  men  are  directors  in  several  of  the  railroads  at  the  same  time.    The 
object  is  admitted  to  be  to  bring  about  a  consideration  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
roads.     It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  absolute  combination  or  consolidation  between 
these  railroads,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Reading  Company  has  recently  bought 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  the  Erie  con- 
trols the  Susquehanna  and  Western  and  the  Erie  and  Western,  minor  roads  not 
reaching  to  tide  w^ater.' 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  witnesses  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
other  leading  coal  roads  besides  those  last  named  are  being  brought  under  the  com- 
munity of  interest  It  is  suggested  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  control  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  or  that  it  is  already  more  or  less  in  harmony. 
One  witness  thinks  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  is  in  general  sympathy  with 
the  combination,  although  others  assert  that  there  is  no  community  of  ownership. 
The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  is  quite  generally  considered  to  be 
independent,  and  it  has  about  3}  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  tonnage.^  Coxe  Bros.  & 
Co.  produce  about  3}  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  output.  This  company  controls  a  rail- 
road of  its  own  and  ships  its  coal  in  its  own  trains  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
to  tide  water.  Mr.  Steams,  president  of  the  company,  holds  that  it  is  entirely 
independent.^ 

It  is  maintained  by  several  witnesses  that  the  leading  anthracite  coal  roads  are  not 
merely  tending  to  come  together  under  a  community  of  interest,  but  are  attempting 
to  absK>rb  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  production  of  coal.  It  is  pointed  out  that  about 
3  years  ago  the  independent  operators,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  lower  cost  of  trans- 
portation, proposed  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  tide  water.    Some  of  the  roads, 
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through  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  bought  up  many  of  the  mines  which  had  pledged 
tonnage  to  this  railroad  and  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise.    Afterwards 
another  road  was  planned  by  the  operators  following  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
to  Kingston.    The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  lai^gest  of  the  independent 
producers  of  coal,  which  itself  owned  a  local  railroad,  known  as  the  Erie  and 
Wyoming  Valley,  was  a  prominent  factor  in  this  enterprise.     The  Erie  Railroad  has 
recently  bought  up  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  its  affiliated  railroad,  paying: 
therefor  $32,000,000.    This  purchase  blocked  the  construction  of  the  proposed  line  to 
Kingston.    The  New  York,  Ont43irio  and  Western  has  also  recently  bought  up  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  coal  production.    The  manager  of  this  railroad  says  that  it 
was  forced  to  do  this  in  order  to  assure  the  permanence  of  its  tonnage.     It  merely- 
followed  the  example  of  other  leading  railroads.     It  is,  however,  stated,  even  by  one 
or  two  independent  operators,  that  the  operators  who  sold  out  were  not  forced  to  do 
80  by  discrimination  or  otherw^ise,  but  that,  being  offered  a  high  price,  they  preferred 
to  sell  rather  than  to  run  the  risks  of  independent  business.    It  is  claimed,  however, 
by  these  witnesses  and  others  that  the  motive  of  the  railroad  companies  was  to  pre- 
vent a  diversion  of  their  tonnage  as  well  as  to  check  the  disturbing  influence  of 
independent  operators  in  the  sale  of  coal.* 

Relation  of  railroads  to  independent  operators — Percentage  contracts  and  freight  rates, — 
It  appears  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  independent  anthracite  operators  have 
for  several  years  past  sold  their  coal  under  contracts  to  the  subsidiary  coal  companies 
of  the  railroads,  receiving  therefor  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tide- water  prices.  The 
proportion  of  the  operators  who  accepted  the  system  differs  on  different  railroads, 
but  on  the  average,  according  to  statements  of  witnesses,  much  more  than  half  dis- 
pose of  their  coal  in  this  way. 

Under  the  contracts  in  forc^  up  to  the  spring  of  1901,  in  the  case  of  the  domestic 
sizes  and  lai^r  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  the  operator  received  60  per  cent  of  the  tide- 
water prices,  while  the  railroad  coal  company  received  40  per  cent,  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  freight  to  the  railroad  and  to  cover  the  selling  expenses.  In  the  case  of  the 
smaller  sorts  of  coal,  where  the  price  is  much  lower,  the  percentage  received  by  the 
operators  was  less.  Several  witnesses,  mostly  representing  railroad  companies 
assert  that  the  operators  are  generally  well  satisfied  with  this  system,  especially 
because  of  the  saving  in  selling  expenses  and  responsibility,  and  that  it  was  consid- 
ered a  concession  to  them  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  as  compared  with  the  existing 
freight  rates.* 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  in  1901,  a  new  con- 
tract was  being  proposed  by  which  the  operators  should  receive  65  per  cent  of  the 
tide-water  price  of  the  larger  sizes  of  coal.  It  is  stated  that  the  motive  of  the  rail- 
roads in  making  this  concession  was  to  prevent  the  operators  from  constructing  an 
independent  railroad,  and  also  to  secure  more  effective  control  of  the  business,  espe- 
cially by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  new  contracts,  at  least  in  most  instances,  provide 
that  the  entire  future  output  of  the  operators  shall  be  sold  to  the  railroad  coal  com- 
panies.' 

In  April,  1901,  this  new  contract  had  not  yet  been  put  into  force,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  was  that  a  large  majority  of  the  operators  would  agree  to 
it.  The  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators*  Association,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads,  stated  that  the  operators  were  generally  well  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  terms.     One  or  two  witnesses  thought  that  the  railroad  companies 


1  Woodlock,  pp.  451-458;  Haddock,  pp.  521,  622;  Stearns,  pp.  588,  589;  Harris,  pp.  608,  604;  Thomas, 
pp.  552,  658;  McLeod,  pp.  572,  573;  Chllds,  pp.  479,  480. 

sSaward,  p.  509;  Steams,  pp.  577^580;  Childs,  pp.  496-498;  McLeod,  pp.  562,  568;  Fleming,  p.  536; 
Walter,  p.  588;  Haddock,  p.  622;  Woodlock,  p.  454. 

*  The  form  of  contract  submitted  by  officers  of  two  of  the  railroad  companies  contains  a  provision 
that  the  operator  shall  sell  all  coal  hereafter  mined  from  mines  now  open,  or  hereafter  to  be  opened, 
on  the  land  covered  by  the  contract. 
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were  infflsdng  that  practically  all  the  operators  should  adopt  these  contracts  before 
putting  them  into  force,  but  a  railway  president  states  that  this  is  not  a  condition  of 
the  contract,  althoiifich  the  railroads  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  signatures  of 
a  majority  of  the  operators.* 

One  witness  thinks  that  not  more  than  6  or  10  per  cent  of  the  operators  will,  when 
this  arrangement  is  peifected,  be  really  independent  or  have  any  influence  in  com- 
petition in  the  coal  market' 

PreiglU  rcOes  on  anthracite  coed. — Various  witnesses  allude  to  complaints  that  the 
rates  of  freight  to  tide  water  are  excessive.     Some  witnesses  point  out  that  most  of 
the  operators  novr  ship  under  the  percentage  contract,  so  that  the  question  as  to  the 
freight  rates   on    ordinary  shipments  becomes  to  them  of  less  importance.     An 
advance  In  prices  benefits  the  shippers  as  well  as  the  railroads.     At  the  same  time 
the  percentage  of  the  tide-water  price  received  by  the  railroad  company  may  be 
considered  as  its  freight  rate,  and  that  the  amount  thus  received  may  be  discussed 
as  to  its  reasonabless  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  freight  rates.    The  few  represent- 
atives of  independent  shippers  who  appeared  before  the  commission  made  little 
complaint  of  excessive  rates.    The  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation-stated that  he  was  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint  whatever,  though 
he  refused  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  com- 
plaint.    Reference  was  also  made  by  the  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  and  other 
witnesses  to  the  suit  brought  by  that  company  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad 
in  1899,  in  which  excessive  freight  rates  were  charged.     It  is  stat«!d  that  the  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  was  in  favor  of  the  complainants,  but  that 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  courts,  and  that  the  delay  was  so  great  that  Coxe  Bros.  & 
Co.  were  forced  to  forestall  matters  by  constructing  a  railroad  connecting  their  mines 
with  several  tide- water  railroads,  so  that  they  were  able  to  demand  concessions.' 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  very  consider- 
ably higHer  than  those  on  bituminous  coal.    The  precise  rate  from  the  coal  fields  to 
tide-water  varies  somewhat  upon  the  different  railroads,  while  the  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  naturally  differs  according  to  the  distance  to  tide  water.     Moreover,  as  regards 
the  operators  who  ship  under  the  percentage  contract,  the  rate  fluctuates  continually 
with  the  tide-water  prices.    The  freight  rates  are  variously  stated  by  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  railroads  as  from  $1.30  to  $1.75  per  ton  to  tide  water.     Under  the  40 
per  cent  contract  the  rate  paid  by  the  operater,  including  selling  expenses  on  coal, 
would  be  $1.60  per  ton  when  coal  sells  at  $4,  which  was  about  the  price  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1901.     This  price,  however,  is  somewhat  above  the  average  in  recent 
years.    The  distance  from  the  anthracite  fields  to  tide  water  varies  from  about  145 
(D.,  L.  A  W.)  to  214  miles  (N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  W.).    The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would 
thos  range  from  6  to  10  mills. 

Several  witnesses  contrast  these  rates  with  those  on  bituminous  coal,  which  have 
at  various  times  been  as  low  as  2}  or  3  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  which  are  always 
very  much  lower  than  the  rates  on  anthracite.  Representatives  of  the  railroads, 
however,  and  several  other  witnesses,  including  one  independent  operator,  justify 
the  higher  rates  on  anthracite  coal  on  the  ground  that  most  anthracite  has  to  be 
hauled  over  the  mountains,  while  bituminous  coal  in  many  cases  takes  its  origin  at 
the  tops  of  the  grades,  and  especially  on  the  ground  that  bituminous  coal  is  all  of 
one  kind  and  can  be  promptly  unloaded  from  the  cars,  while  the  different  classes 
and  fiizes  of  anthracite  coal  have  to  be  kept  separate.^ 

iChlldfl,  pp.  4S6-W7;  ThcmiAa,  p.  549;  Steanu,  pp.  577-580;  Walter,  p.  545;  Fleming,  pp.  587,  542; 
Harris,  p.  610. 

s Haddock,  pp.  531,  532.. 

*8awani,  p.  509;  Steams,  pp.  576-678,590;  licLeod,p.  573;  Fleming,  p.  542. 

« Fleming,  pp.  586,  539,  540;  Saward,  p.  609;  Steams,  p.  579;  Childs,  pp.  496, 497;  McLeod,  p.  665;  Har^ 
lis,  ^  600;  Woodlock,  pp.  453,  454. 
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One  independent  operator  complains  especially  that  the  operators  who  sell  coal 
to  the  railroads  under  the  percentage  contract  really  get  better  rates  than  those  who 
ship  on  their  own  account  and  pay  the  published  freight  rates.  He  urges  especially 
that  the  actual  freight  rate  under  the  contract  system  is  considerably  less  than  ttie 
40  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price,  because  that  percentage  includes  selling  expenses 
and  risks.  Operatx)rs  who  ship  for  themselves  and  bear  selling  expenses,  ought, 
this  witness  maintains,  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  by  having  a  freight  rate  some- 
what less  than  this  percentage.^ 

Alleged  discrimination  against  independent  operators. — Except  for  the  complaint  just 
indicated  there  is  no  chaige  on  the  part  of  the  independent  operators,  so  far  as  they 
appeared  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  of  discrimination  in  freight  rates  against 
them  as  compared  with  the  coal  companies  operated  by  the  railroads  themselves. 
Officers  of  the  railroads  assert  emphatically  that  the  coal  companies  connected  with 
the  railroads  pay  the  full  tariff  rates  on  coal.    One  witness,  however,  points  out  that 
it  is  claimed  that  the  railroads  allow  their  coal  companies  to  work  with  little  profit, 
or  even  at  a  loss,  while  making  up  by  chaiging  high  freight  rates,  a  practice  which 
amounts  practically  to  taking  the  money  from  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  another. 
While  this  matter  was  not  discussed  especially  by  witnesses  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  in  fact  excessive,  whether  under  published 
tariffs  or  under  the  percentage  contracts,  it  amounts  to  a  burden  upon  the  independ- 
ent operators,  which  is  not  felt  by  the  coal  compani^  that  are  virtually  identical 
with  the  railroads.' 

Allusion  was  also  made  by  various  witnesses  to  the  complaint  sometimes  made  by 
independent  operators  that  they  are  not  furnished  sufficient  cars,  and  that  in  some  . 
cases  they  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  regard  as  compared  with  the  coal  com- 
panies operated  by  the  railroads.  This  complaint  connects  itself  closely  with  the 
discussion  as  to  the  restriction  of  output  of  anthracite  coal.  (See  below. )  In  the 
case  of  the  operators  who  sell  under  the  percentage  contract,  the  railroads  are  given 
the  right  to  determine  how  much  coal  each  operator  shall  ship.  The  railroads  agree 
to  allot  the  tonnage  which  can  be  handled  equitably  between  the  different  producers, 
the  contract  particularly  providing  that  the  railroads  shall  not  discriminate  in  favor 
of  their  own  mines.  Representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  assert  most  emphat- 
ically that  there  never  has  been  any  discrimination  in  this  allotment,  but  that  the 
independent  operators  have,  if  anything,  been  allowed  to  produce  more  than  their 
normal  share  of  the  coal  for  which  there  is  d<^mand.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  railroads  to  buy  all  the  coal  which  could  be  produced  by  the  mines  work- 
ing at  full  capacity,  because  of  the  limited  demand. 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  especially  that  on  that 
road  an  expert  is  employed  to  visit  the  various  mines  and  ascertain  apcurately  their 
productive  capacity,  and  that  on  this  baEds  the  amount  of  coal  which  is  demanded 
is  apportioned.  This  witness  asserts  that  any  operator  is  at  liberty  to  increase  his 
productive  capacity,  and  that  on  showing  evidence  of  ability  to  produce  more  coal, 
relatively  to  other  mines,  he  will  be  given  a  lai72;er  allotment.  Two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, representing  the  independent  operators,  likewise  state  that  they  have  no 
complaint  of  discrimination  in  the  supply  of  cars.' 

One  independent  operator,  Mr.  Haddock,  while  making  no  cliarge  of  discrimina- 
tion against  independent  operators  in  the  apportionment  of  output,  asserts  that  he 
has  refused  to  accept  the  percentage  contract  arrangement  which  gives  the  railroad 
companies  the  right  to  allot  the  production,  and  has  insisted  upon  receiving  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cars.    By  threats  of  suits  for  damages  he  has  been  able  to  secure 

1  Haddock,  pp.  623,  532,  584. 
s  Steams,  pp.  580, 582,  588;  HarrLs,  pp.  600,  601. 

'Haddock,  p.  524;  Steams,  p.  586;  Hairia,  pp.  600,  601;  Walter,  i>.  546;  Chllds,  p.  604;  Saward,  p.  608; 
Fleming,  pp.  536,  687. 
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cars,  and  now  practically  produces  as  much  coal  as  he  sees  fit.     He  is  not  willing  to 
have  his  whole  production  limited  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  railroad  officers.* 

Ratrietion  of  output  and  allotmerU  of  tonnage. — It  seems  to  be  quite  generally  admit- 
ted that  there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  anthracite-coal  roads  to  keep  the  out- 
put of  coal  within  the  limits  of  profitable  demand,  and  that  there  is  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  consultation  and  agreement  between  them  regarding  the  proportion  of 
tonnage  which  each  shall  handle.    In  explanation  of  this  practice  it  is  asserted  by 
various  witneeees,  including  some  independent  operators  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  railroads,  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  anthracite  mines  is  very  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.     It  is  said  that  the  anthracite 
mines  could  produce  at  least  60,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  although  one  witness 
at  leas^  is  disposed  to  question  whether  this  could  be  done,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  executing  a  considerable  amount  of  so-called  dead  work  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
production.     The  actual  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  has  never  yet  exceeded 
about  47,000,000  tons  in  a  year.    It  is  ui^ged  especially,  as  indicating  the  necessity  for 
some  limitation  of  production,  that  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal,  most  of  which 
is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  is  extremely  unequal  as  between  different  seasons  of 
the  year.     During  the  spring  and  summer  months  there  is  very  little  consumption 
of  anthracite.     Xhiring  the  fall  and  winter,  when  the  consumption  actually  takes 
place  for  the  most  part,  the  demand  fully  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  the  capacity  of  the 
mines  to  produce  contemporaneously.     In  order  to  render  themselves  able  to  supply 
the  demand    during  these  active  months  operators  are  continually  tempted  to 
increase  the  extent  of  their  workings.    If,  then,  it  is  asgerted,  the  operators  should 
endeavor  to  produce  to  the  full  limit  of  this  extended  capacity  throughout  the  year 
there  would  be  Eftich  an  overproduction  as  greatly  to  depress  prices  and  practically 
to  ruin  the  producers. 

It  is  further  asserted  by  nearly  all  witnesses  testifying  on  this  subject  that  anthra- 
cite coal  can  not  be  very  successfully  stored.  It  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  to 
produce  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  year  and  to  store  the  output  of  the  spring 
and  samnxer  months  until  the  i&W  demand.  Not  only,  it  is  said,  would  this  involve 
rehandlin^  and  the  construction  of  storage  places,  but  the  quality  of  the  coal,  espe- 
cially its  brightness,  deteriorates  when  it  is  stored  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
For  these  reasons  operators  do  not  ordinarily  run  their  mines  at  full  capacity  except 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which  the 
mines  have  operated  during  a  year  has  never  exceeded  235,  and  in  many  years  the 
average  number  has  been  much  less.' 

One  or  two  witnesses,  especially  Mr.  Haddock,  an  independent  operator,  under- 
stand that  the  railroad  companies  have  virtually  an  agreement  among  themselves  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  which  each  shall  handle,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  this  allotment  they  practically  restrict  the  output  and  prevent  any 
strong  competition.  Representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  deny  that  there  is 
at  present  any  agreement  as  to  tonnage,  although  it  is  admitted  by  two  or  three  of 
them  that  there  was  such  an  agreement  in  1896,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned. 
Nevertheless  these  railroad  officers  admit  that  there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  proportion  of  coal  handled  by  each  road  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and 
they  also  admit  that  each  road  tries  to  conform  in  a  general  way  to  the  proportion 
which  it  has  hitherto  carried.  They  assert  that  any  railroad  might,  without  viola 
tion  of  agreement  or  of  faith,  increase  its  aggregate  tonnage  and  endeavor  to  encroach 
on  the  traffic  of  its  competitors.  To  do  this,  however,  would  be  to  precipitate  a  gen- 
eral competitive  war,  a  general  oversupply  in  the  market,  and  a  reduction  in  prices, 
which  would  not  make  it  a  profitable  measure. 

1  Haddoclc,  pp.  524-627. 

sSavard,  pp.  511,  612;  Stearns,  p.  687;  Chlldii,  pp.  499,  500;  Harris,  p.  602;  Thomas,  pp.  555,  566; 
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The  present  division  of  output,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  the  result  of  many  years  of 
experience  and  of  conflict.    Further  conflicts  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  but,  apparently,  at  present,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the 
recent  movement  toward  community  of  interest,  there  is  less  disposition  than  has 
been  manifested  hitherto  toward  encroachment  by  any  railroad  upon  the  business  of 
the  others.    One  or  two  witnesses  point  out  also  that  some  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies have  certain  territory  naturally  tributary  to  them,  or  produce  to  a  certdin  extent 
a  particular  class  of  coal  for  which  there  is  an  especial  demand.    The  frequent  u^ 
of  such  phrases  as  ** proper  share"  and  "normal  tonnage**  as  applied  to  railroads 
seems  to  show  a  recognition  by  nearly  all  of  their  ofSlcers  that  it  is  not  to  the  inter- 
est of  any  road  to  compete  too  vigorously  or  to  endeavor  to  produce  coal  to  the 
maximum  of  its  capacity.     One  witness,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that 
there  is  some  consultation  among  the  railroads  regarding  the  output  and  prices,  and 
other  witnesses,  as  is  pointed  out  below,  admit  also  that  there  is  some  consultation 
as  r^;ards  prices,  which  presumably  involves  likew^ise  a  discussion  of  output.     Ref- 
erence is  also  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  in  the  past  worked 
less  in  harmony  in  this  regard  than  most  of  the  other  railroads.^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  hauled  by  the 

respective  railroads  during  the  year  1900.* 

Percent. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading «  21 

Lehigh  Valley 15.66 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 12. 67 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 11.48 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 11. 32 

Erie  Railroad 11.  51 

Delaware  and  Hudson 9. 55 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 4.  26 

Ontario  and  Western 2. 86 

Prices  and  their  relation  to  the  alleged  combination, — There  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  among  witnesses  that  the  anthracite  railroads  act  more  or  less  in  harmony 
as  regards  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  evidence,  however,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  hannony  goes,  or  as  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  movement  toward 
community  of  interest  upon  agreements  as  to  prices  or  upon  prices  themselves. 

No  witness  affirms  that  there  is  any  formal  and  definite  agreement  among  the 
railroads  or  the  railroad  coal  companies  as  regards  prices.  One  or  two  assert  that 
there  have  been  in  the  past  attempts  to  establish  such  agreements,  but  that  they 
have  broken  down.  Independent  operators  and  others,  notably  Mr.  Saward,  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal,  believe,  however,  that  there  are  informal  consultations  and 
understandings  at  the  present  time,  including  possibly  meetings  from  time  to  time 
of  sales  agents.  It  is  maintained  by  these  witnesses  that  the  prices  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent companies  are  practically  the  same  for  given  markets  and  grades  of  coal,  and 
that  changes  are  made  very  nearly  simultaneously.  Mr.  Saward  suggests  that  the 
railroad  coal  companies  may  communicate  with  each  other  by  telephone,  and  that 
these  informal  understandings  are  better  than  written  agreements,  because  there  is 
no  record  or  publicity. 

Representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  admit  that  the  prices  made  by  all  of  the 
roads  are  very  nearly  similar,  although  they  specifically  deny  that  there  is  any 
binding  agreement  on  the  subject.  Two  or  three  of  them  state  that  there  are 
occasionally  informal  consultations  between  sales  agents,  such  as  are  necessary  in 
every  business.     The  president  of  the  Reading  Company  says — ^and  his  statement  is 

1  Haddock,  pp.  525,  527,  632;   Saward,  pp.  514,  515;  Stearns,  pp.  678-583,  690;  Harris,  pp.  601-«B; 
McLeod,  pp.  664-667;  Thomas,  pp.  548,  550,  554;  Walter,  pp.  543,  545,  547;  Childs,  p.  500. 
iMcX/eod,  p.  571. 
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ooiToborated  by  two  or  three  other  witnesses — that  that  company  regularly  issues  a 
drcolar  of  prices,  which  has  a  considerable  influence  in  determining  the  prices  of 
other  companies.  At  the  same  time  this  witness  asserts  that  it  is  entirely  voluntary 
with  the  others  to  make  these  prices  or  not,  and  that  they  do  not  always  follow  them.' 
The  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  the  lai^gest  independent  coal  operators,  stated 
that  the  average  prices  received  by  that  company  for  the  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite 
oool  at  tide  water  from  1891  to  1900  were  as  follows: 

Average  prices  of  prepared  sizes  of  arUhraciie  coal. 


1900. 

lo9v. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1804. 

1898. 

1892. 

1891. 

18.761 

«3.49 

fS.589 

13.716 

t3.516 

18.237 

13.585 

13.967 

13.81 

18.799 

These  prices  are  presumably  not  far  from  the  average  received  by  other  producers 
during  this  period.  Witnesses  do  not  discuss,  however,  particularly,  the  movement 
of  prices  daring  these  years  in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  com- 
bination among  the  railroads,  nor  is  there  any  very  definite  evidence  as  to  the 
comparison  of  prices  during  the  past  decade  with  those  of  earlier  years.  It  is 
asserted  quite  generally  that  the  cost  of  mining  has  increased,  but  that  the  cost  of 
traDsportatdon  and  freight  rates  have  fallen  somewhat. 

Much  discQflsion  was  given  as  to  the  movements  of  prices  of  anthracite  coal  during 
the  past  year,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity of  interest  between  certain  of  the  railroads,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  strike 
of  anthracite  miners  in  September  and  October,  1900.  The  folloi¥ing  table  shows 
the  average  prices  for  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  received  by  Coxe  Brothers 
A  Co.  for  each  month  during  1900: 

1900. 

January $3,744 

February 3.566 

March.. 3.616 

April 3.466 

May 3.577 

June 3.551 

July 3.707 

August 1 3.654 

September 3.896 

October 4.103 

November 4. 14 

December 4.243 

It  will  be  seen  that  prices  advanced  from  $3,465  in  April  to  $4,243  in  December, 
or  an  increase  of  78  cents  per  ton.  It  is  stated  by  various  witnesses  that  the  prices 
in  the  fall  and  winter  are  always  considerably  higher  than  in  the  spring,  on  account 
of  the  great  difference  in  the  demand  at  the  respective  seasons.  Figures  submitted 
by  months  by  Coze  Brothers  &  Co.  show  advances  of  from  30  cents  to  65  cents  as 
between  the  spring  and  fall  in  most  years  since  1891.  The  advance  in  1900,  how- 
ever, is  greater  than  in  any  other  year  for  which  these  figures  were  submitted. 

Several  witnesses  state  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  February,  1901,  was  from 
20  to  30  cents  higher  than  it  had  been  at  the  corresponding  time  a  year  before.  The 
usual  spring  reduction  in  prices  was  made  in  April,  1901,  after  which  the  price  of 

stove  and  chestnut  coal,  as  announced  in  the  circulars  of  the  railroad  companies, 

~ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

iSaward,  pp.  512,  513,  517;  Haddock,  pp.  526,  529;  Stearns,  p.  582;  Harris,  pp.  599,  603,  604;  McLeod, 
p.  572;  Chllds,  pp.  499, 505;  Tfaomas,  p.  554;  Fleming,  pp.  538,  538. 
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seems  to  have  been  $4  per  ton,  and  the  price  for  broken  coal,  the  largest  size,  $3.50 
per  ton.  Virtually  all  the  witnesses  agree  in  holding  that  this  advance  in  prices 
during  1900  and  1901  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  coal,  caused, 
by  the  prolongev^l  strike  of  the  fall  of  1900,  rather  than  to  the  combination  among  the 
railroads.  The  strike  left  the  country  very  much  depleted  of  coal,  and  all  through, 
the  winter  the  mines  were  working  at  their  full  capacity.* 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  seems  to  think  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  combination  would  have  the  power  to  advance  prices,  not  being  limited  by 
the  competition  of  other  producers  of  anthracite  coal,  but  he,  like  the  representatives 
of  the  railroads,  doubts  whether  it  would  be  wise  policy  for  the  combination  to 
attempt  to  maintain  excessive  prices.  Various  other  witnesses,  including  especially 
the  representatives  of  the  railroads,  assert  that  there  is  a  very  close  limit  to  the  price 
of  anthracite  coal  through  the  competition  of  other  fuels,  and  that  the  producers, 
however  strongly  they  may  be  combined,  would  not  find  it  to  their  interests  to  advance 
prices  beyond  the  present  rates.  It  is  asserted  that  anthracite  coal  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  luxury.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  anthracite  coal  is  used  for  household 
purposes,  and  if  the  price  is  very  high  it  can  be  replaced  in  many  of  its  uses,  fiita- 
minous  coal  is  being  more  and  more  used,  so  these  witnesses  state,  for  producing  gas, 
steam,  and  hot-water  heat,  and  other  forms  of  heating  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  ranging  from  pea  coal  down,  which  are  neces- 
sarily produced  in  connection  with  the  breaking  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes,  can 
be  used  only  for  steam  purposes,  and  there  they  meet  very  directly  the  competition 
of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  asserted  that  because  of  this  competition  the  price  received 
for  these  smaller  sizes  of  coal  is  less  than  the  coat  of  production,  so  that  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  larger  sizes  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  profit  on  the  entire  output.  These  smaller  sizes  are  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  product.  Formerly  they  were  largely  thrown  away,  but  the  old  culm  piles 
are  now  being  worked  over  and  sold.  Several  witnesses  maintain  that  the  prices  of 
anthracite  coal  in  the  spring  of  1901,  although  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for 
earlier  years,  were  no  more  than  reasonable,  and  that  because  of  the  limited  nature 
of  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal  a  reduction  in  the  price  would  not  sufficiently 
increase  consumption  to  make  it  profitable  for  the  coal  producers.* 

Several  witnesses  assert  that  it  will  be  possible  through  combination  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  and  transporting  coal  so  as  to  permit  of  a  lowering  of  the  price  to 
consumers,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  producers  and  the  railroad  companies  a 
greater  profit  than  in  the  past.  The  oflicers  of  some  of  the  railroads  express  the  belief 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  that  the  railroads  should  act  in  harmony,  and 
the  same  opinion  is  held  by  two  or  three  other  witnesses,  notably  Mr.  Greene,  of  the 
Audit  Company  of  New  York.  Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, is  especially  emphatic  in  the  assertion  that  only  great  corporations  with  large 
capital  can  economically  produce  anthracite  coal.  It  is  pointed  out  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  that  if  the  railroads  act  in  harmony  it  will  in  many  cases  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  permitting  the  supply  of  particular  markets  from  the  nearest  and 
most  accessible  mines.  It  is  also  urged  that  where  each  railroad  company  feels  that 
it  must  produce  and  transport  as  much  coal  as  possible  it  is  tempted  to  operate 
mines  which  are  not  so  economical  as  those  controlled  by  some  other  railroads. 

The  greatest  saving,  it  is  asserted,  could  be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  middle- 
men in  the  sale  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  The  railroad  companies  could  establish 
large  dejwts  in  immediate  connection  with  their  tracks  from  which  coal  could  be 

iStearnB,  pp.  489-491;  Saward,  pp.  510,  511,  516:  FleminK,  p.  641;  Childs,  p.  499;  Walter,  pp.  543,  546; 
Stearns,  pp.  582,  583,  586,  594. 

« Haddock,  pp.  628,  529,  630,  531;  Saward,  pp.  510,  512.  513.  517;  Greene,  pp.  469,  470:  Stearns,  pp.678, 
663,  585,  586,  587;  Harris,  pp.  603,  609;  McLeod,  pp.  562,  657,  569;  Thomas,  p.  666;  Chllds,  pp.  601,  608; 
Fleming,  pp.  687.  641;  Walter,  p.  bin. 
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delivered  directly  to  carts  hauling  it  to  the  consumer.  Mr.  McLeod  believes  that  a 
saving  from  50  to  75  cents  per  ton  might  be  effected  in  this  latter  way  alone,  while 
Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  the  various  economies  which  might  result  from  a  complete 
consolidation  of  the  railroads  would  amount  to  $1  per  ton.  These  various  witnesses 
thuik  accordingly  that  a  more  complete  combination  than  that  which  at  present 
exists  is  desirable  for  the  public  interest.^ 

CapUaliscUion  of  reserve  coal  lands, — ^There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  on 
the  part  of  witnesses  as  to  the  effect  upon  prices  of  the  large  investments  made  by 
the  Reading  and  other  railroad  compcmies  in  coal  lands  in  advance  of  actual  produc- 
tion. The  Reading  Ck>mpany  has  the  largest  supply  of  coal  lands,  most  of  which  were 
bought  up  daring  the  seventies.  At  that  time  it  invested,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  one  witness,  about  $75,000,000  in  these  lands.  Other  companies  have  also 
made  large  investmentB.  It  is  stated  that  the  motive  for  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  was  to  insure  permanency  in  their  transportation.  One  or  two  wit- 
nesses, including  especially  Mr.  Haddock,  think  that  the  interest  on  these  invest- 
ments of  the  railroads  has  added  to  some  extent  to  the  price  of  coal.  Reference  is 
made  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  purchases  by  the  railroad  companies  have 
been  at  very  high  prices.  The  Erie  issued  $32,000,000  of  bonds  to  buy  up  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  and  the  annual  interest  of  $1,280,000  is  equal  to  50  or  60  cents 
per  ton  on  the  annual  output  of  these  lands.  If  the  Reading  lands  had  cost  propor- 
tionately as  much  they  would  have  represented  an  investment  of  $125,000,000.  Most 
witnesses,  hoinrever,  especially  those  representing  railroad  companies,  do  not  think  that 
the  interest  on  these  investments  in  coal  lands  adds  materially  to  prices.  They  state 
that  the  attempt  to  carry  them  has  lead  to  repeated  bankruptcies  in  the  case  of  the 
Reading  road  and  that  many  other  railroads  have  large  amounts  of  stocks  which  earn 
no  dividen^ls.  The  stocks  of  four  of  the  leading  roads  earning  no  dividends  were 
stated  by  oTie  witness  as  amounting  to  $382,000,000.  The  railroads  holding  these  large 
investments  have  been  forced  to  sell  coal,  it  is  argued,  in  competition  with  other 
producers  not  having  similar  burdens.  The  various  reorganizations  of  the  Reading 
have'redaoed  its  fixed  charges,  although  the  president  of  the  company  admits  that 
its  bonds  still  represent,  in  part,  investments  in  coal  lands.' 

It  is  admitted  by  two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  that  the  capitalization  of  several  of 
the  anthracite  roads  is  excessive,  but  they  hold  that  the  excess  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
stocks  receiving  no  dividends.  In  various  recent  reorganizations,  such  as  that  of  the 
Erie  and  the  Reading,  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  capitalization,  but  the  fixed 
charges  have  been  reduced,  bonds  being  either  issued  at  lower  interest  or  converted 
into  stocks.' 

Duration  of  coal  supply  and  cost  of  mining. — Witnesses  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
anthracite  coal  still  remaining  in  the  ground.  Estimates  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
supply  at  present  rates  of  production  range  from  80  to  200  years.  The  mines  in  the 
Wyoming  field,  which  were  the  most  accessible,  are  being  rapidly  worked  out,  and 
the  great  reserve  is  in  the  Southern  or  Schuylkill  field,  where  the  Reading  Ck)mpany 
has  very  large  coal  holdings.  In  this  field  the  coal  lies  deeper  and  in  thinner  seams, 
and  it  is  much  more  expensive  to  mine.  The  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company 
says  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  has  not  developed  its  lands  more  rapidly  is 
because  the  cost  of  mining  was  so  much  ipKOter  that  coal  could  not  be  produced 
profitably  in  competition  with  other  fields.  In  the  future  the  more  difficult  mines 
will  have  to  be  worked,  and  the  Reading's  lands  will  become  more  valuable. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  anthracite  supply, 

1  Walter,  p.  544;  McLeod,  pi>.  568,  569,  575;  Greene,  pp.  468-478;  Thomas,  p.  666;  Harris,  p.  599;  Wood- 
lock,  p.  452. 

*  Haddock,  pp.  523.  5S4;  Greene,  p.  472;  Harris,  pp.  604-<XX>:  McLeod,  p.  566;  Saward,  pp.  517-519 
Thomas,  p.  555;  Childs,  pp.  506, 504;  Woodlock,  pp.  453-455. 

>  Woodlock,  p.  456;  Harris,  pp.  597, 598;  McLeod,  p.  578. 
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witnesses  agree  in  holding  that  the  cost  of  mining  has  advanced  in  the  past  and  wiD 
steadily  advance  in  the  future.  The  improvements  in  methods  of  mining  and  han- 
dling coal  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  added  difficulties  arising  from  the  necessity  of 
raining  deeper  and  less  satisfactory  seams.  The  price  of  coal  will  necessarily  advance 
hereafter,  it  is  maintained,  if  it  is  to  be  mined  profitably  at  all,  although  the  advance 
will  be  slow.  One  prominent  witness  doubts  whether  the  output  of  the  anthracite 
mines  will  ever  be  much  greater  in  a  year  than  at  present 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  more  easily  worked  veins  have  already  been  exhausted, 
and  that  mines  now  are  deeper  and  in  many  cases  are  working  much  thinner  veins 
of  coal.  For  these  reasons  there  is  greater  expense  in  lifting  coal,  in  pumping 
water,  in  sinking  shafts,  and  in  various  other  directions.  The  cost  of  establishing  a 
working  colliery  plant  is  said  to  have  risen  greatly,  the  cost  in  some  cases  at  present 
being  no  less  than  $1,000,000.  As  to  the  average  cost  of  mining  at  present,  no  defi- 
nite statements  were  made,  several  witnesses  asserting  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  costs,  and  particularly  that  there  are  very  great  differences  as  between 
different  mines.  Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that 
he  estimates  the  cost  at  the  mine  at  $1.59  per  ton,  while  by  paying  interest  on  the 
value  of  coal  lands  the  cost  is  brought  up  to  $1.90  per  ton.  The  average  freight  rate 
he  estimates  at  $1.50  per  ton  to  tide  water.  The  average  price  at  tide  water  for  20 
years  has  been  $3.48.^ 

The  anihraciie  coed  gtrike  of  1900, — Mr.  Steams,  of  CJoxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  explains 
the  nature  of  the  demands  of  the  miners  in  the  strike  of  1900.  About  1875  there  was 
an  agreement  between  the  operators  and  the  miners,  by  which  wages  were  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  price  of  coal  at  tide  water.  The  basis  was  at  the  price  of  $5  per  ton. 
For  every  advance  or  decline  of  10  cents,  wages  were  to  rise  or  fall  1  per  cent.  The 
price  of  coal  fell  so  greatly  that  the  operators  made  concessions,  treating  the  freight 
rate  from  the  coal  mines  to  tide  water  as  equaling  $2.50,  the  rate  prevailing  in  1875, 
instead  of  the  actually  much  lower  figure.  The  miners,  however,  demanded,  in  1900, 
that  the  entire  sliding-scale  system  be  abandoned,  and  that  wages  be  raised  10  per 
cent  above  the  existing  rates,  while  the  price  of  powder  should  be  reduced  to  $1.60. 
These  demands  were  finally  granted  by  the  employers. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  do  not  discuss  the  strike  in  any  detail.  Several  officers  of 
railroads  and  operators  think  that  the  demands  were,  on  the  whole,  just,  but  others 
hold  that  they  were  excessive,  and  that  the  producers  can  not  permanently  recoup 
themselves  for  the  advance  in  wages  by  additions  to  price.  It  is  quite  generally 
admitted,  however,  that  the  shortage  of  coal,  caused  by  the  suspension  of  work  in 
the  busy  season,  permitted  the  advance  of  price  sufficiently  for  the  time  being 
to  benefit  the  railroads  and  the  operators.  One  or  two  witnesses  complain  of  the 
agitators  who  came  from  outside  the  region  and  induced  the  miners  to  join  the 
labor  organization  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workera,  and  to  enter  the  strike. 
Mr.  Steams  asserts  that  the  men  of  his  mines  were  satisfied,  but  that  they  were 
assaulted  and  intimidated  until  the  mines  had  to  close.  There  is  some  discussion 
among  witnesses  as  to  the  desirability  of  arbitration  in  the  case  of  such  a  dispute 
as  this.' 

1  McLeod,  pp.  665,  570,  571;  Greene,  p.  475;  Fleming,  p.  540;  Thomas,  p.  555;  Stearns,  pp.  5M,  594, 
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TICKET  BROKERAGE. 


Mr.  lLandenl>eTiger,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ticket  Brokers'  Aasociation,  gave  very  extended  testimony  before  the  Industrial 
Commiasioii  on  the  sabject  of  ticket  brokerage.  Practically  no  testimony  from  the 
mlroad  standpoint  is  presented  in  this  volume,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
diacuaedon  of  the  subject  in  the  earlier  volume. 

General  nature  of  busiriess. — Mr.  Lindenberger  states  that  it  is  the  business  of  ticket 
brokeTB  to  bay  -paaoenger  tickets  from  railways  and  from  passengers,  and  to  sell  them 
to  travelers  below  the  published  tariff  rates.    The  business  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  there  are  differences  in  rates  per  mile  on  different  kinds  of  tickets,  and  for  dif- 
ferent distances.     Through  tickets  are  sold  at  reduced  rates  as  compared  with  local 
tickets,  and  brokers  handle  unused  coupons  for  parts  of  through  joumejrs.    The 
letum  coupons  of  excursion  and  special  return  tickets  are  also  bought  and  sold. 
One  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  business  has  been  the  handling  of  mileage  books. 
Brokers  would  buy  mileage  books  from  the  railroads  and  allow  passengera  to  use 
parts  of  them.    Many  of  these  books  are  good  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  even  where 
printed  regulations  nominally  restrict  them  to  the  purchaser  or  his  family.    At 
present,  especially  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  country,  mileage  books 
interchangeable  upon  numerous  railroads  have  been  introduced,  and  these  are  so 
arran^id  that  they  can  he  used  only  by  the  actual  purchaser,  who  gets  a  rebate  on 
showing  that  he  has  Uf^ed  up  the  mileage.    This  arrangement  prevents  dealing  in 
these  books  by  ticket  brokers. 

This  witness  states  that  brokers  correspond  with  one  another,  suppljring  sheets 
showing  what  tickets  they  have  available,  so  that  a  broker  in  one  city  can  make  a 
through  rate  by  using  a  ticket  which  he  has  to  a  given  point,  and  arranging  with  a 
broker  there  to  supply  a  ticket  to  the  destination.  By  such  practices  ticket  brokers, 
through  their  superior  knowledge  of  rates  made  throughout  the  country,  often  suc- 
ceed in  giving  passengers  Information  as  to  low  rates  which  they  would  not  other 
wise  be  able  to  take  advantage  of. 

Ticket  broken  are  able,  according  to  this  witness,  to  save  money  to  passengers 
selling  their  tickets  and  to  those  buying  as  well.  The  claim  that  railroads  redeem 
the  unused  parts  of  their  tickets  at  the  full  value  is  only  partly  true.  A  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  costs  $17,  while  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  $8,  and 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  $12.  The  railroad  will  pay  the  passenger  $9  for  the  coupon 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  while  the  broker  would  give  him  $10,  and  sell  it  for  $11. 
The  return  coupons  on  excursion  tickets  sold  for  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  have  no 
redemption  value. 

Support  of  ticket  brokerage  by  railroads, — ^Mr.  Lindenbeiger  asserts  further  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  ticket  brokers  is  carried  on  with  the  support  and 
connivance  of  the  railroads.  This  was  especially  true  before  about  1896;  since  then 
railroads  are  so  in  harmony  and  maintain  rates  so  strictly  that  they  are  less  tempted 
to  secure  the  services  of  broken.  The  motive  of  railroads  in  this  practice  is  to  get 
competitive  business,  and  that  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Through  the  brokers  they 
can  cut  rates  secretly,  or  even  without  cutting  rates  they  can  sell  more  tickets  because 
of  the  employment  of  such  agents.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  brokers  could 
carry  on  business  profitably  without  some  such  support  from  the  railroads. 

LegiHmaey  of  brokerage  business, — Mr.  Lindenberger  asserts  emphatically  that  the 
buainesB  of  ticket  brokerage  is  entirely  legitimate.  If  a  railroad  makes  a  reduced 
rate  for  any  ciass  of  tickets,  it  ought  to  make  no  difference  to  it  who  uses  the  ticket  or 
any  part  of  it  The  supreme  court  of  New  York  has  held  that  this  was  a  normal  busi- 
neas,  and  that  if  a  railroad  company  undertook  to  carry  the  holder  of  a  ticket  from 
one  place  to  another  for  a  given  rate,  it  cost  no  more  to  carry  one  person  than  another. 
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Mr.  Lindenbeiger  denies  the  weight  of  the  charges  that  brokers  sell  forged  and  fraud- 
ulent tickets  and  tickets  with  altered  dates,  and  that  they  resort  to  other  illegitimate 
practices,  such  as  persuading  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickets,  but  to  sell  them.  He 
asserts  that  instances  of  fraud  are  extremely  rare,  if  they  occur  at  all.  The  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  which  includes  335  members,  has  in  its  constitution  a 
declaration  that  no  member  shall  engage  in  any  practice  which  shall  bring  discredit 
upon  the  profession.  Unless  by  specific  contract  with  the  passenger  in  writing,  mem- 
bers must  guarantee  to  passengers  that  their  tickets  will  be  honored.  Mr.  Linden- 
berger  asserts  that  no  member  of  the  association  has  ever  been  arrested  for  fraud  or 
charged  with  it,  and  that  even  railroad  officers  will  certify  to  the  high  character  of 
these  brokers.  He  adds  that  the  changes  brought  against  ticket  brokers  by  railroads 
are  not  usually  specific,  and  seldom  mention  names. 

This  witness  denies  also  that  there  is  any  general  public  antipathy  to  the  business 
of  ticket  brokerage.  He  asserts  that  the  petitions,  and  the  resolutions  of  commer- 
cial bodies,  brought  to  bear  by  railroad  companies  in  advocating  legislation,  are 
secured  by  great  pressure  and  are  not  typical.  The  railroad  companies  themselves 
recognize  that  antiscalping  laws  are  not  popular  with  the  masses.  The  agitation  in 
favor  of  antiscalping  laws  has  been  most  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  recent  years  before  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  but  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  only  ten  States  to  pass  these  laws.  In  New  York  and  Texas  the 
laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional,  and  in  the  other  States  they  are  dead 
lettera.  The  witness  asserts  that  newspapers  which  attack  ticket  brokers  are  directiy 
inspired  by  the  railroads,  many  of  their  articles  being  in  almost  identical  form,  and 
that  many  other  leading  papers  have  defended  the  brokers.  Labor  organizations 
also  are  almost  uniformly  in  isL^pr  of  permitting  brokerage.  The  witness  would  be 
willing  that  the  Government  should  require  a  license  for  ticket  brokers,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  any  reasonable  regulations,  but  he  does  not  think  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  practice  is  justifiable  or  constitutional. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS  AND  PUBLIC  UTIUTIES. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  president  of  the  National  Public  Ownership  League,  presented 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  an  elaborate  aigument  in  favor  of  the  Government 
ownership  of  public  utilities  in  general,  and  with  especial  reference  to  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones.^  The  general  arguments  which  he  brings  forward  apply, 
in  his  opinion,  with  somewhat  vaiying  degrees  of  emphasis,  to  all  these  classes  of 
public  utilities,  as  well  as  to  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants,  street  railways,  and 
other  similar  enterprises  in  cities.  Officers  of  railroads  give  little  testimony  on  this 
subject,  apparentiy  considering  Government  ownership  of  railways  not  a  live  question 
at  present  The  discussion  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  municipal  monopolies  in 
particular  in  which  several  other  witnesses  take  part  is  summarized  below. 

Oeneral  principles  and  scope  of  Government  ovmership. — Professor  Parsons  holds  that 
the  relative  merits  of  public  and  private  ownership  of  railways  and  other  utilities 
must  be  judged  not  merely  by  rates  and  costs  of  operation,  nor  by  financial  results, 
but  by  the  general  effect  on  civilization,  government,  and  progress.  He  says  that 
under  private  ownership  material  interests  alone  are  considered,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  owners  of  the  utilities  are  the  first  aim,  often  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
public.  Not  merely  do  excessive  rates  result  from  this  aim,  but  there  are  many 
other  evils,  such  as  discriminations  between  individuals  and  places  in  the  changes 
and  quality  of  service,  overcapitalization  and  stock  speculation,  ill  treatment  of 
abor,  disregard  of  public  safety,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  under  Government  ownei^ 
8hip,  according  to  this  witness,  the  aim  in  the  operation  of  public  utilities  should  be 
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to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  and  not  to  make  money,  and  in  coontries 
where  that  system  is  most  highly  developed  the  results  have  shown  that  this  aim  is 
actually  constantly  operative  in  the  management. 

Rata  and  co9U  of  operation  under  Government  and  private  service. — Professor  Parsons 
MMTts  that  the  general  principle  of  rate-making  under  private  ownership  of  natural 
monopoUee  is  to  fix  the  charges  at  the  point  that  will  secure  the  maximum  profit, 
which  is  not  usoally  the  point  either  of  lowest  cost  of  operation  or  of  maximum  use  of 
the  service.    Public  ownership  seeks  a  lower  rate  level  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
Oi^  to  the  lowest  possible  point  by  increasing  the  service,  the  endeavor  being  to  render 
the  mft'giTniit¥i  service  at  the  lowest  cost  of  profitable  operation.    The  witness  points  out 
numerons  inHtances  in  which  governments  have  taken  over  the  operation  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  other  enterprises,  and  have  immediately  reduced  the  charges  greatly 
as  compared  with  those  formerly  prevailing.    He  also  compares  the  average  rates 
for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile  in  the  United  States  and  leadiog  European  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  average  rates  per  passenger  mile.    These  figures  show  the  rates 
on  peasenger  traffic  in  Europe  fronr  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  American  rates  on  freight  traffic  from  40  to  70  per  cent  lower  per  ton- 
mile  than  in  the  European  countries  named. 

It  is  held,  however,  that  the  comparison  as  to  freight  rates  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  much  longer  haul  of  each  ton  of  freight  in  the  United  States,  more  than  double 
the  average  haul  in  most  of  the  other  countries.  Terminal  charges,  being  an  impoiv 
tant  element  of  cost,  are  proportionately  less  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  case  of  the 
longer  haul.  The  witness  declares  also  that  proper  comparisons  as  to  charges  are 
entirely  impractical  because  of  the  extremely  wide  difference  in  conditions  of  cost 
as  between  different  countries.  Even  if  it  be  shown  that  the  service  is  more  efficient 
and  cheaper  in  the  United  States,  this  would  be  largely  due  to  the  superior  ability 
of  American  workingmen  and  business  managers,  a  superiority  which  shows  itself 
aamuch  in  contrast  with  private  enterprises  abroad  as  with  public  enterprises.  The 
only  fair  comparisons  are  within  a  single  country,  and  the  fact  that  countries  which 
have  gone  to  public  ownership  are  all  uniformly  satisfied  with  it  and  tend  con- 
stantly to  extend  its  scope  shows  that  it  is  the  beet  system.  Professor  Parsons  holds 
also  that  there  are  numerous  and  important  economies  attached  to  unified  man- 
agement by  government  and  to  coordination  between  different  forms  of  public  serv- 
ice^ He  believes  that  by  the  savings  secured  in  this  manner,  and  by  avoiding  the 
payment  of  interest  on  overcapitalized  securities,  the  United  States  could  save 
1600,000,000  yearly  to  the  people  by  public  management  of  railroads. 

i\iMic  oumerskip  in  reUUion  to  politics, — Professor  Parsons  believes  further  that 
instead  of  increasing  the  danger  of  political  corruption  Government  ownership  of 
pablic  utilities  tends  to  reduce  it.  He  declares  that  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
quasi  public  corporations,  such  as  railroads,  are  essentially  sovereign  powers.  Their 
charges,  not  being  subject  to  competition,  in  many  instances  are  virtually  taxes. 
Their  ability  to  influence  the  prosperity  of  individuals  and  communities,  to  qualify 
the  effects  of  a  protective  tariff  by  excessively  low  import  rates,  etc.,  shows  the 
Decessity  of  public  r^ulation.  Moreover,  at  present  the  corporations  operating  these 
public  utilities  are  constantly  tending  to  corrupt  legislative  bodies  and  public  officers, 
national,  State,  and  municipal,  in  order  to  secure  franchises  and  other  advantages. 
Finally,  the  tendency  of  private  ownership  of  railroads  and  other  similar  enterprises 
is  to  build  up  great  private  fortunes,  thereby  introducing  a  degree  of  industrial 
inequality  which  is  inconsistent  with  democracy  in  political  methods  and  in  education. 
This  vritness  does  not  fear  greatly  the  political  dangers  arising  from  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  civil  servants  through  an  extension  of  Government  ownership.  He 
would  apply  strict  methods  of  examination  for  entrance  into  service  and  for  pro- 
motion. While  he  would  favor  the  granting  of  very  favorable  conditions  of  employ- 
ment toGovenunent  servants,  he  does  not  think  that  this  would  constitute  the 
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unjust  establishmeDt  of  a  favored  office  class.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  office- 
holders would  be  a  large  enough  proportion  of  the  population  to  exercise  a  dangerous 
political  influence  at  the  polls,  nor  that  their  own  liberty  would  be  abridged  through 
the  influence  of  party  leaders  and  superior  officers.  He  points  to  New  Zealand,  the 
English  cities,  and  other  governments  which  have  greatly  extended  government 
ownership,  as  showing  the  possibility  of  minimizing  or  eliminating  these  evils. 

DenrabUUy  of  gradual  mooemerU  toward  Oovernment  ownership. — In  spite  of  his  argu- 
ments as  to  the  beneflts  of  Government  ownership,  Professor  Parsons  does  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  ripe  as  yet  for  public  ownership  of  railroads.  We  need  to 
become  more  thoroughly  democratic  in  government,  to  secure  for  the  people  more 
genuine  control  over  public  affairs  before  greaUy  increasing  Government  ownership. 
It  would,  however,  be  desirable  at  an  early  day,  if  not  immediately,  to  acquire  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  municipalities  should  move  steadily  toward  the  public 
ownership  of  municipal  utilities.  The  witness  believes  that  there  is  a  very  rapid 
growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  ownership,  and  asserts  that  in  this  as  in  other 
countries  the  actual  extent  of  public  functions  is  steadily  increasing.  In  his  judg- 
ment the  best  way  for  the  Grovemment  to  acquire  the  telegraph  or  the  railroads 
would  be  to  begin  by  bujring  up  or  constructing  a  part  of  the  system,  and  then  gradu- 
ally to  extend  the  scope  of  the  public  ownership.  He  would  favor  paying  to  the 
owners  of  the  present  plants  the  full  value  of  their  plants  as  indicated  by  the  market 
prices  of  securities,  even  although  in  many  instances  the  enterprises  are  greatly 
overcapitalized. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  basis  of  chaiges  for  the  service  of  public  utilities  is  also 
discussed  by  this  witness.  He  asserts  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  universal  economic 
principle  that  the  chaiges  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs.  It  may  be  that  the 
great  extension  of  the  use  of  the  service  would  be  of  sufficient  general  advantage  in 
promoting  intelligence,  civilization,  and  happiness  as  to  justify  the  reduction  of 
chaiges  below  cost  while  making  up  the  deficit  through  taxation.  The  movement 
of  Grovemment  service  in  the  past  has  been  steadily  toward  doing  away  with  the 
principle  of  payment  by  the  individual  as  regards  services  which  are  most  essential 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  in  general  at  the  present 
time  the  charges  for  the  ordinary  so-called  public  utilities — railroads,  street  railways, 
lighting  plants,  tel^raphs,  etc. — should,  under  Government  management,  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  operation,  and  that  these  plants  might  even  be  required  to 
contribute  taxes  toward  the  general  public  administration,  as  they  have  done  under 
private  ownership. 

TELEGRAPH  BUSINESS. 

Professor  Parsons^  and  Messrs.  Randall'  and  Roberts,'  the  latter  two  representing 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  appeared  before  the  Industrial  Ck)mmission 
as  advocates  of  Government  ownership  of  tel^raphs,  while  Mr.  Hitchcock  urges  the 
adoption  of  the  same  system,  especially  in  connection  with  the  use  of  improved 
methods  of  automatic  operation,  such  as  the  system  invented  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Delany. 
Mr.  Clark,*  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  Mr. 
Chandler,^  president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  gave  testimony  on  the  same 
subject. 

Alleged  excemve  capiializaiion  and  charges, — It  is  admitted  that  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  practically  all  carried  on  by  the  two  companies  just  named,  and 
that  they  work  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  one  another.  While  they  have  no 
definite  understanding  or  agreement  fixing  rates,  there  is  an  understanding  that 
secret  reductions  in  rates  shall  not  be  made;  and  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  first 
established,  in  1888,  certain  specially  low  rates  which  had  previously  prevailed  were 
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abandonecl.     Representatives  of  the  companiee  aasert  that  in  most  more  important 
places  there  is,  in  a  sense,  competition  between  them.    A  table  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  ho^vrever,  shows  that  average  receipts  per  message  have  not  been  reduced  since 
188S.   Mr.  Chandler  believes  that  unified  ownership  of  the  entire  system  would  be 
preferable  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  but  that  the  public  opposition  to 
moDopoly  would  not  make  it  good  policy. 
The  advocates  of  Grovemment  ownership  assert  that  the  charges  of  the  telegraph 
companies  are  extortionate  as  compared  with  the  rates  in  European  countries  and  as 
compaied  with  the  actual  cost  of  operation.    It  is  chai^ged  especially  that  the  V^estem 
Union  Telegraph  Company  is  enormously  overcapitalized.    Its  present  capitaliza- 
tion, indading  stocks  of  minor  companies  which  it  has  guaranteed,  is  1135,000,000. 
These  witnesses  point  out  that  from  time  to  time  since  1858  very  lai^  stock  dividends 
have  been  declared  by  the  company,  and  they  hold  that  at  the  time  of  the  various 
oonaolidations  with  other  companies  the  stocks  have  been  increased  entirely  out  of 
proportioii  to  the  value  of  the  new  property  taken  in.    They  maintain  that  the 
growth  of  the  system  has  been  almost  wholly  paid  for  out  of  earnings,  while  at  the 
same  time  ample  dividends  on  inflated  capitalization  have  been  earned.    It  is 
asBerted  that  at  the  maximum  the  lines  of  tibe  Western  Union  Company  could  be 
duplicated  for  $30,000,000.    In  Ohio,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the 
asBessment  of  the  company's  lines,  it  took  the  matter  into  court  and  claimed  that 
the  average  cost  per  mile  of  poles  in  that  State,  with  all  the  wires,  including  stations 
and  equipment,  was  only  |103,  which  would  make  the  190,000  or  200,000  miles  owned 
by  the  company  worth  about  120,000,000.    One  witness  also  quotes  figures  from  the 
reports  of  the  Western  Union  Company  showing  the  cost  of  constructing  of  the  total 
amoonts  of  line  added  in  certain  recent  years  to  have  been  less  than  |100  per  mile 
of  poles  and  $50  per  mile  of  wire.    He  idso  refers  to  statements  of  telegraph  experts 
to  somewhat  similar  effect. 

Mr.  Clark  denies  emphatically  that  the  Western  Union  Company  is  overcapital- 
ized. He  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  company  amounts  to  $645  per  mile  of 
poles  and  $130  per  mile  of  wire.  He  asserts  that  to  say  that  lines  could  be  repro- 
duced for  $120  or  $130  per  mile  is  preposterous.  On  many  lines  there  are  very  many, 
sometimes  as  many  as  200  wires,  which  greatly  increase  the  cost,  while  terminals 
and  undeiground  construction  in  cities  are  very  expensive  and  must  be  included. 
At  the  same  time  the  witness  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  average  cost 
of  constructing  a  mile  of  poles  with  one  wire  because  of  the  great  difference  in  local 
conditions.  The  company  has  spent  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  in  renewals  and 
reconstructions  since  1866.  Mr.  Clark  also  compares  the  capitalization  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines  with  those  in  Great  Britain,  showing  that  the  capital  outlay  of  the  British 
Government  is  about  twice  as  great  per  mile  as  that  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany. On  this  point,  however.  Professor  Parsons  remarks  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment when  it  bought  out  the  lines  from  private  companies  x)aid  four  times  as  much 
^8  they  were  worth. 

The  rates  for  commercial  telegrams  in  the  United  States  are  all  based  on  the  mes- 
sage of  ten  words,  the  address  and  signature  being  sent  free.  The  rates  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  a  few  other  near  and  important  centers  are  20  cents 
for  a  ten-word  message,  with  1  cent  for  additional'  words.  From  New  York  to  adja- 
cent States,  within  New  England,  and  within  many  of  the  more  densely  populated 
States,  the  rate  is  25  cents,  with  2  cents  for  extra  words.  From  this,  rates  range  up 
to  $1.07,  to  the  Pacific  coast  The  average  receipts  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  for  messages  of  all  lengths  and  covering  all  different  distances,  during  1900 
were  30.8  cents. 

The  rate  per  word  for  messages  in  Great  Britain,  from  any  point  to  any  point, 
regardless  of  distance,  is  stated  to  be  1  cent,  the  minimum  charge  being  12  cents, 
and  the  average  receipts  for  messages  of  all  lengths  actually  sent  being  15}  cents. 
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The  rate  in  France  is  1  cent  per  word,  minimum  charge  10  cents,  and  average 
receipts  for  all  messages  15}  cents.  In  Gennany  the  ordinary  rate  per  word  is  H 
cents,  and  the  minimum  charge  12  cents.  The  rates  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
are  very  much  lower  still,  while  those  in  Austria  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
France. 

Mr.  Clark  gives  practically  the  same  statements  as  to  actual  rates  as  witnesses  who 
favor  government  ownership.  He  claims,  however,  that  by  sending  the  address 
and  signature  free  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  handles  on  the  average 
21  words  for  a  10-word  message,  and  that  the  rate  for  an  equal  number  of  words  in 
European  countries,  where  every  word  is  chai^ged  for,  would  be  usually  about  21 
cents,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  distances  as  great  as  can 
possibly  be  reached  within  many  of  the  European  countries,  the  rate  is  25  cents.  He 
asserts  especially  that  the  average  distances  to  which  messages  are  transmitted  in 
these  foreign  countries,  with  their  dense  population,  are  much  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  distance  is  an  important  factor  in  estimating  cost,  especially 
because  of  the  interest  on  the  lines.  On  this  latter  point  Professor  Parsons  asserts 
that  the  interest  can  not  greatly  affect  chaises,  on  the  basis  even  of  the  high  capital- 
ization of  the  Western  Union  Company.  He  also  declares  that  the  proper  basis  of 
comparison  is  not  the  cost  of  sending  a  possible  21  words  on  a  10-word  rate — ^though 
he  quotes  earlier  statements  of  telegraph  officers  to  show  that  the  average  number  of 
words  sent  in  the  United  States  is  considerably  less — ^but  the  number  of  words  actu- 
ally sent  per  message.  The  average  number  for  all  messages  in  Great  Britain  is  only 
15.  The  actual  average  receipts  for  all  messages,  he  says,  are  at  least  twice  as  great 
in  the  United  States  as  in  most  European  countries. 

Mr.  Clark  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Government's  telegraph 
has  been  operated  at  a  deficit  constantly,  the  aggregate  deficit  since  1870  being  nearly 
$40,000,000.  This  deficit  he  attributes  to  the  unduly  low  rates,  and  especially  to  the 
attempt  to  reach  small  and  inaccessible  places  where  business  does  not  pay.  To  this 
it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  division  of 
expense  between  the  British  post-office  and  telegraph  departments;  that  the  deficit 
is  lai^ly  explained  by  the  excessive  price  paid  for  the  lines  bought  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment, entailing  a  heavy  interest  charge;  and  finally  that  the  British  Government  has 
added  each  year  to  the  operating  expenses  the  cost  of  extensions  and  improvements, 
which  are  represented,  in  the  case  of  the  American  companies,  by  new  capital.  If 
these  expenses  for  construction  be  omitted,  according  to  this  witness,  the  total  British 
deficit  is  very  small,  and  in  many  years  there  has  been  a  profit. 

Mr.  Clark  also  compares  rates  from  various  European  capitals  and  leading  cities  to 
leading  cities  in  other  countries  and  shows  that  they  are  much  hif^her  than  rates  for 
certain  corresponding  distances  in  the  United  States.  Other  witnesses,  however, 
declare  that  comparisons  of  international  rates,  where  messages  must  pass  over 
the  lines  of  different  countries,  are  not  fair,  but  that  only  internal  rates  should  be 
compared  with  internal  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark  declares  finally  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  reduce  rates  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  earning 
a  reasonable  profit.  He  points  out  very  great  reductions  in  rates,  especially  to  more 
distant  points,  since  1866,  attributing  this  reduction  especially  to  the  consolidation  of 
previously  separate  lines.  A  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark  shows  the  average  tolls 
received  per  message  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  since  1868.  These 
figures  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  of  the  company  from  ordinary 
messages  by  the  total  number  of  ordinary  messages,  so  that  the  average  mcludes 
messages  of  all  lengths  sent  for  all  distances.  The  average  tolls  received  in  1868  were 
$1,047  per  message.  By  1875  the  average  had  fallen  to  54  cents  and  by  1880  to  38.4 
cents.    The  average  receipts  in  1885  were  32.1  cents;  in  1887,  30.4  cents.    The  receipts 
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roee  in  1890  to  32.4  cents.    Since  1895,  when  the  average  receipts  were  30.7  cents, 
there  has  been  practically  no  change  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Clark  declares  that  while  farther  reduction  in  rates  would  doubtlesB  increase 

business,  it  would  not  be  profitable,  because  the  wires  are  already  being  used  at 

their  fnll  capacity.     It  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Postmaster-General 

Wanamaker  was  led  to  believe  that  a  uniform  25-cent  rate  throughout  the  country 

would  be  largely  profitable  to  the  telegraph  companies  and  that  a  10-cent  rate  would 

be  possible  under  Government  ownership  by  operation  in  connection  with  the 

postal  system.     One  witness  also  asserts  that  the  manager  of  the  former  Baltimore 

and  OMo  Telegraph  Company  said  that  it  operated  at  a  profit  while  charging  only 

10  cents  for  many  shorter  distances  and  15  cents  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Oeneral  argument  for  Government  mtmership. — ^The  advocates  of  Government  owner- 
ship, Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Professor  Parsons,  base  their  argument  chiefly 
upon  the  possibility  of  reducing  rates  if  the  Government  should  take  over  the  service 
and  consider  the  interests  of  the  public  rather  than  the  earning  of  dividends  on  an 
exceaaiye  capitalization.  They  maintain  that  it  is  the  constitutional  right,  and  even 
duty,  of  the  Government  to  control  the  means  of  communication  by  telegraph  as  w^ell 
as  by  the  mails.  They  assert  especially  that  there  would  be  great  economy  from 
combining  the  telegraph  with  the  post-office,  since  the  offices  could  be  in  the  same 
buildings  and,  in  many  cases,  the  same  employees  could  carry  on  both  classes  of 
service.  It  is  held  that  the  success  of  the  Government  in  administering  the  postal 
system  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  ability  to  manage  the  telegraph,  and  that  the 
experience  of  leading  countries  the  world  over,  nearly  all  of  which  have  brought 
the  telegraph  under  Government  operation,  is  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  that 
8%'8tem  here. 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Government  could  probably  operate  the  telegraph  successfully,  and  that  this  would 
be  especially  true  if  it  were  able  to  secure  an  efficient  civil  service.  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  that  Government  operation  would  result,  as  it  has  in  Great 
Britain,  in  a  deficit,  and  that  the  service  would  be  unsatisfactory.  He  asserts  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  post-office  and  the  telegraph.  The  post- 
office  authorities  make  use  of  private  means  of  transportation,  so  that  little  capital  is 
involved,  while  the  extension  of  the  tel^raph  involves  a  large  capital  investment. 
This  witness  holds  that  there  would  be  little  economy  from  combination  of  the  post- 
office  and  the  telegraph,  since  in  most  small  places  the  postmasters  would  not  be 
skilled  operators.  There  would  be  a  constant  temptation  under  local  pressure  to 
extend  lines  to  places  where  they  would  not  be  profitable,  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  civil  service  would  lead  to  abuses. 

Witnesses  who  favor  Government  ownership  assert  that  most  of  the  Postmasters- 
General  since  1844  have  favored  the  postal  telegraph. 

Alleged  discrminalions  and  other  abuses, — ^The  advocates  of  Government  ownership 
further  maintain  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  alleged  news  monopoly  possessed  by  the  Associated  Press.  It  is  chaiged  that 
the  telegraph  company  serves  the  papers  of  the  Associated  Press  at  very  much  lower 
rates  than  it  serves  individual  papers  or  small  groups  of  papers  on  a  circuit,  and  that 
no  newspaper  can  secure  the  services  of  the  Associated  Press  without  the  consent  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  city  or  town  which  are  already  members  of  the  association,  so 
tliat  virtually  a  monopoly  is  maintained  which  reduces  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  and  thus  injures  the  public  and  especially  the  printing  craft  Mr.  Randall 
and  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  Typographical  Union  especially  insist  on  this  point. 

Replying  to  these  charges,  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Company 
asserts  that  newspaper  rates  are  of  different  classes  in  consideration  of  the  time  and 
duuacter  of  the  service  and  especially  of  the  number  of  papers  in  a  circuit  and  the 
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distances.  He  asserts  that  every  newspaper  or  association  of  newspapers  has  the 
same  privileges  as  others  under  similar  conditions.  If  there  be  any  monopoly  in 
the  handling  of  news,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Associated  Press  itself  and  not  of  the 
telegraph  company. 

Witnesses  also  complain  that  the  telegraph  company  discriminates  in  the  handling 
of  messages,  favoring  especially  the  brokerage  business  and  in  some  cases  the  news- 
paper business.  Instances  of  long  delay  in  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  private 
messages  are  presented.  It  is  replied  by  the  officers  of  the  tel^raph  companies  that 
there  is  no  precedence  given  to  any  class  of  business  except  Government  business, 
but  that  many  brokers  and  others  have  leased  wires  over  which  the  tel^raph  com- 
panies have  no  control. 

The  advocates  of  Government  ownership  further  maintain  that  the  system  of  grant- 
ing franks  to  public  officers  is  a  serious  abuse,  tending  to  influence  the  action  of  such 
officers  in  regard  to  the  telegraph  business.  They  also  assert  that  there  are  personal 
discriminations  in  giving  tel^raph  franks  to  private  individuals.  Mr.  Chandler 
admits  that  franks  are  given  to  many  public  men  in  the  national,  state,  and  local 
governments,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  system  done  away  with.  Mr. 
Clark  asserts  that  these  franks  to  public  officers  are  granted  merely  as  a  matter  of 
personal  courtesy  and  do  not  represent  any  quid  pro  quo. 

It  is  also  argued  by  advocates  of  Government  ownership  that  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  tends  to  suppress  progress  in  the  telegraph  business  by  refusing 
to  make  use  of  new  inventions  in  many  instances,  and  by  practically  preventing, 
through  its  monopoly,  the  introduction  of  such  improvements  by  others.  Reference 
is  made  especially  to  the  systems  of  machine  telegraphy  which  have  recently  been 
invented,  and  which  transmit  messages  at  extremely  high  speed.  To  these  charges 
the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Company  replies  that  the  company  has 
steadily  improved  its  service,  and  that  it  makes  use  of  all  inventions  which  are  really 
advantageous  and  profitable. 

Labor  (xmdUions  in  the  idegraph  business. — ^Mr.  Clark  holds  that  the  higher  cost  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  materially  increases  the  cost  of  handling  the  telegraph 
business  in  this  country  as  compared  with  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advocates  of  Government  ownership  maintain  that  the  Western  Union  Company 
pays  extremely  low  wages  and  treats  its  employees  very  badly  in  every  way.  They 
assert  especially  that  many  women  are  employed,  and  that,  because  of  the  oversupply 
of  female  labor,  the  company  pays  them  very  much  lower  rates  than  are  paid  to  men 
for  the  same  service.  It  is  said,  further,  that  a  very  general  strike  of  telegraph  opera- 
tors in  1883  was  caused  by  the  low  wages,  but  that  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  that 
wages  have  since  remained  unchanged.  These  witnesses  further  assert  that  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  strongly  opposed  to  labor  organizations;  that 
after  the  strikes  of  1870  and  1883  it  required  its  employees  to  take  oath  that  they 
were  not  members  of  such  organizations,  and  that  practically  the  same  attitude  is 
maintained  at  present 

Mr.  Clark  declines  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  his  company  toward  labor  organiza- 
tions, but  says  that  the  company  is  always  ready  to  deal  with  its  employees  directly, 
and  he  supposes  that  they  are  satisfied.  He  says  that  wages  were  not  reduced  during 
hard  times,  and  have  varied  little  since  1883.  He  holds  that  women  are  paid  as 
much  as  men  where  they  do  the  same  work,  but  that  they  can  not  usually  do  as 
heavy  work  as  the  men.  Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Company,  says  that  the  aver- 
age salaries  of  operators  of  that  company  are  about  $60,  and  that  wages  have  changed 
little  in  fifteen  years.  He  says  that  a  first-class  operator  in  Great  Britain  receives 
about  165  per  month,  but  that  he  begins  at  very  low  rates  and  that  the  increase  is 
slow. 
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THE  TELEPHONE  SYSTEMS 


ProfeBBor  Paraons,  in  his  general  argument  in  favor  of  government  ownerEihip  of 
natural  monopolies,  refers  to  the  telephone  system,  holding  that  all  the  ai^guments 
which  apply  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  telegraphs  apply  to  the  telephone 
as  well.    This  witnees  believes  that  the  trunk  lines  of  telephones  should  be  operated 
by  nadonal  governments,  while  the  local  systems  could,  perhaps,  be  most  oon- 
veoiently  operated  by  the  municipalities.    The  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  submitted  an  affidavit  to  the 
commismon,  tracing  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  telegraph  and  discussing 
somewhat  the  queetion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  existing  rates.    The  general  man- 
age of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  Mr.  Bethell,  presents  an  elaborate  dis- 
cueaon  of  telephone  rates  and  the  character  and  amount  of  service  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  conntriee. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany has  now  practically  absorbed  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  having  exchanged 
two  shares  of  its  own  stock  for  each  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Bell  Company.  The 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  is  popularly  known  as  the  Long  Dis- 
tance Company,  and  prior  to.  the  amalgamation  with  the  Bell  Company  its  business 
was  apparently  confined  chiefly  to  trunk-line  service.  The  capital  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  on  July  1, 1901,  consisted  of  194,237,500  of  €(tock 
and  $15,000,000  of  collateral  trust  4  per  cent  bonds.  The  receipts  of  the  company  in 
1900  were  f9,534,499,  of  which  $3,846,821  was  from  the  dividends  of  subordinate 
companies,  $2,427,037  from  the  rental  of  instruments  (royalties  chiefly),  and 
$3,027,171  from  telephone  traffic,  the  latter  item  apparently  representing  practically 
the  receipts  from  the  long-distance  business.  The  company  paid  in  1900  a  dividend 
of  $4,078,601  and  carried  $1,407,456  to  reserves  and  surplus.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  entire  expenditure  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tel^raph  Company  and  of 
the  various  licensees  operating  under  it  for  the  construction  of  plants  has  been 
$168,474,517. 

Profeeeor  Parsons  asserts  that  the  telephone  rates  in  the  United  States  axe  very 
generaUy  excessive,  especially  where  the  system  is  controlled  by  the  American  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company  and  its  subordinate  companies.  He  states  that  the 
rates  in  New  York  City  range  from  $90  to  $240  per  year  for  the  use  of  the  telephone, 
while  in  Berlin  the  unlimited  rate  is  only  $36  (lately  advanced  to  $45) .  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  rates  ranging  from  $36  to  $135  (1898),  while  the  average  rate  in 
Stockholm,  a  city  of  about  the  same  size,  is  $20.  The  average  rate  in  Paris  is  stated 
by  this  witness  to  be  $78  (500  francs) ,  while  Mr.  Bethell  says  that  the  Paris  rate  is 
about  to  be  reduced  to  300  francs.  Professor  Parsons  also  says  that  an  independent 
telephone  company  in  Boston  and  adjacent  territory  is  operating  at  about  half  the 
rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Company;  that  a  small  cooperative  company  in  Grand 
Bapids,  Wis.,  with  300  subscribers,  charges  only  $1  per  month  for  residence  service 
and  $2.25  per  month  for  business  service,  while  paying  large  dividends  to  the  sub- 
scribers, who  are  also  the  shareholders,  and  that  other  independent  companies  are 
making  low  rates. 

This  witness  holds  that  from  $8  to  $15  per  year  is  a  fair  charge  for  telephone  service 
in  a  small  town.  It  is  recognized  that  in  larger  cities  a  higher  rate  is  necessary,  although 
he  believes  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  telephone  companies  to 
reduce  their  chai^ges  with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  increased  service,  since  up 
to  a  certain  limit  the  amount  of  service  can  be  increased  without  requiring  addi- 
tional apparatus  and  operators.  He  declares  further  that  one  reason  for  the  excessive 
chaiiges  of  the  telephone  companies  is  that  they  are  greatly  overcapitalized.  The 
Bell  company  which  operates  in  Boston  and  other  Massachusetts  cities  has  a  capital 
of  more  than  $300  for  the  line  of  each  subscriber,  whereas  the  independent  company 
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above  referred  to  baa  an  equally  good  system  at  a  capital  cost  of  less  than  |100  per 
subscriber's  line.  With  regard  to  long-distance  service  this  witness  states  that  the 
rates  in  Europe  are  much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  While  it  costs  11.26  for 
a  five-minutes'  conversation  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  for  a  correspond- 
ing distance  in  England  the  chaise  would  be  48  cents,  and  in  France  30  cents;  and 
corresponding  differences  exist  for  longer  distances. 

The  representatives  of  the  telephone  interests  present  evidence  in  defense  of  the 
reasonableness  of  American  telephone  chai^ges.  It  is  stated  that  the  long-distance 
rates  are  usually  on  the  basis  of  three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  mile  for  a  conversation  of  3 
minutes.  In  the  local  exchanges  the  system  of  message  rates  is  gradually  supplant- 
ing that  of  unlimited  rental  rates,  and  these  witnesses  hold  that  it  is  much  fairer  to 
subscribers  that  they  should  pay  a  certain  minimum  amount  per  year,  with  an  added 
chai^  for  each  message  above  a  certain  number,  rather  than  that  all  subscribers 
should  pay  the  same  rates.  Message  rates  are  considered  especially  desirable  in  large 
dties.  It  is  asserted  also  that  the  constant  changes  in  telephone  methods  necessitate 
numerous  reconstructions  and  other  expenditures.  In  large  cities,  especially,  the 
growth  of  the  business  makes  frequent  modifications  in  the  plants  essential  to  the 
successful  operation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers 
increases  the  running  expenses  in  much  more  than  equal  proportion.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  numerous  branch  exchanges  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  trunk  lines,  and  the  process  of  connecting  one  subscriber 
with  another  becomes  highly  complicated,  requiring  an  elaborate  plant  and  a  large 
amount  of  labor. 

Witnesses  representing  the  telephone  companies  also  hold  that  comparisons  with 
European  countries  are  likely  to  be  misleading.  They  assert  that  the  lower  wages 
and  lower  costs  of  material  in  European  countries  must  be  taken  into  account;  and 
they  hold  furthermore  that  in  none  of  the  European  systems  is  the  service  equal  in 
quality  with  that  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bethell  declares  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  message-rate  system  in  New  York  the  average  cost  of  telephones  to  subscribers 
hafi  been  reduced,  and  now  amounts  to  only  about  $85  a  year,  although  the  unlimited 
rate  for  business  telephones  is  still  $240.  This  average  rate  of  $85,  according  to  this 
witness,  is  the  proper  rate  to  be  compared  with  the  European  charges  which  are 
nearly  all  on  the  unlimited  system.  It  is  replied  to  this,  however,  that  the  average 
is  obtained  by  counting  each  separate  telephone  on  the  many  small  private  branch 
exchanges,  which  have  usually  only  a  single  line,  while  European  figures  ordinarily 
relate  to  the  separate  line  service. 

Mr.  Bethell  enters  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  system  in  each  European  coun- 
try, stating  the  rates  and  the  nature  of  the  service.  He  asserts  that  in  no  European 
country  has  the  telephone  service  been  extended  as  widely  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  attributes  this  fact  largely  to  the  government  ownership  of  the  European 
systems.  There  are  20  American  cities  with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more,  and 
in  these,  on  an  average,  there  are  21  telephones  for  each  1,000  people.  In  Europe 
there  are  44  cities  of  corresponding  size  averaging  only  13  telephones  per  1,000 
people.  The  development  of  the  telephone  in  many  of  the  European  countries  is 
confined  almost  altogether  to  the  capital  and  a  few  of  the  largest  cities.  To  this 
argument  it  is  replied,  however,  that  the  most  favorable  examples  have  been  chosen 
for  comparison,  and  figures  as  to  other  American  cities  are  given  which  compare  less 
favorably  with  those  abroad.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  European  country  in  which 
private  operation  of  the  telephone  exists,  and  Mr.  Bethell  asserts  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  so  interfered  with  the  operation  of  the  private  company  in  many  ways  that 
its  success  can  not  be  properly  compared  with  that  of  other  systems.  The  London 
.  4te  charge<l  by  the  private  company  for  a  business  service  is  $100  fiat,  and  the  resi- 
vlence  rate  i»  $60.  It  appears  that  the  British  Government  is  on  the  pomt  of  open- 
ing a  public  exchange  in  London,  and  has  authorized  municipalities  to  establish 
their  own  plants.    Glasgow  is  about  to  install  a  municipal  telephone  systeuL 
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MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

Proi.  Parsons,^    in  oonnection  with  his  general  argament  in  favor  of  Government 
ownership  of  railroads  and  other  public  atilitiee,  especially  advocated  the  municipal 
owneTship  of  gas,   electric-lighting,  and  street-railway  systems  and  similar  public 
Qtilitiee.     Prof.  Semis'  also  presented  arguments  in  tikvor  of  municipal  ownership 
before  the  coEomission,  while  Mr.  A.  D.  Adams,'  a  civil  engineer  of  Boston,  under- 
took to  show  that  the  municipal  electric  plants  in  Massachusetts  have  worked  more 
aati^actorily  than  private  plants.    Mr.  Foote,^  editor  of  Public  Policy,  is  inclined 
to  oppose  niiinicipal  ownership,  but  to  favor  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  private 
ooTporationB  for  the  purpose  of  securing  complete  publicity  and  uniformity  of  accounts. 
The  argument  in  fovor  of  public  ownership,  as  stated  by  the  witnesses  above  named, 
is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  such  municipal  public  utilities  as  street  railways, 
gas  and  electric  lights  and  water  supply  are  natural  monopolies,  and  that  they  fur- 
nish such  necessary  service  as  to  make  them  essentially  public  in  character.    Efforts 
to  maintain  competition  in  furnishing  these  services,  it  is  held,  have  failed  in  almost 
every  city,  and  they  are  now  supplied  by  great  consolidated  corporations.    There  is 
even  a  tendency,  these  witnesses  assert,  for  single  corporations  to  get  control  of 
different  classes  of  utilities  in  the  same  city,  while  in  other  cases  a  single  corpo- 
ration controls  plants  of  the  same  class  in  many  diJSerent  cities.    It  is  ai^ned  that 
under  these  circumstances  there  must  either  be  thoroughly  effective  regulation  of 
the  private  corporations  operating  these  utilities,  or  public  ownership. 
In  support  of  these  assertions  these  witnesses  maintain  that  the  capitalization 
and  charges  of  private  corporations  furnishing  these  services  are  usually  excessive; 
that  there  is  little  or  no  connection  between  the  capitalization  and  the  actual 
OQ0t  of  constructing  plants,  capitalization  being  based  upon  the  power  to  earn 
dividends  at  excessive  charges.    It  is  pointed  out  that  the  statistics  show  that 
the  capitalization  of  street  railways  in  Massachusetts,  where  careful  restrictions  exist 
to  prevent  the  watering  of  stock,  is  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.    On  this  subject,  however,  Mr.  Foote  says  that  there  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  costs  of  construction  in  different  places,  so  that  comparisons 
are  apt  to  be  somewhat  misleading.    Professor  Bemis  declares  also  that  a  capital- 
ization of  13  or  $4  per  1,000  feet  of  annual  product  of  gas  is  considered  ample  to 
cover  the  real  value  of  plants,  but  that  the  average  capitalization  of  gas  companies 
in  laige  cities  in  the  United  States  is  about  |9  per  1,000  feet. 

Ab  r^;ards  prices,  it  is  asserted  that  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  show  that  the  average  operating  cost  of  manufacturing  gas  is  only  46  cents 
per  1,000  feet,  while  if  taxes,  depreciation,  and  interest  be  added,  on  the  basis  of 
legitimate  capitalization,  the  cost  will  be  brought  up  to  86  cents,  whereas  the  average 
price  charged  by  the  laige  gas  companies  is  11.14.  Witnesses  also  maintain  that  the 
coet  of  electric  lighting  by  municipal  plants  is  much  lower  in  most  instances  than 
the  chaiges  made  by  privately  owned  plants.  Statistical  comparisons  covering  the 
nannicipal  plants  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Allegheny  and  other  cities  are  submitted 
to  prove  this  statement  An  elaborate  comparison  between  municipal  and  private 
plants  in  Massachusetts  is  made  by  Mr.  Adams.  He  declares  that,  if  the  municipal 
plants  be  credited  for  electric  light  furnished  for  public  purposes  at  the  average 
rates  paid  for  public  lighting  to  private  companies  in  Massachusetts  towns  of  corre- 
sponding population,  it  will  be  found  that  the  municipal  plants  make  earnings,  after 
providing  for  depreciation  and  all  operating  expenses,  equal  to  12.7  per  cent  of  the 
actual  investment  In  all  the  cities  of  the  State  (with  a  few  minor  exceptions)  hav- 
iz^  private  plants,  the  earnings  amount  to  only  10.2  per  cent  of  the  capitalization, 
and  this  witness  believes  that,  because  of  the  regulations  of  the  Massachusetts  laws, 
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the  capitalization  of  these  plants  represents  actual  investment  Private  plants  in  dtiee 
of  smaller  population,  more  nearly  corresponding  to  those  having  municipal  plants, 
show  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  earnings  to  capitalization.  Mr.  Adams  believes 
that  these  statistics  indicate  greater  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  municipal  plants 
than  of  private  plants.  He  also  shows  that  the  actual  cost  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lights  per  lamp  hour  in  public  plants  is  very  much  lower  in  most  instances  than  the 
chai^ges  of  private  plants  in  cities  of  the  same  size.  These  figures  are  based  on  a 
careful  calculation  of  interest  and  depreciation. 

It  is  also  stated  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  development  in  municipal  ownership 
and  that  it  has  proved  highly  satisfactory,  charges  being  reduced  greatly  and  the 
operation  being  in  many  cases  thoroughly  economical. 

Mr.  Foote  criticises  all  such  comparisons  as  those  above  set  forth,  on  the  ground 
that  the  accounts  of  corporations  and  munidpalitieB  are  kept  in  such  varying  ^h- 
ions  as  to  make  the  results  very  uncertain.  He  asserts  that  municipal  plants  fre- 
quently fail  to  take  proper  account  of  depreciation  and  other  expenses,  and  that  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  taxes  which  must  be  paid  by  private  plants. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  witnesses  that  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  has 
advanced  much  further  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States.  They  assert 
that  the  results  in  that  country  have  been  usually  very  satisfactory;  that  there  is 
almost  entire  freedom  from  corruption  and  extravagance  in  the  operation  of  munici- 
pal plants;  that  the  conditions  of  labor  have  been  improved,  and  that  the  charges 
have  been  reduced.  The  fact  that  monopolies  can  borrow  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
than  private  corporations  enables  them  to  introduce  improvements  even  more  rap- 
idly than  private  corporations.  The  low  fares  on  the  street  railways  of  Glasgow  are 
especially  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  advantages  of  municipal  ownership. 

Mr.  Foote  declares  that  the  one  object  to  be  gained  in  the  management  of  public 
utilities  is  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people.  He  would  favor  public  operation  pre- 
cisely to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  more  economical  to  consumers 
than  operation  by  private  corporations.  He  does  not,  however,  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  same  loyal  and  enei^tic  effort  on  the  part  of  public  officers 
and  employees  as  is  displayed  by  the  officers  and  employees  of  private  corporations. 
He  holds  in  general  that  the  motive  of  private  profit  makes  a  corporation  more 
efficient  in  its  management  than  a  public  body,  and  that,  if  a  proper  S3rstem  of  regu- 
lation based  on  thorough  publicity  of  accounts  of  private  corporations  should  be 
introduced,  the  interests  of  the  public  could  be  properly  safeguarded,  allowing  the 
corporation  a  reasonable  profit  on  its  actual  investment.  Before  public  operation  is 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  opinion  of  this  witness,  a  system  of  uniform  and 
public  accounting,  both  on  the  part  of  private  corporations  and  of  municipalities, 
should  be  introduced,  on  the  basis  of  which  accurate  comparisons  as  to  costs  of  con- 
struction and  operation  will  be  possible.  If  then  it  shall  become  manifest  that 
private  corporations  can  not  be  effectively  regulated  and  that  public  operation  will, 
therefore,  be  more  economical,  this  witness  would  favor  municipal  ownership. 

Mr.  Foote,  for  other  reasons  as  well,  lays  great  stress  on  the  desirability  of  uniform 
accounting  and  of  supervision  and  examination  of  accounts  by  public  authorities,  both 
in  the  case  of  private  corporations  engaged  in  quasi-public  service  and  in  the  case  of 
all  of  the  grades  of  public  administration  itself.  Such  a  system,  he  declares,  would 
prevent  many  frauds  and  abuses  and  would  permit  of  accurate  comparison  between 
the  results  accomplished  by  different  institutions.  This  witness  holds,  and  the  others 
testifying  on  the  subject  agree,  that  the  essentially  public  nature  of  such  enterprises 
as  street  railways,  electric,  gas,  and  water  plants  gives  to  the  people  the  right  to 
demand  the  most  thorough  publicity  from  private  corporations  controlling  them. 
The  experience  of  Wyoming,  which  has  established  a  State  examiner  with  power  to 
inspect  the  accounts  of  all  public  bodies  and  institutions  of  Massachusetts  in  r^^la- 
ting  gas,  electric,  and  street-railway  corporations  by  means  of  commissions  which 
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require  nnifoim  reportB  and  which  have  a  considerable  degree  of  authority  over  the 
iiBoe  of  secorities  and  over  the  charges,^  aa  weilas  that  of  England,  are  referred  to 
as  showing  the  advantages  of  this  system.  • 

Professor  Bemis,  in  particalar,  thinks  that  the  steps  toward  municipal  operation 
should  be  taken  gradually  and  with  caution.  The  desirability  of  bettering  the  polit- 
ical conditions  in  cities,  and  the  necessity  of  great  improvements  in  the  civil  service, 
are  emphasized.  Two  or  three  witnesses  are  inclined  to  hold,  however,  that  the 
greater  responsibility  placed  upon  municipal  governments  will  in  itself  tend  to  improve 
them.  They  assert  that  at  present  no  little  corruption  in  city  government  results 
from  the  interference  of  private  corporations  seeking  franchises  or  privileges,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  politicians  often  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  employees  of  private  corporations  performing  these  services,  and  otherwise 
interfere  with  their  sucoeasful  and  economical  operation.  Were  these  public  utilities 
operated  by  the  municipality,  continues  the  argument,  the  citizens  would  feel  the 
greater  importance  to  their  own  welfare  of  good  government,  and  would  insist  on 
improvements  in  political  methods,  and  particularly  in  the  dvil  service. 

StneirTaUway  detfdopment. — Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  who  was 
recently  chairman  of  a  commission  in  Massachusetts  of  street-railway  systems, 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  so  greatly  changed  the 
nature  of  street-railway  traffic  as  to  demand  entirely  different  legislation  and  meth- 
ods of  granting  franchises,  and  different  methods  of  operating  railroads  from  those 
which  have  existed  in  the  past  Electric  roads  will  more  and  more  operate  between 
different  cities  and  through  rural  districts;  they  will  use  larger  and  faster  cars  and 
must  therefore  be  usually  built  on  private  rights  of  way  and  not  on  the  highways  as 
at  present;  they  will  tend  more  and  more  also  to  carry  freight  traffic.  Franchises 
most  therefore  be  granted  by  State  authorities  in  many  instances.  The  witness 
thinks  that  probably  indefinite  franchises,  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time  by 
proper  antl&orities,  will  produce  less  friction  than  those  which  expire  at  definite 
times.  He  also  states  that  European  street  railways  are.  far  behind  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  whatever  progress  they  make  is  in  the  way  of  copying  Ameri- 
can methods.  He  attributes  this  in  part  to  the  undue  restriction  upon  the  private 
isompanies  imposed  by  municipal  authorities.* 

RAILWAY  LABOR. 

The  embject  of  railway  labor  is  discussed  almost  exclusively,  so  far  as  the  present 
volume  is  concerned,  by  Mr.  Fuller,'  the  legislative  representative  of  the  brotherhoods 
of  railway  employees.  For  statements  of  railway  officers  as  to  labor  conditions  ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  'Volume  IV  of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
(Transportation ) . 

Oondiliiom  of  entering  emphyment — Blacklistmg. — Mr.  FnUer  states  that  some  of  the 
rales  of  the  railways  as  to  the  terms  of  entering  employment  are  very  unjust.  In 
some  cases,  despite  legislation  prohibiting  it,  the  railways  discriminate  against  labor 
oiKanizations.  They  frequently  require  severe  physical  examinations,  and  reject 
^>plicants  for  minor  defects  often  caused  by  injuries  received  in  faithful  service. 
The  witness  especially  complains  that  the  practice  of  blacklisting  still  exists,  although 
perhaps  slightly  reduced  in  extent  by  legislation.  After  the  great  strikes  of  1894 
many  employees  were  blacklisted.  At  present,  according  to  this  witness,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  railroads,  before  engaging  a  man,  to  write  to  his  former  employers  as 
to  his  record,  giving  him  in  the  meantime,  perhaps,  a  probationary  employment. 
officers,  he  asserts,  often  pursue  their  former  employees  vindictively  purely 

1  See  espedally  testimony  of  J.  F.  Jackson,  pp.  842, 843*.  '  Pages  8-71. 

'Adams,  pp.  826-680. 
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on  personal  grounds.  Mr.  Poller  thinks  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  prohibit- 
ing railroad  companies  from  furnishing  any  record  of  an  employee  to  another  com- 
pany, whether  by  private  letter  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fuller  also  believes  that  railroad  officers  often  treat  their  employees  unjustly 
in  the  matter  of  discipline  and  discharge,  and  that  legislation  should  provide  that 
employees  be  permitted  to  see  and  hear  evidence  against  them,  and  that  specific 
reasons  in  writing  should  be  given  for  their  discharge.^ 

Rdations  ofemphyers  aTid  employees^ — Mr.  Fuller  states  that  the  more  skilled  rail- 
way employees  are  organized  in  strong  brotherhoods,  some  of  which  include  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  on  many  railroads.  By  means  of  these  brotherhoods  much 
better  conditions  of  labor  have  been  obtained.  The  less  strongly  or^nized  employees, 
like  the  telegraphers,  have  lower  wages  and  worse  conditions.  Railroad  com- 
panies usually  deal  with  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  regarding  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  labor,  and  often  enter  into  joint  written  agreements.  These  organiza- 
tions have  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  strikes  and  to  make  their  conduct  more 
peaceful.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  judiciary  has  often  been  unjust  in  the  treat- 
ment of  railway  employees  in  connection  with  strikes,  and  that  unfair  advantage  is 
taken  by  the  railroads  of  the  fact  that  they  transport  the  mails. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,'  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  testified  before  the 
commission  in  April,  1900,  regarding  allied  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  Company  against  organized  labor.  He  stated  that  this  company 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  had  refused  to  deal  with 
their  officers.  The  employees  of  the  railroad  have  not  generally  been  organized, 
though  a  few  have  secretly  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Shortly  before  the  witness's  testimony,  he  declares,  a  number  of  these  members  were 
dischai^ged  by  the  railroad,  and  also  a  number  of  men  who  were  about  to  form  a  new 
lodge  at  Shamokin.  The  officers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  refused  to  discuss  with 
the  men  the  reason  for  their  dischai^.  They  also  stated  to  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion that  they  had  no  affidavits  to  present  on  this  subject. 

Employer^  liabilUy. — Mr.  Fuller  asserts  that  the  common-law  doctrine  regarding 
employers*  liability,  as  interpreted  by  the  American  courts,  is  particularly  unjust 
to  railway  employees.  In  a  few  States  legislation  has  been  enacted  which  extends 
the  liability  of  railroads  somewhat,  particularly  providing  that  certain  classes  of 
employees  shall  not  be  considered  fellow-servants  in  the  determination  of  liability. 
The  witness  believes  that  these  laws  do  not  go  far  enough.  The  common-law  doctrine, 
which  exempted  the  employer  from  liability  for  injuries  caused  by  the  acts  of  fellow- 
servants,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fuller,  become  absolutely  unjust  under  present 
conditions  where  the  employee  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  hundreds  and 
often  thousands  of  fellow-employees,  many  of  whom,  especially  on  railways,  are 
engaged  in  entirely  different  branches  of  the  service  from  himself.  The  witness 
cites  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  holding  various 
classes  of  employees  to  be  fellow-servants  rather  than  vice-principals  of  the  employer. 
He  believes  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  between  passengers  and  employees 
as  regards  the  liability  of  railroads  for  injuries.  The  laws  and  court  decisions  m 
different  States  are  exceedingly  confiicting  and  unintelligible,  and  Mr.  Fuller  holds, 
therefore,  that  Congress  should  enact  legislation  greatly  extending  the  liability 
of  interstate  railways  for  injuries.' 

Railway  relief  associaiimis. — Mr.  Fuller  makes  an  elal)orate  attack  upon  the  system 
of  relief  departments  maintained  by  several  railroads,  notably  the  Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Reading,  and  the  Plant  System.  These  departments  are  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  large  part  by  the  payments  of  employees,  deducted  from  their 
salaries  by  the  companies.  They  pay  benefits  in  case  of  injury  or  death  from  accident. 
The  witness  asserts  that  while  membership  in  these  organizations  is  claimed  by  rail- 


»Fuller,  pp.  10-17.  »  Fuller,  pp.  10, 11.  69-71.  3  Pp.  833-840.  *  Fuller,  pp.  86-41. 
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way  officers  to  be  volmitary,  it  is,  in  feujt,  practically  compulsory.  The  forms  of 
application  for  employment  on  two  of  the  railroads,  submitted  in  evidence  by  the 
witnesB,  make  membership  in  the  relief  department  a  condition  of  entering  employ- 
ment, while  replies  from  numerous  lodges  of  railway  employees  on  these  railroads 
assert  that  those  who  were  in  service  at  the  time  the  system  was  started  were  put 
under  pressure  to  become  members.  Similar  replies  from  organizations  on  the  rail- 
roads, which  do  not  absolutely  require  membership  in  the  relief  department  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  assert  that  the  applicant  is  virtually  given  to  understand 
by  the  oral  remarks  of  officers  that  he  must  join  the  department  The  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  however,  asserts  that  membership  in  the 
relief  department  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  is  entirely  voluntary.^ 

Mr.  Fuller  especially  complains  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  railroads  to  require,  as  they 
invariably  do,  that  the  employee  who  accepts  compensation  for  injury  from  the  relief 
department  must  sign  a  contract  to  exempt  the  railroad  company  from  all  other  legal 
liability  for  damages  on  account  of  injuries.  He  asserts  that  the  one  motive  of  the 
railroad  company  in  establishing  these  departments  is  to  save  money  by  freeing  them- 
selves from  damage  suits.  The  employees,  he  says,  pay  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
cost  of  insurance,  and  sometimes  all  of  it,  and  it  is  unjust,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  required  to  release  the  railroad  company  from  financial  liability.  In  support  of 
his  statement  regarding  the  cost  of  insurance  in  these  departments  the  witness  com- 
pares in  detail  the  rates  charged  by  the  Plant  System  for  insurance  in  its  relief  depart- 
ment with  those  charged  by  an  old  line  accident  insurance  company  and  those  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  These  comparisons  tend  to  show  that  the 
Plant  System  charges  much  more  for  equal  benefits  than  either  of  the  organizations 
compared. 

"Sir.  Fuller  further  asserts  that  the  system  of  relief  departments  is  strongly  opposed 
by  railroad  employees,  and  particularly  by  the  organized  brotherhoods.  The 
employees  feel  that  the  system  is  not  only  unjust  in  the  particulars  already  men- 
tioned, but  that  it  tends  to  prevent  membership  in  the  brotherhoods,  since  the 
employees  can  not  afiord  to  carry  two  policies  of  insurance,  while  some  of  the  brother- 
hoods require  that  members  shall  take  insurance.  Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
employee  who  has  contributed  to  a  relief  department,  and  who  will  lose  the  benefit 
of  insurance  if  he  leaves  employment,  is  more  dependent  upon  the  railroad  company 
and  less  able  to  push  demands  for  better  conditions. 

In  support  of  his  argument  on  this  subject  the  witness  submits  many  resolutions 
from  railroad  organizations  and  extracts  from  their  journals,  together  with  a  tabula- 
tion of  replies  from  the  local  lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  along 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries  cover- 
ing many  of  the  above  points.' 

CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Ocean  and  ooattmse  trantportaUon* — In  the  preceding  volume  on  transportation 
(vol.  iv,  pp.  685  f  f)  the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of  the  ocean  sailors'  organi- 
zation, the  International  Seamen's  Union,  is  given.  In  the  present  volume  a  small 
amount  of  testimony  is  given  by  another  officer  of  the  same  organization,  Mr.  Penje, 
while  representatives  of  the  two  leading  coastwise  steamship  companies — Mr.  Hayne, 
of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  and  Mr.  Guillaudeu,  of  the 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company — ^testify  particularly  with  reference  to  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  their  employment.  These  two  witnesses  assert  that  the  conditions 
in  the  coastwise  trade  are  generally  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  transoceanic  traffic, 

1  Hayne,  pp.  414-4'2&;  Qnillaudea,  pp.  422-451;  Penje,  pp.  406,409.  *  Fuller,  pp.  43,  5C~6S. 
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and  that  most  of  the  conditions  which  the  Seamen's  Union  desires  to  have  required 
by  legislation  are  already  equaled  or  excelled  by  the  conditions  on  these  vessels. 
The  men  are  employed  under  written  contract,  which  is  read  over  to  them  when 
they  sign  it,  and  coastwise  vessels  find  little  difficulty  in  securing  help.  The  sailors 
are  engaged  by  the  month,  but  may  leave  at  any  port  immediately  after  the  ship 
lands.  The  shipping  articles  contain  a  provision  to  protect  the  sailors  against  unfair 
results  from  too  strict  enforcement  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  These 
witnesses  also  assert  that  sailors  have  ample  remedy  in  the  courts  for  any  violation 
of  contract  or  abuses. 

The  wages  of  common  sailors  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  stated  by  these  officers  to 
be  usually  $25,  those  of  firemen  $40,  and  of  coal  passers  $30.  The  representative  of 
the  Seamen's  Union  also  says  that  wages  are  about  $26  for  seamen  as  compared  with 
$20  in  England.  Under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  only  American  citizens  may  be 
employed  as  officers,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  lower  grades  of  employees  on  vessels  are 
usually  foreigners,  especially  Scandinavians,  and  that  the  sea  life  has  less  attractions 
for  Americans  than  formerly. 

One  witness  suggests  the  desirability  of  amending  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
regards  larceny  committed  on  vessels.^ 

The  representatives  of  these  coastwise  lines  state  that  the  work  of  loading  and 
unloading  the  vessels  is  done  wholly  by  stevedores  and  not  by  men  employed  on  the 
vessel.  In  the  South  most  of  the  stevedores  are  negroes.  Wages  in  Norfolk  and 
other  more  Southern  ports  are  about  15  cents  per  hour,  and  in  Boston  and  most 
Northern  ports  20  cents  per  hour,  although  in  New  York  the  Old  Dominion  Com- 
pany pays  25  cents  per  hour. 

Labor  on  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes. — Mr.  Penje,  the  secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's 
Union,'  asserts  that  the  members  of  that  organization,  about  3,000  in  number,  are 
chiefly  employed  on  schooners,  the  organization  having  little  control  over  the 
employees  on  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  schooners  the  members  are 
mostly  all  officers  and  skilled  seamen.  According  to  this  witness  most  of  the  work 
on  these  vessels,  and  even  on  steamers,  is  done  by  deck  hands,  who  are  far  from  being 
skilled  laborers,  and  who  are  more  and  more  replacing  the  old  skilled  seamen.  The 
conditions  of  labor  on  the  lakes  are  so  bad  that  competent  men  have  sought  other 
occupations.  The  deck  hands  are  largely  men  who  can  find  no  other  employment, 
and  who  remain  on  the  vessels  only  as  long  as  they  are  forced  to,  often  quitting  at 
the  first  port  they  touch.    This  witness  asserts,  further,  that  the  wages  of  seamen 

I  under  this  competition  of  deck  hands  have  declined.    Ten  years  ago  they  sometimes 

reached  $4.50  per  day  toward  the  end  of  the  navigation  season,  but  in  1900  they 
began  at  $1.50  and  ended  at  $2.75  per  day,  the  average  income  for  the  season  being 
about  only  $300.  The  wages  of  deck  hands  have  increased  from  about  $15  to  $20  per 
month.  The  hours  of  labor  are  stated  to  be  excessive,  both  for  seamen  and  deck 
hands.  It  is  said  that  men  often  have  to  work  24  hours  at  miscellaneous  labor  and 
afterwards  6  hours  at  the  wheel. 

I  Mr.  Penje  complains,  further,  that  the  quarters  of  sailors  and  deck  hands  are  too 

'  crowded,  especially  on  the  older  vessels,  and  that  in  practically  all  cases  they  are  so 

dirty  and  ill  kept  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  human  occupation.  The  food  is  also  said 
to  be  very  poor.  The  contracts  call  ordinarily  for  a  cost  of  7  cents  per  meal,  and  the 
supply  is  insufficient  if  the  vessel  is  detained  beyond  schedule  time.    This  witness 

I  also  asserts  that  both  sailing  and  steam  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  very  generally  insuf- 

ficiently manned,  and  that  smaller  vessels  are  recklessly  overloaded,  these  practices 
resulting  in  great  danger  to  employees  and  to  passengers  when  they  are  carried. 
Longshore  work  on  the  Great  Lakes,^ — ^The  conditions  of  labor  on  the  docks  of  the 

1  Hayne,  pp.  414,  415,  421;  see  also  bis  supplementary  statement,  p.  824. 
s  Penje.  pp.  400-402. 
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Great  Lakes  seem  to  be  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  those  on  vessels.  Mr. 
Barter,  the  secretary  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association,  which  has 
its  strength  chiefly  along  the  Great  Lakes,  declares  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  longshoremen  there  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  attributes  it  almost  wholly  to  the  development  of  that  oi^ganization.  The 
association  has  about  20,000  or  26,000  members  on  the  lakes,  while  there  probably 
are  not  more  than  about  1,500  nonunion  men  engaged  in  longshore  work.  This 
witness  thinks  that  wages  have  risen  50  per  cent  since  the  organization  was 
formed — in  1882.  It  has  won  the  respect  of  the  dock  managers,  and  is  more  and 
more  replacing  the  old  system  of  contract  work  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels  by 
a  system  under  which  the  local  unions  undertake  to  do  the  work  cooperatively. 
Under  the  old  system  the  boss  stevedore  or  contractor  was  often  a  saloon  keeper, 
who  expected  the  men  to  spend  much  of  their  wages  on  liquor.  Wages  were 
extremely  low,  and  there  were  many  serious  abuses.  At  present  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  has  an  annual  agreement  with  the  managers  of  the  ore 
and  coal  docks  on  Lake  Erie,  providing  for  uniform  rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  directly  by  the  union.  This  agree- 
ment also  provides  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes. 

The  wages  of  longshoremen  are  stated  to  range  from  30  to  60  cents  per  hour,  the 
work  of  course  being  confined  chiefly  though  not  wholly  to  the  navigation  season. 
Under  the  agreements  with  dock  managers  the  hours  of  labor  are  usually  limited 
to  12.  The  secretary  of  the  Longshoremen's  Association  maintains  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  has  greatly  improved  under  the  influence  of  the  oi^ganization. 
Formerly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness,  and  physical  contests  between  gangs 
under  diJfferent  boas  stevedores  were  frequent.  The  union  now  has  strict  rules  against 
the  use  of  intoxicants  during  work,  and  the  men  enforce  these  rules  vigorously;  while 
the  recognition  of  the  union  and  its  scale  of  wages  has  done  away  with  the  broils 
which  formerly  occurred. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EVIDENCE. 

A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  regarding  other  than  transportation  matters  is 
submitted  by  various  witnesses  in  this  volume.  For  a  summary  of  their  evidence 
regarding  most  of  these  minor  topics,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  digest,  pages 
ccLzzix-ccLZXxvii.  A  few  of  the  more  important  subjects  may  be  briefly  discussed 
here. 

(JapiUUixation  and  promotion  of  corporations, — ^Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Rice,  a  promoter  of  corporations,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses 
discuss  this  subject  somewhat  fully.  ^  Mr.  Greene  asserts  that  earning  power  is  in 
general  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization,  and  that  there  is  a  '^good  will"  in  connec- 
tion with  every  prosperous  business  which  makes  it  worth  more  than  the  mere  tan- 
gible value  of  the  plant  and  property.  Tangible  value  may  properly  be  represented 
by  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  and  the  remaining  certain  or  possible  earning  capacity 
by  common  stock.  At  the  same  time  this  witness  thinks  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  a 
corporation,  because  of  unusually  high  earning  capacity,  to  water  its  stock.  It 
would  be  more  desirable  that  it  should  simply  increase  dividends.  Mr.  Rice 
thinks  that  the  amount  of  capitalization  of  a  corporation,  so  long  as  it  is  in  stocks,  is 
unimportant,  since  the  market  will  discover  its  real  value.  Overcapitalization  in 
bonds,  however,  leads  to  bankruptcies. 

These  witnesses  also  discuss  the  subject  of  publicity  in  regard  to  the  organization 
and  promotion  of  corporations.  They  think  that  some  legal  regulation  would  be 
perhaps  desirable,  but  assert  that  business  men  themselves  are  taking  more  and  more 
pains  to  protect  themselves  in  their  investments  in  corporations.    These  witnessef 

1  Qraene,  pp.  476,  482-191;  Rice,  pp.  732-786^  740;  Woodlock,  pp.  466. 
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scarcely  think  it  necesBary  that  the  reports  of  corporations  at  their  inangnration 
should  show  separately  the  costs  of  promotioni  which  most  necessarily  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Rice  refers  especially  to  the  exploitation  of  patents,  with  which  he  has  heen 
intimately  connected.  He  says  the  capitalization  of  a  company  hased  on  an  unde- 
veloped patent  must  necessarily  be  fixed  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  anticipated  profitB. 
The  preferred  stock  should  be  issued  to  obtain  cash  for  actual  development,  and  the 
common  stock  should  represent  the  estimated  value  of  the  patent  as  such.  The  wit- 
ness thinks  that  the  granting  of  patent  monopolies  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  public. 
He  alludes  especially  to  the  experiences  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company 
regarding  patents. 

Publicity  of  corporations  and  protection  of  stockholderg, — ^The  witnesses  ^  just  referred 
to  discuss  also  the  desirability  of  requiring  greater  publicity  of  the  afEairs  of  lai^ 
corporations  generally.  They  are  all  inclined  to  agree  that  some  added  legal 
requirements  as  regards  publicity,  both  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  corpora- 
tions and  from  year  to  year  thereafter,  would  be  desirable,  although  they  do  not 
favor  making  public  too  much  information,  especially  regarding  corporations  engaged 
in  competitive  business.  Mr.  Greene,  in  particular,  thinks  that  in  many  cases  the 
beet  way  to  protect  the  public  would  be  by  requiring  the  examination  of  corporations 
by  expert  auditors,  who  should  make  only  the  general  results  of  their  examinations 
public.  This  witness  also  discusses  in  some  detail  the  precise  nature  of  the  informar 
tion  which  might  properly  be  set  forth  in  public  reports. 

Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Woodlock  (of  the  Wall  Street  Journal)  likewise  discuss  the 
rights  of  stockholders  in  corporations.'  They  assert  that  in  general  the  rights  of 
stockholders,  even  those  of  minority  stockholders,  are  relatively  well  protected  by 
existing  laws  and  court  decisions.  They  see  no  reason  why  a  bona  fide  stockholder 
should  not  at  all  times  be  permitted  to  see  lists  of  all  the  stockholders;  but  they 
assert  that  stockholders  should  not  have  the  right  to  demand  access  to  all  of  the 
financial  accounts  of  corporations,  because  this  would  give  competitors  and  enemies 
of  corporations  the  opportunity,  by  buying  and  becoming  holders  of  a  small  amount 
of  stock,  to  get  information  regarding  their  affairs. 

Export  prices. — Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Howes  (of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
think  that  the  practice  of  American  manufacturers  in  selling  goods  abroad  at  lower 
prices  than  at  home,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus,  is  entirely  justifiable,  and  that 
the  same  practice  is  followed  by  manufacturers  in  all  countries.' 

Bedprocity  with  Canada, — ^Mr.  Howes  *  presents  a  somewhat  extended  argument  in 
favor  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  He  declares  that  Canada  is  even  now  the 
very  best  customer  for  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  two  countries 
are  naturally  almost  an  economic  unit.  He  maintains,  however,  that  because  of  the 
existence  of  tariff  barriers  against  the  sending  of  Canadian  goods  into  the  United 
States,  Canada  not  only  retaliates  with  other  protective  duties,  but  is  in  general  dis- 
posed to  carry  on  trade  with  England  and  other  countries  843  much  as  possible  in 
preference  to  the  United  States,  and  that  a  greatly  increased  trade  with  this  country 
would  result  from  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  duties.  Mr.  Howes  thinks  that  free 
entrance  of  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
New  England  and  the  Pacific  coast  States,  while  our  Middle  States  could  export  large 
amounts  of  coal  to  Canada.  The  lumber  interests  are  those  which  are  the  most 
strongly  opposed  to  letting  down  the  tariff  barriers,  but  this  witness  thinks  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  New  England  especially  if  she  could  get  free  lumber 
from  Canada. 

Grain  elevators  and  inspection, — ^The  subject  of  grain  elevators  and  the  alleged 

1  Greene,  pp.  492, 479-492;  Woodlock,  p.  466;  Rice,  p.  736.    »  Greene,  pp.  484,  487,  494;  Howes,  p.  716. 
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in<mopoly  in  some  of  the  Westem  States  was  discnsBed  with  considerable  inline^  in 
the  first  rex^ort  of  this  commission  on  transportation.  (See  Vol.  IV,  pp.  77-88  of 
Digest.) 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Teisbeig,  of  the  Minnesota  Bailroad  and  Warehouse 
GominiflBion,  enters  somewhat  into  the  subject  He  does  not  think  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  combination  of  elevators  in  Minnesota,  or  an  agreement 
to  fix  the  prices  of  grain.  He  says  that  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  that  State,  giving 
any  person  the  rig^ht  to  take  land  on  a  railroad  right-of-way  by  condemnation  for 
the  porpose  of  hnilding  an  elevator,  many  independent  elevators  have  been  estab- 
lished, snd  that  moreover  farmers  can  often  load  their  grain  directly  into  the  cars. 
This  witness  also  dLiscussee  the  system  of  grain  inspection  under  the  Minnesota  law, 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  mixing  different  grades  of  grain.  ^ 

1  Pages  867-871,  872. 
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(See  also  Jngpeotion  ofaccounUj  p.  clxx.) 

A*  CSapttaltasattoii  of  railroads  (see  also  Chpiializalion  of  oarparcUums,  p. 
ccLTXii). — ^1.  Are  American  railways  overcapitalized f — Professor  Ripley  says  that  in 
flome  roads  the  capitalization  is  greatly  swollen  and  in  some  roads  it  does  not  rep- 
resent more  than  actual  investment.    In  some  roads  capitalization  covers  not  onlv  the 
first  cost,  but  all  improvements  in  the  road.    In  others  it  does  not.    The  old  Chicago 
and  Alton,  for  instance,  was  so  conservatively  financed  that  the  capitalization  rep- 
resented only  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.    The  relation  between  the 
capitalization  of  a  road  and  the  value  of  its  property  should  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
determination  of  what  rates  are  reasonable.    A  road,  is  not  always  entitled  to  earn  a 
Uving  interest  in  dividends  upon  its  capitalization,  because  a  part  of  that  capitaliza- 
tion may  be  fictitions.     (291,  292,  306.) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  while  the  selling  of  bonds  at  a  low  fijpre  to  persons  who 
carry  through  a  aeal  and  the  reselling  of  these  bonds  at  a  high  figure  is  not  techni- 
cally stock  watering,  yet  it  has  the  same  effect.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton.  Its  volume  of  securities  was  increased  from  about  142,000,000  to  some- 
thing like  $120,000,000,  a  large  part  of  the  increase  going  in  profits  to  the  persons 
who  had  the  deal  in  charge.     (304. ) 

Professor  Pabsons  asserts  that  the  tendency  of  the  great  railway  corporations  is  to 
build  up  capitalization  all  the  time,  adding  together  the  cost  of  the  original  plant 
and  the  cost  of  all  improvements,  reconstructions,  etc.,  until,  even  with  honest  book- 
keeping and  without  any  stock  watering,  the  capitalization  comes  to  be  2  or  3  times 
the  worth  of  the  plant,  and  the  face  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  these  corpora- 
tions is  very  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  plant  or  what  it  could  be  duplicatea  for. 
In  all  the  corporations  there  is  more  or  less  watered  stock. 

The  system  of  watering  railway  stocks  originated  with  Vanderbilt  when  he  con- 
solidated the  various  railway  properties  now  constituting  the  New  York  Central 
system  and  iucreased  the  capitalization  from  $54,000,000,  which  was  a  littie  more 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  roads,  up  to  $103,000,000. 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  the  country  is  a  little  over  $60, 000  a  mile, 
while  the  cost  of  reproduction  would  be  under  $30,000  a  mile.  The  cost  of  repro- 
duction of  a  nlant  is  a  fair  test  of  what  it  should  be  capitalized  at.  There  is  a  total 
difference  of  policy  under  governmental  ownership,  where  there  is  no  water  or 
inflation,  but  exactly  the  opposite  policy  of  reducing  the  capitalization  from  year  to 
year.  One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Swiss  FederaTCouncil  for  going  over  to  public 
ownerfihip  was  that  they  were  surrounded  by  countries  that  were  aiming  to  reduce 
rates  to  tne  least  possible  figures,  and  that  the  Swiss  roads  would  pile  up  the  capitali- 
zation so  high  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  compete.     (154-155. ) 

Mr.  Tbisbebg,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Minne- 
sota, states  that  a  district  court  in  his  State  found  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
Great  Northern  road,  some  1,385  miles,  in  Minnesota  would  be  an  average  of  $32,000 
per  mile.  About  one-third  of  this  amount  was  the  cost  of  the  terminals.  The  supreme 
court  found  this  to  be  exorbitant     (365.) 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers,  does  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  excessive  capitalization.  The  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  one  trans- 
portation company  adapts  itself  to  that  of  another  company  which  may  have  an 
entirely  different  capitalization.  The  market  value  of  competing  lines  adapts  itself 
to  a  rektive  level,  wnatever  the  capitalization.  In  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
securities  of  one  road  by  another  there  is  not  necessarily  any  danger  that  the  pur- 
chase may  he  made  at  a  high  figure,  which  may  afterwards  be  carried  in  the  capi- 
talization of  the  two  roads.  That  would  depend  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  rail- 
xoid  managers.    Daring  the  past  year  or  two  acquisitions  of  this  sort  have  been  made 
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on  mnch  lower  fi^nu^  than  now  exist.  The  worth  of  a  stock  is  its  earning  power. 
Every  other  value  given  is  speculative.  If  a  road  overissues  stock  on  presumptive 
earnings  or  extensions  or  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  the  water  in  the  issue  is 
nearly  always  practically  eliminated  bv  the  rating  which  the  market  puts  on  the  stock 
itself.  Very  few  companies  or  boards  of  directors  can  increase  their  capital  stock 
without  a  vote  of  the  stockholders,  and  any  unjust  increase  would  necessarily  be 
done  by  the  owners  of  the  property  themselves.  Every  intelligent  shareholder  now- 
adays acts  independently  y  and  if  anything  is  prooosed  by  the  larger  shareholders  that 
is  not  approved  by  the  smaller  ones  they  make  tnemselves  very  readily  and  very  for- 
cibly heard. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  would  be  impossible  to  sav  offhand  whether  it  would  be 
a  proper  proceeding  for  two  roads,  each  of  which  had  a  fair  capitalization,  to  com- 
bine and  double  the  total  capitalization  of  the  two  roads  in  the  new  line.     (772-776. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  tne  Erie  Railroad,  asserts  that  the  capitalization  of  Amer- 
ican railroads  is  low  as  compared  with  that  of  English  roads.  Some  of  the  English 
roads  have  a  capital  of  (350,000  per  mile.  There  is  a  cry  against  the  Erie  Railroad 
because  it  has  a  bonded  debt  of  $70,000  per  mile,  but  the  property  could  not  be  repro- 
duced for  the  amount  of  that  debt  with  a  very  large  sum  in  addition.  The  witness 
doubts  much  the  correctness  of  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  building  railroads,  while 
the  value  of  terminals  is  a  very  important  factor.  Besides  its  bonds,  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  has  143,000,000  of  first  preferred  stock,  $16,000,000  of 
second  preferred  stock,  and  $100^000,000  of  common  stock.  The  Erie  has  been 
through  several  bankruptcies,  which  have  reduced  the  rates  of  interest  and  fixed 
chaiges.  The  witness  does  not  assert  that  the  stock  has  been  reduced  by  reoigani- 
zations,  but  says  that  the  amount  of  stock  makes  no  difference  if  no  dividends  are 
paid  upon  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think  either  that  heavy  capitalization  of  a  railroad  tends  to 
increase  the  speculation  in  its  securities.  The  contrary  is  probably  the  case. 
(651,559.) 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  does  not  believe  that 
American  railroads  generally  are  overcapitalized.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  .Ameri- 
can railroads  combined  avera^  only  $61,000  per  mile  of  road.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  $8,000  above  the  ngure  15  years  ago.  In  some  instances,  however, 
recent  reorganizations  of  railroads  have  increased  securities  undulv.  This  was  the 
case,  for  example,  with  the  Richmond  Terminal,  the  Erie,  the  Reading,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Alton.  Various  junior  securities  have  been  issued  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  get  any  dividends.  Thus  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  in  most  of  his  reoiganiza- 
tions,  estimated  the  minimum  earning  capacity  and  based  the  fixed  charges,  going  to 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks,  on  that,  but  as  regards  securities  dependent  upon  future 
prospects  people  could  prettv  much  help  themselves.     (466. ) 

Mr.  Woodlock  sAys  that  the  capitalization  of  British  railroads  is  between  $220,000 
and  $240,000,  per  mile,  as  compared  with  $61,000  per  mile  for  American  roads.  When 
British  roads  were  being  built,  from  1840  to  1850,  land  was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  is  here,  and  more  than  it  is  worth  in  England  now.  Moreover,  the  English 
roads  have  capitalized  every  amount,  however  small,  which  has  gone  into  improving 
the  lines.  Mr.  Woodlock  seems  to  injply  that  the  policy  was  intentionally  to  mcrease 
capitalization  as  much  as  possible.  The  best  English  roads  pay  from  5  to  7}  per 
cent  dividends  on  this  high  capitalization.     (461. ) 

2.  Proper  baMs  of  capitalization  (see  also  under  Tkrofion,  p.  clixxix)  . — ^Mr.  Talcott, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the  question  of  the 
proper  basis  for  capitalizing  a  railroad  is  the  hardest  problem  that  was  ever  pro- 
pounded to  him.  He  does  not  see  how  the  physical  value  of  the  property  can  prop- 
erly be  disre^rded,  and  vet  the  public  and  the  financiers  appreciate  a  property  only 
for  what  it  will  earn.  The  value  of  a  property  and  the  value  of  a  franchise  are  two 
different  things;  but  Mr.  Talcott  thinks,  apparently,  that  both  should  be  considered 
in  fixing  a  value  or  in  fixing  a  capitalization.     ^635. ) 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  believe  that  overcapitalization  has  anv  effect  on  earnings 
or  rates.  Earning  capacity  is  the  final  test  of  capitalization  itself.  All  other  influ- 
ences tend  to  favor  overcapitalization,  but  earning  capacity  tends  to  keep  it  down. 
Rates  of  transportation  are  governed  by  conditions  into  which  capitalization  does  not 
enter  at  all. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  in  estimating  a  reasonable  rate  the  original  cost  of  the  road  should  be 
considered.  It  is  fairer  to  consider  as  a  basis  the  cost  of  duplication,  including  not 
merely  the  physical  plant,  but  the  terminals,  the  acquisition  of  business,  and  every- 
thing which  makes  an  operating  railroad.  The  cost  of  duplication  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  original  oost.    Kailroads  have  naturally  become  very  valuable  becauae 
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of  the  growth  of  population,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  the  resnlt  of  the  presence 
of  the  railroad,  and  which  has  increased  especially  the  Yalue  of  land  for  risht  of  way 
and  for  terminals.  Moreover,  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  diverted  m>m  earn- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  the  railroads,  and  often  no  account  has  been  made  of 
this  fact  in  the  capital  investment. 

Mr.  Woodlock  believes,  in  fact^  that  the  existing  capitalization  of  railroads  in  general 
represents  no  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  roads.  The  cost  of  a  road  includes 
many  matters  not  strictly  of  construction.  For  example,  there  is  the  discount  on 
bonds  in  many  cases,  wmch  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  cost.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  contracts  for  construction  are  given  to  construction  companies,  often  com- 
posed of  offioeis  of  the  road,  at  very  high  figures.  But  after  the  whole  road  is  laid  it 
18  not  finished.     Money  must  be  spent  on  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Woodlock  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads 
as  compared  with  modem  industrial  combinations  is,  in  oeneral,  exceedingly  con- 
servative. In  some  instances  railroads  have  been  capitalizea  at  an  absurdly  k)w  rate. 
(45^-458.) 

3.  Stock  dwidenda. — Mr.  Schiff  testified  that  as  a  general  proposition  he  does  not 
believe  stock  dividends  are  advisable,  but  there  may  be  exceptions  if  the  stock 
dividend  represents  cash  value  or  earnings  actually  retained  in  the  course  of  years 
from  the  shareholders.    He  sajrs: 

"  For  instancy  if  I  own  to-dav  a  line  of  road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  want 
to  build  a  brandn,  say,  from  Albany  to  &u»toga,  and  if,  instead  of  issuing  new  cap- 
ital, I  take  mv  earnings,  or  the  earnings  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company,  to  build 
that  new  road  with,  I  should  be  justified,  after  that  road  is  completed^  in  returning 
to  the  shareholders  their  money  which  has  been  used  for  new  capital  m  the  form  oi 
new  shares."     (774.) 

4.  Depreciation  in  value  of  properly. — Professor  Riplet  says  that,  in  computing  the 
value  of  the  tan^ble  property  of  railroads  in  Michigan^  consideration  is  taken  of 
depreciation  in  vtuue  over  first  cost  In  addition  to  figuring  out  the  cost  of  duplica- 
tion, the  worth  of  the  road  for  scrap  is  also  estimated.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  the 
steel  ndls  used  by  the  railroads  is  estimated,  how  much  those  rails  are  worth  as  scrap, 
and  how  long  is  uieir  normal  life.  If  the  normal  life  of  the  rail  would  be  twenty-five 
years,  the  assumption  is  made  that  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  rails  and  tne  scrap  disappears  in  each  year.  Then  if  the  road  has  been  built  for 
three  years,  three  twenty-fifths  of  this  difference  in  value  should  rightly  be  deducted 
in  order  to  determine  how  much  the  road  is  worth  at  the  present  time.     {'306. ) 

5.  Betterments  of  railroads. — Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  line,  says  that  the  cost  of  additiomd  facilities  for  handling  business  is  charged 
by  some  Southern  roads  to  operating  expenses,  ^;enerally  with  a  note  that  the  amount 
has  gone  for  betterment,  ana  by  omer  roads,  if  the  improvement  is  of  any  mi^ni- 
tode,  to  the  construction  account.  New  equipment  is  generally  paid  for  out  of  earn- 
ings, because  the  usual  way  to  buy  it  is  on  the  car-trust  plan,  making  payments 
monthly  or  quarterlv.     (635.) 

6.  O^ilalixation  of  the  Chicago  and  AUon  Railroad. — ^Mr.  Woodlock  speaks  especially 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Bailroad  as  an  illustration  of  modem  methods  of  railroad 
financing.  For  eij^hteen  or  nineteen  years,  until  verv  recently,  the  road  did  not 
increase  its  capitahzation  nor  extend  its  lines.  It  paia  dividends  of  7  or  8  per  cent 
on  its  common  stock  regularly.  Its  net  earnings  were  about  $2,900,000  per  year. 
The  road  had  $22,000,000  of  stock  and  $8,000,000  of  bonds.  The  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  rentals  required  $1,100,000  yearly,  leaving  $1,800,000  for  dividends.  Mr. 
Harriman  finally  bought  out  the  road,  paying  $175  per  share  for  common  stock  and 
$200  per  share  for  preferred  stock,  the  entire  stock  costing  him  more  than  $40,000,000. 
He  knew  that  a  firat  chaxve  on  the  net  earning  capacity  of  $1,800,000  could  be  floated 
at  Si  per  cent  interest  or  less.  Accordingly  he  issued  more  stock  and  bonds,  so  that 
the  present  capitalization  is  $54,000,000  of  bonds,  partly  3  per  cent  and  partly  3}  per 
cen^  and  $40,000,000  of  stock.  Mr.  Woodlock  contends  that  the  road  is  perfectly 
able  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock.  Mr.  Harriman 
made,  of  course,  a  verv  considerable  profit.  He  bought  it  on  practicall  v  a  5  per  cent 
l«8is.  It  is  believed  that  the  syndicate  which  bought  up  the  road  maae  a  profit  of 
16  or  18  per  cent,  but  there  were  other  profits  not  goin^  directly  to  the  syndicate. 
The  railroad  has  meanwhile  increased  its  length  by  ouymg  up  a  short  line,  increas- 
ing the  mileage  from  847  miles  to  900. 

Mr.  Woodlock  contends  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  is  scarcely 
excessive,  as  regards  its  effect  on  rates,  for  the  reason  that,  though  there  is  plenty  of 
money  available  for  profitable  enterprises,  no  one  proposes  to  Duild  another  road 
from  Chicago  to  St.  libuis.  Another  road  could  not  inake  lower  rates  than  those 
existing.    There  was  a  project  to  build  a  short  line,  known  as  the  St.  Louis  and 
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Northern,  up  to  Chicago.  The  other  railroads  did  not  want  another  Chicago  line; 
there  was  no  need  for  it.  They  simply  bought  it  up,  and  the  Alton  now  owns  this 
line.  Nevertheless  the  witness  thinks  that  those  who  buy  Alton  common  stock  at 
40  are  likely  to  get  left.     (458-460.) 

Mr.  ScHiFF  declares  that  the  recent  financing  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road  by 
his  firm  was  simply  a  readjustment  and  not  a  reorganization.  The  old  organization 
had  become  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to  expand  the  possibilities  of  the  road, 
and  the  stockholders  decided  they  would  readjust  the  finances  of  the  company. 
His  firm  were  large  stockholders.  The  charges  for  dividends  and  interest  in  the 
new  cor^ration  do  not  vary  5  per  cent  from  the  charges  and  dividends  of  the  old 
corporation.  He  is  not  aware  that  the  capitalization  was  increased  from  about 
$30,000,000  to  something  over  $100,000,000,  including  stock  and  bonds.  He  remem- 
bers very  clearly  that  under  the  old  financing  the  charges  for  dividends  and  interest 
were  something  like  $2,600,000  and  under  the  new  scheme  they  were  only  something 
like  $2,700,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  about  $10,000,000  new  money  had 
gone  into  the  road.  The  amounts  of  stock  and  bonds  were  increased,  but  the  divi- 
dends, which  for  30  years  had  been  7  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  There 
is  no  more  temptation  to  increase  dividends  from  4  to  6  per  cent  than  would  have 
existed  before  if  it  had  increased  the  old  dividend  from  7  to  10  per  cent  and  it  would 
not  necessarily  excite  public  comment  anv  more  to  do  so.     (775,  776. ) 

7.  Financiiig  of  the  Kansas  City,  Piimmrg  and  Qvlf  Railroad. — ^Mr.  Woodlock 
speaks  especially  of  the  financing  of  this  road.  It  was  started  by  Mr.  Stilwell,  who 
aimed  to  Duild  a  line  directly  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  establishing 
a  deep-water  port  on  Sabine  Lake,  with  a  ship'canal  from  the  Gulf  to  the  lake.  He 
raised  the  money  for  the  road  mainly  in  Amsterdam.  The  terms  of  the  mortgage 
permitted  the  issue  of  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per  mile,  both  for  main  track  and 
for  yard  and  terminal  tracks.  Whenever  the  road  found  itself  in  need  of  money 
it  would  lay  five  or  six  tracks  alongside  the  main  track,  call  it  a  yard  and  get  $25,000 
per  mile  of  bonds.  Ninety  or  100  miles  of  such  unnecessary  yard  track  were  laid. 
These  bonds  were  mostly  sold  at  from  65  to  70  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  common  stock  was  thrown  in  as  a  bonus.  It  was  obvious  that  the  prop- 
erty could  not  bear  such  heavy  capitalization  and  it  finally  went  into  bEuikruptcy 
and  has  been  reorganized.     (461,  ^2. ) 

8.  EjS^ect  of  high  capiializatvon  on  price  of  Stocks, — Mr.  Woodlock  points  out  that 
stock  bearing  a  low  mterest  sells  at  a  relatively  higher  price  than  one  bearing  high 
interest.  If  a  6  per  cent  income  is  divided  between  a  4  per  cent  stock  and  a  2  per 
cent  stock,  the  two  can  be  sold  for  much  more  than  a  6  per  cent  stock,  because  there 
are  always  "prospects."     (400.) 

B.  Reg[ulatloi|  of  (capitalization,— 1.  Gm^roZZy.— While  Mr.  Woodlock 
does  not  ^lieve  that  overcapitalization  is  likely  to  have  any  special  effect  upon  the 
public  as  regards  rates,  he  does  believe  that  it  may  injuriously  affect  speculators  and 
mvestors.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  protect  them.  The  in- 
vestor refuses  to  be  protected;  **He  wants  to  gamble."  Mr.  Woodlock  seems  to 
hold  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  Federal  le^lation,  effectively  enforced, 
restricting  capitalization  of  railroads  closely  to  actual  investment.  The  Massachu- 
setts legislation  on  this  subject  and  the  English  legislation  are  both  good  and  should 
be  either  enacted  in  a  general  way  by  Congress  or  woven  into  the  interstate-com- 
merce law.     (460-462. ) 

Notwithstanding  his  statements  that  American  railways  are  not  usually  greatly 
overcapitalized,  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  legislation  should  restrict  excessive  issues  of 
securities  by  railroads.  This  would  be  advantageous  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the 
public,  certainly  much  more  advantageous  than  regulation  of  charges  and  other  inter- 
ference. Corporations  should  be  controlled  chiefly  through  their  financial  machinery. 
The  witness  would  approve  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  this  direction.     (551,  559,  560.) 

2.  Massachusetts  law. — Professor  Riplby  says  that  the  corporation  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  so  strict  that  no  railroad  in  Massachusetts  can  issue  a  dollar's  worth  of 
stocks  or  bonds,  can  lease  another  road,  can  build  another  spur  of  side  track  or  do 
anything  of  that  kind  without  getting  the  prior  approval  of  the  railroad  commission. 
The  result  is  that  the  roads  feel  that  unless  they  accede  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  railroad  commissioners  in  matters  of  rates  it  will  happen  that,  when  they  wish  to 
carry  through  some  financial  operation,  the  railroad  commission  may  withhold  its 
consent.  Tne  railroad  commission  is  not  empowered  to  determine  rates,  though  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Housatonic  Railroad  refused  or  n^lected  to  comply  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  commission  for  the  reduction  of  rat^  at  certain  points,  the  commis- 
sion reported  the  facts  to  the  ^neral  court,  which  was  then  in  session,  and  the  gen- 
eral court  immediately  authorized  the  railroad  commission  to  fix  rates  on  that  road. 
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Under  ordinary  conditions  the  power  possessed  by  the  railroad  commission  which 
enables  it  to  pass  upon  all  financial  operations  is  sufficient  for  making  the  railroads 
acquiesce  in  such  suggestions  as  are  made.    Such  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
(yonunerce  Commission  over  interstate  roads  would  give  to  it  the  hold  over  those  roads 
which  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  now  has  over  Massachusetts  roads.  The 
Massachusetts  corporation  laws  also  operate  to  prevent  stock  watering  and  to  hold 
down  capitalization.    The  law  specifically  says  that  no  corporation  sh£l  issue  stock 
except  to  the  amount  of  actual  investment  in  tangible,  phvsical  plant,  and  Massachu- 
setts corporations  do  not  incorporate  for  anywhere  near  the  aggregate  amount  of  par 
value  of  stock  and  bonds  per  mile  which  is  customary  in  other  pcuis  of  the  coun^. 
(292,  293.) 

Mr.  F.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, says  that  the  policy  of  the  board  in  respect  to  capitalization  is  one  of  restriction. 
Its  theory  is  that  it  is  right  that  the  people  who  furnish  the  income  to  the  stock- 
holders in  the  wav  of  rates  should  pay  profits  only  upon  actual  expenditure.  The 
statute  describes  the  purposes,  in  a  ^neral  way,  for  which  stock  ana  bonds  may  be 
issued.  Then  the  board  has  to  decide  whether  the  particular  purposes  of  the  com- 
pany fairly  fall  within  the  general  {)urposes  as  described  by  the  statute.  Next  it 
decides  the  amount  of  capital  which  is  fairly  required  for  that  purpose.  If  a  street 
railway  desires  to  ecjuip  its  road  the  board  has  a  skilled  expert  to  determine  what  the 
fair  cost  of  such  equipment  would  be;  if  a  road  is  to  be  built,  the  board  has  an  expert 
engineer  examine  into  the  cost  of  construction;  if  real  estate  is  to  be  bought,  the 
board  determines  the  fair  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  property. 

There  is  a  statutory  distinction  and  there  are  distinctions  in  practice  between  bonds 
and  stock  in  fixing  the  amount  of  capitalization.  The  bonds  must  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  capital  stock,  and,  in  practice,  the  board  never  allows  bonds  to  be  issued  until  the 
enterprise  has  reached  the  stage  of  completion.  Before  approving  an  issue  of  mort- 
gage bonds  the  board  examines  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  railway  or  railroad, 
determines  the  value  of  the  property,  and  sees  that  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  capital  and  indebtedness.  In  determining  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty the  board  does  not  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  terminals.     (843,  844.) 

Mr.  Jackson  savs  also  that  stock  and  scrip  dividends  are  prohibited  by  statute  in 
Massachusetts.     (844. ) 

3.  Minnesota  law, — Mr.  Teisbebg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  an  act  was  passed  in  his  State  in  1887,  reouiring 
that  all  stock  issued  by  new  railroad  companies  should  be  fully  paid,  and  that  no 
increase  of  stock  should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission.  Since  that  time  the  witness  believes  that  3  applications  for  permission 
to  increase  capital  stock  have  been  made.  All  have  been  granted,  after  full  hearing. 
The  r^fulation  of  stock  issues  does  not  apply  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  whidi 
holds  a  charter  dating  from  1856,  nor  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  It  apphes  only  to  a 
few  roads  incorporate  under  the  general  incorporation  law.     (365. ) 

4.  SMcing  funds, — Mr.  Ripley  says  that  the  onljr  difiiculty  he  sees  in  the  proposal 
to  require  roads  to  set  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  their  bonds  is  that  the  status 
of  those  sinking  funds  would  be  highly  complicated  if  the  roads  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  before  the  final  burden  of  the  securities  was  paid  off.     (306.) 

€•  Bankruptcy  and  reorganization  of  railroads*— 1.  I^ect  on  capiudir 
zation. — Mr.  Greens,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  the  same  causes 
which  make  hard  times  in  manufacturing  business  make  hard  times  for  the  railroads, 
so  that  bankruptcjr  and  reorganizations  are  more  or  less  periodical,  depending  on  the 
fluctuations  in  ousiness. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  railroads  with  heavy  capitidization  are  most  subject  to 
bankruptcy.  It  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  corporation  and  the  nature  of  its 
business.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  reorganizations  of  recent  vears  have  usually 
resulted  in  cutting  down  the  aggregate  volume  of  the  securities  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies. They  have  generally  reduced  the  bonded  indebtedness,  or  in  any  case,  on 
account  of  the  lower  rate  of  interest,  reduced  the  fixed  charges  upon  bonded  debt. 
In  not  a  few  instances  the  stocks  have  been  increased.  Often  preferred  stocks  have 
been  created,  sometimes  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  former  bonds.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  recent  railwav  consolidations  to  enable  the  companies  to  earn  some  interest 
on  these  preferred  stocks,  which,  while  they  have  no  legal  claim  upon  the  earnings, 
have  a  moral  claim.  Nevertheless  an  increase  of  securities  of  this  kind  is  a  less 
serious  burden  upon  the  corporation  than  an  increase  of  bonds.  The  bonds  must  be 
within  a  reasonable  limit  or  bankruptcy  will  some  time  occur. 

The  osoal  way  in  which  reorganization  is  effected  is  by  a  meeting  of  persons  who 
either  own  or  control  a  lar^^  portion  of  the  bonds.  They  often  act  in  connection  with 
a  frifiodly  reoeiver  of  the  rsulroad.    They  study  the  situation  to  find  out  what  the  road 
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can  do,  and  how  its  earning  capacity  can  be  increased,  and  ascertain  where  money  can 
be  obtained .  They  have  to  decide  what  bonds  can  be  scaled  down  and  what  exchanged 
for  preferred  stocks.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  these  committees,  while  appar- 
ently self-constituted,  are  able  to  endanger  the  interests  of  minority  stockholderB. 
The  courts  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  protect  the  minority.  They  have  felt  that 
the  first  consideration  was  to  preserve  the  public  service  of  the  railroad.  For  this 
reason  they  have  tried  to  keep  the  various  railroad  systems  toother  in  the  case  of 
reoiiganization,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  become  broken  up  into  separate  roads, 
with  varying  classes  of  obligations  and  securities.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  courts 
during  tlie  receivership  and  in  connection  with  reorganization  movements.  The  man- 
agers of  railroads  often  take  pains  to  have  receivers  appointed  who  are  not  hostile  to 
tEeir  interests.  There  may  be  abuses  by  receivers,  but  to  the  honor  of  the  courts 
there  has  been  little  complaint  on  that  score.  It  is  true  that  in  deciding,  in  connec- 
tion with  reorganization,  whether  some  lines  shall  be  dropped  or  others  retained,  the 
interests  of  members  of  the  reorganization  committee  in  the  separate  lines  may  be  a 
factor,  but  generally  the  real  interests  of  the  entire  svstem  are  considered.  Some 
branches  are  merely  suckers  instead  of  feeders,  and  tnese  are  generally  cut  off.  If 
the  minority  feel  themselves  injured  by  these  processes,  they  have  recourse  readily 
to  the  courts.     ( 487, 488. ) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  most  of  the  reorganizations  which  have  been  had, 
although  intended  to  cut  down  capitalization,  have  had  exactly  the  reverse  effect. 
While  the  road  comes  out  of  the  reorganization  with  a  lessening  of  its  fixed  chai^ges, 
the  aggregate  par  value  of  stock  and  lx)nds  is,  however,  almost  uways  greater  than  it 
was  l^fore.  The  Atchison  road,  which  has  been  reorganized  three  times  since  1889, 
has,  after  each  reorganization,  had  a  greater  capitahzation.  The  reason  for  this 
increase  in  capitalization  seems  to  be  that  persons  who  are  represented  by  all  of  the 
eight  or  ten  different  securities  resting  on  a  given  line  are  not  willin}^  to  accept  in 
place  of  their  securities  others  of  a  lower  par  value  than  those  which  they  formerly 
possessed.  The  result  is  that  many  people  are  satisfied  to  get  a  large  amount  of 
stock  in  par  value  which  does  not  sell  for  much  on  the  exchange,  rather  thun  get  a 
few  shares  of  something  which  perhaps  will  sell  higher.  Thev  tu\  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  organization  by  a  certain  amount  of  stock  which  they  hope  will  go  up 
toward  par  later. 

Reoiganization  is  generally  intended  to  wipe  out  the  complexity  which  results 
from  a  large  number  of  different  classes  of  securities.  In  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  reorganization,  perhaps  two  or  a  single  class  of  securities  applied  over  the 
whole  line.  By  the  reauction  of  the  number  of  classes  of  securities,  tne  problem  of 
determining  how  much  capitalization  a  road  has  and  what  the  relation  of  its  capi- 
talization is  to  its  earnings  is  greatly  simplified.  In  most  cases  reorganization  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  cutting  down  of  fixed  charges.  Financiers  are  enabled  to 
issue  new  classes  of  bonds  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  etc.  The  roads  can  refund 
practically  for  3 J  per  cent  or  even  31  per  cent  where  formerly  they  had  to  pay  on 
those  fixed  chaiges  6  or  even  7  per  cent.     (291,  29/,  298. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  also  that  a  ^at  many  oi  the  roads  in  this  country  are  reducins 
their  bond  issues  and  substituting  stock,  for  the  reason  that  dividends  on  stock  neea 
not  of  necessity  be  paid  in  times  of  depression,  while  bond  charges  must  be  met 
regularly  or  else  there  is  bankruptcy  or  receivership.  The  diflSculty  in  such  substi- 
tution is  that  it  is  only  an  exceedingly  strong  road  that  can  issue  stock.     (304. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  there  has  been  a  ereat 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest  on  the  bonded  debts.  The  general  basis  has  been 
reduced  from  about  7  "per  cent  in  1890  to  4  per  cent  in  1901.  The  bonds  of  the  New 
York  Central  now  bear  7  per  cent,  but  coula  be  refunded  at  3 J  per  cent.     (486. ) 

2.  Effect  of  recent  reorganizaiions  on  physical  character  of  roads, — Mr.  Rice,  banker, 
believes  that  the  financial  condition  of  American  railroads  is  very  much  better  now 
than  it  was  in  1893.  Through  the  various  reorganizations  which  followed  the  bank- 
ruptcies of  that  and  the  following  years  an  enormous  amount  of  cash  has  been  put 
into  the  railroads.  Thus  the  Southern  Railroad  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small 
lines,  which  were  very  poorly  constructed.  Large  assessments  were  levied  on  the 
stockholders,  and  the  combined  road  has  improved  greatly  in  physical  conditions. 
The  same  is  true  of  roads  in  other  sections.  While  15  years  ago  the  English  rail- 
roads were  superior  to  ours  in  their  physical  conditions,  the  opposite  is  true  at 
present.     (740. ) 

3.  Receiverships, — Mr.  Rice  says  that  he  secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Con- 
gress several  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  receiverships.  It  has  been  the  practice  when- 
ever the  president  of  a  railroad  had  bad  luck  to  put  it  into  bankruptcy  and  appoint 
him  receiver,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  most  familiar  with  the  rcMAd.  The  witness 
thinks  that  if  the  familiarity  of  the  president  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  road  it  would 
be  better  to  have  some  one  else  act  as  receiver.     (741.) 
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Mr.  TA.ixxyrr,  aamstant  to  the  {)re8ident  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  thinks  that  the 
prindpal  cauae  of  the  receivershipe,  which  were  so  numerous  several  years  a^,  was 
that  the  managera  in  their  anxiety  to  build  up  big  systems  bought  properties  and 
udd  more  for  them  than  they  were  worth.    In  the  case  of  the  Richmona  Terminal, 
for  instance,  an  exceedingly  valuable  stock  was  diluted  by  adding  weak  properties 
to  it  until  its  back  was  broken.    This  company  was  not  actually  msolvent  when  it 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.    It  was  not  in  default  even  on  a  note.    Rate- 
catting  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  company,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  though  there  have  been  many  cases  of  Mlnre  due  to  reckless 
competition.     (636.) 

1>.  Speculation  In  raflUFay  and  other  aeeaiitfea.— Mr.  Woodlock, 
railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  purchases  of  stocks  on  mamn. 
^  this  system,  if  a  man  has  $1,000  to  invest,  he  can  buy  100  shares,  par  value  $10,000. 
He  gets  whatever  profit  there  is  from  an  advance,  and  is  liable  for  the  loss  if  the 
shares  go  down. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  believe  that  speculation  in  stocks  has  any  permanent  effect 
on  their  value  at  all.  The  real  earning  capacity  determines  the  prices  of  stocks  in 
the  long  run.  Temporary  fluctuations,  even  of  considerable  amount,  may  take  place 
without  any  real  change  m  perm<ment  value.  This  may  be  due  to  svmpathy  with 
other  stocks  or  to  the  necessity  which  compels  some  laige  holder  to  sell  out  rapidly. 
Thus,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern,  which  is  on  a  splendid  financial  oasis, 
there  have  been  fluctuations  of  as  much  as  20  points  in  a  dav. 

Mr.  Woodlock  asserts  further  that  the  stock  exchanges  have  very  strict  require- 
ments as  regards  stocks  which  are  formally  listed.  The  companies  nave  to  ftimish 
much  information  at  the  outset,  and  make  periodical  reports.  There  are  some  com- 
panies, such  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  are  not  willing  to  fur- 
nish the  information  re(]|uired  for  listing.  The  stock  exchange  allows  some  of  these, 
known  as  unlisted  securities,  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  floor  of  the  exclumge,  but  with 
the  nndentandlne  that  greater  risk  is  involved.  Unlisted  securities  are  mostly 
"industrials."  'Hie  witness  believes  that,  if  possible,  legislation  requiring  the  fur- 
nishing of  adequate  information  regarding  corporations  should  be  enacted.  (465, 
4fi6.) 

Stock  gambling, — ^Professor  Pabsonb  states  that  one  of  the  evils  of  overcapitalization 
in  private  monopolies  is  that  it  creates  a  mania  for  speculation  and  stock  gambling 
in  New  York  and  other  cities,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  and  also  detrimental  in  its  effect  on  youi:^  men  especially.  If  these  indus- 
tries were  controlled  by  the  public  the  opportumties  for  stock  gambling  would  be 
done  away  with.    (156, 166. ) 

Mr.  Gbbkns,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  asserts  that  the  trade  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  alt  legitimate.  No  member  is  allowed  to  resort  to 
bucket-shop  practices — simply  bettiiu;  on  the  market,  without  actual  buying  and 
sellinff.     (483.) 

Wall  ttreei  and  banting  hcuses. — ^Mr.  Schiff  testifies  that  "Wall  street"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used  means  the  stock  exchange,  which  is  something 
entirely  different  from  the  bimking  business.  Large  banking  houses  have  only  to  do 
with  Wall  street  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  market  for  secuntiee.  Speculation  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  The  enormous  rise  in  values  which  has  lately  taken  place 
(1901)  has  to  a  great  extent  been  the  result  of  market  speculation.  "People  went 
insane  and  went  into  what  is  popularly  termed  Wall  street  and  bought  on  margins, 
and  naturally  something  had  to  occur,  as  it  always  does,  to  bring  down  these  unrea- 
sonably inflated  prioeeL  and  it  did  occur." 

American  wealth  and  prosperitv  will  keep  prices  to  their  natural  level.  Legitimate 
capital  and  property  can  never  be  used  to  Duild  up  a  level  of  prices  which  is  not 
justified.  Tne  American  banker  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  speculator,  but  merely 
saved  the  legitimate  owners  of  securities  from  being  compelleoi  to  sacrifice  them  at 
anv  price.    (776.) 

Northern  Paei^  RaUroad  comer, — Mr.  Rice  says  that  he  understands  that  an  injunc 
tion  was  issoea  to  compel  the  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  settle 
with  the  short  sellers  on  a  basis  of  $160  per  share,  on  the  ground  that  where  there  is 
a  physical  impossibility  of  performing  the  contract  it  can  not  be  enforced.     (742. ) 

£•  Ameiicilii  seeurltfea  held  In  Europe,— Mr.  Schiff  testifies  that 
nobody  can  estimate  correctly  the  proportion  of  American  securities  held  in  Europe, 
hot  he  believes  the  amount  is  exceedingly  small  and  the  greatest  protection  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  the  great  strength  of  the  country,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Europe  nolds  so  few  of  our  raUroad  securities.    (776. ) 
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F.  Recent  Increased  earnings  of  railroads.  (See  also,  in  relation  to 
rates,  p.  lzxiv). — ^Mr.  Grebnb,  of  the  Audit  Ck)mpany,  of  New  York,  says  that  there 
is  a  very  ^reat  increase  in  the  earnings  of  railroads  in  the  last  few  years  as  compared 
with  their  earnings  during  the  period  of  depression,  and  even  before  1893.  This 
increase  is  due,  first,  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  countrv  and  the  greater  amount 
of  trade  shipped,  and,  second,  to  the  improved  methods  of  the  railroacus.  They  have 
been  forced  to  learn  how  to  do  business  better — for  example,  to  increase  train  loads 
in  a  way  that  was  thought  impossible  10  vears  ago.  The  lower  rates  of  interest  on 
bonds  will  also  leave  more  for  the  stockholders  than  formerly.    (486.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House,  testifies  that  there 
has  been  a  general  increase  month  by  month  in  the  railway  business  of  the  country 
for  the  last  year,  1900-1901.  The  maintenance  of  rates  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  have  brought  this  about.     (727. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  that  some  of  the  roads  at  the  present  time  are  paying  a  low 
rate  of  dividends  because  they  are  turning  a  large  amount  of  surplus  earnings  back 
into  the  property  in  straightening  curves,  putting  up  new  stations,  and  developing 
terminals.     (304.) 

Economy  of  operation. — ^Mr.  Nichouson  testifies  that  the  railroads  are  attempting 
to  increase  the  service  of  each  car.  One  way  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  demurrage 
charges  being  applied  to  stations  holding  cars.  The  clearing-house  system  contributes 
to  this  end,  the  cars  being  moved  (juicker.     (728. ) 

Southern  railroads — physical  condition, — Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  railroads  in  the  Southern  States  have  greatly 
imp)roved  in  recent  years  in  every  respect,  as  to  track,  weight  of  rails,  capacity  of 
engines  and  cars,  and  equipment  generally.    They  are  improving  every  year.     (635. ) 

n.  OONSOIJDATION.     OOMKXJNITY  OF  INTEBEST.     POOUNQ. 

A.  The  moTement  toirard  consolidation  and  eommnnlty  of 
Interest. — 1 .  Generally. — Mr.  Woodlock  declares  that  community  of  ownership  and 
railway  consolidations  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  restrictions  upon  less  formal 
agreements  and  combinations  between  railroads.  The  movement  goes  back  to  the 
interstate-commerce  law,  prohibiting  pooling.  One  by  one  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
have  made  impossible  the  other  forms  of  oi^ganization  which  took  the  place  of  pool- 
ing, the  trans-Missouri  decision  taking  away  the  last  method  possible.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Huntington  seems  to  have  been  the  nrst  to  develop  the  communitv-of-ownership 
principle.  It  has  always  been  the  case  that  seven  or  eight  groups  of  bankers  were 
m  a  position  to  control  75  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country.  They 
have  simply  come  together  m  an  informal  manner.  Thus  the  Vanderbilts  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  agreed  as  regards  their  respective  systems  to  "keep 
everytning  quiet,"  and  cease  excessive  competition,  rate  cutting,  discriminations,  etc. 
This  is  at  least  what  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  In  any  case  the  trunk-line  situ- 
ation has  become  quiet,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  soft-coal  situation.  In  other 
cases  it  has  seemed  to  the  railroads  necessary  to  secure  actual  control  one  of  the  other, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific.    (462. ) 

Mr.  ScHiFP,  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  testifies  that  his  firm  has  had  le^ing  interests  in  the  reor^^anization  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  to  some  extent  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He 
says  the  community-of-interest  idea  arose  in  the  desire  of  the  railroads  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  demoralization  and  depression  in  the  values  of  their  proper- 
ties, which  was  brought  about  by  antipooling  legislation.  The  cutting  of  rates 
brought  about  by  competition  demoralized  the  railroad  interests  and  was  not  bene- 
ficial to  shippers.  This  competition  resulted  in  a  gradual  coming  together  of  the 
railroad  interests  and  induced  them  to  buy  into  one  another's  properties — that  is,  the 
competing  lines  bought  stock,  directly  or  through  large  stockholders,  in  the  other  com- 
peting roads.  This  process  has  been  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  while  not  yet 
completed  it  will  naturally  bring  about  some  protection  to  the  properties  and  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  laboring  man  and  will  give  security  to  the  shipper,  as  well  as  be 
beneficial  to  the  owner  of  rai&oad  property.  The  final  result  will  be  a  *' community 
of  interest  between  railroads,  shippers,  and  labor.''     (39. } 

Nothing  like  general  consolidation  of  railroad  properties  is  intended  by  this  pro- 
ceeding. There  will  not  necessarily  be  an  absorption  by  one  company  of  another. 
The  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  strug- 
gle for  the  transfer  of  control  from  one  party  to  another.  Ordinarily  these  processes 
have  been  accomplished  by  direct  acquisitions  of  stocks,  by  the  railroads  or  large 
owners,  but  not  necessarily  of  controllmg  interests  in  the  stock.    The  object  sought 
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is  not  higher  rates,  but  uniform,  equal,  steady  rates,  and  when  the  general  public 
andeTBtanda  the  situation  there  will  be  no  fear  as  to  the  result  and  no  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  wisdom  of  it  The  communitv-of-interest  idea  can  not  be  applied  to 
all  the  railroad  property  in  the  country.  All  that  can  be  expected  for  the  present  is 
to  bring  certain  great  competing  systems  into  harmonious  action.  The  trunk  lines 
and  the  transcontinental  Imes  are  Ukely  to  be  embraced.     ^770-771. ) 

2.  Pooling  and  consoUdaHon. — Mr.  Gbeenb,  of  the  Audit  Company,  of  New  York, 
says  that  people  interested  in  railroads  are  rather  glad  that  the  law  authorizing  pool- 
ing did  not  pass,  because,  being  prohibited  from  pooling,  the  railroads  have  been 
forced  into  consolidation  with  its  attendant  advantages.  The  pool  keeps  the  meth- 
ods of  business  of  the  separate  roads  essentially  unchanged.  It  merely  sustains 
prices.    Consolidation  permits  economies  in  operation.     (473. ) 

Mr.  WooDLocK  deckoes  that  even  if  a  law  were  passed  allowing  .the  railroads  to 
form  pools  they  probably  would  not  do  so.  The  community-of-ownership  method 
has  been  found  the  safest  solution  of  the  problem  of  ndlroad  competition.  None  of 
the  former  associations  were  of  any  great  value.  There  were  disputes  and  rate  cut- 
ting half  the  time.  Now  the  same  people  happen  to  be  directors  of  many  of  the 
railroads,  and  if  one  road  makes  special  rates  or  discriminations  it  can  be  reached  at 
once  by  men  who  control  other  roads.     (463.) 

3.  dnirol  of  InientaJU  Commerce  Commimon  as  effected  by  consolidation  of  railroads. — 
Mr.  Greens,  of  the  Audit  Company,  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  movement  toward 
the  consolidation  of  railroads  may  make  necessary  additional  control  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  It  may  be  that  the  present  tendencv  will  finally  lead 
to  just  the  condition  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmussion  nas  been  seeking. 
(473.) 

Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  says  that 
probably  the  present  tendency  toward  contractual  consolidation  is  in  part  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  roads  to  pool.  If  that  is  true  Government  control  over  these  great 
ccMisolidations  is  just  as  important  as  increased  control  would  have  been  if  Congress 
had  Imlized  pools.     (386.) 

4.  Qnnbinaium  of  trunk  lines  and  transcontinental  lines. — Mr.  Schiff  says  that  he 
does  not  know  of  any  financial  interests  trying  to  control  any  two  of  the  great  trans- 
continental lines  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  He  says  the  great  railway  systems  of 
the  country  are  divided  into  two  divisions — ^the  lines  to  and  those  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi or  Missouri  River.  East  of  that  division  line  are  the  great  trunk  lines  and 
west  of  it  are  the  transcontinental  lines.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  trunk  lines 
have  any  desire  whatever  to  extend  their  lines  and  thus  control  the  transcontinental 
lines,  or  to  construct  additional  lines  west  There  is  alwajrs  a  limit  to  the  freight 
business  which  one  system  can  handle,  and  traffic  questions  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  are  different.  The  heads  of  the  trunk-line  systems  on  one  hand  and 
the  teansoontinental  systems  on  the  other  are  very  wisely  desirous  of  keeping  apart. 
Any  of  the  transcontinental  lines  would  prefer  to  have  every  trunk  line  come  to  it  on 
equal  terms  and  use  its  facilities  of  transportation.     (772.) 

The  witness  has  seen  a  statement  in  the  paper  that  the  remaining  $60,000,000 
of  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Road  out  of  the  $100,000,000  authorized  were  to  be 
assumed  to  secure  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Northern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific 
interests,  but  preferred  not  to  make  any  statement  with  respect  thereto,  saying  that 
it  was  a  leading  question.     ( 776. ) 

5.  Railway  consolidaJtions  and  agreements  in  Colorado. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing 
the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  he  understands  from  newspaper  reports 
that  the  Colorado  Southern  Railroad  has  acquired  a  half  interest  in  the  Cfolorado  Mid- 
land, and  also  in  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  which  runs  from  the  Colorado  line  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  acquired  control  of  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande,  and  a  half  interest  in  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  and  that  it  is  trying 
to  get  control  of  the  Colorado  Southern.  There  is  also  a  report  that  the  Union  Pacific 
is  tryinff  to  control  tiie  Colorado  Southern.  The  witness  does  not  know  what  the 
effect  <M  such  consolidation  would  be  upon  rates,  although  they  would  certainly 
reduce  competition.     ( 855. ) 

Mr.  Grifftth  thinks  that  the  fact  that  the  5  railroads  reaching  Denver  from  the 
east  have  all  maintained  the  same  rates  firmly  would  indicate  that  they  must  have 
some  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  rates.     (856. ) 

6.  Qnnbination  of  Union  Pac^,  Southern  Pacific^  and  Central  Pacific. — ^Mr.  Woodlock 
says  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  recently  substantially  bought  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  will  be  possible,  however,  for  the  two  systems  again  to 
separate,  and  it  may  not  be  unlikely.  The  Union  Pacific  was  originally  designed  as 
a  ooDtinnous  line  with  the  Central  Pacific  from  Ogden,  and  the  ownership  of  the 
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Central  Pacific  by  the  Southern  Pacific  forced  the  Union  Pacific  into  the  combina^ 
tion.  The  Southern  Pacific  may  now  sell  to  the  Union  Pacific  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  Central  Pacific,  in  which  case  the  occasion  for  the  control  of  the  Southern 
P&cific  by  the  Union  Pacific  will  largely  have  disapp^u^d.     (462. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  third  vice-president  of  the  Southern  P^ific  Company,  says  that  this 
company  is  a  Kentucky  corporation,  which  has  authority  to  own  and  operate  rail- 
roads and  do  sundry  other  things  wnich  railroad  companies  ordinarily  can  not  do. 
It  controls  by  ownership  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  stocks  a  number  of  separate  rail- 
roads which  make  up  what  are  known  as  the  Atlantic  system  and  the  Pacific  system 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines.  Originally  the  Atlantic  system  included  all  lines  east 
of  £1  Paso,  the  Pacific  system  all  west,  including  the  lines  as  far  as  Portland,  and  the 
Central  Pacific  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden.  The  laws  of  Texas  forbade  the 
leasing  of  Texas  roads,  which  necessitated  the  separate  operation  of  the  Texas  lines, 
BO  that  nominally  the  Atlantic  system  now  lies  east  of  the  Texas  State  line.     (757.) 

Mr.  Stubbs  asserts  that  from  the  first  construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroads  they  worked  in  entire  hannony,  being  under  common  control, 
though  not  under  strictly  common  ownership.  Since  about  1885  the  Southern  Padfic 
Company  has  held  a  lease  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Quite  recently  there  has  been  fur- 
ther combination,  amounting  to  a  meiger  of  interests,  concerning  which  this  witness 
is  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Stubbs  denies  that  there  has  been  any  tendency  to  divert  traffic  from  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  to  the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  beoause  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
owns  other  lines  to  the  east,  and  thereby  would  get  a  longer  haul  than  over  the 
Central  P&.cific  west  of  Ogden.  He  says  uiat  the  Central  Pacific  connects  at  Ogden 
with  the  Union  Pacific,  and  through  this  and  the  Rio  Grande  Western  with  the 
Burlinffton,  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chia^  and  Northwestern,  and  numerous  other 
railroads.  All  of  these  more  eastern  railroads  have  well-equipped  soliciting  agencies 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  solicit  business  going  over  the  Central  Pkudfic 
lines.  The  Southern  Pacific  nas  also  a  soliciting  a^ncy,  which  tries  to  get  freight 
for  the  southern  route,  and  this  practice  on  its  part  is  the  only  foundation  for  a  com- 
plaint that  there  has  been  a  discrimination  against  the  Central  Pacific  which  tended 
to  decrease  the  value  of  the  Government's  securities  based  on  that  rate.  The  witness 
supposes  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has  the  legal  power  to  direct  the  route  which 
freight  shall  take,  but  it  has  not  exercised  that  power  except  in  the  case  of  oranges, 
where  it  was  done  in  order  to  break  up  a  system  of  rebates  by  Eastern  connecting 
lines.    (757,  764.) 

7.  Penrigylvania  and  Batixmore  and  Ohio  railroads, — ^Mr.  Schiff  testifies  that  he  is 
very  certain  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not  own  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  He  is  quite  certain  that  only  the  smallest  percentage  of 
the  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  system.  Any  company  owning  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
another  company  can  not  be  said  to  have  a  controlling  interest  in  the  latter  com^mjr. 
He  does  not  know  how  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  has  been  reached.     (771,  772. ) 

8.  Northern  Pacific  stock  flurry, — Mi.  Schipp  testified  in  May,  1901,  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  has  been  any  contest  in  respect  of  the  Northern  Bftcific  and  Union 
Pacific  stocks.  There  may  have  been  some  Wall  street  speculation.  He  explained 
the  phenomenal  rise  in  Northern  Pacific  stock  on  the  Around  that  somebody  had  sold 
something  he  did  not  have,  and  could  not  get  it  when  he  wanted  it.  He  never  listens 
to  rumors,  and  knows  nothing  about  Wall  street  gambUns.     (772. ) 

9.  Large  and  small  railroads  in  the  Southern  States. — Mr.  Dunlap,  who  is  the  receiver 
of  the  Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern  Railway,  a  line  66  miles  lone,  and  the 
general  manaser  of  the  Tallulah  Falls  Railway,  20  miles  long,  declares  his  belief  that 
short  railroads  such  as  these  can  no  longer  operate  profitably,  and  that  they  will 
more  and  more  tend  to  become  abeorbea  in  laiige  systems.  One  of  the  two  roads 
named  is  insolvent  and  the  other  makes  no  money.  The  large  systems  are  at  present 
(1900)  all  prosperous.  The  Georgia  railroad  commission  fixes  the  same  maximum 
limit  of  rates  for  the  short  lines  in  sparsely  settled  territory  as  for  the  trunk  systems, 
and  the  short  lines  can  not  afford  to  carry  on  business  at  these  low  rates.  Neverthe- 
less a  special  arrangement  is  made  by  the  commission  in  favor  of  the  Tallulah  Falls 
road  because  it  is  so  short  and  poor.  On  the  Gainesville  road,  however,  the  rates  are 
the  same  as  the  local  rates  on  tne  Southern  Railway.     (1  >  2-) 

B.  Effects  of  fsonsolldatlon  and  commiiiilty  of  Interest  on  rates 
and  tlie  public. — 1.  Generally. — Mr.  Gbbenb  believes  that  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads will  result  in  great  economies,  and  therefore  ultimately  in  lower  rates  to  the 
public.  Even  community  of  interest  without  absolute  combination  effects  some 
economies,  though  to  what  extent  it  will  have  that  result  in  the  future  is  a  matter  of 
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gaeflBwork.  As  yet  there  is  little  absolute  common  ownership  among  railroads,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  case  of  industriid  combinations.  By  comimon  ownerehip  of  railroads 
it  will  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  expensive  ticket  offices  of  competing  lines  in  the 
cities  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  and  officers  in  various  ways.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  serious  results  will  perhaps  be  the  displacement  of  railroad  officers. 

Mr.  Greene  feels  confident  that  the  reduction  in  expenses  through  consolidation  will 
ultimately  lead  to  reduction  of  rates.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  low  export 
rates  and  special  rates  on  the  part  of  larae  industries.  Such  low  rates  are  necessary 
in  order  that  the  business  can  be  carried  at  all.  When  low  rates  are  made  for  these 
special  reasons,  other  persons  observing  the  fact  will  demand  lower  rates  and  ulti- 
mately will  succeed  in  ^ttin^  them.  Anything  that  will  enable  a  railroad  to  do 
busineflB  more  cheaply  will  ultmiately  benefit  the  public.  All  the  conditions  in  this 
country  tend  to  eniorce  lower  railroad  rates.  Accordingly,  although  the  reason  for 
rsilToad  combinations  is  selfish,  the  hope  of  profits  being  the  main  lever  in  this  as  in 
all  business  movements,  it  is  a  step  m  progress  for  the  entire  community.  Mr. 
Greene  believes  that  the  movement  toward  consolidation  will  go  still  further.  (484, 
485,  487.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  believes  that  by  consolidation  great  economies 
can  be  secured,  and  that  chai^ges  are  sure  to  be  lessened  wherever  economies  are  intro- 
duced. The  Erie  Railroad  was  formerly  made  of  three  separate  corporations.  By 
combination  the  expense  of  maintaining  two  sets  of  officers  and  organizations  has 
been  eliminated,  ana  the  public  has  benefited  by  the  saving.     (559. ) 

Mr.  McGovERK,  of  the  Southern  classification  committee,  sajrs  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  toward  the  consolidation  of  railroads  and  he  can  not  foresee  what 
the  final  outcome  will  be.  He  does  not  favor  consolidation  bevond  a  limited  extent, 
bat  thinks  there  should  be  several  lai^  systems,  with  healthy  competition.  He 
believes  there  will  be  eventually  5  or  6  separate  systems  in  the  South,  which 
may  all  work  in  harmony  to  the  extent  that  the  separate  owners  of  the  properties 
may  a^Eiee  among  themselves  and  in  a  general  way  maintain  rates.  The  Georgia 
Central  and  the  Southern  Railway  are  competing  systems,  and  will  be  so  until  they 
are  actually  taken  under  one  management  and  have  the  same  traffic  officials.  Con- 
solidation without  competition  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  roads,  as  well  as  for 
everybody  else.  It  would  not  be  a  good  thii^  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
to  be  under  one  management.  Competition  brings  about  a  fair  relative  adjustment, 
which  the  carriers  bdieve  is  to  the  mterest  of  the  patrons  and  of  the  roads  them- 
selves. Rebates  and  such  hke  discriminations,  however,  would  be  very  much  dimin- 
ished by  consolidation  and  might  be  wiped  out  entirely.     (682, 683.) 

Hon.  Chables  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says  that  railroad  consolidation  is  a 
thing  which  should  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  results  in  its  own  wa;^.  with  as  little 
hampering  as  possible.  It  is  found  that  the  larji^e  corporation,  while  its  political 
power  is  undoubtedly  great,  has  proportionately  mcreased  responsibility,  and  it  is 
uur  easier  to  handle  it  It^ves  better  and  more  satisfactory  service  than  a  number 
of  small  corporations.     (82^. ) 

Mr.  McLeod,  in  connection  with  his  views  r^arding  the  desirabilitv  of  commu- 
nity of  interests  among  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  decGires  his  belief  that  the  com- 
munity of  interest  principle  in  general  Is  an  advantageous  one.  Whatever  will  make 
railroad  rates  reasonable  and  stable  will  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Such  combinations  can  not  tax  the  people,  not  only  because  of  competition,  but  because 
of  public  opinion.  ''  You  can't  get  any  combination  of  capital  that  is  big  enough  in 
this  oountiy  to  rob  the  people. "     ( 571 . ) 

Mr.  ScHiFF  declares  that  the  law  oi  competition  will  be  preserved.  Capital  is 
becoming  so  strong  and  so  easily  obtained  tnat  the  moment  compensation  for  an^ 
service  is  demand^  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  at  which  it  can  be  produced  competi- 
tion will  set  in.  He  doubts  if  any  additional  transcontinental  lines  will  be  built,  but 
believes  that  if  a  consolidation  of  those  lines  of  road  should  be  effected  it  would 
result,  perhaps,  in  bringing  about  the  construction  of  another  line.     (777. ) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK  believes  that  railway  consolidations  and  community  of  interest 
will  certainly  tend  to  prevent  disturbance  of  rates.  Rates  are  already  more  stable 
than  they  have  been  for  30  years.  The  witness  thinks,  further,  that  the  new  com- 
Imiations  will  not  raise  rates.  It  will  be  to  their  interest  to  economize  in  manage- 
ment and  to  keep  rates  stable  rather  than  high.     (463. ) 

Mr.  Lanolxt,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  commu- 
nity of  interest  plan  ma]|r  eventually  be  of  some  benefit  to  New  York  in  eliminating 
the  differential  which  exists  in  favor  of  the  Southern  seaboard  cities.  The  merchants 
of  New  York  have  never  objected  to  a  direct  increase  in  rates.  They  are  particularly 
interested  in  having  each  merchant  or  each  shipper  secure  the  same  rate,  so  that  no 
one  shall  have  any  advantage  over  the  other.    The  difference  in  the  rate  of  freight 
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practically  has  the  effect  of  giving  one  man  such  an  advantage  in  busineas  as  to  drive 
out  a  competitor  who  does  not  secure  the  same  rate.  The  community  of  interest  will 
perhaps  aoolish  these  practices  of  differentials  and  discriminations,  because  there  will 
be  no  longer  any  reason  to  put  out  these  inducements  or  to  indulge  in  secret  practices. 
The  community  of  interest  is  likely  to  deprive  the  people  of  me  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  shipments  by  water.  Every  merchandise  line  on  the  lakes  is  own«l  by  the 
railroads;  the  same  with  the  Erie  Canal.     (874.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  in  this  country  there  have  been  about  5,000  railway 
corporations,  biit  that  by  consolidation  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  22037.  Only 
about  863  are  independent  operating  companies,  the  others  being  subsidiary  compa- 
nies leased  or  contSrolled.  These  figures  snow  a  tremendous  movement  toward  con- 
centration and  coordination  even  under  private  ownership.  Coordination  naturally 
would  result  in  the  very  greatest  economy  if  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  coun. 
try  could  be  run  under  one  harmonious  plan  and  in  full  coordination  with  the  tele, 
graph,  telephone,  and  postal  service.  It  would  get  rid  of  unnecessary  stations' 
accounting  offices,  etc.  However,  to  bring  about  consolidation  under  private  own' 
ership  would  result  in  establishing  so  colossal  a  power  in  the  hands  of  a  tew  men  tha' 
it  would  be  more  danj^rous  than  the  present  system,  and  the  only  way  to  get  the 
benefits  of  consolidation  is  through  public  ownership.     ( 149. ) 

Mr.  RicB,  banker,  believes  that  legislation  to  prevent  tne  consolidation  of  railroads, 
or  the  lease  of  control  of  one  railroad  by  another,  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Con- 
solidations such  as  that  which  has  resulted  in  the  Southern  Ranwav  have  improved 
the  service  and  benefited  the  public.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to  go  under  a  single  control.  There  are  too  many  people  who  have 
other  interests.  The  difficulty  of  consolidation  has  recently  bieen  diown  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  secure  the  Burlington.  The  witness  does  not 
know,  however,  but  that  there  may  be  some  limit  to  the  wiae  combination  of 
railroads.     (742.) 

Mr.  Griswold.  ^neral  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Kail- 
road,  does  not  thmk  that  the  influence  of  competition  on  the  traffic  lines  centering 
at  New  York  would  be  eliminated  even  if  their  competition  with  each  other  were 
destroyed  by  consolidation  and  community  of  interest.  The  roads  could  not  even 
then  raise  rates  arbitrarily  unless  they  wanted  to  go  out  of  business  or  to  shut  out 
certain  classes  of  business.  Though  there  were  no  other  lines  running  to  New  York, 
there  would  be  other  lines  running  to  other  markets.  Any  arl^trary  raising  of  rates 
would  turn  a  very  large  amount  of  profitable  business  over  to  those  other  markets 
and  other  lines.  Mr.  Griswold  does  not  think  that  the  plea  for  consolidation  has 
been  that  rates  have  been  reduced  below  the  proper  paying  point  so  much  as  that 
the  established  rates  have  not  been  maintained,  and  that  consondation  would  increase 
economy  of  management.     (624,  625.) 

2.  Effect  of  consolidation  on  eapUalizaiion, — Mr.  Rice  alludes  to  the  foct  that  certain 
recent  railroad  consolidations,  such  as  the  absorption  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  and  that  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  resulted  in  the  exchange 
of  stocks  of  the  roads  absorbed  for  bonds  of  the  absorbing  road.  He  believes  that  it 
is  alwavs  a  mistake  to  convert  stock  into  bonds,  therebv  creatii^  a  fixed  chaige,  in 
the  inability  to  pay  which  the  corporation  must  go  into  bankruptcy.     (740.) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  in  many  cases  where  one  road  has  leased  another  the 
controlling  road  pavs  dividends  both  on  its  own  capitalization  and  on  the  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  leased  road,  though  the  arrangement  entered  into  depends  entirely  on 
the  terms  of  the  lease.     (297.) 

3.  Ijffed  of  consolidation  of  Southern  railways. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Trade,  believes  that  if  the  Eastern  and  Western  roads  leading  into  the  South  should 
be  consolidated  the  rates  would  perhaps  be  adjusted  more  satis^torily.  There 
would  be  no  excuse  to  offer  on  the  ground  of  competition.  Cincinnati  smfers  now 
because  the  Southern  Railway  is  controlled  by  interests  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  Eastern  territorv  for  their  income.  A  consolidation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  would  not  injure  Cincinnati. 

(694.  r 

4.  jEg^ed  of  a  community  of  interest  or  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail' 
ways. — Mr.  Markham  states  that  if  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines  should  become  prac- 
tically operated  under  one  policy  and  community  of  interest,  or  by  a  consolidation, 
it  would  have  a  very  salutai^  enect  upon  the  course  of  business.  The  trouble  with 
the  cuttii^  of  rates  to-day  is  not  in  diminishing  the  revenues  of  the  railways  so 
much  as  it  is  in  exterminating  business  men  of  all  kinds  excepting  the  laxge  enter- 
prises that  get  better  rates  than  the  small  individuals.  With  a  community  of  inter- 
est or  a  consolidation,  the  first  thing  that  would  be  done  would  be  to  give  to  every 
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one  equal  rates.     The  benefit  to  the  railroads  would  come  from  the  fact  that  they 
would  not  be  obliged  to  make  the  reductions  because  of  the  action  of  unscrupulous 
lines  which  can  not  get  bosinesB  in  any  other  way.     If  there  were  a  community  of 
interest  it  would  be  unpoesible  for  any  railroad  to  withstand  the  reasonable  or  legiti- 
mate demands  of  any  town  or  community  served  by  it;  the  interests  of  the  railroads 
and  the  communitiee  are  mutual.     (432. ) 

5.  Effed  ofamgolidation  oftrangcorUvnejiial  raUroads. — Mr.  Wheeleb,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco ^Eioaiti  of  Trade,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  ocean-to-ocean  rail- 
roads would  be  agood  thingfor  the  Pacific  coast.  For  this  reason  he  is  inclined  toapprove 
the  combination  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  under  the  Vanderbilt 
interests,  which  at  the  same  time  control  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  Eastern 
trunk  lines,  giving  them  a  through  route.  He  does  not  know  that  the  combination 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
will  particularly  help  the  coast.  It  merely  extends  somewnat  the  terminal  points  in 
the  Eastof  these  raihoads.  If,  how^ever,  as  will  probably  be  the  next  step,  these  rail- 
roads acquire  the  Erie  or  some  other  trunk  line,  securing  an  ocean-to-ocean  system, 
advantage  to  the  coast  will  probably  result.  This  advantage  of  transcontinental  lines 
would  come  from  the  i^t  that  the  railroads  would  no  longer  have  the  motive  of 
bnildine  up  the  Middle  West  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  on  the  Eastern  seaboard 
and  of  &n  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast  cities.  At  present  the  railroads  seek,  by 
wwMtlriiig  lower  rates  from  Chica^  and  other  inlimd  cities  than  prevail  even  from  New 
York,  in  the  face  of  sea  competition^  to  build  up  those  cities  and  secure  traffic  at  the 
points  of  origin  of  the  railroads.  With  lines  extended  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there 
would  be  no  object  in  this  policy  but  the  railroads  would  get  the  hauls  as  readily 
directly  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  could  then  say  that  each  city  must  stand  on 
its  own  natural  position,  and  would  not  try  to  rob  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  cities 
of  the  advantage  which  water  transportation  gives  them.     (747.) 

Mr.  Stttbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  does  not  think  that  the  recent  com- 
munity of  interests  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  ought 
to  have  any  effect  on  their  rates  or  operation.  He  does  not  even  think  that  if  a  com- 
bination were  made  between  these  two  roads  and  the  Northern  Pacific  these  three  lines 
would  be  in  a  position  to  control  rates  aside  from  sea  competition.  There  would  still  be 
the  competition  of  the  Santa  F^,  Great  Northern  and  otner  roads,  and  no  rate  could  be 
enforced  which  was  not  agreeable  to  all  of  the  lines.  Mr.  Stubbs,  however,  believes 
that  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interests  between  railroads  in  the  Western 
States  or  in  any  other  given  section  is  the  only  effectual  way  in  which  unjust  discrim- 
inations and  constant  fluctuations  in  rates  can  be  prevented,  and  that  such  a  control 
over  rates  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public.  He  does  not  think  that  a  combi- 
nation of  this  sort  could  or  would  increase  freight  rates.  The  companies  operating 
the  railroads  are  endeavoring  to  promote  every  industry  and  every  class  of  commerce 
in  order  that  their  tonnage  may  be  as  great  as  possible,  and  they  can  not  resist  the 
influences  tending  to  keep  down  or  to  reduce  rates.     ( 765. ) 

6.  I^ect  of  New  England  consolidations, — Mr.  Howes  testifies  that  the  New  York 
Central  Railway  has  acquired,  by  lease,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railwav  has  leased  the  Fitchburg  road,  both  of  which  are  large 
grain-canying  roads,  and  he  thinks  that  the  effect  w^ill  be  beneficial  to  Boston  as  an 
export  center.  The  splendid  terminal  facilities  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Company 
at  Boston  have  been  acquired  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  they  will  be  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  lessee  company.     (702.) 

Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
flionerB,  states  that  the  leasing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York  Central 
and  of  the  Fitchburg  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  has  generally  been  considered  to  be 
to  the  public  advantage.  The  result  of  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the 
New  York  (^tral  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  extent  that  under  the  statute  pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken  to  issue  stocks  and  put  in  more  capital  for  terminals. 
The  terms  of  the  lease  prescribed  by  the  legislature  required  the  road  to  do  that. 
The  operation  of  the  road  and  its  maintenance  is  just  as  fully  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  board  as  before,  and  the  State's  right  to  purchase  the  road  is  still 
retained. 

In  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  the  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  the  board  was  asked  to  fix  the  purchase  price  which  the  Boston  and 
Maine  ougnt  to  pay.  In  doin^  this,  it  considered  the  value  and  history  of  the  prop- 
arty.  There  had  been  a  practical  agreement  between  the  owners  of  the  preferred 
stock  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  board  did  not  disturb  that  agreement.  It 
fixed  the  price  of  the  common  stock  at  21  after  havinj^  looked  into  the  structural 
Talne  of  the  railroad,  its  actual  cost,  and  the  cost  of  duplication.     (847. ) 
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€•  Minnesota  la%¥  as  to  railroad  consoildatlon.—Mr.  Teisbebo,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commisBion  of  Minnesota,  savs  that  Minne- 
sota has  had  a  law  since  1887  forbidding  the  consolidation  of  ^rallel  or  competing 
railroads.  At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  .the  NorthemTacific,  about  1896,  a 
scheme  was  on  foot  for  the  securing  of  a  majoritv  of  its  stock  by  the  Great  Northern. 
Suit  was  brought  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law  forbidding  such  a  consolidation,  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  law.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the 
Northern  Pacific  absorbed  the  St  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  ComfNemy,  owning  a 
short  line  between  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  The  railroad  commission  instituted  pro- 
ceedings to  prevent  that  consolidation,  but  the  Northern  Pacific  entered  into  an 
agreement  providing  that  for  all  time  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  should  be  considered 
a  separate  entity  in  anjr  case  that  might  arise  between  the  State  and  the  company, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed  without  prejudice.  It  might  at  any  time  be  reopened. 
(364,  365. ) 

D.  Pooling  and  agreements. — 1.  Discussion  of  poUey. — ^ProfesBorRiPLBTsays 
that  pooling  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  making  rates  higher,  but  that  the 
rates  would  be  steady.  The  existence  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Southern  States  of 
what  is  practically  a  pool  makes  the  freight  rates  into  and  out  of  those  Southern  States 
considerably  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  New  England  where  competition  still  pre- 
vails. The  amalgamation  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  and  the  Fitchbuig  road  nas 
resulted  in  making  rates  appreciably  higher  for  a  number  of  places  which  formerly 
had  the  benefit  of  low  competitive  rates.  The  experience  of  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Peterboro  was  a  competitive  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  Fitchbuig  roads.  So  much  lower  were  the  Peterboro  rates  before  the 
amalgamation  of  the  roads  that  all  the  goods  for  the  stores  in  Jaffrey,  a  town  6  miles 
£rom  Peterboro  and  served  bv  one  road,  were  hauled  a  number  of  miles  by  horse  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  tne  competitive  rates  of  Peterboro.  Since  that  territory 
has  ceased  to  be  competitive,  freight  is  no  longer  hauled  by  horse,  because  the  Peter- 
boro rate  and  the  Jaffrey  rate  are  just  the  same.  Mr.  Ripley  lays  emphasis  on  the 
&ct,  however,  that  though  the  rat^  under  pooling  would  oe  somewhat  higher,  they 
would  certainly  be  steadier.  Pooling  woula  make  a  fixed  rate  which  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  public  could  rely  upon  and  which  they  could  feel  was  paid  by  everybod^r. 

Pooling  is  likely  to  result  in  the  offering  of  poorer  tibcilities  in  the  territory  to  which  it 
applies.  The  people  are  often  obliged  to  be  content  with  slower  trains,  with  fewer 
tniins,  and  witn  many  other  inconveniences.  That  is  the  situation  in  the  territory 
now  reached  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Fitchbuig.  In  the  territory,  however, 
which  is  reached  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Ea^m  road,  the  train  service  to 
almost  all  competing  points  has  been  largelv  increased  and  the  comfort  of  the  public  is 
vastly  greater  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  roads  than  was  the  case  many  years  ago. 

Any  proposition  to  legalize  pooling  should  have  inextricably  bound  up  with  it  some 
increase  of  regulative  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  the  giving  to 
railroads,  in  conjunction  with  the  right  to  pool,  absolute  control  over  the  rates  would 

Elace  the  public  still  more  in  the  power  of  the  roads  than  they  are  to-day.  Poolins  is 
eing  practically  accomplished  to-day  by  the  financial  consolidation  of  roads,  and  uiis 
makes  it  still  more  imperative  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
given  power  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates.    (289,  291,  294. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  declares  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  the  railroads  have  no  power  to  make  agreements.  The  witness 
holds  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  agreements  just  like  other  commercial 
bodies.  He  believes  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  has  increased  the  number  of 
railroad  consolidations.  There  is  no  effort  being  made  now  to  secure  legislation  per- 
mitting pooling,  but  power  to  make  l^al  agreements  ought  to  be  conferred  upon 
them.  Such  agreements  could  be  very  properlv  made  suDJect  to  the  approval  of 
some  governmental  commission,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  oppressive  to  the 
public.     (568. ) 

Mr.  Teisberq,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Min- 
nesota, says  that  the  Minnesota  law  forbids  pooling  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  The  State  commission,  about  1889,  unanimously  declared  itself 
opposed  to  any  change  of  the  pooling  clause.  Mr.  Teisbei^  believes,  however,  that 
if  the  question  were  now  presented  to  them  the  commission  would  be  in  &vor  of 
legalizing  pooling.  If  consolidations  by  a  community  of  interests  come  on  there  will 
soon  be  no  necessity  for  pooling.     (372. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Uhamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsbuig,  thinks  that 
pooling  agreements  should  be  legalized  under  the  requirement  of  publicity  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission.  He  is  afraid  that  the  forbid- 
ding of  pooling  will  force  the  railroads  into  bankruptcy.  He  also  thinks  it  a  cause 
of  the  tendency  towurd  consolidation.    (6^,  642.) 
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Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, thinks  that  the  best  plan  to  stop  rate  cutting  and  unfair  competition  among 
railroads  would  be  a  physicfu  division  of  the  business.  He  doubts,  however,  whether 
that  is  possible,  and  would  consider  the  alternative  to  be  pooling  and  dividing  the 
earnings.  Control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  by  the  interests  that  control 
the  Pennsylvania  would  have  the  same  effect  so  far  as  their  rates  are  concerned. 
(616. ) 

Mr.  Whsblbr,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  legalization  of 
pooling,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  would  be 
aesirable  in  order  to  do  away  with  secret  rebates  and  discriminations.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  shippers  that  they  should  know  that  they  stand  on  the  same  basis 
as  their  oompeldtors.  The  witness  believes  that  such  poolm^  agreements  should  be 
made  enforceable  before  tiie  Interstate .  Commerce  Commission  and  the  courts,  but 
that  whatever  agreements  were  made  i^ould  be  entirely  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  regards  the  rat€»  and  other  conditions. 
(748,749.) 

Mr.  Wheeler  thinks  that  railway  consolidations  do  not  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  legalized  pooling.  They  affect  the  matter  only  to  the  extent  that  any  agreement 
is  more  apt  to  be  msdntained  if  there  are  fewer  parties  to  it.     (748. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  declares  himself  opposed  to  pooling. 
(82.) 

2.  Southern  Rcdlway  cmd  Steamship  AsaociatUm. — Mr.  Taixx)tt  sa^^s  that  the  South- 
em  Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  commissioner, 
was  composed  of  the  Southern  rail  lines  and  the  steamship  lines  between  the  north- 
em  and  tiie  southern  Atlantic  ports.  It  did  not  take  in  tne  Gulf  ports.  Its  purpose 
was  to  prevent  fluctuation  in  rates  and  mte  cutting.  When  it  was  first  organized  its 
plan  was  to  give  full  authority  over  rates  to  the  commissioner.  Later  it  was  found 
that  some  better  guarantv  was  needed,  and  a  pool  was  resorted  to.  The  conmiis- 
sioner  made  allotments  oi  business  to  each  line,  and  if  his  allotments  were  not  satis- 
factory there  was  an  appeal  to  a  regular  board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the 
asBociation.  Business  was  divided  on  a  tonnage  basis.  Lines  which  carried  an  excess 
received  a  very  small  compensation.  It  was  made  small  to  sive  no  inducement  to 
get  an  exoees.  When  the  mteiBti^ie-commeroe  act  was  passed  forbidding  pooling,  the 
torm  of  tiie  association  was  necessarilv  modified.  The  method  of  operation  then 
adopted  was  to  have  copies  of  all  manifests  on  competitive  business  sent  to  the  com- 
missioner. In  his  office  a  record  of  the  business  done  by  each  line  was  kept,  and  his 
reports  showed  to  the  executive  committee  just  how  Dusiness  was  divided.  The 
working  of  the  association  under  the  pool  system  had  been  very  successful  and  satis- 
factor^r.  Soon  ster  pooling  was  prohioited  rates  began  to  be  disturbed,  and  disturbed 
oonditiofiis  continuea  at  least  as  long  as  Mr.  Talcott  had  direct  knowledge  of  the 
matter — a  period  of  some  two  years.     (626, 627.) 

3.  Pooling  on  cotton  buamessfrom  Memphis, — ^Mr.  Davant,  commissioner  of  the  Mem- 
phis Freight  Bureau,  understands  that  there  is  an  arrangement  among  the  railroads  at 
that  point  for  a  physical  division  of  the  cotton  traffic.  If  a  railroad  receives  consign- 
ments greater  tlum  its  share  under  the  pool  it  turns  over  the  excess  of  goods  to  some 
other  road.  The  witness  believes  that  shippers  are  not  able  to  insist  that  their  goods 
shall  go  over  a  jp^ven  road.  He  believes  tnat  this  system  of  pooling  works  to  the 
detriment  of  shippers,  although  the  fact  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  by  this  plan 
rates  are  made  stable  and  equal  to  all  shippers.    (7. ) 

4.  ErisHng  transcontinenUu  rate  agreements. — ^Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  there  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau,  including  all  roads  which  operate 
from  Chicago  and  Missouri  Biver  i)oints  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  bureau  has  an 
office  in  San  Francisco,  to  which  shippers  apply  for  remedies  in  the  transcontinental 
rates.  The  rates  are  maintained  under  this  arrangement  by  a  '*  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" only.  In  order  to  get  aroimd  the  decision  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  which 
was  directed  against  the  agreements  regarding  rates,  the  rules  and  tariffs  stipulate 
that  eadi  company  has  the  power  to  change  its  own  rates  and  regulations  without 
consulting  others.  Thus  the  roads  can  prove  that  there  is  no  comjDination,  but  they 
are  bound  in  honor  and  the  effect  is  practically  the  same.  If,  however,  a  road  should 
show  itself  without  honor  there  womd  be  no  way  to  enforce  the  agreement.     (740.) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  transcontinental  roads 
make  practically  the  same  commodity  rates  m  competition  with  water  carriers.  They 
are  made  by  conference.     (764. ) 

5.  Southern  rate-making  organizaiions, — ^Mr.  McGovebn  testifies  that  in  the  territorv 
of  the  Southern  Classification  there  are  rate-making  associations,  composed  of  rail- 
roads which  are  members  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  generally.  The 
Soatheastem  and  Mississippi  Valley  Association  takes  tiie  territory  bounded  by  a 
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line  drawn  from  Cincinnati  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  Cmcinnati  down  through  Middlesboro,  Chattanooga,  Birmingham, 
and  Montgomery  to  Pensacola,  Fla.  The  Southeastern  Freight  Association  t&ea  in 
the  territory  east  of  that,  ^ing  as  far  as  Gainesville,  Athens,  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C.  The  territory  east  of  that  is  known  as  the  territory  of  the  Associated 
Railways  of  Vii^^ia  and  the  Carolinas.  These  three  associations  make  the  rates  on 
all  the  competitive  traffic  in  their  respective  territory.  Their  organization  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  any  transportation  line  which 
desires  to  do  so  being  permitted  to  join.  Together  with  the  Classification  Committee 
these  associations  constitute  the  rate-making  power. 

No  articles  of  association  can  deprive  an^  line  of  its  right  to  make  its  own  rates. 
That  was  decided  in  the  trans-Missouri  decision.  These  associations  are  not  pools. 
(664.) 

m.  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  AND  RATES  GENERAIiLT. 

A.  Exlstlnfr  treigM  ratei — ^Recent  moTemeiitA. — 1.  JReaaonableness  of 
American  freight  rates.  (See  also  under  Government  ownership,  p.  cxcviii,  and,  as  to 
differences  between  tJirough  and  local  rates,  p.  cvff ). — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  declares  that  freight  rates  are  very  much  lower  now  than  twenty  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  Erie  road  got  from  1  cent  to\\  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  At 
present  the  average  rate  is  5.59.  Local  rates  have  also  been  reduced,  though  not  in 
quite  the  same  proportion  as  through  rates.  There  is  more  competition  in  the  case 
of  local  rates.     (560. ) 

Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  says  that  railway  rates  have  been 
constantly  on  the  decline  for  many  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reduction  in  grain  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
since  1868: 


lAke  and 
canal. 

Ct9.  per  bu. 

22.79 

9.15 

5.98 

5.65 

Lake  and 
rail. 

All  rail. 

1868 

CtB.perba. 
29 
11.4 
11 

6.63 

Cl8.perhu. 
42.6 

1878 

17.7 

1888 

14  5 

1899 

f           11.13 
1           10.23 

Mr.  Markham  also  submits  a  table  showing  the  reduction  in  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities  since  1882,  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half.  He  also  compares  rates  in  the  United  States  in  1892  with  those  in  European 
countries  as  follows :     ( 430. ) 


Forpaa- 

sengers 

per  mile. 

For  freight 

per  ton 

per  mile. 

United  States 

Cents. 
2.14 
2.99 
8.05 
3.86 
2.26 

Cent*. 
0.97 

Pruflsla. ....... 

L82 

Austria 

1.56 

Prance 

1.59 

BAlfrinm  ^ ,  ^ 

1.39 

2.  Increase  infreioht  rates  and  classificaiion  changes^  1900. — ^Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan 
Alkali  Company,  objects  strongly  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates  made  by  the  railrcMEids 
in  January,  1900.  He  declares  that  this  increase  was  an  outrage  on  both  manufacturers 
and  consumers,  and  that  consumers  ultimately  have  to  bear  the  burden.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  he  states  that  the  rate  on  coke  to  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  has  been  increased  55  cents  per  ton  above  the  rate  in  1899.  This  amounts  to 
an  added  expense  to  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company  of  $55  per  dav,  or  $20,075  per 
year.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  rates  on  coal  will  be  increased.  The  rates  on 
the  various  alkali  products  of  the  company  have  also  been  raised.  When  the  com- 
panjr  protested  to  the  traffic  association  in  New  York  City,  January  22,  1900,  the 
chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  the  chairman  of  the  Official  Traffic 
Association  made  entirely  different  answers  as  to  the  reason  of  the  increase,  and 
neitlier  touched  a  point  in  the  protest.    The  vear  1892  was  considered  a  very  pros* 
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perons  one  among  the  railroads.     Business  depression  followed,  but  the  railroads  did 
not  reduce  their  rates  to  protect  the  manufacturers.     The  rates  of  1892  should  be 
hif^h  enough  now,  but  they  have  been  raised  at  the  beginning  of  1900.    The  railroads 
in  1898  earned  enormous  dividendSi  while  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the 
nosB  earnings  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $59,927,186.    The  railroads 
defend  their  action  on  the  ground  that  they  want  a  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country^  but  the  witness  l^lieves  that  their  increased  business  as  a  result  of  their 
prosperity  wonld  have  been  sufficient  to  earn  them  ample  profit.    Pro^)erity  is  not 
stimulated  by  the  raising  of  freight  rates  but  by  increasing  the  volume  of  businesB. 
The  further  argument  of  the  railroads  that  the  cost  of  materials  has  advanced,  is  off- 
set by  the  well-known  fact  that  by  hauling  heavier  loads  and  in  other  ways  tne  cost 
of  operation  has  been  decreased. 

The  witness  anticipates  that  there  will  be  ultimately  a  great  railroad  trust.  He 
refers  especially  to  tne  alleged  combination  of  the  eastern  trunk  railroads,  and  its 
effect  upon  rates  and  profits.  He  quotes  an  article  from  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  of  March  12,  1900,  to  the  effect  that  the  increased  profits  on  the  hauling 
of  coal  alone  by  Eastern  lines,  as  the  result  of  advanced  rates  air«idy  announced  ana 
others  to  be  made  on  April  1,  1900,  will  be  no  less  than  $16,000,000.  and  that  the 
increased  rates  on  other  products  will  make  a  total  of  added  profits  of  fully  $31,000,000. 
The  average  advance  on  coal  was  estimated  to  be  15  cents  per  ton,  on  other  bulky 
freight  10  cents  per  ton  and  on  manufactures  and  merchandise  25  cents  per  ton. 
This  increased  profit  of  $31,000,000  will  be  equal  to  more  than  3  per  cent  on  the 
capital  of  the  9  leading  Eastern  trunk  lines.     (74-77, 84. ) 

Mr.  Langlby,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  on  January  1, 
1900,  the  Official  Classification  Committee  made  wholesale  advances  in  their  classifl- 
cation  without  notice  to  shippers.  Eight  hundred  and  eighteen  items  out  of  3,000  in 
the  merchandise  list  were  aavanced  in  class.  Taking  the  scale  of  rates  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  as  a  basis,  these  advances  represented  an  average  increase  in  the  freight  rate 
of  35.5  per  cent  The  Western  Classification  Committee  on  January  25^  1900,  aavanced 
the  rates  on  240  of  the  items  in  their  list.  Using  the  Chicago-Missouri  river  rates  as  a 
bams,  the  advance  was  47.4  per  cent  The  Southern  Classification  Committee  on 
February  1,  1900,  advanced  1,977  articles  out  of  a  possible  2,600.  It  has  9  different 
classes  of  rates.  Thirty-two  articles  were  advanced  from  second  to  first  class,*  38  from 
third  to  second  class;  69  from  fourth  to  third  class;  36  from  fifth  to  fourth  class;  10 
from  sixth  to  fourth  class,  and  46  from  sixth  to  fifth  class.  There  are  instances  in 
which  advances  were  made  from  fourth  to  first  class,  and  from  third  to  first  class. 
The  classes  which  were  among  the  lowest  are  beginning  to  disappear  from  the  classi- 
fication list  There  were  109  of  the  lower  classes  and  commodity  rates  in  the  clltssi- 
fication  which  governed  prior  to  February  1,  1900,  but  in  the  new  classification  only 
58  were  left  In  addition  to  these  advances  there  were  75  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion made  by  widening  the  difference  between  the  carload  rate  and  less  than  carload 
rate.  The  advance  in  rates  resulting  therefrom  ranged  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  The  railroads  did  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  merchants 
had  made  contracts  ahead  based  on  existing  rates,  and  the  result  of  the  advance  in 
dassification  which  was  only  an  indirect  method  of  advancing  rates  entailed  a  great 
loss  upon  the  merchants. 

The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  called  to  the  matter  in 
December,  1900,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  certainty  as  to  whether  that  com- 
mission had  jurisdiction  over  classification  matters,  and  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  Attomev-General,  who  concluded  that  there  was  no  ^und  for  interference  by 
him.  The  snippers  then  appealed  directly  to  the  classification  committees  for  a  change 
of  the  classification  back  to  the  old  basis,  and  in  some  instances  their  appals  were 
granted.  The  Official  Classification  Committee  modified  some  of  the  adVances,  but 
did  not  go  back  to  the  original  basis.  The  witness  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  the 
law  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  powerless  to  remedy  the  evil  complained 
oL  He  thinks  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  as  being  a  violation 
of  the  antitrust  law,  but  that  officer  did  not  seem  to  take  that  view  of  the  case. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  classification  committees 
for  advancing  the  rates  were  that  the  prices  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  were  going 
up  throughout  the  country  and  the  railroad  rates  should  also  gp  up.  The  witness 
sajrs  that  he  examined  into  the  earnings  of  railways  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
found  that  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  advance  in  the  freight  classifica- 
tion the  earnings  of  the  Southern  roads  were  ^  per  cent  higher  than  tney  had  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  he  thinks  that  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  net 
eaminn  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  roads.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  there 
wonld  nave  Deen  any  more  complaint  made  if  the  rates  had  been  advanced  directly 
instead  of  indirecUy  by  an  advance  in  dassification.    (860-861,  862,  869,  877. ) 
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Changes  in  freight  clamfipaiion. — Mr.  Langlby  testifies  that  there  is  great  discrimi- 
nation in  the  * '  manipulation, ' '  as  he  terms  it,  of  the  freight  classification.  He  thinks 
this  discrimination  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  8onth,  ana  believes  that  the  less  inter- 
ference and  the  fewer  obstacles  that  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  development  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  the  country.  There  would  have  been  very  little  complaint  ijf  the 
railroads  had  advanced  the  scale  of  rates  themselves.  There  was  a  time,  he  says, 
when  the  merchants  were  inclined  to  complain  of  freight  rates,  but  in  later  years 
they  have  reached  a  conclusion  that  the  rates  of  freight  are  not  so  material  as  their 
universal  application.  The  changes  in  classification  nave  induced  ^^reat  confusion 
and  inequality.  People  sometimes  think  that  the  railroads,  while  desiring  to  increase 
their  revenues,  do  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  advancing  the  rates  directly, 
and  resort  to  tne  roundabout  method  of  havinp;  them  advanced  bv  the  action  of  the 
classification  committees  in  changing  the  classification.  The  metnod  of  making  the 
changes  by  the  classification  committee  has  this  further  advantage,  that  few  mer- 
chante,  comparatively  speaking,  are  familiar  with  transportation  methods  or  witii 
the  effect  that  the  classification  has  upon  the  freight  rate.  Out  of  the  changes  in 
dassification  of  2,600  items  in  the  Southern  territory  at  least  one-third  would  remain 
advanced,  because  the  merchants  would  abandon  all  hope  of  ever  securing  a  return 
to  the  original  basis.     (865. ) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  there  was  a  considerable  chanse  in  the  OfScial  classification  a  little 
time  ago,  but  afterwards  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  whose  classification  was 
chang^  were  embodied  in  a  supplement  allowing  a  15  or  20  per  cent  reduction  from 
the  fulvanced  classification.  Mr.  Griswold  is  not  aware  tnat  the  changes  in  the 
classification  were  such  as  to  be  relatively  injurious  to  small  shippers  anafavorable 
to  laige  concerns.     (618,  619. ) 

'  Mr.  Mahkham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  states  that  in  the  recent  changes  in  the 
OfELdal  classification  the  advance  in  freight  ratios  was  chiefiy  because  of  an  advance  in 
price  of  a  great  many  of  the  commodities  which  had  been  carried  at  special  commod 
ity  rates  before  because  they  could  not  bear  higher  rates,  but  at  the  same  time  reduc 
tions  were  made  on  other  ^oods.  The  Illinois  Central  uses  the  Southern  classifica 
tion,  also  the  Western  classification,  the  two  beine  different     (435.) 

3.  Freight  rates  in  the  South — Recent  increase, — ^Mr.  Bacon  complains  also  of  the  fact 
that  freight  rates  to  Southern  seaboard  cities  on  alkali  products  are  higher  than  ocean 
freight  rates  from  England,  so  that  the  domestic  product  is  practically  excluded  from 
a  region  within  a  considerable  distance  from  these  seaports.  The  rate  from  Wyan- 
dotte to  Atlanta  is  36  cents  per  hundred  on  soda  ash,  64  cents  on  caustic  soda,  and 
65  cents  on  bicarbonate  of  soda,  while  Ei^lish  products  can  be  delivered  there  by 
way  of  Savannah  at  a  much  lower  rate.  The  rate  from  Wyandotte  to  New  Orleans 
on  all  these  articles  is  33  cents,  while  the  ocean  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  to  New 
Orleans  is  10.7  cents.  At  one  time  there  was  a  rate  of  89  cents  per  ton  on  soda  ash 
from  Liverpool  to  Newport  News.     (74,  80.) 

Mr.  Bacon  complains  especially  ot  the  excessive  freight  rates  on  the  products  of 
that  company  in  the  Southern  territory,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
classification  of  these  products  under  the  Southern  classification  from  that  under  the 
Official  classification  in  the  North.  He  presents  the  following  table  showing  the  relsr 
tive  chwses  per  carload  and  train  load  on  bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  and 
caustic  Boaa  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  leading  Eastern  and  Southern  points,  togisther 
with  tiie  distances: 


To— 


Boston 

New  York... 
PhiladelphU 
Baltimore ... 
Richmond... 
Chattanooga 

Atlanta 

New  Orleans 
Memphis.... 


Miles. 


760 
700 
666 

696 
774 
578 
716 
1,000 
700 


Product 


Ash,  bicarbonate  and  canstic 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Bicarbonate 

.....do 

Ash,  bicarbonate  and  caustic 
.....do 


Ballzoad 
charges, 
carload. 


$57.00 
48.00 
42.00 
39.00 
49.50 
147.00 
196.00 
99.00 
69.00 


RaiUroad 

chaxges, 

train  of  80 

cars. 


«1,710 
1,440 
1,260 
1,170 
1,485 
4,410 
5,860 
2,970 
2,070 


Rateper 
pounds. 


OaUa. 
19 
16 
14 
13 
16i 
49 
65 
83 


Commenting  on  these  figures,  the  witness  declares  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  system  of  cla9si:lcation  by  which  the  chaive  for  hauling  a  carload  to  Atlanta, 
716  miles,  is  1195,  as  compared  with  |48  to  New  York,  700  miles;  and  by  which  a 
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trun\oad  of  30  cars  is  hauled  to  Philadelphia,  656  miles,  for  $1,260,  while  to  Chatta- 
noon,  57ft  milee,  the  chaive  would  be  $4,410. 
The  frei^t  rates  generally  through  the  South,  Mr.  Bacon  declares,  are  excessiyey 
and  this  Teeiilts  in  material  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  that  section.    Under  reasonable 
ireisht  TatoB  the  South  would  be  the  home  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  plsmts  in  the 
^ond.    There  la  no  manufacture  of  slass  or  of  soap  in  the  South  of  any  importance, 
and  no  laarket  for  alkali  products.    The  result  is  that  nothing  is  done  to  establish  a 
demand  for  thoee  products  and  to  favor  manufacturing  by  the  establishment  of  reason- 
able fright  rates.     Under  low  rates  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  these  and  other 
articles  woald  start  up,  and  in  the  long  run  the  railroads  would  profit  by  the  increase 
in  their  busdnesB.     (73,  75,  79,  80. ) 

Mr.  McGovEBN  says  that  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Classification 
AflBodation  the  classification  feature  of  rate  making  was  handled  by  the  several 
traffic  asBoeiations  in  that  territory.  There  was  a  single  classification  for  the  southern 
territory,  but  it  was  made  piecemeal  instead  of  by  one  general  association  as  at 
present.  The  new  committee  made  a  thorough  and  systematic  revision  of  the  entire 
dasBification.  Under  the  old  plan  additions  and  changes  were  made  from  time  to 
time  without  proper  r^ard  for  the  effect  upon  other  analogous  articles,  with  the 
reBult  that  the  claasification  abounded  in  conflictinff  ratinfls  and  iaconsistencieB. 
The  new  committee  bcsan  with  the  iron  and  steel  list  and  the  changes  which  it 
adopted  w^ere  nublishea  in  Southern  Classification  No.  26,  which  went  into  effect 
February  1,  1900.  This  revision  of  the  iron  and  steel  list  contained  advances  in  a 
eood  many  ratings.  One  reason  why  the  iron  and  steel  rates  were  raised  was 
because  the  railroads  in  their  eauipment  and  otherwise  had  to  use  iron  and  steel, 
and  a  higher  price  made  a  higner  rate.  The  roads  can  not  afford  to  reduce  all 
their  rates  to  the  basis  of  the  commodity  rates;  it  would  make  them  bankrupt.  A 
revised  dassification  which  embraced  everything  excepting  iron  and  steel,  and 
which  madesubBtantial  modifications,  was  promulgated  in  dassification  No.  27,  which 
went  into  effect  June  1,  1900.  Classification  matters  have  been  given  the  fullest 
consideration  and  the  advances  made  in  the  classification  have  not  been  the  result 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  principal  lines  to  put  up  the  rates  to  the  shipping 
pablic.  These  revisions  came  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  trade  conditions,  wnich 
justified  substantial  advances  in  many  of  the  rating.  There  had  been  marked 
increases  in  the  prices  of  many  important  commodities,  especially  thoee  entering 
most  larsely  into  the  cost  of  operation  of  transportation  lines.  Some  of  the  lines  in 
the  southern  territory  actually  showed  a  reduced  net  revenue  during  certain  periods 
as  aoainst  an  increased  gross  revenue  during  the  same  periods,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  used  in  operation.  The  revision  of  the  classifica- 
tion, however,  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  mcreasing  rates,  but  was  chiefly  to  sim- 
plify^ and  harmonize  matters.  Many  of  the  existinj^  ratings  had  been  unreasonably 
low  in  themselves,  and  by  comparison  with  the  ratmgs  on  the  same  artides  in  the 
other  two  classifications  of  the  united  States.     (655,  656.) 

Oarrien^  risk  and  owner's  risk  rates. — Mr.  McGk>vem  says  that  the  first  important 
change  that  was  made  by  the  committee  in  classification  26  was  the  abandonment 
of  what  was  known  as  the  double-column  rating,  and  substituting  therefor  the  single- 
column  plan.  In  the  old  classification  up  to  No.  25  two  ratings  were  shown  oppodte 
many  of  the  articles,  one  in  the  "carriers'-risk"  column,  for  cases  where  the  car- 
rier assumed  the  common-law  liability,  and  the  other  in  the  ''released''  column, 
for  cases  where  goods  were  carried  at  the  owner's  risk  or  limited  liability,  the  first 
column  rating  being  higher  than  the  second.  There  was  nothing  approaching  uni- 
formity in  the  differences  between  the  two  columns.  It  was  founa  that  in  some 
instances  the  carriers' -risk  rate  was  only  14  per  cent  higher,  and  in  some  instances 
280  per  cent  higher  than  the  owner's-risx  rate.  Some  1,700  articles  had  been  shown 
by  the  previous  claasification  in  the  carriers' -risk  column  only— that  is,  only  a  smgle 
rate  was  published.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  Mr.  McGrovem,  the  jgoods  of 
this  chancter  which  were  actually  shipped  were  m  99  cases  out  of  100  shipped  on 
the  ordinary  bill  of  lading  of  the  raUroads.  which  is  a  limited-liability  bill,  so  that 
the  shipper  did  not  actuaOy  avail  himself  oi  the  carriers' -risk  privilege.  Bv  the  new 
classification  the  rates  remained  the  same,  but  it  was  provided  that  they  should  be 
on  the  limited-liability  basis,  and  that  if  the  shipper  insisted  on  the  common-law 
liability,  he  should  pay  a  30  per  cent  higher  rate.  This  system  of  uniform  bills  of 
lading  and  single-column  classification  is  in  line  with  the  practice  of  the  trunk-line 
roads  and  othen  in  the  Official  territory.  Technically  it  may  be  said  that  there  was 
an  advance  oif  rates  because  the  shipper  would  have  to  pay  SO  per  cent  more  if  he  got 
the  unlimited  liability  of  the  carrier  which  he  might  nave  insisted  on  before,  but  in 
1»actioe  he  did  not  insist  on  it  before  in  most  cases;  and  for  99  per  cent  of  the  goods 
the  rates  and  the  bills  of  lading  were  precisely  the  same  after  the  change  as  before. 
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Mr.  McGk)veni  saYS  that  thia  chanee  was  mlBimderstood  by  many  people  and  was 
made  the  basis  oi  a  general  oompXaint  that  the  rates  on  1,700  articles  has  been 
advanced. 

The  first  change  in  Classification  No.  27,  as  compared  with  Classification  No.  26, 
was  as  to  Rule  1,  which  w^as  a  little  more  ^vorable  to  the  shipper,  in  that  there  was 
a  reduction  from  30  to  20  per  cent  additional  in  the  carrier's-risk  rate  as  compared 
with  the  owner's-risk  rate.  For  13  years  the  lines  in  the  Official  classification  terri- 
tory have  used  a  uniform  bill  of  laduAg,  which  has  been  published  as  a  part  of  the 
Official  classification.  This  matter  of  uniformity  in  the  bill  of  lading  was  early  taken 
up  by  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  which  after  much  consideration  evolved 
a  bin  of  lading  which  was  finally  adopted  and  approved  bv  the  various  individual 
lines,  and  went  into  effect  June  1,  1900.  (A  copy  of  this  bill  of  lading  was  furnished 
the  commission. )  Practically  the  onl^  dinerenoe  between  the  carrier's  risk  and  the 
limited  liability  is  that  imder  the  earner's  risk,  if  the  goods  are  lost  or  destroyed,  the 
owner  can  recover  the  loss  occurring  except  from  one  of  the  four  exemptions  estab- 
lished by  the  common  law,  viz,  an  act  of  God,  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  shipper, 
inherent  defect  in  the  article,  or  inherent  vices  in  an  animal.  The  bill  of  lading  in 
addition  to  these  limitations  releases  the  carrier  from  further  risk  by  reason  of  fire, 
chafing,  leakage,  and  all  those  damages  incident  to  ordinary  transportation  which  are 
not  the  fault  of  the  carrier  and  are  due  to  its  negli^^ence. 

The  only  consideration  that  was  ^ven  the  Official  and  Western  classifications  in 
the  revisions  of  the  Southern  daasification  was  simply  to  compare  them,  article  for 
article,  as  the  work  of  revision  proceeded.  As  to  the  liability  question,  however, 
the  revision  resulted  in  mowing  Uie  Southern  classification  the  same  as  the  Official 
classification. 

There  have  been  no  cases  in  court  to  test  the  validity  of  the  two  forms  of  contract. 
Not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  freight  carried  consists  of  hazardous  risks.    (666-^1. ) 

Changes  and  advances  hy^  last  cUissifcaiion  revision. — ^Mr.  McGovem  says  further  that 
the  advances  in  the  descriptions  ana  ratings  as  shown  in  Southern  Clflissification  No. 
27  do  not  exceed  400  or  600  as  compared  with  Classification  No.  26,  and  there  were 
about  100  reductions.  Many  of  the  advances  were  made  on  unimportant  articles 
of  shipment.  Consistency  and  universality  were  aimed  at  in  the  revisions.  All 
druggists'  articles  i|i  boxes  were  made  first  class;  small  grocery  articles  in  boxes  were 
as  a  rule  made  second  class,  as  were  also  ordinary  hardware,  iron,  and  steel  articles 
in  boxes.  One  reason  for  this  was  to  prevent  the  underbilling  of  drugs,  groceries, 
and  hardware,  which  practice  has  grown  up,  and  is  on  the  increase  in  the  Southern 
territory.  The  principal  articles  t^ed  on  the  farm  and  manjr  other  very  important 
products  were  not  advanced  in  ratings.  It  is  a  general  experience  that  when  reduc- 
tions are  made  it  is  believed  that  it  increases  the  business  of  the  roads.  The  occasion 
of  the  advance  in  the  classification  of  cotton  goods  was  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  days  the  classification  was  arranged  so  as  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
protection  to  the  early  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  South,  and  even  to-day  it  is  so 
arranged.    When  the  classification  is  advanced  the  rates  are  always  advanced. 

Mr.  McGrovem  concludes  by  saying  that  the  making  of  a  freif^ht  tariff  or  a  freight 
classification  is  not  an  exact  science.  The  chan^  of  commercial  conditions  in  the 
increase  of  local  industries^  new  discoveries  in  science,  competition  between  carriers 
and  markets,  will  necessarily  effect  changes  in  freight  classification  and  freight  rates 
from  time  to  time.  fSrer  since  Classification  No.  27  went  into  effect  some  modifica- 
tions have  been  made,  and  other  modifications  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  may  dictate.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers  to  make  their 
rates  exorbitant  or  so  high  as  to  unduly  limit  or  restrict  the  free  movement  of  traffic 
over  their  various  Imes.     (661-662,  668-672.) 

Mr.  DuNLAP,  an  officer  of  two  small  Geoivia  railroads,  testified  in  1900  that  there 
had  recently  been  a  general  increase  in  freignt  rates  on  the  through  Southern  lines. 
He  was  inclined  to  justify  this  increase,  despite  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  all 
the  business  they  can  carry  and  are  even  short  of  cars,  because  of  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  railroads  have  only  recently 
Deen  able  to  make  an^r  profits  at  all.  Most  of  them  haveiust  got  out  of  bankruptcy, 
and  until  recently  their  stocks  have  been  of  no  value.  While  the  Geoiigia  Railroad 
Commission  limits  the  freight  rates,  the  rates  actually  existing  hitherto  were  much 
lower  within  the  limits. 

Another  reason  why  an  increase  of  freight  rates  seems  to  the  witness  justifiable  is 
that  the  railroads  have  hitherto  helped  tne  establishment  of  cotton  Stories  in  the 
South  by  making  low  rates  on  machinery  and  materials  and  in  other  ways.  The 
lesult  is  that  now,  the  factories  being  established,  railroads  have  no  cotton  to  haul 
to  the  seaports,  and  the  amount  of  freight  which  they  get  in  the  shape  of  cotton 
ffoods  is  much  leas  than  what  they  formerly  hauled.  As  an  illustration  of  the  unduly 
low  rates  which  had  prevailed  on  cotton  goods,  Mr.  Dunlap  instances  a  shipment  of 
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1,200  Ywlee  of  cotton  cloth  from  Monroe,  on  the  Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern 

RuAroad,  to  Shanghai,  China.    The  rate  was  only  $1  per  hundred,  93  cents  of  which 

was  for  rail  freight  to  San  Francisco.    The  rate  from  Monroe  to  Atlanta  was  only  6 

cents,  and  that  for  the  10  miles  over  which  the  goods  were  hauled  on  the  witness's 

load  only  3  cents.     While  this  local  rate  of  3  cents  was  apparently  higher  for  the 

distance  than  the  other  railroads  received  for  their  lonser  hauls,  it  was  yet  unduly 

low,  in  view  of  terminal  charges,  etc.    On  shipments  to  New  York  the  witness's  road 

gets  6  cents  per  hundred  for  the  same  distance,  while  it  formerly  received  12  cents 

per  hundred  for  hauling  raw  cotton  the  same  distance.     (2-4. ) 

Mr.  Day  ANT,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  and  Shippers'  Oigani- 
lation,  thinks  that  the  increase  in  freight  rates  over  the  Southern  roads  in  1900  was 
at  least  partly  justifiahle.  The  Southern  railroads  have  seldom  earned  any  dividends 
on  their  stocKS,  and  the  witness  supposes  it  to  he  reasonable  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  (6. ) 

4.  Local  rtUes  on  cotton — Memphis. — Mr.  Davant  says  there  has  been  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  local  rates  on  cotton  from  neighboring  points  to  Memphis  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  Tennessee  Railroad  Commission  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fixing  of  sates,  but  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  is  constantly  making  efforts  to  secure 
more  satisfactor^r  local  and  through  rates.  Some  of  the  local  rates  it  considers  fair, 
but  otiiers  are  still  too  high.     (7. ) 

5.  Reduction  of  freight  charges — Minnesota, — Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State 
Bailroad  and  warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  gives  several  iiiistances  of  the 
reduction  of  freight  charges  on  grain  within  that  State.  From  Alexandria  to  Minne- 
i^lia,  133  miles,  the  rate  was  21  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  1880, 19  cents  in  1885, 
and  12  cents  in  1887.  Since  that  date  it  has  not  changed.  From  St.  Vincent,  380 
miles,  Uie  rate  was  35  cents  in  1880,  and  21  cents  in  1887,  and  is  now  16  cents.  Mr. 
Teisberg  thinks  that  these  reductions  have  been  partly  caused  by  the  operation  of  the 
railroad  law^,  the  ruling  of  the  commission,  and  the  moral  effect  of  those  rulinss,  but 
that  the  more  economical  methods  of  transportation,  such  as  the  increase  of  the  size 
of  cars  and  engines,  are  the  chief  cause.  He  considers  that  competition  has  had  very 
little  to  do  with  it.     (364. ) 

6.  WiTtiem  freight  rates. — Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  says  that 
Western  freight  rates  on  the  products  of  this  company  are  so  high  that  practically 
none  are  shipped  into  that  territory.  There  is  a  rate  of  58  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
to  San  Francisco,  this  low  rate  being  due  to  the  competition  of  the  foreign  product 
with  ocean  transportation.  The  witness  has  no  complaint  to  make  regardmg  dis- 
crimination between  long  and  short  hauls  ordinarily,  excepting  the  low  rates  where 
there  is  water  competition.  But  he  believes  that  it  would  oe  to  the  advantage  of  the 
railroads  and  the  west  generally  to  reduce  freight  rates  in  that  section  so  as  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  industries.     (80, 85. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Companv,  asserts  that  the  rates  for  transporta- 
tion from  the  Pacific  coast  have  very  consiaerably  decreased  since  1891,  and  he  knows 
of  no  single  instance  in  which  they  have  increased.     (765.) 

7.  Freight  rates  on  alkali  products. — Mr.  Bacon,  freight  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Alkali  Company,  complains  of  the  excessive  freight  rateis  chai]^ed  uponitsproducteas 
compared  with  other  articles.  The  various  articles  are  all  shipped  in  compact  form, 
in  large  bags  or  barrels;  they  are  all  heavy  and  thev  are  clean  and  convenient  to 
handle.  There  is  not  so  much  leakage  from  the  packages  as  there  would  be  from 
flour  barrels.  A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  212  pounds,  and  a  15-ton  car  would  contain 
143  barrels.  A  barrel  of  dense  soda  ash  weighs  570  pounds;  of  lisht  ash,  300  pounds; 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  420  pounds;  of  cement,  400  pounds;  that  is,  a  15-ton  car 
would  contain  from  52  to  100  oarrels  of  these  respective  products.  Notwithstanding 
the  favorable  character  of  the  alkali  products  for  shipment,  the  railroads  chaiige  a 
rate  very  much  in  excess  of  that  on  flour  and  similar  barrel  products.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relative  rates  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  various  Eastern  and  South- 
em  points  (1900): 


To— 


Hew  York... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Richmond. . . 
Camttanooga. 

Atlanta 

New  Orleans 
Hemphia 


Barrel 

Barrel 

Barrel  bi- 

Drum 

denae  aah. 

light  ash. 

carbonate. 

caustic. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

109.8 

67 

79.8 

142.5 

91.2 

48 

67.2 

120 

79.8 

42 

58.8 

105 

74.1 

89 

54.6 

97.6 

94 

49.5 

69.8 

128.7 

159.6 

84 

205.8 

285 

205.2 

106 

260 

406 

188.1 

98 

138.6 

247.5 

102.6 

54 

75.6 

186 

Barrel 
flour. 


Cents. 
87.1 
82.8 
28.6 
27.5 
26.5 
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Mr.  Bacon  recognizes  that  the  fact  that  floor  is  a  staple  article,  shipped  in  leage 
quantities,  justifies  a  lower  rate  than  on  alkali  products,  but  he  considers  the  differ- 
ence shown  in  this  table  excessive.  The  railroads  chBifte  $1.00  for  taking  a  barrel  of 
heavy  ash  from  Wyandotte  to  Boston  in  car  lots,  whue  a  barrel  of  flour  is  hauled 
the  same  distance  for  37  cents.    (72,  73,  81.) 

8.  Jhingportation  of  Calif omia  p'uU, — ^Mr.  dtubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
does  not  think  that  there  is  any  complaint  or  any  basis  for  complaint  on  the  jMirt  of 
freight  shifipers  in  Cailfomia  against  excessive  chai^ges  by  the  railroad  companies  for 
transportation.  The  fact  that  the  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  to  the  East  have  grown 
from  nothing  to  20,000  carloads  a  year  shows  that  there  can  be  no  basis  for  oompUdnt 
Shippers  do  complain  of  the  practice  of  the  railroads  in  determining  the  routes  and 
in  not  operating  refrigerator  cars  themselves.  They  also  contend  against  the  demand 
of  the  railroads  that  they  should  load  13  tons  to  the  car  instead  of  10  tons,  on  the 
ground  that  this  does  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  rail- 
roads are  satisfied  that  this  is  not  true,  because  for  the  most  part  40-foot  cars  are 
used  for  13-ton  shipments  as  against  36-foot  cars  for  the  12-ton  shipments.  The 
railroads  found  that  the  size  and  weight  of  boxes  had  been  increased  so  that  practi- 
cally 13  tons  were  being  carried  for  the  rate  on  12  tons.     (767. ) 

9.  Coed  rale9 — PhUadaphia  and  BaUimore. — Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  pas- 
senser  asent  of  the  Western  Marvland  Railroad,  says  that  the  rate  from  the  Cumoer- 
land  and  West  Vii^nia  coal  fields  to  Baltimore  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  $1.45, 
without  distinction  as  to  distance.  There  is  a  territorv  beyond  that  section  from 
which  the  rates  are  higher.  They  are  also  higher  from  the  gas-coal  field.  The  rates 
to  Philadelphia  are  the  same  as  to  Baltimore.  This  is  doubtless  because  the  rate  from 
the  Pennsylvania  fields  to  Philadelphia  is  the  same  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rate 
to  Baltimore,  and  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  charged  a  higher  rate  to  Philadelphia 
the  Pennsylvania  road  would  haul  all  the  coal  there.     (619,  620. ) 

10.  Freighl  rates  on  paper. — Mr.  Griswoud,  general  freight  ana  passenffer  agent  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  thinks  that  the  Southern  lines  make  sucn  low  rates 
to  Western  points  on  paper  in  carloads  that  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land lines  have  to  make  low  rates  to  put  their  shippers  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  in  New  England.     (619. ) 

11.  Freight  rates  to  Denver. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  savs  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  freight  rates  on  first-claas 
commodities  from  the  East  to  Denver  during  the  past  two  years,  so  far  as  he  is 
aware.     (865.) 

B.  Policy  regarding  rates— Competition  and  otber  Inflneneet.— 

(See  also  Water  transportation^  p.  clxxiv.J — 1.  General  effect  of  competitive  forces, — (See 
also  under  Consolidationy  p.  lxviii.) — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
declares  that  the  greatest  danger  to  tne  public  is  not  from  hi^h  railroad  rates  but  from 
unrestricted  competition  resulting  in  discriminating  rates,  or  in  rates  which  are  too  low 
to  give  a  profit  to  the  railroad.  At  present  rates  are  more  stable  and  uniform  thui 
they  have  been  before,  and  there  is  a  leeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
as  well  as  a  disposition  to  maintain  fair  rates.  This  country  has  shown  itself  able  to 
transport  freignt  more  cheaply  than  any  other.  The  new  opportunities  and  wealth 
of  the  country  have  been  stimulated  in  every  possible  manner.  While  competition 
may  have  some  effect  in  developing  transportation  lines  and  lowering  rates,  and  while 
some  competition  is  undesirable,  the  paralleling  of  railroads  results  in  economic 
waste.  It  may  be  a  question  whether,  if  there  were  no  direct  competition  between 
railroads,  freight  rates  would  be  reduced,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness^  the 
competition  of  different  sections  of  the  counU*y  and  of  different  countries  of  the 
world  would  keep  rates  down.  America  is  competing  with  the  world.  The  price 
at  which  grain  shall  be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  fixed  by  the  markets 
of  England,  and  the  Contment,  where  there  is  competition  of  the  grain  from 
Axventina,  India,  Russia,  and  many  other  countries.  The  railroad  manager  who 
unaertakes  te  keep  up  rates  because  he  has  an  apparent  monopoly  would  soon  ruin 
his  business,  drying  up  the  entire  sources  of  supply,  and  putting  his  territory  at  such 
a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  manufacturers  and 
producers  could  not  exist.  It  does  not  even  pay  to  put  up  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation  in  Wall  street;  there  are  easier  methods  by  which  to  make  profits  there. 
In  the  experience  of  the  witness  he  has  never  known  an  appeal  by  a  majority  of 
manufacturers  or  of  communities,  resarding  their  inability  to  meet  competition  of 
other  sections,  to  be  brought  to  railroad  managers  without  meeting  a  prompt  response. 

Mr.  Thomas  also  alludes  to  the  competition  of  Canadian  railroads  as  a  ftu;tor  in 
checking  the  charges  of  American  ralfroads,  even  as  for  south  as  the  Gulf.  (551, 
552,554.) 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  banker,  declares  that  transportation  rates  in  general  will  adapt  them- 
selves by  a  natural  law  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest    Ifother  investments  avei^ 
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age  a  letnm  of  4  per  cent,  railroad  capital  actually  spent  can  not  be  made  to  return 
more  than  4  per  cent,  no  matter  what  is  done.     (774. ) 

2.  Oompetitwn  between  raiiroads — Rate  toors.— Professor  Riplet  says  that  where 
there  is  not  competition  there  is  not  that  incentive,  which  becomes  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  to  add  the  very  latest  and  very  best  improvements,  which  most  prevail 
where  competitive  conditions  exist.  Roa<ii9  which  are  subject  to  competition  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  they  do  not  give  quick  trains  and  good  service  traffic  will  go  by 
the  other  lines. 

At  competitive  points  on  roads  there  is  frequently  a  secret  rate  in  force  which  is 
much  lower  than  the  pablished  rate.    (294,  205,  296. ) 

Mr.  Tbibbkbo,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of 
Minnesota,  thinks  that  so  for  as  community  of  interest  in  ownership  may  prevent 
rate  wars  it  is  a  good  thins.  His  observation  is  that  rate  wars  help  only  large  ship- 
pers who  do  not  need  the  nelp  of  the  railroads.  The  small  shipper  is  generally  not 
prepred  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  rates.    (365. ) 

Mr.  Taixxht,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  sajrs  that  rate 
wars  have  been  less  frequent  in  tne  southern  territory  than  in  the  northern.     (627. ) 

3.  IHitanee  as  an  element  in  freight  rates. — Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line^  says  that  there  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  among  railroads  that 
chaii^  per  ton  per  mile  should  be  higher  for  short  hauls  than  for  long.  He  has  had 
occasion  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  definite  rule,  as  an  engineer  and  a  mathematician, 
by  which  chai^ges  may  be  proportioned  to  distance.  He  has  foimd  that  the  scale 
wnich  seems  to  fit  beet  the  actual  conditions  of  tarifb  makes  rates  increase  as  the 

aoare  root  of  the  distance;  that  is,  the  chaige  is  double  for  four  times  the  haul, 
r.  Talcott  has  made  use  of  this  rule,  not  only  for  the  fixing  of  rates,  but  for  the 
division  of  chaives,  and  the  rule  has  been  approved  for  both  purposes,  both  by 
practical  railroad  men,  by  courts,  and  by  State  authorities.     (630,  631.) 

4.  OompetUion  of  Oimaaian  railways. — ^Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
says  that  the  Canadian  railroads  are  important  &ctors  m  making  rates  on  all  American 
roads  even  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans.  The  exporter  of  grain  or  other  commodities 
does  not  care  whether  his  shipments  go  by  way  of  Montreal,  New  York,  Newport 
News,  or  Galveston.  If  the  rate  made  by  Montreal  is  lowered,  it  must  be  met  by  the 
roads  to  all  these  other  points  or  they  must  forego  the  business.  The  shipment  of 
goods  by  water  is  also  a  great  factor  in  keeping  down  rates.     (552. ) 

Professor  Riplbt  says  that  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  to  ship  goods  in  bond 
over  Canadian  roads  would  be  of  great  damage  to  New  Eneland  shippers.     (299. ) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  Canadian  roads  are  allowed  oy  the  Ainerican  roads  a 
difEerential,  in  order,  so  fiir  as  he  can  see,  not  to  bring  to  an  issue  the  question  whether 
those  roads  are  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  i.  e.,  rather  than  fight  the 
matter  out,  the  American  roads  have  aUowed  and  do  allow  the  Canadian  roads  to 
chaige  less  for  the  same  haul  than  the  roads  allow  themselves  in  United  States 
territory.     (298. ) 

5.  Advantages  of  Boston  by  reason  of  Canadian  raikuay  connections, — ^Mr.  Howbb  testi- 
fies that  Boston's  railroad  connection  with  the  West  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  and 
its  branches  has  been  auite  an  advantage.  The  financial  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  American  trunk  lines  terminated  at  the  Hudson  River,  and  their  influences 
were  detrimental  to  Boston  shipping.  The  Canadian  roads  were  interested  in  hav- 
ing shipments  sent  to  Boston,  and  by  reason  of  this  competition  the  American  trunk 
lines  nve  Boston  a  consideration  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  had. 

In  uie  summer  time  grain  that  arrives  at  Montreal  can  be  shipped  thence  to  Liver- 
pool by  steamer  just  as  cheaply  as  from  Boston.  The  freezing  ofthe  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  winter  causes  a  great  deal  of  the  Canadian  shipments  to  be  sent  through  Boston. 
The  tendency  for  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  somewhat  against  this  Canadian  trade. 
A  flpirit  of  antagonism  has  grown  up  in  Canada  to  a  certain  extent,  due  partly  to  the 
bebef  that  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  out  of  this  belief  has  grown  s^political  feeli^  which  has  necessarily  had  consid- 
erable influence  on  the  Omadian  Runfic  road.  Tne  effect  has  been  to  lead  Canadian 
shippers  to  use  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  St.  Johns^  New  Brunswick.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  has  also  developed  its  terminal  facilities  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  this 
has  injured  Boston  trade  to  a  certain  extent.  In  going  to  Portland,  the  Grand  Trunk 
carries  its  freight  entirely  over  its  own  line.     (701-702. ) 

6.  Omadian  JPtic^  differentials, — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
says  that  the  American  transcontinental  roads  have  fought  the  demand  of  the  Cana- 
dian Fteific  that  it  be  allowed  differential  rates  on  account  of  the  longer  time  of 
transportation  and  other  disabilities  of  the  road,  and  that  this  differential,  which  was 
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a  very  disturbing  element  in  the  past,  no  longer  exists.  The  matter  was  finally  sab- 
mitteoL  to  arbitration,  and  the  Ainerican  roaids  won.  The  witness  asserts  that  the 
transcontinental  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  River  did  not  cut  rates  secretly  to  meet 
this  Canadian  differential,  bat  the  Oanadian  Pacific  road  complained  contLanaUy  that 
the  rates  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  particularly  east  of  Chicago,  were  cut  so 
that  while  the  Canadian  road  nominally  had  a  differential  it  really  was  not  given 
any  advantage.  The  witness  supposes  it  is  true  that  there  were  sporadic  instances  of 
rate  cutting,  though  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  know  regarding  eastern  lines.     (763. ) 

Professor  Riplby  sa^rs  that  the  through  export  rate  From  this  country  to  Chma  is 
to-day  as  low  on  American  roads  as  on  the  Cfanadian  Pacific,  though  this  is  contrary 
to  agreement.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  allowed,  by  agreement  of  the  American  roads, 
to  (£arge  a  lower  rate  than  is  charged  by  the  othei  transcontinental  roads,  but  in 
practice  to-day,  by  reason  of  the  rate  war  which  has  been  on  for  some  months,  ship- 
ments are  going  to  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
at  less  than  the  rate  that  was  to  be  allowed  the  Canadian  Paofic.  The  rates  from 
one  point  to  another  are  determined  primarily  by  competition  with  water  carriage, 
and  the  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  uniform. 
North  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  shipments  to  any  place  east  of  the 
Pacific  can  be  made  for  the  same  rate.  Eastern  manufacturing  towns,  therefore, 
have  an  equal  advantage  with  manufacturing  towns  farther  west 

Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  for  making  rates  as  are  the  transcontinental  lines  of 
the  United  States,  because  the  Interstate  Uommeroe  Conmiission  has  no  control  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  road,  except  where  its  lines  run  into  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  road  from  giving  a  portion  of  the  revenue  which 
accrue  on  the  Canadian  lines  to  shippers.  Tne  Canadian  Pacific  does  not  have  any 
line  into  Chicago,  and  traffic  from  the  Illinois  Central  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  would 
be  taken  over  the  Wabash  or  the  Michigan  Central.     (442. ) 

7.  Bcumg-pomt  system  (see  also  as  to  SovXhem Staiesy  p.  cvii ) .  — Professor  Riplbt  pre- 
sents a  diagram  which  is  published  by  the  chief  inspector  of  the  joint  rfU;e  and  inspec- 
tion bureau  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  at  Chicago.  The  diagram  presented  is  pub- 
lished by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  their  agents,  and  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
percentage  rates  on  the  Chicago  and  New  York  basis.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  is  always  represented  by  100.  In  parts  of  the  territorj^  represented  bv 
this  diagram,  shipments  from  any  i>oint  pay  96  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York 
rate,  whatever  that  may  be.  Within  other  parts  of  the  territory  it  is  95  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago-New  York  rate,  or  66,  80,  or  110  per  cent,  etc.     (301. ) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are  the  basis  of  all  rates  in 
trunk-line  territory.  All  other  rates  are  fixed  percentages  of  them.  For  instance, 
the  rate  to  Cincinnati  is  87  per  cent  and  that  to  St.  Louis  116  per  cent.  The  class 
rates  have  not  been  changed  in  many  years.     (625. ) 

C  Ciassillcatlon  of  frelgHU — 1 .  Description  and  general  efeds  of  system, — ^Proe 
fessor  Ripley  says  that  there  are  at  present  some  5  classifications  of  freight,  the 
principal  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Official  Classification,  covers  all  territory  ^ust  ol 
the  mssissippi — that  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association;  another  covers  liie  far 
Western  States  and  is  known  as  the  Western  Classification;  another  covers  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Ohio  and  is  known  as  the  Southern  Classification;  and  then  several 
of  the  States,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  prescribe  by  law  what  the  classification  of  tiie 
freight  on  their  roads  shall  be. 

By  classification  is  meant  the  separation  of  goods  into  groups  according  to  the  rates 
which  are  to  be  paid.  A  reduction  of  the  general  schedule  of  rates  may  be  entirely 
offset  by  changes  made  in  classification  of  goods;  that  is,  goods  which  formerly  went 
second  class  may  be  moved  up  into  the  first  class,  etc.  The  absence  of  uniform  clas- 
sification throughout  the  country  gives  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  the  assessment  of 
charges  and  in  the  comparison  of  the  movement  of  rates.  Goods  which  may  be 
reported  second  class  at  the  point  of  shipment  may  be  first  class  at  the  point  of  deliv- 
ery. Uniformity  of  classification  would  have  great  advantages,  but  the  difficulty  of 
securing  it  would  be  considerable.  A  commodity  which  in  one  part  of  the  country 
is  an  ordinary  product  of  the  soil,  and  which  must  therefore  be  given  a  low  classi- 
fication, becomes  a  luxury  at  a  point  distant  from  the  place  of  production,  and  would 
consequently  be  given  a  nigh  classification.  Oranges  are  worth  comparatively  little 
by  the  box  in  Calif omia,  but  transported  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  of  much  greater  value.  This  increase  in  value  makes  it  possible  to 
move  them  up  in  the  scale  of  classification  and  to  char^  considerably  more  for  trans- 
porting them.    The  question  of  uniform  classification  involves  an  agreement  between 
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an  the  railroads  and  the  introdaction  of  a  sort  of  system  of  redprocity  through  the 
reopg^mtion  of  the  fact  that  what  a  road  would  lose  on  certain  kinds  of  traffic  through 
imifonn  clasBification  it  would  gain  on  others.  Some  progress  has  been  made  towflSd 
onifonnity  in  clafisification.  A  great  nmnber  of  arbitraiy  classifications  which  for- 
merly existed  have  been  removM,  and  highly  complex  conditions,  which  grew  ont 
of  them  and  pat  the  shipper  at  the  mercy  of  tne  railroad  by  makine  it  impossible  to 
figure  out  in  advance  what  rates  would  be,  have  been  replaced  bv  the  comparatively 
simple  situation  to-day  of  five  or  six  principal  classifications.     (302,  303. ) 

Mr.  P.  J.  McGrovBRN,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  defines 
the  three  classification  districts  or  territories  in  respect  of  frmght  movement,  viz: 

I.  The  territory  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Missich 
Bppi  Biver  and  Ghica^,  which  is  covered  by  the  Official  Classification. . 

i  The  territory  lying  west  of  Chicago  ana  the  MisHiflsippi  lUver,  which  is  covered 
by  the  Western  Classification. 

3.  The  territory  lying  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
risBippi  River,  and  is  covered  by  the  Southern  Classification. 

In  all  three  territories,  various  exceptions  to  the  classification  are  in  force,  in  the 
shape  of  commodity  tanlfs  or  what  are  termed  classification  exception  sheets. 

Tne  dassification  is  usuailv  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  The  general  rules  which 
Bovem  in  the  application  of  the  rates;  (2)  the  aescriptions  of  the  articles,  setting 
forth  the  names  of  the  article,  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  packed,  etc.,  and  (3)  the 
ratings  themselves,  showing  what  class  each  particular  article  is  to  take.     (652. ) 

Mr.  McGovem  says  further:  "The  making  of  freight  classifications  is  the  making 
of  rates.  *  *  •  Twofactorsenterintothefinaldeterminationof  a  rate:  First,  the 
rate  itself,  and,  secondly,  the  classification  of  freight  to  which  that  rate  applies." 

The  cost  of  transacting  the  business  has  very  httle  to  do  in  forming  the  classificar 
tion.  An  article  is  considered  with  reference  to  its  weight,  its  specific  gravity,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  its  value,  no  doubt  with  respect  to  its  relation  to  the  trade  of 
the  country  ^here  it  is  produced.  Several  letters  accompany  Mr.  McGovem's  testi- 
mony, showing  the  method  by  which  the  classification  committee  takes  up  and  con- 
siders the  ehanse  of  classification.  This  method  shows  that  a  chance  of  classification 
is  always  consicfered  by  the  committee,  and  cases  are  taken  up  in  tne  order  in  which 
they  are  presented  for  consideration.  Referring  to  an  application  by  the  Armour 
Ck>mp8ny^  of  Kansas  City,  for  a  change  in  the  classification  of  butterine,  he  said  that 
the  propoation  advancea  by  the  company  to  have  this  listed  in  a  lower  class  should 
not  oe  eotertained,  merely  because  it  would  be  less  expensive  to  the  company  to 
fumiah  tlieir  own  ice  in  the  transportation  of  it  in  small  tots.     (668-672. ) 

Mr.  Langlbt  says  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  each 
individTial  railway  line  made  its  own  freight  classification.  He  thinks  there  were  138 
dasBifications.  After  that  law  went  into  effect  it  was  found  that  in  applying  these 
dassificstions  to  the  scale  of  rates  then  in  force  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  was 
violated.  The  roads  then  held  a  convention  and  attempted  to  adopt  a  uniform  classi- 
ficationu  That  was  found  to  be  inexpedient,  and  the  United  States  was  then  arbi- 
trarily divided  into  three  classification  divisions.  The  territory  from  New  York  to 
Chio^  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  is  known  as  the  Official  or  Trunk  Line  terri- 
tory; east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  is  the  Southern  territory;  west  of 
ChKaigo  is  the  Western  territory.  Three  classification  committees,  one  for  each  ter- 
ritory, arranged  a  classification  of  freight  for  their  respective  territories,  and  there 
was  little  complaint  from  1887  up  to  January  1,  1900.     (860. ) 

Mr.  Lengley  testifies  that  the  railroads  have  two  systems  of  making  rates.  One  of 
them  is  styled  the  "Conunodity  rates,"  which  covers  traffic  that  moves  in  bulk — 
such  as  grain,  flour,  and  various  other  products.  In  the  effort  to  systematize  traffic 
in  miscellaneous  merchandise  the  railways  (under  the  Official  Classification)  have 
amoved  6  classes  of  freight  rates.  Under  these  6  classes  they  arrange  the  separate 
items,  some  3,000  in  numoer.     (861. ) 

Mr.  Gbiswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  a^nt  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  there  is  no  absolute  rule  for  the  division  of  territory  for  the  purposes 
of  classincation,  but  the  Southern  territory  generally  takes  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion; the  territory  embracing  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  takes  the  Official 
Classification;  and  there  is  another  ctessification  in  the  trans-Mississippi  territory. 
There  are  considerable  differences  between  the  Southern  and  the  Official  classifica- 
tions. Mr.  Griswold  thinks  the  Southern  is  on  the  whole  the  higher  and  the  more 
complicated.  In  making  a  rate  from  Official  territory  into  Southern  the  Official 
Clanfication  governs  as  to  certain  Southern  territory  and  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion as  to  other.     (617.  618.  623. ) 

Mr.  Griswold  says  tnat  many  of  the  roads — as,  for  instance,  his  own — are  not  rep- 
resented upon  any  dassification  committee.    He,  however,  always  receives  notice 
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when  a  reviBion  is  propoeed,  and  he  sappoees  that  other  traffic  managers  do.  Ship- 
pers also  are  free  to  make  suggestions,  and  do  make  them,  either  direcUy  or  through 
laihroad  officers.    (618. ) 

2.  Southern  ClasiiJUxidon, — Mr.  McGovbbn  states  that  the  Southern  Claasification 
Committee  was  orsanized  April  15^  1899,  its  object  being  the  establishment  of  oni- 
form  freight  classilcation  and  to  aid  in  executing  the  laws  affecting  commerce.  Its 
memberuiip  is  composed  of  42  transportation  companies  operating  in  the  territory 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  together  witn 
the  steaunship  companies  engaged  in  ooastwise  transportation  to  and  from  the  ports 
of  that  section.  Some  of  the  steamship  companies  are  more  or  less  affiliated  with 
some  of  the  railway  companies  in  the  association,  and  unless  their  officers  are  the 
same  as  of  the  railway  oomi)anies  they  are  given  a  vote  in  the  association. 

The  articles  of  the  association  provide  for  a  subcommittee  of  15  members,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  necessary  for  a  quorum,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  classifi- 
cation of  freight,  whether  submitted  by  the  chairman  or  by  shippers,  or  in  the  shape 
of  complaints  from  shippers,  and  to  recommend  to  the  full  committee.  If  tne 
recommendation  is  concurred  in  by  the  general  committee,  the  chairman  publishes 
it  and  it  becomes  the  official  issue  of  all  the  members  of  the  association.  They  have 
a  general  notice  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  that  effect  If 
any  line  does  not  care  to  accept,  it  will  give  notice  to  the  committee  and  file  that 
notice  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  G>mmission.  The  committee  does  not  even 
undertake  to  enforce  the  application  of  the  classification  after  it  is  once  published. 
A  five-sixth  vote  is  necessary  to  establish  or  to  change  a  classification.  The  repre- 
sentatives composing  the  general  committee  are  the  tr^c  managers,  traffic  officials, 
general  freight  agente,  etc. ,  of  the  various  transportation  oom{>anies  ot  the  association. 

The  Sontnem  Classification  Committee,  continues  the  witness,  has  no  financial 
functions.  Its  expenses  are  divided  on  the  mileage  basis.  The  need  of  such  a  com- 
mittee had  been  recognized  for  many  years  prior  to  its  oiganization.  Similar  com- 
mittees had  been  in  existence  in  the  territorv  and  in  the  Western  Classification 
territory  for  many  years,  and  their  value  had  been  demonstrated.  (662, 653, 654, 
655.) 

For  discussion  of  recent  changes  made  by  the  Southern  Claasification  Committee, 
and  of  their  effect  on  rates,  see  p.  lxxiv. 

Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the 
Southern  Classification  was,  in  its  origin,  a  compromise  measure  between  all  the 
roads  in  that  territory,  and  replaced  their  individual  classifications.  When  it  was 
adopted  some  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  base  it  on  the  Official  Classification,  which 
contained  only  4  classes.  It  was  found  that  these  would  not  fit  the  Southern  con- 
ditions. It  would  put  some  things  in  the  fourth  class  that  would  not  stand  fourth-class 
rates.  Lower  classes  had  to  be  established.  An  increasing  number  of  commodity 
rates  have  ^so  been  introduced.  Moreover,  there  were  State  classifications  within 
the  limits  of  the  particular  States,  and  the  witness  thinks  many  of  these  are  still  in 
existence.     (632, 633. ) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU,  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  states  that 
that  company  does  not  get  the  same  amount  for  transporting  through  might  from 
New  York  to  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  destined  for  the  West,  as  on  goods  destined  for 
the  South.  The  distinction  is  brought  about  lai^gely  by  the  different  classifications. 
The  Southern  Classification  runs  lower  than  the  Trunk  line  Classification.  The 
Southern  rate  sode  is  higher  because  of  the  vast  difference  in  the  tonnage  moved  as 
between  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  East  and  the  South,  and  because  of  the  greater 
number  of  competitors  of  all  kinds  in  the  Western  business.     (446. ) 

3.  State  cla88^ication  in  tJie  Southern  Staiea. — Mr.  Langley  says  that  a  peculiar  condi^ 
tion  in  respect  to  Southern  territory  is  that  the  Southern  Classification  ffovems  on 
interstate  traffic  all  through  that  temtorv,  but  the  various  States,  through  the  State 
railroad  commissions,  do  not  recognize  that  classification  in  intrastate  traffic.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  a  merchant,  for  instance,  in  Mississippi  can  buy  his  supplies  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  the  Southern  Classification  and  distribute  in  his  State 
on  a  much  lower  l^tsis  of  classification,  whereas  an  outside  merchant  shipping  to  the 
point  in  that  State  is  governed  solely  by  the  Southern  Classification,  whicn  is  about 
80  per  cent  higher  thmi  the  Mississippi  Classification.     (863-864.) 

4.  Commoduy  rates, — Mr.  Gbiswold  says  that  a  commodity  rate  is  generally  a 
special  rate  made  on  such  articles  as  lumber,  coal,  and  pig  iron,  which  could  not  be 
moved  in  lai^  quantities  at  class  rates.  It  is  true,  however,  that  commodity  rates 
are  sometimes  named  on  other  kinds  of  goods  as  a  means  of  making  cuts.  There  are 
a  great  many  commodity  rates  in  existence,  but  fax  less  than  some  years  ago.   .(617. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN  testifies  that  commodity  rates  are  not  in  the  nature  of  discrimina- 
tions, but  are  supposed  to  be  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  shipper  and  of  the  carrier. 
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In  making  sach  rates  the  claasification  is  not  reduced  all  over  the  classification  terri- 
tory. Usoally  each  railroad  makes  its  own  commodity  rates.  They  are  established 
where  the  pojrticalar  commodity  is  actually  shipped  most  Any  person  engaged  in 
shipping  a  paiidcolar  article  or  line  of  goods  subject  to  such  a  rate  would  be  given 
the  reduced  rate.  There  is  no  discrimination.  The  practice  seems  fair  and  sensible 
and  is  a  pure  bucdness  proposition.  Conmiodity  rates  stimulate  the  particular  busi- 
ness and  are  very  beneficial  to  a  community  starting  a  new  manufacturing  business, 
for  instance,  as  they  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  protection  to  those  interests. 
Commodity  rates  would  apply  to  all  alike  w^ho  are  engaged  in  the  same  particular 
tine  of  trade  in  the  territory.  One  idea  in  ihe  making  of  commodity  rates  was  to 
bnild  up  the  iron  business  of  the  South.  Lower  rates  were  made  on  northbound  pig 
iron  than  on  manufactured  iron  articles  coming  into  the  Southern  territory.  'The 
practice  is  precisely  like  that  of  a  man  with  a  stock  of  goods  selling  some  of  them  at 
5  per  cent  profit,  some  at  10  per  cent,  and  others  at,  say,  from  40  to  50  per  cent  profit. 
pDmmodity  rates  are  remunerative  to  the  railroads  as  additional  business  for  increas- 
ing the  traffic.  The  making  of  a  competitive  freight  rate  is  subject  to  precisely  the 
nme  conditions  as  the  price  of  the  thing  unshipped.  The  maker  and  the  carrier  join 
in  the  partnership  and  both  are  helped  and  noDodv  is  hurt  except  some  one  outside 
of  the  classification  territory  who  is  engaged  in  the  same  kina  of  business.  Such 
rates  are  usually  applied  to  new  articles  of  manufacture.  The  cotton  rates  from  the 
South  are  in  some  cases  higher  than  the  rates  on  the  factory  products.  These  are 
ammged  so  as  to  stimulate  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  South.  There  may  be  an 
element  of  injustioe  in  this  to  the  cotton  grower,  but  it  is  a  simple  business  proposition. 
(674-676.) 

Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  says  that  when 
the  Southern  Classification  was  established  it  was  necessary  to  give  commodity  rates 
to  certain  Western  products  which  could  not  bear  the  class  rates.  From  time  to  time 
commodity  rates  were  claimed  for  many  other  things,  until  the  number,  which  had 
been  a  hau  dozen  at  first,  was  too  large  to  be  covert  by  the  alphabet.  New  ones 
have  contina^  to  be  introduced  since  Mr.  Talcott  was  actively  connected  with  the 
matter  10  years  asp.     (632,  633. ) 

Western  coTnmoaUu  rates, — ^Mr.  Stcbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  believes 
that  the  Western  ClasBification  of  freight  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  compromise  between 
the  views  of  many  different  railroads  and  shipping  interests  makes  possible.  If  each 
road  could  make  its  own  classification  there  would  be  many  changes.  There  never 
can  be  any  classification  which  will  i>reclude  the  necessity  of  special  commodity 
rates.  Aa  the  scope  of  a  general  classification  increases  the  num  ber  of  such  special 
rates  must;  also  increase.  The  Western  Classification  may  not  provide  a  satismctorv 
rate  for  soine  commodity  which  is  of  great  im^rtance  to  some  particular  road,  though 
of  minor  Importance  to  the  other  roiuls,  and  it  must  accordingly  make  a  commodity 
rate. 

Mr.  Stabbs  asserts  further  that  practically  all  of  the  transcontinental  freight  is 
carried  on  commodity  tariffs  under  the  controlling  infiuence  of  sea  competition.  Sea 
carriers  actnallv  classify  freight  much  more  than  the  railroads.  They  take  freight 
on  the  basis  of  both  weight  and  measurement,  and  especially  where  the  rate  is  based 
on  measurement  its  proportion  to  the  value  oi  the  commodity  varies  greatly.  More- 
over, the  requirement  of  insurance  on  sea  cai^goes  acts  virtually  as  a  means  of  classi- 
fying rates.  The  rates  therefore  are  different  for  almost  every  article,  and  the  rail 
earners  must  make  commodity  rates  to  correspond.  These  commoditv  rates  are 
made  by  the  transcontinental  carriers  in  conference  and  are  practically  the  same  on 
all  of  the  railroads  as  regards  transcontinental  business.     ( 763. ) 

5.  Changes  of  dassifieation, — Mr.  McGovern  says  that  when  changes  of  classification 
are  made,  10  days'  public  notice  in  case  of  an  advance  and  3  days'  notice  in  case 
of  reduction  is  alwajrs  given.  Classifications  must  change  very  many  times  to  meet 
commercial  conditions,  and  while  they  may  interfere  with  contracts  theretofore  made 
between  merchants,  it  is  found  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  effort,  to  accom- 
modate all  the  changes  to  all  the  trade  conditions.  Sometimes  a  notice  of  20  days 
is  dven  of  any  contemplated  chanse.    (668. ) 

D.  DiscriminaHon  by  means  of  dassificalion, — Mr.  Langlby  testifies  that  by  the 
advance  in  the  classificatioiis  made  by  the  several  classification  committees  in  1900 
the  merchandise  traffic,  which  moves  in  smaller  volume  than  what  are  known  as 
commodities,  such  as  fiour,  coal,  grain,  and  articles  of  a  similar  nature  that  move  in 
carioeds,  is  forced  to  pay  a  higher  scale  of  rates,  and  thus  is  taxed  more  heavily  than 
the  commodity  traffic  He  thinks  this  is  not  equitable,  because  if  the  railroads 
desired  to  increase  their  revenue,  or  if  there  was  any  necessity  for  the  increase  of 
revenue,  the  increased  tariff  should  be  levied  on  all  traffic  alike.    (870. ) 

The  protest  of  the  Merchants'  Association  is  not  primarily  that  freight  rates  have 
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been  advanced,  but  that  they  have  been  unequally  advanced  in  a  way  that  adds 
burdens  to  the  small  man  and  the  small  shipper.  Under  this  indirect  method  of 
raisii^  freight  rates  the  small  man  always  gets  the  worst  of  it.  He  believes  that  the 
classification  for  the  country  at  large  or  for  the  different  sections  of  the  country  ought 
to  be  drawn  up  bv  a  representative  bod^,  including  representation  of  the  shippers 
and  of  the  railroaos,  ana  with  publicity  m  the  conferences.    (867. ) 

Mr.  McGovEBK  refers  especially  to  the  item  of  coffee,  which  was  advanced  in  classi- 
fication by  the  Southern  t?laa9incation  CSommittee,  and  says  that  protests  having 
been  made,  the  roasted  coffee  was  reduced,  while  the  green  remained  m  the  advanced 
classification.  The  result  of  this  was  to  benefit  the  roasted-coffee  interests.  The 
witness  says  that  in  checking  over  the  official  classification  he  noticed  that  a  good 
many  of  the  items  that  were  under  the  control  of  the  industrial  combinations  or 
trusts  were  not  advanced  at  all.  These  changes  in  the  classification  whereby  the 
trust  articles  were  not  advanced  were  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  trust  interests. 
(865-866.) 

7.  Classification  inspectors  (see  also  Underdassificalionf  p.  cm). — ^Mr.  Lanolbt  says 
that  the  inspectors  employed  b^  the  classification  committees  have  arbitrary  power 
and  have  the  right  to  open  a  shipment  and  look  through  it  and  classify  it  in  accord- 
ance with  their  classification  rules.  He  thinks  that  many  times  the^r  are  bribed  by 
tiie  large  shippers,  but  says,  of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  prove  tibos,  and  believes 
also  that  sometimes  the  shippers  in  New  York  are  instructed  to  misclasedfy  freight 
and  thereby  get  a  lower  rate.  He  does  not  know  definitely  of  any  case  of  venafity 
on  the  part  of  any  inspector,  but  says  *4t  is  one  of  these  things  that  everybody 
knows. '^  The  inspectors  are  employed  by  the  raihx)ad  associations  in  each  respec- 
tive classification  territory.  It  is  generally  understood  among  merchants  that  tneir 
packages  of  goods  are  subject  to  \^  opened  by  the  inspectors,  although  there  is  no 
contract  in  tne  bill  of  lading  authorizmg  the  raihroad  companies  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  practice,  but  it  is  not  general,  among  merchants  to  ship  in  a  lower 
classification  than  the  goods  should  honestly  go  into.  The  railroads  keep  records  of 
cases  in  misclassification,  and  the  inspectors  Imow  just  where  to  put  their  hands  on 
parties  who  are  given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  Section  10  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  however,  provides  a  penalty  for  misclassification,  but  says  nothing  about  inspec- 
tion. There  is  great  difficulty  in  correctiy  grouping  various  kinds  of  merchandise  or 
articles  in  a  way  that  will  correspond  with  the  classification  as  promulgated,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  hardware.  It  requires  a  man  quite  expert  and  the  packer  must 
have  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  to  analyze  the  classification  and  comply  with  it  in 
a  good  many  instances.  The  inspectors  are  supposed  to  be  expert  in  classes  of  goods 
and  ^uniliar  with  the  classification  and  the  grouping  of  vanons  articles  into  one 
shipment    Their  actions  are  at  times  complained  of,  however.     (867^868.) 

8.  Packing  of  goods — Mimmtan  Hoeighi,  etc, — Mr.  Lanqley  teys  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
convenience  among  merchants  to  put  a  considerable  variety  of  goods  into  a  single 
packing  case  sometimes,  and  they  do  so  in  order  to  comply  with  the  rule  that  the 
classification  committees  have  established  that  no  single  package  or  small  lot  of 
freight  of  one  class  will  be  taken  at  less  than  100  pounds  at  nrst^lass  rate,  and  in  no 
case  will  the  charge  for  a  single  consignment  be  less  than  25  cents.  He  thinks  it  would 
be  a  protection  to  the  merchcmts  ana  some  aid  to  the  inspectors  if  an  invoice  aocom- 
panied  the  bill  of  lading.  In  some  of  the  Southern  centers  there  are  jobbers  who  job 
m  a  number  of  different  commodities  at  the  same  time,  but  they  do  not  have  any 
special  advantage  over  Northern  jobbers  in  that  respect,  because  tne  railroads  have  a 
rule  as  follows,  viz: 

''Shipments  of  property  combined  into  packages  by  forwarding  agents  claiiriing  to 
act  as  snippers  will  only  be  taken  when  the  names  of  individuals  and  final  consignees, 
as  well  as  the  character  and  contents  of  each  package  are  declared  to  the  receiving 
agents,  and  such  property  will  be  waybiUed  as  separate  consignments  and  freight 
chai^ged  accordingly.'' 

The  local  jobber,  however,  may  have  a  slight  advantage  over  the  New  York  jobber 
in  combining  into  packages  several  small  shipments,  not  violating  the  rule  that  no 
package  shall  contain  more  than  100  pounds,  because  the  New  Yonc  shipper  dealing 
m  only  one  line  of  commodities  could  not  afford  to  ship  directiy  to  the  small  country 
store.     (869. ) 

Mr.  McGovBBK  says  further  that  there  is  a  complaint  about  the  regulations  as  to 
the  style  of  package,  and  as  to  the  make-up  of  freight  in  different  cLassificatioiiB. 
The  Southern  classification  has  a  clause  to  this  effect,  viz: 

''Property  presented  to  carriers  packed  in  so-called  boxes  or  cases  made  from 
strawboard,  leather  board,  wood-pulp  fiber,  wire-split  wood,  and  other  analogoos 
materials  included  in  wooden  frames,  will  be  charged  10  per  cent  higfafiir  thaa  th« 
classification  provided  for  such  prox>^y  in  boxes  or  cases." 
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The  reason  aven  by  the  roads  for  this  rule  is  that  the  railroad  loses  the  freight  on 
the  extra  weight  of  a  -wooden  box,  and  to  equalize  matters  they  make  a  discnmina- 
tion  of  10  per  cent  on  all  freight  shipned  in  the  lighter  boxes.  In  hardware  there 
are  instanoes  in  which  they  duur^  a  nigher  rate  for  goods  packed  in  boxes  than  in 
barrels.  Their  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  shippers  will  pat  hardware  in  boxes, 
and  if  it  is  a  high-claas  hardware  they  will  call  it  low-class  hardware  and  thereby  get 
a  lower  rate  of  freight     (876-877.) 

9.  The  eoUon  piece-goods  schedule, — ^Mr.  Langley  testifies  that  dry  goods  are  in  the 
first  daas  in  all  three  of  the  classification  territories.  What  are  known  as  cotton  piece 
goods,  which  are  supposed  to  be  goods  made  exclusively  of  cotton,  are  in  a  lower  class. 
The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  endeavored  to  have  the  classification  of  cot- 
ton piece  goods  simplified,  and  presented  an  argument  in  favor  of  it.  The  official 
classification  committee  simplified  it  bv  advancing  it  from  the  third  to  an  intermedi- 
ate class,  15  per  cent  less  than  the  seoona  class.  The  Southern  schedule  of  cotton  piece 
goods  includee  about  35  different  articles  made  wholly  of  cotton.  As  a  matter  of^fact, 
most  of  theee  terms  are  technical  trade  names.  Into  these  35  terms  between  2,000 
and  3,000  different  styles  of  goods  made  of  cotton  are  endeavored  to  be  condensed. 
There  is  some  new  name  attached  to  some  product  of  cotton  everv  year  to  make  it 
attractive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  to  classify  such  article.  When  a  shipment  is 
made,  although  it  may  be  cotton  piece  goods  really,  the  inspectors  who  are  main- 
tained by  the  Southern  classification  committee  will  use  their  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  goods  in  that  shipment  should  be  included  under  these  35  terms.  If  it 
should  seem  to  the  inspector  that  these  goods  do  not  come  under  any  of  those  35 
terms,  the  shipmenL  instead  of  going  forward  to  the  fifth  class,  would  be  advanced 
to  the  first  claas.  The  witness  says  that  if  there  is  a  8hii>ment  of  cheviots  and  there 
is  room  in  the  box  in  which  they  are  packed  for  a  quantity  of  dry  goods  made  partly 
of  wool,  whidi  is  first  class,  the  inspector  will  raise  the  entire  shipment  up  to  first  class, 
even  thon^  75  per  cent  of  it  was  cotton  piece  goods.  The  advance  m  the  freight 
rate  bv  this  process  would  be  contingent  upon  the  distance  transported,  belne  lees 
for  a  short  distance  than  for  a  lon^r.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  after  a  classi- 
fication has  been  made  by  experts  in  the  business  it  should  be  disturbed.    (866, 867. ) 

10.  Uniforndty  in  dass^MOtion  advocated. — Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michi^m  Alkali  Com- 
pany, Gomplams  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  under  the  Official  Classification  in  the 
Northern  States  and  the  Western  and  Southern  classifications.  The  various  products 
of  his  company — caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda — all  take  tne  same 
classification  in  the  Northern  States,  but  as  soon  as  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  River  is 
crossed  these  products  each  come  under  a  different  class,  and  there  is  great  confusion. 
There  is  no  justice,  Mr.  Bacon  declares,  in  char^g  a  rate  of  54  cents  on  caustic  soda 
from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  Atlanta,  when  the  rate  on  soda  ash  is  only  36  cents.  In 
the  Northern  States  these  products  all  fall  in  the  sixth  class,  while  in  the  Southern 
States  they  go  in  either  the  fourth  or  fifth  usually.  The  result  of  this  lack  of  uni- 
formity is  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  producers  to  calculate  as  to  what  the  freight 
rate  will  be  and  to  make  their  contracts  accordingly.  Goods  are  started  out  imder 
one  dassification  and  may  pass  through  one  or  two  others.  The  manufacturer  who 
has  a  mflh  order  may  not  be  able  to  leam  for  a  week  what  the  rates  will  be.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  make  contracts,  being  unable  to  calculate  the  freight  rates; 
and  the  more  so  because  the  rates  under  each  classification  are  subject  to  change 
without  reasonable  notice.     (73, 74, 81, 82. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  in  view  of  his  experience  as  to  the  disadvantages  of  lack  of  uniformity 
in  freight  rates,  declares  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  clasnfication  throughout  the 
counti^.  This  should  be  prepared  by  a  single  traffic  association,  and  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commeree  Commission.  As  a  more  definite 
method  of  adopting  such  a  classification,  the  witness  suggests  that  there  should  be  an 
organization  consisting  of  six  raUroad  men  and  six  business  men.  The  railroad  men 
should  be  selected  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  should  represent  the  different  Eec- 
tions  of  the  country.  The  business  men  should  be  appointed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
ineroe  Commission,  and  should  represent  the  six  leading  classifications  of  freight. 
The  witness  thinks  that  lawyers  would  not  be  required  on  the  board.  He  recognizes 
that  the  making  of  classifications  is  a  very  intricate  matter.  The  argument  m&Ae  by 
the  railroad  companies  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  several  traffic  associations  and 
seveial  classifications  is  that  railroad  officials  in  one  section  are  not  familiar  with  the 
conations  in  other  sections.  But  a  body  organized  as  suggested  would  be  represent- 
ative of  all  sections. 

This  body  shoold  fix  rates  to  take  effect  January  1,  and  to  remain  in  effect  without 
change  for  at  least  one  year.  The  witness  believes  that  it  would  be  practicable  to 
retain  rates  thus  unchanged.    The  work  of  this  traffic  association  should  be  subject 
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to  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Commiasion,  although  that  body  by 
itself  would  doubtless  find  it  a  physical  impossibility  to  make  classifications  and 
establish  rates  for  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  inclined  to  think  also  that  freight  rates  upon  a  uniform  classification 
should  be  imiform  for  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  same  commission  or 
association  which  determines  classification  should  fix  rates  and  keep  them  unchanged 
throughout  the  year.  It  mi^ht  possibly  be  necessary  to  make  some  differences  in 
rates  on  particumr  commodities  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  witness 
believes  that  if  rail  rates  were  made  alike  in  all  sections,  everv  section  would  build 
up  rapidly,  manufactures  would  be  established  where  now  excluded  by  high  freight 
rates,  and  the  railroads  would  soon  find  business  profitable  evervwhere. 

Mr.  Bacon  thinks  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  having  the  classifications  and 
rates  proposed  in  the  first  ini^ance  by  the  leading  railroad  companies,  and  equalised 
and  adjusted  by  such  an  association  as  he  suggests. 

The  witness  declares  further  that  he  has  seen  no  evidence  of  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  x)act  of  the  railroads  themselves  to  establish  uniform  rates.  They  need  to  be 
made  to  do  it;  moreover,  the  parties  in  interest  will  adjust  rates  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, while  the  Government  would  be  impartial  if  it  took  up  the  matter.  (74, 76, 
82-84.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  declares  that  the  freight  classifica- 
tions made  by  our  railroads  should  be  made  uniform  as  far  as  poedbTe.  This  can 
not  be  done  absolutely  at  once,  but  a  uniform  base  classification  ou^t  to  be  put  into 
effect,  with  such  flexiDility  as  commercial  circumstances  require.  The  power  which 
establishes  classification  should  have  the  right  to  make  modifications  upon  proper 
representations.  Cincinnati  lies  on  the  boundary  of  the  three  great  classifications, 
very  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  shippers,  who  must  take  into  consideration 
all  the  time  into  what  classification  the  gooas  are  to  be  shipped.  No  possible  benefit 
could  be  obtained  in  intrusting  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  with  any 
greater  power  over  classification  matters.     (698. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  thinks  that  a  uniform 
classification  is  not  altogether  impossible,  but  that  it  would  be  impracticable  and  that 
its  value  has  been  overestimatea.  The  attempt  to  bring  about  an  agreement  as 
between  the  existing  three  classification  svstems  would  result  in  a  modification  of 
the  number  of  classes.  Cotton-factory  products,  for  example,  are  first  class  in  West- 
em  territory,  third  class  in  Official  territory,  and  fifth  class  in  Southern  territory. 
Existing  freight  rates  should  not  be  violently  disturbed.  Neither  classification  terri- 
tory would  be  willinff  to  chance  entirely  to  the  classification  in  any  other  territory, 
ana  a  new  class  would  probably  have  to  be  established  as  a  compromise.  It  is  proper 
that  cotton-factory  products  should  be  placed  in  different  classes  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  In  Western  territory  cotton  products  are  consumed  only,  not  man- 
ufactured, lliere  is  no  question  of  encouraffing  the  development  of  factories.  In 
the  Official  territory  cotton  goods  are  producea,  but  the  business  is  firmly  established. 
In  Southern  territory  cotton  mills  are  lust  starting,  and  the  goods  were  put  in  a  low 
class  t6  set  the  business  on  its  feet.  When  the  conditions  as  to  the  densitv  of  traffic 
become  similar  in  each  great  territory  the  system  of  classification  will  gnuiually  level 
itself  up  and  tend  to  harmony. 

Mr.  McGovem  does  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  classification 
would  materially  simplify  the  transportation  of  goods  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  another.  It  is  true  that  in  crossing  the  boundaries  of  the  classification  terri- 
tories the  basis  of  rates  is  changed  and  combination  rates  have  to  be  made.  In  many 
instances  there  are  definite  through  rates  based  on  one  of  the  classifications  only, 
even  where  goods  pass  from  the  territory  of  one  classificatian  to  that  of  another. 
(677,  678.) 

Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  no  freight 
classification  or  tariif  was  ever  constructed  which  was  wholly  consistent.  Shippers 
have  constantly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  railroads  to  inconsistencies  and  to  try  to 
secure  their  correction. 

This  witness  believes  that  a  national  classification  of  freight  should  be  established, 
with,  however,  permission  to  the  railroads  in  particular  localities  to  make  suggestions 
and  to  establish  commodity  rates.  It  is  justifiable  that  there  should  be  special  rates 
in  view  of  the  varying  conditions  in  different  sections.  The  tariffs  in  the  South  must 
take  into  account  the  transportation  of  cotton,  and  of  coal,  iron^  and  steel  from  the 
Alabama  district.  The  eastern  Official  Classification  must  take  into  view  the  special 
classes  of  traffic  which  are  most  important  in  those  sections.  As  it  is  under  the  three 
existing  classifications,  ^ach  railroad  makes  many  special  commodity  rates  according 
to  conditions,  and  this  could  be  done  just  as  well  under  the  national  classification. 
As  particular  evidence  of  the  importance  of  commodity  tari&,  the  witness  speaks  of 
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the  rates  on  transcontinental  traffic  which  are  practically  all,  he  asserts,  commodity 
rates  differing  from  those  of  the  Western  classification.  ''The  exceptions  are  the 
whole  thing.''  The  railroads  are  forced  to  make  these  commodity  rates  in  order  to 
meet  sea  competition.     ^749. ) 

11.  ImpracHbUUy  ofunajform  dassifiooHon, — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, thmks  that  the  present  system  of  three  classifications — the  Official,  the  South- 
ern, and  the  Western — goes  as  far  towaid  uniformity  as  is  practicable.  Ck>mmodity 
rates  must  be  made  in  many  cases  even  under  the  present  classifications,  and  the  rail- 
roads have  had  to  make  considerable  concessions  in  order  to  agree  as  far  as  they  have. 
If  a  national  classiflcation  were  attempted  the  number  of  concessions  would  be  mul- 
tiplied, and  often  the  result  would  be  an  iniury  to  the  public  ouite  as  much  as  to  the 
carriers.  An  increase  in  the  scope  of  classincation  would  also  force  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  commodity  rates  which  would  practically  make  the  uniformity  of  no  sig- 
nificance. By  multiplying  the  differences  m  conditions  through  an  attempt  to  secure 
a  single  claasification,  the  need  for  commodity  rates  would  evidently  be  increased. 
The  witness  thinks,  moreover,  that  a  uniform  classification  would  be  of  no  import- 
ance, because  classification  does  not  make  rates.  The  rates  could  be  made  to  differ, 
a'x^rding  to  conditions,  whatever  the  classification.  The  whole  idea  of  uniform 
classification  is  a  snare  with  which  to  fool  the  public.     (766, 767. ) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  does  not  consider 
that  the  conditions  admit  of  a  uniform  claasification  for  the  whole  country.  The 
interests  of  the  roads  in  a  region  where  a  particular  commodity  is  produced  will 
often  lead  them  to  give  it  a  much  lower  rate  tnan  roads  in  other  r^ons  could  afford 
to  ^ve  it  For  instance,  the  Florida  railroads  would  put  oranges  in  a  lower  classifi- 
cation than  they  would  be  gjven  in  Virginia,  where  tney  are  not  raised.  Again,  in 
the  South,  where  they  are  endeavoring  to  encourage  manufacturing,  commodity 
rates  are  loade  for  manufactures  which  would  put  them  in  a  very  low  class,  thougn 
the  Official  Claasification  puts  them  in  the  first  class.     (633.) 

Mr.  Gbiswolb,  general  neieht  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  says  that  there  would  loe  very  great  advantajge  in  a  uniform  classification  of 
freight  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  brin^  it  about,  but  so  far  the  difficulty 
has  seemed  insurmountable.  The  Official  Classincation  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  secure  uniformity.  Conditions  are  better  now  with  3  classifications  than  they  were 
gome  years  aco  with  10  or  15.  There  is  no  marked  tendency  toward  uniformity 
between  the  classifications  that  now  exist  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  different 
sections  require  different  classifications  on  account  of  the  volume  of  traffic  in  diffei^ 
ent  oommooities.  A  railroad  which  has  a  large  business  in  a  certain  article  can 
afford  to  handle  it  cheaper  than  a  road  in  another  section  which  handles  only  a  little 
of  it     (617,619.) 

Mr.  Gbbene,  ot  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward 
consolidation  of  railroads  will  favor  increasing  uniformity  of  classification,  out  that 
the  difficulty  of  absolute  uniformity  is  great  on  account  of  the  difference  in  conditions 
in  different  sections.  Classification  is  only  another  method  of  fixing  rates.  Cotton 
goods,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  may  properly  be  carried  at  one  rate  from  New 
York  and  another  rate  from  Atlanta.     (485, 486.) 

Mr.  Lanqlet  says  that  uniform  classification  is  a  good  thing,  but  he  does  not 
believe  it  practicable.  The  official  classification  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
scale  of  rates  based  on  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  as  follows,  viz:  First  class, 
75  cents;  second  class,  65  cents;  third  class,  50  cents;  fourth  class,  35  cents;  fifth  class, 
90  cents,  and  sixth  class,  25  cents. 

From  New  York  to  Atlanta,  which  is  practically  the  same  distance  as  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  the  first-class  rate  is  $1.14;  second  class,  98  cents;  third  class,  86 
cents;  fourth  dass,  73  cents;  fifth  class,  60  cents,  and  sixth  class,  49  cents. 

There  are  3  classes  of  rates  in  the  Southern  territory  higher  than  the  highest  class 
for  similar  service  in  the  official  territory.  The  Southern  territory  has  always  had 
an  exceedingly  high  scale  of  freight  rates.  The  railway  facilities  in  the  South  are 
far  inferior  to  those  in  the  North.  Becently  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
generally  throughout  the  South  in  railways^  but  that  section  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
yet  One  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  higher  freight  rates  in  the  South  is  that  the  return 
tiaffic  from  the  South  moving  Norm  is  quite  light,  except  in  the  case  of  cotton,  but 
still  a  great  part  of  the  cotton  crop  is  shipped  abroad  and  never  comes  North.  (864. ) 
12.  FreifM  dasgificatioM  and  (krough  tttling, — Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Central  Rail- 
way Oeanng  House,  testifies  that  the  difference  in  freight  classifications  in  force  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  billing  the  goods.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  clearing-house  traffic  is  on  the  Official  Classification.  The  question 
of  obviating  the  difficulties  of  the  different  classifications  has  been  ar^ed  by  the 
traffic  officials  between  the  East  and  the  West  for  many  years,  but  nothing  has  been 
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accomplished.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  where  a  laise  class  of  particular 
freight  is  moved  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  lower  dLassification  than  that 
prevailing  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Nicholson  says  that  there  are  man^  commodity  classes,  but  that  this  does  not 
embarrass  the  clearing  house  in  the  making  of  decisions.     (726, 727. ) 

13.  Clastiyication  of  freight  by  Intentale  Commerce  OommisgUm, — Mr.  Griswold,  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  thinks  that  to  give 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  supervision  over  freight  classification  would  be 
to  give  supervision  over  the  work  of  experts  to  inexperienced  persons.  While  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  railroads  to  arrange  a  classification  so  as  to  &vor  certain 
interests,  he  does  not  think  it  likely  to  be  done  in  practice,  because  those  who  pre- 
pare the  classification  represent  so  many  different  interests.     (618. ) 

D.  Export  and  import  rates. — 1.  GeneraUy. — Professor  Ripley  savs  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oonmiission  has  held  that  it  is  not  in  accord  with  public  policy 
that  Hie  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  should  be  less  for  the  entire  haul  than 
the  rate  from  Chicago  to  the  local  consumer  at  Boston  or  some  intermediate  point. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  has  supported  the  practice  of  the 
railroads  in  making  low  export  and  import  rates,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  railroad  decided  that  the  railroad  was  justified  in  making  a  lower  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  on  goods  which  had  come  to  New  Orleans  from  Liv- 
erpool by  water  than  it  made  upon  goods  shipped  from  New  Orleans  as  the  starting 
pKDint  The  ^rounds  of  the  decision  were  that  fhe  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  land  must  meet  the  competitive  rate  by  water,  and  that  the  rate  from  Liv- 
erpool to  San  Francisco  via  New  Orleans  must  meet  the  straight  water  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  San  Francisco.  The  minimum  figure  in  either  case  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  competition.  In  one  particular  case  the  discrimination  against 
New  Orleans  was  from  50  to  200  per  cent.  In  another  case  the  domestic  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  was  $2.88  per  hundredweight,  while  the  total  rate  on 
imported  goods  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  via  New  Orleans  was  $1.07  per  hun- 
dred, the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  getting  only  its  proportional  amount  of  that  $1.07. 
Tin  plate  was  also  carried  from  Swansea  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  New  York  and  to 
Chicago,  via  Pittsburg,  at  a  total  charge  less  than  the  published  rate  from  Pittsburg 
to  Chicago.  The  existence  of  low  export  rates  to  the  Pacific  on  cotton  goods  from 
New  England  manufacturers  to  the  Orient  is  essential  to  the  manufacturers  in  order 
to  keep  them  on  a  par  with  manufacturers  who  can  send  the  entire  way  by  water. 
Low  export  rates  concern  the  consumer  in  this  country  and  low  import  rates  concern 
the  producer.    In  some  cases  the  low  import  rates  might  nullify  protective  duties. 

Export  and  import  rates  have  a  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  personal  discrimina- 
tion. A  shipper  from  some  western  point  may  send  goods  on  an  export  through 
bill,  and  consequently  at  a  lower  rate,  but  include  in  that  shipment  goods  destined 
for  local  delivery  in  New  York.  Goods  meant  for  New  York  would  oe  removed  at 
that  point.  The  shipper  would  be  getting  the  advantage  of  the  low  export  rates  on 
goods  intended  for  local  traffic  and  would  avoid  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Eastern 
Trunk  Line  Association  freight  committee,  which  provides  that  when  any  local  goods 
are  shipped  in  the  car  with  export  freight,  less  than  carload  rates  must  be  charged. 
(299,  30L) 

Mr.  Langley,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  testifies  that  on  flour, 
from  Tdinneapolis  to  Liverpool,  the  inland  rate  is  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less 
from  Minneapolis  to  New  i  ork  than  it  would  be  on  a  shipment  of  flour  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  New  York  and  consumed  there.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  the  Western 
mills,  all  the  mills  at  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  West  Superior  are  consolidated.  His 
own  opinion,  however,  is  that  a  trust  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  is  imprac- 
ticable. The  witness  says  that  the  effect  of  making  excessively  low  rates  on  wheat 
shipped  abroad  works  m  favor  of  the  foreign  mifler  as  against  the  home  miller. 

There  are  also  import  rates  from  forei^  ports  to  interior  American  points  lower 
than  from  our  own  trade  and  manufacturing  centers  to  those  points.  Tnis  is  unjust, 
although  it  is  proper  to  favor  long  hauls  relatively.  It  would  seem  proper  that  the 
rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  shall  be  almost  as  cheap  as  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York.  The  inland  rate  has  a  greater  influence  over  the  through  rate  than  the 
sea  rate.  It  is  possible  that  jobbing  merchants  in  Chicago  can,  on  a  low  through 
import  rate,  reship  their  commodities  and  compete  in  territory  which  otherwise 
would  be  tributary  to  New  York.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  can  sell,  in 
territory  within  50  miles  of  New  York,  the  same  kind  of  goods  bought  in  the  same 
market  m  which  the  New  York  jobber  buys.  The  only  way  that  this  can  be  accounted 
for  is  tiiat  that  firm  must  receive  some  advantage  in  the  matter  of  the  through  rate. 
(870-871.) 
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Mr.  Thovab,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  thinke  that  the  practice  of  making  rates  on 

exported  prodacts  lower  than  those  on  j^roducts  used  at  home  is  justifiable  on  account 

of  the  necesBity  of  meeting  the  oom^tition  of  the  world  in  foreign  markets.    The 

practioe  does  not  constitute  a  discrimination  against  domestic  prodnoers.    Indeed,  it 

increases  the  volume  of  business  of  the  railroads,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  make 

lower  rates  for  domestic  shipments.    In  the  case  of  the  low  rates  on  export  wheat,  the 

millers  get  lower  rates  on  flour  than  they  would  if  the  export  rates  were  not  low.    It 

oertainlv  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country  and  of  the  railroads  to  have  the  grain 

ground  here  if  jpoasible.    Another  reason  for  making  the  rates  on  grain  lower  than 

those  on  flour  is  that  grain  is  much  more  cheaply  handled.    It  loads  and  unloads 

itself.    The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  even  if  the  loading  and  unloading  were 

done  by  the  shipper,  grain  products  would  and  should  bear  a  higher  rate  than  grain. 

(557.) 

Mr.  GREiDnt,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  Kew  York,  says  that  the  practice  of  the 
railroads  in  making  lower  rates  on  goods  for  export  than  for  goods  used  in  this  coun- 
try is  part  of  the  same  policy  which  frequently  leads  manufacturers  to  sell  goods 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in  this  country.  Both  practices  are  justifiable.  The 
enormous  eneiigy  of  the  American  people  sometimes  leads  them  beyond  the  line  of 
]>rudence  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Only  an  exportation  of  the  surplus  produc- 
tion can  avert  hard  times.  Otherwise,  men  must  be  dischai^ged  and  business  cut 
down.  Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  export  trade  in  its  relation  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  exports  low  freight  rates  and  low 
prices  on  eoods  going  abroad  are  entirely  justifiable,  and  tend  to  benefit  the  entire 
DusineaB  of  the  country.  The  cheap  export  rates  on  tlie  railroads  are  a  powerful 
instrumentality  in  keeping  the  balance  of  trade  in  fovor  of  the  United  States.  (484, 
485,487.) 

2.  Exports  and  freight  roies, — Mr.  Mabkham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  the 
exports  per  annum  from  the  United  States  amount  to  over  2,000,000,000  pounds  of 
provisions,  500,000,000  bushels  of  breadstufis,  and  7,000,000  bales  of  cotton;  that 
notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of  these  products  is  raised  much  nearer  the  Gulf 
ports  than  the  Atlantic  ports,  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  find  an  outlet  via  the 
Gulf  ports.  With  a  reauction  of  the  river  rate,  the  rates  on  the  Southern  railroads 
woula  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and  that  reduction  would  necessarily  reduce  the 
rates  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines.     (431. ) 

3.  PUUburg  export  rates. — ^Mr.  Andsrson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
PittsbtUK)  s&ys  tnat  the  freight  rate  on  steel  rails  from  Pittsbuig  to  New  York  at  the 
time  of  his  testimony  was  12.80  a  gross  ton,  and  that  rails  could  at  that  time  be 
shipped  from  Pittsbuig  to  Liverpool  at  about  $4.25  a  gross  ton.     (643. ) 

4-  Import  freight  rates, — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  ComjMUiy  of  New  York,  thinks  that 
goods  are  sometimes  shipped  from  foreign  countries  to  interior  points  in  the  United 
States  at  even  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  from  New  York  City  to  those  interior 
points.  The  railroads  consider  such  a  policy  justifiable  on  account  of  competition 
and  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  trafif  c  at  all.  .Thus  railroads  will  receive  goods 
from  Liverpool  and  carry  them  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  low  rat^  in  order 
that  they  maj  get  the  business.  The  ethical  question  as  to  the  justice  of  such  si)ecial 
rates  is  a  dimcult  one,  but  the  witness  thinks  on  the  whole  that  they  tend  ultimately 
to  bring  down  domestic  rates  as  well.     (485.) 

5.  Import  rates  on  transcontinental  business. — ( See  also  Oanadian  Pacific  differentials^ 
p.  Lxxxi) . — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  there  is  no  r^^ular 
system  of  making  import  rates  from  San  Francisco  and  rajciAc  coast  points  to  the 
East  on  goods  coming  from  the  Orient.  "  It  is  a  ^  as  yon  please."  The  steamships 
take  freight  at  whatever  rates  they  can  from  Asiatic  ports  to  American  cities,  and  the 
railroads  accept  their  agreed  proportion  of  the  total  rate  whatever  it  may  be.  There 
are  no  published  tariffs  and  no  agreements  between  railroads  which  are  enforceable. 
The  witneas  further  asserts  that  San  Francisco  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  it  is 
robbed  of  business  by  means  of  these  low,  through  import  rates.  It  is  true  that  rates 
from  oriental  ports  to  Chicago  and  New  York  through  San  Francisco  have  sometimes 
been  lower  than  rates  to  San  Frandsco  itself.  But  the  import  business  of  the  countrv, 
except  lor  the  Pacific  coast  States  themselves,  was  originally  centered  in  the  hanos 
of  houses  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  it  is  hard  to  change  the  practioe.  When  the 
immediate-transportation  act  was  passed,  which  allows  im^rtea  goods  to  go  to  inte- 
rior points  nnder  bond  and  to  pay  duties  there,  many  interior  cities  b^^  to  do  their 
own  miport  business,  but  San  Francisco  of  course  gained  no  advantage  from  this  change. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  continues  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  controllinff  factorm  the  import  rates 
<m  Asiatic  commodities  is  water  transportation  by  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Isthmus  of 
^uiama,  and  Oape  Horn.  The  business  went  originally  entirely  by  uiese  routes,  and 
the  railToada  were  forced,  if  they  were  to  take  any  traffic  at  all,  to  meet  theix  rates. 
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Katarally  the  import  rates  which  were  made  were  lower  than  the  rates  on  domestic 
duties,  while  the  steamers  from  the  Orient  to  San  Francisco  also  made  lower  rates  for 
goods  going  to  the  Eastern  cities  than  for  those  going  to  San  Francisco. 

The  witness  doubts  whether  there  is  much  profit  to  the  railroad  companies  in  the 
import  traffic  which  they  carry  at  these  low  rates.  He  adds^  however,  that  all  rail- 
roads are  forced  to  ti^e  some  DusinesB  which  is  subject  to  strong  competition  at  rates 
which  are  not  compensatory  and  which  give  little  regard  to  the  total  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Under  these  circumstances  the  carrier  does  not  consider  the  numerous  fixed 
chaigesy  which  do  not  vary  whatever  the  volume  of  business.  Moreover,  about  75  per 
cent  of  ordinary  operating  expenses  will  be  found  to  vary  but  little  as  the  volume  of 
business  fluctuates.  Accordinc^ly  the  ^oods  carried  at  very  low  rates  may  more  than 
cover  the  additional  cost  whicn  carrymg  them  necessitates.  The  witness  therefore 
does  not  think  that  railroads  have  actually  carried  Asiatic  business  at  a  loss.  He  sa^s, 
further,  that  he  does  not  suppose  that  the  Eastern  business  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
coming  from  Asiatic  ports  would  exceed  12,000  tons,  which  is  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  business.     (761.) 

Mr.  Mabkham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  states  that  the  transcontinental  rates  on  silks, 
teas,  etc.,  is  controlled  considerably  by  rates  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
(442.) 

E.  Differential  rates  Drom  tbe  West  to  the  Bastem  cities.— -Mr. 

Howxs,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Conmierce.  says  that  the  export  rates  from  Chicago 
and  other  Western  points  to  Liverpool  via  Boston  are  the  same  as  those  via  New 
York,  but  that  the  local  eastbound  rates  on  sixth-class  traffic  are  2  cents  higher  to 
Boston  than  to  New  York,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  deter  the  buildine  up  of 
a  local  grain  business  at  Boston.  While  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
often  have  lai^  quantities  of  spot  wheat  which  can  be  shipped  to  any  foreign  port, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  trade  may  require,  Boston  does  not  have  it.  The  contaucts 
for  grain  passing  through  Boston  to  Liverpool  are  made  at  Chicago  or  beyond,  and 
the  shipments  are  made  as  through  shipments,  thus  benefiting  Boston  very  little. 
It  has  also  prevented  the  building  up  of  a  tramp-steamship  business  and  has  confined 
the  exports  from  Boston  largely  to  England.  Apart  from  this  differential,  the  wit- 
ness is  not  prepared  to  say  mat  Boston  suffers  any  from  the  freight  rates  from  the 
West  Theoretically,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  local  rates  from  Chicago  to  Boston 
should  be  any  higher  than  the  through  export  rates.  On  a  carload  of  40,000  pounds 
the  differential  would  be  (8.  The  witness  oelieves  the  rates  are  not  always  observed. 
The  statement  is  made  that  a  dealer  who  has  a  laj^  shipment  coming  from  Chicago 
can  get  a  rate  made  temporarily  for  that  particular  shipment.  The  railroad  agent  at 
Chicago  will  write  a  letter  notifying  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the 
railroad  has  changed  its  rate,  and  then,  5  minutes  afterwards,  write  another  letter 
stating  that  it  has  been  changed  back  to  the  old  rate.  Baltimore  has  a  differential 
in  its  favor  on  shipments  ht)m  the  West,  but  its  extensive  exports  are  believed  by 
Boston  people  to  grow  out  of  an  additional  cut  in  rates  to  that  city.     (701. ) 

Mr.  Langlet  says  that  New  York  has  suffered  much  from  the  competition  of  other 
trade  centers,  many  of  which  have  railway  lines  that  are  interestea  in  building  up 
those  centers.  New  York  has  been  discriminated  Msdnst  for  20  years  in  the  scale 
of  rates  in  force  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Boston  is  in  the  same  position. 
Beginning  at  Boston  and  running  down  to  Newport  News,  there  is  in  existence  a  dif- 
ferential scale  of  rates  from  Chicaco  of  about  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Baltimore 
gets  flour  from  Minneapolis  for  about  5  cents  a  barrel  less  than  New  York.  In  the 
opposite  direction  it  costs  New  York  more  per  hundred  poimds  for  the  shipment  of 
merchandise  than  it  costs  Philadelphia  ana  other  cities  south.  This  whole  subject 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  railroads  about  20  years  ago.  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  at  the  instigation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvsr 
nia  roads,  and  a  commission,  consisting  of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  ex-Senator  Washburn, 
and  Judge  Cooley,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  merchants  of  New 
York  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  rates,  but  they  afterwards  concluded  that  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  forced  upon  the  New  York  Central  in  order  to  protect  its  eam- 
inss,  and  they  ceased  to  make  any  strenuous  complaint  about  it  It  was  practically 
a  blackmailing  scheme  forced  upon  the  New  York  Central  by  the  trunk  lines  farther 
south. 

In  the  export  buainess,  however:  Boston  takes  the  same  rate  as  New  York,  in  order 
to  be  put  upon  the  same  basis.  Tne  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  special 
advantage  which  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  have  enjoyed  under  this  arrangement 
is  that  it  ''represents  the  price  of  peace  as  among  the  Imes  to  the  seaboard.'^  The 
only  remedy  the  witness  suggests  would  be  for  the  New  York  Central  to  break  away 
from  the  agreement  and  insist  that  rates  to  and  from  the  seaboard  points  to  Chica«;o 
should  be  me  same  for  ail.    He  does  not  think  there  is  any  competition  between  the 
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tnrnk  lines  that  would  benefit  New  York.  The  roads  that  are  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment in  reference  to  the  differentials  are  all  members  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  line 
Association,  which  also  embraces  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  roads.  The  decision  of  the  arbitration  conmiittee  ma^  have  been  lust  at  the 
time,  but  it  ¥raa  never  intended  to  operate  perpetually,  and  since  the  establishment 
in  the  Southern  ports  of  regular  lines  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the 
New  York  trade  naa  been  greatly  lessened  on  direct  shipments.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  terminal  charges  in  New  York  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  differential,  but 
the  witness  does  not  know  much  about  that.  Likewise  the  transfer  charges  in  New 
York  and  Bufialo  have  some  effect  in  diverting  business  to  the  Canadian  hues.  The 
general  rule  is  as  ezpressed  in  the  mioim,  that  "  commerce  follows  the  line  of  least 
reaistance."     (872-874.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  senenu  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  states  that  me  system  of  differentials  between  cities  ^w  out  of  tiie  competi- 
tion between  railroads,  and  was  first  arranged  by  compromise  and  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  lower  rates  to  the  shorter  lines;  as.  for  instance,  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago 
to  Baltimore,  for  export  traffic,  than  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  because  the  distance 
is  less.  Of  course  a  longer  route  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  must  necesmrily  make 
the  same  rate  as  the  shorter.  The  facilities  of  a  port  in  handling  export  traffic  are 
also  considered  in  arranging  differentials.  The  port  which  has  the  worst  facilitiee 
claims  the  lower  rate.     (612,  615,  616. ) 

Mr.  Griswold  says  that  the  present  difference  on  export  ^rain  from  Chicago  between 
I^ew  York  on  the  one  hand  and  Baltimore  on  the  other  is  li  cents  a  hundred.  All 
differentials  between  seaboard  points  are  absolute  differences  per  hundred,  and  not 
percentage  differences.    (614,  615.) 

On  westboand  traffic  Baltimore  has  a  differential  as  compared  with  New  York 
which  on  merchandise  ranges  from  8  cento  (first  class)  to  ^  cents  (sixth  class.)  Mr. 
Griswold  does  not  know  that  this  gives  Baltimore  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  products.  New  York  has  an  advantage  in  the  number  of  r^^ular  steam- 
ship lines,  and  also  in  the  number  of  tramp  steamers.  The  ocean  rates  might  be  so 
much  lower  than  those  to  Baltimore  as  to  offiset  the  differential  on  the  railroads; 
sometimes  tliev  are;  generally,  however,  they  are  about  the  same.     (620.) 

Mr.  Griswold  thinks  that  the  giving  of  a  greater  differential  to  Newport  News  than 
to  Baltimore  has  had  some  effect  upon  Baltimore  traffic;  but  it  is  hard  to  say,  because 
traffic  IS  iEifluenced  by  so  many  conditions.  When  the  grain  trade  drops  at  a  port 
everybody^  thinks  that  something  has  happened  to  draw  business  away;  but  the  next 
year,  und«r  the  same  condition  of  rates,  etc ,  the  business  may  come  back.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold thinks,  however,  that  if  the  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago  were  brought 
down  to  » level  with  those  between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  Baltimore  business  would 
be  considerably  injured.    (615, 623.) 

F.  Carload  rates  (see  also  as  to  Pacific  coast,  p.  cxvi).— 1.  OenerdUy.^Mr, 
Langlxy,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  in  mining  the  classi- 
fication the  roads  have  adopted  what  are  known  as  the  carload  and  less  than  carload 
rates.  For  instance,  the  roads  will  make  a  rate  for  a  carload  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  8o  low  that  the  Chicago  merchants  will  be  able  to  distribute  those  goods  from 
Chicago  to  a  point  many  miles  east  toward  New  York,  the  carload  rate  and  the  local 
rate  from  Chicago  east  oeing  less  than  the  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  the  inter- 
o^ediate  point  The  difference  between  the  carload  rate  and  the  less  than  carload 
rate  would  not  be  a  discrimination  if  there  was  any  fixed  rule  for  the  difference,  but 
the  daasification  committees  observed  no  fixed  rule.    (861, 863. ) 

2.  Souihem  CUutnfifxOifm, — ^Mr.  Lanolby  says  that  the  Southern  group  of  railways 
are  interested  in  building  m>  Southern  territory  to  the  exclusion  of  merchants  else- 
where, and  make  a  wide  difference  between  the  carload  and  less  thim  carload  rates, 
so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  an>r  outside  merchant  to  make  any  sales  what- 
ever in  Southern  territory.  The  effect  is  to  exclude  the  foreign  jobber.  This  wit- 
ness complains  especially  of  the  numerous  increase  in  the  difference  between  carload 
and  part  carload  rates  in  the  South.  He  declares  that  the  railroads  exercise  a  power 
frequently  ec^uivalent  to  taxation.  Their  actions  are  purely  arbitrary  and  are  gov- 
erned by  their  own  consciences.  Arguments  may  be  presented  before  ti^e  classifica- 
tion  committees,  but  there  is  no  power  which  can  be  mvoked  to  compel  any  change 
in  the  claaaification.     (862. ) 

Mr.  McOovBBN  testifies  that  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  has  no  fixed 
rale  with  reference  to  whether  an  article  ought  to  take  a  carload  rating  or  whether 
it  oug^t  to  be  any  per  cent  less  than  the  carload  rating.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  increaae  the  number  of  carload  ratings  or  to  widen  the  distance  between  the 
carload  and  lees  than  carload  rating.  The  practice  has  been  to  limit  the  number  of 
cazload  ratings  to  those  articles  which  are  ordinarily  moved  in  carload  lots.    The 
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Southern  Claasificatioii  has  comparatively  a  smaller  number  of  carload  ratingB  than 
the  Official  and  Western  Classifications.  The  Southern  Classification  Committee  has 
not  attempted  to  prevent  New  York  or  Chicago  or  anv  long-haul  market  from  doing 
business  in  the  South  b^  increasing  the  number  of  carload  ratings  so  as  to  build  up 
the  interior  Southern  jobber,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever.  The  Atlanta 
Jobber  wants  as  low  a  carload  rating  as  ne  can  get.  He  desires  that  the  carload  rate 
from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  plus  the  less  than  carload  rate  from  Atlanta  to  any  small 
town  in  the  Atlanta  territory,  should  approximate  the  through  less-thaoi-carload 
rate  from  New  York  to  that  town,  while  the  far-off  jobber  as  a  rule  wants  no  carload 
Tatings  «A  all.  This  is  the  issue  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association 
«.  The  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Association.  All  rates  for  short  distances  are 
higher  per  mile  than  for  the  longer  distances.  It  is  possible  in  some  instances  (but 
there  is  no  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee 
to  that  end),  for  goods  to  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  and  reshipped  back 
160  to  200  miles  toward  New  York  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  sent  direct 
from  New  York  to  that  destination.  This  met  shows  a  wide  dmerence  between  the 
carload  and  the  less  than  carload  rate.  The  witness  does  not  recall  any  instances  of 
this  kind  of  rate,  but  says  that  agricultural  implements  in  carload  lots  are  rated 
as  sixth  class,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  20,000  pounds,  while  in  small  lots  some  of 
them  are  first  class  and  some  second  class;  so  that  a  car  could  be  shipped  to  Atlanta 
sixth  class  and  then  distributed  on  the  first  or  second-claas  rate  out  and  the  distribu- 
tion could  go  a  good  distance  before  the  through  first  or  second-class  rate  on  the 
part  carload  to  the  final  destination  from  New  York  would  be  equaled.  Questions 
of  this  kind  are  not  considered  by  the  Classification  Committee.  JBaoh  case  is  ts^en 
up  on  its  own  merits,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  keep 
the  through  shipper  from  doing  business  in  the  Soutn  o.*  to  build  up  the  interior 
jobber,  or  vice  versa.  If  such  policy  were  i)ursued  by  the  committee  it  would  stamp 
out  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  and  Ihe  other 
coastwise  steamers,  all  of  whom  have  representatives  in  the  Southern  Classification 
Committee.  The  Southern  Classification  Committee  is  making  no  effort  to  get  into 
line  with  the  policy  of  the  Official  and  Western  clasEdficadons  on  this  point  If  they 
are  gettiujg  closer  together,  it  is  merely  a  coincidence.  The  witness  believes  that 
the  question  of  minimum  carload  rates  might  be  brought  closer  together  in  all  three 
dasBifications,  and  thinks  12,000  is  a  proper  minimum  carload  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.     (662, 663, 665.) 

Mr.  Mabkham  states  that  the  rates  on  the  Illinois  Central  are  not  determined  by 
the  Southern  classification  conmiittee,  and  it  has  rates  for  carload  lots  less  than  for 
part  carloads.  He  thinks  the  lines  within  100  miles  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  have 
carload  and  less  than  carload  rates.  Possibly  the  discrimination  is  greater  now 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  tlian  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  the  effect 
is  to  increase  the  carload  business.    (^1* ) 

2.  Carload  rates  to  Denver. — ^Mr.  GiuFFrrH,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  says  that  he  knows  of  no  carload  rates  which  are  granted  on  shoes  or  other 
high-class  commodities  in  shipments  to  Denver.  There  are  carload  rates  from  Chi- 
cago and  other  points  to  Montana  which  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Denver. 
The  witness  presumes  that  there  may  be  carload  rates  to  Denver  on  some  classes  of 
articles.    (85^.) 

O.  PttralleUns  cf  railroads  and  Its  eflTect  on  rates.— Mr.  Thomas,  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  does  not  think  that  direct  competition  between  parallel  railroads 
is  an  advanta^  to  the  pubjic.  It  increases  the  expense  of  transacting  a  given  amount 
of  business.  Thus  the  Nickel  Plate  and  West  Shore  railroads  were  Duut  parallel  to 
the  Lake  Shore  and  the  New  York  Central,  which  were  abundantly  able  to  trans- 
port all  the  traffic  at  the  least  possible  cost.  It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the 
mterests  of  the  country  to  have  the  money  invested  in  improvements  on  existing 
lines.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Either  of  these  roads  could  do  all  of  the  business  of  the  other  in  some  of  the 
territory.  Operation  could  be  conducted  more  cheaply  if  all  the  business  were  car- 
ried by  one  line.  The  witness  has  never  known  of  an  instance  where  the  cost  of 
transportation  has  been  reduced  without  benefit  ultimately  going  to  the  public. 
Legislation  directed  to  preventing  the  building  of  parallel  lines  woum  be  more  desir- 
able than  that  restricting  freight  rates.  Overcompetition  is  more  dangeroos  than 
combination.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  a 
certain  degree  of  competition,  especially  between  the  trunk  lines  which  can  carry  the 
same  through  traffic,  but  wnicn  do  not  parallel  one  another  locally.  There  will 
alwavs  be  competition  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  If  one  road  fails  to  supply 
equally  satisfactory  x^assenger  facilities,  another  road  will  take  away  its  business. 
(551,  &69.) 

Construction  of  new  railroads  to  Pac^  coast, — Mr.  Stitbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  asserta  that  the  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
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to  t^e  Placific  coast  is  not  demanded  by  the  volume  of  traffic.  It  would  merely 
create  a  new  capital  for  the  community  to  support.  He  believes  that  in  the  long 
run  the  public  nas  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  construction  of  unnecessary  railroads, 
and  that  there  is  already  as  much  competition  among  transcontinental  roads  as  they 
can  possibly^  stand,  none  of  them  except  the  Northern  Pacific  now  paying  dividends. 
The  proposition  to  extend  the  Union  Pacific  from  Ogden  to  southern  Oahfomia  may 
be  viewed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  witness  does  not  know  whether  it  will  be  even 
of  benefit  to  the  Union  Pacific,     (764,  765. ) 

Mr.  Whbelsr,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  he  does  not  know 
authoritatively  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  to  extend  its 
system  to  the 'Pacific  coast.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  well  for  a  section  of  the 
country  to  have  as  many  railroads  as  possible,  but  the  witness  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  building  of  new  roads  does  not  tend  to  lower  freight  rates,  but  merely 
makes  one  more  to  divide  the  receipts,  so  that  there  is  even  a  disposition  to  increase 
the  ntes  somewhat.     ( 747. ) 

Western  Maryland  BaUroad, — ^Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  says  that  his  road  has  a  hne  87  miles  long  between 
Baltimore  and  Hagerstown;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  one  of  104  miles,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  one  of  158  miles.  The  rates  on  all  three  lines  are  the  same,  and  the 
times  of  deliveiT  are  also  about  the  same.  Preference  in  shipment  depends  upon 
the  location  of  the  shipper  and  the  receiver,  terminal  facilities,  etc.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  section  could  be  handled  by  one  road.  Each  road  reaches  other  points, 
however,  which  the  others  do  not  reach,  so  that  it  is  not  a  useless  paralleling.  (616, 
622.) 

H.  SnlMldlarjr  traffic  organizations— Private  cars,  etc.— 1.  FaMr 
freight  lines. — ^Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House,  testifies  that 
the  fast-fright  line  svstem  was  started  in  the  days  when  one  road  was  afraid  to  let 
its  cars  go  on  the  track  of  another,  and  freight  was  transferred  and  the  settlements 
made  on  the  revenue  thereof  at  junction  points.  To  obviate  the  delay  of  this  method 
of  procedure,  various  fast-freignt  lines  were  organized,  such  as  the  Blue  Line,  the 
Red  line,  the  White  Line,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  cars  to  go 
through  from  New  York  to  the  Western  cities.  A  special  waybill  was  gotten  up  to 
meet  the  accounting  requirements,  the  division  of  revenue  among  the  railroads  being 
shown  on.  each  shipment,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  and  when  the  first  junction  point 
was  met  the  a^ent  of  the  other  road  paid  in  cash  to  the  agent  of  the  initial  road  the 
revenue  dLue  him,  and  billed  the  car  out,  and  so  on  to  its  destination.  The  fast-freight 
lines  were  usually  only  branch  departments  of  these  combined  railroads.  The  Mer- 
chantEi'  Dispatch  line  is  a  corporation,  its  stock  being  owned  chiefly  by  the  New 
York  Central  interests.  There  are  15  or  more  fast-freight  lines  running  over  the 
New  York  Central.  Their  accounts,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  audited  by 
the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House.  The  rates  charged  the  lastrfreight  lines  are 
the  same  as  the  rates  chaiged  to  others.  When  they  own  cars  they  are  paid  the  same 
mileage  as  other  i)er8ons.  The  system  of  division  of  earnings  between  the  different 
railroadfl  connected  with  the  line  is  on  the  basis  of  relative  mileage,  except  in  the 
case  of  short  lines,  where  constructive  mileage  is  allowed,  or  there  is  the  addition  of 
an  arbitrary  chaige  for  physical  disabilities  of  switehing  and  delivering. 

The  fast-freight  lines^  continues  Mr.  Nicholson,  are  gradually  passing  out  of  use. 
Those  remaining  are  being  consolidated.  Thev  are  more  numerous  on  the  New  York 
Central  than  on  the  Pennsvlvania  system.  The  Union  Freight  Line,  operating  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  not  a  corporation.  It  has  its  own  soliciting  agents, 
however,  to  solicit  freight  in  the  name  of  the  line,  as  do  all  the  other  fast-freight 
lines.  The  fast-freight  lines  are  looked  upon  by  the  traflSc  officials  as  a  sort  of  trade- 
mark. Shippers  often  send  freight  over  a  particular  line  because  the^  have  had  good 
service  by  it  before.  In  the  country  west  of  Chicago  the  fast-freight  line  is  unknown. 
The  costs  of  operating  a  fast-freight  line  are  from  2}  to  6  per  cent  of  the  freight 
receipts.  These  expenses  are  jyaid  by  the  roads  on  a  cooperative  basis,  each  Ime 
paying  its  i>ro  rata  amount  according  to  earnings.  From  a  traffic  standpoint,  the 
railways  desire  the  fast-&eight  lines  maintained ;  from  an  accounting  standpoint,  they 
wish  them  abolished.  There  is  not  the  same  justification  for  them  as  formerly. 
They  are  regarded  as  merely  a  branch  of  their  companies.     (724, 725, 728, 731.  J 

lu*.  Gribwold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maiyland  Rail- 
road, says  that  fa^freight  lines  used  formerly  to  be  oiganizations  entirely  distinct 
innn  the  railroads,  owned  largely  by  officers  of  the  lines  over  which  they  operated, 
and  to  some  extent  by  outsiders.  Mr.  Griswold  does  not  know  of  such  a  case  now. 
The  fast-freJffht  lines  that  now  exist  are  nothing  more  than  names,  by  which  the 
conduct  of  torough  traffic  over  3  or  4  or  more  railroads  is  placed  for  convenience 
under  ttie  eoobroTof  one  manager.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  through  schedules 
and  give  better  service,  thus  etiabling  the  lines  to  compete  more  efficiently  for  traffic. 
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The  power  to  make  rates  is  sometimes  given  to  the  manager  of  the  line,  but  as  a  rule 
the  manager  can  not  make  a  rate  on  any  business  without  the  consent  of  the  road  on 
which  it  originates.  It  is  possible  for  a  manager  to  nuJce  a  cut  rate  with  the  concur- 
rence of  some  one  line,  that  line  protecting  the  cut,  without  the  other  roads  being 
parties  to  it     (613, 614. ) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU  states  that  the  business  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Railway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  is  done  under  the  Piedmont 
Air  Line,  an  organization  with  a  trade-mark  and  with  agents  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  elsewhere  to  look  out  after  business.  The  organization  has  traveling  men  and 
is  kept  up  by  contributions  from  the  various  transportation  companies  for  which  it 
does  Dusmess.     ( 446. ) 

Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  says  that  there 
never  have  been  in  the  South  any  independent  fast-freight  lines  like  those  that  exist 
in  the  North.  The  lines  have  simply  been  made  up  by  combinations  among  the  rail- 
road companies,  each  putting  in  its  quota  of  cars  and  establishing  a  line  organization. 
(636.  j 

2.  lUfirigeraior  cars, — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  CJompany,  alludes  to  com- 
plaints of  California  fruit  shippers  against  chai^ges  of  the  refrigerator  companies.  The 
charges  are  apparently  rather  high,  but  the  refrigerator  companies  have  claimed 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  they  afforded  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  profit  Mr.  Stubbs  thinks,  however,  that  some  reduction  will  soon  be 
made.  He  says  that  shippers  desire  that  railroad  companies  should  themselves  own 
these  cars,  but  that  this  is  doubtful,  since  the  movement  of  fruit  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively short  season,  and  a  company  which  owns  these  cars  can  put  them  into 
service  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and  other  lines  of  transportation,  as  a  railroad 
company  owning  then\  could  not  do.  The  experience  of  the  witness  leads  him  to 
believe  that  it  is  more  economical  for  the  transcontinental  railroads  to  lease  these 
cars  from  companies  than  to  operate  them  directly.  He  declines  to  state  the  rate 
paid  by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  cars,  but  says  that  it  is  less  than  the  preyail- 
mg  rates  on  the  Eastern  roads,  which  are  three-fourths  of  a  cent  or  1  cent  per  mile. 

Mr.  Stubbs  states  that  the  freight  rates  on  green  fruit  are  the  same  to  all  Eastern 
markets,  while  the  refrigerator  companies  necessarily  grade  their  charges  according  to 
distances,  especially  because  it  requires  more  ice  for  longer  distances.  The  railroad 
fre%ht  rate  on  fruit  from  California  is  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  while  the  witness  supposes 
tiiat  the  refrigerator  charges  vary  from  $50  to  $135  per  car  ( of  10  to  13  tons. )     (y69. ) 

Mr.  Wheeleb,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Tiide,  says  that  formerly  the  E.  T. 
Earl  Company  operated  refrigerator  cars  in  the  California  fruit  business,  but  that  it 
recently  sold  out  to  Armour  &  Co.,  who  now  operate  practically  all  of  the  refrigerator 
cars,  although  the  witness  thinks  that  the  Santa  F^  owns  a  few  cars  also.  Complaint 
has  Deen  m^e  that  the  charges  for  the  use  of  these  cars  are  excessive,  but  the  wit- 
ness does  not  know  much  about  the  subject.  He  thinks,  from  conversation  with  rail- 
road men,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  railroads  will  own  and  control 
their  own  refrigerator  cars,  but  the  proposition  seems  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  friction 
with  the  private  lines.     ( 754. ) 

3.  Private  cars  and  car  trusts. — ^Mr.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  says  that  there  are  immense  numbers  of  private  cars,  and  that  the  rental 
paid  for  them  by  the  railroads  runs  into  the  millions.  If  any  rolling  stock  is  lying 
idle  and  not  used,  it  is  not  usually  the  property  of  the  private  car  companies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  equipment  trust  obligation,  under  which  a  company  took  over  a 
car  and  used  it  as  its  property  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  paid  6  per  cent  on  its  value 
and  2  per  cent  for  annuity,  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  plan  is  like  buying  goods 
on  the  instalment  plan.  The  better  rcMids  are  either  owning  their  own  cars  or  renting 
from  outside  parties  on  a  mileage  basis.     (386.) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  says  that  car 
trusts  are  very  general,  he  thinks,  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time.     (636.) 

4.  Express  companies, — Mr.  Talcott  says  that  w^hen  he  had  to  do  with  express- 
company  contracts,  the  contracts  provided  that  railroads  should  give  the  express  com- 
panies the  available  space  for  transportation,  vrithout  interfering  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  mails,  or  passengers  and  their  baggage.  The  railroad  determined  how  much 
space  should  be  made  available  for  express  and  how  little.  But  the  rates  were  made 
by  the  express  company,  and  the  earning  were  divided  between  the  railroad  and 
the  express  company  on  a  percenta^  basis.  The  express  company  received  a  larger 
proportion  on  the  through  competitive  business  than  on  the  local  business.     ^635.  T 

Mr.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thinks  that 
express  companies  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  scheme  of  reporting  as  the  rail- 
ways, and  auso  that  the  private  companies  that  furnish  cars  to  railroads  and  receive 
a  rental  for  them  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  at  least  90  far  as  reports  are  ppnceraed.    (386.} 
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!•  Central  Rallvray  Cleaiiiig  House. — 1.  Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  House. — 
Mr.  William  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  testifieB  that  the  clearinc-house  principle  waa  made  applicable  to  the 
through-freight  traffic  accounting  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company,  its  leased  and  operated  lines,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Carstensen, 
the  comptroller  of  those  lines.  A  more  eeneral  clearing  house  was  established  at 
Buffalo  on  April  1 ,  1899,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  certain  details  of  through-freight 
accounts  for  the  allied  roads  terminatingat  the  Niagara  frontier.  Themembership  con- 
sisted of  the  New^  York  and  Hudson  River  RailroadCompany,  the  West  Shore  Railroad, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
The  duties  of  this  clearing  house  were:  The  clearance  of  freight-revenue  balances 
accruing  between  thecleannff-house  roads,  on  all  interline,  joint  and  fast-freight  line 
traffic  passins  through  Buffalo  or  crossing  the  Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Bridge;  the  complete  and  proper  revision  of  all  billing;  the  compiling  and 
furnishing  to  the  accounting  departments  of  the  roads  all  statistics,  statements  of 
earnings,  etc. ;  the  checking  and  recording  of  all  joint  or  fast-freight  line  claims,  and 
the  keeping  of  complete  records  of  clearing-house  and  fast-freight  line  business.  All 
freight  aeents  of  companies  members  of  the  clearing  house  were  to  be  considered  as 
agents  of  the  clearing  house,  and  to  respect  orders  of  the  manager.  Clearing-house 
traffic,  other  than  fast-freight  line,  to  be  waybilled  exclusively  without  divisions  of 
earnings  on  a  special  cleanng-house  waybill.*  The  clearing  house  to  use,  whenever 
practicable,  the  standard  blanks  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting 
Officers.     (71^720.) 

2.  Scope  of  Central  Railway  Clearing  House. — Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Railroad  withdrew  from  the  Buffalo  Clearing  House  on  December  1, 
1899.  The  reason  for  withdrawal  was  that  it  had  a  weeklv  system  of  accounts. 
Another  reason  was  that  it  was  afraid  that  its  competitors  would  know  the  amount  of 
business  it  was  doing.  It  also  found  fault  with  the  methods  of  the  clearing  house  and 
ot  the  executive  committee.  No  further  change'  in  membership  occurrea  imtil  May 
1, 1900,  when  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  and  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  were  admitted  to  membership.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  last-named  companies  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company 
did  not  have  termini  in  Buffalo,  the  executive  committee  changed  the  name  of  the 
association  to  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House.  The  association  has  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  one  representative  of  each  road. 

The  duties  of  the  clearing  house  have  been  largely  increased  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  present  it  accounts  for  revenue  on  the  following  traffic,  viz:  Interchanged 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore  Railroad, 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railway,  Wallkill  Valley 
Railroad,  Beech  Creek 'Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  Railway,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and  Httsbuig  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, passing  the  Niagara  frontier.  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chica^  and 
St.  Louis,  the  Pittsbure  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad. 
Between  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railwav  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  on  the 
other  hand.  Between  the  Buffalo  and  All^heny  Railroad,  Buffalo  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore  Railroad, 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railway,  Wallkill 
Valley  Railroad,  Beech  Creek  Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
and  all  Pacific  coast  roads  where  transcontinental  tariffs  apply. 

In  respect  of  transcontinental  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  points, 
the  clearing  house  also  acts  for  the  Boston  and  Albanv  Railroad  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  Company  in  the  matter  of  accounts.  The  revenue  on  traffic  between 
transcontinental  tariff  points  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  those  within  clearing-house  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Niagara  River  via  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  is  also  taken  care 
of  in  the  clearing  house,  but  the  local  traffic  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  account^  for  to  that  company  direct.     (720, 721. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  Trunk  Line  Association  of  New  York  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  east-bound  traffic,  while  the  Central  Traffic  Association  of  Chicago  has 
amilar  functions  with  rcsx)ect  to  west-bound  traffic.  The  railway  clearing  house  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  associations,  except  to  get  tariffs  and  instructions  to  check 
revenues  of  the  roads.     (725, 726. ) 

3.  Organizaiion  ofdearing  house. — Mr.  Nicholson  says  that  there  are  220  employees 
of  tiie  association,  198  of  whom  are  clerks.    The  number  of  clerks  employed  on  the 
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actual  clearing-house  work  is  1 58.  The  average  clerical  salary  is  $44.94.  An  itemized 
statement  of  the  husiness  of  the  association  accompanies  Mr.  Nicholson's  testimony. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  clearing  house  is  handled  by  the  man- 
ager and  his  chief  clerk.  The  work  is  divided  into  11  departments,  each  in  chai^ge 
of  a  head  clerk,  as  follows,  viz:  (1)  Accounting  department,  (2^  apportionment 
department.  (3)  statistical  department,  (4)  abstract  department,  (5)  revision  depart- 
ment, (6)  claim  department,  (7)  daily  earnings  department,  (8)  mailing  department, 
(9)  bindery,  (10)  stationery,  (11)  telegraph.     (721-723) 

A  partial  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business,  from  the  date  of  its  organization  to 
the  present,  can  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics  to  May  1,  1901: 

Revenue  of,  cleared  between  membership  roads $33, 997, 541. 91 

Total  number  of  tons  forwarded  and  received  from  stations  on  all 

roads,  divided  into  60  commodity  classes 9, 626, 994 

Total  number  of  waybills  abstracted  for  trunk-line  commissioners  on 
traffic  moving  east  bound  from  the  Niagara  frontier,  showing  num- 
ber, date,  station  from  and  to,  weight  in  pounds,  extendi  and 

footed 1 ,  532, 986 

(721-723.) 

4.  Method  and  advantages  of  railway  accounting  by  tJie  clearing  hou»e. — Mr.  Nichol- 
son testifies  that  prior  to  the  oiiganization  of  the  clearing  house  practically  all  busi- 
ness interchangea  between  the  roads  was  settled  for  by  the  agents  at  junction  points. 
The  old  system  provided  that  each  individual  waybill  should  l>e  divided  and  settled 
between  the  roads.  Take,  for  example,  a  shipment  from  Boston  to  East  St.  Louis. 
The  old  junction-settlement  plan  would  require  the  stopping  of  the  waybill  at  Albuiy, 
East  Bunalo,  and  Cleveland  for  junction  settlement  l)etween  the  roads  handling  the 
shipment.  With  the  clearing-house  plan,  the  waybill  would  be  reported  as  for- 
warded by  the  agent  at  Boston  and  as  received  by  the  agent  at  East  St.  Louis,  direct 
to  the  clearing  house,  where  the  same  would  be  accounted  for  to  roads  in  interest  on 
the  basis  of  the  known  tariffs  and  division  sheets.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the 
proper  officer  would  be  notified  by  it  of  the  condition  of  accounts  affecting  the  other 
roads  for  all  waybills  handled  in  that  month.     (721. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  declares  that  the  clearing  house  nas  aone  more  than  any  other  agency 
to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  shipments  to  consignees  on  proper  net  charges.  It  does 
away  with  the  multiplied  settlements  of  the  railroads,  expedites  the  movements, 
minimizes  the  collection  of  overcharges,  simplifies  the  accounting,  and  concentrates 
the  preparation  of  statistics  and  other  information  for  railroads  in  interest. 

Its  methods  represent  the  most  pronounced  concentration  of  through  freight 
accounting.  The  clearing  house  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and  if  made 
universal  would  be  a  very  great  benefit. 

The  Central  Railway  Clearing  House  has  long  since  passed  through  the  crucial 
period, of  its  existence  and  has  been  made  a  success  from  the  date  of  ite  inception. 

The  system  of  the  clearing  house  is  used  as  one  railroad,  whether  there  be  4  or  5  of 
them  in  the  same  territory.  So  far  as  the  exjHjnse  of  the  clerical  force  is  con- 
cerned, the  clearing  house  is  an  economy  to  the  several  companies.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  the  passenger  accounting  into  the  clearing  house  has  been  talked  of,  but  the 
witness  does  not  see  that  anything  Avould  be  gained  by  it,  because  the  passenger 
business  is  all  prepaid,  while  94  per  cent  of  the  freight  is  collected  at  the  point  of 
destination.  Tne  clearing  house  merely  has  charge  of  accounts,  and  not  of  cars, 
except  as  they  may  affect  distinct  freight-line  accounts.     (721-724,  729-731. ) 

The  earnings  are  furnished  to  the  various  departments  every  day  and  some  statis- 
tics every  day  of  certain  classes  of  freight;  anything,  in  fact,  that  the  traffic  manager 
may  require.  The  earning  ability  of  every  single  part  of  the  road  is  thus  m£ie 
known.  He  does  not  know  that  the  question  has  ever  come  up  as  to  whether  the 
books  of  the  clearing  house  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  clearing  house  publishes  no  reports  of  any  kind.  Its  figures  are 
incorporated  in  the  auditors'  books  of  the  various  companies,  and  are  published  by 
them. 

Mr.  Nicholson  says,  further,  that  the  clearing  house  has  no  financial  function,  all 
moneys  collected  by  the  agents  being  remittea  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective 
roads  direct.  It  is  merely  a  branch  o!  the  auditing  department.  The  establishment 
of  the  clearing  house  has  had  the  effect  of  simplifying  the  work  of  auditing  at  the 
several  headquarters  of  the  road. 

The  witness  states  that  the  clearing-house  system  might  enable  each  road  in  inter- 
est to  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of  business  done  by  its  competitors,  but  that  informa- 
tion is  never  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  competitive  roads.  The  accounts  of  each 
road  are  kept  to  themselves.  He  does  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference in  principle  even  if  the  railway  systems  in  the  clearing  house  were  not  con- 
trolled by  the  same  interests.     (730. ) 
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Mr.  Nicholson  eays,  farther,  that  Commissioner  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CommiBgion;  the  late  George  R.  Blancharu,  trunk  line  commissioner, 
and  other  noted  railway  men  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  railway  clearing 
house.    He  quotes  from  a  prominent  railway  traffic  official: 

**It  is  our  experience  that  no  arrangement  of  accounting  between  connecting  roads 
is  so  satisfactorv  and  produces  such  good  results  as  that  of  through  billing  with  audit 
settlement.  The  worK  of  the  clearing  house  in  that  connection  has  been  marvelous." 
It  is  **one  of  the  great  modem  improvements  for  the  settlement  of  interchange 
traffic."     (724.) 

5.  European  cUaring  hotises. — Mr.  Nicholson  testified  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
clearing  houses  in  Europe,  excepting  one  in  England  and  one  in  Ireland.  The 
clearing  house  of  England  is  very  laige,  and  reauircs  a  clerical  force  of  thousands. 
He  does  not  believe  a  universal  clearing  house  for  the  American  railways  could  be 
established,  because  of  the  immensity  of  the  business.     (728. ) 

• 

J.  Mlscelloneoiis. — 1.  Baltimore  freight  committee. — Mr.  Griswold,  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  states  that  the  Baltimore  Freight 
Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  transportation  lines  which  either  termi- 
nate at  Baltimore,  or  pass  through  there,  or  have  represontction  there.  He  thinks 
each  important  railroaa  and  steamboat  line  is  represented.  It  has  existed  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1898.  The  purpose  is  to  discuss  any  questions  that  may  l)e  brought  up  and 
to  secure  uniformity  of  practice.  It  meets  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  It  can  not 
make  a  decision  except  by  a  unanimous  vote.  If  any  representative  has  no  power  to 
act  on  a  given  question  without  referring  it  to  his  traffic  department,  he  must  state 
the  fact.  Sometimes  matters  are  held  over  until  a  vote  is  received  by  letter  from  a 
member  so  situated,  or  until  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  committee  has  only  a  lim- 
ited authority  over  rates,  and  none  over  differentials.  Several  of  the  representatives 
must  obtain  authority  from  their  traffic  officials  before  consenting  to  any  action  on 
rates.  There  are  local  freight  committees  at  various  other  cities,  one  in  Boston  and, 
the  witness  thinks,  one  inl^ew  York.     (611,  612.) 

2.  Chanoeg  in  freight.rates. — ^Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  com- 
plains of  the  fact  that  freight  rates  are  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  railroads  at 
any  time,  thus  putting  tne  manufacturers  at  sea  in  making  their  contracts.  As  an 
illustration,  the  freight  rates  on  alkali  products  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  were,  during  1899,  raised  from  13  cents  per  hundred  to  24  cents,  then  reduced 
to  16}  cents,  and  on  January  1,  1900,  reduced  to  13  cents,  while  on  January  23  the 
rate  was  again  increased  to  16}  cents.  The  witness  believes  that  rates  should  be 
fixed  by  a  central  authority  ana  retained  for  a  year  unchanged.     (76. ) 

3.  RmUing  of  shipments  of  freight, — Mr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  F6  railroads  have  recently  exercised  the  power  of  directing  the  route  over 
which  shipments  of  oranges  shall  go  after  leaving  their  roads.  This  was  necessary 
to  break  up  the  practice  of  the  shippers  in  demanding  rebates  from  the  various  rail- 
Toads  connecting  with  transcontinental  Hues  as  a  consideration  for  sending  shipments 
over  them.     (764. ) 

4.  Uniform  waybills, — Mr.  NiCHOifiON  testified  that  a  movement  has  been  started 
for  uniform  waybills  and  uniform  freight  and  expense  bills  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  Association  of  Accounting  Officers  has  adopted  a  waybill,  which  is  used  by  160 
railroads.     (72^-729.) 

5.  Floating  cotton, — ^Mr.  Markham  states  that  "floating  cotton*'  is  cotton  shipped 
from  a  town  where  there  is  no  compress  and  stopped  in  transit  at  a  town  where  tnere 
is  a  compresB,  where  it  can  be  compressed,  classified,  and  afterwards  reloaded  for  its 
destination.  By  this  practice  cotton  purehasers  are  enabled  to  ship  full  carloads, 
which  is  an  advantage  to  the  producer  of  from  $1  to  |3  per  bale,  and  does  away 
with  the  middleman  at  great  cotton  centers,  such  as  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 
Formerly  the  cotton  factor  at  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  advanced  money  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  supplies  and  other  material  entering  into  the  production  of  the  crop.  Inter- 
est, commissions,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  handling  the  cotton  generally  resulted 
in  the  producer's  getting  very  little,  if  any,  profit.  The  practice  of  floating  cotton 
has  done  away  with  this.  Very  little  cotton  is  bought  on  the  Illinois  Central  for 
S«uthem  mills,  but  where  it  is  it  is  bought  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  New  Eng- 
land mills.  The  effect  of  this  system  will  gradually  take  cotton  away  from  the  larger 
centers,  as  the  planters  can  get  as  good  prices  now  at  the  small  stations.     (440. ) 

6.  Freiphi  rates  and  cotton  factories. — Mr.  Dunlap,  an  officer  of  two  small  railroads 
in  Creoigia,  says  that  specim  rates  on  cotton-factory  machinery  and  materials  have 
been  miade  by  the  railroads  in  the  South  with  a  view  to  establishing  them.  On  the 
witness's  road  two  cotton  factories  have  been  built,  and  the  manufacturers  received 
a  two-thirds  rate  on  their  materials.  The  rate  on  machinery  from  New  York  has 
been  about  56  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  witness  thinks  it  was  desirable  to  thus  favor 
these  febctories,  but  ne  says  that  the  railroads  make  less  profit  in  hauling  the  manu- 
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factured  cotton  from  the  factories  than  they  formerly  did  in  hauling  raw  cotton  to  the 
seaports.     (3, 4. ) 

7.  Northern  arid  Southern  tonnage  on  the  lUinois  Central  compared. — ^Mr.  Mark  ham 
states  that  the  tonnage  on  the  Northern  and  Southern  portions  of  the  Illinois  Central 
is  very  nearly  eoual,  but  even  with  that  it  necessitates  a  large  number  of  empty  cars 
because  of  the  different  freight  movements  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Southern  roads  operate,  as  a  rule,  imder  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  North- 
ern roads,  because  they  do  not  have  an  equal  tonnage  per  mile,  and  therefore  do  not 
have  the  same  earnings  per  mile  of  road.     (440-441.) 

Mr.  Markham  states  ttiat  on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  from  Cairo  north  the 
ton  miles  to  the  miles  of  line  are  four  times  what  they  are  south.     (437. ) 

rV.  DISGBIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  PERSONS. 

A.  I^tBcuMton  as  to  existence  iand  extent  of  practice. — 1.  ExiMen/^e 
and  evils  of  practice  affirmed. — Professor  Ripley  saj^s  that  personal  discriminations  in 
rates  are  common;  that  certain  shippers  are  obtaining  rates  which  are,  perhaps,  35  to 
40  per  cent  lees  than  the  published  rates,  while  those  who  are  shipping  without  the 
large  volume  which  always  lends  inducement  to  cut  rates  are  paying  nearer  the  estab- 
lished rate.  Whenever  there  is  open  rate  cutting,  it  follows  almost  invariably  that 
that  leads  to  personal  discrimination.  The  competition  which  rate  cutting  pre- 
supposes leads  to  a  deeper  cut  for  the  large  shipper  or  for  the  person  who  is  shipping 
from  a  competitive  point,  whereas  the  rate  remains  more  nearly  at  the  established 
figure  where  the  shipment  is  made  from  a  local  station  or  is  made  by  a  person  who 
is  shipping  small  amounts.  Personal  discrimination  is  sometimes  made  through  the 
subterfuges  of  ''hold  overs,''  rebates,  underclassification,  and  underbilling. 

The  maintenance  of  rates  at  an  established  figure  is  a  very  important  matter  for 
business  men.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  manufacturer  what  freight 
rate  he  has  to  pay  as  it  does  to  have  freights  uniform  for  him  and  for  his  competi- 
tors. He  would  rather  pay  a  high  rate  and  have  it  uniform  than  get  a  low  rate  when 
a  competitor  possibly  gets  a  still  lower  one.     (287,  289.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Kail- 
road,  says  that  theoretically  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  cut  w^est-bound  rates  in 
the  fall,  when  much  grain  is  moved  East  and  many  empty  cars  are  going  West.  He 
does  not  think  that  this  is  important  in  practice.  Rate  cutting  is  more  due  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  solicitors  to  secure  business;  they  do  not  consider  much  the  fact  that 
cars  are  going  West  empty.     (622.) 

Professor  Pabsoks  states  that  from  his  investigations  he  believes  the  tendency  of 
private  monopolies  is  to  make  comparatively  high  rates  and  an  unjust,  partial, 
complex  tariff  instead  of  a  simple,  symmetrical,  harmonious,  well-adjusted  system 
to  develop  the  country,  as  would  a  system  of  rates  under  public  management.  Pri- 
vate monopoly  would  develop  the  country  only  so  far  as  that  development  would  be 
profitable  to  the  monopoly  itself.  The  rates  at  present  are  so  adjusted  as  to  benefit 
the  laiige  shipper  as  against  the  small  one,  whereas  if  any  favor  should  be  shown  it 
should  oe  shown  to  the  small  shipper.  The  true  policy  is  to  equalize  opportunities, 
making  rates  alike  to  all  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions.     (134,  135.) 

Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Min- 
nesota, says  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  commission  the  absolute  amount  of  freight 
chaises,  within  reasonable  Dounds.  is  of  less  importance  than  uniformity  of  charges 
to  afl  patrons  of  the  road.  So  far  as  business  within  the  State  is  concerned,  ne 
believes  that  there  is  not  much  discrimination,  because  there  seems  to  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  it  On  business  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
competition,  and  it  is  likely  that  rebates  and  various  other  schemes  are  often  resorted 
to.     (366. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  large  shippers  generally  have  an  advantage  over  smaller 
ones.  Railway  discriminations  have  destroyed  fortunes  and  have  driven  people  out 
of  business.  The  public  has  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they  still  prevail.  They 
now  generally  take  the  form  of  combinations  of  heavy  shippers  who  have  cars  and 
equipment  of  their  own,  and  the  rental  that  they  are  able  to  command  for  the  use 

01  those  cars  is  very  great.  This  has  the  effect  of  driving  out  of  business  the  firms 
who  do  not  own  cars.  Railway  discriminations  are  beyond  legislation.  Possibly 
consolidation  may  remove  them.  The  apathy  of  the  public  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  laws,  which  are  ample  for  the  purpose.     (695-697. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  existence  of  personal  discrimination  is  a  power- 
ful argument  for  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  He  refers  to  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  of  1885,  which  treated  specifically  of  many  of  the  evils  of  tne  railway 
systems  at  that  time.  He  quotes  from  that  report  extensively  and  also  from  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  that  committee,  as  well  as  from  the  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  from  other  sources,  to  show  that  die- 
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crimiiuitions  in  railway  rates  in  this  coontiy  have  existed  for  many  years  and  are  in 
existence  to-day.  The  effect  of  these  discruninations  is  to  build  up  tne  strong  at  the 
expense  of  the  vreak.  Another  effect  is  to  build  up  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the 
rural  communities.  In  many  instances  individual  ousiness  has  been  built  up  at  cer- 
tain points  which,  have  been  favored,  while  many  other  people  less  favored  have 
been  driven  out.  These  reports  have  stated  that  the  puolisned  freight  rates  were 
paid  by  scarcely  any  E^ippers,  and  that  no  one  shipper  knew  of  the  rate  another 
was  receiving.  Professor  Parsons  declares  further  tnat  while  the  interstate-com- 
merce Law  of  1887  has  been  passed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  growing  out  of 
these  discriminations  it  has  been  found  ineffective;  that  criminal  prosecutions  have 
been  found  ineffective  to  secmre  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     (12&-128.) 

Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  the 
practice  of  granting  rebates  and  personal  discriminations  was  formerly  very  preva- 
lent in  the  West,  but  that  he  has  Known  of  none  recently.  He  presumes  tliat  there 
has  been  an  agreement  among  railroads  to  maintain  rates.     (855. ) 

Mr.  Markham,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  consoli- 
dation of  railroads  will  be  advantageous  in  doing  away  with  discriminations.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  bill  freight  openly  at  one  rate  to  one  indi- 
vidual and  at  another  rate  to  another  individual  at  the  same  point.  The  shippers 
did  not  make  any  objections,  because  the  party  who  received  the  lower  rate  shipped 
a  mudi  larger  volume.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  radical  change  of  thought, 
and  a  correspondingly  radical  change  of  action.  The  traffic  managers  want  to  be 
fair,  but  are  not  always  able  to  resist  propositions  which  appear  to  be  fair  from  a 
business  standpoint.     (432,  433. ) 

2.  General  denial  of  existence  of  practice. — ^Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  pas- 
sen^r  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  says  that  rate  cutting  seems  to  be 
decidedly  less  prevalent  than  several  years  ago.  The  latest  instances  that  he  has 
known  of  were  near  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  and  in  these  cases  it  was  not  possible 
to  fix  it  in  connection  with  all-rail  lines.  The  reason  of  the  diminution  of  cutting, 
he  thinks,  is  the  cooperation  of  the  larger  lines  in  maintaining  rates  and  in  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  the  interstate-commerce  act.     (614.) 

Mr.  Griswold  thinks  that  the  influence  of  rate  cutting  on  traffic  is  less  than  is 
8  iDietimes  supposed.  He  thinks  that  variations  of  traffic  are  more  likely  to  be  due 
ti>  other  conditions.  For  instance,  a  steamship  line  at  one  port  may  make  a  spe- 
cially attractive  rate  in  order  to  fill  a  steamer.  The  railroad  agents  are  notified  ofit, 
and  they  go  around  among  the  shippers  and  get  a  cargo.  Tnere  is  not  necessarily 
any  cutting  of  the  railroad  rates.     (615.) 

Mr.  Tajjcotf,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  so  far 
as  he  knows  freight  rates  are  well  maintained  at  the  present  time.  There  is  business 
enough  for  all,  and  there  is  very  little  temptation  to  disturb  rates.     (627.) 

Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad,  says  there  is  but  little  of  what  are 
known  as  special-commodity  rates  ( designed  to  favor  particular  shippers ) ,  rebates,  etc. , 
in  existence  at  this  time.  The  practice  was  in  vogue  before  the  interstate-commerce 
law  went  into  effect  of  giving  special  rates  from  large  jobbing  centers,  but  it  has 
practically  ceased.     (437-439.T 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDBD,  of  the  Ola  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  says  that  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  power  to  insure  tne  maintenance  of  published  tariff 
rates  it  would  not  benefit  the  steamship  lines.  Rates  in  the  Southern  territory  are 
parUcnlarly  well  maintained.    Secret  rates  and  so  on  are  almost  unknown.     (448. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  railways  have  made  an  organized  attempt  to  ^et 
rid  of  secret  rate  cutting,  and  seem  able  to  cope  with  the  difficult}^.  The  community 
of  interest  of  railroads  is  the  greatest  factor  in  respect  to  maintaining  rates.     (728.) 

Mr.  Grsene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  combinations  among 
railroads  will  reduce  the  evil  of  personal  discriminations  so  that  the  question  will  no 
longer  be  a  burning  one.  He  believes  also  that  the  penalty  for  discriminations  should 
l«  placed  upon  the  railroad  corporation  rather  than  its  officers  individually.     (487. ) 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  the  pay- 
ment of  rebates  and  the  making  of  discriminations  is  nearly  a  dead  practice.  luites 
are  uniform  to  shippers  to  a  degree  greater  than  ever  before.     (464. ) 

Mr.  Akdebsok,  secretarv  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  says  that  some 
3  years  ago  the  chamber,  oelieving  that  the  railroads  were  discriminating  against  the 
city,  organized  a  transportation  Doard  and  employed  one  of  the  most  competent 
men  they  could  get  to  take  charge  of  it.  That  bureau  was  maintained  2  years, 
and  was  discontinued  as  a  department  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  simply  because 
nobody  could  be  found  who  nad  any  complaints  to  make  against  the  transportation 
interests.  Mr.  Anderson  knew  in  past  years  of  the  existence  of  discriminations,  and 
he  had  supposed  that  they  still  existed;  but  they  seem  to  have  disappeared.  (639, 
640.) 

Mr.  DuNLAP,  manager  of  two  small  railroads  in  Geoiigia,  does  not  think  that  there 
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are  any  discriminations  of  consequence  as  between  different  shippers  in  the  Southern 
States.     He  says  in  particular  that  his  lines  do  not  cut  rates.     (2,  4. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  does  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
discriminations  between  persons  in  the  shipment  of  alkali  products.  His  own  com- 
pany gets  the  open  rate.  The  railroads  solicit  business,  but  never  offer  to  reduce  the 
rate,  and  the  witness  beUeves  that  his  three  or  four  competitors  get  no  advantage  in 
rates.     (85.) 

3.  New  England. — William  Z.  Ripley,  professor  of  economics  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  says  that  rates  are  being  cut  in  New  England  anywhere 
from  30  to  40  i^er  cent  on  west-bound  traflSc.  He  refers  to  a  case  where  a  large 
shipper  is  sending  first-class  freight  from  Boston  to  Seattle  for  95  cents  per  hundrSd 
pounds,  while  the  published  rate  is  $1.25.  The  reason  for  the  extende^l  cutting  now 
going  on  is  that  the  large  amount  of  exports  and  the  large  amount  of  traffic  going 
east  nave  turned  a  great  many  empty  cars  upon  the  seaboard  and  there  ia  great  com- 
petition among  the  roads  for  fillmg  those  cars  to  the  west.  Ordinarily  Canadian 
roads  are  allowed  by  the  American  roads  a  differential  and  given  an  advantage  in 
freight  rates  to  Chicago  ranging  anywhere  from  10  cents  up  upon  a  hundred  pounds. 
American  trunk  lines  have  now  Ije^n  to  cut  under  the  differential,  and  traffic  which 
for  a  great  many  years  has  been  going  over  the  Canadian  lines  is  now  being  diverted 
over  some  of  the  main  trunk  lines.  This  rate  cutting  is  not  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
eastern  trunk  lines  to  cut  rates.  It  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  situation.  The  for 
western  connections  of  these  lines  apparently  are  desirous  of  securing  business  which 
shall  be  diverted  to  their  lines  by  the* eastern  trunk  lines,  and  they  notify  their  east- 
em  connections  that  any  business  diverted  to  them  will  he  taken  at  a  considerable 
cut.  The  eastern  trunk  lines,  therefore,  must  either  take  business  and  transfer  it  to 
their  western  connections  at  a  reduction  or  allow  it  to  go  over  some  other  competing 
trunk  line.  Some  roads  would  be  glad  to  do  away  witn  the  rate  cutting  and  woula 
welcome  any  amendment  to  the  mterstate-commerce  law  which  would  enable  them 
to  maintain  rates.     (286-290. ) 

Professor  Parsons  refers  to  the  discriminations  prevailing  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  road  previous  to  its  lease  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  also  subsequent  to 
that  time,  ana  from  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission,  which  was 
admittedly  made  by  some  officer  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway  Company  (the 
railroad  commission  not  having  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  any  power  to  ascertain 
them),  it  appeared  that  the  reductions  made  in  recent  years  from  the  published 
freight  rates  were  in  manv  instances  as  high  as  73  per  cent,  and  in  nearly  all  instances 
as  much  as  10  per  cent;  that  shippers  did  not  dare  to  complain,  even  when  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  Massachusetts  railway  commij^ion,  because  of  the  fear  that  they  would 
receive  worse  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  company.  The  report  of  the  railroad 
commision  on  this  subject  is  quoted  in  full. 

Professor  Parsons  declares  that  in  his  opinion  the  discriminations  made  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  as  well  as  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
road,  were  sufficient  to  create  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  individual  shippers;  that  a 
monopoly  is  anjr  advanUige  which  tends  to  shut  out  competition.  He  gives  many 
instances  of  particular  discriminations  in  freight  rates^  and  argues  that  in  every  one 
of  those  instances  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  discrimination  was  made  had  been 
given  a  sufficient  benent  to  enable  him  to  build  up  a  business,  while  the  less  favored 
competitor  was  compelled  to  go  out  of  business.     (126-132. ) 

Professor  Parsons  refers  to  discriminations  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  as  shown  by  recent 
investigations.  The  discriminations  practiced  by  these  several  roads  related  to  local 
traffic  only.  Those  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Cowles  to  be  even  w'orse  than  those  of  the  Boston  and  Albany.  The  discriminations 
were  not  always  a  matter  of  personal  favoritism,  but  were  very  often  forced  upon  the 
roads  by  the  largo  shippers,  who  threatened  to  take  the  trade  to  another  road. 
Sometimes,  however,  tne  purpose  of  discrimination  is  to  let  the  favored  persons 
realize  a  large  profit,  while  at  other  times  the  managers  of  the  roads  themselves 
share  in  the  profit,  as  was  originally  the  case  in  the  building  up  of  the  Standard  Oil 
monopoly. 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  in  the  investigation  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  case  it 
had  been  found  that  discriminations  had  l)een  resorted  to  by  the  road  to  build  up 
manufactories  on  the  line  of  the  road  by  giving  8i)ecial  rates.  The  Massachusetts 
railroad  commission  in  1894  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  average  freight  rate  on  New 
England  roads  was  about  double  the  average  freight  rate  in  the  Middle  States  or  in 
the  Middle  West  and  nearly  double  the  average  freight  rate  for  the  whole  United 
States,  and  the  commission  argued,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  these  personal  dis- 
criminations had  been  unfavorable  to  New  England  generally,  and  especially  to 
Boston.    The  leasing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  by  the  New  York  Central  has  even 
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a  greater  tendency  in  that  direction,  because  the  New  York  Central  is  interested  in 
the  building  up  of  New  York  City.     (132, 133. ) 

4.  Pacific  coagt. — Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that 
there  is  no  occasion  lor  making  rebates  during  a  rate  war,  but  that  when  the  war 
ceases  there  is  a  tendency  to  grant  such  rebates  and  secret  discriminations.  The 
witness  does  not  believe  there  is  a  single  shipi)er  on  the  Pacific  coast  who  has  not,  at 
one  time  or  another,  received  these  discriminating  rates.  At  the  same  time  the 
thinking  ship])er8  have  made  every  effort  to  prevent  them.  The  only  reason  why  a 
good  merchant  seeks  a  rebate  is  in  order  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  competitor 
whom  he  knows  gets  one. 

The  Fadfic  coast  railroads  defended  their  practice  of  making  secret  rebates  formerly 
on  the  ground  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  make  rat^ 
10  per  cent  lower  than  those  on  the  direct  routes,  in  view  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
roundabout  line  and  of  the  necessity  of  transferring  eoods  from  rail  to  water  in  order 
to  reach  San  Francisco.  The  American  railroads  held  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
not  entitled  to  the  business  and  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  get  the  business,  so 
that  the  rates  were  cut  secretly  in  order  to  overcome  this  10  per  cent  differential. 
The  hardware  merchants  of  San  Francisco  got  together  and  agreed,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  awav  with  secret  rebates,  that  they  would  sacrifice  the  aavantage 
of  tnis  10  per  cent  differential  and  not  ship  over  the  Cfanadian  Pacific  line  at  all.  The 
result  is  that  that  road  is  now  out  of  business  in  San  Francisco  territory,  which  no 
more  belongs  to  it  than  Victoria  and  Vancouver  belong  to  the  Southern  Pacific.    ( 748. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  secret  discriminations 
which  it  is  claimed  were  formerly  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Canadian  Pacific  differ- 
ential no  longer  have  any  motive  since  that  differential  has  been  abolished.  Hesup^ 
poses  that  there  may  have  been  some  rate  cutting  by  the  lines  east  of  the  Misssouri 
River,  though  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  know.  He  states  definitely  that  there  is 
now  no  rate  cutting  oy  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.     (762. ) 

5.  Standard  Oil  Company. — Professor  Parsons  declares  that  advantages  in  rates  are 
given  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  railways  in  comparison  with  the  rates  given  to 
other  oil-refining  companies.  He  states  that  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Boston  the 
rate  on  oil  was  24  cents;  but  from  Cleveland — the  headquarters  of  wnat  was  known 
as  the  Western  refining  interests,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly — 
to  any  other  point  in  New  England  the  rate  was  the  Boston  rate  plus  the  local  rate 
from  Boston  to  the  point  of  shipment.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  had  enormous 
oil  tanks  near  Boston  and  shipped  its  oil  there  by  boat,  and  thus  was  able  to  drive 
the  Western  refining  interests  practically  out  of  the  New  England  field  by  reason  of 
the  railwav  discrimmations. 

He  further  states  that  the  oil  tanks  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  ordi- 
narily weigh  from  35,000  to  50,000  pounds,  were  billed  through  by  the  New  England 
roads  at  ^,000  pounds  and  were  paid  for  on  that  basis.  The  railways  attributed 
these  discrepancies  to  error;  but  it  was  very  significant  that  all  the  errors  were  in 
favor  of  the  trust  and  none  against  it.  This  witness  says,  further,  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Comnany  had  a  large  refinery  near  Chicago,  and  that  the  rate  on  oil  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans  was  made  25  per  cent  lower  than  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans, 
thus  driving  the  Cleveland  refiners  out  of  the  New  Orleans  field.     (126,  129.) 

B»  Metbods  of  dtscrimlnatloil* — ^1.  Oenerally. — Professor  Ripley  says  that 
rate  cutting  is  sometimes  done  by  means  of  the  subterfuge  of  a  *  *  hold  over.  * '  Rates  are 
cat  and  the  explanation  made  that  the  road  has  a  long-time  contract  with  the  shipper 
to  whom  the  cut  rates  are  given.  Rate  cutting  is  sometimes  accomplished  through 
the  giving  of  rebates.  A  Western  road,  for  instance,  may  deposit  an  amount  of 
mone^  in  a  Boston  bank  to  the  credit  of  a  certain  New  England  freight  agent.  The 
agent  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  that  for  cash,  which  he  pays  out  in  rebates,  the 
shipper  of  course  paying  by  cneck  for  the  full  amount  of  the  established  rate,  that 
bein^  a  matter  of  record.  Again^  rate  cutting  may  be  done  through  the  underclassi- 
ficabon  of  freight,  i.  e.,  freight  is  classified  at  a  rate  lower  than  that  at  which  it 
should  be  classified.  The  process  of  underbilling  is  another  means  by  which  rates 
are  cut.  The  shipment  is  made  at  a  rate  for  a  long  through  haul.  The  freight  is 
then  taken  off  at  an  intermediate  point  to  which  the  local  rate  would  be  considerably 
higher  than  its  proportion  of  a  through  rate. 

The  existence  of  rate  cutting  is  very  widespread.  The  only  way  to  stop  it  Lb  to  do 
away  with  competition.    (286-290.) 

2.  Biuckusification  of  goods — Underbilling  (see,  also,  dampcaiion  Inspectors,  p. 
Lxxxvi). — ^Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railroad,  si^s  that  the  i^ents  and  receiving  clerks  of  his  road  are  directed  to 
watch  closely  and  see  that  articles  shipped  conform  to  the  invoice  furnished  by  the 
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shippers.  In  practioe,  however,  the  road  is  largely  dependent  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  shippers.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  without  examination  what  the  hidden  con- 
tents of  the  cases  are.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  an 
inspection  bureau  at  Baltimore,  but  it  has  not  been  extended  to  the  other  lined  there. 
Mr.  Griswold  does  not  think  that  a  Government  inspection  would  be  superior  to  one 
established  by  the  railroads.     (623. ) 

Professor  Biflex  says  that  in  many  respects  the  roads  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ship- 
pers. A  shipper  may  underclassify  his  goods  and  get  second  or  third  class  rates  on 
goods  which  ought  to  come  under  a  higher  classification.  The  shipping  agent  can 
never  be  sure  from  his  personal  knowleage  that  goods  are  properly  cliassined.     ( 288. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN,  of  the  Southern  classification  committee,  testifies  that  by  under- 
billing  is  meant  the  under  reporting  of  weight  or  false  description  of  goods  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  reduced  rate,  and  he  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
things  with  which  the  transportation  companies  have  to  deal.  It  is  not  only  because 
companies  lose  revenue  by  underbilling,  out  it  prevents  the  honest  shipper  from 
doing  busi  ness  or  drives  him  into  the  same  unfair  practices  himself.  Several  examples 
were  ^iven  of  the  unjust  practice  of  underbilling.  In  one  of  the  Southern  States  a 
large  jobbing  house  was  found  to  be  underbilling  to  the  extent  of  from  $11  to  $50  a 
day.  The  worst  feature  of  this  particular  case  was  that  in  the  same  city  another 
house  in  the  same  line  of  business  did  not  underbill,  and  lost  a  considerable  amount 
of  trade  because  of  its  h6nestv.  Whisky  and  vinegar  are  sometimes  billed  as  molas- 
ses, because  the  rates  on  molasses  are  lower  than  they  are  on  whisky  and  vinegar. 
There  seems  to  be  s^rstematic  underbilling  going  on  all  the  time.  Sometimes  a  lai^ge 
piece  of  machinery  is  taken  apart  and  its  component  parts  shipped  as  rough  castings 
merely  to  get  a  lower  freight  classification. 

Only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  underbilling  is  connived  at  by 
the  railroads.  In  many  cases  it  is  started  by  the  soliciting  agent  of  the  Toad,  per- 
haps, who  is  greedy  for  the  business  and  tells  the  shipper  how  he  can  avoid  the  classi- 
fications by  the  process  of  underbilling;  but  this  is  m  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
cases.    The  practice  seems  to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

The  claasincation  committee  has  no  machinery  by  which  it  can  protect  the  roads 
from  the  evils  of  underbilling,  but  the  traffic  associations  have  taken  measures  to  pre- 
vent it  whenever  they  can,  and  have  agents  whose  business  it  is  to  ferret  out  cases  of 
this  sort  Any  single  road  would  find  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  cla^fication.  It 
should  be  from  a  general  or  joint  agency  of  all  the  roads  in  the  classification  territory. 
The  witness  does  not  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  be  of  any 
efficient  service  in  preventing  underbilling.  The  railroads  are  perfectly  competent 
to  take  care  of  themselves  on  this  question  if  they  want  to  do  so,  and  if  they  oo  not 
the  commission  would  find  great  difficulty  in  doing  it.     (672-674. ) 

3.  PrivcUe  cars, — Mr.  McGovern  testifies  that  one  of  the  principal  ways  in  which 
discrimination  is  now  practiced  is  bv  private  companies  owning  tneir  own  cars  and 
carrying  goods  at  lower  rates  than  tlie  railroad  companies  do.  This  is  often  done  by 
the  railroads  allowing  the  private  company  a  greater  rate  per  mile  for  wheel^Bie  than 
is  paid  others,  sometimes  as  much  as  1  cent  per  mile  per  car  being  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  car.     (674.) 

4.  Cartage, — Mr.  NicHoiiSON,  of  the  Central  Bail  way  Clearing  House,  testifies  that 
what  is  known  as  cartage  in  railway  parlance  is  brought  about  by  a  line,  in  order  to 
secure  business,  agreeing  to  cart  goods  without  any  charge — in  other  words,  to  include 
cartage  in  the  rate.  The  Centrsu  Bailway  Clearing  House  would  not  know  anything 
about  the  existence  of  this  practice.  He  thinks  there  is  not  as  much  of  this  sort  of 
business  as  formerly,  because  the  bills  now  ordinarily  specify  a  certain  amount  for 
cartage.     (726.) 

5.  Shrinkage  of  through  rates. — Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  it  would  be  possible 
where  two  lines  are  interchanging  traffic  for  the  Eastern  trunk  line  to  accept  the 
regular  published  tariff  rate  and  at  the  same  time  enter  into  an  agreement  that  the 
Western  line  would  shrink  its  percentage  of  rate.  That  would  not  go  into  the  clear- 
ing house.  The  waybills  would  be  made  to  read  correctly,  and  any  shrinkage  would 
be  taken  care  of  in  some  other  way.  He  does  not  know  of  any  of  that  at  the  present 
time.     (726.) 

€•  Dlftcrtmtnattoni  as  affected  by  leiplslalton.— Professor  Parsons  does 
not  believe  it  possible  to  remove  discriminations  by  legislation  of  a  regulative  char- 
acter, because  the  railway  managers  could  give  preference  by  through  car  service, 
car  mileage  allowances,  elevator  commissions,  and  sub^^idies  of  various  kinds,  or  by 
a  private  arrangement  in  the  shape  of  direct  bribery  where  no  record  of  the  transac- 
tion is  kept.  Discriminations  can  not  possibly  \ye  wiped  out  so  long  as  the  roads  are 
in  private  hands,  and  the  only  way  to  do  away  with  them  is  to  remove  the  cause — 
antagonism  of  interest  between  the  managers  of  the  road  and  the  public  by  govern- 
mental ownership.    In  Germany,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  personal  discrimina- 
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tions  were  entirely  abolished  after  the  roads  were  taken  over  bjr  the  government, 
and  in  not  one  of  the  30  coontriee  of  the  world  owning  and  operating;  their  own  rail- 
roads have  any  complaints  ever  been  made  with  reference  to  personal  discrimination. 
(133,  134.) 

Mr.  McGovsRN  believes  there  is  adequate  legislation  on  this  subject  at  present,  and 
possibly  it  would  be  better  if  the  ^yenalty  were  made  less  severe.  The  penalty  now 
18  fine  and  imprisonment  If  the  imprisonment  feature  were  eliminated  it  might  be 
better,  as  it  is  difficult  to  ^t  a  railroad  agent  or  a  shipper  to  testify  against  another 
when  the  penalty  for  the  mfraction  of  the  law  is  imprisonment.  The  fine  should  be 
made  cumulative  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  violation  of  the  law  is  deliberate  and 
intentional  and  has  been  followed  for  any  length  of  time.     (674. ) 

V.  DISOBIMINATION  BETWEEN  FliACES. 

A.  Ctoneral  princlple« — ^Dlscuiiston  (see  also  Differential  rateSf  p.  xcii).— 
1.  Practice  as  to  long  and  short  hatUs. — Professor  Ripley  presents  a  diagram  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  practical  working  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the 
mterstate  commerce  act,  which  permits  rates  for  a  longer  haul  to  be  lower  than 
those  for  a  shorter  haul  over  the  same  road  where  conditions  are  dissimilar.  Often 
over  a  long  stretch  of  noncompetitive  territory  situated  between  two  competitive 
points  rates  will  not  vary  at  all.  This  is  sometimes  true  of  a  stretch  of  200  or  300 
miles.  When  a  competitive  point  is  reached  rates  take  a  sudden  drop.  Beyond 
the  competitive  point,  in  a  noncompetitive  field,  the  rates  rise  suddenly,  and  all 
that  the  traffic  will  bear  in  the  way  of  rates  is  put  on  until  the  next  competitive 
point  is  reached.  Frequently  at  these  competitive  points  a  secret  rate,  less  than  the 
published  rate,  is  given.  The  result  is  that  these  competitive  points  have  a  great 
advantage  over  places  where  there  is  no  competition.    (296, 297.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  asent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, is  aware  of  the  existence  of  higher  chaises  for  the  shorter  than  for  the  longer 
haul  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  on  account  of  water  competition.  He  does  not  know 
of  any  such  practices  in  any  territory  north  of  Virgima.  His  own  road  does  not 
charge  more  for  an  intermediate  than  for  a  terminal  point  in  any  case,  either  on 
interstate  or  intrastate  business.  He  would  not  consider  it  good  policy.  It  is  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  people  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  an  inconvenience  to  the  railroad 
company  to  have  different  methods  of  making  rates  for  interstate  business  and  for 
intrastate  business  in  the  same  territory.  Moreover,  it  would  injure  the  road  in 
injuring  the  communities  served  by  it.  Whatever  harms  any  community  or  any 
set  of  shippers  tends  to  injure  the  road;  and  this  is  a  universal  principle.     (616. ) 

Mr.  Gnswold^  however,  suspects  that  higher  charges  for  shorter  nauls  than  for 
longer  do  exist  in  some  cases  m  the  North,  New  York  and  Chicago,  but  he  does  not 
think  it  is  intentional.  In  meeting  certain  conditions  other  cases  are  sometimes 
overlooked  which  ought  to  have  been  met  at  the  same  time.     (626. ) 

2.  Biahts  of  localities. — Mr.  Wheeler,  especially  in  connection  wim  his  discussion 
of  the  Pacific  coast  rate  situation,  points  out  that  the  railroads  have  enormous  power 
to  promote  one  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  another.  While  it  is  claimed 
that  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  shippers  are  the  same,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  interests  of  shippers  in  different  sections  are  often  opposed  to  one 
another  and  the  railroads  may  side  with  one  or  the  other.  This  witness  thinks  each 
section  or  city  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  its  own  advantage  of  situation.     ( 745. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  chamber  of  commerce,  declares  that  there  has  been 
too  much  paternalism  practiced  by  the  railroads.  The  railroads  have  no  right  to 
assume  paternal  fimctions  over  any  city,  locality,  or  individual.  This  policy  has 
benefitea  the  Eastern  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  West.  Nevertheless  the  Northwest 
and  immediate  North  are  gaining  in  that  business  all  the  time  in  spite  of  the  discrim- 
inations in  favor  of  the  NortheaS;.     (695. ) 

3.  Potcer  of  railroads, — Professor  Ripley  says  that  the  railroad  has  the  life  and 
death  of  manufacturers  in  its  hands.  He  remembers  hearing  of  an  attempt  which 
was  made  to  establish  a  paper  pulp  factory  at  Denver.  The  men  back  of  the  scheme 
were  notified  by  one  of  the  roads  that  if  they  established  a  pulp  mill  at  Denver 
which  would  prevent  large  shipments  of  freight  which  had  formerly  come  from 
Wisconsin,  the  road  would  kill  the  business  at  any  cost.  Whether  this  mill  was 
subsequently  established  or  not  Mr.  Ripley  does  not  know.  He  believes  that  the 
power  of  the  roads  is  equally  great  over  the  miner  of  coal  and  ore  and  the  producers 
of  other  commodities.     ( 287, 288. ) 

Mr.  McGovBRN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  declares  that  railway 
rates  have  less  to  do  with  the  building  up  of  communities  than  people  generally 
imagine.  Of  course,  if  the  railroads  should  set  out  with  the  deliberate  intention  to 
kill  one  town  with  freight  rates  and  to  build  up  another  by  a  sort  of  hothouse  proc- 
they  might  be  able  to  do  it  as  agsiinHt  local  wealth  and  energy;  but  as  a  general 
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propoeition  the  growth  of  towns  does  not  depend  very  lara;ely  upon  rates,  but  more 
upon  the  enterprise  and  push  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Many  instances  were  given 
and  comparisons  made  where  cities  having  better  railway  facilities  and  lower  rates 
had  not  grown  so  rapidly  as  cities  less  favorably  situated.     (686. ) 

4.  Discussion  as  to  iustificaiion  of  discrimination  belueen  small  and  large  towns, — Pro- 
fessor Ripley  says  tnat  the  ouestion  involved  in  discrimination  as  to  localities  is 
whether  a  given  tonnage  shall  come  from  20  sources  or  whether  it  shall  come  from 
1)000  sources;  whether  there  shall  be  a  few  large  industries  or  a  great  number  of 
small  ones.  The  effect  of  local  discrimination  is  to  concentrate  business  and  popula- 
tion in  a  few  centers.  Business  enterprises  are  abandoned  in  a  place  discriminated 
asainst,  not  because  it  has  become  more  expensive  to  manufacture  at  that  particular 
place  than  formerly,  but  because  it  is  much  cheaper  to  carry  on  business  in  some 
other  place  on  account  of  the  better  railroad  facilities  offered.  It  is  at  places  in  tiivor 
of  which  railroad  discriminations  are  made  that  the  plants  of  the  great  industrial 
combinations  are  located.  The  doing  away  with  local  discriminations  would  lead 
to  a  much  more  widespread  distribution  of  industries  in  the  small  towns  of  the  coun- 
try with  less  of  the  aggregation  of  industries  in  particular  centers  which  get  the 
benefit  of  competitive  rates.     (29»5-299. ) 

Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  states  that  the  statistics  given  (above,  p. 
Lxxi  v)  in  respect  to  the  reduction  of  railway  rates  refer  almost  wholly  to  through  rat^, 
but  that  there  has  been  also  a  reduction  in  local  rates,  though  not  correspondingly 
so  great.  The  rates  on  cotton  have  been  revised  two  or  three  times  in  the  last  2X) 
years,  and  there  were  reductions  in  merchandise  in  the  Southern  States  as  well  as  in 
the  Northern  States  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central.  The  excessive  reduction  on 
through  rates  does  not  entail  a  burden  on  the  railroads,  because  if  the  roads  did  not 
take  this  competitive  business  at  the  low  rates  they  would  lose  so  much  revenue, 
which  would  have  to  be  made  up  on  the  traffic  from  noncompetitive  points.  If  we 
divide  the  whole  expense  of  the  railroad  up  into  three  parts,  the  roads  could  not 
control;  the  question  to  l>e  determined  is  whether  it  will  pay  "movement  expense.'' 
The  other  two-thirds  expense  goes  on  whether  that  business  is  taken  or  not,  and  anv 
amount  in  excess  of  this  ''  movement  expense''  that  can  be  obtained  is  just  so  mucn 
more  that  can  be  applied  toward  meeting  the  fixed  two-thirds  expense,  and  thereby 
enables  the  road  to  make  the  burden  that  much  lighter  for  the  local  or  noncom- 
petitive traffic.  The  movement  of  this  competitive  freight  will  not  always  incur 
even  the  entire  expense  embraced  in  the  several  items  comprising  the  **  movement 
exi)ense;"  one-third  of  it  is  interest  on  stock  and  bonds;  another  one-third  the  fixed 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  stations  and  station  grounds,  salaries  of  the  general 
officers  and  operatives,  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  whether  the  competitive  busi- 
ness is  taken  or  not,  these  two  items  being  denominated  "fixed  expense."  "Move- 
ment expense,"  making  up  the  other  third,  consists  of  the  wages  of  engineers,  fire- 
men, conductors,  brakemen,  repairs,  fuel,  oil,  waste,  water,  and  wear  and  tear  of 
rails  and  track.  As  competitive  traffic  is  offered  at  certain  specified  rates  made  bv 
influences  which  the  railway  can  not  control,  the  "movement  expense"  of  such 
traffic  might  be  decreased  considerably,  so  that  the  entire  additional  expense  of  the 
movement  of  the  competitive  freight  would  in  many  cases  be  inappreciable.  This 
low  exjKinse  may  be  covered  by  very  low  rates  without  injury  to  any  community  or 
locality,  and  yet  the  rates  which  the  railroad  must  charge  upon  other  traffic  would 
necessarilv  be  higher  in  order  that  the  entire  cost  might  l^  covered  and  the  property 
safely  ana  successfully  operated. 

This  apparent  local  discrimination  helps  the  local  point  as  well  as  the  competitive 
point,  that  the  railroad  by  taking  the  goods  at  the  competitive  point  at  low  rates 
makes  a  little  profit,  which  is  just  that  much  added  to  its  receipts,  and  is  just  that 
much  advantage  to  the  local  points.  The  railroad  can  add  to  its  receipts  more  than 
to  its  expenses  by  taking  such  competitive  traffic. 

A  community  of  interest  in  some  way  might  prove  beneficial  in  preventing  the 
gradual  decrease  in  rates  at  competitive  points,  but  the  things  that  have  operated 
largely  to  reduce  those  rates  have  been  the  rivalry  of  towns  situated  on  different 
roads  and  the  necessities  of  commercial  communities.  Railroads  that  serve  particu- 
lar communities  or  trade  centers  can  not  resist  the  demand  for  putting  those  people 
on  a  plane  where  they  will  l)e  enabled  to  do  business  and  bulla  up  the  railroads  as 
well  as  the  towns.  The  witness  does  not  think  there  is  any  community  of  interest 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  trade  centers.     (436-438. ) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  to 
charge  more  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul  is  a  discrimination,  though  he  will 
not  say  that  it  is  necessarily  an  unjust  discrimination.  When  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  making  of  rates  he  did'awa}r  with  it  on  the  ground  that  the  additional  revenue 
which  might  be  got  by  such  discriminations  was  not  enough  to  justify  his  company  in 
subjectinjj  itself  to  constant  attacks  for  diHcrimination,  and  to  the  constant  necessity 
of  defendmg  such  rates  as  just  and  reasonable.     He  regards  as  reasonable  the  clause 
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of  the  interBtate-oommeroe  act  which  prohibits  (ordinarily)  a  higher  charge  for  a 
shorter  haul,  provided  it  does  not  exclude  competition  by  forcing  a  reduction  of  rates 
to  intermediate  points  that  the  railroad  can  not  submit  to.  He  would  not  approve 
an  absolutely  ironclad  rule.  He  would  not  think  it  always  just  to  forbid  the  meeting 
of  competition,  even  if  it  does  make  a  discrimination  against  intermediate  points. 
But  an  elastic  prohibition,  with  allowances  for  special  cases,  he  considers  justifiable. 
(630-632.) 

Mr.  Anoebson,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsbura,  does  not  think 
that  unjust  discriminations  between  places  can  long  be  maintained.  If  one  city  or 
district  is  especially  favored,  the  railroads  that  serve  other  districts  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  grant  them  the  same  concessions.     (638. ) 

It  is  true  that  complaints  existed  up  to  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Anderson's  testimony 
of  discriminations  a^inst  Pittsburg  and  in  favor  of  Buffalo,  in  that  both  Pittsburg 
and  Buffalo,  as  terminal  points,  bad  the  same  rate  from  the  West,  though  the  distance 
to  Buffalo  is  greater.  This  gave  Buffalo  an  advantage  over  Pittsburg  in  the  large  dis- 
tributing terntory  of  which  it  was  the  center,  and  also  in  shipments  to  New  York, 
since,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson,  goods  can  be  sent  to  New  York  cheaper  hrom 
Buffalo  than  from  Pittsbui^.     (639,  640,  647. ) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  can  conceive  of  its  being  the  interest  of  a  road  to  build  up  a  town,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  other  towns  on  its  line.  His  road  mi^ht  put  in  a  siding  to  encouraee 
a  new  lactory,  or  might  make  a  special  rate  on  the  building  material  for  it.  It  would 
not  give  such  an  establishment  any  rates  on  its  product  which  similar  establishments 
on  the  line  at  other  points  did  not  get;  that  would  be  direct  discrimination,  and  Mr. 
Griswold  does  not  know  of  any  sucn  practice. 

6.  Long  and  shorl  hatU  clause  in  Slate  laws, — Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  thinks  that  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause 
has  been  generally  enforced  by  the  State  commissions  within  the  Southern  States; 
not,  however,  in  viiiginia.    (^1.) 

Mr.  Tbisbebo,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Minne- 
sota, says  that  the  railroad  law  of  his  State  contains  a  long  and  short  haul  clause 
similar  to  that  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  The  State  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission  has  an  authority  to  suspend  this  clause,  similar  to  that  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Two  applications  for  suspension  have  been  made,  and  both 
have  been  refused.    (365. ) 

B.  Lions  and  short  haul  d1sciiinlnatlon»  In  the  §outh— Bastnip- 
polnt  syiiteni.— 1.  Existence  and  criticism  of  practice. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Board  of  Trade,  declares  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  has 
been  largely  depressed  by  ignoring  the  ^*long  and  short  haul"  principle.  The  great 
trunk  systems  of  the  country  rarely  have  any  trouble  over  this  clause.  The  south- 
em  territory  is  where  this  diflficulty  obtains,  and  it  all  centers  around  the  idea  that 
there  must  be  low  rates  to  meet  water  competition  at  certain  points,  and  that  to 
these  must  be  added  local  rates  back  to  the  interior.  The  interior  is  thus  checked 
by  high  rates.  Advantage  is  given  to  certain  towns,  whether  they  have  commercial 
merit  or  not,  that  merely  happen  to  be  situated  on  a  river,  creek,  or  canal.  This 
policy  has  been  very  injurious  to  the  South.  When  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Kailway  opened  business  after  the  war,  water  competition  was  effective  from  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville  to  Nashville,  but  now  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  that  a  boat  loads 
with  freight  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville^  and  yet  the  rates  made  from  Cincinnati  to 
Na^\Hille  are  based  on  old  river  competition.     (690-697. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  the  "  basing-point  system  *'  is  the  successor  of  the  "  long 
and  short  haul"  system  of  making  rates.  Beginning  with  the  theory  that  rates 
must  be  reduced  where  there  is  competition  between  water  and  rail,  the  railways 
extend  that  principle  to  railway  crossings.  The  effects  are  evil  to  the  roads  and  to 
the  people,  often  preventing  the  establishment  of  industries  at  more  eligible  points 
upon  a  railroad  than  at  the  crossings.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  done  away 
with  this  system,  with  the  result  that  industries  are  scattered  from  one  end  of  its 
line  to  the  other.  Southern  roads^  especially  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  have 
operated  on  the  discriminating  principle  very  largely.  The  Cincinnati  Southern 
never  operated  on  it,  and  has  never  had  any  conflict  with  the'4ong  and  short  haul" 
clause.     (697.) 

Mr.  Da  v  A  NT,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  an  organization  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  says  that  the  bureau  has  accomplished  a  good  deal  in 
securing  more  just  freight  rates  for  Memphis  and  its  vicinity.  The  bureau  does  not 
believe,  however,  that  discriminations  between  long  and  short  hauls  should  be 
altogether  abolished.  It  favors  the  doing  away,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  discrimina- 
tions against  North  and  South  Can)lina  mill  points  in  shipments  from  the  West  as 
compared  with  New  England  and  coat^t  points,  but  in  shipments  from  New  York  and 
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the  East  to  St  Louis  and  Memphis  it  finds  Memphis  at  a  disadvantage  because  the  rail- 
roads claim  that  thev  can  not  reduce  the  through  rates  to  Memphis  without  reducing 
and  disorganizing  all  of  their  local  rates.  The  conditionsof  transportation  at  different 
points  are  so  different  that  it  is  hard  to  establish  any  just  rule  in  regard  to  long  and 
short  hauls.  The  witness  admits  that  discriminations  against  intermediate  towns  and 
in  favor  of  competitive  points  tend  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  factories  and 
industries  at  intermediate  points.  He  says  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  gain  in  busi- 
ness to  the  railroads  by  fostering  the  establishment  of  industries  at  mtermediate 
points  would  equal  the  loss  of  business  at  the  competitive  points  by  maintaining 
higher  rates  there.     (5,  8. ) 

Mr.  Talgott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the  lone 
and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  has  never  been  fully  observed 
in  the  Southern  States.  For  Instance,  rates  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta  are  higher  than 
the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Savannah  or  Charleston,  though  the  freight  goes  through 
Atlanta  to  reach  those  points.  These  conditions  are  caused  by  actual  competition. 
Mr.  Talcott  believes,  however,  that  all  the  roads  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  law. 
They  have  claimed  that  they  can  not  carry  it  out  in  every  respect     (630, 632. ) 

Mr.  DuNLAP,  an  officer  of  the  Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern  Railroad  and  of 
the  TaJlulah  Falls  Railway,  both  short  lines,  says  that  the  business  of  those  lines  is 
mostly  local,  and  that  discriminations  between  long  and  short  hauls  are  of  little 
importance  upon  them.  There  are  three  or  four  common  points  where  these  roads 
have  competition,  and  the  rate  to  them  is  a  little  lower  than  to  the  intermediate 
points.     (2.^ 

2.  General  defense. — Mr.  McGovern,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  tes- 
tifies that  the  principal  difference  between  the  rate  system  in  the  South  and  in  the 
other  two  sections  of  the  country  is  that  in  the  South  there  are  lower  rates  to  what 
are  called  basing  or  competitive  points  than  to  the  small  local  stations.  These  rates 
were  first  established  in  competition  with  water  transportation,  and  the  l^isine-point 
system  grew  out  of  this  principle.  Afterwards  new  rail  lines  were  built  and  there 
was  competition  between  all-rail  carriers  and  between  markets  that  forced  the  rates 
down  to  large  towns  where  there  was  no  water  competition  at  all.  The  roads  have 
not  believed  that  they  ought  to  be  called  on  to  put  down  rates  equally  to  every  inter- 
mediate point  where  competition  does  not  exist  The  only  difference  in  conditions 
as  between  Geor^a  and  Ohio  is  that  in  Ohio  there  had  been  a  fiat  fourth-section 
basis  before  the  mterstate-commerce  law  was  passed.  In  tiie  South  competition 
exists  not  only  with  the  sensible  traffic  officials,  but  with  others  who  are  not  so  sensi- 
ble, but  who  are  still  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  their 
roads.  Competition  is  anything  that  compels  the  carrier  to  reduce  a  rate,  and  one 
competing  road  would  be  as  much  i^ected  b}[  it  as  another.  There  is  not  so  much  of 
a  tendency  to  establish  basing  points  arbitrarily  in  the  South  as  there  formerly  was. 
They  were  established  and  are  maintained  by  reason  of  competition  and  competitive 
rates.     (678-680.) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  when  he 
was  directly  connected  with  rate  making  in  the  Southern  States'the  Imsing-point  sys- 
tem, in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  now  used,  had  not  been  develo]^.  The 
svdtem  on  Western  business  then  was  that  the  roads  north  of  the  Ohio  River  made 
the  same  rate  from  any  given  point,  as  Chicago,  to  all  points  on  the  river,  and  the 
roads  south  of  the  river  made  the  same  rate  from  all  points  on  the  river  to  each  inte- 
rior point  The  combination  of  these  two  rates  to  and  from  the  river  made  the 
through  rate.  As  far  as  practicable  the  most  important  distributing  points  were  given 
the  same  rate,  to  enable  them  to  develop  equally.  The  rates  to  other  points  were 
generaJIy  made  by  adding  to  the  rates  to  these  distributing^  points  the  local  tariff  of 
the  roaa  over  which  the  Freight  went.  This  was  a  recognition  of  the  general  princi- 
ple which  is  used  in  the  present  basing-point  system.     (629, 630. ) 

Mr.  MaHeham  states  that  what  is  Known  as  the  ''basing  point  system''  of  the 
Southern  States  is  simply  that  when  a  town  has  erown  to  any  importance,  so  as  to 
have  a  wholesale  business,  then  it  gets  rates  which  are  related  to  rates  that  are  made 
to  other  jobbing  centers.  The  system  would  start  from  a  point  like  Atlanta  or  New 
Orleans  and  gradually  extend  to  other  towns  that  were  of^  sufficient  commercial  im- 
portance to  justify  the  receipt  of  as  good  rates  as  the  lai^er  cities.  The  rates  are  not 
always  the  same  to  the  different  points,  but  their  relations  to  each  other  are  such  aa 
to  enable  each  place  to  trade  in  tne  outlying  territory  that  might  be  claimed  as  trib* 
utary  to  it.  The  determination  of  what  should  be  a  basing  point  is  somewhat  arbi- 
trary and  Involves  an  infraction  of,  or  an  exemption  from,  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.  The  rates  from  New  York  and  Chicago  to 
the  same  territory  are  related,  A  rate  from  one  place  could  not  be  changed  with- 
out a  demand  being  made  for  a  reduction  in  the  other  rate.  The  rates  were  very 
early  fi^sed  from  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St  Louis  to  the  southern  ter- 
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ritory  near  the  Miaeissippi,  and  changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  tune  in  the 
rates  so  as  to  equalize  tnem  from  the  various  points.     (439. ) 

Mr.  Markham  states  further  that  the  competition  of  the  rivers  made  the  rail  rates 
in  the  first  instance.  The  differentials  established  at  that  time  obtain  to  a  large 
extent  now.  Many  commercial  conditions  prevailing  may  necessitate  changes 
of  rate.  In  a  meeting  of  the  traffic  managers  of  the  various  competing  railway 
lines  various  influences  arise,  and  it  often  requires  a  long  time  to  establisn  certain 
fixed  differentials  between  the  various  shipping  places  and  a  common  trade  center, 
each  manager  being  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  trade  for  his  own  line  and 
threatening  to  make  other  special  rates  if  not  ffiven  equal  treatment.  The  de- 
fense set  up  by  the  Southern  railways  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  United  States  courts,  that  the  low  rates  granted  to  the  important  Southern 
citi»  was  because  of  the  water  competition,  is  a  true  one.  It  may  have  been  true  in 
the  first  instance,  even  though  no  boats  were  plying  on  the  rivers  reaching  those 
cities,  because  if  the  railroads  were  to  put  up  the  rates  a  river  traffic  would  soon  be 
created.  The  railroads  would  protect  themselves  from  the  river  competition  as  they 
would  from  a  rival  railroad.  Even  when  water  competition  is  killed  by  such  low 
rates  the  railroads  seldom  advance  rates  afterwards.  They  could  not  easily  be  ad- 
vanced, because  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  adjusted  their  pnces  and 
their  business  operations  to  them,  and  the  change  would  cause  a  general  disturbance 
of  the  fixed  conditions.  Moreover,  a  traffic  officer,  from  long  association  and  work- 
ing traffic  under  those  rates,  can  not  readily  disassociate  his  mind  of  the  idea  that 
the  business  is  properly  conducted,  and  that  any  other  rates  would  be  improper. 
(434-135.) 

Mr.  Markham  denies  the  charge.that  the  railroads  lose  money  by  hauling  freight 
at  very  low  rates  on  through  traffic  from  competitive  points  and  made  up  those 
loflsee  Dy  increasing  their  local  rates.  He  said  the  ndlroads  at  the  interior  points 
have  reasonable  rates  which  will  enable  those  towns  and  communities  to  do  busi- 
ness; that  the  railroads  find  the  situation  at  the  river  pK)ints  such  that  they  can  ^t 
traffic  only  by  making  a  certain  very  low  rate;  that  while  that  rate  may  necessanly 
be  very  low,  only  a  fractional  part  of  what  it  is  at  interior  points,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  road  is  losing  money  on  that  traffic,  bBcause  the  rate  will  ena- 
ble the  road  to  add  to  its  receipts  more  than  to  its  expenses.     (436-^38. ) 

Mr.  Markham  states  that  if  nis  railroad  hauled  all  freight  at  an  average  rate  they 
would  eet  just  as  much  money  as  they  do  now;  that  the  railroads  would  be  very  glad 
to  get  tne  average  rate  for  a  car  of  merchandise.  The  rates  to  Southern  points  remote 
from  the  rivers  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  points  on  the  rivers,  because  the  roads 
could  not  be  successfully  operated,  particularly  the  Southern  roads,  if  all  rates  were 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  river  rates.     (435. ) 

3.  £JS^ect  of  competition  of  Mississippi  River  ( see  also  p.  clxxxvii)  . — ^Mr.  Wilson  testifies 
that  water  transportation  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  river  points  is  recognized  very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  trade  relations  at 
all  river  points — the  rates  are  lower  than  to  the  interior  points.  The  rates  to  Atlanta, 
for  instance,  are  much  higher  than  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  Selma, 
where  the  Cincinnati  rates  are  104  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate  as  against  55  per 
cent  of  the  distance,  is  excluded,  because  there  is  no  water  competition  by  way  of 
Mobile  from  New  York.     (689. ) 

Mr.  Markham  refers  particularly  to  the  rates  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  from 
Memphis  down,  and  compares  them  with  the  railroad  rates  in  the  same  territory, 
saying  that  the  rates  from  competitive  points  to  New  Orleans  are  much  lower  than 
from  noncompetitive  points,  both  by  rail  and  by  water.  A  railroad  rate  from  a 
point  near  the  river  would  be  the  river  rate  plus  the  rate  from  the  river  to  the  inte- 
rior point  If  it  were  not  so  near  the  river  the  railroads  would  be  justified  in  chai^g- 
ing  a  higher  rate.  The  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show^ 
that  17  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  rivers,  but  that  the  earnings  of  those  roads  were  only  12.5  per  cent 
and  their  dividends  only  6  per  cent  of  those  of  all  £lie  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
Replying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  at  competitive  points  on  the  river  the  railroad 
ana  not  the  steamboat  fixed  the  rate,  he  said  tliat  he  had  no  doubt  that  eventually 
it  must  be  so.  While  the  steamboat  rate  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans 
is  17  cents  a  hundred,  farther  down,  where  there  was  no  competition,  the  rate 
might  be  as  much  as  20  cents.     (436-437. ) 

C  Steamboats  on  the  small  rivers  of  the  South. — Mr.  Markham  states  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  lines  of  steamboats  r^ularlyplying  on  the  smaller  rivers  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  The  Tennessee  and  Cfumberland  have  boats  running,  and  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  also,  and  the  witn^s  thinks  there  are  lines  running  from 
MobUe  up  the  Alabama  River  as  far  as  Montgomery.  He  has  also  seen  a  statement 
that  boats  are  running  un  the  Tennessee  River  as  foir  as  Chattanooga,  but  he  thinks 
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this  is  an  innovation.  The  statement  made  in  the  public  press  that  by  shipping  bv 
water  from  Chattanooga  to  Paducah  there  was  a  saving  of  30  to  40  per  cent  on  throuen 
shipments  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  hardly  correct.  The  saving  would  not  be 
that  much,  because  there  are  boats  up  to  Nashville,  and  the  rate  to  Ohattanooea 
would  be  the  Nashville  boat  rate,  plus  the  rate  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  which 
would  not  be  as  great  as  if  there  was  only  rail  competition  to  Chattanooga  all  the 
way.  Probably  only  in  some  special  commodities,  such  as  grain,  flour,  and  other 
articles,  would  any  saving  be  effected.     (435, 439, 440. ) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  sonle 
years  ago,  when  he  had  direct  knowledge  of  conditions,  there  were  regular  lines  of 
steamboats  on  some  of  the  smaller  Southern  rivers,  whose  competition  the  railroads 
had  to  recognize.  The  boats  on  the  Savannah  River  were  at  one  time  subsidized  by 
the  railroads  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  to  secure  the  main- 
tenance of  rates.     (628, 629.) 

5.  Montgomery  and  Mobile  rates, — Mr.  McGovbrn  says  that  the  rate  from  the  North 
to  Mobile  was  made  the  same  as  the  rate  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  first  fixed  by 
the  competition  of  the  river.  This  witness  scarcely  thinks  it  justifiable  to  make 
these  rates  the  same.  Now,  when  ^oods  come  down  from  the  North  the  direct  rate 
to  Montgomery  would  be,  in  some  mstances,  less  than  the  Mobile  rate  plus  the  local 
rate  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery.  Goods  under  such  circumstances  are  shipped 
through  to  Mobile  and  back.  The  reason  the  goods  are  not  stopped  at  Mont^mery 
in  the  first  instance  is  that  it  was  found  that  tlie  agents  were  gradually  huntmg  for 
freight  combinations,  and  consequently  the  policy  was  adopted  to  put  the  Montgom- 
ery goods  into  the  Mobile  shipment  and  let  the  Montgomery  man  make  his  arrange- 
ments to  have  them  reshipped.     (681.) 

€•  Alleged  dtieiimlnattons  beti¥een  rates  frotn  East  and  liVest  to 
Southern  States. — 1.  Cincinnati:  Its  interest  in  Southern  trade, — Mr.  Edward  P. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  various  Ohio  commercial  organizations,  testifies  that  in  early 
days  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  principal  points  of  supply  and  distribution  to  the 
South,  the  goods  being  carried  on  steamers  and  distributed  by  river  and  bayou 
throughout  the  South.  She  thus  gained  a  prestige  in  Southern  business,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  has  been  developing  that  business,  though  not  to  the 
extent  she  formerly  did.  The  construction  of  railway  lines  into  the  South  and  the 
improved  service  in  rail  transportation  have  given  better  facilities  to  rival  cities  than 
Cincinnati  now  possesses.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  the  first 
important  line  built  from  the  Ohio  River  into  the  South,  and  as  it  made  its  connec- 
tions through  Louisville,  that  city  was  brought  into  prominence  as  a  rival  distributing 
center  to  Cincinnati.     (687.) 

2.  Alleged  exclusion  of  Western  manufacturers  from  Southern  trade. — Mr.  Wilson  testi- 
fies that  about  1879  competition  oi  the  railroads  for  Southern  business  was  very  brisk, 
both  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities  and  from  Western  centers,  like  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville.  The  result  was  that  the  roads  made  an  agree- 
ment to  divide  the  business  and  maintain  rates,  and  to  give  to  the  Eastern  cities 
practical  control  of  the  trade  in  manufactured  articles,  which  had  their  origin  at  that 
time  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  to  give  to  the  roads  leading  south  from  the  Ohio 
River  the  trade  in  what  were  then  know^n  as  the  peculiar  products  of  the  West — 
packing-house  products,  grain  and  its  products — both  direct  and  indirect.  The  result 
of  this  was  to  make  rates  of  freight  from  the  Ohio  River  points  what  the  roads 
pleased  on  the  heavy  products  and  to  maintain  high  rates  on  the  miscellaneous  manu- 
factured products,  so  that  competition  could  not  be  had  with  the  Eastern  cities  on 
those  products.  Since  1879  conditions  have  changed,  manufactures  have  moved 
westward  and  the  West  demands  entrance  to  the  South  on  equal  tenns  with  the  East 
for  manufactured  products.  This  has  l>een  denied  by  the  railroads,  but  certain 
spasmodic  instances  of  relief  have  been  afforded.  Another  advantage  which  the 
Eastern  cities  secured  as  against  the  Western  cities  resulted  from  the  rates  made  by 
the  coastwise  steamers  from  the  North  to  the  Southern  seaports.  Ow^ing  to  the  favor 
shown  the  Eastern  cities  in  respect  of  manufac^tured  articles  for  Southern  tnule,  the 
Western  manufacturers  in  some  instances  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  warehouses  in  New  York  and  Boston,  from  which  their  manufactured 
products  may  be  distributed  to  the  South.     ^687-688. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  sj^ecific  instances  of  railway  discriminations  against  Western 
cities  for  Southern  trade  as  compared  with  the  Eastern  cities.  Cincinnati  is  475  miles 
from  Atlanta  and  New  York  is  876  miles  from  Atlanta  by  rail.  While  the  distance 
from  Cincinnati  is  54  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  are  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates. 
In  one  of  the  lower  classes  the  Cincinnati  rate  is  69  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate, 
but  that  is  on  one  of  the  articles  which  was  given  to  the  West  in  the  division  of  1879. 
The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  is  55  per  cent  of  the  distance  from 
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New  York  to  Meridian,  and  the  Cincinnati  rate  is  107  per  cent  of  the  New  York 
rate.  A  statement  was  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1892 
wherdn  ^ese  and  other  discriminations  were  set  forth.  The  commission,  in  May, 
18d4,  found  that  the  rates  from  the  Western  cities  to  the  South  were  too  high,  as 
compared  with  the  Eastern  rates,  and  ordered  them  reduced  about  40  per  cent. 
The  question,  however,  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  merits  of  it  were  not  considered,  the  case  Deing  ruled  out  on  the  ground  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not  have  authority  to  establish  railway  rates. 

Mr.  Wilson  declares  that  cheap  water  transportation  from  the  Eastern  cities  to  the 
Southern  seaports  is  not  as  great  a  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  rail 
rates  as  is  ordinarily  represented  by  the  Eastern  roads.  It  is  used  merely  as  an 
excuse  for  making  the  Eastern  rates  lower  than  the  Western  rates.  The  competition 
between  the  Eastern  coastwise  steamship  lines  and  the  railroads  is  much  less  than  it 
is  represented  to  be.     (688-689. ) 

Mr.  Lanolky,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  New  York  is 
not  holding  its  own  as  a  distributing  center  throughout  the  Middle  West  as  against 
Chicago  and  SL  Louis.  There  is  competition  as  between  New  York  and  the  Western 
cities  for  the  Southern  trade,  but  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  this  particular  New 
Y'ork  has  it  as  against  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  This  is  due  to  another  agreement 
between  railway  Imes,  datine  back  perhaps  30  vears,  that  merchandise  should  enter 
the  South  from  the  East  The  idea  was  to  exclude  the  Western  lines  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  business  that  moved  into  the  South.  The  agreement  exists  to-day. 
The  witne08  does  not  think  that  the  rates  of  the  coastwise  steamers  had  anything  to 
do  in  regard  to  this  agreement,  and  says  that  he  does  not  think  that  any  cheap  water 
rates  exist  Tbere  is,  in  fact,  no  competition  between  the  coastwise  lines  and  the 
railroads.  The  Southern  classification  applies  to  the  steamship  lines  as  well  as  to  the 
railroads. 

It  is  possible  to  deliver  goods  from  New  York  in  the  Southern  States  east  of  the 
MlasiBaippi  cheaper  than  from  Chica^  or  St.  Louis,  even  though  the  Illinois  Central 
has  a  direct  line  from  Chicago  to  Jfew  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  lines  east  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  South  refuse  to  cooperate  or  prorate  with  the  lines  west  of  the 
MiaBiasippi.  If  the  Illinois  Central  attempted  to  take  independent  action  in  respect 
of  freight  rates  into  the  South  it  would  precipitate  a  rate  war.     (874-875. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  further  that  any  road  leading  into  the  South  has  the  power  to 
reduce  rates,  but  it  does  not  consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  upon  its  own  responsibility, 
because  it  fears  the  consequences  of  independent  action.  The  controlling  influence 
against  the  reduction  of  Western  rates  is  that  the  lines  from  the  Western  centers  dare 
not  grant  what  they  might  consider  to  be  their  own  interests,  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Eastern  lines.  The  effect  of  this  situation  is  to  prevent  substantial  justice 
bv  any  of  the  roads  leading  into  the  South.  There  are  no  more  glaring  instances 
of  injustice  by  any  system  of  railroads  than  the  system  of  unjust  tariff  from  the  Ohio 
Biver  to  the  interior  South,  and  no  case  has  ever  been  presented  where  the  complaint 
has  been  more  clearly  defined  and  supported,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  conspicuously 
ignored.  This  condition  is  attributaoie  to  the  fact  that  a  few  dominating  interests 
govern  the  transportation  of  the  South,  and  are  close  together  in  their  determination 
to  protect  each  other  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  A  few  prominent  capitalists 
own  the  laiger  portion  of  the  stock  in  all  of  the  transportation  organizations  that  do 
bosineas  in  the  South,  and  they  have  agreed  practically  among  themselves  that  they 
will  not  hurt  each  other.  The  consolidation  of  these  interests  would  perhaps  be 
beneficial.  Even  if  the  specific  difficulties  are  not  removed,  the  conflict  of  interests 
will  be  minimized  in  the  near  future  by  combination.     (691-692. ) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Companv,  states  that  the  Eastern 
men  are  looking  with  great  alarm  on  the  increased  volume  of  trade  from  the  Western 
cities,  such  as  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  cities  must  enjoy  better  rates  than  the  Eastern  cities  do.  He  says  that  it 
has  been  fully  20  years  since  there  was  any  general  movement  of  grain  and  other 
products  from  the  West  to  New  York  for  the  South.  In  the  meantime  Baltimore  and 
points  in  Virginia  were  having  as  low  rates  as  New  York  from  the  West,  if  not  lower. 
There  is  some  business  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  from  the  West  for  coast  points 
south  of  Hatteras,  but  the  great  volume  of  the  business  goes  direct  by  through  car 
movement  acroes  the  Ohio  Biver  and  is  distributed  all  through  the  Southern  States. 
The  manufactured  products  from  the  Western  cities  destined  for  the  South  consist 
largely  of  iron  articles,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  etc.  Perhaps  the  growth 
of  manufactures  in  the  Western  country  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  increase 
of  its  volume  of  Southern  trade,  but  it  is  to  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  decrease  of 
rates.  The  witness  is  not  in  close  enough  touch  with  the  rate  situation  to  sav  whether 
the  rates  from  the  Western  cities  to  tne  South  are  less  than  the  puHisned  tariff. 
(447,448.) 
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Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  when 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road  was  opened  in  1874  it  adopted  for  its  rates  to  Rich- 
mond from  the  West  the  trunk  line  rates  to  Baltimore  which  it  found  in  force. 
Western  business  had  previously  gone  to  Baltimore  and  thence  to  the  South.  The 
new  competition  necessitated  a  ^adjustment.  Very  reoenUv,  Mr.  Talcott  under- 
stands, the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  making  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Ljmch- 
burg,  and  perhaps  Petersburg,  gate  cities  from  the  West.  The  Western  lines  agree  to 
make  the  rates  the  same  to  all  these  points,  notwithstanding  the  different  lengths  of 
haul.  The  Southern  lines  make  the  rates  to  interior  points  by  adding  either  agreed 
rates  or  locals.     (634.) 

3.  TerrUorial  apportionjnerU  oftrajp4;  between  Eagtem  and  Western  lines. — ^Mr.  Wilson 
testifies  that  a  circular  entitlea  "  Division  of  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River**  con- 
tains the  following  clause  relating  to  the  territorial  apportionment  of  traffic  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  lines,  viz: 

^^  (1)  Western  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  passing  between  points 
east  of  Buffalo-Pittsburg  zone  and  points  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn. , 
through  Birmingham,  Selma,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Pensacola,  Fla. 

"  (2)  Eastern  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  between  points  west  of 
Buffalo-Pittsburg  zone  and  points  on  or  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
through  Athens,  Augusta,  and  Macon,  Gra.,  to  liveoak,  Fla.:  Providedy  however,  That 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  may  participate  in  traffic  via  Kenova,  at  the  rates 
established  by  the  association  between  points  m  the  territory  on  and  east  of  its  line 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  and  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Pitts- 
bui]g,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  and  points  on  and  east  of  the  ChattanoogarMontgomery-Pensacolaline  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (1)." 

The  witness  does  not  know  whether  this  division  of  territory  is  supported  by  anj 
traffic  agreement,  but  said  it  corresponds  with  the  practice  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  practice  in  restraint  of  trade.     (690.) 

4.  Conflict  of  Western  irUerests. — Mr.  Wilson  testifies  that  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Western  case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  acted 
together,  but  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  seemed  to  be  so  closely  in  the  power  of  the 
local  roads  that  they  took  no  part  in  the  transaction.  The  fact  is  constantly  asserted 
by  shippers  that  Louisville  has  the  advantage  of  Cincinnati,  bv  reason  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  but  it  has  never  been 
proven.  It  is  known  that  Nashville  is  in  receipt  of  a  great  many  favors  not  accorded 
to  any  other  inland  city.  Certain  trades  are  so  affected  bv  it,  that  they  have  estab- 
lished their  warehouses  in  Nashville,  rather  than  fight  the  situation.  The  reason 
given  for  these  favors  to  Nashville  is  that  it  should  receive  discriminations  on  account 
of  having  both  rail  and  water  connections,  but  the  water  transportation  to  Nashville 
is  at  present  quite  insignificant.  Navigation  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  and 
the  river  is  so  low  nearly  all  the  time,  that  it  does  not  affect  transportation  at  all. 
(692.) 

5.  Kales  from  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  to  the  Southern  States  compared. — Mr.  Wilson 
testifies  that  there  has  been  very  serious  complaint  by  the  shippers  of  grain  from 
Cincinnati  against  the  policy  adopted  by  the  railroads  whereby  transportation  by 
way  of  Memphis  from  tne  Western  grain  fields  is  made  through  St.  Louis,  and  not 
through  Cincinnati.  For  a  time  the  rate  applied  from  St.  Louis  to  Southern  territory 
on  business  coming  from  Kansas  in  competition  with  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and 
Birmingham  road  was  only  1  cent  higher  than  the  rate  from  Cincinnati,  and  the 
roads  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati  ask^  7  cents  for  bringing  the  grain  from  St.  Louis 
to  Cincinnati.  The  roads  South  would  have  been  compell^  to  cut  their  rates  about 
5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  order  to  equalize  conditions.  This  they  refused  to  do, 
and  a  barrier  was  erected  against  the  passage  of  any  grain  from  points  west  or  north 
of  Cincinnati  through  Cincinnati.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  consent  of  the 
roads  to  make  the  total  rates  between  any  two  points  the  same,  and  to  distribute 
among  themselves,  as  they  may  deem  eqmtable.  Each  community  competing  in  a 
common  market  is  entitlea  to  just  rates  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  its  natural  advantages.     (694-695. ) 

6.  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad, — ^Mr.  Wilson  says  that  owing  to  the  trade  of  Cin- 
cinnati being  diverted  by  lines  of  railway  from  other  Northern  points  to  the  South, 
Cincinnati  &und  it  necessary  to  construct  a  line  of  road  from  that  city  to  Chatta- 
nooga, which  was  considered  the  most  important  strategic  point  south  of  Cincinnati, 
for  distribution.  This  road  was  built  by  the  city  as  a  public  enterprise.  It  cost 
something  over  $18,600,000.  Bonds  were  issued  for  this  amount  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  put  into  the  road.  The  city  has  been  carrying  those  bonds,  the  road  has 
been  paying  part  of  the  interest  and  the  city  the  rest,  so  that  the  road  has  cost  the 
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city  now  about  $36,000,000  in  cash.  Its  income  is  a  rental  of  $1,090,000  a  year.  The 
bonds  are  about  to  expire,  and  if  they  can  be  refunded  at  current  rates  of  interest  it 
win  result  in  the  city  having  an  annual  surplus.  This  road  is  leased  by  an  organiza^ 
tion  known  as  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  which  has  been  operating  the  road 
for  about  20  vears.  The  proposition  now  is  to  extend  that  lease  65  years,  and  it  is 
being  favorably  considered  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  interest.  The  impres- 
rion  prevails  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  that  the  outcome  of  this  extension  will  be 
to  give  the  control  of  the  road  to  the  Southern  Railway,  and  this  the  people  desire. 
Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific 
Railway  is  held  by  the  Southwestern  Investment  Security  Company.  The  Southern 
Railway  owns  a  majorit;^  of  the  stock  of  the  Southwestern  Investment  Security  Com- 
pany, and  through  that  instrumentality  it  has  a  dominant  influence  in  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  There  is  a  clause  in  the 
proposed  lease  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  road  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  Pacific  Company  that  '*The  right  to  sublet  this  property  to  any  other  than 
the  Southern  Railway  is -denied."  The  city  of  Cincinnati  will  never  sell  the  road, 
at  least  not  within  the  terms  of  the  lease.  The  main  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to 
lease  the  property  upon  a  long  rental  and  give  the  city  an  income.  Tne  terms  of 
the  lease  will  be  oased  on  the  earnings  of  tne  road,  and  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the 
fntare  of  the  road  as  well  as  to  the  city.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  present  lease  which 
provides  that  the  lessee  company  shall  not  discriminate  a^inst  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  but  this  clause  is  indefimte,  and  as  there  is  no  x)en- 
alty  provided  to  secure  its  enforcement,  it  has  not  amounted  to  anything.  In 
renewing  or  extending  the  lease  the  Cincinnati  shippers  are  interested  in  having  a 
declaration  of  policy  Uiat  will  protect  the  geographical  situation  and  rights  of  the 
road.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  road  having  been  leased  to  foreign  cont^l,  its  pol- 
icy has  hitherto  practically  ignored  the  territorial  advantaees  that  Cincinnati  claims 
she  should  have  through  its  construction.     (687,  692,  694.) 

I>.  ]IIl8eelIaneoa§  discriminations  and  rate  acUnstments  in  the 
Sootli. — 1.  Atlanta  and  Savannah  rates. — Mr.  McGovern  testified  that  there  are  4  or 
5  concerns  in  Atlanta  that  have  warehouses  located  at  Savannah  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  rates  to  Savannah  made  by  the  ocean  routes,  and  they  then 
reship  the  goods  inland  from  Savannah.  If  it  should  come  to  pass  that  Atlanta 
would  commence  to  do  all  its  business  at  Savannah,  the  roads  would  have  to  decide 
what  they  would  do  about  it,  because  there  are  some  roads  that  haul  Atlanta  busi- 
ness that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trafl^c  at  Savannah;  and  if  the  Savannah  busi- 
ness should  grow  to  a  sufiUcient  volume  it  would  force  a  reduction  to  Atlanta  and 
other  interior  points.  Referring  to  the  tin-plate  industrv,  he  says  that  Mr.  Charles 
Conklin  got  his  commodity  rate  on  tin  plate  East  and  West  by  using  as  an  argument 
that  if  the  roads  did  not  give  him  a  commodity  rate  to  Atlanta,  he  would  move  his 
works  to  Savannah  and  get  the  plate  there  by  water.  Mr.  McGovem  says  he  does 
not  think  the  roads  should  have  given  him  that  rate,  for  the  reajson  tliat  it  is  not 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  He  ships  a  great  deal  besides  manufactures. 
(681,  682.) 

2.  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  rates. — Mr.  McOovbrn  testified  that  Birmingham  and 
Atlanta  have  the  same  rates  from  the  East  because  they  have  always  been  in  the 
same  group.  From  the  west  the  rates  were  formerly  the  same  to  the  2  points,  but 
when  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  Koad  was  built  from  Memphis  to 
Birmingham  the  rates  to  Birmingham  were  made  much  lower  than  to  Atlanta.  The 
Louisvule  and  Nashville  Railroad  attempted  to  keep  up  the  same  rates  from  Ohio 
River  points  to  the  2  cities  of  Birmingham  and  Atlanta,  but  was  not  able  to  do  so, 
and  about  1886  the  Birmingham  differential  was  fixed,  which  still  exists.  It  would 
not  benefit  Atlanta  to  bund  an  additional  railroad  from  the  West,  and  would  not 
lower  her  rates  to  the  same  plane  as  those  of  Birmingham!.  Atlanta  has  not  suffered 
from  freight  rates  and  has  all  the  railroads  she  needs.  It  is  the  business  of  the  rail- 
road to  fix  the  rates  to  fit  the  conditions  as  they  exist.     (680.) 

3.  The  CharUstonrAsheville- Norfolk  case. — Mr.  McGovern  says  that  what  is  known 
as  the  Charleston- Asheville-Norfolk  case  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  Charleston  to  have 
the  same  rates  from  Chicago  through  Asheville,  as  Norfolk  has.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way has  a  line  throujsh  Asheville  to  Norfolk,  and  the  rate  was  made  the  same  on  that 
line  to  Norfolk  as  on  the  direct  line,  although  it  was  much  more  roundabout.  Charles- 
ton is  very  much  nearer  Asheville  than  Norfolk  is,  but  the  Southern  road  would  not 
grant  the  rate  desired;  consequently  Charleston,  about  2  years  ago,  brought  the  Ques- 
tion before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  a  decision  has  not  yet  been 
leacoeo* 
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Mr.  McGovem  says  the  reason  why  Charleston  did  not  get  the  same  rates  as  Nor- 
folk over  the  Asheville  line  was  that  the  Asheville  line  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  fixing  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Norfolk.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Norfolk 
was  fixed  by  the  trunk  lines  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  the  shortest  line  being 
the  governing  element.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Baltimore  rate,  which  is  a  little  below 
the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  rates.  The  Charleston  rate  is  likewise  fixed  by  the 
trunk  lines,  and  is  practically  the  Norfolk  rate  plus  the  water  rate  from  Norfolk  to 
Charleston.  Norfolk  is  consiaerably  nearer  Chicago  than  Charleston  is.  The  Ashe- 
ville line  does  not  handle  any  Western  business  of  any  consequence  bound  for  Nor- 
folk. There  may  be  a  little  money  to  the  Southern  road  on  Norfolk  business  from 
Chicago,  but  certainly  not  enough  to  make  it  a  factor  in  rate  making.     (683-686. ) 

4.  Rates  through  Richmond, — Mr.  McGovern  says  that  the  rates  from  the  West  to 
Richmond,  properly  speaking,  are  subject  to  the  official  classification  and  are  made 
the  same  as  from  Baltimore,  but  on  through  business  going  to  the  Carolinas  the  rates 
through  Richmond  are  made  <on  a  proportional  basis  on  the  Southern  Claasification. 
The  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Richmond  is  62  cents,  but  the  proportional  rate  on  busi- 
ness going  through  Richmond  to  the  Carolinas  is  only  32  cents  from  Cincinnati  to 
Rich  mono.    The  complaint  is  really  as  to  rates  rather  than  classification.     (677.) 

5.  Raies  on  cotton  to  Southern  and  to  Nev)  England  and  European  mills. — Mr.  Davant, 
commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  testified  in  1900  that  the  freight  rates 
from  Memphis  to  Eastern  cotton  mills  were  based  on  a  rate  of  55  J  cents  per  hundred 
to  Boston  and  57i  cents  to  New  York,  while  the  rate  on  cotton  to  Carolina  mill  points 
was  59  cents.  Thus  cotton  going  from  Memphis  to  Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  or  to  Greenville, 
S.  C,  would  pay  59  cents,  while  cotton  for  export  or  for  shipment  to  New  England, 

foing  througn  those  points  to  Norfolk,  300  or  400  miles  farther,  would  pay  42  cents, 
'he  rates  to  Liverpool  from  Memphis  are  sometimes  lower  than  to  Carolina  points, 
although  the  rate  to  Liverpool  at  the  timeof  Mr.  Da vant's  testimony  was  about  72 
cents. 

The  witness  contends  that  the  freight  rates  from  Memphis  should  be  the  same  to 
the  Carolina  mills  as  to  Norfolk  and  to  other  ports.  He  does  not  believe  that  freight 
rates  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  haul.  The  objection  of  the  rail- 
roads to  reducing  freignt  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills  is  that  it  would  ultimately  result 
in  a  reduction  of  local  rates  to  those  mills  from  near-by  points.  Cotton  rates  to  East- 
ern points,  under  severe  competition  between  the  different  railroads,  have  frequently 
been  reduced  below  a  paving  basis.  Under  these  conditions  the  witness  does  not  think 
it  just  that  the  railroads  should  be  forced  to  carry  similar  low  rates  into  their  local 
territory,  from  which  they  have  to  get  the  principal  part  of  their  earnings.  The  rail- 
roads are  able  to  charge  higher  rates  to  the  local  mills  in  the  Carolinas,  because  there 
is  practically  no  competition  there.  The  rates  to  New  York  and  Boston  are  deter- 
mined by  the  water  competition  by  way  of  New  Orleans  or  of  Cincinnati.  Notwith- 
standing these  arguments  in  favor  of  discrimination,  the  witness  insists  that  there 
should  be  an  adjustment  more  to  the  advantage  of  Southern  mills.     (5-8. ) 

Mr.  Davant  says  that  the  rail  freights  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  New  York  and 
Boston  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  water  transportation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
has  of  late  been  no  transportation  of  cotton  to  those  points  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Gulf,  but  there  would  be  if  the  rail  rates  from  Memphis  were  advanced. 
Some  cotton  is  transported  up  the  Mississippi  to  Cincinnati  and  thence  by  rail.  The 
water  rate  by  this  route  is  5  cents  lower  than  the  railroad  rate,  the  difference  being 
supposedlj^  due  to  the  high  costs  of  insuring  cotton  during  water  transportation.  The 
witness  thinks  that  a  certain  amount  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  Eastern  points  as 
compared  with  Carolina  mill  towns  is  necessary  because  of  water  competition  to  the 
more  distant  points.     (6-8. ) 

Mr.  Mark  HAM  states  that  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  to  Liverpool  by 
way  of  Boston  would  be  the  same  as  through  every  other  port  all  the  way  around  to 
New  Orleans.  The  rates  from  Memphis  to  all  ocean  and  Gulf  ports  are  fixed  figures. 
Each  port  reports  each  day  to  the  Memphis  Cotton  Committee  what  ocean  rates  they 
can  obtain  to  Liverpool.  Those  ocean  rates  are  added  to  those  fixed  rail  rates,  and 
the  port  which  has  the  lowest  rate  to  Liverpool  fixes  the  through  rate  by  all  ports. 
The  railroads  have  to  shrink  their  rail  proportion  down  to  a  figure  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  same  through  rate,  wnereby  all  lines  may  get  a  share  of  the  traffic. 
(442.) 

6.  Galveston  rates. — Mr.  Markham  states  that  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  Galves- 
ton and  New  Orleans  are  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  plus  the  bai^ge  line, 
and  from  Illinois  territory  to  New  Orleans  by  all  rail.     (441. ) 

E.  Alleged  discrimination  against  Denver.— 1.  Complaint  of  Denver 
regarding  through  rates. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Cnamber  of  Com- 
merce, says  that  there  are  5  railroads  coming  directly  to  Denver  from  the  East — 
the  Union  Pacific,  Burlington,  Missouri  Pacific,  Bock  Island,  and  Santa  Fe,  of  which 
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8  make  part  o!  tTanscontinental  lines.     Denver  has  also  a  rail-and-water  route  by 
way  of  tne  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  through  Fort  Worth. 

The  rates  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  are  now  practically  the  same  as  those  from 
Chicago  and  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  They  w^ere  formerly  higher,  the  more 
eastern  cities  being  given  low^er  rates  on  the  ground  of  sea  competition  by  way  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  case  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, known  as  Kindel  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Mr.  Kindel, 
who  brought  suit,  was  a  manufacturer  of  bed  springs,  who  was  especially  anxious  to 
obt^n  a  satisfactory  Western  outlet.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that 
the  rates  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coa^t  should  not  exceed  those  from  Chicago  or 
more  eastern  cities.  The  witness  believed  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  in  May,  1901, 
that  the  railroads  were  al)out  to  put  the  modified  rates  into  effect. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  case  brought  several 
years  ago  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Denver  regarding  freight  rates  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  was  being  pushed  regarding  Pacific  coast  rates  at  the  time  of 
his  testimony  in  the  summer  of  1901.  The  Denver  case  came  directly  within  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  The  Denver  jobbers 
claimed  that  they  should  have  lower  rates  to  and  frompoints  in  California  than  pre- 
vail between  the  Missouri  River  points  and  California.  The  contention  of  the  railroads 
was  that  the  rates  from  the  Missouri  River  to  California  were  influenced  by  sea  com- 
petition from  New  York,  but  that  the  influence  of  this  sea  competition  did  not  extend 
rafther  west.  They  held  accordingly  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  Denver  a  rate 
as  much  lower  than  that  from  Missouri  River  points  as  the  proportionate  distance 
would  indicate.  The  railroads  held  that  to  give  Denver  the  same  rate  as  that  from  the 
Missouri  River  would  be  a  fair  compromise,  and  the  Denver  shippers  accepted  this 
offer. 

The  witness  says  further  that  the  high  rates  which  had  previously  prevailed  from 
Denver  had  not  been  approved  by  the  railroads  themselves,  but  that  they  had  main- 
tained them  because  they  did  not  wish  to  recognize  that  there  was  any  effect  of  sea 
competition  at  Denver,  or  because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not 
recognize  railroad  competition  as  a  factor  in  detennining  differences  between  the  long 
and  short  haul  rates.  The  railroads  felt  that  if  the  rates  from  Denver  were  reduced 
then  the  rates  from  all  other  points  would  have  to  be  similarly  reduced,  so  that  the 
rates  were  held  up  to  protect  the  revenue  of  the  railroads.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that  Denver  must  be  given  the  benefit  of 
sea  com  petitive  rates.     ( 760. ) 

Mr.  Griffith  says  further  tnat  Denver  manufacturers  also  complain  that  the  rates  on 
raw  materials  from  the  East  are  high  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  manufactured  prod- 
uct, so  that  the  development  of  manufactures  in  Colorado  is  greatly  retarded.  Some 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  get  the  railroads  to  make  commodity  rates  on  raw 
materials,  which  have  relieved  them,  but  this  is  not  true  in  other  cases.  In  the  case  of 
iron  and  steel,  which  are  largely  produced  in  Colorado  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  the  manufacturers  who  use  these  products  as  raw  materials  claim  that 
the  high  freight  rates  from  the  East  act  as  a  protective  tariff  to  the  local  industry,  so 
that  the  manufacturers  get  no  advantage  in  low  prices  as  the  result  of  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  State.  A  lai^  manufacturer  of  machinery  told  the  witness 
recently  that  he  bought  a  considerable  amount  of  pig  iron  from  Pittsburg  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  was  so  high.  The  witness  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  iron  and  steel  about 
as  cheaply  as  it  is  produced  in  Pittsbui^,  although  the  cost  of  labor  and  general 
expenses  We  higher  in  Colorado.  The  supply  of  ore  and  coal  is  practically  unlim- 
ited and  quite  convenient,  although  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  gets  most  of  its  iron 
ore  from  the  edge  of  W^y oming.  The  w^itness  presumes  that  sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  many  more  ironworfee  established.  Colorado  is  a  large  State,  with  many  resources 
and  few  people  to  develop  them,  so  the  available  capital  has  lai^ly  gone  into  pre- 
cious metal  mining  and  other  enterprises  rather  than  into  coal,  iron,  and  steel  pro- 
duction.    (848-857.) 

2.  Alleged  discrirmnation  against  Denver  jobbers  in  distribution  of  goods. — ^Mr.  Grif- 
Frre  presents  a  paper  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce  regarding  the  freight  rates  at  Denver,  and  the  witness  himself 
explmns  the  subject  further  and  presents  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  existing  basis.  It  is  asserted  by  these  gentlemen  that  Denver  has  never 
had  any  snbetandal  assistance  in  her  development  from  the  transportation  companies, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  constantlv  handicapped  by  restrictions. 

The  particular  complaint  presented  by  Mr.  Griflath  is  in  behalf  of  the  jobbers  of 
Denver,  who  hold  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  a  basis  of  rates  for  the  distribution 
of  goods,  particularly  to  common  points  in  Montana  and  Idaho  and  other  States 
adjoining  Colorado,  which  enabled  them  to  compete  with  Eastern  cities  and  Missouri 
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River  points  or  with  the  Pacific  terminal  points  as  regards  the  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts from  California.  Denver  has  always  been  treated  as  a  way  station  in  the  mak- 
ing of  rates.  From  the  East  the  Missouri  River  is  substantially  the  basis  line.  Mis- 
souri River  and  other  Eastern  points  receive  through  rates  directly  to  common  points 
in  the  Mountain  States,  while  Denver  must  add  to  a  hi^h  rate  from  the  Eastern  points 
other  high  local  rates.  The  rates  from  Denver  to  Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho  are 
based  upon  the  Missouri  River  rates  and  are  usually  70  or  80  per  cent  of  those  rates, 
which  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  any  considerable  amount  of  business  to 
originate  at  Denver.  Bv  way  of  further  illustration  the  witness  states  that  the  rate 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  oy  rail  to  Denver  is  12.72  per  100  pounds  on  first-class  goods. 
The  rate  from  Chica^  to  Denver  on  first-class  goods  is  $2.05,  and  the  rate  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  MiBSOun  River  points  is  practically  the  same.  From  Denver  to  common 
points  in  Montana  and  Idaho  the  freight  rate  is  $2  on  first-class  commodities.  The 
rates  from  the  Missouri  River  to  those  common  points  direct  is  ^-.50  per  100  pounds, 
which  is  very  much  less  than  the  combined  rate  from  the  river  to  Denver  and  from  Den- 
ver to  Idaho  and  Montana.  Mississippi  River  points  have  a  carload  rate  on  first-class 
foods  to  Idaho  and  Montana  of  $2.90  per  100  pounds,  and  Chicago  has  a  carload  rate  at. 
3.10.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  added  to  the  rate  of  these  common  points 
from  Denver,  is  $4.05,  there  being  no  carload  rates  allowed  to  Denver  on  most  goods. 
The  Chicago  jobber  thus  has  an  advantage  of  95  cents  on  the  cost  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Griffith  states  that  there  is  less  occasion  for  complaint  as  regards  the  rates 
from  Denver  to  New  Mexico.  An  arbitrary  blanket  rate  nas  been  m^c  by  the  rail- 
roads on  the  condition  that  the  merchants  should  give  them  a  certain  amount  of 
tonnage.  These  rates  enable  the  Denver  merchants  to  compete  in  New  Mexico  ter- 
ritory. The  rates  from  Denver  to  Colorado  points  are  also  satisfactory,  and,  in  fact, 
the  jobbing  business  of  Denver  is  largely  confined  to  the  State  of  Colorado  alone. 
The  rates  in  some  instances  are  high  J^ut  the  Eastern  jobber  has  no  advantage,  since 
there  are  no  through  rates  from  the  Eastern  States  lower  proportionately  than  those 
by  way  of  Denver. 

This  witness  states  also  that  practically  all  Eastern  cities  have  the  same  advantage 
over  Denver  in  the  matter  of  jobbing  business.  The  witness  understands  that  goods 
coming  from  the  East  to  Chicago  takes  a  basis  of  67  cents  per  100  pounds  first-c&s  to 
Chicago;  the  Eastern  rate  to  St.  Louis  is  87  cents,  and  to  Missouri  River  i)oints  $1.47. 
All  the  different  Missouri  River  points  get  the  same  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  make  the  same  rate  to  Western  points. 

The  Denver  merchants  maintain,  according  to  Mr.  Griffith,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  be  placed  on  an  equal  competitive  basis  with  regard  to  distributing  goods  to  com- 
mon points  in  the  Mountain  States.  The  present  base  line  on  which  the  Western 
distributive  rates  are  founded  is  the  Missouri  River.  A  new  base  line  should  be 
established,  running  north  and  south  through  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Colorado  Sprinjgs, 
and  Pueblo.  This  would  enable  all  the  cities  named  and  others  along  the  same  line 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  Eastern  points.  The  establishment  of  this  new  base 
would  also  prevent  rate  wars  and  discriminations,  since  if  cuts  in  rates  were  made  to 
these  points  thev  would  have  to  apply  to  farther  Western  points  as  well.  The  Den- 
ver merchants  ao  not  desire  that  the  rates  shall  be  lower  proportionately  to  and 
from  Denver  than  in  case  of  the  more  eastern  points,  but  they  do  desire  to  have 
proportionate  rates.  The  witness  recognizes  that  if  the  adoption  of  such  a  new 
basis  would  not  furnish  sufficient  tonnage  to  the  railroads  to  justify  the  change  in 
the  rate  they  could  not  be  expected  to  adopt  it,  but  he  asserts  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  country  can  be  develoi)ed  is  by  ceasing  to  discriminate  against  it.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of' the  railroads  that  the  country  which  they  enter  should  be  devel- 
oped in  its  manufacturing  and  distributing  business.     (848,  857) 

F.  Freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  sea  competition.— 1.  Tlie 
case  before  the  IrUeratate  Commerce  Commimon. — Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  Pacific 
Coast  Jobbers'  Association,  describes  the  case  being  prosecuted  in  1901  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to  tne  Pacific  coast  freight  rates. 
This  case  was  brought  by  the  jobbers  of  the  Middle  West,  through  the  St.  Louis 
Traffic  Bureau,  to  compel  the  railroads  to  put  them  in  a  more  favorable  position  as 
re^rds  traffic  to  the  coast. 

The  witness  states  that  the  transcontinental  railroads  found  themselves  at  the  out- 
set met  with  the  competition  of  sea  carriers  from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  Sari  IVancisco  and  other  Pacific  coast  porta.  They  were  obliged  to  make  rates  to 
meet  that  competition,  with  allowance  for  the  less  favorable  conditions  of  sea  traffic. 
The  railroads  of  the  Middle  West  thereupon  insisted  that  they  should  apply  like 
sea-competitive  rates  between  Chicago  and  other  Middle  West  cities  and  the  coast. 
They  insisted  on  what  was  known  as  ^'postage-stamp  rates,"  making  the  chai^gee 
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monopoly  then  maintained,  by  virtue  of  practical  combination  between  the  raOroads 
and  the  steamship  companies,  established  a  new  steamship  line  to  run  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  Kailroad  and  its  steamship  line  on  the  Atlantic.  They  also  subsi- 
dized a  rival  line  of  clipper  ships  around  Cape  Horn.  The  result  was  violent  com- 
petition and  a  great  cutting  of  rates.  Bail  rates  were  generally  flattened  out,  and  little 
or  no  difference  remained  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates,  while  value 
of  goods  and  other  proper  elements  which  should  be  regarded  in  connection  with  sea 
competition  were  disregarded.  This  rate  war  continu^  during  1893  and  1894,  after 
which  the  new  steamship  line  was  abandoned  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
renewed  its  relations  wdtn  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company ) .  Rates  were  advanced,  but  carload  differentials 
formerly  existing  w^ere  not  at  first  restored.  The  Middle  West  jobbers  had  been 
able,  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  these  special  carload  rates,  to  secure  an  abnor- 
mally lai^e  share  of  the  business  of  distributing  goods  into  the  Pacific  coast  territory. 

For  this  reason  the  Pacific  Coast  Hardware  and  Metal  Association,  an  organization 
of  iobbers,  made  a  protest  and  held  a  meeting  with  the  railroads  in  May,  1898,  at 
Milwaukee,  as  the  result  of  which  railroads  in  a  measure  restored  the  conditions 
existing  before  the  rate  war,  which  were  more  satisfactory  to  Pacific  coast  iobbers. 
The  Middle  West  jobbers  thereupon  in  turn  protested  and  claimed  as  a  right  what 
bad  been  granted  by  the  railroads  as  a  war  expedient.  Their  efforts  were  successful 
in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railways,  which,  on  May  1, 
1899,  reduced  the  carload  differentials,  and,  despite  the  complaints  of  the  Pacific 
coast  jobbers,  declined  to  recede  from  that  position.  The  railroads  running  directly 
to  Galifomia,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  their  northern  competitors,  and  continued 
the  operation  of  the  Milwaukee  tariff. 

Thereupon  the  Middle  West  jobbers  began  the  suit  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  transcontinental  railways.  They  demanded:  (1)  That  rates 
should  be  graded  according  to  distance,  so  that  a  lower  rate  should  exist  from  St. 
Louis  than  from  Chicago  and  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago  than  from  New  York;  (2) 
that  carload  differentials  should  be  materially  reduced;  (3)  that  ''blanket''  descrip- 
tions should  be  adopted,  by  which  a  variety  of  articles  widely  diverse  in  value, 
density,  and  liability  to  damage  might  be  packed  in  a  single  case  and  transported  at 
a  single  rate.     (744,  745. ) 

Mr.  Langley,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  sa^s  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  New  York  merchant  to  do  business  in  California  territory  in  competition  with 
San  Francisco.  On  business  destined  for  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  a 
claaaification  in  effect  which  is  peculiar  to  that  traffic.  It  is  made  in  a  different  way 
from  the  other  classifications.  It  is  made  by  grouping  and  naming  rates  to  cover 
groups  rather  than  items.  There  has  been  a  contention  by  the  commercial  bodies  of 
the  central  West,  particularly  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  that  the  scale  of  rates  and  also 
the  classification  in  effect  from  Chicago  and  St  Louis  is  detrimental  to  their  inter- 
e8t&  Those  cities  claim  that  thQ  transcontinental  lines  are  using  the  difference 
between  the  carload  and  the  lees  than  carload  rates  to  exclude  them  from  the  Pacific 
coast  territory.  The  Pacific  coast  jobbers  maintain  that  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
have  no  right  to  do  business  in  that  territory,  and  there  is  now  a  case  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  involves  the  whole  question.  The  rate  from 
New  York  to  San  Frandsoo  and  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  the  same.  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  both  claim  that  because  they  are  nearer  San  Francisco  the  rate  to  San 
Frandsoo  should  be  relatively  less  than  it  is  from  New  York.  The  rate  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  however,  on  transcontinental  business  should  be  properly 
styled  a  ''compelled  "  rate;  that  is,  a  rate  not  based  on  the  cost  of  service  or  the  dis- 
tance hauled,  but  forced  upon  the  roads  by  the  ocean  rate  from  New  York  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  seek  to  have  that  compelled 
rate  used  as  a  basis,  and  then  oblige  the  railroads  to  grade  the  rates  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast  I^nver  makes  practically  the  same  claim.  If  the 
principle  involved  in  the  compelled  rate  is  not  recognized  and  protected  and  this 
RTadea  system  of  rates  is  intrcxiuced,  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  of  $1, 
if  graded  westward,  would  soon  reach  a  point  beyond  Denver  where  there  would 
not  be  any  rate  at  all.  The  Chicago  merchant,  while  apparently  able  to  compete 
with  the  New  York  merchant  for  the  California  trade,  has  against  him  the  rate 
that  he  had  to  pay  to  get  his  stock  from  the  East  to  Chicago.  On  import  goods, 
however,  he  can  compete  with  the  New  York  jobber  for  the  California  trade. 
(875-«7«.) 
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Mr.  Stubbs,  third  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  also  discuBses 
the  case  brought  bv  the  snippers  of  the  Middle  West  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regarding  freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  says  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  recognizes  by  implication  that  a  substantial  difference  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  will  justify  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul  that  is  contained  within 
a  longer  haul  than  for  a  longer  haul  itself.  Usually  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  defined  such  special  conditions,  justifying  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls, 
to  be  competition  by  foreign  carriers  or  sea  carriers  not  under  the  control  of  the 
commission. 

San  Francisco  has  had  the  advantage  of  sea  competition  ss  from  New  York  and 
from  all  points  in  the  East  within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York.  The  sea  car- 
riers control  the  rates  so  that  the  railroads  on  such  traffic  can  not  get  a  fully  com- 
pensatory rate,  that  is,  a  rate  which  contributes  its  full  shieire  toward  all  the  expenses 
of  transportation  including  fixed  charges.  The  practice  of  the  railways  has  been  to 
meet  this  sea  competition  just  so  far  as  it  extended  and  no  farther.  Thus  the  rail 
rate  from  New  York  to  an  interior  town  in  California  would  be  higher  than  the  rate 
to  San  Francisco,  even  though  the  distance  should  be  less,  by  the  amount  of  the  local 
rate  from  San  Francisco  back  to  this  interior  point.  Thus  the  intermediate  points 
in  the  West  for  a  very  considerable  distance  back  from  the  coast  have  thus  had  higher 
rates  than  the  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  merchants  in  the  East  generally  have  justified  this  practice.  The 
same  principle  should  apply  as  regartis  shipments  from  Eastern  cities  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  should  have  rates  to  San  Francisco  equal 
to  the  rate  from  New  York  plus  the  local  rate  from  those  cities  to  New  York,  whence 
sea  carriers  could  be  employed. 

On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  these  Eastern  interior  cities,  they 
have  been  imwilling  to  accept  this  principle,  and  are  bringing  suit  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  compel  the  railroads  to  make  rates  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  other  interior  cities  to  San  Francisco  lower  than  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  ground  that  the  distance  is  shorter.  All  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads  are  involved,  but  the  chief  burden  of  the  defense  rests  upon  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  because  it  is  the  most  imt)ortant  and  because  it  operates 
a  throuiB:h  line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  ana  has  no  line  from  Chicago,  yo 
that  its  interests  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  railroads  originating  at  Chicago. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Conpany  holds  that  it  would  l3e  ruinous  to  all  of  these  roads  if 
the  principle  contended  for  by  the  shipj^ers  in  this  suit  should  be  accepted,  because 
the  rates  from  all  intermediate  points  will  be  forced  down  to  the  level  of  the  non- 
compensatory rates  which  are  compelled  by  sea  competition. 

Mr.  Stubbs  declares  that  the  influence  of  sea  competition  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  California  affects  the  traffic  as  far  west  from  the  Atlantic  as  Kansas  City,  while 
goods  have  been  shipped  from  San  Francisco  by  way  of  New  York,  w^hile  goods  have 
also  been  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.     (760.) 

2.  Carload  differentials. — Another  question  of  difference  in  the  suit  referred  to  is 
r^arding  carload  rates  as  compared  with  rates  for  less  than  carload  quantities.  Mr. 
Stubbs  says  that  the  Pacific  railroads  have  inatle  an  adjustment  precisely  similar  to 
that  whicn  exists  in  practically  all  railroad  tariffs  throughout  the  country,  by  which 
the  rates  on  carloads  are  lower  than  those  on  smaller  quantities.  The  cliff erence  is 
arbitrary,  but  wi?l  range  from  50  cents  to  perhaps  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  according  to 
the  basis  rate.  This  arrangement  enables  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  other  jobbing  centers  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  import  goods  by  carloads 
and  distribute  them  back  to  smaller  towns  in  less  quantities.  The  merchants  of  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  large  jobbing  centers  in  the  Middle  West  are  trying  to  reach 
out  into  the  Pacific  coast  territory,  and  are  now  seeking  by  this  suit  to  compel  the 
modification  of  the  differentials  in  favor  of  carload  lots,  so  that  they  can  distribute 
their  goods  directly  to  the  consumers  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  expense  of  Pacific 
coast  jobbers. 

Mr.  Stubbs  sa>^  that  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railroads  originally 
had  the  same  carload  differentials  as  the  railroads  terminating  in  California,  and  that 
on  a  petition  of  the  jobbers  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  they  reduced  the 
differential  so  as  to  give  those  jobbers  an  advant^e  in  distributing  goods  to  retaiiera 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  object  of  the  railroads  in  doing  so  was  to  favor  the  jobbers 
at  their  eastern  terminals  l)ecau8e  of  the  relative  unmiportance  of  the  jobbing  busi- 
ness at  their  western  terminals,  especially  as  compared  with  the  jobbing  business  of 
San  Francisco*.  The  attitude  of  these  two  northern  roads  as  regards  the  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  one  of  indifference.  The  witness  does  not 
know  whether  they  would  accept  the  existing  carload  differentials  of  the  more  south- 
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em  roads  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  declare  them  justifiable,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  power 
to  compel  them  to  make  these  same  differentials.     (760,  761. ) 

3.  Biankti  descriptioru. — A  third  feature  of  the  case  is  the  demand  that  various 
classes  of  articles  which  now  take  different  rates  mav  be  given  the  same  rates.  This 
is  particu]arlv  demanded  as  regards  hardware.  Inaeed  the  real  movers  in  the  pres- 
ent suit  are  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Hibbard,  Spencer 
&  Bartlett  Company,  of  Chica^,  two  of  the  largest  hardware  companies  in  the  world. 
They  wish,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  hammers,  hatchets,  shovels,  and  planes,  which 
may  now  be  assumed  to  have  different  rates  of  freight,  may  be  put  under  the  single 
rate.  At  present,  if  these  different  articles  were  packed  in  a  single  package,  it  would 
be  chained  for  at  the  rate  for  the  highest  rated  article.  Under  the  cnange  demanded 
the  package  would  all  go  at  one  rate,  lower  than  the  former  highest  rate,  the  object 
of  the  change  being  to  enable  shippers  to  send  assorted  pacluiges  to  retail  dealers 
directly  at  low  rates.     (758, 759.^ 

4.  Argument  of  Pacific  coast  Jobbers, — In  defense  of  the  position  of  the  Pacific  job- 
bers in  opposing  the  demand  of  the  Middle  West  jobbers  above  outlined,  Mr.  Whbeler 
declares  tnat  it  is  not  just  to  destroy  the  natural  geographical  advantages  which  any 
city  poeeesses — advantages  which  were  the  very  cause  oi  its  foundation.  The  people 
who  pioneered  San  Francisco  did  not  go  there  especially  because  of  the  beautv  of  its 
location  or  of  its*  fine  climate.  They  went  because  of  the  commercial  possibilities 
owin^  to  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  had  cheap  water  communication  with  the  East- 
em  aeaboard  and  is  the  natural  gateway  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Tbe  San  Francisco  jobbers  further  believe  that  sea-competitive  rates  on  the  part  of 
the  Tailroads  should  be  confined  to  points  where  sea  competition  actually  exists. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law  is  clear  in  not  permitting  railroads  to  make  a  lower  rate  for  a  longer  haul  from 
Chicago  and  inland  points  to  San  Francisco.  The  law  permits  the  waiver  of  the  long 
and  Cihort  haul  clause  where  circumstances  are  dissimilar.  The  dissimilarity  in  this 
case  probably  consists  in  the  fact  that  New  York  and  other  seaboard  cities  have  water 
transportation  to  San  Francisco  which  inland  cities  do  not  have.  It  costs  compara- 
tively little  te  build  ships,  and  the  sea  is  God's  natural  highway.  New  York  has 
this  sea  connection  with  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  such  water  competition  directly 
from  Chicago.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  however,  ignore  the  very  basis  of  the  low  rates 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  maintain  that  they  should  have  a  lower  rate 
than  New  York.  The  railroads  claim  that  the  rate  should  actually  be  higher  than 
from  New  York,  that  the  Middle  West  shipper  should  first  ^y  the  rail  rate  to  New 
York,  and  then  take  advantage  of  the  sea  transportation.  The  railroads^  however, 
are  willing  to  compromise  by  making  the  rates  the  same  from  all  these  pomts. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  further  that  the  disadvantages  attending  water  transportation  are 
sach  that  the  rates  by  rail  should  be  materially  higher  even  in  order  to  make  equal 
competition,  and  he  asserts  that  the  shippers  of  the  Middle  West  are  trying  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  ignore  these  disadvantages  and  make  the  rates  bv  rail  unduly  low. 
In  shipping  by  sea  it  requires  at  least  four  months  longer  to  take  goods  hy  sailing  vessels 
from  New  xork  to  San  Francisco  than  in  shipping  oy  rail.  Tne  capital  invested  in 
the  goods  during  this  voya^  is  idle,  and  the  inter^  must  be  considered.  Moreover, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  the  goods  will  arrive  by  sailing  vessels  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  purchaser  of  the  gooos.  Again,  to  the  sea  rate  the  marine  insur- 
ance must  be  added,  as  well  as  the  liability  to  damage.  All  these  disadvantages  it  is 
now  sought  to  ignore.     ( 745, 746. ) 

5.  Pacific  coast  rates  and  the  Denver  case. — Mr.  Wheeler  holds  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  decision  in  the  Denver  case  pointed  out  rightly  the 
inconsistency  of  the  principle  of  making  sea  competitive  rates  as  regards  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  inland  cities.  Inde^,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  and  other 
cites  on  the  Missouri  River  are  put  by  the  railroads  on  an  equality  on  tne  basis  of 
the  sea  competitive  rates  from  New  York.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  Denver  case  held  that  the  railroads  might  not  justly  draw  the  line  at  the  Mis- 
souri River,  but  must  eive  Denver  and  even  Salt  Lake  City  the  advantage  of  lower 
rates.  The  rate  has  been  higher  from  these  places  to  San  Francisco  than  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  New  York.  The  aim  of  the  railroads  in  arranging  the  rates  in 
this  wa^  has  been  to  create  the  business  as  near  as  possible  to  their  eastern  termini, 
increasing  the  length  of  the  haul.  It  is  also  the  aim  of  the  railroads  starting  from 
Chicago  and  Miasonri  River  points  to  secure  lower  rates  from  those  points  than  pre\'ail 
from  New  York  in  order  that  manufacturing  and  other  interests  may  be  built  up  at 
their  eastern  termini  and  that  their  business  mav  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
business  of  seaboard  cities  whidi  have  natural  and  better  geographi(»d  positions 
as  reguds  Fladfic  coast  tnlfic.    For  this  reason  the  witness  thinks  that  the  Pacific 
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coast  would  benefit  by  the  establiBhment  of  consolidated  lines  of  railways  operating 
all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  coast.    These  through  roads  would  have  no  motive  to  ■ 
build  up  the  middle  cities,  such  as  exists  at  present,  but  could  haul  the  traffic  aJl  the 
way  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     (746,747.  t 

6.  Eristing  sea  transportation  routes  to  San  ^Francisco, — Mr.  Whbeler  says  that  there 
is  not  at  present  apparently  any  tendency  for  the  sea-carrying  trade  of  San  Francisco 
to  come  under  the  domination  of  the  railroads.  There  formerly  was  such  a  tendency, 
which  caused  great  alarm  to  the  Pacific  coast  shippers.  Very  recently  a  new  Une  of 
vessels  has  been  established  known  as  the  American-Hawaiian  line.  This  is  to 
operate  very  large  steam  vessels,  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  tons  register.  There  will 
be  a  sailing  each  month  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  From  San  Francisco  the  vessels  go  to  Honolulu  to  take  sugar  cargoes, 
whence  they  return  to  New  York.  The  great  advantage  of  these  vessels  over  the 
sailing  vessels  which  have  been  so  largely  used  is  the  certainty  as  to  the  time 
of  arrival.  They  expect  to  make  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
in  60  days,  and  they  are  fully  as  r^ular  as  the  rail  lines  in  the  delivery  of 
freight.  The  merchant  merely  has  to  figure  40  days  longer  and  he  can  make  his 
orders  accordingly.  In  the  case  of  sailing  vessels  there  was  no  certainty  whether  they 
would  arrive  in  4  months,  in  6  or  8  months,  or  even  longer.  The  merchant  might 
find  his  goods  arriving  after  the  season  for  them  had  passed. 

The  rates  established  by  this  new  line  of  steamers  are  scarcely  higher  than  the 
sail  rates  previously  prevailing.  They  run  from  40  cents  to  66  cents  per  hundred 
poimds.  The  all-rail  rates  on  similar  classes  of  goods  range  from  60  cents  to  $3. 
The  rail  carriers  make  especially  low  rates  on  goods  which  are  carried  in  the  lower 
holds  of  vessels,  such  as  iron  and  steel  products  of  different  sorts.     (750.) 

Mr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  competition  of  sea  carriers  at  San  Francisco  ports  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  ranama  Railroad  run  three  or  four  steamers  each 
way  monthly  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  To  be  sure  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  is  interested  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line,  constituting  the  western 
end  of  this  Panama  system,  but  this  line  does  not  now  have  power  to  fix  rates.  The 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  is  operating  vessels  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 
tons  burden  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
These  steamships  have  a  latere  capacity  and  relatively  small  coal  consumption,  and 
can  take  car^^oes  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  very  cheaply.  They  are  taking  all 
classes  of  freight.  There  is  nothing  but  perishable  freight  that  can  not  go  around 
the  Horn,  and  even  perishable  freight  can  be  handl^  with  proper  appliances. 
(673.) 

VI.  TICKET  BBOKEBAGE— PASSENGEB  BUSINESS. 

A.  Character  of  people  engaged  In  brokerage  business. — 1.  Gener- 
ally.— Mr.  LiNDENBEROBR  says  that  there  are  two  regularly  organized  associations  of 
ticket  brokers — the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  with  a  membership  of  336, 
and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  with  a  membership  of  83.  Mr.  Lin- 
denberger  assumes  that  each  member  has  3  clerks,  on  an  average,  so  that  there 
are  1,800  or  2,000  persons  making  a  living  at  the  business  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  larger  cities  the  business  is  conducted  by  those  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
it;  in  smaller  places  it  is  done  laiigely  by  persons  in  other  lines  of  business,  very  fre- 
quently by  those  who  conduct  book  and  news  stands  in  hotels.  Many  members  of 
the  Amencan  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  have  been  engaged  exclusively  in  this 
business  for  from  10  to  30  years.  They  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
communities  and  of  the  railway  managers.  Mr.  Lindenberger  does  not  know  to 
whom  he  could  more  safely  refer  for  a  certificate  of  character  than  to  the  railway 
passenger  men  of  his  city,  though  many  of  them  are  bitter  antagonists  in  a  business 
way.    (320.) 

Not  a  broker  now  in  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  has  ever  been 
arrested  for  fraud  or  chai^ged  with  it.  Members  have  been  expelled  for  doing  an 
ille^timate  business.     (35^  357.) 

Mr.  Lindenbeiger  states  further  that  education  m  a  ticket  brokers'  office  is  a  com- 
mon stepping-stone  to  employment  in  thepassen^r  departments  of  railways.  He 
knows  several  prominent  railroad  men  in  high  positions  who  received  their  first  edu- 
cation in  the  ticket  business  behind  a  brokers  counter.  A  man  there  becomes  famil- 
iar with  every  form  of  ticket  that  is  issued,  with  the  different  lines  of  road  in  the 
United  States,  with  connections,  etc.     (325,  350. ) 

2.  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association, — Mr.  Lindenberoeb  submits  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association.  Any  person 
of  good  moral  character  M'ho  possesses  the  necessary  ability  and  capital  is  eligible  to 
membership  upon  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  executive 
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oommittee,  the  location  will  admit  of  his  admission.  '  A  member  may  hold  not  more 
than  two  membershipB  in  any  one  city  and  not  more  than  five  in  the  association. 
A  membership  under  which  the  holder  has  conducted  business  for  not  less  than  6 
months  may  be  sold  or  assigned  to  any  person  eligible  to  membership,  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive  committee.  In  every  city  where  there  are  three  or  more 
members,  the  members  must  organize  a  local  division  having  for  its  objects  uniformity 
of  selling  rates  and  the  destruction  of  hostile  competition.  New  applicants  in  a  «ity 
where  one  or  more  memberships  are  operated  must  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  forty  times 
the  amount  of  the  prescribed  fee,  as  follows:  Class  A,  $1,000;  class  B,  |600;  clai^  0, 
$400:  class  D,  $200.  No  member  may  conduct  his  business  in  any  place  where  liquor 
i«  sold,  nor  in  any  place  objected  to  by  the  executive  committee. 

All  association  rebate  oraers,  when  properly  drawn  by  members  in  good  standing, 
must  be  honored  without  question.  Whenever  a  ticket  or  coupon  purchased  of  a 
member  by  a  passenger  is  not  accepted  for  passage,  through  no  neglect  of  the  passen- 
ger, and  the  passenger  is  obliged  to  pay  fare,  the  full  amount  of  fare  so  paid  must  be 
retained  to  the  passenger.  Whenever  a  ticket  is  sold  without  recourse,  wholly  or  in 
part,  this  must  be  stat^  in  writing  to  the  passenger  at  the  time  of  such  sale.  All 
dispates,  whether  between  members  or  t^tween  patrons  and  members,  must  be 
referred  directly  to  the  executive  committee  as  a  board  of  arbitration,  from  whose 
decision  appeal  lies  to  the  annual  convention.  If  a  member  fails  to  make  good  any 
written  or  verbal  guaranty  to  a  passenger,  the  guaranty  must  be  made  good  by  the 
association,  when  so  decided  by  the  executive  oommittee,  and  the  amount  must  be 
cluuged  to  the  member.  Any  transaction  between  a  member  and  any  person  or  cor> 
poration  whereby  the  system  of  ticket  brokerage  may  be  liable  to  injury  or  de^gradation 
IS  declared  to  be  a  miBoemeanor;  so  also  is  the  buying  of  employees',  complimentary, 
or  stock  passes.  The  punishment  for  a  misdemeanor  is  reprimand,  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $100,  suspension  (one  or  alH,  or  expulsion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
committee.  If  the  onense  is  sucn  as  to  cause  pecuniary  damage  to  either  a  patron, 
corporation,  or  member,  the  executive  commiUee  may  also  require  such  restitution 
from  the  offender  as  they  may  deem  proper.  No  member  is  permitted  to  have  any 
transaction  relatinj^  to  ticket  brokerage  with  a  broker  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
association,  nor  with  a  suspended  member.  A  member  who  joins  another  associa- 
tion of  ticket  brokers  is  to  oe  suspended  or  expelled,  at  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  association  maintains  a  oommittee  on  hostile  legislation,  consisting  of  one 
member  elected  annually  by  the  convention.  The  committeeman  receives  a  salary 
of  $2,500  a  year.  In  the  event  of  hostile  l^islation  in  any  State,  the  members  in 
each  State,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  hostile  l^slation,  are  to 
pay  50  per  cent  oi  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  association  is  to  pay  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  also  submits,  as  indicating  the  care  with  which  the  association 
tries  to  exclude  improper  persons,  the  form  of  appUcation  for  membership  and  the 
reference  blanks,  which  are  to  be  filled  by  3  members  of  the  association,  by  a  banker, 
and  by  2  merchants,  to  all  of  whom  the  applicant  for  membership  is  required  to 
refer.     (321-^24.) 

B.  Metliods  of  business. — 1.  Oeneral  nature  of  business. — Mr.  Lindenberger, 
of  the  American  locket  Brokers'  Association,  says  that  the  business  of  ticket  brokers 
is  to  buy  passenger  tickets  from  the  agents  of  railways  and  from  passengers  and  to 
seU  them  to  travelers  below  the  published  tariff  rates.  ( 318. )  The  brokerage  business 
depends  on  the  existence  of  inequaUty  and  discrimination  m  the  passenger  business. 
If  the  roads  treated  the  public  "with  exact  and  equal  justice,  there*woula  be  no  room 
for  ticket  brokers.  A  universal  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile  would  destroy  the  broker's 
busineaB.     (355.) 

2.  Scalping  HcKds. — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  a  ticket 
broker  to  bujr  a  ticket  to  some  through  point  "which  is  perhaps  a  competitive  point, 
and  upon  which  very  likely  some  one  of  the  various  roaas  in  this  line  are  anxious  for 
business  and  will  pay  a  commission,"  sell  the  ticket  to  a  passenger  to  an  intermediate 
point,  and  give  the  passenger  a  rebate  order  on  a  broker  at  that  place.  Passenger 
aeents  sometimes  come  to  orokersand  ask  them  to  send  business  over  their  road, 
offering,  for  instance,  to  extend  the  time  limits  on  any  ticket  that  may  expire.  Some- 
times mey  pay  a  commission  and  sometimes  they  do  not.     (352.) 

3.  Furnwiirig-rate  sheets. — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  a  common  method  of  ticket 
brokers  favorably  situated  for  securing  tickets  is  to  issue  fumishing-rate  sheets  to 
their  correspondents.  Suppose  a  passenger  asks  a  Washington  broker  for  a  rate 
to  Denver.  The  regular  fare  is  $48.  The  broker  may  have  a  ticket  to  Buffalo  or 
Clevelaod  or  Pittsburg  or  Chicago.  He  examines  his  rate  sheets  for  a  furnishing 
rate  from  a  broker  in  the  city  which  he  has  a  ticket  to.  The  customer  takes  the 
part-way  ticket  and  an  order  upon  the  correspondent  in  the  intennediate  city  for  a 
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ticket  to  finish  his  journey.  He  will  probably  save  $3  or  $5.  If  the  Washington 
broker  has  no  ticket,  and  if  the  furnishing  rate  is  low  enough,  he  may  be  able  to 
buy  a  r^ular  ticket  at  local  rates  to  the  intermediate  point  and  still  allow  the  customer 
a  saving  over  the  through  rate.     (320. ) 

4.  Mileage  books. — Mr.  Lindenberoer  says  that  ticket  brokers  deal  lai^^ly  in  mile- 
age books.  They  are  usually  bought  by  the  broker  direct  from  the  railroad  companies 
and  sold  to  patrons  who  need  a  smaller  quantity  of  mileage  than  that  containea  in  a 
full  book.  If  the  customer  is  known  to  the  broker,  he  may  be  permitted  to  return 
the  book  by  mail.  Otherwise  he  pays  the  full  value  and  receives  a  rebate  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  ticket  broker  in  the  city  he  is  bound  for.  In  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York  and  on  many  roads  m  other  parts  of  the  country  boo£  are 
good  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  though  there  are  regulations  which  nominaUy 
restrict  the  use  of  them  to  the  purchaser  or  to  persons  connected  with  him  in  a 
family  or  business  way.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  general  passeneer  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  this  company's  books  are  spoken  of  as  good  in  the  hands  of 
the  holder,  tnough  the  ordinary  restrictions  are  printed  upon  tnem.  Ten  years  ago 
Mr.  Lindenberger*8  own  business  was  very  largely  in  mileag^  books.  They  were 
bought  almost  exclusively  from  the  railroaas  direct.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  buy 
them  otherwise.  He  has  known  a  dishonest  man  to  sell  his  mileage  book  to  a  broker, 
report  to  the  company  that  it  was  lost,  and  have  it  taken  up  on  the  train  and  returned 
to  him.     (318, 354. ) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  only  interchangeable 
mileage  books  are  now  sold.  In  the  territory  of  the  Central  Passenger  Association 
a  thousand-mile  book,  good  on  37  roads,  is  used.  The  passenger  pays  |30  for  the 
book,  and  when  he  has  used  all  of  the  1,000  miles  he  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $10  on 
returning  the  cover.  West  of  Chicago  there  is  a  book  called  the  Sebastian  book. 
When  the  passenger  buys  a  ticket  of  a  railroad  company  he  takes  a  receipt,  and  those 
receipts  are  filed  in  the  book.  When  he  gets  up  to,  say,  2,000  miles,  he  can  turn 
them  in  and  get  a  rebate.  In  Michigan  there  is  another  called  the  Northern  Mileage 
Book. 

Since  the  reduction  of  rates  can  be  got  on  these  books  only  when  the  cover  is 
turned  in  by  the  original  purchaser,  they  can  not  be  bought  and  sold  by  brokers. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  traveling  man  has  not  |30  to  invest  in  a  book,  and  he 
^ts  a  broker  to  Duy  a  book  and  carry  it  for  him,  charging  him  a  percentage.  Mr. 
Lindenberger  knows  of  brokers  who  carry  as  many  as  200  books  for  these  special 
customers.     (319,  353.) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  when  each  road  sold  its  individual  mileage  books  trav- 
eling men  were  usually  allowed  3  cents  a  mile  for  their  fare  by  their  employers,  and 
they  were  able  to  buy  mileage  from  brokers  at  about  2^^  cents.  The  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  was  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  business.  Now,  in  the  territory  where  the 
interchangeable  mileage  books  are  issued,  the  houses  furnish  the  mileage  books. 
(352.) 

5.  Kailroad  spotters  and  mileage  books. — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  a  broker  some- 
times puts  out  a  mileage  book,  guaranteeing  it  to  the  purchaser,  as  brokers  always 
do,  and  the  purchaser  turns  out  to  be  a  railroad  spotter,  who  gives  up  the  ticket  to 
the  road  and  comes  back  with  a  receipt  to  show  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
conductor.  The  broker  has  to  refund  the  money.  Mr.  Lindenberger  quotes  a  news- 
paper article,  apparently  written  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  from  the  rail- 
roads, in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  "A  feature  of  this  testing  the  market, 
which  perhaps  is  not  generafly  known  to  the  public  and  which  hits  the  brokers  the 
hardest,  is  the  lifting  of  the  mileage  tickets.  All  such  tickets  bought  up  on  the  mai^ 
ket  are  confiscated  by  the  two  passenger  associations,  and  in  a  year's  time  it  means 
an  immense  financial  loss  to  the  brokers,  who  are  just  so  much  out  of  pocket.  When 
very  severe  tests  of  the  market  are  beinjr  made,  the  associations  oftentimes  get  out^ 
siders,  in  the  guise  of  traveling  men,  to  nelp,  and  in  this  manner  much  mneage  is 
secured  from  the  scalpers  which  otherwise  they  would  not  let  go,  because  of  their 
fear  of  the  *  spotters. ' ' '     (334. ) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  tnat  a  prominent  passenger  agent  in  Michigan,  desiring 
to  increase  travel  on  his  road,  put  large  quantities  of  mileage  books  in  the  hands  of 
brokers  and  guaranteed  them.  For  some  time  there  was  no  trouble;  **but  suddenly 
the  passenger  agent  changed  his  mind  and  issued  orders  to  his  conductors,  and  a 
great  many  of  these  books,  which  we  had  a  right  to  assume  had  been  bought  under 
that  understanding,  were  taken  up.  For  books  costing  $20  I  got  in  some  cases  no 
more  than  a  ride  of  100  miles — $2 — and  the  loss  to  me  was  $18.  There  was  no 
recourse  unless  we  went  into  court  and  published  the  circumstances,  and  that  does 
not  pay."     (340.) 
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6.  BaUr^war  tickets. — ^Mr.  Likdsnbebger  says  that  brokers  are  often  useful  to  the 
public  in  giving  the  benefit  of  rate-war  reductions  to  persons  who  would  not  other- 
wise get  it.  Thus,  in  1898,  there  was  a  rate  war  for  eight  months  in  Canada.  Tickets 
were  sold  at  about  half  the  usual  rate,  but  outside  of  Canadian  territory  regular  tariff 
rates  were  charged.  Thus,  in  Windsor,  one  could  buy  a  ticket  to  Toronto  for  $3.30, 
but  across  the  river  in  Detroit  one  liad  to  pay  $6.60.  The  brokers  of  Detroit  sent 
to  their  Western  correspondents,  giving  the  prices  at  which  they  would  supply,  on 
prepaid  orders,  tickets  to  Toronto  and  Eastern  points.  The  prices  were  usually  $1 
above  the  war  rate.  It  was  only  through  brokers  that  these  rates  could  be  obtained 
in  the  United  States.  The  agents  of  the  railroads  in  Detroit  were  absolutely  forbid- 
den to  give  customers  any  information  about  rates  across  the  river.  Mr.  Linden- 
berger  mentions  other  similar  instances.     (319, 320. ) 

7.  Excursion  tickets. — ^Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  ticket  brokers  not  only  buy  the 
return  parts  of  excursion  tickets  from  travelers,  but  through  their  correspondents  in 
other  cities  they  are  often  able  to  handle  both  the  going  and  the  return  coupons. 
The  railroads  often  give  brokers  advance  information  of  these  excursions,  and  the 
brokers  are  able  to  arrange  by  correspondence  to  handle  the  tickets.     (319.) 

C.  Relatlon§  to  rallroad§. — 1.  Support  of  brokers  by  connivance  of  railroads. — 
Mr.  LiNDEXBEBGER  says  that  the  growth  of  ticket  brokerage  to  the  immense  propor- 
tions it  assumed  from  about  1876  to  1896  was  due  almost  entireljr  to  the  direct  encour- 
agement and  support  of  the  railways.  Nearly  every  railroad  of  importance  emploved 
brokers;  and  when  a  road  could  not  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  establisned 
offices,  new  offices  were  opened.  W^hen  Mr.  Lindenberger  became  a  ticket  broker 
19  years  ago,  he  started  with  the  r^ular  issues  of  three  lines  of  road,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  dealt  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  all  thereat  lines  that  looked  to 
Detroit  for  business.  The  purpose  of  the  railroads  in  using  brokers  was  to  get  com- 
petitive business  which  they  could  not  reach  otherwise.  New  lines  which  desired  a 
quick  introduction  to  the  puolic  would  place  tickets  w^ith  brokers.  The  weaker  lines, 
railing  to  secure  a  living  share  of  the  passenger  traffic,  would  often  find  that  their 
only  means  of  escaping  the  receiver  was  to  call  in  their  help.  The  brokers,  with 
correspondents  all  over  the  country,  can  quickly  influence  a  large  passenger  traffic 
over  any  line  if  the  tickets  are  put  low  enough.     (326. ) 

Mr.  lindenberger  states  that  it  was  proved  some  years  ago  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  that  such  roads  as  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  had  dealt  through  brokers,  and  that  95  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the 
ticket  brokers  of  the  United  States  was  done  with  the  railroads  direct.  This  does 
not  mean  that  each  individual  broker  bought  almost  all  his  tickets  from  the  rail- 
roads. One  broker  at  a  starting  point  in  the  East,  New  York  or  Boston,  starts  a 
ticket  west,  and  it  may  travel  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  originally 
purchased  from  the  railroad  direct  by  the  broker,  and  it  is  used  from  point  to  point. 
The  dealings  of  the  brokers  with  the'  roads  are  less  of  late  years,  ^^  especially  in  the 
last  year,  when  the  traffic  associations  are  the  whole  thing."  Mr.  Lindenberger 
does  not  think  that  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage  could  be  carried  on,  at  least  to 
anything  hke  its  former  extent,  without  the  dealings  directly  with  the  roads. 
"  Where  a  broker  would  have  perhaps  anywhere  from  thirty,  fifty,  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  invested  in  stock,  ne  would  necessarily  have  to  do  the  compara- 
tively small  business  that  is  done  through  tickets  that  passengers  don't  use  and 
through  excursion  tickets."  This  would  greatly  injure,  Mr.  Lindenberger  thinks, 
the  general  public.  The  brokers  would  either  be  driven  out  of  business  or  be  driven 
to  less  public  locations. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  it  would  be  possible  to  exhibit  written  contracts  which 
have  been  made  between  ticket  brokers  and  railroad  officials  for  the  selling  of  cut^ 
rate  tickets  in  bulk,  but  it  would  be  in  violation  of  a  business  agreement  and  he 
would  not  think  it  right.  Of  late  years  such  agreements  are  simply  a  matter  of 
honor  between  the  ticket  broker  and  the  railroad  men.  **For  instance,  a  ticket 
broker  may  write  to  a  general  passenger  agent  that  he  wants  something,  that  he  can 
do  him  some  good,  and  instead  of  getting  a  reply  by  mail  a  district  passenger  agent 
or  a  traveling  passenger  agent  comes  in  and  talks  the  matter  over  and  says,  'We  will 
do  so  and  so;'  and  that  contract  stands.  The  agent  will  say,  'Buy  tickets  reading 
over  our  road,  report  to  us  the  forms  and  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  a 
check  will  follow.'  That  is  the  general  custom  of  doing  business,  and,  to  the  credit 
of  the  roads,  there  are  very  few  instances  on  record  where  the  contract  has  been 
violated  to  the  slightest  extent." 

This  witness  also  says  that  when  a  railroad  pays  a  commission  to  brokers  on  tickets 
sold  over  its  line  the  rate  is  usually  about  10  per  cent  The  broker  usually  receives 
the  same  as  an  agent     (350-352. ) 
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Mr.  Lindenbei^er  declaree  that  the  aooeptanoe  of  commissions  from  railroads  for 
selling  tickets  over  their  Unes  is  not  an  milawful  act;  but  if  the  railroads  have  made 
agreements  among  themselves  which  are  violated  by  the  payment  of  such  commis- 
sions, those  agreements  are  themselves  unlawful,  as  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade.     (355.) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  further  that  railroad  companies  when  they  are  in  an  agree- 
ment not  to  cut  rates  will  often  pay  a  commission  to  brokers,  stipulating  that  the 
rate  must  not  be  cut.  The  brokers  work  for  those  particular  lines  and  get  business 
for  them.  The  brokers  have  many  customers  who  are  friends  of  years*  standing,  and 
will  buy  of  them  rather  than  of  the  regular  agents  at  the  same  rate.  A  regulation 
that  all  tickets  must  be  sold  at  tariff  rates  will  not  destroy  the  brokers'  offices.  But 
the  passenger  associations  now  say  how  many  outside  offices  a  railroad  may  have, 
and  if  an  antiscalping  law  were  passed,  and  men  could  not  sell  tickets  without  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  railroad  company,  the  passenger  associations  would  then  control  the 
business.     (357. ) 

2.  Effect  on  railroad  tickets. — Mr.  Lindsnbesger  says  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1898 
the  railroads  cut  off  second-class  rates  generally  throughout  the  Southwest,  without 
making  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the  first-clasQ  rate.  The  effect  was  that  while 
the  lowest  rate  between  New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  prior  to  January  1,  1899,  was 
113.50,  the  lowest  rate  after  that  date  was  $19;  the  lowest  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Austin,  Tex.,  before  January  1,  1899,  was  $23.75;  after  that  date  $32.15.  He  thinks 
the  average  difference  was  40  per  cent.  Just  before  Mr.  Lindenbei^r  appeared 
before  the  commission  the  railroads  again  put  second-class  tickets  on  sale,  reducing 
the  minimum  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  from  $23  to  $16.50,  from  New 
Orleans  to  St  Louis  from  $18  to  $12.50,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Kansas  City  from 
$24.35  to  $15.50.  ReduC^  party  tickets  to  various  Nortliem  points  were  also  offered. 
This  reduction  of  rates  is  attributed  to  the  competition  of  ticket  brokers  in  selling 
low-rate  tickets  by  roundabout  routes.     (336. ) 

3.  Ticket  brokerage  and  railroad  compeHiion, — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  there  is 
room  for  brokers  as  long  as  there  is  competition  between  railroads.  **The  broker 
thrives  best  when  trade  is  bad  and  when  rates  are  high.  When  people  are  making 
money  the  savings  effected  through  brokers  do  not  amount  to  so  much  to  them;  they 
are  not  so  anxious  to  buy.  When  the  railroads  are  doing  lots  of  business  they  do  not 
care  for  us.  But  when  the  railroad  companies  get  in  a  close  place  and  need  business, 
they  get  out  and  look  for  it,  and  the  ticket  broker  is  in  a  position  to  give  it  to  them." 
(350.) 

D.  Liegftimacy  of  brokerage  biulness. — 1.  Attitude  of  brokers  toward 
fraud. — Mr.  Lindenberger,  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers*  Association,  submits  a 
copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  that  association  offering  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  member  of  the  association  who  is  gjuilty  of  forging  a  railway  ticket, 
or  who  has  changed  the  destination  of  a  ticket,  with  intent  to  aefraud.  For  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  any  ticket  broker  not  a  member  of  the  association,  for  either 
of  these  acts,  the  association  ofiters  a  reward  of  $200.  In  a  circular  accompanying  the 
announcement  of  this  offer,  the  secretary  of  the  association  says  that  the  offer  is  made 
to  prove  that  the  slanderous  stories  put  in  circulation  by  certain  railwav  officials  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  ticket  brokers  to  force  and  alter  railway 
tickets  are  infamous  fal^hoods.  The  circular  is  also  intended,  however,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  any  ticket  broker  who  may  be  tempted  to  dishonest  practices  that  the  associa- 
tion will  spare  neither  energy  nor  money  to  put  him  out  of  the  calling  he  has  disgraced. 
(325.) 

This  witness  declares  that  the  value  of  fraudulent  tickets  that  the  railroads  carry 
passengers  on  for  which  they  receive  no  compensation,  is  very  small  indeed.  Most 
fraudulent  tickets  are  fraudulent  simply  by  extension  of  a  time  limit  The  rail- 
roads have  actually  been  paid  for  carrving  the  passenger.  Of  course  that  is  no 
excuse  for  the  use  of  such  a  ticket.  So  far  as  broKers  are  concerned,  ticket  frauds 
are  usually  discovered  through  them.  It  has  been  the  custom  with  railroad  com- 
panies, and  is  really  the  most  effective  way  of  detecting  frauds,  burglaries,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  they  learn  of  a  fraudulent  issue  of  tickets,  or  of  tickets  being  stolen,  to  notify 
a  broker  through  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  and  that  information  id 
sent  by  wire  or  by  the  first  mail  all  over  the  United  States.  Every  ticket  broker  is 
on  the  lookout  for  those  tickets.  The  fraud  can  not  continue  long.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  any  case,  however,  for  fraudulent  tickets  to  be  accepted  on  a  road  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  consent  of  the  auditing  department.  A  ticket  pre- 
sented on  a  train  is  turned  in  by  the  conductor  as  soon  as  he  finishes  his  trip,  ana  by 
the  next  day  it  is  checked  up.  There  is  less  chance  of  fraudulent  tickets  being 
accepted  by  a  railroad  than  of  almost  any  kind  of  a  fraud  being  perpetrated  on  a 
railroad,  or  a  bank,  or  any  other  corporation.     (359.) 
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2.  Guarantee  of  tickets. — Mr.  Lini.bnberobr,  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Aabo- 
dation,  8a3rB  that,  by  the  custom  of  the  business  and  the  rules  of  the  association,  imless 
a  broker  has  the  passenger's  written  agreement  to  the  contrary  he  is  responsible  for 
the  ticket  that  he  sells.  The  acts  of  all  the  ticket  brokers  in  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association  are  guaranteed  to  the  public.  Though  the  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion provide  for  a  written  undertaking  by  a  passenger  to  assume  all  risk  of  the  good- 
ness of  a  ticket,  Mr.  Lindenberger  has  never  sold  a  ticket  on  such  terms.  He  has 
never  sold  a  ticket  which  he  was  not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  for.  If  he 
pells  a  passenger  a  ticket  for  |8,  the  regular  fare  being  $10,  ana  the  ticket  is  refused, 
he  is  compelled  by  the  rules  of  the  association  to  make  the  passenger  good.  He  pays 
not  the  $8  that  he  received,  but  the  |10  which  the  passenger  had  to  pay.    (349,  &0. ) 

3.  Buying  of  passes, — ^Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  the  buying  of  passes  is  disrepu- 
table and  dishonorable;  he  never  bought  one,  nor  sold  one,  nor  permitted  one  to  be 
sold  in  his  office.  ''While  railroad  compimies  may  issue  passes  improperly,  for 
political  purposes  or  otherwise,  it  does  not  justify  brokers  in  handling  them.  We 
confine  our  operations  to  tickets  that  the  railroad  company  receives  its  price  for." 
He  used  to  inform  the  railroad  when  a  pass  was  offered  to  him  for  sale,  but  now  he 
prefers  not  to  see  the  pass.  Very  sad  results  sometimes  come  from  the  revelation  of 
such  breaches  of  confidence  to  the  officers  who  have  issued  the  passes.     (368.) 

4.  Passenger  tickets — Prinied  conditicms  as  contracts. — Mr.  Lindenberger  does  not 
think  that  the  conditions  printed  by  railroads  upon  their  passenger  tickets  constitute 
contracts.  If  such  a  ticket  is  a  contract,  why  does  it  not  require  the  revenue  stamp 
which  the  law  compels  to  be  placed  on  every  business  contract?  On  almost  every 
ticket  there  is  a  statement  that  the  railroad  will  be  responsible  for  only  a  certain 
amount  of  baggage;  but  this  announcement  does  not  hold  in  law.     (355. ) 

The  witness  considers  that  the  railroads  do  a  wrong  in  requiring  any  person  to 
sign  a  name  on  a  ticket  or  a  mileage  book.  As  to  the  question  of  forgery  m  signing 
the  name  of  another  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Lindenberger  remembers  read- 
ing of  one  case  in  Califomia  where  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  tried  to  punish 
a  man  for  signing  another  man's  name,  and  the  court  decided  that  the  original 
purchaser  in  selling  the  ticket  necessarily  gave  the  purchaser  authority  to  use  his 
name  in  that  connection.     (354. ) 

£•  Te§tfinony  of  Mr.  Blanehard  on  ticket  brokerage.— Mr.  Linden- 
berger refers  in  detail  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Georse  R.  Blanchard  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  in  condemnation  of  ticket  brokerage.^  He  takes  up  Mr. 
Blanchard' s  propositions  point  by  point. 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Blanchard's  statement,  that  ticket  brokerage  is  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  10  States,  Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  the  legislatures  of  36  States  have 
refused  to  pass  such  laws;  that  in  2  of  the  10  States  the  highest  courts  have  declared 
the  laws  unconstitutional,  and  the  law  is  inoperative  in  the  8  States  where  it  exists. 
As  to  the  prohibition  of  ticket  brokerage  in  Canada,  Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that 
when  the  law  went  into  effect  there  were  only  3  brokers  in  the  Dominion,  so  that 
there  was  no  power  to  organize  resistance;  but  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  Canadian  roads  openly  paid  commissions  to  brokers  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  i.s  probable  they  are  doing  so  to-day.  The  traffic  in  tickets  by  individual  pas- 
sengers and  by  hotel  clerks  is  common  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  Lindenberger  never  heard 
of  a  prosecution  under  the  law. 

As  to  the  condemnation  of  ticket  brokerage  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
miesion,  that  was  published  in  December,  1896,  ana  though  the  commission  has  since 
made  three  annual  reports  and  has  treated  exhaustively  all  the  other  principal  sul)- 
jects  relating  to  transportation,  it  has  ignored  ticket  brokerage.  It  is  probable  that 
a  closer  acquaintance  "has  taught  them  the  error  of  their  earlier  judgment."  As  to 
Mr.  Blanchard's  statement  that  the  best  moral  sense  of  the  commercial  world  is 
against  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage,  Mr.  Lindenberger  undertakes  to  show  how 
the  supposed  manifestations  of  this  moral  sense  have  been  obtained.  He  (juotes  in 
full  a  circular  said  to  have  been  issued  on  December  10, 1897,  from  the  **Anti8calping 
hill  headquarters,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C."  It  calls  attention  to  the 
nwessity  of  bringing  ail  possible  influence  to  bear  on  the  new  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  For  this  purpose  railroad  officers  are  asked  to 
oj>en  correspondence  "with  the  president  of  each  and  every  society,  organization, 
etc.,  reauesting  reduced  rates  for  conventions  and  meetings,  with  a  view  that  you 
secure  the  aid  of  such  organizations  in  passing  favorable  resolutions,"  and  individfual 
letters  to  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  circular  also  suggests  that  "it  may  be 
necessary  to  agSLin  organize  throughout  the  country  for  an  a^jessive  campaign  in 
secaring  petition^  in  every  town  along  the  lines  of  railways."     it  is  assumed  that  the 
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local  agentfi  of  the  railroads  will  be  instructed  to  get  these  x>etitions,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  they  be  instructed  to  secure  at  the  head  of  each  petition  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  town.  The  circular  also  su^^ts  that  unless  the  bill  is  passed 
in  both  Houses  at  the  present  session,  it  will  probably  be  almost  impossible  to  secure 
favorable  action  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  the  cessation  of  scalping  means  the  stoppa^  of  many 
Illegal  practices  which  create  unauthorized  discriminations  in  passenger  sSfairs.  Mr. 
Linden  Derger's  reply  is  that  the  cessation  of  ticket  brokerage  means  the  destruction 
of  competition,  but  that  the  broker  in  some  degree  prevents  discrimination.  In  the 
offices  of  railways  discriminations  are  constantly  going  on.  Social  and  political  debts 
are  paid  by  passes  and  special-rate  tickets,  and  shippers  and  men  of  influence  are 
constantly  favored.  Holders  of  tickets  on  which  the  limits  have  expired  can  get  the 
time  extended  if  they  have  influence  enough.  The  ordinary  passenger  has  to  submit 
to  the  r^^lar  rules,  except  for  the  relief  secured  througn  ticket  brokers.  Mr. 
Blanchard  says  that  resold  tickets  cut  the  local  fares  and  produce  rates  not  author- 
ized by  the  railroads  and  prohibitetl  by  law.  Mr.  Lindenbei^er  replies  that  the 
reduction  of  rates  is  an  advantage  to  the  public,  and  that  after  the  railroad  has 
received  its  price  for  transportation  it  is  not  injured  if  the  transportation  is  used  by 
one  person  rather  than  another. 

As  to  charges  of  stealing,  counterfeiting,  and  fraudulently  altering  tickets,  and  of 
false  representations  as  to  routes,  connections,  etc.,  made  by  brokers,  Mr.  Linden- 
ber^r  replies  that  the  ticket  broker  is  often  better  qualifled  and  is  more  disinterested 
in  giving  accurate  information  than  the  authorized  agents  of  rival  lines.  The  agent 
of  a  railroad  gives  information  only  about  his  ow^n  road;  the  broker  is  equally  rSuiy 
to  give  information  about  all.  As  to  stealing  and  foi^n^,  every  State  hats  laws  against 
these  crimes,  and  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  has  a  standinj^  offer  of 
a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  them  in  connection  with 
railroad  tickets. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  scalpers  have  induced  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickets 
taken  up  in  order  that  they  might  be  resold.  Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  that 
in  an  experience  of  19  years  he  has  personally  known  of  but  3  or  4  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  he  has  reported  chem  to  the  railroads  interested.  Mr.  Blanchard  also 
accuses  the  brokers  oi  having  corrupted  clerks  and  ticket  distributors  in  some  rail- 
way general  offices  by  inducmg  them  to  purloin  tickets.  Mr.  Lindenberger  says 
that  such  things  have  no  doubt  occurred,  but  no  evidence  that  they  are  common  has 
been  laid  before  legislative  bodies  during  the  last  10  years. 

The  evidence  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  ticket  brokers  which  the  railroads  have 
used  to  create  public  feeling  against  them  is  of  no  tangible  value  whatever.  The 
witness  refers  particularly  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Museum  of  Ticket  Scalping 
Iniquity,"  in  which  pictures  are  given  of  tickets  which  are  said  to  have  been  altered 
and  plugged.  There  is  only  one  case  in  w^hich  an  accusation  is  brought  against  a 
particular  j)ereon;  such  phrases  as  these  are  used:  "A  scalper  did  so  and  so,  "this 
was  done  by  a  ticket  broker." 

Mr.  Blanchard  savs  that  scalpers  cause  railroad  wars.  Mr.  Lindenberger  replies 
that  the  rate  wars  oi  ("anada,  wnere  ticket  brokerage  is  prohibited,  refute  the  state- 
ment. Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  cessation  of  scalping  would  not  lessen  public 
facilities,  **be(*ause  each  company  could  retain  the  services  of  an  experienced  scalper 
by  conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent."  Mr.  Lindenberger  suggests 
that  this  is  an  acknowledgment  that  experienced  scalpers  are  a  benefit  to  the  trav- 
eling public;  but  he  adds:  "If  the  broker  was  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  combine 
he  would  be  quickly  robbed  of  the  very  attributes  that  now  ma^e  him  a  public 
convenience." 

Mr.  Blanchard  cromplains  that  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  do  not  reach  scalpers'  practices.  They  hold  only  the  railways  accoimt- 
able.  While  a  company  can  only  change  its  fares  by  3  days'  notice  as  to' reductions 
and  10  days'  notice  as  to  advances,  the  scalpers  can  change  them  either  way  daily 
or  hourly.  Mr.  Lindenl)erger  sees  no  objection  to  a  requirement  that  a  broker  file 
rates.  **It  is  safe  to  say  that  should  this  be  required  the  law  would  be  equally  as 
well  obeyed  as  is  the  law  relating  to  interstate  commerce  by  the  average  railroad.'* 

Mr.  Blanchard  asserts  that  if  scalping  were  abolished  the  average  fares  paid  by 
passengers  would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its  continuance.  Tne  rail- 
road will  redeem  the  unused  coupons  of  through  tickets.  If  the  passenger  takes  the 
coupon  to  a  scalper  he  will  ^et  less  than  the  railroad  would  give.  If  the  passenger 
who  ultimately  buys  it  gams,  the  passenger  who  sells  loses.  Mr.  Linaenbeiyer 
replies  that  Mr.  Blanchani  is  "misinformed."  He  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
redemption  of  tickets  with  detailed  figures.  The  first-class  rate  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  is  $17;  the  cheapest  rate  from  Kew  York  to  Buffalo  is  $8; 
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the  difference,  $9,  is  what  the  road  would  ^ve  in  the  redemption  of  the  coupon  from 
Buffalo  to  Chieajgo.  The  lowest  first-class  fare  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  is  $12.  The 
broker  would  give  the  passenger  $10  for  his  coupon  and  sell  it  to  another  for  $11; 
each  of  the  psussengers  would  save  a  dollar  and  the  broker  would  have  $1  for  his 
profit  Mr.  Liindenberger  gives  several  other  similar  instances.  He  adds  that  a 
great  many  excursion  tickets  are  sold  for  the  fare  one  way  or  less;  the  return  coupons 
nave  no  redemption  value.  The  railroad  company  has  offered  to  give  the  transpor- 
tation for  the  money  received,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  callea  on 
to  give  it,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  transportation  is  called  for  by  A 
or  by  B. 

Mr.  Blanchard  argues  that  passenger  tick'^t  brokerage  is  an  evil,  because,  in  his 
judgment,  anyone  would  admit  that  a  similar  brokerage  business  in  freight  transporta- 
tion would  be  an  unjustifiable  evil.  Mr.  Lindenbeiger  replies  that  on  the  contrary 
the  interests  of  the  people  who  pay  freight  rates  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  there 
were  brokers  in  that  line.  "The  average  shipper  would  gladly  welcome  some 
method  of  evading  the  often  arbitrary  and  excessive  rates  extorted  from  freight 
shippers."     (330-341.) 

F.  Antltlekei-brokerage  lanrt.— 1.  Stale  laws.— Agitation  by  railroads. — ^Mr. 
LiNDENBEBGERdeclares  that  with  the  concentration  of  railway  interests  and  the  forming 
of  pools  and  traffic  associations  a  system  of  persecution  against  ticket  brokers  has  been 
inaugurated  bv  the  railroads.  The  legislatures  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
been  repeatedly  solicited  to  pass  antiscalping  laws.  Such  laws  have  been  got  through 
in  only  10  States,  and  in  2  of  them — New  York  and  Texas — ^they  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  railroads  have  not  succeeded  in  gettine  such  unjust 
laws  passed  in  the  other  37  legislatures  nor  in  Congress.  Efforts  nave  been  made  in 
Con^-ess  to  this  end  for  a  dozen  vears.    Four  years  ajgo,  for  the  first  time,  a  bill  was 

got  through  the  House,  but  it  failed  of  consideration  in  the  Senate.  The  same  thing 
appened  2  years  ago.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  Lindenberger  thinks,  that 
the  times  selected  for  passing  these  bills  in  Congress  were  directly  after  Congressional 
elections.  **The  bill  is  very  unpopular  with  the  people,  and  the  Congressman  who 
would  vote  for  it  stood  the  chance  of  losing  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  his  con- 
stituents." In  support  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Lindenberger  quotes  a  circular  said  to 
have  been  issued  to  the  railroad  officers  by  the  committee  employed  to  urge  upon 
Congress  the  passage  of  the  antiscalping  bill  d  uring  the  session  of  1897-98.  ( 326, 331 . ) 
2.  Antiscalping  Uiws  unconstitutional. — Mr.  Lindenberger  submits  the  text  of  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  November  22,  1898,  holding  that  the 
antii^calping  law  is  unconstitutional.  The  court  points  out  that  while  the  title  of 
the  act  refers  to  frauds  in  the  sale  of  passenger  tickets,  there  is  nothing  in  the  body 
of  the  statute  to  indicate  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  check  fraud.  The  court 
declares  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  passenger  tickets  is  a  perfectly  normal  and 
unobjectionable  busmess.  ** I  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  how  such  a  sale  defrauds  a 
transportation  company.  If  a  transportation  company  sells  a  ticket  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  it  imdertakes  to  carry  the  holder  from  one  place  to  the  other.  It 
costs  the  company  no  more  to  carry  one  person  than  it  does  the  other.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  defrauded  or  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  the  transfer  of  such  a  ticket  by 
the  purchaser  to  another  person?**  The  statute  in  question  restricts  the  liberty  of 
citizens  of  the  State  to  engage  in  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage.  It  is  a  violation 
of  the  State  constitution  and  void  unless  it  constitutes  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  But  this  can  not  be  maintained.  No  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  persons  of 
Dad  character  from  the  business,  nor  are  the  public  authorities  given  the  right  to 
determine  by  examination  or  otherwise  the  character  of  the  persons  to  be  engaged 
in  it.  The  transportation  comjpanies  alone  are  invested  with  the  power  to  admit  to 
it  whomsoever  they  will.  Strmgent  rules  may  doubtless  be  enacted  to  punish  those 
who  are  guilty  of  dishonest  practices  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  business;  but  to  cut 
up,  root  and  branch,  a  business  that  may  be  honestly  conducted  to  the  convenience 
of  the  public  and  the  profit  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  is  beyond  the  legislative 
power. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  sajrs  that  Texas  is  the  only  other  State  whose  highest  court  has 
declared  the  antiscalping  law  unconstitutional.  Such  decisions  have  been  rendered 
in  the  lower  courts  of  Illinois.  A  decision  to  the  contrary  effect  was  rendered  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois,  but  under  circumstances  which  deprive  the  decision  of  the 
credence  which  ordinarily  attaches  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  a  State. 
A  subsequent  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  cited  in  full  by  Mr.  Lin- 
denberger^ says:  '*Our  supreme  court,  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  fictitious  case  pre- 
sented to  it,  based  upon  an  indictment  charging  an  infraction  of  the  statute  under 
consideration,  was  led  to  proclaim  its  constitutionalitv.*'  A  motion  was  afterwards 
made  in  the  supreme  court,  says  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  to  expunge  the 
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opinion  from  the  record,  on  the  all^;ed  ground  that  the  court  was  imposed  upon  and 
falsely  induced  to  render  a  decision  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  The 
court'by  a  vote  of  4  to  3  refused  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  who  made 
it  were  strangers  to  the  record;  but  "  made  the  novel  and  significant  announcement 
that  the  judgment  of  affirmance  in  the  Burdick  cases,  and  the  opinions  of  the  court 
in  deciding  them,  are  conclusive  only  as  between  the  parties  to  those  cases.  This 
announcement  was  made  knowingly,  and  there  can  be  no  mistaking  its  meaning  in 
view  of  the  record  made  in  the  case."     (341-349. ) 

3.  Attitude  of  newspajpers  tovxtrd  arUisccupifig  bill. — Mr.  Lindbnbebgeb  says  that  the 
promoters  of  antiscalpmg  le^lation  have  cuiimed  some  381  newspapers  as  opposed 
to  ticket  scalping.  Mr.  Lindenbereer  declares  that  if  only  381  out  of  the  vast 
number  of  newspapers  of  the  United  States  advocate  the  antiscalping  law,  it  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  proposition;  but,  he  adds,  the  articles  in  these  papers,  as 
shown  by  the  clipping  Dureaus,  were  nearly  all  from  the  same  pen.  It  has  often 
happened  that  the  same  article  would  appear  simultaneously  as  an  editorial  expression 
in  40  or  50  papers.  Mr.  Lindenberger  gives  a  series  of  quotations  from  various  papers 
on  the  ticket  brokers*  side  of  the  controversy.  The  Denver  Republican  is  quoted  as 
saying  of  the  railroads:  '^They  have  done  all  the]^  could  to  defeat  and  nullify  and 
overthrow  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  are  still  evading  and  defeating  its  pro- 
visions in  every  way  possible.  They  are  unwilling  to  allow  any  protection  to  be 
granted  to  the  public  and  still  demand  that  they  themselves  be  protected  from  the 
ticket  brokers  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  they  themselves  condemn.** 
Another  paper  says:  "Have  railroad  companies  become  so  helpless  that  they  need 
to  call  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  biSxien  of  carrying  a  poor  man  for  the  same  price  they  have  con- 
tracted to  carry  a  rich  man.  Such  legislation,  though  generally  couched  in  language 
intended  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  its  true  intent,  is  but  an  effort  to  aid  rich  and 

Eowerful  corporations  to  reap  a  reward  at  the  expense  of  the  common  people.**     Mr. 
indenl:)erger  adds  a  long  list  of  papers  from  which,  he  savs,  similar  expressions  may 
be  taken.     (320-328. ) 

4.  Attitude  of  labor  organizaiions  toward  arUwcalpinq  bUl, — ^Mr.  Lindenberger 
declares  that  almost  every  labor  organization  in  the  United  States,  except  the  rail- 
road organizations,  have  protested  against  the  antiscalping  bill.  He  quotes  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  by 
the  mitional  Building  Trades  Council.    The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 

Erotented  against  antiscalping  legislation  at  each  of  its  last  four  conventions.  Mr. 
rindenberger  quotes  the  prenident  of  one  of  the  great  railway  organizations,  which 
had  passed  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  antiscalping  bill,  as  saying  to 
him:  "  When  I  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  that  ticket  is  mine,  ana  I  nave  got  a  right  to 
do  what  I  please  with  it.**  Mr.  Lindenberger  is  confident  that  this  is  the  actual 
sentiment  of  every  individual  member,  even  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  who  has 
given  the  subject  any  thought,  whatever  the  resolutions  of  the  organizations  may 
declare.     (328-330.) 

5.  (wovemment  Iwense  of  ticket  brokeraae. — Mr.  Likdenberobr,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Ticket  Brokers,  declares  that  reputable  ticket  brokers,  and  especially 
meml)ers  of  his  association,  would  be  glad  to  have  ticket  sellers  licenped  by  the 
Government.  They  do  not  want  a  license  issuetl  by  the  railroads  and  subject  to 
their  rules.  They  would  be  ^lad  to  have  their  business  supervised  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  have  the  supervision  extended  over  all  sellers  of  tickets,  railroads  as 
well  as  brokers.  If  a  man  violated  the  law  his  license  could  be  withdrawn,  and  his 
career  as  a  ticket  man  would  end.     (338. ) 

O.  Rllseellaneous  evidence  as  to  paMenger  traffic. — 1.  Pdssenger 
rales. — Mr.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers,  declares  that  passenger  rates  have 
l)een  changed  very  materially  in  recent  years,  and  have  gone  down  per  mile  just  about 
one-half.  The  State  of  New  York  in  the  charter  granted  to  the  New  York  Central 
road  fixed  a  maximum  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile.  Naturally  the  tendency  of  the  rail- 
road is  to  maintain  the  rate  at  2  cents  as  long  as  it  can,  but  it  transports  passengers 
to-day  at  considerably  less  than  2  cents  a  mile.     (774,  775.) 

2.  Through  tickets j  checkina  of  baggage. — Mr.  Lindenberger  points  out  that  while  a 
limited  through  ticket  may  be  g^ood  for  a  stop  at  certain  junction  points,  baggage  will 
only  be  checked  to  the  destination  of  the  ticket.  For  instance,  a  ticket  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  may  permit  the  holder  to  stop  off  in  Detroit;  but  he  can  not  get  his 
baggage  there  unless  by  paying  an  excess  baggage  rate,  the  same  as  if  his  bajosage 
haabeen  carried  to  Chicago  and  brought  back.  Again,  from  Eastern  points  tickets 
are  sold  to  I-.os  Angeles  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  same  price  as  to  either  point  direct.  A  passeMer  with  baggage 
ch^ed  to  San  Francisco  may  wish  to  discontinue  his  journey  and  get  his  baggage 
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at  Lo6  Angeles.  ''The  company  confiscates  the  ticket,  although  they  ma^  not  have 
carried  the  baggage  or  the  passen^r  one  mile,  and  are  paid  their  proportion  of  the 
through  rate  by  the  company  issmng  the  tickef     (337. ) 

3.  Second-class  tickets, — Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  that  second-class  and  first-class 
passengers  have  exactly  the  same  accommodations  and  rights.  The  only  difference 
18  that  a  second-class  ticket  will  not  be  accepted  on  a  sleeping  car.  A  railroad  com- 
pany can  not  force  a  second-class  passenger  to  ride  in  a  smoker.  A  smoker  is  not 
second  class,     (p.  357.) 

4.  Immigrant  tickets. — ^Mr.  Lindenbebobr  says  that  newly  arrived  immigrants  are 
able  to  ^t  cheaper  rates  than  American  citizens  can  set  for  exactly  the  same  service. 
The  bunneas  at  the  Atlantic  ports  is  so  controlled  bv  a  pool  that  no  person  other 
thim  one  who  has  arrived  from  some  foreign  port  can  buy  an  immigrant  ticket.  His 
name  must  appear  on  the  manifest  of  some  steamship  company.  In  many  instances 
an  immigrant  rides  side  by  side  with  an  American  citizen  who  pays  $2  or  $3,  or  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  $5  more,  simply  because  the  railways,  in  a  pool  oiganization, 
control  all  the  immigrant  business.     (356^ 

5.  Pullman  Palace  Cor  Company. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade, 
holds  that  the  Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company  has  offered  the  most  valuable  facilities 
that  have  been  furnished  to  the  railroads  and  probablv  the  most  equitable.  Its 
management  has  enabled  the  railroad  companies  to  afford  to  the  public  better  service 
than  could  have  been  maintained  by  any  other  system.  The  merging  of  all  the 
other  palace  car  lines  into  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  been  simply  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  The  most  powerful  railroads  have  failed  to  furnish  an  equiva- 
lent service.    (696.) 

6.  Discrimination  against  New  York — Passenger  traMc. — Mr.  Lanoley,  representing 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  testifies  mat  that  association  has  been  in 
existence  for  4  years.  It  has  1,300  members,  and  is  composed  of  merchants, 
manufacturers,  bankers,  and  men  in  other  business  interests.  The  direct  members 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25,  and  the  associate  members,  who  are  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States,  pay  nothing.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  foster  the  trade 
and  welfare  of  New  York.  The  main  reason  whv  the  association  was  established 
was  because  of  the  advantages  given  to  certain  Western  cities  by  the  railways  over 
New  York.  A^  an  instance,  may  be  taken  the  running  of  excursion  trains.  A  cer- 
tain territory  lyfUg  near  St.  Louis  is  considered  as  tributary  to  that  city  as  a  market. 
The  railways  intr^uced  excursion  rates  with  the  object  of  encouraging  merchants 
to  go  to  that  market  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  respect  of  other  Western  cities. 
The  result  was  that  those  Western  cities  became  possessed  of  a  trade  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  merchants  of  New  York.  New  York,  if  not  discriminated 
against,  will  be  able  to  hold  her  own  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  even 
as  against  the  Western  cities,  in  territory  which  would  naturally  be  considered  terri- 
tonr  tributary  to  them.  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  association  were  to  have  the 
raihoads  grant  to  New  York  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  granted  to  the  Western 
cities  in  the  matter  of  rates.  The  New  York  merchants  do  not  ask  for  discriminat- 
ing rates.  All  they  want  is  to  be  put  on  a  relative  basis  of  equality.  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  are  likewise  competitors  of  New  York,  but  the  practice  of  having  excur- 
non  rates  to  those  cities  was  not  adopted  as  it  was  with  the  Western  cities.  The 
merchants  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Thiladelohia  have  taken  action  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.    (859-960. ) 

Vn.  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  SPTTTATIOK. 

A.  Relation  of  railroads  to  coal  Indnitry.  Alleged  commiuilty 
of  Interest. — ^1.  Description  of  anthracite  coal  roads. — Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Journal,  says  that  the  railroad  conipanies  which  bring  anthracite  coal  to  tide 
water  are:  The  Pennsylvania,  running  to  Perth  Amboy ;  the  Leh^h  Valley,  to  South 
i^mboy;  the  Beading,  to  Port  Reading;  the  Jersey  Oentral,  to  Port  Johnston  and 
Elizal!ethport;  the  ]%laware  and  Lackawanna,  to  Hoboken;  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  and  the  Erie,  running  to  Weehawken.  New  roads  engaged  in  the  business 
are  the  Ontario  and  Western  and  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill.    The 

Sroduct  of  the  Lehigh  anthracite  district  naturally  goes  to  Perth  Amboy  and  Port 
ohnston;  that  of  the  Schuylkill  region  to  Port  Readmg,  and  that  of  the  northern  or 
Wyoming  district  to  We^awken,  Uoboken,  and  during  the  summer  to  Newburg. 
The  Beaning  handles  the  laiiger  portion  of  the  harder  coals,  and  the  Lackawanna, 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  Erie  handle  most  of  the  free-burning  coals.    (508.) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  about  half  of  the  total  freight  traffic  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  is  in  coal.    The  hauling  of  general  meichandise  is  steadily  increasing, 
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especially  because  of  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
(546.) 

2.  Relation  of  Reading  Company  to  subordinate  companies.— Mr,  Harris,  until  recently 
president  of  the  Beading  Company,  says  that  the  Reading  Company  owns  the  stock 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Readmg  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  whicn  owns  a  laree  body 
of  anthracite  lands  and  operates  mines;  also  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railway  Company,  w-hich  ow^ns,  leases,  and  controls  railroads.  The  latter  com- 
pany is  the  successor  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  but  none 
of  the  securities  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  are  now  out- 
standing. The  Reading  Company  in  its  present  form  has  been  m  existence  since 
1896.  Its  chief  obli^tion  is  a  general  mortgage  secured  by  the  properties  of  the 
other  companies,  which  takes  up  the  old  mortgages  issued  by  these  companies.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway  Company  have  lai^ge  issues  of  securities,  but  these  are  neld  by  the  new 
company.     (697.) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  the  Readine  Company 
is  a  Pennsylyania  corporation  with  special  powers,  enabling  it  to  hold  the  stock  of 
other  corporations.  The  laws  of  Penn^lvania  prohibit  railroad  companies  from 
owning  mines.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  ana  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  Company  were  therefore  separately  organized,  while  the 
Reading  Company,  under  a  charter  giying  it  special  powers,  owns  the  stock  of  both. 
Under  this  authority,  also,  the  Reading  Company  has  bought  the  stock  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey.     (471. ) 

3.  Relation  of  railroads  to  coal  companies, — ^Mr.  McLbod,  former  president  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  says  that  each  of  the  anthracite  coal  railroads  owns  all  or  a  large  part  of 
the  stock  of  coal  mining  companies  which  are  thus  practically  departments  of  the 
railroads.  These  coal  companies  mine  coal  and  also  buy  coal  from  independent 
operators.  They  pay  freight  to  the  railroad  companies  in  the  saipe  way  as  other 
snippers,  the  accounts  being  kept  separately  from  those  of  the  railroad.     (561. )~ 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  aoes  not  sell  its  coal  to  the  railroad  company,  as  many 
of  the  indiyidual  operators  do,  but  that  it  sells  the  coal  itself  and  pays  the  railroad 
company  for  transportation  at  precisely  the  same  rates  as  are  chai^gea  to  indiyidual 
operators  who  ship  on  their  own  account.     (600. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  <&  Co.,  says  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
railroad  companies  in  Pennsylyania  haye  the  right  to  operate  coal  mines  directly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  own  the  stoc^  of  mining  companies,  which  are 
thus  practically  entirely  controlled  by  the  railroads.  The  Pennsylyania  Railroad 
Company  acquired  most  of  its  coal  properties  from  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
and  other  railroads  which  it  absorbed.  The  witness  belieyes  that  in  each  case  where 
railroads  control  coal  companies  the  coal  company  is  operated  separately  from  the 
railroad  company.  This  was  certainly  the  case  of  the  Pennsylyania  Railroad.  The 
Pennsylyania  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Su^uehanna  Coal  Company  and  controls 
the  Ly kens  Valley  Company  and  the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company.    (579. ) 

Profit  on  transportation  and  on  minin^f, — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  oi  New 
York,  says  that  in  the  ca^  of  the  railroad  companies  which  maintain  separate  coal 
companies  proper  principles  of  accounting  demand  that  the  business  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  anthracite  regions  to 
calculate  the  profits  of  the  railroads  and  the  coal  companies  accurately.  Tne  rail- 
road companies,  in  order  to  get  tonnage,  sometimes  operate  mines  at  a  disadyantaee. 
Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  accoimts  of  a  mine  and  to  know  tne 
actual  operating  expense.  This  is  especially  true  because  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  known  as  dead  work,  in  every  mine,  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  coal  produced.  Jt  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  cost  of  this  dead 
work  should  be  charged  to  improvements  of  the  mine  or  to  operating  expenses  or 
divided  between  those  accounts.     (474, ) 

4.  Control  of  coal  lands  by  railivays,  (See  also  Independent  operators,  p.  cxxvi.) — 
Mr.  Saward  asserts  that  the  anthracite  coal  lands  are  now  to  a  very  large  extent  owned 
by  the  railroads  or  their  subsidiary  companies.  They  virtually  control  the  situation. 
The  reason  for  going  into  the  coal  business  was  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  trans- 
portation business.  At  first  many  individuals  produced  anthracite  coal  in  very  small 
mines  and  with  small  capital.  These  mines  soon  gave  out  and  the  railroads  were  in 
danger  of  bankruptcy.  Therefore  in  order  to  secure  permanent  traffic  they  secured 
properties,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  made  developments  on  a  lai^er  scale.     (509. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  in  1900  out  of  47,000,000  tons  shipped  the  indiyidual 
operators  mined  16,000,000  tons,  or  about  one-third,  and  the  railroad  mines  shipped 
the  reet    On  the  Lehigh  Valley  there  is  a  much  laiger  proportion  of  indiviaual 
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operatore.  The  company  mined  in  1900  2,922,000  tons  out  of  7,675,000  tons  carried. 
The  Reading  mined  7,065,000  tons  out  of  9,674,000  tons.  The  Central  Raihx>ad  of 
New  Jersev  mined  4,133,000  tons,  while  individual  operators  along  that  line  mined 
1,670,000  tons.  The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  mined  1,086,000  tons  and  the 
individual  operators  906,000  tons.     (563). 

Mr.  Childh,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  thinks  there  would  be  some 
opuortunities  in  the  lower  anthracite  recion,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pottsville,  for 
independent  operators  to  buy  up  coal  lands  and  start  into  business.  Quite  an  amount 
of  land  has  recently  been  sold  m  this  district.  In  the  Wyoming  district  the  railroads 
(xmtrol  a  pretty  laige  proportion  of  the  field,  though  there  are  occasional  sales. 
(503.) 

)Ir.  RiCB  thinks  that  anthracite  coal  lands  are  ver>'  difiicult  to  buy,  that  they  are 
largely  held  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  that  sales  are  chiefly  made  to  those 
companies.  It  is  relatively  expensive  to  mine  on  a  small  scale  and  few  people  care 
to  start  into  the  business.     (743. ) 

Control  of  future  coal  mppiy  by  condnnatUm. — Mr.  IStearns,  president  of  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  Reading  Railroad  is  generally  considered  to  have  the 
largest  supply  of  coal.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
railroads  have  also  large  reser>'e  supplies.  The  coal  land  which  is  owned  by  the 
Jersey  Central  is  all  quite  thoroughly  developed.  A  combination  of  the  Reading 
Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  other  roads  having  ttv;  laiigest  reserves  will  give  these 
companies  a  very  strong  strat^cal  position  in  the  future  as  the  supply  becomes  more 
limited.     (687.) 

5.  Community  of  hiteresi  among  anthracite  coal  roads. — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  says  that  while  there  are  no  definite  figures  regarding 
the  common  ownership  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  it  is  a  thoroughly  well-under- 
stood fact  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Moipm  reprei<ent8  a  group  of  interests  that  are  dominant  in 
the  Readin^Ty  Lehigh  Vallejr,  Jer8ey<)entral,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and 
Erie  railroads,  and  that  it  is  believed  that  these  interests  are  taking  steps  to  control 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  The  five  roads  first  named,  including  the  Susquehanna 
and  Western,  which  is  owned  bv  the  Erie,  carried  in  1900  about  72}  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  shipments.  It  is  believed  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  are  in  general  sympathy  with  the  combination,  and  if  these  be 
included  92}  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  is  accoimted  for.  Of  the  remainder,  Coxe  Broth- 
ersi,  owning  tne  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  ^et  about  3}  per 
c-ent.  The  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  is  a  free  lance,  but  practically  makes  the 
same  rates  and  prices  as  other  roads. 

Mr.  Woodlock  believes  that  there  is  already  a  sufiicient  community  of  ownership 
to  assure  absolute  control  of  the  anthra^'ite  coal  situation.  He  does  not  think  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  capitalists  to  bring  all  the  anthracite  coal  roads  under  one 
nngle  ownership  and  management,  nor  to  buy  up  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  produc- 
tion. Such  monopoly  would  be  injudicious,  esjpecially  by  provoking  legislation.  It 
is  the  intention  rather  to  agree  upon  prices.  Tnis  is  nothing  new,  since  agreements 
have  practically  been  made  since  1885.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  how^ever, 
the  agreements  will  be  more  effective. 

Mr.  Woodlock  says,  further,  that  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Moivan  are  to  be  found 
in  the  directorates  of  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  &ie  railroads.  Mr. 
Morgan  himself  has  very  large  capital,  and  l^ides  he  represents  various  prominent 
financial  interests  which  support  nim  in  such  operations  as  these  among  the  anthra- 
cite coel  roods.  Mr.  Moi^gan  is  also  interested  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  although  that  has  other  affiliations.     (451-455.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  mdependent  i^oail  operator,  says  that  he  believes  the  common  reports 
regarding  the -establishment  of  a  community  of  interest  among  the  anthracite  coal 
roads  to  be  well  founded.  He  understands  that  leading  stockholders  in  the  dififer- 
ent  companies  have  exchanged  t»tock  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  the  interests. 
Probabl^'  the  railroads  thus  brought  into  harmony  control  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  coal  tonnage.  The  statement  as  to  the  recent  establishment  of  this  com- 
munity of  interest  is  not  denied  by  the  parties  and  the  bimkers  who  have  made  the 
arrangements.     (526.) 

Mr.  Stkasns,  president  of  the  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  he  understands  that 
railroads  controlling  practically  80  |)er  cent  of  the  anthracite  trafiic  are  now  working 
in  harmony  under  a  community  of  interest.  All  the  railroads  are  working  together 
except  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson. 
The  witness  knows  these  matters  chiefly  through  the  newspapers.  The  Delaware, 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  which  l^longs  to  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  is  in  no 
sense  a  ''Moraan  road'"  There  is  a  newspaper  report  that  the  Ontario  and  West^ 
em  has  recently  been  brought  into  the  cttmmunitv  of  interest,  but  the  witness  does 
not  know  as  to  its  correctness.     (588,  589.) 
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Mr.  Walter  says  that  he  has  no  definite  information  as  to  the  tendency  toward 
community  of  interest,  at  least  as  regards  other  railroads  than  the  Lehieh  'Valley. 
There  are  gentlemen  who  are  directors  of  other  railroads  and  also  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  The  purpose  is  not  to  establish  an  agreement  or  consolidation,  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  if  a  man  is  interested  in  several  properties  he  will  consider  the 
interests  of  each  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  the  others. 

This  witness  thinks  that  there  is  no  tendency  toward  absolute  consolidation  and 
control  of  the  anthracite  business.  The  business  is  so  complicated  and  each  com- 
pany has  such  different  problems  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  body  of  men  to 
manage  all  the  properties.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  traffic  of  the 
respective  railroads  is  in  anthracite  coal,  and  that  they  have  differing  interests  as 
regards  their  other  traffic,  makes  combination  more  difficult.  About  half  of  the 
total  traffic  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  in  general  merchandise,  the  remainder  being  in 
coal.     (545,546.) 

Mr.  Harbis,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  says  that  the  Reading 
Company,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  are  working  in  substantial  harmony.  These  roads  represent  about  67  or  59 
per  cent  of  the  entire  transportation  of  anthracite  coal.  There  is  a  slight  degree  of 
harmony  between  these  and  the  other  leading  railroads.  Still  the  relations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  those  which  are  combined  is  essentially  that  of  an  ordinary 
business  competitor.  The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  is  one  of  the  more 
recently  constructed  roads,  and  has  never  worked  particularly  in  harmony.  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  is  also  quite  independent,  and  the  witness  knows  of  no  move- 
ment toward  bringing  it  into  community  of  interest.  The  Pennsylvania  ships  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  anthracite"  coal,  the' Delaware  and  Hudson  about  the  same,  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  about  4  per  cent,  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  who  are 
entirely  independent,  ship  about  4  per  cent.  The  witness  does  not  speak  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western.  He  says  there  is  imdoubtedly  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  already  working  in  harmony  to  bring  the  others  into  the 
community  of  interest.     (598,  599,  608. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  he  knows  of  no  tendency  toward  actual  consolidation  of  the 
different  railroads.  The  tendency  toward  a  community  of  interests  is  evident  and 
understood  bv  evervone.  The  witness  feels  confident  that  such  community  of  inter- 
est is  desirable  both  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  roads  and  of  other  railroads.  Pie 
declares  he  has  no  financial  interest  involved,  but  that  he  believes  the  economies  of 
combination  will  result  in  benefit  to  the  public.  He  does  not  believe  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  those  concerned  in  the  movement  to  rob  the  public,  nor  could  they  do  so  if 
thev  would.     (571.) 

Mr.  Saward,  editor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  denies  that  there  is  aiiy  thoroueh- 

foing  combination  among  the  anthracite  coal  roads.  •  It  is  true  that  the  Vanderbilts, 
Rockefellers,  and  other  great  capitalists  are  interested  as  shareholders  in  several  of 
the  different  coal-producing  ana  coal-carrying  companies.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie,  the  Reading,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  are 
more  closely  united  than  the  other  roads.  The  Reading  has  recently  bought  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  control 
it.     (513. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  asserts  that  the  com- 
munity of  interest  between  anthracite  roads  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  com- 
petition in  the  business,  which  is  still  very  lively.  The  Ontario  and  Western  has 
not  entered  into  any  form  of  combination  or  community  of  ownership,  nor  has  it 
been  approached  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  in.  The  witness  does  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  others,  who  are  interested  in  the  other  anthracite 
roads,  own  stock  in  his  own  road.  Mr.  Depew  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
but  the  witness  does  not  think  that  he  has  a  large  block  of  stock.  The  Ontario  and 
Western  has  many  business  connections  with  the  New  York  Central,  and  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  some  representative  of  the  New  York  Central  on  its  directorate. 
(502,504.) 

Mr.  Rice  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  a  consolidation  of  the 
railroads  carrying  the  anthracite  traffic.  He  doubts  whether  the  consumer  would 
be  seriously  affected,  being  protected  by  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal,  but 
the  operation  of  such  varying  interests  under  one  head  would  be  impracticable,  and 
the  witness  sees  no  advantage  in  it.     (738. ) 

Effect  of  combination  on  small  producers. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., 
does  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest  between  the  rail- 
roads will  enable  them  to  drive  out  the  independent  operators.  If  the  attempt  were 
made  to  do  so  by  reducing  the  price  of  coal,  the  large  interests,  which  handle  the 
greater  volume  of  coal,  would  suffer  more  than  the  smaller  interests.     At  the  same 
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time  the  elimination  of  the  independent  operators  would  strengthen  the  community 
of  intereet  and  would  save  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  the  railroads  in 
maintaining  a  firm  price.     (585, 589. ) 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  the  anthracite  field. — Mr.  McLeod  says  he  does 

not  believe  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  as  a  corporation  has  any  interest  in 

the  anthracite  r^on  or  any  intention  of  building  a  railroad  there.     He  understands 

that  some  of  the  stockholders  are  interested  in  some  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads. 

(571.) 

Legal  difficulties  hmdermg  monopoly  of  anthracite  coal. — While  Mr.  Greene  believes 
that  absomte  consolidation  of  the  vanous  anthracite  mines  and  railroads  would  be 
desirable,  he  points  out  that  l^slation  in  the  various  States,  and  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania, makes  such  consolidation  difficult.  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
especially  contains  provisions  directed  a^inst  monopoly.  To  be  sure,  by  a  circuitous 
method  the  Reading  Company,  which  is  chartered  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  able 
to  control  railroads  and  mmes  at  the  same  time,  although  direct  operation  of  mines 
by  railroad  companies  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania.     (469, 471.) 

Attempted  combinaium  of  189S. — Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad, 
says  that  Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  tried  to  lease  the  Jersey  Central  and 
Lehigh  Valley  in  1893,  in  order  to  effect  a  combination  of  the  anthracite  roads. 
Then  he  branched  out  and  tried  to  control  the  New  York  and  New  England  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  roads,  but  this  was  too  much  of  an  tmdertaking,  so  that  whole 
scheme  failed.     (503.) 

6.  Recent  purcfuiees  of  anthracite  coal  lands  by  railroads. — ^Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  owners  of 
the  leading  railway  companies  reaching  the  anthracite  coal  region  are  trying  to  buy 
up  a  large  jMit  of  the  few  remaining  coal  lands  in  the  bands  of  independent  opera- 
tors. The  Ontario  and'  Western  bought  quite  a  block  of  land  from  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  about  600,000  tons  of  yearly  production  besides.  The 
Erie  Railroad  has  bougnt  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  which  produces  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  total  anthracite  tonnage.  Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  think  that  these 
purchases  were  due  to  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  independent  operators,  or  to  acquire 
absolute  monopoly,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  independent  operators  from  estamish- 
ing  a  competing  railroad^  which  would  take  away  from  the  present  railroads  a  large 
part  of  the  tonnage  of  mdividual  operators  which  they  now  carry.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company  had  just  taken  up  the  proposition  to  establish  a  new  coal  road, 
the  Delaware  Valley  and  fCinsston. 

The  purchase  by  the  Erie  Railroad  w^aa  conducted  through  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, who  first  bought  out  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  himself,  and  later  sold  it  to 
the  Erie.  The  syndicate,  headed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  is  believed  to  have  taken  its  com- 
mission in  the  form  of  Erie  firstpreferred  stock,  $5,000,000  of  which  was  issued  in 
connection  with  the  deal.  Mr.  Woodlock  thinks  that  the  price  paid  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  was  exceedingly  high.     (451-453. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  explains  the  occasion  for  the  recent  pur- 
chases of  coal  lands  by  the  railroad  companies.  He  says  that  about  1898  the  inde- 
pendent operators,  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  reasonable  rates  for  trans- 
portation, projected  a  new  railroad  from  the  Lackawanna  region  to  tide  water, 
believing  that  the  saving  in  transportation  would  justify  the  expense.  This  road  was 
to  be  known  as  the  New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western.  Various  mine  operators 
had  pledged  tonnase  to  it.  The  Temple  Iron  Company,  which  the  witness  under- 
stanos  to  be  controlled  by  the  various  railroad  companies,  bought  up  most  of  the 
mines  which  had  pledged  this  tonnage,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Some  of  the  remaining  independent  operators  afterwards  planncKi  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  tide  water  (the  Delaware  and  Kingston),  following  the  bed  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  m  particular,  was 
cooperating  in  this  enterprise.  Very  recently  the  Erie  Railroad  has  Dought  up  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  at  a  high  price,  and  the  construction  of  the  railroad  has 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  more  profitable  to  the  operators  to  sell  out  in  each  of  these  cases  at  the  big 
prices  offered,  freeing  themselves  from  the  risks  of  mining  and  of  business.     ( 521 ,  522. ) 

Mr.  Steabks,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  about  three  years  ago  the 
independent  operators  made  an  attempt  to  build  a  railroad  through  Scranton  to 
tide  water,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  lower  rate  of  freight.  Later  an  attempt  was 
made  to  build  a  line  along  the  old  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  to  Kingston.  Both 
of  these  roads  were  blocked  by  the  buying  up  of  mines  upon  which  they  would  have 
to  rely  for  tonnage.  The  Erie  bought  out  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companv,  and  it 
is  the  general  assumption  that  this  was  designed  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  line 
to  Kingston,  which  would  especially  have  sendee!  that  company.  The  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western  also  bought  out  several  collieries  which  would  have  been 
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shippers  over  the  proposed  road.  The  prices  paid  by  the  railroads  for  these  mines 
were  high,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  making  a  profit  by  operating  them  and 
transporting  the  coal  produced.  The  price  paid  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
was  about  $32,000,000.     (588,  589. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  there  was  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  railroads  over  the  propo8e<i  extension  to  tide  water  of  the 
Erie  and  Wyommg  Valley  Railroad,  which  could,  perhaps,  have  secured  7  per  cent 
of  the  tonnage.     (603. ) 

Purchase  of  coal  interests  by  Erie  system. — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, says  that  substantially  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  IS  ew  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western  Railroad  is  owned  by  the  Erie,  which  has  exchanged  its  own  stocks  for  it. 
The  Erie  has  also  recently  bionght  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  which  owned 
the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad,  extending  from  Hawley  to  Scranton,  and 
from  Hawley  to  Lackawaxen.  The  price  jmid  was  $32,000,000  in  4  per  cent  bonds, 
and  $5,000,()00  in  preferred  stock.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  had  a  capital- 
ization of  only  $5,000,000,  but  it  was  established  more  than  38  years  ago. 

The  motive  of  the  Erie  in  acquiring  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  to  guar- 
antee the  stability  of  its  transportation.  For  38  years  it  has  had  close  relations  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  but  the  Erie  itself  did  not  reach  into  the  heart  of 
the  anthracite  r^on. 

Another  motive  of  the  Erie  in  making  this  purchase  was  because  it  has  felt  in  the 
past  that  it  did  not  always  get  a  fair  share  of  the  freight  rate  on  the  coal  which  it 
nauled.  Reaching  only  the  edge  of  the  coal  field  it  had  to  pay  laree  sums  to  the 
Erie  &  Wyoming  valley  and  other  roads  which  first  hauled  the  coal.  Finally,  the 
Erie  desired  to  secure  a  permanent  coal  supply  for  its  own  use.  The  road  consumes 
350,000  tons  of  anthracite  yearly.     (552,  553.) 

Mr.  McLbod  thinks  that  the  purchase  oi  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  bv 
the  Erie  Railroad  was  a  wise  step  for  the  railroad.  It  secures  to  it  a  tonnage  which 
might  otherwise  have  gone  elsewnere.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  had  a  very 
large  amount  of  unmined  coal  which  the  Erie  will  now  transport.  The  price  paia 
was  hiffh,  but  probably  the  property  was  worth  it,  because  anthracite  coal  gets  more 
valuable  as  the  supplv  is  reduced. 

The  debt  incurred  by  the  Erie  in  this  purchase  will  be  paid  off  by  a  sinking  fund, 
to  which  10  cents  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined  is  added.  The  witness  considers  this  a 
very  wise  arrangement.  Owners  of  coal  lands  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  mui«t  do 
something  to  liquidate  the  debts  which  they  have  incurred  as  the  coal  is  exhausted. 
The  profits  of  the  Erie  on  its  coal  may  be  apparently  for  the  time  being  less  than 
those  of  less  conservative  companies  that  set  aside  no  sinking  fund.     (572, 573. ) 

Purchase  of  lands  by  Ontario  and  Western. — Mr.  Childs,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  says  that  when  it  b^an  business  in 
the  anthracite  region  in  1890  it  had  no  direct  control  of  mines.  It  desired  to  get 
control  of  large  mining  interests  in  order  to  insure  profitable  transportation.  A 
branch  from  tne  main  line  had  been  built  to  Scranton,  54  miles,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
$2,500,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  millions  more  had  been  invested  in  branch  lines  and 
equipment.  Contracts  with  Individual  operators,  running  only  a  few  years,  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  assure  business  to  the  railroad  and  eammg  of  interest  on  its 
bonds.  In  some  earlier  instances  loans  were  made  by  the  railroed  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  coal  properties,  on  condition  that  the  coal  be  shipped  over 
the  railroad  until  exhausted.  Within  the  laet  2  years  the  railroad  has  absorbed, 
indirectly,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  producing  capacity  reached  by  it.  It  bought  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Elkhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Company,  and  advanced  money  to  these  companies  to  buy  up  smaller  mines  owned  by 
individual  operators,  and  to  promote  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  mines. 
The  raiiroaa  company,  under  its  charter,  could  not  probablv  legally  mine  coal 
directly.  It  has  made  contracts  with  the  two  companies  name({  to  secure  the  trans- 
portation of  all  the  coal  which  they  shall  hereafter  produce.  In  this  purchase  of 
the  control  of  coal  lands  the  Ontario  and  Western  is  merely  following  in  the  8tei>s 
of  the  other  anthracite  roads,  the  object  being  to  insure  a  permanent  transportation 
business.     (479,480.) 

Purchase  of  coal  lands  by  Reading  Company. — Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the 
Reading  Company,  says  that  that  company  haB  not  made  any  effort  recently  to  buy 
up  independent  coal  operators.  Practically  all  of  the  Reading's  lands  were  bought 
by  Mr.  Gowan  many  years  ago.  The  witness  does  not  think  there  have  been  any 
large  purchases  of  coal  lands  by  the  Reading  during  the  past  8  years,  nor  does  he 
recall  any  purchase  made  by  Mr.  McLeod.     (604. ) 

7.  PurcJiase  of  Central  RaUroad  of  New  Jersey. — Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president 
of  the  Reading  Company,  states  that  the  Reading  Company  has  recently  bought  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  Uie  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  paying  for  it  at  the  rate 
of  $160  per  share.    This  price  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  recent  range  of  prices  of 
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stocks  of  the  Jersey  Central,  but  a  goo<l  many  years  ago  it  sold  as  high  as  $150.  The 
number  of  shares  bought  was  145,000,  costing  $23,200,000,  and  bonds  of  the  Readii^ 
Company  were  issuea  to  cover  this  amount.  In  a  certain  sense  the  aggregate  capi- 
talization of  the  two  companies  is  increased  by  this  transaction,  but  the  Central  was 
earning  a  dividend  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent  on  its  stocks,  and  at  that  rate  its  earning 
will  pay  the  interest  chai^ges  on  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Reading  without  making  it 
a  burden  on  the  general  earnings  of  the  Reading.  The  purchase  practically  simply 
changes  the  personnel  of  the  ownership  of  the  stocks  of  the  Central. 

Mr.  Harris  disclaims  any  knowledge  as  to  the  motive  of  the  bankers  in  bringing 
about  this  control  of  the  Jersey  Central  by  the  Reading.  He  says  that  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  represent  the  owners  of  the  controlling  Interest  in  the  Reading.  The  commis- 
sion chaiiged  for  the  transaction  in  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  was  not,  Mr.  Harris  believes,  more  than  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  com- 
mission. The  witness  believes  that  the  bankers  turned  over  the  shares  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  the  same  price  which  they  ]>aid  for  them.  Of  course 
the  commission  had  to  be  provided  for  in  the  issue  of  securities. 

In  explanation  of  the  advanta^  of  this  combination  Mr.  Harris  points  out  that 
the  two  railroads  naturally  constitute  one.  system.  All  business  of  the  Reading  com- 
ing from  the  South  or  Southwest  to  New  York  has  to  be  carried  over  the  Jersey 
Central  about  30  miles.  A  good  deal  of  bituminous  coal  is  hauled  bv  the  Reading 
from  West  Virginia  to  Allentown,  and  from  there  goes  90  miles  over  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral to  New  York.  Business  going  from  Philadelphia  over  the  Reading  to  Bethle- 
hem, Pa,,  is  carried  from  there  over  the  Central  to  Scranton. 

The  witness  does  not  know  of  anv  plan  for  the  absorption  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
road  by  the  Reading.  He  does  not  know,  however,  what  bankers  and  large  stock- 
holders may  be  doing  in  the  purchase  ot  stocks.  The  combination  of  the  Central 
and  the  Reading  is  not  likely  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or 
the  Pennsylvania  railroads.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  the  Reading^  but  is  not  esi)eciall^  its  competitor,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
there  any  combination  or  community  of  mterest  between  them.  (599, 607-609, 610. ) 
Mr.  McLeod  says  that  in  1892  the  Reading  Railroad  leased  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  brought  suit  to  cancel  the  lease,  but  the  wit- 
ness thinks  no  decision  was  rendered,  the  smt  being  discontinued  after  the  Reading 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  He  thinks  that  the  provision  of  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  which  restricted  the  lease  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  to  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  would  not  prevent  an  actual  purchase. 
He  understands  that  the  Reading  nas  recentlv  acquirea  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  but  he  thinKs  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  prevent  an 
abeolate  combination  and  consolidation  of  the  two  roads.     (572. ) 

Mr.  Rice  says  that  the  recent  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral bv  the  Riding  Company  is  the  third  time  that  the  Reading  has  acquired  con- 
trol of  that  company.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Reading  borrowed  money  on  the 
Jersey  Central  stock'  which  it  held,  and  was  net  able  to  retain'  the  stock  when  the 
loans  were  called.  In  the  second  case  the  lease  of  the  Jersey  Central  was  dissolved 
by  the  New  Jersey  courts.  It  was  expected  in  1893,  when  the  Reading  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Jersey  Central  and  Lehieh  Valley,  that  the  other  coal  roads  would  act  in 
harmony.  The  main  reason  why  the  combination  failed  was  that  it  did  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  reducing  prices  and  making  its  profits  through  economies. 
Instead  it  attempted  to  increase  prices^  and  could  not  sell  coal.     (737,  738. ) 

With  reference  to  the  high  price  paid  for  the  stock  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Greene  says  that  while  the  price  was  above  the  average  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
holders  of  la^ge  amounts  of  stock  are  frequentlv  unwilling  to  sell  at  market  prices. 
Moreover,  the  combination  between  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Reading  may 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  both  properties.  The  Central  owns  most  valuable  ter- 
minal facilities,  partly  now  unused,  on  the  Hudson  River.  If  these  are  sold  out  to 
another  company  which  can  make  use  of  them,  a  proper  payment  for  them  should 
be  made.  It  is  £air  to  assume  that  a  profit  will  be  made  out  of  the  investment,  even 
though  stocks  be  bought  at  hish  prices.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  actual  value 
of  one  of  the  anthracite  roads,  if  one  means  the  cost  of  reproduction.    It  is,  however, 

Suestionable,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  whether  a  new  road  could  be  built  into 
be  anthracite  coal  fields  for  less  than  the  capitalization  of  existing  roads.     (475. ) 

B.  Relation  of  rallroadi  to  Independent  operators. — 1.  Anthracite 
Coal  Operator^  Association, — ^Mr.  Fleming,  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Aasociation,  says  that  this  association  consists  of  various  smaller  so-called  inde- 
pNmdent  operaton  wno  sometimes  own  minee  in  their  own  right  and  sometimes  lease 
than. 
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The  members  of  the  association  produced  up  to  1901  about  34  per  cent  of  the  entire 
output.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  sold  out  recently  to  the  railroad  companies, 
and  the  p^resent  peroenta^  will  probably  be  about  29  or  29}. 

The  object  of  the  oigamzation  was  to  strengthen  the  small  operators  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  la^rge  corporations.  It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  association 
to  obtain  more  reasonable  rates  of  transportation.     (535). 

2.  Number  of  independent  operators  ana  their  propokion  of  tonnage. — Mr.  Haddock, 
independent  coal  operator,  says  that  it  is  very  aifficult  to  determine  just  what  an 
independent  operator  is.  Strictly  speaking,  an  independent  operator  is  one  who 
mines  his  own  coal,  and  sends  it  to  the  market  and  sells  it  himself,  or  through  a  com- 
mission agent  The  great  majoritv  of  the  smaller  operators  and  mining  companies, 
ordinarily  called  independent,  sell  their  coal  to  the  various  railroads  or  railroad 
coal  companies  under  contracts,  which  leave  them  by  no  means  independent 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  independent  operators  of  l>oth  these  classes  represent 
about  30  per  cent  of  Uie  total  tonnage,  but  they  are  growing  fewer  each  year,  and 
the  figures  are  uncertain.  The  feeling  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  great 
railroads  is  tibiat  the  freight  rate  is  open  to  attack  so  long  as  there  are  reall v  independ- 
ent operators.  The  new  contracts  on  the  65  per  cent  basis  which  are  being  made 
bind  the  operators  to  the  railroad  for  the  entire  life  of  their  property.  In  Mr. 
Haddock's  opinion,  so  many  will  sign  these  contracts  that  no  more  than  5  or  at 
the  outside  10  per  cent  of  the  production  will  remain  to  the  independent  operators 
who  conduct  their  own  shipments,  €ia  Mr.  Haddock  does  himself.  (521,  522,  531, 
532.) 

Mr.  Flbmtno,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the  inde- 
pendent operator  is  defined  ordinarily  as  the  man  who  owns  mines,  irrespective  of 
the  way  in  which  he  sells  his  coal.  If  reference  be  made  to  independent  shippers 
and  sellers  there  will  probably  hereafter  be  comparatively  few;  most  operators  will 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  contract  with  the  railroad  companies  to  sell  the  coal  to 
them.  Mr.  Fleming  is  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint  on  behalf  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators.     (542. ) 

Mr.  Steakns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  number  of  independent 
operators  in  the  anthracite  region  is  being  gradually  reduced  by  the  acquisition  of  their 
properties  by  tiie  railroad  companies  and  other  large  operators.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  independent  operators  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  these  operators  have  been  forced  to  sell  out,  but 
believes  that  they  did  so  because  they  could  get  a  very  good  price.  He  thinks  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  them  by  tne  railroads  in  any  way.  He  under- 
stands that  there  are  some  lands  in  the  Schuylkill  r^on  which  are  now  on  the 
market,  although  it  is  true  that  the  really  desirable  coal  lands  are  about  all  now 
owned  by  those  which  are  really  operating  mines.  If  lands  could  be  obtained,  an 
independent  operator  could  start  into  business  on  as  favorable  terms  as  those  already 
in  the  business. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  a  larger  proportion  of  independent  operators  than 
any  other  of  the  railroads.     (579,  580,  588.  J 

Mr.  Saward  states  that  the  independent  coal  operators  probably  at  present  pro- 
duce but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  coal — ^not  more  than  20  per 
cent  Of  this  proportion  by  far  the  greater  part  is  sold  directly  to  the  railway  com- 
panies at  the  mines  under  the  percentage  contract  arrangement.  Some  indnddual 
operators  still  sell  their  own  coal  through  commission  houses.  John  C.  Haddock  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  operators.     (508,  509. ) 

Mr.  Greenb,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York^  says  that  four  or  five  years  ago, 
when  he  was  connected  with  the  anthracite  coal  business,  the  independent  producers 
controlled  between  28  and  30  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  In  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
the  railroad  companies  the  independent  tonnage  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
total  tonnage.     (468.) 

Mr.  Haddock  says  that  there  are  more  independent  coal  operators  in  the  northern 
anthracite  field  than  in  the  Schuylkill  field,  where  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
absorbs  most  of  the  territory.  In  the  Lehigh  field  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
ownership  recently.     (522. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  out  of 
eight  or  nine  million  tons  snipped  by  the  Reading  Company,  perhaps  one  million 
tons  are  produced  by  independent  operators.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  financial 
relation  between  these  operators  ana  the  railroad.  In  a  few  peculiar  instances 
they  are  brought  together.  Thus  in  one  case  the  individual  operator  mines  partly 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  Reading,  and  the  Reading  mines  partly  on  his  lands  on 
account  of  the  geological  conditions.    (600. ) 
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3.  Attitude:  of  indepeiidcjii  operators. — Mr.  Thomas,  proj^ident  of  the  Eric  Kailroad, 
aaserts  that  the  iiiaei>endent  operators,  including  those  who  ship  for  themselves, 
along  the  £rie  road  are  apparently  entirely  satisfied  with  conditions.  The  most 
amicable  relations  have  existed.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  fashion  if  a  man  fails  in  busi- 
ness, in  this  as  in  other  industries,  to  charge  the  failure  to  the  railroad  company 
rather  than  to  lack  of  ability  or  application.  Mr.  Thomas  says,  further,  that  the 
))Tofit8  of  the  independent  operators  are  g^reater  than  those  of  the  railroads  propor- 
tionately. The  witness  has  Known  individual  operators  who  a  few  years  ago  were 
carrving  dinner  psdls,  and  who  now  live  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  run  automobiles. 
(549,556.) 

4.  Caxe  Brothers  <k  Co. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the 
mines  of  that  company  are  located  in  the  Lehigh  anthracite  region.  The  company 
employs  about  3,600  men,  and  in  1900  shipped  1,032,577  tons  of  coal  of  its  own  pro- 
duction; itfi  total  production,  a  small  part  being  used  for  local  puirooses,  amounting 
to  1,246,592  tons.  The  company  purchased  from  Mr.  C.  Pardee  629,021  tons,  which 
it  shipped,  making  the  total  shipments  1,561,598  tons.  Of  this  amount  1,071,357 
tons  were  sent  to  Perth  Ambov  and  149,209  tons  to  points  on  the  railroad  lines  east. 
The  company  shipped  to  Buffalo  for  lake  shipment  199,870  tons.  The  Coxe  com- 
pany produces  and  hauls  about  3}  per  cent  of  the  entire  output.     (576, 581. ) 

5.  Plymouth  Coal  Company. — ^Mr.  Haddock,  of  the  Plymouth  Ccwal  Company,  says 
that  when  running  at  rail  capacity  his  company  employs  from  1,000  to  1,100  men. 
It  usually  works  more  days  than  the  mines  controlled  by  the  railroad  companies, 
simply  because  Mr.  Haddock,  shipping  his  own  coal,  has  insisted  on  the  nght  to 
secure  cars,  and  to  be  free  from  dictation  as  to  output.     (533.) 

€.  Pereentage  contraete  and  freight  ratei. — 1.  Percentaoe  contracts  vrith 
independent  operators. — Mr.  8a ward,  editor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  savs  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  coal  hauled  by  the  anthracite  roads  is  produced  by  those  roads 
themselves  or  their  subsidiary  companies.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  coal 
produced  "by  independent  operators  is  brought  to  tide  water  under  a  contract  by 
which  the  railroad  company  receives  40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  and  the 
individual  operator  60  per  cent.  Operators  are  therefore  interested  in  keeping  the 
price  of  coal  nigh.     (509. ) 

Mr.  Stsarns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  for  several  years  the  great 
majority  of  the  mdependent  operators  have  sold .  their  coal  to  coal  companies  affili- 
ated with  the  railroads.  The  operators  receive  60  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  prices 
and  the  railroad  company  receives  40  per  cent,  guaranteeing  the  sale  and  paymg  all 
selling  expenses  as  well  as  transportati-  n.  The  railroad  assumes  the  actual  title  to 
the  coal  at  the  breaker  and  the  operator  has  no  responsibilitv.  The  settlement  is 
made  with  the  independent  operators  monthly  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  received  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month.     (577-580. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Hallway,  says 
that  when  that  road  reached  the  coal  fields  in  1890,  it  made  contracts  with  individ- 
ual operators  agreeing  to  carry  their  coal  to  tide  water,  and  to  receive  for  transporta- 
tion 40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  in  case  of  prepared  sizes.  The  actual  form  of 
the  contract  was  a  purchase  of  the  cosd  at  the  mine  by  the  railroad.  At  first,  part  of 
the' terminal  charges  at  tide  water  were  paid  by  the  individual  operators,  but  after 
several  years  the  railroad  assumed  all  these  expenses,  paying  the  operator  60  per 
cent  of  tne  average  tide-water  price,  free  from  all  commissions,  terminal  charges,  etc. 
Thus,  if  the  tide-water  price  should  be  $3,  the  price  to  the  operator  at  the  mine 
would  be  $1.80  net. 

Mr.  Childs  states  further  that  the  practice  of  the  other  railroads,  with  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  coal  on  the  percentage  plan,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Ontario  and  Western.  On  some  of  the  roads  part  of  the  individual  operators  ship  to 
tide  water  independently,  paying  the  freight  chai^ges  and  selling  the  coal  directly. 
On  the  Ontario  and  Western,  however,  all  or  practically  all  operators  sell  to  the  rail- 
road at  the  mine.  On  shipments  w^est,  as  wen  as  on  those  to  tide  water,  the  Ontario 
and  Western  usually  buys  the  coal  from  the  operators  on  a  percentage  system. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ctiilds's  testimony,  February,  1901,  a  revised  contract  with  the 
operators  was  under  consideration  by  tne  Ontario  and  Western  and  other  railroads. 
Tnis  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  operators  of  65  per  cent  instead  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  tide- water  price  on  prepared  sizes  of  coal.     (496-498. ) 

Mr.  McLbod  says  thfit  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  present  system  of  per- 
centage contracts  with  individual  operators  was  introduced  as  a  general  system. 
Prior  to  that  time  there  were  some  contracts  by  which  the  railroads  hauled  coal  to 
the  seaboard  and  sold  it,  allowing  the  operators  a  percentage  of  the  price.  There 
were  such  contracts  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  by  whicn  tiie  operators  received  55  per 
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cent.  Mr.  McLeod  canceled  these  contracts  and  made  others  on  the  60  per  cent 
1^8.  The  coal  by  this  arrangement  is  sold  by  the  producer  to  a  coal  company 
affiliated  with  the  railroad.  The  coal  comply  sells  it  and  receives  its  40  per  cent  of 
the  price,  while  60  per  cent  goes  to  the  individual  operator.  Out  of  the  40  per 
cent  the  coal  company  must  pay  freight  to  the  railroad  company  with  which  it  is 
affiliated. 

Mr.  McLeod  thinks  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  new  contracts  on  the  65 
per  cent  basis  except  as  to  the  rate  allowed.  He  understands,  however,  that  the  new 
contracts  are  to  cover  all  the  coal  in  the  ground  of  the  operator  signing  the  contract. 
The  contracts  made  by  Mr.  McLeod  ran  7  or  8  years.  They  were  considered  very 
generally  satisfactory.    (562,  563. ) 

Mr.  Fleming  says  that  many  years  ago  the  contracts  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  coal  operators  allowed  the  operators  only  40  or  45  per  cent  of  the 
tide- water  price  of  coal,  although  some  contracts  made  the  percentage  vary  in  a<^cord- 
ance  with  tne  amount  paid  to  labor.  After  that  for  a  time  the  rate  was  55  per  cent 
of  the  tide- water  price.  From  1892  to  1898  the  contracts  allowed  the  operators  60 
per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  while  the  present  contracts  which  are  being  made 
are  based  on  65  per  cent.     (536. ) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  the  auxiliary  companies  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  buy 
part  of  the  coal  produced  by  independent  operators  on  the  percentage  basis.  The 
rate  paid  to  operators  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  February,  1901,  was  60  per  cent  of 
the  tide-water  price.  A  contract  on  the  basis  of  65  per  cent  was  then  under  discussion 
with  the  probaoility  that  it  would  be  fulopted.     (543. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  since  the  time  of  the  attempted 
combination  by  Mr.  McLeod,  in  1892,  the  railroads  have  offered  to  independent  oper- 
ators to  buy  and  transport  their  coal,  paying  60  per  cent  of  the  price  received  at  tide 
water  on  me  prepared  sizes.  This  was  considered  a  concession  at  the  time,  since 
individual  operators  were  protesting  vigorously  against  the  rates  that  were  being 
charged  for  transportation.  The  present  movement  for  an  increase  of  the  percentage 
to  65  has  grown  out  of  the  desire  of  the  railroad  companies  to  suppress  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  by  the  independents.     (522.) 

Mr.  WooDLocK  says  that  the  railroads  have  had  contracts  with  the  independent 
coal  operators  by  which  the  rate  of  transportation  was  based  on  the  price  received 
for  coal  at  tide  water.  The  railroads  would  take  the  coal  to  market  and  give  the 
producer  60  per  cent  of  the  price  received  at  tide  water.  About  2  years  ago  the 
project  of  an  mdependent  railroad  from  the  anthracite  coal  region  began  to  be  pushed 
and  the  other  railroads  have  felt  themselves  forced  to  make  a  concession.  The  pro- 
posed new  contracts  give  the  operators  65  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  the  rail- 
roads accepting  35  per  cent  as  the  payment  for  freight.     (454. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  presiaent  of  the  Reading  Company,  asserts  that  he  does 
not  know  whether  more  than  half  of  the  coal  produced  by  the  independent  opera- 
tors along  the  Reading  Railroad  is  sold  to  the  Keading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  or 
not.  In  most  of  the  other  regions  more  than  half  of  the  operators  do  sell  to  the 
railroad  companies.     (600. 'i 

2.  New  66  per  cent  contracts.— "Mr.  Thomas^  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says 
that  most  of  tne  anthracite  coal  produced  by  independent  operators  reached  by  that 
railroad  is  bought  by  the  railroad  through  a  subordinate  company,  on  the  percent- 
ace  contract  system.  At  present  (February,.  1901),  the  operators  receive  60  per  cent 
of  the  tide- water  price.  The  Erie,  together  with  other  railroads,  was  at  that  time 
arranging  for  a  contract  allowing  the  operators  65  per  cent,  and  the  witness  had  no 
doubt  that  the  arrangement  would  be  completed.  It  was  not  a  condition  of  the 
contract  that  all  the  operators  should  accept  it,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  the  rail- 
road is  entitled  to  the  acceptance  of  most  of  the  operators.  He  believes  the  opera- 
tors are  generally  well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Thomas  further  affirms  that  these  new  contracts  cover  the  entire  life  of  the 
property  of  the  various  operators;  that  is,  the  Erie  agrees  to  purchase  all  the  coal  in 
the  ground,  and  the  operator  to  sell  it  all.     (549. ) 

A  copy  of  the  form  of  the  proposed  65  per  cent  contract  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Childs.  It  contains  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  producer  or  seller  to  deliver  to  the 
railroad  company  all  tne  coid  which  it  produces.  The  railroad  company  agrees  to 
take  as  much  coal  as  the  market  will  permit,  dividing  fairly  the  demand  between 
the  various  collieries,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  with  no  preference  for  mines 
operated  by  itself.  The  division  of  tide-water  price  is  different  in  the  case  of  other 
cbffles  of  coal  than  in  the  case  of  the  lai^er  prepared  sizes.  The  main  clauses  of  this 
contract  are  as  follows  (496,  498,  505-«)7): 
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"This  agreement,  made  and  executed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this day 

of ,  nineteen  hundred ,  between ( nereinafter  called  the 

seller),  party  of  the  first  part,  and (hereinafter  called  the  buyer), 

party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

"First  The  seller  hereby  sells,  and  agrees  to  deliver  on  cars  at  breaker  to  the 
buyer,  all  the  anthracite  coal  hereafter  mined  from  any  of  its  mines  now  opened  and 
operated,  or  which  it  may  hereafter  open  and  operate  on  the  premises  intended  to 
be  covered  by  this  contract,  and  any  which  shall  be  reclaimed  from  culm  banks  on 
said  premises,  viz: 

''Snipments  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  called  for  by  the  buyer.  The  buyer 
to  eive  on  the  25th  of  each  month,  notice  of  the  quantity  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable buyer  will  require  for  next  month,  and  arrange  to  take  the  coal  m  as  nearly 
equal  daily  or  w^eekty  quantities  as  in  its  judgment  the  requirements  of  the  market 
will  permit.  The  buyer  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  find  a  market  for  the  seller's  coal  so 
as  to  enable  the  seller's  collieries  to  be  worked  as  many  days  as  practicable,  with 
due  r^ard  to  the  general  market  conditions,  and  to  give  orders  for  shipment  which 
will  enable  the  seller  to  work  its  collieries  as  many  days  in  each  year  as  other  collieries 
work  similarily  situated. 

'*The  buyer  agrees  that  it  will  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  its  own  mines,  or  any 
persons,  firms,  or  companies  with  which  it  has  contracts  to  buy  coal,  but  that  the 
quantity  to  be  ordered  monthly  shall  be  a  just  proportion  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
coal  agreed  to  be  purchased  by  the  buyer,  measur^  by  the  colliery  capacity  of  the 
respective  sellers.  It  being  nnderstood  that  so  far  as  practicable  the  (quantity  ordered 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  just  proportion  of  all  the  anthracite  coal  which  the  require- 
ments of  the  market  may  from  time  to  time  demand.  The  colliery  capacity  shall  be 
determined  as  of  the  Ist  of  January  in  each  year  by  the  parties  hereto,  ana,on  their 
failiire  to  agree,  the  president  for  the  time  bemg  of  Girard  Trust  Company  shall  select 
a  suitable  expert  for  this  purpose.  Should  any  marked  change  take  place  affecting 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  colliery,  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  may  call  for  a 
new  determination  of  the  colliery  capacity  as  of  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year. 

* '  Second.  The  buyer  agrees  to  pay  and  the  seller  agrees  to  accept  the  following  prices 
for  said  ooal,  when  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  standard  nereinafter  set  forth, 
and  delivered  f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  the  breaker: 

"For  all  sizes  above  pea  coal,  sixty-five  (65)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  free  on 
board  prices  of  said  sizes  received  at  tide  ^ints  at  or  near  New  York,  between  Perth 
Amboy  and  Edgewater,  computed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"For  pea  coal  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  for  pea  coal  at 
said  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  ($2.50)  per  ton  or  less,  and  for  each  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  jjer  ton  in  the 
said  f.  o.  b.  price  above  two  dollars  and  fiftv  cents  ($2.50)  the  proportion  paid  the 
seller  shall  be  increased  one  ( 1 )  per  cent  until  the  percentage  paid  for  pea  coal  reaches 
sixty-five  (65)  per  cent. 

"For  buckwh^'at  coal  No.  1,  forty  (40)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price 
at  said  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  two  dollars  ($2.00) 
per  ton  or  less,  and  for  each  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b. 
price  the  proportionate  price  paid  the  seller  shall  be  increased  two  (2)  per  cent  until 
the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  reaches  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50),  after  wnich  the  pro- 
portionate price  paid  the  seller  shall  advance  one  (1)  percent  for  each  ten  (10) 
cents  advance  in  the  f.  o.  b.  price  above  two  dollars  ana  fifty  cents  ($2.50),  as  in  the 
case  of  pea  coal  above  mentioned.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
oblige  tne  buyer  to  pay  for  buckw^heat  No.  1  coal  a  rate  higher  than  for  pea  coal. 

**For  all  sizes  smaller  than  buckwheat  No.  1  the  seller  shall  receive  twenty-five  (25) 
cents  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  breaker,  and  for  each  ten  (10)  cents  increase  in 
the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  above  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  ($1.30)  a  ton  at 
tide,  the  price  sludl  be  increased  five  cents  per  ton;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
buyer  shall  have  the  option  to  decline  to  take  these  smaller  sizes  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  taken  from  me  buyer's  own  collieries  and  operations. 

' '  Fifteenth.  If  by  reason  of  changes  in  trade  or  colliery  conditions  the  seller  is  unable 
to  operate  its  mines  without  financial  loss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and  the  buyer 
declmes  to  modify  this  agreement,  the  seller  may  submit  the  questions  involved  to 
the  said  board  of  arbitration,  and,  if  the  board  decides  that  the  seller  can  not  operate 
its  mines  without  loss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and  if  the  buyer  and  seller  can 
not  agree  on  a  modification  of  this  contract,  then  this  contract  shall  cease  and 
detennine. 
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* '  Sixteenth.  It  is  also  understood  and  s^eed  (anything  herein  contained  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding)  that  if  at  any  time  or  times  the  average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  tide 
for  sizes  of  coal  larger  than  pea  coal  shall  be  less  than  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  { 

($3.50)  per  ton,  then  the  seller  may  at  its  option  temporarily  suspend  mining  and  | 

cease  all  deliveries  hereunder  until  the  said  average  price  shall  reach  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  per  ton;  provided,  however,  that  two  w^eeks'  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  stop  deliveries  snail  in  such  case  be  given  bjr  the  seller  to  the  buyer;  and,  if 
any  question  arises  as  to  price  being  less  than  $3.50,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  per- 
manent arbitration  boara."  | 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  <&  Co.,  testifying  in  April,  1901,  said  that 
he  imderstood  that  the  new  65  per  cent  contracts  had  not  yet  gone  into  force.  He 
believes  that  the  contracts  were  drawn  up  by  a  conference  between  a  committee  of 
independent  operators  and  a  committee  representing  the  railroad  companies.  Their 
session  lasted  tor  several  weeks.  The  witness  understands  that  the  propoi^ition  was 
offered  bv  all  the  railroads  alike.    He  has  been  told  that  the  operators  of  the  Penn-  ' 

sylvania  line  have  signed  the  agreements,  but  that  none  of  those  on  the  other  lines 
had  signed  them  up  to  a  few  davs  before  his  testimony.  It  was  his  impression,  how- 
ever, that  the  contracts  would  be  adopted.  [ 

Mr.  Stearns  says  that  the  new  65  per  cent  contracts  are  intended  to  cover  the  entire 
output  of  the  mines  of  the  independent  operators  in  the  future,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  those  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  earlier  60  per  cent  contracts 
mostly  ran  for  a  period  of  ^ears  and  have  for  the  most  part  expired.  It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  the  new  contract  is  being  proposed  by  the  railroads  with  a  view  to  securing 
control  of  the  business  and  preventing  competition.  Mr.  Steams  understands  that 
the  65  per  cent  rate  of  the  new  contract  applies  only  to  the  prepared  sizes.  In  the 
case  of  pea  coal,  the  operators,  he  believes,  are  to  receive  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  ' 

of  the  smaller  sizes,  40  per  cent  of  the  prices.     (577-580. )  ' 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  the  new  contract  proposed  by 
the  railroad  companies,  allowing  the  operators  65  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  of 
coal,  is  conditioned  upon  the  agreement  to  sell  all  of  the  coal  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany for  the  entire  life  of  the  property.  The  railroad  companies  also  desire  a  large 
majority  of  the  operators  to  sign  the  contracts  before  the  new  arrangement  is  put  into 
effect.    This  will  practicallytie  up  very  nearlyall  of  the  independent  operators.     (531, 

Mr,  Walter  says  that  the  new  contracts  on  the  65  per  cent  basis  which  are  being 
made  provide  that  the  entire  product  for  the  life  of  the  collieries  shall  be  sold  to  ' 

railroads,  but  that  there  are  many  limitations  and  stipulations  in  connection  with  i 

this  provision.     (545.)  i 

Mr.  Fleming  declares  that  while  the  operators  would  like  to  get  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  tide-water  prices  they  are  very  generally  satisfied  with  the  new  65  per  cent  i 

contract.  Out  of  the  35  per  cent  which  it  receives  the  railroad  company  must  not 
only  pay  freight,  but  also  the  selling  expenses. 

The  witneep,  as  the  representative  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators*  Association, 
is  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint  whatever.  He  says  that  he  would  rather 
not  answer  the  question  whether  he  knows  of  any  cause  for  complaint.     (537,  542).  i 

Mr.  Fleming  thinks  that  the  new  65  per  cent  contracts  are  in  some  cases  made  for  i 

the  entire  future  product  of  the  mines,  but  that  in  other  cases  they  are  for  shorter  i 

periods. 

The  witness  stated  further  that  under  these  contracts  the  railroad  agrees  to  buy 
from  the  operator  "as  much  as  it  requires."  It  certainly  could  not  agree  to  take  an 
amount  which  it  could  not  dispose  of.  In  manv  cases,  however,  companies  are 
allowed  to  sell  on  their  own  account  any  excess  aoove  the  amount  which  the  rail- 
road company  agrees  to  take  from  them.     (536,  537, ) 

Mr.  Fleming  stated  in  February,  1901,  that  most  of  the  members  of  that  association 
were  signing  the  new  contracts  providing  for  the  65  per  cent  basis  on  tide- water 
prices.  The  witness  says  no  doubt  that  the  new  arrangement  will  go  into  force. 
The  operators  find  it  much  more  advantageous  to  enter  into  these  contracts  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  offices  of  their  own,  or  branches  at  a  number  of  different 
places  for  disposing  of  the  coal,  which  involves  large  expense.     (537). 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  stated  in  Apnl,  1901,  that  the 
new  65  per  cent  contracts  had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  yet  gone  into  effect,  but  that 
he  believed  the  individual  operators  were  generally  Mitisned  with  them.  In  the 
Reading  territory  the  operators  have  not  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  contracts 
require  them  to  sell  their  entire  future  output  for  the  life  of  the  mines  to  the  railroad. 
(610.) 

3.  Freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal.  Comparison  with  bituminous  coal. — Mr.  Fleming, 
secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the  majority  of  the 
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members  of  that  association  sell  their  coal  to  the  railroad  compaiiies  under  percent- 
age contracts,  so  that  there  is  no  question  with  them  as  to  freight  rates.  On  the 
relatively  small  proportion  which  operators  ship  or  sell  on  their  own  account  they 
make  complaints  frequently. 

Mr.  Flenaii^  declares  himself  unable  to  compare  the  charges  per  ton  per  mile  for 
hauling  anthracite  coal  with  those  for  haulii^  bituminous  cofu.  Some  years  asto 
bituminous  coal  was  being  hauled  from  West  Virginia  to  tide  water  for  three  miUs 
I>er  ton  per  mile,  but  that  was  exceptional.  It  was  really  a  losing  rate.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  rate  on  anthracite  was  about  nine  mills.  There  are  frequent  com- 
plaints as  to  the  disparity  in  the  rates  on  the  two  classes  of  coal,  but  there  is  good 
reason  why  soft  coal  should  be  carried  cheaper.  The  entire  product  is  of  the  same 
grade  and  can  be  dumped  from  the  train  into  a  vessel.  Anthracite  is  in  different 
sizes  and  of  different  qualities,  which  must  be  kept  apart.  This  coal  must  therefore 
be  put  in  storage  piles  or  held  in  cars  or  on  barges  subject  to  demurrage  charges. 
(536,539,540.) 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  says  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to 
pAv  much  attention  to  schedule  rates  of  transportation  on  anthracite  coal,  since  prac- 
tically all  coal  is  hauled  on  a  percentage  contract  by  which  the  railroad  receives  40 
per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  for  transportation.  When  coal  is  at  $4  the  railroad 
revives  $1.60.  If  the  average  distance  to  tide  water  from  th :  anthracite  fields  is  160 
miles,  it  makes  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  thus  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  tide- water  ^rice.  The  rate  is  higher  than  on  soft  coal,  but  the 
two  are  entirely  different  in  their  nature  and  in  the  coist  of  transportation.     (509. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  Co.,  savs  that  the  distances  from  the  anthra- 
cite mines  to  tide  water  vary  considerably.  The  difference  between  the  distance  of 
the  Lehieh  r^on  and  the  Wyoming  region  is  comparatively  slight.  From  the 
Schuylkill  region  the  coal  is  usually  shipped  to  Philadelphia. 

There  have  been  complaints  at  times  oy  the  independ!ent  operators  that  the  rates 
charged  for  transporting  coal  were  excessive,  especially  as  compared  with  bitumi- 
nous coal.  The  witness  understands,  however,  that  bituminous  freight  rates  have 
recently  heen  increased.  In  his  judgment  it  is  proper  that  the  rates  on  anthracite 
should  be  higher  than  those  on  bituminous  coal.  The  cost  of  transportation  in  itself 
is  perhaps  not  greater,  but  there  are  %veral  different  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  which 
must  be  kept  separate,  necessitating  frequentlv  storage  in  cars  or  in  bins  or  vessels. 
Moreover,  the  cars  in  which  bituminous  coal  is  hauled  are  usually  returned  with 
some  load — iron  ore,  iron,  or  some  other  product.  In  the  case  of  anthracite  coal  the 
care  usually  return  empty.     (579.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  bituminous  coal  is  hauled  to 
tide  water  at  much  lower  rates  per  ton  per  mile  than  anthracite  coal,  but  he  thinks  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ask  the  railroad  men  the  reason  for  the  difference.     (530.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  that  road 
does  not  receive  nearlv  as  much  as  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile  on  anthracite  coal,  nor 
does  he  think  any  road  ever  received  as  much  as  that.  The  average  receipts  per  ton 
by  the  Ontario  and  Western  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  were  $1,128  for  the 
distance  of  214  miles,  from  Scran  ton  to  Weehawken.  (During  the  summer  months 
vessels  are  loaded  at  Oomwall-on-the-Hudson,  54  miles  nearer.)  The  charge  thus 
runs  from  6  to  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  relative  rate  is  higher  for  the  shorter 
routes,  of  which  the  shortest  is  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  145  miles. 
(496,  497.) 

Mr.  Childs  says  that  the  railroad  tarifiEs  in  effect  on  his  road  from  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  are:  To  Buffalo,  $2  per  ton;  Chicago,  $3.50;  St.  Louis,  $4;  tide  water,  $1.75. 
But  practically  all  the  coal  carried  by  this  road  is  on  the  percentage  basis.     (496.) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  the  average  freight  rate  to  tide  water  from  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  is  about  $1.50  per  ton.  He  knows  of  one  colliery  where  the  average  rate 
for  some  time  has  been  only  $1.36  per  ton,  amoimting  to  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
(565.) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  he  does 
not  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  to  put  up 
the  freight  rates  by  combination  among  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  freight 
rates  have  not  been  secretly  cut  much  in  recent  years.  They  have  been  gradutdly 
reduced  during  the  past  6  or  8  years.  A  few  years  affo  the  general  rate  Irom  the 
mines  to  tide  water  was  about  $1.70  a  ton.  It  is  now  aoout  $1.30,  but  varies  greatly. 
(600.) 

4.  Rdatkfe  freight  rates  under  percentage  contract  and  under  tariff's. — Mr.  Haddock 
says  that  he  has  always  refused  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  safe  of  his  coal  to  the 
railroad  companies  on  the  60  per  cent  basis.  He  has  preferred  to  remain  independ- 
ent.   Ue  does  not  want  to  have  to  rely  on  other  persons  to  find  markets  for  him. 
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Another  reason  why  Mr.  Haddock  has  preferred  to  conduct  his  own  shipments  is 
because  of  the  liniitauon  on  output  imposed  by  the  railroad  companies  under  the 
percentage  contract. 

Nevermeless,  Mr.  Haddock  asserts  that  it  would  have  been  more  economical  for  him 
to  enter  the  percentage  contract  than  to  insist  on  selling  his  own  coal  and  paying  the 
freight  rates.  The  railroad  companies  have  not  made  a  freight  rate  to  independent 
shippers  as  low  as  the  40  per  cent  of  tide- water  price  which  they  accept  in  the  case 
of  uie  contracts.  He  has  always  insisted  that  the  individual  operator  who  sells  his 
coal  to  the  railroad  company  at  the  mine  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  the 
operator  who  prefers  to  send  his  coal  to  tide  water,  and  that,  because  of  the  selling 
expenses,  which  the  latter  class  of  operators  must  incur,  thev  ought  to  have  a  freight 
rate  equal  to  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price.  In  the  case  of  the  new 
contracts,  giving  the  railroads  35  per  cent,  the  witness  thinks  that  the  absolutely 
independent  operator  ought  to  have  his  coal  transported  at  a  rate  equal  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  tide- water  price,  and  he  expects  to  be  able  to  fight  it  out  on  that  basis. 
(523,  532,  534). 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  at  the  present  time  (February,  1901) 
the  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  to  tide  water  var>'  from  $1.15  to  $1.40  per  ton, 
the  latter  rate  being  on  the  prepared  sizes  and  the  smaller  rate  on  the  pea  coal  and 
other  small  sizes.  These  rates  the  witness  states  are  about  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  tide-water  price  going  to  the  railroad  company  under  the  percentage 
contract  system  at  the  ^  per  cent  rate. 

The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  independent  operators  who  ship  for  them- 
selves are  entitled  to  as  favorable  a  rate  as  that  proposea  by  the  new  contract  allow- 
ing the  railroad  company  only  35  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price.  These  new 
contracts  give  the  railroads  a  stability  of  business,  while  the  independent  operators 
may  ship  to-day  and  not  at  all  to-morrow.     (549,  550. ) 

5.  Ptofita  of  a-nthracite  coal  roads  in  relation  to  rates. — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  the  anthracite  coal  roads  have  never  been 
very  profitable,  and  draws  therefrom  the  conclusion  that  they  have  not  kept  freight 
rates  nor  the  price  of  coal  unduly  high.  Some  of  these  roads  have  been  repeatedly 
in  bankruptcy.  Even  at  present,  in  very  prosperous  times,  most  of  them  are  mak- 
ing no  more  than  reasonable  dividends.  While  the  Jersey  Central  and  the  Reading 
are  doing  much  better  than  formerly,  their  increased  earnings  are  chiefly  due  to 
general  merchandise  traffic  and  not  to  coal  traffic.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and 
the  Lackawanna  have  always  made  good  profits,  but  their  capital  was  low  at  the 
start.  There  is  a  distinct  prejudice  among  investors  and  speculators  against  the 
securities  of  most  of  the  anthracite  roads.  It  is  felt  that  the  anthracite  coal  is  expen- 
sive to  mine  and  expensive  to  handle.  It  must  be  broken  up  and  screened  and 
sorted.    The  cars  having  different  kinds  of  coal  can  not  be  mixed. 

As  regards  the  freight  rates,  it  is  more  profitable,  Mr.  Woodlock  believes,  to 
handle  bituminous  coal  at  2  or  2\  mills  per  ton  per  mile  than  anthracite  coal  at  9 
mills  per  ton.  Most  of  the  anthracite  coal  has  to  be  hauled  over  the  mountains,  up 
steep  grades.  As  a  general  thing,  bituminous  coal  originates  at  the  top  of  the  grades, 
and  can  be  hauled  very  easily.  This  is  especially  true  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  Norfolk  and  Western  roads.     (453, 454. ) 

6.  Methods  of  fixing  anthracite  jfreigM  rates. — Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the 
Reading  Railroad,  says  that  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  made  in  the  same 
way  as  on  other  merchandise.  The  freight  agents  get  together  and  discuss  rates. 
There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  recent  years.     (561. ) 

7.  Ckise  of  Coxe  Brothers  v.  Jjehigfi  Valley  Railroad^  1889. — Mr.  Haddock,  inde 
pendent  coal  operator,  refers  to  the  case  brought  by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad  Companv  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  difficulty  oi  securing 
just  rates  on  anthracite  coal.  This  large  and  powerful  company  made  a  complaint 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1889  that  the  rat^  to  tide  water  were 
excessive.  It  was  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  decision  of  the  commission 
was  rendered,  which  was  in  favor  of  Coxe  Brothers.  Then  the  railroad  company 
took  an  appeal,  and  the  rate  prescribed  did  not  eo  into  effect.  Meantime  CJoxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  were  without  their  required  relief,  and  were  forced  to  build  about  40 
miles  of  railroad,  connecting  their  properties  with  various  other  railroads,  in  order  to 
compel  the  railroads  to  give  them  reasonable  rates  of  transportation.     (525,  535.) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  Coxe  Brothers  built  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  as  he  understands,  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  all  of  their  mines  with  one  another  and  with  different  main  anthracite 
railroads  in  order  that  the  output  of  the  company  mi^ht  be  sent  over  whichever 
road  was  desired  and  that  the  nio^^t  favorable  terms  might  thus  be  secured.  The 
road  connects  with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Phila<ielphia  and  Reading,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  It  extends  from  Gum  Run  Junction, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  Hazleton,  l)rifton,  Beaver  Meadow,  and  Oneida. 
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At  present  CJoxe  Bros.  &  Co.  ship  all  of  their  own  coal  to  tide  water  over  the 
Lehign  Valley  Railroad  in  their  own  cars  and  trains.  The  company  has  a  traflSc 
agreement  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  which  has  as  yet  several  years  to  run.  The  wit- 
ness is  in  doubt  whether  it  is  as  profitable  for  him  to  ship  coal  in  this  way  sis  it  would 
be  to  sell  it  to  the  railroads  on  the  65  per  cent  basis.  He  says  that  he  not  only 
has  to  bear  selling  expenses,  but  that  the  plant  is  constantly  depreciating  and  that 
there  are  many  other  expjenses.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 
ever  sold  coal  to  the  railroads  on  the  percentage  contract  system.  He  believes 
that  the  Coxe  Brothers  formerly  had  some  special  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  ComjMiny.  He  knows  of  no  other  firms  or  corporations  which  have 
relations  to  the  raibxrads  similar  to  those  which  now  exist  in  the  case  of  Coxe 
Brothers. 

The  distance  from  the  iunction  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Rail- 
road with  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  Perth  Ambov  is  125  miles. 

The  westward  snipments  of  Coxe  Bros,  i  Co.  are  made  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  both  to  points  along  the  railroad  and  to  Buffalo,  from  which  latter  point 
coal  is  shipped  by  water.     (576-^578,  590. ) 

Mr.  McLbod  does  not  think  that  the  independent  operators  during  the  time  when 
he  was  president  of  the  Reading  were  generally  dissatisfied  with  freight  rates  and 
conditions.  He  does  not  think  that  the  case  brought  by  Coxe  Brothers  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  indicated  a  general  attituae  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.  One  individual  might  have  a  grievance  which  others  did  not  have.  (573. ) 
8.  Transportation  of  anthracite  to  New  England. — ^Mr.  McLbod  says  that  the  New 
England  States  take  11  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  product.  It  is  carried  to  them 
laigely  by  water.  The  rates  differ  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  supply  of 
vessels.  The  Reading  takes  most  of  its  coal  for  New  England  to  Philadelphia  whence 
it  is  shipped  by  the  Delaware  River.  Other  companies  take  their  coal  to  New  York 
and  vicinity  for  shipment.  All-rail  rates  are  determined  by  the  same  influences  as 
other  all-rail  rates.     (561,  562. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  savs  that  much  of  the  anthracite  coal 
consumed  in  New  England  goes  by  water.  The  Erie  ships  some  of  its  coal  for  New 
England  by  way  of  flshkill  and  Newbuig.  In  the  case  of  coal  hauled  by  rail  in 
this  way  the  chaige  from  the  anthracite  fields  to  the  destination  is  composed  of  two 
rates,  that  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  made  by  the  New  England  railroads.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  gets  a  much  larger  proi)ortion  per  ton 
per  mile  than  the  road  west  of  the  Hudson  gets.  There  is  no  through  rate  with  an 
equal  proportion  per  mile  to  each  road.  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is  that  the 
New  Haven  road  practically  has  a  monopoly  of  certain  territory,  although  in  other 
places  it  is  subject  to  competition  from  other  railroads  and  from  water  transporta- 
tion. There  are  also  many  points  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  other  New  England 
roads  where  transportation  of  coal  is  virtually  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
railroad.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  usually  a  disposition 
to  exact  excessive  rates  on  account  of  such  monopoly.     (553.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway^  says  that  nearly  all 
fihipments  of  anthracite  coal  to  New  England,  both  by  his  railroad  and  by  other 
antnrBoite  roads,  are  made  by  water  from  the  terminals.  Most  anthracite  coal  is 
used  at  large  cities  near  the  coast.  Coal,  for  example,  is  shipped  to  Boston  by  water, 
and  from  there  short  distances  by  rail.  A  small  amount  of  coal  goes  over  the 
Ponghkeepsie  bridge,  and  some  is  transferred  by  floats  from  New  Jersey  to  noints  on 
the  New  Haven  road,  from  which  it  goes  by  cars.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Childs 
does  not  fear  any  combination  of  railro^ls  attempting  to  control  the  anthracite  trade 
in  New  England.     (500,  501. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  ship  a 
considerable  amount  of  coal  to  New  England,  but  that  this  is  mostly  sold  free  on 
board  Perth  Amboy,  although  sometimes  it  is  sold  delivered  at  points  reached  by 
water.  Where  the  coal  has  to  be  hauled  by  rail  the  purchaser  must  take  care  of  the 
freight  rate.     (585.) 

9.  Lake  shipments  of  anthracite  coal, — Mr.  Stbabns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  CJo.. 
says  that  company  shipped  about  200,  (XX)  tons  of  coal  over  the  lakes  by  way  of 
Buffalo  in  1900.  Boats  are  chartered  from  different  owners.  The  freight  rates  on 
the  lakes  vary  greatly.  They  have  been  as  lowas  20  cents  per  ton  from  Buffalo  to 
diicago,  and  as  high  as  $1.25.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  have  their  own  agents  in  Duluth, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  jfor  handling  their  coal.     (594. ) 

!>•  Alleged   dlsciiminatton    agalnit    Independent  operators. — 

1.  Freight  rales. — ^Mr.  Stbakns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  railroads 
chaiipe  the  coal  companies  which  are  connected  with  them  regular  tariff  rates  for 
hauling  coal.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  would  be  legal  for  them  to  charge  a 
lower  rate  or  not>  but  believes  if  they  should  do  so  independent  shippers  would  nnd 
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some  way  to  stop  it.  In  any  case  the  pa3maient  of  freight  by  the  railroad  coal  com- 
panies to  the  railroads  is  simply  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into 
another  and  it  does  not  matter  to  either  what  the  rate  is. 

The  witness  has  heard  statements  made  that  the  railroad  companies  operated  their 
coal  companies  at  a  loss,  but  made  up  by  the  profit  on  transportation.  From  his 
own  experience  the  witness  thinks  that  the  coal  companies  ought  to  make  a  small 
profit  on  mining.  In  his  judgment,  however,  an  independent  operator  who  could 
get  control  of  a  proper  body  of  coal  would  get  the  same  facilities  for  transporting  to 
the  markets  as  those  who  are  already  in  the  business.  He  has  never  heard  of  the 
allied  fact  that  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  charges  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  60 
cente  a  ton  for  hauling  coal  to  tide  water,  while  charging  index>endent  operators  $1.60. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  recent  combination  of  the  anthracite  roads  is  designed  to 
discriminate  againbt  independent  operators.     (500,  582,  588.) 

2.  Discrimination  in  western  freight  rates. — ^Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  the  Coxe  Bros. 
Company,  says  that  the  freight  rates  from  the  anthracite  region  to  the  west  are  pub- 
lished by  the  railroads  each  spring,  and  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  pay  the  rc^lar  pub- 
lished rates.  The  witness  believes  that  all  operators  pay  the  regular  published  rates 
and  that  there  is  no  discrimination.  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  independ- 
ent operators  ship  their  coal  west  to  any  extent.  Most  of  those  shipping  east  ship  on 
the  percentage  contract  system.     (583. ) 

3.  Restriction  of  output  and  of  supply  of  cars  of  independent  operators. — (See  also  Per^ 
centage  contracts,  p.  cxxxviii;  Allotm^  of  tonnage,  p.  cxLvii.^ — Mr.  Haddock,  inde- 
pendent coal  operator,  asserts  that  under  the  contracts  made  oy  individual  operators, 
by  which  thev  sell  coal  to  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  tide-water 
prices,  the  railroad  companies  determine  how  much  each  operator  may  ship.  The 
contracts  themselves  stipulate  that  the  railroad  companies  shall  determine  the  amount. 
This  is  done  more  or  less  arbitrarily  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad.     (524,  527. ) 

The  witness  has  preferred  to  ship  his  coal  independently,  because  he  could  then 
insist  upon  producing  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  upon  demanding  an  adequate 
supply  of  cars.  In  1884  and  1885  the  railroads  did  not  supply  cars  suflBcient  to 
enable  Mr.  Haddock  to  operate  27  days  in  3  months.  After  aiflBiculties  lasting  for  a 
year  or  more  he  served  notice  on  the  railroad  company  that  if  it  failed  to  supply 
enough  cars  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  railroad  for  the  damages.  The  matter 
was  fought  out,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  since.  The  absolutely 
indepenaent  operator  is  thus  likely  to  be  in  a  position  of  greater  advantage  than 
the  operators  who  make  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies,  although  tne  wit- 
ness does  not  know  just  what  treatment  the  railroads  give  to  other  operators  who  are 
in  the  same  position  as  himself.  There  are  complaints  from  other  operators  of  a 
shortage  of  cars,  but  the  witness  does  not  know  how  just  they  are.  The  witness 
would  expect  to  have  to  restrict  his  output  if  he  went  into  contracts  with  the  rail- 
road companies.  He  has  occasionally  sold  coal  to  the  companies,  and  they  were 
quite  willing  to  take  it  on  the  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  Haddock  is  disposed  to  admit  that  there  must  be  some  restriction  of  produc- 
tion because  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal  is  so  much  less  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter,  and  that  coal  can  not  satisfactorily  be  stored.  But  the 
restriction  is  not  alwajrs  a  just  one.  Some  of  the  independent  operators  prefer  to 
have  a  voice  in  determining  their  own  production,  and  in  ascertaining  the  market 
requirements.  They  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  voice  in  the  matter,  "but  it  has 
been  at  quite  a  cost."  Mr.  Haddock  does  not  explain  just  what  is  meant  by  this 
phrase,  saying  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  pressed  to  si)eak  on  the  subject,  or  to 
mcriminate  anyone,  although  he  would  not  have  the  word  incriminate  unduly 
emphasized.    It  has  been  a  way  beset  with  difficulties.     (524,  526-527.) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  he  heard  plenty  of  complaints  from  independent 
operators  to  the  effect  that  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  cars,  but  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  supplied  cars  more  freely  to  the  independ- 
ent operators  than  to  its  own  subordinate  coal  companies.  .  The  witness  believes  that 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  railroads  try  to  distribute  cars  fairly.  There  are  times 
when  no  road  has  cars  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  The  complaint  brought  by 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  in  1889  was  not  on  the  ground  of  discrimination  m  furnishing  cars, 
but  on  the  ground  of  excessive  freight  rates.     (586. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  emphatically  asserts  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  freight  rates  or  in  the  supply  of  cars  as  oetween  indi- 
vidual operators  and  the  coal  company  affiliated  with  the  Reading  Company.  The 
coal  company  is  charged  precisely  the  same  freight  rates  a.s  the  individual  operators, 
and  this  nas  always  been  the  rule.  The  dif»tribution  of  cars  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  productive  capacity  of  each  colliery.  The  railroad  has  an 
officer  who  visits  the  collieries  and  finds  out  how  much  they  can  produce.  The 
aggregate  number  of  cars  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  relative  productive 
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capacity.  Any  private  operator  along  the  Riding  line  would  admit  that  the  appor- 
tionment has  "been  equitable.  If  an  operator  increases  the  capacity  of  his  comery 
by  any  improvements,  the  railroad's  official  examines  the  improvements  and  chai^ges 
the  ailotment  accordingly.  Every  operator  is  perfectly  free  to  increase  his  capacity. 
(600,  601. ) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  about  60  per  cent  of  the  coal 
is  shipx>ed  by  independent  operators,  this  being  the  highest  percentage  on  any  of  the 
railroads.  Independent  operators  get  cars  even  more  freely  than  the  companies 
connected  with  the  railroads.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  try  to  get 
absolute  control  of  the  r^on.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  amount  of  coal  an 
operator  may  ship  except  In  so  far  as  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  it.  Of  course  every 
operator  thinks  he  ought  to  have  a  larger  share  of  the  business.  Since  the  whole 
region  can  produce  much  more  than  the  market  will  take,  the  general  interests  are 
conserved  by  a  reasonable  division.     (545. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Bailroad,  asserts  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  furnishing  cars  or  allotting  tonnage  to  independent  operators.  On  the 
Ontario  and  Western  the  independent  operators  do  not  work  their  mines  any  fewer 
days  during  the  year  than  the  companies  connected  with  the  railroads.     (504. ) 

Mr.  Sawa&d,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  thinks  that  the  independent  operators 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of  discrimination  in  furnishing  cars.  There  is  always 
a  season  in  fall  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  for  all  producers  alike,  but  this  lasts 
only  a  short  time.     (509. ) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operator's  Association,  thinks  that  the  rail- 
roads are  periectly  fair  in  fumishins^  cars  to  independent  operators.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  give  the  independer  operators  preference  over  the  companies  con- 
trolled by  the  railroads,  since  the  number  of  days  worked  by  an  independent  oper- 
ator is  usually  greater  than  the  number  of  days  worked  by  tne  railroad  mines.  As 
in  any  laiige  mdustry  there  are  times  when  cars  are  scarce.  The  Anthracite  Ooal 
Operators'  Association  under  those  circumstances  brings  influence  to  bear,  but  the 
witness  is  not  sure  that  it  has  any  effect.  The  situation  is  much  better  than  it  was 
two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Brool^s  complained  before  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
shortage  of  cars.    The  railroads  have  added  decidedly  to  their  equipment.  (536, 537. ) 

E.  Producllon  of  coal— Restriction  and  allotment  of  output.— 

1.  Production  and  comumption  of  coal. — ^Mr.  Sawabd,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
asserts  that  there  is  constant  tendency  to  overproduction  of  anthracite  coal  and  that 
the  capacity  for  production  is  greater  than  the  demand.  During  December,  1900, 
and  Januarv,  1901,  the  monthly  production  was  from  5,000,000  to  5,250.000  tons.  At 
that  time  the  demand  was  good,  so  that  there  was  possibly  prospect  lor  the  taking 
of  60,000,000  tons  in  a  year,  but  ordinarily  the  market  will  not  take  that  amount.  The 
witness  thinks  that  there  is  practically  no  regulation  of  the  amount  of  production  at 
present,  but  that  it  would  oe  desirable  if  there  were,  in  keeping  the  trade  more 
steady.  Elsewhere,  however,  speaking  of  community  of  interest  between  the  coal 
roads,  he  implies  that  there  is  a  growing  degree  of  control  over  the  amount  of 
production.     (511, 512. ) 

Mr.  Stbabns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  demand  for  anthracite 
coal  varies  greatly  according  to  season.  The  amount  of  cofil  which  the  market  will 
take  is  quite  definitely  limitSi. 

There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  operators  to  increase  their  productive  capacity. 
It  costs  so  much  to  store  anthracite  coal  that  producers  prefer  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  demand  in  the  winter  months  by  contemporaneous  production.  In  order  to  he 
able  to  meet  this  demand  each  mine  wishes  to  extend  its  workings  so  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  becomes  much  in  excess  of  what  would  be  needed  if  the  mines  ran 
oniformly  through  the  year.  The  fact  that  certain  collieries  are  becoming  exhausted 
prevents  the  increase  in  productive  capacity  from  becoming  as  great  as  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.     (587. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  the  anthracite  mines  of  the  country 
are  capable  of  producing  60,000,000  tons  a  year,  but  that  the  country  will  consume 
only  about  45,000,000  tons.  The  fact  that  production  during  the  winter  of  1900-1901 
was  being  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  tons  per  year  was  explained  altogether 
by  the  great  shortage  occasioned  by  the  closing  of  the  mines  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber on  account  of  the  strike.  The  anthracite  mines  have  never  been  able  to  work 
more  than  235  days  in  the  year.  If  more  coal  were  produced  it  would  have  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river.     (555, 556wJ^ 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Bailway,  says  that  coal  opera- 
ton  necessarily  restrict  their  output  at  certain  times  because  of  the  lack  of  demand. 
On  his  railroad  it  has  happened  that  out  of  4,900  cars  used  more  than  3,000  were 
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loaded  with  coal  for  which  there  seemed  little  demand.  Under  these  circamstanoes 
the  supply  of  cars  to  the  mines  must  be  restricted.  The  output  is  usually  in  excess 
of  the  market  from  about  February  to  May,  while  the  demand  is  often  in  excess  of 
the  output  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  mooted  question  whether  it  pays  to  store  anthracite 
coal.  The  cost  from  waste  and  handling  would  amount  to  about  40  or  50  cents  per 
ton.  The  quality  of  coal  also  deteriorates  during  storage.  Nevertheless,  the  Onta- 
rio and  Western  has  just  been  building  a  storage  plant  which  will  hold  from  120,000 
to  130,000  tons.     (499,  600. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  in  1895  the  out- 
put of  anthracite  coal  was  46,500,000  tons.  Though  this  may  have  been  exceeded 
since,  the  excess  has  been  slight  The  demand  is  quite  limited,  and  any  increase  in 
output  would  very  considerably  affect  X)rice6.     (602. ) 

2.  Distribution  of  anthracite  consumption. — Mr.  McLeod  says  that  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  consume  about  70  per  cent  of  the  product  of  anthracite 
coal;  the  New  England  States  take  11  per  cent,  the  West  about  12  per  cent  the 
South  4  per  cent,  and  Canada  about  3  per  cent.  The  consumption  m  the  West  is 
increasing  with  considerable  rapidity,  chiefly  because  of  the  development  of  the 
country.    The  exportation  to  Canada  increases  comparatively  slowly.    (561, 562. ) 

Mr.  S AWARD  asserts  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  produced 
is  shipped  to  the  West.  The  shipments  to  Buffalo  are  about  2,000,000  tons  per  year. 
The  prices  in  the  West  vary  between  summer  and  winter  about  50  cents  a  ton,  as  at 
Eastern  markets.  Colorado  produces  some  anthracite  coal,  about  90,000  tons  in  1900, 
but  the  area  is  small.  Occasionallv  a  cargo  of  anthracite  coal  goes  by  vessel  to  ^e 
Pacific  coast,  but  Omaha  is  about  tne  most  distant  Western  market  reached  by  rail. 
(516,  519. ) 

3.  Discussion  of  policy  of  restriction  of  production. — ^Mr.  McLbod  declares  that  the 
idea  that  the  price  of  coal  is  enhanced  by  a  restriction  of  the  output  is  a  great  buga- 
boo. There  is  no  restriction  when  the  coal  can  be  sold  at  a  profitable  price  at  all. 
The  demand  is  a  verv  inelastic  one.  If  the  market  will  take  50,000,000  tons  of  coal 
at  a  fair  price,  scarcely  3,000,000  tons  more  could  be  given  away.  To  be  sure  more 
might  be  sold  if  the  price  were  $1.50  or  $2  cheaper  per  ton,  but  that  would  bankrupt 
all  producers  and  would  not  ultimatelv  benefit  consumers.    (565. ) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  implies  that  the  mines 
are  producing  at  practically  their  full  capacity.  The  output  m  1900  was  about 
47,000,000  tons.  More  could  not  be  produced  without  a  different  class  of  miners. 
The  miners  will  not  work  more  time.  Although  the  present  rate  of  production 
(January  and  February,  1901)  is  about  5,000,0(X)  tons  per  month,  that  can  not  be 
kept  up.  In  order  to  produce  that  much  a  great  deal  of  dead  work  is  necessary. 
This  is  largely  done  during  the  summer  time,  when  the  market  requires  little  coal. 
Some  collieries  might  produce  more  than  they  do  by  pressing  hard,  but  it  would  not 
be  advisable;  hasty  mining  is  dan^rous. 

Mr.  Fleming  denies  that  there  is  any  agreement  among  the  railroads  or  operators 
to  restrict  production.  •  There  are  times  when  the  market  simply  will  not  take  the 
coal  produced  and  when  it  can  not  be  stored.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  summer. 
(538.) 

4.  Fluctuations  in  demand  and  storage, — Mr.  McLgod,  former  president  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  says  that  there  are  certain  months  in  the  year  when  the  actual  con- 
sumers of  anthracite  coal  scarcely  buy  it  at  all.  The  average  consumer  waits  until 
the  cold  months.  Some  dealers  have  storage  places  and  the  producers  have  to  make 
speciial  rates  to  them  in  order  to  get  them  to  take  the  coal  and  store  it.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  practice,  and  for  the  practice  of  stora^  by  the  producers  and  the  railroads 
themselves,  the  mines  could  not  oe  operated  during  the  summer  at  all,  and  men  and 
investment  would  stand  idle.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  establish  storage  facihties.  Mr.  McLeod,  as  president  of  the  Reading,  built 
two  storage  bins  near  the  mines  which  could  hold  300,000  tons.  The  Reading  also 
had  a  laree  depot  at  Port  Richmond,  and  others  along  the  New  England  coast.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  has  large  storing  places  at  Perth  Amboy.  In  the  absence  of  such 
methods  of  storage  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  collieries  to  mine  or  for  the  railroads 
to  transport  enough  coal  in  the  winter  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.     (565. ) 

Mr.  Thomas  says  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  store  coal  in  order  that  the 
inequality  of  the  demand  during  the  year  may  be  equalized  somewhat.  It  is  very 
dfficult,  however,  to  store  coal  economically.  It  involves  rehandling,  waste,  and 
breakage,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  aeterioration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
coal,  which  gets  dull  after  standing,  so  that  customers  will  not  pay  so  much  for  it. 
Another  difficulty  in  the  problem  of  storing  coal  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence of  large  stocks  constitutes  a  menace  to  Xhe  market  and  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  prices.     (555,  556.) 
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6.  AUotment  of  tonnaae  to  railroads  and  its  rdatUm  to  restriction  of  outpui.— Mr,  Had- 
dock, independent  coal  operator,  admits  that  there  must  be  some  restriction  of  the 
production  of  anthracite  coal,  particularly  because  the  summer  demand  is  so  light 
and  storage  is  difficult  or  impossible.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  restric- 
tions are  fQways  just.  He  uuderstands  that  there  is  practically  an  agreement  between 
the  great  railroad  companies  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  which  each 
shall  carry.  The  figures  of  the  allotments  are  published  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
annual  tonnage  of  each  railroad  remains  usually  fairly  constant.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  wrangles  from  time  to  time  between  the  railroads  as  to  their  percentages. 
Many  years  ago  the  Reading  Company  handled  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  prod- 
uct The  aggressiveness  of  its  competitors  gradually  forced  its  percentage  down  to 
the  present  ngure,  20.7.  At  one  time  the  entire  trade  was  upset  for  several  months 
by  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Reading  should  receive  an  extra  1  percent  allotment. 
After  the  companies  have  decided  upon  their  proportions  they  allot  to  the  individual 
operators,  who  sell  to  them  under  contract,  the  percentages  which  each  shall  be 
allowed  to  produce.     (525,  527. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  submits  the  following  table  as  showing  the  present  allotment  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  anthracite  coal  tonnage  between  the  leading  railroad  companies. 

(5n.) 

Per  cent. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 21 

Lehigh  Valley : 15.65 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 12. 57 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 11. 48 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 11. 32 

ErieRaibx)ad 11.51 

Delaware  and  Hudson 9. 55 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 4. 26 

Ontario  and  Western 2.86 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  does  not  make  a  very  clear  statement  as 
to  the  method  of  allotting  the  tonnage,  but  imphes  very  directly  that  there  is  an 
informal  agreement  between  the  leading  railroaas  as  to  the  proportion  which  each 
shall  carry  of  the  total  output.  He  says  that  the  proportion  carried  by  each  road 
has  not  changed  much  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  He  refers  to  the  Reading 
road  as  being  *  *  entitled  to  21  per  cent. ' '  Afterwards  he  states  that  this  is  merely  the 
actual  proportion  carried;  **that  is  the  way  it  figures  out."  At  the  same  time  the 
road  could  produce  more;  it  has  the  necessary  colliery  capacity.  But  **why  should 
they  attempt  to  double  the  tonnage?  They  can't  sell  more  than  so  much  coal." 
The  witness  does  not  explain  why  one  road  might  not  increase  its  own  proportion 
although  the  total  should  not  be  increased,  but  asserts  that  it  is  not  done  b^ause 
coal  can  not  be  sold  at  a  profit.  He  also  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
never  participated  in  a  proportionate  arrangement;  **  it  has  been  a  free  lance  *  *  * 
a^nst  the  rest  of  them."  Nevertheless,  its  proportion  of  the  tonnage  has  remained 
fairly  constant,  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  per  cent.  These  statements,  in  connection 
with  the  statements  of  Mr.  Saward  regaroing  agreements  as  to  prices,  seem  to  show 
clearly  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  informal  understanding  between  the  roads  as 
to  the  output     (514,  515.) 

Mr.  Habris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  denies  that  there  is  any 
definite  agreement  r^;:arding  the  respective  proportions  of  the  total  output  of  anthrar 
dte  coal  which  shall  be  handled  by  each  railroad  company. 

The  reasons  why  the  various  railroads  do  not  change  the  proportion  of  their  output 
materially  are  beoeiuse  they  can  not  make  rapid  changes,  on  account  of  the  difficultv 
and  expense  of  developing  new  collieries;  t^cause  each  has  certain  territory  which 
it  can  supply  more  economically  and  naturally,  and  each  produces,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  particular  class  of  coal  for  which  there  is  an  especial  demand;  and  because, 
finally,  if  any  railroad  should  increase  its  output  greatly  it  would  disturb  the  market 
very  seriously.  The  present  division  of  output  has  been  reached  after  many  years 
of  conflict.  The  proportions  have  not  Ijeen  greatly  changed  during  the  past  15 
years.  Whether  the  railroads  have  been  working  in  reasonable  harmony  or  abso- 
lutely out  of  harmony,  it  has  made  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  coal 
which  each  handles.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  vanation  of  any  company 
in  recent  years  has  been  more  than  2  per  cent.  As  the  result  of  this  experience  it  is 
recognizea  by  the  Reading  and  other  roads  that  each  shall  not  exceed  its  percentaeg 
materially,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  business  of  the  others. 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  the  Reading  Company  is  more  anxious  to  increase 
its  share  of  the  tonnage  than  the  other  railrcSids.    This  charge,  Mr.  Harris  declares, 
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is  not  well  founded.  While  this  company  has  more  mideveloped  land  than  other 
companies,  it  could  not  develop  it  more  rapidly,  because  most  of  its  land  is  very 
expensive  to  work.  The  fact  that  the  Reading  is  chiefly  a  Philadelphia  corporation, 
while  the  other  companies  are  controlled  in  New  York,  perhaps  leads  them  to 
complain  against  it  The  output  of  the  Reading  now  is  about  the  same  proportion- 
ately as  it  l5u3  been  for  20  years.  In  the  very  early  days  the  Reading  carriea  half  of 
the  product,  but  at  that  time  it  had  almost  the  only  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
East.  Other  roads  have  been  built,  and  the  product  handled  by  the  Reading  has 
not  increased  as  rapidly  as  that  handled  by  tne  others.  The  New  York.  Ontario 
and  Western  opened  no  new  fields,  but  simply  bought  collieries  which  nad  been 
shipping  over  other  railroads,  so  that  it  did  not  introduce  a  disturbing  element  into 
the  division  of  tonnage.     (601-603. ) 

Mr.  Rice  thinks  tlmt  there  was  for  years  a  system  of  allotment  of  tonnage  between 
the  railroads.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  in  effect  now.  Some  such  control  of 
output  is  necessary  or  the  coal  lands  would  be  rapidly  developed  at  ruinous  prices. 
There  is  not  enough  demand  for  all  the  coal  that  could  be  proouced.     (743. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  that  company  transports 
27,000,000  tons  of  freight  yearly,  of  which  about  6,000,000  is  anthracite  coal,  an  equal 
amount  bituminous  coal,  largely  from  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  and  15,000,000  tons 
miscellaneous  merchandise. 

During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  Erie  shipped  5,200,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  of 
which  it  mined  about  700,000  tons  and  bought  about  900,000  tons  for  sale  at  tide 
water.  A  large  part  of  the  tonnage  comes  from  other  railroads;  1,100,000  tons  from 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  1,900,000  tons  from  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
which  operates  the  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and  which  has  since  been  bought  by 
the  Erie.     (648.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railwav,  denies  there  is  any 
limitation  on  the  output  or  the  shipments  of  the  anthracite  roads.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  output  which  the  companies  shall  handle,  nor 
any  agreement  of  any  sort  In  1896  an  attempt  was  made  to  allot  the  tonnage  by 
percentages,  but  it  was  never  consented  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ontario  and 
Western  nas  been  steadily  increasing  its  tonnage.  It  shipped  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1896  and  about  3.7  per  cent  in  1900.  It  could  increase  2  or  3  per  cent  more, 
or  without  limit,  if  it  had  the  capacity.     (500. ) 

Mr.  Childs  says  that  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  terminates  at 
Scran  ton  and  reaches  part  of  the  Wyoming  anthracite  coal  field.  In  1900  it  did  3.75 
per  cent  of  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal.  It  has  gradually  increased  its  pro- 
portion from  about  3  per  cent  in  1896.     (496, 500. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  denies  that  there  is  any  formal  agreement  as  to  the  percentages  which 
the  respective  railroads  shall  haul.  Most  of  the  percentages  have  been  established 
simply  by  custom  in  the  past,  each  railroad  trying  each  year  to  do  about  the  same 
busmess  as  before.  The  percentages  have  changed  little  for  15  years  or  more.  It 
is  true  that  the  Reading  at  one  time,  about  1870,  carried  a  third  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction, while  its  present  i)ercentage  is  21  per  cent.  The  reduction  was  due,  however, 
merely  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Gowan,  president  of  the  Reading,  to  increase  his  facili- 
ties and  to  mine  and  market  his  proper  proportion  of  the  consumption.  For  15  years 
he  produced  only  about  the  same  quantity  of  coal  yearly  as  at  the  outset.  As  the 
total  production  had  greatly  increased^  the  percentiq^  of  the  Reading  naturally  fell 
off.  When  Mr.  McLeod  became  president,  he  undertook  to  increase  the  Reading's 
percentage  by  business  methods. 

Other  statements  of  Mr.  McLeod  imply  that  the  reason  why  the  railroads  maintain 
practically  the  same  percentage  each  year  is  merely  the  fear  of  ruinous  competition 
if  they  undertook  to  encroach  upon  one  another.  The  design  of  the  Reading  in  1893 
in  seeking  to  control  certain  New  England  roads  was  that  it  might  have  the  right  to 
haul  over  its  own  lines  the  coal  demanded  by  the  New  England  territory  covered, 
since  it  is  a  well-recognized  rule  among  the  different  coal  roads  that  each  has  the  right 
to  transport  coal  going  to  lines  owned  or  controlled  bv  itself.     ^564-567. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  several  years  ago  there  was 
an  allotment  of  the  percentage  of  the  anthracite  output  which  each  railroad  should 
ship,  made  by  some  sort  of  an  agreement,  but  he  does  not  think  that  any  attention 
is  paid  to  the  allotment  now.  Everybody  ships  all  he  desires  to  ship.  Mr.  Stearns's 
own  instructions,  as  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  are  to  sell  all  that  can  be  sold 
without  sacrifice,  witnout  cutting  prices.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  con- 
ference between  the  sales  agents  and  the  officers  of  the  railroads  to  determine  the 
amount  that  shall  be  produced.  During  the  years  he  has  been  connected  with  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  he  has  not  been  called  to  any  such  conference.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
portion of  coal  shipped  by  each  of  the  companies  has  not  varied  much  during  several 
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years  paet.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  are  shipping  about  3^  per  cent  of  the  oatput,  and 
their  proportion  has  remained  nearly  couvstant.  Each  railroad  fears  to  try  to  sell 
much  more  coal,  because  some  other  would  then  try  to  get  even,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  general  demoralization  of  the  trade.  The  last  demoralization  of  this  sort 
was  3  years  ago.  The  witness  does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  his  company 
or  any  of  the  other  companies  to  double  the  output  by  shading  the  prices  witnout 
causing  a  general  war  of  price-cutting. 

Mr.  Steams  does  not  know  that  the  Reading  Railroad  has  been  considered  a  more 
uncertain  factor  than  the  other  railroads  \n  the  establishment  of  an  allotment. 
(578-583,  590.) 

Mr.  Thomas  denies  that  there  is  any  agreement  among  the  railroads  for  the  allot- 
ment of  tonnage.  There  was  such  an  agreement  during  1896  between  several  of  the 
anthracite  roads,  fixing  a  specific  percenta^  which  each  should  carry.  The  agree- 
ment cx)ntinued  for  one  year,  when  it  expired  by  limitation,  and  has  never  been 
renewed.  There  is  not  even  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  respective  railroad  com- 
panies not  to  transport  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  but  long  experience  has 
thoroughly  established  ''the  tonnage  that  honestly  belongs  to  each  road  and  is 
marketed  hy  it."  The  markets  are  fairly  well  divided  by  territory.  The  Erie 
knows  that  if  it  tried  to  dispose  of  more  coal  it  would  be  to  destroy  its  own  profits. 
If  it  went  into  the  territory  of  some  other  road  and  reduced  the  price  of  coal,  it 
could  add  to  its  transportation  for  a  time,  but  there  would  be  retaliation  and  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  prices. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  is  some  consultation  r^arding  output  and  prices, 
but  declares  that  there  are  no  agreements,  express  or  implied.  **  We  are  at  liberty 
to  and  we  do  mine  and  market  as  much  anthracite  coal  as  we  can.  profitably  find 
an  outlet  for."  Railroad  managers  are  like  other  people;  none  of  them  think  that 
their  share  of  the  business  is  lai^e  enough.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  the 
Erie  gets  enough  of  the  transportation,  but  it  can  not  make  money  by  increasing  its 
production.  The  increase  of  the  production  might  lead  to  lower  prices  and  tempo- 
rarily benefit  the  public,  but  in  the  long  run  it  would  not.     (550,  554. ) 

Mr.  W'ai/tbr,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  says  that  his  company 
transports  something  over  15^^  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  product.  The  percent- 
age has  been  about  the  same  for  the  past  3  or  4  veara.  There  is  no  defimte  allo1>- 
ment  to  this  or  any  other  railroad.  The  road  enaeavors  to  conform  to  its  propor- 
tion of  the  tonnage  for  which  there  is  a  market.  The  witness  thinks  that  at  the 
time  of  his  testimony,  February,  1901,  all  of  the  roads  were  producing  freely  because 
the  market  could  take  all  that  was  produced. 

Mr.  Walter^ys,  further,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  not  always  been 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  other  roads,  but  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  Pennsylvania's  policy.  It  is  hardly  proper  to  speak  of  it  as  a  free  lance, 
because  controversies  have  been  so  frequent  and  so  violent  between  all  of  die  roads 
that  the  term  can  be  applied  as  well  to  one  as  the  other. 

The  witness  asserts  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  would  be  perfectly  free  to  extend  its 
tonnage  from  15  to  20  per  cent  if  it  were  ''prepared  to  take  the  consequences."  The 
consequences  would  be  disastrous,  leading  to  general  competition  and  general  dis- 
turbances. Nevertheless,  such  action  on  the  part  of  railroads  has  been  frequent  in 
the  past.  It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  coal  handled  by  the  Reading  road  was 
formerly  greater  than  it  is  now.     (543,  545,  547. ) 

Mr.  Haddock  says  that  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  carried  all 
the  coal  that  was  offered,  infusing  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  limitation  of  out- 
put or  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  collieries  alon^  the  road  worked  practically  full 
time.  The  railroad  was  a  very  disturbing  factor  in  the  attempted  agreements.  The 
witness  thinks  that  the  policjr  of  the  Pennsylvania  has  changed  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  it  works  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  other  railroads.     (532.) 

F.  Prices  and  tbe  eflTect  of  combtnatlon. — 1.  Alleged  agreements  between 
railroads  as  to  prices. — ^Mr.  Saward  says  that  in  1874  there  was  a  meeting  of  cofd  pro- 
ducers and  an  agreement  as  to  prices,  but  that  this  broke  up  in  1876.  There  was 
another  attempt  at  an  agreement  in  1886  or  1887.  In  1891  and  1892  Mr.  McLeod,  by 
his  combination  succeeoed  in  advancing  the  price  of  coal  $1.75  per  ton  within  five 
months.  But  this  also  broke  down.  There  is  at  present  no  formal  agreement  between 
producers  regarding  prices,  no  **cast  iron  agreement.''  At  the  same  time  the  prices 
made  by  different  producers  are  practically  uniform  for  the  same  grade  of  coal.  One 
producer  may  make  a  discount  of  a  few  cents  to  get  trade.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  fixing  of  the  price,  but  each  producer  knows  that  his  coal  is  worth  the  same 
as  that  of  the  others.  If  a  man  inouires  the  price  of  coal  at  one  office  and  goes  from 
there  to  another  he  is  likely  to  find  it  the  same.  It  can  not  be  said  that  there  is  an 
anthracite  coal  trust,  because  in  order  to  have  a  trust  or  to  have  an  agreement  regard- 
ing pxioea,  there  must  be  parties  entering  into  the  agreement,  wim  signatiires  and 
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documents.  At  the  same  time  it  \s  a  fact  that  changes  in  prices  arc  usually  made 
simultaneously.  When  the  customary  a<ivance  from  summer  to  winter  prices  is 
made  circulars  are  issued  by  each  railroad  company  or  large  dealer,  and  these 
usually  make  the  same  prices  and  are  issued  at  the  same  time.  A  coal  dealer  is 
likely  to  get,  about  the  1st  of  the  month,  when  these  changes  are  made,  half  a 
dozen  cirnUars  quoting  the  advanced  prices,  which  are  all  practically  alike.  The 
witness  does  not  know  how  to  explain  this  uniformity.  **  Possibly  it  is  hypnotism. 
*  *  *  I  do  not  know  but  there  is  a  telephone"  by  which  consultations  are  held 
regarding  the  prices  which  shall  be  charged.  There  is  certainly  a  mutuality  of  inter- 
esto.  Tms  system  of  informal  communication  ''seems  to  be  a  wonderful  invention; 
it  beats  writmgj  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  putting  a  signature  to  if  because  there  is  no 
record  kept  of  it  At  the  same  time  this  can  not  be  called  a  combination  because  if 
any  producers  refuse  to  agree  to  the  prices  they  can  not  be  compelled  to  do  so.  "  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  always  been  on  the  outside,  as  the  saying  is,"  but  it  gen- 
erally follows  the  market  pretty  closely.  The  producers  "are  not  cutting  each 
others  throats."    It  is  a  good  thing  they  are  not.     (512,  513,  517.) 

Mr.  Haddock^  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  there  are  "agreements  among 
gentlemen"  which  prevent  any  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  roads  from  cutting  prices 
materially.  Mr.  Haddock  has  never  l^n  taken  into  the  confidence  of  those  mak- 
ing these  agreements,  but  the  simultaneous  movement  of  prices  in  the  past  has  shown 
clearly  that  there  was  an  understanding  among  them.  Still  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made  in  past  years  to  change  from  the  lower  summer  prices  to  the  higher  win- 
ter price  at  precisely  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  all  dealers,  has  not  always  been 
successful.     (526,  529). 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  believes  that  the  sales  agents  of  the 
railroads  have  occasional  meetings  to  discuss  prices,  probably  twice  a  year.  How- 
ever, Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  are  not  represented  at  these  meetings.  He  does  not  thii^ 
that  prices  are  fixed  at  these  meetings  but  that  they  discuss  prices  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Steams  says  that  he  believes  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  pre- 
pares a  circular  of  prices  for  anthracite  coal,  which  is  followed  more  or  less  by  the 
other  producers  and  railroads.  He  does  not  know  whether  this  circular  is  issued  by 
the  Reading  without  consultation  with  other  companies  or  not.  It  does  send  the 
circular  to  tne  other  companies.  The  price  of  all  is  nearly  the  same,  although  each 
producer  gets  more  if  he  can.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  usually  get  a  somewhat  higher 
price  than  that  fixed  by  the  Reading,  because  of  the  high  grade  of  coal  produced. 
(582). 

Mr.  Habris,  until  recently  President  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  sales 
agents  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads  have  never  acted  as  a  unit.  It  is  to  their  interest 
to  act  together,  but  they  do  not  do  so.  Competition  has  often  been  carried  beyond 
a  point  which  is  to  the  interest  of  either  producer  or  consumer.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  conferences  among  the  selling  s^nts  of  the  coal  companies.  The  Reading 
Company  always  issues  a  circular  stating  the  prices  at  which  it  will  sell  coal.  Quite 
frequently  other  companies  follow  these  prices,  but  the  Reading  does  nothing  to  make 
them  do  so.  Last  year,  in  several  cases  the  prices  were  not  followed  by  others.  It 
rests  entirely  with  the  companies.  The  Reading  Company  itself  varies  its  prices 
somewhat  from  those  published  in  the  circulars.  Moreover,  there  are  differences  in 
prices  according  to  the  grade  and  quality  of  the  coal.     (599,  603,  604. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  he  does  not  know  whether  other  companies  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Reading  in  fixing  their  prices  for  coal,  but  that  he  believes  that  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Reading  it  had  considerable  influence  in  that  direction,     f  572. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  asserts  tnat  there 
has  never  been  any  agreement  between  railroad  companies  or  their  sales  agents  to 
fix  the  price  of  coal,  not  even  informally.  No  two  companies  sell  coal  at  exactly  the 
same  price.  There  is  a  substantial  similarity  in  prices.  One  company  publishes  a 
rate  and  the  others  are  likely  to  publish  similar  prices.  When  the  coal  is  actually 
sold  the  price  on  the  printed  schedule  is  not  often  realized.  This  is  true,  according 
to  Mr.  uhilds's  statement,  not  merely  at  tide  water  but  at  Buffalo,  Oswego,  ana 
other  points  where  coal  is  shipped  West.  The  price  among  the  different  owners  and 
dealers  at  these  points  is  usually  about  the  same,  but  one  company  may  have  an 
extra  supply  of  a  certain  size  and  will  shade  the  price  a  little.  It  would  pay  the  pro- 
ducer to  go  from  one  to  the  other  and  get  quotations.  The  variation  would  probably 
ranffe  from  5  to  25  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Childs  says  further  that  some  years  ago  the  sales  agents  handling  the  anthra- 
cite coal  used  to  hold  monthly  meetings  and  that  he  attended  some  of  them.  The 
time  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  accusations  of  cutting  rates.  Meetings  have  not  been 
held  at  all  for  about  two  years.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  agree- 
ment among  ttie  larger  roads  regarding  prices,  to  which  his  road  is  not  a  party. 
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Snch  an  agreement  would  not  be  effective  unless  all  the  roads  were  in  it.  Even 
thoujgh  the  roads  agreeing  might  control  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  output,  those  con- 
trolling the  smaller  output  could  make  the  price,  especially  in  a  dull  period,  when 
the  demand  was  less  than  the  supply.     (499,  505.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  there  are  no  agreements 
regarding  the  output  of  coal  or  the  prices,  but  that  there  are  consultations  between 
the  different  railroad  companies.  No  business  can  be  carried  on  without  consulta- 
tion. Usually  some  one  of  the  lai^r  companies,  particularly  the  Reading,  leads  off 
in  prices  and  the  rest  follow.  The  prices  of  coal  vary  somewhat  also  according  to 
differences  in  quality  and  the  tastes  of  buyers.     (554.) 

Mr.  Fl£minq,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  denies  the  existence 
of  any  system  of  agreements  regarding  prices.  He  denies  that  the  price  of  coal  is 
fixed.  It  varies  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  coal  and  its  quality.  There  is  a 
divergence  os  great  as  70  cents  per  ton  at  present  between  extreme  classes  of  coal. 
There  are  no  two  coals  of  the  same  kind.  Each  company  issues  a  circular  of  prices 
regarding  its  own  coal. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  was  an  attempt  at  an  agreement  during  Mr.  McLeod's 
time  ^1892) ,  but  says  it  lasted  only  3  months.  He  does  not  make  clear  how  great 
variations  there  may  be  between  coals  of  practically  the  same  quality.  Pie  says 
that  the  people  who  have  a  given  class  of  coal  would  all  try  to  get  just  as  much  for 
it  as  the  market  would  allow.  Mr.  Fleming  asserts  further  that  he  does  not  know 
of  any  meetings  of  sales  agents  during  the  past  5  years.     (538, 539. ) 

2.  Prices  of  independent  operators. — Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator, 
declares  that  he  makes  the  price  of  his  own  coal,  but  that  the  rates  fixed  by  tlie  rail- 
road companies  are  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  price  which  he  will 
fix.  This  must  necessarily  be  so  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  output  which 
the  railrcMuls  handle.  Sometimes  Mr.  Haddock's  company  makes  a  price  nigher  or 
lower;  in  particular  it  is  likely  to  shade  prices  somewhat  and  to  be  more  responsive 
to  changes  in  the  market.  In  order  to  move  a  few  thousand  tons  of  coal  he  might 
mi^e  a  concession  in  price,  which  the  railroad  companies  would  not  care  to  meet, 
especially  because  they  have  so  much  wider  markets.  Mr.  Haddock  has  never  been 
a  party  to  any  agreement  as  to  prices,  but  is  governed  not  a  little  by  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  railroads  which  do  a^ree.     (525,  529. ) 

3.  Recent  movement  of  prices — Effect  of  strike  and  of  combination. — ^Mr.  Stearns, 
president  of  Ooxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  submits  detailed  statements  of  the  prices  received  bv 
that  company  for  different  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  each  month  since  1891.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  prices  of  the  larger  or  prepared  sizes  of  coal  by  months: 

Average  f.  o.  6.  tide  prices  received  during  years  shown  for  coal  mined  by  Ooxe  Bros.  <Sc  Co., 
the  Cross  Creek  Coal  Company,  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  IncoTDorated. 

FREPABED  SIZES  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


Month. 

Perth  Amboy. 

All  tide  points. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1898. 

1892. 

1^91. 

$3.r44 
8.666 
8.616 
3.465 
8.677 
8.661 
3.707 
8.654 
8.896 
4.103 
4.14 
4.243 

98.369 
3.349 
8.317 
8.416 
8.442 
8.466 
8.617 
8.477 
8.604 
3.60 
3.609 
8.72 

93.66 
8.664 
3.619 
8.651 
8.735 
8.737 
3.554 
3.489 
3.665 
3.679 
3.623 
8.42 

93.653 
3.624 
3.649 
8.638 
3.655 
8.743 
8.807 
3.881 
3.937 
3.869 
3.772 
8.589 

93.164 
3.197 
3.162 
8.311 
3.473 
8.567 
8.689 
3.892 
8.974 
3.921 
3.866 
3.787 

98.382 
3.261 
8.208 
8.188 
8.207 
3.196 
3.196 
8.183 
3.162 
8.216 
8.34 
3.333 

93.941 
3.819 
8.805 
8.542 
3.579 
3.611 
3.61 
8.448 
8.375 
3.378 
8.387 
8.329 

94.327 
4.227 
3.97 
3.676 
3.774 
3.87 
3.962 
4.054 
4.073 
4.165 
4.068 
4.047 

93.591 
3.462 
3.504 
8.661 
3.674 
3.803 
3.945 
4.078 
4.259 
4.263 
4.215 
4.223 

83.804 

Febmarr 

3.722 

Hazch 

3.661 

April 

3.671 

May.::::::::...:.. 

3.728 

Jnne 

8.817 

July 

3.848 

Au^^ust 

3.829 

H^kplmibpr, .  r  - 

3.874 

October.. • 

Koyember 

3.937 
3.95 

December 

3.854 

Average 

3.761 

8.49 

8.589 

3.716 

3.516 

8.287 

3.536 

3.967 

3.81 

8.799 

The  ^rice  ofpea  coal  is  usually  from  $1.30  to  $1.50  lower  than  the  price  of  the  pre- 
pared sizes.  Tne  price  of  buckwheat  coal  is  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  lower  than  that  of 
the  prepared  sizes,  while  rice  and  barlev  coal  bring  prices  still  lower.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  statistics  submitted  by  Mr.  Steams,  shows  the  average  price  by 
years  for  tne  different  sizes  of  coal  and  the  average  for  all  the  sizes.  The  last  figure 
18  of  course  a  weighted  one,  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  by  the  total 
tonnage.    (489-491.) 
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Prices  of  arUhraaie  coal,  1891-1900, 


1900. 

$3,761 
2.824 
1.905 
1.49 

1899. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

$3,967 
2.469 
1.769 
1.266 
1.277 

1.625 
2.991 

1892. 

1891. 

Prepared  sizes 

$8.49 
2.217 
1.789 
1.402 

$8,689 
2.198 
1.753 
1.466 

$8,716 
2.079 
1.684 
1.445 
1.56 

1.487 
2.725 

$3,516 
2.019 
1.699 
1.852 
1.403 

1.455 
2.495 

$8,237  $8,535 
2.289     2.513 
1.824     1.988 
1.397     1.481 
1.885     1.424 

1.557     1.588 
2.625     2.847 

$8.61 
2.274 
1.672 
1.874 
1.84 

1.489 
8.085 

$3,799 

Pea  coal 

2.48 

Buckwheat  coal 

1.706 

Rice  coal 

1.416 

Barley  coal 

1.475 

Pea    and    dust    (screenings 
made    at    tide     shipping 
points) 

1.609 
2.815 

1.604 
2.628 

1.504 
2.686 

1.602 

All  bImb  anthracite  ooal 

8.026 

Mr.  Saward  stated,  in  February,  1901,  that  the  wholesale  price  of  anthracite  coal 
at  tide  water  was  about  $4.25.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  price  was  highel",  in 
view  of  the  terminal  chaises  and  transfer  charges  of  about  20  cents  per  ton.  The 
lowest  price  which  the  witness  has  known  for  coal  at  tide  water  was  $2  or  $2.25. 
This  was  in  1876  when,  on  account  of  overproduction,  there  was  an  auction  sale  of 
500,000  tons  of  coal.  That  price  was  altogether  extraordinary.  Soon  after  coal  was 
selling  for  |6  per  ton,  the  average  at  that  period  being  about  $4  or  $5  per  ton.  The 
expense  of  mining  was  even  higner  now  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  price  of  anthracite  in  February,  1901,  was,  in  Mr.  Saward's  judgment,  about 
20  or  25  cents  higher  than  one  year  previous.  The  increase  in  wages  after  the  strike 
of  1900  amounted  to  from  13  to  16  cents  per  ton.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
producing  anthracite  coal  goes  to  the  wages. 

Mr.  Saward  explains  that  the  largest  part  of  the  increase  in  price  after  the  strike 
of  September,  1900,  was  due  to  the  regular  seasonal  fluctuation,  which  •  usually 
amounts  to  from  50  to  75  cents.  The  demand  for  coal  during  the  summer  months 
is  BO  much  less  that  the  price  is  r^ularly  cut,  and  advanced  again  in  the  fall. 
(510,  511,  516.) 

Mr.  Fleming  says  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  February,  1901,  was  about 
30  or  35  cents  per  ton  higher  than  a  year  before.  He  thinks  the  increase  was  lai^ly 
due  to  the  strike  of  19(W,  which  made  coal  very  scarce.  The  price  has  been  com- 
paratively regular  from  1897  to  1900.  The  witness  doubts  if  there  has  been  an 
advance  in  the  average  price  of  more  than  15  cents  per  ton.  The  prices  are  much 
lower  than  they  were  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies  and  the  eighties. 
(541.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  the  average 
price  of  coal  from  1894  to  1900  at  tide  water  was  $3.48  per  ton  for  the  prepared  sizes, 
everything?  above  pea  coal.  The  average  price  for  1900  was  $3,756;  for  1899,  $3,393. 
The  price  in  December,  1900,  was  $3.75.  The  advance  in  price  during  the  winter  of 
1900  and  1901  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Childs  to  the  strike  of  1900,  which  kept  the 
mines  practically  in  idleness  for  2  months,  and  which  produced  a  scarcity  of  coal 
in  the  lace  of  a  strong  demand.  The  price  of  coal  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by  the 
supply  and  demand.  The  witness  questions  whether  the  cost  of  mining  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  The  advance  in  wages  after  the  strike  was  supposed  to  equal  10  per  cent, 
but  presumably  this  advance  is  not  in  itself  a  determining  factor  in  prices.     (499. ) 

Mr.  Wal/ter  asserted  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  the  time  of  his  testimony, 
February,  1901,  was  reasonable.  He  thought  that  the  price  to  consumers  was  about 
25  cents  higher  than  one  year  before.    He  attributes  the  higher  price  to  the  strike  of 

1900.  (543,  546. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  affirms  that  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal^  after  the  reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  April,  1901,  was  about  the 
same  as  in  Apnl,  190(V— about  $4  per  ton  for  the  prepared  sizes  in  New  York.  The 
April  price  has  a  number  of  times  during  the  past  years  been  as  high  as  it  was  in 

1901.  The  railroads  working  in  harmony  have  no  desire,  Mr.  Harris  thinks,  to 
increase  prices  further.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  stated  that  in  April,  1901,  the  prices 
announced  in  the  circulars  of  the  railroad  companies  were  as  follows:  Broken 
coal,  $4;  egg,  $4.25;  stove,  $4.50;  chestnut,  $4.50.  From  these  prices,  however,  a 
reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  was  ordered  during  the  month  of  Apnl;  40  cents  during 
May;  30  cents  during  June;  20  cents  during  July,  and  10  cents  during  August.  It 
is  regularly  the  custom  to  reduce  the  i)rices  about  50  cents  a  ton  in  April  or  about 
that  time  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  the  demand  during  the  summer  months. 
The  witness  states  his  belief  that  the  general  range  of  prices  m  April,  1901,  after  this 
reduction,  was  practically  the  same  as  the  year  before.    Elsewhere,  however,  he 
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states  that  the  prices  of  coal  were  raised  after  the  strike  of  1900  somewhat  more  than 
the  increase  in  wages  secored  by  the  workin^en  required.  The  strike  left  the  maj> 
ket  quite  depleted  of  coal.  The  average  price  for  some  time  after  the  strike  was 
aboat  50  cents  higher  than  before.  At  present,  however  (in  April),  the  market 
is  full  of  coal  and  the  prices  which  prevailed  immediately  after  the  strike  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.    See  also  table  above.     (582,  583,  586,  587,  594. ) 

Price  of  coal  to  conmmers. — Mr.  Walter  says  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  price  of  coal  to  wholesale  dealers  and  the  price  to  consumers.  The  mar- 
gin between  the  two  prices  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  facilities  of  the 
dealer.  Many  years  ago  the  methods  of  handling  coal  were  very  primitive,  but  the 
tendency  now  is  to  concentrate  the  business  of  distribution  into  fewer  hands,  using 
labor-saving  devices,  and  presumably  the  cost  is  reduced.     (543. ) 

4.  Future  effect  of  community  of  interest  on  prices  and  the  puUic. — Mr.  Haddock,  inde- 
pendent ccwti  operator,  thinks  that  it  will  not  be  wise  piolicy  for  the  anthracite  com- 
oination  to  put  prices  higher  than  they  are  a^  present.  He  believes  that  the  men  in 
chaige  of  the  combination  are  ^/robably  wise  enough  not  to  jeopardize  the  future  of 
their  business  by  insisting  upon  extravagant  prices,  but  he  can  give  no  guaranty  as 
to  their  behavior.  The  question  whether  the  public  will  receive  any  benefit  from 
the  economies  of  combination  will  depend  on  how  the  power  of  the  combination  is 
used.  There  ought  to  be  an  attenipt  so  to  use  this  power  that  the  demand  shall  be 
increased  rather  than  decreased.  The  lailroads  ought  to  endeavor  not  to  incur  the 
hostility  of  the  people.  Hostile  public  opinion  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  combinatiou  which  Mr.  McLeod  undertook. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal,  50  cents  or  $1  per  ton, 
would  increase  the  consumption  considerably,  out  it  is  debatable  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  make  such  reduction  \  nder  present  conditions,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  producer  or  of  the  consumer.  It  is  not  wise  for  the  consumer  to  insist 
upon  mines  and  railroads  being  run  at  a  loss. 

A  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  future  price  of  anthracite  coal  will  be 
the  general  condition  of  the  i  ountry  as  regards  prosperity.  When  everyone  is  pros- 
perous little  objection  is  made  to  paying  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  anthracite  coal. 
(530,  531. ) 

Mr.  Sawasd  does  not  think  that  the  community  of  interest  between  the  different 
railroads,  which  he  admits  to  exist,  will  result  in  advancing  prices  beyond  the  rates 
prevailing?  in  1901.  It  would  be  the  greatest  folly  for  the  railroads  to  attempt  to  get 
higher  prices.  The  present  price  is  a  fair  and  profitable  one.  There  is  no  danger  of 
decreased  consumption  at  the  present  rates.  In  a  sense  the  railroads  may  be  said  to 
be  chaiging  the  last  penny  that  the  public  will  stand  since  a  further  advance  would 
reduce  demand.  They  might  have  the  power  to  advance  prices  further  but  they 
would  not  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Saward  thinks  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public  and  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  that  there  should  1)g  some  agreement  as  to  prices.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  agreement  there  has  been  in  the  past  violent  competition  which 
has  made  prices  ruinously  low  and  which  has  forced  the  railroads  into  bankruptcy. 
The  Reading  Railroad  has  been  repeatedly  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  If  prices  were 
not  kept  up  the  entire  anthracite  mduri ;  y  and  the  railroads  connected  with  it  would 
be  ruined.     (513, 517.) 

Mr.  Gbeens,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  formerly  connected  with  the 
anthracite  coal  business,  thinks  that  whatever  degree  of  monopoly  might  be  estab- 
lished within  the  anthracite  coal  field,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  put  up 
the  price  of  coal  for  any  length  of  time.  Anthracite  coal  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
luxury  which  can  be  dispensed  with.  There  is  severe  competition  from  bituminous 
coal.  Especially  in  Chicago  and  other  Western  cities  a  high  grade  of  bituminous 
coal  is  very  lareely  burned  in  grates  and  furnaces,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  coal  used  being  anthracite.  Then  there  is  the  yx)mpetition  of  oil  and  gas  for 
beating  and  cooking  purposes.  Some  time  in  the  future  it  may  readily  be  that  in 
our  great  cities  heat  will  be  furnished  by  large  electric  plants  burning  bituminous 
coal.    Already  in  New  York  one  building  is  heated  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Greene  does  not  think  that  a  combination  between  the  anthracite  producers 
and  the  bitmninous  producers,  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  the  price  of  both  classes  of 
coal,  is  feasible.  The  bituminous  coal  fields  are  not  limited  like  the  anthracite. 
Bituminous  coal  underlies  a  large  part  of  the  whole  country.  When,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  great  strike  occurred  which  was  supposed  to  affect  practically  the  whole  field, 
coal  kept  coming  to  the  market  from  other  places. 

Mr.  Ureene  is  willing,  accordingl  v,  to  trust  to  the  ordinary  forces  of  competition  and 
business  to  regulate  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal.  This  must  be  the  reliance  in 
every  trade,  juist  as  one  comer  grocery  ia  counted  upon  to  keep  down  the  prices  of 
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another  corner  grocery.  The  main  reliance  is  on  the  enlightened  selfishness  of 
producers.  The  limit  of  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  probably  already  been 
reached.     (469,  470. ) 

Mr.  Steabns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  does  not  believe  that  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  by  virtue  of  their  recent  combinations,  to  put  the 
price  of  coal  up  to  an  exorbitant  figure.  He  supposes  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
railroads  are  working  under  a  community  of  interest.  That  proportion  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  monopolistic  control  in  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  20  per  cent  could  break 
the  market  at  any  time.  The  witness  does  not  think  either  that  it  has  been  or  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to  follow  the  small  producers  into  particular  markets 
and  cut  the  prices  there  in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  The  competition  of 
bituminous  coal  and  other  substances  is  especially  powerful  in  keeping  down  prices. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  prices  during  tne  winter  of  1901  have  been  about  as  high 
as  the  market  will  stand.     (586, 587. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recentl)r  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  if  there 
were  absolutely  free  competition  among  the  anthracite  roads,  and  if  each  produced 
all  it  could,  the  price  of  coal  would  be  undoubtedly  reduced,  but  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  people  are  benefited  by  ruinous  competition.  It  is  not  the  purpose  proba- 
bly of  those  who  are  buying  controlling  interests  in  the  different  railroads,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  them  into  harmony,  to  give  the  advantage  wholly  to  tlie  public. 
They  are  making  the  combination  in  order  to  prevent  ruinous  competition  and  the 
sacrifice  of  securities.  No  combination  of  this  sort  can  be  made  powerful  enough  to 
govern  the  -situation  absolutely.  None  of  the  plans  of  this  sort  m  the  past  has  ever 
worked  successfully. 

The  railroad  companies  recognize  very  generally,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  their 
financial  advantage  to  put  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  would  imme- 
diately increase  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  if  this  were  attempted.  (603, 609.) 

Mr.  McLbod  does  not  think  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  conibination  among 
anthracite  producers  and  transporters  to  put  up  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  an 
unreasonable  figure.  On  the  contrary,  pricep  could  be  reduced  by  the  economies  of 
combination.  If  the  attempt  were  made  to  advance  the  prices  the  people  simply 
would  not  take  the  coal.  Anthracite  coal  is  virtually  a  luxury  and  people  are  not 
compelled  to  use  it.  The  competition  of  bitmninous  coal  and  of  other  methods  of 
heatmg  is  effective  upon  prices.  The  ^'itness  thinks,  however,  that  the  present 
prices  (April,  1900),  are  not  as  high  as  they  should  be  in  order  to  afford  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  railimids  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  put  them  somewhat  higher. 
Aside  from  competition,  a  further  safeguard  to  the  people  against  excessive  charges 
is  always  the  power  of  pubUc  opinion.     (569. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  that  the  suggestion  that  5  or  10 

gercentof  the  anthracite  coal  product,  outside  of  a  combination,  would  be  able  to 
X  the  price  for  the  entire  product  would  be  absurd.     (532. ) 
5.  Eff^eci  of  competition  oj  bituminmis  coal  and  other  fueU. — Mr.  McLbod,  former 

g resident  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  asserts  that  in  1896,  the  last  year  for  which  he 
as  accurate  figures,  only  71.72  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  produced  was  of  the 
domestic  sizes,  while  28.28  per  cent  was  pea  coal  or  smaller  coal.  In  1872  only  5.92 
per  cent  of  the  coal  sold  was  of  this  smaller  size;  in  1878, 10  per  cent,  and  in  1888, 19  per 
cent.  Formerly  the  smaller  sizes  were  thrown  away  altogether,  but  ways  have  been 
found  to  market  them  and  the  old  dumps  are  being  worked  over. 

All  this  smaller  coal,  continues  Mr.  McLeod,  comes  into  competition  with  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  since  bituminous  coal  can  be  produced  at  about  half  the  cost  of  anthra- 
cite 28  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  product  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  of  $1  per  ton  on  the 
average.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  sold  for  $1  less  than  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  coal  of  all  sizes.  It  costs  as  much  per  ton  to  produce  a  small  size  as  the  laiger 
sizes.  In  fact  the  larger  sizes  can  not  be  made  without  making  the  smaller  sizes.  All 
the  coal  coming  from  the  mine  is  crushed  in  order  to  pet  the  different  domestic  sizes. 
It  is  then  run  over  screens,  and  after  this  through  troughs  where  little  boys  pick  out 
the  slate.  As  the  coal  passes  over  the  screens  the  finest  goes  through  first.  Then 
the  coal  passes  successively  over  screens  with  larger  meshes  and  the  lai^er  sizes  are 
obtained.  In  order  to  get  the  laige  sizes,  which  bring  the  higher  prices,  the  smaller 
sizes  are  necessarily  manufactured.  It  pays  better  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price  than 
to  throw  them  away.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  McLeod  declares,  the  loss  of  $1  per  ton  on 
the  smaller  sizes  must  be  made  up  by  pricec  for  the  larger  sizes.  The  a^regate 
price  for  all  sizes  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  sizes.  There  is 
no  use  for  these  smaller  sizes  except  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal.  (562, 
567,  569. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  says  that  the  sizes  of  coal  from 
cheetnut  up  are  called  prepared  sizes.    The  laigeet  size  is  known  a^  lump  or  broken 
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coal.  The  sizee  from  pea  coal  down  are  called  email  sizes.  The  largest  increaae  in 
demand  for  anthracite  coal  in  the  last  few  years  is  for  small  sizes.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  pea,  barley,  and  rice  coal  were  thrown  away.  These  small  sizes  are  only  a 
by-product  incidental  to  the  ** manufacture"  of  the  lai^ger  sizes.  Twenty  years  ago, 
or  lees,  there  was  a  much  greater  demand  for  lump  coal.  Ten  to  20  per  cent  of 
that  could  be  sold.  Now  the  demand  is  for  stove  coal  and  other  intermediate  sizes. 
More  thorough  breaking  up  is  therefore  necessary,  and  the  percentage  of  pea  coal 
and  other  small  sizes  is  thus  necessarily  increased.     (578,  583.) 

Mr.  Steams  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  very 
high  because  of  the  competition  of  other  fuels.  The  larger  sizes  are  somewhat  of  a 
luxury,  and  the  smaller  sizes  compete  directly  with  bituminous  coal  for  steam  pur- 
poses. The  household  consumption  of  coal  is  being  met  with  competition  from  ^ 
stoves,  while  in  the  apartment  nouses  bituminous  coal  is  burned  in  the  steam  heating 
and  other  heating  apparatus.  While  the  i>roducers  of  anthracite  do  not  calculate 
upon  a  definite  differential  between  the  prices  of  the  larger  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
and  the  prices  of  bituminous,  they  can  not  advance  the  price  of  anthracite  to  an 
exorbitant  extent  without  running  the  risk  of  having  it  supplanted  by  soft  coal. 
The  consumption  of  soft  coal  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  hard  coal,  and 
it  promises  to  be  constantly  a  more  serious  rival.  The  small  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
come  into  direct  competiton  with  bituminous  coal.     (583,  585. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  predaent  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  asserts  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  excessive  prices  be  chaiged  for  anthracite  coal.  Anthracite  is  not  a  necessity  but 
a  luxury^  used  because  of  its  greater  cleanliness  and  convenience.  The  co^ipetition 
of  bitummous  coal  is  constantly  growing.  The  increased  demand  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  smaller  sizes  used  for  steam  purposes,  which  meet  the  competition  of  bitumi- 
nous. There  is  little  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  larger  or  prepared  sizes. 
This  demand  grows  only  as  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  increases,  and  the  increase 
of  houses  is  more  than  offset  by  the  competition  oicoke,  gas,  oil,  and  other  methods 
of  heating,  and  by  the  development  of  larger  apartment  houses  which  do  not  use 
anthracite.  The  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  is  increasing  at  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  that  of  anthracite.     (555. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  o()erator,  thinks  there  is  a  distinct  limitation  upon 
the  price  of  coal  through  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal,  gas,  etc.  The  present 
prices,  since  February,  1901,  are  probably  about  the  top.  About  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  at  present  is  represented  by  the  small  sizes,  pea 
coal,  buckwheat  coal,  ete.,  which  come  strictly  into  competition  with  bituminous, 
coal  for  steam  purposes.  It  is  true  that  some  of  this  smal  ler  coal  is  now  being  reclaimed 
from  the  old  culm  heaps,  change  in  market  conditions  having  made  it  profitable  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Haddock's  own  company  feels  that  it  pays  better  usually  to  send  the 
material  in  the  culm  heaps  down  into  the  mines  to  be  used  as  sustaining  pillars. 

Further  competition  is  encountered  by  anthracite  coal  by  the  use  of  gas,  especially 
in  the  summer  time.  Moreover,  even  at  present  prices,  plants  are  being  estaDlished, 
such  as  that  of  the  New  England  Gas  Company,  which,  using  bituminous  coal,  fur- 
nish light,  heat,  and  power,  and  make  coke.  Though  prices  might  be  forced  up  to 
an  extravagant  figure  for  a  short  time,  a  reduction  would  be  bound  to  follow.  (528, 
529.) 

Mr.  Childb,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  competes  severely  with  the  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  which  are  used  for  steam 
purposes,  including  lump  coal,  broken  coal,  and  the  finer  sizes  below  pea  coal.  Over 
40  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  steam  coal.  The  proportion  is  greater  than 
formerly,  because  a  laiger  share  of  the  fine  coal,  which  was  formerly  thrown  on  the 
culm  piles,  is  now  utilized.  Moreover,  the  old  refuse  in  the  culm  piles  is  now  being 
worked  over.  The  demand  for  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite,  with  which  bituminous 
coal  competes  to  a  lees  extent,  has  not  increased  so  much  as  the  demand  for  steam 
sizes.  When  the  price  of  anthracite  is  put  up,  bituminous  coal  tends  to  displace  the 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite.  Moreover,  in  Chicago  and  other  Western  cities  the 
demand  for  anthracite  co&l  for  domestic  purposes  is  relatively  much  less  than  in 
Eastern  cities,  more  soft  coal  being  used. 

The  competition  of  bituminous  coal  is  held  by  Mr.  Childs,  accordingly,  to  place  a 
limit  upon  the  price  of  anthracite  coal.  Just  what  the  maximum  would  be  he  does 
not  know.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  business  in  view  of  the 
recent  increase  of  30  cents  per  ton  in  the  price  of  anthracite,  but  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  make  a  further  increase  of  50  cents.     (501,  502. ) 

Mr.  Habris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  asserts  that  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  is  quite  strictly  limited  by  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  and  of 
sas.  Electricity  is  a  product  of  the  second  order  produced  by  coal,  so  that  it  can  not 
De  called  a  direct  competitor.    (602.) 
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Mr.  Fleming  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  asserts  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  most  emphatically  a  competitor  of  hard  coal.  The  consumption  of 
anthracite  is,  in  fact,  falling  off  proportionately.  Gas  and  steam  are  replacing  it  in 
office  buildings  and  in  houses.     (537,  541.) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  bituminous  coal  comes  into  competition  with  the  smaller 
sizes  of  anthracite  under  many  conditions.  Fully  35  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  prod- 
uct is  subject  to  this  competition  and  the  proportion  is  constantly  increasing.     (548. ) 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Ooal  Trade  Journal,  does  not  think  that  bituminous  cosd  and 
anthracite  coal  enter  into  competition  with  one  another  at  all.  Each  has  its  distinct 
use  and  value.  Soft  coal  is  not  burnt  in  houses,  at  least  in  the  East  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  minor  grades  of  anthracite  coal  have  lately  been  pushed  for  use  as  steam 
coal.  Much  of  this  coal  was  formerly  wasted.  These  grades  sell  usually  at  a  lower 
price.  The  witness  does  not  see,  however,  that  the  competition  between  these  coals 
and  soft  coal  is  an  important  element  in  fixing  the  price  of  other  grades  of  hard  coal. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  soft  coal  is  used  m  cities  which  try  to  prevent  the 
smoke  nuisance,  methods  having  been  devised  for  doinc  away  with  the  smoke  in 
the  case  of  bituminous  coal.  The  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  used  for  steam 
purposes  is  hardly  more  than  25  per  cent.  Formerly  perhaps  40  per  cent  was  used 
for  these  purposes,  but  gradually  domestic  coal  is  oeing  made  out  of  coal  that 
formerly  went  into  the  lai^st  steam  sizes.  Mr.  Saward  admits,  however,  that  when 
the  price  of  anthracite  coal  went  up  in  1900,  as  the  result  of  the  strike,  there  was  an 
increased  demand  for  bituminous  coal,  resulting  in  some  instances  in  a  higher  price. 
(510, 61^) 

Community  of  interest — Bituminous  coal. — ^Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator, 
thinks  that  there  is  a  growing  application  of  the  idea  of  community  of  interest  as 
regards  bituminous  coal.  There  have  been  agreements  between  the  great  railroad 
companies  regarding  prices,  and  their  violent  competition  is  at  present  ended.  All 
such  agreements,  however,  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  country.  When  the  demand  for  coal  falls  off  the  agreements  are  likely  to  be 
broken.     (531.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Ooal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  he  knows 
of  no  association  of  soft-coal  dealers  or  proaucers  in  New  York.  Most  soft  coal  comes 
to  the  seaboard  as  the  propertv  of  individual  operators.  Some  of  the  large  soft-coal 
companies  buy  the  product  of  the  smaller  companies  and  ship  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  anth  raci te'  field .     ( 539. ) 

6.  Economies  and  advantages  of  community  of  interest. — Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  says  that  he  sees  no  tendency  to  bring  the  mining  and  handling  of 
coal  into  fewer  hands.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  that  the  practice  of  acting  in 
harmony  is  a  great  advantage.  Under  the  competitive  conditions  which  have  existed 
in  years  gone  by  it  has  been  difficult  to  discuss  the  intricate  (questions  of  business  in 
a  reasonable  manner  without  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  different  concerns.  The 
witness  thinks  that  any  arrangement  which  will  promote  harmony  will  ultimately 
benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer. 

The  economy  of  combination  will  not,  however,  in  Mr.  Walter's  judgment,  come 
especially  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  freight  by  shipment  from  the 
nearest  regions  to  the  respective  markets.  The  anthracite  coal  from  one  region 
differs  greatlv  from  that  from  another.  The  different  markets  demand  particular 
classes  of  coal  for  particular  purposes.  In  a  very  cold  country  the  people  prefer  the 
very  hard  coal,  while  in  a  warmer  section  they  use  a  softer  grade  whicn  burns  more 
rapidly  and  consumes  itself  entirely.     (544. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  declares  that  it  is  very  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  as 
well  aa  of  the  producers  and  transporters  of  coal,  that  the  business  should  be  carried 
on  by  great  corporations  working  in  harmony  with  one  another.  He  believes  the 
more  the  subject  of  combination  among  the  anthracite  roads  is  studied  the  more  the 
plans  will  be  approved  by  the  people.  A  close  control  of  the  business  by  these  cor- 
porations will  produce  better  results  than  ruinous  competition  which  would  so  injure 
the  producers  and  transporters  that  they  would  ultimately  have  to  charge  people 
more  for  coal.  The  fact  that  anthracite  coal  can  be  sold  only  about  six  months  of 
the  year  makes  it  especially  necessary  that  great  corporations  should  produce  the 
coal,  ha\'ing  capital  sufficient  to  store  it  and  to  carry  large  quantities  for  several 
months.  In  the  ca^e  of  bituminous  coal,  where  the  demand  is  uniform  and  where 
the  methods  of  production  are  simple,  there  is  less  occasion  for  combination.  Anthra- 
cite coal  is  practically  a  manuJ^tured  commodity,  and  laige  investments  in  breakers 
and  other  facilities  are  necessary.  In  the  opinion  of  the  witness  people  are  getting 
coal  cheaper  now  than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  business  by  laige 
operators  and  of  the  increasing  harmony  between  the  railroads. 
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Mr.  McLeod,  who  was  especially  active  daring  his  presidency  of  the  Reading  in 
bringing  about  community  of  interests  between  the  difierent  anthracite  roads, 
declares  it  was  his  idea  to  benefit  both  consumers  and  corporations  by  bringing  all 
the  interests  into  harmony.  He  designed  to  give  the  people  half  of  the  profits  mm 
economy,  and  to  ^ay  dividends  with  the  remainder  upon  stocks  which  had  pre\dously 
paid  none.  In  his  judgment  there  was  no  danger  nor  possibility  that  such  a  combi- 
nation should  raise  prices  and  injure  consumers. 

One  of  the  chief  econi)mie8  which  Mr.  McLeod  planned  and  which  he  thinks 
should  still  be  carried  out  was  by  the  elimination  of  middlemen.  The  witness  declares 
that  it  costs  him  $1.50  a  ton  more  to  get  coal  into  his  cellar  than  the  retail  dealer  in 
New  York  pays  for  it.  There  are  twice  as  many  dealers  in  every  town  as  are  neces- 
'  sary.  The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  laige 
peroentase  of  profit  in  order  to  live  at  all.  Mr.  McLeod  thinks  that  the  distribution 
of  coal  snoula  take  place  directly  to  the  consumer  hrom  the  railroad.  He  would 
establish  large  depots  in  each  city,  having  coal  pockets  from  which  coal  could  be 
shot  directly  into  the  carts  of  those  who  would  take  it  to  the  consumer.  At  present 
it  is  hauled  to  yards  of  coal  dealers  and  then  reloaded  again  at  unnecessary  exjpense. 
One  pocket  station  in  connection  with  each  of  the  railroads  reaching  Washington 
from  the  north  would  be  ample  to  supply  the  entire  city.  Mr.  McLe^  thinks  that 
by  this  method  of  distributing  coal  it  would  not  cost  more  than  from  30  to  50  cents 
to  get  it  from  the  railroad  to  thel^onsumer  instead  of  $1.50  per  ton.  The  only  way 
in  which  such  an  economy  can  be  brought  about  is  by  combination  among  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  McLeod  says  further,  that  there  is  usually  a  considerable  degree  of  competition 
between  retail  coal  dealers^  although  in  some  cases  they  have  associations  which  com- 
bine to  keep  up  prices.  He  thinks  many  retailers  deliver  short  weight.  (568, 569, 
575.) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  formerly  concerned  in  the 
anthraeite-ooal  business,  declares  that  there  is  a  tremendous  economic  waste  in  the 
production  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  which  makes  desirable  community 
of  interest,  and  especially  consolidation  of  the  different  interests.  Although  anthra- 
cite coal  IB  confined  to  a  small  area  of  about  400  square  miles,  and  is  in  a  sense  a 
natural  monopoly,  the  ownership  of  the  field  is  so  greatly  divided  among  individuals 
and  different  railroads  that  business  is  most  uneconomically  conducted.  In  the  first 
place,  each  railroad  feels  that  it  must  have  tonnage.  The  railroads  have  gone  into  the 
mining  of  coal  principally  to  secure  transportation  for  themselves.  The  result  is  that 
coal  is  often  hauled  longer  distances  and  over  stee})er  grades  than  would  be  necessary 
if  some  other  railroad  handled  it.  Another  result  is  that  many  mines  which  are  very 
expensive  to  work  are  operated  in  order  to  give  the  railroads  tonnage.  There  is  a  great 
dinerence  in  the  expensiveness  of  operating  mines.  Many  of  the  mines  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  for  example,  are  especially  expensive  to  operate,  and  this  is  true  of  the 
whole  southern  anthracite  field.  The  character  of  the  coal  and  the  manner  of  its 
distribution  is  slightly  different  in  other  regions. 

Another  economic  waste  under  the  present  system  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  and  the  other  producers  do  not  market  their  coal  properly — do  not  know 
how  much  coal  is  going  to  one  place  or  another.  The  fact  that  each  railroad  has  a 
laige  number  of  selling  agents  and  other  subordinates  constitutes  an  economic  waste. 
hi  view  of  these  wae^  from  competition  Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  it  would  be 
advantageous,  not  only  to  the  railroads  but  to  the  general  community,  to  have  an 
absolute  consolidation  of  ownership  of  the  railroads  and  the  coal  mines.  To  some 
extent  communit}^  of  interest,  without  absolute  consolidation,  would  effect  economies, 
but  much  less  satisfactorily.  For  example,  it  would  be  impossible  under  mere  com- 
nmnity  of  interest  to  transport  the  coal  which  now  passes  over  the  Lehigh  Vallev 
road  or  the  Reading  to  the  Centred  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  yet  it  might  be  much 
more  economical  for  all  the  coal  from  certain  districts  to  be  handled  by  one  road. 

The  witness  thinks  that  by  virtue  of  the  economies  of  consolidation  it  would  be 
possible  to  save  fully  $1  per  ton  in  the  case  of  minins  and  transporting  anthracite 
coal.  He  believes  further  that  part  of  this  saving  would  come  to  the  consumer,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public  to  compel  consolidation  rather  than  the 
contrary.  Probabl v  50  cents  of  the  $1  saved  would  go  to  the  consumer,  and  a  similar 
amount  or  less  would  go  in  the  form  of  higher  dividends  to  the  railroads.  At  the  same 
time  the  condition  of  the  coal  miners  would  be  improved.  The  witness  adm  its  that  there 
might  be  some  question  whether,  by  virtue  of  monopoly,  the  advantage  of  economies 
mi^ht  not  all  go  to  the  owners  without  a  reduction  of  price,  but  he  thinks  that  the 
various  other  mrms  of  heating  which  compete  with  anthracite  coal  will  always 
keep  down  its  price,  and  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  also  be  effective. 
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We  can  rest  perfectly  sure  that  the  public  in  the  long  run  will  get  the  benefit  of 
economies  through  consolidation.     (468-473. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  in  the  early  days  the  anthracite-ooal 
industry  was  highly  profitable,  and  operators  took  little  care  to  introduce  economic 
methods.  The  same  was  true  of  transportation,  and  the  methods  are  still  exceedingly 
extravagant.  For  instance,  there  are  mines  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lackawanna 
Valley  up  on  the  hill,  from  which  coal  is  hauled  down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  east- 
ern side  toward  tide  water;  while  mines  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  cajry  coal 
down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side  going  west.  The  Erie  oy  its 
acquisition  of  the  Erie  ana  Wvoming  Bailroad  expects  to  eliminate  some  of  this 
waste  in  transportation.     (556. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Beading  Company,  supposes  that  a 
considerable  economy  might  be  effected  by  a  community  of  interest  or  combination 
between  the  anthracite-coal  roads.  The  cost  of  marketing  especially  could  be 
reduced  by  eliminating  many  middlemen  and  commission  merchants  and  putting 
the  selling  of  coal  strictly  into  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  railroad  companies. 
(699.) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK  does  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  special  economy  effected  by 
the  common  ownership  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads  or  coal  mines.  There  can  be  no 
physical  union  of  the  properties  in  most  cases.  Undoubtedly,  however,  a  sreat 
economy  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  single  selling  agency.     (452. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  there  are  some  aimiments  in 
favor  of  combination  m  the  anthracite  business,  especially  because  of  the  possible 
economy.  Thus,  there  are  four  or  five  different  operations  in  Luzerne  County,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  everybody  if  they  were  combined  into  one.     (534. ) 

O.  Capitalization  of  coal   roads  and  of  reserve  coal  lands.— 

1.  Oapilalization  and  reoraanizatUma  of  the  anthracite  roads  generally. — Mr.  Woodlock, 
railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  Reading  and  Erie  railroads  are  heavily  overcapitalizea.  The  bankruptcies  of 
the  Reading  have  been  largely  due  to  its  great  capitalization  based  on  un worked  coal 
lands.  The  fact  that  after  4  years  of  steady  prosperity  the  common  stock  of  the 
reorganized  Reading  Company  sells  only  at  30  (February,  1901 ),  shows  necessarily 
over-capitalization.  In  the  reor^nizations  of  tne  Reading  and  the  Erie  securities 
were  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Thus,  the  Erie  formerly  had  a  capitalization 
of  170,000,000  common  stock.  Now  it  has  about  150,000,000  preferred  stock  and 
$112,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  common  until  very  recently  was  scarcely  worth 
anythinjg.  When  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  began  buying  stock  recently  it  went  up  from  15  to 
30,  but  it  is  still  worth  less  than  the  old  Erie  stock  was  worth  8  years  ago.     (466. ) 

2.  CapUaluation  of  the  Reading  Comjmny. — Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of 
the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  present  capitalization  of  the  Reading  Company 
includes  $28,000,000  of  first  preferred  stock,  $42,000,000  of  second  preferred  stock, 
$70,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  $63,000,000  of  general  mortgage  bonds,  besides 
other  earlier  bonds  not  yet  matured.  The  bonds  are  gradually  being  increased,  a 
provision  of  the  mortgage  authorizing  the  addition  of  $20,000  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  a  year.  When  the  maximum  amount  is  issued  there  will  be  $1:^5,000,000, 
MTtly  covering  prior  bonds  now  not  matured.  The  present  capitalization  of  the 
Reading  Company  and  its  leased  lines  is  approximately  $250,000,000  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  The  witness  believes  that  this  sum  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  securities 
of  the  company  before  the  reorganization  of  1896,  but  the  interest  is  lower,  so  that  the 
fixed  chai^res  are  less,  ard  the  increase  in  the  stocks  is  less  important  because  a  com- 

Cy  does  not  go  into  bankruptey  when  it  fails  to  pay  dividends,  but  it  does  go  into 
kruptey  when  it  fails  to  pay  interest.  The  witness  is  not  especially  familiar  with 
the  financing  of  the  Reading  Company,  which  was  conducted  by  the  bankers  and 
owners  of  the  railroad.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  volume  of  securities  and 
freight  rates.  The  rates  are  made  by  freight  agents,  and  the  chief  influence  deter- 
mining them  is  the  rate  made  by  competitors.     (597,  598. ) 

3.  Receivership  of  the  Reading  Railroad. — Mr.  McLbod  says  that  the  Reading  Rail- 
road has  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  four  times.  Some  of  these  bankruptcies 
were  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  company  has  increased  its  debts  too  largely  in  the 
purchase  of  coal  lands.  It  has  been  forced  by  ruinous  competition  to  sell  coal  below 
cost,  and  could  not  earn  interest. 

Mr.  McLeod  explains  the  receivership  of  1893  under  his  administration  as  follows: 
The  Reading  had  leased  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Jersey  Central,  and  foimd  that 
those  companies  had  $13,000,000  invested  in  coal  on  hand  and  in  carrying  the 
accounts  of  individual  operators.  The  Reading  did  not  have  that  much  capital,  and 
Mr.  McLeod  had  to  borrow  $8,000,000  as  a  floating  debt.  At  this  time  the  psmic  of 
1893  began.    The  witness  bad  arranged  to  sell  securities  to  get  a  working  capital  of 
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$17,500,000  out  of  which  to  take  up  the  floating  debt  of  $8,000,000,  but  on  account 
of  the  panic  the  securities  could  not  be  issued  and  the  Reading  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy.     (573. ) 
Mr.  RicB,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  states  that  some  years 

Srior  to  1893  he  was  invited  to  join  a  syndicate  to  purchase  the  control  of  the  Phila- 
elphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  The  syndicate  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Gowen,  but  at  his  death  the  burden  was  left  upon  Mr.  Rice.  A  great  deal 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  was  bought,  and  although  the  company  was  at 
that  time  controlled  by  a  voting  trust,  the  control  drifted  into  the  hands  of  a  svndi- 
cate,  and  Mr.  McLeod  was  m^e  president.  The  witness  found  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  reduce  the  road's  indebtedness  aa  it  then  existed  by  converting  the 
income  bonds  into  stock,  and  he  prepared  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Reading  Company.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1891  to  see  the  holders 
of  bonds  there,  and  dunng  his  absence  Mr.  McLeod  began  to  pav  interest  on  the 
income  bonds,  whereupon  the  holders  of  them  were  no  longer  willing  to  exchange 
them  for  stock.  It  was  afterwards  shown  that  this  interest  had  not  been  actually 
earned,  although  the  books  had  apparently  shown  that  it  had  been  earned. 

Mr.  Rice  savs  further  that  at  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  Both  were  leased. 
This  increased  the  coal  holdings  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  enormously  and 
required  additional  money.  Mr.  Rice  went  to  Europe  and  secured  the  pledge  of 
$13,000,000  on  the  issue  of  bonds,  but,  much  to  his  astonishment,  after  tha  bankers 
had  paid  in  $5,500,000  in  cash,  on  Febniary  1,  1893,  the  railroad  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  on  February  20.  The  witness  then  went  into  litigation  to  have 
the  management  of  the  railroad  investigated  by  the  United  States  circuit  court.  He 
believes  that  one  of  the  chief  troubles  leading  to  the  bankruptcy  was  the  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  McLeod  to  control  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
England,  and  other  interests  which  he  was  not  able  to  control. 

Mr.  Rice  asserts  further  that  the  Reading  Company  had  been  counting  as  assets 
various  credits  which  were  really  of  no  value,  and  that  the  public  was  thus  deceived 
prior  to  the  bankruptcy.     (737-739.) 

4.  Attempt  of  Reading  liailroad  to  enter  New  England  territory. — Mr.  McLbod 
expl^ns  the  motive  which  led  the  Reading  Railroad  in  1892  to  attempt  to  get  control 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York  and  New  England  railroads.  It  has  been 
a  well-recc^nized  rule  among  the  anthracite-coal  roads  for  years  that  each  has  the 
right  to  haul  the  coal  destin^  for  roads  controlled  by  itself.  By  acauiring  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  and  New  York  and  New  England  the  Reading  coula  add  to  its  ton- 
nage about  3,500,000  tons,  and  could  do  it  without  precipitating  a  fight  between  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  McLeod  s^s  further  that  the  Reading  did  not  buy  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Enough  stock  was  bought  to  give  Mr.  McLeod 
a  standing  with  the  other  stockholders,  ana  then  largely  through  personal  influence 
he  persuaded  them  to  make  him  president.     (567,  574.) 

5.  Capitalizalion  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railway. — Mr.  Childb,  of  the  Ontario 
and  Western,  says  that  this  railroad  was  reorganized  in  1880.  It  had  originally  been 
built  chiefly  on  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  by  towns.  It  was  called  a  road  without 
debts  or  trafiic.  It  had  over  $80,000,000  of  bonds  and  was  sold  out  for  about  $4,000,000. 
The  present  capitalization,  including  stock  and  bonds,  is  about  $58,000,000.  At  the 
time  of  reorganization  the  holders  of  bonds  were  allowed  to  take  common  stock  if 
they  would  pay  an  assessment  of  20  per  cent;  most  of  them  did  so,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion was  thus  increased  about  $50,000,000.  The  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  is 
not  held  by  a  few  men.    The  preferred  stock  is  mostly  represented  by  a  voting  trust. 

6.  CapitalvuitUm  of  coal  lands  and  Us  effect  on  prices. — Mr.  Haddock,  independent 
coal  operator,  says  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  bought  100,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  during  the  early  seventies,  was  forced  into  this  action  largely  by 
its  comi)etitor8.  The  New  York  Central,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Pennsylvania  roads  were  all  coming  into  the  Schuylkill 
field  and  acquiring  coal  properties.*  Another  factor,  which  led  independent  operators 
to  sell  out  at  that  time,  was  the  violence  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  who  made  it  very 
unpleasant  for  a  man  to  remain  in  the  mining  business.  Since  these  early  purchases 
the  Reading  has  acquired  other  coal  property,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Haddock  thinks  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Reading  road,  in  order  to  carry 
its  100,000  acres  of  unworked  coal  lands,  has  not  only  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  road  but  has  also  affected  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  amount  invested  by 
the  Reading  Com^ny  in  coal  property  was  about  $50,000,000,  and  the  interest  at  first 
was  7  per  cent.    This  was  an  annual  charge  of  $3,500,000,  while  the  company  did 
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not  at  the  outset  produce  more  than  six  or  seven  million  tons  yearly.  The  witness 
thinks  that  the  amount  of  the  Reading's  dehts  for  coal  lands  has  not  been  cut  down 
materially  by  reorganization,  although  the  rate  of  interest  probably  has  been  cut 
down,  'f  here  is  constantly  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  consumer  interest  on  unde- 
veloped land  held  for  the  supply  of  50  years  to  come.  The  effort  has  not  always 
been  successful  in  the  past.     (523, 534. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  in  some  cases  where  the 
railroads  have  capitalized  anthracite  coal  held  in  advance  of  actual  operation,  the 
people  are  doubtless  paving  prices  and  railroad  charges  which  return  some  dividend 
on  such  investments.  In  general,  however,  the  charges  based  on  these  investments  in 
coal  lands  have  been  squeezed  out  by  reorganizations.  Mr.  Go  wan,  of  the  Reading 
Railroad,  tried  thirty  years  ago  to  buy  up  the  coal  projierties  contiguous  to  that 
line,  and  to  earn  freight  rates  which  would  support  the  capital  investea.  He  failed 
in  this  undertaking,  since  the  rates  and  prices  could  not  be  kept  up.  The  Reading 
has  been  twice  reorganized.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  these  reorganizations  the 
total  volume  of  stock  and  bonds  has  not  been  reduced,  but  the  absolute  fixed  charges 
have  been  reduced.  That  is,  bonds  requiring  payment  of  interest  have  been  replaced 
by  preferred  and  common  stocks,  and  rates  of  interest  on  bonds  are  also  lower.  It 
is  probable,  Mr.  Greene  continues,  that  the  present  movement  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  anthracite  'roads  is  partly  designed  to  permit  the  earning  of  interest  on  the 
preferred  stocks  which  have  been  substituted  for  these  old  bonds.  The  same  is  true 
of  many,  railroad  reorganizations  and  recent  consolidations.     (472. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Ck)mpany,  savs  that  the  various  bank- 
ruptcies of  the  Beadmg  Company  have  undoubtedly  been  aue  largely  to  the  fact  that 
it  nad  bought  up  a  large  amount  of  coal  land  in  advance  of  development.  Most  of 
these  purchases  were  made  at  a  very  early  time  by  Mr.  Go  wan.  The  witness  is 
inclined  to  think  that  he  did  push  that  policv  of  buying  up  lands  too  far  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Reading  and  other  railroads  have  made  the  mistake  of  building  rail- 
roads too  far  in  advance  of  the  demands  of  traffic.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  R^uling 
Company  has  also  been  due  to  excessive  competition  between  the  railroads.  It, 
however,  it  had  not  been  burdened  with  debts,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  in  a 
better  condition  to  sustain  that  competition. 

Mr.  Harris  thinks  further  that  although  the  interest  charges  of  the  Reading  have 
been  reduced  by  reorganizations,  and  although  there  are  now  no  specific  interest 
charges  based  on  the  coal  lands  separately,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  interest 
on  these  lands  is  still  a  charge  upon  the  road.  That  is,  if  the  Reading  had  spent 
less  money  in  coal  lands,  it  would  now  have  less  interest  charges.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  charge  is  taken  from  the  stockholders  who  fail  to  receive  dividends. 

Mr.  Harris  explains  further  that  one  reason  why  the  Reading  has  developed  its 
lands  slowly  is  oecause  many  of  them  are  very  expensive  to  work,  and  the  coal 
could  not  he  taken  out  in  competition  with  that  of  other  mines  which  were  worked 
more  cheaplv.  In  the  future,  since  the  more  accessible  coal  is  rapidly  being 
exhausted,  the  Reading  lands  will  become  more  valuable  and  can  be  operated. 
(604-606.) 

Mr.  McLeod  does  not  think  that  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  reserved 
coal  lands  by  the  various  railroad  companies  has  added  to  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
He  thinks  that  the  economies  coming  from  the  large  investments  of  the  railroad 
companies  have  lowered  prices.  Nobody  has  made  much  monev  in  mining  coal 
except  a  few  individuals  wno  were  especially  favorably  located.  The  Reading  Rail- 
road actually  invested  cash  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,000  in  coal  lands  between  1870 
and  1876.  It  has,  however,  been  forced  to  sell  coal  as  cheaply  since  this  debt  was 
incurred  as  before,  and  has  had  to  compete  with  other  railroads  and  producers.  The 
large  capitalization  of  the  Reading  in  stocks  can  not  influence  prices,  because  no  divi- 
dends have  been  paid  for  a  lone  time.  The  Reading  has  1112,000,000  of  stocks 
eamijig  no  dividends.  The  Lehieh  Valley  has  $40,441,000,  the  Erie  $172,000,000, 
and  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  $58,113,000  of  stocks  earning  no  dividends. 
The  total  of  such  stocks  for  the  four  roads  named  is  $382,554,000.     (566.) 

Mr.  8a WARD  does  not  attribute  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Reading  Railroad  so  much 
to  the  attempt  to  pay  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  to  purchase  coal  lands  held 
undeveloped  as  to  the  excessive  competition  between  the  various  producers  of  coal 
forcing  down  prices  unduly.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  people  have  been  forced  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  coal  because  of  the  large  capitalization  of  the  Reading  road.  A 
targe  part  of  its  capital  is  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  these  have  not  paid  dividends,  so 
that  tne  earnings  on  them  can  not  be  counted  in  price.  It  is  true  that  bonds  were 
issued  for  some  of  the  coal  lands.  The  Reading  has  coal  enough  to  last  for  100  years. 
In  a  certain  sense  the  consumer  is  paying  the  carrying  charge  on  the  investment  in 
these  future  supplies  of  coal,  but  the  witness  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  this 
interest  chai^  adds  more  than  5  cents  per  ton  to  the  price  of  coal.    Although  the  capi- 
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talizationof  theReading  is  $250, 000. 000,  that  is  the  basis  for  agreatdeal  of  other  business 
besides  the  anthracite  business.  The  road  carries  about  10,000,000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  5,000,000  tons  bituminous  coal,  and  30,000,000  tons  of  general  freight.  More- 
over the  coal  deposits  in  various  other  regions  are  being  rapidly  consumed,  and  the 
public  will  be  glad  later  that  the  Reading  has  such  a  large  supply.     (517-^19. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  originally  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  undeveloped  coal  lands  by  the  Reading  Railroad 
may  have  been  added  to  the  prices  or  freight  rates,  but  that  the  Reading  has  repeatedlv 
gone  through  bankruptcy,  and  that  it  can  secure  no  higher  rates  than  the  otner  rail- 
roads which  have  not  the  same  burden.     (555. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  says  that  the  two  coal  companies 
which  that  railroad  controls  have  in  the  neighborhoad  of  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  in 
the  ground,  the  production  at  present  being  about  2,000,000  tons  per  year.  The 
witness  thinks  that  it  is  proper  to  earn  divioends  on  the  investment  in  coal  lands. 
It  costs  a  great  deal  to  start  operations,  put  in  breakers,  shafts,  tracks,  etc.,  and 
thereafter  tne  field  must,  of  course,  be  worked  for  a  good  many  years.  Railroads 
entering  the  anthracite  field  have  also  lai^e  investment  in  their  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  for  them  to  acquire  coal  land  enough  to  make  sure 
of  business  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  bonds  of  the  railroads.     (503,  5<M. ) 

Mr.  RicB,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  in  a 
sense  it  is  justifiable  to  capitalize  the  value  of  coal  in  the  ground,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  its  actual  value  is.  The  net  value  is  very  different  from  the  gross 
value  as  shown  by  the  present  selling  prices.  There  is  no  knowing  whether  the  coal 
can  be  profitably  minea.  The  value  ot  the  coal  in  the  ground  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  general  public  opinion  of  investors  as  to  what  it  will  probably  be  worth. 
(739.) 

7.  Overcapilalization  resuUingfrom  recent  purchases  and  ccmmLidaJtUms, — ^Mr.  Wood- 
lock  declares  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Erie  Railroad  for  the  production  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  in  1900  was  the  highest  ever  paid  for  a  block  of  coal 
lands.  Bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $32,000,000,  bearing  4  per  cent  inter- 
est. This  represents  an  annual  burden  of  $1,280,000,  equal  to  from  50  to  60  cents 
on  each  ton  of  the  annual  output  of  coal  from  these  lands.  It  has  been  considered 
that  the  Reading  Railroad  paid  a  high  price  for  its  coal  lands,  which  stand  on  its 
books  as  having  cost  $70,000,000.  But  if  the  proportion  of  the  total  anthracite  pro- 
duction belongmg  to  the  Reading  should  be  capitalized  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  of 
annual  product  as  the  amount  paid  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  capital- 
ization of  the  Reading  lands  would  be  $125,000,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  control  of  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  by  the 
Reading  Railroad,  the  Reading  paid  $160  per  share  for  50per  cent  of  the  Jerse^r  Cen- 
tral's stock,  and  has  issued  4  per  cent  bonds  therefor.  This  is  the  highest  pnce  for 
the  Jersey  Central's  stocks  since  1881.  The  Reading  undertakes  a  fixed  cnarge  of 
$920,000  per  year,  which  must  be  forthcoming  in  gocli  or  bad  times. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  believe,  however,  that  the  heavy  capitalization  of  the 
anthracite  coal  roads  will  have  much  effect  upon  prices  of  coal  to  the  general  public. 
If  the  railroads  could  get  a  big  price  for  coal  they  would,  of  course,  try  to  do  so,  but 
the  witness  believes  that  they  realize  that  it  is  not  judicious  to  attempt  to  do  so,  on 
account  of  the  falling  off  in  demand.  What  is  needed  is  a  steady  market.  (453- 
455.) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  admits  that  some  of  the  recent 
combinations  and  purchases  by  the  anthracite  coal  roads  have  considerably  increased 
capitalization.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  fact  that  consolidation  has 
been  effected  at  high  prices  and  at  a  time  when  all  securities  are  high,  will  necessa- 
rily mean  an  increased  burden  upon  the  public.  Consolidation  will  often  create 
traffic,  increase  profits,  and  ultimately  give  the  public  the  benefit  in  better  service 
and  lower  prices.  The  witness  questions  whether  a  new  railroad  could  be  built  into 
the  anthracite  coal  field  for  less  money  than  the  capital  of  the  existing  roads.  (475- 
476.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  the  price  paid  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Pennsylvania  QoaX  Company  was  so  high  that  the  annual  interest  charged  on 
it  will  amount  to  about  50  cents  per  ton  of  output.     (534. ) 

H.  Duration  of  supply  and  cost  of  mining.— 1.  Supply  of  anthracite 
coal, — ^Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Beading  Company,  says  tnat  iie  does  not 
think  the  supply  of  unmined  coal  held  by  that  company  will  be  sufficient  to  last  200 
years.  In  fiuct,  he  believes  that,  taking  the  anthracite  field  as  a  whole,  the  produc- 
tion has  about  reached  its  maximum;  he  doubts  whether  it  ever  reaches  60,000,000 
tons  a  year.  Many  mines  are  being  worked  out^  and  it  takes  time  and  large  invest 
ment  to  open  new  mines. 
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The  district  in  which  the  coal  will  be  exhausted  soonest  is  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Wyoming  field,  sometimes  called  the  Lackawanna  field.  The  western  end  of  that 
field  will  last  much  longer,  because  the  coal  lies  deeper  and  is  more  expensive  to 
mine.  The  group  of  small  basins  known  as  the  Lehigh  region  has  passed  its  maxi- 
mum production.  Some  of  the  Reading  collieries  in  that  region  are  exhausted  and 
some  are  approaching  exhaustion. 

The  great  supply  in  the  future  is  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  which  contains  more 
than  one-half  of  the  anthracite  supply.  In  this  region  the  coal  is  exceedingly  hard 
at  the  eastern  end  and  grows  softer  toward  the  western,  until  the  Lykeiis  Valley 
coal,  belon^ng  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  reached.  The  Reading's  coal  lands 
are  chiefly  in  this  region,  and  it  is  because  of  the  depth  and  expensiveness  of  mining 
that  they  have  not  been  developed  more  rapidly.  In  some  mines  in  other  regions 
the  coal  nas  been  nearer  the  surface,  the  bottom  of  the  suppl}^  being  not  more  than 
100  or  200  feet  deep.  Around  Pottsville,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  is  supposed  to  lie  5,000  feet  deep.  Moreover,  in  the  Schuylkill  region  the  coal 
is  much  more  full  of  slate.  When  the  witness  was  in  charge  of  the  mines  of  the 
TiChigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  about 
three  tons  of  mineral  and  about  ten  tons  of  water  from  an  average  depth  of  600  feet 
for  every  ton  of  coal  sent  to  market.     (605-606. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  sajs  there  is  an  absolute  limit 
of  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  production  the  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  from  60  to  150  years.  Later 
on,  moreover,  coal  which  is  more  difilcult  to  extract  will  have  to  be  mined  at  a 
higher  cost  than  at  present.     (475. ) 

Mr.  Fleming  says  that  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  GnfiSth  several  years  ago  as  to 
the  future  supply  of  anthracite  coal  is  generally  considered  the  best,  and  he  believes 
that  the  general  estimation  was  100  years  for  all  the  regions.  In  the  case  of  the 
Reading  Company  the  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  production  would  last  much 
lonser.     (540.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  he  thinks  that  40  or  50  ^ears 
will  see  the  substantial  extinction  of  many  of  the  anthracite  fields.  The  Reading  is 
understood  to  have  a  supply  for  100  years,  but  the  mining  in  all  the  regions  is 
constantly  increasing  in  difficulty  and  expensiveness.     (555. ) 

Mr.  McLbod,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  believes  that  the  supply 
of  anthracite  coal  is  greater  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  He  says  that  it  has  always 
been  the  experience  that  more  coal  is  secured  from  a  mine  or  district  than  was  origi- 
nally estimated.  The  witness  thinks  there  is  probably  coal  enough  for  the  Reading 
Railroad  for  200  years  at  least.  He  estimates  the  total  amount  of  coal  in  the  around 
at  15,000,000,000  tons.  There  are  several  companies  besides  the  Reading  whicn  have 
a  very  large  reserve,  but  its  reserve  is  much  the  laigest,  although  the  witness  is  not 
disponed  to  think  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  Reading  will  hold  all  the 
remaining  coal  land. 

Many  of  the  collieries  already  opened  will,  in  Mr.  McLeod's  judgment,  soon  be 
exhausted,  but  their  owners  often  have  reserved  lands  which  cast  be  worked  bv  new 
collieries.  The  witness  estimates  that  in  10  years  10  per  cent  of  the  collieries  in  the 
Wyoming  region  will  be  exhausted,  and  in  40  years  75  per  cent.  It  costs  20  cents 
per  ton  more  to  mine  coal  in  the  Schuylkill  than  in  the  Wyoming  region,  but  there 
is  a  greater  supply  in  the  former  region  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  future  con- 
sumption of  the  country  must  be  taken.     (565,  566,  571.) 

2.  Cost  ofminina  coal. — Mr.  Harris,  in  connection  with  his  explanation  regarding 
the  supply  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  character  of  the  different  nelds,  declares  that 
the  cost  of  mining  is  steadily  increasing  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  more  accessible 
lands,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  increase.  It  probably  costs  from  75  cents  to  $1 
more  to  mine  a  ton  of  coal  now  than  it  did  20  j^ears  ago.  The  finest  veins  have 
mostly  l3een  worked  out.  Now  veins  are  often  mined  wnich  are  not  more  than  2} 
feet  tfiick.  The  mines  are  deeper  in  most  instances.  While  formerly  it  cost  perhaps 
$100,000  to  open  a  mine,  sinking  a  shaft  200  or  300  feet,  some  collieries  now  can  not 
be  worked  before  $1,000,000  has  ]>een  invested  in  preparation  and  shafts  have  been 
sunk  1,500  feet  There  have  been  many  instances  in  the  past  where  mines  have 
been  opened  by  means  of  tunnels,  which  served  to  drain  the  water,  but  at  present 
much  of  the  coal  which  is  being  mined  is  below  the  sea-level  and  enormous  pump- 
ing apparatus  is  accordingly  necessary.  The  increased  depth  also  adds  to  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  roofs  of  the  mines  on  account  of  the  enormous  superin- 
cumbent weight. 

The  influences  which  have  increased  the  cost  of  mining  in  the  past  will  necessarily 
increase  its  coPt  further  in  the  future,  since  the  witness  knows  of  no  sufficiently  pow- 
erful influence?  working  the  other  way.  The  price  of  coal  will  ultimately  have  to 
be  advano^  if  it  is  to  cover  the  cost  at  all.     (606, 607. ) 
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Mr.  McLbod  declares  that  the  average  cost  of  producing  anthracite  coal,  includii^ 
chaiges  for  improvements,  depreciation,  taxes,  and  insurance,  is  $1.59  per  ton.  it 
interest  on  the  value  of  coal  lands  be  added  it  brings  the  cost  to  11.90  per  ton.  This 
does  not  include  anything  for  the  coal  except  the  interes!;  on  the  value  of  lands  held. 
The  witness  has  also  calculated  that  the  average  freight  rate  is  about  $1.50  per  ton 
to  tide  water.  The  average  price  at  tide  water  for  20  years  has  been  $3.48  per  ton, 
the  highest  price  having  l^n  $3.96  per  ton  (as  the  average  for  the  year). 

An  important  element  to  be  considered  in  the  cost,  says  Mr.  McLeod,  is  the  chance 
involved  in  the  sinking  of  shafts.  A  new  colliery  plant  must  be  established  about 
every  30  years,  since  the  coal  which  can  be  reached  by  one  shaft  is  usually  exhausted 
in  that  time.  When  the  shaft  is  sunk  it  may  be  found  that  a  vein  which  was  per- 
fect a  iew  hundred  feet  away  has  broken  and  disappeared.  The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  mining  in  different  shafts  is  very  great  and  can  not  be  estimated  in  advance. 
There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  ccwt  of  mining  coal  as  the  supplies  become 
exhausted  and  the  mines  go  deeper.  In  some  instances  there  are  as  manv  as  16 
veins  and  the  lowest  may  be  down  3,000  feet.  It  not  only  costs  more  to  handle  coal 
but  in  the  deeper  mines  more  water  is  encountered.  The  Beading  mines  have 
pumped  in  recent  years  2}  tons  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal.     (565, 570, 571. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Ck).,  says  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  mining  coal.  The  local  conditions  in  every  mine  and  every  seam 
of  a  mine  vary.  A  seam  may  be  in  good  condition  to-day  and  to-morrow  there  may 
be  an  explosion  or  a  fall  from  the  roof  or  a  flood  which  will  result  in  very  consider- 
able damage.  A  mine  can  not  be  operated  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  because  of 
this  uncertointy. 

While  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  methods  of  mining,  and  while  there 
have  been  especially  improvements  in  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  which  have 
reduced  the  cost,  the  actual  cost  of  mining  has  not  decreased,  but  has  increased 
steadily,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  As  mmes  become  deeper  it  costs  more  to  ven- 
tilate and  pump  them  as  well  as  to  lift  the  coal.  Interest  on  land  held  for  future 
development  ought  to  be  included  in  the  cost,  but  the  witness  seems  to  doubt 
whether  the  producers  have  usually  been  able  to  earn  much  interest  on  such 
investments.     (584,594,595.) 

Mr.  W^ALTER  says  that  20  years  or  more  a^  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  coal  was 
much  less  than  at  present.  Most  of  the  minins  was  done  above  water  level;  drifts 
or  tunnels  were  used  and  the  coal  was  above  the  level  of  these  so  that  the  mine 
drained  itself.  At  present  most  mines  aie  below  water  level  and  work  by  vertical 
shafts.  Formerly  tne  cost  of  opening  a  mine  and  establishing  breakers,  etc.,  was 
comparatively  small,  but  now  it  is  very  much  greater.  The  Lehigh  Valley  com- 
pany is  just  completing  one  colliery  operation  which  will  cost  over  $500,000.  Twenty 
years  ago  many  operations  costing  $25,000  or  $30,000  would  produce  as  much  coal. 
There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  machinery  and  metnods  of  handling  coal, 
but  the  other  items  of  expense  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  saving 
from  these  improvements.     (544. ) 

Mr.  Saward  says  that  the  expense  of  mining  anthracite  coal  has  increased  during 
the  past  20  or  30  years.  Machines  have  been  introduced  but  more  difl&cult  veins 
have  to  be  worked.  The  price  of  powder  has  declined  materially.  It  was  formerly 
about  $2.75  per  keg,  and  is  now  $1.50.  Powder,  however,  is  not  a  very  laree  item. 
About  1,500,000  kegs  of  powder  arid  4,000,000  pounds  of  dynamite  are  used  in  get- 
ting out  60,000,000  tons  of  annual  product  of  coal.     (511. ) 

Mr.  Saward  thinks  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  like  accurate  statements  as  to 
the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  oi  anthracite  coal.  One  may  take  the  reports  of  the  com- 
panies showing  the  costs  of  operation  and  divide  the  cost  by  the  number  of  tons  pro- 
duced. But  this  is  usually  misleading,  because  of  the  different  methods  of  charging 
op  expenses  to  different  accounts.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  charge  to  the  account 
of  permanent  improvement  expenses  which  should  have  gone  into  the  running 
account  of  costs.     Wages  are  about  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production.     (515. ) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  declares  himself  unable 
to  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal.  The  cost  varies  greatly  at  each 
mine  in  accordance  with  the  distance  from  tide  water,  the  amount  of  track  an  opera- 
tor uses,  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  vein  operated,  the  depth,  etc.     (540. ) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  the  geological  formation  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
mining  districts  vary  greatly  and  that  the  exi)ense  of  mining  differs  accordingly.  In 
general  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  districts  and  the  whole  southern  and  middle 
western  field  is  more  expensive  to  operate  than  the  northern  field.  The  northern 
field  is  being  worked  more  rapidly  and  will  probably  be  exhausted  sooner.  (547. ) 
3.  Exhaustion  of  coal  lands. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  which  has  affiliated  with  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  money  yearly  to  cover  the 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  property.  It  is  the  wisest  policy  to  make  such  a  provision; 
the  company  which  does  not  do  so  will  find  itself  out  of  capital  when  the  mine 
becomes  exhausted.     (584.) 

4.  EoyaUies  on  coal  lands. — ^Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  says  that  the 
most  fortunate  men  in  the  anthracite  business  is  the  owner  of  the  lands,  who  does 
nothing,  and  who  usually  gets  about  25  cents  per  ton  royalty.     (519. ) 

5.  ArUhracUe  coal  in  Colorado. — Mr.  GRiPFrrn,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  says  that  a  considerable  amount  of  anthracite  coal  is  being  produced 
in  Calorado,  ana  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  a  large  supply  in  the 
mountains.  There  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  quality  as  compared  with 
Pennsylvania  coal.     (857. ) 

1.  Conditions  of  labor  and  relations  of  empioTers  and  employ- 
ees.— 1 .  Strike  of  1900  (see  also  views  of  these  witnesses  as  to  arbitration,  p.  cjclxiv  ) . — 
Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  some  of  the  claims  of  the 
miners  in  the  strike  of  1900  were  just.  The  conditions  can  be  understood  only 
by  reference  to  the  earlier  relations  of  the  employers  and  employees.  In  1875 
tne  operators  agreed  upon  the  sliding-scale  system  for  the  payment  of  miners. 
The  price  for  each  class  of  labor  was  fixed  at  a  certain  rate  on  the  basis  of  a  tide- 
water price  of  $5  per  ton  for  anthracite  coal.  For  every  advance  or  decline  of 
10  cents  in  the  price  of  coal  wages  were  to  rise  or  fall  1  per  cent.  The  price  of 
coal  fell  BO  greatly  at  tide  water,  especially  because  of  the  reduction  in  freight 
charges  between  the  mines  and  tide  water,  tJiat  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  the 
miners  to  let  wages  fall  in  that  proportion.  Accordingly  the  tide-water  price  was 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  freigtit  rate  of  $2.50  per  ton  in  fixing  wages,  i.  e.,  the 
actual  freight  was  deducted  from  the  tide-water  price,  and  $2.50  was  then  added. 
There  had  been  an  advance  of  wages  during  the  summer  of  1900  under  the  sliding 
scale  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  miners  demanded  that  the  entire  system  be  abolished, 
and  also  demanded  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder. 
Ten  per  cent  advance  was  granted  and  powder  was  reduced  from  $1.75  to  $1.50.  The 
witness  thinks  that  the  reduction  in  powder  w^ould  have  taken  place  without  a  strike, 
and  that  probably  there  would  have  been  an  advance  of  wages  without  the  strike. 
The  witness  seems  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  price  of  coal  can  be  kept  high  enough 
to  compensate  the  operators  for  the  increase  of  wages.     (593, 594.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  declares  that  pnor  to  the  strike  of 
1900  in  the  anthracite  field  there  had  been  no  strike  for  20  years.  Labor  was 
fairly  well  paid.  The  relations  between  the  miners  and  their  employers  were  largely 
personal.  Employers  had  done  much  for  the  men  by  contributions,  establishment 
of  hospitals,  etc.  The  chief  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  steady  work.  Professional 
agitators  came  into  the  country  and  took  advantage  of  this  last  circumstance.  They 
brought  the  great  majority  of  the  miners  into  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  caused 
the  strike.     (557. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
in  the  anthracite  strike  of  1900  were  just.  The  railroad  companies  refused  to  arbi- 
trate, but  one  of  their  reasons  was  the  feeling  that  the  men  were  irresponsible  in 
carrying  out  the  decisions  of  arbitrators  or  agreements.     (533. ) 

Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  says  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
in  the  strike  of  1900  were  acceded  to.  He  hardlv  knows  whether  to  consider  them 
just  or  not.  The  strike  has  not  injured  the  railroad  companies  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  has,  if  anything,  been  temporarily  beneficial  by  permitting  an  exhaustion 
of  the  surplus  stocks.  The  public  is  paying  more  for  coal  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 
(546.) 

Mr.  Sawabd  thinks  that  the  contention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  strike 
of  1900  was,  in  general,  just.  Moreover,  the  strike  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
railroad  companies  themselves,  by  restricting  production,  which  they  had  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  among  themselves.  The  United  Mine  Workers  claim  now  to 
have  80  per  cent  of  the  actual  anthracite  miners  among  their  members.     (519,  520. ) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  thinks  that  while 
part  of  the  demands  of  the  miners  in  the  strike  of  1900  were  perhaps  just,  the  gen- 
eral demand  was  unfair.     (542. ) 

2.  Violence  in  strike  of  1900. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that 
the  men  at  his  collieries  did  not  want  to  strike.  Only  at  one  colliery  did  any  quit 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  only  54  out  of  3,500  employed  by  Coxe  Bros, 
going  out.  But  the  union  men  threatened  and  intimidated  the  miners  who  remained 
at  work,  called  them  "scabs,''  and  used  every  possible  means  to  make  them  quit. 
The  number  of  men  working  was  gradually  reduced  until  October  11,  when  the 
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minm  of  Coze  BroB.  &  Go.  were  working  at  about  half  their  capacity.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  riot  at  the  mines  and  one  of  the  watchmen  was  killed,  while  several 
other  men  were  wounded.  The  company  accordingly  posted  a  notice  that  it  would 
quit  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  emplo;]^ee8.     (592. ) 

3.  Effect  of  strike.  (See  also  above,  Prices,) — Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal 
operator,  believes  that  the  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners  has  had  a  beneficial  result 
upon  the  operators  and  the  railroads.  The  railroads  had  previously  undertaken, 
not  always  successfully,  to  restrict  production,  in  order  to  maintun  high  prices  ana 
rates  of  transportation.  The  strike  restricted  production  and  raised  pncee.  Never- 
theless, it  was  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  strike  to  eet 
these  results.  It  is  true  that  during  and  after  the  strike  many  retail  dealers,  wno 
had  made  contracts  to  furnish  coal  at  lower  prices,  lost  considerable  sums  by  the 
advance.     (527, 528.) 

Mr.  McLbod  says  that  the  strike  of  1900  undoubtedly  advanced  the  price  of  coal 
beyond  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  There  was  a  strike  in  1887  which 
forced  the  price  of  coal  from  an  average  of  $3.67  in  that  year  to  an  average  of  $3.86 
in  1888.  llie  witness  hardly  thinks  thsit  the  price  of  coal  has  ^ne  up  enough  to 
recompense  the  producers  for  the  higher  wages  paid  to  the  miners.  Perhaps  the 
strike  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  advantageously  to  the  railroads  and  operators  as 
well  as  to  the  miners,  but  the  witness  knows  that  the  employers  did  not  want  the 
strike  to  occur.     (574.) 

4.  Labor  organizations  in  (he  anthracUe  field. — ^Mr.  McLbod  is  inclined  to  think  that 
workingmen  make  a  mistake  when  they  delegate  their  power  to  some  other  person 
or  body,  such  as  the  labor  organizations.  He  thinks  that  the  men  in  their  aggre- 
gate capacity  can  meet  their  employers  directly.  On  the  other  hand,  he  implies 
that  in  the  case  of  a  great  body  of  men  like  the  anthracite  coal  workers  some  form 
of  organization  is  necessary  for  dealing  with  employers  at  all.  The  policy  of  the 
witness  ^hen  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Reading  Railroad  was  not  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  man  belonged  to  a  labor  omimzation  or  not.  He  dealt  with  the 
men  so  long  as  they  were  respectful.  Mr.  McLeod  thinks  that  the  demand  made 
by  the  anuiracite  miners  in  the  spring  of  1901,  that  they  should  receive  formal 
recognition  for  the  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  was  unnecessarv,  since 
the  fact  that  the  operators  actually  dealt  with  the  union  in  1900  and  advanced 
waees  amounted  to  a  recognition. 

Mr.  McLeod  seems  disposed  to  think  that  the  concessions  made  to  the  miners  in 
1900  were  justifiable,  but  he  says  that  it  often  happens  that  when  one  concession  is 
made  workingmen  are  encouraged  to  go  on  and  make  other  demands  which  are  not 
justifiable. 

This  witness  thinks,  further,  that  the  miners  will  ^t  higher  wages  as  the  result  of 
the  movement  toward  community  of  interest  which  is  now  going  on.     (575,  576. ) 

5.  Wages  of  coal  mijiers. — ^Mr.  McLeod  says  that  he  estimates  the  average  wages  of 
coal  miners  throughout  the  year  at  $40  per  month.  About  12  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  are  boys,  who  receive  about  half  this  rate.  The  greater  cost  of  producing 
anthracite  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  requires  145,000  men  to  produce  47,000,000 
tons  of  anthracite,  wnile  91,000  men  in  Pennsylvania  produced  73,000,000  tons. 
(567). 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  some  coal  miners  work  by  the  day  and  others  take  contracts 
by  the  ton  or  car.  The  average  wages  for  foremen  above  ground  are  $2.71  per  day; 
for  mechanics  above  ground,  $1.92;  for  laborers  above  ground,  $1.29,  and  for  boys 
under  16,  62  cents.  Below  ground  foremen  get  $3.05  on  average;  miners,  $2.40; 
laborers,  $1.63,  and  boys  under  16,  89  cents.  The  average  number  of  days  worked 
is  about  200  per  year.     (574. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  has  always  been  more  than  friendly  to  labor,  and  it  has  been  dis- 
posed to  recognize  the  right  of  the  miners  to  oi^nize.  There  has  been  less  friction 
than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  coal  companies.  Mr.  Harris  believes,  personally, 
that  labor  has  the  same  right  to  oivanize  as  capital,  and  that  it  also  has  the  power  to 
do  so.  He  thinks  that  oi^ganized  Gibor  shoula  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  labor.     ( 61 1 . ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  during  August,  before  the 
strike  of  1900,  the  average  earnings  of  men  and  lioys  in  the  mines  oi  that  company 
were  between  $43  and  $44  after  making  all  deductions.  About  half  of  the  men 
included  under  this  average  were  miners,  the  other  half  were  common  laborers, 
drivers,  door  boys,  etc.  This  average,  however,  would  not  be  typical  for  the  entire 
year  because  the  mines  were  working  full  during  August,  and  they  did  not  at  all 
times.    The  witness  submitted  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  days  worked  each 
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month  by  the  employees  of  Coxe  Bros.  A  Co.  at  their  various  mines.  The  calcular 
tion  is  nven  by  hours.  Estimating  10  hojars  to  a  day,  it  appears  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  (fays  worked  ranged  from  1^  at  one  of  the  mines  to  266  at  another.  The  aver- 
age for  all  the  mines  was  223  days  of  10  hours  each.  Of  course,  if  the  day  be 
counted  as  8  or  9  hours  the  figures  are  correspondingly  increased.  The  number  oj 
hours  worked  was  also  reduced  by  the  strike  in  October.     (593. ) 

Mr.  Saward  believes  that  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  field  are  satisfied  at  present. 
Thev  are  getting  good  prices  and  full  work.  They  can  not  work  6  days  in  the 
week  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  work.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  days  per  year 
is  as  long,  on  the  average,  as  they  ought  to  work.  That  number  of  days  has  not 
been  reached  in  the  past,  but  prolxably  will  be  in  the  future.     (519. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company,  of  New  York,  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
proper  remuneration  for  anthracite  miners.  He  thinks  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  organize  unions,  and  that  by  conciliation  between  the  unions  and  the  opera- 
tors, with  arbitration  in  case  of  necessity,  the  conditions  of  labor  should  be  fixed. 
(474.) 

6.  NaiionalUy  of  coal  miners. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says 
that  out  of  3,250  employees  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  only  999  are  American,  while  many 
of  these  are  of  foreign  extraction.  About  20  years  ago  all  of  the  miners  were 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  German,  with  a  few  Americans  and  English.  There  were  no 
Hungarians  and  Poles.  Now  most  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
have  left  the  mines.  Their  parents  desire  to  give  them  better  opportunities  and 
better  education.  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Italians  have  come  in  and 
taken  their  place. 

Mr.  Steams  says,  further,  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  miners  in  the  mines  of 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  is  less  rather  than  greater  than  the  proportion  in  other  mines. 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  have  retained  many  of  their  older  miners  because  they  have  given 
them  better  treatment  than  is  customary  in  the  anthracite  business. 

The  witness  declares  that  it  is  not  true  that  foreign  labor  was  imported  by  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  or  that  any  of  the  anthracite  companies  nave  directly  imported  foreign 
labor.  The  foreigners  who  have  come  from  time  to  time  have  sent  back  word  to 
their  friends  of  the  great  improvement  in  their  conditions  here,  and  their  friends 
and  relatives  have  come  to  iom  them  in  droves.  Before  the  foreigners  became  scat^ 
tered  generally  in  the  coal  fields  this  practice  gave  the  appearance  of  importation. 

The  Poles  and  Hungarians  seem  to  show  Tittle  disposition  to  become  American 
citizens  or  to  remain  permanently  in  this  country.  At  election  time  both  parties  try 
to  get  them  naturalized.  During  the  strike  of  1900  large  numbers  of  these  foreigners 
went  back  to  their  homes,  saving  that  they  would  return  later  on.  They  make 
enough  at  mining  to  enable  tnem  to  become  independent  in  their  own  countries. 
(595, 596. ) 

7.  Employment  of  children  in  anthracite  mines. — Mr.  Saward  says  that  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  less  than  14  years  of  age  in 
under-ground  work.     A  few  over  that  age  are  employed  as  door  boys.     (516. ) 

Vm.  BEaUIiATION  OF  BAILBOADS— INTEBSTATE  COMMEBCE 

COMMISSION. 

A.  Raili¥ay  lei^slatlon  generally.— Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  thinks  that  great  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  in  legislation  regarding 
transportation  systems.  The  surplus  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  largely  investea 
in  transportation,  and  it  can  not  be  unfavorably  affected  without  injuring  the  whole 
country.  The  many  owners  of  securities  and  the  army  of  railroad  employees  must 
1x5  considered.  The  forces  which  have  made  this  country  able  to  transport  freight 
cheaper  than  any  other  country  ought  to  be  left  chiefly  to  work  out  their  own  prol> 
lems  without  legislation  or  interference.     (560. ) 

Mr.  ScHiPF,  banker,  does  not  think  our  Government  is  adapted  to  become  the  owner 
of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines.  He  believes  the  silent  laws  of  nature  are  better  cor- 
rectives than  any  written  laws  can  ever  become,  but  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  regulate  those  concerns  that  exist  as  its  servants.  He  has  not  given  the  matter 
of  Government  control  of  railroads  sufficient  thought  to  give  any  definite  opinion  as 
to  its  merits.     (777.) 

B.  Po^reri  of  Interstate  Commerce  CommisBlon — Proposed 
amendments  of  law. — 1.  Oeneral. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  Cincinnati, declares  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  discriminations  between  places  by  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  All  the  commission  can  do  is  to  develop  the  facts  and  announce  its  opin- 
ion, but  it  has  no  legal  standing.    The  Western  people  are  so  thoroughly  discouraged 
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that  they  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  legal  remedy.  The  railways  pay  little  attention  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  less  in  fact  than  they  do  to 
the  decisions  of  the  several  State  commissions.  A  smaller  volume  of  business  is 
affected  by  the  purely  local  State  boards,  and  there  is  a  closer  intimacy  between  the 
managers  of  railroads  and  the  State  boards  than  between  the  railroads  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Moreover,  in  some  of  the  States  the  railroad  commis- 
sions have  the  definite  power  to  change  rates.  The  self-interest  of  the  railways 
themselves  will  in  time,  perhaps,  have  some  influence  on  the  railways  in  opening  a 
way  into  the  South  from  the  Western  manufacturing  centers.     (690,  691. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  freight  manager  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  believes  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  added  powers  such  as  those  pro- 
vided in  the  Cullom  bill.  It  should  have  power  to  control  classifications  and  rates 
made  by  railroads,  and  by  the  joint  traffic  association  for  the  entire  country  which  is 
proposed  by  the  witness.  The  fact  that  the  Government  gives  to  the  railroads  the 
ngiit  to  condemn  private  property,  tear  down  a  man's  home,  and  that  it  grants 
them  public  franchises  and  employs  them  to  carry  the  public  mails,  gives  to  the 
Government  the  right  to  demand  supervision  over  the  railroads.     (76. ) 

Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners,  says  that  he  does  not  see  any  reason  why  the  powers  of  supervision  possessed 
by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commissioners  should  not  be  extended  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (See  below,  p.  clxxiii.  )     (848. ) 

Mr.  Davant,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  freight  bureau,  believes  that  Congress 
should  clothe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  power  to  fix  rates  in  correc- 
tion of  discriminations  between  points,  the  rates  fixed  to  remain  in  force  until  over- 
ruled by  a  court.  The  representatives  of  the  bureau  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
Cullom  bill  with  a  few  cnanges.  They  do  not  desire,  however,  to  enforce  strictly 
the  provision  that  no  more  snail  be  charged  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  long  one. 
The  bureau  also  advocates  the  provision  tnat  t]ie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  examine  the  books  of  railroads  by  means  of  common  inspectors.     (6. ) 

Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward  railroad  consolidation  may  make 
additional  control  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  necessarv,  though  the 
precise  nature  of  sucn  control  he  does  not  discuss.  Railroads  are  willing  to  submit 
to  reajBonable  scrutiny  bv  the  commission,  but  do  not  wish  to  be  dictated  to  con- 
tinually.    (473.) 

Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  no  definite 
conviction  as  to  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
He  says  that  Denver  merchants  think  the  commission  ought  to  have  more  power, 
and  would  favor  allowing  it  to  approve  rates  promulgated  in  the  first  instance  by  rail- 
roads, but  not  power  to  fix  the  rates  themselves  at  the  outset.  Conditions  vary  so 
materially  that  members  of  the  commission  who  are  not  railroad  men  would  be 
unable  to  determine  properly  what  the  rates  should  be.  A  rate  that  would  be  very 
extravagant  in  the  East  would  not  be  extravagant  in  Colorado.  The  witness  also 
thinks  that  it  would  probably  be  best  for  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  not  to  go  into  force  immediately  in  case  appeal  were  taken  from  them 
by  the  railroads.     (857.) 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  does  not  consider  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmis8ion  a  very  powerful  body.  He  believes,  however, 
that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  protecting  the  public  against  exorbitant 
rates.  It  has  promoted  free  discussion  ana  knowledge  of  the  facts.  This  system  of 
uniform  reporting  has  been  advantageous. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  without  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions  if  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  courts.  Mr.  Woodlock  believes  that  such  a 
matter  as  the  reduction  of  rates  could  hardly  be  delegated  to  any  authority  short  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed  the  witness  will  be  sorry  to  see  the  power  to  fix  rates 
in  the  first  instance  given  to  any  public  authority.  It  may  be  proper  to  regulate 
long  and  short  haul  rates,  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  discrimination,  but  the  deter- 
miimtion  of  rates  generally  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  railroad,  since  no 
other  authority  is  competent.  The  only  thing  that  finally  must  and  should  deter- 
mine rates  is  free  trade  in  railroads,  free  construction,  and  competition,  which  will 
establish  rates  reasonable  bv  their  very  nature. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
have  authority  to  put  its  decisions  into  immediate  effect  when  an  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  court. 

The  hearing  of  an  appeal  may  last  for  months,  and  if  the  decision  is  finally  in 
favor  of  the  railroad,  it  has  much  less  remedy  as  against  the  shippers  than  the  ship- 
pers would  have  against  the  railroad.     It  is  true  that  it  sometimes  takes  years  to  get 
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deciflioius  through  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Supreme  Court  can  not  be  harried. 
(464,  465.) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  a  modification  of  the  law  so  that  the  increase  of  stock 
b^  interstate  railways  would  be  prohibited  without  a  governmental  permit  would 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  certain  control  over  the  roads,  inasmuch 
as  the  commission  would  have  something  which  the  roads  wanted  and  which  the 
commission  alone  could  give.  It  misht  go  far,  therefore,  to  supply  the  present 
inability  of  the  commission  to  prescnoe  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  wnat  are 
not.     (303.) 

2.  Exienmon  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commistion. — ^Mr.  Lanolby,  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  the  merchants  would  welcome  some 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  should  be 
power  lodeed  somewhere  that  could  take  up  questions  of  rates  and  determine  what 
IS  reasonaole.  It  is  entirely  optional  now  with  the  railroads,  no  matter  how  meri- 
torious a  demand  may  be,  whether  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  it.  The  witness 
quotes  from  a  statement  of  his  made  at  the  commerce  convention  in  St.  Louis  some 
years  ago,  showing  the  position  taken  by  that  body,  as  follows,  viz: 

"(1)  That  the  InterstEite  Commerce  Commission  should  consist  of  at  least  8  mem- 
bers, amon^  whom  shall  be  lawyers,  railroad  experts,  and  representatives  of  the 
shipping  public;  (2)  that  the  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  hold  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  (3)  that 
common  carriers  should  be  given  the  right  to  enter  into  agreements,  approved  by 
the  commission,  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act." 

The  witness  approves  of  the  seneral  provisions  of  the  CuUom  bill.  Consolidation 
or  the  community  of  interest  of  railroads  will  not  necessarily  relieve  the  public  from 
the  need  of  protection,  though  it  may  lessen  the  necessity.  The  community  of  inter- 
est would  eliminate  competition  (which  the  witness  regards  as  a  dangerous  thing  in 
transportation  matters)  bv  grouping  the  roads  together  and  practically  making  one 
road  of  all.  At  present  the  Intersl^te  Commerce  Commission  does  not  seem  able  to 
enforce  its  orders.     There  is  no  encouragement  for  the  shipper  to  file  a  complaint. 

The  commission  has  on  its  docket  numerous  cases  that  have  not  been  reached, 
some  of  which  have  been  pending  for  years.  He  does  not  know  that  the  delay 
is  any  fault  of  the  law.  Many  cases  arise,  no  doubt,  where  questions  are  very  intricate 
and  important,  so  that  a  decision  may  be  difficult  to  reach.  The  witness  submits 
a  statement  read  by  him  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  Convention,  held  at  St. 
Louis  for  the  purpone  of  taking  action  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Cullom  bill  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  Among  other  things  suggested  in  this  paper  is  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  (Sjmmission  should  be  removea  from  all  suspicion  of  political 
influence,  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  it  may  stand  upon  a  plane  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  bring  this  about  the 
writer  suggests  that  a  life  tenure  would  be  proper. 

As  the  railroads  become  more  and  more  consolidated,  the  fixing  of  rates  by  these 
large  corporations,  to  be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  will  be 
simpHfiea.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  order  to  pass  intelligentlv 
upon  the  subject  of  rates,  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rate  (question.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  commission  to  make  rates.  If,  however,  the  commission  should 
have  a  life  tenure  and  should  be  properly  constituted  the  objections  might  be 
obviated.  The  power  to  change  rates,  which  many  people  think  the  commission 
ought  to  have,  is  practically  the  power  to  make  rates,  and  the  witness  would  not 
want  to  have  the  power  to  make  the  rates  taken  entirely  away  from  the  railroads. 
Referring  to  a  remark  made  by  a  railroad  president  that  he  would  rather  have  a  place 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  he  was  venal  and  inclined  to  make  money, 
than  to  have  a  free  license  to  loot  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  witness  says  that 
the  same  remark  might  be  made  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Somebody  must  be  trusted, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  can  not  be  just  as  honest  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  he  can  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  The  witness  would  make  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  practically  a  judicial  body.  He  would  not  ques- 
tion a  decision  or  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  ordinary  matters,  but  on  the  ques- 
tion of  rates,  where  the  facts  are  intricate,  he  would  not  give  it  such  great  weight. 

The  desire  of  the  witness  is  to  give  the  commission  power  to  disapprove  a  rate  and 
prevent  it  from  going  into  operation.  This  would  practically  be  equivalent  to  the 
power  to  fix  rates.  Replying  to  the  question  as  to  wn ether  putting  a  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  immediate  effect,  notwithstanding  it  may  be 
appealed  from,  would  induce  great  confusion,  the  witness  thought  it  would  not 
necessarily  do  so.  and  he  does  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  steadiness  of 
rates.     (877-882.) 
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3.  Rat^'makmg  potuer, — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  he 
recognizes  a  distinction  between  the  power  to  prescribe  rates  in  the  first  instance  and 
the  power  to  approve  those  rates  when  promulgated  by  the  railroads.  The  proper 
order  of  proceaure  should  be  that  every  railroad  should  promulgate  its  rates  and 
should  have  the  right  to  enforce  them  imtil  they  are  proven  wrong,  the  burden  being 
apon  the  party  proceeding  against  them.  It'  is  a  fair  presumption  that  railway 
managers  intend  to  make  an  equitable  tariff,  but  they  may  err,  and  should  not  hAve 
the  authority  to  pass  final  sentence  upon  their  own  errors.  In  the  winter  of  1900  the 
railroad  compames  advanced  rates  throughout  the  Southern  country  from  25  to  50 
per  cent  on  about  30  per  cent  of  the  commodities  that  were  shipped,  thus  levying  an 
additional  tax  upon  tne  people  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  In  some  instances  this 
worked  absolute  oppression,  prohibition,  and  destruction  of  business.  The  decision 
as  to  whether  those  rates  should  stand  or  not  rested  only  with  the  railroads  who 
made  them.  There  was  no  other  tribunal  before  which  the  matter  could  be  brought. 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment, had  had  the  right  to  suspend  those  rates  until  they  were  shown  to  be  justified 
it  would  have  been  very  much  better.     (690,  698. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  sa^s  that  the  placing  in  tne  hands ^of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  right  to  approve  the  rates  of  the  different  lines  of  railroads,  without 
giving  roads  the  rieht  to  pool,  would  not  brine  the  redress  that  pooling  would  give, 
although  it  would  oe  an  advantage.  It  would  not  remedy  the  evil  of  underclassifi- 
cation  unless  it  included  the  right  of  inspection.  The  right  to  pass  upon  rates  should 
be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  would  contribute  toward 
the  betterment  of  conditions.  Whether  the  practice  of  rate  cutting  and  personal 
discrimination,  which  can  not  be  stopped  by  the  railroads,  could  be  stopper!  by  an 
administrative  body  at  Washington  is  a  question.     (290. ) 

Mr.  TsisBERG,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of 
Minnesota,  thinks  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  the  power 
which  his  own  commission  has  in  its  State  of  resulating  or  reducing  rates  in  certain 
instances  upon  complaint.  It  ought  to  be  able,  after  proper  hearings,  to  adjust 
discriminatioiis  between  localities  and,  perhaps,  between  commodities.  It  ought  not 
to  be  empowered  to  make  all  rates.     (372. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  is  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  railroads  or  to  the  country  at 
large.  At  the  same  time  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  have,  in  most 
respects,  been  followed  by  the  railroads.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  the  commission 
has  accomplished  nothing.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  those  who  think  they  have 
grievances  to  get  an  investigation,  and  if  there  is  a  real  grievance  public  opinion 
usually  enforces  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  commission  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  make  rates  or,  what  he  considers  practically  the  same  thing,  to  revise  rates. 
It  is  not  a  safe  thin^  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  five  men  the  power  of  making  rates 
in  a  country  where  mdustries  are  so  diversified  and  numerous  as  here,  at  least  unless 
the  members  of  the  body  are  appointed  for  life.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  politics  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  There  would  be  no  better  opportunity  for  making  money 
corruptly  than  would  come  to  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if 
he  had  power  to  make  rates  throughout  the  country.  The  witness  does  not  believe 
that  Congress  ever  intended  that  the  commission  should  have  this  power.    (557, 558. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  thinks  carriers 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  rates,  which  of  course  should  be  reasonable 
in  themselves.  If  the  shipper  does  not  feel  that  he  has  been  fairly  treated,  he  ought 
to  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  the  carriers  ought  to  aid  or  assist  through  the  medium 
of  tne  State  commissioners  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  sharing  the 
expenses  of  the  suit.  He  does  not  believe  the  Government  ought  to  fix  the  rates. 
"The  seller  fixes  his  price.  *  *  *  If  it  is  a  yard  of  dry  goods,  there  is  no  recourse. 
In  the  case  of  a  common  carrier  there  is  a  recourse,  because  of  the  peculiar  business 
or  functions  of  the  common  carrier," 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  rate  must  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  courts 
have  authority  to  determine  whether  it  is  ]ust  and  reasonable,  but  the  shipper  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  the  sole  expense  of  having  it  determined  whether  he  is  being  fairly 
treated.  Every  private  or  corporate  citizen  oueht  to  aid  in  maintaining  a  tribunal 
which  would  relieve  the  shipper  of  the  burden  and  cost  of  having  that  case 
determined  for  him.  **I  can  not  distinguish  between  the  power  to  make  rates  and 
the  power  to  make  property  unprofitable;**  hence  the  State  ought  not  to  have  power 
to  fix  rates  for  the  transportation  of  people  or  articles.  Capital  invested  in  railroad 
business  ought  to  have  the  same  latitude  as  capital  invested  in  any  other  kind  of 
busineas,  except  that  the  carrier  ought  to  be  mjuie  to  fix  its  rates  at  fair  and  reason- 
able figures,  to  be  determined  by  the  courts  if  disputed.    There  is  a  distinction 
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between  saying  that  the  State  can  fix  the  rates  and  saying  that  the  courts  can 
determine  whether  the  rate  is  fair  and  reasonable.     (665-668.  J 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  a^nt  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, thinks  that  to  submit  the  rates  of  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  approval  would  be  to  submit  the  work  of  experts  to  those  who  are 
not  experts  in  that  particular  line  of  business.  It  would  be  a  most  gigantic  under- 
taking to  supervise  and  examine  the  rates  made  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
(620. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  thinks  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  all  the  power  it  needs  to  enforce  the  law  if  it  would  only 
exercise  it.  He  holds  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  commission  to  oppose  the 
^neral  rate-making  power  and  that  its  attitude  in  opposing  the  l^alization  of  pool- 
ing in  order  to  compel  the  railroads  to  consent  to  an  increase  of  this  power  is  to  be 
condemned.     (766.) 

Mr.  McGovERN  testifies  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  its  present  functions  to  be  also  a  court  of  final 
resort  on  the  question  of  railway  rates,  nor  would  it  be  best  for  the  decisions  of  the 
commission  to  stand  on  the  Question  of  rates  until  reversed.  It  is  not  ri^ht  to 
assume  that  the  railroads  will  do  wrong  pending  the  final  decision  of  a  case  m  the 
courts.     (685.) 

Mr.  WiLfiON  says  that  the  board  of  trade  at  Cincinnati  recommends  the  passage  of 
the  Cullom  bill  or  some  like  measure.  The  most  important  matter  is  to  amend  the 
law  so  that  the  party  complaining  of  a  decision  of  the  commission  must  appeal  to  the 
courts.  The  finding  of  the  commission  should  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  correct, 
and  its  decisions  should  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  decisions  of  the  courts — 
that  is,  they  should  be  binding  until  reviewed  by  the  courts  upon  an  appeal  taken 
by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  rendered. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  apply  to  the  district 
attorney  and  request  him  to  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  its  order.  This  is  a  **  lop-sided 
way  of  getting  at  justice."  Formerly,  when  complaints  were  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  against  the  railways  no  defense  was  even  made  to  the 
chaises,  but  since  the  courts  have  decided  that  the  railroads  must  very  clearly  show 
the  necessity  of  taking  further  testimony  than  that  taken  before  the  commission 
they  now  make  their  defense  l:)efore  the  commission  in  the  first  instance.  The  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  regarded  in  the  courts  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated.     (690,  698. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  anthracite  coal  operator,  says  that  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  profound  regret  to  the  independent  operators  that  the  interstate-commerce 
law  dia  not  give  effective  control  over  rates  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  law  merely  made  the  decision  of  the  commission  evidence  when  the  matter  was 
taken  into  the  courts  and  gone  all  over  again.  The  witness  would  favor  an  amend- 
ment making  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  operative  pend- 
ing appeal.     He  also  favors  the  Cullom  bill  generally.     (534. ) 

Mr.  Wheeler  declares  that  San  Francisco  jobbers  and  shippers  generally  think 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  added  powers,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  it  should  be  able  to  enforce  its  rulings  pending  appeal.  The  burden  of 
appeal  should  be  placed  upon  railroads,  while  at  present  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  compelled  to  go  into  the  courts  to  enforce  its  decisions.     (745. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  thinks  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ou^ht  to  make  every  endeavor  to  reach  a  speedy  decision  as  to  cases 
brought  before  it.  He  thinks,  however,  that  in  most  instances  the  commission  has 
been  prompt  enough  in  making  decisions.  In  some  cases  it  has  delayed  a  consider- 
able length  (rf  time,  but  the  questions  coming  before  it  are  very  far-re>aching,  and  a 
single  decision  mav  affect  the  entire  country,  so  that  grave  consideration  is  necessary. 
(766.) 

€•  In§peetion  and  res^alatlon  of  railroad  accoants.~Mr.  Greene,  of 
the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  it  proper  to  re<^uire  a  greater  degree  of  pub- 
licity of  the  affairs  of  railroads  than  would  be  feasible  m  the  case  of  manufacturing 
and  other  corporations  which  have  competitors  who  might  profit  by  the  information 
thus  published.  There  is  no  danger  that  a  railroad  which  shows  its  accounts  will 
thereby  promote  the  construction  of  a  competing  road  or  otherwise  benefit  compet- 
itors. Tlie  witness  is  disposed  to  favor  more  thorough  governmental  control  of  the 
accounts  of  railroad  companies.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  officers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ought  not  to  be  given  authority  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
railroads  in  person.  There  would  constantly  be  a  suspicion  of  political  influence. 
It  would  he  better  for  the  Government  to  rc^quire  that  the  accounts  of  railroads 
should  be  audited  and  examined  from  time  to  time  by  expert  disinterested  auditors, 
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such  as,  for  example,  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York.  The  names  of  these  auditors 
should  be  filed  at  Washington,  and  they  should  perhaps  be  required  to  give  bond 
for  the  correctness  of  their  reports.  The  responsibility  of  such  auditors  and  the 
fear  of  losing  business  in  case  of  fraud  or  error  would  be  the  chief  safeguard  as  to  the 
correctness  of  their  work.  The  nature  of  the  information  to  be  required  would  be 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  witness  believes  that  the 
uniformity  of  accounts  already  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
advantageous. 

One  reason  why,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  such  private  inspection  would  be 
superior  to  that  of  Government  officials  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  the  work.  For  instance,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  determine  in  many  cases  whether 
a  corporation  is  solvent  or  not.  The  examination  which  the  witness  suggests  would 
be  much  more  difficult  and  thorough^ than  that  which  national-bank  examiners  give 
to  banks.  It  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  a  bank  is  solvent. 
(479-481.) 

Mr.  Rice,  a  banker  and  railroad  officer,  does  not  think  that  the  existing  laws  fur- 
nish any  adequate  safeguard  to  investors  in  railroad  corporations.  At  the  time  when 
the  witness  investigated  the  affairs  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  after  the  bankruptcy  of 
1893,  he  drafted  a  bill,  which  was  introduced  into  Congress,  for  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prevent  frauds  on  stockholders.  The 
chief  object  was  to  pro\ade  for  the  examination  of  railroad  accounts  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  national  banks  are  examined.  The  one  method  of  inspection  is  as  easy 
as  the  other.  All  railroad  reports  go  into  great  detail,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  that 
railroads  should  be  examined  by  tne  United  States  officers  to  see  that  the  reports 
give  correct  figures,  and  especially  to  see  that  they  are  not  misl^uding  as  to  the  true 
conditions,  ^ch  an  investigation  would  show  whether  the  various  credits  and  earn- 
ings had  a  substantial  basis.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the  proper 
authority  to  be  given  control  of  the  accounts.     (741.) 

Mr.  Rice,  speaking  in  part  from  the  experience  of  the  Reading  Company,  declares 
that  there  is  duieer  to  the  solvency  of  the  railroads  from  the  practice  of  making  loans 
and  advances  to  leased  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  itself  only  400  miles  long, 
may  lease  many  other  roads  and  obtain  an  enormous  system.  It  may  find  that  some 
of  the  roads  thus  acouired  need  money  for  development,  and  the  money  will  be 
advanced  to  the  leasea  line  and  will  stand  on  the  books  of  the  railroad  as  an  asset  or 
surplus.  It  may  be  that  the  leased  line  will  be  unable  to  return  the  money  on  de- 
mand, and  the  lessor  will  incur  the  danger  of  bankruptcy  if  pressed  for  payment^. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  prior  to  its  bankruptcy  not  only  had  made 
cash  advances  to  leased  roads  but  the  affiliated  coal  company  was  largely  indebted 
to  it.  The  coal  company  was  supposed  to  pay  the  regular  rate  of  freight.  It  did  not 
have  the  required  cash  to  pay  because  it  could  not  sell  coal  at  sufficient  profit.  The 
railroad  treated  the  money  due  from  the  coal  company  as  earnings,  as  an  available 
asset,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  coal  company  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  default  was  exposed  publicly.  It  is  possible  for  corporations  having  other  corpo- 
rations subsidiary  to  them  to  make  misleading  returns  regarding  assets  and  returns. 
(739,  740.) 

Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thinks  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  assume  a  more  complete  control  of  the  accounts  of 
railroads.  The  railways  themselves  have  been  broujjht  to  see,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  accounts 
of  operating  expenses.  They,  as  well  as  the  State  commissioners,  have  helped  to 
work  out  a  uniform  system  of  such  accounts;  but  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  go 
further  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  than  the  operating  accounts.  It  seems  to  many 
that  it  might  be  advisable  to  establish  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  accounts,  with  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  railroads  that  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  to  the  national  banks.  It  seems  to  Mr.  Adams  that  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  State  commissions  are  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  they  must  have  access  at  first  hand  to  the  books  of  the  companies.  Each  of 
thene  commissioners  is  in  a  sense  the  director  representing  the  public  interest  in 
those  corporations.  He  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  them.  The 
St.  Louis  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners  approved  such  a  policy,  though 
by  a  rather  close  vote.  The  law  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  right 
to  demand  uniform  reporting  and  to  ask  for  special  infonnation;  but  that  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  a  regularly  established  system  of  inspectors,  who  should  see  that 
the  books  of  tne  railways  were  kept  according  to  the  principles  laid  down. 

The  railroads  would  object  to  such  a  law,  perhaps,  because  they  would  think  it  an 
invasion  of  their  rights.  They  might  also  feel  to  some  extent  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  v;8cape  of  secrets  of  administration.    The  railroad  men  say,  also,  that  the  same 
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rule  of  aeeounting  does  not  apply  to  all  conditions,  and  Mr.  Adams  sapposes  *'the 
most  cx)mmon  objection  would  ble  that  they  can  not  trust  the  public  officials  when 
they  get  hold  of  them."  On  the  other  side,  the  great  advantage  of  uniformity  of 
accounts  is  that  after  a  person  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  studying  in  detail  the 
accounting  of  one  system  the  accounts  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  are  at  his 
disposal  and  he  can  understand  them.  When  one  saw  a  total  one  would,  know  the 
meaning  of  it  without  ^ing  through  the  whole  mass  of  figures;  while  now,  there 
being  no  guaranty  of  umformity,  a  man  can  never  tell,  even  though  he  is  acquainted 
with  a  system  of  accounting,  what  a  given  total  means.     (384,  385. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  mapped  out 
the  line  for  the  general  exhibts  of  the  operation  of  the  railway  companies,  but  below 
that  come  the  various  traffic  accounts  which  lead  up  to  those  figures,  and  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  methods.  The  Central  Railway  Clearing- House  has  to  take  care 
of  12  different  systems  of  accounting  and  make  its  record  nt  the  ideas  of  the  indi- 
vidual companies.  The  Interstate  (5>mmerce  Commission  has  done  effective  work 
toward  securing  greater  uniformity  of  accounts  than  previously  existed.  The  various 
roads  make  reports  to  the  commission,  which  are  full  and  complete  and  from  the 
schedule  prepared  by  the  commission.  The  system  of  accounting  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  forms  adopted  by  the 
Society  of  Railway  Accountants.  There  is  perfect  harmony  existing  between  them. 
(727,730.) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  inspect  and  audit  the  books  of  railroad  companies.  This 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  rate  discriminations,  since  these 
practically  do  not  exist.     (464. ) 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  banker,  says  that  the  question  of  public  examination  of  accounts  of 

Sublic  utility  corporations  is  such  a  large  one  that  he  does  not  wish  to  express  any 
efinite  opinion  concerning  it.  Any  dishonest  action  on  the  part  of  railway  corpo-  ■ 
rations  should  be  made  punishable  by  law.  There  is  ample  legislation  for  this,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws.  He  knows  that  no  divi- 
dend has  ever  been  declared  by  any  of  the  corporations  with  which  he  is  connected 
that  has  not  been  earned,  and  he  can  not  point  out  a  board  of  directors  which  has 
declared  dividends  that  have  not  been  earned.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
making  a  director  personally  responsible  for  any  misstatement  in  respect  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  property  he  represents,  and  it  could  not  be  done  except  in  the  case  of 
gross  frauds.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  declare  a  dividend  that  has  not  been  act- 
ually earned,  if  a  reserve  does  not  exist,  and  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong  for  a  rail- 
road to  declare  a  dividend  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  go  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.     (773.) 

D.  State  railroad  oommlsslons  and  regulations. — 1.  Railroad  and  toare- 
house  commission  of  Minnesota. — Mr.  Teisberq,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  the  law  of  1885,  which  created  the 
commission,  made  it  an  advisory  body  without  power  directly  to  fix  rates.  It  could 
only  recommend  to  the  railroads  any  changes  it  thought  proper.  In  1887,  however, 
a  new  act  was  passed,  based  on  the  bill  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  which  was 
then  pending.  Much  of  it  is  in  the  same  words  as  the  interstate-commerce  act 
adopted  in  1887.  There  are  some  exceptions.  One  is  that  the  State  act  permits  the 
railroads  to  issue  free  passes  to  whomsoever  they  please  within  the  State.  The  act 
empowered  the  commission  to  ^x  or  change  rates  made  by  the  railroads.  Under  this 
power  they  reduced  certain  switching  rates  from  $1.50  and  $2  per  car  to  $1  per  car. 
They  also  reduced  the  rate  on  milk  from  3  cents  for  10  gallons  to  2J  cents  for  10  gal- 
lons for  distances  up  to  75  miles.  The  railroads  did  not  obey,  and  mandamus  pro- 
ceedingp  were  instituted.  The  State  supreme  court  decided  that  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  was  to  make  the  decision  of  the  commission  final  and  conclusive  as 
to  what  are  equal  and  reasonable  charges,  and  that  this  law  was  constitutional.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal,  holding  itself  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
State  court  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  legislature  was  concerned, 
held  that  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  State  courts  was  unconstitutional,  because  it 
deprived  the  company  of  its  right  to  a  judicial  investigation  by  due  process  of  law, 
and  substituted  therefor,  as  an  absolute  finality,  the  action  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sion, which,  in  view  of  the  powers  conceded  to  it  by  the  State  court,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  clothed  with  judicial  functions  or  possessing  the  machinery  of  a  court  of 
justice.  The  next  legislature,  which  met  in  1891,  amended  the  law  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    The  amended  act  provided  for  the  mak- 

I  ing  of  complaints  in  regard  to  the  rates  by  any  person  or  corporation  or  municlpalty. 

The  commission  had  power  to  investigate,  giving  the  company  due  notice,  ana  pro- 
ceeding as  far  as  possible  in  the  manner  pursued  in  such  cases  in  a  court    The  first 
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and  perhaps  the  most  important  case  that  came  before  the  commission  under  this 
amended- law  was  the  question  of  grain  rates  from  the  Red  River  Valley  to  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth.  In  1894  the  commission  made  its  order  reducing  these  rates 
aoout  12i  per  cent.  The  railroad  company  appealed  to  the  district  court,  where  the 
case  was  tried  de  novo.  The  State  undertook  to  show  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  railroad,  and  what  the  earnings  of  the  road  for  several  years  had 
been  upon  grain  traffic,  with  a  view  to  proving  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion would  give  the  road  a  fair  income  upon  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  that 
time.  The  decision  of  the  district  court  was  adverse  to  the  commission.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  State  reversed  the  district  court,  and  held  that  the  question 
whether  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  were  unreasonable  and  confiscatory  was 
to  be  determined  not  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  fixed  chai^ges  of  the  road 
nor  to  any  other  basis  of  cost  than  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  the  present 
time.  The  case  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court,  but  was  never  heard  again  there, 
perhaps  because  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Ck>mpanv  had  completed  a  short  line 
from  the  Red  River  Valley  to  Duluth,  decreasing  the  distance,  and  had  thereupon 
established  rates  which,  in  some  instances,  for  the  longer  distances,  were  lower  than 
the  rates  ordered  by  the  commission.  The  adoption  of  these  rates  by  the  Great 
Northern  of  course  compelled  the  Northern  Pacific  to  adopt  the  same  rat^  on  its  line 
through  the  same  territory. 

In  1897  the  law  was  again  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  railroad  commission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  investigation  of  rates  upon  its  own  motion.  Up  to  that  time  a  complaint 
had  been  necessary.  Under  the  new  law  the  commission  investigated  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rate  on  hard  coal  from  Duluth  to  New  Ulm  over  two  lines  of  railway,  and 
proceeded  to  fix  a  joint  rate,  and  when  the  two  roads  refused  to  divide  that  rate  pro- 
ceeded also  to  determine  the  division.  In  this  case  the  question  was  as  to  the  power 
of  the  commission  to  make  joint  rates.  This  power  was  sustained  by  the  State  courts, 
and  the  case  is  now  pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Ck)urt.  A  power 
closely  connected  with  this  is  that  of  compelling  two  roads  which  cross  each  otner  at 
grade  to  put  in  a  Y  connection  for  the  transfer  of  traffic  from  one  road  to  another. 
This  power  has  been  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.     (361,  3^.) 

2.  Mas9achusetts  Board  of  Railroad  CdmmisgUmers. — Mr.  Jambs  F.  Jackson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  says  that  that  com- 
mission was  founded  in  1869.  It  is  made  up  of  3  members,  one  of  the  members 
being  familiar  with  questions  which  affect  trade  and  commercial  interests,  another 
memoer  being  familiar  by  experience  with  railroad  construction  and  railroad  opera- 
tion, and  ttie  third  being  a  lawyer.     (841, 842. ) 

Mr.  Jackson  says  that  this  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commissioners  has 
general  supervision  over  all  the  railroads  and  street  railwavs  within  the  State  and 
matters  are  continually  referred  to  it  by  the  legislature.  It  nas  both  mandatory  and 
advisory  powers.  It  has  absolute  control  in  respect  to  questions  concerning  grade 
crossings  of  railroads  and  highways,  of  railroads  and  railroads,  and  of  railroads  and 
street  railways.  It  has  the  power  of  approval  in  respect  to  the  safety  appliances  of 
railroads,  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  commission  as  final. 
It  has  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  stock  in  cases  of  purchase.  If  an  issue  of  stock 
is  authorized  and  the  purpose  is  proper,  and  the  amount  is  a  proper  amount,  the 
commission  fixes  the  value  at  which  the  stock  shall  be  offered  to  the  original  stock- 
holders. The  new  stock  may  be  paid  in  at  a  different  rate  from  that  of  the  original 
issue.  The  board  also  has  authonty  to  pass  on  the  propriety  of  the  building  of  new 
railroads.  As  yet  it  has  not  that  power  in  respect  to  the  building  of  street  railways, 
though  there  is  a  bill  before  the  legislature  which  provides  for  that.  The  books  of 
all  railroad  companies  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  at  any  time.  The 
board  examines  the  annual  reports  of  the  railroads,  which  reports  are  made  upon  a 
prescribed  system,  and  from  time  to  time  the  roads  are  requested  to  furnish  the 
tx)ard  with  the  facts  and  figures  that  are  set  out  in  their  books.  It  has  never  been 
thepractice  of  the  board  regularl^r  to  audit  the  books. 

The  board  has  advisory  powers  in  respect  to  questions  of  rates,  both  passenger  and 
freight  rates.  It  does  not  fix  rates,  but  merely  suDervises  them.  It  does  not  seem 
desirable  that  the  board  should  have  the  power  to  nx  rates.  It  does,  however,  exer- 
cise a  very  material  influence  over  rates.  The  railroads  are  not  bound  by  law  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  board  in  respect  to  rates,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
daring  the  history  of  the  board  it  has  been  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  either 
the  public  on  one  side  or  the  railroad  or  street  railway  corporation  on  the  other 
has  aisresarded  the  recommendations  of  the  board.  During  tne  last  year  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  a  member  of  the  board,  the  railroads  have 
conformed  in  every  case  to  the  board's  recommendations.  Occasionally,  when  the 
recommendations  of  the  board  have  been  in  support  of  the  railroads,  there  has  been 
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some  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  not  very  much.  In  a  few  instances 
there  has  been  an  appeal  to  the  legislature,  and  some  legislation.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally true  that  when  the  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  legislature  the  legislature  has 
sustained  the  board.  The  recommendations  of  the  board  are  observSi  probably 
because  of  the  feeling  that  the  subject-matter  has  been  carefully  investigated,  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  3  persons  representing  both  sides  to  reach  a  just 
conclusion,  and  because  of  the  feeling  that  unless  the  recommendation  is  such  as  to 
warrant  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  it  is  practically  final.  The  control  of  the  board 
in  financial  questions  has  probably  strengthened  it  in  making  recommendations  in 
respect  to  other  matters.  The  board's  control  is  practically  limited  to  incorporated 
companies.  So  far  as  appears,  however,  there  has  not  been  any  dis{)08ition  to  evade 
the  control  of  the  boara  by  the  formation  of  unincorporated  companies. 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  the  boBJd  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  many  formerly  opposed  to  the  board  admit  that  the  security  of  rail- 
way stocks  has  been  affected  by  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  railways  and  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

Last  year  the  board  had  presented  before  it  over  300  matters,  involving  hearings 
almost  every  day.     (842,  848. ) 

3.  California  railroad  commission. — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
says  that  the  California  railroad  commission,  under  the  constitution  of  that  State,  is 
supposed  to  have  power  absolutely  to  fix  railroad  rates,  although  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  would  not  be  willing  to  recognize  that  such  a  power  could  be  conferred  bv 
a  State  constitution.  The  commission  has  from  time  to  time  caused  considerable 
reduction  in  local  rates.  It  undertook  to  require  a  general  reduction  in  the  rates  on 
grain  to  the  seaboard  and  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  in  1899  or  1900  by  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  rates  about  8  per  cent.  The  witness 
thinks  that  the  commission  has  been  useful.  It  approves  all  tariffs.  It  has  not  been 
confiscatory  in  its  actions  and  for  that  reason  some  of  the  people  condemn  it.     ( 767. ) 

4.  Grade  crossings. — Mr.  Teibberg,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  his  State  has  not  given  much  attention  to  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb  at  railroad  crossings.  There  is  a  law  requiring  that  where 
two  railroads  cross  each  other  trains  must  come  to  a  full  stop  unless  interlocking  sig- 
nals are  provided  and  approved  by  the  railroad  commission.  Such  signals  are  now 
becoming  very  common  in  the  State.     (363.) 

Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, says  that  in  Massachusetts  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  has  been  under- 
taken. Under  a  statute  passed  in  1890  the  railroad  pays  66  per  cent  of  the  expense 
of  abolishing  grade  crossings  and  the  State  and  the  city  or  town  together  pay  the 
other  35  per  cent.  The  board  has  made  a  special  investigation  into  the  question 
whether  the  street  railways  should  not  bear  a  part  of  the  expense  where  they  cross 
railways,  and  has  decided  that  they  should.  The  legislature  is  now  at  work  on  a  bill 
in  response  to  that  decision.     (843. ) 

E.  Departments  of  eommeree  and  transportation.— Mr.  Bacon,  of 
the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  believes  that  there  should  be  two  new  government 
departments  of  transportation  and  commerce,  respectively.  He  thinks  that  these 
interests  are  so  great  that  a  single  department  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supervise 
both  of  them.     (77,  80. ) 

F.  Regulation  of  railroad  eonstruetion  (see  also  under  Paralleling^ 
p.  xcr\') . — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  asserts  that  the 
English  law  and  the  Massachusetts  law,  re^rding  the  establishment  of  railroads  and 
their  capitalization,  tend  to  protect  the  railroad  companies  more  than  the  public. 
They  practically  prevent  the  construction  of  competing  roads  when  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  roads  already  to  accommodate  business.  The  witness  believes  that 
this  is  a  wise  policy,  but  does  not  think  that  shippers  ordinarily  believe  so.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commii^on  has  always  looked  solely  to  the  interest  of  the 
shipper;  it  has  restricted  and  restrained  the  railroads  and  not  protected  them  at  all. 
(460,  462.) 

IX.  WATEB  TRANSPOBTATION. 

A,  Oeneral  relation  to  rail  transportation  (see  also  as  to  effect  on  long 
and  short  haul  rail  rates,  pp.  cv-cxvi). — 1.  Interaction  of  water  and  rail  transporta- 
tion,  pp.  cv-cxvi). — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts- 
burg, Hays  that  water  routes  should  not  be  regarded  as  rivals  of  rail  routes  in  an 
injurious  sense.  On  the  contrary,  the  constniction  of  water  routes,  by  enabling  the 
cheaper  commodities  to  l>e  carried  in  great  quantities  at  low  cost,  would  create  an 
additional  need  for  railroads  to  carry  the  more  expensive  commodities  and  to  carry 
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paBBengere.  Thifl  has  been  the  experience  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the 
improvement  of  waterways  has  been  carried  far  l)eyond  anything  that  we  have 
dreamed  of.  The  more  waterways  the  more  railroads',  and  the  gresLier  their  profits. 
The  cheap  transportation  of  ore  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  added  immensely  to  the 
business  oi  the  railroads  which  transport  the  products  of  the  ore.  But  for  water  trans- 
portation the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  would  have  remained  in  the  earth,  and  the 
great  industries  that  are  founded  on  it  could  not  have  been  established.  But  for 
those  industries  the  railroads  could  not  have  approached  their  present  prosperity. 
The  industrial  supremacy  which  this  country  is  acquiring  depenas  largely  upon  its 
cheap  coal,  and  that  a^in  depends  upon  cheap  transportation.  Improvement  of  the 
waterways,  which  shall  permit  coal  to  be  delivered  at  trifling  cost  to  industrial  estab- 
lishments, will  vastly  increase  the  business  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  general 
prosperity.     (639,  642,  646,  646.) 

2.  Influence  of  water  on  rail  rates. — Mr.  Markhah,  after  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
the  Mississippi  (seep,  clxxxvii),  adds  that  the  rates  on  traffic  east  of  the  Toronto- 
Buffalo-Pittsburff  line  destined  to  the  Southern  States  are  affected  by  the  coastw^ise 
ocean  carriers. -—The  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Erie  Canal  domi- 
nate the  rail-carriers'  rates  on  trafiic  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  rail  rates  are  first  adjusted  between  Chicago  and  New  York  in 
competition  with  the  lakes  and  canal,  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 
and  Norfolk  then  claim  less  rates  by  reason  of  less  distance  from  the  West  than  New 
York.  Inland  tow^ns  in  States  borilering  on  the  lakes  take  proportionate  rates  with 
those  from  Chicago,  according  to  distance  from  New  York,  which  virtually  means 
that  every  point  in  the  lake  States  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  lake  and  canal  com- 
petition on  seaboard  business. 

On  transcontinental  traffic  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  govern  the  rates.  Rates 
by  rail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  are  measured  by  those  made  by  ocean 
steamers  via  the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco,  and  bv  competition  the  western  railroads 
have  been  compelled  to  make  the  same  rates  to  the  Pacific  from  all  the  inland  terri- 
tory as  are  maae  from  New  York.  The  rates  which  the  American  railroads  make 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  goods  to  or  from  China,  India,  and 
Japan  are  even  governed  by  the  ocean  rates  made  via  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Suez 
Canal. 

"The  power  of  the  railroads  to  enforce  any  given  rates  is  circumscribed  by  the 
water  carriers,  and  the  maximum  they  can  charge  is  prescribed  by  the  rivers,  lake 
and  ocean  carriers.''*  The  competition  between  railroads  themselves,  demands  of 
rival  towns,  and  other  influences  may  reduce  the  rates  below  the  figures  made  neces- 
sary bv  water  competition,  but  the  maximum  rates  are  governed  entirely  by  charges 
made  oy  the  river,  lake  and  ocean  carriers.     (428-430. ) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Marvland  Rail- 
road, says  that  there  are  rau-and-laKe  lines  between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  and 
other  northwestern  points  durine  the  lake  season.  They  are  more  circuitous  than 
the  all-rail  lines  ana  are  allowed  by  the  general  agreements  of  the  roads  to  make 
somewhat  lower  rates.     (614.) 

3,  Magnitude  of  lake  and  river  traffic. — Mr.  Anderson  says  that  the  Great  Lakes 
transport  over  25,000,000  tons  of  freieht  annually ,  the  greater  part  of  which,  the  Lake 
Superior  ores,  are  carried  at  a  cost  oi  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile.  Over  30,000,000  tons 
a  year  are  shipped  on  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  Vallev.  Of  this  amount  some 
17,000,000  tons  originate  on  the  Ohio  River.     (638,  646. ) 

B«  Atlantic  coasti¥ise  transportation  (see  also  as  to  effect  on  long  and 
short  haul  rates,  pp.  cviiff). — 1.  Old  DominUm  Steamship  Company. — Mr.  Guillaudeu, 
president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  testifies  that  that  company  was 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  in  1875,  and  operates  freight  and  passenger 
steamers  from  New  York  to  various  points  in  the  South.  It  has  subsidiary  lines  to 
many  points  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  country  and  to  the  North  Carolina  coast.  It 
has  both  freight  and  passenger  connections  with  all  the  great  railroad  lines  out  of 
the  Vii^ginia  ports,  chiefly  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Sealx>ard  Air  Line,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Southern  Railway.  The  great  bulk  of  its  business  on  the  main  line  from  New 
York  to  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Newport  New^s,  and  Richmond  is  freight,  but  it  has 
an  extensive  passenger  business.  The  company  operates  6  ocean  steamers,  12  subsid- 
iary steamers,  and  between  35  and  40  harbor  craft.     (442, 443. ) 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  is  $1,250,000  and  it  has 
$1,000,000  of  outstanding  5  per  cent  bonds.     (450. ) 

2.  Merchants  and  Miners'  Tranmmrtation  Company. — Mr.  Daniel  H.  Hayne,  general 
solicitor  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners*  Tran8i)ortati(>n  Comi)any,  nays  that  that  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  on  April  24, 1852 ;  that  the 
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first  trip  made  was  from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  December  28,  1854.  In  1867  steamers 
were  run  from  Boston  to  Norfolk,  thence  to  Baltimore  and  return.  In  January,  1859, 
a  line  from  Providence  to  Baltimore  was  started,  but  only  ran  a  short  time  and  was 
revived  in  1873.  The  Baltimore-Savannah  line  was  purchased  in  1876,  and  the 
Philadelphia-Savannah  line  was  incorporated  in  October,  1900.  The  line  maintains 
15  steamers,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  23,868  tons  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  33,553  tons,  and 
touches  Boston.  Providence,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and 
Savannah.     (413.) 

3.  OmJtrol  of  steamship  lines  by  railroads. — ^Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  tnat  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Line  connects  with 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the' Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
and  that  all  three  of  these  companies  are  interested  in  the  steamship  company.  The 
Southern  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  have  each  a  line  of  steamers  running  from  Balti- 
more to  Norfolk.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  running  to  Savannah,  has  always 
been  controlled  by  the  Georgia  Central.  The  Clyde  lines,  however,  are  entirely 
independent.     (628.) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEu  states  that  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah  and  the 
Cromwell  and  Morgan  lines  to  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  lines  and 
most  of  .the  Eastern  lines  from  New  York,  were  owned  and  controlled  by  railway 
companies.  His  understanding  is  that  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company,  the 
Malfory  Company,  and  the  Clyde  Line  have  no  railroad  ownership,  but  have  a  lar^ 
affiliation  with  railroads  in  the  sense  that  a  lai^  proportion  of  tneir  business  is  m 
connection  with  railroads,  and  they  have  close  working  and  traffic  alliances  with  the 
roads.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  operates  as  a  water  line  primarily,  but  has  railroad 
alliances  which  are  necessary  to  tne  fi;rowth  of  its  business.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  the  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Lme,  and  the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  are  on  its  board  of  directors. 
The  majority  of  stock  of  the  company  is  held  by  these  railway  interests.  This  rail- 
road interest  has  existed  for  20  years.     (442, 433, 444. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company  is  owned  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  other  coastwise 
lines,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  owned  largely  by  the  other  Southern  railways.  This 
community  of  interests  result  in  very  little  competition  in  fact  between  the  Eastern 
transportation  lines.  The  membersof  theSouthem  Railway  and  Steamship  Association 
generally  claim  that  the  tramp  steamers  compete  very  laij^ly  with  the  other  trans- 
portation companies,  but  the  witness  thinks  the  competition  of  tramp  steamers  for 
re^lar  trade  is  not  severe.    It  is  more  for  specialties.     (689. ) 

Mr.  McGovBBN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  savs  that  the  rail  lines 
operating  from  Norfolk  and  other  ports  own  a  large  portion  of  tne  stock  of  some  of 
the  coastwise  steamship  lines.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  to  Savannah  is  con- 
trolled by  practically  tne  same  interests  as  the  Central  Georgia  Railroad.  The  Ches- 
apeake Steamship  Lme  from  Baltimore  is  the  same  as  the  Southern  Railway.  The 
Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  is  controlled  by  the  same  interests  aa  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line.  The  Clyde  Philadelphia  Line,  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  and  the  Merchants 
and  Miners'  from  Boston  are  trunk  lines,  and  the  rail  lines  l^uiing  from  Norfolk, 
from  ffood  traffic  reasons,  would  want  to  have  an  interest  in,  and  the  witness  believes 
they  do  largely  control,  those  lines  through  stock  ownership.     (663,  664. ) 

4.  Rate  making  and  competilion  vnth  railroads. — Mr.  Guillaudbu  states  that  his 
company  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Railways  of  Yiivinia  and  the  Carolinas, 
but  IS  a  member  of  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association,  which  is  a  wider  organiza- 
tion. This  association  is  a  common  bureau,  through  which  the  rates  of  all  lines  par- 
ticipating in  competitive  business  are  arranged.  The  association  does  not  fix  rates 
arbitrarily,  but  each  company  had  a  right  to  arrange  its  own  rates,  concessions,  of 
course,  very  often  being  necessarv. 

The  principle  has  been  adoptedi  of  granting  a  differential  to  the  rail-and-water  lines 
as  compared  with  the  all-rail  lines.  In  no  case  is  the  differential  made  wide  enough 
to  attract  any  commodity;  it  simply  gives  a  fair  result  to  the  shipper.  The  differen- 
tial between  New  York  and  Richmond  enjoyed  by  the  Old  Dominion  Line  against 
the  railroad  carriers  is  5  cents  on  first-class  freight  and  1  or  2  cents  on  sixth-class. 
There  is  no  such  differential  between  New  York  and  Norfolk. 

The  origin  of  the  difference  between  the  rates,  both  by  vessel  and  by  rail,  from 
Northern  points  to  Norfolk  and  to  Richmond  is  the  old  steamer  scale  of  rates.  Steam- 
ers in  order  to  reach  Richmond  touch  at  Norfolk  and  then  go  up  the  James  River 
120  miles.  Recently  the  Old  Dominion  Company  has  adopted  the  policy  of  making 
the  rate  the  same  from  New  York  to  both  these  cities,  because  of  the  distributing 
competition  between  them.  It  could  be  fairly  claimed  that  because  Norfolk  is 
nearer  the  sea  than  Richmond  there  should  be  a  difference  of  rates  on  the  merits  of 
the  case. 
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The  system  of  prorating  between  different  carriers  on  through  shipments  is  ordi- 
narily based  on  tne  distance  carried  by  each  link  in  the  line.  Where  the  distance  is 
by  water  it  is  on  an  estimate  of  two  for  one;  that  if,  the  exjpense  of  water  carriage 
for  an  equal  distance  is  counted  about  one-half  that  of  the  all-rail  carriage.  The  other 
Atlantic  coast  lines  use  that  same  basis.  In  some  instances,  where  the  water  lines  are 
short,  the  basis  becomes  unfavorable  to  those  lines,  and  hence  an  allowance  is  made 
for  extraordinary  terminal  expenses.  In  prorating  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  or 
Richmond  there  ia  very  little  difference  in  respect  to  local  or  through  freight,  the 
proportion  of  distance  carried  generally  fixing  the  percentage.  The  old  principle  of 
rate  making  for  through  business  was  to  add  together  the  local  rates  between  the 
points  on  tne  line  of  through  traffic.  Now  other  elements  have  entered  into  the 
question  of  rate  making,  and  those  considerations  are  not  siven  much  prominence. 
Rates  are  not  made  by  the  cost  of  doing  the  business,  but  oy  other  considerations. 
(44^-447.) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  further  that  there  is  a  genuine  competition  between  the 
coastwise  steamships  and  the  north-and-south  railroads  reaching  the  coast  points. 
Chi  business  through  these  ports  to  the  interior  the  competition  is  rather  between  the 
water  lines  and  their  rail  connections  and  the  all-rail  hues  to  the  ultimate  point  in 
the  interior.  When  rates  are  made,  there  is  an  allowance  in  the  nature  of  a  differ- 
ential to  the  rail-and- water  lines;  the  theory  is  that  this  route  has  certain  disabilities, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  breakage  of  bulk  at  the  point  of  transfer;  secondly, 
the  marine  risk  and  danger  of  damage;  and,  third,  the  infrequency  of  sailing  and  the 
longer  intervals  between  movement.     (444. ) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  also  that  coastwise  lines  are  out  of  certain  kinds  of  business, 
notwithstanding  lower  rates;  that  in  the  great  development  of  the  Southern  cotton 
mills  the  transportation  of  much  of  the  cotton-mill  machinery  is  now  going  by  the 
all-rail  lines,  because  of  its  delicate  character,  and  because  there  is  no  break  in  the 
transit  to  inland  points.     (444. ) 

Mr.  Hatnk  says  that  his  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  give  any  very  just  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  competition  of  the  railroads  with  the  coi^wise  steamers.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  business  which  goes  naturally  to  the  boats,  because  of  the  lower 
rates.  The  principal  competition  tlmt  the  coastwise  steamers  suffer  is  with  the  sail- 
ing vessels.  The  only  fair  comparison  that  could  be  made  would  be  of  the  fixed 
rates  of  the  rail  lines  with  the  basing  rates  of  the  steamship  lines,  but  as  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  business  is  handled  by  the  steamship  lines  on  these  basing 
rates'  the  comparison  would  be  misleading.  The  steamship  lines  are  obliged  to 
handle  a  great  portion  of  their  business  on  commodity  rates  made  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies ofthe  case. 

There  are  other  coast  lines  under  the  control  of  railroads,  but  the  witness  under- 
stands there  is  no  discrimination  in  their  favor  by  the  railroads.  Sometimes  vessels 
require  a  certain  amount  of  ballast,  and  if  the  vessels  were  light  thev  would  carry 
freight  at  a  very  low  rate.  There  is  a  water  differential  in  favor  of  the  water  line; 
the  water  lines  are  required  to  carry  marine  insurance,  which  the  railroads  do  not. 
The  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company  does  not  carry  any  coal.  It  carries  some  fruit 
and  v^tables  and  lumber.     (418-420. ) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  revenue  features  of  the  coastwise 
trade,  but  he  believes  that  it  is  prosperous;  his  company  has  paid  dividends  regu- 
larly. New  vessels  of  his  company  have  been  built,  both  from  funds  derived  from 
an  increase  of  the  stock  and  ht>m  earnings.  The  volume  of  trade  is  increasing. 
(423.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  rates  to  Southern  points  by  coast  steamers  and  by  rail  from  the  South- 
em  ports  to  interior  points  are  lower  than  all-rail  rates  from  Baltimore.  These 
differentials  were  allowed  because  it  was  claimed  that  shippers  by  water  had  to 
insure  their  freight,  and  that  the  time  was  slower.  Now  the  water  lines  bear  the 
insurance,  and  they  make  about  as  good  time  as  the  rail  lines.  Mr.  Griswcld  does 
not  think,  therefore,  that  these  differentials  ought  to  be  allowed  any  longer  to  exist. 
(621.) 

Mr.  McGovsRN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  testifies  that  the  steam- 
ship rates  from  New  York  to  the  Southern  ports  are  less  than  the  all-rail  rates  to 
the  same  ports.  There  is  a  fixed  differential  in  favor  of  the  steamship  lines.  Steam- 
ship companies  do  not  consult  anybody  about  their  rates,  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Traffic  Association.  The  all-rail  lines  put  in  rates  as  low  as 
they  can  go,  but  they  can  not  meet  the  steamship  rate.  The  aifferential  is  fixed  by 
aereement  from  time  to  time  by  the  coastwise  lines  and  their  competitors  of  the 
Traffic  Association.  The  present  differential  begins  at  12  cents  on  first  class.  At 
one  time  it  was  only  6  or  8  cents. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  steamship  lines  are  affiliated  in  ownership  with 
the  railroads,  there  is  the  same  competition  between  them  and  railroads  as  between 
the  different  rail  lines.  The  policy  of  the  large  trunk  lines  of  the  East  reaching  into 
Southern  territory  is  to  be  neutral.  There  is  a  friendlv  interchange  of  business  at 
the  competitive  points.  There  ouffht  not  to  be  much  difference  between  all-rail  from 
New  York  to  Richmond  and  all-rail  to  Norfolk.     (663-665. ) 

Mr.  TALOorr,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  when 
he  had  direct  knowledge  of  conditions  prior  to  ten  years  ago  there  was  competition 
between  the  steamship  lines  and  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  territory,  even  for 
business  from  the  West.  The  joint  rates  made  by  the  central  trunk  lines  and  the 
coastwise  steamships  were  controlling  factors  in  rail  rates  for  Western  business  to  the 
South  Atlantic  ports,  and  to  some  extent  to  inland  points.  The  through  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  for  instance,  was  fixed  by  rates  made  by  the 
trunk  lines  and  the  coastwise  steamships.  Augusta  was  affected  because  there  was 
a  regular  line  of  boats  up  the  Savannah  River  to  it.     (627,  628. ) 

6.  DifferentiaU  by  water  route — Denver. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  the  freight  rate  on  goods  coming  from  Eastern 
points  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  railroad  through  to  Fort  Worth  is  $2.33 
to  Denver  on  first-class  commodities,  as  compared  with  |2.72  by  all-rail  routes.  A 
considerable  volume  of  business  comes  by  tnis  water  route.  The  witness  does  not 
know  whether  the  combination  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  will  be 
likely  to  result  in  the  doing  aw^ay  with  this  differential.  The  combined  railroads 
might  find  it  cheaper  to  haul  the  goods  by  water,  and  therefore  maintain  the  differ- 
ential.    (850,855.) 

6.  Coastwise  clasaificaiion  of  freight. — Mr.  Haynb  states  that  the  classification  of 
freight  on  the  coastwise  steamers  is  the  same  as  on  railroads,  except  that  there  are 
certain  conditions  that  must  be  made  by  the  boats  which  the  rail  Imes  do  not  expe- 
rience. Lar^e  freights  are  carried  direct  from  the  ports  at  rates  that  the  railroads 
would  probably  find  unremunerative.  Merchants  have  adopted  a  plan  of  centraliz- 
ing their  points  of  distribution,  and  very  often  they  ship  to  local  ports  and  distribute 
from  there.     (418-419. ) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU  says  tliat  the  steamship  oomnanies  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade 
are  getting  in  line  in  matters  of  classification  ana  methods  of  charging  by  weight,  the 
same  as  the  railroads.     (446. ) 

7.  Costs  of  operation — advantages  and  disadvantages. — Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  that  the 
costs  of  operation  of  water  transportation  have  not  decreased  in  recent  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  have  the  costs  of  operating  railroads.  The  9er\ice  on  the  Old 
Dominion  Line  is  better  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  improved  almost  as 
much  as  railroad  service.  The  methods  are  more  expensive,  and  there  is  greater 
expense  in  operating  the  line  than  before,  but  with  the  extension  of  business  which 
has  followed  intelligent  methods  a  lower  cost  has  been  obtained.  He  doubts  if  a 
steamer  has  the  latitude  to  make  economies  that  a  railroad  has.  There  are  certain 
costs,  like  the  greater  consumption  of  coal  for  higher  speed,  and  the  greater  use  of 
electric  lighting,  etc.,  which  means  an  added  cost  that  can  not  be  escaped.     (448.) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  that  one  of  the  differences  between  water  transportation  and 
through  rail  transportation  is  that  every  pound  of  freight  carried  by  steamboat  must 
be  loaded  on  and  off  the  vessel.  It  requires  in  many  instances  a  superior  class  of 
labor  to  handle  the  freight.  Railroad  freight  does  not  have  to  be  handled  so  thor- 
oughly, and  in  many  cases  is  not  loaded  by  the  railroads  at  alL  On  the  other  hand 
stands  the  enormous  cost  of  the  railroad  plant  before  it  can  b^in  operation,  as  against 
the  smaller  plant  cost  of  the  steamship  organization.  A  short  water  route  would  not 
have  any  particular  advantage  as  to  cost  over  a  railroad,  the  terminal  charges  being 
so  much  greater,  and  there  oeing  only  a  short  distance  in  which  to  recoup  by  the 
lower  cost  of  moving  the  ship.  Water  lines  have  no  real  basis  of  comparison  between 
one  another;  they  can  not  publish  figures  as  the  railroads  do,  because,  if  they  did  so, 
it  would  invite  undue  competition.     (446-447. ) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  says  that  the  labor,  cost  of  handling  freight,  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  trade  as  longshore  labor,  amounts  to  24.7  per  cent  oi  the  total  operating  cost. 
If  the  clerks  and  agents  are  included,  the  proportion  is  33.6  per  cent  of  the  entire 
operating  expense.  He  does  not  know  whetner  his  labor  is  in  unions  or  not.  There 
are  no  rules  or  restrictions  in  respect  of  it  so  long  as  the  men  do  their  duty.     (450. ) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  advantages  of  coastwise  steamers  over  sailing  vessels 
are  better  service,  higher-paid  employees,  and  less  liability  of  accident     (420. ) 

8.  Sienmshipff  jmssenger  traffic. — Mr,  Hayne  states  that  with  all  transportation 
companies  the  freight  business  is  Ihe  most  important,  bat  that  the  passenger  busi- 
ness is  also  remunerative,  else  the  companies  would  not  carry  passengers. 
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Mr.  Hayne  savs  that  the  passengers  on  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Line  have  the 
same  accommodations  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  hotels;  that  sometimes,  of 
course,  their  ships  were  delayed  by  reason  of  quarantine,  but  the  delay  was  for  the 
general  good,  and  the  quarantine  officers  would  make  the  delay  as  light  as  possible. 
(418,  421.) 

9.  Insurance. — Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  that  coastwise  trade  has  an  advantage  in 
rates  of  marine  insurance  over  ships  in  the  foreign  trade.  Underwriters  feel  that 
the  coastwise  risk  is  less.  Insurance  is  placed  in  America  in  both  American  and 
foreim  companies,  about  half  and  half.  The  American  companies  do  not  like  to 
take  Dig  risks,  so  the  steamboat  companies  fill  up  with  American  insurance  and  then 
go  abroad  for  the  balance.  The  mtes  are  practically  the  same,  because  the  steam- 
boat companies  refuse  to  pay  differently.  Formerly' the  foreign  policy  was  a  little 
more  favorable  than  the  American  policy.  The  vessels  are  under  American  inspec- 
tion and  are  built  according  to  American  rules,  and  the  insurance  companies  base  on 
that  fact.     (449-450.) 

€•  American  mercliant  marliie  and  ship  sulMldies. — 1.  Early  promi- 
nence.— Mr.  Osborne  Howbs,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce,  testifies  that  his  ancestors  for  several  gen- 
erations were  American  seamen.  The  American  merchant  marine  has  been  subject 
to  great  fluctuations  from  time  to  time.  In  1790  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  Umted 
States  registered  for  the  foreign  trade  was  364, 000  tons.  In  1810  it  had  grown  to  981, 000 
tons.  Tnis  growth  was  chiefly  due  to  the  great  advantages  the  American  people 
enjoyed  in  consequence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Unit^  States  being  practically 
the  onlv  neutral  nation  in  the  world.  After  1810  the  American  mercnant  marine 
sufferea  a  very  serious  decline;  in  1830  the  tonn^e  had  fallen  to  537,000  tons.  In 
1847  the  tonnajge  had  increased  to  1,047,000  tons.  From  that  time  to  1861  it  went  up 
with  great  rapidity,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  it  amounted  to  2,496,000, 
or  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  England  at  that  time.  The  great  increase  beginning  in 
1847  was  partly  due  to  development  of  trade  with  California  and  the  great  influx  of 
migration  which  took  place  at  that  time.  The  profits  of  the  voyages  were  very  great. 
Some  ships  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  obtained  freight  money  enough  on  that  one 
voyage  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  building.  When  the  vessels  would  unload  at  San 
Francisco,  they  would  proceed  to  the  P^ufic  islands  and  do  a  great  deal  of  trading 
there,  i)08sibly  returning  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Europe.  The  officers  and 
sailors  were  better  adapted  to  the  business  than  those  on  any  of  the  foreign  ships,  and 
could  deliver  cai^oes  in  better  shape,  so  that  for  five  or  six  years  prior  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  an  American  ship  in  Asiatic  and  Australian  ports  could  obtain 
better  charters  to  carry  goods  to  Europe  than  the  European  merchants  would  give  to 
the  vessels  of  their  own  country.     (7(«-703. ) 

2.  Decline  of  the  American  merchant  marine. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  decline  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  resulted  largely  from  the  civil  war.  Confederate  priva- 
teers preyed  upon  the  commerce,  and  insurance  rates  went  up  to  a  ver>'  high  point. 
This  would  have  righted  itself  when  the  war  was  over  if  the  price  had  been  such 
that  iron  craft  could  have  been  built,  or  if  the  laws  had  not  prevented  the  purchase 
of  foreign-built  ships  by  American  merchants.  Iron  construction  of  merchant  vessels 
had  been  commenced  before  the  war.  Several  iron  vessels  had  been  constructed  in 
Boston  Harbor,  and  were  employed  part  of  the  time  in  the  GovernnAcnt  service  as 
transports.  They  were  very  well  built.  The  tendency  at  that  time  among  the 
American  shipowners  was  to  favor  wooden  vessels  rather  than  iron  ones.  The  wit^ 
ness's  father  ran  a  line  of  wooden  steamers  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  which 
was  called  the  American  Steamship  Company.  The  enterprise  failed,  owin^  to  the 
lack  of  business  and  the  great  cost  of  the  vessels.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany some  time  after  the  war  received  a  large  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails  between 
San  Francisco  and  Hongkong.  It  employed  four  vessels  and  spent  some  $5,000,000 
in  building  them.  They  were  poorly  adapted  to  the  business  and  were  not  success- 
ful. The  money  spent  in  building  them  was  practically  thrown  away,  so  far  as  the 
development  of  American  commerce  was  concerned. 

In  1826  92J  per  cent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  carried  in 
vessels  sailing  under  the  American  fiag,  but  at  that  time  the  total  tonnage  for  foreign 
voyages  was  only  696,000  tons.  In  1861  the  tonnage  had  increased  to  nearly  2,500,c5o 
tons,  and  about  65  per  cent  of  it  was  carried  in  American  vessels.  One  reason  for  the 
decline  in  this  percentage  was  that  American  seamen  had  found  a  better  business 
than  carndng  American  commerce  only.  They  had  become  the  common  carriers  of 
the  world.  An  American  vessel  in  those  days  leaving  New  York  or  Boston  was 
frequently  out  for  four  or  five  years.  They  were  doing  business  all  over  the  world. 
ana  seldom  came  home  except  for  the  purpose  of  refitting.    Wages  on  the  vessels 
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were  relatively  much  more  than  they  were  on  foreign  ships  or  than  are  paid  at  the 
present  time  on  American  ohips* 

The  difficulty  that  is  experienced  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  ' '  tools  of  our  trade' ' 
can  not  be  obtained  at  a  low  j^rice.  The  American  shipbuilder,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  the  materials  entering  mto  the  construction  of  veflsels,  has  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreigners,  and  the  annual  depreciation  in  vessel 
property  is  very  grea^  representing  approximately  10  per  cent  a  year.  If  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilders  had  been  willing  to  permit  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  ships  by 
American  ship  merchants,  they  would  have  had  iust  as  much  to  build  themselves  for 
the  coastwise  Dusiness  and  probably  a  great  deaf  more  in  the  wa}r  of  repairing  than 
they  have  had  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  forei^  trade.  If  the  law  in  this  regara  were 
repealed  a  resuscitation  of  the  merchant  marine  would  take  place.  It  is  not  a  Ques- 
tion of  capital,  for  there  can  be  plenty  of  money  obtained  to  purchase  foreign-Duiit 
vessels.     (702,705.) 

3.  Ship  eubiidies. — Mr.  Howes,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  declares 
himself  opposed  to  the  subsidy  bill.  The  result  of  subsidies  to  American  steamship 
lines  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  Collins  Line  has  been  cited  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
subsidies  had  been  continued  the  line  could  have  been  built  up,  but  unfortunately  the 
line  was  doomed  before  the  subsidy  ended,  partly  no  doubt  through  no  fault  of  the 
managers,  but  largely  through  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  This  line  as  well 
as  the  English  lines  at  the  time  were  composed  laigely  of  passenger  steamers.  The 
passenger  lines  depend  for  patronage  upon  the  success  and  safety  with  which  they 
carry  their  passengers.  The  loss  of  two  steamers  by  the  Collins  Line  was  fatal  to 
its  Dusiness.  Mr.  Howes  does  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  subsidy.  The  con- 
struction of  American  vessels  might  be  undertaken  if  American  shipbuilders  could 
purchase  American  steel  plates  and  other  steel  fixings  for  ships  as  cheaply  as  thev 
are  sold  by  the  American  steel  men  to  the  shii)builaers  in  Scotland  and  England. 
He  is  not  aware  that  in  the  transportation  of  freight  any  foreign  Govemment---with 
the  exception  of  France  and  Italy,  where  it  has  proven  a  failure — is  aiding  its 
merchant  marine  by  subsidies.  Germany  never  gave  a  general  subsidy,  but  practi- 
cally only  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line.  In  France  there  is  a  general  subsidy, 
but  it  has  not  stimulated  its  merchant  marine.  The  subsidv  paid  by  France  was  not 
a  failure  because  she  bought  her  ships  on  the  Clyde,  for  sne  paid  a  higher  rate  to 
those  which  were  built  at  home.  The  French  are  the  b^t  people  in  the  world 
for  the  construction  of  vessels.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  France  held  her  own  when  she 
had  a  subsidy.  Her  merchant  marine  may  have  increased  for  a  short  time,  but 
relatively  she  is  now  worse  off  than  she  was  before.  There  has  been  a  growth  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  all  the  maritime  nations  except  that  of  fSimce. 

In  England,  so  far  as  Mr.  Howes  is  aware,  there  is  not  a  single  vessel  obtaining  a 
mail  su&idy  that  is  not  a  i)assenger  and  a  mail  carrying  steamer.  The  Peninsuuir 
and  Oriental  Line  carries  freight  as  well  as  passengers,  but  its  main  resource  is  pas- 
senger business.  The  North  German  Lloya  has  entered  the  passenger  business  to 
some  extent,  running  its  steamers  to  the  Far  East  and  dividing  its  money  with  the 
Hambur;^- American.  These  lines  carry  freight,  but  are  more  particularly  maintained 
on  a  mail  schedule.  The  subsidy  is  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Line  on  the  ground  that  they  are  to  make  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  it 
would  be  profitable  for  freight  steamers  to  make.  No  other  lines  operating  in  the 
same  direction  care  to  meet  the  conditions  of  speed  placed  ux>on  this  line.  The 
purely  freight  steamers  plying  between  England  and  the  East  are  not  paid  subsidies. 
Koughlv  speaking,  the  tonnage  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line  is  about  600,000 
tons;  Mr.  Howes  does  not  know  definitely  how  many  are  on  the  mail  schedule.  The 
subsidy  paid  to  that  line  is  not  so  much  for  the  support  of  British  commerce  as  it  is 
**for  tne  support  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the  British  Empire."  If  the  United 
States  were  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  &x)m  Manila  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  pay  a  big 
subvention,  the  witness  would  consider  it  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
American  commerce  as  an  endeavor  to  combine  the  outlying  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subsidy  bill  that  was  pending  in  the  last  Congress,  concludes  Mr.  Howes,  was 
not  a  wise  measure.  If  the  protection  granted  to  the  American  shipbuilder  by  that 
bill  were  accompanied  by  a  repeal  of  the  law  that  prohibits  the  purchase  of  foreign- 
built  vessels,  the  bill  would  not  be  so  objectionable. 

Norway  has  developed  her  merchant  marine  very  rapidly  without  any  subsidy. 
The  Norw^ian  steamers  carry  a  very  large  share  of  American  business.  They  are 
employed  in  business  all  over  the  world,  and  have  been  very  successful,  making  very 
larse  profits.  A  very  large  number  of  the  Norwegian  steamers  are  built  in  Englisn 
ana  Scotch  shipyards.     (705-711. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  subsidies  for  building  up  our  merchant  marine.  That  is  the  policy  which  all 
European  nations  have  followed.    The  Latin-American  countries  are  "clamoring" 
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to  buy  oar  goods,  but  can  not,  because  we  have  no  shipe  to  deliver  the  goods  with. 
Ab  to  the  len^h  of  time  for  which  subsidies  would  probably  be  necessarv,  we  might 
take  observations  from  the  older  countries.  He  does  not  suppose  that  the  subsidies 
would  be  permanent.  He  would  put  the  handling  of  the  subsidies  in  the  hands  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  which  should,  apparently,  have  some  con- 
trol over  the  rates  of  the  subsidized  lines.     (644, 645. ) 

Mr.  Bryant  savs  that  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  in  New  Orleans  in  respect 
of  the  ship  subsiay  bill.  A  fipreat  many  people  do  not  believe  that  the  shipping  inter- 
est there  would  tie  benefited  by  such  a  measure,  but  that  only  a  few  ships  or  a  few 
companies  would  receive  any  benefit  from  it.  He  quotes  Mr.  Hill,  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  to  the  same  effect.  There  is  a  general  opi)06ition  in  New 
Orleans  to  Government  subsidies  in  any  form.  The  result  of  the  subsidy  to  the  sugar- 
growing  interests  in  Louisiazia  has  not  met  with  general  satisfaction.  The  people  of 
New  Orleans  would  like  to  see  American  trade  carried  in  American  vessels,  and  if 
they  felt  that  subsidies  would  effect  this  result,  they  would  certainly  favor  it.  He 
admits,  however,  that  there  are  a  number  of  persons' in  New  Orleans  £eivorable  to  the 
measure,  and  that  some  of  the  commercial  exchanges  had  indorsed  it.  Mr.  Bryant 
thinks,  however,  that  it  would  not  nuike  freights  any  cheaper.  The  shipping  inter- 
ests of  New  Orleans  favor  liberal  Crovemment  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi.     (399-4000 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  says  that  he  does  not  know  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  other  coastwise  lines,  but  so  far  as  he  individually  is  concerned 
he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  a  subsidy  would  be  beneficial.  There  is  no 
crystallized  sentiment  on  the  subject.  Coastwise  trade  could  not  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  a  subsidy  directly,  and  he  does  not  see  how  it  could  affect  those  interests, 
except  that  it  might  add  to  their  burdens  of  taxation.  Additional  trade  might  be 
secured  incidentally.     (450.) 

Mr.  Hayks,  representing  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Line,  states  that  the  subsidy 
act,  in  his  opinion,  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  domestic  lines 
suffer  no  encroachment  from  foreign  bottoms,  since  it  is  illegal  for  foreign  vessels  to 
transport  any  local  business  on  the  coast.     (421. ) 

4.  y'ree  shws. — Mr.  Howes  especially  urges  that  Americans  should  be  permitted  to 
buy  vessels  aoroad  for  operation  under  the  American  flag.  He  says  that  tne  ar^^ument 
for  free  ships  is  not  an  argument  for  free  imports.  Tne  free-snip  idea  has  Dean  to 
confine  a  foreign-built  vessel  sailing  under  the  American  flag  to  the  foreign  trade, 
while  an  introduction  of  free  goods  m  this  countrv  means  they  are  to  be  used  in  com- 
petition in  this  country.  If  the  policy  of  not  allowing  any  foreign  vessels  to  come 
into  this  country  was  adopted  it  would  lead  to  one  of  the  worst  commercial  wars  ever 
seen,  in  which  the  Unitea  States  would  be  the  sufferer,  because  we  would  be  asking 
foreign  nations  to  buy  of  us  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  casting  obstacles  in  their 
way.  If  the  restrictions  now  existing  were  taken  off,  most  of  the  Canadian  vessels 
would  be  built  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  not  on  the  Canadian  side.  If  the  vessels 
on  the  lakes  were  restricted  to  voyages  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
countries  the  lake  trade  would  not  amount  to  anything.  Foreign  ships  purchased 
in  Europe  by  Americans  should  be  given  full  American  register,  but  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  coastwise  trade.     (712.) 

5.  Cost  of  shipbuilding  in  America. — Mr.  Howss  asserts  that  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  foreign-buOt  vessel  and  the  American  vessel  depends  largely  upon  thechar- 
acter  of  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to  be  used.  The  roughlv-built  freight  steamer  costs 
relatively  more  to  build  in  this  country  than  the  highly  finished  passenger  steamer.  The 
reason  that  Mr.  Cramp  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  Buseian  and  Japanese  battle  ships  and  cruisers  is  because  of  the  immense  amount 
of  skLUed  American  labor  that  has  entered  into  the  construction  of  these  vessels.  The 
relative  cost  of  the  raw  material  has  amounted  to  much  less  than  would  be  the  case 
with  the  conunon  freight  earner,  where  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  practically 
everything.  Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  Messrs.  Thompson,  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde, 
have  told  him  that  all  the  woodwork  for  their  steamers  was  either  made  in  Cincinnati 
or  by  laborers  who  had  been  imported  from  Cincinnati  to  Glasgow,  the  American 
workmen  being  superior  in  this  kind  of  work  to  those  of  England  and  Scotland.  One 
reason  why  American  shipbuilders  are  not  able  to  produce  the  average  freight  vessel 
as  cheaply  as  the  forei^ers  is  that  they  have  not  oeen  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
low  price  on  steel  which  the  foreign  builders  get  even  from  the  American  manu&c- 
turers.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  that  condition  exists  now  or  not,  but  it  did  last  year 
or  the  year  before.  It  is  quite  likely  at  this  time  that  for  a  roughly  constructed  freight 
steamer  the  labor  cost  would  be  greater  here  than  abroad,  even  if  the  steel  plates  could 
be  obtained  at  the  same  price  that  they  could  be  on  the  Ty  ne.  There  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  this  country  in  tne  matter  of  *  labor,  despite  high  wages,  because  of  its  great 
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efficiency.  The  manager  of  a  large  shipyard  on  the  Clyde  has  told  the  witness  that 
he  was  able  to  get  only  about  four  days'  work  a  week  from  his  men,  on  account  of 
drunkenness.  This  was  true  through  almost  all  the  northern  part  of  England  and 
the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  the  loss  to  labor  and  capital  being  such  as  to  give  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  for  all  American  industrial  undertakings.     (705-708.) 

6.  Cost  of  tranjsporting  exports  and  imports. — Mr.  Howes  testifies  that  in  considering 
the  cost  of  the  import  and  export  trade  to  this  country  it  is  not  fair  to  take  both  of 
these  matters  into  consideration,  because  the  cost  of  transporting  the  exports  is  largely 
paid  by  the  foreigners.  It  is  more  equitable  from  the  American  standpoint  to  con- 
sider only  the  cost  of  handhng  the  imports.  He  thinks  from  1^,000,000  to 
$40,000,000  a  year  would  ligitimatelv  cover  this  cost,  possibly  $40,000,000.  Ameri- 
can ships  carry  about  8  per  cent  of  tne  traffic.  The  American  tonnage  is  carrying  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  import  trade,  and  always  has,  than  of  the  export  trade.  Last 
year  the  American  vessels  carried  between  1.1  and  14  per  cent  of  the  import  trade, 
and  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  export  trade.  The  cost  of  freighting  some  articles  from 
Europe  to  this  country  is  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  their  cost,  and 
the  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  average  freight  rate  is  $15  per  ton.  (709, 710, 
711,712.) 

7.  Mr.  Morgan* 8  purchase  of  steamships, — Mr.  Howbb  points  out  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan was  able  to  buy  the  Leyland  Line  of  steamships  without  being  hampered  b^  laws. 
That  line  represents  seven  stock  waterings,  and  yet  Mr.  Morgan  paid  a  premmm  on 
that  The  vessels  are  under  the  English  fia^,  which  is  no  particular  disadvantage; 
the  question  of  having  them  under  tne  American  flag  is  perhaps  one  of  sentiment. 
He  does  not  believe  Siat  any  subsidy  bill  will  pass  unless  Mr.  Morgan's  lines  get 
some  of  the  benefits.  The  Leyland  tine  is  reported  to  have  paid  15  to  20  per  cent  a 
year,  even  on  its  overcapitalization.  He  r^ards  this  purchase  of  Mr.  Morgan's  as 
simply  a  development  of  his  general  system  of  transportation.     (705,  708,  709.) 

D.  IVIearaguan  Canal. — Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Trade,  says  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  in  California  is  in  favor  of  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal.  It  is  true  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  will 
bring  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York  into  closer  competition  with  San  Francisco. 
The  canal  will  become  a  gateway  to  the  Orient,  while  San  Francisco  is  about  the  only 
gateway  at  present.  While  San  Francisco  might,  for  its  immediate  interest,  consider 
the  opening  of  the  canal  a  disadvantage,  the  general  benefits  to  the  State  must  be 
great  and  would  react  upon  the  welfare  of  the  city.  The  canal  will  open  a  highway 
for  the  transportation  of  California's  products  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  Europe. 
The  fruits  and  other  .perishable  pnMiucts  which  must  now  go  bv  rail  can  be  put  into 
refrigerator  vessels  and  sent  by  the  canal,  or  the  railroads  will  have  to  make  rates  to 
compete  with  the  canal.  The  consumption  of  California  products  will  be  increased, 
new  markets  will  be  opened  up,  and  more  money  will  be  brought  to  California  pro- 
ducers, and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  entire  State,  will  thus  be  benefited.     (751. ) 

Mr.  Stl'bbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  does  not  agree  with  the  popular 
supposition  that  the  construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  will  vastly  increase  the 
trade  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  Orient.  The  canal  will  do  San 
Francisco  much  damage,  tending  to  bring  New  York,  Minneapolis,  and  the  aggres- 
sive Eastern  cities  nearer  by  water  than  they  are  now  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
the  Orient.  The  railroads  are  going  to  carry  most  of  the  local  business  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  any  case.  There  are  already  too  many  railroads  there,  and  by  competition 
among  themselves  and  with  the  canal  they  may  be  forced  to  make  rates  which  will 
put  them  repeatedly  into  bankruptcy,  but  after  each  bankruptcy  they  will  be  better 
able  to  beat  the  canal.  The  advantage  to  California  in  securing  more  direct  trans- 
portation to  Europe,  particularly  of  its  grain,  is  snMill  compared  w^ith  the  disadvan- 
tages, especially  as  that  export  trade  is  constantly  diminishing  in  volume.     (768. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  thinks  that 
the  Government  ought  to  build  and  operate  an  isthmian  canal,  but  he  adds  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  absurd  to  spend  $200,000,000  to  build  a  canals  and  have  no  ships 
of  our  own  to  go  through  it.     (638,  644. ) 

Mr.  Bryant  states  tlSit  the  commercial  men  in  New  Orleans  believe  that  that  city 
would  be  helped  immediately  and  more  largely  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States  by  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.     (397. ) 

E.  Oriental  trade* — Mr.  Wheeler  believes  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the 
United  States  in  oriental  trade,  and  that  this  will  prove  of  sreat  advantage  to  Cali- 
fornia. Until  a  few  years  ago  only  2  or  3  steamers  a  montn  left  San  Francisco  for 
the  Orient,  while  now  there  are  about  12  monthly.  The  Chinese  are  learning  to  use 
American  flour  as  a  substitute  for  rice.  They  are  an  imitative  people,  and  the  habit 
will  increase  rapidly.    Instead  of  California  shipping  wheat  to  Liverpool,  there  to  be 
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grottnd  and  distributed,  it  will  in  the  future  turn  the  wheat  into  flour  and  ship  it  to 
the  Orient,  and  the  selling  of  flour  is  a  more  profitable  businese.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill 
has  been  building  very  larse  vessels  in  anticipation  of  this  flour  trade,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  has  already  lieen  developed. 

As  yet,  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  opinion,  business  with  the  Philippine  Islands  has  not 
been  developed  greatly  except  in  the  shipping  of  goods  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Mer- 
chants do  not  like  to  sell  goods  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  war.  When  the  war  is 
entirely  over  the  witness  thinks  that  ii^any  San  Francisco  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers will  exploit  the  Philippine  trade.  The  people  are  already  being  educated  up 
to  the  use  of  our  products  by  the  presence  of  the  army  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  Wheeler  holds,  however,  that  it  w^ill  be  desirable  and  necessary  for  our  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  to  pay  dose  attention  to  the  tastes  of  foreign  consumers  in 
,  making  and  packmg  goods.  With  this  in  view  a  Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  has  recently  been  established.  The 
witness  believes  that  the  secret  of  the  decline  of  the  British  trade,  particularly  a^ 
compared  with  the  German,  is  chiefly  the  fact  that  the  British  have  insisted  upon 
the  buyers  taking  what  they  gave  them,  while  the  German  have  asked  the  buyers 
what  they  wanted.     (751,  752.) 

F.  B<Mtoii  export  trade.— Mr.  Howes,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  testifies  that  Boston,  next  to  New  York,  is  the  largest  commercial  port 
of  this  country.  For  the  year  1900  its  exports  were  $123,858,000,  and  its  imports 
$68,630,000.  Its  trade  has  been  growing  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  it 
fell  off,  owing  chiefly  to  the  war  in  South  Africa.  On  this  account  the  freight  rates 
practically  doubled,  thus  interfering  temporarily  with  the  development  of  the  trade. 
He  thinks  the  trade  for  the  year  1901  will  be  considerably  over  $200,000,000  in  value. 
(700.) 

Transportation  facUUie«  at  Boston, — Mr.  Howes  says  that  one  reason  why  the  Boston 
trade  has  developed  to  the  extent  it  has  is  because  of  the  splendid  facilities  estab- 
lished there  by  tne  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies.  The  railroad  com- 
panies have  built  their  own  wharves,  landing  sheds,  and  elevators,  and  are  prepu^ 
without  intermediate  chai^ges  to  put  grain  intended  for  Europe  on  the  vessels.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  system  of  carrying  freight  in  regular  steamers,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  tramp  steamers,  was  early  aevelopea.  Boston's  trade  to  Liverpool  is  greater 
even  than  that  of  New  York  City.  The  steamers  are  of  the  largest  size  for  freight- 
carrying  purposes,  but  their  limit  has  been  reached  now,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
harbor  channel.  The  largest  freight-carrying  lines  are  the  Leyland,  the  Dominion, 
the  Cunard,  and  the  Warren.  The  first  three  of  these  carry  passengers  to  some 
extent,  but  the  last  one  is  a  fre^ht  line  exclusively.     (700-701. ) 

€r.  Ocean  traffic  at  ]Vei¥  Orleans.— (See  also  Miasiasippi  River  traffiCf  p. 
CLXxxvi.) — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  there  are  fourteen  different  lines  of  steamships 
that  come  to  New  Orleans  regularly.  Two  of  them,  namely,  the  LeyJand-West  India 
line  and  the  Elder-Dempster  Line,  are  the  two  largest  lines  owned  in  America.  Ship- 
ments are  also  made  to  Cuba  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Line.  There  are  no  American 
steamers  landing  at  New  Orleans  engaged  in  foreign  business.  The  American  lines 
are  engaged  in  coastwise  trade.  About  1,400  steunships  come  to  New  Ofleans  in  a 
jetLT,  A  good  many  tramp  steamers  touch  at  New  Orleans,  but  there  is  no  regularity 
m  respect  of  their  trips. 

Mr.  Bryant  states,  lurther,  that  the  fore^  vessels  trading  with  New  Orleans  are 
not  so  iast  as  the  vessels  trading  at  New  York.  Most  of  them  are  freight  vessels, 
which  r^uire  from  14  to  18  days  to  cross  the  ocean,  their  speed  being  from  10  to  14 
knots.  Few  vessels  there  do  passenger  traflSc.  The  Cromwell  line,  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York,  is  practically  the  only  line  having  any  passenger  trafl^c  out  of 
New  Orleans,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  line  to  New  York  being  a  freight  line. 
Foreign  vessels  touching  at  New  Orleans  bring  their  crews  with  them,  as  there  is  a 
law  in  Louisiana  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  crews  in  her  ports.  The  crews 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  vessel,  that  work  being 
done  by  home  labor.     (399-400. ) 

This  witness  says  also  that  English  tonnage  at  New  Orleans  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  country.  If  there  were  a  sufficiency  of  water  at  the 
jetties,  much  lai]^er  vessels  would  trade  there  than  now.  There  is  only  26  feet  of 
water  at  the  jetties,  and  many  vessels  trading  at  New  Orleans  could  load  at  28,  29, 
and  30  feet,  while  some  vessels  are  building  that  could  load  at  35  feet.  Some  of 
the  larger  vessels  have  to  go  out  with  less  than  a  full  cargo.     (394. ) 

Export  trade  from  New  Orleans. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  facilities  for  the  trans- 
fer of  ^rain  from  barges  to  ocean-going  ships  is  nearly  perfect  at  New  Orleans. 
The  Illmois  Central  Bailroad  has  a  whan  with  a  very  large  modem  elevator,  and  is 
bailding  another  at  a  cost  of  11^000,000.     The  Texas  and  Pacific  road  has  a  latge 
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elevator  and  is  building  another.  The  bulk  grain  buBinees  is  increaaing  more  rapidly 
than  at  any  other  port  in  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed  now  the  second  port  in 
import  and  export  values.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  condition  of  nuin  com- 
ing from  barges;  there  is  no  damage  to  grain  handled  in  that  climate.  Breadstuffo 
go  from  New  Orleans  almost  everywhere  in  the  world,  especially  to  Central  America, 
West  Indies,  and  Europe.     (393.*) 

Import  trade  of  New  Orleans. — ^Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  import  trade  at  New 
Orleans  is  increasing  qruite  steadily,  and  consists  of  sugar  lai^ly  and  some  lumber. 
The  return  car^  on  oarffes  goine  upriver  is  lai^ly  sugar.  There  are  two  large 
sugar  refineries  m  New  Oneans.     (389.) 

Z.— TBANSPOBTATIOK    OK    THE    MISSISSIFFI   AND    TBIBUTABY 


A.  Statistics  and  character  of    Hlsslssippl   River   commerce.— 

1.  General  coTidition  of  river  traffic. — ^Mr.  John  W.  Bryant,  secretary  of  the  Steamboat 
Captains  and  Owners'  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  states  that  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  verv  greatlv  decreased  in  recent 
years,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  railroad  traffic  of  places  affected  by  river  trans- 
portation, but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Super- 
vising; Inspector  shows  that  in  1899  and  1900  there  were  more  steam  vessels  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  than  ever  before.  There  is  a  loss  of  through  traffic,  but 
a  great  deal  of  traffic  which  formerly  was  through  traffic  would  now  be  denominated 
local  traffic.  Formerly  a  vessel  starting  from  St.  Louis  would  make  New  Orleans  the 
point  of  distribution  for  all  the  traffic  to  the  other  river  ports,  whereas  now  a  vessel 
starting  from  St.  Louis  would  trade  locally  with  the  points  between  there  and  New 
Orleans,  and  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  New  Orleans  would  only  have  about  one-third 
of  the  freif^ht  with  which  it  originally  started. 

The  mam  reason  why  the  traffic  on  the  Mississipi)!  has  apparently  decreased  is 
because  of  the  illegitimate  methods  pursued  by  the  railroad  companies  in  respect  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  principal  river  ports.  Another  reason  is  that  the  con- 
ditions of  naviffation  greatly  interfere  with  traffic.  While  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing a  spre&t  deal  of  money  in  improving  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  results  are 
not  wnat  they  ought  to  be.  The  Government  usually  commences  its  operations  too 
late,  waiting  until  the  river  gets  low,  and  oftentimes  before  much  work  can  be  done 
the  snag  boats  have  to  quit  because  of  low  water.  Sometimes  the  snags  removed 
were  deposited  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  next  rise  picks  them  up  and 
carries  tbem  back  into  the  channel.     (387,  388,  392-394.) 

2.  Statistics  as  to  amount  of  traffic. — Mr.  Bryant  states,  nirther,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  furnish  full  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River,  because  there  is  no 
exact  record  kept.  The  steamboats  have  "trip  books,  in  which  is  entered  the  up 
and  down  freignl  of  each  trip,  but  no  other  record  is  kept.  Some  12  or  15  years  ago 
the  witness  prepared  a  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  river  coming  into  New 
Orleans  for  the  2  years  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Eads 
jetties  and  for  the  2  years  after  their  completion,  and  he  found  that  one-third  of 
the  traffic  of  the  river  had  been  diverted  through  the  development  of  the  railroads. 
In  the  census  of  1890  complete  returns  of  the  commerce  on  the  waterways  could  not 
be  secured.  A  few  years  ago  railroad  interests  concerned  in  the  building  of  a  bridge 
prepared  for  their  own  use  statistics  of  the  river  commerce,  which  the  witness  thinks 
were  colored  more  or  less  in  favor  of  the  railroads,  and  they  put  the  diversion  of 
business  at  34  per  cent.  In  the  year  1900  Mr.  Bryant  prepared  a  table  showing  the 
commerce  of  the  river.  This  taole  shows  that  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  Gulf,  with  its  larger  tributaries,  has  6,298  miles  of  water,  5,695  miles  of  which 
are  actually  navigable.  In  the  census  report  of  1890  for  this  system  the  commerce 
was  shown  to  amount  to  6,401,203  tons.  Mr.  Bryant's  statistics  show  7,693,998  tons. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  steamboats  passed  over  the  river  in  that  year,  making 
6,212  trips.  Their  net  tonnage  was  62,314,  the  value  of  the  vessels  beine  $4,331,000. 
The  tonnage  carried  amoimted  to  1,590,004  tons.  The  barges  numbered  1.635, 
and  they  made  2,470  trips.  Their  value  was  $2,003,000.  The  net  tonnage  of  all  the 
vessels  was  1,471,128  tons,  and  their  value  $6,334,000.  This  exhibit  does  not  include 
the  vessels  engaged  in  harbor  work,  ferries,  railroad  transfer  boats,  or  Government 
steamers.  The  total  amount  in  tons  carried  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  Cairo 
and  New  Orleans  was  4,708,355  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  $94,605,762.  The  coastwise 
and  foreign  tonnage  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  via  the  river  amounted  to  2,985,643 
tons,  of  a  total  value  of  $144,704,136,  making  the  grand  total  7.693,998  tons  and  a 
total  value  of  $239,309,898.  The  principal  commodities  carried  on  the  river  were 
612,242  bales  of  cotton,  166,049  tons  of  cotton  seed,  153,664  tons  of  su^^r,  and 
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444,539,180  feet  of  lumber  and  logs.  Sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  tonf 
of  steel  rails,  or  nearly  3,600  carloads,  were  carried  on  barges  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Orleans.     (387-389.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  Markhah,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  testifies  that  prior  to  1870  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  transported  the  greater  part  of  the  freight  and  passengers  of 
that  valley.  Since  that  date  a  lai^  railroad  milea^  has  been  constructed.  From 
1870  to  1900  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  Mississippi  \  alley  increased  from  27,182  miles 
to  over  110,000  miles.  The  census  reported  that  in  1889  there  were  7,445  vessels 
pl}dng  on  the  river,  with  a  capacity  of  3,393,378  tons,  and  that  10,858,894  passengers 
and  over  31,000,000  tons  of  freignt  were  transported.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
improved  facilities  afforded  by  the  railroads  the  river  traffic  at  the  important  trade 
centers  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  appreciably  declined. 

Mr.  Markham  says,  further,  that  the  statistics  of  the  river  trade  are  very  meager. 
He  submits  tables  showing  the  relative  volume  of  traffic  by  rail  and  river  at  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  as  follows: 

Tonnage  received  and  shipped  by  river  at  St.  Ixmisfor  the  years  named. 


RecelTed . . 
Forwarded 


893,860 
1,087,626 


1900. 


Tons. 
612,000 
246,680 


Tons  of  freight  by  raU  received  andfonoarded  at  St,  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

ReceiTed 

Tbru. 
6,096.624 
2,765,680 

Tout. 
9,969,291 
6,270,850 

Tons. 
16,876,441 
9,180,309 

Forwarded 

The  cotton  receipts  by  river  at  New  Orleans  in  1880  were  64  per  cent  of  the  entire 
cotton  receipts  of  that  place;  in  1890,  20  per  cent,  and  in  1899,  only  15  per  cent, 
showing  a  large  decline  in  the  river  cotton  trade.  The  rail  receipts,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  1899  over  300  per  cent  of  what  they  were  in  1880. 

Cotton  receipts  at  New  Orleans. 


1880. 


I     Bales. 

By  river I    1,087,622 

Byndl ,       627,577 


Bales. 
426,828 
1,722,473 


Bales. 

343,450 
1,935,177 


Mr.  Markham  also  refers  to  a  statement  made  by  the  captain  of  a  steamboat  line  at 
New  Orleans  in  September,  1900,  to  the  effect  that  so  much  business  was  diverted 
from  the  river  to  rail  that  as  the  boats  go  out  of  commission  th^  prospects  for  profits 
were  so  uncertain  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  replenish  the  fieets. 

The  witness  says,  however,  that  there  are  six  steamboat  companies  with  24  steam- 
ers plying  between  St.  Louis  and  other  river  ports,  besides  64  independent  packets 
and  towlxMts.  At  Memphis  there  are  two  packet  companies  and  a  line  of  steamers 
running  north  and  Siouth.  At  Cincinnati  tnere  are  29  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of 
16,711  tons,  engaged  in  freight  and  passenger  business  between  that  city  and  other 
river  ports. 

The  MissiaBippi  and  its  tributaries  are  still  a  potent  factor  in  diminishing  railroad 
rates  and  revenues.  There  is  a  lai^ge  river  transportation  of  heavy  and  bulky  articles, 
where  time  is  not  essential  to  the  movement  of  the  traffic.     (425-428. ) 

3.  DairabUity  of  better  statistics, — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  statistics  of  river  traffic 
are  not  complete.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  river  interest  if  the  Interstate 
Ccoomeroe  OommisBlon  would  compile  such  statistics.    There  is  a  growing  impression 
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that  the  river  traffic  is  decreasing,  and  that  the  rivers  are  not  worth  improving  any 
more.  The  statistics  secured  by  the  (lovemment  engineers  are  not  complete,  and 
they  are  about  the  only  statistics  that  are  secured.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the 
Government  to  gather  the  statistics  than  for  a  private  individual.     (398.) 

4.  Navigable  season, — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  navigable  season  on  the  Missis- 
sippi is  more  irregular  and  shorter  than  it  was  25  or  30  years  ago.  He  believes  this 
condition  is  brought  about  principally  by  the  denuding  of  the  forests;  the  water  is 
brought  down  more  quickly  than  formerly.  Another  cause  is  the  levee  system  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river;  before  that  system  was  adopted  there  were  many  large 
basins  fillea  by  the  river's  overflow,  the  water  from  which,  gradually  draining  beu;k 
into  the  river,  prolonged  the  rise.  The  freshets  cx)me  mainly  from  the  Ohio  River, 
the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  freshets  not  causing  anv  trouble  in  the  lower 
river.     (393.) 

5.  Barge  lines  on  the  river. — Mr.  Mark  ham  testifies  that  the  barge  lines  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  on  account  of  their  large  tonnage  capacity  and  their  cheapness,  con- 
duct a  large  amount  of  the  transportation  on  the  river.  The  St.  Louis  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Transportation  Company  early  in  the  eighties  organized  a  consolidation 
of  three  hir^e  companies  previously  in  existence. 

The  capacity  of  these  barjres  was  from  50,000  to  66,000  bushels.  A  tow^lx)at  would 
often  start  from  St.  Louis  with  4  to  6  barges  attached  with  a  cargo  of  from  200,000  to 
300,000  bushels  of  bulk  grain  besides  other  kinds  of  freight.  The  consolidated  line 
had  a  capacity  of  moving  3, 000, OCX)  bushels  of  grain  per  month. 

These  old  barge  lines,  continues  Mr.  Markham,  were  abandoned  because  they  did 
not  pay.  The  original  l>arge  line  on  the  Mississippi  was  started  in  the  interest  of 
the  Missouri  Pacifac,  which  was  a  Gould  property  and  had  no  interests  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  November,  1900,  a  new  steel  bar^e  line,  consisting  of  a  tow- 
boat  and  2  barges,  went  into  operation  between  8t.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  These 
boats  are  designed  to  draw  not  to  exceed  9  feet  of  water,  and  are  expected  to  be  very 
successful.  A  recent  trip  took  54  days  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  return. 
The  witness  does  not  know  that  any  of  the  railroad  companies  have  an  interest 
in  this  new  line,  but  thev  are  lookingVith  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  it.  (426, 432, 
441.) 

6.  TranKtortaiion  on  the  Ohio  River. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade, 
declares  that  Ohio  River  shipping  has  lost  its  existence  with  the  exception  of  the 
transportation  of  \ery  heavy  commodities,  of  which  it  still  carries  a  greater  tonnage 
than  any  other  river  in  the  country.  No  railway  transportation  can  ever  deprive  ttie 
Ohio  River  of  its  immense  coal  tonnage.  It  is  increasmg  constantly,  but  there  is  no 
shipping  now  of  sugar  or  molasses.     (697. ) 

B.  RlTer  ImproTcments. — 1.  Jetties  at  mouth  of  Mississippi. — Mr.  Bryant 
states  that  under  the  Eads  system  of  jetties  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 
was  deei>ened  from  9  to  26  feet.  Another  of  the  passes  will  be  opened,  the  jetty 
system  also  being  employed  in  that.  Eads's  proposition  was  that  the  jetties  would 
he  self-maintaining,  the  scour  of  the  river  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  channel  open, 
and  dredges  being  used  merely  ajs  an  auxiliary.  The  present  plan,  however,  is  to 
dei^end  almost  entirely  upon  the  dredges,  and  use  the  jetties  as  an  auxiliary.  The 
wind  blows  from  all  directions  and  sand  is  carried  by  the  waves.  Jetties  are  intended 
to  prevent  filling  from  these  forces  as  well  as  to  serve  their  legitimate  purpose.  Mr. 
Eads,  when  he  got  to  26  feet,  thought  a  sufficient  depth  had  been  reached.  Now, 
with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  vessels,  26  feet  is  not  sufficient.  New  York  Harbor 
has  received  an  appropriation  to  increase  the  depth  from  36  to  40  feet.  At  Liv- 
erpool about  $9, 000,000  is  being  spent  to  deepen  the  harbor.  At  the  time  the  jetties 
were  constructed  the  longest  vessel  that  came  up  to  New  Orleans  was  about  350  feet. 
Now  vessels  are  coming  lip  500  feet  long.  New  jetties  will  l)e  constructed  and  main- 
tained bv  contract  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Government  engineers. 
(394-395.') 

Mr.  Markham  says  that  all  that  would  now  seem  wanting  to  fully  complete  the 
Mississippi  River  an  a  vigorous  and  active  competitor  of  the  railways  lor  all  time  is  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  float  ships  of  15,000  or  20,000 
tons.  Large  ships  could  afford  to  materially  reduce  freight  rates  to  foreign  countries 
on  the  valley  products,  and  the  rates  on  the  shipments  for  domestic  use  would  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  reduced  export  rates.  A  yearly  expenditure  sufficient  to 
insuredeep  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  repaid  more  than  ten- 
fold in  the  benefit  to  the  producing  community  of  the  Mississippi  v  alley.     (430, 431. ) 

2.  Ohio  River  navigation. — Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River  is 
very  often  entirely  suspended  for  a  season,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  water. 
Except  where  locks  and  dams  are  used  the  river  sometimes  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
and  some  inches  in  depth.    The  bridges  across  the  stream  are  often  the  souioe  of 
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great  danger,  one  bridge  in  particular  being  so  low  that  during  the  last  rise  of  the 
river  steamboats  could  not  pass  under  it.  The  money  losses  from  these  bridges  have 
been  enough  to  pay  for  any  bridge  across  it,  not  counting  the  loss  of  life.  More  ton- 
nace  is  carried  on  the  Ohio  River  than  on  all  the  other  rivers  in  the  Mississippi 
Vallev  together.  Practically  all  the  coal  used  in  New  Orleans  and  along  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  comes  down  from  Pittsburg  on  barges.  The  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  River 
had  been  so  filled  up  by  corporations  making  more  building  room  that  the  river 
has  become  very  narrow  and  the  water  gathers  and  runs  out  very  quickly.  Some- 
times a  big  rise  at  Pittsbui^  will  last  hardly  long  enough  to  get  out  two  runs  of  coal, 
while  years  ago  there  would  be  water  for  several  months.     (388,  392,  394. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  oi  Pittsburg,  states  that  a 
most  remarkable  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  is  in  progress  by  means  of  movable 
dams.  The  first  of  these  dams,  that  at  Davis  Island,  has  given  Pittsburg  a  harbor  from 
10  to  12  miles  lon£  and  as  deep  as  desired  all  the  year  round.  When  the  water  is  high 
enough  to  be  fit  for  boating,  the  dam  is  removed.  When  the  rivers  fall,  the  dam  is 
put  in  to  store  the  water.  A  lock  is  used  to  enable  boats  to  pass  the  dam  when  it  is 
m  use.  The  lock  at  Davis  Island  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  are  some  12 
dams  now  under  contract,  and  when  they  are  finished  the  period  of  navigation  on 
the  Ohio  River  will  be  increased  2  or  3  months.     (643,  647. ) 

€•  Freight  rates— Competition  i¥lth  railroads.—!,  influence  of  river  rales 
on  railroad  rates  (see  also  as  to  effect  on  long  and  short  haul  rail  rates,  pp.  cvii,  ff). — 
Mr.  Mabkhah  says  as  to  the  infiuence  otthe  river:  "The  complexities  and  necessi- 
ties which  confront  the  railroads  in  rate  making  are  such  as  to  make  this  river  infiu- 
ence almost  conterminous  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  one  side  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  other.  *  *  *  The  recognized  principle  for  rate  construction  *  *  * 
has  rendered  it  imperative  that  certain  fixed  relations  shall  be  established  in  railroad 
rates  to  common  points  of  destination  from  various  points  of  origin.'' 

The  river,  continues  the  witness,  makes  the  rates  from  JSt.  Louis  to  Memphis  or  New 
Orleans  and  the  railroads  running  between  those  points,  to  get  a  share  of  the  traffic,  must 
necessarily  offer  rates  app;t>xi matins^  those  made  by  the  river  craft.  While  Chicago 
is  not  situated  on  the  nver,  it  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  Mem- 

Ehis  or  New  Orleans  trade  if  it  were  not  put  on  a  relatively  fair  rate  plane  with  St. 
ouis  to  enable  Chicago  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  compete.  Again,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  the  outlying  towns  of  importance  contiguous  to  Chicago, 
who  are  seeking  markets,  will  demand  irom  the  railroads  which  serve  them  such 
faivorable  rates  as  will  enable  them  to  market  their  products  as  against  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  and  it  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  roads  to  comply.  Cities  farther 
removed  that  would  be  affected  in  the  sale  of  their  products  by  the  favorable  rates 
given  the  others  would  likewise  make  demands  upon  the  railroads  which  serve  them, 
and  their  demands  would  be  granted,  and  thus  ''the  demand  would  spread  step  by 
step  until  almost  the  entire  northern  country  had  partaken  in  a  measure  of  the  low 
rates  made  necessary  in  the  first  instance  by  the  river  infiuence." 

Mr.  Markham  says  also  that  by  Mississippi  River  competition  the  railroads  are 
prevented  from  keeping  up  rail  rates  to  leading  Southern  trade  centers. 

Mobile  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  140  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River,  is  supplied 
with  railroads  which  have  no  interest  in  New  Orleans,  and  its  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers compete  with  those  of  New  Orleans  at  common  markets.  New  Orleans, 
being  on  the  river,  is  enabled  to  have  low  rates,  and  therefore  the  Mobile  roads  are 
obli^d  to  give  the  same  rates  to  that  city  from  St.  Louis  and  points  north  as  are 
given  to  New  Orleans.  'Other  trade  centers  in  Alabama  compete  in  common  terri- 
tory with  Mobile  and  New  Orleans;  and  therefore  their  rates  from  the  North  can  not 
be  greater  than  the  Mobile  rate  plus  the  low  rates  up  from  Mobile  by  the  Alabama 
River,  because  they  must  be  put  on  the  same  plane  as  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
Galveston  (360  miles  west  of  New  Orleans)  has  no  river  advantages,  but  the  railroads 
serving  that  city  deem  it  proper  to  put  it  on  a  plane  whereby  the  Northern  products 
can  be  export^  therefrom  as  well  as  from  New  Orleans,  and  this  arrangement 
would  affect  outlying  and  intermediate  towns  between  Galveston  and  the  Missouri 
River. 

In  this  way  specific  rate  differentials  are  established  between  trade  centers  inter- 
ested in  effecting  sales  of  their  products  in  common  territory.  Industrial  enterprises 
remote  from  the  river  thus  secure  much  more  favorable  rates  than  the  railroads 
would  be  justified  in  making  if  the  river  infiuence  did  not  exist. 

In  the  same  way  the  rat^  from  the  East  to  the  W^est  are  affected  by  the  river 
rates.  Gndn  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  would  pay  a  rate  approximating  that 
from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  plus  the  low  barge  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
and  whatever  rate  \a  made  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  must  be  made 
also  from  the  other  MisBOuri  River  tow^ns.    (429,  430. ) 
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Mr.  Markham  submits  the  following  table  as  showing  the  fall  of  rates  by  rail  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  under  influence  of  river  traffic: 

AU-^ail  rates  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to  Southern  cUies, 


Commodities. 

1882. 

1900. 

Flour,  per  barrel 

■ 

10.65 

1.15 

.88 

.85 

.88 

90.34 

Pork..;. 

.82 

Sack  irraln.  per  100  pounds 

.20 

Meats 

.80 

Hay 

.20 

2.  Rit'er  rates  and  railway  rates  compared. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  river  rates 
are  very  much  cheaper  ordinarily  than  the  railway  rates.  The  rate  on  bulk  erain 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  is  10  cents  per  hundred;  in  barges  only  SJ 
cents.  A  line  of  whaleback  barges  has  recently  been  established  between  St.  liouis 
and  New  Orleans.  They  are  of  a  larger  draft  and  are  towed  tandem,  and  can  be 
moved  with  much  less  expense  than  the  old-style  barges.  The  manager  of  this  new 
line  asserts  that  if  he  could  be  assured  of  not  less  than  8  feet  of  water  all  the  year 
round  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  he  could  carry  bulk  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans  for  2  cents  per  bushel. 

The  rates  on  the  river  are  generally  uniform,  but  when  the  river  is  low  they  are 
a  little  higher,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  navigation.  The  witness  quotes  Mr. 
McKae,  member  of  Congress  from  Arkansas,  who  states  that  when  the  river  is  up, 
cotton  can  be  sent  from  Camden  to  New  Orleans  for  $1.26  per  bale;  when  the  river 
is  down  and  the  boats  can  not  run,  the  rate  by  rail  is  $3.10  per  bale.  Mr.  McRae 
says  further  that  the  rate  on  flour  is  35  cents  per  barrel  by  steamboat  and  75  cents  by 
rail,  and  that  the  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  oy  water  from  Boston  to  Camden  is  79 
cents  a  hundred  and  by  railroad  $2.02  per  hundred.     (389-390. ) 

3.  Railway  discrimination  and  river  traffic. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  railroads,  in 
defiance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  law^,  make 
unremunerative  rates  from  the  principal  river  ports  to  New  Orleans,  often  carrying 
the  freight  at  a  loss,  and  recoup  their  losses  from  traffic  on  intermediate  points  not 
touched  by  the  river.  The  railroads  have  fixed  the  rate  on  cotton  from  Miemphis  to 
New  Orleans  at  85  cents  per  bale,  while  from  points  away  from  Memphis,  they  receive 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bale.  One  point  100  miles  from  New  Orleans  is  compelled  to 
pay  $2  per  bale  freight,  whereas  the  steamboat  rate  from  a  point  on  the  river  opposite 
that  point  is  only  50  cents.  The  Memphis-New  Orleans  rate,  after  deducting  25 
cents  for  insurance,  is  unremunerative  to  the  steamboat,  and  no  cotton  is  shipped 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  by  boat.  The  same  condition  exists  in  respect  of 
Natchez  and  Vicksburg  rates  to  New  Orleans.  These  discriminations  by  the  railway 
companies  destroy  river  traffic  at  competitive  points,  at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nities remote  from  competition.    Legislation  should  correct  this  evil.    (387, 388, 390.) 

4.  Space  and  weight  freight  rates  on  river  boats. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  formerly  the 
freight  rates  on  the  river  boats  were  regulated  by  space  or  package.  A  barrel  of  flour, 
beans,  potatoes,  or  something  of  that  sort,  was  carried  at  a  *^  dry  Imrrel ' '  rate ;  molasses, 
vinegar,  whisky,  oil,  etc.,  at  a  *'wet  barrel''  rate,  and  boxed  goods  at  so  much  a 
box.  Large  cases,  etc.,  were  carried  at  so  much  a  foot.  Now  the  railroads  have 
forced  the  boats  to  carry  everything  by  weight.     (391.) 

5.  Combination  in  river  traffic. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  there  has  been  no  attempt 
among  the  river  boats  to  regulate  the  rates  of  river  traffic,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so.  At  New  Orleans  there  were  30steam  boats  in  the  freight  carrying  business;  1  line 
has  3  boats,  another  6  or  7,  another  4,  and  the  other  17  are  individually  owned.  There 
is  no  connection  of  one  line  with  any  of  the  others.  Attempts  to  combine  these  inter- 
ests would  be  fruitless,  because  somebody  on  the  outside  naving  a  boat  would  have 
the  same  opportunity  for  business.  Nobody  owns  the  river,  the  conditions  being 
different  from  that  of  a  company  owning  a  railroad  track.     (391-392. ) 

I>.  Jnitcellaneoiit. — 1.  Cost  of  transportatimi  by  river. — ^Mr.  Anderson,  secretary 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  says  that  coal  is  carried  from  Pittsbure  to 
New  Orleans  by  water,  2,000  miles,  at  an  operating  cost  of  $1  a  ton,  or  less  than  half 
a  mill  a  ton  a  mile.  Coal  has  been  carried  oy  contract  in  late  years  at  50  or  60  cents 
a  ton,  and  the  empties  brought  back.     (642. ) 

2.  Insurance  and  risks. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  insurance  on  boats  is  very 
heavy,  running  from  8  to  18  per  cent,  because  navigation  is  so  dangerous.    Snags  can 
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not  be  kept  out,  and  the  number  of  bridges  across  the  stream  is  so  great,  and  they 
have  been  built  with  so  little  regard  for  navigation,  that  they  are  also  a  source  of 
danger.  Hardly  any  bridge  has  been  proposed  but  the  river  men  have  been  forced 
to  fight  to  have  it  so' constructed  as  not  to  mterfere  with  navigation.     (392. ) 

3.  Lumber  transportation. — Mr.  Markham  states  that  the  decrease  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  lumber  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  is  attributed  partly  to  the  depletion  of  the 
forests,  but  largely  by  the  doing  away  of  the  middleman.  Twenty  years  ago  Chicago 
w^as  a  very  large  market  for  lumber  coming  down  by  ship  from  nortibem  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  Now  some  lumber  comes  in  this  way,  but  the  railroads  have 
built  into  the  lumber  r^ons  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  the  cars  are  loaded 
there  and  go  through  to  their  destination  direct.  The  lumber  industry  in  the  South 
has  also  oeveloped.  The  lumber  coming  down  the  Wisconsin  rivers  instead  of 
going  to  St.  Loms  now  stops  at  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  towns  and  is  distributed 
from  there.     (431-432. ) 

4.  Boat  buuding  on  rivers. — ^Mr.  Bryant  states  that  boats  can  be  built  on  the  Ohio 
River  for  the  river  trade  better  than  anywhere  else.  Most  of  the  boats  used  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  are  built  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  Navy  Department 
is  establishixig  a  large  dock  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  would  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  shipyard.  Small  sailing  vessels  have  been  built  there  from  time  to  time 
for  many  years,  and  occasionally  a  small  steamboat  has  been  built.     (397. ) 

5.  Passenger  boats. — ^Mr.  Bryant  states  that  at  present  there  are  not  so  many  of  the 
lanze,  fine  passenger  boats  on  the  river  as  formerly  ran  from  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati 
to  New  Orleans.  One  reason  is  that  the  boats  have  to  remain  idle  so  long  during  low 
water;  another  reason  is  that  in  the  early  days  the  freight  from  St.  Louis  was  car- 
ried to  New  Orleans,  which  was  the  point  of  distribution  for  all  the  river  traffic. 
Now  the  St.  Louis  traffic  is  distributed  along  the  river  as  the  boat  goes  down.  Vicks- 
burg,  Memphis,  and  Natchez,  which  formerly  did  not  operate  boats,  at  present  have 
one  or  more  lines  of  their  own,  but  none  of  these  lines  carrv  many  passengers, 
because  they  could  not  compete  with  the  railroads  for  this  line  of  business.   ( 392-393. ) 

6.  Cbtton  bales. — Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  the  steamboats  would  rather  handle  the 
flat  cotton  bale  than  the  round  one,  because  it  is  more  conveniently  stored  on  the 
boat.  The  flat  bale  contains  twice  as  much  weight  as  the  romid  bale.  Out  of  78,000 
bales  exported  from  New  Orleans  in  one  day  recently  only  4,300  were  round  bsdes. 
(390-391.) 

XI.   THE  TAXATION  OF  BATLBOADB.     VAIiUATION  IN  BEI4ATION 

TO  FBEIGHT  BATES,  ETC. 

A*  IJnlfoniilty  of  taxation — A^JiMtment  betiveeii  States* — Professor 
Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission,  declares  that  everyone 
who  knows  the  difficulties  of  State  taxation  of  railroads  must  welcome  anything  that 
looks  toward  uniformity.  The  railways  pay  all  the  wav  from  $30  a  mile  up  to  $900  a 
mile,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  taxes  are  difierent  in  different  States.  If 
the  Federal  Government  should  make  a  proper  investigation  of  the  value  of  railway 
property,  especially  of  its  physical  elements,  Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  the  States  would 
accept  it  and  adjust  their  taxing  scheme  to  it,  and  probably  come  to  an  understanding 
among  themselves  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  valuation  of  the  roads  which  should  be 
assigned  to  each.     (382. ) 

Professor  Adams  considers  that  even  if  a  fair  valuation  of  a  whole  railroad  system 
were  arrived  at,  the  division  of  the  valuation  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis 
of  milea^  would  not  be  equitable.  The  pro  rata  rule,  for  instance,  would  benefit 
Wisconsin  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  Michigan.     (383. ) 

B.  Taxation  and  Talaatlon  of  railroads  In  Jlllciitgan. — 1.  Present  sys- 
tem and  proposed  changes. — Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  says  that  Michigan  has  a  system  of  special  corporation  taxes,  by  which 
railroads  and  ower  properties  of  that  class  are  taxed  on  their  gross  earnings,  the  rate 
varying  with  the  classification  of  the  corporation.  The  gross  earnings  of  railroads 
are  determined  for  purposes  of  taxation  oy  adding  to  all  local  earnings  w^ithin  the 
State  a  certain  proportion  of  interstate  earnings.  This  method  was  required  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  but  at  the  last  election  an  amendment  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  permitting  the  use  of  the  ad  valorem  system  of  taxation. 
The  people  luul  come  to  feel  that  the  taxes  which  the  corporations  paid  under  the 
statute  were  not  equal  te  the  rate  of  taxation  under  the  general  property  law.  A 
special  tax  commission  was  appointed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  the 
railways  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  question.  Sir.  Adams  describes  the 
methods  of  this  investigation  in  detail.    While  the  result  of  the  investigation  does 
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not  show  values  aa  high  as  the  advocates  of  ad  valorem  taxation  had  claimed,  it  does 
show  that  the  railways  are  paying  relatively  less  than  other  property.  As  to  a 
choice  hetween  the  two  methods  of  taxation,  on  capital  value  ana  on  ^ross  earnings, 
Mr.  Adams  says  a  choice  can  be  made  only  in  view  of  practical  conditions.  In  view 
of  practical  conditions  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  for  Michigan  to  undertake  the  ad 
valorem  scheme  of  taxation,  **  because  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  yet  ready 
to  establish,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  might  well  establish,  a  distinct  scheme  of  corporar 
tion  taxation. '  *     ( 374,  383,  384. ) 

Professor  Adams  says  that  the  question  is  not  yet  settled  in  Michigan  whether  rail- 
way corporations  should  be  taxed  uniformly  at  the  average  rate  throughout  the  State, 
or  taxed  on  their  property  within  each  district  according  to  the  rate  in  tlie  district 
(384.) 

Professor  Ripley  refers  to  the  taxation  law  which  has  recently  been  enacted  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  law  endeavors  to  distinguish  between  the  tangible,  phys- 
ical property  of  a  road  and  its  nonphysical  property.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  see  how  much  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  every  kind  of  public-service  corpora- 
tion now  in  the  State  of  Michi^^an.  An  estimate  is  made  of  how  much  an  entire 
railroad  is  worth  solely  as  tangible,  physical  property;  then  it  is  ascertained  what 
the  earnings  of  the  road  have  been  on  an  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  what  is 
a  fair  capitalization  of  those  earnings.  After  this  is  done  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
determine  the  difference  between  the  tangible,  physical  property,  which  is  taxed 
under  the  fi:eneral  property  laws  of  Michigan,  and  the  larger  sum  which  represents 
what  woula  be  a  fair  capitalization  of  the  road  on  the  bc^is  of  its  earnings.  The 
difference  is  considered  to  be  the  value  of  its  franchise,  which  is  subject  to  special 
taxation.    (305.) 

2.  Recent  efforts  as  to  valuation  of  railroads. — Professor  Adams  describes  the  method 
by  which  a  special  tax  commission  in  Michigan  investigated  the  value  of  the  railroads 
of  the  State.  The  plan  adopted  involved,  first,  an  appraisal  of  the  ph>T?ical  prop- 
erties of  the  road,  and,  second,  an  appraisal  of  what  was  termed  the  nonphysical  ele- 
ment. In  r^ard  to  the  physical  properties,  the  cost  of  reproduction  was  made  the 
bfusis  of  valuation.  To  determine  the  cost  of  reproduction  a  very  thorough  survey 
of  the  roads  was  made.  The  services  of  men  who  had  acted  as  engineers  and  had 
built  considerable  amounts  of  road  were  secured,  and  specialists  were  hired  for  every 
portion  of  the  work.  For  estimating  the  grading,  profiles  of  all  the  roads  were 
secured,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  roads  was  traveled  over  by  agents  of  the  com- 
mission, so  that  they  could  tell  from  personal  observation  about  what  the  cost  of 
grading  and  embanking  would  be.  The  number  of  freight  cars  of  certain  classes  was 
furnished  by  the  roads  and  the  railroad  commissioners,  and  then  a  sufficient  number 
of  cars  in  each  class  was  personally  investigated  to  give  a  basis  for  setting  a  correct 
price  on  them.  The  coat  of  interlockings,  the  cost  of  ballast,  the  cost  of  warehouses, 
the  cost  of  docks,  all  were  personally  investigated  by  representatives  of  the  tax  com- 
missioners. For  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  the  commission  relied  on  the  services 
of  expert  real  estate  agents  of  the  localities.  In  important  cases  they  went  so  far  as 
to  trace  the  deeds  of  abutting  property  to  find  out  what  such  property  was  selling 
for.  The  railroads  were  at  first  not  interested  in  this  investigation,  but  when  they 
found  that  it  was  carried  on  in  an  honest,  open,  and  scientific  manner,  without  any 
political  bias,  they  at  least  gave  the  agents  of  the  commission  the  privilege  of  appear- 
mg  on  their  property,  and  one  of  the  important  roads  loaned  the  services  of  its 
architect,  on  condition  that  he  do  no  work  on  the  property  of  his  own  road. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  a  railroad  are  not  subject  to  deterioration;  but  others, 
such  as  ties  and  rolling  stock,  are.  When  the  cost  of  reproducing  each  item  of 
physical  property  had  l^n  deteniiined,  an  allowance  was  made  for  an  accepted  per- 
centage of  depreciation.  The  sum  of  the  remainders  was  the  accepted  value  of  the 
physical  proj^erty  of  the  road. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  the  commission  adopted  the  classification  of 
construction  expenses  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  the  basis  of  its  analysis.  This  has  been  worked  out  in  much  detail  and  with  great 
care. 

Professor  Adams  believes  this  theory  of  the  determination  of  the  cost  of  reproduction 
to  be  entirely  sound  except  in  its  application  to  land.  In  strict  theory  at  least  it  does 
not  seem  proper  to  apply  the  principle  of  reproduction  except  to  properties  that  can 
be  reproduced,  and  reproduced  in  unlimited  quantities  at  uniform  cost.  The  value 
of  land  is  the  opportunity  that  it  gives  for  the  location  of  an  industry.     It  is  quite 

Sossible  that  that  value  can  not  })e  proi)erly  arrived  at  on  the  theory  of  cost  of  repro- 
uction.  ,  ' 

Having  decided  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  physical  properties,  the  commission 
submitt^  to  Professor  Adams  the  problem  of  frammg  a  rule  for  valuing  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  franchises  of  these  corporations. 
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Profeseor  Adams  submitted  to  the  commission  his  views  on  this  question  in  a  letter 
which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

This  nonphyeical  or  immaterial  element  is  not  a  simple  commercial  clement,  but  includes,  among 
other  things,  the  following: 

1.  It  includes  the  franchise  (a)  to  be  a  corporation;  (b)  to  use  public  property  and  employ  public 
authority  for  corporate  ends. 

2.  It  includes  tne  possession  of  traffic  not  exposed  to  competition,  as,  for  example,  local  traffic. 

3.  It  includes  the  possession  of  traffic  held  by  established  connections,  although  exposed  to  compe- 
tition, as,  for  example,  through  traffic  that  is  secured  because  the  line  in  question  is  a  link  in  a 
through  route. 

4.  It  includes  the  benefit  of  economies  made  possible  by  increased  density  of  traffic. 

6.  It  includes  a  value  on  account  of  the  oiganizatlon  and  vitality  of  the  industries  served  by  the 
corporation,  as  well  as  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  industry  which  renders  the  service. 
This  value,  consequently,  is,  in  part,  of  the  nature  of  an  unearned  increment  to  the  corporation. 

As  corroborating  the  existence  of  this  element  of  value  in  all  succe-ssful  corporate  enterprises,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Corporations  almost  universally  are  bonded  for  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  value  of  i)hysical 
properties  less  the  proceeds  of  the  stoclc  issued.  If  traffic  or  good  will  or  franchises  or  organizations 
can  be  made  security  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  possess  an  established 
commercial  value? 

2.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  courts,  in  placing  railway  properties  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  to  defend 
their  action  by  the  assertion  that  the  step  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the 
property.  Is  it  not  a  Intimate  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  the  courts  recognize  organization  as  an 
element  of  value? 

3.  The  universal  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  general  property  tax  by  some 
special  method  of  taxation  in  the  case  of  railways  is  an  aclcnowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
property  tax  by  ordinary  methods  of  assessment  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  full  value  of  corporate 
property.  The  general  property  tax  worked  well  when  the  major  portion  of  property  was  material 
and  visible;  it  failed  to  worK  well  when,  through  the  development  oi  corporate  enterprises  and  credit 
relations,  immaterial  values  came  to  be  relatively  significant. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  valuing  this  intangible  property. 
The  method  of  appraisement  on  the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonos 
has  something  in  its  favor,  but  is  not  satisfactory.  Of  all  the  roads  in  Michigan 
there  were  onl^'  four  of  whose  stocks  and  bonds  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
quotations  to  give  a  reasonable  basis  of  valuation.  Another  objection  to  this  method 
for  State  purposes  is  that  when  this  valuation  is  obtained  it  is  the  valuation  of  the 
system.  There  still  remains  the  further  question,  what  portion  of  the  valuation  of  the 
system  to  assign  to  the  State.  Moreover,  in  the  present  case  the  commission  by  insti- 
tuting an  appraisal  of  the  physical  assets  of  the  corporations  had  committed  itself  to  a 
rule  mconsistent  with  the  valuation  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Abandoning  this  method 
the  value  of  the  intangible  property  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  information 
secured  from  the  accounts  of  the  corporations.  There  are  two  accounts  which  might 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  the  general  balance  sheet  and  the  income 
account.  The  general  Dtdance  sheet  contains  a  nominal  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
road  and  equipment,  but  this  statement  has  often  no  relation  to  the  actual  cost  or  the 
actual  value.  Any  fair  api>raisement  of  railway  property  must  be  reduced  to  a  basis 
of  earning  power,  and  this  is  to  be  ascertainea  from  the  income  account  of  the 
roads.  Another  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  this  basis  is  that  the  rules  of  book- 
keeping, so  far  as  this  account  is  concerned,  are  fairly  uniform  for  all  railways. 
The  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  far  as  this  particular  account 
is  concerned,  have  been  approved  by  the  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners 
and  willingly  accepted  by  the  association  of  railroad  auditors.  Professor  Adams 
believes  also  that,  so  far  as  operating  expenses  are  concerned,  the  roads  follow  as 
strictly  as  possible  the  rules  laid  down.  Having  accepted  the  general  principle  of 
valuation  on  the  basis  of  earning  power.  Professor  Adams  lays  down  his  rule  for 
determining  earning  power,  as  foUows: 

The  role  submitted  for  the  appraisal  of  the  immaterial  values  of  railway  properties,  or  what  I  pre- 
fer to  term  the  capitalization  ox  corporate  organization  and  business  opportunity,  is  simple,  as  follows: 

1.  Begin  with  gross  earnings  from  operation,  deduct  therefrom  the  aggregate  of  ouerating  expenses,^ 
and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  "income  from  operation."  To  this  should  be  added  *•  income 
of  corporate  investments,"  giving  a  sum  which  may  be  termed  "  total  income,"  and  which  represents 
the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  its  capital  and  for  the  determination 
of  its  annual  surplus. 

2.  Deduct  from  the  above  amount— that  is  to  say,  "  total  income,"  as  an  annuity  properly  charge- 
able to  capital— a  certain  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  properties. 

8.  Prom  this  amount  should  be  deducted  rents  paid  for  the  lease  of  property  operated  and  perma- 
nent improvements!  charged  directly  to  income.  The  remainder  would  represent  the  surplus  from 
the  gross  earnings  from  the  year's  operations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  may  be 
accepted  as  an  aimuity  which,  capitalized  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  gives  the  true  value  of  imma- 
terial properties. 

To  obviate  the  criticism  that  both  gross  and  net  earnings  vary  from  year  to  year,  it  is  suggested 
that  in  place  of  a  single  year's  income  account  the  average  income  account  of  a  period  of  ten  years 
be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  computation.    The  reason  for  accepting  a  period  of  ten  years  is  that  under 

^  The  Michigan  system  of  railway  accounts  prescribed  by  the  railroad  commissioner  includes  taxes 
in  "operating  expenses,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  such  inclusion  may  be  accepted. 

>8ome  improvements  are  charged  to  "operating  expenses,"  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis 
■Qch  a  rule  bears  no  significance. 
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existing  commercial  conditions  it  is  likely  that  the  corporation  whose  property  is  appraised  would, 
daring  that  period,  pass  through  years  of  both  prosperity  and  adversity. 

It  Atill  be  observed  that  the  above  rule  fails  to  appraise  the  speculative  element  in  railway  prop- 
erty. While  this  element  doubtless  aflFectsthe  price  of  corporate  stocks  and  corporate  bonds,  it  la 
not  entirely  clear  that  it  should  influence  appraiisais  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Should,  however, 
the  commission  desire  to  compute  the  present;  worth  of  property,  as  resting  upon  expectations  in  the 
future  as  well  as  upon  earnings  in  the  past,  the  pertinencv  of  the  above  rule  would  not  thereby  be 
impaired.  This  is  true,  because  the  speculative  value  of  properties  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  a  modiflcation  of  their  value  computed  upon  the  basis  of  their  earning  capacity. 

An  additional  advantage  of  this  method  of  valuation,  in  Professor  Adams's  opinion, 
is  that  it  leaves  so  little  to  judgment.  There  is  only  one  question  of  judgment:  the 
selection  of  the  proper  rate  per  cent  for  capital.  In  considering  this  question  it  was 
assumed  that  an  investment  which  paid  a  sure  4  per  cent,  free  of  taxation,  would  at 
the  present  time  command  par.    Four  per  cent,  free  of  taxes,  on  the  value  of  the 

?hysical  property,  was  therefore  set  apart  as  an  annuity  due  to  the  invested  capital, 
he  tax  on  tne  physical  property,  separately  deducted,  was  fixed  at  1  per  cent,  on 
the  following  ground:  The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  Michigan  is  about  14.75.  The 
average  appraisal  of  property  is  aTOut  65  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  average  tax,  there- 
fore, is  about  1  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 

The  question  arises  why  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  capitalize  net  income  to  begin 
with  and  not  undertake  tne  appraisal  of  phvsical  property.  The  chief  reason  lies  in 
the  matter  of  rates  per  cent.  That  method  would  make  it  impossible  to  allow  an 
income  on  the  physical  property  at  one  rate  and  to  capitalize  tne  remainder  of  the 
net  earnings  at  another  rate.  Such  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made.  The  income 
based  on  the  physical  property  is  free  from  all  risk  of  legislative  interference.  Our 
courts  have  held  that  no  l^islature  jot  commission  can  r^uce  rates  to  a  point  which 
will  not  pay.  In  some  cases  the  interest  on  the  bonds  has  been  made  the  basis,  but 
the  idea  is  expressed  more  carefully  in  the  recent  Minnesota  case  as  a  certain  rate 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  physical  property.  There  is  then  a  judicial  bulwark 
against  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  oelow  4  or  6  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing the  property.  But  when  a  road  shows  a  value  in  addition  to  this  physical 
valuation,  legislatures  are  at  liberty  to  depress  rates  so  as  to  deprive  corporations  of 
a  part  of  that  value.  There  is  then  some  risk  attending  this  part  of  tne  income. 
Because  of  the  risk,  buyers  of  it  ought  to  be  allowed  a  nigher  rate  per  cent  than 
investors  who  have  no  risk.  Therefore,  while  the  commission  fixed  tne  annuity  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  physical  plant  at  4  per  cent,  it  capitalized  the  surplus 
earnings  on  the  basis  of  a  net  income  of  6  per  cent,  after  deducting  I  per  cent  for 
taxes.     • 

A  somewhat  intricate  question  arises  in  the  case  where  no  income  applicable  to 
interest  on  capital  is  left  after  paying  the  operating  expenses.  It  seems  to  Professor 
Adams  that  it  would  be  strictly  just  in  such  cases  to  reduce  the  value  below  the  cost 
of  reproduction.  The  earning  power  ought  still  to  be  made  the  basis  of  valuation. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  way  other  property  is  treated.  If  a  man  puts  up  a  house 
in  a  place  where  no  one  wants  to  rent,  the  local  appraiser  may  lighten  nis  taxes  some- 
what, but  he  will  not  lighten  them  a  great  deal. 

In  three  cases  the  usual  rate  of  capitalization  of  the  surplus  income  was  departed 
from.  In  one  case  a  road  had  only  been  runninfi:  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  had 
not  come  to  a  point  where  deterioration  added  much  to  ita  operating  expenses.  In 
two  or  three  years  its  operating  expenses  would  be  going  up.  Its  surplus  income  was 
therefore  capitalized  at  10  per  cent.  In  another  case  a  road  had  run  into  a  lumber 
region  and  nad  been  very  prosperous.  But  now  the  lumber  was  all  gone  and  the 
income  of  the  road  would  be  diminished.  To  estimate  the  earning  power  of  the  road 
on  the  basis  of  its  actual  earnings  during  the  last  ten  years  would  be  to  estimate  it  too 
high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fort  Street  Depot  Company,  which  owns  the  union 
depot  in  Detroit,  has  a  contractual  income  which  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
To  that  company  a  capitalization  based  on  a  low  annual  rate  was  applied,  because  its 
income  is  sure.     (374-381.) 

€•  Taxation  of  railroads  In  Jlllnnesota* — ^Mr.  Tbisbbrg,  secretary  of  the 
8tate  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  railroads  in  his 
State  pay  a  percentage  upon  their  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  both  State 
and  local.  The  whole  amount  goes  into  the  State  treasury.  There  has  been  some 
agitation  of  the  question  of  dividing  some  part  of  it  among  the  counties,  but  it  has 
not  been  done.  A  new  road  pays  1  per  cent  on  its  gross  earnings  for  the  first  3 
years;  for  the  next  7  years  it  pays  2  per  cent;  after  10  years  it  pays  3  per  cent. 
The  question  is  now  agitated  in  the'  State  of  raising  the  tax  to  4  or  4 J  per  cent.  The 
Chicago  Great  Western  holds  an  old  charter  which  provides  for  a  gross-earnings  tax 
of  only  2  per  cent.  The  State  is  bound  by  this  as  far  as  that  road  is  concerned. 
Gross  earnings  for  purposes  of  taxation  are,  in  the  first  place,  all  earnings  on  local 
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businesB  within  the  State,  and,  second,  a  proportion  of  earnings  on  interstate  busi- 
nesB  based  on  the  mileage  of  the  road.  Mr.  Teisberg  presents  a  table  showing  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads  in  Minnesota  tor  each  year  from  1890  to  1899. 
The  amount  increased  from  $743,075  in  1890  to  $1,036,262  in  1892.  Then  it  fell  off 
to  $923,864  in  1893  and  to  $850,109  in  1894.  From  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased 
to  $1,444,504  in  1899.     (366,  367. ) 

D.  Taluatlon  of  railroad  property  by  National  Oovenunent. — 

Professor  Adams  gives  the  following  reasons  for  thinking  that  Congress  should  under- 
take the  valuation  of  railroad  property:  '^  First,  because  it  would  greatly  assist  in  the 
development  of  a  uniform  system  of  State  taxation  of  interstate  property;  second, 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  intelligent  application  of  the  theory  of  reasonable  freight 
and  paaseneer  rates;  third,  it  would  enable  the  roads  to  supply  what  now  they  can 
not  supply  Srom  their  accounts,  and  in  that  way  an  annual  statement  of  their  property 
under  the  prescribed  classification. '  *     ( 384. ) 

Professor  Adams  says  that  if  the  Federal  Government  once  made  a  thoroogh 
investigation  of  the  value  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States,  a  continuous  account 
of  their  value  might  readily  be  kept  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  Con* 
gress  would  give  the  commission  power  to  require  the  reports.  The  form  of  annual 
reports  that  the  railroads  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  noi^  contains 
a  page  for  this  information;  but  in  a  reoi^ganization  the  new  company  that  takes  the 

Sroperty  does  not  care  anything  about  the  book  accounts  of  the  previous  corporation, 
oes  not  know  anything  about  them,  and  does  not  take  them  over  and  report  on 
them  to  the  commission.  Yet  the  machinery  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  probably  sufficient  to  secure  a  continuous  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  the 
value  of  the  roads,  with  one  exception — it  has  no  authority  over  contiuctors.  If  a 
law  were  passed  bv  Congress,  or  oy  the  States,  compelling  people  who  build  roads 
under  contract  to  file  reports  showing  the  cost,  there  would  oe  no  difficulty  in  keep^ 
ing  the  accounts  up  to  date.     (382. ) 

ligation  to  freight  rates. — Professor  Adams  thinks  that  a  valuation  of  all  the  roadd  of 
the  country,  similar  to  that  which  has  recently  been  made  in  Michigan,  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  basis  for  the  fixing  of 
reasonable  rauroad  rates.  In  a  recent  Btate  case  in  Minnesota  the  principle  has  been 
laid  down  that  a  scheme  of  rates  which  permits  a  payment  of  5  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  reproducing  the  road  is  reasonable.  In  many  cases  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  is 
finally  determined  by  the  ability  of  a  corporation  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds. 
But  the  bonds  do  not  represent  the  real  cost  or  the  real  value  of  the  road.  If  for 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  the  true  value  of  the  physical  property  of  the  road  could 
be  substituted,  we  should  have  something  that  courts  ana  conmiissions  could  work 
upon.     (381.) 

XTT.  GOVSBNMENT  OWNEBSHIP  OF  FtTBLIO  XrniilTIES,  E8FE0I- 

AliLT  BAILBOADS. 

A.  Creneral  argument  for  goTemment  oiimershlp.— 1.  Principles  of 
comparison  of  ptiblin;  and  private  ojyeration. — Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  president  of  the 
National  Public  Ownership  League,  declares  that  the  fundamental  test  of  any  insti- 
tution, method,  or  8er\'ice  must  be  its  effect  upon  the  public  good,  its  relation  to 
morals,  manhood,  government,  industrj^  civilization,  and  progress— not  the  financial 
results,  but  the  results  on  manhood.  Material  wealth  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  civilization.  Public  utilities  exist  not  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  material  wealth  but  for  human  development.     (123. ) 

Professor  Parsons  makes  an  analytic  summary  of  hia  arguments  on  the  railroad  ques- 
tion, contrasting  the  difficulties  of  private  railways  with  the  advantages  of  public 
railways  in  twenty-five  separate  paragraphs  under  each  heading.  This  summary 
may  be  conveniently  referred  to  and  is  not  here  repeated.     (170-172. ) 

2.  The  aim  of  public  and  private  service  compared. — Professor  Parsons  asserts  that 
the  chief  difference  between  public  and  private  monopolies  is  that  private  monopo- 
lies aim  at  dividends  for  stocknolders,  while  public  monopoly  aims  at  giving  a  serv- 
ice for  the  entire  community,  irrespective  of  any  profit  that  may  be  made  from  the 
operation.  The  aim  of  the  private  monopoly  is  to  secure  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  for  the  present  time  only,  while  the  aim  of  the  public  monopoly  is  the  public 
^xkI,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  future  generations;  the  acquisition  of  material 
wealth  being  a  subordinate  consideration.     U24. ) 

Professor  Parsons  refers  to  a  speech  by  Bismarck  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  in 
1876,  and  also  to  the  alignment  ot  the  Prussian  cabinet  at  about  the  same  time  in 
support  of  his  proposition  that  the  aim  of  public  ownership  in  that  country,  as  in 

16a xni 
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others,  is  the  bettering  of  the  masses  of  the  people  for  all  time,  and  that  the  flnftn^'fti 
interests  of  transportation  companies  should  be  but  a  secondary  consideration.  Bis- 
marck said  in  relation  to  state  railways: 

''They  serve  chiefly  the  public  interests  of  traffic,  of  commerce,  of  the  circulation 
and  transport  of  commodities  and  passengers;  besides,  as  a  secondar^r  consideration, 
they  aid  the  public  treasury,  and  m  all  events  promote  only  public  interests.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  private  railways  that  a  privil^e  ^ranted  bv  the  state,  and  a  privi- 
lege that  could  not  be  made  use  of  without  the  nelp  of  tne  state — we  may  say  a 
monopoly  granted  by  the  government — should  be  legally  exploited  in  behalf  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  private  pockets.'' 

The  aivument  of  the  rrussian  cabinet,  which  was  sent  to  the  Reichstag  in  1879, 
with  a  bill  providing  for  the  absorption  of  the  private  railways  by  the  state,  was  to 
the  same  enect  Similar  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  New  Zealand  in  reference  to  the  taking  over  by  these 
countries  of  the  railways  from  private  ownership  to  the  state.     (124,  125. ) 

3.  Growth  of  public  mmerakip. — Profeesor  Parsons  declares  that  there  has  been 
continual  ffrowtn  of  the  idea  of  public  ownership  of  railroads  all  over  the  world. 
Public  ana  private  systems  have  been  tried  at  the  same  time  in  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Austriar Hungary,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  private 
system  had  eiven  way  to  the  public  system  almost  entirely.  The  South  African 
Republics  and  Orange  Free  State  have  started  railroads;  and  in  Cape  Colony  2,000 
out  of  2,350  miles  and  in  Natal  all  the  railways  are  operated  by  the  State.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  to  a  very  laive  extent.  Even  in  England 
the  Government  is  the  owner  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  french  Grovemment  has  gone 
from  private  to  public  operation  of  the  telephone,  as  have  also  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  waterworks  and  electric-light  plants  in  our  own  country  are  coming  under  public 
management  very  rapidly,  over  half  of  the  waterworks  plants  in  the  United  States 
now  being  public  plants.  Out  of  50  of  the  lai^ger  cities  in  the  United  States  21  origi- 
nally built  and  now  own  their  own  waterworks  system,  while  20  of  the  others  have 
changed  from  private  to  public  ownership.  Fifty  years  ago  the  idea  of  public  owner- 
shiif  of  waterworks  was  as  vigorously  opposed  and  the  same  aiguments  used  a^inst 
it  as  are  now  used  in  reference  to  street  railways  and  railroads.  The  witness 
believes  that  the  next  half  century  will  see  as  great  a  change  of  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice in  the  field  of  transportation.  He  refers  auso  to  the  growth  of  municipal  owner- 
ship of  street  railways  in  England,  and  states  that  while  in  1882  there  was  but  oue 
municipality  operating  its  street  railway  system  now  there  are  thirty,  including 
Liverpool,  &la^gow,  and  other  lai^ge  cities,  and  that  as  fast  as  the  concessions  to 
private  companies  expired  the  municipalities  are  making  arrangements  to  take  over 
the  lines  and  operate  them.  There  is  a  movement  of  thought  toward  public  owner- 
ship of  municipal  monopolies  which  promises  ^reat  things  for  the  hiture. 

Frofeasor  Parsons  introduced  a  circular  giving  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
National  League  for  Promoting  Public  Ownership  of  Monopolies,  which  shows  that 
it  is  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country. 

The  witness  refers  also  to  the  fact  that  originally  the  fire-department  service,  the 
school  system,  the  public  roads,  and  even  the  administration  of  justice  were  in  private 
hands,  while  now  they  are  all  public  If  the  principle  of  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  utilities  is  a  right  principle,  it  should  be  carried  wherever  the 
reasons  for  it  apply.     (167-170.) 

4.  Scope  of  pumtc  ownership  and  rapidity  of  movement  toward  it. — Professor  Pabsons 
holds  that  in  the  taking  over  of  the  monopolies  by  the  public,  progress  should  be 
made  as  fast  as  experience  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  evils  of  the 
monopolies  justify.  Public  ownership  is  desirable  as  to  public  utilities  or  monopolies 
of  essential  services,  such  as  transportation,  transmission  of  intelligence,  and  lignting 
and  waterworks  plants.  Beyond  that  he  believes  the  principle  of  cooperation  of 
private  capital  would  solve  the  practical  difficulties  in  most  cases.  A  natural  monop- 
oly, such  as  anthracite  coal,  should  be  made  public  ultimately. 

Professor  Parsons,  however,  does  not  believe  democracy  in  government  practical, 
except  in  a  hi^h  state  of  civilization,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  does  not  believe 
democracy  in  industry  practical  until  a  slightly  higher  civilization  has  been  reached 
than  exists  to-day.     (165-167. ) 

Professor  Parsons  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  United  States 
is  r«uiy  for  public  ownership  of  railroads,  but  he  believes  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
growing  in  mvor  of  it.  The  utilities  should  not  all  be  taken  over  at  once,  even  if 
public  ownership  were  adopted;  at  present  the  only  public  utilities  which  might 
well  be  taken  over  by  the  General  Grovemment  are  the  telegraph  and  telephone, 
while  some  municipal  utilities  should  now  be  taken  over  by  the  municipalities 
themselves.     ( 153. ) 
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**  The  line  of  least  reeistanoe  in  industrial  progreee  is  to  work  for  public  ownership 
and  the  cooperative  organization  of  municipal  monopolies,  such  as  electric  light  and 
street  railways,''  and  he  does  not  think  it  advisable  that  national  railways  should  be 
attempted  until  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  is  much  stronger  in  favor  of  it  than 
it  is  now.  So  far  as  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  is  concerned,  he  believes  it 
is  the  manifest  duty  of  Congress  to  at  once  take  the  first  steps  toward  making  them 
public.     (193.) 

5.  Method  of  securing  Government  ownership, — Professor  Pabsons  states  that  there 
are  several  ways  by  which  the  public  mignt  take  possession  of  the  public  utility 
monopjolies  without  a  dollar  of  taxation.  Thus  the  Government  may,  in  giving  a 
franchise,  put  into  it  a  clause  that  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period  it  shall  become  pub- 
lic property,  free  of  debt,  as  was  done  in  France  and  some  other  European  countries. 
Another  way  is  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  to  buy  up  utilities  and  pay  them 
off  out  of  the  eamines  of  the  system,  as  was  done  by  the  railroads  in  Belnum,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria-Hungary.  Another  plan  is  for  a  group  of  citizens  to  advance  the 
capital  and  make  the  plant  a  public  one,  but  worked  under  a  lease,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion is  governed  by  the  private  parties  and  the  city  or  nation  together  until  the  capi- 
tal is  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings,  at  which  time  the  system  becomes  completely 
public. 

With  reference  to  the  telegraph,  the  witness  believes  a  good  method  would  be  to 
offer  to  purchase  some  of  the  pnncipal  lines  if  the  companies  were  willing  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable  valuation,  but  that  if  they  were  not,  then  the  Government  mieht  build 
some  important  lines  under  its  constitutional  power  to  build  post-roads,  and  by  low- 
ering rates  somewhat  force  the  companies  to  reasonable  terms.  The  same  method 
might  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the  railroad  svstem,  but  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  new  lines  and  the  established  character  of  the 
present  system.  He  believes  the  most  practical  plan  would  be  to  buy  one  or  two 
great  systems  and  make  reasonable  rates  and  ^mple  taiiSa  and  then  gradually  to 
absorb  the  other  systems,  on  the  same  plan  that  Prussia  and  New  Zealand  pursued. 
There  should  first  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
receipts  and  operating  expenses  of  the  companies,  so  that  there  should  be  no  exor- 
bitant price  paid  for  the  properties.  The  witness  recognizes  that  the  securities  of 
corporations  are  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  holder  of 
the  security,  which  should  ijpt  be  violated  by  the  Government,  and  he  is  therefore 
in  favor  of  being  very  liberal  on  this  score.  Even  if  there  were  watered  stocks,  and 
even  if  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  no  innocent  purchasers  of  securities,  when  a 
change  is  made  for  the  public  benefit  the  burden  of  the  change  should  fall  on  the 
whole  people,  who  are  to  re&p  the  benefit,  and  not  on  any  particular  class.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  was  culpable  in  permitting  so  much  water  to  creep  into  the  capital- 
ization of  the  public  corporations.  He  does  not  think  the  Government  should  ever 
pay  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  any  of  the  public  corporations  when 
It  takes  them  over.     ( 191-193. ) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  if,  under  Gt>vemment  ownership,  the  service  could  be 
maintained  as  our  post-ofiice  service  is,  as  the  Government  service  in  Germany  is, 
and  all  done  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  certain  of  the  abuses  of  the 
present  time  might  be  eliminated.  If,  however,  the  Government  is  to  have  control 
of  the  railroads,  it  ought  to  take  over  all  of  the  roads  at  once,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  competition  between  Government  roads  and  private  roads.  In  Belgium  they 
tried  Government  ownership  alongside  of  private  ownership,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Government  had  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  cut  rates  and  personal  discrimina- 
tion and  similar  abuses  in  order  to  live.  The  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  take 
over  all  the  roads  is  so  great  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  is  removed  for  some 
years.  In  Germany  under  Government  ownership  the  service  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
at  the  level  of  American  efficiency  by  any  means.  That  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
competition.     (294.) 

Valuation  of  railroads. — Professor  Adah^,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  thinks  that  if  railroads  should  ever  be  taken  over  by  the  Grovernment 
the  method  of  valuation  which  has  recently  been  followed  in  Michigan  would  be 
substantially  correct  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  the  owners.  He  adds  that  when 
Prussia  bought  her  roads  they  were  valued  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  estimate  of  their 
earning  capacitv.  The  French  roads  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  state  at  the 
expiration  of  tneir  charters  on  payment  for  the  rolling  stock,  and  without  payment 
for  the  right  of  way  or  the  connections,  but  if  the  Government  wishes  to  take  them 
over  before  the  expiration  of  the  charters  it  can  do  so  by  paying  an  annuity  for  the 
unexpired  tenn  equal  to  the  average  net  earnings  of  the  7  preceding  years.     (386.) 

B.  AdTantages  of  Crovernment  oiirnerslilp  and  e^lls  of  private 
oivnenhlp.  (See  also  detailed  charges  by  Professor  Parsons  as  to  overcapitaliza- 
tion of  railroads  and  discriminations  practiced  by  them,  pages  lvix,  c.  ) — 1.  Definition 
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and  discusgion  of  monopoly, — Professor  Pabsonb  defines  monopoly  as  any  advantage 
which  tends  to  shut  out  competition,  whether  it  he  a  franchise,  railroad  reliatei  or  other 
privilege.  Everv  railroad  in  the  country  is  a  monopolar  in  that  it  has  its  advantages 
m  regard  to  local  traffic  and  tends  to  shut  out  competition  in  regard  to  that  traffic. 
Many  other  industries  are  also  monopolies,  though  they  may  not  Be  wholly  free  from 
competition.  While  public  ownership  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  monopolies  that 
could  be  imagined,  still  it  is  a  public  monopoly,  in  which  there  is  no  evil.  The  fault 
is  not  with  monopoly,  but  with  private  ownership  of  it.  We  should  not  even  confine 
public  ownership  merely  to  monopolies.  Instance  the  case  of  public  schools,  libra- 
ries, fire  departments,  etc.,  which  are  operated  by  the  public  ana  are  not  monopolies. 
(165.) 

2.  Private  monopoly  a  sovereign  power — Political  corruption, — Professor  Parsons 
asserts  that  the  principle  of  the  private  monopoly  is  antagonistic  to  democracy  in 
that  it  means  a  concentration  of  power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  is 
also  an  exercise  of  a  sovereign  power  by  private  individuals  for  private  interests. 
The  charges  of  mono^lies  enga^d.  in  essential  service,  such  as  transportation,  are 
in  the  nature  of  taxation,  which  is  certainly  a  sovereign  power.  They  are.  moreover, 
taxation  without  representation  and  for  a  private  ]3urpose.  The  control  ot  commerce 
in  foreign  goods  is  also  a  sovereign  power,  and  this  tne  transportation  companies  are 
able  to  exercise  even  to  the  extent  of  nullifying  the  tariff  law  by  making  excessively 
low  import  rates.  Private  monopolies  are  enabled  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  of  a  whole  State  or  section  of  a  State,  which  is  a  power  that  should  not 
be  exercised  even  by  the  sovereign  itself.  These  monopolies  are  even  able  to  exert 
a  large  control  over  the  Government.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  great  railroads, 
particularly  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  are  able  to  control  the  legisla- 
tures of  those  States  in  railroad  matters,  and  even  the  courts  themselves.  Even  in 
Massachusetts,  where  a  better  state  of  affairs  exists,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do 
anything  effective  in  legislation  affecting  the  railroads,  or  street  railroads,  or  tiie  gas 
and  electric  light  interests.  The  law  establishing  the  State  board  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  commissioners  was  drawn  by  the  attorney  of  the  gas  monopoly  in  the 
interest  of  the  gas  company,  and  when  a  commission  was  sent  by  the  legislature 
all  over  the  country  to  study  the  subject  of  gas  and  electric  light  the  attorney  of 
these  interests  accompanied  it,  and,  it  is  often  charged,  wrote  its  report,  which  was 
naturally  against  public  ownership  of  these  utilities. 

Professor  Parsons  says  further  that  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  had  stated 
that  the  street  railways  owned  the  Detroit  council,  and  were  continually  bribing 
them  and  had  tried  to  bribe  him.  The  same  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  almost 
every  State.  The  witness  asserts,  however,  that  the  people  are  perhaps  as  much  to 
blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  as  the  railroad  companies,  and  are  possibly  estop- 
ped from  raising  any  serious  objection  so  long  as  the  laws  remain  as  they  are,  because 
they  have  assented  to  the  growth  of  the  system.     ( 159,160. ) 

3.  Effect  of  public  onmership  on  diffusion  of  wealth  and  on  democracy. — Professor  Par- 
sons believes  that  the  tendency  of  public  ownership  is  toward  democracy  in  political 
life  and  against  what  he  terms  the'aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  would  abolish  arbitrary 
industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  which  is  surely  as  dangerous  as  arbitrary 
political  power.  There  is  also  an  educational  reason  favoring  public  ownership 
in  that  it  would  develop  the  mind  and  character  of  those  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  public  utilities.  The  underlying  cause  of  the  great  unrest  of  the  present  time  is 
that  while  we  have  experienced  an  enormous  progress  in  the  accumulation  and 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  of  political  power,  there  is  an  ever-intensifying  conges- 
tion of  >vealth  in  the  industrial  field,  and  these  things  are  incompatible.  *' Democ- 
racy of  intelligence  can  not  continue  side  by  side  with  aristocracy  and  concentration 
of  power  in  industry."  The  great  fortunes  of  the  country  are  clustering  about  the 
induHtrial  monopolies,  becaui«e  they  are  produced  by  and  fostered  by  these  monopo- 
lies, which  are  getting  more  than  a  fair  remuneration  of  profit. 

Professor  Parsons  maintains  that  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  results  in  a 
greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  while  the  policy  of  the  private  railway  systems  is  to 
build  up  great  fortunes  for  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  and  to  build  up  great 
cities  at  the  expense  of  other  individuals  and  other  communities.  The  policy  of  the 
countries  owning  and  operating  their  own  public  utilities  is  opposed  to  this  and  tends 
to  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth;  as  expressed  by  the  officials  of  New  Zealand, 4he 
intent  is  **  to  have  no  millionaires  or  paupers."     (156-159. ) 

4.  Civilization — The  test  of  movement. — Professor  Parsons  argues  that  the  test  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  of  any  country  is  found  in  the  activities  of  the  people  of  that 
country  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  commercial  interests.  In  the  countries 
where  there  is  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  there  is  a  greater  d^jree  of  this 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  a  greater  degree  of  activity  among  the  people  generally 
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than  elsewbjere.  In  all  the  countries  which  have  gone  from  private  to  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  business.  (156. ) 
Professor  Parsons  believes  that  the  public-ownership  system  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  intelligence  among  the  people  by  eliminating  the  conflict 
between  man  and  man  by  developing  sympathy  ana  giving  labor  fuller  opportuni- 
ties, and  that  every  test  of  civilization  pomts  to  a  system  of  public  operation  of 
public  utilities  as  the  ideal  one.     ( 167. ) 

5.  ConHderaiion  of  general  welfare  under  public  mvnerskij). — Professor  Parsons  holds 
that  public  ownership  would  eliminate  discriminations,  rebates,  special  concessions, 
and  matters  of  that  sort  entirely.  The  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  owners 
of  the  system  and  the  public  would  also  be  eliminated,  thereby  lowering  the  rates 
very  materially,  although  low  rates  are  not  the  only  desideratum  to  be  sought.  The 
removal  of  antagonism  and  the  harmonv  brought  about  by  public  ownership  would 
redound  very  greatly  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  Germany  the  railways  were  coordinated  with  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  post- 
office,  and  every  other  public  service.  The  railway  tanff  is  made  to  enforce  the 
national  tariff  instead  of  nullifying  it,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  United  States;  instance 
the  case  of  the  Texas  and  Padnc  iSiil  way  Company  some  years  ago  carrying  freight  from 
Liverpool  or  London,  through  New  Orleans,  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  rate  of  $1.07, 
whereas  the  New  Orleans  products  of  the  same  grade  were  compelled  to  pay  a  rate 
of  from  $2.88  to  $3.70  to  San  Francisco. 

The  witness  refers  also  specifically  to  the  various  ways  in  which  in  Germanv  the 
people,  e8peciall3r  shippers  and  those  directly  interested,  are  put  in  touch  with  the 
control  of  the  railways  and  other  public  services,  so  that  their  interest  is  thereby 
increased  in  the  successful  operation  and  development  of  them,  and  so  that  these 
services  are  made  to  meet  the  public  needs.     (150-153.) 

6.  Congid^ralion  of  local  interests, — Professor  Parsons  asserts  that  the  railroads  have 
been  forced  by  competition  to  put  down  the  through  rates  between  large  cities,  while 
they  have  left  the  local  rates  practically  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  The  result  has 
been  to  build  up  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  One  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers in  the  country  to-day  is  the  rapid  growth  and  immense  massing  of  industrial 
power  in  the  cities.  In  the  countries  operating  their  own  railways,  an  exactly 
opposite  policy  has  been  pursued,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  less  congestion 
of  Dusiness  in  the  cities  and  a  grater  development  of  the  country  districts. 

In  New  Zealand  and  Germanv  the  railways  are  operated  so  as  to  benefit  the  labor- 
ing man  and  to  improve  the  educational  service,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
agriculture.  In  New  Zealand  they  carry  the  laborers  at  cost,  or  even  a  little  below 
that,  and  make  rates  to  enable  the  city  workmen  to  live  in  the  country  instead  of  in 
crowded  tenement  districts.  In  New  inland  the  workingmen  are  carried  at  50  cents 
a  week  in  and  out  of  the  big  cities,  and  in  Germany  in  and  out  of  Berlin  at  17  cents  a 
week,  a  workingman  being  enabled  to  live  5  or  10  miles  out  of  Berlin  and  go  to  and 
fro  as  many  times  as  he  chooses  for  an  entire  year  for  $4.50.  In  New  Zealand  cheap 
excursions  are  made  for  school  children,  the  rate  being  ordinarily  4  miles  for  a  cent, 
and  the  school  children  of  the  primary  erades  being  carried  to  and  from  school  free 
of  charpe,  as  is  also  the  case  in  some  of  the  Australian  states.  It  is  admitted  that 
on  traffic  of  this  kind  the  railroads  are  losing  monev,  but  the  educational  value  to  the 
state  is  far  greater  than  the  cost  to  the  treaaury.  Agricultural  products,  where  rail- 
roads are  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  are  carried  at  very  low  rates,  some- 
times free,  and  in  case  of  emergency  farm  stock  is  also  carried  free,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  developing  the  a^cultural  interests  of  the  countrv.     (136, 137. ) 

7.  J^ect  of  public  ownership  on  labor, — Labor  also  would  be  benefited  by  public 
ownership,  says  Professor  Parsons.  The  witness  would  not  abolish  the  brother- 
hoods connected  with  the  railways,  but  he  would  apply  civil-service  methods  to  rail- 
way employees.  He  instances  New  Zealand  as  a  case  m  point  where  public  ownership 
is  in  vogue,  and  states  that  the  construction  of  railways  is  so  arranged  there  as  to 
relieve  depression  instead  of  creating  it.  Railway  management  there  aims  also  to  aid 
farmers  in  obtaining  the  labor  they  need  in  har\'est  time,  work  on  the  railroads  and 
other  public  works  being  reduc^  in  the  summer  season,  when  farm  labor  is  needed, 
and  increased  in  the  winter,  when  labor  needs  emplo^^ment.  The  management  also 
lets  out  contracts  for  construction  directly  to  cooperative  groups  of  workers,  with  the 
result  that  the  average  wases  made  bv  the  men  are  nearly  double  what  they  were 
able  to  make  under  me  old  svstem  6i  private  contract,  l)ecau8e  the  men  put  more 
eneiigy  into  the  work,  while  the  result  nas  been  a  saving  to  the  state  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  the  development  of  sympathy  and  cooperative  effort,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  tests  of  civilization.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
system,  nine  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  unemployed-labor  agitation  in  New 
Sfiwland.     (150-152.) 
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8.  Safety. — Professor  Pajbsons  clamiB  that  there  would  be  greater  safety  in  the 
operation  of  railways  under  public  management  than  under  private  management, 
and  instances  man^  cases  where  private  corporations  have  neglected  or  refused  to 
provide  safety  appliances  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  law.  Under  i>ublic 
ownership  the  Government  would  be  interested  in  having  all  safety  appliances  in  the 
first  instance,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  witness  presents  the  following 
table  of  statistics,  showing  that  in  the  cases  where  public  ownership  is  in  force  the 
number  of  railway  accidents  is  less  in  proportion  than  in  the  cases  where  private 
ownership  is  in  force.     (153,  154.) 


United  states.... 

Germany. 

AuBtrlarUungary . 

Belerium 

Great  Britain 

Switzerland 

Fiance: 

Public  roads . 

Piivate  loads 


Passengers. 


Killed, 
Un- 


injured, 
1  in— 


2,267,000 
10,700,000 

8,781,000 
10,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,826,000 

12,000,000 
5,000,000 


170, 141 
1,700,000 
6&2,000 
614,000 
800,000 
710,000 

4,000,000 
1,000,000 


Employees. 


Killed, 
lin— 


447 
966 
1,560 
1,360 
1,070 
1,015 

1,175 
1,000 


Injured, 
lin— 


28 
865 
200 
616 

43 
847 

390 
320 


C.  Rates  and  costs  of  operation. — 1.  Principles  of  rate  making  under  pub- 
lic and  private  ownership. — Professor  Pabsons  introduces  two  diagrams  to  illu^rate 
the  movements  of  rates,  efficiency  of  service,  receipts,  etc.,  in  connection  with  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned  and  operated  railways,  and  contends  that  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  results  of  actual  experience  coincide  with  the  curves  of  the 
diagrams,  showing  that  private  owner8hi{)  seeks  the  high-rate  level,  the  level  which 
will  increase  the  service  used  to  the  point  3rielding  maximum  profit,  while  public 
ownership  seeks  the  low-rate  level  with  a  view  to  yielding  maximum  service  for 
actual  cost.  Private  managers  regulate  the  business  simply  to  make  the  greatest 
profits  wititi  the  least  service,  whereas  the  tendency  of  the  public  service  is  to  look 
to  the  greatest  development  of  traffic  so  long  as  it  remains  within  reasonable  cost  or 
even  if  it  mi^ht  operate  at  a  loss.     ( 137-143. ) 

2.  lUustratums  of  the  general  tevideticy  of  public  ownership  to  lower  rates. — Professor 
Parsons  states  that  the  Hungarian  Government  in  1889,  when  it  took  over  to  itself 
the  operation  and  management  of  the  railways,  reduced  the  fares  40  to  80  per  cent 
Austria  and  Prussia  also  made  great  reductions  in  railway  charges.  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  under  government  management,  adopted  the  settled  policy  of  reduc- 
ing railway  rates  as  fast  as  possible.  In  New  Zealand  in  1899  there  was  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  made  on  form  products  and  40  per  cent  on  butter  and  cheese,  and  also 
a  general  lowering  of  passenger  fares.  Belgium  also  has  a  very  low  tariff  of  rates  under 
public  management.  When  England  made  the  telegraph  public  in  1870  rates  were 
lowered  30  to  50  per  cent  at  once,  and  still  further  reductions  were  afterwards  made, 
much  greater  than  any  made  in  this  country  under  private  ownership.  W  hen  France 
took  over  the  telephonts  in  1899  rates  were  reduced  from  $116  to  |78  a  year  in  Paris, 
and  from  $78  to  $39  elsewhere,  except  in  Lyons. 

He  further  illustrates  this  ^neral  tendency  by  comparing  charges  made  for  cross- 
ing the  Biooklyn  bridge,  which  is  owned  by  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
with  the  St.  liouis  bridge,  which  is  owned  by  the  Gould  interests,  and  shows  that 
the  charges  on  the  Brooklyn  bridge  are  less  than  one-fourth  what  they  are  on  the 
St.  Louis  bridge.  Foot  passengers  and  street-car  passengers  are  charged  5  cents  for 
crossing  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  but  are  carried  free  in  New  York.  The  witness  ailso 
shows  that  Glasgow  has  made  great  reductions  in  rates  under  public  management 
of  street  railways.     ( 146,  146,  173. ) 

Professor  Parsons  concludes  that  under  government  ownership  rates  are  lower 
than  under  private  ownership  of  the  railways  and  the  telegraph.     (173. ) 

3.  Railway  rates  under  government  and  private  ownership. — Professor  Pabsons  pre- 
sents the  following  tables  showing  the  average  ton-mile  and  passencer-mile  rates 
in  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.  This  table  also  shows  the  average  distance  of  haul  per  ton  and  the 
average  haul  per  passenger. 
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Average  Um-mile  and  passenger-^mile  rates. 
[Oennany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Belgium  have  state  systems;  the  rest  have  private  systems.] 
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The  passenger  rates  are  shown  to  be  materially  lower  in  foreign  countries.  While 
it  appeare  that  the  rate  per  ton-mile  in  the  United  States  is  lower  than  in  the  coun- 
tries navinff  public  ownership  of  railways,  the  average  haul  per  ton  is  much  greater. 
Terminal  cnaiges  may  be  assumed  to  equal  40  cents  per  ton^  which  in  Belgium 
would  equal  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  average  haul,  while  m  the  United  States 
the  longer  haul  would  make  these  charges  equal  only  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  ton-mile,  leaving  the  respective  chaigee  for  actual  transportation  about  one- 
third  cent  in  Belgium  and  nearly  one-half  cent  in  the  United  States.  The  witness 
therefore  holds  that,  taking  into  consideration  also  the  question  of  wa^^es,  which  are 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  European  coimtnes,  and  other  influences,  the 
rates  in  the  United  States  are  even  higher  than  in  the  £uix>pean  countries  having 
public  ownership.  There  are,  however,  bo  many  differences  in  conditions  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  different  countries,  such  as  wages,  efficiency  of  labor,  influence  of 
grades,  capitalization,  cost  of  fuel,  density  of  business  and  other  foctors,  especially 
differences  in  the  general  level  of  industrial  ability,  that  no  one  can  reach  an  accu- 
rate comparison  between  government  roads  in  the  European  countries  and  private 
roads  in  the  United  Stat^.  The  only  way  to  make  the  comparison  between  public 
and  private  ownership  is  to  consider  the  roads  in  the  countries  where  public  owner- 
ship and  management  are  now  in  force  with  what  they  were  when  they  were  under 
private  management  Such  consideration  would  show  beyond  any  (question  what- 
ever that  public  management  is  much  cheaper,  pays  better  wages,  gives  more  effi- 
cient service,  and  in  every  respect  is  superior  to  private  management. 

In  all  the  countries  in  which  private  ownersnip  has  been  eniperseded  bv  public 
management  the  rates  were  ^p'eatly  reduced  immediately.  There  is  an  object  on 
the  part  of  the  government  m  always  reducing  the  rates  to  the  lowest  poeeible 
point  consistent  with  the  due  operation  of  the  road,  while  in  countries  having  private 
management  the  companies  reduce  rates  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  competition. 
In  the  United  States  tne  local  noncompetitive  rates,  in  many  instances,  are  as  high  as 
they  were  20  and  40  years  ago,  and  in  some  instances  higher,  whereas  no  such  tning 
can  be  found  in  any  of  the  countries  under  public  ownership.     (137-143. ) 

In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  continues  Professor  Parsons,  public  and  private 
ownership  have  been  tried  side  by  side,  and  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion 
there  is  that  public  railways  serve  the  public  interest  best.  Switzerland,  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  both  systems,  has  recently  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  her  people 
have  voted  2  to  1  to  transfer  the  railways  to  public  ownership  and  operation.  These 
are  more  potent  reasons  for  making  the  change,  and  are  a  better  argument  than  any 
cdlnparison  of  averaee  rates  can  be.     ( 137-141. ) 

4.  EcanomUs  ofpMic  ownership. — ^Professor  Parsons  declares  that  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  public  ownership  aims  at  service  rather  than  profit,  and  therefore  to  a  lower 
rate  level,  it  also  permits  economies  which  private  ownership  could  not  secure. 
Reasons  for  the  superior  economy  of  public  ownership  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  public  plant  has  no  lobby  expenses  or  corruption  funds  to  raise. 

(2)  It  has  no  rebates  or  commissions  or  other  secret  concessions  to  favored  custo- 
mers to  provide  for. 

(3  Wt  has  no  dividends  to  pay  on  watered  stock. 

(4)  It  has  no  large  salaries  or  monopolistic  profits  to  provide  for. 

(5 )  Litigation  expenses  are  less. 

(6)  There  is  a  saving  on  interest  charges  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  govem- 
meat  credit,  and  also  on  insurance. 

(7)  Public  ownership  gains  through  superior  coordination  of  industry. 
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(8^  The  civic  interest  of  the  people  is  much  increased  and  business  is  thus  facili- 
tatea  because  i>eople  patronize  their  own  institutions  much  more  than  they  would  a 
private  institution. 

(9)  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  avoided. 

(.10)  The  expenses  and  cost  of  relative  conmiissions  and  investigations  into  the 
secrets  of  private  monopoly  are  avoided. 

(11 J  Puolic  morals  are  improved  and  labor  agitations  diminished. 

(12)  The  antagonism  between  the  owners  of  vast  industries  and  the  public  is 
eliminated.     (147-149.) 

Professor  Parsons  asserts  that  the  wastefulness  of  management  of  the  various  rail- 
way companies  of  the  country  would  be  eliminated  if  the  Government  should  take 
the  comj[)anies  and  operate  them,  because  the  duplication  of  the  manag^ement  would 
be  eliminated  thereby.  In  connection  with  the  other  economies  which  would  be 
effected,  as  shown  by  a  table  presented  bv  the  witness,  he  claims  that  under  coordi- 
nated public  ownership,  in  round  numberSi  1662,000,000  a  year  would  be  saved. 
Traffic  would  be  greatly  increased  by  low  rates,  and  it  is  probable  that  rates  and 
fares  could  be  reduced  considerably  more  than  half  under  public  ownership  if  the 
capital  of  the  roads  was  paid  up.     (147-149. ) 

Coordination. — Professor  Paksons  states  that  in  most  of  the  countries  where  there 
is  public  ownership  of  railways  the  service  is  coordinated  with  the  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  other  public  services  in  such  a  way  that  one  aids  the  other  very  materi- 
allv.  Thus,  in  European  countries,  one  can  telephone  a  telegram  to  the  telegraph 
omce  very  often  without  any  extra  charge.  The  effect  of  this  policy  is  to  do  away 
with  the  antagonism  of  interest  which  exists  in  countries  where  the  public  utilities 
are  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies,  and  the  power  of  the  private  com- 
panies to  make  or  unmake  a  city,  or  an  individual,  or  an  industry,  is  thus  destroyed. 
(156.  [^ 

5.  Kelative  efficiency  of  service. — Professor  Pabsons  says  that  while  the  railway 
service  in  the  United  States  is  perhaps  better  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  still  that  fact  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  private  manage- 
ment. In  the  United  States  workmen  generally  are  far  superior  to  foreign  laborers, 
and  the  systems  of  doing  business  generally  in  the  United  States  is  superior  to  systems 
of  doing  private  business  in  any  European  country. 

The  service  in  Great  Britain,  under  private  ownership,  is  inferior  to  that  in  the 
continental  countries  where  public  ownership  is  in  force.     (139,  140. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  further  that  a  review  of  the  public  ownership  in  practice 
in  all  the  public  utilities  embraced  in  the  system  in  different  countries  shows  that 
public  ownership  is  more  efficient  than  private  in  those  countries  where  both  have 
been  ^iven  a  fair  test.  He  gives  Grermany  as  an  instance.  He  ajaserts  that  where 
^ere  is  an  apparent  lack  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  foreign  countries,  as  compared 
with  the  United  States,  it  is  due  to  differences  which  show  themselves  between  pri- 
vate business  in  these  two  countries  also,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  under  public  ownership. 

6.  Should  public  utUiUeB  be  sdf-mipportingf — Professor  Pabsons  does  not  think  that 
it  is  a  universally  sound  economic  principle  that  every  public  utility  should  be  self- 
supporting.  Morals,  intelligence,  and  civilization  are  just  as  vitally  related  to  eco- 
nomics as  are  dollars  and  cents.  The  development  of  education  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  business  of  any  public  utility  as  the  making  of  a  profit,  and  the  serving 
of  the  public  good  is  the  only  admissible  purpose  of  all  public  utilities.  He  illus- 
trates this  argument  by  saying  that  it  is  right  tnat  the  elevator  in  a  public  building 
should  be  run  free  and  the  charge  put  upon  the  person  who  owns  the  building.  It 
might  turn  out  in  the  same  way  with  railways — that  it  would  be  best  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  generally  to  make  them  abeolutelv  free.  While  in  most  cases, 'as 
far  as  the  mass  of  the  business  is  concerned,  the  puolic  railways  in  foreign  countries 
are  managed  so  as  to  make  a  little  profit,  there  is  no  necessary  economic  principle 
that  would  require  them  to  continue  on  that  basis.  In  this  connection  the  witness 
refers  to  a  summary  by  Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  on  the  matter 
of  public  utilities: 

In  all  the  media  of  transportation  and  communication  there  Beems  to  be  a  definite  law  of  evolu- 
tion. Everywhere  at  dm  tney  are  in  private  hands  and  used  for  purposes  of  extortion  or  of  profit, 
like  the  highways  in  medieeval  Europe  or  the  early  bridges  and  canals.  In  the  second  sta^e  they  are 
"affected  with  a  public  interest."  and  are  turned  over  to  trUvNtees.  who  are  permitted  to  charge  fixed 
tolls,  but  are  required  to  keep  the  service  up  to  a  certain  standard.  This  was  the  era  of  the  canal  and 
tunipike  trusts  or  companies.  In  the  third  stage  the  government  takes  over  the  service,  but  manages 
it  for  profits,  as  is  still  the  case  to-day  in  some  countries  with  the  post  and  the  railway  s^'stem.  In 
the  fourth  stage  the  government  charges  tolls  or  fees  only  to  cover  expenses,  as  until  recently  in  the 
case  of  canals  and  bridges,  and  as  is  the  theory  of  the  postal  system  and  of  the  municipal  water  sup- 
ply with  us  at  the  present  time.  In  the  fifth  stage  the  government  reduces  charges  until  finally  there 
18  no  charge  at  all  and  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  a  general  tax  on  the  community.  This  is  the 
stage  now  reached  in  the  common  roads  and  most  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  offlcialB  of  several  American  cities  for  other  services,  like  the  water  supply. 
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Profeeeor  Parsons  holds  that  the  extent  to  which  public  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties and  cooperative  effort  have  replaced  private  action  in  any  community  is  one  of 
the  surest  tests  of  the  degree  of  its  civilization.  The  final  stage  in  the  case  of  a  great  - 
universal  utility,  such  as  transportation,  is  free  service;  but  of  course  that  stage  is  not 
likely  to  come  or  be  approached  very  soon,  because  the  country  is  not  ready  for  it. 
The  change  is  not  nearly  so  unjust  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight,  because  the  prop- 
erty of  the  large  taxpayers  has  been  chieny  produced  by  nontaxpayers  and  taken 
from  them  by  an  unjust  system  of  wealth  distribution,  wherefore  tne  railroad  tax 
would,  in  very  lai^  part,  be  merely  a  step  toward  a  fairer  adjustment  of  wealth  arid 
burdens. 

Professor  Parsons  says,  however,  that  if  utilities  should  be  taken  over  at  present 
he  would  favor  making  them  self-supporting,  at  least  at  first.  He  would  provide 
tiie  money  for  operating  street  railways  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  roads,  and  would 
leave  them  on  the  tax  list,  just  as  they  are  now.  He  would  do  the  same  in  respect 
of  telephones  and  tele^phs,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  rates  would  be  lower 
under  public  ownership  than  they  are  to-day;  that  the  lowering  of  the  rates  would 
increase  the  business  of  the  utility,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
public  svstem;  that  some  services  which  do  not  seem  at  present  to  be  universal  are 
so  merely  because  under  private  ownership  rates  are  so  nigh  that  they  are  practi- 
cally prohibitive  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people.     (143-144-166. ) 

D.  Effeet  of  public  oumerslilp  on  polities*— 1.  Public  ownership  an  aid 
to  good  government. — Professor  Pabsons  declares  that  public  ownership  of  railroads 
would  tend  to  eliminate  personal  discriminations  in  rates;  would  increase  the  wages 
of  the  employees  and  shorten  their  hours  of  labor,  and  would  remove  one  of  tne 
principal  causes  of  the  present  difficulties  with  legislative  bodies.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  public  sentiment  in  this  country  is  not  quite  far  enough  advanced  to  make 
public  operation  most  successful,  but  that  it  is  continually  growing. '  Democratic 
government  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  management  of  these  enterprises.  In  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Germany  tne  system  nas  worked  excellently  in  respect  of 
the  railways,  telegraph,  and  telephone  systems,  as  well  as  in  England  in  regard  to 
the  tel^raph;  England  is  quite  as  democratic,  on  the  whole,  as  America;  New  Zea- 
Iwid  fully  as  democratic;  and  this  country,  though  democratic,  will  be  able  to  solve 
the  problem  in  time.  Professor  Parsons  holds  further  that  the  transfer  of  the  great 
interests  to  public  ownership  is  one  of  the  strongest  influences  to  secure  thorough  ci\al- 
service  regulations  and  would  create  a  higher  interest  of  the  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  He  calls  attention  to  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  in  which 
the  increase  of  public  ownership  of  the  national  monopolies  has  resulted  in  the  puri- 
fication of  the  cities  because  the  public  interests  have  oecome  so  great  that  the  peo- 
ple have  become  fully  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  having  an  honest  administration 
of  affairs. 

Professor  Parsons  declares  that  the  public  ownership  of  the  government  itself  is 
eesential  to  real  public  ownership  of  other  public  utilities.  In  this  country,  especially 
in  some  of  the  cities,  the  ^vemment  is  in  the  control  of  the  monopolists,  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  under  such  circumstances  to  have  the  government  own  the  public  utili- 
ties. A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  public  ownership  and  government  owner- 
ship. Russia  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  The  public  there  has  nothing  to  say  as 
respects  the  adminis&ation  of  government.  If  tlie  government  is  a  private  monopoly 
everything  in  the  hands  of  the  government  is  a  private  monopoly. 

Complete  public  ownership  of  the  government  involves  civil-service  reform  and  a 
system  of  direct  nominations  and  direct  l^slation,  so  that  the  people  can  at  all  times 
control  their  representatives  and  their  administrative  officers.  This  is  a  fundamental 
element  in  the  theory  of  public  ownership  and  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
(160,  161,  162.) 

2.  Effect  of  increase  of  office  class, — Professor  Parsons  refers  to  the  generally  admitted 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  creating  an  office 
class  and  of  increasing  the  public  patronage  and  the  power  of  the  party  in  power. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  alarming  m  that  feature  of  it.  Under 
proper  civil-service  regulations  the  public  servants  would  be  freer  than  they  are  to-day 
as  the  servants  of  the  private  monopolies.  In  New  Zealand  the  employees  of  the 
public  utilities  feel  absolutely  free,  not  merely  to  vote  as  they  believe,  but  to  criticise 
the  government  whenever  tney  see  fit.  Every  railway  officer  and  employee  there 
has  a  vote  in  electing  the  appeal  board  or  arbitration  court  that  settles  all  questions 
between  employees  and  the  government.  This  he  terms  *'a  bit  of  real  industrial 
democracy.'  An  employee  who  is  discharged  can  appeal  to  this  judicial  tribunal 
to  decide  upon  the  justness  of  his  dismissal  or  upon  any  other  question  affecting  his 
status  as  an  employee.  Thus  the  employees  have  far  more  liberty,  l)oth  industrially 
and  poUtically,  than  the  government  employees  or  the  employees  of  any  private 
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corporation  in  this  country.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  very  great  d^;ree  in  Eng- 
land in  respect  to  the  employees  of  the  post-office  and  telegraph,  as  well  as  m 
.Grermany.  It  would  be  more  difficult  of  course  to  establish  the  same  system  in  this 
country  Decause  of  the  size  of  the  country  and,  because  we  are  not  educated  up 
to  that  point  where  there  is  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it,  but  these  difficulties 
could  in  time  be  overcome  ana  should  be  overcome  gradually,  not  by  taking  all  the 
public  utilities  over  at  the  same  time,  but  by  taking  one  at  a  time  and  organizing 
that  thoroughly  on  the  basis  of  the  present  employees  and  officers.  Thus  the  onlv 
dfferenoe  under  public  ownership  would  be,  so  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned!, 
that  it  would  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  stockholders.  After  one  system  was  thoroughly  established  another  could  be 
taken  over  and  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000  railway  employees 
in  this  country,  Professor  Parsons  does  not  believe  that  there  would  be  political 
danger  if  they  were  made  government  employees,  or  that  the)[  would  be  a  political 
power  in  the  government.  They  are,  after  all,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  voting  pop- 
ulation of  the  country. 

In  the  administration  of  government  railwav  affairs,  continues  the  witness,  there 
should  be  local  directories  and  local  advisory  boards  representing  the  various  inter- 
ests of  the  country  substantially  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  countries 
where  public  ownership  obtains.    This  would  avoid  the  danger  of  undue  officialism. 

Professor  Parsons  believes  in  the  pensioning  of  employees  who  have  served  faith- 
fully for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  holds  that  the  expense  of  so  doing,  or  any  apparent 
favoritism,  is  not  any  objection  at  all  to  his  theory.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  favor  of  public  ownership,  indeed,  is  that  it  tends  to  the  elevation  of  labor,  better 
WBjges,  shorter  hours,  sick  relief,  old  age  pensions,  etc.  Those  features  are  not 
objected  to  as  regards  the  fire  departments  or  the  police  departments  of  the  cities. 
(162-165.) 

E.  Objections  to  CrOTeniinent  oumenhlp.— 1.  Ge^i^roi/^.— Professor 
Pabsons  refers  to  the  principal  objections  urged  against  public  ownership.  The  one 
is  the  matter  of  patronage.  While  there  might  be  a  tendencv  to  the  abuse  of  pat- 
ronage imder  the  public  ownership  system,  the  system  itself  creates  a  powerful 
force  opposed  to  that  abuse  by  increasing  the  importance  to  the  community  of  having 
ffood  government.  The  financial  interest  of  the  wealthy  would  be  turned  in  favor  of 
having  the  Government  honestly  and  fairly  administered,  while  now  the  tendency 
is  often  otherwise.  Political  abuses  from  private  ownership  are  extremely  serious. 
(172.) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  does  not  think  that 
Government  ownership  of  railroads  would  be  good  for  the  Government  or  good  for 
the  people.  He  sees  no  more  reason  for  it  than  for  Government  ownership  of  the 
steel  business  or  of  the  newspaper  business.     (463. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  does  not  think  that  Government 
ownership  of  railroads  would  be  advisable  under  any  circumstances.  There  would 
be  too  much  politics  in  the  management.     (489. ) 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says  that  he  has  no  faith  whatever  in 
Government  ownership  of  industrial  enterprises.  If  left  alone,  individual  ownership 
will  beat  the  Government  every  time.  The  best  railroads  in  Europe  are  the  English 
railroads,  and  those  are  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  are  handled  accordingly. 
(829.) 

2.  Objectums  of  the  Halian  commimon. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  report  of 
the  Italian  commission  of  1880  is  often  referred  to  as  proving  the  case  for  private 
ownership  of  the  railwavs.  He  analyzes  that  report,  however,  and  asserts  tnat  its 
conclusions  are  practically  worthless  for  the  United  States.  The  reasons  of  the  com- 
mission were  partly  invalid  on  their  face,  and  partly  inapplicable  to  this  country. 
The  commission  lacked  almost  the  whole  of  the  important  facts  and  experiences — 
those  of  Prussia,  Austria,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia — that  have  since  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  the  public  railways.  Moreover,  it  was  appointed  on  purpose  to 
make  the  decision  it  did  make,  the  appointing  power  desiring  such  a  decision. 

The  commission  based  its  conclusions  upon  three  propositions:  ( 1)  That  the  credit 
and  finances  of  the  Italian  Government  were  too  weak  to  undertake  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads;  (2)  the  unsuccessful  results  of  a  brief  experience  of  3  years  with 
direct  operation  in  northern  Italy,  these  results  being  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
lines  had  come  to  the  Government  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  had  been  operated 
by  Austrians  who  were  displaced  and  their  places  filled  by  inexperienced  men; 
(3)  that  state  operation  is  more  expensive  than  private  operation. 

Any  argument  that  might  be  sought  to  be  drawn  from  any  one  of  these  propo- 
sitions has  no  application  to  the  United  States.  The  alignment  as  to  economy  of 
operation  was  not  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  detailed  facte.    The  railway  pro- 
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moters  of  Italy  wanted  the  lease  of  the  roads  and  the  Government  desired  it  also 
in  order  to  get  funds  for  other  purposes,  especially  for  the  building  up  of  the  army 
and  navy. 

F.  OoTemment  oi¥nen liip  of  roadbeds  only. — Replying  to  a  Question 
as  to  whether  he  thought  it  possible  for  the  public  to  own  the  roadb^s,  ana  corpo- 
rations or  individuals  to  do  the  transportation  business  in  competition  over  those 
roads,  Professor  Parsons  says  that  he  does  not  favor  it  because  that  system  does  not 
eliminate  the  element  of  antagonism  of  interest  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
problem.  Competition  between  those  operating  trains  means  the  building  up  of 
great  cities  and  of  private  individuals,  and  the  system  of  discriminations  which  he 
believes  are  insuperable  objections  to  it.  Moreover,  two  companies  could  not  ope- 
rate trains  at  the  same  time  on  any  line  of  railway,  so  that  there  would  still  oe 
monopoly  except  at  laxger  cities.     (165.) 

O.  Regulation  or  private  monopoly* — Professor  Pabsous  says  that  regula- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  public  utility  monopolies,  for  the 
reason  that  it  can  not  overcome  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  owners  and  the 
public  nor  tiie  congestion  of  wealth  and  power.  With  public  ownership  the  man- 
agers would  be  impelled  to  administer  the  system  with  the  same  earn^ness  and 
honesty  as  they  would  their  private  affairs.     (181-182. ) 

TCTTT.   THE  TELEGRAPH  BX7SINESS. 

A.  Oeneral  deteriptlon  and  •tatittlcs.— 1.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Oomr 
pany. — Mr.  Clabk,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companv,  sub- 
mits extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  that  company  showing  the  mileage  and  other 
conditions  of  business.  In  1866  the  company  had  37,380  miles  of  poles  and  75,686 
miles  of  wire.  In  1900  it  had  192,705  miles  of  poles  and  933,153  miles  of  wire.  In 
1900  it  had  22,900  offices.     (241. ) 

2.  Number  of  messages. — ^Tne  number  of  messages  sent  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  as  stated  in  its  annual  report,  increased  from  5,879  in  1867  to  17,153 
m  1875.  By  1885  the  number  had  reached  42,096  and  by  1890, 55,878.  The  number 
of  messages  sent  in  1893  was  greater  than  in  any  later  year,  reaching  66,591,858. 
(241.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  number  of  messages  transmitted  during  the  year  1900  by 
the  Western  union  Company  was  63,167,783,  which  does  not  include  Uioee  eoing 
over  the  leased  wires  to  the  press  and  other  interests.  He  figures  the  latter  c&sses 
as  amounting  to  7,500,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  over  70,000,000  messages.     (216. ) 

3.  Postal  Telegraph  Companv.— -AhBmer  B.  Chandler,  president  of  the  rostal  Tele- 
graph Company,  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
company.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  is  a  reorganization  of  the  original  Postal 
Telegraph  Company,  and  has  been  15  years  under  its  present  organization  and  man- 
agement. It  has  acquired  quite  a  number  of  smaller  telegraph  companies,  but  its 
property  is  chiefly  of  its  own  construction.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  have  been  substantially  one  property  since  January, 
1897,  the  cable  company  being  in  control  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  (193, 
194.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  at  the  close  of  last  year  the  mileage  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  not  including  the  Atlantic  cables,  was  26,042  miles,  the  wire  mile- 
age 169,236  miles,  the  number  of  offices  20,781,  and  the  number  of  messages  trans- 
mitted 16,528,444.     (194.) 

4.  Telegraph  franchises. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  it  is  now  universally  true  that 
in  going  through  any  city  or  town  the  telegraph  company  has  to  acquire  a  franchise. 
He  claims  that  under  the  post-road  act  of  Congress  of  1886,  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  a  municipality  can  not  prevent  the  erection  of  poles  and  wires  in  the  cities, 
but  can  only  regulate  the  construction.  Practically,  however,  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  permission  for  construction  of  lines  is  as  great  as  that  of  obtaining  an  entire 
franchise. 

Mr.  Chandler  says  that  the  method  of  acquiring  franchises  varies  about  as  much 
as  the  number  of  places.  His  preference  is  to  pay  a  reasonable  concession  to  the 
city  government.  It  is  common  for  the  company  to  make  its  wants  known  and  to 
explain  the  purposes  and  the  extent  of  its  use  of  the  public  highways,  and  make  it 
understood  tnat  it  is  trying  to  do  good  and  not  harm,  and  is  willing' to  pajr  what  is 
reasonable  for  the  privileges  asked  for.  It  rarelv  happens  now  that  competing  com- 
panies offer  opposition  to  the  securing  of  franchises.     (196. ) 

5.  Relations  of  the  telegraph  companies  to  telephone  and  railroad  companies. — Mr.  Clark 
states  that  there  are  no  relations  between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  excepting  that  the  telephone  company  collects 
and  delivers  messages  for  the  telegraph  company  and  is  paid  for  it.    There  was  at 
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one  time  some  sort  of  a  contract  between  the  two  companies,  but  it  expired  with  the 
expiration  of  the  Bell  patent.  The  relation  of  the  telegraph  company  to  the  railroad 
companies  in  a  general  way  is  that  the  telegraph  company  has  constructed  lines  along 
the  railroads  and  given  the  railway  companies  the  use  ot  their  wires,  and  in  return 
the  railroad  companies  employ  operators  to  do  their  own  telegraphing  and  incident- 
ally the  commercial  business  for  the  telegraph  company  at  the  smaller  stations. 
There  is  substantial  uniformity  in  those  contracts  throughout  the  country.  He  does 
not  feel  at  liberty,  however,  to  submit  any  of  those  contracts  to  the  commission. 

The  contract  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  grew  out  of  a  long  fight  between 
the  two  companies  on  the  patent  question,  and  it  was  compromised  by  the  telephone 
company  paying  a  part  of  its  royalties  to  the  telegraph  company  for  the  term  of  its 
contract,  ana  the  telephone  company  took  over  the  plant  that  the  Western  Union 
had  built.  The  contract  expired  in  1896,  wnth  the  expiration  of  the  Bell  telephone 
patent.     (217,  219.) 

6.  Ocean  cables. — ^Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Atlantic  cables  are  from  1,800  to  2,500 
miles  long.  The  capacity  of  a  cable  is  not  to  exceed  17  words  a  minute.  They  have 
only  one  conductor,  and  must  be  made  very  strong  because  of  the  great  depth  at  which 
they  are  laid.  It  is  possible  to  duplex  the  cable,  and  there  is  a  fortune  m  it  for  any 
man  who  can  '*quaa"  it. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  cost  of  laying  an  ocean  cable  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  constructing  a  telegraph  line  on  land.  The  general  cost  of  the  cable  line  is  about 
$1,000  per  mile,  and  it  has  only  one  conductor.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  cable  line  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  telegraph  line.  In  the  case  of  a  bro- 
ken cable  in  deep  water  it  becomes  necessary  to  fit  out  an  expedition  on  a  large  ship, 
which  might  be  out  sometimes  as  much  as  3  months  in  the  Atlantic  service.    (232.) 

B*  Capitalization  and  profits  of  teieg^'apli  companies*— 1.  Charges 
of  overcapitalizaiion  of  Western  Union  Company. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  of  the 
$95,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  a  very  large  part  is 
water;  $60,000,000  of  the  stock  represents  less  than  $10,000,000  of  actual  value,  and 
$35,0()0,000  represents  largely  stock  dividends  which  caa  not  be  analyzed.  The 
highest  estimate  any  legislative  committee  that  has  investigated  the  matter  has  ever 
placed  upon  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  is  $16,000,000.  The 
plant  has  been  built  up  out  of  earnings  very  largely.  The  railroad  commissioners  of 
North  Carolina  in  1897  had  made  an  extensive  examination  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  about  $5,000,000  was  the  actual  value  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  over  and  above  its  bonds.  From  the  best  information  obtainable,  says  tiie 
witness,  it  appears  that  the  plant  could  be  duplicated  for  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000 
at  the  outside. 

Professor  Parsons  says  further  that  when  recently  the  attempt  was  made  in  Ohio  to 
increase  the  taxation  of  the  Western  Union  lines  the  assessment  was  fixed,  on  the 
basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  value,  at  $2,000,000  for  the  8,272  miles  of  line  in  the  State. 
The  company  claimed  that  the  property  should  be  assessed  at  not  more  than  $647,000, 
and  that  the  total  cost,  including  all  wires  on  a  line,  and  including  also  the  cost  of 
stations  and  equipment,  was  on  the  average  $103  per  mile  of  poles.  On  this  basis 
the  total  190,000  or  200,000  miles  of  poles  owned  oy  the  company  would  be  worth 
about  $20,000,000.     ( 185,  186. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  ^uot^  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  1893  to  the  effect  that 
the  paid-in  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  does  not  amount  to 
over  $10,000,000,  while  its  stock  amounts  to  over  $80,000,000.  All  above  the 
$10,000,000  is  pure  water.  The  Star  also  stated  that  if  the  time  should  come  when 
the  Government  would  buy  out  the  Western  Union  it  would  be  necessary  to  squeeze 
this  water  out  of  the  stock,  or  else  the  Government  should  build  its  own  lines  and 
operate  them  and  let  the  inflated  concern  take  care  of  itself.  The  witness  quotes 
also  from  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  of 
November  15,  1882,  which  gave  a  history  of  the  great  growth  of  the  capitalization 
of  the  Western  Union  Company.  That  report  stated  that  in  1858  the  Western  Union 
had  a  capital  of  $385,700;  that  8  years  later  the  stock  had  increased  to  $22,000,000, 
of  which  $3,322,000  was  issued  in  the  purchase  of  competing  lines  and  $18,000,000 
was  issued  in  stock  dividends;  that  afterwards,  when  the  United  States  Telegraph 
Company  was  purchased  by  the  Western  Union,  over  $7,000,000  of  stock  was  issued, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  5  times  the  value  of  the  property  taken  in ;  and  that  in  the  pur- 
chases of  the  other  telegraph  companies,  occurring  subsequently,  practically  the  same 
proportion  of  stock  was  issued  in  respect  to  real  value  as  in  the  cases  mentioned. 
The  witness  states  that  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
consideration  that  *'on  one  side  are  the  people  and  on  the  other  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  monopoly."     (267,271,272.) 

2.  Denial  of  overcapitalization  of  Western  Union  Company. — Mr.  Clark  denies  the 
chaige  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  overcapitalized.    The  rates 
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chained  would  compare  favorably  with  the  rates  charged  by  any  systein  of  telegraphs 
that  could  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  without  governmental  aia,  and  there  are  no 
overcharaes.  Ck)mparing  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States,  the  total  cost  of  tiie 
lines  in  Great  Britain  up  to  March  31,  1900»  was  $66,603,662,  or  an  average  capital 
account  of  $1,530.80  per  mile  of  poles  and  $215.90  per  mile  of  wire.  The  total  capi- 
talization of  the  Western  Union  TelecTaph  Company,  including  the  stock,  the  col- 
lateral trust  bonds,  and  all  other  bonds  and  liabilities^  amounts  to  $131,364,665.  On 
this  basis  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  poles  in  the  United  States  is  $703.80.  Deduct- 
ing the  Atlantic  cables  from  the  wire  mileage,  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  wire  is 
$141.70.  Thus  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  poles  in  Great  Britain  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  Western  Union  Company  and  the  capitalization  per 
mile  of  wire  one-half  as  much  more.  « 

Figuring  the  capitalization  from  another  standpoint,  and  deducting  $11,000,000 
of  assets  from  outside  companies  that  are  not  telegraph  companies  and  whose  sys- 
tems are  not  in  any  way  comprised  in  its  mileage,  the  capitalization  of  the  Western 
Union  is  $120,364,665,  or  $645  per  mile  of  poles  and  $129.80  per  mile  of  wire. 
(212,213.) 

Professor  Pabsons  criticises  the  statement  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  is  $645  per  mile  of  line  and  $130  per  mile  of  wire,  while 
the  British  capitalization  was  estimated  at  $1,530  per  mile  of  line  and  $216  per  mile 
of  wire.  He  says  Mr.  Clark's  estimate  of  the  British  capitalization  is  maae  up  by 
adding  to  the  outstanding  capital  debt  the  whole  cost  of  extensions  and  improve- 
ments from  the  beffinning,  ana  making  no  allowance  for  depreciation.  Besides  this, 
it  is  well  known  that  England  paid  tne  company  at  least  four  times  and  probably 
five  or  six  .times  the  actuaivalue  of  the  lines.  It  would  be  better  to  take  for  compar- 
ison the  telegraph  capitalization  in  some  country  that  had  not  made  such  an  exorbi- 
tant purchase.  Better  still  would  it  be  to  compare  the  $645  a  mile  with  the  cost  of 
constanction  in  this  country  or  with  the  Western  Union  claim  in  recent  litigation  in 
Ohio,  that  its  whole  property  in  that  State  did  not  cost  over  $103  per  mile  of  line. 
Even  this  contrast  probably  does  not  show  the  real  inflation  in  Western  Union  cap- 
ital, for  Yice-President  Clark  took  the  whole  mileage  of  poles  and  wiro  reported  by 
the  company,  which  thero  is  the  very  best  reason  to  believe  is  the  sum  of  all  the  lines 
bought  and  built  from  the  start,  many  of  them  now  in  the  junk  heap.  Vice-President 
Clark  says  that  the  '*  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Company  has  resulted  from  the 
amalgamation  of  a  large  number  of  telegraph  companies  from  the  beginning,"  and 
everybody  knows  that  when  companies  amalgamate  the  resulting  capital  is  a  good 
deal  moro  than  the  sum  of  the  former  separate  capitals.  What  is  the  relation  between 
capitalization  and  the  real  value  of  the  plant  is  the  important  question.     (889. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  guarantees  the 
stocks  of  other  companies  which  it  has  taken  into  its  system,  amounting  to  quite  a 
laige  sum,  for  whicn  no  Western  Union  stock  has  been  issued.  The  stocks  of  the 
companies  for  which  Western  Union  stock  has  been  issued  have  been  canceled. 
There  are  about  11,000  stockholders  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  only  about  50 
of  whom  hold  laige  blocks  of  stocks.  The  r^ular  dividend  is  5  per  cent,  and  has 
been  so  for  a  number  of  years.     (226. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  further  that  tne  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  Tel^raph 
Company  has  not  been  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  service  and  with  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  betterment  of  the  system.  Referring  to  the 
absorption  by  the  Western  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  American 
Union  Telegraph  Companies  in  1879,  he  says  that  he  is  unable  to  tell  whether  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  was  increased  at  that  time  or  not,  but  whether  it 
was  or  not  (referring  to  an  opinion  of  the  United  States  court  of  appeals)  thero  was 
no  moro  increase  in  the  capitalization  than  the  values  of  the  property  absorbed 
would  w^arrant  The  capitalization  per  mile  of  wire  has  steadily  gone  down 
because  the  property  has  been  reconstructed  without  adding  additional  capital  to  it, 
the  amount  for  reconstruction  being  taken  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company. 
(221.) 

3.  Cost  of  reproduction. — ^Mr.  Clabk,  referring  to  the  arguments  that  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  property  should  be  the  proper  test  of  its  value,  maintains  that  this 
is  not  the  correct  test.  Moreover,  the  claim  that  the  lines  can  be  reproduced  for 
$120  to  $130  per  mile  is  preposterous.  This  would  not  be  true  even  if  there  were 
but  2  wires  to  the  line,  and  while  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  lines  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  have  only  2  wires,  on  manv  of  the  lines  of  the  system 
tiiere  are  as  many  as  200  wires,  which  make  it  very  much  more  expensive.  The  cost 
of  expensive  terminals  in  the  various  cities  (many  of  which  run  up  into  the  millions 
of  dollars)  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  property.  It  cost  the  company  $100,000  per  mile  to  construct  the  underground 
and  pneumatic  system  for  3  miles  from  the  uptown  to  the  down  town  offices  in  New 
York  City.    The  witness  further  maintains  that  another  factor  in  the  value  of  the 
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property  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  built  up  by  the  brains  of  many  managers  and  has 
a  certain  value  which  might  be  termed  its  good  will.  The  property  as  it  is  to-day 
represents  in  a  large  part  many  renewals  and  reconstructions;  this  outlay  would 
amount  to  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  expended  since  1866.     (215. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  he  can  not  make  an  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  mile  of  poles  with  1  wire,  because  there  are  so  many  varying  conditions  in 
the  country  as  to  render  an  estimate  unreliable.  He  also  states  that  he  can  not  esti- 
mate the  cost  per  mile  of  wire  and  the  cost  of  terminals,  for  the  same  reason. 
(221,222.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  cost  of  building  a  telegraph  line  varies.  He  has 
known  a  good  single- wire  telegraph  line  to  be  built  for  $150  per  mile,  and  he  has 
known  single  lines  of  telegrapn  in  cities  to  cost  $10,000  under  ground.     (204. ) 

4.  CapUalizaHon  of  Postal  Telegraph  Company. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  was,  at  the  time  of  the  acauisition  of  the 
property  by  the  CommercialCable  Company,  exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  Cable  Com- 
pany. The  whole  capital  of  the  Postal  Company — $^,000,000 — is  in  bonds  issued  by 
the  Cable  Company  in  exchange  for  $20,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Postal  Company  and 
for  property  since  acquired.  The  Postal  Company  has  no  shares  of  the  stock  out- 
standing on  its  land-hne  properties.  The  Postal  Company  has  no  sinking  fund  and 
no  cumulative  feature  in  its  interest-bearing  bonds.  The  $20,000,000  of  bonds  cover 
not  only  the  tangible  property  of  the  companv,  but  its  franchises,  patents,  and  a 
variety  of  requisites  for  carrying  on  the  telegrapn  business.     (194. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  has  $18,000,000  of 
4  per  cent  bonds,  and  that  that  does  not  cover  all  that  the  lines  nave  cost,  which  is 
alx>ut  $20,500,000.  On  the  mileage  given  by  that  company  in  the  United  States  it 
is  capitalized  at  $782  per  mile  of  poles  and  $121  per  mile  of  wire.  This  company 
was  the  result  of  a  number  of  reorganizations  of  other  companies  and  lias  been  built 
up  on  practically  a  cash  basis.     (212-213. ) 

5.  Profits  of  the  Western  Union  telegraph  system. — Mr.  Randall  traces  the  growth  of 
the  Western  Union  telegraph  system,  beginning  in  1858,  when  its  capital  stock  was 
only  $385,780,  and  states  that  during  the  next  8  years  its  stock  dividends  amounted 
to  nearly  $18,000,000;  that  the  lareest  dividend  declared  by  the  company  up  to  1874 
was  414  per  cent.  The  company  has  realized  $100,000,000  in  25  years  in  dividends. 
An  investment  of  $1,000  in  Western  Union  stock  in  1858  would  have  received  up  to 
1890  stock  di^^dends  of  more  than  $50,000  and  cash  dividends  equal  to  $100,000,  or 
3Q0  per  cent  of  cash  dividends  per  year.     (243-244. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker's  investigations 
showed  that  early  investments  in  Western  Union  stock  have  received  an  average  of 
^K)  per  cent  cash  dividends  per  year  from  1858  up  to  1890  and  150  per  cent  per  year 
in  stock  dividends  besides.  Cash  dividends  for  the  period  from  1858  to  1866  were 
100  per  cent  a  year  and  the  total  dividends  700  per  cent  a  year.     (190.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  annual  gross  earnings  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  amount  to  nearly  $25,000,000,  while  the  gross  expenses  are  about$18,500  000, 
whicn  leaves  a  balance  of  something  over  $6,000,000  for  dividends  on  the  stock,  for 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  for  sinking-fund  purposes,  with  a  small  surplus.  The 
expenses  for  a  year  are  made  up  of  operating  and  general  expenses,  amounting  to 
over  $13,000,000;  rental  of  leased  lines,  over  $1,5(W,000;  maintenance  and  recon- 
struction, nearly  $3,000,000;  taxes,  a  little  over  $500,000;  equipment,  a  little  over 
$300,000.  The  operating  and  general  expenses  for  salaries  amount  to  $9,000,000, 
or  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  expenses,  which  does  not  include  the  salaries 
for  regular  linemen,  special  line  gangs,  and  general  labor  expenses.     (216.) 

6.  Pr^ls  of  Postal  Telegraph  Company. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph dompany  earned  and  paid  4  per  cent  dividends  previous  to  the  sale  of  its 
property  and  has  just  about  earned  the  interest  that  has  been  paid  by  the  Cable 
Company  on  the  bonds  since  the  acquisition  of  its  property  by  that  company.    ( 194. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  all  the  earnings  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Compaiiy  above 
dividends  of  4  per  cent  paid  on  its  $20,000,000  of  bonds  have  been  invested  in 
extension  and  new  construction,  but  that  it  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  accurately 
the  amount  of  surplus  earnings  that  have  gone  into  the  property.     (194,  202. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  Commercial  Cable  lines  have  up  to  this  time  had  an 
advantage  over  the  land  lines  in  earning  capacity.     (202. ) 

C.  Telein*apli  rates* — 1.  Telegraph  rates  in  United  States. — Mr.  Randall  states 
that  the  rates  for  telegrams  in  this  country  are  so  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  they  are  from  one  place  to  another  without  going  to  a  telegraph  office  and  mak- 
ing inquiry.  He  submits  a  table  showing  the  rates  from  New  York  to  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  country,  ranging  from  25  cents  for  10  words  and  2  cents  for  each 
additional  word  to  $1  and  7  cents.    This  table  is  as  follows: 
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Alabama,  50  and  3. 

Arizona,  $1  and  7. 

Arkanaafl,  50  and  8  and  60  and  4. 

Gallfomia,  fl  and  7. 

Colorado,  75  and  5. 

Connecticut,  25  and  2. 

Delaware.  25  and  2. 

District  oi  Columbia.  25  and  2. 

Florida,  60  and  4. 

Georfiria,  50aDd8. 

Idaho,  f  1  and  7. 

Illinois,  50  and  3. 

Chicago,  40  and  8. 

Indiana,  60  and  8  and  40  and  8. 

Indian  Territory,  75  and  5. 

Iowa,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Kansas,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Kentucky,  60  and  8  and  40  and  3. 

Louisiana,  60  and  4. 

Maine.  25  and  2. 

Manitoba,  75  and  5. 

Maryland,  25  and  2,  80  and  2,  and  40  and  8. 

Massachusetts,  25  and  2. 

Minnesota,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Missiodppi,  60  and  8. 

Missoun,  60  and  4  and  60  and  8. 


Montana,  75  and  5. 

Nebraska.  60  and  4  and  50  and  3. 

Nevada,  #1  and  7. 

New  Brunswick,  50  and  8. 

New  Hampshire,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

New  Mexico,  75  and  5. 

New  York,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

North  Carolina.  50  and  3. 

North  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Ontario,  40  and  8. 

Oregon.  $1  and  7. 

Pennsylvania,  25  and  2  and  20  and  1. 

Quebec,  40  and  8. 

Rhode  island,  25  and  2. 

South  Carolina,  50  and  3. 

South  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Tennessee,  50  and  3  and  40  and  3. 

Texas,  75  and  5  and  50  and  3. 

Utah.  75  and  5. 

Vermont,  25  and  2. 

Virginia,  40  and  3,  80  and  3,  and  25  and  2. 

Washington,  $1  and  7. 

West  Virginia.  40  and  3  and  35  and  2. 

Wisconsin,  50  and  3. 

Wyoming.  75  and  5. 


Mr.  Randall  says  that  there  are  special  rates  less  than  the  commercial  rates  given 
in  the  table,  but  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  universality  even  in  respect  of 
these  special  rates.  He  believes  in  uniformity  of  rates;  he  does  not  think  distance 
should  be  considered  in  telegraphy  any  more  than  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  The 
company  has  the  line  erected  and  the  operators  employed,  and  it  really  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  send  a  telegram  from  Maine  to  California  than  from  washin^on  to 
Alexandria.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  telegraph  business  of  the  company  is  done 
within  a  radius  of  1,000  miles  of  New  York,  and  rates  on  that  business  would  pay  for 
any  deficiency  in  the  revenues  for  longer  distances.     (251,  257,  258.) 

Mr.  Clark  describes  the  various  kinds  of  rates  in  force  in  the  telegraph  system  of 
the  country.  The  commercial  rates  are  made  up  in  different  ways.  For  instance,  in 
some  8tat€«  the  rate  for  a  10- word  message  is  25  cents  for  the  whole  State  and  there 
are  also  such  special  rates  from  State  to  State  and  between  large  centers.  The  rates 
for  local  purposes  all  through  the  country,  if  not  thus  specially  determined,  are  made 
up  by  a  system  of  squares,  a  square  being  50  miles  each  way,  and  the  rate  being  25 
cents  from  any  square  to  any  two  circles  of  contiguous  squares.  The  highest  rate 
chai^ged  for  the  country  is  $1,  which  is  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
is  also  a  system  of  night  rates  east  of  the  Rodky  Mountains,  by  which  messases  can 
be  transmitted  during  the  night  and  delivered  next  morning  at  about  half  me  day 
rate,  there  being  no  rate  less  than  20  cents.     (209,  210. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  rates  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  for  messa^ 
of  10  words,  exclusive  of  date,  address,  and  signature,  range  from  20  cents,  applying 
locally  in  a  few  cities,  to  $1,  applying  beti^-een  the  extremes  of  the  Atlantic  ana 
Pacific  coasts,  and  that  the  average  amount  received  per  message  during  the  year 
1900  was  34.2  cents.  He  states  further  that  the  small  customer  is  as  cheaply  served 
as  the  large  customer,  a  circumstance  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  telegrams  every  message  takes  exactly  as  much  time  of  the  operating  service 
and  as  mucn  use  of  the  lines  as  every  other  message  of  equal  leneth. 

Rates  are  fixed  on  a  system  similar  to  the  zone  system.  Tne  whole  country  is 
divided  into  squares,  and  the  rate  is  made  from  one  square  to  another.    (194, 195. ) 

2.  Comparison  of  Ewropean  and  American  telegraph  rates, — Professor  Parsons 
states  that  the  average  telegraph  receipts  in  this  country  are  about  31  cents  for  ordi- 
nary messages,  while  in  European  countries  the  rate  is  very  much  less.  He  submits 
the  following  table  showing  tne  comparative  rates  for  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries to  be  leas  than  one-half  what  the  rates  are  in  this  country: 


Country. 


Great  Britain 

France , 

Germany 

Belgium , 

Swluerland . 

Austria 

United  States 


Cidinary 
Ordinary  |  minimum 
rate  per  i  change  per 
word.    I  message. 


Cml9. 
1 
1 
U 


1 

2  t<»  7 


Cents. 


12 
10 
12 
10 
12 
11 
25 


Averafi^e 
receipt 

per  mes- 
sage. 


OnUi, 
15* 
15* 


H 


81 
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Mr.  Parsons  asserts  that  the  difference  in  rates  between  the  United  States  and 
European  countries  can  not  be  accounted  for  wholly  upon  the  greater  distances  in 
the  United  States,  as  is  claimed  by  the  Western  Union  Company,  because,  if  the 
total  cost  for  maintenance  and  reconstruction  of  the  Western  Union  were  taken  as  a 
basis  for  calculation,  the  increased  cost  per  message  would  not  exceed  3  cents.  (186, 
187.) 

Mr.  Randall  declares  that  the  rates  for  tel^raph  service  in  this  country  are 
excessive  and  very  much  higher  than  the  rates  lor  similar  service  in  the  European 
countries  where  the  telegraph  is  under  government  control.  Sixtv-one  per  cent  of 
the  telegraph  lines  of  the  world  are  under  government  ownership,  in  the  European 
countries  no  more  charge  is  made  for  100  miles  than  for  1  mile,  the  iBame  principle 
being  applied  to  the  tilegraph  there  as  to  our  postal  system.  In  most  of  these 
countries  the  postal  service  and  telegraph  are  combined,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them 
the  combined  service  makes  a  i)rofit.  He  instances  Italy  in  1890  aa  having  a  net 
profit  of  $306,837  from  the  combined  service.  He  quotes  from  Postmaster-General 
wanamaker: 

"  I  believe  that  a  telegraph  company  could  make  a  great  deal  of  money  on  a  uni- 
form 25-cent  20- word  message  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  business 
on  lower  rates  would  be  so  large  that  the  profits  of  the  telegraph  company,  in  my 
judgment,  would  not  be  diminished."     (244. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  states  that  the  rates  for  telegraph  service  in  this  country  are  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  rates  in  European  countries,  where  the  lines  are  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  service  here  is  inferior.  The  Western  Union  Company,  in 
making  comparisons  with  European  countries,  has  always  contended  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  rates  were  higher  here  than  there  was  because  of  the  greater  distances. 
The  Western  Union,  in  making  this  argument,  always  attempts  to  minimize  European 
distances  and  magnify  distances  in  the  United  States,  and  ne  submits  some  figures 
taken  from  the  Western  Union  statistics  in  support  of  his  statement.     (271. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  average  rate  received  for  telegrams  of  all  lengths  by  the 
Western  Union  Company  is  30.8  cents  and  the  operating  expense  about  25.1  cents. 
These  figures  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  and  expenses  by  the  number 
of  telegrams.  In  Great  Britain  the  average  cost  per  message  is  15  cents.  If  the  rates 
of  Great  Britain  were  raised  to  practically  what  they  are  in  the  United  States,  the 
service  would  perhaps  be  self-supporting.  He  states,  however,  that  the  messages 
parsing  over  international  lines  in  Europe  are  charged  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  for 
similar  messages  in  the  United  States.     (224-226. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  telegraph  rates  in  the  European  countries  are  based  on 
the  entire  count  of  the  message,  including  address  and  signature.  The  rate  in  Great 
Britain  is  12  cents  as  a  minimum,  which  covers  12  words,  and  1  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  In  France  the  charge  is  10  cents  for  10  words  or  less,  in  Norway  13  . 
cents,  and  in  Germany  12  cents  for  10- word  messages.  In  Belgium  15  words  or  less 
may  be  sent  for  10  cents.  The  additional  rates  in  each  of  these  countries  are  about 
1  cent  per  word.    Messages  to  all  distances  are  apparently  at  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Clark  asserts  further  that  the  distances  in  European  countries  are  very  short 
compared  with  those  in  the  United  States.  The  circuits  in  which  the  25-cent  rate 
would  apply  in  the  United  States  are  much  larger  than  the  usual  circuits  in  Great 
Britain,  with  which  he  makes  particular  comparisons.  About  65  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  messages  in  Great  Brita''^  are  sent  into  and  out  of  London.  Distance  is  a  very 
important  item  in  any  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rates  in  England 
can  be  properly  compared  with  the  rates  in  the  United  States,  the  conditions  being 
so  different. 

Finally  Mr.  Clark  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  charge 
made  for  the  address  and  signature  of  the  message,  while  in  the  European  countries, 
with  which  comparisons  have  l)een  made,  these  matters  are  counted  as  part  of  the 
message.  While  the  rates  oi  the  European  countries  would  appear  on  their  face  to 
be  much  below  the  rates  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  found  upon  examination 
that  a  message  in  the  United  States  costing  25  cents  would  average  21  words  long,  and 
at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  word,  which  is  common  in  the  European  countries,  this  would 
cost  21  cents  per  10- word  message.     (208,  209.) 

Referring  to  the  rates  in  the  European  countries,  Mr.  Chandler  says: 

'*  In  European  countries  the  distances  are  very  short  in  comparison  with  ours,  and, 
besides,  in  European  countries  every  word  is  charged  for.  Here  the  rate  is  upon 
the  message  itself.  The  date,  addref»p,  and  signature  are  not  paid  for.  *  *  *  I 
have  repeatedly  been  infoniunl,  l«(>ih  by  telegniph  ullicers  abroad  and  persons  using 
the  telegraph  there,  that,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  all  words  are  charged  for 
by  foreign  governments  and  that  the  distances  within  the  limits  of  European  coun- 
tries are  less  than  in  the  United  States,  rates  there  are  nowhere  lower  than  here,  and 
in  caefe  of  messages  going  from  one  country  to  another  they  are  much  higher." 
(194,  195,  202,  203.) 
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Professor  Pabsomb  replies  that  Mr.  Clark's  comparisons  are  vitiated  by  his  assump- 
tion that  11  words  is  the  average  of  the  address  and  signature,  thus  making  21  words 
the  ordinary  message  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  President  Green,  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  some  years  ago  placed  the  average  number  of  words  in 
the  address  and  signature  at  7  per  message.  Even  if  the  average  message  were  21 
words  here  the  comparison  would  not  be  fair,  for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  aver- 
age message  for  England  is  about  15  words  only.  The  minimum  rates  at  which 
messages  can  be  sent,  and  the  actual  average  charge,  are  vital  matters  for  making 
comparisons.  In  Great  Britain  a  messi^  from  any  p<)int  to  any  other  point  in  that 
country  may  be  sent  for  12  cento.  From  any  point  in  the  States  of  Massachusetto, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  or  New  Jersey  to  another  point  in  the  same  State  is  25  cento. 
The  average  charge  for  all  messages  in  Great  Britain  is  about  15  cento,  as  afainst  31 
cento  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clark  admitted,  says  Mr.  Parsons,  that  S  cento  a 
message  added  in  Great  Britain  would  pay  for  all  extensions  and  cover  the  interest 
ehaives  on  a  debt  overloaded  by  the  purchase  of  lines  at  about  four  times  their  value. 
By  Western  Union  data  less  than  3  cento  of  the  31  chaiged  in  the  United  States  are 
due  to  distance,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  telegraph  expenses  are  not  run  up  by 
paying  high  wages.     (887. ) 

3.  mlemaiiorMl  rates. — Mr.  Clark  states  that,  as  to  the  through  business  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  one  can -register  a  code  address  just  as  is  done  in  respect  of 
cable  messages  and  pay  $5  per  year  for  that  registration,  but  that  that  system  is  not 
used  by  the  general  public  oecause  it  is  too  expensive.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
practiodly  aU  the  general  business  passing  between  London  and  any  of  the  laige 
cities  on  the  Continent  would  be  on  the  same  count  as  business  in  the  United  States, 
the  tendency  being  to  make  it  more,  because  the  names  of  streete  are  much  more 
involved  there  than  here.  The  rate  for  all  international  business  in  Europe  is  made 
on  a  word-count  and  not  on  a  count  of  10  words  or  less.  The  rate  between  London 
and  Paris  is  5  cento  per  word,  or  $1.05  on  the  message  of  the  average  sent  in  this 
country  at  the  10- word  rate;  whereas  from  New  York  to  any  part  of  New  England, 
Pennsyh^nia,  or  New  Jersey  (which  is  practicallv  the  same  distance),  the  rate 
would  be  but  25  cento.  '^From  London  to  Marseilles,  827  miles,  the  rate  is  5  cento 
a  w^ord;  that  would  be  the  same  as  Paris— f  1.05— while  our  rate  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  about  the  same  distance,  is  40  cento.  From  London  to  St.  Petersburg  the 
distance  is  1,774  miles,  and  the  price  is  11}  cento  a  word,  or  $2.41  for  21  words, 
while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Gralveston,  1,789  miles,  is  75  cento.  From  London 
to  Berlin  is  746  miles,  and  the  tel^raph  toll  6  cento  a  word,  or  $1.25  for  21  words, 
while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  the  same  distance,  is  40  cento.  From 
London  to  Rome  is  1,192  miles,  and  the  rate  is  6}  cento  per  word,  or  11.37  for  21 
words,  as  compared  with  our  charge  of  60  cento  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
1,344  miles.*'     (209.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  cable  rate  from  New  York  to  Europe  is  25  cento  per 
word,  and  that  for  a  less  distance  it  might  be  less,  because  less  money  is  invested  in 
the  line  for  a  shorter  distance.  The  comparisons  as  to  the  rates  from  New  York  t^ 
various  pointo  in  this  country  with  the  rates  from  London  to  various  European 
countries  are  fair,  although  as  a  part  of  the  distance  from  London  to  the  continental 
cities  is  bv  cable,  because  the  cable  distance  from  England  to  the  Continent  is  very 
short.  The  rates  from  one  continental  place  in  Europe  to  another  are  practically  the 
same  as  from  England  to  any  of  the  continental  countries,  the  rate  from  Pans  to 
Berlin  being  4  cento  per  word.     (218. ) 

Professor  Parsons  replies  that  Mr.  Clark's  comparisons  of  American  rates  from 
New  York  with  European  rates  from  London  is  unfair,  (1)  because  the  American 
rates  are  internal,  while  the  European  are  international,  each  country  adding  ito  own 
tariff;  (2)  the  American  rates  are  land  rates,  while  the  European  rates  include  the 
cable  from  England  to  the  Continent,  which,  as  Mr.  Clark  admito,  is  infinitely  more 
costly  than  the  land  service.'    (887. ) 

Professor  Parsons  criticises  the  statemento  made  at  various  earlier  times  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  in  respect  of  the  distances  between  various  European 
places  and  between  places  in  the  United  States,  saving  that  for  the  purposes  of  mak- 
ing out  their  cases  the  Western  Union  has  magnifi^  the  American  distances  and 
minimized  the  European  distonces,  and  in  a  table  submitted  to  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee in  1870  had  not  correctly  stated  the  distance,  but  had  put  the  distances  from 
one-third  to  one-half  less  than  the  actual  distances.^  The  rates  compared  by  the 
Western  Union,  moreover,  were  for  internal  traffic  in  the  United  States  and  for  inter- 
national traffic  in  Europe,  international  traffic  being,  because  of  different  controlling 

1  The  distances  stated  by  Mr.  Clark  in  his  testimony— 126— before  the  Industrial  Commission  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  stated  by  Mr.  Parsons  as  being  correct. 
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authorities^  much  more  expensive  than  internal.  For  internal  traffic  in  the  United 
States,  the  rates  were  found  by  the  committee  of  1870  to  be  from  three  to  four  times 
as  high  as  for  internal  traffic  under  European  systems  operated  by  the  government 
(187-188.) 

4.  Density  ofpopuUUion  and  amount  of  service  in  United  SuUes  and  foreign  countries. — 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Clabk,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  comparisons  that  have  been  made  by  other  witnesses  m 
regard  to  the  telesraph  in  Great  Bntain,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  are  unfair. 
The  area  of  all  these  countries,  their  population,  the  density  of  population,  and  all 
things  of  that  nature  should  be  taken  mto  consideration.  It  would  be  found  there- 
from that  the  service  in  the  United  Stutes  reaches  more  people,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, and  was  better  than  in  the  other  countries  mentioned.  He  gives  statistices  in 
support  of  this  general  proposition,  showing  that  there  are  about  39,000  places 
reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  connections  in  the  United  States, 
while  there  are  but  76,000  post-offices;  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  about  40,000 
post-offices  and  10,816  telegraph  offices.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  places  where  there 
are  postoffices  in  the  United  States  are  reached  by  the  telegraph,  while  in  Great 
Britain,  with  all  its  density  of  population  (which  he  gives  as  333  to  the  square  mile, 
while  it  is  only  24  to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  States),  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  places  reached  by  the  post-office  are  reached  by  the  telegraph.     (206-208. ) 

Mr.  Clark  submits  also  a  taole  showing  for  each  of  the  European  countries  and  for 
the  United  States  the  number  of  people,  the  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  tel^raph 
wires,  the  number  of  offices,  the  messages  sent,  the  receipts,  the  number  of  people 
to  the  square  mile,  and  the  number  of  people  to  1  mile  of  wire,  and  other  facts. 
He  asserts  that  these  figures  show  that  the  United  States  has  fewer  people  to  the 
square  mile  than  any  of  these  other  countries,  and  that  nevertheless  there  are  more 
miles  of  wire  proportionately  to  the  population  than  in  any  other  country.  There 
are  here  only  76  people  for  every  mile  of  wire,  while  Great  Britain,  with  a  very 
dense  population  and  a  lai^  proportion  of  mileage  of  wire  to  territory,  has  no  less 
than  130  people  to  every  mile  of  wire.  In  Germany  there  are  188  people  per  mile 
of  wire,  while  in  Russia  there  are  no  less  than  699  inhabitants  per  mile.  The  wit- 
ness holds  that  these  figures  show  the  superior  adequacy  of  American  telegraph 
facilities,  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  country.     (233, 234.) 

Professor  Farsons  replies  that  1  mile  of  wire  to  76  people  in  the  United  States 
against  1  mile  to  130  people  in  Great  Britain  proves  nothing  except  the  relative 
sparsity  of  population  in  the  United  States.  The  wire  mileage  tabulated  by  the 
Western  Union  includes  all  the  worthless  lines  that  were  bought  up  solely  to  get  rid 
of  rival  companies.  Mr.  Clark's  comparison  as  to  the  number  of  post-offices  and 
places  reached  by  the  telqi^ph  companies  is  invalid:  (1 )  Because  by  his  own  exhibit 
there  are  only  29,000  places  reached  by  telegraph  and  telephone.  (2)  Because  the 
number  si ven  for  the  British  telegraph  offices  is  the  figure  for  more  than  2  years 
prior  to  tne  date  of  the  figures  for  the  United  States.  (3)  Because  the  British  post- 
offices  are  overestimated.  The  1898  report  gives  the  number  of  post-offices  in  Great 
Britain  as  21,197  and  the  telegraph  offices  as  10,483.-  (4)  Because  telephone  connec- 
tions are  included  in  the  American  fibres  and  not  in  the  English,  i^)  Because 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Western  Union  offices  are  railway  offices,  while  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  British  offices  are  railway  offices.  (6)  Because  in  Great  Britain 
every  post-office  and  postal  box  is  a  place  of  deposit  for  telegrams.  Moreover,  the 
figures,  even  if  correct,  would  only  show  that  Great  Britain  had  a  much  greater  rela- 
tive development  of  post-offices  than  the  United  States.  The  implication  that  the 
telegraph  development  in  Great  Britain  is  relatively  less  than  the  United  States  is 
wholly  unwarranted,  even  on  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  since  10,816  offices  is  a  more  exten- 
sive service  in  Great  Britain  than  39,000  in  the  United  St&U^  with  30  tiims  t}io  area. 
(886,  887.) 

Professor  Parsons  admits  that  probably  there  is  greater  efficiency  of  service  in  this 
country  in  the  telegraph  system  m  some  respects  than  in  Europe,  but  says  that  can 
be  attributed  to  general  superiority  of  America  in  any  business  affairs.     (188. ) 

5.  Reduction  in  rates  in  United  States. — Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  Western  Union 
company  has  resulted  from  the  amalgamation  of  a  lai^  number  of  telegraph  com- 
panies. In  the  early  days  a  number  of  small  companies  were  exploited  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  made  their  own  tariffs,  so  that  if  one  wished  to  send  a  message  from 
a  remoteplace  to  another  remote  place  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  it  over  a  num- 
ber of  different  lines  and  pay  what  is  known  as  the  transit  rate  for  each  line,  there 
being  no  unification  of  service.  This  system  became  so  burdensome  that  consolida- 
tion became  necessary. 

As  the  result  of  the  consolidation,  rates  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  rates  of 
the  East  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  they  in  turn 
are  lower  than  the  rates  in  the  South.    The  reduction  of  rates  for  the  country  in 
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and  about  New  York  haa  been  about  20  per  cent  since  1866,  while  for  the  western 
and  southern  places  the  reductions  were  much  greater. 

The  rate  from  New  York  to  Bu^lo,  which  was  75  cents,  finally  became  25  cents, 
which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  New  York  State;  from  New  York  to  Cleve- 
land, $1.45  in  1866,  is  now  40  cents,  which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  Ohio;  to 
Chicago,  $2.05  in  1866,  now  40  cents;  other  places  in  Illinois,  50  cents;  Omaha, 
formerly  $4.45,  now  50  cente;  Denver,  $7,  now  75  cents;  Salt  Lake  City,  $7.25.  now 
75  cents;  San  Francisco,  $7.40,  now  $1:  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  ana  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  which  were  from  $10.20  to  $11.55,  now  $1;  Washington, 
formerly  75  cents,  now  25  cents;  Richmond,  $1.25,  now  35  cents;  Atlanta,  $2.35,  now 
50  cents;  New  Orleans,  $3.25,  now  60  cents;  Galveston,  Tex.,  $5.50,  now  75  cents. 

Mr.  (jlark  states  that  so  far  as  practicable  the  divisions  by  squares  have  been 
abandoned  and  the  rates  fixed  by  States. 

The  result  of  this  consolidation  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  and  to  all  other  interests  in  effecting  great  economy  of  service  and  great 
saving  in  time.  The  rates  to-day  aim  to  follow  the  develoj(ment  of  the  business  all 
the  time,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  keep  them  as  low 
as  possible,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  company  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest^ 
ment.     (214-215. ) 

A  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  from  the  report  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  shows  the  average  tolls  received  per  message  by  that  company  each  year  since 
1868.  I'nese  figures  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  of  the  company  from 
ordinary  messages  bv  the  total  number  of  ordinary  messages,  so  that  the  average 
includes  messagesofalUenethssentforall distances,  the  average  toll  received  in  1868 
was  $1,047  per  message.  By  1875  the  average  h^  fallen  to  54  cents,  and  by  1880  to 
38.4  cents.  Theaverage  receipts  in  1885  were  82. 1  cents  and  in  1890, 32.4  cents.  Since 
1895,  when  theaverage  receipts  were  30.7  cents,  there  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  the  average  from  year  to  year.  The  statistics  showing  the  average  cost  of  sending 
messa^,  wnich  are  obtained  bv  dividing  expenses  cnargeable  to  messages,  not 
includmg  interest  on  investment,  by  the  total  number  of  messages,  show  a  r^uction 
in  the  average  cost  from  63.4  cents  m  1868  to  25  cents  in  1878.  The  average  for  1900 
is  almost  precisely  the  same — ^25.1  cents.  The  average  for  the  latter  }rear  is  some- 
what greater  than  for  the  years  from  1885  to  1895,  during  several  of  which  the  aver- 
age cost  is  stated  at  between  22  and  23  cents  per  message.     (241. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  says  that  the  tenden^  is  to  cheaper  rates,  and  states  that  since 
1880  the  rate  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  has  been  reduced  from  $1.50  to 
$1,  and  that  the  rates  between  many  other  points  have,  since  1880,  been  reduced 
from  75  cents  and  $1  to  50  cents  and  60  cents,  respectively;  that  many  50  and  60  cent 
rates  of  15  or  20  years  ago  have  been  reduced  to  40  and  50  cents,  and  man^  rates  of 
40,  35,  and  30  cents  have  been  reduced  to  30  and  25  cents,  while  the  limits  within 
which  the  lower  rates  apply  have  from  time  to  time  been  extended.  The  r^uction 
in  rates  has  been  brought  about  lai^ly  by  the  disposition  to  secure  greater  uniformity 
and  to  extend  the  limits  within  which  specific  rates  prevail.     (194,  195,  202,  203.) 

6.  Proper  teUgraj>h  rates. — Professor  Pabsons  states  that  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker  informea  him  that  his  investigation  led  him  to  believe  that  a  uniform  10-cent 
rate  in  this  country  under  Government  ownership,  in  connection  with  the  postal 
system,  would  be  remunerative.  There  was  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  installed  some  years  ago,  on  which  a  10-cent  rate  was  made,  and  the 
company  paid  back  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  receipts  to  patrons  of  the  road  after 
paying  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital;  subsequentlv  it  reduced  the  rate  to  5  cents 
and  fltiU  paid  back  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  to  the  patrons  of  the 
company,  and  at  the  same  time  had  doubled  its  stock,  making  it  half  water,  thup 
showing  some  of  the  immense  profits  to  be  made  in  the  telegraph  service  from  low 
rates.     (18^190. ) 

Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  the  effect  of  a  general  reduction  in  rates  throughout  the 
United  States  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  telegraph  company  because  the  phjrsical 
capacity  of  the  wires  has  practically  been  reached.  The  companv  has  considered 
these  questions  and  has  not  thoug^ht  it  wise  to  adopt  any  reduction ;  it  has  been  tried  b^ 
other  companies,  such  as  the  Baltimoreand  Ohio,  and  always  with  failure.  While  it  is 
true  a  reduction  of  postage  rates  greatly  increased  the  number  of  letters  sent  and  also 
increased  the  revenues  of  the  postal  service,  that  principle  would  not  apply  to  the  tele- 
gnu>h  because  theGovemment  uses  the  facilities  of  other  people  for  the  postal  service 
and  has  no  large  investment.  For  instance  if  th  e  mail  matter  increases  considerably  all 
the  Government  has  to  do  is  to  put  another  car  on  the  railway,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  telegraph  a  new  line  has  to  be  constructed  with  an  increase  of  the  business. 
While  the  rates  of  postage  in  the  United  States  are  higher  than  they  are  in  Great 
Britain,  yet  the  British  post-office  makes  a  profit  while  the  United  States  post-office 
is  operated  at  a  loss.  He  attributes  this  to  the  greater  distances  that  mail  has  to 
be  carried  in  this  country  than  in  England.    If  me  telegraph  service  were  carried 
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into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country,  as  the  advocates  of  Grovemment  owner- 
ship desire,  the  result  would  be  a  deficiency  very  much  greater  than  the  deficiency 
in  Great  Britain.  He  admits,  however,  that  tne  decrease  in  rates  would  perhaps 
result  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  messages  sent.     (227-228.^ 

Mr.  Clark  refers  to  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  country  to 
reduce  telegraphic  rates,  all  of  which,  he  says,  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  present 
rates  are  justified  by  the  busineas  of  the  comj^ny.     (215. ) 

BaUimore  and  Onio  Tdegrraph. — Professor  JParsons  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Clark,  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph,  which  maintained  a  10  cent  rate  on 

19  long  routes  and  other  low  rates,  averaging  16}  cents  a  message  on  the  whole 
system,  became  bankrupt  in  consequence  of  its  low  tariff.  The  manager  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  telegraph  system  testified  at  a  hearing  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee that  the  system  made  a  profit  in  spite  of  its  low  rates,  and  that  the  Western 
Union  succeeded  m  buying  up  tne  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lines  merely  because  other 
departments  of  the  railroad  company  were  unprofitable,  and  the  sale  of  the  telegraph 
was  the  most  available  source  of  realizing  funds.     (888.) 

7.  Relations  between  telegraph  companies  and  effect  on  rates. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that 
there  is  an  understanding  between  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  Company  in  respect  to  certain  methods  of  competition,  giving  of  rebates,  etc., 
but  that  there  is  no  understanding  in  reference  to  any  mvision  of  business,  and  neither 
company,  as  a  rule,  accepts  messages  which  must  be  transmitted  over  the  lines  of 
the  other  company.  Since  this  understanding  has  been  had.  there  has  not  been  any 
increase  in  rates  to  the  public,  except  that  certain  particularly  low  rates — 10, 15,  and 

20  cent  rates — that  had  oeen  establiqned  by  the  vanous  smaller  competing  companies 
and  which  meant  a  loss  were  done  away  at  the  outset.  At  the  same  time,  he  says, 
a  much  larger  number  of  rates,  particularly  rates  between  distant  points,  was 
reduced.  Previous  to  this  understanding  the  most  insistent  customer  got  the  largest 
rebate,  and,  in  Mr.  Chandler's  judgment  the  understanding  has  resulted  in  benefit 
to  the  public  in  that  now  every  man  engaged  in  the  business  knows  that  he  has  just 
the  same  rates  as  his  competitor  and  that  no  one  has  any  advantage  over  another. 
No  complaints  because  of  the  refusal  to  ^ve  rebates  have  been  had  since  customers 
have  understood  that  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.     (195,  198.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  further  that  the  business  of  his  company  is  not  competitive  at 
all  points  with  the  Western  Union  Company,  that  the  Postal  Company  has  ofi&ces  at 
a  great  many  places  where  the  Western  iJmon  has  none,  and  the  Western  Union  has 
offices  at  a  great  many  more  places  where  the  Postal  Company  has  none.  At  the 
majority  of  the  Postal  Company's  stations,  however,  there  is  competition.  The 
number  of  messages  transmitted  by  the  Postal  Company  in  1900  was  about  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  country. 

In  Mr.  Chandler's  opinion,  the  understanding  in  reference  to  rates,  etc.,  between 
the  Postal  Company  and  the  Western  Union  ComjMiiy  has  not  destroyed  competition, 
though  it  has  restncted  it.  Unrestricted  competition  would  mean  destruction.  The 
existence  of  competing  lines,  however,  the  witness  holds  to  be  of  advantage  and  to 
result  in  the  doing  of  business  on  better  terms. 

Business  could  be  done  much  better  under  one  management,  he  thinks,  but  the 
difficulty  has  been  hitherto,  that  '*  when  the  whole  telegraph  business  has  for  a  time 
been  done  under  one  management  new  competition  has  sprung  up  of  a  wasteful  sort 
and  legislation  has  been  instituted  against  telegraph  companies.  Public  clamor  has 
been  raised  against  monopolies,  and  it  has  not  so  far  been  practicable  to  maintain  a 
single  service  for  any  considerable  time."     (195,  201,  203.^ 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  there  is  no  community  ownersnip  between  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Postal  companies.  The  Postal  follows  the  rates  of  the  Western  Union. 
They  have  no  interchange  of  messages.     (228-229. ) 

8.  Cost  ofusino  the  telephone  in  connection  miih  the  telegraph, — ^Mr.  Clark  states  that 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  independent  telephone  companies  which  run  their  lines 
into  a  remote  place,  there  is  an  increased  cost  to  the  public,  but  that  for  collecting 
and  distributing  through  the  telephone  companies  generally  there  is  no  increased 
cost.     (227.) 

D.  CrOTemmeiit  oi¥nenliip  In  Oreat  Britain. — 1.  General  working, — 
Professor  Parsons  says  that  England  made  a  mistake  when  it  bought  out  the  telegraph 
companies  by  buying  them  all  at  once  instead  of  one  at  a  time,  as  Prussia  had  done 
with  the  railroad  service.  It  also  paid  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  lines  were 
worth.  Notwithstanding  these  diidvantages  the  rates  were  immediately  lowered 
and  the  service  increased  and  bettered  in  every  way.  Telegraph  offices  have  been 
opened  in  the  post-offices,  and  messages  can  be  deposited  in  post-office  boxes.  The 
hours  of  labor  nave  been  shortened  from  56  to  48  and  42,  and  wages  increased.  The 
public  operation  of  the  telegraph  has  brought  about  a  harmony  of  interest.    Press 
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rates  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  figure  in  the  world  to-day.  The  niunber  of 
mesBaffea  doubled  in  2  years  after  the  Government  took  possession  and  has  subse- 
quenuy  very  largely  increased.  Social  intercourse  has  been  promoted.  The  per- 
centage of  social  messages,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  as 
well,  runs  up  sometimes  as  high  as  63  per  cent  of  the  to&l,  whereas  the  Western 
Union  has  stated  that  46  per  cent  of  the  telegraph  business  of  the  United  States  was 
speculative.  Where  the  rates  are  low  and  the  facilities  ample  the  masses  of  the 
people  use  the  telegraph  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  advantages  in  England  are 
low  rates,  good  service,  rapid  growm  of  the  system,  progressive  improvement  of 
labor,  harmonious,  uninterrupted  operation,  large  jwpular  use  of  the  telegraph,  a 
manflflement  whose  sole  aim  was  to  serve  the  people,  moderate  salaries  for  leading 
officiius,  no  big  fortunes  from  telegraph  manipulation,  and  universal  satisfaction  with 
the  situation.  The  opposite  of  fdl  this  is  true  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  need  not  make  the  mistakes  England  made  in  some  of  its  management  of  the 
telegraph  system.     ( 182-185. ) 

2.  Deficit  in  English  telegraph. — Mr.  Clabk  says  that  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
telegraph  system  in  Europe  are  very  much  obscured  in  all  the  countries  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  had  the  manhood  to  come  out  and  say  that  the 
telegraph  there  is  operated  at  a  loss.  There  has  been  a  deficit  of  nearly  $40,000,000  in 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph  system  of  Great  Britain  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  in  1870;  the  witness  submits  an  itemized  statement  to  verify  these  figures. 
The  losses  on  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britain  are  pro\dded  for  by  the  annual  ^nt 
made  by  Parliament  to  the  department.  The  grant  covers  all  the  cost  of  extensions, 
as  well  as  of  operation,  and  no  capital  charge  is  made  especially  for  the  tel€^^raph 
department,  the  whole  amount  including  the  interest  on  tne  original  stock  going  in 
as  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  post-office.     (211-213. ) 

Mr.  Clark  says  further  that  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  English  telegraph 
since  1870  is  brought  about  lar^ly  by  extending  the  system  without  commercial 
considerations  to  remote  and  insignificant  places,  and  that  if  the  same  policy  were 
pursued  in  this  country,  which  is  twenty-five  times  as  large,  and  not  nearly  so  thickly 
populated,  the  same  result  would  follow  in  an  intensified  d^;ree.     (215-216. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  raise  the  rates  in  England 
so  as  to  make  the  telegraph  service  self-sup}X)rting,  for  the  reason  that  the  policy  of 
the  British  Grovemment  is  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  comparatively  limited  number 
of  people  who  use  the  telegraph,  at  the  expense  of  all.     (220. ) 

Professor  Pabsons  states  tnat  while  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the 
English  tel^raph  system,  a  deficit  has  not  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  European 
countries.  He  states  that  in  England  the  returns  for  the  telegraph  system  are  so 
mixed  up  with  those  from  the  post-office  service  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
whether  the  telegraph  is  responsible  for  the  deficit.  The  post-office  and  telegraph 
systems  together  do  make  a  profit  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  and  the 
British  po£-office  is  operated  at  a  profit  of  $16,000,000.  Moreover,  other  reasons 
for  the  aeficit  in  the  English  telegraph  system  are:  That  England  paid  four  times 
the  fair  value  of  the  lines;  that  she  has  been  burdened  by  the  competition  of  the 
telephone;  and  especially  that  she  did  not  aim  at  a  profit  at  all,  but  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Telegraph  experts  in  England  have  stated  that  if  the  expenses 
were  properly  divided  between  the  mail  system  proper  and  the  telegraph,  there 
would  be  no  deficit  of  the  telegraph;  that  the  postal  authorities  were  anxious  to 
make  a  strong^showing  for  the  mail  department,  and  that  a  2  per  cent  variation  in 
the  division  of  expenses  l^tween  the  mail  department  and  the  telegraph,  or  a  slight 
increase  in  the  press  rates,  which  are  9  cents  per  100  words,  would  make  up  the 
deficit.  Moreover,  the  railroads  in  England  are  permitted  to  use  the  telegraph  free, 
which  is  a  mistake.     (188-189. ) 

Professor  Parsons  says  that  the  English  telegraph  system  is  not  run  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenues  for  the  public  treasury,  but  as  a  means  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion throughout  the  whole  country  and  giving  increased  facilities  of  communication 
to  all  classes,  as  well  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Kmgdom.     (126.) 

Professor  Parsons  criticises,  in  a  supplementary  affidavit,  Mr.  Clark's  statement 
that  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  English  telegraph  amounts  to  $37,000,000,  and 
says  the  estimates  of  deficiency  are  made  by  inducing  the  cost  of  new  construction, 
extensions,  etc.,  whereas  these  should  belong  to  the  capital  account.  The  difference 
caused  by  the  wrong  use  of  construction  cost  might  turn  a  small  deficit  into  a  big  one, 
or  might  change  a  profit  into  a  deficit.  For  example,  Mr.  Clark's  statement  shows  a 
deficit  of  £29,909  for  1880,  whereas  there  was  a  profit  of  £7,187  above  all  cost  of 
operation  and  mwntenance  and  interest  on  the  debt.  In  1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884 
there  was  also  a  profit  if  the  amounts  paid  out  for  new  construction,  etc.,  aro  put 
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into  capital  account.  The  British  Government  believes  that  the  country  gets  more 
than  a  full  return  for  the  deficit  in  the  development  of  business,  etc.,  through  low 
telegraph  rates.  If  the  telegraph  had  remained  in  private  hands  the  service  would 
have  cost  the  people  many  millions  more  than  the  total  Government  cost,  deficit 
and  all.  Moreover  a  deficit  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  it  depends  on  what  there 
is  to  show  for  it,  and  there  are  plenty  of  countries  that  do  not  have  any  deficit  in 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph.     (888. ) 

E.  Oeneral  dtftcattioii  of  CrOTemment  oivnersliip.— 1.  Right  under 
CojiKtituiion. — Professor  Pabsons  states  that  he  believee  that,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  a  postal  tele- 
graph system.  He  quotes  from  a  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and 
Post-RojEids  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  wherein  it  was  asserted  that  the  tele- 
graph came  under  the  same  category  as  the  post-office  as  a  governmental  function. 
The  Government  is  bound  to  supply  the  people  with  means  of  communication.  The 
postal  service  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  National  Government,  and  with 
the  increase  of  inventions  and  other  means  of  communication,  they  likewise  should 
be  administered  by  the  General  Government.     (182. ) 

Mr.  Roberts,  a  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
mittee, does  not  think  it  necessary  to  argue  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  own  and  operate  the  telegraph.  The  operation  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
is  the  best  evidence  that  the  Government  has  the  right;  if  it  has  the  right  to  trans- 
mit letters  it  certainly  has  the  right  to  handle  telegrams.  In  1866  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  practically  conceded  this  right  to  the  Government,  merely  asking 
that  Congress  should  permit  it  to  operate  the  system  for  the  term  of  at  least  5  years,  in 
order  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  might  not  be  destroyed.     (266. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitution 
to  utilize  the  best  available  means  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence,  and  it  is 
therefore  unconstitutional  for  the  telegraph  to  be  operated  as  a  private  monop>oly. 
Of  75  countries  the  telegraph  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Governments  in  all 
except  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Hawaii,  Honduras,  and  the  United  States.  This  wit- 
ness favors  especially  the  introduction,  by  the  Government,  of  the  methods  of 
machine  telegraphy,  his  account  of  which  is  summarized  below.     (890. ) 

2.  General  argumenifor  Govemriieni  ownership. — Mr.  Randall  says  that  his  ^neral 
reason  for  advocating  governmental  ownership  of  the  tel^raph  is  his  opposition  to 
a  monopoly  of  any  sort,  but  that  there  are  more  particular  reasons  why  the  telegraph 
should  oe  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  Thus  the  press  rates  are  extor- 
tionate. Large  dividends  are  paid  on  watered  stock,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  stock 
of  the  Western  Union  being  water.  The  telegraph  is  a  very  important  agency  in  the 
communication  of  intelligence,  and  has  been  so  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
gersons  as  to  become  a  monopoly,  with  power  to  levy  such  exactions  as  it  may  choose. 
The  first  telegraph  in  America  (irom  Washington  to  Baltimore),  was  built  with  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  and  was  operated  by  the  Post-Office  Department  for 
3  years,  and  the  control  by  the  Government  now  would  be  simply  a  return  to  original 
conditions.     (242.) 

Mr.  Roberts  says  that  while  practically  all  the  business  organizations  and  the  great 
thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the  country  favors  governmental  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  telegraph,  nobody  \yith  the  exception  of  the  Western  Union  Company 
seems  to  oppose  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  contest  of  the  people  against  the  Western  Union. 
The  witness  quotes  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  to  the  same  effect.  He  refers  to 
the  greed  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  requiring  the  public  to  pay 
the  late  stamp  tax  on  messages,  when  the  evident  intent  of  Congress  was  that  the 
company  itself  should  pay  it.     (272, 273, 274. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  when  the  English  Government  began  to  consider  the 
absorption  of  the  tel^raph  the  companies  used  every  effort  to  prevent  the  reform, 
and  made  all  sorts  of  objections,  every  one  of  which  has  been  answered  by  the 
results  of  the  public  system.  There  is  really  no  force  in  the  current  objections  to 
Government  ownership  aside  from  the  patronage  question,  and  that  difficulty  can  be 
solved.     (179-180. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  states  that  there  would  be  great  similarity  between  an  extension  of 
the  telegraph  service  under  governmental  ownership  and  present  rural  free  delivery 
in  the  Post-Office  Department.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  establishment  of 
rural  free  delivery  was  suggested,  it  was  denounced  by  some  as  impracticable,  and 
substantially  the  same  arguments  were  made  against  it  as  are  made  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  against  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  service  to  remote 

g laces  where  tne  service  would  not  be  self-sustaining.    But  the  rural  free  delivery 
as  been  greatly  increased;  it  is  found  very  beneficial  to  rural  communities,  and  it 
would  hanily  lie  suggested  that  it  should  be  abolished.     (272. ) 
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'  Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  a  select  committee  of  Congress  in  1870  estimated  that  the 
annual  saving  by  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  would  be  at  least  |1,500)000« 
Inasmuch  as  the  receipts  of  the  telegraph  company  are  now  four  times  what  they 
were  in  1870  the  saving  under  Government  operation  would  be  very  much  mater 
now,  even  if  there  were  no  improvements  made  in  operation.  By  cutting  ofi  divi- 
dends upon  watered  stocks  alone  the  saving  by  Government  mani^ment  would  prob- 
ably be  not  less  than  $4,000,000  per  annum.     (892. ) 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  knows  of  no  reason  why  the 
Government  mieht  not  conduct  the  telegraph  business  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  by 
corporations.  Whether  this  would  be  the  case,  however,  he  thinks  is  another  ques- 
tion. He  says,  however,  that  judging  from  the  excellence  of  the  mail  service,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  Government  could  conduct  the  business  more  cheaply  in  some 
respects  than  corporations  can,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  the  incentive  to  earn 
dividends  it  might  be  that  the  Government  could  carry  on  the  telegraph  business  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  It  would  be  practicable,  he  thinks,  to  introduce  the 
tel^raph  into  many  country  post-offices  and  have  both  the  mail  service  and  the  tele- 
graph service  operated  by  the  same  force,  with  a  considerable  saving  in  expenses. 
Mr.  Chandler  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  results 
of  governmental  ownership  in  Europe,  but  believes  that  the  management  of  the  tele- 
graph bv  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  generally  acceptable  to  the  public  but 
not  profitable  to  the  Government.     (200. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  thinks  that  the  r^^lation  by  Confess  of  the  telegraph  business 
under  competitive  conditions  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter.     (202. ) 

3.  Argument  against  Oovemmeni  ovmerahip. — Mr.  Clark  states  that  there  would  be 
no  advantage  in  the  governmental  ownership  of  the  tel^^ph  even  by  combining 
postal  and  tel^^ph  business  in  the  small  offices,  because  the  employees  of  the 
Government  would  necessarily  have  to  be  operators  as  well,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  telegraph  operators  to  run  the  other  business  of  the  Goveminent  The 
amunent  in  favor  of  governmental  ownership  is  chiefly  based  on  the  experience  of 
a  lew  foreign  countries  where  conditions  are  much  different  from  those 'in  the  United 
States.     (229.) 

Mr.  Clark  supposes  that  the  Government,  by  employing  the  same  class  of  ability 
that  the  companies  have,  and  by  maintaining  a  permanent  civil  service,  could  ope- 
rate the  telegraph  substaiitially  aa  well  as  a  private  company  could.  But  there  is 
very  much  popular  antagonism  to  the  civil  service  examination  arrangement.  If 
the  telegraph  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  there  would  hi  clamoring 
from  all  over  the  country  for  telegraph  service,  whether  there  was  any  need  for  it  or 
not,  and  it  would  be  made  the  hasas  of  log-rolling  schemes  by  members  of  Congress 
just  as  is  the  case  now  in  the  river  and  harbor  appropriations. 

He  does  not  think  the  &u;t  that  there  is  no  great  deficit  in  the  Post-Office  Departr 
ment  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Government  operating  the  telegi^h,  because 
the  conditions  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  telegraph.  The  post-office  employs 
a  vehicle  provided  by  the  capital  of  corporations  or  others  for  the  distribution  of  the 
mails,  while  in  the  tel^raph  a  great  deal  of  capital  must  be  invested  in  lines.  » 

The  Western  Union  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  business  of   S 
the  country.    After  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  there  was  an  immediate    1 
rush  of  people,  but  the  telegraph  company  already  had  quadruplex  instruments  on     ^ 
the  sround  and  was  able  to  handle  the  business.    The  policy  of  extending  the  tele- 
grapn  to  unprofitable  places  in  Great  Britain  has  caused  the  deficiency.    While  it 
would  be  a  public  convenience  to  those  places,  the  question  is  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  expense.    The  witness  does  not  believe  the  whole  people  should.     He  believes 
the  Government  could  not  make  a  juster  or  fairer  division  of  rates  than  now  exists, 
that  it  would  not  do  the  business  on  business  principles,  but  would  be  influenced  by 
local  and  political  considerations.     (229-232. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  criticises  the  argument  that  governmental  operation  of  the  telegraph 
would  be  unwise  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  governmental  employees. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  on  this  ground.  The  130,000  people  employed  in  tne  post- 
office  service  throughout  the  country  do  not  endanger  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  telegraph  service  could  be  added  to  the  Government 
rolls  without  any  danger  whatever.     (270. ) 

Professor  Parsons,  in  his  affidavit,  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  that  the 
evidence  ^ven  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  the  telegraph  was  chiefly  based  on 
the  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  Switzerlana,  and  Belgium.  Mr.  Parsons  says  that 
the  evidence  was  chiefly  based  on  the  broad  principle  that  the  fundamental  test  of 
any  telephone  is  its  effect  on  character,  justice,  government,  civilization,  the  hunian 
effect  being  far  more  important  than  any  material  consideration^  and  upon  other  like 
broad  facts.    He  recapitulates  the  arguments  set  forth  in  his  onginal  testimony. 
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The  philosophy  of  public  ownership  and  cooperative  industry  rests  primarily  on 
ooncdderations  entirely  above  the  material  plane  and  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  sta- 
tistics of  dollars  and  wires  and  offices,  etc.     (886. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  answered  the  general  objections  to  governmental  ownership  of  the 
telegraph  by  saying  that  political  influences  should  not  control  the  selection  or  dis- 
chaige  of  employees.  The  operation  of  the  telegraph  is  a  technical  service,  and 
civil-service  rules  should  be  rigidly  applied,  promotions  being  based  upon  efficiency 
and  skill.  Life  positions  and  a  pension  system  should  be  the  reward  of  faithful 
service.     (890. ) 

.  4.  Advocates  of  Oovemment  ownership  of  the  telegraph, — ^Mr.  Roberts  states  that  the 
governmental  ownership  of  the  tel^r&ph  has  been  advocated  by  some  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the  country  for  many  years  (many  of  whom  he  names) ;  by 
l^^latures,  city  councils,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  labor  organ- 
izations, representing  many  millions  of  citizens;  by  many  of  the  most  important  and 
influential  newspapers  of  the  country  (some  of  which  the  witness  names) .  Since  1866 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  have  favorably  reported  bills  looking  toward 
Government  ownership  on  sixteen  different  occasions.  Only  twice  in  that  time  has 
any  adverse  report  been  made.  One  of  these  was  a  short  report  which  did  not  con- 
sider the  question  at  all.  A  great  many  of  the  Postmasters-General  have  advocated 
the  governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph  in  connection  with  the 
postal  system,  beginning  with  a  Postmaster-General  under  the  Administration  of 
President  Polk  in  1846.  The  same  thing  was  advocated  by  Henry  Clay  in  1844. 
The  witness  gives  quotations  from  many  of  these  persons,  all  of  whom  favored  the 
governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph,  either  on  constitutional 
grounds  or  on  grounds  of  public  policy.     (266-268. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  more  than  75  bills  have  been  before  Congress  advocating 
the  postal  telegraph,' and  16  investigating  committees  have  reported  in  its  favor.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  Grange,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Railwajr  Union, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the 
People's  Party,  the  Prohibitionists,  and  many  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  bodies 
have  advocated  the  system,  and  more  than  2,000,000  votes  have  been  cast  for  it. 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  in  1890,  declared  that  the  only  visible  opponent  was  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Compan}^.     (890. ) 

Mr.  A.  L.  Randall,  chairman  International  Typographical  Union  committee  on 
Grovemment  control  and  ownership  of  the  telegraph,  states  that  in  1893  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  of  North  America,  at  its  forty-first  annual  session,  held 
in  Chicago,  firet  advocated  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  in 
resolutions  offered  by  himself;  and  that  a  committee  was  appointed  at  this  meeting  to 
organize  the  country,  and  in  a  short  time  petitions  and  resolutions  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  300,000  people  came  up  to  Congress  and  were  referred  to  the  Ilouse  Post- 
Office  and  Post-Koads  Committee,  which  in  1894  accorded  a  hearing,  at  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other  interests  were  represented.  With  only  a 
few  exceptions  members  of  that  committee  and  other  members  of  Congress  admitted 
that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  furnish  the  speed- 
iest and  most  efficient  postal  service  possible,  and  that  the  telegraph  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  postal  service.  In  1896  the  Senate  Post-Office  Committee  granted 
another  hearing,  at  which  Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  a  famous  electrical  expert  and  inven- 
tor, among  others,  made  arsfuments  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Delany  had  per- 
sonally investigated  the  working  of  the  tele^ph  systems  of  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  ana  was  particularly  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  A  great 
many  mass  meetings  nave  been  held  throughout  the  country  agitating  the  question, 
and  the  business  community  is  regarding  governmental  ownership  with  great  favor. 

Mr.  Randall  says  further  that  almost  every  Postmaster-General  since  1846  has  been 
in  favor  of  the  Government  owning  the  telegraph;  the  witness  cites  especially  the 
reports  of  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker,  of  1892;  Postmaster-General  Maynard,  of 
1880,  and  Postmaster-General  Gresham,  of  1883.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  report,  among 
other  things,  contained  the  following: 

**Iam  rally  convinced  that  the  Government  will  never  properly  do  the  postal 
work  committed  to  it  until  it  uses  electricity  in  some  form,  and  therefore  I  advocate 
the  utilization  of  both  the  telegraph  and  telephone  at  its  earliest  practicable  day." 

Postmaster-General  Gresham  said: 

"  The  same  principle  which  will  justify  and  demand  the  transference  of  the  mail  on 
many  chief  routes  from  the  horse-draw^n  coach  on  common  highways  to  steam- 
impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water  is  equallv  potent  to  warrant  the  calling  of  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  in  aid  of  the  post-ofece  in  discharge  of  its  great  functions 
of  rapidly  transmitting  correspondence  and  intelligence." 

This  measure,  says  the  witness,  has  been  indorsed  by  every  commercial  body  in 
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the  United  States;  the  National  Board  of  Trade  at  almost  all  of  its  sessions  for  the 
last  12  years  has  resolved  in  favor  of  it.  He  cites  a  report  made  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1894,  in  which  he  elaborately  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, and  favored  in  unequivocal  terras  the  taking  over  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service  in  aid  of  the  postal  service.     (241-245. ) 

5.  Attitude  of  labor  organizations. — Mr.  Roberts  states  that  the  International  Typo- 
graphioEil  Union  numbers  35,000  members,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  and 
influential  labor  organizations  in  existence.  In  1893  that  organization,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  put  itselt*  on  record  in  favor  of  the  governmental  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  telegraph  system,  and  since  that  time  it  has  effected  a  great  deal  by  way  of 
creating  a  sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  this  proposition.  There  is 
a  permanent  committee  of  the  union  for  this  purpose.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  at  the  hc^  of  which  is  Samuel  Gompers,  is  also  in  favor  of  governmental 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph,  and  is  doing  all  it  can  in  that  direction. 
A  fireat  many  petitions  have  come  up  to  Congress  from  all  over  the  country  advo- 
cating governmental  ownership.     (268,  273,  274.) 

S/ldethod  of  introducing  Oovemment  ownership, — Mr.  Chandler  thinks  that  in  case 
the  Government  should  ever  take  over  the  properties  of  the  telegraph  companies  it 
should,  in  justice,  appraise,  at  a  fair  value,  the  property  of  the  telegraph  companies 
which  exists  in  the  form  of  contracts,  franchises,  and  privileges,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
tangible  property  of  the  companies.  Property  of  that  kind,  he  says,  enters  very 
lari^ly  into  the  tel^p^ph,  has  cost  money,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  In  case  of  the  acquirement  of  telegraph  properties  by  the  Government,  he 
thinks  that  great  care  would  have  to  be  exercised  and  time  taken  for  the  change. 
(200,  201.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  believes  that  the  purchase  of  the  properties  of  the  existing  tele- 
graph companies  by  the  Government  would  be  inexp^ient,  because  the  Government 
would  be  allied  on  to  pay  many  times  the  actual  value  of  the  plant.  The  simplest 
course  for  the  Government  to  pursue  would  be  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
owners  of  some  improved  system,  such  as  the  Denany  system,  for  the  latter  to  con- 
struct the  first  line  and  operate  it  for  6  months  or  a  year  for  their  own  profit  at  10 
and  15  cent  rates  for  50  and  100  word  messages.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  plant 
is  working  satisfactorily  the  Government  should  then  be  obligated  to  take  over  the 
line,  paying  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  competition  thus  engendered  would  result  in  ruin  to  the  Western 
Union  Companjr,  because  there  would  be  time  for  a  natural  readjustment  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  The  company  might  lose  all  the  general  telegraph  business  and 
the  press  business,  but  there  is  enough  of  other  business  remaining  to  enable  it  to 
continue  at  a  profit.     (895. ) 

F.  Relations   to  nenrtpapers,  exchanges,  and  CrOTemment.— 1. 

Newgpaper  and  other  special  rates. — Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  press  rates  are  made  on 
a  basis  entirely  their  own,  because  of  the  larger  volume  of  business,  most  of  it  being 
done  during  the  night.  The  business  of  the  press  associations  is  largely  done  over 
leased  wires,  the  associations  paying  a  certain  rental  therefor,  the  company  itself  not 
having  any  farther  connection  with  that  business.  The  press  rates  on  matters  han- 
dled by  the  company  are  made  on  a  basis  of  circuits,  by  which  a  large  number  of 
papers  can  be  served  at  the  same  time,  thereby  promoting  economy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, with  due  re^rd  to  the  return  to  the  telegraph  company.  The  special  rates  to 
newspapers  for  a  single  transmission  to  one  paper  are  based  on  what  are  called  '*  the 
additional- word  rate''  of  the  day  message;  i.  e.,  one-third  of  the  additional  rate  for 
the  daytime  and  one-sixth  at  night,  so  that  where  the  regular  rate  is  25  cents  and  2 
cents  K)r  additional  words  the  press  rate  for  the  daytime  would  be  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  and  at  night  one-third  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Clark  further  states  that  commercial  reports  are  distributed  to  exchanges  and 
the  various  subscribers  throughout  the  country  at  a  rate  made  on  a  basis  somewhat 
similar  to  the  press  rates  for  individual  subscribers.  Those  rates  are  lower  than  a 
general  rate,  but  how  much  the  witness  can  not  say.     (209, 210. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  there  is  a  special  press  rate  for  news  messages  different 
from  the  commercial  rate;  that  there  are  several  classes  of  newspaper  service  and  the 
rates  are  uniform  for  each  class.  The  rate  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  distance,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  served.  In  many  cases  a  great 
many  papers  are  served  by  one  sending,  and  distribution  is  made  to  20  or  30  different 
places.  The  lowest  rate  applies  to  dispatches  filed  by  press  associations,  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  5  or  more  places  on  one  sending.  On  such  the  rate  to  each  paper  is  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  word.  Rates  on  newspaper  specials  vary  from 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  word,  on  matter  transmitted  at  night,  between  comparatively 
near  xK>mtB,  and  one-half  of  a  cent  per  word  for  the  same  message  transmitted  during 
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the  day,  to  If  cents  per  word  for  night  and  3  J  cents  per  word  for  day  service  between 
distant  points.     ( 197. ) 

2.  Government  rales. — Mr.  Clark  refers  also  to  the  Government  rates,  and  intro- 
duces a  copy  of  a  contract  between  the  companjr  and  the  Government.  Under  the 
law  of  1866  the  Postmaster-General  was  autnonzed  to  establish  a  rate  from  year  to 
year  for  Government  business.  Those  rates  are  shown  to  be  considerably  lower 
than  the  ordinary  commercial  rates.  They  are  made  not  upon  any  particular  com- 
mercial basis  nor  with  the  hope  or  expectation  that  they  would  vield  the  company 
anything  like  an  adequate  financial  return,  and  in  fact  the  comply  loses  money  on 
its  Government  contracts.     (211.) 

Mr.  Clark  states,  further,  that  Government  business  has  priority  over  the  lines  of 
the  Western  Union,  that  being  a  part  of  the  agreement  with  the  Government.  The 
Western  Union  does  other  business  for  the  Government  than  that  specified  in  the 
contract.  It  has  been  transmitting  free  over  the  cable  of  the  International  Ocean 
Tel^^ph  Coinpany  all  the  business  with  Cuba  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  war.  The  Western  Union  Company  having  had  that  contract  with  the  Span- 
isn  Government,  is  carrying  it  out  with  the  United  States  very  much  to  its  detriment 
financially,  inasmuch  as  in  1  year  it  has  done  more  business  for  the  United  States 
Government  than  it  did  for  Spain  in  the  30  years  preceding.  The  Western  Union 
is  pursuing  this  policy  not  for  the  purpose  of  keepmg  the  Postal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany out  of  Cuba,  as  hias  been  chai^ged,  out  merely  to  protect  its  own  property  rights. 
(228-229.) 

3.  Alleged  news  monopoly. — Mr.  Roberts  says  that  the  Associated  Press  has  a  com- 
plete monoijoly  of  the  news  service  of  the  country.  By  its  arrangement  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  it  is  enabled  to  prevent  the  starting  of  any  new 
papers,  or  it  may  cut  off  the  service  from  any  paper  now  in  existence.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  decrease  the  business  of  printing,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  typo- 
graphical union  which  the  witness  represents.  Governmental  ownership  and  operar 
Son  would  break  up  this  monopoly  and  give  the  printing  craft  much  more  labor. 
No  newspaper  can  secure  service  to-da}  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
combine.  For  instance,  in  a  cit^  containing  75,000  inhabitants  an  attempt  was 
recently  made  to  start  a  new  daily  paper,  but  it  was  found  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  paying  $35,000  for  an  Associated  Press  franchise,  and  the  paper  was 
not  established.  The  witness  instances  also  the  case  of  the  Washington  Times,  which 
is  not  able  to  get  an  Associated  Press  franchise  because  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Star  will  not  consent  to  it.     (266,  268,  269,  273. ) 

Mr.  Randall  states  that  the  printers  of  the  country  are  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
mental ownership  of  the  telegraph,  because  they  believe  it  would  break  the  monopoly 
of  the  news,  and  would  enable  a  great  many  newspapers  to  start  up  that  could  not  do 
so  now  on  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Western  Union  Tel^raph  Company 
and  the  press  associations,  thus  increasing  the  work  of  printers.  The  witness  gives 
instances  of  newspapers  whic^h  attempted  to  start  up,  but  were  prevented  from  doing 
so  because  they  could  not  get  a  news  service  from  the  telegraph  company  or  tele- 
graphic rates  such  as  it  furnished  the  Associated  Press.  He  also  quotes  from  the 
report  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair  to  the  effect  that  in  New  Hampshire  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  start  a  newspaper,  but  that  it  failed  because  the  paper  could  not  get  an 
equitable  rate  from  the  telegraph  company.     (245,  246,  250,  252,  255,  256. ) 

Mr.  Randall  refers  to  the  great  telegraph  strike  of  1883,  and  says  that  the  newspa- 
pers then  asserted  their  independence,  and  insisted  on  governmental  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  telegraph.  He  has  a  large  book  containing  extracts  from  newspa- 
pers of  that  period  in  favor  of  governmental  ownership.  As  soon  as  the  strike  was 
over  the  newspapers  were  forced  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  refrain 
from  further  agitation  of  governmental  ownership  on  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from 
any  news  service  whatever.     (251. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  news  monopoly  so  far  as  the 
telegraph  company  is  concerned,  and  that  if  any  such  monopoly  nas  existed  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  press  associations.  Every  newspaper  is  free  to  get  any  quantity  of 
service  it  wishes  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  paper.  A  circuit  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  terminal  place,  and  not  less  tnan  4  drops  to  begin  w^ith.  The  rate  is  for 
the  first  300  miles.  A  rate  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  for  each  100  miles  is  added, 
and  a  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each  connection  made.  These  rates  are  open 
to  all  associations  ahke,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph 
company.  There  is  no  arrangement  whatever  by  which  newspaper  associations  or 
newspapers  have  any  special  privilege  in  the  use  of  the  wires  in  cases  of  emei^ency 
when  tnere  are  but  few  wires  in  operation.     (219. ) 

Mr.  Randall  criticises  severely  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark  that  there  is  no 
news  monopoly  in  this  country,  and  introduces  a  copy  of  a  contract  between  the 
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Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Associated  Press  to  refute  this  statement 
The  contract  is  as  follows: 

''And  said  Associated  Press  agrees  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement 
they  and  their  agents,  and  all  parties  furnished  b}^  them  with  news  for  publication, 
and  the  a^nts  of  such  parties,  shall  employ  the  said  telegraph  company  exclusively 
to  transmit  to  and  from  all  places  reached  by  its  lines  all  telegraphic  messages  relating 
to  the  news  or  newspaper  Dusiness;  and  that  they  will  not  m  any  way  encourage  or 
support  anjr  opposition  or  competing  telegraph  company." 

He  also  introduces  a  private  circular  to  the  members  of  the  Western  Associated 
Press,  signed  by  M.  Haistead,  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  association,  as 
follows: 

"Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  clause  in  our  contract  with  the  the  telegraph 
company  which  forbids  us  to  encourage  or  support  any  opposition  or  competing  tele- 
graph company.  That  clause  was  to  the  telegraph  company  a  valuable  consideration 
for  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  they  contracted  with  us." 

The  witness  further  quotes  from  Senate  Document  65,  of  the  first  session  of  the 
FiftvHBixth  Congress,  in  which  the  direct  charge  is  made  that  the  Western  Union 
would  not  permit  any  press  criticism  of  its  methods  or  of  the  methods  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  m  reference  to  news,  and  threatened  to,  and  often  did^  cut  off  newspapers 
from  the  service  if  they  had  the  hardihood  to  make  any  such  criticisms.  He  states 
that  the  Western  Union  serves  a  paper  in  the  Associated  Press  Association  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  price  that  must  he  paid  for  the  same  service  by  a  paper  not  in  the 
association.  The  understanding  between  the  telegraph  company  and  the  press  asso- 
ciation secures  the  latter  low  rates  and  the  power  of  excluding  new  papers  from  the 
field,  and  also  enables  the  Associated  Press  to  color  its  dispatehes  to  suit  its  purposes. 
On  this  point  the  Washburn  committee  report  states  that  "the  associations  them- 
selves, and  consequently  the  newspapers,  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  tele- 
graph companies,  which  can  at  any  moment  raise  tne  rates  for  news  telegrams  to  a 
par  with  tnose  charged  for  private  messages,  and  thus  prevent  their  transmission 
almost  altogether. ' ' 

He  also  quotes  from  a  statement  made  to  the  Blair  committee  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Craig, 
the  originator  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  which  he  stated:  "The  Western  Union  and 
the  press  association  work  together  to  ruin  a  paper  that  buys  news  from  any  com- 
peting telegraph  line."  He  also  quotes  from  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  Hub- 
oard  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  who  represented  the  National  Board  of  Trade  before 
committees  of  Congress,  to  the  same  effect,  that  there  was  a  combination  between 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  have  a  monoply 
of  the  news. 

The  witness  declares  that  if  a  man  with  a  large  amount  of  money  wants  to  start 
a  newspaper  in  any  large  citv— say,  for  instance,  Washington — it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  an  Associated  i^ress  franchise  without  the  consent  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  city  who  fdready  have  that  franchise.  The  Washington  Times  is  unable  to 
get  an  Associated  Press  franchise  because  of  opposition  of  the  Post  and  Star.  He 
relates  an  instance  of  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  gave  part  of  his  business  to 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  oecause  it  was  more  convenient  for  him  to  do  so;  but 
the  Western  Union,  finding  it  out,  complained  to  the  home  office,  and  the  corre- 
spondent got  notice  from  his  paper  to  discontinue  using  the  Postal  Telegraph  service. 

Mr.  Kandall  holds  that  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph  would  do  away 
with  all  the  evils  mentioned,  and  by  reducing  the  rates  would  enable  any  newspaper 
to  secure  a  rate  on  the  same  terms  as  are  given  the  Associated  Press.  He  contends 
that  the  gathering  of  news  at  a  central  point  and  there  editing  it  and  sending  it  out 
over  the  country  generally  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  to  newspapers  if  the  rates 
were  uniform  and  low,  as  they  would  be  under  governmental  ownership,  and  if  the 
editor  in  chief  were  impartial.  He  suggests  that  any  paper  that  might  cnoose  to  pay 
therefor  might  have  the  privilege  of  having  a  "supplemental  editor"  in  connection 
with  the  editor  in  chief  to  look  after  the  news  that  was  eajwcially  applicable  to  the 
section  represented  by  his  newspaper.  He  believes  that  these  features  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  news  and  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  would  breas 
up  the  trust  or  monopoly  in  the  news  service.     (245-248,  252,  255-259. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  quotes  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Bell,  representing  the  Typographical  Union 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads,  to  the  effect  that  the 
news  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  two  great  press  associations,  and  no  new  paper 
can  secure  a  telegraphic  8er\nce  except  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
paper  or  papers  which  already  occupy  the  field.  In  England  all  papers  are  on  an 
equal  footing.  Under  governmental  operation  a  similar  condition  would  soon  pre- 
vail here.     (891.) 
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O.  Alleged  dlicrlmlnatlon  In  use  of  irlres.— Mr.  Randall  states  that 
a  telegraph  operator  told  him  that  the  Western  Union  OoiiiiNinjj  favors  the  specula- 
tive class  of  business  in  forwardini^  messages  and  refuses  to  do  justice  to  the  social 
and  commercial  busineee;  that  brokers'  messages  have  special  rights  over  everything 
else;  that  manv  brokerage  companies  hire  wires  for  use  during  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  oav,  with  the  result  that  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  the  other  business  of 
the  country  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  because  the  Western  Union  Company  is  not 
able  to  take  care  of  it  with  the  few  wires  left.  The  witness  gives  instances  of  tele- 
grams having  been  sent  from  one  city  to  another  and  not  delivered  until  after  the 
sender  had  traveled  to  the  second  city.     (244,  257.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  telegraph  service  of  the  country  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  the  countries  where  the  telegraph  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
One  fault  of  the  system  is  that  it  discriminates  in  transmission  in  favor  of  speculative 
telegrams  as  against  social  messages  or  even  Government  business.     Tne  witness 

g'ves  instances  of  great  delays  in  the  sending  and  delivery  of  messages.  Postmaster- 
eneral  Wanamaker  accused  the  Western  Union  of  having  suppressed  16  inventions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  system,  instead  of  giving  the  country  the  benefit  of  them. 
The  tendency  of  the  company  is  to  adopt  only  those  inventions  which  increase  the 
profits,  and  to  try  to  repress  an  invention,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  if  it  does  not 
conduce  to  that  end.     ( 190-191 . ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  there  is  no  rule  of  precedence  in  respect  to  tel^raphic 
dispatches.  Government  business  is  entitled  to  go  first,  but  there  is  no  other  regula- 
tion or.  order  of  business,  except  such  as  might  be  instituted  by  a  chief  operator  in 
case  of  emergency.  Railroad  ousiness  is  given  no  precedence  over  other  business, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  There  are,  however,  usually  on  railway  routes  certain 
wires  assigned  to  railway  purposes,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  over  those  wires  the  company  gives  preference  to  messages  referring  to  move- 
ments of  trains.  Ordinary  messages  might  be  delayed  at  times  through  accident  or 
oversight.     (199.) 

Brokerage  dispcUches. — Mr.  Chandler  says  that  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which 
brokerage  dispatches  are  given  precedence  over  other  messages,  but  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  stock  exchange  and  brokerage  business  is  done  over  wires  that  are  leased 
for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  several  brokers  lease  a  wire,  and  in  that  case  each  has 
his  own  operator  and  connection  and  takes  care  of  the  operating  service  altogether. 
(199,  200.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  there  is  no  discrimination  permitted  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  mid«r  any  circumstances  in  favor  of  the  business  of  brokers  and  large  specu- 
lative firms,  as  has  been  often  chaiiged.  He  can  not  state  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  business  of  the  company  is  brokerage  and  how  much  commercial  work,  because 
a  lai^  number  of  the  brokers  have  private  wires  and  a  great  many  messages  which 
ordinarily  might  seem  private  commercial  messages  might  be  in  fact  brokerage  mes- 
sages. He  is  very  positive  that  the  business  which  comes  to  the  companv  regularly 
is  transmitted  without  discrimination,  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received,  and  that 
it  is  delivered  in  the  same  way.     (209, 210.) 

H.  Alleged  Inflnenee  of  the  telegraph  company  In  polltlcfl. — 

Franking  privilege.— VrotesBor  Parsons  states  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  goes  into  politics  very  lai^gely.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  the  franks  issued  to  Government  officials  constitute  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  complimentary  business.  These  franks  are  issued  to  the 
ofiicials  of  the  National  Government  and  of  the  various  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  influencing  them  in  favor  of  the  company.  The  company 
has  confessed  to  having  received  large  benefits  from  the  distribution  of  these  franks. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  Congress  has  not  been  more  alive  to  this  question  is  that  the 
members  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  a  system  under  which  they  can  do  their 
telegraphing  free.     ( 191. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  practice  of  giving  complimentary  franks  to  different 
classes  of  people  is  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy  only,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
that  it  has  any  immoral  effect.  "Hiey  are  not  given  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  because  the 
companies  do  not  expect  and  do  not  receive  anything  in  return  therefrom,  even  if 
the  tranks  are  given  to  members  of  the  State  legislatures  or  to  members  of  Congress, 
as  is  often  the  case.  If  the  frank  system  were  abolished  it  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference In  the  rates,  because  that  business  amounts  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  business  of  the  company.     (223.) 

Professor  Parsons  criticises  this  statement,  and  he  offsets  that  of  the  late  President 
Green  of  the  Western  Union,  in  his  report  some  years  ago,  that  the  judicious  use  of 
complimentary  franks  among  Government  ofi[icials  has  l^n  the  means  of  saving  the 
company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.    The  franks 
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are  still  giyen  to  the  same  class  of  beneficiaries  and  the  purpose  and  results  are  prob- 
ably the  same.     (888. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  franking  privil^e  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  Originally  franks  were  only  given- under  strict  rules 
involving  reciprocal  service.  They  are  now  given  to  quite  a  good  many  public  men, 
among  them  members  of  State  legislatures^  aldermen,  mayors,  judges,  and  members 
of  Congress.  In  the  main  the  f ranidng  privilege  is  extended  upon  appl ication.  News- 
paper correspondents  and  newspaper  proprietors,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  the 
{ranking  privilege.  In  these  cases  it  is  given  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  and  as  a 
privilege  which  has  grown  up  from  long  years  of  practice.  To  a  limited  extent  franks 
are  given  to  people  doing  private  business,  but  purely  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity. 
The  franks  given  to  newspaper  men  do  not  enable  them  to  transmit  news  to  their 
papers. 

A  substantially  accurate  account  of  the  value  of  franked  messages  is  kept. 

In  Mr.  Chandler's  judgment  the  franking  privilege  is  not  a  sufficient  factor  to 
have  any  effect  upon  rates  in  ^neral,  and  its  abolishment  would  not  result  in 
cheaper  rates.  As  a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
whole  franking  privilege,  in  respect  to  telegrams,  done  away  with.  (195,  196, 
197,198.) 

Mr.  BoBEBfTB  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  that  the  issue  of  telegraph 
franks  to  governmental  officers  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts does  not  believe  this  is  the  case,  but  thinks  that  they  are  issued  for  favors 
received  or  expected.  He  quotes  from  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Company,  made  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  the  franks  issued  to 
Government  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  complimentary  business; 
that  in  all  of  the  States  where  the  company's  lines  extend  their  property  is  more 
or  less  subject  to  the  action  of  the  national,  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and 
that  the  judicious  use  of  complimentary  franks  to  them  has  been  a  means  of  saving 
to  the  company  many  times  tne  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.     (270. ) 

Mr.  Bandall  read  from  Senate  Document  65,  first  session  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  to 
the  effect  that  the  issuing  of  telegraph  franks  to  members  of  legislative,  judicial,  and 
municipal  bodies  is  a  very  great  evil,  and  tends  to  misgovemment  and  political 
corrupaon.  He  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  that  the  issuing  of  these  franks 
is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy,  and  declares  that  tiiey  are  cut  off  as  soon 
as  a  statesman  is  out  ol  a  job.     (259. ) 

I.  ImproYCmeiits  In  telegraph  deTlees. — l.  Policy  of  the  Western  Union 
in  respect  of  new  inventions. — Mr.  Randall  disputes  the  statement  that  the  Western 
Union  is  progressive  and  adopts  new  inventions  in  telegraphy  whenever  they  prove 
useful.  He  affirms  that  the  contrary  of  this  is  the  fact,  and  that  there  are  plenty 
of  improvements  in  telegraphy  which  the  Western  Union  will  not  use,  because  it 
believes  they  would  not  redound  to  its  financial  interest.  Whenever  a  new  inven- 
tion is  found  to  be  beneficial  it  is  bought  up  by  the  Western  Union  and  laid  away. 
The  Western  Union  will  not  lease  a  wire  to  private  individuals  to  make  experiments 
with  new  inventions.  The  witness  introduces  in  evidence  two  letters  written  by  a 
person  interested  in  what  was  known  as  the  "Anderson  machine  telegraph'*  to 
substantiate  his  assertions.  These  letters  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Randall  tend 
to  show  that  the  representative  of  the  Anderson  machine  patent  was  willing  to  per- 
mit the  Government  to  make  experiments  with  his  patent  until  the  Western  Union 
people  made  some  n^otiations  with  him,  when  he  at  once  appeared  to  lose  interest 
m  tne  matter.  It  is  tne  belief  of  Mr.  Randall  that  the  Western  Union  had  bought 
the  patent.     (249, 250, 251, 253, 254. ) 

Mr.  RoBBBTB  states  that  while  the  Western  Union  Company  alw^ays  tries  to  get  hold 
of  the  new  inventions,  it  does  not  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  keeps 
them  locked  up  in  the  office  in  New  York  unless  they  would  contribute  to  the 
profits  of  the  company.     (270. ) 

Mr.  Clabk  deniefs  the  charge  that  the  Western  Union  Company  is  keeping  some 
of  the  latest  and  best  inventions  out  of  operation,  and  states  that  the  pohcy  of  the 
company  is  to  develop  every  invention  that  it  can  find.  He  instances  the  history  of 
the  quadruplex  and  other  systemis.  There  is  a  system  in  force  which  can  be  used 
for  short  distances  by  which  messages  are  sent  and  received  in  the  ordinary  writ- 
ten characters,  and  signatures  and  outlined  pictures  can  be  sent  by  the  telauto- 
graph.    (229. ) 

^t>feBBor  Pabsons  criticises  this  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  and  quotes  from  Post- 
master-General Wanamaker's  argument  on  the  postal  telegraph  in  1890  to  the  effect 
that  the  Western  Union  does  suppress  inventions,  and  that  it  has  no  use  for  devices 
which  cheapen  and  quicken  the  tel^raph  service  and  warrant  a  claim  for  reduction 
of  rates.    (888. ) 
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Mr.  RoMYN  Hitchcock,  a  civil  engineer  of  New  York  City,  says  that  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  telegraph,  but  the  Western  Union  Company 
has  opposed  all  changes  with  the  logical  result  that  the  United  States  has  the  poor- 
est, most  antiauated,  and  expensive  telegraph  service  in  the  world.  It  is  conducted 
on  the  bafiis  of  small  business  at  high  prices,  whereas  the  teachings  of  experience 
demonstrate  that  a  larger  development  with  cheaper  rates  would  be  more  profitable. 
A  dependence  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  wealth  is  relied  on  to  buy  up  inven- 
tions and  su{)pres8  them.  It  has  been  a  battle  of  money  against  the  pervading  spirit 
and  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  age,  but  the  opposition  will  be  overcome  event- 
ually.    (891.) 

2.  Attitude  of  Postal  Company. — ^Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  Postal  Company  hsLs 
endeavored  to  use  new  ana  useful  devices  to  the  fullest  extent;  that  at  all  times  it  is 
glad  to  avail  itself  of  anything  that  is  a  real  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. A  great  many  so-call^  improvements,  however,  when  brought  into  actual 
practice  in  comparison  with  appliances  already  existing,  have  been  found  wanting. 
(200.) 

3.  Anderson  machine  telegraph. — Mr.  Randall  describes  a  system  of  telegraphy 
invented  by  a  gentleman  named  Anderson,  and  known  as  the  AnderBon  Machine 
Telegraph,  whereby,  he  asserts^  it  has  been  found  from  careful  experiments  that  on 
a  circuit  of  500  miles  it  is  possible  to  transmit  2,000  words  a  minute;  on  a  circuit  of 
1,000  miles,  1,000  words  a  minute,  and  greater  distances  in  like  proix>rtion.  He 
states  that  the  experiments  made  under  this  system  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  between  New  York  and  Washington  were  eminently  successful,  but  that  nothing 
came  out  of  it,  because,  he  believes,  the  Western  Union  has  bought  up  the  patent  and 
will  not  use  it.  The  advantages  to  the  newspapers  from  the  use  of  a  system  of  this 
sort,  Mr.  Randall  states,  would  be  incalculable,  m  that  it  would  work  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  expense  in  the  transmission  of  news  matter.  He  submits  a  de.«*cription 
of  the  Anderson  Machine  Telegraph,  taken  from  Senate  Document  65,  first  session 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  together  with  the  opinion  of  numerous  experts  relative  thereto, 
not  only  in  respect  of  a  great  saving  in  time  and  the  great  increase  in  amount  of 
business  that  could  be  done  by  it,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  lessened  cost  of  doing 
business  by  this  system. 

The  following  extracts  from  statements  of  witnesses  before  that  committee  describe 
the  system,  with  estimates  of  cost  of  operation: 

The  method  of  operation  is  simple.  The  me&sage  is  perforated  on  a  strip  of  paper,  which  is  put 
Into  the  transmitter  and  passes  under  metal  points.  At  each  perforation  these  points  pass  through 
the  paper  and  close  the  circuit  for  a  length  of  time  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  perforation. 
At  the  receU'ing  end  the  closing  of  the  circuit  makes  a  prussian-blue  stain  on  a  moving  ribbon  or 
sheet  chemical^'  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  perforating  machine  is  as  simple  and  efficient  as  an  ordinary  typewriter,  and  can  be  operated 
with  the  same  ease  and  speed  (1,800  to  2,000  words  per  hour). 

The  page  and  line  recorder  prints  the  message  on  a  letter  sheet  about  10  words  to  the  line,  and  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  paper  ribbons  for  recording  long  messages,  letters,  or  news  reports.  So 
says  Mr.  Atheam,  and  Mr.  Bates  says.  ".The  page  and  line  recorder  marks  a  long  step  forward,  and 
its  use  removes  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  heretofore  barring  the  way  to  full  success  in  iiutotelegraphic 
transmission." 

The  business  men's  composing  machine  enables  any  person  after  a  little  practice  to  perforate  a 
message  for  telegraphing  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  written  with  a  pen  or  typewriter  (a  perfect  copy  of 
the  message  for  the  office  file  being  simultaneously  printed  in  roman  cnaracters).  The  use  of  this 
composer  would  considerably  lessen  the  cost  of  telegraphing  and  would  shorten  the  time  required  to 
get  a  message  under  way,  the  message  being  ready  for  the  automatic  transmitter  the  moment  it  is 
written  and  stamped,  thus  avoiding  even  an  instant's  delay. 

Passing  from  the  construction  account  (which  estimates  a  cost  of  8600,000  for  a  line  from  Chicago 
to  New  York)  with  the  impression  that  it  is  too  high,  we  come  to  the  cost  of  operation.  Calculating 
at  the  minimum  average  of  800  words  per  minute,  or  1,600  for  the  two  wires,  Mr.  Delany's  data  place 
the  cost  per  message  of  70  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  at  4i  cents,  including  interest  on  his  con- 
struction account  and  every  expense  but  postage,  which  ought  not  to  be  over  1  cent.  If  the  sender 
does  his  own  perforating,  and  ttie  message  is  sent  to  the  addressee  in  Morse  characters,  the  cost  of 
transmission  would  be  a  trifle  over  \k  cents  per  message  of  70  words,  or  2^  cents  a  hundred,  not  includ- 
ing postage.  This  Is  not  probably  below  the  truth,  for  the  tendency  of  the  witness  was  to  make  his 
estimates  of  operation  high  as  well  as  his  estimates  of  construction— «  tendency  plainly  manifest  in 
his  giving  the  perforators  a  speed  of  about  15  words  a  minute,  which  is  far  within  their  practical 
capacity.     (249-262,  265,  262-265  ) 

4.  The  Delany  high-speed  automatic  ieUgraph  system. — Mr.  Hitchcock  advocates  the 
establishment  of  Government  ownership,  making  use  of  the  improvements  in 
tele^phy  made  by  Mr.  Patrick  B.  Delany,  an  ex-vice-president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  inventor  of  numerous  telegraph  devices. 
One  of  his  inventions,  wherebv  one  wire  is  made  to  carry  6  messages  simultane- 
ously, one  way  or  in  opposite  directions,  has  been  in  use  by  the  British  post-office 
for  15  years,  and  his  system  of  cable  transmission  holds  the  record  for  high  speed 
over  Atlantic  cables.  His  high-speed  automatic  system  of  transmission  has  attained 
the  limit  of  the  working  speed  of  a  telegraph  wire.    The  inventor  received  a  medal 
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for  the  invention  in  1895,  but  it  is  much  improved  now.  The  messages  are  first 
punched  on  tapes,  which  are  then  run  rapidly  through  the  transmitting  apparatus. 

"The  tapes  are  now  punched  by  the  ordinary  operating  of  a  Morse  key,  and  the 
signals  are  recorded  in  Morse  characters.  The  electro-static  conditions  of  a  telegraph 
line  have  hitherto  imposed  limitations  upon  rapid  signaling  b}r  the  ordinary  methoas. 
By  a  recent  improvement  Mr.  Delan^  haa  succeeded  in  utilizing  the  static  change  in 
the  production  of  signals  on  the  receiving  tape." 

The  points  of  superiority  in  the  Delany  system  over  the  Wheatstone  invention, 
which  IS  its  nearest  competitor,  are  (1)  more  certain  l^ibility  of  signals;  (2)  simpler 
mechanism;  (3)  improved  methods  for  handling  a  islt^  volume  of  business.  It 
will  work  without  repeaters  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  receiving  instru- 
ment is  controlled  by  the  operator  at  the  sending  instrument.  The  transmitter 
increases  the  efficiency  of  ocean  cables.  By  this  system  it  is  possible  to  send  over  a 
single  wire  1,000  words  a  minute  for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  as  against  60  words  a 
minute  by  the  c^uadruplex  system  now  in  force,  which  requires  8  operators,  4  send- 
ing and  4  receiving,  and  as  against  200  words  by  the  Wheatstone  automatic  system 
duplexed.  The  great  item  of  cost  in  telegraphy  is  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  large  number  of  wires,  and  sreat  economy  would  thus  result  from  the  use  of  the 
Delany  invention.  A  simplex  Morse  operator  sending  at  the  rate  of  15  words  a 
minute  may  monopolize  a  line  which  cost  $20,000. 

The  witness  says  that  if  10  hours  of  constant  operation  for  business  and  social 
messages  are  taken,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  time  allowed  for  manipulating  the  appa- 
ratus, the  practical  working  result  of  the  Delany  instniment  would  be  800  woms  a 
minute.  If  15  cents  were  charged  for  50  words,  the  witness  estimates  the  profit  of  a 
line  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  fully  equipped^  with  an  assumed  cost  of 
$1,000,000,  at  $540,000,  with  only  one-fourth  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  line  util- 
ized. Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  the  routine  of  business  under  proposed  governmental 
operation  of  the  telegraph  would  be  substantially  as  follows,  viz: 

A  central  transmitting  and  receiving  office  would  be  established  with  a  number  of 
branches.  Small  local  offices  where  letter  telegrams  could  be  received  would  be 
connected  with  the  central  office  bv  ordinary  wires,  and  at  each  of  those  local  offices 
an  operator  could  manipulate  a  Morse  ke^  upon  a  tape-punching  apparatus  at  the 
central  office.  The  tapes  at  the  central  office  would  be  immediately  run  through  the 
line  transmitters  at  a  speed  of  from  500  to  1,000  words  a  minute.  A  single  instrument 
on  one  wire  can  do  all  the  business  that  can  be  provided  by  50  men  constantly  working 
Morse  keys.  When  a  wire  is  working  to  anything  like  its  carrying  capacity  it  will 
be  earning  so  much  money  that  under  Government  control  there  will  be  either  a 
large  profit  at  the  15-cent  rate,  or  that  rate  might  be  reduced  perhaps  to  5  cents  for 
50  words.  At  the  destination  of  the  message  it  is  recorded  in  Morse  characters  on  a 
tape  and  ordinarily  will  be  written  out  on  a  tyi)ewriter,  inclosed  in  an  envelope, 
stamped  and  addressed,  and  deposited  in  the  post-office.  Absolute  secrecy  for  M 
correspondence  can  be  had  whenever  desired. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  the  universal  use  of  the  telegraph  under  such  improved 
methods,  whether  attained  through  Government  ownership  or  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion, would  reduce  charges  at  least  90  per  cent.  W^hile  personally  favoring  Govern- 
ment ownership,  he  thinks  it  is  possiole  to  make  the  telegraph  a  public  utility  in 
private  hands  by  the  use  of  the  Delany  system.  The  10-word  message  could  be  sub- 
stituted by  letter  telegrams — that  is,  letters  carried  by  wire  instead  of  by  train. 

Cheap  letter  telegrams  are  sure  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  telegraph  business,  and 
if  the  telegraph  remains  in  the  control  of  private  parties  it  would  interfere  seriously^ 
with  the  postal  service.  The  delivery  of  these  letter  telegrams  should  be  made 
through  the  Poet-Office  Department  by  carriers,  or  if  the  letter  telegrams  require 
immediate  delivery,  special  messengers  should  be  employed  and  a  special  charge 
made.  The  less  uiigent  business  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  special  service 
rendered  to  a  comparatively  few  correspondents.  Ordinary  letter  telegrams  handed 
in  at  New  York,  for  instance,  would  be  posted  in  Chicago  20  minutes  later,  and 
would  reach  their  destination  soon  enougn  through  the  carrier  service  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department.     (891-895. ) 

5.  Underground  wires. — Mr.  Chandler  thinks  there  has  been  some  change  of  sen- 
timent on  the  part  of  the  tel^raph  companies,  and  that  in  the  main  they  are  rather 
desirous  of  putting  their  wires  under  ground  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  cities 
and  towns.  He  says  that  it  is  done  to  a  very  large  extent  now,  and  has  mauy  advan- 
tages to  the  telegraph  companies,  as  well  as  to  the  public.     (204.) 

M,  OondlMoiit  of  labor. — 1.  Number  of  employees. — Mr.  Clabk  states  that 
there  are  about  35,000  people  in  the  United  States  handling  Western  Union  telegraph 
Many  of  these  are  only  constructively  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 
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being  the  agente  of  railroad  companies  and  handlin]^  commercial  messages  at  the  small 
stations  where  the  telegraph  business  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of 
an  independent  operator.  While  they  are  paid  directly  by  the  railroad  companies, 
they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  employees  of  the  telegraph  comnany, 
because  of  the  contracts  that  the  telegraph  company  has  with  the  various  rauroad 
companies.     (217.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  nearly'  9,000  people  are  employed  by  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company;  that  in  the  principal  cities  30  per  cent  of  the  employ ees  are  women, 
and  in  the  country  25  per  cent  are  women.     (200,  206. ) 

2.  Wages  of  telegraph  employees. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  statistics  show  that 
tlie  average  wages  of  telegraph  operators  in  Europe  are  greater  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  Great  Britain  tne  average  wages  are  $400;  in  Germany,  $446,  and  in 
other  European  countries,  $320,  while,  according  to  the  statement  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Company  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  the  average  salary 
of  the  telegraph  employees  in  tnis  country  is  only  $200.  Statements  made  by  the 
Western  Union  people  to  the  contrary,  also  their  statements  that  the  work  done  by 
emplovees  is  greater  here  than  in  Europe,  are  not  borne  out  bv  statistics.     (188. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  Western  Union  Telegrapn  Company  pursues  a 
systematic  policy  of  reducing  the  wages  of  its  employees.  It  employs  boys  when- 
ever possible,  and  pays  them  a  much  smaller  salary  than  it  would  pay  a  man.  An 
investigation  made  oy  Congress  showed  that  there  was  a  40  per  cent  reduction  from 
1870  to  1883.  The  great  strike  of  1883  throughout  the  telegraph  system  was  largely 
due  to  the  low  wages  and  long  hours,  the  operators  having  asked  for  an  increase  of 
pay  of  15  per  cent  and  for  an  eight-hour  day,  with  no  salary  lower  than  $50,  which 
the  company  refused  to  grant.  After  the  strike  the  company  was  able  to  get  one- 
third  more  work  out  of  the  men  for  the  same  pay.  The  nours  of  the  operat6rs  are 
long,  the  work  trying,  and  they  are  unable  to  continue  many  years  under  the  strain. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  also  opposed  to  laoor  unions,  and  black- 
lists its  employees  on  many  occasions.     (190. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  says  that  the  Western  Union  Tel^aph  Company  contributes  largely 
to  the  support  of  a  school  in  New  York  "that  grinds  out  every  year  a  lai^  number 
oif  boys  and  girls  as  telegraphers,"  the  result  of  which  is  to  increase  the  supply  of 
telegraph  labor  and  thus  reduce  wages.  The  company  has  thousands  of  boys,  rang- 
ing from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  working  long  hours  at  the  paltry  salary  of  $3  to  ^ 
Fjer  week,  while  the  United  States  Government  pays  its  letter  carriers,  engaged  in  a 
similar  occupation  of  carrying  messages,  from  $60  to  $100  per  month.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  Western  Union  people  that,  while  wages  have  been  increased  iii  nearly  every 
industry  in  recent  years,  the  wages  of  its  employees  have  remained  practically  what 
they  were  in  1883,  while  the  low  wages  at  that  time  were  the  cause  of  that  great 
strike.     (269,270,271.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  operators  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  vary  according  to  the  expenence  and  ability  of  the  operator,  ranging  from 
$100  per  month  down.  There  was  no  reduction  of  wages  during  the  depression  from 
1893  to  1897,  nor  has  there  been  any  general  increase  since,  the  regular  scale  remain- 
ing practically  the  same,  except  that  since  1883  the  operators  have  been  paid  for 
overtime,  and  for  over  9  hours  for  the  6  days  in  the  week,  and  for  Sunday  work.  Oper- 
ators very  often  begin  in  the  laree  offices  as  check  boys  and  check  girls^  and  in  the 
small  offices  they  are  generally  mends  of  the  operators  and  grow  up  with  the  busi- 
ness in  the  office.  Very  often  graduates  from  the  commercial  schools  are  taken  as 
operators;  so  that  the  supply  always  exceeds  the  demand.  The  witness  thinks 
there  are  about  2,500  women  employed  by  the  Western  Union,  and  that  their  wages 
would  not  average  as  much  as  the  wages  of  the  men,  because  they  can  not  do  as 
heavy  work.     (223-224. ) 

Mr.  Clark  thmks  that  the  wages  of  the  Western  Union  employees  are  satisfactory, 
and  that  they  are  higher  than  in  Europe;  just  how  much  ne  can  not  say,  because 
the  classifications  are  entirely  different.  In  Europe  operators  come  under  civil-service 
rules,  and  their  salaries  therefore  are  not  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
as  they  are  in  this  country.     (217. ) 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  the. Postal  Company,  states  that  the  wages  of  employees  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  salaries  of  operators  range  from  $25  to  $85, 
the  avera^  bein^  about  $60,  the  salaries  of  clerks  avera^in^  somewhat  less.  It  is 
the  intention  of  tne  Postal  Company  to  make  no  discrimihation  in  w^ages  because  of 
sex,  but  to  pay  a  woman  the  same  wages  as  a  man  for  the  same  work.  In  general, 
however,  the  wages  paid  to  women  are  less  than  those  paid  to  men,  as  there  are  com- 
paratively few  women  who  are  as  skillful  operators  as  men,  and  as  there  are  lim- 
itations to  the  nature  of  the  service  that  can  be  performed  by  women. 
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In  Mr.  Chandler's  opinion  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  rate  paid  to  tele- 
graph operators  either  way  in  the  last  15  years.  Wages  paid  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  are,  he  thinks,  very  nearly  uniform  with  those  paid  by  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company  for  the  same  service. 

The  amount  paid  in  salaries  by  his  company,  Mr.  Chandler  states,  is  approximately, 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  expense  of  operation. 

Comparing  salaries  paid  in  this  country  and  those  paid  in  Great  Britain,  he  says 
that  in  America  a  yonn^  man  of  good  conduct  and  of  skill  demands  a  first-class  oper- 
ator's salary  very  early  m  his  career.  In  Great  Britain,  the  youth  having  acquired 
a  fair  amount  of  skill,  is  appointed  at  a  salary  of  about  $4  per  week,  and  so  lon^  as 
his  conduct  is  satisfactory  and  he  develops  ordinary  skill  aaa  telegrapher,  he  receives 
regular  annual  increments  until  he  arrives  at  the  maximum  figure  for  a  first-class 
operator,  about  $65  per  month.  In  considering  salaries  paid  to  the  British  operator 
it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  age  of  60  he  is  retired  on  a  pension.    ([200, 205, 206. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
monopoly  is  its  utter  disr^ard  of  the  welfare  of  its  employees.  Their  wages  are 
insufficient  for  comfortable  living.  The  average  operator  should  receive  about 
double  his  present  wages.     (893.) 

3.  Hours  of  labor  oj  telegraph  employees, — Mr.  Chandler  says  that  the  hours  of 
labor  vary  somewhat  in  different  localities,  and  in  small  oflSces  and  branch  oflSces  the 
hours  of  duty  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  the 
principal  cities  9  hours  are  counted  a  day's  labor,  and  7  hours  a  night's  labor.    (200. ) 

4.  Attitude  toward  labor  organizatUms.-^Mr,  Roberts  states  that  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  is  opposed  to  labor  organizations,  and  that  out  of  this  opposition 
erew  the  great  strikes  of  1870,  1871,  and  1^.  According  to  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Green,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  "after  the  ^reat  strike  of 
1870  the  company  took  back  some  of  the  strikers  on  condition  of  their  taking  what 
was  called  the  *  iron-clad  oath ' — an  oath  to  renounce  their  union  and  never  connect 
themselves  with  any  similar  organization."  After  the  strike  of  1883  practically  the 
same  promise  was  required.  The  Western  Union  will  not  permit  any  of  its 
employees  to  petition  tor  increase  of  pay  or  shorter  hours  on  penalty  of  dismissal. 
That  company  was  the  first  corporation  to  establish  a  black  list.     (269. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  he  does  not  care  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  his 
company  is  opposed  to  labor  orsanizations.  There  was,  however,  an  organization  in 
1883  wmch  the  company  refused  to  recognize.  The  company  is  always  read^  to  deal 
with  its  employees  directly  with  reference  to  any  personal  grievances  which  tiiey 
may  have,  and  he  supposes  the  employees  are  i)erfectly  satisfied.    (223. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  reports  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  organization  of  telegraph 
employees  that  is  m  existence  now.  The  Postal  companjr  makes  its  engagements 
with  operators  singly,  no  inquiry  being  made  before  engaging  them  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  belong  to  a  union.     (200. ) 

K.  Taxation  of  teleip-aph  propert^r*— Mr.  Clark  states  that  as  to  taxes  and 
supervision  there  is  a  difference  in  methods  in  all  of  the  States.  The  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  the  company  last  year  was  about  $529,000.  He  thinks  the  taxes 
are  ver>'  high,  but  does  not  desire  to  be  considered  as  not  wishing  to  pay  on  the  full 
valuation  oi  the  property.  In  some  of  the  Stat^  the  taxes  are  based  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  used  in  the  State;  in  some^  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. Connecticut  makes  a  charee  upon  each  mile  of  wire,  while  Texas  puts  a  tax  of 
1  cent  on  every  message  sent.  In  New  York  a  law  was  recently  proposed  author- 
izing the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  be  taxed  at  one  mill  and  a  quarter 
on  uie  dollar,  which  means  practically  $125,000  per  year  on  the  capital  of  the  Wes- 
tern Union,  besides  a  tax  on  the  capital  of  the  other  companies  that  it  is  responsible 
for  in  that  State.    This  would  be  a  very  harsh  and  unjust  law.     (216-217. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  methods  of  taxation  are  almost  as  many  as  there  are 
States.  He  thinks  that  generally  telegraph  companies  are  not  taxed  reasonably. 
There  is  a  hardship,  he  holds,  in  the  levying  of  license  fees  in  the  form  of  a  lump 
sum,  as  is  sometimes  done,  as  this  bears  unequally  upon  the  small  tel^p^aph  com- 
pany as  compared  with  the  large  one.  •  It  is  a  hardship,  also,  for  the  municipality 
to  make  a  fixed  charge  per  annum  for  each  pole  and  each  mile  of  wire  constructed 
on  the  streets  and  highways,  as  that  bears  more  hardly  upon  the  telegra^  company 
which  has  to  construct  its  lines  on  the  highways,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Fostal  com- 
pany, than  upon  the  company  which  is  &D\e  to  construct  its  lines  on  railroad  rights 
of  wa^,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Western  Union  company.  As  an  equitable  methc^  of 
taxation  he  suggests  that  there  be  a  single  assessment  on  the  entire  property  which 
a  telegraph  company  has  within  a  State,  that  the  company  pay  the  entire  tax  to 
the  State,  and  the  State  distribute  it  among  the  localities.     (2(H,  205. ) 
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XIV.  THE  TEUSPHONS  BUSINESS. 

A.  Hlttorr  and  detciiptton  of  boifneM.— 1.  Early  telephone  cmdUions, — 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Hall,  vice-preeidentand  general  manager  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Tele^graph  Ck)mpany ,  testifies  that  the  telephone  first  received  public  notice  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Attempts  were  made  to  develop  its 
commercial  use  shortly  Uiereafter.  At  first  agents  were  appointed  by  the  Bell  Com- 
pany to  rent  telephones  and  bells  for  the  equipment  of  snort  private  lines.  Each 
customer  built  his  own  line,  usuall  v  employing  the  agent  who  rented  the  telephones, 
and  the  agent's  income  was  derivea  from  the  profit  of  this  construction  and  a  com-  ^ 
mission  on  the  rental  charged  for  equipment.  The  telephone  exchange  soon  grew  out 
of  the  desire  of  tlie  owners  of  these  short  lines  to  be  interconnected  with  other  users 
of  the  telephone,  and  as  a  result' there  was  a  demand  for  the  building  of  lines  by  the 
company  or  its  agents.  .  The  Bell  Company  did  not  have  the  capiSil  necessary  for  - 
the  construction  of  these  lines,  and  local  companies  were  oi^ganized  wherever  there 
was  a  demand,  each  company  having  exclusive  exchange  rights  within  the  area 
allotted  to  it,  and  the  Bell  dompany  reserving  to  itself  to  nve  other  licensees  the 
right  to  connect  exchanges  with  each  other  by  trunk  lines.  The  Bell  Company  also 
issued  licenses  for  lines  connecting  the  small  local  companies,  usually  to  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  its  licensees.  Laiger  companies  were  soon  oi^ganized  which  purchased  the 
local  interests,  with  the  result  that  better  service  was  rendered.  Fairly  good  service 
was  given  between  the  lar^r  exchanges  and  their  tributary  points,  but  the  state  of 
the  art  up  to  1885  made  it  impossible  to  talk  any  considerable  distance.  Up  to  1885 
the  apparatus  in  use  was  adapted  wholl;)^  to  grounded  circuits,  and  iron  and  steel  wire 
was  practically  universal.  Some  experiments  had  been  made  with  the  hard-drawn 
copper  wire,  which  promised  good  results.     (817. ) 

2.  Development  of  umg-distance  service. — Mr.  Hall  says  that  early  in  1885  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  which  has  since  been  popularly  known  as 
the  long-aistance  companv,  was  oiigpnized,  and  the  construction  of  a  commercial  line 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  line  was  com- 
pleted 2  years  thereafter.  Very  heavy  poles  were  used  and  24  hard-drawn  copper 
wires  were  strung.  A  serious  difficulty  was  encountered  in  transferring  the  current 
from  the  metallic  circuit  trunk  lines  to  the  grounded  circuit  wires,  but  this  was  finally 
overcome  also,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  metallic-circuit  service  in  the  local 
exchanges  the  companies  were  obliged  to  go  through  another  era  of  plant  recon- 
struction.    (817-818.) 

Mr.  Hall  states  further  that  the  present  era  of  telephonic  development  in  America 
commenced  with  the  opening  of  the  long-distance  line  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, January  1,  1887.  Lines  were  commenced  about  the  same  time  from  New^ 
York  to  Boston  and  from  New  York  to  Bufialo,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  exten- 
sion and  development  ever  since,  until  at  the  present  time  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  38  associated  companies,  known  as  the  Bell  system, 
furnish  local  exchange  service  to  about  900,000  stations  and  trunk-line  service  over 
nearly  700,000  miles  of  wire.     (819.^ 

3.  Capital  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. — Mr.  Hall  testi- 
fied that  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tel^praph  Company  has 
been  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  developments  required,  both  for  the  construction 
of  long-distance  lines  and  the  purchase  of  telephones,  real  estate,  etc.  A  table  accom- 
panying his  testimony  shows  that  the  capital  outstanding  on  March  3,  1885,  was 
$100,000,  and  on  July  1,  1901,  it  had  increased  to  $94,237,500.  The  authorized  cap- 
ital has  been  increased  to  $150,000,000,  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  $20,709,000  has 
recentl V  been  offered  for  subscription  at  par.  In  addition,  collateral  trust  4  per  cent 
bonds  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000.     (819.) 

4.  Earnings  of  telephone  companies, — The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  for  1900,  shows  its  earnings 
and  expenses.     (823. ) 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses, 

earnings. 


Dividends  of  sabordit^..^  companies 

Rental  of  InstramentB 

Telephone  traffic 

Real  estate 

Interest 


$8,044,908.89 

1.714,626.54 

2,668,359.01 

42,285.11 

217,801.53 


1900. 


$3,846,821.67 

2,427,037.52 

8.027,171.85 

81,824.67 

201,648.60 


7,687,881.08.    9,584,499.21 
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Comparative  statement  of  earmngs  and  expenses — Continaed. 

EXPENSES. 


Ezpexifles  of  administration , 

Legal  expenses 

Interest  and  taxes 

Telephone  traffic 


Net  revenue 

Net  reyenue,  1900 . 
Dividends  paid  . . . 


Carried  to  reserves. 
Carried  to  surplus. . 


1899. 


$691,826.84 

108,748.46 

1,284,276.88 

1,487,021.88 


8,416,872.61 


4,270,608.67 


1900. 


1746,269.48 

86,184.07 

1,876,199.94 

1,840,847.86 


4,048,441.86 


6,486,067.86 


6,486,067.86 
4,078,601.26 


1,407,466.61 


987,268.22 
470,198.89 


1.407,466.61 


5.  Present  development  of  the  teUvhone  industry, — ^Accompan3ring  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Hall  is  a  report  of  the  preeiaent  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tel^r&ph 
Company  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  which  shows  a  great  growth  of  tne 
industry  from  1891  to  1900. 

The  estimated  number  of  exchange  connections  made  daring  1900  in  the  United  States 
by  companies  operating  under  licenses  of  this  company  amoimted  to  about  1,825,000,000. 
The  average  number  of  daily  calls  per  subscribers  s  station  throughout  the  United 
States  is  about  7.1.  The  average  cost  to  the  subscriber  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  exchange  and  character  of  the  service  from  less  than  1  cent  to  9  cents  per 
connection.  The  long-distance  toll  system  owned  and  operated  by  the  company  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1901,  consisted  of  12,427.63  miles  of  pole  line  and  cable,  and 
167,410.39  miles  of  wire,  connecting  359  offices.  The  total  mileage  of  wire,  local  and 
long  distance,  is  1,354,202.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  business.  Tne  message-rate  system  with  metaluc-circuit  lines 
and  correspondingly  lower  rates  have  increased  the  service  very  materially  and  at 
the  same  time  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  steadily  maintained;  705,000 
miles,  or  more  than  one-half  the  entire  mileage,  is  operated  under  the  surface  of  the 
streets.  The  expenditures  which  were  required  for  the  extensions  of  the  business 
throughout  the  country  have  been  greater  than  any  previous  3^ear,  nearly  $29,000,000 
having  been  expended  by  the  company  and  its  licensees  for  this  purpose,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  over  12,000,000  was  invested  in  real  estate  for  telephone  purposes.  The 
entire  expenditure  for  construction,  including  real  estate,  to  the  close  of  the  last  year 
has  been  $168,474,517.83.  Further  expenditures  on  a  large  scale  will  be  required  for 
the  current  year.     (820-822. ) 

6.  Bell  Telephone  Company — Bs  relaiUms  to  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.— Mr.  Bethbll  testifies  that  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
rents  its  instruments  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  but  he  does  not  consider 
this  payment  as  in  the  nature  of  a  royalty.  The  BeU  Company  owns  at  least  51  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.     (810-811.) 

7.  New  York  telephone  system. — Mr.  U.  N.  Bbthbll,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  testifies  that  the  New  York  telephone  system  is  the 
lai^giest  in  tne  world  and  has  the  greatest  per  capita  development,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers' stations  now  amounting  to  more  than  62,600.  The  system  embraces  not  only 
the  old  city  of  New  York,  but  all  of  Greater  New  York  and  many  places  across  the 
river  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  few  in  Canada.  The  business  was  firat  started  in  New 
York  in  1878,  and  up  to  1894  the  development  was  not  very  rapid.  Since  1894  there 
has  occurred  a  great  development  in  the  system.  During  the  last  2  months  there 
has  been  a  gain  of  about  2,000  subscribers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  1901, 
there  will  be  perhaps  75,000  stations  in  New  York  City.  The  causes  of-  this  rapid 
development  are  efficient  service  and  general  recognition  of  the  utility  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  principally  the  reduction  in  rates  and  the  adoption  of  the  rate-message 
plan.  The  policy  of  the  company  has  been  to  adopt  improvements  whenever  they 
nave  been  demonstrated  to  be  useful  regardless  of  cost.  The  metallic-circuit  under- 
ground system  has  been  established,  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  pole  on  Manhattan 
JLaland,  outside  of  a  very  small  section  nortn  of  130th  and  140th  streets,  excepting 
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one  main  trunk  line  used  for  long-distanoe  wires,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of 
the  island.  The  entire  plant  was  reconstructed  between  1887  and  1893  at  a  very 
large  exp^ense.  The  most  important  change  that  has  been  made  recently  was  the 
introduction  of  the  common  battery  system,  about  3  years  ago,  which  required 
the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  equipment  at  all  of  the  central  offices.  This  work 
will  be  completed  about  September,  1901.  A  European  expert  recently  wrote  th&t 
New  York  has  not  only  the  largest  but  technicall v  the  best  system  in  the  world.  The 
underground  system  is  installSi  in  subways,  which  were  provided  for  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  subway  system  having  been  in  charge  ol  electrical  commissioners 
under  whose  supervision  the  work  of  construction  was  carried  out.  The  functions  of 
this  board  are  now  lodged  in  a  commissioner.  The  subways  were  constructed  by  a 
^parate  company,  but  most  of  the  capital  came  from  the  telephone  people,  many  of 
the  members  of  the  subway  cornoration  being  also  members  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany. The  municipal  wires  ana  those  of  telegraph,  electric  light,  and  other  com- 
panies are  also  placed  in  the  same  subways.     (777-780.) 

Mr.  Bethell  declares  that  the  New  York  plant  is  maintained  at  all  times  so  that  the 
service  is  absolutely  permanent  and  reliable.  The  rapidity  of  the  operator  is  tested 
without  the  operators  knowledge,  and  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  tests  nave  shown  that 
the  average  time  elapsing  between  the  giving  of  the  subscriber's  signal  luid  the 
answer  is  from  3  to  5  seconds.  In  only  one  case  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  did 
the  average  go  over  5  seconds.  The  New  York  service  has  been  praised  by  a  num- 
ber of  experts.     (786,  787. ) 

Dividends, — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  from  1888  to  1896  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  paid  no  dividends.  Since  1896  it  has  paid  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings  for  the  same  time  has  been  about  65  per  cent. 
During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  it  was  65.3.     (783. ) 

8.  SekUiotis  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  the  American  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egraph Company. — Mr.  BirrHELL  testifies  that  tne  Western  Union  Tel^r&ph  Company 
can  not  be  considered  as  a  competitor  with  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  because  both  do  a  different  class  of  business.  He  is  not  a  director  of  tne 
company,  but  from  newspaper  reports  he  thinks  that  some  of  the.  directors  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  C  ompany  are  also  directors  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  He  does  not  know  to  what  extent  long-distance  tele- 
phoning has  affected  the  telegraph  business^  and  he  does  not  know  whether  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegrapn  Company  is  doing  any  telegraph  business.    ( 813. ) 

9.  Underground  inres. — Mr.  Hall  testifies  that  upon  the  multiplication  of  wires  a 
general  demand  arose  that  they  should  be  put  underground,  especially  in  the  busi- 
ness (tenters  around  the  large  exchanges.  The  rapid  development  of  high-tension 
currents  for  electric  lighting  and  street-railway  purposes  tended  to  seriously  impair 
the  eer\'ice  over  single  wires  using  the  ground  for  a  return.  It  took  some  time  to 
devise  suitable  cables  for  underground  purposes,  and  even  now  they  can  not  be  used 
over  long-distance  lines,  except  in  the  short  section  from  the  terminal  exchange  to 
the  customer's  station.  The  purpose  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  from  the  outset  was  not  to  use  the  method  which  laigely  prevails  in  other 
countries,  of  requiring  users  of  the  lines  to  come  to  special  toll  offices  at  terminal 
points,  but  to  connect  the  long-distance  line  with  the  suD8criber*s  line.     (818. ) 

10.  Secrecy  in  telephaninp. — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  divulge  telephone  messages,  and  very  few  complaints  have 
ever  been  made  to  the  management  on  this  matter.  Occasionally  some  subscriber 
thinks  his  conversation  has  been  listened  to  and  used,  but  these  complaints  do  not 
average  more  than  2  a  year,  and  upon  investigation  they  have  been  found  to  be 
without  foundation.  Most  of  the  service  in  New  York  is  on  direct  wires,  there 
being  very  little  of  what  is  known  as  party  lines,  that  is  where  2  or  3  persons  are  on 
the  same  wire.     (813.) 

11.  Telephone  system  of  Detroit. — Mr.  Bethell  said  that  he  was  not  very  familiar 
with  the  telephone  system  of  Detroit,  but  he  understood  that  there  was  great  dissatis- 
faction there  and  the  competition  by  the  independent  telephone  companies  created 
worse  conditions  than  existed  previously.     (807. ) 

B.  Teleplione  raten. — 1.  General  charge  of  excessive  rate^. — Professor  Parsons 
refers  to  the  telephone  rates  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  compares  them  with  the  rates  in  cities  of  practically  the  same  size  in  Europe, 
where  the  municipalities  own  and  control  them.  He  states  that  the  rates  in  Wash- 
ington are  from  $36  to  $96  for  residence  and  $120  for  a  business  phone.  While  tele- 
phone instruments  can  l)e  bought  in  this  city  cheaper  than  they  can  in  Europe  and 
while  the  wages  of  the  oi>erators  are  practically  the  same,  Stockholm,  which  has 
a  population  substantially  the  same  as  Washington,  has  a  telephone  system  with 
metallic  circuit,  undeigro'und  wires,  unlimited  service,  with  a  rate  of  $16  for  a  resi- 
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dence  and  $22  for  business  phones,  and  interurban  communication  within  a  radius  of 
43  miles;  and  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  when  it  was  operating  the  Stock- 
holm system,  was  charging  $44  for  a  very  inferior  service  without  metallic  circuit  or 
undemound  wires.  , 

Professor  Parsons  submits  the  following  table  as  showing  the  relative  rates  for 
telephone  service  in  leading  American  and  European  cities,  tc^therwith  the  relative 
number  of  persons  in  the  population  for  each  telephone.  American  figures  relate  to 
years  1897  and  1898,  and  those  of  European  cities  to  somewhat  earlier  years.  The 
relative  sizes  of  the  various  cities  are  indicated  by  comparisons  with  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  has  a  population  of  250,000.  The  cities  marked  with  an  asterisk  have 
public  systems  and  the  others  have  private  plants.     (177). 


Cities. 


Washington  (1898) 

Stockholm* 

Ghristiania , 

Trondhjem 

Berne* 

Zurich* 

Berlin* 

Copenhagen 

Amsterdam , 

Paris* 

Greater  London. . . 

Greater  Boston 

Greater  New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


Relative 
size. 


U 

2 
10 
22 

4 
13 

6 

5 


$36  to  S185;  $100  aver 
age. 

120  average 

S22  average 

$13  average 

$10  upward 

$10  upward 

$86 

$41 

$50  to  $100 

$78 

$100 

$25  to  $150 

$90  to  $240 

$60  to  $176 

$60  to  $260 


Number 
of  per- 
sons to 
1  tele- 
phone. 


120 

28 

80 

88 

40 

60 

60 

70 

160 

170 

700 

60 

120 

180 

170 


In  most  of  the  American  cities  offers  have  been  made  to  furnish  telephone  service 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  Bell  Company  was  charging.  In  the  st^te  systems  of 
Europe  the  chai^  for  a  local  telephone  conversation  to  a  nonsubscriber  is  from  2  to 
5  cents,  as  aKainet  a  charge  of  10  to  15  cents  in  many  of  our  cities.  In  the  small  places 
an  average  chai^  of  from  $8  to  $12  or  $15  per  vear  is  a  fair  charge  for  the  use  of  a 
telephone,  while  in  laiver  cities  a  somewhat  nigher  rate  is  made  necessary.  In 
Boston,  where  the  underground  system  is  necessary,  a  company  is  operating  a 
system  at  about  one-half  the  rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Company.  While  it  costs 
more  to  install  an  underground  system  in  the  first  instance,  the  expenses  of  main- 
tenance are  less  than  for  an  overground  system.  The  witness  believes  it  would 
be  possible  to  furnish  telephone  service  in  Washington  City  for  from  $30  to  $35, 
unhmited.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bell  Company  can  not  furnish  service  at 
such  fates  is  that  it  is  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  is  trying  to  pay  a  dividend  on 
watered  stock.  The  New  Enfflimd  (Bell)  Telephone  Company,  operating  in  Boston 
and  other  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  is  capitalized  at  more 
than  $300  per  subscriber's  line,  whereas  the  Massachusetts  Telephone  Company  (inde- 
pendent) has  installed  a  system  there  equally  as  good  at  less  than  $100  per  line.       ^ 

The  witness  also  states  that  in  Grana  Rapids,  Wis.,  there  is  a  cooperative  tele- 
pthone  system,  comprising  about  3(X)  subscribers'  lines.  The  average  cost  of  construc- 
tion per  line  has  been  only  $42,  as  compared  with  $300  for  lines  in  some  of  companies 
controlled  bv  the  Bell  Company.  The  charges  are  only  $1  per  month  for  residence 
service  and  $2.25  for  business  service.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  dividends  have 
been  paid  monthly  on  the  shares,  which  are  held  by  the  telephone  users,  so  that  the 
actual  charges  for  a  residence  telephone  amounts  only  to  25  cents  per  month,  and  for 
businefls  telephones  $1.50  per  month.  The  Bell  Company  in  this  place  charges  $36 
per  year  for  resident  telephones  and  $48  for  business  telephones. 

Professor  Parsons  refers  also  to  a  small  telephone  system  in  Kansas  which  operates 
at  a  profit  of  10  or  12  per  cent  while  charsine  only  $12  or  $15  per  vear  for  telephones. 
In  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  an  independent  tetephone  company  is  making  rates  oi  $36  to 
$48  while  paying  8  ^r  cent  dividends  on  a  lar^  amount  of  watered  stock. 

The  witness  criticises  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  Manning  v,  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company,  which  held  unconsti- 
tutional an  act  of  Congress,  fixing  the  minimum  telephone  charges  in  Washington  at 
$50  per  year  with  1  tolepnone  on  a  wire,  $40  for  2  telephones  on  a  wire,  $30  for  3, 
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and  $25  for  4  or  more  on  the  same  wire,  and  undertakes  to  show  that  the  court  was 
incorrect  in  holding  that  the  rates  charged  bv  the  telephone  company  in  Waahington 
were  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  o!  its  business.  The  evidence  in  the  case 
showed  that  wherever  the  rates  are  lowered  there  is  a  much  larger  use  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  that  fact  was  not  thoroughly  considered  by  the  court  in  its  decision. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  lowering  of  the  rates  to  the  level  fixed  by  Congress 
would  very  lai^ly  increase  the  number  of  subscribers  without  any  very  great  increase 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance,  so  that  the  company  would  in  reality  make  a.s  much 
money  as  it  did  imder  the  present  system.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  clearly  recognized  the  principle  that  the  increase  of  business  from  lower  rates 
must  be  taken  into  account.  He  further  states  that  he  has  consulted  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company  operating  in  and  about  Boston  over  the  matter  of  reduction 
of  rates  proposed  for  Washmgton,  and  that  official  thoroughly  agreed  with  him  tliat 
the  reduction  was  possible.^     (173-179. ) 

He  admits  that  in  many  cases  the  public  is  not  ready  for  it,  and  thinks  for  the 
present,  in  most  instances,  public  regulation  would  be  better  than  governmental 
ownership  and  operation.     (100,  173-179.) 

Mr.  Beth  ELL,  commenting  on  the  figures  given  regarding  the  chaises  for  tele- 
phones in  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  implies  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  telephone 
service  should  be  furnished  by  any  company  anvwhere  at  $3  per  month  if  proper 
methods  of  accounting  for  expenses  were  employed.  Even  if  the  concern  were 
cooperative,  so  that  the  members  did  part  of  the  work  or  met  part  of  the  expenses, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  efficient  service  at  this  rate.     (Bll . ) 

Professor  Parsons,  in  an  affidavit  replying  to  these  criticisms,  testifies  that  the 
data  relative  to  the  Cooperative  Telephone  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  was 
received  by  him  from  the  first  president  of  the  company,  who  is  a  man  of  excellent 
reputation  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  that  the  statements  thereto- 
fore given  to  the  conmiisBion  by  him  were  taken  from  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
that  company.     ( 883. ) 

Professor  Bbmis  thinks  that  there  is  quite  an  opportunity  for  municipalities  to 
develop  telephone  service  in  connection  with  the  police  and  fire-alarm  system,  and 
thus  extend  it  ^^:udually;  some  little  tendency  in  that  direction  was  oV>8erved  in 
Chicago  until  a  private  company  made  a  greatly  reduced  rate  to  the  city.  He 
believes  there  would  be  mucn  more  use  of  the  telephone  and  that  the  companies 
would  not  lose  anything  in  the  end  by  greatly  reduced  rates;  and  he  instances  the 
case  of  the  town  of  Manhattan,  in  Kansas,  with  a  population  of  only  3,000,  or  about 
600  families,  where  a  private  company  had  placed  ,220  telephones  or  one  to  every  3 
families,  and  had  made  over  10  per  cent  on  its  investment  by  charging  only  $1  a 
month  for  the  household  use.  of  telephones  and  a  little  more  for  mercantile  use.  He 
admitted  that  in  larger  cities  the  cost  would  increase  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the 
plant,  because  the  number  of  connection£  had  with  others  tends  to  increase  the 
operating  expenses  somewhat  per  phone,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  general  charges 
prevailing  in  large  cities.     (100-101.) 

2.  General  defense  of  existing  rates. — ^Mr.  Hall  testifies  that  the  constant  and  rapid 
changes  made  in  the  telephone  industry,  requiring  continuous  reconstruction  of  the 
plant  and  improvement  in  other  conditions,  make  the  question  of  rates  one  of  great 
complexity.  At  first  the  fixed  fiat  rate  for  the  unlimited  use  of  the  telephone  by  the 
subscriber  was  put  in  force,  but  later  it  developed  that  the  message-rate  system,  by 
which  charges  are  based  on  the  number  of  messages,  was  the  proper  one,  and  it  is  so 
recognized  generally  by  the  customers.  The  fiat  rates  are  reasonably  equitable  in 
small  places,  where  traffic  is  fairly  uniform,  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  service  of 
a  large  city,  where  uniform  conditions  do  not  prevail.  Trunk-line  long-distance  rates 
were  originally  started  under  the  message-rate  plan.  At  first  the  rates  were  usually 
about  one  cent  a  mile,  with  an  allowance  of  five  minutes  for  each  message.  The  pre- 
vailing rate  to-day  in  this  country  is  substantially  three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for 
a  conversation  of  three  minutes,  with  a  proportionate  increase  for  use  m  excess  of 
that  time.     (818.) 

Mr.  Parsons  in  his  affidavit  says  that  he  believes  in  the  message-rate  plan  for  large 
plants,  but  thinks  the  double  fiat  rate,  one  for  residences  and  one  for  business  estao- 
lishments,  simpler  and  better  for  small  exchanges.  If  the  message  charge  is  carried 
too  far  it  will  limit  communication  and  subserve  no  useful  purpose.    (883. ) 

Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  ana  is  acknowledged  on  all 
sides  that  it  is  more  costly  to  operate  a  telephone  system  in  large  cities  than  in  small 
ones.    More  than  half  the  operating  expenses  go  for  labor,  wages,  rents,  and  other 


1  The  deotolon  above  discumed  regardinf  telephone  mtefl  In  the  District  of  Colombia  was  reversed 
by  the  district  court  of  appeals  In  1901,  wnich  neld  the  rates  established  by  GongreBS  to  be  adequate. 
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items,  which  are  very  much  higher  in  a  sreat  city  than  in  a  small  town.  Then  there 
are  so  many  sahscribers  in  a  large  city  that  therehave  to  be  numerous  exchanses,  all 
connected  together,  and  this  requires  plant  and  labor  of  a  kind  and  amount  which  is 
not  required  at  all  in  the  smaller  excnanges.  A  large  exchange,  therefore,  requires 
many  fold  more  labor  and  more  plant  to  accomplish  a  particul^  thin^  than  does  the 
smaUer  exchange.  Again,  in  a  very  large  exchange  there  is  necessarily  a  very  large 
surplus  plant  Underj^und  cables  must  be  of  a  standard  size,  sav  of  50  or  100 
wires,  and  very  often  it  mav  be  necessary  to  take  the  100-wire  cable  when  only  a 
fractional  part  of  that  number  is  required  for  the  service.  There  are  surplus  sub- 
ways for  the  same  reason  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  when  once  the  street  is 
opened  ample  conduits  for  future  growth  must  be  laid,  and  there  is  thus  a  great 
investment l}dne  idle  for  a  lon^  time,  and  during  the  slack  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
the  plant  must  Be  up  to  the  hif^hest  requirements  of  the  busiest  five  minutes  of  the 
day.  The  messase  m  a  great  city  costs  vastly  more  than  a  message  in  a  small  city, 
but  the  volume  of  traffic  in  a  large  city  tends  to  equalize  that  and  to  bring  down  the 
cost.  Every  message  occupies  the  whole  line  dunng  its  transmission,  thus  differing 
from  a  railway,  where  many  trains  may  be  operating  at  the  same  time. 

The  witness  thinks  the  average  use  per  line  would  doubtless  be  increased  by  lower 
rates.  It  has  been  increased  in  New  i  ork  by  lower  rates,  and  the  New  York  system 
may  be  capable  of  carrying  more  traffic  than  it  does  carry,  but  there  are  so  many 
factB  and  conditions  surrounding  the  question  that  it  is  not  by  an^^  means  easy  of  • 
solution  as  to  whether  a  reduction  of  rates  would  pay  or  not.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  a  telephone  line — ^not  as  a  sm^e  line  between  two  points,  but 
as  part  of  a  very  complicated  an^very  extensive  s^^stem  of  lines,  any  two  of  which 
may  have  to  be  connected  at  any  moment.  One  might  use  his  telephone  50  or  more 
times  a  day,  but  such  use  is  only  possible  when  the  line  over  which  such  a  number 
of  messages  is  sent  is  connected  with  other  lines  not  used  to  that  extent  That  line 
is  so  fully  occupied  by  outward  messages  that  few,  if  any,  incoming  messages  can  be 
handled  over  it.  Practically  it  is  *'busy''  to  all  inquirers.  It  is  obvious  that  all 
lines  could  not  be  used  to  any  such  extent;  an  attempt  to  so  use  them  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  complete  failure.  The  rate  of  $30  a  year,  suggested  by  Professor  Par- 
sons in  his  testimony  before  the  commission  as  a  proper  rate  for  New  York,  would  not 
be  fair.     (808-810. ) 

Mr.  Betbell  testifies  that  a  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature  in  1888  investi- 
^ted  the  system  and  reported  that  the  loss  to  the  New  York  company  through 
installation  of  the  new  unaerground  metallic  circuit  system  amounted  to  three-fifths 
of  the  company's  net  profits  from  its  organization,  and  that  the  company's  profits 
for  seven  years  were  9.66  per  cent  on  investment  This  committee  also  reported  that 
no  telephone  company  in  the  State  had  made  unusual  profits  and  that  some  of  them 
had  lost  money,  and  that  nowhere  in  the  State  had  it  found  excessive  salaries  paid 
to  telephone  officials.     ( 782, 783. } 

3.  Interior  Department  gervice, — jProfessor  Pabsons  refers  to  the  operation  of  the  tele-  ^ 
phone  by  the  Interior  Department  in  Washington.  The  Department  had  b^n  pay- 
mg  an  average  of  $75  per  'phone for  65  'phones.  The  Bell  Company  having  refused 
to  reduce  the  rates,  the  Department  put  m  a  system  of  its  own,  which  it  operated  at 
a  total  cost  of  $10.25  per  'phone,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  or 
$6.43  without  those  items.     (173.J 

Mr.  Bethjbll  testifies  that  he  found  the  system  of  telephones  for  the  Interior 
Department  confined  to  a  few  buildings,  all  near  together  and  connected  with  a  very 
few  wires.  The  Government  had  invested  $6,000  in  that  plant.  He  criticises  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Parsons;  says  that  for  65  'pnones  the  figures  given  would  allow 
only  $248.30  a  year  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs.  The  interest  alone  at  4  per 
cent  on  $6,000  would  amount  to  $240  a  year,  which  would  leave  only  $8.30  for  depre- 
ciation and  repairs.  The  repairs  alone  would  require  the  service  of  one  man  practi- 
cally all  the  time.  From  official  reports  of  officers  of  the  Interior  Department,  made 
in  1897  and  1898,  and  which  were  filed  as  exhibits  to  his  testimony,  Mr.  Bethell  states 
that  the  Interior  Department  service  was  very  inferior  in  quality.     (786. ) 

Professor  Parsons,  replying  to  these  criticisms,  says  in  an  affidavit  that  he  had 
obtained  the  ^ts  about  tne  Grovemment  telephones  directly  from  the  books  of  the 
Department  by  a  personal  yisit  to  the  Department  At  the  time  of  his  former  testi- 
mony he  did  not  xnow  that  the  Department  exchange  had  been  given  up,  but  he 
now  finds  that  the  installation  was  not  satis&u^ry  and  that  a  wider  service  was 
needed.  He  used  the  data  in  his  former  testimony  to  show  that  the  BeU  Company 
was  wrong  in  its  refusal  to  reduce  the  rates  to  the  iSepartment,  and  that  idea  is  borne 
out  b^  the  fact  that  the  Bell  Company  now  supplies  a  wider  service  and  long-distance  y 
facilities  at  rates  close  to  the  cost  under  the  public  system.    (883. )  V 
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4.  Rates  in  New  York. — Mr.  Bethbll  says  that  during  the  early  period,  when  single 
wires  were  used,  the  rates  were  all  flat;  that  is,  all  sub^ribers  haa  the  same  character 
of  equipment  and  paid  the  same  amount,  whether  they  used  the  service  much  or  Kttle. 
The  correct  idea  is  that  the  company's  business  is  to  render  public  service,  and  conse- 
quently the  flat  rates  were  discontmued  and  what  was  known  as  the  message-rate 
system  was  introduced.  During  the  early  days  the  flat  rates  in  New  York  ranged 
from  $60  to  $150  a  year  for  single  service,  and  when  the  metallic  service  was  intro- 
duced they  ranged  from  $120  to  $240  per  year.  Under  the  message-rate  system  the 
message  instead  of  the  station  is  taken  as  the  basic  unit  in  making  the  rate.  There 
is  a  minimum  charge  for  which  the  subscriber  may  send  a  stated  number  of  messages, 
with  additional  charges  for  additional  messages,  the  amount  per  message  decreasing 
as  the  number  of  messages  increases.  The  rates  in  New  York  range  m>m  $24  per 
year  up  for  exchange  services.  There  are  also  rates  for  supplemental  stations,  some 
of  them  being  as  low  as  $8.  In  Manhattan  the  rate  is  $60  a  year  for  600  messages. 
Additional  messages  are  charged  at  from  6  cents  down  to  3  cents  each,  being  arranged 
so  that  the  traflBc-carrying  capacity  of  a  subscriber's  line  in  New  York  practically 
limits  the  total  rate  which  he  mignt  pay  in  most  cases  to  $240  a  year.  In  Harlem 
there  is  a  rate  by  which  the  sub^sriber  pays  5  cents  for  a  Harlem  message  and  10 
cents  to  any  other  part  of  Manhattan  or  tne  Bronx,  guaranteeing  the  company  $3.25 
a  month,  or  $35  a  year,  from  the  combined  business.  The  message-rate  plan  has  been 
worked  out  also  m  a  way  adapted  to  business  concerns.  A  small  switch  board  is 
located  on  the  subscriber's  premises,  and  in  the  various  parts  of  his  building,  where 
he  may  desire  them,  telepnones  are  located.  The  rate  is  $12  a  year  for  each.  A 
trunk  line  runs  to  the  nearest  central  office,  whi^  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $36  a 
y6ar.  The  subscriber  guarantees  3,600  messages  a  year,  and  may  send  all  the  mes- 
sages he  pleases  for  3  cents  each.  This  system  has  proved  very  popular.  At  present 
the  New  York  company  is  operating  more  than  1,200  such  private  exchanges.  In 
hotels  the  rates  for  stations  in  connection  with  a  private  brancJi  exchange  are  from  $8 
to  $12  per  year  per  station.  The  average  annual  rate  actually  paid  by  all  subscribers 
in  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  message-rate  system  was  on  the  first  of  the  year 
1900  $87.62.  At  present,  June  15,  1901,  it  is  about  $85.  This  includes  all  stations, 
even  the  $240  flat-rate  stations.  At  the  pay  stations  the  rate  is  10  cents  per  message 
to  any  part  of  Manhattan,  8  cents  of  which  goes  to  the  company.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  telephone  business  in  New  York  City  shows  that  the  rates  and  service  are 
generally  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  a  revision  or  reduction 
of  rates.     (780,  781,  782.) 

5.  Telephone  franks, — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  the  State  of  New  York  in  adopting 
its  new  constitution  provided  that  the  giving  of  franks  to  public  officials  should  be 
prohibited,  and  since  the  adoption  of  tluit  constitution  no  frank  has  ever  been  issued 
to  any  official  for  telephoning.  The  constitution  would  interfere  with  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  ^ving  free  service  to  any  official  or  politician  of  the  State,  and  would 
prevent  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  any  person.  The  city  of  New  York  itself  has 
to  pay  for  its  telephones.  There  may  be  a  little  courtesy  occasionallv  shown  the 
police  and  fire  department,  but  speaking  generally  the  service  has  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rates.     (810,  812. ) 

€.  €oniparl§on  of  Ameiican  and  European  telephone  rate§  and 
€M»ndltlon§ — 1.  Generally. — The  statements  of  Professor  Parsons  as  to  local  tele- 
phone rates  have  already  been  referred  to.  For  the  long-distance  telephone,  con- 
tinues this  witness,  the  rates  in  this  country  are  very  much  higher  than  they  were 
in  Europe.  As  an  instance,  the  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  is  $1.25  for 
5  minutes.  In  England  the  rate  for  the  same  distance  would  be  48  cents  and  in 
France  30  cents. 

* '  They  have  a  distance  rate  in  France  of  10  cents  for  62  miles  and  in  England  6  cents 
3  pence)  for  the  first  20  miles — ^any  towns  within  20  miles — and  12  cents  (or  6  pence) 
or  towns  within  40  miles,  and  12  cents  for  each  40  miles  afterwards.  New  York  is 
228  miles  from  here  (Washington)  and  the  charge  is  $2.  In  England  it  would  be  72 
cents  and  in  France  40.  Boston  is  417  miles  away;  *  *  *  the  telephone  rate  is 
$4.  In  England  it  would  be  $1.30  and  in  France  70  cents.  Chicago,  716  miles;  the 
rate  is  $4.25,  England  $2.16,  France  $1.20.  Richmond  is  116  miles  away;  our  rate  is 
75  cents,  England  36  cents,  France  20  cents.  New  Orleans  is  1,116  miles;  our  rate  is 
$6.35,  England  $3.16,  France  $1.90.  *  *  ♦  The  English  distance  tariff  is  from 
one-half  to  one-third  of  ours  and  the  French  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  ours." 

The  services  of  the  telephone  in  other  countries  where  the  system  is  public  is  far 
superior  in  its  coordination  with  the  post-office  and  telegraph  to  what  it  is  in  this 
country.  In  some  countries  letters  and  telegraph  messages  can  be  telephoned. 
(174.) 
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Mr.  Hall,  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  says  that  the^ 
development  of  the  telephone  industry  in  America  is  greater  than  that  in  Europe.    / 
The  chaises  for  service  are  higher  here  than  in  Europe,  but  there  are  so  many  different  "^ 
conditions  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  fair  comparison.    The  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  problem  is  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Europe.    Charges  for  long-distance 
service  in  Germany,  if  one  desires  prompt  service,  are  sometimes  as  much  as  three 
times  the  regular  rate.    In  Sweden  double  rates  are  charged  for  prompt  service.    In 
Holland  the  regular  schedule  is  doubled  between  noon  and  4  p.  m.    The  trunk  lines 
provided  in  Europe  are  very  limited,  and  one  does  not  know  when  he  will  be  served 
unless  he  offers  in  advance  to  pay  two  or  three  times  the  regular  rate.    In  England  a 
customer  is  absolutely  limited  to  a  three-minute  talk,  no  matter  how  much  he 
desires  to  use  the  instrument  longer.     (8I8r-819. ) 

Summing  up  the  results  of  his  comparison  of  the  American  and  European  systems 
of  telephones  (see  below),  Mr.  Bethbll  said  the  cheapest  and  poorest  conditions  are  ^ 
obtained  through  Government  and  municipal  ownership;  the  next  best  conditions 
under  private  ownership  with  Government  control,  and  the  best  conditions  are 
obtained  where  there  is  unrestricted  private  ownership.  There  are  20  American  and 
44  European  cities  with  200,000  or  more  population.  In  the  American  group  there 
are  21  telephones  ^r  1,000  population;  in  tne  European  13  telephones  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation. Among  cities  of  1,000,000  or  more,  New  York  stands  at  the  top,  with  twice  / 
as  many  telephones  per  capita  as  any  other  city  in  its  class  except  Berlin,  which  has 
been  favored  by  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  rates.  Of  the  cities  of  500,000  to^ 
1,000,000  Boston  is  at  the  top,  with  twice  aa  man^  as  any  European  city  except  Ham- 
burg, and  almost  twice  as  many  n^hnt  Of  the  cities  that  run  from  200,000  to  500,000 
Stockholm  is  at  the  top,  with  San  Francisco  a  close  second.  The  European  small 
towns  have  shown  a  most  insignificant  development  and  the  American  small  towns 
a  great  development.  **The  English  and  American  maxim  is  that  whatever  can  be 
done  without  Grovemment  should  be  thus  done.  The  continental  principle  is  that 
whatever  can  be  done  by  Government  should  be  done.'*     (807. ) 

Professor  Parsons,  in  a  supplementary  affidavit,  says  that  the  comparison  made  b^ 
Mr.  Bethell  as  to  the  telephone  developments  of  the  various  cities  and  countries  is 
entirely  unfair,  because  he  selects  carefullv  American  cities  where  service  is  most 
highly  developed.  The  fact  that  New  York  City  has  26  telephones  per  1,000  people 
while  Paris  has  13  per  thousand  proves  nothing  as  to  public  ownership,  because  there 
is  even  a  greater  dinerence  in  favor  of  New  Yonc  in  respect  to  transit  and  other  inter- 
ests which  are  private  in  both  cities.  Moreover,  in  Mr.  BethelPs  comparison  the 
heart  of  New  York  is  selected  for  com^iarison  with  all  Paris,  instead  of  taking  the 
whole  city  of  Greater  New  York.  A  fairer  comparison  would  be  between  London's 
7  telephones  per  1,000  people,  under  private  ownership,  and  the  13  per  1,000  in  the 
public  system  of  Paris,  for  general  conditions  are  more  similar  in  London  and  Paris 
than  in  New  York  and  Paris.  The  low  development  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  and  y 
other  similar  places  in  Europe  are  the  principal  uctors  in  pulling  down  the  average  ^ 
of  the  European  cities  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Betnell. 

In  Greater  New  York  there  are  20  telephones  per  thousand  people;  Brooklyn,  11 
per  thousand;  Philadelphia,  16  per  thousand;  St.  Louis,  17  per  thousand;  Washing-     / 
ton,  14  per  thousand.    These  are  all  under  private  management.    Berlin,  with  pub-  ^ 
lie  ownership,  has  25  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Persons  criticises  especially  Mr.  Bethell's  comparison  of  Larchmont's  (N.  Y.) 
170  tdephonesper  thousana  with  Trondhiem's  (Sweden)  38  per  thousand.  Larchmont 
is  a  guilt-edged  residence  town  filled  with  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  while  Trondhjem  is 
a  city  of  more  than  30,000  people  of  various  classes.  A  fairer  comparison  would  be 
with  Chester,  Pa.,  with  34,000  population  and  only  6  telephones  per  thousand;  or 
Camden,  wnth  10  telephones  per  thousand;  Trenton,  with  19  per  thousand;  Wilming- 
ton, Del. ,  with  14  per  thousand.  Mr.  Bethell' s  statements  in  reference  to  the  telephone 
system  of  Stocknolm  are  misleading.  In  that  city  the  impulse  for  development  ^ 
came  from  tne  Government  and  not  m>m  the  company,  as  Mr.  Bethell  indicates. 

The  truest  comparison  is  between  public  and  private  ownership  in  the  same  place. 
The  true  test  of  telephone  development  is  not  me  number  of  telephones  in  a  few  of 
the  most  progressive  cities,  but  tne  average  development  throughout  the  country. 
The  variations  between  6  telephones  per  1,000  in  Chester,  and  7  in  London,  and  62 
in  San  Frandscon,  and  170  in  Larchmont,  all  under  private  ownership,  are  much 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the  public  group  and  the  private  group.  A 
table  of  comparisons  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  sub- 
mitted in  Mr.  Parsons'  affidavit  in  favor  of  his  argument.     (883,  884.) 

Mr.  Bethell  says  that  in  comparing  New  York  conditions  with  European  condi- 
tions, consideration  must  be  given  as  to  whether  the  service  is  self-sustaining  and  also 
as  to  wages,  purchasing  power,  conditions  of  living,  and  other  matters  of  mat  kind. 
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There  is  no  common  factor  between  the  New  York  and  European  conditions  to  make 
the  comparison  simple.  The  proper  method  of  fixine  rates  is  that  the  amomit  to  be 
paid  by  the  telephone  subscriber  m  a  large  city  should  be  more  than  that  to  be  paid 
by  the  subscribe  in  a  small  town.  This  is  the  almost  universal  practice  by  private 
companies  and  sovemments,  except  Switzerland  and  Sweden.  The  comparisons 
given  below  are  based  on  public  documents  or  on  personal  observation.     (785,  787. ) 

In  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  American  Tele^ptiph  and  Telephone  Com- 
pany there  is  a  comparison  of  telephone  development  m  the  United  States  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  which  shows  that  the  German  Empire,  with  229,391  sta- 
tions, comes  next  to  tne  United  States  in  telephone  development.  Then  follows, 
in  the  order  named,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Norway.  The  United  States,  with  800,000  stations,  has  a  greater  development 
than  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  combined.     (822.) 

2.  Telephone*  in  Great  Britain. — Professor  Bemis  stated  that  in  England  he  had 
found  the  municipal  operation  of  telephones  extending  very  rapidly.  In  Glasgow 
and  London  municipal  operation  is  soon  to  begin  and  the  charges  will  be  scarcely 
more  than  one-half  those  of  the  private  companies.  The  National  Government  owns 
the  trunk  lines  in  England  connecting  the  various  cities,  while  the  municipalities 
will  construct  plants  for  their  districts.  Much  confidence  is  expressed  by  the  people 
in  the  result.  In  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  some  portions  of  Germany,  where  there 
is  public  management  of  the  telephones,  the  result  had  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
(1004.) 

Mr.  Bethell  testified  that  in  Great  Britain  the  telephone  was  held  by  the  courts 
to  go  under  the  telegraph  act  of  1869,  which  made  tM^teiegraph  a  Government  monop- 
oly. Under  this  decision  the  postmaster-general  had  an  exclusive  right  to  proN^ae 
the  telephones,  but  being  unwilling  or  unprepared  to  do  so,  he  granted  licenses  to 
vanoufi  private  companies,  limiting  the  operation  of  each  to  a  specified  area,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  a  royalty  to  the  Government  of  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts.  All  these  licenses  were  made  to  expire  in  1911.  The  restrictions  to  speci- 
fied area  prevented  interurban  communication  and  proved  most  unsatiidfactory,  and 
in  1894  other  licenses,  which  removed  the  restrictions  and  limitations  as  to  the  area 
in  which  the  licensed  company  could  operate,  were  granted.  As  a  result,  trunk  lines 
were  very  rapidly  built  between  the  several  telephone  centers  and  the  long-distance 
business  grew  up.  For  a  time  the  post-office  endeavored  to  establish  a  competing 
system,  but  met  with  no  success,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  taking  10  per 
cent  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  private  company  as  a  royalty.  The  (rovernment  com- 
peting exchanges  have  entirely  disappearea,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Newcastle 
and  Leicester.  In  1898  the  National  Telephone  Company  was  formed  and  it  now 
operates  all  over  Great  Britain.  The  rates  have  been  reduced  practically  to  one- 
half  of  what  they  formerly  were.  The  concentration  under  private  management  has 
produced  better  results  than  under  Government  management.  The  r^uction  in 
rates  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  economies  through  concentrated 
management  and  uniformity  of  methods  which  could  not  be  practiced  before.  In 
London  and  Gla^ow  the  local  authorities  persistently  refused  to  permit  the  substitu- 
tion of  underground  for  overhead  wires,  and  the  company  is  unable  therefore  to 
render  efficient  and  satisfactory  service.  In  1899  the  English  Parliament  voted  the 
necessary  funds  to  enable  the  Government  to  begin  competition  in  London  and 
empowered  the  postmaster-general  to  grant  licenses  to  municipalities  to  construct 
ana  operate  their  own  systems.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  law  that  whenever  the 
postmaster-general  licensed  a  municipal  competitor  the  National  company's  license 
should  be  extended  for  a  like  time.  The  post-office  is  now  constructing  its  plants 
and  will  probably  begin  rendering  service  in  London  before  the  end  of  the  year  1901. 
Glasgow  nas  alrc^y  opened  an  exchange,  but  the  movement  has  not  yet  proceeded 
far  enough  to  produce  any  results.  Tne  dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  rates  and  the 
lack  of  8er\dce  were  the  moving  causes  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament  in  enact- 
ing this  law.  Mr.  Bethell  quotes  numerous  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  service 
in  England  was  not  so  efficient  as  in  the  United  States;  but  says  that  the  develop- 
ment in  Great  Britain  was  far  in  excess  of  that  attained  on  the  Continent  under 
Government  ownership.  On  January  1,  1901,  London  had  41,111  telephones,  or  7 
per  1,000  population.  New  York  at  the  same  time  had  26  telephones  per  1,000. 
Among  large  cities  in  Europe,  London's  development  is  exce^ed  only  by  that  of 
Berlin. 

The  rates  in  England,  generally  speaking,  are  flat,  but  a  committee  of  Parliament 
in  1895  reported  in  favor  of  the  message-rate  system.  The  London  rates  for  direct- 
line  business  service  is  $100,  the  residence  rates  |60,  with  discounts  for  long  term 
contracts.  The  National  company  has  a  very  laige  fund  which  it  carries  forward 
from  time  to  time,  as  rentals  are  paid  in  advance.    Its  annual  statement  at  the  close  of 
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1900  showed  $3,840,000  carried  forward  in  that  year.  The  average  rate  in  London 
approximates  $72.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  wages,  the  witness 
thmks  the  New  York  rate  is  in  reality  lower  than  the  London  rate.  The  wages  of 
the  company's  operators  in  London  vary  from  5s.  to  17s.  per  week.  Lady  superin- 
tendents receive  ahout  2  guineas  per  week  and  wire-men  6s.  a  day.  The  other  pay 
per  week  for  the  operators  in  Glasgow  is  9s.  4d.  New  York  wages  average  double 
those  in  London. 

Mr.  Bethell  says  further,  that  private  companies  operating  telephones  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  constantly  hampered  by  the  Government,  so  that  any  deficiency 
in  the  service  or  any  unduly  high  charges  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  policy. 
The  witness  quotes  from  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Chamberlin,  as  well  as  from  articles  by  2  English  telephone  experts,  all  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  had  impeded  the  private  companies  in  many  ways.  The 
Government  royalty  upon  the  use  of  the  telephone  is  considered  unjust  by  some  of 
these  English  authorities.  They  assert  further  that  the  British  have  had  to  borrow 
their  inventions  and  improvements  in  telephones  from  the  United  States.  Obstruc- 
tion has  been  due  not  only  to  the  action  of  Parliament  and  of  the  central  executive 
authorities,  but  also  to  action  of  municipal  governments.  An  ojfficer  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  history  of  the  telephone  branch  of 
electrical  engineering  has  been  one  long  fight  by  the  company  to  be  allow^ed  to  serve 
the  public  properly.     (797-^3. ) 

3.  TelephoTie  conditions  in  Germany — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  in  Germany  patents 
were  never  allowed  for  a  telephone,  and  the  Government  had  monopolized  the  busi- 
ness from  the  beginning.  It  is  now  operated  as  a  part  of  the  postal-telegraph  system. 
There  has  been  a  very  large  development  in  Germany,  especially  in  large  cities  which 
have  been  favored  by  the  German  rate  policy.  Until  recently  there  were  uniform 
rates  throughout  the  Empire.  There  are  720  telephone  centers  in  Germany,  and 
Berlin  alone  has  25  per  cent  of  the  total  stations.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  1901 
Berlin  had  47,586  telephones.  Up  to  1899  the  service  was  rendered  only  from  7  in 
the  morning  until  10  m  the  evening.  Since  that  time  a  night  service  has  been 
in$<talled,  but  there  are  extra  charges  for  night  calls.  The  lines  are  largely  single 
wires  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are  still  over  head.  In  Berlin  the  sub- 
scTiber  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  his  own  operating;  that  is  to  say,  he  calls  the  nearest 
central  office  and  must  work  his  own  way  from  that  office  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 
On  the  whole,  the  Berlin  service  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  New  York  service, 
but  it  is  apparently  satisfactory  to  the  Berlin  public. 

The  uniform  rate  in  Germany  prior  to  April  1,  1900,  was  $37.50.  At  that  time 
flat  rates,  varying  from  $16  to  $45,  and  minimum  message  rates  from  $20  to  $30,  were 
put  into  force,  the  rates  now  differing  with  the  size  of  the  town.  Since  that  time 
the  development  in  the  smaller  towns  has  been  more  rapid.  The  administration 
many  times  reported  to  the  German  Parliament  that  the  Bierlin  system  did  not  pay, 
with  the  result  that  the  rate  in  1899  was  increased  20  per  cent — to  $45.  The  postal 
tel^rraph  and  telephone  accounts  are  all  merged  together.  Wages,  rents,  and  almost 
all  other  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  furnishing  telephone  service  range  from 
2  to  4  times  as  high  in  New  York  as  in  Berlin.  Consiaering  the  character  and 
amount  of  service  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  the  rates  in  New  York  are 
lower  than  in  Berlin.  In  Bavaria  the  telephone  system  is  operated  separately  from 
the  imperial  system  by  the  telegraph  department  of  that  Kingdom.  They  have  the 
same  rates  and  the  same  policy  as  to  rates  as  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  general  conditions  are  about  the  same.  The  plants  and  the  service 
in  Munich  are  much  better  than  in  Berlin.     (791-793. ) 

4.  Telephone  conditions  in  Austria-Hunpary, — Mr.  Bethell  says  that  private  com- 
panies conducted  the  telephone  in  Austria  until  1894  and  1895.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  the  plants,  and  since  then  has  run  the  business  as  a  monopoly. 
Nearly  all  the  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  cities  in  Austria,  chiefly  in 
Vienna,  and  in  Hungary,  chiefly  in  Budapest.  The  Vienna  plant  was  bought  by  the 
Government  on  a  valuation  fixed  by  experts.  The  Government  took  possession  of 
it  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1895,  at  a  cost  oi  $1,600,000.  There  were  between  7,000  and 
8,000  stations.  In  November  of  that  year  the  Government  began  the  construction  of 
a  new  plant,  and  has  expended  $1,200,000  on  it  up  to  this  time.  The  number  of  sta- 
tions in  Vienna  is  about  13,326,  and  in  all  Austria  there  are  31,902  telephones. 
Vienna's  population  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Chicago,  but  Chicago  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  telephones.  When  the  private  company  operated  the  sys- 
tem, the  Vienna  flat  rate  was  $40,  and  it  has  continued  the  same.  Elsewhere  in  Aus- 
tria there  is  what  is  known  as  the  installation  charge  or  entrance  fee  of  $40  per  kilo- 
meter of  line,  plus  $20  per  year.  The  wages  are  low — operators  receiving  from  $1.80 
to  $3.40  per  week  and  linemen  about  $5  a  week.    In  Vienna  the  telephone  business 
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suffered  very  greatly  because  of  the  fact  that  for  3  years  the  Austrian  Parliament 
did  not  meet  and  no  appropriations  could  be  made  for  its  support. 

In  Hungary  there  is  no  aevelopment  outside  of  Budapest  worth  speaking  of.  In 
this  city,  with  a  population  of  729,000,  there  are  5,796  telephones.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  in  Russia,  Budapest  has  the  lowest  telephone  develop- 
ment, among  cities  of  its  size  or  lai^r.  The  people  in  Budapest  are  very  progressive, 
the  city  having  been  practically  reconstructed  in  recent  years.  Magnificent  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  the  first  electrical  underground  railroad  in  the  world  was 
constructed  there.  Yet  the  telephone  plant  is  antiquated  and  the  service  is  inferior. 
The  rates  are  the  same  as  in  Vienna  and  wages  are  even  lower  than  in  Vienna.     ( 791. ) 

5.  Telephone  condUions  in  France. — Mr.  Bethell  states  that  up  to  1889  the  tele- 
phone industry  in  France  was  operated  by  a  private  company.  Since  that  time  it 
nas  been  a  Grovernment  monopoly.  The  development  outside  of  Paris  is  practically 
nothing.  There  are  more  telephones  in  New  York  than  in  the  whole  of  France. 
Comparing  the  large  cities  of  France  with  cities  of  practically  the  same  size  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Bethell  sa^s  that  the  American  cities  have  from  4  to  5  times 
as  many  telephone  stations  as  in  France.  There  is  a  very  large  development,  rela- 
tively, in  Pans,  which  has  33,000  telephones  to  2,536,000  people,  due  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  inferiority  of  other  means  of  communication.  The  rates  are  now  relatively 
low,  and  the  system  is  technically  far  behind  the  times.  There  are  few  modern 
appliances,  much  of  the  old  apparatus  used  by  the  company  before  the  Government 
took  hold  of  the  company  being  still  in  service.  £xcept  possibly  in  Belgium,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  less  efficient  service  in  any  l&iye  European  city  than  is  found  in 
Paris.  The  subscriber  is  required  to  buy  his  own  instrument,  and  as  the  Government 
has  approved  500  styles  of  instruments,  from  which  he  may  select  any  one,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  uniformity  of  instruments  in  the  telephone  service. 
There  is  a  very  lax  discipline  among  the  employees,  because  they  are  all  civil-service 
employees.  The  provincial  conditions  outside  of  Paris  are  very  much  worse  than  in 
the  city.  The  rates  in  Paris,  when  the  system  was  operated  by  a  private  company, 
were  $120  a  year.  The  Government  now  charges  the  fiat  rate  of  $80  a  year,  business 
and  residence  alike.  In  1902,  in  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passed,  the  rate  will 
be  reduced  to  $60  a  year,  if  the  plant  can  be  provided  by  that  time.  The  French 
rates  do  not  include  the  original  cost  of  the  instrument,  or  of  a  line  from  an  under- 

f  round  cable,  which  is  in  the  sewer.  If  the  subscriber  is  beyond  the  fortifications 
e  must  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  construction  beyond  that  point.  In  a  town  out- 
side of  Paris  the  fiat  rates  range  from  $30  to  $60  per  year.  Tne  operators  in  France 
get  about  $6  per  week,  and  the  linemen  and  mechanics  $7.20  to  $8.50  a  week,  with 
10  hours  a  day.  There  are  no  separate  telephone  accounts,  as  distinguished  from 
the  post-office  system,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  service  is  self-sustaining 
or  not,  but  considering  the  low  wages  and  other  differences,  the  Paris  rate  is  abso- 
lutely higher  than  the  New  York  rate.     (787, 788. ) 

6.  Tel^hone  conditions  in  Switzerland, — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  in  1900  there  were 
38,864  telephones  in  use  in  Switzerland.  Zurich,  the  largest  city,  with  a  population 
of  152,000,  has  6,000  telephones.  The  Government  operates  the  system  at  present. 
Rates  are  uniform  without  regard  to  difference  in  size  of  places.  For  the  first  year 
the  subscriber  pays  $20,  for  the  second  jear  $14,  and  after  that  $8  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  having  a  telephone.  There  is  an  additional  charge  of  1  cent  for  every 
local  mee»age.  Mueage  at  the  rate  of  4^  francs  per  100  meters  is  charged  for  the 
construction  of  the  subscriber's  line  for  every  distance  beyond  2  kilometers  from 
the  central  exchange.  In  the  larger  cities  these  extra  installation  charges  amount  to 
as  high  as  $150.  More  and  better  service  can  be  had  in  any  of  the  American  towns 
and  cities  than  in  the  Swiss  towns.  The  telephone  plant  m  Switzerland  is  cheap, 
and  grounded  circuits  are  still  in  use.  There  has  been  a  very  small  outlay  for  main- 
tenance. The  post-office  collects  the  accounts.  Wages  are  low,  skilled  operators 
being  paid  $4,  wiremen  and  chief  operators  in  large  offices  $7,  linemen  $4.20  to  $6, 
and  foremen  $6.50  to  $8.40  per  week.  Wages  in  all  other  functions  in  Switzerland 
are  very  low.  The  telephone  receipts  in  1899  were  $1,007,011.  The  expenses  were 
$1,254,803,  being  125  per  cent  of  the  earnings,  which  would  result  in  bankruptcy  if 
it  were  a  private  concern.  The  responsibility  for  the  antiquated  conditions  in 
Switzerland  can  be  traced  to  politics.  The  telephone  has  practically  been  a  politi- 
cal plaything  in  Switzerland;  the  service  has  been  starved,  and  the  rates  run  down. 
(789,  790.) 

7.  Telephone  condiiixms  in  Belgium. — ^Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  in  Belgium  the 
telephone  industry  up  to  1889  or  1890  was  conducted  by  a  private  company,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  oeen  a  Government  monopoly.  At  the  oeginning  of  the  year 
1901  there  were  14,920  telephones  in  the  whole  of  Belgium,  or  about  one-fourth  of 
the  number  in  New  York  City  alone.  In  Brussels,  which  has  a  population  of  560,000, 
there  were  4,525  telephones;  in  Antwerp,  population  278,000,  2,802  telephones.    In 
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fmeral,  the  plant  installed  before  the  company  took  hold  of  the  office  is  still  in  use. 
he  central  office  ecjuipment  is  completely  out  of  date  and  almost  worn  out.  Single 
wires  or  grounded  circuits  are  generally  in  use,  but  work  is  under  way  for  installing 
a  metallic  circuit.  The  company  rates  were  adhered  to  as  to  the  grounded  circuits, 
but  for  metallic  circuits  they  were  raised.  In  Brussels  and  Antwerp  the  grounded 
circuit  is  $50  and  the  metallic  circuit  $70.  Elsewhere  in  the  Kingdom  the  minimum 
rates  are  $25  for  ground  circuit,  $54  for  metallic  circuit.  Operators  eet  from  $1.90  to 
$2.77  per  week.  Belgium  is  a  cheap  country  with  respect  to  laoor.  Telephone 
accounts  are  not  separately  kept,  but  it  might  be  safe  to  say  that  the  system  is  self- 
sustaining,  because  the  rates  are  so  high  and  the  system  is  so  small  and  the  expense 
for  maintenance  is  so  little.  The  telephone  development  nowhere  in  Europe  or 
America  is  as  poor  as  in  Belgium.     (788,  789. ) 

8.  Telephone  conditions  in  i^eden,—-M.T.  Bethbll  says  that  the  Swedish  Government 
has  no  monopoly  of  the  telegraphs  or  telephones,  but  has  the  advantage  of  exclusive 
rights  over  State  highways.  Except  in  Stockholm,  the  telephone  industry  is  now 
conducted  exclusi veljr  by  the  State.  The  development  of  the  telephone  in  Stockholm 
is  the  largest  among  cities  of  its  class  either  in  Europe  or  America,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  San  Francisco.  On  January  1, 1901,  it  nad  69  telephones  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation. There  is  a  public  and  a  private  system  in  the  city,  which  have  been  in  active 
competition  since  1890.  The  private  company  has  at  least  two  stations  to  the  State's 
one.  Operators  are  paid  $1.95  to  $2.92  per  week;  linemen  and  mechanics  about  $6, 
and  foremen  about  $8.30  per  week.  In  the  entire  territory  in  and  around  Stockholm 
there  are  27,247  stations  and  573  employees,  or  1  employee  for  every  47  stations,  as 
against  1  employee  for  17  stations  in  New  York.  The  private  company  and  the  Gov- 
ernment company  have  been  in  very  bitter  competition,  with  the  result  that  rates 
have  been  placed  very  low.  The  shares  of  the  private  company  are  held  principally 
by  a  retired  manufacturer,  who  is  satisfied  with  little  or  no  profit  in  order  to  sustain 
his  battle  with  the  Government.  The  rates  are  too  low  even  for  Sweden.  The  pri- 
vate telephone  company  has  obtained  the  right  to  work  telephones  within  a  system 
of  70  kilometers  radius  from  Stockholm,  but  may  not  extend  operations  outside  of 
that  circle.  The  Government  rates  in  Stockholm  are  much  lower  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  If  the  telephone  does  not  pay,  the  State  has  its  own  revenues 
irom  other  sources  to  fall  back  upon  if  necessary.  There  are  now  7,000  or  more  8ul> 
scribers  who  have  to  take  both  telephones,  and  the  number  of  intercommunications 
amounted  last  year  to  1,099,837.  The  result  of  this  double  service  is  quite  annoying 
to  the  public,  and  caus^  a  waste  of  capital  and  energy.  The  State  plant  is  operated 
by  the  State  telephone  and  post  department,  and  has  an  exclusive  right  of  way  over 
State  highways  and  on  Crown  property.  The  municipality  of  Stockholm  has  strongly 
supported  the  private  company  and  will  not  permit  the  State  to  have  underground 
pnvileges  within  the  municipality.  The  State  discriminates  against  the  company 
over  ite  long-distance  lines  by  imposing  an  extra  charge  on  messages  originating  at 
the  company's  stations,  and  thus  forces  a  number  of  people  to  take  its  service  merely 
to  avoid  these  chax^^es.  This  accounts  for  the  many  duplications  in  service.  Many 
quotations  from  writers  of  eminence  and  others  are  cited  by  Mr.  Bethell  to  support 
his  statement     (803-807. ) 

9.  Telephone  conditions  in  Holland. — Mr.  Bfihell  testifies  that  a  private  company 
conduct^  the  telephone  industry  in  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  until 
1896,  when  the  cities  obtained  franchises  from  the  State  for  25  years.  The  company's 
rate  was  $47.20.  The  municipal  rate  is  $36  yearly  at  residences  and  business  pla(;es 
and  $46  for  hotels,  restaurants,  and  places  accessible  to  the  public,  plus  in  each  case 
an  installation  charge  of  $10.  Under  its  franchise  the  company  had  been  required 
to  pay  the  city  21  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts.  In  1894  this  tax  amounted  to 
$17,125.22.  In  1898  the  city  treasury  received  from  the  telephone  industry  only 
$20,000.  The  slight  increase  m  receipts  was  more  than  an  offset  for  the  increase  in  the 
community's  general  expense  due  to  the  telephone  operations.  Whatever  reduction 
in  chaiges  was  made  benefited  the  subscribers  at  the  expense  of  the  general  tax- 
payer. At  The  Hague  the  telephone  is  conducted  by  private  enterprise  at  a  rate  of 
$24  a  year.  In  Amsterdam  the  service  is  better  now  than  under  the  company's 
administration,  but  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  present  service  is  especially  good  as  that 
the  former  was  inferior.  The  service  now  is  not  so  good  as  that  renders  in  private 
companies  in  Scandinavia  or  the  United  States.  It  is  entirely  inadequate  for  so  large 
a  city.  The  operators  in  Amsterdam  receive  from  $2  to  $4  per  week,  linemen  $6.40 
to  $8  per  week,  10  hours  per  day.  The  plant  was  developed  50  per  cent  in  the  3 
years  following  the  taking  of  it  by  the  Government,  but  compared  with  that  in  cities 
of  the  same  rank  in  this  country  or  Europe  where  private  companies  operate,  the 
development  was  insignificant.  There  are  4,462  telephones,  8.7  per  1,000  popula- 
tion. Boston,  with  a  population  substantially  the  same,  has  42.3  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, while  Manchester,  England,  has  19.6  and  Liverpool  20.1  per  1,000  population. 
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The  development  of  the  service  in  the  suburbs  of  Amsterdam  is  practically  nothing, 
because  the  rates  are  so  high  in  such  territory  as  to  deter  anyone  from  using  it. 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  lie  very  close  toother  and  their  interests  are  closely 
united,  yet  each  municipality  is  proceeding  in  different  ways,  different  styles  of 
eauipment  and  engineering  methods,  and  different  rates  being  offered  to  the  public. 
The  traffic  is  light  because  there  are  so  few  places  where  the  subscriber  can  reach. 
The  cost  per  station  in  Amsterdam,  including  working  expenses,  interest,  and  depre- 
ciation, was  less  than  the  New  York  company's  outlay  per  station  for  labor  alone  in 
the  year.  At  Rotterdam  the  rates  range  from  $26.40  to  $38.40  per  year,  plus  an 
installation  charge  of  $30.  In  1896  there  were  100  telephones  and  at  the  first  of  the 
year  1901  3,089,  or  about  10  telephones  per  1,000,  a  little  better  development  thjui 
that  of  Amsterdam.     ( 793-797. ) 

10.  Telephone  conditions  in  Copenhagen. — ^Mr.  Bethbll  testified  that  the  telephones  in 
Ck)penha^n'8  suburbs  are  operated  by  a  private  company,  and  the  system  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Europe.  It  has  15,311  teleptiones,  or  49  per  thousand.  The  residence 
rate  is  $27,  and  business  rates  from  $32.40  to  $48.60  per  year;  message  rates,  $13  per 
year  up.  Skilled  operators  are  paid  from  $2  to  a  little  over  $3  per  week;  linemen 
about  $5.70  per  week.  The  overhead  wire  plant  is  used,  but  is  now^  being  gradually 
changed  to  the  metallic  circuit  undergrouna.  The  central  office  plant  is  somewhat 
out  of  date,  but  plans  for  a  new  building  and  new  equipments  are  now  under  way. 
Considering  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  monev,  the  rates  in  Copenhagen  are  rel- 
atively as  high  as  those  in  American  cities.     (803. ) 

D.  Labor  conditions* — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  has  3,615  employees  in  New  York  City,  and  the  pay  roll,  exclusive  of  officers* 
salaries,  is  more  than  $40,000  a  week.  Very  liberal  wages  are  paid.  The  hours  are 
reasonable,  and  the  conditions  which  surround  the  employees  are  the  best  that  any 
telephone  operators  in  the  world  enjoy.  The  employees  are  of  a  high  character. 
The  company  has  gone  to  a  very  large  expense  in  providing  rooms  for  the  comfort  of 
the  operators  when  they  are  off  duty,  and  dining  rooms  where  the  company  fur- 
nishes tea,  coffee,  and  milk  free  of  chaise.  The  average  wages  of  all  employees  are 
about  $12  a  week  and  are  from  50  to  160  per  cent  higher  man  the  London  wages. 
The  trained  female  operator  in  New  York  is  paid  from  $8  to  $12  per  week.  When  a 
girl  is  first  employed  she  serves  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  is  paid  about  $3  a 
week.  As  soon  as  she  is  able  to  go  to  work  she  is  advanced.  Linemen,  wiremen, 
and  inspectors  and  mechanics  are  paid  from  $12  to  $21  a  w^k.  Foremen  are  paid 
from  $18  to  $25  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  for  men  are  8  hours  a  day  in  New 
York.  The  girls  at  the  switch  boards  have  various  shifts.  An  operator  who  works 
on  Sunday  has  a  day  of  rest  with  pay  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  There  is  extra  pay  for  Sun- 
day and  overtime,  the  rate  being  time  and  a  half  or  double  time.  There  is  a  night 
force  and  a  day  force,  and  the  arrangements  are  such  that  the  operators  going  on 
early  in  the  morning  go  off  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  those  going  on  later  in  the 
morning  remain  later  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  an  hour  at  noon,  and  there  are 
2  rest  periods,  1  in  the  morning  and  1  at  night.  The  actual  employment  is  from  8  to 
Si  hours  per  day.  The  telephone  traffic  is  very  light  during  the  night  and  up  until 
about  10  in  the  morning.  From  that  time  until  12  it  increases  very  rapidly.  It 
slacks  again  during  the  lunch  hour,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  2  or  3  o'clock  it  goes  up 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  off  i^ain  toward  evening.  More  operators  are  on  duty  dur- 
ing the  busy  hours  than  during  the  slack  hours. 

The  company  has  never  had  a  strike  or  labor  trouble  of  any  sort.  It  endeavors  to 
anticipate  the  demands  that  may  reasonably  be  made  of  it  and  never  has  any  griev- 
ance presented  from  any  body  of  employees.  No  one  employed  by  the  company  can 
be  dismissed  except  for  cause*,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  officer  of  the 
company.  The  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  girls  is  not  deleterious.  There  are  very 
few  resignations,  except  when  a  girl  gets  married  or  gets  a  better  position.  The 
private  branch  exchange  svstems  whicn  have  been  created  in  New  York  have  made 
a  great  draft  upon  the  skilled  operators  of  the  company,  and  the  wages  paid  there 
are  higher  than  in  the  central  office.  An  inspector  of  the  New  York  board  of  health 
reported  officially  that  he  found  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  operators  worked 
most  excellent,  and  that  he  found  no  ill  health  among  any  of  the  operators.  (783, 
784,785.) 

For  further  comparisons  as  to  labor  conditions  see  under  Section  C. 

Professor  Parsons  in  an  affidavit  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bethell  with 
respect  to  the  wages  of  the  telephone  girls.  He  is  informed  on  high  authority  that 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  this  country  the  telephone  girl  receives  only  $10  or  $12  a 
month,  $16  being  considered  good  pay.  The  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Bethell  of  the 
wages  of  the  telephone  employees  in  New  York  City  with  the  wages  of  the  enioloyeea 
in  foreign  cities  was  very  unfair,  because  New  York  is  recognized  as  the  high-wage 
center  of  the  country.     (883. ) 
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ZV.   MXTNICIPAIi  PT7BLIC  TTTTLITIES. 

A.  Oeneral  diseoMion  of  regalatlon  and  public  onmnershlp.— 

I.  Importance  of  problem, — Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis,  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  says  that  the  problem  of  municipal  public  utilities  is  made  important  by 
the  fact  that  competition  has  broken  down  under  them  and  that  they  are  virtually 
monopolies.  The  same  problems  are  already  confronting  us  in  cities  as  will  later 
become  conspicuous  r^ardine  railroads,  and  the  experience  in  the  management  of 
public  utilities  in  cities  will  be  a  valuable  lesson.  The  mi^itude  of  the  problem 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  privately  owned  water,  gas,  and 
electric  plants  in  the  country  is  nearly  $1,400,000,000,  while  the  capital  of  street  rail- 
ways is  $1,800,000,000.  The  further  fact  that  certain  syndicates  and  individuals  are 
getting  controlling  interests  in  the  street  railway,  gas,  and  electric-light  companies  of 
very  many  different  cities  increases  the  importance  of  the  problem.     (86-87.) 

2.  Tendencv  of  pvMic  utilities  toward  monopoly. — Professor  Bemis  declares  that  com- 
petition in  the  street  railways,  electric  ligbt,  and  water  supply  business  has  almost 
entirely  hroken  down.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  most  important  cities  in  this 
countrv  to  maintain  competing  companies,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  the  experi- 
ment has  ended  in  consolidation.  The  tendency  toward  consolidation  has  been 
slightly  less  marked  in  the  case  of  electric-light  compviies,  but  consolidation  has 
still  gone  on  very  rapidly,  and  in  most  cities  street  ligntinjg  and  household  lighting 
are  furnished  by  a  single  corporation,  although  large  establishments  are  often  able  to 
supply  themselves  bv  means  of  private  plante. 

Consolidation  of  plants  of  this  sort  results  in  ^reat  economies.  There  \a  a  saving  in 
office  force,  in  avoiding  the  duplication  of  mams,  pipes,  and  wires,  in  the  collection 
of  bills,  and  in  other  ways.    (87,100.) 

3.  Consolidation  of  plants  of  same  or  similar  character. — ^Professor  Bbmis  says  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  plants  in  different  cities  and  of  plants  of  different  cnaracter  in  the  same  city. 
Thus  in  New  York  City  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  increased  it^  stock  in  July, 
1900,  to  $80,000,000,  and  bought  up  the  other  gas  and  electric  light  companies  of  that 
city.  The  same  syndicate  has  also  a  controlling  interest  in  the  street  sur&ice  railways 
of  "New  York,  although  the  elevated  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  a  different  svndicate. 
The  Elkins-Widener- Whitney  syndicate  also  controls  the  street  railways  of  i*hiladel- 
phia,  Chicago,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  other  cities.  Similarly,  the  United 
i^as  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  a  controlling  Interest  in  the  gas 
companies  of  over  40  oifferent  cities,  among  them  Jersey  City,  Kansas  City,  and 
Atlanta.  The  officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  also  a  very  large  interest  in 
gas  and  street  railway  enterprises  all  over  the  country.  In  Chicago  the  surface  rail- 
roads and  several  of  the  elevated  railroads  have  been  at  times  in  the  past,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  in  the  future,  owned  by  a  single  syndicate.    (87,  100. ) 

Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foote  advocates  the  consolidation  of  the  gas  and  electric-light 
plants  of  a  municipality,  and  also  the  consolidation  of  the  electric  street  railways  with 
the  electric-light  plants.  It  would  make  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  management  and 
would  cheapen  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

In  dealing  with  a  consolidated  syndicate,  however,  there  should  be  thorough  con- 
trol of  capitalization  to  prevent  stock  watering,  and  thorough  publicity  of  accounts. 
Without  such  system  of  puhlic  accounting  consolidation  might  not  be  beneficial  to 
anybody  but  the  syndicates  themselves.     (116,  117.) 

4.  Possible  methods  of  managing 'public  utuities. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  there  are 
three  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of  municipal  public  utilities.  One  is  to  regulate 
the  private  operation  of  them;  another  is  direct  public  ownership  and  operation,  while 
a  third  is  public  ownership  with  private  operation.  Regulation  of  private  ownership 
has  been  most  advanced  in  England  and  Massachusetts;  public  ownership  has  gone 
furthest  in  England,  while  the  system  of  public  ownersnip  and  private  operation 
scarcely  exists  m  the  United  States,  but  is  very  common  in  England.     (91. ) 

5.  dnnparison  of  public  and  private  ovmership  of  municipal  utilities. — Professor  Bemis 
declares  that  there  are  certain  evils  and  dangers  in  public  management  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  but  he  still  believes  that  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  public  man- 
agement of  municipal  utilities.  Private  companies  in  England  do  not  oppose  the 
public  as  they  do  here.  Since  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Railway  has  been  taken  over  by 
private  management  there  is  a  great  deal  more  dissatisfaction  than  ever  before,  while 
under  public  management  for  many  years  it  had  given  universal  satisfaction.    (102. ) 

Professor  Bemis  holds  that  the  principle  of  municipal  ownership  of  gas,  electric 
lights,  and  street  railways  is  the  same  as  that  in  respect  of  water  supply,  which  is 
generally  considered  a  public  function,  but  that  it  in  more  a  (juestion  of  expediency 
as  to  how  fast  we  should  go  in  relation  to  those  utilities.     He  does  not  believe  all 
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industries  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people,  but  where  competition 
breaks  down  of  its  own  weight  and  monopoly  tnus  results,  tnen  the  public  must  con- 
trol it  in  some  way.  We  should  b^in  by  learning  through  publicity  of  accounts 
what  profits  these  monopolies  are  making  and  b>r  seeing  what  can  be  clone  through 
regulation  and  taxation;  but  experiments  in  municipal  operation  should  be  at  once 
undertaken  and  the  causes  of  success  or  failure  carefully  studied.     (97,  99. ) 

Mr.  FooTE  thinks  that  in  a  sense  the  socialistic  idea  is  the  basis  of  or  the  initial 
point  in  the  advocacy  of  municipal  ownership.  The  people  feel  that  the  public 
should  have  the  benefits  and  profits,  if  there  are  any,  in  the  operation  of  the  quasi- 

gublic  plants,  and  that  private  corporations  have  been  making  excessive  profits  and 
ave  exercised  more  or  less  venality,  not  only  in  the  securing  of  their  franchises, 
but  also  in  the  operation  of  the  plants.     (113,  115.) 

Mr.  Foote  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  results  of  a  municipal  or 
political  monopoly  with  those  of  the  properly  supervised  private  industrial  monopoly. 
When  the  waterworks  are  under  private  ownership  everything  has  to  be  paid  for  by 
private  capital  in  the  way  of  extending  lines  and  making  improvements,  etc.,  and 
the  rates  have  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  operating  expenses  and  whatever  profit  is 
made.  If  the  municipalities  should  buy  these  works,  they  would  frequently  reduce 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  would  make  up  the  difference  by  taxation.  They 
would  especially  extend  the  service  lines  and  charge  the  cost  to  special  improvement 
assessments  on  property  rather  than  to  consumers.  The  city  does  not  have  to  earn 
profits. 

As  to  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  monicipal  ownership,  assuming  honesty 
of  operation  in  both  cases  and  the  same  elements  of  cost,  etc.,  there  are  not  sufficient 
data  at  hand  to  reach  a  conclusion,  and  they  can  not  be  obtained  without  having 
the  accounts  of  the  municipalities  and  auasi-public  corporations  public  and  uniform. 
The  witness,  however,  does  not  think  the  business  of  the  municipalities  of  the  coun- 
try is  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  the  satisfactory  operation  of  their  public 
utilities  by  the  taxpayers.  As  yet  it  always  costs  more  to  do  public  business  than  to 
do  private  business  oi  the  same  nature.     (Ill,  113. ) 

Mr.  Foote  says  further  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  men  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
work  for  the  people  as  a  whole  as  loyally  as  they  would  in  their  own  business,  munic- 
ipal ownership  would  be  very  desirable;  but  such  a  condition  does  not  exist,  and 
when  the  factor  of  self-interest  is  eliminated  from  industrial  management  there  is 
eliminated  at  the  same  time  the  factor  of  efficiency.  The  witnei^s  has  never  yet  seen 
an  industry  so  well  managed  by  the  public  but  that  a  set  of  private  men,  having  the 
same  opportunities  in  the  details  of  the  management,  could  operate  it  and  make  a 
profit,  and  give  the  price  as  low,  if  not  lower.     (117. ) 

Mr.  Foote  believes^  however,  that  there  are  more  reasons  why  waterworks  should 
be  managed  by  mumcipalities  than  any  of  the  other  public  utilities,  because  there 
are  more  regulations  required  in  the  operation  of  these  plants  that  partake  of 
the  nature  of  police  regulations.  He  sees  no  reason,  indeea,  why  a  small  munici- 
pality might  not  operate  its  own  waterworks  plant  more  economically  than  a  private 
company,  because  in  a  small  plant  the  duties  of  the  officials  of  the  private  company 
would  be  so  light  that  to  pay.  any  sort  of  salary  to  them  the  cost  of  operation  woula 
be  high;  whereas,  if  the  plant  were  operated  by  a  municipality,  the  work  could  be 
performed  by  officials  of  the  municipality  who  had  other  municipal  duties  to  do. 
(119-121.) 

Mr.  Foote  says  that  if  the  theory  of  municipal  ownership  should  be  adopted  he 
would  recommend  the  management  by  the  municipality  of  every  public  utility 
where  an  economic  gain  could  be  made  to  the  public;  but  that  he  would  still  insist 
that  the  accounts  of  the  municipalities  should  be  kept  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
always  be  ascertained  what  the  actual  cost  of  construction  and  of  the  management  of 
the  plant  would  be.  He  instances  several  cases  of  municipalities  owning  and  operat- 
ing certain  utilities  in  which  the  accounts  were  so  kept  that  while  on*  the  face  of  the 
records  there  seemed  to  be  great  economy  in  such  operation,  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  had  been  operating  less  cheaply  than  a  private  corporation  could  have 
done.     (115.) 

6.  Political  effects  of  extension  of  public  ownership, — Professor  Bemis  asserts  that  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  failure  of  any  municipal  public-service  plant,  such  failure  can 
be  traced  generally  to  the  spoils  system  in  politics  or  to  a  lack  of  general  business 
sense  in  the  council,  which  has  led  to  the  selection  of  poor  managers,  or  to  the  plant 
not  being  properly  equipped.  A  proper  reform  in  the  civil  service  would  show  the 
people  that  they  could  improve  the  government,  and  have  it  practically  useful  in  a 
cooperative  way,  by  cheapening  transportation,  fuel,  light,  telephone,  and  telegraph 
service.  Moreover,  an  increase  in  public  functions  increases  the  popular  interest  in 
having  the  government  better  managed.     (99.) 
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Profeeeor  Bemis  thinks  the  efforts  of  the  influential  and  wealthy  companies  to 
keep  their  own  old  franchisee,  or  get  hetter  ones,  or  to  escape  their  share  of  taxation, 
are  a  ix)tent  source  of  municipal  corruption.  A  very  intelligent  employee  of  a  cer- 
tain gas  company  informed  him  that  all  the  employees  in  that  company  had  to  he 
recommended  to  their  places  hy  the  political  hoes  of  their  precinct,  and  nad  to  keep 
up  their  memhership  in  the  political  organization  in  order  to  retain  their  positions. 
When  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  were  still  under  public  management,  tnev  were 
buying  40  per  cent  of  their  gas  from  a  private  company,  and  they  always  tooK  their 
employees  at  the  recomtnendation  of  the  Philadelphia  aldermen,  and  did  not  keep 
them  lon^r  than  they  could  help.  Their  motto  was:  **The  more  different  people 
we  can  hire  in  a  given  month  the  more  aldermen  we  can  please  the  more  tmies.'' 
It  would  be  easier  to  convince  the  people  of  the  need  of  civil-service  reform  and 
business  effidencjr  than  it  would  be  to  ^et  rid  of  the  demoralization  connected  with 
this  relation  of  private  companies  to  legislative  and  administrative  bodies.     (102.) 

CivU  tervice  in  municipcU  affairs. — ^Mr.  Foots  advocates  a  rigid  civil-service  reform 
in  municipal  affairs  in  case  municipalities  should  take  over  to  themselves  the  opera- 
tion of  their  public  utilities.  He  oelieves  that  the  employees  engaged  in  operating 
utilities  should  be  retained  for  life,  during  good  behavior.  The  witness  declares  that 
he  is  somewhat  different  from  the  average  civil-service  reformer  in  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  is  of  any  interest  to  the  public  how  a  man  gets  his  position,  but  that  it  does 
interest  the  public  what  he  does  after  he  gets  it  Therefore  primary  appointments 
should  be  made  in  any  way  that  would  seem  best — ^not  necessarily  by  examinations — 
but  there  should  be  a  probationary  period  of  six  months  before  the  employee  goes 
upon  the  r^ular  roll.  Promotions  should  be  made  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades  from  those  in  the  service,  and  not  from  the  outside,  thus  creating  a  stimulus 
for  efficient  work.     (118, 119. ) 

7.  Proposed  i^gisUUion  in  Ohio. — Mr.  Foote  states  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
municipal  code  commission  has  been  studying  the  question  for  two  years,  and  finally 
brought  in  a  bill  at  the  1900  session  of  the  legislature  permitting  every  municipality 
in  the  State  to  own  and  operate  its  own  water-works,  gas  works,  street  railways, 
telephone  system,  garbage  plant,  or  any  other  utility.  He  criticises  this  bill  because 
the  public  has  not  safeguarded  the  grant  of  power  sufficiently.  Under  this  bill 
the  electors  might  vote  bonds  to  acquire  the  properties,  to  operate  them  by  the 
municipal  government,  and  if  there  was  any  deficiency  of  revenue  as  the  result  of 
their  operation,  that  deficiency  should  be  entered  into  the  tax  list.  He  asserts  that 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  under  such  a  system  to  have  innumerable  deficien- 
cies piling  up.  Thus,  m  the  case  of  street  railways  the  municipality  would  be  author- 
ized to  r^uce  the  fare  to  a  very  low  figure,  and  create  a  deficiency;  and  thus  the 
general  public  would  be  made  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  the  road,  whereas  the  cor- 
rect principle  should  be  that  those  who  use  the  roads  should  pay  for  such  use. 
(119.) 

8.  Will  perpetual  franchises  interfere  with  municipal  ownershipf — Professor  Bemis 
believes  that  when  the  public  is  ready  to  treat  the  companies  having  what  is  known 
as  perpetual  franchises  as  they  treat  each  other  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  find 
many  legal  ways  to  get  rid  of  those  franchises  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
private  property.  There  are  certain  reserved  rights  possessed  by  the  people  which 
the  conits  would  recognize.  Legislatures  could  r^uiate  the  charges  and  could  tax 
monopolistic  earnings  by  special  forms  of  taxation.  The  witness  refers  to  the 
famous  perpetual  franchise  granted  to  Robert  Fulton  and  his  associates  to  operate 
steamboats  on  the  Hudson  River,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     (99. ) 

9.  The  relaiion  of  municipal  otmership  to  labor  conditions. — Professor  Bemis  says  that 
the  tendency  of  public  employment  is  to  improve  labor  conditions.  The  hours  of 
labor  are  usually  reduced.  The  municipalities  in  England  attempt  to  pay  the  stand- 
ard trade-union  rate  of  wages.  Tramways  when  operated  by  private  companies 
had  refused  to  recognize  unions  and  had  worked  their  men  very  long  hours;  out  as 
soon  as  the  munidpilities  took  hold  of  the  plants,  union  wages  and  hours,  etc.,  were 
introduced.     (95.) 

B.  Experience  urtth  manicipal  o^raershlp  In  the  United  States.— 

1.  Extent  of  municipal  ownership' — Professor  Bemis  says  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
the  United  States  of  public  ownership  of  street  railways  except  in  the  case  of  the 
railway  over  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  There  is  a  rapidly  Rowing  number  of  electric- 
light  plants  owned  by  municipalities.  The  capitalization  of  private  gas  plants  is 
$330,346,274;  of  public  plants,  $1,918,120.  Private  water  companies  have  a  capital- 
ization of  $270,752,468,  and  public  plants  are  valued  at  $513,852,568.     (87, 88. ) 

2.  R^uUs  of  municipal  ownership  of  water  plants.  — Professor  Bemis  states  that  it  is 
difficult  to  study  the  water  question  satisfactorily,  but  one  thing  is  most  conspicuous, 
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that  the  charges  are  usually  lower  under  public  management,  while  the  service  is 
better.  At  the  same  time  tnere  has  been  a  reduction  of  nre  risks.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  increase  the  number  of  municipal  waterworks.  The  city  of  New 
Oneans  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  country  of  the  waterworks'  plant 
of  any  large  city^  originally  started  in  public  hands,  gomg  back  to  private  owner- 
ship, while  in  a  list  of  over  50  of  the  largest  cities  there  are  20  instances  of  a  change 
from  private  to  public  management.  Of  the  78  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a 
population  in  1900  of  over  50,000  only  19  have  private  ownership  of  waterworks,  the 
most  important  being  San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Los  Angeles,  and  Memphis. 

The  witness  further  states  that  he  has  known  a  great  manv  waterworks'  engineers 
who  were  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  connected  with  the  public  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  sentiment  is  almost  overwhelming  that  water  should  be  owned 
and  managed  by  the  community.     (97. ) 

Professor  Parsons  asserts  that,  according  to  Baker's  Manual  of  American  Water 
Works,  charges  of  private  water  companies  in  the  United  States  average  43  per  cent 
above  those  of  public  waterworks.     (146. ) 

3.  Municipal  ownership  of  electric4ight  plants. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  there  is  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  extent  of  municipal  ownership  of  electric-light  plants  in  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  capitalization  of  privately  owned  plants  is  $265, 18 1 ,920, 
and  the  cost  of  publicly  owned  plants  is  $12,902,677,  but  the  private  plants  are  largely 
overcapitalized  and  their  cost  of  construction  is  not  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
publiclY  owned  plants  as  these  figures  would  indicate.  The  acc^uisition  of  plants 
would  be  more  rapid  were  it  not  that  many  legislatures,  under  the  mfluence  of  corpo- 
rations, either  refuse  to  allow  cities  to  operate  plants  or  forbid  them  to  sell  light  to 
private  consumers,  restricting  them  to  fumishmg  public  light.  In  other  cases  the 
terms  under  which  private  plants  may  be  acquired  are  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  acquisition  expensive.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  Uie  law  requires  that  munici- 
palities desiring  to  operate  electric-light  plants  must  first  offer  to  buy  out  existing 
plants  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  referees.  The  law  implies  that  while  referees 
shall  not  take  account  of  the  probable  increase  in  earning  power  in  the  future,  they 
are  to  base  their  valuation  on  existing  earning  power,  whicn  is  often  excessive  because 
of  monopoly  prices.  Several  cities  complain  that  tney  have  paid  very  high  prices — 
much  more  than  the  original  cost — ^for  plants  which  were  worth  practically  nothing. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  State  in  favor  of  more  liberal  provisions  regarding 
the  construction  and  acquisition  of  electric-light  plants.     (88,  92,  98.) 

Professor  Parsons  introduces  the  following  table  as  showing  the  cost  of  electric 
lighting  in  a  number  of  cities  which  have  changed  from  private  to  public  ownership. 

Column  2  is  made  up  of  the  operating  cost  plus  5  per  cent  on  tne  investment  for 
insurance,  taxes,  and  depreciation,  and  4  per  cent  lor  interest,  except  where  the 
actual  interest  is  known. 

Cost  of  electric  light  before  and  after  public  ownership. 


CIt7. 


Aurora.  Ill 

Elgin,  111 

Faiifleld,  Iowa 

Marshalltown.  Iowa 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Bangor,  Me 

Lewlston,  Me 

Peabody,  Mass 


1. 


BEFORE. 

Price  paid 
private  com- 
pany per 
street  arc 
just  before 
public  opera- 
tion began. 


$325 
228 
875 
125 
100 
132 
180 
160 
182 
185 


2. 
▲FTBR. 

Cost  per  arc, 
including 
operating 
expenses, 
taxes,  insur- 
ance, depre- 
ciation, and 
interest. 


$72 
65 
95 
40 
67 
83 
86 
58 
58 
78 


8. 

Cost  under  com- 
plete public  own- 
ership, exclud- 
ing interest, 
there  being  no 
interest  when 
the  people  own 
the  plant  free 
01  debt. 


$61 
56 
80 
SO 
58 
68 
75 
48 
52 
62 


Mr.  A.  D.  Adams,  an  electrical  engineer  of  Boston,  states  that  where  gas  works 
have  been  supplanted  by  electric-light  plants  the  result  has  been  more  a  question 
of  quality  than  of  price.  Electricity  can  not  compete  with  gas  on  a  private  basis,  and 
is  selected  by  the  great  majority  of  usera  because  they  like  it  better,  though  more 
expensive.     (282,283.) 
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4.  Electric'light  pkmts  in  MassaehuseUs. — Mr.  A.  D.  Adams  states  that  for  the  last 
2  years  he  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of  electric  lighting  in  Massachusetts 
for  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  between  municipality-operated  plants  and 
plants  operated  by  private  companies.  In  1891  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  allowing 
towns  and  cities  to  Duy  existing  electric-light  plants  or  to  build  new  ones.  The  law 
required  ezistine  plants  to  be  purchased  Dy  the  municipalities  imder  certain  condi- 
tions, instead  of  permitting  construction  of  new  plants.  Three  municipalities  in 
Massachusetts  operate  gas  plants  in  connection  with  their  electric-light  plants.  The 
investigation  of  the  witness  covers  14  cities  and  towns  which  operate  their  electric- 
light  plants  only.  These  towns  ran  in  population  from  a  little  over  1,000  to  a  little 
over  27,000,  ana  the  plants  have  been  in  operation  from  3  to  13  years,  two  of  them 
having  been  constructed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1891.     (275, 276. ) 

Mr.  A.  D.  Adams  states  further  that  in  order  to  compare  the  results  attained  in  these 
municipal  plants  with  the  results  in  private  plants  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  all  the 
earnings  of^the  municipal  plants  to  a  money  basis.  In  some  of  the  municipalities  the 
plant  in  addition  tofumisning  all  the  public  light  also  furnishes  light  to  private  con- 
sumers. It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  value  of  the  public  ughtinff  fur- 
nished by  cities  because  of  the  great  variance  in  the  prices  paid  for  electric  lighting 
in  private  municipalities  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  elsewhere.  His  plan  therefore 
has  been  to  take  a  number  of  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities,  all  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  population  as  those  having  municipal  plants,  and  find  the  average  priqf^ 
in  those  towns  paid  for  electric-light  service.  For  17  such  towns  the  average  price 
paid  for  arc  and  incandescent  lighting  per  lamp  hour  is  4.7  cents  for  arc  li^ht  and 
1.2  cents  per  incandescent  lamp.  On  this  basis  he  finds  the  value  of  the  public  light- 
ing furnished  in  the  14  municipal  plants  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  to  be 
$173,429.40.  The  income  of  those  towns  from  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power  for 
the  same  time  was  $83,948.38,  making  the  total  earnings  $259,377.78.  The  operating 
expenses  were  found  to  be  $148,493.63,  leaving  net  earnings  of  $108,884.15.  The 
aggregate  total  investment  for  the  municipal  plants  in  these  14  towns  and  cities  was 
$891,591,  making  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  for  the  total  sum  of  money  invested  12.3 
percent 

These  statistics  show,  says  the  witness,  a  higher  proportion  of  profit  than  in  pri- 
vate plants.    His  comparison  is  made  as  follows: 

The  investments  of  private  corporations  in  the  electric  light  and  power  plants  in 
Massachusetts,  including  Boston  and  the  other  large  cities,  are  as  follows:  Capital 
stock,  $10,926,030.40;  bonds,  $3,771,200;  notes  payable,  $1,933,215.46,  or  a  total  of 
$16,630,445.86.  Under  the  law  of  Massachusetts  the  stocks  and  Donds  of  corporations 
operating  public  utility  plants  can  only  be  issued  for  money  or  its  equivalent  actually 
paid  in,  so  that  the  capitalization  given  represents  actual  value.  The  net  earning 
of  these  plants  in  1899  were  $1,699,265.96,  or  10.2  per  cent  on  the  investment.  This 
comparison  takes  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Massachusetts  except  2  or  3  good-sized 
towfis  where  the'electric  and  gas  plants  are  owned  by  a  single  corporation,  and  con- 
sequently includes  those  cities  where  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power  is  sup- 
posed to  be  more  profitable  than  in  the  smaller  cities  where  the  municipal  plants 
exist,  because  small  towns  and  cities  do  not  afford  so  profitable  a  field  for  the  sale  of 
electric  energy  as  do  the  lai^  cities.     (278, 279, 281. ) 

Mr.  Adams  states  that  the  next  basis  of  comparison  taken  by  him  is  therefore  with 
all  the  electric  plants  operated  by  private  corporations  in  Massachusetts  cities  having 
less  thim  30,000  population,  there  being  43  such  cities.  The  total  amount  invested  in 
electric-light  plants  in  these  43  cities  is  $3,797,862.56,  their  net  earnings  being 
$246,067.67.  The  ratio  of  net  eamines  to  total  investment  is  found  to  be  6.4  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  12.7  per  cent  lor  the  municipal  plants  in  the  14  cities  men- 
tioned. The  calculations  are  based  entirely  on  the  1,200  candlepower  for  arc  lights. 
Most  of  the  plants  furnish  light  only,  while  two  or  three  of  them  furnish  light  and 
power.    There  is  very  little  call  for  electric  power  in  small  places.     (279,280. ) 

Mr.  Adams  concludes  therefore  that  the  result  of  his  comparison  of  the  14  cities 
having  municipal  control  of  their  electric  plants  with  the  cities  with  private  corpora^ 
tions  shows  that  the  capital  invested  by  the  municipalities  in  electric  plants  is  more 
economically  invested  lor  the  community  and  is  earning  a  better  return  than  capital 
invested  through  the  medium  of  private  corporations. 

The  witness  states  that  he  found  the  people  in  Massachusetts  towns  very  well 
satisfied  with  municipal  ownership  of  electric  plants.  No  municipal  plants  have 
been  bought  out  by  private  corporations,  but  m  several  instances  the  municipal 
authorities  have  bought  out  the  private  corporations.  The  municipal  plants,  under 
the  law,  must  charge  a  depreciation  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  year,  but  so  far 
as  the  witness  knows  there  is  no  fixed  per  cent  of  depreciation  for  the  private  plants. 
His  explanation  as  to  why  the  municipal  plants  show  a  higher  per  cent  of  profit  than 
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the  private  plants  is  that  the  municipal  plants  are  more  efficiently  and  carefully  man- 
aged. The  people  in  the  small  places  where  municipal  plants  are  operated  are  very 
jealous  of  any  unnecessary  expenses,  while  the  State  gas  and  electric  light  commis- 
sion takes  much  interest  in  tnese  plantSi  so  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  run  into 
excessive  outlavs  or  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

There  are  private  gas  works  in  8  of  the  towns  having  municipal  electric  plants. 
The  city  of  Taunton,  which  has  a  public  electric  plant,  has  a  gaslight  company  with 
a  capital  stock  of  180,000.  These  gas  plants,  of  course,  reduce  the  use  of  electricity 
by  private  consumers.     (281-283.) 

Mr.  Adams  makes  another  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  prices  chai^ged  by 
private  companies  for  public  lighting  in  Massachusetts  and  the  actual  cost  of  opera- 
tion in  municipal  plants.  The  figures  in  each  case  are  reduced  to  cents  per  hour  for 
arc  lamps  and  incandescent  lamps.  The  municipal  figures  include  interest  on  the 
plant  and  depreciation  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  2  tables  thus  prepared  are  as 
follows: 

Prices  per  hour  paid  for  street  lamps  under  private  operation. 


Pittafield... 
Marlboro... 
Amesbury. . 
Leominster. 

Gardner 

Abinglon  . . 
Milford 


Athol 

Greenfield 

•  Andover 

FraminKham. 
Whitman  . . . . 

Orange 

Wcstboro 


Union 

Winchendon. 
Amherst . 


Municipality. 


Average  coet  per  hour 


Prices,  l,20a 
candle- 

Prices,  16  to 
25  candle- 

power  arc 
lamps. 

power  in- 
candescent 
lamps. 

OetUt. 

Cents. 

8.6 

1.02 

3.8 

.74 

4.7 

1.80 

8.2 

.71 

4.8 

.96 

4.8 

.99 

4.6 

1.04 

6.5 

1.10 

4.4 

1,40 

6.1 

1.07 

4.6 

1.10 

5.9 

.92 

4.6 

1.40 

4.5 

1.50 

5.8 

2.10 

5.4 

1.09 

6.9 

1.60 

4.7 

1.20 

Cost  per  hour  of  operation  of  electric  lamps  b^  municipal  plants^  including  interest  and 

depreciation,  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 


Municipality. 

Incandes- 
cent lamps, 
25  to  82 
candle- 
power. 

Arc  lamps, 

1,200  to 

2.000  can- 

dlepower. 

Belmont 

Cents. 
2.05 
.98 

Cents. 
8.19 

Braintree 

8.92 

Chicopee 

8.65 

Danvers 

8.21 

Hingham 

1.07 
4.34 
.59 
.83 
.88 
.75 

Hull. 

Marblehead 

2.29 

Necdham 

North  A ttleboro 

Peabody  

2.02 

Reading 

5.85 

Taunton 

8.41 

Wellealcy 

.56 
1.38 
2.01 

Hudson 

7.88 

Middlebf)ro 

6.83 

Wakefield 

6.10 

Westfleld 

.55 

8.05 

He  points  out  that  this  table  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cost  per  hour 
of  lamps  oi)erated  by  municipalities  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the  private  planta, 
in  some  cases  scarcely  exceeding  one-half  the  private  rate.     (277,  281, ) 
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€•  Capitalization.  Charlies  ander  private  and  public  oumer- 
slii p. — 1 .  Orercapiialization  of  private  municipal  monopolies. — Professor  Bem  i h  declares 
that  there  is  a  very  slight  connection  between  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  capi- 
talization of  private  corporations  conducting  municipal  monopolies  or  utilities. 
Usually  capitalization  is  based  on  earning  power.  Often  the  bonds  issued  by  such 
corporations  cover  the  cost  of  construction,  while' the  stock,  even  in  many  cases  pre- 
ferred stock,  represents  only  the  hope  of  extra  profits.  Overcapitalization  deceives 
the  public  as  to  profits.  Moreover,  mvestors  will  pay  more  for  two  shares  of  stock 
bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  than  for  one  share  of  8  per  cent  stock.  Finally,  the  bank- 
ing syndicates,  which  are  largely  interested  in  these  corporations,  desire  laiye  stock 
issues  because  the  profit  in  floating  the  stock  is  greater  for  the  promoters  and  under- 
writers. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  initiation  of  these  plants  that  a  broker  is  employed 
to  arrange  for  floating  bonds,  and  he  receives  a  large  block  of  stock  as  a  bonus.  It  is 
doubtless  necessary  to  issue  enough  stock  to  obtain  the  necessary  fUnds,  and  if  stock 
can  not  be  sold  at  par  there  must  be  overcapitalization;  but  if  fewer  securities  were 
issued  it  would  not  be  so  difiScult  to  sell  them  at  par;  indeed,  with  the  expectation 
of  profits  based  on  monopoly  prices,  stocks  representing  the  actual  value  could  be 
sola  much  above  par.     (88,  90. ) 

Mr.  FooTB  says  that  in  authorizing  the  construction  by  a  private  company  of  a 
plant  for  quasi  public  service,  or  in  authorizing  any  consolidation  of  existing  inter- 
ests, he  would  provide  that  the  investment  account,  or  the  ''  initial  account,^'  as  he 
calls  it,  should  oe  determined  in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  Either  by  i^reement  between  the  municipalities  and  the  corporations; 

2.  By  arbitration;  or 

3.  By  asserting  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

After  that  point  had  once  been  established,  a  proper  system  with  public  account- 
ing would  permit  no  addition  to  that  investment  unless  it  was  certified  to  by  the 
State  auditor  as  being  necessary  and  the  money  actually  invested  for  the  full  amount 
entered  into  the  account     (117. ) 

2.  Over<xipiUdizalion  of  street  railways, — Professor  Bemis  says  that  in  Massachusetts 
there  has  been  since  1886  a  fairly  effective  restriction  on  the  issue  of  securities  by  street- 
railway  corporations.  This  has  prevented  the  issue  of  capital  stock  except  for  actual 
improvements  and  extensions.  We  find  accordingly  that  the  avera^  capitalization 
per  mile  of  single  track  for  street  railways  in  that  State  was  $44,683  m  1897.  In  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  average  capitalization  per  mile  of  track  was  twice  as  great 
In  9  States  in  tiie  Mississippi  Valley,  ranging  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  Minnesota 
and  Missouri,  where  the  same  number  of  cars  are  operat^ed  per  mile  of  track,  the 
average  capitalization  of  street  railways  was  $91,500  per  mile.  In  the  Atlantic  States, 
from  Sew  York  to  Vii^nia,  where  23  per  cent  more  cars  are  operated  per  mile  oif 
track  than  in  Massachusetts,  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  track  was  three  times  as 
great— $138,600.  In  1900  the  capitalization  of  street  railways  in  Massachusetts  was 
only  $38,500  per  mile,  while  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  States  named,  it  was 
$91,360,  and  m  the  Atlantic  States  $153,650.     (88-89.) 

Professor  Bemis  says  further  that  the  steam  railroads  of  the  country  are  capitalized 
at  only  $59,610  per  mile,  while  street  railways  are  capitalized  at  $90,000  per  mile. 
The  latter  do  not  have  to  pay  for  right  of  way.  The  net  income  above  operating 
expenses  per  mile  of  road  is  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  for  street  railways  than 
for  steam  railways,  while  the  entire  passenger  receipts  on  street  railways  are  half  as 
great  as  the  passenger  earnings  of  steam  railways.     (90-91. ) 

Mr.  FooTB,  while  not  criticising  the  testimony  of  Professor  Bemis  relative  to  the 
capitalization  of  street  railways,  calls  attention  to  different  items  which  enter  into 
the  cost  or  capitalization  in  the  several  States.  In  one  State  the  cost  might  mean 
simply  the  laying  of  the  track  on  the  street;  in  another  it  might  be  the  laying  of 
track  through  a  street  and  paving  a  street  for  3  feet  on  each  side  of  the  rails;  while 
in  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  it  means  the  rebuilding  of  the  street  entirely,  paving  it 
from  curb  to  curb.  Therefore  until  all  the  items  which  enter  into  this  cost  and 
capitalization  are  fullyknown  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparison  that  would  be 
of  any  great  value.  There  is  not  sumcient  information  at  hand  under  the  different 
systems  of  acconntins  in  vogue  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  p^uic  and  private  ownership  of  municipal  monopolies.  (117, 118, 
120.) 

3.  OveroapiUilixaJliim  of  gas  plants,— TroiessoT  Bbmis  declares  that  a  capitalization  of 
$3  or  $4  per  1,000  feet  of  annual  product  of  gas  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  ample 
to  cover  the  real  structural  value  of  gas  plants.  The  average  capitalization  of  gas 
companies  in  the  laige  cities  is  about  $9  per  thousand  of  annual  product    In  1898 
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the  Mutual  Fuel  and  Gaslight  Company  of  Hyde  Park,  in  Chicajjo,  wa«  capitalized  at 
$2.69  per  1,000  feet,  and  was  making  a  very  large  profit  by  selling  ga^  at  an  average 
price  of  87  cents,  but  when  it  enteral  into  ox>mbination  with  the  JPeople's  Gas  Com- 
pany its  capital  was  raised  to  $9  per  1,000  feet.     (90. ) 

4.  Cast  ojgaSf  and  prices. — Professor  Bbhis  says  that  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  I^bor,  recently  published,  shows  that  returns  of  several  hundred 
gas  compiuiies  indicated  an  average  cost  of  manu^turing  gas  and  delivering  it  to  the 
burner,  aside  from  taxes,  interest,,  and  depreciation,  of  alx)ut  46  cents  per  1,000  feet. 
If  5  cents  Were  added  for  taxes,  7  cents  for  depreciation,  and  7  per  cent  on  an  aver- 
age capitalization  of  $4  per  1,000  feet  of  annual  product  (a  reasonable  capitalization), 
the  cost  will  be  brought  up  to  86  cents.  But  the  average  price  of  gas  charged  by  the 
largest  companies  is  $1.14,  which  indicates  an  excessive  profit.  Recently  the  Mutual 
Fuel  and  Gaslight  Company  of  Hyde  Park,  in  Chicago,  reported  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing gas,  aside  from  interest  and  depreciation,  was  37. 45  cents  per  1 , 000  feet.  The 
company  further  stated  the  value  of  its  tangible  assets  at  $3.80  per  1,000  feet  of  annual 
product.  Eight  per  cent  on  this  added  to  the  cost  would  have  made  the  prioe  67.5 
cents.  The  actual  average  price  was  87  cents,  but  this  was  raised  to  $1  after  the  con- 
solidation with  the  People's  Gas  Company.  In  New  York  City  the  price  until  recent 
years  was  $1.25,  but  by  an  act  of  the  l^slature  it  was  reduced  5  cents  yearly,  and 
reached  $1  on  January  1,  1901. 

Professor  Bemis  asserts  further  that  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  coal  do  not  affect 
the  cost  of  gas  as  greatly  as  is  generally  supposed.  A  ton  of  coal  will  make  about 
10,000  feet  of  gas,  so  that  if  coal  goes  up  $1  per  ton  the  cost  of  gas  would  increase  10 
cents  in  the  absence  of  residual  products,  but  the  value  of  coke  and  other  residuals 
rises  with  the  rise  in  coal,  so  tnat  the  net  additional  cost  from  an  increase  of  $1  per  ton 
on  coal  is  onlv  from  5  to  7  cents  per  1,000  feet  of  gas.  In  the  manufacture  ot  water 
gas  4  or  5  gallons  of  crude  oil  are  used  in  making  1,000  feet  In  Ohio  this  oil  costs  2 
or  3  cents  per  gallon,  and  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  price  would  only  cause  an 
increase  of  6  or  8  cents  per  1,000  feet  in  the  cost  of  gas.     (89-90. 94. ) 

5.  Electric  plnrU9 — Rates  under  private  and  public  ownership. — Professor  Behis  says 
that  the  charges  of  municipal  electric-light  plants  are  much  lower  in  general  than 
those  of  privately  owned  plants.  In  many  instances  public  plants  are  restricted  to 
the  furnishing  of  light  for  public  purposes,  so  that  tney  could  not  be  expected  to 
operate  as  cheaply  a£  plants  furnishing  private  light  also.  Professor  Bemis  admits 
that  there  is  often  a  misunderstanding  in  comparing  public  and  private  plants,  from 
the  disregard  of  interest,  depreciation,  and  taxes  m  calculating  the  cost  of  public 
plants. 

In  the  municipal  plant  in  Chicago,  continues  the  witness,  the  cost  of  furnishing  an 
arc  lig;ht  per  year  was  formerly,  in  1895,  $96.76.  By  more  eflScient  administration 
and  civil-service  reform  the  cost  was  reduced  to  $55.93  in  1899.  In  Detroit  there  are 
2,000  lights  under  public  management,  and  the  operating  expenses,  which  were  at 
first  about  $102  per  year,  have  been  reduced  to  $66.45,  including  4  per  cent  on  the 
cost,  3  per  cent  for  depreciation,  and  a  proper  amount  for  taxes.  The  private  com- 
pany before  the  construction  of  this  plant  offered  a  ten  years'  contract  at  $102  per 
year,  although  it  also  supplied  private  consumers.  In  Allegheny  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating 1,300  arc  lights  in  1899  was  $47.35  each,  while  by  adding  4  per  cent  for  interest 
and  o  per  cent  for  depreciation  and  taxes  the  cost  is  brought  up  to  $71.17.  In  Pitts- 
burg, across  the  river,  a  private  company  chai^ges  from  $95  to  $100  for  the  same  kind  of 
service. 

A  large  majority  of  municipal  electric  plants  are  allowed  to  do  only  public  lighting. 
In  England  and  in  Massachusetts  municipal  plants  are  allowed  also  to  furnish  supply 
to  private  consumers.     ( 97, 98. ) 

Referring  to  the  testimony  of  Professor  Bemis,  Mr.  Footb  asserts  that  while  on 
the  face  of  the  reports  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  saving  in  the  operation  of  the 
Detroit  electric  plant  by  the  city  of  about  $12  yearly  per  arc  light,  yet  he  believes, 
from  personal  examination,  that  if  all  the  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  the  operation 
of  the  plant  were  fully  known,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  loss  of  taxes,  it 
would  De  found  that  the  saving  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  private  company 
itself  could,  and  perhaps  would,  have  reduced  the  price  substantially  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  city  nas  done.  While  the  accounts  of  Detroit  are  as  well  kept  as  those 
of  any  other  municipality,  still  there  is  not  such  uniformity  as  would  warrant  a  just 
conclusion  on  the  relative  merits  of  public  or  private  operation  of  the  plant.     (114.) 

6.  Street-railway  fares  in  Ekigland.—TToteBaor  Bemis  states  that  in  England  fares  are 
graduated  according  to  distance  in  the  case  of  private  as  well  as  public  manage- 
ment. The  tendency  under  public  management  is  to  increase  the  distance  one 
can  ride  for  a  given  fare,  and  a  few  cities  are  talking  of  introducing  the  uniform  fare 
like  America.  The  uniform  fare  has  already  been  introduced  in  a  private  subway 
recently  completed  in  London.     ( 102. ) 
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]>•  MiinleiiMftl  omnnenhlp  in  Bngland.— Professor  Bbmis  thinks  the  heet 
place  to  study  municipal  ownership  is  in  England,  hecaiuse  it  has  had  a  longer  experi- 
ence than  any  other  country.  The  movement  has.  however,  been  checked  there  in 
the  matter  of  water  and  gas  bv  the  hig^h  prices  tnat  had  to  be  paid  to  buy  out  the 
plants,  the  private  companies  there  having  originally  secured  perpetual  franchises. 
Tlie  keen  rei;ard  the  English  have  for  vested  interests  in  property  made  the  prices 
of  sale  high.  Within  the  last  10  years,  however,  some  40  gas  plants  have  changed 
from  private  to  public  mana^ment,  and  over  half  of  the  water  plants  are  under 
public  management,  while  a  little  over  half  of  the  gas  sold  outside  oi  London  is  made 
and  sold  by  municipal  plants. 

In  the  case  of  electric  lighting  and  street  railways,  which  are  of  more  recent  devel- 
opment, the  public  has  become  aware  of  the  dangers  of  perpetual  franchises,  and 
consequentlv  these  latter  companies  when  chartered  have  been  given  franchisee  for 
very  limited  periods — 21  years  ordinarily  in  the  case  of  tramways,  and  from  21  to 
42  years  in  the  case  of  electric  lisht  In  other  cases  the  cities  have  built  their  own 
plants  originally.  Nearly  one-hfuf  of  all  the  electrical  supply,  both  for  lighting  and 
power  purposes,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cities.  In  many  instauQces  these  two  classes  of 
service  are  combined.  The  witness  further  states  that  his  own  investigations  show 
that  in  the  case  of  tramways,  electric  light,  and  water  there  is  especiflJ  satisfaction 
in  England  with  the  results  of  public  management,  and  that  the  transfer  to  public 
management,  whenever  it  has  been  made,  has  been  attended  with  enormous  devel- 
opment of  plant  and  output  and  a  large  reduction  in  charges. 

In  the  case  of  publicly  managed  gas  works  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  Eng- 
land consists  in  keeping  the  workingmen  enei^getically  employed  to  the  same  degree 
as  in  private  management.  While  well  paid,  they  ao  not  yet  fully  appreciate  that 
they  are  working  for  the  public.  Nevertneless  public  employment  tends  to  create 
a  somewhat  higher  morale  and  a  better  feeling  of  public  responsibility  than  working 
for  private  companies.  The  municipal  councils  in  England  are  composed  of  a  very 
fine  class  of  business  men ;  they  include  often  prominent  labor  leaders  as  well.  Some 
complaint  is  made  by  engineers  in  the  public  plants  that  it  is  harder  to  get  an  increase 
in  salary  than  in  a  private  plant,  because  of  tne  publicitythat  is  given  to  the  subject, 
but  there  is  more  liberality  in  paying  them  than  there  was  formeny.     (94r-95, 102. ) 

Advantages  of  municipal  oj>eraii(m, — Professor  Bemis  enumerated  several  advanta^ 
which  have  come  from  municipal  operation,  especially  as  seen  by  him  in  Great  Britain. 
Municipalities  charge  less  to  the  puolic  than  the  private  companies  and  give  the  same 
or  even  a  better  service.  There  is  a  financial  advantage  in  that  the  municipality  can 
borrow  at  from  3  to  3^  per  cent,  which  is  very  much  below  the  rate  charged  the  pri- 
vate companies.  In  public  mana^ment  there  is  full^  as  much  enterprise  and  a  greater 
readiness  to  introduce  the  latest  inventions,  this  being  accounted  K>r  particularly  by 
the  fact  that  they  pav  higher  wages  and  work  the  men  fewer  hours,  and  therefore 
feel  the  desirability  of  having  as  much  labor-saving  machinery  as  possible.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  product  or  service  has  greatly  increased.  In  Great  Britain  there  is 
verv  little  difference  in  operating  expenses  between  public  and  private  corporations, 
asiae  from  interest  and  dividends.  In  municipalities  better  machinery  is  put  in,  which 
counterbalances  any  tendencv  to  increase  the  labor  cost.  In  the  case  of  gas  the  net 
cost  of  production  is  a  trifle  less  in  municipal  pkmts  than  in  private  companies, 
although  the  men  are  paid  better  wages.  The  municipal  plants  are  ffrowin^  very 
rapidly,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  cheapen  the  price  they  get  along  without 
adding  to  the  force.  A  better  class  of  men  than  formerly  has  been  found  willing  to 
go  into  the  city  councils  in  England  and  to  serve  the  public  in  the  management  of 
the  financial  interests.     (95,  96. } 

Street  railways  in  Glasgow. — Professor  Pabsons  declares  that  when  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow took  over  the  management  of  the  street  railways,  in  1894,  fares  were  reduced  at 
once  about  one-third.  Fares  are  graduated  according  to  distance.  The  average  fare 
was  at  first  reduced  to  2  cents,  but  later  reductions  have  brought  it  down  to  1|  cents, 
while  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  fares  are  only  1  cent.  The  private  tramways 
had  collected  an  average  fare  of  3.84  cente.  It  is  true  that  the  density  of  traffic  "^is 
greater  and  that  thedii^tanoes  are  usually  shorter  in  Glasgow  than  in  American  cities, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  average  rates  per  mile.  The  average  number  of  passen- 
^nper  car  mile  in  Glasgow  is  12,  in  Boston  7,  in  New  York,  on  Broadway,  12,  and 
in  Chicago  5  or  6.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  our  street-car  companies  could 
afford  to  apply  the  GlaQgow  fares,  because  of  the  longer  distances  and  the  higher  wages. 
Nevertheless,  the  isd  that  fares  were  reduced  under  public  ownership  in  Glasgow, 
and  that  the  city  with  the  lower  fares  realizes  at  least  as  high  a  profit  as  the  private 
company  did,  snows  the  possibility  of  economical  and  satiraactory  public  operation. 
At  toe  same  time  the  conditions  of  labor  have  been  improved  and  the  character  of 
the  service  is  very  much  better,  electric  traction  having  been  introduced.    ( 140, 147. ) 
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E.  Regulation  of  prtTSte  ownenhip.— 1.  General  dwrtwwon.— Profespor 
Bbmis  insists  that  the  municipality  has  the  right  to  regulate  corporations  oi)erating 
public  utilities,  and  especially  to  require  publicity  from  them.  There  is  undue 
secrecy  in  the  operation  of  private  companies  holding  municipal  franchises.  There 
ought  to  be  a  difference  between  them  and  ordinary  private  enterprises.  They  are 
monopolies  in  most  instances;  they  get  their  rights  by  grant  of  the  State  or  the  city; 
they  are  given  the  right  of  eminent  domain — the  rieht  to  use  the  streets  and  the 
highways.  The  power  which  they  have  over  the  public,  as  well  as  the  special  priv- 
ileges which  the  public  ^iints  to  them,  accordingly  justify  public  regulation  to  pre- 
vent abuses.  Professor  Bemis  especially  favors  the  requirement  that  the  accounts  of 
these  quasi-public  corporations  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  and  subject  to 
public  regulation.     (91,  93,  98.  J 

Mr.  FooTB  holds  that  no  public  need  should  be  supplied  under  the  management  of 
a  political  monopoly  that  can  be  supplied  with  equal  advantage  to  the  users  of  the 
service  under  the  management  of  any  mdustrial  monopoly,  the  best  interests  of  the 
users  of  the  service  being  the  first  object  of  the  protection  and  care  of  the  State.  He 
lays  down  two  general  propositions: 

(1^  That  an  industrial  corporation  oiiganized  to  supply  a  perpetual  municipal  need 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  the  need  perpetually. 

(2)  That  all  accounts  shall  be  honestly  and  correctly  kept;  that  economic  thrift 
shall  be  insisted  upon  in  every  department,  and  that  chaiges  for  the  use  of  service 
shall  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  necessary  cost  of  production. 

The  basic  principle  in  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  that  there  should  be 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts  of  all  governmental  offices  and  of  all  quasi-public 
monopolies. '  (103, 1(H.) 

Mr.  Foote  quotes  from  a  paper  by  the  State  examiner  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, opposing  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  a 
uniform  aocountii^  and  State  supervision  would  accomplish  the  aesired  r^ults  much 
better.    The  public-service  company  should  be  permitted — 

First.  To  retain  from  its  earnings  the  interest  on  its  bonded  debt. 

Second.  A  reasonable  interest  on  the  investment. 

Third.  A  reasonable  profit  upon  the  investment. 

Fourth.  A  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  as  they  mature. 

Fifth.  A  reasonable  amount  for  maintaining  the  physical  condition  of  the  property. 

The  residue,  if  any,  should  be  divided  between  the  company  and  the  municipal 
corporation.     ( 110. ) 

2.  Public  reffidatum  in  Masmchusetts  (see  also  under  State  Railroad  Commissions, 
p.  CLxxii,  and  Capiialization,  p.  lxiiJ  . — Professor  Bemis  says  that  Massachusetts  has 
created  a  street  railway  and  railroaa  commission  and  an  electric-light  and  gas  com- 
mission, with  very  considerable  powers  to  regulate  these  classes  of  corporations. 
These  commissions  have  the  right  to  compel  the  companies  to  make  reports  in  such 
manner  as  they  see  fit  They  may  prescribe  the  methods  of  bookkeeping,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  has  not  been  done  to  any  considerable  extent.  They  may 
send  auditors  to  examine  the  books.  The  two  commissions  do  not  jmblish  all 
the  facts  which  they  gather,  as  the  witness  believes  they  should  do.  Moreover, 
they  are  not  supposed  to  take  any  direct  action  unless  complaint  is  made  by  city 
ofiicials  or  by  20  consumers.  If  their  decisions  are  not  obeyed  they  may  inflict  pen- 
alties, although  more  usually  appeal  is  made  to  the  legislature,  which  issues  special 
orders.  There  had  been  no  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  these  commissions  for  a 
number  of  years  until  a  decision  as  to  the  gas  compay  in  Haverhill,  in  1899,  was 
appealed  to  the  United  States  courts.  The  Massachusetts  law  also  requires  the  con- 
sent of  these  commissions  for  any  increase  in  tibe  capitalization  of  the  corporations. 
(88-92. ) 

Referring  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Foote  states  that  the  commissions 
created  by  those  laws  require  reports  from  all  corporations,  municipal  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, but  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  their  accounts.  They  are  kept  in  a  way  only 
sufiicient  to  enable  the  commission  to  make  its  report.  The  law  does  not  require 
that  the  price  of  the  service  should  be  based  upon  cost  plus  a  proper  profit;  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.     (120. ) 

3.  Reaukition  of  public  utilities  in  England. — Professor  Bemis  states  that  great  interest 
is  manifested  in  England  in  the  regulation  of  public  utilities,  but  that  tne  tendency 
toward  public  ownership  is  strong.  Regulation  there  is  always  by  act  of  Parlia 
ment.  Companies  can  not  increase  their  capitalization;  they  can  not  even  buy  an 
extra  foot  of  land  without  going  to  Parliament  for  permission,  at  which  time  an 
opportunity  is  always  offered  to  investigate  charges  and  efficiency  of  service  and  to 
prevent  any  watering  of  stock.  There  is  also  an  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  com- 
panies by  central  boards.    Electric-light  companies  are  required  to  submit  complete 
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accounts  to  examination  b^  the  board  of  trade.  The  accounts  of  the  municipalities 
also  are  very  carefully  audited  by  2  auditors,  one  selected  by  the  city  council  and  the 
other  elected  by  the  people  at  laiige,  and  these  auditors  exercise  a  powerful  influence. 
The  ^reat  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  attempts  at  regulation  is  the  importance  of 
publicity  of  accounts  of  the  municipalities  and  also  of  private  companies  furnishing 
quasi-public  service.  The  English  city  governments  have  thus  been  preserved  from 
many  abuses  that  exist  here.     (93. ) 

4.  Municipal  ownership  and  private  operation. — Professor  Bbmis  states  that  in  Great 
Britain  there  were  at  one  time  44  instances  of  the  ownership  of  the  street-railway 
track  by  the  municipalities  with  private  operation  of  the  railway,  but  that  the  com- 
panies did  not  seem  to  be  progressive,  ana  as  their  franchises  ran  out  the  plants  are 
being  taken  over  very  ^nerally  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  He  does  not 
know  whether  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  operation  by  the  private  companies 
was  due  to  the  system  of  ownership  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  limited  duration  of 
the  franchises,  which  were  for  21  years  only.  While  the  English  people  are  opposed 
to  the  system,  it  yet  has  had  its  benefits,  in  that  it  enabled  them  wnen  they  did  want 
public  ownership  to  get  it  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  in  any  other  way.   ( 102-103. ) 

F.  ITnlfomi  and  public  aceoontlng— nimlclpallties  and  public- 
service  corporations. — 1.  General  advantages, — Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foote, 
editor  of  Public  Policy,  of  Chicago,  believes  that  there  should  be  uniformity  and  pub- 
licity of  accounts  of  corporations  performing  (juasi-public  services  and  of  municipali- 
ties, so  that  the  effect  of  each  essential  economic  factor  will  be  shown,  to  the  end  that 
correct  comparative  statistics  may  be  obtained  as  a  basis  for  intelli^nt,  economic 
discussion  and  legislation.  An  a^eement  should  be  had  as  to  what  items  properly 
constitute  the  cost  of  public  utilities,  and  those  items  should  be  all  included  in 
any  statement  of  cost  The  correct  principle  as  to  the  returns  which  should  be  made 
by  a  corporation  receiving  franchises  from  the  public  is  in  the  nature  of  a  quid  pro 
quo,  the  duty  of  the  government  being  to  see  that  the  people  get  a  fair  return  for  the 
erant  The  only  way  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  done  at  all  is  to  have  the  accounts 
kept  by  uniform  methods  and  made  public.  There  should  be  no  secrecy  in  respect 
of  the  corporations.  The  public  is  generally  willing  that  a  corporation  should  have 
a  reasonable  profit,  say  8  or  10  per  cent,  upon  its  actual  investment.  When  the 
accounts  are  properly  kept  the  price  of  the  service  can  be  very  readily  fixed.  If  the 
business  of  the  country  were  actually  done  on  this  basis  an  economic  condition 
would  result  which  would  make  the  United  States  master  of  the  world  in  commerce. 
(115,116.) 

Mr.  Foote  asserts  that  the  system  of  uniform  accounting  as  applied  to  municipal 
plants  would,  if  the  accounts  are  properly  audited  by  an  auditor  mdependent  of  the 
corporations  and  the  political  parties,  make  a  uniform  system  of  cost  in  the  purchase 
of  all  supplies  b^  municipalities  and  would  tend  to  create  a  uniformity  of  price  for  the 
sale  of  the  municipal  product;  that  no  municipality  would  pay  more,  for  instance,  for 
coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  than  any  other  municipality  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. A  laive  percentage  of  the  failures  in  municipal  establishments  come  from 
the  tact  that  the  men  who  manage  the  affairs  do  not  know  how  to  fi^re  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of  the  plants,  b^use  their  system  of  bookkeeping  is  inefficient. 
(116.) 

Professor  Bsmis  thinks  that  l^islation  as  to  publicity  of  municipal  public-service 
corporations  would  have  to  come  from  the  States,  but  that  there  snould  be  uni- 
formity of  State  legislation  along  certain  lines.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  mieht  well  continue  its  investigations  of  cities  and  report  upon  them  annually. 
While  the  Department  has  no  authority  to  dictate  any  form  of  bookkeeping,  it 
would  have  an  influence  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  need  of  it  the 
more  it  tried  to  get  the  information.  In  Massachusetts,  in  his  opinion,  the  ^  and 
electric-light  companies  admit  that  the  publicity  given  to  their  accounts  m  that 
State  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  showing  them  what  some  companies  are 
doing,  and  thus  leading  them  to  introduce  improvements.  In  the  States  power 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  State  auditor  to  investigate  and  audit  the  accounts  of 
quasi-public  corporations  usins  the  streets,  and  also  the  accounts  of  municipalities. 
While  tbere  is  nothing  radical  in  this  course  of  procedure,  it  is  susceptible  of  great 
results.    (101.) 

Professor  Bemis  is  of  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  public  utility  companies  got  their 
right  to  exist  from  the  State,  and  are  thus  quasi-public  corporations,  the  people 
should  have  the  right  to  demand  publicity  as  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion. There  should  be  uniformity  of  accounts  in  all  plants.  There  is  now  so  much 
secretivenesB  that  even  the  United  States  Government  is  not  permitted  to  ascertain  anv 
of  the  facts  except  under  the  pled^  of  absolute  secrecy  as  to  names  of  plants.     (91/ 

2.  Necetaty  ofpuJbilic  accounting  %n  national  affairs, — Mr.  Foots  holds  that  it  woul( 
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be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  Oovernment  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  the  authority  to  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  railroads  and  audit  them  as  they 
ought  to  be  audited,  and  that  if  such  were  done  the  railroad  tarifite  of  the  country 
would  be  very  materially  affected.  A  uniform  system  of  public  accounting  and 
independent  auditing  of  public  accounts  in  the  new  possessions  of  the  Government 
would  be  of  very  great  benefit,  and  would  be  easy  of  introduction  there.     (122. ) 

3.  Uniform  accounting  in  Wyoming. — ^Mr.  Foote  states  that  Wyomine  has  done  the 
best  work  in  the  line  of  uniformity  of  public  accounts  of  any  State.  That  State  has 
had  for  10  years  an  officer  known  as  State  examiner,  who  faiaB  authority  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  all  the  State  institutions,  and  all  other  accounts  sifecting  the  public 
interest.  He  may  enter  anv  public  office  at  any  time  without  notice,  and  may  even 
turn  out  the  incumbent  of  tne  office  if  he  finds  a  condition  that  justifies  it.  He  can 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production  of  books  and  papers.  He  is 
responsible  only  to  the  governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Foote  thinks  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  apply  to  any  of  the  lai^ger  States,  necessitating,  of  course,  assistance  to 
an  examiner  where  the  work  required  it.  He  further  states  that  the  duties  of  the 
examiner  relate  onljr  to  purely  public  accounts  and  not  to  the  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions operating  municipal  monopolies.     (104,  105. ) 

Professor  Bemis  calle<l  attention  to  what  he  considered  the  great  work  now  being 
done  in  Wyoming  in  the  auditing  of  municipal  and  county  accounts.  In  that  State 
all  of  the  accounts  of  the  counties  and  subordinate  local  bodies  have  to  be  audited  by 
the  State  auditor,  who  prescribes  their  methods  of  bookkeeping.  The  American 
Economic  Association,  the  New  England  Waterworks  Association,  and  other  like 
bodies  are  agitating  the  extension  of  this  sort  of  bookkeeping  to  other  States  and 


before  the  Lei^^ue  of  American  Municipalities  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  December, 
1900,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows  (pp.  105-110): 

The  system  of  uniform  accounting  and  public  auditing  or  examination  superinduces 
a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  morals  among  office  seekers  and  officeholders, 
and  lessens  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  Territory  of  South  I^kota  was  the  first  to 
provide  for  a  Territorial  examiner,  whose  duties,  however,  were  quite  limited  and 
superficial.  Minnesota  afterwards  provided  for  an  examiner,  and  included  in  his 
duties  the  examination  of  accounts  of  building  associations;  but  Wyoming  was  the 
first  and  only  State  so  far  to  provide  for  the  thorough  examination  of  accounts  of  all 
State,  county,  and  local  officers,  accounts  of  State'institutions  and  State  banks,  and,  in 
fact,  every  public  account.  The  only  opposition  to  a  measure  of  this  kind  came  from 
officeholaers,  schoolbook  companies,  bridge  companies,  individual  members  of 
boards  of  trustees,  etc.,  none  of  whom  had  any  material  interest  in  the  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Henderson  defines  uniform  accounting  as  being  a  system  of  accounting  where 
all  the  accounts  are  kept  alike,  or  in  the  same  r^ular  form;  so  that  if  an  officer  from 
one  county  should  go  into  a  similar  office  in  another  county  he  would  at  once  be 
able  to  keep  the  accounts  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  principal  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  having  a  system  of  uniform 
accounting  are:  (1)  To  prevent  lavish  expenditure  in  the  use  of  public  moneys  by 
public  servants;  (2)  that  public  affairs  should  be  administered  as  carefully  as  private 
interests;  (3)  that  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  an  equivalent  should  oe  ren- 
dered for  every  dollar  expended;  (4)  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  correct  determination 
of  the  policy  of  municipal  ownership  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  so  as 
to  determine  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  any  particular  industry;  (5) 
that  it  is  the  right  of  every  taxpayer  to  have  public  accounts  so  kept  that  the  various 
expenditures  made  for  any  purpose  whatever  should  be  clearly  shown;  (6)  that  the 
pnnciple  is  an  evidence  of  progress  and  forms  a  base  upon  which  the  revenues  for 
the  support  of  the  government  can  be  estimated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 

Mr.  Henderson m  his  paper  asserts  that  there  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  supervision  of  public  accounts,  among  which  he  enumerates: 

First.  A  curtailing  of  public  indebtedness.  In  this  connection  he  states  that  in 
Wyoming  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  an  offense  to 
create  any  floating  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  actual  receipts  of  the  current  year, 
and  providing  that  any  such  indebtedness  shall  be  null  and  void,  but  would  operate 
as  a  lien  against  the  officers  creating  the  same  and  their  bondsmen.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  every  county  in  the  State  is  now  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  county  and  municipal  governments  has  been  decreased. 

Second.  State  supervision  eliminates  the  opportunities  for  embezzlement,  and  at 
the  same  time  corrects  the  innocent  mistakes  of  fiduciary  officers. 
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Third.  This  system  reduces  taxation.     (105-110. ) 

5.  General  interest  in  public  accawnting. — Mr.  Foote  states  that  within  the  last  2  or  3 
years  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  in  public  accounts  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  There  are  some  12  or  14  organizations,  representing  every  species  of  public 
utility,  and  different  organizations  of  municipal  reformers,  at  present  on  record  in 
favor  of  initiating  this  system  of  accounting,  and  they  have  committees  appointed 
studying  the  question.  He  calls  attention  to  certain  proposed  bills,  prepared  by 
himself,  which  he  states  will  be  introduced  in  many  of  the  legislatures  at  their  next 
sessions.^    (122,  123.) 

The  League  of  American  Municipalities  adopted  the  following  resolution  in  1900: 

'^Resdvedy  That  uniform  municipal  accounting  is  desirable,  and  that  the  executive 
committee  of  this  league  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  other  or^nizations  to  that 
end,  through  its  president  and  secretary,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  it  sees  fit. ' '    (HI-) 

O.  Street  railway  deTelopment  and  problems. — 1.  Effect  <^appUcation 
of  electricity  to  street-railvxiy  gysteTns. — Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says 
tiiat  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  street- 
railway  system  and  is  really  introducing  a  subordinate  system  of  railroads.  The 
motive  power  is  the  only  difference  between  the  street  railways  and  the  railroads. 
All  the  conditions  in  respect  to  street  railways  have  changed  so  far  as  speed  is  con- 
cerned, and  they  are  rapidly  changing  with  r^ard  to  the  methods  of  doing  business. 
Sometimes  the  street  railways  go  through  at  least  a  dozen  different  municipalities 
and  operate  roads  50  miles  in  length.  The  time  is  not  remote  when  these  street 
railways  will  have  to  be  operated  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  has  hitherto  been  incom- 
patible with  the  joint  use  of  the  street  with  other  conveyances.  In  order  to  perform 
their  functions  they  will  have  to  run  very  lar^e  cars  close  together.  They  will  have 
to  carry  freight  and  do  other  things  not  done  in  the  past.  The  cars  are  now  being 
made  very  much  heavier  than  us^  to  be  the  case,  and  the  solidity  of  the  track  used 
is'  not  in  any  way  different  from  that  of  the  railroad.  With  the  heavy  cars  and  the 
solid  track,  a  very  great  rate  of  speed  can  be  made  with  safety.     (825, 828.) 

2.  Growth  of  gtreet-railway  systems.  — Mr.  A  da  ms  says  that  although  the  recent  growth 
of  street-railway  systems  has  been  very  great,  the  appliances  and  methods  are  all 
tentative  and  elementary,  and  that  street-railway  ^sterns  are  going  to  be  developed 
to  an  extent  bevond  anything  which  can  now  be  realized.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  there  will  have  to  be  a  separation  of  the  highway  from  the  railroad  traffic.  In 
the  cities  there  will  be  elevated  roads  or  subways;  in  the  country  districts,  instead  of 
running  on  streets,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  street  railways  will  run  on  private  rights 
of  way.  In  the  West,  street  railways  now  run  for  miles  and  miles  on  private  rights 
of  way  through  the  country.     (826,  827. ) 

3.  Legislation  for  street-railway  franchises.  —Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Bos- 
ton, says  that  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results  from  our  street-railway  systems 
there  will  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of  new  legislation.  We  mm>t  ^o  back  in  legislation 
and  build  from  a  new  foundation.  A  new  power  has  come  into  existence  which 
requires  radically  different  treatment  from  anything  we  have  had  in  the  past.  It 
would  require  great  study  to  determine  what  legislation  should  be  enacted.  The 
one  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  there  should  be  such  legislation  as  would  x>ermit  the 
separating  of  highways  and  street  railroads.     (826,  829,  830. ) 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says  that  the  street-railway  companies 
of  Massachusetts  are  organized  under  a  general  law,  but  have  to  obtain  their  fran- 
chises from  each  municipality  in  which  they  operate.  This  system  of  local  franchises 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  theory  that  a  street  railway  is  merely  a  matter  of  local 
interest,  whereas  to-day  the  street  railway  runs  through  a  number  of  different  towns 
and  has  to  face  the  regulations  and  the  selectmen  of  those  different  towns  and  satisfy 
them  all.  The  system  works  badly  and  is  an  impossible  one  under  present  condi- 
tions.    (827,  828,  830.) 

Mr.  Adams  further  says  that  in  Massachusetts  street  railways  liave  always  had 
indefinite  franchises;  that  is,  franchises  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time  by  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  an  absurd  system  of  tenure,  and  it  would  not  have  been  expected 
that  any  large  investment  of  capital  would  have  been  made  under  it;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  been  found  that  more  satisfactory  results,  political  and  economical, 
have  been  produced  under  it  than  under  any  other  system  yet  devised.  In  many  of 
the  Western  States,  where  limited  time  franchises,  subject  to  renewal,  have  iHBen 
granted,  the  renewal  of  the  franchises  has  been  one  of  the  most  crying  causes  of 
municipal  corruption.     (829, 830. ) 

4.  Comparison  between  American  and  European  street  railways. — Mr.  C.  F.  Adams 
says  that  there  is  not  a  street-railway  system  in  Europe  that  he  has  seen  or  has 

1  Such  a  bill  wa.s  actually  paased  In  Illinois. 
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knowledge  of  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  street-railway  83^temfl  in 
American  cities.  Everything  up  to  date  which  the  European  systems  have  is  purely 
American.  All  the  companies  want  is  to  get  their  money  back,  and  they  get  it  back 
by  giving  the  poorest  of  accommodations  and  by  managmg  their  traffic  in  the  most 
niggardly  way.  The  European  municipalities  are  very  restrictive.  They  have  b^n 
so  afraid  of  bein^  cheated  that  they  cheat  themselves  and  will  not  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  that  development  which  is  essential  to  any  enterprise.  The  Glasgow 
street-railway  system  is  nothing  but  a  very  imperfect  Ameri(«n  system.  Fares  are 
f^raded  according  to  the  distance  traveled.  There  is  no  system  of  transfers,  such  as 
IS  found  in  this  country,  by  which  a  passenger  can  ride  15  or  20  miles  for  10  cents. 
(828. ) 

5.  Ma88achu9eU8  Electrics  Company. — Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  says  that  the  Massachusetts  Electrics  Com- 
pany is  an  unincorporated  association  which  owns  stocks  in  certain  street-railway 
corporations,  very  largely  those  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Massachusetts.  These 
stocks  stand  in  the  names  of  certain  persons  as  trustees.  The  trustees,  who  are  15  in 
number,  have  a  l^al  title  to  the  stock  and  control  the  management  of  the  street-rail- 
way corporations  m  which  they  own  by  voting  the  stock.  They  exercise  practically 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  boara  of  directors.  The  association  issues  preferred  and 
common  shares  and  has  a  so-called  capital  stock.  Strictly  s{)eaking,  the  association 
has  no  stock.  It  has  no  shares  known  to  the  laws  which  cover  the  issuing  of  stock 
and  which  limit  the  purposes  for  which  stock  may  be  issued.  Mr.  Jackson's  under- 
standing is  that  the  Massachusetts  commissioner  of  corporations  does  not  pass  upon 
the  ownership  of  the  certificates  issued  by  this  company. 

In  order  to  e(][ualize  thin^^  and  to  make  the  prosperous  companies  help  out  the 
weaker  companies,  there  might  be  a  temptation  lor  tne  trustees  to  improperly  man- 
age some  particular  company  or  companies  which  they  control,  but  these  trustees 
are  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  apply  to  the  ordmary  holders  of  stock.  The 
Massachusetts  ooard  of  railroad  commissioners,  in  passing  upon  questions  which 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  street  railways  controlled  by  these  trustees,  pays  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  ownership  of  the  stock.  The  financial  interests  or  affairs 
of  the  Massachusetts  Electrics  Company  receives  no  consideration  from  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners.  Mr.  Jackson  thinks  that  the  certificates  issued  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Electrics  Company  aggregate  something  more  than  the  actual  investment 
value.     (844,845,846.) 

6.  Boston  street-railvxiy  system, — ^Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  says  that  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany now  controls  all  the  surface  street  railways  operated  in  Boston.  There  is  only  one 
suburban  company  independent  of  the  Boston  Railway  Company  which  makes  Boston 
its  terminal.  There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  street-railway  operation  now  in  Bos- 
ton— subway  and  surface.  The  elevated  railway  will  be  in  operation  very  soon.  The 
elevated  system  goes  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  passes  through  the 
congested  district;  the  subway  is  in  the  congested  district  itself;  the  surface  roads 
are  in  both  suburban  and  congested  districts.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  sub- 
way has  been  a  success.     (843, 844. ) 

7.  Vestibules  on  street  cars. — Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  says  that  a  statute  was  passed  in  Massachusetts 
making  it  mandatory  upon  all  street  railways  outside  of  Boston  to  have  vestibules  on 
the  cars  during  certain  winter  months,  for  the  protection  of  the  motormen  and  con- 
ductors. It  was  contended  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  that  vesti- 
bules would  be  dangerous  in  some  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Boston.  The  legislature 
referred  to  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  one  question,  viz:  Whether  or  not  it 
was  consistent  with  safety  that  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  should  use 
vestibules  on  its  street  cars.  The  board  held  several  public  hearings  and  made 
inquiries  all  ever  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  result  that  it  decided  that 
vestibules  could  be  used  with  safety,  under  proper  conditions.  As  a  result  of  that 
decision  the  Boston  Railway  Company  must  e(]uip  its  cars  within  a  certain  number 
of  years  with  vestibules.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  injury  done,  however,  the 
]>pard  interpreted  the  statute  so  that  the  company  is  to  test  the  vestibule  in  the  most 
difficult  places  first.  If  the  decision  of  the  boara  that  vestibules  are  safe  is  proved 
to  be  erroneous  it  may  recall  its  recommendation.     (842,  843.) 
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XVI.  BAELWAY  LABOB.     LABOB  aXTBSTIOKS  GENBBALLY. 

[See,  alflo,  as  to  conditions  of  labor  in  anthracite  coal  field,  p.  clxiy.] 

A.  ESmpfoyment  and  discharge. — 1.  CondiHoru  of  entrance  to  employment, — 
Mr.  Fuller,  repreeentiiig  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  says  that  railroad 
companies  have  various  rules  regarding  the  conditions  of  entering  employment. 
Some  of  these  requirements,  such  as  those  that  the  men  shall  be  examinea  as  to  the 
working  rules,  the  handling  of  machinery,  a]}paratus,  and  their  duties  generally,  are 
considered  fair  and  just.  Other  conditions  imposed  by  certain  railway  companies, 
however,  are  considered  unfair  by  the  employees.  Thus,  some  companies  attempt 
to  prevent  employees  from  holdmg  membership  in  labor  organizations.  Various 
States  have  passed  laws  forbidding  this  practice,  but  the  courts  have  in  several  cases 
held  them  unconstitutional.  The  practice  is  also  forbidden  by  act  of  Coneress,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  often  violated.  The  requirement  that  employees  shall  become 
members  of  railway  rehef  associations  is  sometimes  made  and  is  also  considered 
unjust     (10. ) 

2.  Physical  examinatUms. — ^Mr.  Fuller  says  that  railway  companies  very  generally 
require  employees  to  pass  a  physical  examination.  The  witness  submitted  a  form  of 
the  sui^geon's  certificate  required  by  one  company.  This  provides  a  test  for  the 
ability  of  the  eyes  to  distinguish  types  at  certain  distances  and  to  distinguish  colors. 
The  hearing  is  also  tested.  The  certificate  declares  that  the  applicant  luts  been  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  and  tYifit  he  does  not  manifest  any  evidence  of  the  abuse  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Disqualifying  defects  are  enumerated  in  the  sui^geon's  certificate  and 
also  defects  which  do  not  oisqualify,  and  the  suiveon  expresses  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  candidate  is  (qualified  or  otherwise.  Tne  witsiess  has  been  told  that  this 
company  makes  its  examinations  very  rigid  and  that  the  applicants  are  required  to 
strip  before  the  sui^geons. 

Tnese  physical  examinations  have  resulted,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  in  injustice  to  many 
competent  employees.  Even  slight  iniuries,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  a  part  of  a 
hand  or  foot,  which  would  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  performance  of  duties, 
are  made  grounds  for  excluding  applicants. 

The  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  in  1898  1  trainman 
out  of  every  11  received  some  injury,  and  such  rules  as  these  accordingly  tend  to 
exclude  a  very  lait^  number  of  persons  seeking  new  employment. 

Many  railroads  have  also  adopted  an  age  limit,  and  wiil  not  employ  persons  above 
that  age.  Some  roads  make  this  age  as  low  as  25  years,  while  others  nx  it  as  hi^h 
as  40  years.  There  is  a  great  army  of  employees  over  this  age,  and  the  result  of  tne 
rule  is  often  to  deny  employment  to  thoroughly  competent  men  who  lose  their  for- 
mer situations.     (10-14. ) 

3.  Discharge  and  suspension  of  employees, — Mr.  Fuller  says  that  the  plans  of  disci- 
pline on  the  different  railroads  vary  greatly.  An  act  which  would  be  considered  a 
serious  offense  on  one  road  may  be  treated  lightly  on  another.  The  {^neral  reasons 
for  dischaiige  and  suspension  are  violating  rules,  negligence,  responsibility  for  acci- 
dents, oversleeping,  and  intemperance. 

Mr.  Fuller  oelieves  that  discipline  is  often  inflicted  upon  employees  for  offenses 
which  result  from  the  excessive  strain  plac^  upon  them.  The  adoption  of  heavier 
engines  and  loneer  trains,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of  report- 
ing business,  wnich  often  require  twice  as  much  time  on  the  part  of  employees  as 
before,  has  greatly  increased  the  strain  upon  them. 

There  are  also  many  instances  in  which  men  are  dischaiged  or  suspended  through 
the  prejudice  of  subordinate  officers.  Where  the  employees  are  strongly  organized 
they  often  succeed  in  securing  the  reinstatement  of  persons  unjustly  discharged  or 
suspended. 

The  witness  believes  that  legislation  should  be  enacted,  requiring  railroad  com- 
panies to  allow  employees  who  are  accused  of  any  offense  to  see  and  hear  all  evidence 
a^nst  them,  and  that  specific  reasons  in  writing  should  be  given  to  them  for 
discharge.     (12.) 

B.  Blackllfltliii^. — ^Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railroad 
employees,  declares  that  blacklisting  of  railroad  employees  is  still  a  common  prac- 
tice, though  apparently  not  as  serious  as  it  used  to  be.  With  reference  to  the  black- 
listing of  employees  after  the  strikes  of  1894,  the  witness  quotes  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Kailroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  April,  1895,  which  states  that  in  the  past  few 
months  the  force  of  this  most  potent  weapon  of  capitalism  had  been  felt  as  never 
before.  Men  looking  for  railroad  work  since  the  strike  who  were  not  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  their  whereabouts  and  actions  during  that  time  by  positive 
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proof  were  entirely  unable  to  secure  employment.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  workingmen  of  the  existence  of  the  blacklisting  system,  though  it  was  practically 
always  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  of  it.  The  editorial  quotes  a  newspaper  report 
from  Denver,  dated  March  7,  1895,  to  the  effect  that  J.  A.  Hamilton,  formerly  a  con- 
ductor on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  committed  suicide  on  that  day.  He 
had  been  out  of  work  ever  since  the  strike.  Wherever  he  went  the  blacklist  was 
ahead  of  him.  Even  if  he  got  work  for  a  day  or  two,  he  would  be  dismissed  as  soon 
as  his  connection  with  the  strike  was  discovered,  the  statement  being  (pven  that  his 
service  was  unsatisfactory.  As  a  last  resort  he  wrote  to  his  old  trainmaster,  but 
received  a  reply  that  nothing  could  be  promised  to  a  man  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
strike. 

The  editorial  referred  to  commended  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Minnesota  legislature  prohibiting  blacklisting,  and  especially  declaring  against  the 
use  of  watermarks  and  ciphers  or  secret  marks  in  letters  furnished  to  employers. 

Mr.  Fuller  says  further  that  many  States  have  passed  laws  a^inst  blaivklisting, 
and  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  1,  1898,  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
employer  to  attempt  to  prevent  a  former  employee  from  obtaining  employment.  All 
these  laws,  however,  are  evaded,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  pr(N)f  of  the 
use  of  the  black  list.  As  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  employees  on  this  wibject  the 
witness  quotes  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  organize<l  employees  at  8an  Antonio, 
Tex.,  September  9,  1896,  declaring  that  the  system  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
principles  on  which  this  Government  is  founded  and  demanding  legislation  which 
will  forever  prohibit  it  The  witness  says  that  in  recent  years  the  former  method  of 
blacklisting  nas  been  largely  abandoned,  but  that  practically  the  same  results  are 
secured  by  private  correspondence  between  railroad  employers.  Men  seeking 
employment  are  required  to  give  the  names  of  all  roads  for  which  they  have  worked 
during  a  certain  number  of  years  and  the  reasons  for  leaving.  The  employer  then 
writes  to  the  former  employers,  and  if  their  statements  are  not  satisfactory  the  appli- 
cant is  rejected.  The  witness  submitted  a  blank  form  used  by  one  railroad  company 
for  applications  as  illustration  of  the  method  employed.  This  form  contains  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  applicant,  after  swearing  to  the  application  blank,  may  be 
allowed  to  enter  eervice  on  probation,  "but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
before  he  can  be  considered  an  accepted  employee  the  written  approval  of  the 
employing  officers  must  be  obtained.  By  this  arrangement,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  a 
man  may  be  put  to  work  immediately  when  badly  n^ded,  but  the  railroad  com- 
pany retains  the  right  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  it  has  heard  from  his  former 
employers. 

The  witness  considers  that  this  method  of  private  correspondence  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  employees  frequently  results  in  great  injustice.  Unscrupulous  offi- 
cers often  pursue  former  employees  vindictively,  although  it  may  be  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  no  wrong  and  fiave  not  broken  any  rules  of  the  company.  If  the 
employee  were  permitted  to  see  the  charges  made  against  him  and  to  combat  them, 
the  system  would  not  be  so  objectionable,  but  he  is  denied  this  privilege  and  is 
merely  told  that  his  references  are  not  good,  or,  as  in  one  instance  cited,  is  falsely 
told  tnat  his  medical  examination  was  not  satisfactory. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  Mr.  Fuller  recommends  the  adoption  of  State  and 
national  laws  prohibiting  any  railroad  company  from  furnishing  any  record  whatever 
of  any  employee  to  any  other  company,  either  by  private  letter  or  otherwise.  The 
postal  laws  and  the  interstate-commerce  laws  should  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
such  correspondence. 

The  witness  also  criticises  the  requirement  of  an  oath  in  connection  with  applica- 
tions for  employment,  which  is  very  common  and  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
application  blank  submitted  by  him.  He  says  that  oaths  should  not  be  used  too 
commonly  lest  the  respect  for  them  shall  be  diminished.  Moreover,  employees  who 
are  ordinarily  honest  and  law-abiding  are  tempted  by  fear  of  unfavorable  reports 
from  former  employers  or  for  some  other  reason  to  make  false  statements  in  con- 
nection with  their  application.     (12-17.) 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  it  is  the 
general  custom  in  railway  service  to  give  letters  of  recommendation  to  men  who  are 
discharged  because  of  necessary  reductions  in  the  force.  Usually  the  superintendent, 
of  his  own  accord,  sends  such  a  letter  to  the  discharged  employee.     (838. ) 

Blacklisting  by  the  Reading  Road. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  says  that  the  men  who  have  been  aischarged  by  the  Reading  road 
because  of  their  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railrc^  Trainmen,  have  been 
practically  blackliste<i.  When  they  seek  employment  elsewhe»^  the  officials  refuse 
to  employ  them  until  they  refer  back  to  the  roaa  by  which  they  were  last  employed. 
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After  it  is  discovered  that  the  offidals  of  the  Reading  road  disapprove  of  their  work- 
ing anywhere  else  the  men  are  told  that  they  are  not  needed.  A  great  many  officials 
would  employ^  a  man  if  he  were  sober  and  industrious  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
recommendation  which  came  from  the  Reading  road.  Unfortunately,  these  men 
have  not  fallen  in  with  these  officials.  The  Pennsylvania  law,  providing  that  work- 
men shall  not  be  discriminated  against  because  of  membership  m  a  labor  union,  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  An  appeal,  however,  has  been  taken  from  that 
decision.     (835,836.) 

C.  Wages  of  ratli¥ay  employees.— 1.  Bales  of  different  dosses.— Mr,  Fvli^vr, 
representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  emplovees,  says  that  engineers  are  paid  the 
highest  wages  among  the  different  classes  of  railway  employees,  conductors  the  next 
highest,  and  firemen,  brakemen,  and  telegraphers  follow  in  the  order  named.  The 
reason  why  tel^raphers  are  paid  the  lowest  wages,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
very  skilled  employees,  is  that  they  have  been  the  last  to  form  organizations  and 
are  as  yet  very  weakly  organized.  There  is  perhaps  also  an  oversupply  of  operators 
turned  out  from  the  business  colleges  of  the  country,  although  most  who  receive  em- 
plovment  have  learned  the  business  from  railway  agents  and  operators  themselves. 

Railway  companies  often  justify  redactions  in  wages  because  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  their  business.  They  seldom  restore  wa^  after  reductions  or  advance 
them  unless  under  the  pressure  of  labor  organizations.  Thorough  organization  is 
essential  to  stability  of  wages.     (11.) 

2.  Influences  affecting  wages. — Mr.  Fuller  declares  that  beyond  question  the  wages 
of  railway  employees  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  revenues  of  the  railroads. 
The  employees  like  to  see  the  roads  prosperous  and  making  money.  Rate  wars 
doubtless  tend  to  reduce  wages,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ticket  brokerage.  There  is 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Fuller  says,  tnat  the  scalping  business  has  taken  many  dollars  from 
the  earnings  of  the  railroads,  and  being  founded  on  deception  and  forgery,  the  prac- 
tice should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Conductors  especially  are  injured  by  ticket 
scalping. 

Tne  watering  of  stock  also  tends  to  reduce  wages  by  requiring  larger  dividends. 
Consolidations  sometimes  result  in  detriment  to  the  employees,  especially  where  the 
wages  and  conditions  on  the  lines  which  do  the  absorbing  are  unfavorable  and  are 
extended  to  the  employees  on  the  lines  absorbed.  Where  the  conditions  and  wages 
are  more  favorable  on  the  absorbing  lines,  the  employees  of  the  absorbed  lines  gen- 
erally share  in  these  advantages,  especially  as  the  employees  on  the  large  lines  are 
usually  well  oi^nized.     (71. } 

D.  Relations  of  employers  and  organizations  of  employees.— 

1.  Railway  brotherhoods. — Mr.  Fuller  says  that  ihe  objects  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods are  to  better  the  pay,  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  their  members  through 
neffotiations  with  the  managements  by  committees.  They  have  also  secured  favor- 
able legislation  and  have  raised  the  moral  standard  of  railway  employees.  They 
have  quite  thorough  control  over  their  members.  On  some  roads  nearly  100  per 
cent  of  the  employees  belong  to  the  brotherhoods,  and  on  others  not  more  than  75 
per  cent  Employees  who  are  not  members  profit  by  most  of  the  advantages  secured 
through  organization,  which  are  very  numerous  and  great.     (69, 70. ) 

Mr.  Fuller  believes  that  more  compact  federation  between  the  different  organiza- 
tions of  railway  employees  would  be  advantageous  to  each  organization  in  its  dealings 
with  employers.  The  success  of  the  strongly  organized  brotherhoods  shows  the 
desirability  of  carrying  oi^ganization  further.     (11.) 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK,  third  vice  grand  master  ot  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, says  that  the  brotherhood  was  formed,  as  stated  in  its  preamble,  to  unite  the 
railroad  trainmen,  to  promote  their  general  welfare,  to  establish  harmonious  relsr 
tions  between  them  and  their  employers,  to  in^re  the  lives  of  its  members,  and  to 
protect  those  dependent  upon  them.  The  money  for  the  insurance  fund  is  raised  by 
monthly  assessments.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  secondary  considerations  in 
the  formation  of  the  association.  The  association  has,  at  the  present  time,  more 
than  38,000  members.  The  members  are  principally  switchmen,  brakemen,  and 
conductors.  The  association  is  closely  associated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Engineers,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  labor  organizations.     (831, 832. ) 

OonsideraiUm  (rf  grievances  by  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  it  is  provided  by  the  rules  of 
that  brotherhood  that  any  member  who  considers  that  he  has  been  uniustly  treated 
by  his  employer  shall  make  a  statement  of  his  grievance  in  writing,  and  after  having 
secured  the  signature  thereto  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  his  lodge,  shall  pre- 
sent the  same  at  a  meettng  of  the  lodge.    If,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members,  the 
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grievance  is  sustained,  the  local  grievance  committee  lays  the  matter  before  the 
proper  railroad  officer.  If  the  result  of  this  is  not  satisfactory,  the  matter  may  be 
referred  to  the  f2:eneral  grievance  committee.  In  16  years  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  has  been  engaged  in  but  2  strikes,  each  of  which  was  settled  by  the 
arbitration  committee.     (831.) 

2.  Strikes  and  disputes  on  railways. — ^Mr.  Fuller  says  that  the  chief  cause  of  strikes 
on  railways  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  though 
there  are  many  disputes  over  unjust  suspensions  and  dismissals.  Through  strong 
organization  of  employees  and  growing  consideration  by  employers,  strikes  have  in 
late  years  been  greatly  reducea.  They  are  conducted  m  a  peaceful  manner  and  the 
results  are  beneficial  even  though  the  men  do  not  win  their  immediate  demands, 
since  the  strike  demonstrates  that  the  employees  will  resist  injustice. 

The  interstate-commerce  and  antitrust  laws  have  tended  to  some  extent  to  repress 
strikes.  The  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  have  been  inclined 
to  deal  fairly  with  employees,  but  the  judicial  branch  has  been  inclined  to  oppress 
them.  Mr.  Fuller  feels  that  the  railroads  have  taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  they  transport  United  States  mail  in  connection  with  strikes.  In  many  instances 
the  strikers  have  agreed  to  work  sufficiently  to  transport  the  mails,  if  other  cars  were 
not  put  on  the  same  trains,  but  the  companies  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  require  them  to  do  so  and  not  allow  the  mails  to  be  detained  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  other  cars  through  with  them  and  prejudicing  the  public  mind 
against  strikers.     (70. ) 

3.  Joint  aareements  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment, — Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the 
brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  says  that  where  railway  employees  are  strongly 
organized  the  conditions  of  labor  are  as  a  rule  determined  by  mutual  agreements 
between  them,  through  their  committees,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  railroads. 
These  agreements  determine  wages,  hours  and  overtime,  conditions  of  advancement, 
methods  of  trial  of  employees  before  suspennion  and  dismissal,  etc.  The  system  gen- 
erally gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Where  employees  are  unorganized  they  are 
compelled  to  worx  under  conditions  laid  down  by  their  employers.     (10.  j 

4.  Arbitration  and  conciliation. — Mr.  Fuller  declares  himself  a  firm  believer  in 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  Employees  generally  seek  these  methods,  but  employ- 
ers as  a  rule  are  unwilling  to  submit  questions  to  arbitration,  declaring  that  they  nave 
nothing  to  arbitrate,  or  that  they  can  not  afford  to  let  outsiders  dictate  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  roads.  The  witness  does  not  think  compulsory  arbitration  would 
\^  safe  for  the  employees.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  courts  would 
be  made  arbitrators,  and  their  decisions  would  be  more  or  less  affected  by  corporation 
influence.     (70,  71.) 

5.  Attitude  of  Reading  Railroad  toward  organized  labor. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  during  the  last  10  years  quite  a  number  of 
complaints  have  been  made  to  the  brotherhood  that  men  have  been  dischai^ged  by  the 
Reaaing  road  because  of  their  affiliation  with  the  brotherhood.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent about  200  Reading  employees  out  of  a  total  of  some  3,500  who  are  eligible  who 
are  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Their  membership  in  the 
association,  however,  is  not  known  to  the  railroad  officials.  There  are  some  12  or  15 
lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  along  the  route  of  the  Reading  road.  The  members, 
however,  consist  principally  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  men,  though  there  are  a  few 
Reading  men  in  every  lodge. 

The  lodges  are  at  junction  points  of  the  two  roads.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  refers  specific- 
ally to  two  recent  cases  where  men  have  been  dischai^ged  by  the  Reading  road  for, 
aa  he  believes,  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  In  January, 
1900,  he  was  requested  to  organize  a  lodge  at  Shamokin,  Pa.  Upon  his  arrival  there 
he  found  that  some  6  or  8  of  the  appliduits  had  been  discharged.  When  these 
men  calle<l  upon  their  division  officers  and  asked  for  the  cause  of  their  dismissal  the 
officers  declined  to  assign  any  cause.  All  of  the  men  discharged  were  prospective 
members  of  the  new  lodge. 

In  February,  1900, 10  members  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Philadelphia  were  discharged 
by  the  Reading  road,  all  being  discharged  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  All  of 
these  men  wei-e  able  to  produce  letters  snowing  that  they  had  been  very  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  railroad  officials  for  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  They  presented  their  grievances  to  the  lodge  to  which  they  belonged,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  railway  officials.  The  raiiway 
officials,  however,  refused  to  treat  with  the  committee.  The  men  had  stated  to  the 
officials  that  they  were  members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  had  been  appointed  by 
the  members  to  consult  with  the  officials.  The  three  members  of  the  committee 
were  dischai^ed  on  the  following  day.    Some  of  the  men  who  were  dischai^ged  took 
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the  matter  up  personally  with  the  general  superintendent,  and  he  told  them  plainly 
that  they  were  discharged  on  account  of  their  affiliation  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen. 

The  National  Brotherhood  oflficers  have  not  attempted  to  reach  the  railway  offi- 
cials in  respect  to  this  matter.  It  was  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  refused  to 
meet  a  committee  of  their  own  employees,  it  would  not  be  of  any  use  for  the  national 
organization  to  attempt  to  make  an  appeal  to  them.  Furthermore,  the  attitude  of 
the  Reading  road  in  the  past  had  led  to  the  belief  that  its  officials  would  not  con- 
sult with  the  officers  of  the  organization.  Attempts  made  by  officers  of  the  Brother- 
hood to  approach  the  railway  officials  in  the  past  had  not  been  successful,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  one  made  at  this  time  would  be  more  successful.  The 
road  has  the  same  general  superintendent  now  that  it  had  when  consultation  with 
the  Brotherhood  was  refused  formerly.  Some  10  or  12  years  ago  the  road  made  it  a 
condition  of  employment  that  no  man  should  belong  to  a  labor  organization.  While 
the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  went 
into  court  to  establish  the  right  of  employees  of  the  road  to  belong  to  it,  and  the 
court  records  will  show  that  the  company  was  bitterly  opposed  to  organizations  of 
railroad  men.  If  it  had  not  been  that  the  officials  of  the  road  were  the  same  ones 
that  had  opposed  the  oaganization  in  the  past,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  have  commu- 
nicated with  them  and  have  ascertainod  their  attitude. 

All  of  the  men  dismissed  at  Shamokin  and  at  Philadelphia  were  members  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  no  case  has  been  found  where  a  man  not  a  member  of  the  oi^ni- 
zation  has  been  discharged  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  in  which  these  men  were 
discharged.  The  places  of  these  men  have  been,  so  far  as  known,  filled  by  non- 
union men. 

The  organization  had  never  had  any  grievance  presented  to  it  by  employees  of  the 
Reading  road  up  to  the  time  of  the  Shamokin  ana  Philadelphia  troubles.  This  was 
due,  however,  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  open  organization  of  the  men  em- 
ployed by  the  Reading  road,  and  that  the  company  has  the  men  under  complete 
submission.  The  Reading  road  is  the  only  road  in  the  United  States  that  refuses  to 
treat  with  organized  labor.     (833,  834,  837,  840.) 

Mr.  Charles  Heebner,  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Com- 
pany, states  that  the  company  has  no  testimony  to  offer  in  respect  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  testimony  given  by  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men.    (841.) 

6.  Attitude  of  Penn&ylvania  Railroad  toward  organized  labor. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been 
very  generous  in  its  treatment  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen .  The  organi- 
zation has  frequently  met  with  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
consider  grievances  of  employees.  In  one  case  a  general  manager  refused  to  meet 
with  the  officers  of  the  organization,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  road 
to  refuse  men  a  hearing.  As  a  general  rule,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials  settle  such 
questions  of  difference  with  their  men  directly.     (838,  841.) 

£•  Accidents.  Employers' liability.— 1.  Reports  of  accidents.— ^t.Yijujer 
favors  the  enactment  of  legislation  requiring  railroads  to  report  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  real  causes  of  injury  to  their  employees.  This  require- 
ment would  tend  to  redu6e  the  number  of  accidents  by  the  use  of  extra  precautions. 
(41.) 

2.  Employers*  liability  generally. — Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees,  says  various  States  have  passed  laws  extending  the  liability  of 
employers  to  their  employees,  especially  with  regard  to  railroad  companies.  In 
general,  however,  these  laws  have  not  greatly  modified  the  common-law  doctrine 
which  makes  the  employee  bear  practically  all  the  risks,  in  occupations  which  they 
voluntarily  enter.  In  particular  such  l^slation,  except  in  a  very  few  States,  does 
not  make  railroad  companies  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  acts  of  all  their 
employees,  the  liability  being  generally  confined  to  agents  and  certain  specific  classes 
of  employees. 

In  addition  to  such  provisions  some  States  have  limited  the  amount  which  an 
employee  can  recover  for  injury.  In  other  States,  however,  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits the  passage  of  l^slation  limiting  the  amount  of  liability. 

Mr.  Fuller  says,  further,  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  under  the  common  law, 
in  the  absence  of  statutes,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  favorable  to  the  employers.  The 
oommon-law  doctrine  especiall]^,  in  so  far  as  it  exempts  the  employers  from  liability 
for  the  acts  of  fellow-servants,  is  considered  very  unjust  by  the  witness.  The  early 
English  decisions  establishinjE^  this  rule  were  made  with  the  idea  that  employees, 
being  thrown  together,  were  in  a  better  position  to  know  their  abilities  ana  to  pro- 
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tect  themselves  against  injury  than  the  employers.  But  at  that  time  employees 
usually  actually  worked  together  on  the  same  piece  of  work;  often  there  were  only 
two  or  three  employees  in  a  shop.  The  justice  of  the  nile  entirely  disappears  when 
it  is  applied  to  gigantic  manufacturing  institutions  and  railroads,  where  thousands 
of  persons  work  in  a  common  employment  who  never  see  each  other  or  know  any- 
thing about  each  other's  capabilities  and  disabilities.  Even  if  an  employee  did 
know  that  another  was  incompetent  he  could  not  stop  his  train  or  refuse  to  perform 
his  duties  since  he  would  be  in  danger  of  dismissal  for  doing  so. 

Again,  the  witness  considers  that  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  as  to  liability  makes 
an  unfair  discrimination  between  the  public  and  the  employees.  A  passenger  buy- 
ing a  ticket  and  an  employee  entering  service  alike  make  no  contract  to  release  the 
railroad  from  responsibilitv.  If  the  passenger  loses  two  fingers  he  can  re<!0ver  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  while  if  tne  employee  loses  a  leg  or  an  arm  he  can  recover  nothing. 

3.  Pennsylvania  decisions. — Mr.  Fuller  submitted  a  brief  summary  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  court  decisions  on  this  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  general 
employers'  liability  act  in  this  State  and  the  common-law  rule  is  in  operation.  The 
constitution,  however,  provides  that  no  legislation  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be 
recovered  for  injuries  or  death,  and  in  case  ot  death  a  right  of  action  must  remain  to 
the  heirs  of  the  person  killed.  By  legislation  this  liability  for  injuries  resulting  in 
death  must  be  made  the  subject  ot  suit  within  1  year  after  death. 

As  to  liabilitv  of  employers  for  acts  of  fellow-servants,  the  Pennsylvania  court 
decisions  cited  hold  in  general  that  only  direct  agents  of  the  employers,  having  full 
control  over  the  employees  in  a  department,  are  to  be  considered  as  vice  principals, 
all  others  being  considered  fellow-servants.  Thus,  in  two  or  three  decisions  it  is 
lield  that  only  when  a  master  places  the  entire  charge  of  his  business,  or  of  a  distinct 
branch  of  it,  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  retaining  no  oversight  of  his  own,  does  he 
become  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such  agent.  One  employed  as  foreman  to  con- 
duct and  manage  some  part  of  the  general  business,  even  with  authority  over  his 
coemployees,  is  not  considered  such  a  representative  of  the  employer.  Thus  a  min- 
ing boss  is  held  to  be  a  fellow-servant  with  those  under  him.  A  station  agent  and  a 
brakeman  are  fellow-servants;  also  a  mail  agent  and  a  railroad  employee.  Laborers 
employed  on  a  railroad  and  brakemen  and  conductors  or  others  employed  on  a 
moving  train  are  fellow-servants. 

In  another  decision,  however,  it  was  held  that  where  the  master  delegates  duties 
which  the  law*  imposes  upon  him  to  an  agent,  the  agent,  whatever  his  rank,  in  per- 
forming that  duty  acts  as  the  master  and  the  master  is  liable. 

By  other  decisions  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  master  exercises  ordinary  diligence 
in  selecting  his  employees  he  is  not  liable  for  their  acts.  If  the  oflScers  oi  a  railroad 
have  made  careful  inquiry  and  believe  their  employees  to  be  faithful  and  competent 
the  company  is  not  liable. 

Another  decision  which  Mr.  Fuller  considers  particularly  unjust  (Frazier  v.  Penn- 
sylvania Bailroa<l  Company^,  holds  that  where  the  injured  servant  remains  in  the 
master's  employment  with  tne  knowledge  of  the  incompetency  of  his  fellow  servant, 
he  can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  from  such  incompetency  unle^  he  shows 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  discharged  for  refusing  to  perform 
his  duties  or  that  he  would  be  placed  where  the  negligence  of  the  incompetent  serv- 
ant would  injure  him.  By  this  decision,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  a  trainman  might  com- 
plain to  a  railway  company  that  an  engineer  was  incompetent.  The  engineer  might 
accordingly  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  fireman,  brakeman,  switchman,  or  even 
section  hand.  In  any  of  these  positions  his  negligence  might  cause  injury  to  the 
complainant  The  courts  would  then  doubtless  hold  that  the  complainant  could 
collect  no  damages  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  incompetency,  even  though  the 
incompetent  person  was  employed  in  an  entirely  different  department 

In  general  those  decisions  which  hold  that  employees  of  a  common  master,  even 
though  of  an  entirely  different  department,  are  fellow-servants  are  considered  unjust 
by  Mr.  Fuller.  Thus  if  a  trainman  at  Philadelphia  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a 
telegrapher  at  Harrisburg  whom  he  does  not  Know  and  has  never  seen  he  can  not 
recover. 

Still  other  decisions  with  reference  to  liability  for  defects  in  materials  and  machin- 
ery are  cited.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  of  obvious  defects  in 
things  which  he  voluntarily  uses.  The  employer  is  not  bound  to  stand  by  during 
the  work  and  see  if  a  danger  arises,  it  being  sufficient  if  he  provides  in  advance 
against  such  dangers  as  may  possibly  arise.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary  to 
create  liability  that  the  master  shall  have  actual  knowledge  of  defects,  if  he  could 
have  discovered  them  by  reasonable  care  and  diligence.     (35-40. ) 

4.  Desirability  of  uniform  leffisUUion. — Mr.  Fuller  maintains  further  that  the  ded- 
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sions  of  the  courts  under  the  common  law  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  are  very 
conflicting  and  confusing.  Eminent  lawyers  confess  that  the  law  is  so  uncertain  aa 
to  demand  statute  regulation.  Mr.  Burgen,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in 
New  Jersey,  reported  to  the  State  department  of  labor  statistics  that  '*  the  present 
law  on  the  subject  is  exclusively  judge  made,  and  has  come  to  be  a  mass  of  l^al 
subtleties  more  fruitful  of  controversy  and  litigation  than  justice. '* 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Fuller  advocates  l^slation  by  Congress  giving 
employees  of  interstate  railroads  the  same  right  of  recovery  for  injury  as  is  given 
persons  not  employees,  and  similar  legislation  by  the  States  as  to  the  rights  of  per- 
sons not  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  Since  the  railroads,  by  their  strict  rules  as  to 
the  age  of  ttiose  seeking  employment  and  as  to  physical  examination,  take  the  best 
of  American  manhood  the  obUgation  upon  them  is  the  greater  when  their  emplovees 
are  crippled  and  maimed.  The  wilness  refers  to  various  resolutions  passecf  by 
oiiganizations  of  railway  employees  in  favor  of  such  legislation.     (40. ) 

F.  Railroad  relief  associations. — 1.  General  crilicism.  Attitude  of  employ- 
ers.— ^Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  protests  against 
the  management  of  the  reliei  departments  which  are  maintained  by  various  rail- 
roads. He  says  that  {hough  nominall^r  voluntary  they  are  really  compulsory;  that 
the  employees  have  not  sufficient  voice  in  their  management;  that  the  requirement 
that  the  employee  shall  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury  in  case 
he  accepts  relief  from  the  fund  is  unjust;  and  that  the  system  tends  to  injure  the 
organizations  of  employees  and  to  increase  the  dependence  of  the  employees  upon 
their  employers.  The  system,  he  declares,  is  generally  unacceptable  to  railroad 
employees,  who  believe  that  by  it  they  are  financially  robbed  ana  are  deprived  of 
their  legal  rights.  In  this  connection  the  witness  submitted  a  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  State  legislative  board  of  the  various  organizations  of  railroad  employees  of 
Pennsylvania,  adopted  April  27,  1900,  which  refers  specifically  to  the  relief  associa- 
tions on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Reading  railroads.  One  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  was  as  follows: 

^^Jiesolredy  That  we  condemn  these  associations,  and  assert  that  instead  of  their 
object  being  that  of  benevolence,  as  claimed  by  the  companies,  they  are  based  upon 
iniquitous  principles,  controlled  by  arbitrary  laws,  and  are  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Congress;  ana  we  earnestly  ask  Congress  to  investigate  these  associations  and 
pass  a  law  that  will  prevent  their  being  further  imposed  upon  railroad  employees.'^ 

Mr.  Fuller  states  that  while  at  present  only  a  small  number  of  railroads  operate 
relief  associations  others  are  gradually  adopting  the  system,  and  the  large  lines 
which  now  have  them  are  leasing  and  Duying  other  roaas  and  thus  extending  the 
application  of  the  system.  From  a  competitive  standpoint,  those  railroads  which 
operate  relief  departments  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  do  not. 

In  support,  of  the  above  contentions  Mr.  Fuller  submits  a  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence, wnich  is  summarized  below.     (43-59.) 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  railroads, 
generally,  do  not  establish  relief  associations.  The  principal  roads  having  such 
associations  are  the  Burlington,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Reading.  It  is  understood  (1900)  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  going  to  inaugurate 
the  system.  Roads  having  these  associations  require  their  employees,  after  a  doctor's 
examination,  to  become  members  of  the  association.  Employment  is  conditioned 
upon  membership,  and  the  assessments  are  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  members. 
The  employees,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  understands,  are  required  to  si^n  an  agreement  that 
they  will  accept  the  insurance  paid  by  the  relief  association  in  lieu  of  all  other  claims 
af^inst  the  companies  for  injuries.  Among  the  15,000  railroad  men  with  whom  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  has  had  association  during  the  past  year,  he  has  not  fo.und  one  who 
approved  of  the  plan  or  the  workings  of  the  railway  company  insurance  associations. 
(832,  833.) 

2.  Compulsory  membership  in  relief  organizations. — Mr.  Fuller  declares  that  in 
practically  all  of  the  reUef  departments  maintained  by  railroad  companies  there  is 
virtually  compulsion  upon  employees  to  become  members.  Applicants  for  employ- 
men  tare  not  eneaged  unless  they  agree  to  join  the  association,  ana  pressure  is  brougnt 
to  bear  upon  old  employees  to  join.  While  the  railroad  companies  refer  to  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  members  to  these  funds  as  *'  contributions,"  they  define,  in  the 
regulations,  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  referring  to  that  portion  of  wages  which  the 
member  has  agreed  in  his  application  shall  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
benefits.  The  word  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  deceptive,  since  the  general 
understanding  is  that  a  *'  contribution  "  is  something  given  of  one's  own  free  will. 

Mr.  Fuller  submits  the  blank  form  of  application  of  four  of  the  leading  railroad 
relief  departments.    In  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  relief  department,  and  in  that  on  the 
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Plant  System,  these  applications-  contain  the  words:  **I,  — ,  desiring  to  be 

employed ,  do  hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  employment,  apply  for 

membership  in  the  relief  department."  On  the  Pennsylvania  lUiilroad  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad  the  application  for  membership  does  not  contain 
these  clauses,  the  applicant  merely  stating  that,  being  employed  by  the  railroad,  by 
reason  of  such  employment,  he  applies  for  membership.  In  the  case  of  all  four  blank 
fonns,  the  applicant  agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  r^ulations  of  the  department  and 
agrees  that  tne  company  shall  monthly  apply  from  his  wa^  sums  at  a  specified  rate 
as  a  contribution,  in  return  for  which  the  applicant  receives  benefits  at  a  specified 
rate,  the  payments  by  the  employee  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  benefit  to 
be  received.  In  all  four  forms  also  theapplicant  agrees  that  the  application  shall 
constitute  a  contract  and  an  irrevocable  authority  to  the  company  to  appropriate  the 
said  amounts  from  wa^es. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Plant  System  departments, 
Mr.  Fuller  asks:  **  When  the  employee  is  required  to  join  the  relief  department,  as 
a  condition  of  employment,  is  not  membership  in  that  department  compulsory?*' 

Mr.  Fuller  further  submitted  a  circular,  issued  by  President  Huntington,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  February  15,  1900,  declaring  that  after  March  1  appli- 
cants for  employment  must  become  members  of  the  relief  department.  He  also  sub- 
mitted a  letter,  dated  March  20, 1900,  signed  by  a  supervisor  on  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  addressed  to  all  foremen,  and  directing  them  to 
increase  their  respective  forces  by  an  additional  laborer:  "Condition  of  employment 
of  this  man  is  that  he  join  the  relief  fund."  Another  letter  by  the  same  supervisor, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  employee,  which  says:  "Please  get  him  to  join  the 
relief  fund  at  once.    If  he  will  not,  get  another  man  that  will." 

The  witness  also  refers  to  the  evidence  of  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  as  to  the  statements  of  officers  of  railroad  corporations  regarding  the 
compulsory  features  of  these  associations.  He  also  submits  replies  from  many  organ- 
izations of  railway  employees  to  the  effect  that  membership  in  these  departments 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  is  virtually  compulsory.  (43, 
47,  48,  62,  53,  68. ) 

Mr.  Fuller  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  1,  1898,  which  prohibits  railroad 
employers  from  requiring  employees  to  contribute  to  relief  departments  or  to  sign 
contracts  releasing  the  employers"  from  liability.  He  contrasts  this  provision  with 
the  facts  above  described,  and  comments  especially  on  the  testimony  of  President 
Cowen  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the  effect  that  the  act  is  to  \ye  considered 
invalid,  and  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  it.     (69.) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  asserts  that 
membership  in  tne  relief  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  is  entirely  voluntary. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  out  of  30,000  employees,  18,500,  or 
about  61  per  cent,  are  members  of  the  relief  department.  From  the  date  of  organiza- 
tion, July  1,  1889,  to  February  28,  1900,  nearly  11  years,  the  department  paid  on 
account  of  deaths,  numbering  1,899,  about  $1,160,000;  on  account  of  accidents,  in 
54,433  cases,  about  $820,000;  on  account  of  sickness,  in  80,870  c^«>es,  about  $1,024,000. 
(637,  638.) 

3.  Release  of  liability  on  account  of  relief  departments. — Mr.  Fi^ller  especially  objects 
to  the  railway  relief  departments  because  the  companies  require  emplovees,  who 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits,  to  release  the  employer  from  all  liability  for  injury 
or  death.  He  declares  that  this  is  especially  unjust,  because  the  employees  pay 
practically  the  full  cost  of  their  insurance. 

In  this  connection  the  witness  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  blank  forms  of 
application  for  membership  in  the  relief  departments  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  on  the  Plant  System,  which  he 
submits,  all  contain  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  in  consideration  of 
the  contributions  of  the  company  to  the  relief  department,  that  the  acceptance  of 
benefits  from  the  fund  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims 
against  the  company,  by  the  applicant  or  his  representatives,  for  damages  by 
reason  of  such  injury  or  d.eath. 

Mr.  Fuller  asserts  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  railway  companies  in  establishing 
the  relief  funds  has  l)een  to  free  themselves  from  legal  liability  for  injuries  to  their 
employees,  and  that  by  this  svstem  they  make  a  financial  gain' for  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  employees.  The  objects  of  the  funds,  as  stated  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, are,  in  a  general  way,  to  provide  relief  to  the  members.  But,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Fuller,  these  statements  are  intended  to  mislead  emplovees  as  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  railroads,  which  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  right  to  sue  in  case  of 
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injury.  As  collateral  evidence  of  this  motive  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  the  wit- 
ness maintains  that  in  general  the  railroads  use  every  possible  device  to  escape  their 
just  liability  for  injuries.  An  editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor,  of  Marcn,  1897, 
IS  also  quoted,  which  maintains  that  the  principal  objection  to  these  associations  is 
the  fact  that  employees  are  required  to  sign  a  contract  relinquishing  their  right  to 
recover  damages  for  injury,  and  that  the  funds  are  "  established  and  maintained  as 
a  means  of  escaping  legal  liability."  The  replies  of  lodges  of  railway  employees  on 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  also  unanimously  state  the  belief 
that  this  is  the  chief  motive  of  the  railway  companies. 

Mr.  Fuller  further  testifies  that  when,  m  1897,  a  bill  was  before  the  l^islature  of 
Iowa  which  sought  to  prohibit  and  nullify  contracts  releasing  railroad  companies 
from  liability  in  virtue  of  the  establishments  of  relief  departments,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  which  has  such  a  department,  used  all  its  influence, 
resorting  to  some  questionable  means,  to  defeat  its  passage. 

Again  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  at  the  session  of  tne  Indiana  legislature  held 
in  1899,  tried  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  declaring  it  lawful  for  railroad  companies 
to  maintain  relief  departments,  and  providing  that  m  case  any  emploj^ee,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department,  accepts  benefits  from  the  fund,  it  snail  he  in  lieu  of  any 
damages  resulting  from  his  injury  or  death.  In  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  railroad  employees'  legislative  board  to  Mr.  Fuller,  it  is  stated  that  this  bill 
was  believed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  (part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system),  and  that  this 
company  kept  six  employees  at  the  statehouse  during  the  entire  session  of  the  legis- 
lature working  in  behalf  of  the  measure.  The  title  of  the  bill,  which  was  very 
lengthy,  referred  with  especial  fullness  to  the  advanta^  of  relief  departments,  the 
only  reference  to  the  provision  exempting  the  companies  from  liability  being  in  the 
words:  "Prescribing  the  effect  of  sucn  acceptances,  and  matters  relating  thereto." 

That  this  provision  was  the  essential  one,  however,  was  evidenced,  so  Mr.  Fuller 
declares,  by  the  fact  that  when,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  representatives  of  the 
employees  to  this  feature,  the  entire  section  including  it  was  finally  stricken  out,  the 
member  of  the  legislature  who  had  introduced  the  bill  moved  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clause.     (43, 52-69. ) 

4.  Eff'ect  of  relief  departments  on  labor  organizations, — Mr.  Fuller  further  criticises 
railway  relief  departments  on  the  ground  that  they  make  employees  more  dependent 
on  their  employers.  After  an  employee  has  contributed  to  a  fund  for  some  length  of 
time,  he  does  not  wish  by  striking  or  quitting  employment  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
insurance  furnished,  thus  sacrificing  all  his  previous  payments.  Furthermore, 
employees  who  belong  to  these  departments  are  less  able  to  belong  to  the  labor 
organizations  of  railway  employees,  most  of  which  provide  for  insurance,  since  they 
can  not  afford  to  pay  the  dues  in  both  organizations.  The  railway  companies  are 
thus  in  a  better  position  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  employment  to  their  men. 
The  tenth  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Fuller 
as  expressing  the  opinion  that  relief  departments  tend  to  produce  the  effect  described. 
Numerous  replies  to  interrogatories  by  lodges  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  upon  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  also  declare  that  the  existence  of  the 
relief  departments  tends  to  keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations.     (43, 49, 57, 64. ) 

5.  Expense  of  railway  relief  departments. — ^Mr.  Fuller  declares  that  fully  five-sixths 
of  the  expense  of  insurance  in  railway  relief  departments  is  paid  by  the  employees 
themselves.  It  is  thus,  in  his  judgment,  especially  unfair  tnat  railway  companies 
should  insist  on  being  released  from  liability  for  injury.  It  might  happen  that  an 
employee  losing  a  leg  or  an  arm  could  collect  through  the  courts  $5,000  damages. 
Under  the  relief  department  system  he  may  receive  $100,  of  which  he  himself  has 
contributed  $80,  while  the  company  has  paid  only  $20.  Since  the  employees  pay 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  oi  operating  the  funds,  they  should  have  a 
majority  of  representatives  upon  the  boards  which  manage  them.  In  fact,  however, 
while  the  companies  allow  the  employees  some  voice  in  managing  the  departments, 
they  retain  for  themselves  a  majonty  of  representatives  in  the  management,  and  vir- 
tually dictate  the  policy. 

The  witness  quotes  a  paper,  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers'  Journal,  printed  September,  1896,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
membership  in  the  reli^  department  on  the  Plant  System.  The  application  provides 
that  members  must  insure  in  the  class  corresponding  to  the  salary  which  they  actually 
receive.  It  also  provides  that  free  medical  and  surgical  attendance  shall  be  given 
by  the  company's  surgeons  to  all  members. 

Mr.  Fuller  testifies  that  in  a  leading  old  line  accident  insurance  company  for  an 
insurance  of  $1,000  against  death  by  accident  or  otherwise,  with  a  weekly  indemnity 
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of  17.50  on  account  of  injury,  the  rate  of  payment  tor  the  middle  class  of  risks  (not 
those  extra  hazardous)  is  $10.12  per  year,  while  in  the  relief  department  on  the 
Plant  Svstem,  practically  the  same  insurance,  except  that  only  $500  is  paid  in  case 
of  deatn  from  natural  causes,  costs  $24  per  year.  For  an  insurance  of  $2,500,  with 
$12.50  per  week  during  the  accident,  the  old  line  company  charges  $18.75  per  year, 
the  Plant  System  $51  per  year.  The  old  line  company  does  not  provide  for  sick 
benefits,  but  on  railroaas  where  hospital  departments  are  maintained,  the  payments 
for  the  class  covered  by  the  $1,000  policy  on  the  Plant  Svstem  do  not  exceed  $4.50, 
and  those  for  the  $2,500  class,  $12  per  year,  while  the  exce&s  of  the  charge  on  the 
Plant  System  above  the  old  line  company  is  $13.88  and  $32.25  for  these  respective 
classes. 

In  the  case  of  extrahazardous  employments,  corresponding  to  the  first  class  of 
employees  named  by  the  Plant  System,  'the  old  line  company  charges,  for  a  $2,500 
policv,  with  $15  weekly  indemnity  during  the  injury  by  accident,  $51.36  per  year. 
On  tne  Plant  System  the  same  policy  costs  $66  per  year.  Moreover,  on  the  Plant 
System  an  employee  dying  a  natural  death  receives  only  $1,250,  while  the  old  line 
company  pays  the  full  amount.  Sixty  per  cent  of  railroad  employees  die  natural 
deatns,  so  that  the  expense  in  the  Plant  System  is  much  greater,  so  the  article  main- 
tains, than  in  the  old  line  company. 

This  article  also  makes  comparison  between  the  cost  of  insurance  on  the  Plant  Sys- 
tem and  in  the  insurance  department  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
The  Brotherhood  does  not  provide  for  weekly  benefits  on  account  of  sickness  or 
injury,  but  does  pay  a  benefit  equal  to  the  amount  of  death  benefit  in  case  of  the  loss 
of  a  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  while  the  Plant  System  makes  no  such  payment.  The  cost 
of  carrying  a  $2,500  insurance  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  1898 
was  $41.66,  while  various  local  divisions  of  the  Brotherhood  provide  a  weekly  indem- 
nity equal  to  that  on  the  Plant  System,  at  the  rate  of  $9  per  year,  making  a  total  cost 
for  $2,500,  with  weekly  indemnity,  $50.66.  This  provides  a  benefit  for  loss  of  hand, 
foot,  or  eye,  and  the  full  amount  is  paid  in  case  of  natural  deaths.  The  cost  on  the 
Plant  System,  without  payments  for  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  and  with  a  payment 
of  only  one-half  the  indemnity  in  case  of  natural  deaths,  is  $66  for  the  first  class,  cor- 
responding to  the  members  of  the  firemen's  organization.  The  article  calculates  that 
if  tne  Brotnerhood  paid  no  more  benefits  than  the  Plant  System,  it  could  fumigih 
insurance  for  $22.50  per  year. 

These  figures  are  tested  in  another  way.  If  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  pay  $50.66  per  year  for  accident  and  death  insurance  and 
weekly  indemnities,  it  would  amount  to  $854,127.60  in  the  year  In  1899  the  Broth- 
erhood paid  253  policies  for  deaths  and  permanent  disability,  amounting,  at  $2,500 
each,  to  $630,000,  leaving  $224,127.60  to  meet  the  weekly  indemnities.  On  the  Plant 
System  a  payment  of  $66  per  year  for  an  equal  number  of  members  would  amount  to 
$1,112,760.  This  company  would  have  paid  only  214  policies,  the  others  paid  by  the 
engineers  being  for  disability.  The  number  of  natural  deaths  in  1899,  for  which 
insurance  was  paid  by  the  Brotherhooti,  was  141.  For  the^e  the  Plant  System  would 
have  paid  only  $1,250  each.  The  total  payments  therefore  by  the  Plant  System, 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  those  met  by  the  Brotherhood  in  1899,  would  have 
been  only  $358,750,  leaving  a  balance  of  $754,6lO  for  the  payment  of  weekly  benefits, 
$529,873  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Brotherhood. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  this  system  meant  that  the  employees 
were  meeting  the  cost  of  their  insurance,  and  were  contributing  toward  the  general 
profits  of  the  company.  The  advantage  of  the  system  to  the  company  would  be  the 
more  conspicuous  if  the  diminution  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  local  depart- 
ment, because  of  the  release  of  the  company  from  liability  for  damages,  were  calculated. 

Mr.  Fuller  also  refers  to  an  editoriar  from  the  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  of 
May,  1893,  regarding  the  Reading  Relief  Association.  In  the  preceding  year  the 
receipts  of  the  association  had  been  $262,787  and  the  disbursements  $241,101.  Under 
the  guise  of  philanthropy  it  was  declared  the  company  took  more  from  the  men  than 
it  paid  them,  holding  the  balance  in  "anything  but  a  reliable  depository."  (43, 
53-58. ) 

6.  Opinions  of  raUuKiy  oTgamz(Uix>n»  regarding  the  relief  system . — Mr.  Fuller,  m  ref- 
erence to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cowen,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
that  he  believed  99  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  company  approved  the 
relief  system,  submitted  a  tabulation  of  replies  made  by  the  local  loages  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on  the  Baltimore  arid  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads  to  certain  interrogatories  sent  out  in  February,  1900.  On  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  system  there  were  replies  from  28  local  lodges,  in  26  cities  and  7  States,  repre- 
senting 1,674  members.     All  of  these  replies  declare  that  membership  in  the  relief 
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department  of  the  system  is  considered  to  be  compulsory,  that  men  do  not  receive 
employment  miless  they  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  department,  and  that 
the  actions  of  the  company's  representatives  make  the  men  believe  that  the  blank 
must  be  filled.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  replies  say  that  employees  who  are 
already  in  the  service  and  not  members  of  the  department  are  coerced  into  joining 
it.  The  percentage  is  low,  because  in  24  per  cent  of  the  lodges  all  the  members 
belong  to  the  relief  department,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  coerce  them. 

Ninety-two  i)er  cent  of  the  replies  from  the  lodges  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
express  the  opinion  that  membership  in  the  relief  department  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations,  w^hile  ail  of  the  replies  declare  that  it  is 
unfair  that  employees  should  be  required  to  release  the  company  from  reeponsibility 
for  injury,  and  further  express  the  opinion  that  the  chief  object  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany in  maintaining  the  department  is  to  secure  such  release. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  system  replies  were  received  from  45  lodges,  in  8  different 
States,  representing  4,031  members.  Although  membership  in  the  relief  department 
of  that  system  is  nominally  not  compulsory,  96  per  cent  of  these  replies  declare  that 
the  employees  consider  it  to  be  practicafly  compulsory.  Seventy-ei^ht  per  cent  of 
the  replies  declare  that  men  seeking  employment  do  not  receive  it  unless  they 
become  members,  and  several  of  the  other  replies  qualify  their  statements  to  the  con- 
trary. Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  replies  state  that  blank  applications  for  member- 
ship in  the  relief  department  are  handed  to  new  employees  without  solicitation  on 
their  part,  and  83  percent  say  that  the  company's  representatives  lead  the  applicant 
to  suppose  that  he  must  join  the  department.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  lodges 
report  that  employees  already  in  service  and  not  members  of  the  department  are 
virtually  coerced  into  joining  it,  and  various  methods  of  coercion  are  enumerated. 

All  of  the  replies  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  express  the  belief  that  the  relief 
department  tends  to  keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations,  and  that  it  is  unfair 
that  members  should  be  required  to  release  the  company  from  responsibilty  for  injury. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  replies  hold  that  the  prime  object  of  railroad  companies 
in  operating  these  departments  is  to  release  themselves  from  liability  and  to  alienate 
their  employees  from  the  brotherhoods. 

The  witness  also  submitted  several  letters,  received  from  members  of  the  relief 
department  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  confirming  the 
statements  made  by  the  lodges  of  the  railroad  trainmen.  One  of  these  letters  states 
that  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  promises  that  members  of  the  relief 
department  reaching  the  age  of  66  years  shall  be  pensioned,  the  writer's  father,  who 
has  been  employed  49  years,  is  now  71  years  old  arid  is  told  that  he  can  not  be  given 
a  pension  because  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  fxmd.     (59-68. ) 

O.  Use  of  Intoxicants  by  rallnray  employees* — ^Mr.  Fuller  states  that 
formerly  railway  employees  used  intoxicants  to  a  dangerous  extent,  but  that  largely 
through  the  influence  of  railway  brotherhoods  this  is  no  longer  the  case.     (71. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  CJommerce  of  Pittsburg,  declares  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  intoxicants  while  on  duty  is  strictly  enforced  on  all  the 
lai^r  roatls,  and  also  the  habitual  use  of  them  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where 
they  are  sold.  The  enforcement  of  these  rules  has  had  a  most  excellent  effect,  and 
drunkenness  is  rare  among  railroad  men,  where  it  was  very  common  20  years  ago. 
(638.) 

H.  l«abor  organizations. — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  has  been  an  employer  of  labor  nearly  all  his  life  and  haa 
been  opposed  to  labor  organizations,  but  he  is  less  opposed  to  them  than  he  was. 
Within  the  last  half  dozen  years  he  has  met  officers  and  representatives  of  such 
bodies,  and  he  finds  them  to  be  intelligent  and  not  unreasonable.  In  the  recent 
sheet-steel  trouble  the  labor  leaders  have  showed  themselves  as  intelligent  in  their 
line  of  business  as  the  managers  of  the  Carnegie  works  are  in  theirs.  He  has  never 
seen  a  cage  in  which  organized  labor  haa  asserted  itself,  and  there  has  been  a  meet- 
ing of  the  two  parties,  m  which  the  trouble  has  not  been  brought  to  a  settlement. 
Moet  strikes,  he  thinks,  could  be  avoided  and  most  differences  settled  by  a  friendly 
plan  of  arbitration  and  a  recognition  of  labor  associations.  He  does  not  see  any  dif- 
lerence  of  principle  between  consulting  the  men  who  are  in  a  workshop  directly  and 
meeting  three  or  four  intelligent  men  who  are  their  representatives.  Five  thousand 
men  in  a  big  works  can  not  come  in  a  body  to  the  proprietors.  The  men  who  con- 
trol the  great  modem  industries  do  not  know  their  workmen  aa  the  smaller  employers 
of  earlier  days  did  and  do  not  know  their  work  or  their  rights  or  their  wrongs.  It 
ia  hard  to  see  how  the  difficulties  and  the  rights  of  workmen  are  to  be  settled  other- 
wise than  by  recognizing  the  right  to  organize  and  the  right  of  representation.  (639, 
648,  649.) 
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I.  Arbitration  and  c^onctltatlon  in  general. — Mr.  Grekne.  of  the  Audit 
Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  everyone  who  is  familiar  with  Jal>or  matters 
believes  in  some  organization  of  labor.  It  is  as  neceasarv  as  combination  of  capital. 
At  the  same  time  the  control  of  business  can  not  wholly  oe  given  over  to  labor  organ- 
izations. In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  trade  unions  have  practically  stopped 
improvements  in  machmery.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  best  way  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  labor  is  by  conciliation  between  representatives  of  organized  labor 
and  of  employers.  If  disputes  result  in  actual  cessation  of  work,  arbitration  might 
be  necessary.  It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  have  labor  unions  incorporated  in 
order  that  they  might  be  responsible  in  contracts  which  they  make  with  emplovers. 
(474.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration  is 
desirable  in  the  case  of  labor  disputes  in  which  the  public  interests  are  deeply 
involved,  as  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1900.  Some  means  ought  to  be  devised 
to  settle  a  difficulty  which  results  in  so  much  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  com- 
munity. The  witness  admits  that  there  is  difficulty  in  establishing  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. It  is  hard  to  compel  men  to  work  or  to  compel  employers  to  run  their 
establishments.  He  believes  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  trade  unions  incor- 
porated, so  that  they  would  be  responsible  in  making  contracts  and  in  carrying  out 
the  decisions  of  arbitrators.     (533. ) 

Mr.  Walter,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  believes  that  effort  should 
be  made  to  minimize  the  amount  of  friction  between  employers  and  emplovees.  He 
thinks  that  as  a  general  thing  labor  organization  is  desirable,  and  puts  the  laborer  in 
a  better  position  to  discuss  conditions  with  his  employer.  The  witness  ia  doubtful 
as  to  the  desirability  of  compulsory  arbitration,  even  m  the  case  of  strikes  affecting 
such  industries  as  the  anthracite  coal  industry,  where  the  public  interests  are  deeply 
concerned.  If  there  could  be  some  arrangement  by  which  the  public  should  protect 
the  employers  against  loss  under  other  conditions,  it  might  be  proper  to  compel  the 
employers  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  public  in  their  disputes  with  their  working- 
men.     (546,547.) 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  labor  and  capital.  He  does  not,  however,  believe  in  compulsory 
arbitration.  Although  the  public  suffers  greatly  from  strikes  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  the  people  directly  concerned  must  fight  these  mat- 
ters out — they  do  not  want  to  bring  in  a  third  party.  The  projjer  way  to  settle  the 
conditions  of  labor  is  by  conference  of  employers  and  employees.  The  witness  has 
seen  conferences  in  the  coal  trade.-  The  operators  sit  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  the 
men  on  the  other  side,  the  table  being  wide  enough  so  that  they  can  not  hit  one 
another.  At  the  first  session  they  almost  come  to  blows,  at  the  second  session  they 
are  more  sober,  and  the  third  time  they  straighten  out  their  disputes.     (520. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  thinks  tnat  the  time  has  hardly  come  when  we 
can  have  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  even  those  which  greatly  affect 
the  public,  like  the  anthracite  coal  strike^  with  justice  to  either  party.  It  certainly 
would  be  desirable  to  prevent  such  serious  disputes  if  it  could  be  done  fairly. 
(556,557.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  provided  both  parties  are  equally  responsi- 
ble. He  recognizes  the  right  of  the  public  as  a  party  in  interest.  At  the  same  time, 
compulsion  would  be  undesirable  if  it  could  be  applied  only  to  the  operator.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  compel  the  laborer  to  obey  the  decision  of  arbitrators,  since  he  has 
no  property.     (542. ) 

J.  Chinese  and  Japanese  tn  California* — Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  the 
Chinese  question  is  not  especially  a  live  one  in  California  at  present.  The  people 
anticipate  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  reenactment  of  the  exclusion  law.  It  is  most 
assuredly  desirable  that  it  should  be  reenacted.  The  Chinese  are  not  increasing  as 
compared  with  the  general  population,  and  the  witness  even  believes  that  the  census 
will  show  a  decrease  throughout  the  State,  as  it  certainlv  will  in  San  Francisco. 
Many  Chinese  have  made  a  competency  and  returned  to  China.  Mr.  Wheeler  does 
not  regard  the  Japanese  with  the  same  disfavor  as  the  Chinese.  From  a  commer- 
cial and  business  standpoint  the  Chinese  are  undesirable.  They  are  conservative, 
and  continue  to  wear  Chinese  clothes  and  eat  Chinese  food  and  to  live  herde<l 
together  like  cattle.  Thus  they  undersell  American  workingmen.  Moreover,  they 
send  their  earnings  back  to  China,  and  buy  much  of  the  merchandise  which  they 
use  from  China.  The  Japanese  on  the  other  hand  soon  adopt  American  food  and 
clothes  and  create  a  demand  for  American  goods.  The  witness  has  heard  some  com- 
plaint from  labor  organizations  regarding  them,  but  from  the  commercial  standpoint 
they  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  Chinese.     (755.) 
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XVn.  liABOB  CONNECTED  WITH  WATEB  TBANSPOBTATION. 

A.  Ocean  and  coasturfse  transportation. — 1.  NavigcUion  laws  and  condition 
of  sailors. — Mr.  Hayne  aays  that  the  conditions  suggested  by  Mr.  Furuseth,*  of  the 
Seamen's  Union,  and  the  proposed  law  which  the  seamen  themselves  drafted  to 
amend  the  navigation  laws  for  the  improvement  in  personnel  of  the  merchant 
marine  do  not  ^o  any  further  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  seamen 
than  the  regulations  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company.  He  quotes  from  that 
proposed  law  and  from  the  regulations  of  the  company  in  support  of  his  statement 

Mr.  Pbnje,  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  states  that  the  condition  of  the  seamen 
in  the  coastwise  trade  is  far  better  than  that  of  those  engaged  in  lake  commerce. 
The  men  generally  get  watch  and  watch,  and  none  but  competent  men  are  employed. 
The  wages  are  better  than  on  the  lakes,  the  poorest  wages  being  $20  per  montn  some 
years  ago.  At  present  on  the  Pacific  coast  wages  are  $45  per  month,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  from  $25  to  $35  per  month.  The  highest  wages  on  tne  lake  passenger  boats 
for  a  deckhand  is  $35.  The  coastwise  men  work  fewer  hours,  and  the  loading  is 
done  by  longshoremen  principally.     (408,  409. ) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that,  generally  speaking,  he  believes  the  regulations  of  the  coast- 
wise vessels  are  in  advance  of  the  navigation  law-s  of  the  United  States.     (414.) 

2.  Terms  of  employment  on  ship — (Joa^iwise  transportation. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that 
the  terms  of  employment  are  controlled  by  what  are  known  as  "shipping  articles," 
prescribed  by  law,  in  which  the  contract  of  employment  is  clearly  expressed.  The 
shipping  article  is  in  writing;  it  is  read  over  to  the  men  when  they  sign,  and  copies 
of  it  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  shipboard.  He  believes  the  lact  that  there 
are  continued  applications  for  employment  on  the  coastwise  vessels,  while  the  tramp 
steamers  find  it  necessary  to  have  agents  to  secure  help,  is  an  indication  that  the 
conditions  of  the  men  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  better  than  on  the  sailing  vessels. 
Under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company 
there  is  a  personal  solicitude  for  tne  welfare  of  the  men.  Men  are  engaged  for  the 
voyage  at  the  time  of  their  first  signing.  They  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  month. 
They  have  the  right  to  leave  at  any  port,  provided  they  leave  immediately  after  the 
ship  is  docked.  The  employer  has  tne  right  of  dismissal  at  the  ports.  There  is  a 
custom  in  coastwise  traffic  oi  giving  the  men  a  furlough  of  a  few  hours  at  the  termi- 
nal cities  when  the  vessel  lands.  The  shipping  articles  contain  a  provision  favorable 
to  the  emplovees  that,  "while  without  any  cause  notice  to  either  party  terminates 
the  8er\'ice  of  any  signer  at  the  expiration  of  any  voyage  as  prescribed  in  the  articles, 
it  is  presumed  that  this  provision  will  not  be  enforced  to  the  hurt  or  disadvantage  of 
any  employees  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  but  that  reasonable  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  return  to  the  port  of  embarkation."     (413-415.) 

3.  Sailors*  rights  and  remedies. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  in  case  of  an  injury  to  a 
sailor  engaged  in  coastwise  transportation  or  of  any  difference  in  construction  of  the 
terms  of  employment,  the  employee  has  the  right,  if  the  injury  occurred  on  land  or 
if  the  contract  should  not  be  a  maritime  contract,  to  seek  redress  in  the  State  courts, 
but  if  the  injury  occurred  on  ship,  or  if  the  contract  was  a  maritime  contract,  they 
would  have  recourse  either  in  tne  State  courts,  or  in  the  United  States  courts  in 
admiralty.  The  employees  prefer  the  State  courts,  because  they  secure  juries  there 
more  favorable  to  their  cause  than  in  the  Federal  court.  There  is  sufficient  means 
of  redress  for  any  injury  to  employees.  The  most  common  method  among  sailors  is 
to  apply  to  a  United  States  district  court  commissioner,  who  hears  the  case,  and  may 
pass  it  on  to  the  court  for  a  hearing.     (416. ) 

4.  Sailon^  rations. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  his  company  has  adopted  the  ocean 
ration  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1898.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  that 
law  applied  to  coastwise  vessels,  but  the  Attornev-General  of  the  United  States 
finally  held  that  it  did.  The  men  on  the  vessels  of  tKis  company,  however,  fare  very 
much  better  than  the  law  prescribes,  because  of  the  additional  amount  of  supplies 
the  vessels  are  required  to  put  on  board  for  their  regular  passenger  traffic,  a  good 
deal  of  which  is  not  used  by  the  passengers  and  is  turned  over  to  the  sailors.  (414, 
416.) 

5.  Wages  of  seamen. — The  following  shows  the  wage  rate  of  the  various  employees 
of  the  Mercnants  and  Miners'  Companv,  board  and  accommodation  being  given 
to  the  ship  men  in  addition:  Masters,  |l50  to  $260  a  month;  first  officers,  $75; 
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second  officers,  |56;  boatswains,  |30;  quartennasters,  $30;  sailors,  $25;  chief  engri- 
ueers,  $120;  first  engineers,  $75;  second  engineers,  $60;  oilers,  $40;  water  tenders, 
$40;  firemen,  $40;  coal  passers,  $30;  stewards,  $55  to  $70;  first  cooks,  $50  to  $60;  sec- 
ond cooks,  $35;  mess  men,  $20  to  $25;  waiters,  $20  to  $25;  pantrymen,  $20  to  $30; 
stewardesses,  $18.     (417.) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDBU,  president  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  submitted  a  table 
of  wages  for  service  m  that  company  showing  that  the  masters  of  his  vessels  received 
as  much  as  $200  a  month;  the  chief  engineer,  $125;  seamen,  $25;  firemen,  $40;  and 
various  other  special  classes  on  a  graded  scale,  ranging  down  to  $15  for  deck  boys  and 
$10  for  forward  stewardesses  and  third  cook.  The  average  number  of  the  crew  is  60. 
(448.) 

Mr.  Penje,  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  states  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  German  and  English  sailors  in  respect  of  wages,  the  English  sailor  getting 
a  little  more  money,  but  the  purchasiiig  power  of  the  German's  money  is  greater. 
In  1881  English  wages  were  about  $12.50  per  month,  and  there  has  been  a  little 
increase  since.  The  wages  in  the  American  coastwL«e  trade  are  better.  The  wages 
paid  in  deep-water  traffic  in  England  are  £4  (about  $20) ,  while  the  coastwise  wages 
nere  are  about  $25.  The  custom  in  foreign  trade  is  to  engage  the  crew  in  Europe 
for  the  round  trip,  so  that  the  wages  are  fixed  there.  Rules  and  regulations  on  all 
the  ocean  vessels  are  practically  the  same,  although  there  are  some  countries — 
especially  Denmark,  (Jermany,  and  Holland — where  the  sailors  fare  better  than 
American  sailors,  even  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1898.     (412. ) 

6.  Inspection  of  vessels — Safety. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
inspection  of  vessels,  one  by  the  Government  and  one  by  the  owner.  The  local 
Government  hull  inspectors  and  engine  and  boiler  inspectors  make  an  annual 
inspection  and  their  report  is  kept  permanently  posted  on  shipboard.  This  inspec- 
tion is  in  gr^t  detail.  The  owners'  in.spection8  include  a  voyage  inspection,  a 
departmental  inspection,  and  the  periodical  docking  and  general  overhauling.  The 
most  important  inspection  is  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  voyage,  at  which 
time  all  the  machinery  is  turned  over  and  tried,  the  engines  are  kept  running  15  or 
20  minutes  before  starting,  and  all  the  appliances  of  every  kind  are  tested. 

The  owners  find  that  in  constantly  keeping  the  vessels  up,  there  is  less  deteriora- 
tion; the  deterioration  would  otherwise  probably  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent  a  year. 
Another  condition  that  makes  the  owners  unusually  alert  is  that  if  some  accident 
should  happen  through  any  imperfection  that  might  have  l)een  discovered  by  careful 
inspection,  all  the  insurance  on  the  hull  and  cai^o,  and  every  bill  of  lading  issued 
on  the  cargo,  would  be  vitiated.  A  vessel  that  is  overloaded  is  unsea worthy,  and  the 
crew  have  the  right  to  object  to  going  to  sea  in  a  vessel  that  they  feel  is  in  an 
improper  condition.     (41 7-418. ) 

7.  Classes  employed — Nationality, — Mr.  Hayne  states  that,  generally  speaking,  all 
men  on  shipboard  are  considered  seamen.  There  is  a  subdivision  into  officers  and 
crew.  On  the  15  ships  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  there 
would  be  about  552  men  employed.  The  sailors  are  a  snifting  class  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  there  is  a  certain  stebility  in  the  personnel  on  the  ships. 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEu  says  that  the  higher  grades  of  seamen  are  necessarily  American, 
but  the  lower  grades  are  foreign,  mrgely  Scandinavians.  Following  the  sea  is  not 
attractive  to  American  men  in  this  day,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  the  old  line 
of  well-trained  American  seamen.  Prizes  of  high  positions  are  too  few,  and  other 
callings  are  more  inviting.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  find  a  ciiptain  that  has  had  the  old 
training.  The  foreigner  who  is  capable  of  managing  a  ship  must  be  naturalized 
before  ne  is  eligible  to  promotion.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  has  only  one  captain  of 
foreign  birth,  and  he  nas  been  an  American  citizen  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
others  were  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  have  come  up  through  efficiency. 
To  the  average  seaman  and  petty  officer  the  coastwise  trade  offers  greater  induce- 
ments than  the  deep-sea  trade,  because  they  can  be  at  home  more  and  have  more 
home  life.     (450-451.) 

8.  Larceny  under  United  Stales  navigation  laws. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  fail  to  provide  for  larceny  committed  on  shipboard 
within  the  State.  There  is  a  general  law  touching  embezzlement  and  damage  to 
freight  and  caij^o,  but  it  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  larceny.  While  the  United 
States  law  specifically  embraces  larcerv  on  the  high  seas  and  in  places  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  bf.ites,  it  does  not  embrace  crimes  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  several  States.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  conviction  for  such  larceny,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  within 
what  State  jurisdiction  the  offense  was  committed,  and  because,  if  it  were  committed 
in  a  jorisdictioQ  different  from  the  port  at  which  the  landing  was  made,  the  offender 
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could  easily  escape  before  extradition  papers  could  be  servcnl  upon  him.  Again,  if 
the  offender  is  tried  in  the  wrong  jurisaiction,  he  would  of  course  escape  punismnent 
and  would  have  a  right  of  action  for  civil  damages  for  false  imprisonment.  The  sug- 
^tion  of  Mr.  Hayne  is  that  the  United  States  statute  in  respect  of  larcenjr  ^sec.  5356, 
Kev.  Stat.)  should  be  amended  so  as  to  embrace  '* waters  within  the  maritime  juris- 
diction of  the  Unite<l  States,'*  such  jurisdiction  having  been  extended  by  statute  to 
all  navigable  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.     (414, 415, 421-425. ) 

This  witness  submitted  an  additional  statement  containing  a  draft  for  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  law  on  this  subject  (823.) 

9.  Condition  and  tvaaes  of  stevedores. — Mr.  Hayne  says  that  the  Merchants  and 
Miners*  Company  employs  continuously  about  1,300  stevedores  at  the  various  ports 
touched  and  pays  them  by  the  hour.  The  stevedores  in  the  South  are  mostly  colored 
men  and  in  tne  North  white  men.  He  has  never  known  of  any  strike  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  company's  employees.  The  company  has  regular  gan^  of  stevedores  and 
the  shipmen  are  confined  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel.  While  in  port  the  sliip- 
raen  are  engaged  in  cleaning  up,  inspecting,  and  seeing  that  the  ship  is  in  proper 
trim.  The  officers  are  often  married  men,  but  the  seamen  as  a  rule  are  not.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  force  are  Americans,  coming  largely  from  New  England.  There 
are  no  colored  seamen.     (413-417.) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  stevedores  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion CJompany  are  paid  by  the  hour  at  prices  varying  from  15  to  30  cents  at  the 
various  ports.  The  company  finds  a  regular  rate  prevailing  at  the  several  ports, 
which  he  presumes  grows  out  of  an  understanding  among  the  men,  and  that  rate  is 
paid. 

The  rates  at  various  ports  are:  Boston,  r^ular  time  20  cents  an  hour,  overtime 
30;  Baltimore,  regular  time  20,  overtime  20;  Providence,  16J  to  18J  for  regular  time, 
overtime  20  to  25;  Norfolk,  regular  time  15,  overtime  15;  Newport  News,  regular 
time  15,  overtime  15;  Savannah,  17J  to  22  regular  time,  overtime  17J  to  22;  Phila- 
delphia, regular  time  20,  overtime  20.     (415-417.) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  says  that  at  New  York  stevedores  are 
paid  at  25  cents  per  hour  week  days  and  30  cents  an  hour  on  Sundays  and  holidavs. 
At  the  Chesapeate  ports  in  Virginia  the  rate  runs  from  15  to  20  cents  an  hour.  This 
difference  is  found  fairly  to  reflect  the  differences  in  the  value  of  labor  and  the  liv- 
ing conditions  between  the  North  and  the  South.  This  company  does  all  its  own 
work  at  all  the  ports.  The  sea  force  will  not  engage  in  loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels.    (448-449. ) 

B.  Labor  on  ve§«el8  on  the  Oreat  Lakes.— 1.  Ixike  SeamerC s  Union.— -Islr, 
William  Penjb,  Secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  says  that  this  organization 
numbers  about  3,000  seamen  on  the  lakes,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
number  employed  there.  In  the  winter  time  there  are  four  local  unions — at  Mil- 
waukee, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  In  the  summer  months  there  are  local 
organizations  at  other  points,  there  being  no  occasion  to  keep  the  summer  office  open 
during  the  winter  time,  because  the  men  look  out  for  other  employment  at  that  time. 

The  dues  of  the  organization  are  50  cents  per  month  the  year  round,  and  the  initia- 
tion fee  $3.  There  is  a  death  benefit  of  $75,  payable  to  representatives  of  a  6  months* 
member  in  good  standing,  and  a  shipwreck  benefit  of  $30.  This  organization  is  con- 
nected with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  through  the  International  Seamen's 
Union,  which  includes  seamen  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  on  the  lakes. 
The  Lake  Seamen's  Union  paid  a  per  capita  tax  of  3  cents  a  month  to  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union.    The  or^nization  had  no  strike  fund. 

The  union  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  employers  in  general,  but  has  been 
recognized  by  the  schooner  owners.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  an  organization 
of  the  vessel  owners,  never  recognized  the  union.  The  union  has  no  voice  and  but 
little  influence  in  fixing  the  rate^of  wages.     (400, 401. ) 

2.  General  charader  and  condition  of  seamen  employed  on  the  lakes. — Mr.  Penje  states 
that  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  10  vears  ago  were  more  skillful  than  those  of  to-day. 
Ten  years  ago  about  90  percent  of  the  men  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes  could  pass  the 
examination  for  the  Navy;  now  he  does  not  suppose  over  one-fourth  of  them  could 
do  so.  Many  have  gone  into  other  callings,  such  as  bridge  building,  architectural 
ironwork,  or  have  become  gripmen  on  street  railroads,  or  farmv^rs;  this  is  partly  on 
accoant  of  the  hard  conditions  on  the  lakes  and  the  invasion  of  the  steam bQats,  but 
principally  because  wages  have  gone  down.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  men  employed 
on  the  sailing  vessels  are  Scandinavians,  the  others  Americans,  Irish,  English,  and 
German,  only  about  10  per  cent  bein^  American.  He  attributes  the  fact  that  the 
Scandinavian  race  predominates  to  their  love  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  Scandinavians 
havealso  drifted  into  the  United  States  Navy,  where  the  conditions  are  more  attractive. 
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The  condition  of  the  deck  hands  has  retrograded  tremendously  in  the  last  10  years. 
A  self-respectine  sailor  would  not  under  any  circumstances  make  a  passage  as  a  deck 
hand  on  one  of  those  steamers  to-day.  The  deck  hands  are  so  abused  and  their 
wages  are  so  low  that  it  is  only  the  worst  class  of  unskilled  people  who  are  hard  up 
that  will  take  these  places.  They  never  stay  at  it,  but  when  they  find  what  the  con- 
ditions are  they  often  get  off  at  the  next  port,  forfeiting  their  wases.  On  some  of  the 
principal  lines,  for  instance,  the  Western,  Erie,  and  Anchor  lines,  conditions  are 
Honiewhat  better  than  described.  Quite  a  number  of  thet?e  men  belong  to  the  Lake 
Seamen's  Union,  but  the  majority  of  the  union  men  are  wheelsmen  and  watchmen; 
they  do  not  usually  take  deck  hands  in.  The  union  is  not  trying  hard  to  organize 
these  men,  but  it  realizes  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. Legislation  could  not  help  it.  If  the  calling  was  respectable  they  could  get  a 
better  class  of  men  to  go  into  it,  and  the  deck  hand  would  seek  to  advance  to  watch- 
man and  wheelsman.     (401, 402, 403, 411.) 

3.  Sailon'  food. — Mr.  Penje  states  that  on  the  lake  boats  very  poor  provision  is 
made  for  the  food  of  the  sailors,  7  cents  per  meal  being  allowed  for  all  hands.  A 
contract  is  made  with  a  supply  agent,  and  he  puts  just  enough  aboard  to  make  the 
scheduled  trip.  If  a  vessel  happens  to  be  out  longer  than  her  schedule,  everybody 
goes  hungry.  The  food  consists  of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  coffee  and  tea. 
For  the  deck  hands  the  food  is  put  in  a  bowl  and  handed  to  them,  and  *'  the  first 
come  ifl  the  first  served."  The  coastwise  trade  in  that  resjiect  is  every  bit  as  good 
a.s  the  lakes.  Although  there  is  a  law  providing  for  a  specified  amount  of  food  for 
the  men  on  ocean  vessels,  it  is  not  always  complied  with.     (409.) 

4.  Sailors^  accommodations. — This  witness  states  that  the  accommodations  for  the 
deck  hands  on  the  lakes  are  of  the  very  poorest.  The  men  are  not  clean  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  their  quarters  clean  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
as  they  have  no  time  for  such  work.  Their  condition  is  horrible  irom  all  points  of 
view.  *  On  some  of  the  old  vessels  they  have  not  the  required  space,  but  there  is 
space  enough  in  the  more  modern  vessels,  though  even  in  them  the  deck  hands'  and 
firemen's  quarters  are  away  down  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  and  are  very  poor. 
The  lake  boats  provide  mattresses  and  cotton  or  calico  quilts,  but  they  become  unfit 
for  a  human  being  to  use. 

In  the  coastwise  trade  the  sailor  provides  his  own  bedding,  and  in  that  respect 
fares  poorer  than  the  lake  sailors,  but  the  quarters  are  clean,  because  the  boats  are 
inspected  and  because  there  is  a  different  class  of  men.  On  the  lake  vessels  the  dcnk 
hands'  quarters  are  nearly  always  full  of  vermin.  No  self-respecting  man  would  be 
a  deck  hand  on  the  lakes.  The'  master  knows  that  the  deck  hand  will  not  remain 
longer  than  he  has  to,  and  of  course  will  not  clean  up  anv  more  than  is  absolutely 
required.  The  improvement  of  the  sailors'  quarters  woulu  depend  upon  reasonable 
hours  and  better  wages.     (409,  410,  411.) 

5.  Wages  of  seamen  on  (he  lakes. — Mr.  Penje  states  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  skilled 
seamen  on  the  lakes  in  1900  started  at  about  $1.50  and  wouna  up  at  $2.75  per  day. 
Ten  years  ago  wages  were  better,  sometimes  winding  up  at  $4.50  per  day  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  A  year  ago  the  wages  on  schooners  on  Lake  Michigan  were  $3  per 
day.  The  men  are  emploved  l)etween  7  and  8  months  in  the  year,  and  in  manning 
a  schooner  they  would  malce  about  $300  for  the  season.  The  wages  on  the  lakes  last 
sum'mer  for  wheelsmen  and  watchmen  were  $45  per  month,  an  increase  of  $10  over 
the  previous  vear.  The  wages  of  the  deck  hands  nave  increased  from  an  average  of 
$15  to  about  $20  per  month.  The  deck  hand  has  really  taken  the  place  of  the  sailor 
of  10  vears  before  and  the  wheelsmen  and  watchmen  now  are  really  petty  ofiicers. 
(401,402.) 

6.  Hours  of  labor. — This  witness  states  that  where  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union  has  con- 
trol, that  is,  on  the  schooners,  the  men  labor  12  hours,  but  on  the  steamboats  the 
men  work  as  much  as  30  hours  on  a  stretch — 24  hours  at  all  kinds  of  labor  on  the 
deck  and  steering  6  hours  after  that  After  the  SO  hours  they  get  6  hours'  rest  and 
again  6  hours  at  the  wheel.  While  loading,  in  most  of  the  lake  ports,  the  deck  hands 
work  the  longshoreman's  day,  which  in  most  cases  is  10  and  11  hours.  Then  they 
have  to  move  the  vessel  and  make  her  fast  and  pump  her  out  if  she  leaks.  They  do 
all  of  the  loading  of  the  schooners  and  all  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  in  many  cases. 
The  witness  believes  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  regulation  in  this  matter. 
(403,404.) 

7.  Overloading  of  lake  vessels. — Mr.  Penje  states  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
smaller  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  nearly  always  overloaded.  He  gave  many  instances 
of  this,  among  others  submitting  a  letter  from  Capt  Henry  Leisk,  master  of  the 
steamer  P.  J.  Rdjjoh,  in  which  he  chaiiged  that  there  was  reckless  overloading  in  the 
iron-ore  trade.    The  complaints  about  overloading  are  usually  in  the  iron-ore  trade. 
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because  of  the  weight  of  that  sort  of  cargo.  The  laiger  vessels  can  not  be  overloaded, 
because  the  depth  of  the  channels  between  the  lakes  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  no 
law  at  present  in  regard  to  overloading  vessels.  The  insurance  companies  insure 
under  a  *' free-board  law,"  but  he  does  not  think  it  is  a  United  States  statute.  The 
competition  among  insurance  companies  is  so  keen  that  they  are  glad  enough  to  get 
the  risk  and  say  nothing  against  overloading.     (404,  405.  J 

8.  Undermanning  ofvesseS. — Mr.  Penje  asserts  that  practically  all  of  the-vessels,  both 
sail  and  steam,  on  the  lakes,  are  undermanned,  and  gives  many  instances  in  support 
of  his  statement.  He  analyzes  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  several  vessels,  stating 
how  many  men  they  carryj  and  declares  that  in  practically  every  instance  at  least 
t^ace  the  number  of  men  should  be  employed.  The  undermannmg  results  in  espe- 
cially hard  conditions  for  the  men  employed.  It  is  also  very  unsafe,  especially  in 
case  of  a  storm.  In  no  other  country  are  the  men  required  to  stand  at  the  wheel  more 
than  2  hours,  while  on  the  lakes  they  are  required  to  stand  6  hours,  and  that,  very  often, 
after  being  continuously  at  work  for  24  hours  preceding.  The  custom  elsewhere  is  2 
hours  on  and  4  off.  He  attributes  this  condition  largely  to  the  greed  of  the  owners 
of  the  vessels.  Two  of  the  "fancy"  passenger  steamers  running  between  Buffalo 
and  Superior,  carrving  from  300  to  400  passengers,  have  1  captain,  3  mates,  and  only 
12  men  that  are  called  seamen.  Last  year  these  seamen  were  paid  $35  per  month, 
and  the  year  before  |25,  which  is  only  $6  more  than  the  deck  hands  get;  they  are 
notcompetent  men  and  are  called  seamen  only  because  they  havea  uniform  on.  Half 
of  them  could  not  save  themselves,  much  less  save  a  passenger,  in  times  of  distress. 
Many  of  the  disasters  on  the  lakes  could  be  attributcJi  to  the  failure  of  the  vessels 
to  be  properly  manned.  The  majority  of  the  disasters  are  collisions  in  the  Detroit 
River,  where  the  passage  is  in  some  places  only  80  feet  wide,  and  they  could  be 
avoided  many  times  if  an  additional  steering  man  was  on  the  vessel.     (405-408.) 

9.  Proposed  regvUatiojis. — Mr.  Penje  states  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Liake  Seamen's 
Union  to  get  some  Ic^lation  that  a  vessel  should  carry  a  certain  number  of  efficient 
seamen,  and  then  give  the  seamen  a  certificate  of  efficiency,  as  every  other  countrv 
does.  The  certificate  might  be  issued  by  a  Government  official,  in  connection  with 
the  custom-house,  and  the  men  should  be  examined  before  the  certificate  was  issued. 
All  the  members  of  the  union  are  examined  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  union 
where  the  men  join,  and  if  found  sufficient  are  given  a  certificate  for  the  capacity  in 
which  they  can  serve.     (404. ) 

10.  Great  Lake  vessels. — Mr.  Penje  stated  that  there  are  very  few  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  that  are  square-rigged,  most  of  them  being  square-rigged  on  the  fore- 
mast only,  three-masted  schooners  and  barges  being  used.  In  the  modem  barges 
there  is  a  steam  steering  gear,  and  some  of  them  have  an  electric  motor  and  furnish 
their  own  electric  light,  but  the  number  is  small.  In  some  of  the  more  modern  ves- 
sels there  is  a  steam  power  in  the  shape  of  a  "  donkey,"  but  that  very  often  gets  out 
of  order.     (410.) 

C*  Uongshore  iirork — Oreat  Lakes. — 1.  IniernationaZ  Longshoremen* s  Asso- 
ciation, — Mr.  Barter,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation, says  that  this  oi^ganization  was  formed  in  1892,  and  was  then  made  up  of 
locals  of  lumber  handlers  only.  In  1893  its  purpose  was  enlarged  to  include  every 
dock  worker  at  all  ports  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  seacoast,  the  lakes, 
and  the  rivers.  He  estimates  the  aggr^ate  membership  at  40,000,  and  the  member- 
ship on  the  Great  Lakes  at  from  20,000  to  25,000.  The  chief  attention  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  given  to  the  lakes.  Mr.  Barter  mentions  among  the  workmen  that 
are  members  there  the  loaders  and  unloaders  of  coal,  ore,  grain,  salt,  and  package 
freight,  dock  bolsters  and  engineers,  dock  firemen  and  marine  firemen,  and  all  men 
employed  in  lumber  yards.  He  does  not  think  that  there  are  more  than  1,500  non- 
union men  working  at  these  occupations  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Such  as  there  are  are 
chiefly  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  and  Duluth. 

The  association  holds  an  annual  convention,  at  which  each  local  or&:anization  is 
entitled  to  two  delegates,  but  the  delegates  cast  votes  according  to  the  membership  they 
represent  The  per  capita  tax  paid  to  the  national  organization  is  5  cents  a  month. 
Local  dues  are  generally  about  50  cents  a  month,  but  they  are  collected  in  most  ports 
only  for  10  months  in  the  year,  and  in  some  cases  only  for  8  or  9.  In  some  locals, 
w^here  there  are  sick  and  death  benefits,  the  dues  are  collected  for  12  months.  The 
international  oratnization  pays  no  sick  or  death  benefits,  but  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  locals  do.  In  some  cases  the  weekly  sick  benefit  is  $5  and  the  death  benefit 
f  100.  Greater  amoimts  are  paid  in  cases  of  special  need.  The  5  cents  a  month  paid 
to  the  international  ot^nization  goes  to  its  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers and  the  expenses  of  attending  conferences  and  conventions.  These  are  consider- 
able, as  there  are  a  large  number  of  conferences  with  employers  every  year.  (307, 
314. ) 
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2.  Effed  of  labor  organization, — Mr.  Barter  thinks  that  wages  have  risen  60  per 
cent  since  His  organization  was  formed;  but,  besides  that,  it  has  effected  a  o^reat 
improvement  in  tne  character  of  the  men.  It  has  don«%  away  with  the  compulsory 
patronage  of  saloons,  which  existed  under  the  old  stevedore  system,  and  it  does  not 
permit  drunkenness.  The  saloon  evil  now  exists  only  in  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
waukee, where  the  organization  has  not  yet  been  able  to  abolish  it.  In  many  ports 
the  union  fines  a  man  if  he  gets  drunk,  and  does  not  let  him  work  until  the  fine  is 
paid.  In  many  ports  the  union  forbids  taking  liquor  on  board  a  vessel  during  work- 
ing hours.  The  enforcement  of  these  rules  gives  no  trouble.  The  majority  of  the 
men  are  determined  that  temperance  rules  shall  prevail.  This  is  partly  from  the 
desire  to  make  it  an  occupation  for  respectable  men  to  follow,  and  it  is  partly  a  mat- 
ter of  business  prudence.  The  men  work  in  gangs,  and  if  one  shirks  eitner  the  work 
of  the  gang  is  interfered  with  or  his  work  has  t<^  be  done  by  his  mates.  If  a  man  is 
incapable  of  working  properly  because  of  the  influence  of  liquor,  his  mates  want  him 
removed  and  another  man  put  in  his  place.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  the  longshoremen  under  the  influence  of  the  organization.  Under 
the  stevedore  system  competition  between  contracting  stevedores  was  often  carried 
on  by  physical  force.  A  stevedore  backed  by  a  strapping  band  of  fighters  would 
drive  away  the  stevedore  with  weaker  followers,  and  ultimately  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  business.  The  men  were  forced  to  become  brutes  or  be  kicked  ofiE  the  docks  and 
kicked  to  pieces.  With  the  growth  of  the  organization  and  closer  touch  with  the 
employers  "  our  brains  have  taken  hold  instead  of  muscle,  and  the  conservative  man, 
the  man  who  had  some  business  ideas,  has  been  forced  to  the  front."     (310-312, 316. ) 

8.  Strikes  of  longshoremen, — Mr.  Barter  says  that  this  organization  has  no  defense 
or  strike  fund,  and  that  none  of  its  locals  nas  ever  had  to  ask  financial  assistance 
during  a  strike  except  in  one  case.  That  case  was  that  of  the  Buffalo  freight  hand- 
lers in  1900.  In  the  Buffalo  strike  of  1899  there  was  no  appeal  for  funds.  The 
organization  does  not  have  many  strikes,  and  has  never  made  an  assessment.     (307. ) 

Mr.  Barter  says  that  there  used  to  be  perhaps  a  strike  a  day  at  the  docks  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  lakes.  The  effect  of  the  policy  of  the  organization  has  been  practi- 
cally to  do  away  with  strikes.  The  international  officers  always  prevent  strikes  if 
possible.     (316.) 

Mr.  Barter  gives  an  account  of  the  Buffalo  freight  handlers'  strike  of  1899.  He 
says  that  the  nandling  of  freight  was  done  there  under  contract,  and  in  January, 
1899,  there  was  a  chance  of  contractors.  The  old  contractor  had  paid  the  men  a 
certain  sum  for  unloaaing  the  boats,  which  was  supposed  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  men.  The  new  contractor  tried  to  introduce  a  system  of  time  work.  The 
men  struck  and  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system,  and  the  giving  of 
the  work  directly  to  the  men.  The  strongest  reason  for  demanding  the  abolition  of 
contractors  was  the  saloon  system.  Most  of  the  stevedores,  or  freight-handling  con- 
tractors on  the  lakes,  used  to  own  saloons.  The  men  complained  that  unless  they 
patronized  the  saloons  freely  they  could  not  get  employment.  The  strike  was  con- 
ducted in  an  honorable  way  bv  the  men,  with  no  attempts  at  violence.  Some 
violence  was  attempted,  but  not  by  members  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Barter  thinks 
that  no  union  man  was  arrested  for  violence.  The  Lake  Carriers*  Association  pro- 
posed to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  between  the  freight  handlers  and  the 
contractors,  and  see  that  it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Barter  thinks  that 
they  even  agreed  to  pay  5  cents  more  than  the  men  had  received  the  year  before. 
The  men  still  refused,  demanding  that  the  contract  be  let  directly  to  them.  This  the 
lake  carriers  could  not  do  because  of  their  existing  agreement  with  the  contractors. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  men  got  all  they  contended  for  except  the  direct  contract 
with  the  lake  carriers.     (308. ) 

4.  Agreements  with  employers — Arbitratixm. — Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  Longshore- 
men's Association  has  a  general  aj?reement  with  the  Dock  Mana^rs'  Association,  repre- 
senting men  interested  in  unloading  iron  ore  at  the  ports  of  Sandusky,  Lorain,  Huron, 
Cleveland,  Fairport,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  and' Erie.  The  first 
agreement  with  them  was  made  on  March  15, 1900.  In  December,  1900,  an  agreement 
was  made  for  the  loading  on  cars  during  the  winter  of  ore  piled  on  the  docks.  This 
agreement  provides  that  if  any  work  comes  up  which  is  not  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  contract,  the  men  shall  perform  it,  and  the  pay  for  it  shall  be  aetermined 
between  the  representatives  of  the  local  organization  and  the  dock  managers,  and  in 
the  event  of  disagreement  shall  l)o  arbitrated.  In  case  of  any  controversy  there  is  a 
provision  for  settlement,  first,  if  possible,  by  representatives  of  the  dock  managers 
and  the  representatives  of  the  local  organization.  If  they  can  not  agree,  they  are  to 
choose  a  msinterested  man,  who,  with  them,  shall  form  a  boani  of  arbitration.  If 
they  can  not  agree  on  a  third  man,  each  of  them  is  to  choose  a  disinterested  man,  and 
the  two  so  chosen  are  to  choose  a  third,  and,  with  him,  to  form  the  board  of  arbitration. 
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It  has  been  necessary  actually  to  resort  to  the  arbitration  clause  only  once.  In  all 
other  cases  every  question  has  been  settled  by  negotiation  between  representatives  of 
the  two  sides. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  men  shall  continue  to  work  under  all  circum- 
stances pending  arbitration.  This  has  always  been  strictly  adhered  to,  except  in  one 
case.  In  that  case  the  men  had  not  yet  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contract. 
It  was  not  possible  to  educate  10,000  men  on  all  these  points  at  once.  A  disagree- 
ment arose  at  Conneautand  the  superintendent  telegraphed  Mr.  Barter.  Mr.  Barter 
went  there  and  explained  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  to  the  men  and  they 
immediately  went  to  work. 

Mr.  Barter  has  found  the  operation  of  these  agreements  most  satisfactorjr.  The 
employers  are  always  ready  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  men  and  listen  to  any  grievance 
or  complaint.  The  relations  between  the  two  sides  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  Mr. 
Barter  thinks  that  these  agreements  are  the  solution  of  the  labor  question.     (312-316. ) 

5.  Direct  contracts  of  IcUce-freight  handlers. — Mr.  Barter  says  that  his  organization 
deals  directly  with  tne  various  persons  who  liave  freight  to  load  and  unload,  the 
transportation  agencies,  and  the  dock  managers.  In  some  ports  the  men  work  in 
gangs,  and  the  gangs  take  turns  in  employment,  one  taking  one  boat  and  another 
the  next.  When  a  boat  is  loaded  or  unloaded,  the  foremen  and  some  members  of 
the  gan^  see  the  bills  of  lading,  figure  out  what  is  coming  to  them,  collect  the  money, 
and  divide  it  among  all  the  men  who  have  done  the  work.     (310. ) 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  never  taken  up  the  question  of  any  particular 
contract  except  the  Buffalo  contract.  The  Longshoremen's  Association  lias  done 
business  since  1898  with  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Union  as  dock  managers, 
and  this  means  practically  the  lake  carriers.  The  contracts  are  always  signed  on  the 
part  of  the  men  by  representatives  of  the  international  organization.  The  local  union 
IS,  of  course,  also  a  party  to  the  contracts,  and  is  directly  interested  in  the  making  and 
inforcement  of  them.  The  other  parties  to  the  contracts  are  sometimes  the  dock 
managers,  sometimes  the  local  earners,  sometimes,  as  to  package  freight,  the  super- 
intendents of  the  freight  docks  of  the  different  railroads. 

Mr.  Connors,  the  man  who  has  the  freight-handling  contract  in  Buffalo,  still  oper- 
ates to  some  extent  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  In  those  cities  there  is  competition 
in  the  stevedore  system,  and  he  does  not  have  all  the  docks.  There  is  no  oi^ganiza- 
tion  of  freight  handlers  in  Chicago.  There  is  an  organization  in  Milwaukee,  and  Mr. 
Barter  understands  that  Mr.  Conners  pays  the  same  wages  that  are  demanded  by 
the  or^uiization.    The  contracts  are  let  annually.     (309.) 

Mr.  Barter  says  that  his  organization  practically  controls  all  the  unloading  of  iron- 
ore  boats,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  coal  and  of  lumber.  He  believes  that 
all  fair-minded  employers  on  the  lakes  would  prefer  to  deal  with  the  organization 
rather  than  to  return  to  the  old  system.  He  has  lived  on  the  water  all  his  life  and 
he  has  never  seen  boats  given  the  dispatch  they  have  had  the  last  season.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  in  view  of  the  competition  of  the  railroads.  Under  the 
present  system  every  individual  workman  is  practically  a  contractor  and  is  interested 
m  the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats,  and  is  also  interested  both  in  the  question  of 
dispatch  and  in  the  question  of  freight  rates.  Freight  rates  regulate  the  wage  rate  to 
a  very  large  extent.  The  men  are  learning  that  they  must  not  try  to  lift  their  wage 
rate  excessively  or  it  will  drive  the  traflSc  to  the  railroads.     (313,  314.) 

6.  Wages  of  longshoremen. — Mr.  Barter  gives  in  considerable  detail  the  wages  paid 
to  different  classes  of  workers  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Among  them  are  the  following: 
Coal  trimming — ^that  is,  loading — 60  cents  an  hour  for  a  12-hour  workday;  fueling,  & 
cents  an  hour  for  any  number  of  hours;  lumber  loading  and  unloading,  50  cente  an 
hour;  grain  scoopers — that  is,  unloaders — 60  cents  an  hour;  grain  trimmers — that  is, 
loaders--60  cents  and  upward;  marine  package  freight  handlers,  30  cents  an  hour, 
working  10  and  12  hours,  and  sometimes  24  hours  at  a  stretch;  holsters,  |80  a  month, 
and  engineers  $85  a  month,  from  May  1  to  December  15;  marine  firemen,  $45  a 
mr>nth  during  the  navigation  season.  In  some  cases  time  and  a  half  is  paid  for  Sun- 
day work.  Several  of  these  rates  are  average  rates  from  which  there  is  considerable 
variation.  Mr.  Barter  thinks  wj^s  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  before 
his  organization  obtained  control  of  the  ports. 

Mr.  Barter  explains  that  the  grain  trimmer  or  loader  has  rather  more  dusty  work 
than  the  scooper  or  nnloader,  but  either  kind  of  work  is  one  which  a  man  can  not 
stand  many  years.    These  men  do  not  live  to  be  old.  '  (310,  311.J 

Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  wage  rate  lor  the  unloading  of 
ore  boats  at  the  several  lake  ports  has  been  advantageous  to  the  business.  ''One 
dock  manager  is  not  in  sharp  competition  with  another  dock  manager,  because  the 
wage  rate  now  is  the  same  in  all  the  Lake  Erie  ports."  An  effort  is  now  on  foot  to 
secure  a  uniform  scale  for  unloading  lumber.  Such  a  scale  is  likely  to  be  established — 
perhaps  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  freight  rate.     (315. ) 
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The  question  of  a  sliding  scale  for  the  handling  of  lumber,  to  depend  upon  the 
freight  rate,  is  under  discussion,  and  he  thinks  his  organization  wiu  be  willing  to 
consent  to  it.     (315. ) 

7.  Nationality  of  longshoremen. — ^Mr.3AHTER  says  that  the  Irish-Americans  were  for- 
merly predominant  in  longshoremen's  work  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  that  many  of 
them  became  disgusted  during  the  troubles  in  the  lake  ports  and  looked  for  other 
occupations.  In  the  younger  element  that  is  coming  in  Americans  are  a  factor, 
though  very  few  young  Americans  worked  on  the  lakes  under  the  old  system.  In 
ore-receiving  ports  there  are  many  nationalities,  such  as  Italians,  Finns,  Uunns,  Sla- 
vonians, Poles,  and  Germans.     (310,311.) 

8.  Winter  occupations  of  lonashoremen. — Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  closed  season  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  usually  covers  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  but  sometimes  bepns  in  the  middle  of  November  and  sometimes  does  not 
end  till  Mav.  The  organization  has  now  got  an  agreement  covering  the  iron-ore 
ports  whereby  about  10,000  members  will  be  kept  at  work  in  the  winter,  in  the  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  upper  Michigan  ports.  Many  of  the  men  go  into  the  woods 
and  work  at  lumbering.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  men  have  become  accustomed  to 
save  enough  during  the  summer  to  live  on  during  the  winter  without  doing  anything. 
Often  they  buy  coal  and  flour  and  other  provisions  for  the  winter  at  wholesale.  In 
the  summer  tnej^  often  do  not  have  mucn  time  to  see  their  homes.  In  the  winter 
they  can  see  their  families.  Ten  ye&rs  a^o  not  20  per  cent  were  married,  but  now  90 
per  cent  are  married  and  are  raising  families.     (317. ) 

D.  Labor  in  ]IItssl8§lppt  RiTer  traffic— Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  offi- 
cers on  the  Mississippi  River  boats  are  white  men,  but  the  laborers  usually  negroes. 
Whites  could  not  stand  the  work,  especially  as  the  weather  is  usually  very  hot.  The 
n^ro  has  to  be  paid  pretty  high  for  it.  On  the  upper  rivers,  where  the  traffic  is 
somewhat  different,  there  are  some  mixed  crews,  but  mostly  negro  crews.  On  the 
lower  river  in  the  packet  trade  the  pay  is  from  $40  to  $110  per  month  and  board. 
The  labor  is  not  steady  and  very  few  boats  ever  go  out  with  the  same  crew  twice. 
The  "roustabout"  cares  nothing  about  saving  money  or  having  a  home  or  family, 
and  has  no  moral  obligations.  The  most  of  them  lose  much  of  their  wages  in  gambling. 
The  steamboat  men  are  very  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  laborers,  but 
find  they  can  not  do  it-    The  roustabouts  are  all  strong,  vigorous  young  fellows. 

The  steamboats  provide  mess  rooms  to  eat  in,  and  tin'  pans,  knives,  forks,  and 
cups,  but  the  men  would  much  rather  have  the  food  brought  on  in  a  dish  pan  and  put 
on  deck,  and  take  it  in  their  hands  and  eat  it.  Plac'es  are  provided  for  them  to  sleep, 
but  they  never  go  there,  because  they  want  to  hide  from  the  mate  when  they  make  a 
landing  and  do<^e  the  work.  In  cold  or  rai  ny  weather  they  someti mes  go  down  under- 
neath the  boilers  and  sleep  there.  These  roustabouts,  when  on  shore,  mostly  go  to 
what  are  called  "barrel  houses,"  where  liquor  is  sold,  and  where  there  are  dance 
halls,  crap  games,  etc.    The  officers  often  go  to  thesa  barrel  houses  to  find  a  crew. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  organize  these  laborers  into  a  union,  but  thev  were 
only  partially  successful.  The  negroes,  however,  seem  to  stand,  together,  and  wheii 
a  boat  is  ready  to  ship  their  demands  for  wages  must  be  met  before  they  will  join 
the  crew.     (395-397.) 

Mr.  Bryant  states  also  that  Italian  laborers  have  been  tried  on  the  Mississippi 
River  boats  in  two  instances,  but  thev  were  not  found  to  be  equal  to  the  heavv  work; 
moreover,  they  could  not  speak  the  English  language.  The  wages  paid  the  Italians 
were  $60  per  month  and  board.  The  Italian  fruit  men  employ  none  out  Italian  labor 
on  boats.     (397.) 

Labor  in  New  Orleans. — Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  the  stevedore  labor  in  New  Orleans 
up  to  recently  had  been  mostly  white,  but  now  the  negro  is  making  inroads  into 
that  employment,  and  they  work  cheaper;  that  that  is  steady  labor,  and  the  men 
work  in  the  same  gangs  and  form  a  very  close  corporation.     (397. ) 

XVm.— COBPOBATIOKS  AND  COMBINATIONS  GENE&ALLT. 

A.  Capital tzaCton  and  promotion  of  corporations  (see  also  Capi- 
talization of  Railroads,  f  p.  lvix.J — 1.  Oapitalizalion  of  corporations. — Mr.  Greene,  of 
the  Audit  Company  of  Isew  York,  thinks  that  the  overcapitalization  of  railroads  and 
industrial  corporations  has  many  incidental  evils,  but  he  doubts  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  check  them  by  legislation.  He  thinks  that  if  it  were  possible  to  require  more 
satisfactory  statements  as  to  the  value  of  assets,  etc.,  in  the  inauguration  of  corpora- 
tions, the  motive  for  overcapitalization  would  largely  be  removed.  (See  summary 
of  Mr.  Greene's  evidence  as  to  promotion  and  publicity,  p.  cclxxiv.) 

Mr.  Greene  does  not  think,  however,  that  industrial  combinations  and  other  cor- 
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porations  are  overcapitalized  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  commonly  believed.  He  says 
it  is  the  universal  opmion  of  manu&cturers  and  business  men  engaged  in  enterprises 
involving  risk  that  tney  must  hope  for  a  profit  of  12  or  13  per  cent  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment, in  view  of  the  risks.  Otherwise  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  lend  out  their 
money  on  bonds  or  mortgages.  Consequently,  when  the  owner  of  a  plant  propases 
to  put  it  into  a  corporation,  he  finds  that  he  must  capitalize  it  at  more  than  the  value 
of  the  tangible  assets.  For  example,  a  man  owns  a  mill  worth  $100,000,  tangible 
property.  A  normal  rate  of  profit  on  the  business  is  $12,000.  Bonds  can  be  issued 
to  tne  amount  of  $100,000,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  $6,000 
of  annual  earnings,  which  can  be  capitalized  in  stocks.  This  half  of  the  earnings  is, 
of  course,  less  certain  than  the  first  half.  There  are  some  people  who  prefer  to  invest 
at  low  interest  with  a  certainty  of  return.  They  will  buy  tne  bonds.  Others  are 
willing  to  take  more  risk,  and  will  buy  stocks.  The  stocks  issued  in  such  an  instance 
as  this  are  frequently  called  water,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  correct  description  of  them. 

Mr.  Greene  says  further  that  the  extra  $100,000  of  stock  in  a  case  of^  this  sort  may 
be  properly  treated  as  a  capitalization  of  good  will,  while  the  first  $100,000,  repj^* 
sen  ted  by  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  stands  for  the  tangible  value  of  the  plant.  The 
witness  believes  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  treat  good  will  as  an  asset  of  the  com- 
pany if  it  is  accuratel}^  valued.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  proper  accounting  and 
proper  policy  to  distinguish  clearly  between  tangible  assets  and  good  will.  The 
easiest  way  in  the  inauguration  of  a  corporation  would  be  to  have  the  property 
appraised  by  expert  accountants.  This  would  show  so  much  for  the  plant,  so  much 
for  accounts  receivable,  cash,  material  on  hand,  etc.  The  total  of  the  tangible  assets 
could  properly  enough  be  represented  by  bonds  and  stocks,  or  the  plant  proper  might 
be  represented  by  bonds  ana  the  current  assets  by  preferred  stocks.  Tne  difference 
between  this  amount  and  the  total  capitalization  would  be  good  will,  in  the  form  of 
common  stock. 

Mr.  Greene  says  that  the  value  of  good  will  is  very  frequently  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  profits  which  have  been  made  from  the  business  during  a  series  of  years  and 
also  on  the  basis  of  future  expected  profits.  Capitalizing  it  really  amounts  to  a  cap- 
italization of  earning  capacity.  The  cost  of  promotion  of  a  corporation  is  ordinarily 
added  to  the  common  stock,  not  being  distinguished  in  the  accounts  from  the  cost  of 
property.     (476,  486,  490,  491. ) 

Mr.  Greene  declares  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  better  business  for  a  cor- 
poration having  a  high  earning  capacity  to  increase  its  dividends,  rather  than  to 
water  its  stock.  This  would  certainly  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public;  but  since  the 
people  are  jealous  of  high  dividends,  the  owners  of  corporations  have  thought  that 
they  were  compelled  to  increase  capitalization  in  case  of  higher  earnings,  so  that  the 
rate  of  dividena  should  be  about  the  same  as  before.  The  fact  that  people  think  that 
they  are  swindled  if  a  corporation  pays  more  than  6  per  cent  dividends  is  too  power- 
ful for  the  theory  of  proper  accounting. 

Still  another  reason  leading  to  increase  of  capitalization  of  corporations  is  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  people  will  pay  more  proportionately  for  a  stock  bearing  low  divi- 
dends than  for  one  bearing  high  dividends.  If  a  company  pays  10  per  cent  on  its 
stock,  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  will  probably  be  worth  about  $150  in  the  mar- 
ket. If  the  number  of  shares  is  doubled,  so  that  they  pay  5  per  cent,  the  shares  will 
probably  sell  for  $90  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  $180  for  the  former  one  share  which  sold 
for  $150.  The  same  attitude  toward  the  value  of  securities  is  found  in  Great  Britain 
as  in  the  United  States.     (486,  489. ) 

2.  Basu  of  cajntalizaJdon — 8U>cks  v.  bonds. — Mr.  Rice,  an  officer  of  various  corpora- 
tions, savs  that  it  seems  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference  how  large  the  capital  of  a 
corporation  is,  provided  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  bonds.  If  a  corporation  issues 
$16,000,000  of  stock  in  $100  shares  which  sell  at  $10  a  share,  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  if  it  has  issued  160,000  shares  at  a  par  value  of  $10  each.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  question  of  public  policy  or  the  protection  of  the  public  against  excessive 
charges,  it  makes  no  difference  about  the  capitalization.  The  value  of  railroad  prop- 
erties, for  example,  continally  fiuctuates,  although  their  capitalization  remains 
unchanged. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rice  asserts,  the  undue  increase  of  bonds  is  a  danger  to 
corporations  and  to  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Stock  has  no 
claim  on  earnings  which  can  be  forced.  If  a  company  has  a  lar^  bond  issue  it  ^ts 
on  well  so  long  as  business  is  prosperous  and  interest  can  be  paid,  but  if  there  is  a 
setback  in  busmess  the  corporation  goes  into  bankruptcy  ana  the  country  may  get 
into  a  chaotic  state  such  as  existed  in  1893  and  1894.  The  dangers  of  panics  would 
be  much  less  if  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  railroads  and  industrial  companies  were 
small.     (735,  740.) 
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3.  Fuhlidiy  in  connection  with  promotion  of  corporations, — Mr.  Greene  says  that 
somewhat  more  than  at  present  snould  be  done,  oy  legislation  or  otherwise,  to  pro- 
tect investors  in  corporations,  especially  in  connection  with  prospectuses  and  pro- 
motion at  the  outset.  Some  such  regulations  would  do  much  to  prevent  overcapital- 
ization. He  thinks,  however,  that  the  requirement  of  greater  publicity  in  these 
directions  should  be  accompanied  by  liberal  provisions  m  behalf  of  corporations. 
On  the  whole,  the  witness  is  inclined  to  favor  the  adoption  of  such  regulations  as 
are  found  in  the  English  law,  which  make  the  persons  who  issue  prospectuses  respon- 
sible as  to  anv  misrepresentations  in  the  statements  made. 

The  difficulty  of  requiring  such  statements  by  legislation  is  that  the  information 
wliich  is  necessary  varies  in  each  case,  and  the  establishment  of  definite  rules  is  very 
difficult.  The  need  of  publicity  is  especially  great  in  the  case  of  the  newer  and 
laiger  companies. 

Mr.  Greene  thinks,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  legislation  in  this  direction  is 
greatly  reduced  by  the  precautions  which  business  men  tnemselves  have  been  forced 
to  take  against  reckless  investments.  Wall  Street  has  had  some  bitter  experiences 
lately.  This  was  particularly  true  as  regards  some  of  the  industrial  comoinations 
whose  stocks  were  floated  in  1899,  and  which  now  are  quoted  at  very  low  prices.  It 
is  difficult  now  to  float  a  combination  in  Wall  Street  except  on  the  most  conservative 
basis.  Moreover,  the  various  banking  houses  which  are  connected  with  the  pro- 
moting of  corporations  are  becoming  more  and  more  careful  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  enterprises.  A  reputable  banking  house  has  so  man^  business  interests  to  safe- 
guard that  it  can  not  i^ord  to  promote  a  corporation  which  is  not  on  a  sound  basis. 
Banking  houses  must  protect  their  own  reputations  if  they  wish  to  continue  a  suc- 
cessful business. 

The  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  of  other  exchanges,  also  require 
a  certain  amount  of  information  at  the  time  when  corporations  are  listed  for  stock 
dealings.    An  audit  by  a  responsible  auditing  companv  is  usually  required. 

The  result  of  these  methoos  is  that  the  problem  of  n^udulent  promotions  is  grad- 
ually being  solved  in  Wall  street  without  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  legislation 
crystallizing  business  customs,  and  the  rules  of  the  companies  and  stock  exchanges, 
mightprove advantageous.     (476,  477,  482,  483,  491.) 

4.  Expenses  of  promotion. — Mr.  Greene  is  disposed  to  favor  creater  publicity  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  enterprises.  -  He  does  not  think  it  imperative  tlxat  the 
cost  of  promotion  itself  and  the  expenses  of  organization  should  be  stated  in  detail  in 
the  accounts  of  the  corporation.  It  is  the  practice  to  include  cost  of  promotion  with 
the  total  cost  of  the  property.  Over  against  the  cost  of  property  are  then  set  the 
tangible  assets  and  intangible  assets,  including  good  will.  Cost  of  promotion  would 
be  represented  by  the  stocks  issued  for  good  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  capitalization 
is  usually  based  on  the  supposed  earning  power  and  the  cost  of  promotion  is  taken 
out  of  that.  The  ordinary  method  of  promotion  is  for  the  promoter  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty for  whatever  price  he  can,  and  then  to  recapitalize  it  on  the  supposed  basis  of 
earning  power  and  sell  the  stock  for  whatever  investors  will  give,  the  difference  being 
his  profits.  The  expense  of  underwriting  is  often  treated  separately  as  part  of  organ- 
ization expenses.  It  is  not  especially  necessary  to  divide  the  item  of  ^od  will  as  a 
part  of  the  assets  so  as  to  show  the  pay  of  promoters.  If  a  property  is  bought  for 
|50  and  sold  for  $100  it  makes  little  ainerence  how  much  the  promoter  made  if  the 
property  is  really  worth  $100.  Often  tha  combination  itself  so  increases  the  value  of 
property  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  new  value  and  the  total  values  of 
the  previous  plants.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  certain  cases  people  are  de(»eived 
into  believing  that  properties  were  originally  worth  more  than  was  actually  the  case, 
and  they  would  know  better  if  the  profits  of  promoters  and  underwriters  were  stated. 
(491,  494. ) 

Mr.  Rice,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  promotion  of  various  companies  based 
on  patents,  declares  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  promotion, 
or  to  judge  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  payments  for  promotion.  Most  men  who  obtain 
stock  for  promotion  are  expected  also  to  render  services  for  a  long  time  after  the  start- 
ing of  the  corporation.  In  the  case  of  the  development  of  a  patent  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  inventions,  the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  the  risk 
involved,  ete.  The  owner  of  the  patent  in  proposing  to  a  capitalist  or  promoter  to 
furnish  money  to  develop  it  would  be  willing  to  pay  comparatively  little  if  the  article 
were  already  securely  established  and  paying  a  lai^  profit,  while  if  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  had  to  be  secured,  with  much  effort  in  obtaining  it,  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  more  to  the  promoter.     (736. ) 

B.  Exploitation  of  patents.— 1.  General  methods— CapitalizaUon.— Mr.  I.  L. 
Rice  states  that  he  is  president  of  a  number  of  companies  engaged  in  developing 
inventionfii  based  on  patents,  such  as  the  Electric  Boating  Company;  the  Consolidated 
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Equipment  Companv,  which  produces  electricity  for  lighting  trains  from  the  motion 
of  the  wheels;  the  CJonsolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  and  the  Casein  Company  of 
America.  The  witness  declares  that  he  is  not  a  promoter  in  the  technical  sense,  but 
that  he  takes  up  these  inventions  with  the  intention  of  developing  them,  and  not  of 
manipulating  stock  or  making  profits  by  selling  out.  The  new  invention,  as  a  rule, 
is  taken  up  before  any  taujirible  plant  exists,  and  the  plant  has  to  be  created  out  of 
the  capital  which  is  subscribed.  The  witness  has  a  number  of  friends  who  have  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  who  will  subscribe  for  preferred  stock,  the  witness  usually 
making  the  largest  subscription.  The  working  capital  is  obtained  by  the  cash  paid 
for  preierred  stock,  while  the  value  of  the  patents  themselves  is  capitalized  in  common 
stock.  The  capitalization  of  the  patent  is  based  on  the  profits  which  it  is  expected 
to  pay.  There  is  very  great  uncertainty  in  developing  patents.  Out  of  more  than 
673,000  patents  which  nave  been  issued  the  witness  does  not  suppose  that  10,000 
have  ever  made  any  money.  Investing  in  such  an  enterprise  is  hke  investing  in  a 
mine — ^the  investor  does  not  know  what  it  is  worth,  but  he  capitalizes  it  at  what  he 
thinks  it  will  probably  be  worth.  There  are  always  some  classes  of  people  who  prefer 
only  safe  investments',  but  others  are  willing  to  risk  their  money  in  an  enterprise  of 
this  sort,  and  the  only  thing  that  makes  progress  is  the  risking  of  money  in  pushing 
new  inventions.  Most  inventions  with  which  the  witness  has  been  connected  have 
proved  of  very  great  value.     (732, 733. ) 

2.  Patent  monopolies. — Mr.  Rice,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  stockholders  of  that  company  hope  that  it  is  a  monopoly,  and 
that  its  patents  will  be  sustained  by  the  United  States  courts.  An  enormous  price 
was  paid  for  them  on  the  understanding  that  they  already  constituted  a  moAopoly. 
"Monopoly  has  a  dreadful  sound,"  but  this  species  of  monopoly  is  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  Constitution,  and  it  brings  millions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  country.  The  invention  of  rubber  tires  for  carriages  has  stimulated  the  car- 
riage industry.  The  justification  for  a  temporary  monopoly  is  the  great  hazard  of 
developing  the  inventions.  It  net  only  requires  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  money  to 
start  the  business  successfully,  but  the  moment  the  article  is  put  on  the  market  many 
others  begin  to  make  the  same  thing,  either  claiming  that  it  is  not  patentable,  or 
changing  the  details  in  some  minor  fashion  and  claiming  there  is  no  infringement. 
(734.1 

3.  Consolidaied  Rubber  Tire  Company. — Mr.  Rice,  who  is  president  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Rubber  Tire  Company,  says  tnat  this  company  controls  the  patents  for  the 
Kelly  or  Grant  tires,  which  are  used  chiefly  on  carriages  and  other  vehicles.  The 
company  is  somewhat  different  from  others  organized  oy  Mr.  Rice  for  the  develop- 
ment of  patented  articles,  because  at  the  time  it  was  formed  the  tires  were  already 
being  very  widely  used,  and  the  patent  had  an  enormous  value.  The  company  was 
capitalized  at  $8,000,000,  which  was  supposed  to  cover  the  value  of  the  patents  and 
of  the  existing  business.  Of  this  $4,000,000  was  in  preferred  stock  and  $4,000,000  in 
common.  There  had  been  litigation  regarding  the  validity  of  the  patents,  and  it  had 
been  sustained  in  various  places,  so  that  a  large  number  of  other  companies,  which 
had  been  started,  went  out  of  business,  and  the  Rubber  Tire  Company  fell  heir  to 
their  business.  It  was  not  a  consolidation  of  companies  in  the  ordmary  sense.  At 
the  time  the  corporation  was  started  the  preferred  stock  was  issued  at  about  par,  and 
the  common  stock  at  about  50.  Soon  after  there  was  further  litigation  regarding  the 
patents,  and  the  stock  has  now  fallen  so  that  the  preferred  stands  about  30,  although 
it  paid  6  per  cent  dividends  in  1900,  while  the  common  is  quoted  at  about  5.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  stock  could  not  have  been  sold  in  the  first  place  if  people  had 
imagined  that  there  would  be  such  a  decline.  The  company  hopes  that  its  patents 
will  be  generally  sustained,  and  in  that  case  it  will  have  almost  entire  control  of  the 
manufacture  of  tires.  It  owns  a  plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  there  are  a  large  number 
of  licensees  who  pay  royalty.     (733,  734.] 

Mr.  Rice  says  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  raw  rubber,  although 
there  may,  perhaps,  in  the  future  be  an  attempt  to  comer  it.  The  laigest  supply  of 
rubber  comes  from  South  America,  and  this  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  output  of 
Para  and  Manaos  for  1900  was  61,022,585  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
27,413,469  pounds.     (735.) 

C.  Publicity  of  c^orporatfons. — 1.  General  desirability. — ^Mr.  Greene,  of  the 
Audit  Company  of  New  York,  does  not  favor  undue  regulations  of  the  methods  of 
business  of  corporations.  For  example,  such  a  provision  as  exists  in  Germany, 
requiring  that  if  the  accounts  show  that  some  of  the  company's  capitcd  will  be  lost,  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  shall  be  called  immediately^  or  that  if  the  liabilities 
appear  to  exceed  the  assets,  bankruptcy  proceedings  shall  at  once  be  instituted, 
would  not  be  suited  to  American  conditions.  It  would  be  unwise  to  hamper  the 
great  captains  of  industry  to  any  unreasonable  extent.     (492. ) 
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Mr.  Greene  thinks,  however,  that  a  fijeater  degree  of  publicity  of  the  accounts  of 
corporations  than  now  exists  is  desirable  within  proper  limits.  In  his  judgment 
most  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  corporation  officers  in  this  country  are  honest. 
In  some  instances,  however,  through  ignorance,  they  make  statements  which  are 
not,  commercially  speaking,  correct,  although  they  may  show  the  actual  figures. 
There  could  be  no  harm,  for  the  protection  of  investors  and  of  the  general  public,  in 
requiring  publicity  of  the  essential  facts.  One  essential  fact  which  should  be  demon- 
strated would  be  the  real  profits  made.  In  the  case  of  industrial  combinations  the 
existence  of  large  profits  would  then  tend  to  promote  competition.  If  the  corporations 
are  guilty  of  any  erroneous  practices  the  people  will  find  it  out  by  such  publicity. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  American  people  will  deal  justly  with  the  corporations 
if  they  know  the  facts  regarding  them. 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  believes  that  if  legisla- 
tion could  be  enacted  requiring  certain  reports  at  the  inauguration  of  corporations, 
and  annually  thereafter,  it  would  be  desirable.  Railroads  are  no  longer  much  at 
fault  in  this  regard,  but  the  industrial  combinations  ought  to  be  compelled  to  report 
as  fully  as  the  railroads  do.     (466.) 

Mr.  Rice,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  says  that  on  gen- 
eral principles  a  corporation  should  furnish  accounts  to  the  stockholders  and  the 
public  as  soon  as  it  is  once  on  an  earning  basis.  In  the  case  of  companies  still  strug- 
gling in  the  developing  stage,  publication  of  accounts  would  be  misleading  and  would 
frighten  stockholders  and  investors.  The  witness  does  not  know  that  the  laws  of 
any  State  require  publicity  as  to  the  cost  of  promotion  of  corporations,  and  seems  to 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so,  because  the  costs  of  promotion  must  nec- 
essarily differ  so  greatly,  according  to  the  companies.     (736.) 

2.  Limitatiom — Expert  audit — On  the  other  nand,  says  Mr.  Greene,  in  the  case  of 
some  classes  of  corporations,  undue  publicity  would  l)e  undesirable.  When  a  busi- 
ness formerly  conducted  by  a  partnership  is  turned  into  a  corporation  its  real  char- 
acter is  not  changed.  No  one  asks  a  partnership  to  give  information  which  will  help 
its  competitors,  and  a  corporation  should  not  be  asked  to  do  so.  Even  the  share- 
holders m  some  instances  ou^ht  not  to  be  given  all  the  information  as  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  company.  If  this  were  done  competitors  could  become  shareholders  and 
get  inside  information  which  would  result  in  serious  injury.  Shareholders  are  con- 
tinually changing  and  have  little  knowledge  as  to  what  information  can  properly  be 
made  public. 

As  a  protection  to  shareholders  and  investors  in  the  case  of  corporations  whose 
accounts,  for  the  reasons  su^ested,  ought  not  to  l)e  published  in  detail,  Mr.  Greene 
suggests  that  expert  professional  auditors  should  l)e  employed  from  time  to  time  to 
examine  the  affairs  of  the  corporations,  audit  their  accounts,  and  certify  officially 
whether  apparent  earnings  were  real  earnings  and  whether  the  corporation  was  in  a 
sound  condition.  The  general  results  of  such  examinations  should  be  stated  without 
details.  The  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  with  which  Mr.  Greene  is  connected, 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  make  such  examinations  as  he  suggests.  It  examined 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  w  hich  has  recently  been  issuing  mortgage  notes  to 
the  amount  of  $500.  This  company  guarantees  that  it  will  have  on  hana  at  all  times 
certain  things  as  a  safeguard  to  investors,  and  it  has  appointed  the  audit  company 
to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  whether  this  requirement  is  carried  out. 

The  witness  implies  that  some  legal  requirement  of  a  proper  amount  of  publicity 
on  the  part  of  industrial  corporations  as  well  as  railroad  corporations  might  b!e 
advantageous.  He  does  not  think  that  at  present  the  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  to  regulate  the  accounts  of  any  but  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  Greene  explains  the  difference  between  an  audit  and  an  examination  of  a  cor- 
poration. An  audit  has  to  do  with  the  books  of  the  corporation  as  they  stand.  An 
examination  goes  into  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  to  find  out  whether  the  figures 
on  the  books  represent  commercial  facts.  *^  The  most  dangerous  set  of  tK)oks  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  were  absolutely  correct,  but  they  did  not  represent  the  facts."  Thus 
in  the  case  of  a  railroad  company  it  is  not  customary  to  keep  maintenance  and  depre- 
ciation accounts.  If  the  railroad  company  wishes  to  make  its  earnings  appear  large 
it  can  stop  rejMiiring  cars  and  keeping  up  its  system.  The  books  would  read  all 
right,  but  onlv  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  would  show  its  true 
condition.     (479,  482,  492. ) 

3.  Proper  items  erf  public  accounts. — Mr.  Greene  discusses  the  general  items  which 
should  be  stated  m  the  reports  of  corporations  given  to  the  public,  especially  such 
as  should  be  prepared  by  expert  auditors  in  accordance  with  his  suggestions  above 
summarized.    The  leading  items  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Cost  of  property,  including  or  not  including  good  will,  as  the  custom  of  the 
company  might  be.     (For  Mr.  Greene's  discussion  of  good  will  see  p.  — .) 
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(2)  Tangible  assets,  either  in  one  lump  or  subdivided.  There  are  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  companies  when  it  would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  have  to  give 
information  as  to  tangible  assets.  For  instance,  it  w^ould  be  undesirable  at  times  to 
state  the  amount  of  raw  material  in  stock  or  the  finished  product  on  hand. 


(3^  The  capitalization  of  the  company,  subdivided  according  to  different  classes. 

(4)  Debts  of  the  company,  either  in  one  sum  or  subdivided.    It  would  not  be  desii 

able  in  some  cases  to  show  the  different  elements  of  indebtedness.    The  company 


may  borrow  large  amounts  of  money  from  banks  while  it  owes  only  small  amounts 
for  material.  It  might  create  discussion  as  to  the  credit  of  the  corporation  if  this 
fact  were  known.  At  another  time  in  the  same  year  a  large  part  of  the  company's 
indebtedness  might  be  for  goods  purchased,  and  its  indebt^ness  to  the  bank  small. 
Such  matters  would  affect  the  investors  and  should  be  stated  or  not  as  circumstances 
directed. 


(5)  Surplus  of  the  company,  profits  and  losses,  etc. 

(6)  ■    ■        -    -  -     -     ■    - 


Depreciation  c  f  plant.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Greene  this  should  be  as  much 
a  chai^  on  the  business  as  money  paid  for  labor.  The  diflftculty  is  to  determine 
what  should  be  a  proper  amount  to  charge  for  depreciation.  In  some  instances  the 
amount  should  be  accumulated  as  a  reserve  fund  actually  set  aside.  In  other  instances 
it  would  be  better  to  reinvest  the  reserve  fund  in  the  plant  directly.  It  would  be 
fooUsh  for  a  company  to  set  aside  a  reserve  fund,  receiving  2  per  cent  interest,  while 
it  is  borrowing  money  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  construction  purposes.  (492, 
493.) 

4.  Slock  exclumge  control  of  accounts.— Mr.  Greeke,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  requires  a  reasonably  thorough 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  corporations  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  be  listed 
on  the  exchange.  It  has  been  otten  suggested  that  the  stock  exchange  should  also 
require  aimual  reports  from  listed  corporations,  with  proper  auditingof  their  accounts. 
The  objection  is  that  the  stock  exchange  is  not  intended  to  pass  on  the  solvency  of 
corporations  or  to  determine  the  value  of  their  stocks.     (479,  483.) 

D.  RtghU  of  mtnortty  stockholders  and  of  stockholders  gener- 
ally.— Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  does  not  think  Siat  the 
rights  of  minority  stockholders  are  likely  to  be  abused.  The  courts  are  more  and 
more  disposed  to  protect  them.  In  general  the  interests  of  the  majority  stockhold- 
ers do  not  difiEer  from  those  of  the  mmority.  The  directors  are  supposed  to  be  really 
representative.    That  theory  is  not  always  carried  out,  however. 

Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  there  is  great  advantage  in  the  American  principle  of  giving 
the  directors  of  corporations,  especially  the  president  and  2  or  3  leading  oflScers,  the 
main  governing  power.  It  would  be  unwise  to  have  dividends  declared  and  business 
transacted  by  actual  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  as  is  common  in  Great  Britain. 
In  this  country  business  men  are  so  much  occupied  that  they  can  not  give  time  as 
directors  to  manage  the  details  of  business,  so  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  few  offi- 
cers. In  foreign  countries  there  are  more  men  who  are  at  liberty  to  attend  numer- 
ous meetings  of  directors.  Ajxierican  business  men  are  willing  to  take  individual 
responsibility,  even  to  take  action  wHhout  the  approval  of  directors  in  the  expectation 
of  future  approval,  while  English  and  German  business  men  hesitate  to  take  such 
responsibility.    The  American  policy  is  more  advantageous. 

Lists  of  stockholders, — Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  it  is  the  custom  of  all  large  corpora- 
tions just  before  the  annual  election  to  send  out  blank  proxies  all  over  the  country. 
Only  in  this  way  could  elections  be  carried  on.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  in 
general  there  is  any  injustice  to  minority  stockholders  or  any  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  stockholders  in  ascertaining  who  are  the  other  stockholders.  It  is  not  often  possi- 
ble for  a  few  persons  managing  a  corporation  to  continue  in  control  without  holding 
or  having  the  support  of  a  majoritv  of  the  stock.  The  stockholder  can  generally 
get  all  the  information  he  needs  ii  he  takes  the  right  way  about  it,  although  the 
witness  declines  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  law  is  always  sufficient,  since 
he  is  not  a  lawyer  himself.*  The  objection  which  the  corporations  have  to  granting 
undue  access  to  their  books  arises  from  the  fact  that  competitors  and  others  some- 
times buy  a  small  number  of  shares  of  stock  for  the  sake  of  getting  information,  and 
take  advantage  of  it  in  one  way  or  another.  There  are  many  people  who  make  a 
business  of  trying  to  ol»truct  something  in  order  that  they  may  be  bought  off.  At 
the  same  time,  if  there  were  some  safeguards  in  this  direction,  and  especially  to  pre- 
vent outsiders  getting  information  as  to  financial  matters,  there  would  be  little  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  corporations  to  a  requirement  of  greater  publicity  of  their  stock 
books,  or  to  a  requirement  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  shareholders  should 
be  furnished  to  all  shareholders  before  each  annual  election. 
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Mr.  Greene  does  not  think  that  the  New  Jersey  laws  regarding  stock  books  are 
violated  or  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  stockholder  to  get  the  names  of  other  stock- 
holders. There  may  be  cases  where  the  books  of  corporations  organized  in  New  Jer- 
sey are  not  kept  there,  but  in  New  York  or  elsewhere.  As  a  general  thine,  however, 
the  corporations,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  are  law-abiding  and  have  all  the  books 
at  their  New  Jersey  offices  which  the  law  requires.     (477, 478. ) 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  thinks  especially  that  every  stockholder 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  list  of  all  the  stockholders.  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  this  right  is  given  by  law,  but  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  it,  while  in  some 
States  there  is  no  such  provision  in  law.  As  a  rule  no  one  cares  to  see  the  lists  of 
stockholders  imless  there  is  a  struggle  between  different  parties  among  them.  In 
that  case  the  dominant  party  naturally  does  not  wish  the  others  to  see  the  list  of 
stockholders.  Under  present  conditions  a  group  of  persons  may  continue  to  control 
a  corporation,  though  without  owning  a  majority  of  the  shares,  which  would  be  much 
less  possible  if  the  other  stockholders  knew  who  the  shareholders  were. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  think  that  the  giving  of  such  information  regarding  stock- 
holders would  result  in  any  injury  to  a  corporation.  He  does  not  believe  that 
stockholders  ought  to  have  the  right  to  see  all  of  the  accounts  of  corporations.  Under 
such  a  rule  competitors  might  buy  a  small  number  of  shares  and  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  a  corporation.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  justifiable  for  a  corpora- 
tion in  its  annual  reports  to  withhold  such  information,  for  example,  as  the  actual 
profit  on  manufacturmg.  A  statement  might  show  net  profits  only.  In  such  a  case, 
however,  there  ought  to  be  a  proper  auditing  of  the  books  by  experts  to  see  that  real 
profits  have  been  earned.     (466, 467. ) 

E.  Corporation  lanrii. — 1.  Liberality  desirable, — Mr.  Greens  thinks  that  if 
additional  restrictions  are  placed  upon  corporations  the  corporation  laws  should  also 
be  modified  so  as  to  give  them  additional  privileges,  at  least  in  some  of  the  States. 
The  witness  understands  that  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  one  corporation  is  pro- 
hibited from  holding  the  stock  of  another,  which  is  permitted  in  New  Jersey.  Greater 
liberality  is  desirable  in  this  and  other  regards.     (477, 478). 

2.  Federal  incorporation  laws. — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  CJompany  of  New  York, 
doubts  the  advisaoility  of  a  Federal  law  for  the  incorporation  of  industrial  companies. 
He  thinks  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  straighten  out  the  State  laws.  Uniformity  would 
certainly  be  desirable.  It  is  a  constitutional  question  whether  it  would  be  within 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  charter  companies  doing  business  inside  of 
individual  States,  and  whether  this  would  be  consistent  with  proper  home  rule.  Mr. 
Greene  admits,  however,  that  corporations  organized  in  indivioual  States,  like  New 
York,  do  business  through  different  States,  lie  adds  that  some  persons  advocate 
incorporation  imder  Federal  laws  in  order  to  escape  State  laws  which  are  unreason- 
ably severe.     (482. ) 

F.  TruttH  and  combinations.— I.  G<>7i«ra%.— Professor  Parsons  states  that 
the  results  of  the  private  ownership  and  management  of  the  railways  has  been  that 
they  go  into  partnership  with  some  of  the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  create  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  trust.  He  instances  the  case 
of  the  beef  combine  and  the  Standara  Oil  trust  as  created  by  railroad  favoritism. 
He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  public  ownership  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
would  abolish  the  trusts.  As  a  general  principle  he  is  not  opposed  to  consolidation 
of  capital  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  public  interest.  He  does  not  beUeve  in  destroying 
the  trusts,  because  they  represent  a  movement  in  the  line  of  progress;  each  tru^ 
being  a  brotherhood  or  cooperation  on  the  inside,  in  that  it  dispenses  with  much 
antagonism  and  lessens  expenses  of  management  and  operation.  The  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  trust  problem  would  be  to  extend  the  limits  of  it  **in  some  way  so  that 
it  shall  cooperate  not  only  internally  but  externally — on  the  lines  of  cooperative 
industry — so  that  great  capital  will  voluntarily,  of  its  own  motion,  tend  to  organize 
along  cooperative  lines  instead  of  antipublic  lines.'*     (157-158. ) 

Mr.  ScHiPF,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers,  testifies  tHat  personally  he  has  had 
no  exi)erience  in  industrial  finances.  Community  of  interest,  no wever,  exists  among 
bankers  as  well  as  among  railroads,  and  they  combine  their  capital  when  they  have 
large  financial  transactions,  so  as  to  handle  a  great  concern  under  one  management. 
He  says  his  firm  maj^  have  been  in\dted  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  industrial  corporations,  and  may  nave  accepted 
the  invitation  to  a  moderate  amount,  but  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  details 
of  the  management.  The  combination  of  large  resources  constitutes  what  is  com- 
monly termed  to-day  a  syndicate.     (775. ) 

2.  Concentration  of  weaJUh — Effect  on  opjf>oriuniiies  for  advancement. — Mr.  Anderson, 
secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  does  not  think  the  modem  con- 
centration of  corporate  wealth  does  away  with  the  opportunities  for  intelligent 
mechanics  to  rise.    The  managers  of  the  Carnopio  AVorks,  from  Mr.  Schwab  down, 
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have  all  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen.     So  was  Mr.  Carnegie  himpelf. 
(649.) 

3.  United  Slates  Steel  Corporation, — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  believes  that  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  chiefly  occasioned  by  Mr.  Carnegie^ s  careful  plan  to  compel  some  one  to  buy 
him  out  at  a  hi^h  price.     (464. ) 

4.  Fruit  trugt  in  New  Orleans, — ^Mr.  Bryant  states  that  there  is  a  company  called 
the  United  Fruit  Company  of  New  Orleans,  which  last  year  bought  out  all  the  other 
companies  there,  some  13  in  number,  and  put  them  under  one  management. 
This  trust  controls  all  the  fruit  trade  on  the  foreign  plantations,  and  not  only  raises 
the  fruit,  but  owns  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  transported  and  shipped  directly  to  New 
Orleans  and  to  other  points  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not  own  the  cars,  but 
deals  directly  with  the  railroads.  Fruit  is  handled  very  rapidly  and  economically  at 
New  Orleans.  This  combination  claims  that  it  has  not  raised  the  prices  of  fruit  to 
the  consumer,  but  makes  profit  from  the  lessened  expenses  of  management,  and  the 
witness  believes  that  the  prices  have  not  been  increased.     (397-398.) 

O.  Export  prices. — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Companjr  of  New  York,  believes 
that  the  practice  of  making  low  export  prices  is  justifiable  in  order  to  relieve  the 
country  of  its  surplus  products.  His  argument  is  the  same  as  that  in  favor  of 
low  export  rates  on  railroads.  (See  page  — . )  Mr.  Greene  adds  that  the  practice  of 
making  prices  lower  abroad  than  at  home  is  common  among  the  manufacturers  of 
all  the  leading  industrial  countries.  We  find  a  similar  practice  also  within  our  own 
country.  The  manufacturers  in  a  given  section,  having  a  local  market,  frequently 
sell  goods  in  more  distant  sections  at  lower  prices  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus. 
Thus  a  manufacturer  in  New  England,  finding  that  he  is  getting  overstocked,  is  likely 
to  continue  production,  maintaining  prices  in  New  England  and  selling  the  surplus 
in  Kansas  City  or  some  other  distant  market  at  prices  which,  while  they  may  render 
the  Kansas  City  producer  a  profit,  yield  practically  no  profit  to  the  New  England 
manufacturer. 

Because  of  the  advantage  in  keeping  up  production  and  preventing  depression, 
which  results  from  this  practice  of  making  low  export  prices,  Mr.  Greene  believes 
that  ultimately  domestic  prices  as  well  will  be  raouced  by  this  policy.  (484,  487, 
494.)  ^ 

Mr.  Howes,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  testifies  that  no  doubt  a  part  of 
the  trade  with  Canada  has  been  obtained  by  the  American  manufacturers  selling 
goods  in  Canada  at  less  than  they  were  selling  the  same  goods  in  the  United  States. 
All  nations  do  this  every  day.  The  American  manufacturers  are  not  discriminating 
any  more  in  Canada  than  in  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  country.  No  matter 
what  conditions  of  tariff  exist,  that  is  a  method  of  their  trade,  the  practice  of  mak- 
inj^  slaughter  sales  in  the  foreign  markets  is  one  that  the  manufacturers  of  all  coun- 
tries employ.  Whether  the  tariff  is  on  or  off,  trade  of  this  kind  will  go  on  just  the 
same.    (716. ) 

H.  Concentration  of  ivealth.-— Mr.  Schiff,  banker,  testifies  that  in  his 
opinion  there  are  more  wealthy  people  in  proportion  to  population  now  than  there 
ever  was  before,  and  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  will  contribute  to  a  larger 
distribution  of  wealth  than  has  ever  before  existed.     (777.) 

XTX.  MISCELIiANEOUS    EVIDENOE    NOT    BEIiATING    TO    TBAKS- 

POBTATION. 

A.  ReclprcM^ltyiirlth Canada. — 1.  GeneralnecessityoftradetreatyiuithOanada. — 
Mr.  Osborne  Howes,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  declares  that 
in  order  to  maintain  and  increase  our  trade  with  Canada  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  reciprocity  treaty  r^arding  tariffs.  The  Canadians  are  the  largest  purchasers, 
man  for  man,  that  the  United  States  has.  The  Canadians  resemble  the  people  of  the 
United  States  more  than  any  other  people,  and  thev  may  be  termed  a  "corresponding 
people.''  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  trade  relations  can  be  established  with  a 
aismmilar  people  as  readily  as  with  a  corresponding  people.  The  business  of  the 
United  States  must  be  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  with  those  countries  that  are  pro- 
ducing much  the  same  goods  that  the  United  States  produces,  under  different 
conditions.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  internal  or  interstate  trade  between  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  is  probably  more  than 
equal  in  volume  to  the  entire  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  witness  was  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Service,  the  steamer  on  which  he  ran  carried  all 
the  imports  for  Colima,  in  Mexico,  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  only  amounted 
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to  about  one  freight-car  load  a  month.  In  C'auacia  the  market  in  already  established, 
and  the  people  are  willing  to  pmtshase  of  the  United  States  rather  than  of  anybody 
else.  The  people  of  the  united  States  do  not  realize  that  this  trade  with  Cknada 
gives  employment  to  every  department  of  American  industry  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  materials  from  the  mmes  and  the  fields  to  the  time  when  the^  leave  the 
workshop  in  a  finished  state,  ready  for  consumption.  This  trade  is  infinitely  better 
than  mere  mining  and  agriculture,  because  it  represents  vastly  more  employment  to 
American  labor  and  capital. 

The  trade  conditions  with  Canada  are  eminently  satisfactory,  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  so,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  something 
toward  meeting  the  wishes  of  Canada  in  the  way  of  givmg  her  a  market  for  ifv  hat 
she  has  to  sell.  If  we  make  a  treaty  with  Canada  which  is  satisfactory  to  her,  and 
which  gives  her  a  market  here,  we  shall  have  a  clutch  on  the  Canadian  people  which 
they  will  not  care  to  break.  The  United  States  must  make  concessions  in  the  duties 
on  fish,  lumber,  and  coal.  Agricultural  products  are  relatively  a  small  matter.  We 
sell  Canada  $19,000,000  worth,  while  Canada  sells  the  United  States  only  $2,000,000 
or  13,000,000  worth  of  them.  A  proper  reciprocity  treaty  would  increase  the  trade 
on  both  sides,  and  would  be  very  desirable.  The  United  States  would  have  more 
to  gain  than  Canada,  and  should  make  overtures  to  Canada  for  reciprocity.  This  is 
one  of  those  arrangements  which  should  be  made  while  the  opportunity  exists. 
(713,  715,  718.) 

2.  Unwise  American  policy  tovxird  Canada^ — Mr.  Howes  declares  that  the  United 
States  made  a  very  fatal  diplomatic  error  and  raised  a  resentment  against  them  when, 
by  the  high  duties  on  foreign  goods,  they  practically  shut  out  Canadian  products. 
We  thereby  forced  the  Canadian  prime  minister  to  adopt  a  national  policy  and  to 
endeavor  to  build  up  manufactunng  industries  in  Canada.  Canada  is  now  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  market  for  her  products  is  concerned. 
The  United  States  see  in  Canada  their  best  market.  Canada  sees  nothing  here  that 
is  seriously  necessary  to  her  welfare.  The  tendency  has  been,  and  is,  to  drive  Can- 
ada away  from  us,  and  it  may  be  that  by  the  "  federated  Empire  of  England  and  her 
colonial  dependencies"  the  tariff  on  goods  entering  Canada  from  all  British  terri- 
tory will  be  swept  away  entirely,  and  the  United  States  will  have  practically  no 
market  at  all  in  Canada.  The^lnited  States  can  not  afford  to  lose  this  market. 
(716-717.) 

3.  Extent  of  Canadian  trade. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  last  year  (1900)  the  Canadians 
purchased  of  the  United  States  $17.50  per  capita,  which  was  much  more  than  the 


Brazil,  60  cents.  The  6,000,000  people  in  Canada  purchased  more  of  the  United 
States  last  year  than  the  60,000,000  people  who  live  on  the  American  continent  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Moreover,  the  Canadians  purchased  the  goods  that  the  United 
States  most  desired  to  sell.  An  itemized  statement,  showing  the  relative  balance  of 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Canada,  shows  a  very  lar^  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Unite<l  States  on  a  large  list  of  manufactured  mining  and  agricultural  products.  Taking 
the  Canadian  classification  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1896,  the  net  result  is  as  follows: 


Produete  of— 


Mines 

Fisheries 

Forests 

Animals 

Agriculture .. 
ManiifactureM 

Total... 


Purchases. 


Sales. 


S7, 438, 000  I  99,222,000 

3,802,000  322,000 

13,528,000  2,732,000 

8,341,000  2,308,000 

3,233.000  I  10,124,000 

2,631,000  !  28,184,000 


34,373,000       52,892,000 


For  the  year  1900  the  trade  was  as  lollows,  viz: 


Products  of— 


Purchases. 


Sales. 


Mines «23, 700, 000 

Fisheries i      3,689,000 

Forests I    12, 805, 000 

Animals !      6,326,000 


Agriculture 
Manufactures 

Total... 


2.041,000 
4,857,000 


Sll,600,000 

484,000 

6,200,000 

8,420,000 

19,080,000 

61,36^,000 


52,418,000  101,146,000 
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In  other  words,  the  sales  to  Canada  by  the  United  States  of  manufactured  wares 
for  the  year  1900  were  more  than  $10  per  capita  of  her  people,  and  were  as  much  of 
the  manufactures  as  the  United  States  sold  to  the  entire  world  in  1870,  and  about  one- 
sixth  as  much  as  they  sold  to  the  entire  world  in  1900.     (713-715. ) 

4.  Coal  trade  with  'Canada.— Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  trade  in  bituminous  coal 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  about  an  even  exchange.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  ^eograi)hical  location.  The  Canadians  have  not  developed  coal  mines  to 
any  extent  m  the  interior  r^ons,  but  have  excellent  coal  mines  m  Nova  Scotia  in 
the  extreme  east  and  British  Columbia  in  the  extreme  w^est.  The  United  States  have 
no  bituminous  coal  mines  at  either  extreme,  but  have  them  very  largely  in  the  center 
of  the  coun trv.  The  United  States  su pplies  Canada  with  bituminous  coal  from  a  point 
about  150  miles  west  of  Montreal,  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  Pacific 
coart  of  the  United  States  the  coal  supply  comes  from  Canada  or  New  South  Wales. 
In  New  England  the  bituminous  coal  now,  under  the  protective  duty,  comes  chiefly 
from  western  Maryland  and  West  ViiTginia.  The  cost  of  mining  the  coal  in  those  two 
States  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  railroad  haul  from  thereto 
tide  water  is  about  $1.25  a  ton,  and  this  advances  the  price  of  the  coal  just  that  much. 
The  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  are  practically  on  the  seaboard.  The  natural  source  of 
supply  of  New  England  is  Nova  Scotia,  and  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  supplies 
the  deficiencies  in  central  Canada,  and  Canada  supplies  the  deficiencies  in  the  eastern 
and  western  extremes  of  the  Unite<i  States,  reciprocal  relations  should  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  When  the  United  States  places  a  duty  on  bitumi- 
nous coal  Canada  does  the  same,  and  when  the  United  States  takes  tnis  duty  off 
Canada  likewise  removes  it.  The  coal  interests  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  are 
exceedingly  strong,  however,  and  they  naturally  object  to  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  threatening  their  New  England  market.     (714-717.) 

5.  The  lumber  interest. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  lumber  interest  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  opposition  to  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada. 
The  market  for  lumber  is  largely  m  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  It  is  a  long 
haul  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  is  a  short  haul  from  Canada.  The  hard 
pine  lumber  from  the  Southern  States  also  requires  a  long  l\aul.  The  New  England 
interests  naturally  turn  toward  Canada  as  the  place  to  buy  lumber.  She  thinks  she 
should  have  the  right  to  go  to  Canada  for  her  lumber  supply.  If  Canada  is  ever  to 
1k»  made  a  part  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  by  drawing  the  Canadians  to  the 
ITnited  States  through  trade  relations.  The  witness  does  not  Ijelieve  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  making  a  treaty  on  the  ground  of  equivalent  concessions  without 
reganl  to  the  special  products  if  it  were  not  for  the  lumber  interests.     (717-718.) 

6.  Differential  tariff  of  Canada  with  Great  Britain. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  about  4 
years  ago  Canada  proposed,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  grant  to  any  other  country  that 
would  give  to  Canadian  products  what  Canada  considered  equivalent  tariff  conditions, 
a  concession  of  12 J  per  cent  in  the  duty  then  existing,  to  be  increased  the  next  year  to 
25  per  cent.  At  that  time  there  was  no  country  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer,  except  Great  Britain,  for  the  reason  that  Great  Britain  charges  practically  no 
duty  on  any  Canadian  product,  except  whisky.  In  consequence  of  treaties  with 
England,  Belgium  and  Germany  received  this  benefit  for  a  short  time,  but  at  present 
England  is  the  only  country  which  enjoys  it.  The  differential  has  been  increased  to 
33J  per  cent,  so  that  American  goods  entering  Canada  pay  50  per  cent  higher  duty 
than  is  paid  by  corresponding  English  goods.  In  spite  of  this  differential,  no  we  ver, 
which  amounts  to  about  $10  on  a  shipment  of  $100  worth  of  goods,  American  manu- 
factures have  entered  Canada  and  in  very  many  departments  of  trade  have  driven 
out  the  English  manufactures.  England,  however,  still  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in 
cotton  manufactures.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  the  Canadians  to  get  to  the  American 
markets  than  to  the  English  market.  Orders  can  be  transmitted  in  24  hours,  and 
executed  in  48  or  56  hours,  and  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  goods,  the  difiter- 
ences  can  be  easily  settled.  Moreover,  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
are  more  to  the  Canadian  taste  than  the  English  goods.  The  Canadians  are  more 
nearly  like  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  they  are  like  the  English,  and  they 
favor  the  American  styles  more  generally  than  they  do  the  English. 

This  differential  tariff  was  very  likely  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  United  States,  but  it  has  now  obtained  such  headwav  that  it 
18  working  out  its  results  on  its  own  ground.  Under  this  differential  tariff  policy, 
Canada  has  a  tremendous  market  in  England.  Their  sales  there  last  year  amounted 
to  $107,000,000  in  value,  and  will  increase  greatly  in  the  future.     (71d-718. ) 

7.  Fijiheries. — Mr.  Howes  testifies  that  the  Gloucester  fisheries  have  been  held  up 
as  the  "nursery  of  the  Navy.'*  The  fact  is,  however,  they  have  ceased  to  be  an 
American  industry'.  American  capital  \»  invested  in  these  fisheries  and  certain 
American  oflScers  are  employed  on  the  fishing  vessels.    The  laiger  part  of  those 
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engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninswick,  and  Portu- 
gal, and  are  not  American  citizens.  None  of  them,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  of  the  Portuguese,  will  ever  become  American  citizens.  Out  of  50  or  60  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  fishing  industry  last  year,  not  more  than  3,  possibly  onlv 
2,  were  American,  and  they  were  captains  of  American  vessels.  During  the  Spanish 
war  the  United  States  Government  sent  down  2  battle  ships  or  cruisers  to  Gloucester 
to  get  as  many  enlistments  as  possible.  They  stayed  there  nearly  all  the  time  of  the 
war  and  enlisted  a  little  over  300  men,  or  about  one-half  bs  many  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  arm  one  battle  ship.  Boston  is  not  the  "nursery  of  the  Navy''  and  never 
claimed  to  be,  and  yet  she  enlisted  some  1,700  men  during  the  same  time.  The 
American  does  not  like  the  fishing  business.     (717. ) 

B.  Orain  eleirators  and  Intpectlon— Speculation.— 1.  Minnesota  law  as 
to  elevators  and  grain  inspection. — Mr.  Teisbero,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  of  Minnesota,  sa^s  that  the  l^slature  of  1885  passed  an 
elevator  law  applying  to  the  terminal  points  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth.  It 
was  based  largely  upon  the  Illinois  law,  but  contained  an  improvement  in  that  it  put 
the  weighing  of  grain  as  well  as  the  inspection  of  it  under  State  control.  It  was  soon 
found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  do  business  as  a  private  elevator  than  as  a  public 
elevator,  especially  at  Minneapolis.  A  public  elevator  must  take  out  a  license  from 
the  commission  and  furnish  a  bond.  They  evade  the  law  by  not  mixing,  as  they 
claim,  the  grain  of  different  owners.  In  a  public  house  the  grain  of  different  owners, 
of  the  same  grade,  may  be  mixed;  in  the  private  elevators  at  these  terminal  points 
it  can  not  be.  So  the  elevator  owners  themselves  buy  the  grain,  or  grain  dealers 
have  their  own  bins  in  certain  elevators.  There  are  about  80  elevators  in  Minne- 
apolis and  only  6  are  licensed  public  elevators.  At  Duluth,  and  also,  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  authorities  of  Wisconsin,  at  Superior,  all  the  large  elevators  are  public 
licensed  elevators,  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota. 

The  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  appoints  a  chief  grain  inspector  who 
has  charge  of  all  inspection.  He  appoints  a  chief^aeputy  at  each  terminal  point,  and 
as  many  deputy  inspectors  as  necessity  requires.  The  chief  inspector's  salary  is 
$3,000  a  year;  the  salary  of  the  deputy  inspectors  is  $115  a  month,  and  they  are 
employed  the  year  round.  From  1889  to  1899  the  place  of  chief  grain  inspector  was 
held  by  one  man,  who  managed  the  department  admirably  on  a  civil-service  exami- 
nation'basis.  During  that  period  grain  shipped  from  Duluth  by  vessel  to  Buffalo  or 
New  York  was  sold  on  the  Duluth  certificate  without  being  seen  by  the  buyer  at  all. 
In  1899,  as  the  result  of  a  political  revolution,  a  new  chief  inspector  was  appointed, 
and  he  made  an  almost  complete  change  of  subordinates.  For  the  time  being,  at 
least,  the  confidence  of  grain  dealers  in  other  States  in  the  accuracy  of  the  Duluth 
inspection  was  diminished. 

When  an  inspector  grades  wheat  his  sample  is  generally  kept  for  the  office.  The 
commission  man's  representative  also  looks  at  the  car  and' takes  a  sample.  If,  in  his 
judgment,  the  grain  haj  not  been  traded  high  enough,  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
chief  deputy  inspector.  The  chief  deputy  passes  on  the  samples  taken  oy  both  par- 
ties and  either  sustains  or  changes  the  grade.  If  either  party  is  dissatisfied,  there  is 
a  further  appeal  to  a  board  of  appeals,  consisting  of  three  practical  grain  men  at 
Minneapolis  and  three  others  at  Duluth.     From  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal 

There  is  a  fee  of  25  cents  a  carload  for  inspection  and  another  25  cents  a  carload 
for  weighing.  For  inspecting  and  weighing  out  to  vessels,  50  cents  a  thousand 
bushels  is  cnarged.  These  fees  give  revenue  enough  to  pay  the  employees  of  the 
department.     (367,  369. ) 

2.  Mixing  of  grain. — Mr.  Teisberg  says  that  at  Duluth  all  the  large  elevators  are 
public  licensed  elevators,  in  which  the  mixing  of  grain  of  different  grades  is  prohib- 
ited. All  the  grain  of  a  given  grade — good,  poor^  and  medium — goes  in  together, 
and  the  result  is  a  fair  average  of  the  grade.  In  Minneapolis,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
elevators  are  mostly  private  elevators,  and  the  owner  can  buy  a  car  of  good  No.  2 
and  a  car  of  good  No.  1,  or  possibly  two  cars  of  good  No.  1  to  one  car  of  fair  No.  2, 
and  mix  them  together  and  possibly  make  the  mixture  No.  1.  There  is  often  trou- 
ble when  grain  gofes  from  Minneapolis,  out  of  these  mixing  houses,  to  Duluth.  A 
carload  of  grain,  which  in  Minneapolis  has  been  graded  out  as  No.  1,  is  often  called 
No.  2  at  Duluth.  The  Minneapolis  grades  are  likely  to  be  the  very  least  that  can  be 
brought  within  the  classification,  because  of  this  mixing  process.  A  great  deal  of 
the  mixing,  however,  is  done  for  millers  for  local  consumption.  The  millers,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results,  want  a  certain  mixture,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  secret  with 
them.  They  instruct  their  men  what  to  mix  and  how  to  mix  it.  At  Minneapolis, 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  private  elevators  and  the  mixing  system,  grain  is  very 
largely  sold  by  sample.  Mr.  Teisberg  believes  that  this  is  rather  advantageous  to 
the  producer.  The  farmer  who  has  an  off-grade  grain  that  could  not  come  into  a 
public  elevator  has  a  chance  to  dispose  of  it.    A  fanner  who  raises  gilt-edge  grain 
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gets  a  premium  above  the  regular  grade  price.  At  Duluth  he  would  get  the  grade 
price  and  no  more.  The  mixing  system  and  the  sample  system  are  not  really  advan- 
tageous to  an  elevator  man.  Duluth  grades  are  held  in  the  world's  markets  much 
higher  than  Minneapolis  grades.  Indeed,  Mr.  Teisberg  thinks  that  Eastern  buyers, 
as  a  rule,  will  not  take  Minneapolis  grades,  because  they  are  mixed  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point     (367,369.) 

3.  IZevator  combination  in  Minnesota, — ^Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  has  no  knowledge  of  an  elevator  com- 
bine nor  of  any  consultation  to  fix  the  price  of  erain.  At  the  close  of  the  business 
dav  the  quotations  of  the  last  sales  are  noted,  and  the  line  elevators  send  that 
information  to  their  agents.  If  an  inde^ndent  elevator  wants  that  quotation  he 
must  make  arrangements  with  a  commission  man  to  send  it  to  him  by  wire  or  mail. 
The  price  paid  to  the  f^umer  each  day  is  doubtless  based  on  the  market  price  of  the 
preceding  day.     ( 370,  371. ) 

•  4.  Relalion  of  elevators  and  railroads. — Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  has  no  knowledge  of  any  combination 
between  railroads  and  elevator  companies,  but  he  sometimes  suspects  a  community 
of  interest  between  them.  He  does  not  know,  however,  of  any  rebates  being  given 
by  railroads  to  elevator  companies.  He  has  heard  rumors  of  such  thin^,  but  he  has 
never  been  able  to  verify  them  during  his  15  years  of  official  experience.  (371, 
372.) 

5.  Indeper^derd  elevators  in  (he  Northwest, — Mr.  Teisberg  says  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  in  1885  or  1887,  the  country 
elevator  business  was  done  almost  exclusively  by  what  are  called  line  elevators — 
that  is,  companies  having  offices  at  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  had  a  line  of  elevators  on 
one  or  two  railroads.  The  farmer  could  not  get  a  car  to  ship  his  own  grain.  The 
railwav  companies  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  movement  and  in  the 
way  of  independent  Duyers.  But  Minnesota  has  passed  laws  which  give  any  person 
who  wants  to  put  up  an  elevator  a  right  to  obtain  a  place  for  it  on  the  railroaa  right 
of  way,  if  there  is  room  for  it,  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  in  just  the  same 
way  that  the  railroad  can  obtain  its  right  of  way.  A  law  passed  in  1885  gave  every 
applicant  a  right  to  a  site  on  payment  of  an  annual  rental  of  $1,  but  that  was  thrown 
out  by  the  State  supreme  court  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  provide  for  due  com- 
pensation. The  present  law  was  passed  in  1893.  The  legislature  of  1893  also  passed 
a  law  requiring  railroads  to  build  side  tracks  or  spur  tracks  to  elevators  of  a  certain 
capacity,  and  to  mills  on  sites  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  if  the  railroad  company 
has  refused  the  applicant  room  for  an  elevator  at  its  way  station.  The  applicant 
must  pay  the  cost  of  grading  and  constructing  the  road,  and  if  the  terms  can  not  be 
agreea  on  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  commission. 

The  law  of  the  State  also  prohibits  the  pooling  of  the  business  of  country  elevators. 
Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  pay  the  same  prices,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  each  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  man  in  charge,  his 
standing  in  the  community,  and  his  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

The  producer  has  also  a  right  to  demand  a  car  on  the  side  track  of  the  railroad  and 
to  have  24  hours  in  which  to  load  it  without  demurrage.  That  makes  the  producer 
independent  of  the  local  elevator  combine,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  He  can  ship  his 
own  grain  and  save  handling  charges,  which  are  usually  about  2  cents  a  bushel  at  a 
local  elevator. 

Mr.  Teisberg  asserts,  however,  that  the  former  policy  of  the  railroads,  of  permitting 
only  line  elevators  upon  their  roads,  has  been  wholly  reversed.  There  is  a  farmers 
cooperative  elevator  or  some  independent  elevator  of  that  character  at  almost  every 
.station  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Teisberg  believes  that  the  railroads  are  not  disposed  to 
eml)arraBS  producers  and  independent  shippers  by  denying  them  cars  or  otherwise. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  cars,  but  that  is  not  through  the 
desire  of  the  railroads.  The  grain  is  marketed  within  about  3  months,  and  when 
the  crop  is  large  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  terminal  elevators  is  over- 
taxed. Mr.  Teisbeiig  believes  that  if  a  producer  himself  desires  to  ship  his  grain  the 
railroad  company  would  stretch  a  point  and  give  him  a  car  in  preference  to  the 
elevator  man.  He  believes  that  the  farmers*  elevators  receive  the  same  treatment 
from  railroad  companies  as  line  elevators.     (367,  370-372. ) 

6.  Speculation,  effect  on  farmers. — Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State*  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  has  no  opinion  to  express  on  the  effect  of 
speculation  on  the  prices  paid  to  farmers.  At  the  time  of  the  Leiter  wheat  deal  he 
knew  of  one  man  wno  haa  three  years'  crops  in  his  granary  and  sold  the  whole  for 
$1.45  a  bushel  at  the  local  station.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  worth  over  85  cents. 
That  was  a  good  speculation.  Ordinarily,  Mr.  Teisberg  is  assured  by  men  who  are 
intelligent  and  who  farm  on  a  large  scale,  it  does  no^  pay  a  farmer  to  hold  his  grain. 
The  large  farmers  usually  sell  at  once,  even  if  they  buy  futures.     (372.) 
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€.  Industrial  and  agricultural  conditions  of  the  Pacific  coast 

(see  'd\so  yicaragua  Canal,  p.  clxxxii;  Oriental  trader  p.  clxxxii). — 1.  Generally, — Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  industrial  condition 
of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  generally  good.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  resources  of  the  country  through  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  passage  of 
troo})s  through  San  Francisco  has  been  an  education  to  them  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  coast,  while  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  movement  of  troops  have  also  adver- 
tised California.  The  effect  of  this  advertising  has  been  shown  through  the  winter 
of  1900-1901  by  a  great  increase  in  tourist  traveling,  which  has  been  further  facili- 
tated by  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  People  gomg  about  the  State  as  tourists  go 
back  and  talk  about  the  country  and  many  of  them  afterwards  return  or  make  invest- 
ments. The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  also  made  an  effort  to  brinfj  in  settlers 
and  has  introduced  a  special  colonist  rate  of  $25  from  the  Missouri  River  to  any 
point  in  California.     (754.) 

2.  Manufactures  on  the  Pacific  coast . — Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  the  local  manufacturer 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  California  cities  are  chiefly  those  of  clothing  and  woolen 
goods,  boota  and  shoes,  cigars,  shot,  cartridges,  lead  pipe,  sheet  lead,  mining  and 
milling  machinery,  harvesting  and  agricultural  implements,  wagons  and  carnages. 
Bar  iron  and  steel  are  also  manufactured,  as  well  as  wire  and  wire  cables  and  nails. 
At  present,  however,  the  iron  and  steel  business  is  not  in  an  altogether  healthy  con- 
dition. Formerly  a  good  many  nails  were  manufactured  on  the  coast,  but  the  plants 
were  bought  up  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  the  nail  part  of  the 
works  was  closed,  because  goods  could  be  produced  more  cheaph'  in  the  East. 

Hitherto,  continues  the  witness,  manufactures  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  expensiveness  of  fuel.  But  this  difliculty  is  being  avoided 
m  large  measure  by  the  development  of  electrical  power  and  of  oil  wells.  There  is 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  oil,  and  it  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  factories  and 
furnaces.  Three  ana  a  half  barrels  of  petroleum  are  said  to  be  equal  to  one  ton  of 
coal.  Ultimately  the  oil  from  southern  California  will  be  piped  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Electrical  power  is  also  being  generated  by  the 
streams  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  conveyed  thence  by  wire  at  a  low  cost.  This  will 
become  an  important  factor  in  running  small  factories.  There  is  also  good  coal  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  though  it  is  expensive.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  gets  its 
supplv  of  coal  near  Tacoma  at  Carbonado,  and  it  has  coal  vessels  running  regularly 
from  Tacoma  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  carrying  coal  for  use  on  the  railroads. 
(752,  753.) 

3.  Fruitj  vine,  and  raisin  industries  on  the  Pacific  coast. — Mr.  Wheeler  looks  upon 
the  canninij  of  fruit  as  a  form  of  manufacture.  He  says  that  the  canning  industry  in 
California  is  a  very  large  one.  The  season  for  fruit  canning  is  short,  but  occurs 
fortunately  at  a  time  when  the  labor  of  boys  and  girls  can  be  obtained  in  the  s^&hool 
vacation.  Camied  goods  for  export  are  sent  around  from  San  Francisco  in  clipper 
sailing  vessels,  while  the  Eastern  markets  are  supplied  chiefly  by  rail,  the  railroads 
making  rates  which  recognize  the  possibility  of  water  competition. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  also  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  is  an  important  industry  in 
California  and  that  wineries  are  quite  general  throughout  the  grape  growing  dis- 
tricts. The  industry  is  now  quite  profitable,  though  it  was  not  until  ret^ently.  The 
witness  understands  that  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  shipped  from  California  to  France 
and  thence  sent  back  to  this  country  again. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  also  that  the  raisin  industry  has  become  a  very  important  one. 
Recently  there  has  been  established  a  form  of  cooperative  distribution  of  the  raisin 
cn)p,  and  the  same  is  tnie  as  regards  prunes.  The  farmers,  instead  of  competing 
with  one  another  to  a  ruinous  extent,  have  established  one  central  agencv  for  market- 
ing their  product  and  are  very  generally  satisfied  with  the  results.  \Vhether  there 
is  an  export  trade  in  raisins,  the  witness  is  not  familiar,  but  he  says  that  the  trade  in 
Eastern  markets  is  good,  the  railroads  making  rates  which  recognize  the  possibility 
of  competition  by  water.     (754,  755.) 

4.  Cooperation  among  California  fruit  shippers. — Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  thinks  that  the  efforts  of  the  California  fruit  growers  and  others  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  marketing  of  their  product  have  been  very  oeneficial  to  them.  The  sys- 
tem has  worked  well  in  the  raisin  business.  There  has  been  less  accomplished  in 
the  case  of  other  deciduous  fruits.  It  is  difficult  to  get  several  thousand  farmers  to 
agree  together  and  to  trust  any  individual  with  their  business.  There  is  an  organi- 
zation among  orange  growers,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  even  more  effective  organ- 
ization in  handling  oranges  and  green  fruit  generally  is  desirable.  The  distribution 
of  fruit  ought  to  be  under  one  head,  so  that  no  more  will  be  sent  to  a  given  market 
than  there  is  demand  for.  When  everybody  ships  as  he  pleases,  markets  are  often 
overstocked  and  pri(!es  mined.     (768. ) 
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5.  CoTiflitwn  of  (.(jriniUiire  in  OiUfornia. — Mr.  Wheeler  Fays  that  generally  speak- 
ing the  larmere  of  CaUioniia  are  prosperous;  as  prosperous  ss  those  in  any  other 
swtion.  They  are  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  rains,  and  during  1901  they  have 
been  well  favored  in  that  respect.     (755.) 

1>.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  In  Colorado. — Mr.  Griffith,  repre- 
senting the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  savs  that  manufactures  have  not  devel- 
oped much  in  Colorado,  partly  because  of  the  high  rates  of  freight  on  raw  materials 
from  the  East,  and  partly  because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  other  expenses. 
There  are  cotton  mills  in  operation  at  Denver.  The  witness  believes  that  they  failed 
once,  but  whether  on  account  of  bad  management  or  of  unsatisfactory  freight  rates 
he  does  not  know.    He  thinks  they  are  now  operating  successfully.     (857. ) 

IrrigcUion  in  Colorado. — Mr.  Griffith  says  that  irrigation  by  private  initiative  in 
Colorado  has  proved  very  advantageous,  and  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
splendid  crops.  He  believes  that  the  State  or  the  nation  should  take  up  the  sujjject, 
and  says  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  such  action  in  Colorado.  The  witness 
refers  especially  to  the  Rocky  Ford  district,  where  a  great  sugar-beet  industry  has 
been  developed.  It  is  claimed  that  the  beets  contain  more  saccharine  than  those 
raised  anywiiere  else.  There  are  now  3  beet-sugar  factories  running  and  another 
is  being  constructed.  It  is  said  that  if  reservoirs  were  created  in  the  mountains,  by 
blocking  up  the  guUeys,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  State 
could  l^  irrigate.  A  great  deal  of  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  fruit  is  being  raised 
under  irrigation.     (858.) 

E.  Export  and  domeitlc  trade  In  coal. — Mr.  Flbmino,  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Operator's  Association  says  that  there  is  practically  no  anthracite  coal  exported 
to  Europe.  The  Canadian  market  for  anthracite  is  large.  Soft  coal  has  been  going 
abroad  to  a  considerable  extent;  during  the  year  1900  the  amoimt  exported  being 
nearly  100,000,000  tons.  There  was  practically  no  export  trade  before.  The  witness 
believes  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  future  for  the  export  trade  through  southern 
Europe,  Spain  and  Italy  producing  no  coal.  They  have  hitherto  imported  chiefly 
from  England,  with  small  quantities  from  Belgium' and  Germany.     ^540, 541.) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  while  he  was  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad  he  had  a 
thorough  investigation  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  foreign  trade  in  anthracite  coal. 
He  believes  that  the  cost  of  mining  with  the  added  freight  will  entirely  prohibit 
such  trade  abroad.    We  have  a  considerable  trade  with  Canada.     (567.) 

Mr.  Markham  says  that  there  is  very  little  export  of  coal  from  the  Southern  States, 
the  only  development  being  in  the  consumption  of  coal  by  the  Southern  towns. 
There  has  been  a  little  export  from  Pensacola  and  Mobile  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
none  from  New  Orleans.  A  few  years  ago  coal  could  be  shipped  into  Mexico  from 
Wales  cheaper  than  it  could  be  from  the  Southern  States,  but  since  that  time,  with 
the  development  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Southern  States,  the  cost  per  unit  of 
traffic  has  oeen  greatly  decreased.     (433-434. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitttsburg,  says  that  he 
knows  of  a  firm  that  sent  2  cargoes  of  coal  to  London  in  1900,  sent  special  agents  to 
look  after  it,  gave  away  many  tons  to  introduce  it,  and  yet  after  all  the  extraordinaiy 
expense  netted  25  cents  a  ton  more  than  they  could  have  got  for  the  coal  in  this 
country.     (643.) 

Coal  trade  of  Nev)  Orleans  and  the  South  (see  also  Mississippi  River  Transportoiiont 
p.  CLXxxiv). — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  nearly  all  the  coal  used  at  New  Orleans  comes 
down  from  Pittsburg  on  barges.  The  freignt  rate  is  75  cents  per  ton.  Coal  can  only 
be  brought  down  from  Pittsburg  w^hen  there  is  a  rise  in  the  Upper  Ohio.  Sometimes 
during  low  water  New  Orleans  runs  out  of  coal.  Coal  consumption  has  very  largely 
increased  at  New  Orleans  on  account  of  the  war  with  the  Boers,  which  has  increased 
the  number  of  steamships  coming  to  New  Orleans. 

F.  Commission  and  Jobbing  business— Elimination  of  Jobber.— 

Mr.  Lanolry,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  the  commission 
man  is  a  third  party  that  does  not  invest  his  capital  directly  in  the  business,  nor  does 
he  carry  an  extensive  stock  of  goods.  He  has  accounts  with  certain  mills  and  to  a 
certain  extent  is  their  selling  agent.  The  jobber,  on  the  other  hand,  buys  his  goods 
outright,  assumes  whatever  loss  there  may  be  in  conducting  ordinary  business,  and  is 
under  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  store  and  having  his  capital  tied  up.  In  the 
commission  business  it  is  possible  to  ship  from  the  mill  to  the  buyer  in  Central  or 
Western  territory  direct,  tnere  being  only  one  haul  and  one  expense  of  freight  rates. 
With  the  jobber  there  are  two  hauls.  The  witness  does  not  think  it  would  oe  to  the 
interest  of  the  railroads  to  foster  the  jobbing  trade,  although  it  might  look  so  on  the 
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surface,  because  the  railroads  fovor  large  shipments  and  lai^  shippers.  The  rail- 
roads are  assisting  the  industrial  combinations  which  manufacture  and  ship  direct  to 
the  consumer,  and  are  thus  working  against  the  interest  of  the  jobbers.  The  increase 
in  the  Southern  classification  in  respect  of  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots  is  directly 
in  line  with  this  tendency,  and  the  effect  on  New  York  as  a  distributing  center  has 
been  to  reduce  the  number  of  iobbing  houses  from  28  to  4. 

The  ultimate  effect  will  likely  be  to  eliminate  the  jobber  as  a  factor  in  commercial 
affairs  and  to  lessen  the  importance  commercially  of  many  of  the  large  centers  of 
trade.  It  means  a  closer  connection  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and 
tends  toward  economy.  The  department  store,  the  introduction  of  trolley  lines,  the 
maintenance  by  the  department  stores  of  their  free-delivery  system,  and  the  mail- 
order system  have  had  a  great  effect  in  eliminating  the  joboer.  The  elimination  of 
the  jobber  from  business  has  been  caused  somewhat,  perhaps,  by  the  tariff  shutting 
out  foreign  importations.  The  jobber  formerly  represented  foreign  houses  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  large  department  stores,  as  Siegel  Cooper  &  Co.,  Wanamaker, 
and  others,  take  the  entire  product  of  mills  and  dispose  of  it  without  the  interposition 
of  either  the  jobber  or  the  commission  man.    (871-872.) 

O.  Alleged  dlt erfmination  In  CrOTemment  eontracU.— Mr.  Wheeler 
says  that  the  jobbers  of  San  Francisco  consider  that  they  have  a  grievance  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  buying  supplies  for  the  army  in  the  Philippines.  He 
understands  that  practically  all  clothing  is  purchased  and  stored  in  Pmladelphia. 
Camp  equipment  is  stored  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Contracts  are  advertised  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  goods  to  these  places  and  other  similar  Eastern  points.  These  goods  are  thence 
shipped  through  San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  San  Francisox)  bidders  are 
barred  from  any  opportunity  for  competing  lor  the  contracts,  even  though  they  are  at 
the  very  gatewav  of  the  Philippine  traffic.  The  San  Francisco  dealers  do  not  ask  for  a 
monopoly,  but  desire  that  the  Government  shall  call  for  bids  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
at  San  Francisco.  This  will  give  the  jobbers  there  a  chance  to  make  bids  without 
barring  out  those  from  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  cities.  The  Government  could 
establish  storehouses  at  San  Francisco  and  maintain  stocks  of  supplies  there.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  of  Congressional  inquiry  to  ascertain  why 
one  section  of  the  United  States  is  discriminated  against  in  the  letting  of  these  con- 
tracts.    (756.) 


Panles. — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  points  out  that 
panics  do  not  affect  manufacturers  and  general  business  as  soon  as  they  do  specu- 
lators. Panics  are  financial  in  the  first  case.  The  manufacturers  of  the  country 
suffered  most  in  1896  and  1897,  not  in  1893.  The  witness  thinks  that  industrial  com- 
binations, by  preventing  overproduction  and  by  building  up  export  trad^,  especially 
through  the  aid  of  low  export  freight  rates,  will  do  much  to  check  panics  in  the 
future.     (482,  487. ) 

I*  Diflcrlmlnating  tarlflT  on  goods  carried  In  bond.— Professor  Ripley 
says  that  a  discriminating  tariff  against  all  goods  carried  in  bond  would  have  the 
result  of  prostrating  practically  every  industry  in  New  England.  It  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  disasters  for  New  England  which  could  happen  if  its  shippers  should  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  which  they  now  have  of  shipment  over  Canadian  lines,  as 
they  now  suffer  from  the  disadvantsq^e  of  being  far  from  raw  materials  and  distant 
from  the  great  centers  of  population  and  wealth.     (290.) 

J.  Southern  Pacific  Company  In  politics.— Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  here- 
tofore the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  been  exceedingly  active  in  California  pol- 
itics. There  has  been  no  State  or  local  features  which  it  nas  not  tried  to  grab.  The 
company  states  that  the  new  administration  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hayes  will 
abandon  this  policy.     ( 754. ) 

K.  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade.— Mr.  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  savs  that  this  body  is  an  association  of  wholesale  mer- 
chants who  make  use  of  it  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  economies  in  the  settlement 
of  bankmpt  estates.  By  joining  together  more  is  saved  in  the  administration  of-  an 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.     (743. ) 

L.  Michigan  Alkali  Company.— Mr.  Bacon,  freight  manager  of  the  Mich- 
igan Alkali  Company,  says  that  this  is  a  strictly  "family  corporation."  The  manu- 
facture of  its  principal  products  is  based  on  salt,  of  w^hich  there  is  a  stratum  over  300 
feet  thick  on  its  property.  The  company  employs  about  2,000  men,  and  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  its  product  goes  for  labor.  About  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  the  lal)or 
employed  is  skilled.  The  wages  of  common  lalx)r  are  11.50  per  day  and  of  skilled 
labor  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour. 
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The  company  consumes  daily  700  tons  of  coal,  100  tons  of  coke,  and  700  tons  of 
limestone;  500  tons  of  finished  material  are  produced,  consisting  of  soda  ash,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  (baking  soda),  caustic  soda,  and  Portland  cement.  The  principal 
buyers  of  heavy  soda  ash  are  the  glass  factories  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  of 
light  soda  ash  soap  factories.  Tnere  are  only  3  other  establishments  engaged  in 
this  industry — ^at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Saltville,  Va.,  and  Delray,  near  Detroit 

The  manufacture  of  these  products  is  protected  b^  the  tariff.  Formerly  in  the 
absence  of  protection  there  was  a  very  narrow  maxgm  of  profit.  English  ash  was 
laid  down  in  the  interior  of  this  country  at  about  what  was  considered  the  actual  cost 
of  manufacture  here.  The  competition  between  the  factories  in  this  country  is  active, 
but  not  ruinous.     ( 72, 79, 80, 85. ) 

in.  American  money* — Mr.  Sghiff,  banker,  says  that  the  laxge  amount  of 
American  money  in  existence  to-day  has  bean  partly  taken  out  of  the  earth  in  gold 
and  silver.  Partly  it  has  been  created  by  the  creation  of  wealth.  The  bank  note 
represents  wealth,  and  for  this  reason  the  Government  circulation  is  not  justified, 
because  the  Government  does  not  produce  anything  and  should  not  be  the  maker  of 
the  vehicle  of  wealth  circulation.    That  function  belongs  to  the  banks.     (777. ) 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


TRAI^^SPORTATION. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  £1, 1900. 

TESmOHY  OF  MK.  SAMUEL  G.  DUHLAP. 

General  manager ,  Cornelia  and  Tellulah  Falls  JtaUroad^  OainemUle^  Qa, 

The  Babcommission  of  the  United  States  Indostrial  CommifiBion  met  at  the  Kim- 
ball House  at  9  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Dunlap,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Cornelia  and  Tallulah  Falls  Railroad,  Gainesville,  Ga.,  was  introduced  as 
a  witness  at  10.40  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  may  ^ve  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  voca- 
tion.— A.  Samuel  C.  Dunlap,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  are  connected  with  railroad  enterprises 
of  the  State? — A.  For  the  present  I  have  some  connection,  sir.  I  have  two  local 
roads  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  railroads  in  Georgia  and  the 
South  generally,  financially? — ^A.  I  want  to  state  first  that  I  have  two  small  roads 
under  mv  management.  One  is  65  miles  and  the  other  is  20  miles  long.  I  am 
receiver  for  the  first  road,  running  from  Gainesville  to  Social  Circle — the  Gaines- 
ville, Jefferson  and  Southern — ^appointed  by  the  superior  court  and  thoush  I  am 
fsneral  manager  of  the  Tallulah  Falls  Railway,  running  from  Cornelia  to  Tallulah 
alls,  I  am  not  an  original  railroad  man.  I  have  been  a  lawyer  most  of  my  life,  up 
to  about  1893,  when  I  was  appointed  United  States  marshal.  I  went  from  tnat  to  the 
receivership  of  that  road,  and  I  have  been  managing  it  since.  As  far  as  I  know 
about  the  financial  conditions  of  the  roads,  one  of  my  roads  is  insolvent,  and  the 
other  has  not  got  any  money.  As  to  the  larger  systems,  I  think  they  are  all  pros- 
perous. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  do  not  think  that  represents  the  condition  of  all 
roads  m  the  South? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  railroads  are  making  money  now,  all  of 
them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  are  the  railroads  controlled  in  this 
country,  simply  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  railroad  commissions,  or  jointly? — 
A.  I  did  not  catch  that  question. 

Q.  How  are  passenger  rates  and  everything  fixed;  by  railroad  commission? — A. 
Well,  the  railroad  conmiission  make  rates,  and  I  believe  the  roads  conform  to  the 
particular  commission.  The  railroads  have  an  association,  the  Southern  Freight 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Parrott  is  the  chairman.  They  regulate  this  through  it  to 
some  extent.    I  am  not  a  member  of  that  association. 

Q.  Your  roads  are  not  included? — A.  I  conform  generally  to  the  rules,  but  I  am 
not  a  member.  Being  a  court  officer  I  did  not  care  to  hamper  myself  with  any  out- 
side regulations.  I  have  a  connection  with  the  Southern  Kailroad  at  Gainesville, 
unth  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Winder,  and  with  the  Georgia  at  Social  Circle,  which 
is  leased  now  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Coast  Line.  All  those  systems 
are  friendly  with  me.  I  give  them  business  and  get  business  from  them.  On  the 
little  Ti.  lulah  road  here  I  depended  entirely  upon  the  Southern  for  all  my  through 
business. 

Q.  The  reason  why  you  were  subpoenaed  is  that  you  are  controlling  independent  lines 
that  were  snpposea  to  be  entirely  outside  of  these  associations  and  combinations. 
We  hear  complaints  of  the  roads  giving  advantages  to  terminal  points,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  say  to  the  commission  what  there  is  in  this  complaint  about  long 
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an<l  8hort  hauls. — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  do  much  interstate  business,  and  mjr  business  is 
mostly  local.  While  I  am  independent  in  one  sense,  I  am  dependent  in  another. 
The  little  local  roads  would  not  do  much  without  the  friendship  and  assistanc^c  of  the 
big  lines.  Thev  could  crush  them  out,  if  the^  had  a  mind  to,  without  any  effort,  so 
I  get  along  the  best  I  can  and  do  all  the  busmess  I  can.  As  to  the  long  and  short 
haul  business  here,  that  question  could  be  better  answered  by  some  of  these  long 
lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  discrimination  on  your  line  between  two  points.  Social  Circle  and 
Gainesville,  suppose  you  stop  off  for  some  freight  at  Monroe  from  Social  Circle,  and 
the  rest  of  the  freight  you  haul  from  Social  Circle  to  Gainesville.  How  do  you  pro- 
rate your  freights  in  that  way,  on  your  line? — A.  We  have  local  schedules,  and  Social 
Circle  is  a  common  point;  Winder  is  a  common  point,  and  Gainesville  is  a  common 
point.  There  we  have  competition,  and  the  rate  is  a  little  lower  than  at  the  inter- 
mediate points.     At  these  common  points  I  get  all  I  can. 

Q.  Now,  provided  that  freight  was  going  to  Augusta,  you  really  compete  with  the 
Southern  Bailroad,  and  if  you  can,  you  cut  the  freight  rate  there  and  take  it  across 
to  Social  Circle?  Do  you  make  any  trade  about  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  cut  the  rates.  There  is  a  law  against  cutting  rates,  and  I  am  a  court 
officer  and  a  law-abiding  man,  and  I  don't  cut  rates.  I  try  to  get  it  by  various  other 
arguments,  but  I  do  not  cut  rates.  I  can  not  cut  the  rate  without  the  support  of  one 
of  the  main  lines. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  independent  roads  in  the  State  are  pretty  much  like  yours,  if 
there  are  others;  they  are  dependent  lai^ly  for  favors  on  the  main  trunk  line? — A. 
Yes;  the  day,  it  seems  to  me,  for  short  lines  has  gone.  There  isn't  one  of  them  in 
the  State,  which  I  know  anything  about,  that  can  live  without  the  assistance  and 
friendship  and  support  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  laroe  systems. 

Q.  That  practically,  then,  shuts  out  railroad  building  except  by  trunk  lines? — A. 
Well,  when  we  first  passed  the  Georgia  commission  law  I  think  that  that  killed  the 
little  roads.  The  10-mile  road  was  forced  to  haul  passengers  and  freight  at  the  same 
rates  as  the  l>ig  trunk  lines,  and  it  could  not  live. 

Q.  Did  they  make  no  discrimination  in  your  favoi^ — A.  Well,  the  Tallulah  Falls 
road  is  so  short  and  so  poor  that  they  do.  I  get  5  cents  a  mile  up  there  for  [xassen- 
gers,  and  a  little  more  for  freight,  but  on  the  Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern 
road  I  charge  the  same  that  is  charged  by  the  Southern,  3  cents  a  mile  for  passen- 
gers, and  the  8ame  rates  of  freight,  and  there  isn't  enough  business.  The  population 
IS  too  sparse,  and  freight  is  too  little.  There  isn't  business  enough,  unless  you  have 
a  mineral  road  or  some  road  that  has  an  extraordinary  advantage. 

Q.  You  think  the  commission,  then,  works  a  hardship  on  independent  short  lines? — 
A.  I  think  it  forced  them  to  conbine  with  the  long  lines. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  gives  the  main  trunk  lines  the  advantage,  and  consequently 
they  usually  absorb  them? — A.  All  the  advantages;  yes. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  say  you  charge  the  same  rate  of  freight  on  one  of 
your  roads  that  the  Southern  charges.  What  is  that  rate? — A.  I  have  got  no  rate 
sheets  here,  and  I  am  not  an  expert  on  rates.     Any  freight  agent  can  give  you  that. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  whether  it  is  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  or  15  or  2(ff — A.  I 
would  rather  not  undertake  to  answer  questions  about  detailed  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  the  main  lines  were 
making  money  and  were  prosperous? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  More  so  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time? — A.  Yes.  All  the  railroads  now,  that  I 
know  anything  about,  are  filled  up  with  business,  and  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity 
of  cars  this  season. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  freight  rates  that  went  into 
operation  on  the  10th  of  this  month  on  the  Southern  system,  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
and  Seaboard  Air  Line? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  the  railroads  thought  they  ought 
to  jjet  a  little  advantage  of  the  prosperity  of  the  times.  They  were  doing  more 
business. 

Q.  Making  more  money,  and  therefore  thought  they  ought  to  make  a  little  more? — 
A.  Well,  the  railroads  have  been  cutting  down,  down,  down  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  to  cut  a  great  many  things  down  to  a  point  when;  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  they  are  making  much  more  money  than  a  year  ago? — A.  A 
year  ago  they  were  pretty  well  broke.  They  have  just  got  out  of  bankruptcv  and 
started  up,  and  I  suppose  now  they  want  to  make  some  money,  and  want  to  he  in 
position 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  interrupting.)  That  is,  they  have  not  been  able  to  jwiy  divi- 
dends on  stocks,  bonds,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

il.  How  are  the  roads  stocked  in  proportion  to  the  cost  df  the  roads? — A.  I  can 
iii)t  very  well  answer  that  question.  As  you  know,  all  these  roads  that  have  gone 
into  reorganization — the  Central,  Southern,  and  the  various  lines — the  stock  has  not 
iMHMi  considered  as  worth  anything. 
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Q.  A  great  many  roads  over  the  country  have  complained  in  past  years  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  make  any  money  at  all,  but  the  roads  have  cost  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  about  $7,000  a  mile,  and  they  are  bonded  at  about  $42,000  or 
$43,000  a  mile.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  good  dividends  on  stock,  including  the 
water? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  know  what  the  Southern  system  is  capitalized  at  per 
mile  in  ueoi^gia? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  necessity  for  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  freight 
rates? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  business  would  bear  it.  I  do  not  see  why  the  railroads 
should  not  make  something  in  profit  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  You  said  j  ust  now  there  w^as  great  scarcity  of  cars  to  haul  the  business. — A .  Yea. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  lack  of  business  being  offered? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  The  tonnage  was  a  great  deal  greater  than  a  year  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Profits  were  a  great  deal  greater  than  a  year  ago,  as  shown  by  the  published 
receipts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  excuse  is  there  for  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  freight? — A.  Well,  I  have 
increased  my  rate;  I  am  not  connected  with  the  interstate  lines.  That  would  be  a 
Question  more  for  Mr.  Gulp,  Mr.  Scott,  or  Spencer,  or  somebody  else  to  answer.  I 
do  not  belong  to  that  f reign t  association. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  governs  you  in  determining  the  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates? — A.  Well,  I  am  governed  largely 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  By  what  the  business  will  bear? — A.  No;  the  State  of  Georgia 
fixes  the  passenger  rate  and  freight  rate. 

Q.  You  used  that  expression — what  the  business  will  bear? — A.  They  were  far 
below  commission  rates,  and  I  think  they  were  probably  trying  to  get  up.  I  give 
that  as  an  excuse  for  it.  Now,  take  the  cotton  factory  companies;  you  know  we  all 
want  to  build  anything  in  the  way  of  factories,  and  it  was  said  for  a  long  time  that 
the  railroads  hau  helped  the  factories  because  they  were  all  infants  and  weak,  and 
had  to  be  fed  and  nursed  by  the  railroad  and  every  other  interest.  They  kept  at 
that  until  the  factories  have  put  down  all  the  cotton,  and  in  all  this  vast  section  here 
we  can  not  get  any  cotton  to  haul  to  the  ports.  I  suppose  the  railroads,  maybe, 
want  to  get  something  back  out  of  the  cotton  companies—don't  know. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  They  get  that  same  cotton  in  the  shape  of  goods,  do  they 
not? — A.  No;  they  don't  get  nearly  as  much  freight  as  out  of  cotton. 

Q.  It  is  a  better  class  of  freight,  not  so  inflanmiable? — A.  Yes;  cotton  is  easier 
lighted  than  anything. 

Q.  There  is  danger  from  fire  in  cotton,  is  there  not? — A.  The  insurance  companies 
pay  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Don't  you  think  the  finished  article,  including  the  ship- 
ment of  machinery  and  materials  for  the  construction  of  mills,  will  amount  to  about 
as  much  freight  as  raw  material  would? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  we  give  them 
reduced  rates  on  machinery  and  material  and  everything  else,  and  then  they  get  a 
very  low  rate  on  their  manufactured  stuff,  and  they  get  advantages  everywhere. 

Q.  Is  there  increased  passenger  traffic  as  a  result  of  the  building  of  those  cotton 
mills  in  different  communities?— A.  Well,  we  all  want  cotton  mills  built.  I  was  try- 
ing to  give  an  excuse  for  raising  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is,  that  you  think  the  traffic  would  bear  it? — A.  I  said 
I  supposed  the  railroads  thought  so.  I  will  give  you  an  instance:  On  my  road  over 
there  at  Monroe  there  is  a  little  cotton  mill,  and  last  year  they  sold  1,200  bales  of 

foods — cloth — ^to  be  exported  to  Shanghai,  China.  Those  goods  went  out  from 
lonroe  to  Shanghai  for  $1  a  hundred.  Mr.  Johnson,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Geoi^ia  Railroad,  made  the  rate  and  fixed  it,  and  when  I  found  out  what  it  was 
going  at,  I  found  I  was  onlv  getting  3  cents  a  hundred  out  of  that  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Out  of  that  dollar? — A.  Out  of  that  dollar. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Smyth.  )  For  how  long  a  distance? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  to 
Bhangnai.  . 

Q.  About  3  cents? — A.  I  hauled  it  about  10  miles;  but  it  came  to  Atlanta  for  6 
cents.    I  got  3  and  the  Georgia  Railroad  got  3.    That  is  all  we  ^t  out  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  Southern  get? — A.  The  Southern  did  not  get  it.  As  I 
understood,  the  railroads  divided  the  93  cents  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  balance,  7 
cents,  went  across  the  Pacific,  and  that  is  what  took  cotton  goods  out  of  the  country. 
I  objected  to  it.  I  did  not  want  all  my  cotton  business  ruined.  I  would  get  out  of 
cotton  12  cents,  and  I  was  only  getting  3  out  of  manufactured  stuff.  I  wrote  Mr. 
Johnson  and  protested  that  he  should  not  have  made  such  a  price  as  that  without 
consulting  me;  and  he  wrote  back  and  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  deprive  the  Walton 
mill  of  the  privilege  that  all  other  mills  were  enjoying,  I  could  do  it;  but  he  thought 
as  a  matter  of  policy  I  ought  to  let  a  little  mill  maxe  some  money,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  mill  paid  freight  to  China? — A.  No;  sold  goods. 

Q.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  rate  of  freight  to  China,  are  they? — A.  No. 
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Q.  That  rate  was  made  in  competition  with  the  Suez  Canal  and  tonnage  across  the 
Atlantic? — A.  I  can  not  speak  as  to  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  there  are  two  ways  to  ship  goods  to  China — over  through 
the  Suez  Canal  or  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific — ^and  the  railroad  made  the  rate 
in  competition  with  them? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  get  enough  out  of  the  manufactured 
stuff  to  pay  for  handling  it. 

Q.  How  many  shipments  of  that  kind  have  you  made? — A.  I  shipped  1,200  bales 
in  that  lot. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  shipments? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  any  others. 

Q.  Only  the  one  case? — A.  Yes.    I  just  mentioned  that  case  as  an  illustration. 

Q.  How  do  you  quote  shipments  from  that  mill  to  New  York? — A.  J  get  my  local 
rate — about  6  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  In  receiving  3  cents  for  a  10-mile  haul,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  YOU  are  paid  proportionately  higher  than  those  other  roads  that  handle  goods? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  admit  you  were  jwiid  proportionately  higher  than  others,  according  to  the 
distance  hauled? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  hauled  10  miles  for  3  cents,  and  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  hauled  it  4,000  miles  for  7  centel? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  was  hauled  from  the  mill  acrosj?  the  continent  here  to 
the  Pacific  for  87  cents? — A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNGarroN. )  What  is  the  freight  rate  pjer  hundred  from 
Atlanta  to  New  York  on  the  manufactured  stuff? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  50  or  60 
cents.     I  can  not  quote  the  rates. 

Q.  Nearly  as  much  as  across  the  continent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Don't  you  think  that  mill  allowed  the  exporter  the  New 
York  rate  of  freight,  60  or  60  cents? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  leased  or  divided. 

Q.  Were  not  those  goods  sold  at  that  mill  based  on  New  York  delivery,  and  the 
buyer  received  a  bonus  of  50  or  60  cents? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  say  you  give  very  low  rates  on  machinery  broucht 
into  the  country  here.  Do  you  ever  grant  rebates? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  main  lines  do.  On  my  road  we  have  built  two  cotton  factories,  and  we  have 
given  the  manufacturer  a  two-thirds  rate  on  the  machinery  and  material  for  the 
mill.  I  think  that  has  been  pretty  generally  followed  in  the  State.  I  can  not  speak 
with  certainty. 

Q.  So  you  act  in  harmony  with  the  main  lines  in  doing  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mutual  understanding? — A.  Yes.     Well,  I  did  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  the  prac^tice  of  granting  rebates  obtain 
in  Greorgia  over  these  roads  or  not? — A.  I  think  not,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  between  shippers  that  you  know  of? — A.  None. 

Q.  Lai^  and  small  shippers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  none  that  I  have  knowl- 
edge of.  Of  course  I  have  seen  something  in  the  papers  about  these  things,  but  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  them, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  No  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  act? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  talk  about  special  rates  on  machinerv.  Do  you  know 
what  the  rates  are? — A.  I  do  not;  I  think  the  rate  on  machinery  has  been  about  55 
cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q,  That  is  the  charge  of  the  minimum  car  rate,  is  it  not,  of  20,000  or  24,000 
pounds? — ^A.  Yes;  I  can  not  speak  of  that  because  I  can  not  quote  through  rates 
accurately. 

Q.  If  a  car  contains  12,000  pounds  they  have  to  pay  on  24,000  jwunds,  do  they  not, 
and  if  the  car  contains  30,000  pounds  they  have  to  pay  the  excess  over  24,000  pounds. 
Do  you  call  those  special  rates  of  any  great  advantage  or  convenience  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  mill  owner? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  answered  the  question  about 
mill  machinery,  and  I  said  we  built  two  mills  on  my  little  road. 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  said  that  the  cotton  mills  were  receiving  special  advan- 
tages and  specially  low  rates.  I  want  to  find  out  if  things  are  l^eing  done  differently 
in  Georgia  trorn  what  they  are  in  other  States. — A.  I  can  not  quote  rates.  I  thinfc 
we  ship  cotton  goods — manufactured  goods — cheaper  than  we  do  anything  else. 

Q.  Is  it  not  considered  about  the  best  class  of  freight  you  can  carry? — A.  Yes 

Q.  Easiest  handled? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  No  danger  of  breakage?     A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Memphis,  Tenn.,  Mardi  iiS,  1900, 

TESTIKOVY  OF  MB.  JAMES  S.  DAVAHT, 

Commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn, 

The  subcommisBion  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the  Peabody 
Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m„  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  James  S.  Davant,  commissioner  of 
the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.07 
a.  m.,  ana,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  vocation. — 
A.  James  S.  Davant,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  explain  to  4he  commission  what  that  Memphis 
Freight  Bureau  is,  its  objects,  and  how  long  it  has  been  in  existence? — A.  It  is  an 
organization  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Memphis  lor  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  inequalities  in  freight  rates  at  Memphis  as  compared  with  other  competing 
pomts. 

Q.  The  object  is  to  advance  the  business  interests  of  the  city  of  Memphis  by  mak- 
ing this  a  pomt  where  cotton  and  other  commodities  can  be  bought  and  transported 
as  cheaply  as  at  other  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  met  with  much  success? — A.  Yes,  we  have  accomplished  a  good  deal. 
Our  efforts  are  mainly  directed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  and  m>m  local 
territorv. 

Q.  We  had  before  us  jresterday  Mr.  Porter  as  a  witness  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  freight  rates  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  points  east  and  south- 
west and  southeast — ^that  is,  to  the  Carolina  mill  pomts,  as  compared  with  New 
England  mill  points.  Can  you  give  us  information  as  to  these  competing  rates? — ^A. 
Yes.    The  rates  to  the  eastern  spinning  points  are  based  on  55}  cents  to  Boston. 

Q.  That  is,  all  points  that  take  the  dob^oh  rate,  55}  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to  New  York? — A.  Fiftv  and  one-half  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to  Cohoes,  N.  Y.? — A.  l  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  takes 
the  New  York  or  the  Boston  rate.    I  think  it  takes  the  New  York  rate. 

XJ.  Fifty-five  and  one-half  cents? — ^A.  Possibl^r  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rates  to  Carolina  mill  points? — A.  Fifty-nine  cents. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  rate  to  Pinners  Pomt? — A.  Forty-two  cents. 

Q.  Then  cotton  going,  say,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  or  Greenville,  S.  C,  some  300 
or  400  miles  this  side  ol  Pinners  Point,  would  take  the  rate  of  the  59-cent  point, 
whereas  cotton  passing  through  those  points  and  going  to  Norfolk  would  take  a  rate 
of  42  cents? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Q.  Does  not  that  difference  in  the  freight  rate  tend  to  prevent  anv  cotton  from 
bein^  shipped  from  this  territory  to  the  Carolina  mills? — A.  It  has  that  effect  to  a 
certain  extent  The  high  rate  from  Memphis  as  compared  with  near-by  points  is 
against  it 

^  Q.  You  mean  points  near  to  the  Carolina  mills? — A.  Yes,  but  the  rates  are  rela- 
tively adjusted  from  bM  territory  on  the  Mississippi  River,  so  that  we  are  in  line 
with  those  points  in  the  distribution  of  our  cotton. 

Q.  What  excuse  does  the  railroad  make  for  chamns:  a  rate  so  much  higher  to  a 
point  80  much  nearer  Memphis  than  to  a  point  farther  on? — A.  The  rates  to  the 
coast  points  are  made  arbitrarily,  or  rather  by  river  competition  and  other  influ- 
ences that  they  can  not  control. 

Q.  The  effect,  however,  is  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  foreign  spinner,  is  it  not,  in 
his  cotton? — A.  Yes.  The  rates  to  Liverpool  are  sometimes  lower  than  to  CaroUna 
points. 

Q.  And  so  the  Carolina  mills,  instead  of  having  an  advantage  bv  their  nearness 
to  cotton,  are  really  at  a  disadvantage? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true  with  reference  to  Mem- 
phis and  adjacent  territory.  I  understand  the  objection  ui^ged  to  reducing  the  rates  to 
the  Carolina  mills  is  that  it  Would  result  ultimately  in  the  reduction  of  local  rates 
from  near-by  points. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  secure  a  reduction  of  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  had  it  under  correspondence  for  a  number  of  months. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  mills,  particularly  in  upper  South  Carolina, 
consume  very  much  more  cotton  than  is  raised  within  any  reasonable  distance,  and 
they  are  obhged  to  go  away  for  cotton.  Is  there  anv  reason,  if  that  is  the  case,  why 
thev  should  not  enjoy  at  least  the  same  rates  as  the  New  England  mills  on  their  cot- 
ton?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  My  contention  has  been  that  the  rates  from  Mem- 
phis should  be  the  same  to  the  Carolina  mills  as  to  Norfolk  and  other  Virginia  ports. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  alx)iit  water  transportation  to  New  York  and  Boston 
as  regards  rates? — A.  We  have  the  river  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  steamers 
thence  to  the  East  on  the  one  side,  and  then  we  have  the  river  from  here  to  Cincin- 
nati and  rail  thence. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  to  New  York  and  Boston  by  w^ay  of  New  Orleans,  by 
water? — A.  I  think  they  ])ublish  the  same  rates  as  all  rail. 

Q.  No  advantage  then  in  water  transportation  at  all? — A.  The  present  rail  rates 
are  fixed  by  that  water  transportation.  They  have  adjusted  themselves  to  these 
conditions. 

Q.  What  about  insurance  for  water  and  land  transportation? — A.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  insurance.  The  water  rate  from  here  to  the  East  by  the  way  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  5  cents  lower  than  the  railroad  rate,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference of  insurance,  and  make  provision  for  slow  time.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  What  are  the  rates  on  a  bale  of  cotton  from  here  to  the 
New  England  mill?^ — A.  To  Boston  points  a  rate  of  55i  cents  per  100  pounds,  estimat- 
ing 500  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  w*ith  the  rates  from  here  to  Liverpool? — A.  I  have  them  in 
the  oflice.    They  are  changing  all  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  state  approximately?  Is  it  higher? — A.  I  think  they  are  about  72 
cents.     I  have  not  noticed  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  Southern  Railroad,  fn)m  recent  statements  published, 
shows  a  degree  of  prosperity? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Apparently  there  is  no  excuwj  for  advancing  rates  and  maintaining  these  exceed- 
ingly hign  rates  to  local  point^ii  on  their  road? — A.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  have 
ever  earned  anything  on  their  stock,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  reasonable  to  accord 
them  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Southern  Railroad  paid  a  dividend  on  their  stock  last  year, 
and  possibly  another  the  Ist  of  April? — A.  On  preferred  stock  I  think  they  did.  I 
understand  that  under  the  old  conditions,  when  these  rates  were  in  effect,  they  did 
not  make  anything  on  their  stock.  That  is  the  rule  with  a  great  many  of  the  roads, 
and  especially  so  with  reference  to  the  Memphis  division  of  the  Southern. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  capitalization  of  the 
Southern  road? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  not  the  fact  that  these  rates  to  local  mills  in  the  Carolina^ 
are  so  nigh  due  entirely  to  their  being  local  points  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  noncom- 
petitive points,  which  other  roads  can  not  reach? — A.  That  is  quite  probable;  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  Therefore  they  make  a  fixed  arbitrary  of  17  points  above  the  rate  to  Norfolk, 
about  the  same  distance  from  here? — A.  I  assume  the  fact  that  these  are  local  points 
accounts  for  their  being  able  to  hold  a  higher  rate. 

Q.  They  have  power  to  make  the  rate? — A.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  Yes,  sir;  more  or  less. 

Q.  Under  the  present  law,  aswe  have  seen,  the  railroads  initiate  the  rate  of  freight 
and  submit  it  to  tne  conmiission,  and  it  remains  in  force,  even  if  the  commission  objects 
to  it,  until  the  question  is  decided  in  the  courts  as  to  its  being  a  fair  rate.  Do  you 
think  that  is  the  fair  and  proper  wav  in  which  it  should  be  handled  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  would  it  be  better  to  clothe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission wuth  power  to  inaugurate  the  rates  and  let  them  be  in  force  at  once  and  await 
the  decision  of  the  court  as  to  their  being  reasonable? — A.  We  think  that  would  be 
preferable,  of  course,  from  tlie  shippers'  standjyoint,  and  our  bureau  has  petitioned 
our  members  of  Congress  to  clothe  the  comniission  with  powers  to  adjust  rates  in 
correction  of  what  they  deem  to  be  discrimination. 

Q.  Would  your  bureau  be  willing  to  go  further  and  clothe  the  commission  with 
power  to  audit  and  examine  the  books  of  all  railroads  doing  interstate  business,  under 
competent  inspectors,  as  in  the  national  bank  system? — A.  Yes.  Is  that  incorporated 
in  Mr.  Cullom*s  amendment  to  the  bill  which  is  now  pending? 

Q.  It  is  covered  in  the  report  which  has  been  made  by  this  commission  to  Con- 
gress, which  was  submitted  early  in  February. — A.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  we  have  asked 
our  representatives  to  advocate  the  mioption  of  Mr.  CuUom's  amended  bill. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  the  Cullom  bill? — A.  With  a  few  changes.  We  rec- 
ommended that  the  fourth  section  should  carry  the  present  provision  as  to  different 
circumstances  and  conditions  not  requiring  the  strict  observance  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  interrupting).  You  do  not  want  to  make  the  lone  and  short 
haul  clause  mandatory? — A.  No;  we  do  not  think  that  would  l)e  fair,  and  I  think  it 
would  work  great  hardship  not  only  to  the  railroads  but  to  trade  centers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smy^th.  )  Before  you  accepted  this  position  with  the  Memphis  Freight 
Bureau,  were  you  not  connected  with  railroads? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  road? — A.  I  was  t-oiinected  with  tin*  freight  department  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  liailroad. 

Q.  That  18  part  of  the  Southern  system? — A.  It  is  now.  I  was  assistant  general 
freight  agent. 

Q.  Is  there  a  physical  division  or  pooling  system  among  the  railroads  here? — A.  I 
understand  there  is. 

Q.  So  no  road  can  do  more  than  its  quota,  or  if  it  does  it  gets  no  more  revenue? — 
A.  I  think  the  system  is  to  divide  the  cotton  business,  and  if  a  road  gets  more  than 
its  proportion,  and  the  shipper  insists  on  its  taking  more,  a  transfer  is  made  to  some 
other  road. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.)  And  a  road  gets  its  proportion  if  it  does  not  haul  any? — 
A.  No;  1  think  they  have  no  revenue  pool;  it  is  a  physical  pool,  and  unless  the  roads 
are  able  to  control  their  proportions  the  deficit  is  turned  over  to  them  by  some  road 
in  exceirs. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  The  effect  is,  if  the  railroad  has  received  its  full  (}uota  of 
cotton  or  other  commodities,  the  shi{>per  is  powerless  to  insist  on  his  shipments 
going  by  that  road;  it  will  transfer  it  to  another  road? — A.  That  is  the  way  "we 
understand  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  What  is  the  standard  or  basis  upon  which  it  is  made? — 
A.  The  agreement  as  to  proportion  is  based  on  the  movement  of  past  years. 

Q.  On  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  road? — A.  The  strength  of  the  lines  is  considered. 

Q.  As  Captain  Smyth  has  stated,  the  ultimate  effect  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  pooling  svstem? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a  pooling  system  is  a  good  thing  for  the  shipper? — 
A.  I  do  not    I  think  it  works  rather  to  nis  detriment. 

Q.  The  public  service  would  be  best  served  by  each  road's  having  its  own  rates 
and  affording  to  shippers  the  opportunity  of  having  his  goods  go  over  the  line  he 
prefer^ — A.  I  think  so.  There  is  one  thmg  they  claim  tmit  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion; that  is  that  under  the  present  system  the  rates  are  stable  and  are  alike  to  all 
parties. 

Q.  1  understand  you  said  at  the  beginning  that  the  rates  were  based  on  the  cost 
of  the  water  transportation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  water  transportation  of  cotton,  for  instance  to  Boston  and 
New  York,  has  there  at  any  time  been  a  barge  line  from  here  to  these  points  or  to 
the  Gulf^ — A.  There  has  been  no  business  of  late;  a  number  of  years  ago  it  was 
handled  by  barge  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Would  that  materially  decrease  the  expense? — A.  Under 
the  present  rates,  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  The  insurance  is  higher  when  shipped  by  water? — 
A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  feasible  to  ship  that  way  under  present  rates.  That 
would  be  done  if  they  should  advance  the  rates  from  Memphis. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  insurance  from  here  to  Norfolk  and  Pinners 
Point — the  insurance  rateei? — A.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  insure 
by  rail,  unless  it  is  under  the  general  policy  that  covers  all  liability  by  rail  and 
water  transportation.  I  think  uiey  accept  the  railroad's  bill  of  lading  as  sufficient 
insurance. 

Q.  The  insurance  rate  on  cotton  is  as  great  by  water  as  it  is  for  land  transporta- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  it  would  be  greater. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  are  your  local  rates  on  cot:ton  to  Memphis  from  points 
around?  Are  they  as  high  as  they  were  several  years  ago?  Any  reduction  in  the 
last  25  years? — A.  Yes;  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  last  6  years. 

Q.  How  is  that  fixed;  10  miles,  20  miles,  and  so  on? — A.  No.  I  think  it  is  con- 
trolled by  outside  competition  almost  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Tennessee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  established  these  local  rates  on  cotton? — A.  It  has  taken  no  action  on 
the  rate  question  at  all.  The  law  provides  they  shall  make  a  tariff  of  all  freights 
throughout  the  State,  but  they  have  never  done  so. 

Q.  You  consider  the  local  rates  on  cotton  to  Memphis  as  fair? — A.  No;  we  have 
some  contention.    Some  of  them  we  think  are  fair;  others  are  too  hi^h. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  kept  busy  looking  after  these  inequalities? — A.  Yes; 
thoroughly  so. 

Q.  And  you  will  touch  upon  the  question  of  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills? — A.  Yes; 
we  hope  to  get  that  adjusted,  although  we  have  not  had  very  much  encouragement. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause.  As  an  experienced  railroad  man,  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that 
subject  more  fully.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  l)elieve  that  matter  should  be  adjusted? — 
A.  It  is  a  very  intricate  question.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  outline  any  ^neral 
principles  that  would  govern  the  matter.  The  conditions  are  so  different  at  different 
points  that  it  is  hard  to  establish  any  rule. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reasons  why  it  will  cost  more  to  ship  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton from  Memphis,  for  instance,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  than  to  ship  the  same  bale  to 
a  New  England  mill? — A.  No;  it  would  not  cost  the  railroad  as  much  to  handle  the 
bale  of  cotton  to  Charlotte. 

Q.  It  taxes  the  shipper  more,  we  understand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  it  should? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  It  seems 
to  me  these  rates  should  oe  adjusted. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  simply  have  the  pcwer  to  do  it? — A.  I  think  they 
should  be  adjusted  more  nearly  in  relation  to  the  rates  to  the  Southern  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  The  causes  that  operate  in  that  instance  operate  in  all 
other  mstances  where  the  distance  is  about  equal,  do  they  not? — A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand your  question. 

Q.  The  causes  that  operate  in  that  instance  operate  in  all  other  instances  where 
the  intermediate  points  Dear  the  same  relation  to  the  initial  point  and  the  New  Ens- 
land  point  we  Bpeak  of? — A.  Not  in  all  cases.  Man^r  of  the  lines  undertake  to  apphr 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  strictly.  The  situation  with  reference  to  these  mills 
I  can  explain  in  this  way:  Very  frequently  we  have  had  here  what  you  might  call  a 
war  of  rates;  that  is,  under  competition  between  the  various  roads,  cotton  rates  to 
the  Eastern  points  have  been  reduced  below  a  pavins  basis.  Under  these  conditions 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  railroads  should  oe  forced  to  carry  that  competition 
to  their  local  territory,  where  they  have  to  get  the  principal  part  of  their  earnings. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  application  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  would  be  oppressive.  We  have  a  case  in  point  which  I  can  illustrate 
by,  and  that  is  in  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Memphis.  We  hold  these  rates  are 
entirely  too  high  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  the  East  to  St.  Louis.  We  are  in 
competition  actively  with  St.  Louis  to  all  points  on  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  and  our  contention  is  that  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Memphis  should  be  the 
same  as  to  St.  Louis.  The  railroads  B&y  that  they  can  not  make  that  adjustment,  to 
do  justice  to  Memphis,  without  destroying  their  whole  rate  structure  between  East- 
em  i>oints  and  Memphis.  That  line  of  reasoning  deprives  us  of  being  put  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  people  we  are  competing  with. 

Q.  The  practioe  of  the  railroad  companies,  we  understand,  is  to  meet  competition 
at^reat  shippinj^  centers,  and  to  impose  the  same  rate  generally  on  intermediate 

r)ints  alon^  their  own  road,  even  if  the  haul  is  shorter.  If  that  be  the  purpose,  and 
do  not  think  it  will  be  disputed,  does  it  not  operate  against  the  building  of  facto- 
ries and  other  industries  at  these  intermediate  points  along  its  own  line  of  railroad? — 
A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  In  the  end  what  interest  is  served  by  the  the  company?  Is  their  own  interest 
served  particularly  if  they  prevent  the  building  of  factories  and  mills  and  industries 
of  all  kmds  by  reason  of  this  discrimination  in  freights? — A.  Of  course  the  lower  the 
rates  to  and  irom  Uieir  local  points  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of  those 
points.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  only  question  is  whether  they  can 
afford  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Would  not  the  increase  of  business  coming  from  those  points 
more  than  reimburse  them  for  any  loss? — A.  It  might  and  it  might  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  there  any  distance  basis  that  might  be  adopted  that 
would  minimize  the  discnmination  against  intermediate  points?  I  ask  you  that 
question  as  an  experienced  railroad  man — ^iu  general  terms? — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  answer  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any? — ^A.  No. 

(Testimony  dosed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  11,  1900, 

TESTIMOlfY  OE  MB.  H.  E.  FTJLLEB, 

RepreBerUative  of  the  national  brotherhoods  of  railroad  employees  at  Washington  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Ftfty-sixth  Congress,  in  matters  pertaining  to  Tialionai  iegiskuion. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller,  legis- 
lative representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  JEneineers,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brothemood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  Phillips).  Will  you  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation, 
pleaseV — A.  H.  B.  Fuller,  1836  Sixth  avenue,  Beaverfalls,  Pa.;  l^islative  represen- 
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tative  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  Order  of 
Raibpoad  Telegraphers. 

Q.  Representative? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  Looking  after  matters  in  which  they  are  interested  in 
the  way  of  national  legislation. 

Q.  (fey  Mr.  Farquhar).  How  long  have  you  been  representative  of  the  brother- 
hoods here? — A.  Well,  over  a  year  now.  I  was  here  at  the  session  last  winter,  and 
came  here  a  little  while  after  the  owning  of  the  present  session  this  winter. 

Q.  Your  credential  as  representative  then  comes  from  all  of  those  separate  bodies? — 
A.  It  might  be  well  to  submit  my  credential;  I  have  it  right  here.  It  is  signed  by 
the  executive  officers  of  these  organizations. 

Mr.  Philups.  Will  the  secretary  please  read  it  for  the  information  of  the 
commission? 

(The  secretary  read  the  paper  submitted  by  the  witness,  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  6',  1S99. 
To  whom  these  presents  may  concern,  greeting: 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  following- 
named  railroad  labor  organizations,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  the  Brdth- 
erhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  6,  1899,  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller,  whose 
signature  appears  below,  was  duly  chosen  to  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  said 
organizations  at  Washington,  D.  C'.,  during  the  sessions  of  tne  Fifty Hsixth  Congress, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  national  legislation. 

P.  M.  Arthur, 
Grand  Chief  Engineer^  B.  of  L.  E. 

E.  E.  Clark, 
Grand  Oiief  Conductor,  0.  of  R.  C. 

F.  P.  Sargent, 
Grand  Master,  B.  of  L,  F. 

P.  H.  MORRISSBY, 

Grand  Master,  B.  of  R.  T. 
W.  V.  Powell, 
President,  0.  of  R.  T. 
H.  R.  Fuller,  Representative, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  not  representing  the  brotherhoods  now,  are  you 
employed  as  a  railroad  worker? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  It  might  be  well  to  give  you  a  statement  of  my  services 
and  the  fact  that  I  am  an  employee  in  actual  service  when  not  engage<l  here.  Here 
is  a  statement  from  my  general  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road Company. 

(The  secretary  read  the  statement  as  follows:) 

[The  Pittsbarg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  J.  B.  Yohe,  Keneral  miperintendent.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  SI,  1899, 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller  is  a  jMissenger  conductor  at  present  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  is  granted  leave  of 
absence  at  his  own  request. 

His  term  of  service  is  as  follows:  From  April  1, 1887,  to  May  17, 1889,  freight  brake- 
man;  from  May  17,  1889,  to  October  25,  1898,  freight  conductor;  from  October  25, 
1898,  to  date,  passenger  conductor. 

Yours, '  ruly,  J.  B.  Yohe,  General  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fuller  will 
now  be  read. 

(The  statement  was  read,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission:  Having  received  a  copy  of  your 
toi)ical  plan  of  inquiry  on  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  transpor- 
tation, with  an  invitation  to  make  answer  thereto,  I  desire  to  give  you  such  informa- 
tion on  questions  1  to  24  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  my  answers  being  mostly 
confined  to  the  conditions  of  those  classes  of  railroad  employees  which  comprise  the 
membership  of  the  five  railroad  labor  organizations,  i.  e.,  Brotherhoixl  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
Brothernood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Tel^raphers. 
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Tenns  and  condUioTis  of  employvimi. — Where  employees  are  organized  on  protective 
lines  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  are,  as  a  rule,  made  the  subjects  of 
mutual  written  agreement  between  them  and  their  employers.  This  is  generally 
done  through  committees  representing  the  employees  and  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  road.  These  agreements  generally  stipulate  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid, 
hours  of  labor,  pay  for  overtime,  ^conditions  of  advancement  in  the  service,  and  also 
make  provisions  for  fair  and  impartial  trials  for  employees  before  thev  are  suspended 
or  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  many  other  matters  which  are  of  much  mterest 
to  the  employees.  This  plan  has  been  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  the 
oi^nizations  of  the  employees,  and  it  gives  greater  satisfaction  than  where  the  men 
work  under  conditions  whol  ly  prescribed  b^  their  employers.  Where  the  employees 
are  unoi^ganized  they  do  not  enjoy  these  privileges,  and  are  compelled  to  work  under 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  employers,  which  experience  has  shown  are  not  so  fav- 
orable. A  fair  comimrison  of  the  conditions  of  organized  and  unorganized  labor 
will,  I  believe,  prove  to  the  unbiased  mind  that  kbor  organizations  are  a  great 
assistance  to  the  laboring  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  and  conditions  of  emplo>niient  mutually  agreed  to  and 
made  by  the  emplovees  and  the  companies,  the  companies  have  many  rules  and  con- 
ditions that  must  be  complied  with  by  the  men.  The  enginemen  are  required  to 
pasB  examinations  on  the  rules,  machinery,  and  the  workings  of  the  air  brake  and 
steam-heating  apparatuses.  Trainmen  are  required  to  pass  examinations  on  the 
rules  and  the  workings  of  the  air  brake  and  steam-heating  apparatuses;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  passenger  conductors  are  required  to  pass  exammations  on  their  duties, 
such  as  the  handling  of  coupon  tickets,  mileage  books,  and  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

These  requirements  are  right  and  fair;  indeed,  they  are  essential  to  the  safe  and 
successful  management  of  a  railroad,  and  they  are  so  considered  by  the  employees; 
but  there  are  manv  other  conditions  under  which  men  are  required  to  work  tnat  they 
think  are  very  unfair,  and  great  objections  are  made  to  them.  For  instance,  some 
companies  have  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  that  employees  should  not 
hold  membership  in  any  labor  organization.  The  employees  think  this  is  an 
encroachment  upon  their  liberties,  and  many  protests  have  been  made;  and  as  a 
result  of  such  protests  some  States  have  passed  laws  forbidding  the  practice;  but  in 
some  cases  sucn  laws  have  been  declared  by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional.  An 
act  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  June  1,  1898,  forbids  this  practice,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  being  violated. 

Some  companies  require  as  a  condition  of  employment  that  the  employees  become 
members  of  the  relief  associations  conducted  by  such  companies.  This  the  men  also 
consider  unfair.  Section  10  of  the  act  approved  June  1,  1898,  also  forbids  this  prac- 
tice, but  nevertheless  men  who  do  not  signify  a  desire  to  join  them  are  not  given 
employment. 

New  employees  are  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  and  only  those  who 
are  sound  in  body  and  limb  are  given  employment.  This  rule  has  worked  great 
injury  to  many  good,  competent,  and  experienced  employees  who  have  received  a 
slight  injury  while  in  the  service  of  one  company  when  they  seek  employment  with 
another.  This  rule  would  not  seem  so  unjust  if  the  physical  defect  rendered  the 
man  unfit  to  perform  the  service  sought.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  in  many 
instances  men  are  refused  employment  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  a  small 
part  of  a  hand  or  foot,  which,  1  might  say,  would  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  their 
performing  their  duties.  I  have  given  some  thought  to  this  question,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  good  reason  why  the  companies  should  adopt  such  a  stringent 
nile. 

Many  companies  have  also  adopted  an  age  limit — ^that  is,  they  will  not  give  employ- 
ment to  men  who  are  over  a  certain  age.  The  limit  varies;  some  roads  make  it  as  loi* 
as  25  years  while  others  have  placed  it  as  high  as  40  years.  There  is  one  thing  sure  to 
result  from  the  physical  examination  and  the  age  limit,  and  that  is  the  overstocking 
of  the  railroad  labior  market,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  thousands  of  railroad 
employees  are  injured  every  year,  and  many  who  lose  employment  with  one  company 
will  find  themselves  (lel>arre<i  by  the  age  limit  when  they  seek  employment  witli 
another.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  181'8 
(page  63)  gives  the  ratio  of  trainmen  injured  to  those  employed  as  1  to  11,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  a  great  many  of  these  were  not  injured  to  the  extent  of  being 
inca()acitated  from  performing  the  duties  of  trainmen.  I  can  not  give  you  any  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  thrown  on  the  market  on  account  of  the  age  limit, 
but  when  we  look  around  and  see  the  great  army  of  employees  who  are  over  the  age 
of  30  or  40  yearn,  it  is  not  hard  to  predict  the  result  of  a  rule  which  denies  them 
employment  by  other  companies  when  tliey  lo^^e  their  present  situations. 
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I  believe  there  should  be  l^;i8lation  requiring  railroad  coiiii)anie8  to  keep  their 
rates  of  wages  and  rules  governing  the  conditions  of  employment  posted  in  conspicu- 
ous places  where  they  can  be  seen  by  their  emplojrees.  This  would  enable  the 
employees  to  at  all  times  know  just  what  compensation  to  expect  for  the  various 
kinds  of  service.    It  would  prevent  much  controversy  and  give  greater  satisfaction. 

Rates  of  wages. — ^The  rates  of  waj^  of  the  different  classes  of  employees  vary  con- 
siderablv,  the  engineers  being  paid  the  highest  rate,  conductors  the  next  highest; 
then  follow  the  firemen,  brakemen,  and  telegraphers,  the  telegraphers  receiving  the 
lowest  rate  of  all.  I  understand  that  the  executive  officers  of  our  organizations  nave 
furnished  the  commission  with  figures  showing  the  amounts  paid  to  each  class,  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  any  further  data;  but  if  the  commission  desires  it,  I 
would  be  elad  to  furnish  it  with  some  of  the  schedules  of  wages  now  in  force  on  some 
of  the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabks.  )  I  would  like  to  know  right  there  why  it  is  that  tel^raphers 
are  paid  the  lowest  wages? — A.  Well.  I  think  the  greatest  reason  for  it  is  that  they 
have  been  the  last  to  oiganize,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  work  longer  hours 
for  a  day  and  get  less  pay  than  the  other  classes. 

Q.  Obviously,  they  are  skilled  employees? — ^A.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  And  must  have  a  verv  laige  responsibility  for  human  lifer — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  property? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  Are  not  many  of  them  quite  young  men,  also? — A. 
Well,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  young  men,  but  there  are  not  as  many  boys 
emploved  nowadays  as  there  used  to  oe  as  telegraph  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Is  there  an  overplus  of  telegraph  operators  on  the  market 
now? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  just  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  the  business  colleges  of  the  country  still  turn  out  telegraph  operators? — A. 
Well,  I  believe  there  are  some  places  that  do. 

Q.  In  the  telegraph  business  do  they  apprentice  the  learners?  Are  they  connected 
with  the  railroads  and  with  the  telegraph  work  of  the  railroads  where  they  learn,  or 
do  they  learn  outside  and  go  into  the  roadfi? — A.  Well,  there  are  some  who  learn 
with  the  agents  and  operators  along  the  roads,  and  then,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe 
there  are  collegefr—telegraph  school?— which  educate  them. 

Q.  You  can't  ^ve  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  number  of  telegraphers  compared  to  the 
needs  of  the  service? — A.  No;  I  can  not  give  you  any  figures  on  that  point. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  strikes  here  on  this  Southern  railway  system,  was  it  much  of 
a  difficulty  for  the  railroad  there  to  fill  the  places  of  those  men  who  went  out?— A. 
Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  proper  information  in  regard  to  that 
strike  to  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  as  a  member  of  the  order  think  that  any  one  of  your  brotherhoods  can 
successfully  strike  without  the  cooperation  of  one  or  more  of  the  brotherhoods? — A. 
Well,  I  think  they  can  successfully  to  some  d^ree.  Circumstances  in  each  particu- 
lar case  would  govern  more  or  less.  We  must,  however,  agree  that  the  more  com- 
pact the  employees  are  in  an  organization,  whether  it  be  one  organization  or  sev- 
eral federated  together,  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  cope  with  the  employer. 
In  other  words,  my  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the  men  in  one  certain  class  of 
employment  can  l>enefit  by  a  trades  union  of  their  own,  it  is  just  as  logical  to  carry 
it  lurtner,  so  that  all  can  benefit  by  several  tradea  unions  coming  together,  when 
they  are  all  interested  in  the  questions  at  issue. 

Q^  In  case  of  a  strike,  for  instance,  with  the  telegraphers  on  a  railroad  system 
there,  do  the  striking  parties  usually  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the  other  orders? — A. 
Well,  we  had  a  federation  a  short  time  ago,  but  it  was  dissolved.  According  to  the 
laws  of  that  federation  one  organization  couM  not  strike  without  they  all  did.  It  is 
not  so  now,  however.  Each  organization  is  by  itself,  and  it  does  not  have  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  other  oiganizations  before  its  members  can  strike. 

(Continuing  to  read:) 

jBans  and  sUUrilily  of  wages. — ^Numerous  reasons  are  offered  by  railroad  companies 
why  wages  should  not  be  raised,  and  why  wages  should  be  reduced.  A  falling  off 
in  tne  volume  of  business  is  generally  the  reason  offered  for  a  reduction.  Requests 
for  advances  are  generally  met  with  many  aiguments  against  an  increase.  As  a  rule 
wages  are  not  advanced  voluntarily,  and  generally  where  reductions  have  been  made 
on  account  of  a  decrease  in  business  the  wages  are  not  voluntarily  restored  when 
business  increases,  restorations  being  generally  made  on  the  request  of  the  employees 
through  their  oinanizations. 

The  stability  of  wages  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  volume  of  business  done, 
but  the  one  great  essential  to  the  receiving  ana  maintaining  of  fair  wages  is  a 
thorough  organization  of  the  employees,  led  by  fearless  yet  conscientious  men,  men 
who  are  capable  of  knowing  right  m)m  wrong  and  who  will  unceasingly  contend  for 
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the  former,  but  shrink  from  resorting  to  the  latter  k>  gain  any  end.  Experience 
lias  shown  that  those  employees  who  are  unoiganized  suffer  the  most  from  wage 
reductions. 

Discharge  and  suspengiorij  and  the  reason  therefor. — The  reasons  for  dischai^  and 
suspension  are  numerous,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  name  all  of 
them.  The  plans  of  discipline  in  use  on  some  roads  diner  somewhat  from  the  plans 
in  vogue  on  others,  and  an  act  that  would  be  considered  a  serious  offense  on  one  road 
niisht  be  treated  lightly  on  another.  This  is  due  to  the  differences  of  oi)inion  of 
different  officers  as  to  the  best  way  to  handle  men,  some  of  them  thinking  that 
severe  discipline,  even  for  small  onenses,  is  the  best,  while  others  believe  that  a 
better  feeling  exists  between  the  company  and  the  men  where  the  employees  are 
not  severely  disciplined  for  trivial  offenses,  which  have  caused  no  accidents  and 
little  inconvenience. 

The  ^neral  reasons  for  discharge  and  suspension  are  violation  of  rules,  negligence, 
responsibility  for  accidents,  oversleeping^  and  intemperance. 

There  are  manv  instances  where  men  have  b^n  discharged  and  suspended 
unjustly  by  subordinate  officers,  and  have  appealed  their  cases  to  their  oi^Kinizations, 
which,  throueh  their  committees,  have  taken  their  cases  to  the  higher  officers  of  the 
road  and  established  their  innocence,  and  the  men  have  been  reinstated  in  the  serv- 
ice and  paid  for  all  time  lost  on  account  of  such  dischai^e  or  suspension.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  accomplished  through  the  labor  organizations,  for  if  the  men  were  not 
organized,  they  would  hardly  dream  of  getting  such  consideration  at  the  hands  of  a 
general  manager.  It  is  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  oraanization  that  gets  the 
general  manager's  ear  and  causes  him  to  notify  his  suborainate  officers  that  the 
employees  have  rights  that  must  be  respected. 

Employees  have  been  discharged,  and  threatened  with  discharge,  for  being  mem- 
bers of  labor  oiganizations,  and  for  being  active  in  the  work  of  the  same.  They  have 
also  been  discluirged  for  taking  part  in  political  and  legislative  matters  looking  to 
their  best  interests;  but  this  is  covered  up  by  assigning  other  causes  for  such  dischai^s. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  work  put  upon  employees  by  the  adoption  of  heavier 
engines  and  longer  trains,  manv  roads  have  introduced  new  systems  of  reporting. 
These  new  forms  of  reports  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  detailed  information, 
and  in  many  cases  it  requires  almost  twice  as  much  time  to  fill  them  out  as  it  did  to 
fill  out  the  ones  formerly  in  use.  Then,  too,  employees  are  required  to  report  many 
matters  that  formerly  no  note  was  made  of.  This  greatly  increased  mental  strain 
upon  employees  has,  I  believe,  caused  many  of  them  to  overlook  some  important 
part  of  their  work,  for  which  they  were  dischai^g|ed  or  suspended. 

I  believe  this  tendency  to  pile  so  much  clerical  work  upon  employees  is  wrong, 
and  the  overtaxed  minds  of  trainmen,  actually  engaged  in  tne  movement  of  trains, 
should  be  relieved  by  taking  from  them  all  clerical  work  which  can  be  done  just  as 
well  by  office  clerks  whose  minds  are  not  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
safe  handling  of  our  freight  and  passenger  trains. 

I  believe  there  should  be  legislation  requiring  railroad  companies  to  allow 
emplovees  accused  of  any  offense  to  see  and  hear  all  evidence  against  them;  and, 
if  mschaiged,  to  give  them  in  writing  the  specific  reasons  therefor. 

Blacklisting. — Tne  present  plan  of  blacklisting  is  carried  on  by  private  correspond- 
ence between  the  companv  from  which  the  man  seeks  employment  and  his  former 
employers.  While  this  plan  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  use  some  years  ago, 
I  believe  it  is  guite  as  effective,  if  not  more  so.  It  is  generally  done  in  this  way: 
The  man  seeking  employment  is  required  to  fill  out  a  blank  form  prescribed  by  the 
employer,  on  which  he  gives  his  name,  age,  and,  in  detail,  his  personal  description, 
ana  in  some  cases  must  give  his  photograph.  He  must  also  give  the  names  of  all 
roads  he  has  worked  on  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the  cause  for  leaving  the 
same.  With  this  information  at  hand,  the  employer  wTites  to  the  former  employers, 
and  if  their  reference  is  not  satisfactory,  he  is  not  given  employment.  On  these 
blank  applications  for  employment  men  are  requir^  to  answer  many  other  ques- 
tions, to  which  they  must  make  oath;  and  I  know  of  one  road  on  which  the  train- 
master's chief  clerk  is  a  notary  public,  and  administers  the  oath  to  the  applicant, 
and  chaises  him  50  cents  therefor.  This  same  company  also  requires  the  applicant 
to  pay  a  lee  of  $1  for  a  medical  examination,  providing  he  is  accepted  as  an  employee. 
I  submit  a  copy  of  the  above-described  form: 

[Fonn4«3C.T.] 

The Railroad  Company. 

Instructions. — All  applications  for  emplovment  as  a^nts,  operators,  engineers,  fire- 
men, engine  dispatchers,  conductors,  brakemen,  train  baggage  men,  yard  masters, 
assistant  yard  masters,  switch  tenders,  signal  men,  tower  men,  crossing  flagmen,  gate- 
men,  and  such  other  employees  as  may  m  designated  by  the  general  superintendent. 
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must  be  made  by  the  applicant  himself  in  duplicate  on  this  blank  and  sworn  to  before 
a  notary  public.  The  applicant  will  then  report  to  the  company's  surgeon  to  have  his 
sight  ana  hearing  testea,  and  when  position  applied  for  is  in  the  engine,  train,  or 
switching  service,  for  a  physical  examination  also.  Surgeons  making  such  tests  and 
examinations  will  report  result  of  same  in  proper  place  on  this  blank,  sending  one 
report  to  the  emplovmg  officer  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  examining  surgeon. 
A  fee  of  $1  will  he  chaiged  for  making  such  examinations,  and  the  same  will  be  paid 
by  the  companv,  unless  the  applicant  is  accepted  as  an  employee,  in  which  case  the 
amount  of  tne  fee  will  be  deducted  from  his  wa^. 

Note. — When  this  application  blank  is  property  filled  out  and  sworn  to,  the  appli- 
cant may  be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  on  probation^  provided  there  is  need  for  nis 
services  and  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  before  he  can  be  considered  an  accepted  employee  the  written 
approval  of  the  employing  officer  must  be  obtained. 


1.  Name  in  full, 

2.  Date  of  birth, 

3.  Height, ft. 

hair,  ;  eyes,  

eyes,  - — ;;  size  of  eyes,  - 


APPLICATION   FOR  SITUATION   AS 

A 


.    Ace,  — 

Place  of  birth, 

inches;  form, ;  weight, 

-;  nose. 


Railroad  experience, 


Remarks: 


—  lbs. ;  complexion, ; 

;  hair  on  face,  ;  color,  ;  color  of 


4.  Name  of  wife,  if  living  (if  unmarried,  so  state), 
street,  and  number), . 

5.  Name  of  father  and  mother,  if  living, 

(city,  street,  and  number). 


■;  residence  (city, 
;  residence 


6.  If  unmarried  and  parents  are  not  living,  name  and  address  of  nearest  relative. 


7.  Names  and  addresses  of  any  persons  dependent  on  you  for  support  or  to  whose 
support  you  are  contributing, . 

8.  By  whom  employed  at  present? ;  where? ;  No. ,  street, ; 

town  or  city, ;  State  of . 

In  what  capacity  are  you  employed? 


9.  Why  did  you  leave  yoUr  last  place? 


10.  State  what  railroad  experience  you  have  had,  giving  names  of  roads,  in  what 
capacity  employed,  length  of  8er\ace  on  each  road,  fi  you  have  not  previously  been 
employed  by  a  railroad  company,  state  by  whom  ana  when  and  where  you  were 
employed.  (Applicant  must  here  give  his  history  for  last  5  years,  beginning  with 
his  position  of  5  years  ago  and  giving  each  year  in  regular  order  down  to  date. ) 


Dates. 

Employed  at. 

In  serrice  of  firm 

Under  manairer  or 

Reason  (or  leav- 

From— 

To- 

An- 

AddreflB. 

or  company.      |   superintendent. 

1 

ing. 

11.  Whom  do  you  wish  notified  in  case  of  injury? 

12.  Have  you  ever  been  injured?    If  so,  when? 
idc 


Where? 


How? 


And  extent  of  injuries? 


13.  Have  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  any  litigation  with  any  railroad  company? 


14.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  emplov  of  the  - 


Railroad  Company  before? 

If  po,  state  when,  in  what  capacity,  on  wfiat  division,  and  cause  of  leaving.    . 

15.  Do  you  use  intoxicating  liquors?    . 

16.  Have  you  ever  before  made  application  for  employment  and  been  subjected  to 


lo.  nave  you  ever  oeiore  maae  appiic 
a  physical  examination?    If  so,  wnen? 


Where? 


physician  was  examination  made? 


And  by  what 


-.    And  were  you  accepted  or  rejected? 


17.  My  hearing  is  — -  and  eyesight ,  and  I able  to  distinguish  colors. 


My  present  address  is 

Date  at this day  of 


State  of 


(Sign  here) 


-,  1- 


-,  m: 


,  Courily  of 

,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  applicant  named  in  the 

foregoing  application;  that  said  applii^ation  is  signed  by  him,  and  that  the  answers 
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to  questions  in  said  application  are  made  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  that  each  and 
all  of  the  answers  contained  in  said  application  are  true. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  l)efore  me  this day  of ,  1- 


-,  Notary  Public. 


I  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  reg:ulation8  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  employees  of  the  operating  department  of  the '• —  Railroad  Company 

and  all  amendments  thereto,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  current  time-table,  and  agree  to 
familiarize  mvself  with  and  observe  all  the  same  and  to  keep  advised  of  such  amend- 
ments to  said  rules  as  may  be  hereafter  made,  and  have  had  explained  to  me  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  service  in  w^hich  I  am  about  to  engage. 

Dated this day  of ,  1 . 

Surgeon^  s  certificate. 

[To  be  filled  out  and  signed  after  a  personal  examination  by  the  company's  surgeon  at  •  -^  and 

approved  by  company's  oculist.] 

The  following  is  the  result  of  ray  examination  of  Mr. . 


[To  be  signed  by  applicant  in  presence  of  examiner.] 

1.  When  placed  at  a  distance  of  (20)  feet  from  the  test  types,  the  last  (5)  letters 

read  correctly  by  the  applicant  are  right  eye (20)  left  eye (20) 

both  eyes . 

2.  A.  The  applicant  selects  skeins  numbered  as  follows,  as  being  of  the  same  color 
as  test  skein  A.    . 


B.  The  following  as  l>eing  of  the  same  color  as  test  skein  B.    . 

C.  The  following  as  lx?ing  of  the  same  color  as  test  skein  C.    . 

3.  The  applicant  hears  the  tick  of  a  watch  with  the  right  ear  at inches;  with 

the  left  ear  at inches.    For  ordinary  conversation  at  a  distance  of  twenty  (20) 

feet,  the  hearing  is (expressed  in  fractions). 

I  find  that  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  been  successfully  vaccinated;  that  he  is 
not  suffering  from  any  disease  or  disability  other  than  noted,  and  that  he  does  not 
manifest  any  evidence  of  an  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

I  hereby  certify  that,  having  examined  him  for  defects  of  vision,  color,  perception, 

and  hearing,  and  for  other  physical  defects,  I  find  him  |  (j^^alified  j  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
position  of 


Disqualifying  defects . 

Defects  that  do  not  disqualify 
Remarks: . 


Examined  by , 

Surgeon  at 
Date  of  examination 


[To  be  signed  by  sui^eon  making  the  examination.] 
Approved: 


-,  Oculist. 


(Reverse  side:)  Form  483  C.  T.  The Railroad  Co. applica- 
tion of for  position  as ;  dated ,  1 ;  employed 

,  1 ;  approved .    This  indorsement  to  be  filled  out  and 

signed  by  employing  ofticer.     Memoranda . 

I  might  add  here,  this  is  the  form  used  by  the  road  on  which  the  train  master's 
chief  clerk  is  a  notary  public  and  administers  the  oath  to  the  applicant  for  employ- 
ment. This  road  has  no  "relief"  or  "hospital"  department,  but  still  it  requires  its 
employees  in  engine,  train,  and  switching  service  to  pass  a  physical  examination. 

I  have  been  told,  too,  by  men  who  sought  employment  from  this  company  that 
this  physical  examination  is  so  rigid  and  searching  that  when  they  go  before  the  sur- 
geon they  are  required  to  strip  themselves  stark  naked. 

I  desire  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  the  note  in  the  instructions  at  the  top 
of  this  application.    You  will  see  that  it  allows  the  applicant  to  enter  the  service  "  on 
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probation''  after  he  ha«  sworn  to  the  application  blank.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  man  to  work  immediately  wtien  they  are  badly  in  need  of  his  service, 
without  waiting  to  hear  from  his  former  employer.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  remarkable  words  in  this  same  ''note:''  ''But  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  before  he  can  be  considered  an  accepted  employee  the  written  approval  of 
the  employing  officer  must  be  obtained."  It  is  by  these  words,  injected  into  this 
paper  that  the  employee  signs,  that  they  get  the  authority  to  dismiss  a  man  after 
they  have  heard  from  the  former  employer.  If  the  reference  is  not  suitable,  the 
"employing  officer"  simply  withholds  his  "written  approval"  from  the  "applica- 
tion blank,"  and  the  employee  is  therefore  dropped  from  the  service. 

By  this  plan  men  are  sometimes  given  work  and  permitted  to  remain  in  the  8cn'i(*e 
sometimes  as  long  as  two  months,  and  are  then  discharged. 

You  will  see  by  this  that  although  this  paper  says  tney  are  not  "accepted"  em- 
ployees, men  have  been  hired  into  the  service  and  periormed  actual  work  for  quite  a 
period  of  time,  and,  to  put  it  in  its  true  light,  were  discharged  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  letters  written  b>^  their  former  employers  were  not  satis^tory. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  application  is  the  reference  feature,  which  enables 
the  former  employer,  if  he  is  so  disposed  (and  a  great  many  of  them  are),  to  keep  a 
former  employee  from  obtaining  employment  elsewhere  by  carrying  on  private  cor- 
respondence with  the  officers  of  the  road  on  which  the  man  tries  to  get  work.  If 
the  employee  was  permitted  to  see  the  chai]ges  made  against  him  by  the  former 
employer  and  allowed  to  combat  them,  the  objection  would  not  be  so  great;  but  he 
is  oemed  this  privilege  and  is  only  told  that  "his  references  were  not  good  and  he 
can  not  be  accepted  as  an  employee;"  and  he  goes  to  some  other  road  for  employ- 
ment, gives  the  same  references,  and  in  a  short  period  is  told  the  same  story.  In 
some  cases  they  are  not  told  that  their  references  are  not  good,  but  are  told  that  they 
are  dismissed  for  some  other  reason.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  man  got  new 
employment  with  a  company  which  operated  a  relief  department  in  which  einplovees 
were  compelled,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  participate,  and  which  required  the 
employee  to  pass  a  medical  examination,  and,  although  the  physician  who  examined 
him  told  him  that  he  had  passed  a  good  examination,  after  nis  former  employer  had 
been  heard  from  he  was  told  by  the  yard  master  that  his  medical  examination  was  not 
satisfactory  and  he  could  not  be  retained  in  the  service.  This  statement  made  by  the 
yard  master  was  untrue,  and  further  proof  of  its  falsity  was  sho^ni  by  the  fact  that 
this  same  man  afterwards  entered  tne  employ  of  this  same  company  and  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  for  its  relief  department,  the  only  difference  beins:  that 
he  went  to  work  on  another  division  of  the  road.  Men  have  traveled  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  but  still  the  former  employer  has  by  this  secret  plan  kept 
them  from  obtaining  employment  in  railroad  service,  althougn  it  may  be  that  these 
men  have  been  guilty  of  no  wrong,  have  not  broken  any  rules  of  the  company,  have 
not  caused  any  accident  or  the  loss  of  any  property,  but  have  only  exercised  their 
right  to  leave  the  service  rather  than  submit  to  some  wrong  that  was  being  imposed 
upon  them  by  some  officer. 

The  second  objection  to  this  application  is  the  requiring  of  an  applicant  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  has  ever  had  any  litigation  with  any  railroad  company.  The  rea- 
son, apparent  to  me,  why  a  railroad  company  should  ask  this  question  is  to  create 
a  fear  in  the  minds  of  employees  that  if  they  institute  damage  suits  against  their 
employers  it  will  act  as  a  hindrance  to  their  obtaining  emplovment  on  other  roads. 
The  laws  of  the  land  give  the  people  the  rij^ht  to  seek  rcdress  through  the  courts,  and 
surely  a  railroad  employee  who  has  been  inmred  through  the  negligence  of  a  railroad 
company  should  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  think  such  a  question  in  an  applica- 
tion for  employment  is  entirely  out  of  place. 

The  thira  objection  is  the  requiring  of  an  applicant  to  make  oath  to  his  application. 
This  is  objected  to  on  moral  grounds.  There  are  times  and  circumstances  which 
make  it  necessary  to  place  men  under  oath  to  get  the  truth,  and  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  its  use  on  extraordinary  occasions,  but  I  believe  the  more  limited  we  are  in  its 
use  the  more  solemnity  attaches  to  its  taking,  and  therefore  good  results  can  be 
expected;  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  common  use  of.  the  reverence  now  shown  it  will 
gradually  grow  less,  and  thereby  its  usefulness  will  be  impaired.  And  I  can  conceive 
of  no  one  influence  that  would  contribute  more  to  this  result  than  these  actions  of 
our  railroad  cOtnpanies  in  using  the  oath  as  an  instrument  to  keep  bread  and  butter 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  famines  of  the  unfortunate  employees  who  are  looking  for 
employment,  for  they  have,  through  their  secret  plan  of  blacklisting,  deprived  men 
of  the  chance  to  earn  a  living,  and  I  might  say  almost  compelled  them  to  first  make 
false  statements  and  then  m&e  oath  to  their  truthfulness  in  order  to  secure  employ- 
ment The  moral  effect  of  such  a  system  is  to  be  deplored.  I  say  this  with  all  respect 
to  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  railroad  employees  of  the  country.    There  is  no 
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class  more  faithful  than  they,  and  none  upon  whom  more  dependence  can  be  placed; 
but  they  are  only  human,  and  they  must  either  see  their  families  want  or  meet  this 
condition  by  swearing  to  a  false  statement 

When  this  plan  of  reference  was  first  put  into  use  by  the  railroad  companies,  the 
officers  of  the  roads  said  it  was  only  to  be  used  to  set  rid  of  that  class  of  employees 
who  would  work  onl^  a  short  time  m  one  place  and  would  become  intoxicated  every 
pay  day  and  quit  their  jobs  and  so  to  some  other  road,  leaving  their  debts  unpaid. 

As  this  class  of  men  was  as  unfiivorable  to  these  oiiganizations  as  it  was  to  the  rail- 
road companies,  no  great  objection  was  made  by  them  at  first,  although  it  was  sus- 
picioned  that  the  plan  was  never  intended  to  stop  where  its  originators  said  it  would ; 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  until  these  predictions  were  verified.  It  was  soon  used 
against  eood  men,  simply  to  gratify  the  minds  of  unscrupulous  officers,  and  so  unre- 
lenting have  they  been  in  applving  this  system  that  thev  nave  driven  men  to  despera- 
tion. As  an  evidence  of  this  ract  I  submit  to  you  the  following  editorial,  taken  irom 
bhe  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  April,  1895.  which  contains  a  short  story  which 
must  be  appalling  to  anyone  who  will  meditate  for  one  moment: 


"the  blackliot. 


"To  stigmatize  a  person  as  untrustworthy,  to  place  his  name  on  record  for  the  gen- 
eral information  of  those  seeking  a  knowledge  of  his  reputation  as  a  workman,  or  as 
anything  else,  for  the  purpose  of  branding  him  as  an  untrustworthy  or  even  danger- 
ous person,  is  to  blacklist  nim.  In  the  past  few  months  the  force  oi  this  most  potent 
weapon  of  capitalism  has  been  felt  as  never  before.  While  it  may  be  an  easy  way  to 
dispose  of  the  matter,  for  many  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  something  of  its 
workings,  to  dismiss  it  with  a  laugh  and  the  statement  *  There  is  nothing  in  it, '  the  stub- 
born fact  remains  there  is  something  in  the  blacklist,  and  it  is  preventing  many  ^ood, 
reliable  men  (whose  only  fault  is  they  struck,  as  they  believed,  for  what  was  right) 
from  obtaining  work  at  any  employment  To  discover  and  to  prove  a  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  tnis  gigantic  system  of  blackmail  as  it  is  being  enforced  at  this  time  are 
two  different  things.  While  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  minds  of  workingmen 
(who  have  sinned)  of  the  existence  of  such  a  plan  to  drive  them  off  the  earth,  they 
seldom  if  ever  secure  the  necessary  evidence  to  prove  what  they  know  to  be  true. 
Since  the  strike  of  last  summer  the  man  looking  for  railroad  work  who  can  not  satis- 
factorily account  for  his  whereabouts  and  actions  during  that  time  by  proof  positive, 
furnished  by  a  railroad  company,  had  better  have  stood  still  and  waited  for  some- 
thing to  come  to  him,  for  he  nas  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  looking  for  it  Hid  pre- 
vious record  discharged  him  at  every  point  he  was  able  to  get  to  work  (few  enough 
in  number),  and  made  of  him  a  tramp  and  an  outcast  because  he  had  violated  a  cor- 
poration commandment  for  which  there  could  be  no  forgiveness  granted.  There  is 
no  crime  so  black,  no  criminal  so  far  beyond  pardon  as  the  man  who  has  brought 
himself  under  the  displeasure  of  united  capital  oy  being  a  participant  in  a  strike.  It 
seems  x^eculiar  that  this  offense  is  punishable  by  a  j)enalty  almost  as  harsh  as  death 
itself.  It  condemns  a  man  to  wander  over  the  earth  in  a  hopeless,  discouraging  effort 
to  obtain  employment  which  he  can  not  be  given  because  of  a  damnable  agreement 
between  the  managers  of  capital,  until  finally,  in  desperation,  he  takes  his  own  life 
rather  than  prolong  it  under  the  detestable  conditions  of  living  as  a  tramp.  To  bear 
out  this  statement  we  quote  this  news  item : 

^** Denver f  March  7. — J.  A.  Hamilton,  conductor  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  until 
the  strike  of  last  year,  put  a  ball  through  his  head  this  afternoon  at  the  American 
House,  where  he  had  registered  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  He  had  been  out  of  work  ever 
since  the  strike.  He  ran  a  train  out  of  Williams,  Ariz.  Since  that  time  he  had  trav- 
eled over  the  entire  West,  but  almost  everywhere  he  had  found  the  dread  blacklist 
ahead  of  him,  and  where  he  did  get  work  it  was  only  for  a  day  or  two  until  employ- 
ers found  out,  and  then  he  would  receive  his  letters  of  dismissal  with  the  statement 
that  he  did  not  give  satisfaction.  As  a  last  hope  he  wrote  to  his  old  train  master,  and 
yesterday  received  a  letter  that  he  could  not  promise  anything  to  a  man  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  strike.' 

"This  is  one  instance  wherein  one  fugitive  from  corporation  wrath  has  in  despera- 
tion taken  his  life  to  escape  the  persecution  of  his  relentless  enemies.  How  many 
more  unfortunates  have  fallen  in  their  attempts  to  make  a  living- can  not  be  known, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  the  case  of  Hamilton  is  not  an  isolated  one.  By  what  right,  legal 
or  moral,  can  a  corporation  or  combination  of  corporations  hound  a  man  to  his  grave 
for  the  awful  offense  of  quitting  his  employment?  Managers  of  corporations  wa^ 
war  against  one  another,  yet  they  do  not  presume  to  refuse  to  do  business  when  it  is 
necessary.  There  is  no  stern  refusal  on  their  part  because  some  one  of  their  own 
clique  has  given  them  the  worst  of  a  bargain.    Men  make  mistakes  and  are  generally 
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the  better  for  the  experience.  Railroad  men  are  human,  impulsive,  and  perhaps 
often  in  error,  but  that  gives  no  employer  a  right  to  prevent  them  from  earning  a 
livins  somewhere  else.  A  most  oommendable  law  has  been  introduced  in  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  looking  to  a  correction  of  this  growing  evil.  It  reads:  'The  term 
**  blacklisting"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  entry,  pnvate  or  otherwise,  on  a  book 
or  books  of  record,  official  or  otherwise,  or  upon  a  private  or  public  bulletin  of  any 
nature  whatsoever,  by  any  person  or  persons,  corporations,  firms,  oiiganizations, 
associations,  societies  being  orgamized,  of  the  names  oi  any  person  or  persons,  corpora- 
tions, firms,  oiiganizations,  associations,  or  societies,  which  may  operate  in  any  manner 
to  debar,  hinder,  or  restrain  any  workinsman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  from  procuring 
employment,  or  seek  to  require  or  compel  an^  workingman,  laborer,  or  mecnanic  not 
to  be  or  become  a  member  of  any  labor  oiganization  within  this  State.'  Provision  is 
also  made  against  watermarks  and  other  cipher  or  secret  writing.  The  bill  makes 
penalty  for  Blacklisting  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  and  confinement  in  the  State 
prison  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  1  year.  The  measure  is  all  right  and  its  intents 
are  unquestionable,  but  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  effectiveness  rests  in  the 
tact  that  proof  can  not  be  obtained  sufficient  to  secure  conviction.  Men  may  be 
reasonably  certain  their  surmises  are  correct  and  still  lack  the  necessary  evidence  to 
substantiate  their  beliefs.  The  question  of  record  is  a  broad  one  in  its  own  way.  No 
man  can  ask  for  a  recommendation  unless  he  has  it  honestly  coming  him,  and  for 
him  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  explore  private  matters  is  impossible.  If  companies 
persist  m  following  up  the  practice  of  blacklisting,  a  law  effectually  prohibiting  its  use 
will  be  verjr  difficult  to  enforce.  We  wish  it  were  otherwise  and  the  infamous  system 
of  blackmail  laid  away  forever.'' 

The  Journal  has  truthfully  said,  '^  The  case  of  Hamilton  is  not  an  isolated  one." 
While  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  commission  anv  data  as  to  cases  exactly  like  this  one, 
I  know  of  cases  where  men  had  been  hounded  over  the  country  by  their  former 
employers  and  kept  out  of  employment  until  they  became  desperate,  and  traveled 
miles  back  to  their  old  superinteiidents  and  threatened  their  lives  if  they  did  not  cease. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  be  sensational  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  correctly 
understood.  As  I  understand  it,  the  commission  wants  the  facts,  and  I  believe  it  is 
my  duty  to  give  them  to  you,  and  let  you  know  how  the  employees  feel  about  this 
question. 

As  to  the  feeling  of  .the  employees,  I  can  express  it  no  better  than  does  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  passea  by  a  large  union  meeting  of  the  organized  railroad 
employees  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  September  9,  1896: 

*' Whereas  the  system  of  blacklistins  discharged  employees  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  Government  is  founded, 
and  is  gianngly  unjust:  Therefore,  be  it 

** Resolved,  That  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  forever  prohibit  blacklisting." 
(Railway  Conductor  for  October,  1896,  p.  612.) 

To  say  this  practice  has  become  unbearable  is  only  to  put  it  fairly,  and  I  hope  this 
commission  will  be  able  to  suggest  some  legislation  that  will  stop  it  Many  States 
have  passed  laws  against  blacklisting,  and  the  national  law  passed  by  Congress, 
approved  June  1,  1898,  makes  it  a  miSlemeanor  for  any  employer  to  attempt  or  con- 
spire to  prevent  a  former  employee  from  obtaining  employment;  but  these  laws  are 
all  evaded  by  this  system  of  private  correspondence  between  the  officers  of  the  roads. 

As  a  suggestion  for  l^islation  on  this  question,  I  would  say  I  believe  there  shoidd 
be  State  and  national  Taws  forbidding  any  railroad  company  from  furnishing  any 
record  of  any  employee  to  any  other  railroad  company,  eimer  by  private  letter,  tele- 
gram, or  by  express,  or  any  other  way. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  postal  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  mails  for  carrying  on  such  correspondence.  Then  I  think  Congress  should 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  such  records  from  one  State  or  Territory 
into  another.  When  we  stop  to  think  how  effectual  such  laws  were  in  breaking  up 
the  Louisiana  Lottery,  they  are  worthy  of  a  trial  in  attempting  to  break  up  such  an 
unjust  system  as  this  one. 

injunctions. — Some  years  ago,  during  a  strike  on  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North 
Michigan  Railroad,  Federal  Judges  Ricks  and  Taft  issued  injunctions  against  employ- 
ees, requiring  them  to  do  certain  work  aeainst  their  will. 

Some  time  after  this  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  Federal  court  of  Wisconsin,  enjoined 
employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  quitting  the  service  in  a  way  that 
would  hinder  the  operation  of  the  road.  This  waa  practically  compelling  them  to 
work  against  their  will,  for  it  must  be  understood  tnat  no  considerable  number  of 
men  could  quit  the  service  together  without  such  action  hindering  the  operation  of 
the  road. 
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This  restraining  order  was,  however,  modified  by  a  higher  court  so  as  to  allow  the 
employees  to  quit  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  but  it,  like  those  of  Judges  Ricks  and 
Taft,  was  so  radical  and  sweeping  that  great  protests  were  made  by  the  railroad 
employees  all  over  this  country,  and  much  adverse  criticism  was  indulged  in;  and 
from  that  time  up  until  the  present  day  there  has  been  a  growing  sentiment,  among 
not  only  railroad  employees  but  other  classes  of  labor,  that  their  liberties  are  l)eing 
encroached  upon  and  gradually  taken  away  by  our  courts.  This  feeling  has  not 
grown  up  without  a  go(^  reason,  for  the  Ricks  decision  seemed  to  furnish  a  prece- 
dent, and  from  that  time  on  there  has  hardly  been  a  strike  of  any  importance  iu 
which  the  judicial  hand  has  not  been  felt  by  the  workingmen.  This  has  not  been 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  judges,  for  we  find  the  jud^,  from  the  Federal  courts 
down  to  the  county  courts,  issumg  injunctions  restrainm^  employees  from  holding 
meetings  or  assemoling  on  the  puolic  highways,  and  forbidding  them  from  going  to 
the  homes  of  the  employees  wno  have  taken  their  places  to  induce  them  to  quit 
work,  and  many  other  things  that  mi^ht  be  mentioned. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  say  nght  there  that  a  jud^  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  other  day  issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  cigar- 
makers'  union  from  paying  strike  funds  to  certain  members  who  are  on  a  strike.  I 
got  that  from  the  New  York  papers;  two  or  three  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  And  restraining  them  from  picketing? — A.  That  was 
included  in  the  restraining  order.  There  were  several  things  they  were  restrained 
from  doing.  I  mentioned  that  because  it  is  another  step  further  on  the  liberties  of 
workingmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  members  of  the  union 
who  had  contributed  to  that  fund  were  petitioners  for  the  injunction? — A.  No;  I  do 
not.    The  papers  that  I  saw  this  in  did  not  contain  any  such  information  as  that 

(The  reading  of  the  paper  was  continued  as  follows:) 

There  is  no  one  question  that  has  received  more  attention  and  caused  more  protes- 
tations by  the  railroad  employees  than  has  this  glaring  abuse  of  power  by  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  our  Government.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  their  meet- 
ings, secret  and  public,  and  the  various  magazines  of  these  organizations  contain 
many  articles  condemning  it.  That  the  commission  may  know  how  the  railroad 
employees  feel  on  this  question,  I  submit  the  following  resolutions  passed  by  them  in 
their  conventions  and  union  meetings;  also  a  few  editorials  from  their  official  organs: 

[Resolation  of  union  meeting  of  oiganixed  railroad  employees  of  America,  held  at  New  York,  May 

28, 1894.] 

We  strongly  condemn  the  action  of  Judge  Jenkins  in  issuing  the  arcressive  and 
un-American  writs  which  have  emanated  from  his  court,  and  applaud  and  approve  the 
straightforward  and  fearless  manner  in  which  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  laid  bare  such  flagrant  abuses  of  the  powers  and 
privil^es  of  a  court  of  equity. 

We  view  with  intense  satisiaction  the  consistent  manner  in  which  Judges  Caldwell 
and  Reiner  have  given  labor  oi^ganizations  just  and  proper  recognition  in  the  courts. 
We  assert  that  the  time  has  come  when  organized  labor  should  apply  a  power  which 
it  possesses,  and  which  has  long  lain  donnant,  by  discarding  entirely  political  affili- 
ation, and  by  united  action  and  the  ballot  box,  and  upon  legislative  lines,  exert  an 
influence  that  will  be  heeded.     (Railroad  Trainmen's  Joumal  for  July,  1894,  p.  585. ) 

[Resolution  of  the  second  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  paascd  at 

Galeeburg,  111.,  June  4, 1895.] 

Whereas  we  deem  this  a  fitting  time  to  express  our  opinions  on  some  of  the 
decisions  of  our  judiciary  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  as  it 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  sometning  radically  wrong  when  the  laws  of  our  conntry 
can  be  so  construed  by  one  man  that  a  thousand  may  be  oppressed  to  the  benefit  of  a 
few:  Therefore,  be  it 

Rewlvedf  That  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in  convention  assembled, 
do  denounce  in  unmeasured  terms  the  infamous  decisions  of  Judges  Kicks,  Jenkins, 
and  Dallas,  and  in  contrast  to  these  commend  the  one  crumb  of  justice  awarded  to 
us  by  a  man  whom  all  fair-minded  men  admire,  namely.  Judge  Caldwell,  of  the 
eighth  judicial  circuit,  Arkansas;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  30,000  trainmen,  do  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  support  for  oflice  only  such  men  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  administer  the 
laws  in  keeping  with  their  construction;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  convention  and 
a  ooi)y  sent  to  the  Associated  Press.  (Proceedings  of  the  second  biennial  convention, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  p.  85.) 
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[ReBolution  of  union  meeting  of  organized  railroad  employees  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  September 

9, 1896.] 

Whereaa  there  are  three  bills  now  pending  in  Congress — viz,  the  contempt  bill,  the 
arbitration  bill,  and  the  Phillips  bill — which  are  intended  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  railroad  employees  engaged  in  interstate  traffic:  Therefore,  be  it 

Re9olvedf  That  we,  tlie  railroad  employees  of  Texas,  in  union  meeting  assembled, 
do  most  heartily  indorse  the  said  bills,  and  request  that  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  the  Lone  Star  State  give  their  influence  and  support  to  the  aforesaid 
measures.     (Railway  Conductor  for  October,  1896,  p.  612. ) 

[Resolution  adopted  at  union  meeting  of  organized  railroad  employees  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 9, 1897.] 

Whereas  the  present  condition  of  political  and  industrial  affairs  of  our  country  are 
such  as  to  command  an  expression  from  the  wage- workers  of  the  land:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Order  of  Rail- 
road Telegraphers,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
in  joint  meeting  here  assembled,  denounce  government  by  injunction  and  believe 
that  by  it  our  liberties  are  being  gradually  &ken  awav  from  us,  and  we  demand  of 
Congress  that  some  limit  be  placed  on  the  power  of  Federal  judgies. 

[Resolution  of  State  legislative  board  of  railroad  employees  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  at  Scranton,  Pa., 

September  23, 1897.] 

Whereas  we  view  with  alarm  the  arbitrary  interference  of  Federal  judicial  authori- 
ties in  local  irffairs,  and  denounce  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  crime  against  free  institutions,  and  we  especially  object  to  government 
by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppre.ssion  by  which  Federal 
ludges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once 
legislators,  judges,  and  executioners;  and 

Whereas  a  bul  passed  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the  United  States  Senate  rela- 
tive to  contempts  in  Federal  courts  and  providing  for  trials  by  ]uTy  in  certain  cases 
of  contempt:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  In  convention  assembled  of  the  State  legislative  board  of  railroad  em- 

Sloyees  oi  Pennsylvania,  held  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  September  23,  1897,  we 
o  respectfully  urge  and  pray  the  speedy  passage,  at  the  next  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  above  referred  to  bill,  or  a  bill  similar  in  character,  so  as  to  restrict  the 
Federal  judges  in  cases  of  contempt;  that  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  shall  be  fully  preserved  to  the  people,  and  that  the  great- 
est liberty  and  freedom  consistent  with  tbe  common  good  of  all  shall  be  enjoyed  as 
was  intended  by  our  forefathers,  and  by  them  bequeathed  to  us,  their  descendants; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  board  recommend  e^ch  lodge  and  division  of  railroad  employees 
in  the  State  to  appoint  a  committee  to  obtain  the  names  and  signatures  of  each  citi- 
zen who  loves  liberty  and  a  republic  above  a  selfish  greed  of  gain  to  a  petition  to  the 
next  Congress  of  the  United  States  pertaining  to  this  subject;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  honorable  president^  the  honorable  vice-president,  and  the  hon- 
orable secretary  of  this  board  be  hereby  constituted  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
railroad  legislative  boards  of  sister  States  and  Territories  and  urge  them  to  like  action 
in  the  premises,  and  also  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  organized  labor  bodies  to 
nnite  with  us  in  petition,  to  the  end  that  a  uniformity  of  action  may  be  taken  through- 
out the  United  States  in  this  matter;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  a  suitable 
form  or  head  to  a  petition  to  be  sent  each  lodge  and  division  in  this  State.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  Biennial  Convention  of  State  Legislative  Board,  p.  45. ) 

[Resolution  of  the  second  biennial  convention  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  passed  at 

Peoria,  HI.,  May  25, 1899.] 

Whereas  we  view  with  alarm  the  arbitrary  interference  of  Federal  judicial  authori- 
ties in  local  affairs,  and  denounce  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  crime  against  free  institutions,  and  we  especially  object  to  government 
by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppression  by  which  Federal 
judges,  in  contempt  of  the  law^s  of  the  States  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once 
legislatorB,  judges,  and  executioners:  Therefore  l>e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  in  convention  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Peoria,  HL,  May  23,  1899,  do  respectfully  urge  and  pray  that  Congress 
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pofis  a  law  so  as  to  restrict  the  Federal  judges  in  cases  of  contempt;  that  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fully  preserved  to 
the  people,  and  that  the  greatest  libertjr  and  freedom  consistent  with  the  common 
ffooa  of  all  shall  be  enjoved,  as  was  mtended  by  our  forefathers,  and  by  them 
bequeathed  to  us,  their  descendants.  (Supplement  to  the  Railroad  Telegrapher, 
July,  1899,  p.  136.) 

[Editorial  from  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  July,  1893,  p.  561.] 

*  *  *  The  most  dangerous  question  which  confronts  the  country  and  the  people  of 
to-day  is  the  one  question  of  the  encroachment  of  capital  on  the  rights  of  labor  and  the 
assistance  given  capital  by  an  ever-willing  Judiciary,  eager  to  construe  the  statutes  in 
fsLVOT  of  corporations  and  ag^nst  labor.  This  is  a  question  which  our  next  Congress 
will  have  to  give  all  the  consideration  which  the  gravity  of  the  situation  demands.  If 
the  fault  is  in  the  laws,  then  let  them  be  modified  or  repealed  altogether,  and  if  the 
^ult  is  in  the  misinterpretation  of  them,  then  let  the  intepreters  be  removed.  Labor- 
ing men  would  rest  easier  under  a  decision  founded  upon  the  true  intent  of  a  law,  even 
though  the  decision  were  against  them,  than  they  ever  could  under  a  distorted  one, 
thoueh  the  conditions  were  more  favorable.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  have  decided 
as  right  or  legal  the  placing  or  leaving  of  trains  or  engines  where  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  public  would  be  jeopardized,  but  the  right  to  ouit  when  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  all  dan^r — without  l)eing  held  and  punished  as  a  deserter 
from  the  Army  or  Navy — is  the  nght  of  every  man,  and  he  should  be  given  that  right 
legally,  or  the  right  of  discharge  should  be  taken  from  corporations  unless  the 
emplovee  sees  fit  to  quit.  Let  one  law  be  made  to  eovem  both  sides  of  the  question; 
let  each  receive  the  same  advantages  or  reverses.  It  is  true  that  the  decisions  have 
placed  the  employees  on  the  same  level  with  their  employers,  but  of  what  use  would 
it  be  to  them  should  they  seek  redress  under  the  same  law. 

Labor  has  been  the  unwilling  witness  of  man^  object  lessons  the  past  year.  It  has 
been  the  di£gusted  spectator  at  courts  where  prejudice  overcame  justice,  until  patience 
has  ceased,  and  it  demands  that  wrongs  be  righted  and  that  laws  placing  men  on  the 
same  level  be  enacted. 

[Editorial  from  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  October,  1894,  p.  884.] 

*  *  *  Experience  has  brought  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  courts  is  too 
far-reaching  in  this  respect — that  it  is  too  arbitrary.  It  is  against  the  American  idea 
of  fair  play  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  personal  freedom  of  action  which  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  free  government.  The  trial  of  the  A.  R.  U.  officers  under  the  chai^ 
of  contempt  of  court  furnishes  an  idea  of  what  power  the  court  can  assume.  Trial 
by  jur^  was  denied  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  bench  has  taken  in  regard  to 
injunctions  and  strikes,  and  which  is  far  from  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  courts  have  taken  to  themselves  power  and  jurisdiction  that  threaten 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  There  is  crying  need 
of  legislation  taking  from  the  courts  the  power  of  judging  arbitrarily  the  hmit  of 
personal  action.  Government  by  injunction  is  not  good  government,  and  must,  in 
the  interest  of  general  safety,  give  way  to  government  by  law.  There  is  great  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  people,  and  there  will  continue  to  l>e  as  long  as  they  know  there  are 
defects  in  the  law  and  its  administration.    *    *    * 

[Editorial  from  the  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  September,  1897,  p.  830.] 

The  injunctions  issued  by  the  judges  of  West  Virginia  have  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  men  the  country  over,  and  the  expression  coming  from  them  is  anything 
but  complimentary  to  the  jurists  who  have  ai^raced  their  profession  at  the  man- 
dates of  the  coal-mine  owners.  The  right  of  free  speech  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  has  been  taken  away  by  the  bench,  and  the  action  has  been  so  high- 
handed and  utterly  outrageous  that  every  sense  of  decency  rebels  at  the  ruling  of 
the  tools  of  the  corporations.  The  people  of  the  Unite<l  States  are  about  on  the  point 
of  protesting  against  the  sweeping  assumption  of  authority  by  the  bench.    *    *    * 

[Editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor  for  September,  1896,  p.  544.] 

*  *  *  The  courts  are  working  the  injunction  overtime,  and  if  they  do  not 
moderate  their  devotion  to  this  lat^t  discovery  in  the  science  of  legalized  tyranny 
they  may  be  made  to  suffer  for  some  portion  at  least  of  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted in  its  name. 
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[Editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor  for  November,  1896,  p.  766.] 

The  Hammond  injunction. — ^If  the  reports  riven  by  the  daily  papers  are  to  be  accepted 
as  accurate,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  of  Clevelcuid,  Ohio,  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  most  drastic  injunction  yet  issued  oy  tne  Federal  courts.  This  company 
is  a  member  of  the  wire-nail  trust,  and  when  its  employees  went  on  a  strike  the  vmole 
force  of  the  combination  was  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  courts  in'keep- 
ing  the  strikers  in  subjection.  In  response  to  the  demand  thus  made.  Judge  Ham- 
mond, of  the  United  states  circuit  court,  issued  an  injunction  which  virtually  makes 
it  unlawful  for  the  employees  to  talk  to  each  other  about  strikes.  According  to  the 
published  synopses  of  this  document  the  striker  must  not  interfere  with,  obstruct,  or 
stop  any  of  the  Dusiness  of  the  company  or  its  agents,  servants,  or  employees  in  any 
of  its  works  anywhere;  he  must  not  enter  upon  the  company's  grounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  therewith  in  any  manner;  ne  must  not  compel  or  induce  or  attempt 
to  compel  or  induce  by  threat,  intunidation  or  persuasion,  force  or  violence,  any  of 
the  emplovees  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  their  duties;  he  must  not  congregate  for  the 
puipose  of  intimidation;  he  must  not  post  pickets  or  establish  a  patrol;  he  must  not 
go  "  singly  or  collectively*'  to  the  homes  of  company  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation;  he  must  not  threaten  in  any  manner  the  wives  and  fsmiiiies  of  the 
employees  at  their  homes.  When  taken  by  themselves  some  of  these  prohibitions 
would  be  accepted  without  question,  but  when  persuasion  is  included  in  the  general 
inhibition  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  the  court  was  to  leave  the 
^nployees  in  the  hands  of  their  employers  with  no  recourse  save  in  abject  submission. 
It  18  true  the  injunction  venr  carefully  adds ''  for  purposes  of  intimidation,"  when  it 
forbids  the  congregating  of  the  strikers,  but,  since  it  is  left  for  a  hostile  court  to 
determine  in  every  case  what  that  purpose  is,  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly  must  be 
a  dead  letter  to  those  men.  This  despotic  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
freedom  should  open  the  eves  of  honest  men  everywhere  to  the  dangers  which  must 
attend  every  invasion  of  tnose  rights,  no  matter  now  specious  the  reasons  given  for 
that  invasion  may  be.  All  who  telieve  in  our  form  of  government  and  hope  for  its 
jMsrpetuity  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  great  wronff  ana  should  make  common  cause 
against  it  The  injunction  in  question  should  be  challenged  in  the  courts  as  was  the 
one  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  against  the  Northern  Pacific  employees  and  the  officers 
of  the  railroad  brotherhood,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  until  the  last  court 
of  resort  has  been  reached.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  not  yet  dead.  The  courts 
are  growing  constantly  bolder  in  their  invasions  of  the  domain  supposed  to  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  l^islative  departments  of  our  Government,  and  not  another  session 
of  Congress  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as 
will  forever  restrict  them  to  their  proper  sphere  of  action. 

[Editorial  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Jonmal,  September,  1886,  p.  788.] 

*  *  *  We  do  not  understand  that  "curbing"  means  taking  away  anv  rightful 
authority,  in  the  light  of  the  present  age  of  moral  and  intellectual  thought^  which 
understands  so  much  better  where  the  right  of  one  factor  of  our  social  organization 
ends  and  the  other  begins  than  was  conceived  in  the  past  The  ninth  Blue  Law  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony  says  "the  jud^  shall  determine  controversies  without  a 
jury,"  but  out  of  abuse  of  this  authontv  has  come  "curbing**  of  authority.  The 
most  exalted  opinion  of  a  citizen  cloaken  with  judicial  authority,  with  life  tenure  as 
the  means  of  purification  of  character  and  unselfi^  purpose  to  follow  lines  of  abso- 
lute justice  without  bias,  has  been  shaken  to  the  very  foundation  by  decisions  that 
convey  to  the  mind  of  all  that  the  judge  rendering  the  decision  was  not  impervious  to 
&voritism^  bias,  and  paasion  that  moved  them  out  of  the  correct  line  of  tne  judicial 
functions  into  that  of  personal  spleen  and  demagogery;  and  the  restrictions  wanted 
by  those  who  would  preserve  onier  and  give  to  every  factor  of  society  equality  under 
the  law,  which  guarantees  that  they  shall  not  be  deprived  of  liberty  wiuiout  trial  by 
jury,  is  to  restrict  the  possibility  of  snap  judgments,  which  are  the  products  of  pas- 
sion, spleen,  and  &voritism,  backed  by  authority,  that  should  be  restricted  until 
this  abuse  of  authority  finds  a  cure.    *    *    * 

The  misuse  of  judicial  authority  of  Judge  Jenkins  and  others  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  some  legislation  restricting  the  scope  of  their  authority.  *  *  *  That 
it  is  necessary  for  some  action  in  this  direction  there  is  no  question,  nor  can  there 
be  any  question  that  laboring  men  should  use  every  influence  they  posseds  to  assist 
in  secunn^  suitable  legislation  to  maintain  liberty  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  which  on  sevmd  occasions  has  been  dwarfed  and  warped  into  a  powerful 
means  of  fostering  personal  ends  and  selfish  purposes.    *    *    * 
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These  are  the  expreseioiiB  of  the  laboring  classes  themselves,  and  having  person- 
ally talke<l  with  thousands  of  them  and  heard  their  individual  opinions  on  this 
question,  I  am  safe  in  sa^^ing  that  the  papers  as  here  quoted  are  not  exaggeration. 
If  it  is  thought  these  criticisms  are  too  severe,  I  would  invite  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the  expressions  made  by  some  of  our  great  public  men  on  this  subject,  including 
judges,  attorneys-general,  Congressmen,  United  States  Senators,  and  the  governors 
of  several  of  our  States;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  one  case  the  expressions 
come  from  the  men  who  have  suffered,  and  in  the  other  from  those  who  are  not  so 
directly  interested,  I  believe  the  expressions  of  the  employees  will  be  considered 
comparatively  moderate. 

Chief  Justice  McCabe,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  in  writing  on  the  subject 
of  injunctions  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  of  September  19,  1897,  said:  <**  *  * 
Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  power  interferes  with  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  trial  bv  jury,  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  this  it  endangers  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  safeguard  of  the  people    *    *    *." 

Judge  John  Gibbons,  of  tne  circuit  court  of  Illinois,  in  the  same  paper,  said: 
it*  *  *  I  desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  danger  to-day  threateniiuf 
the  very  existence  of  the  Republic,  as  gigantic  as  that  which  precipitated  the  rebel- 
lion and  well-nigh  wrought  the  ruin  of  our  Union.  Now  it  comes,  as  ever,  in  the 
seductive  guise  of  the  law  and  under  the  solemn  authority  of  the  court.  *  *  *  In 
their  efforts  to  regulate  or  restrain  strikes  by  injunction,  they  are  sowing  dragon's 
teeth  and  blazing  the  path  of  revolution    *    *    *." 

Judge  M.  F.  Tiiley,  of  the  appellate  court  of  Illinois,  in  the  same  jjaper,  gave 
expression  to  these  words:  *'*  *  *  Such  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction  by  the 
courts  is  judicial  tyranny,  which  endangers  not  only  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  but 
all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens.  *  *  **  If  Congress  has  the  power  it 
should  proniptly  put  an  end  to  'government  by  injunction'  by  defining  and  limiting 
the  power  oi  the  Fe<leral  courts  m  the  use  of  the  writ    *    *    *." 

During  the  coal  miners*  strike  in  1897,  on  the  question  of  injunctions,  Governor 
Sadler,  of  Nevada,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

tt*  «  *  /pjjg  tendency  at  present  is  to  have  committees  make  the  law^s,  and  to 
have  the  courts  enforce  them  by  injunction,  both  of  w^hich  methods,  in  my  opinion,  are 
subversive  of  good  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  *  *  *."  (Railroad 
Trainmen's  Journal  for  September,  1897,  p.  833.) 

On  the  same  question,  Governor  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  said: 

i»«  *  »  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  inviolable  in  this  Government, 
and  we  should  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  any  encroachment  upon  this  sacred  right. 
Judge  Jackson's  order  is  revolutionary,  and  if  upheld  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
and  submitted  to  by  the  people  will  overturn  our  svstem  of  Government  and  destroy 
our  liberties.  It  is  not  only  illegal  and  unadvisable,  but  is  such  an  act  as  calls  for 
his  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  ofiice."  (Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for 
September,  1897,  p.  833. ) 

Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  expressed  himself  in  these  words: 

it*  *  *  J  consider  government  by  injunction,  unless  stopped,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  liberty.  Tyranny  on  the  bench  is  as  obiectionaDie  as  tyranny  on  the 
throne.  It  is  even  more  dangerous,  because  judges  claim  immunity  from  criticism, 
and  foolish  people  acquiesce  in  their  claims.  To  enjoin  people  from  assembling 
peaceably  to  discuss  their  wrongs  is  a  \'iolation  of  first  principles  *  *  *"  (Rail- 
road Trainmen's  Journal  for  September,  1897,  p.  832.) 

The  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  which  was  directed 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Jenkins  injunction,  and  report  to  the  House  what 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  House  or  Congress,  reported  as  follows: 

"The  power  to  punisli  for  contempt  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States, 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  like  limitation  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  powers 
of  Federal  judges.  Your  committee  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

'*  Resmvedy  That  the  action  of  Judge  James  G.  Jenkins  in  issuing  said  order  of 
December  19,  1893,  being  an  order  and  writ  of  injunction,  at  the  instance  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  directed  against  the  employees 
of  said  railroad  company,  and  in  effect  forbiddmg  the  employees  of  said  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  quitting  its  service  under  the  limitations  therein  stated, 
and  in  issuing  a  similar  order  of  December  22, 1893,  in  effect  forbidding  the  officers  of 
labor  organizations  with  which  said  employees  were  affiliated  from  exercising  the 
lawful  functions  of  their  oflfice  and  positionj^  was  an  oppressive  exercise  of  the  proc- 
ess of  his  court,  an  abuse  of  judicial  power,  and  a  wrongful  restraint  upon  said 
employees  and  the  officers  of  said  1alx)r  organizations;  that  said  orders  nave  no 
sanction  in  le^  precedent,  were  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and 
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contrary  to  the  geniiis  and  freedom  of  American  institutions,  and  therefore  deserv- 
ing of  the  condemnation  of  the  Representatives  of  the  American  people."  (House 
Report  1049,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session.) 

1  have  quoted  these  resolutions  and  editorials  to  show  the  commission  the  way 
the  employees  view^  the  recent  actions  of  our  courts;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  railroad 
employees  of  this  country  did  not  pass  these  resolutions  and  then  not  endeavor  to 
put  them  into  effect.  For  the  last  5  or  6  years  they  have  kept  a  man  here  at  this 
(^apitol  urging  upon  the  members  of  Congress  to  pass  some  kind  of  a  law  that  would 
limit  and  define  the  power  of  courts  in  issuing  injunctions.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
lodges  and  individual  members  have,  I  might  say,  stormed  Congressmen  with  peti- 
tions, memorials,  letters,  and  telegrams,  earnestly  praying  for  the  passage  of  the 
various  measures  that  have  been  before  Congress  from  time  to  time.  They  plead 
for  this  legislation  for  so  long,  and  it  did  not  come,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  more  effective  plan  should  be  adopted  to  impress  upK)n  Congressmen  the  neces- 
sity for  such  legislation;  so  on  March  20,  1898,  a  large  union  meeting  of  members  of 
these  oiiganizations  in  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  urging  the  passage  of  the  oills  then  pending  before  Congress,  and  to 
prepare  plans  to  put  the  various  candidates  for  the  next  Congress  on  record  in  regard 
to  such  legislation;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
meeting.  1  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  circular  prepared  by  that  committee,  which  was 
sent  to  each  candidate  for  tne  United  States  Senate  and  House: 

Beavbrfali^,  Pa., ,  1898, 

Mr. , 

Candidate  for  Congress, 


Dbar  Sik:  At  a  union  meeting  of  500  delegates  from  various  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, representing  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  20,  1898,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  action  r^arding  injunctions  and  other  questions  which  vitally 
affect  labor,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

**  Whereaa,  our  experience  of  the  past  few  years  with  some  of  our  courts  in  their 
actions  in  cases  of  injunctions  and  contempts  nas  convinced  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
expressions  and  actions  of  our  forefathers  when  they  said,  *  The  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple were  endangered  bv  the  agsrressions  of  the  courts,'  and  when  they  declared  to 
the  world  that  'one  of  tlieir  reasons  for  severing  their  allegiance  to  the  British  throne 
was  because  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,'  and  when  they  placed 
a  clause  in  our  Constitution  which  says  that  'trials  of  all  crimes  shall  be  by  jury,' 
and  as  there  was  a  bill  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty -fifth  Congress  which 
provides  for  trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases  of  contempt:  Therefore,  be  it 

^^ Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  just  as  sacred  to-day  as  it 
ever  has  been  and  that  we  view  with  alarm  the  aggressive  tendency  of  some  of  our 
judges  in  their  attempts  to  serve  corporate  interests  through  the  guise  of  eouity  pro- 
ceedings whereby  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution  are  violated,  and  we 
denounce  such  actions  as  judicial  tyranny,  and  we  ui^e  our  two  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  use  their  influence  and  vote  in  behalf  of  the  referred-to  bill;  and 
be  it  further 

^^  Resolved,  That  a  committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each  oi^ganization  here 
represented  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  if  the  above  bill  or  a 
similar  one  is  not  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  said  committee  shall  interview, 
or  cause  to  be  interviewed,  each  candidate  for  united  States  Senator  and  Congress- 
men and  ascertain  their  views,  and  whether  or  not  if  elected  they  will  use  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  such  legislation,  and  said  committee  shall  publish  the  result  of 
puch  interview  in  all  labor  and  industrial  journals  in  Pennsylvania  and  also  in  th€ 
public  press;  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives." 

As  the  bill  referred  to  in  this  resolution  was  not  enacted  into  law  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  therefore  we  the  committee,  appointed  by  that  meeting  to  interview 
each  candidate  for  Congress  and  United  States  Senator,  do  respectfully  submit  to  you 
the  following  questions: 

What  are  your  views  on  the  power  and  practice  of  courts  in  issuing  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes? 

How  is  such  power  derived,  and  is  it  misused? 

Do  injunctions  interfere  with  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  trial  by  jury? 

Should  Congress  specifically  define  and  limit  the  power  of  courts  m  issuing 
injoDctioiui? 
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If  you  are  elected  will  you  vote  for  a  law  which  will  define  and  limit  the  power  of 
courts  in  issuing  injunctions? 
A  copy  of  this  letter  has  also  been  given  to  the  press. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Clare  L.  Hinsdale,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Chairman. 
H.  R.  Fuller,  B.  of  R.  T.,  Secretary. 
C.  H.  Lang  HURST,  B.  of  L.  E. 
Wm.  Boate,  0.  R.  C. 
S.  H.  Eakin,  0.  R.  T. 

CommiUee. 

Several  of  the  candidates  made  no  answer  to  this  circular,  ignoring  it  entirely. 
Thirty  made  replies,  and  not  one  of  them  upheld  injunctions;  and  27  of  them  agreed, 
if  elected,  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  would  limit  and  define  the  power  of  the  courts  in 
issuing  injunctions.  Thirteen  of  those  who  were  pledged  were  elected.  In  one 
district  one  candidate  refused  to  make  replv  to  the  questions,  while  his  opponent 
made  a  fatvorable  rcplv,  and  we  were  successful  in  electing  the  man  who  was  favor- 
able by  a  majority  of  34  votes.  The  circular  and  answers  were  all  made  public  at  the 
time.  I  have  the  answers  with  me,  and  if  the  commission  desires  to  see  them  I  am 
at  liberty  to  furnish  them. 

Some  of  them  contain  some  valuable  arguments  against  the  present  use  of  injunc- 
tions. I  believe  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  our  judges  to  substitute 
injunction  proceedings  for  indictment  and  trial  by  jury,  and  the  actions  of  some  of 
our  courts  within  the  last  decade  have  firmly  convinced  me  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  liberties  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  and 
our  State  legislatures  to  limit  and  define  the  power  of  courts  in  issuing  injunctions. 
As  a  most  effective  means  of  curing  this  evil  I  would  susgest  the  passage  ot  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  which  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  wouldutige  the  passage  of  similar 
ones  in  the  various  States: 

A  BILL  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  conspiracy  "  and  also  the  use  of  **  restraining  orders  and 
Injunctions"  as  applied  to  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Territories,  or  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  several  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Territories,  and  with  foreign  nations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  (he  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  agreement,  combination,  or  contract  by  or  between 
two  or  more  i)ersons  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  or  not  to  do,  or  procure  not  to  be 
done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  any  trade  dispute  between  employers 
and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  Territorv  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  may  be  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  between  any  I'erritory  and  another, 
or  between  any  Territory  or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
State  or  States,  or  foreign  nations,  shall  l)e  deemed  criminal,  nor  shall  those  engaged 
therein  be  indictable  or  otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  if  such  act 
committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime,  nor  shall  such  agree- 
ment, combination,  or  contract  be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  or  cominerce, 
nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or  injunction  he  iasued  with  relation  thereto.  Noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  exempt  from  punishment,  otherwise  than  as  liereiii  excepted,  any 
person  guilty  of  conspiracy,  for  which  punishment  is  now  provicied  by  any  act  of 
Congress,  but  such  act  of  Congress  shall,  as  to  the  agreements,  combinatioiis,  and  con- 
tncta  hereinbefore  referred  to,  Ikj  construed  as  if  this  m^t  were  therein  contained. 

Hours  of  labor  exacted. — As  a  rule,  through-freight  trainmen  and  enginemen  work 
10  hours  for  a  day.  However,  they  are  many  times  required  to  work  from  24  to  36 
hours  without  rest.  Their  work  and  rest  are  very  irregular,  they  having  no  set  time 
to  go  out  on  their  runs  and  no  regular  arriving  time.  This  also  makes  their  meals 
irregcnlar,  and  they  are  generally  required  to  curry  two  or  three  meals  with  them. 
On  a  count  of  their  not  having  regular  times  to  go  on  duty  they  are  subject  to  a  catl 
for  duty  at  any  time,  and  consequently  their  time  off  duty  between  runs  is  not  what 
they  can  really  call  their  own,  for  if  a  call  is  made  upon  them  and  they  are  not  found 
at  home  or  at  their  regular  stopping  places  they  are  disciplined. 

Local  freight  men  ijenerally  work  12  hours  for  a  day,  but  a  great  many  times  they 
can  not  complete  their  runs  in  this  length  of  time,  and  arc  required  to  work  16  and  20 
hours.  They  have  regular  leaving  and  arriving  times,  and  their  tim.»  off  duty  can  >3e 
used  as  they  see  fit,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  not  subject  to  a  call  for  other  tHan  their 
regular  duty. 

Passenger  men  are  not  required  to  work  as  many  hours  as  freight  men.  They  have 
regular  times  for  leaving  and  arriving,  and  their  time  between  trips  can  be  used  as 
they  like,  for  they  are  not  subject  to  a  call  for  duty  at  any  time,  as  are  through- 
freight  men. 
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Of  late  years  the  policy  of  railroad  companies  has  been  to  do  away  with  as  many 
terminals  as  possible  and  lengthen  the  runs  of  their  freight  and  passenser  crews,  and 
in  some  cases  the  increase  in  mileage  has  been  100  per  cent.  The  result  of  this  prac- 
tice has  been  to  require  more  hours  on  duty  without  rest,  more  time  away  from  home, 
and  in  many  instances  has  caused  employees  to  sell  their  homes  at  a  sacrifice  and 
move  to  the  new  terminal. 

Telegraph  operators  in  many  cases  are  also  required  to  fill  the  office  of  station  agent. 
Their  duties  are  arduous  and  their  hours  long.  Some  telegraph  operators  employed 
at  ii)terlocking  and  block-signal  stations  are  only  required  to  work  8  hours  for  a  day, 
but  as  a  rule  they  work  12  hours  and  over.  I  believe  the  hours  exacted  from  rail- 
road employees  are  excessive.  Eight  hours  out  of  24  is  quite  enough  for  any  employee 
in  yard  or  telegraphic  service  to  work,  and  10  hours  are  long  enough  for  road  men  to 
work. 

Although  there  have  been  many  improvements  introduced  in  the  system  of 
handling  trains,  the  lessening  of  work  on  their  account  will  not  compare  with  the 
increase  in  the  physical  and  mental  strain  put  upon  employees  by  the  adoption  of 
the  present  heavv  equipment,  increased  tonnage  of  trains,  block  signals,  and  the 
increase  in  clerical  work. 

Within  the  last  few  years  engines  of  much  greater  haulins  capacity  have  been  put 
into  use.  These  engines  have  a  greater  steam  capacity  ana  burn  much  more  coal 
than  engines  used  in  the  past.  This  increases  the  labor  of  the  fireman.  They  are 
much  harder  to  handle  and  have  more  machinery  about  them,  which  requires  more 
attention  from  the  engineers  to  keep  them  in  running  order.  They  haul  longer 
trains,  which  increase  the  work  of  the  conductors  and  brakemen,  there  being  more 
cars  to  look  after. 

The  adoption  of  the  block-signal  system  has  decreased  the  danger  of  wrecks  and 
made  it  much  safer  for  travel  on  railroads,  but  it  has  increased  the  physical  and 
mental  strain  on  engineers,  firemen,  and  telegraph  operators,  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men haying  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  sisals,  while  the  telegraph  operators 
must  watch  more  closely  the  movement  of  trains. 

Then,  too,  the  manner  of  making  reports  has  been  materially  changed.  Where 
in  the  past  only  brief  reports,  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all,  were  required,  very 
elalx)rate  and  detailed  forms  have  of  late  been  put  into  use,  and  in  a  great  many 
carfes  duplicates  are  required. 

The  cause  of  many  accidents  could,  I  believe,  be  traced  to  employees  being  over- 
worked and  not  having  the  required  amount  of  rest.  I  will  submit  reports  of  coro- 
ners' juries  on  two  such  cases  which  just  happened  recently: 

Allegheny  County,  ss: 

An  inquisition,  indented,  taken  at  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards,  Pittsburg,  in  the  county 
of  Allegheny,  on  the  13th,  16th,  and  18th  days  of  November,  A.  D.  1899,  before  me, 
Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  the  county  aforesaid,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of 
Alfred  C.  Carter,  then  and  there  lying  dead,  upon  the  oaths  and  solemn  affirmations 
of  John  Dingfelder,  Owen  McCabe,  Edward  Feick,  Jas.  Zoog,  John  L.  Donaldson, 
H.  L.  Hubley,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  who  being  sworn  and 
affirmed  and  charged  to  inquire  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  when,  where, 
and  how,  and  after  what  manner  the  said  Alfred  C.  Carter  came  to  his  death,  do  say 
upon  their  oaths  and  affirmations  aforesaid  that  the  said  Alfred  C.  Carter,  age  33 
years,  married,  and  residing  at  Rankin,  Pa.,  came  to  his  death  suddenly  while  in 
caboose  of  extra  north  66,  *  *  *  R.  R.,  and  while  the  train  was  stopped  at 
*  *  *  station  engine  No.  7,  hauling  extra  freight,  collided  with  extra  No.  65  on 
Sunday,  Noyember  12,  1899,  at  10.12  p.  m.,  and  instantly  killed  him. 

And,  from  the  evidence,  the  jury  find  his  death  was  accidental  and  caused  by  the 
flagman  of  said  train  north  65  in  not  going  back  the  required  distance  to  flag  an 
approaching  train,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  same  tends  to  criminal  n^ligence, 
iHH'ause  of  the  time  the  crew  were  on  duty. 

And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  or  affirmations  as  aforesaid,  say  that 
the  aforesaid  Alfred  C.  Carter,  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  and  form  afore- 
said, came  to  his  death,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  of  the  aforesaid  coroner,  we,  the  jurors,  have  hereunto 
put  our  hands  and  seals,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  place  above  mentioned. 

Jesse  M.  McGeary,  Coroner,     [seal. 

John  Dingpeldeb.  seal. 

Edw.  Feick.  Jseal. 

John  L.  Donaldson  seal. 

Owen  McCabe.  seal. 

Jas.  Zoog.  seal. 

H.  L.  HuBLBY.  [seal.. 
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State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny^  w; 

I,  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  Allegheny  County,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  forgoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  verdict  in  the 
matter  of  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  Alfred  C.  Carter,  deceased,  which  was  ren- 
dered on  the  13th,  16th,  and  18th  days  of  November,  A.  D.  1899,  as  appears  from  the 
records  of  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Pittsbui^g,  in  said  county,  this  19th  <lay  of  December, 
A.  D.  1899. 

Jesse  M.  McGbary,  Coroner,     [sbau] 

[SEAL.] 
10-cent  stamp.] 

Allegheny  County,  w: 

An  inquisition,  indented,  taken  at  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards,  Pittsburg,  in  the  county 
of  Alleghenv,  on  the  21st,  23d,  27th,  and  30th  days  of  December,  A.  D.  1899,  before 
me,  Jesse  ^l.  McGeary,  coroner  of  the  county  aforesaid,  upon  the  view  of  the  body 
of  William  J.  Richards,  then  and  there  lyine  dead,  upon  tne  oaths  and  solemn  affir- 
mations of  John  Mumford,  John  L.  Donaldson,  John  Diemer,  John  Dingfelder, 
Michael  Hagerty,  Jas.  Zoog,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  who 
being  sworn  and  affirmed  and  charged  to  inquire  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth when,  where,  and  how,  and  after  what  manner  the  said  William  J.  Richards 
came  to  his  death,  do  say,  upon  their  oaths  and  affirmations  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
William  J.  Richards,  age  about  35  years,  married,  and  residing  at  314  Third  street, 
Esplenboro,  came  to  his  death  at  the  West  Penn  Hospital,  Pittsburg,  on  Wwinesday, 
December  20,  1899,  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.,  from  injuries  received  by  engine  No.  124, 
*  *  *  R.  R.,  running  into  caboose,  opposite  *  *  *  station,  on  Monday, 
December  18,  1899,  about  12.30  a.  m. 

And  from  the  evidence  the  jury  find  that  the  crew,  John  J.  Richards,  David  H. 
Grant,  and  James  Crop,  did  not  properly  protect  the  rear  end  of  their  train,  causing 
a  rear-end  collision. 

We  recommend  that  ♦he  *  *  *  R.  R.  force  their  employees  to  take  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  rest  to  properly  perform  their  duties. 

And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  or  affirmations  as  aforesaid,  say  that 
the  aforesaid  William  J.  Richaras,  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  and  form 
aforesaid,  came  to  his  death,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  of  the  aforesaid  coroner,  we,  the  jurors,  have  hereunto 
put  our  hands  and  seals,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  place  above  mentioned. 

Jesse  M.  McGeary,  Coroner,     [seal. 

John  Mumford.  seal. 

John  Diemer.  seal. 

Michael  Hagerty.  seal. 

John  L.  Donaldson.  '   seal. 

John  Dingfelder.  seal. 

Jas.  Zoog.  [seal. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny ,  as: 

I,  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  Allegheny  County,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  verdict  in  the 
matter  of  the  inquest  held  on  the  twdy  of  William  J.  Richards,  deceased,  which  was 
rendered  on  the  21st,  23d,  27th,  and  30th  days  of  December,  A.  D.  1899,  as  appears 
from  the  records  of  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Pittsburg,  in  said  county,  this  8th  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1900. 

[SEAL.]  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  Chroner,     [seal.] 

10-cent  stamp.]  . 


In  each  case  one  man  was  killed  and  two  badly  injured.  Better  service  and  better 
results  would  come  from  a  shorter  workday.  Expert  evidence  to  this  effect  can  be 
found  on  ^iges  13  and  14  of  the  hearings  before  tiie  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  March  9,  1892.  It  is  true  that  on  a  great  many  lines 
there  are  rules  giving  the  employees  the  right  to  8  hours  rest  after  continuous  service 
of  16  hours  or  more,  but  these  rules  are  not  lived  up  to. 

The  companies  are  generally  the  cause  of  these  rules  not  being  lived  up  to. 
Ei^peoially  is  this  so  in  the  busy  seasons,  when  the  taking  of  8  hours  rest  by  each 
(»rew  would  mean  delay  to  freight;  and  each  road,  if  not  eager  to  outdo  its  competi- 
tor, is  at  least  trying  to  keep  up  its  end,  and  the  men  are  persuaded  to  make  another 
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trip  without  rest.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  moral  suasion  and  sometimes  by  means 
more  or  less  coercive.  But  not  a  few  times  do  the  men  themselves  choose  to  go  out 
en  the  road  when  they  are  physically  and  mentally  unfit  for  duty  on  account  of  long- 
continued  service  without  rest.  This,  however,  only  emphasizes  the  need  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  question  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  employees  and  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  to  be  gained  by  a  shorter  workday  there  are 
many  general  benefits  that  would  accrue  therefrom  both  to  the  employees  and  the 
citizenship  of  the  country.  The  present  day  manager  of  a  railroad  is  generally  a 
man  of  bright  intellectual  abilities,  and  possesses  a  technical  education.  If  he  is 
lacking  in  mformation  on  any  subject  he  has  his  staff  of  expert  legal  advisers  and 
other  sources  of  information  to  draw  from,  and  when  a  question  arises  between  the 
management  and  the  employees  the  employees  have  this  combined  intelligence  to 
cope  with,  and  to  be  in  any  measure  successful  in  this  they  must  have  more  time  for 
thought  and  education. 

I  believe,  too,  that  many  other  difliculties  would  be  overcome  and  our  country 
would  be  better  off  from  a  political  standpoint  if  the  working  classes  were  given 
more  time  to  study  the  various  industrial  and  political  questions.  As  conditions  now 
exist  among  railroad  employees,  many  of  them  do  not  have  time  enough  to  get  the 
required  amount  of  rest,  much  less  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  daily  papers  and 
studying  the  various  questions  that  affect  tneir  interests.  As  evidence  of  the  feeling 
of  a  great  many  railroad  employees  on  this  question,  the  following  resolution  and 
editorial  are  submitted: 

"Whereas,  the  great  innovations  of  modem  railroading  have  brought  with  them 
an  increase  in  the  physical  and  mental  strain  upon  employees  in  the  transportation 
department,  and  as  tnere  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  railroad  companies  to 
lengthen  instead  of  shorten  the  runs  of  the  trainmen  and  enginemen  as  their  duties 
become  more  arduous,  thereby  making  the  strain  twofold:  Therefore 

**Be  it  resolved.  That  we,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen^  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  in  joint  meeting  assembled 
at  Cam^e,  Pa.,  this  16th  day  of  July,  1899,  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law  restricting 
the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  the  transportation  department  of  interstate  rail- 
roads to  8  out  of  24. 

*'Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission.'' 

[Editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor  for  November,  1895,  p.  611.] 

***A  shorter  workday  for  labor'  continues  to  be  the  all-absorbing  topic  with  a 
great  many  of  the  labor  organizations  through  the  countrv,  and  its  discussion  seems 
to  grow  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  the  time  passes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  vital  importance,  especiallv  to  those  classes  of  workers  whose  domain  has  been 
most  seriously  invaded  oy  different  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinerv.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  will  go  far  toward  relieving  many  oi  the  distressing 
conditions  thus  imposed  upon  great  numbers  of  our  most  effective  workmen.  No 
other  remedy  offers  so  much  hope,  and  when  a  trial  could  be  given  with  so  little  of 
trouble  and  expense  it  would  seem  criminal  to  refuse  it.  A  number  of  the  strongest 
organizations  are  now  arranging  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  their  members  a  proposition 
for  the  establishing  of  a  general  8-hour  dav  on  the  Ist  of  May  next,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  be  imiformly  confirmed.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  i)olicy  as  a  relief  for  the  congested  condition  of  the  labor  market  it 
must  certainly  be  inaorsed  as  a  humane  measure.  The  growth  of  sentiment  in  this 
regard  has  been  slow,  but  it  has  been  none  the  less  sure.  Only  a  few  years  ago  and 
many  of  the  clearest  thinkers  among  our  workers  were  opposed  to  the  shorter  day 
because  it  meant  a  shorter  wage,  but  they  are  now  very  willing  to  take  the  needed 
rest,  and  with  it  all  the  conditions  which  may  naturally  follow.  The  improved  con- 
dition of  the  men  who  have  suflficient  time  to  recuperate,  mentally  and  physically, 
after  one  day's  work  before  beginning  the  next  is  apparent."    *    *    * 

While  there  might  be  a  little  difficulty  at  first  in  putting  a  shorter  workday  into 
effect  in  the  transportation  department  of  railroads,  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  yards  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States 
and  a  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  now  being  suc- 
cessfully operated  under  an  8-hour  rule.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact  I  submit  the 
following  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  general  grievance  committee  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  who  assisted  in  putting  the  8-hour  day  in  force, 
and  who  is  in  a  position  to  see  its  practical  workings: 
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South  Boston,  Mass.,  January  £9,  1900, 
Mr.  Hugh  Fui^ler, 

Hoid  Ealeighj  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  I  send  the 
following,  which  is  at  present  the  best  statement  I  am  able  to  give. 

The  8-hour  system  was  inaugurated  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
at  Harlem,  N.  x .,  on  January  1,  1882.  The  apparent  reason  for  it  was  the  limited 
track  room  and  because  the  work  was  so  laborious  that  the  compan  v  could  not  get 
men  to  work  longer  than  a  month  or  so  at  a  time;  so  on  the  above  aate  Mr.  Clark, 
who  was  then  officially  connected  with  the  road,  introduced  the  8-hour  system.  It 
has  been  gradually  extended  to  all  points  over  their  lines,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
is  in  operation  in  all  of  the  big  yards  on  the  system.  In  1884  or  1885  it  was  brought 
about  in  New  Haven  by  the  men  presenting  a  petition  asking  for  the  8  hours,  which 
was  refused  by  the  company.  The  men  struck  and  were  out  a  short  time,  when  the 
comnany  yielded.  There  was  no  labor  organization  in  this  strike.  I  can  not  give 
the  date  it  was  adopted  in  New  London,  but  a  short  time  ago  the  company,  after 
receiving  a  petition  from  the  men,  extended  the  8  hours  over  other  portions  of  the 
yard  there  that  were  not  already  working  the  8  hours.  There  are  other  yards  in 
Connecticut  that  are  working  the  8  hours,  but  I  can  not  give  locations,  except  at 
Bridgeport,  and  it  has  been  in  effect  there  for  8  years  that  Iknow  of.  In  regard  to 
Boston  and  Providence  yards,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  prepared  a 
schedule  covering  yard  and  road  men  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ana  Hartford 
Railroad,  in  which  they  asked  for  the  8  hours.  Said  schedule  was  presented  to  the 
officials  of  the  company  on  February  15,  1899.  On  May  1,  1899,  the  8  hours  went 
into  effect  in  Providence,  R.  I.^  and  in  the  freight  yards  in  Boston.  On  September 
25,  1899,  it  was  put  into  effect  m  the  passenger  yards  in  Boston,  and  now  all  yards 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  in  Boston  are  working  on  the  8-hour 
basis.  In  Sprinirfield,  Mass.,  I  can  give  no  information  as  to  date  of  its  going  into 
effect. 

This  takes  in  all  the  big  yards,  and  we  expect  to  have  it  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
before  long,  as  we  now  have  the  promise  of  it. .  I  have  got  no  written  expression  of 
the  company  on  the  matter,  but,  as  I  served  on  the  committee,  I  can  say  that  the 
officials  did  not  oppose  it,  and,  if  anything,  were  in  favor  of  it.  The  general  super- 
intendent and  general  manager  raised  no  objections  to  its  going  into  effect,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  with  the  exception  of  the  strike  in  New  Haven,  the  officials  and 
emiployees  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  system,  and  especially  the  men. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  different  yards  are  as  follows:  Harlem  River, 
New  York,  24;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  do  not  know.  There  are  other  yards  in  Connec- 
ticut that  are  working  on  the  8-hour  system,  but  do  not  know  where  they  are 
located.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  75  men;  in  Boston,  Mass.,  191  men;  Springfield,  Mass., 
working  8  hours,  but  do  not  know  the  number  employed.  This  does  not  include 
tower  men,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  all  towers  are  working  8  hours. 

Hoping  in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  more  correct  account,  I  remain, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

R.  McIntire, 
No.  97  Sixth  street,  South  Boston,  Mass, 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trammen,  at  its  fourth  biennial  convention,  held  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  May,  1899,  took  under  consideration  the  question  of  asking  Con- 
gress to  paffl  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  service  on  railroads  to  8  per  day.  The  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  made  a  favorable  report,  anu  their  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention.     (Convention  Proceedings,  p.  73. ) 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress  and  our  State  legislatures  pass  laws  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  yard  employees  and  telegraph  operators  to  8  out  of  24  and  road 
men  to  10  out  of  24.  Provisions  should  be  maae  to  cover  delays  caused  by  wrecks, 
washouts,  and  other  unavoidable  causes.  Such  laws  should  also  provide  exceptions 
in  cases  where  men  are  away  from  home  and  can  not  get  back  home  within  that  time. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  have  their  rest  at  home  with  their  fami- 
lies, which  is  the  proper  place  for  them  to  take  their  rest.  Then,  too,  after  they 
have  had  their  rest,  they  nave  a  better  chance  to  read  and  improve  their  minds  at 
home  than  they  have  l^ing  around  a  caboose  or  bunk-house  at  the  other  end  of  the 
division.  But  in  drafting  a  provision  in  the  law  to  cover  such  cases  as  these  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  lest  the  whole  object  of  the  law  be  defeated,  for  I 
believe  all  kinds  of  little  schemes  would  be  worked  to  get  more  hours  of  service  out 
of  the  men. 

Sunday  labor, — Compensation  for  Sunday  labor  is  the  same  as  for  labor  performed 
on  any  other  day. 

Much  of  my  alignment  for  an  8-hour  day  can  be  appropriately  used  in  behalf  of 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  as  the  advantage  to  be  deriveoi  from  1  rest  day  out  of  7  is 
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as  beneficial  to  the  man  physically  and  morally  as  is  that  which  is  gained  by  a 
shorter  work  day. 

Some  people  areue  that  it  would  not  do  to  stop  Sunday  trains;  that  they  are  a 
necessity  to  carry  the  mail,  perishable  freight,  and  live  stock;  and  that  the  traveling 
public  would  be  inconvenienced  too  much  thereby. 

To  me  these  arguments  appear  to  be  more  or  less  inconsistent  and  selfish,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  are  the  conclusions  of  minds  that  have  made  a  study  of  this  question. 
If  it  is  desired  to  send  a  communication  in  a  hurry,  by  usine  the  telegraph  on  Sat- 
urday evening  or  Monday  morning  it  can  be  gotten  to  its  destination  quicker  than 
had  it  been  put  in  the  mail  on  Saturday  and  been  in  transit  on  Sundav,  for  in  the 
most  of  cities  and  towns,  even  had  it  arrived  on  Sunday,  it  would  not  be  delivered 
until  Monday. 

The  advent  of  the  refrigerator  car  removes  sny  necessity,  if  there  ever  was  any, 
for  moving  perishable  freight  on  Sunday;  and  it  is  only  humane  to  unload  and  feed 
live  stock  while  in  transit.  Roads  which  handle  live  stock  now  have  places  arranfi:ed 
to  unload  stock  and  feed  it,  and  I  have  understood  that  the  laws  require  it;  thereK>re 
good  instead  of  harm  would  come  from  unloading  live  stock  and  allowing  it  to  rest 
over  Sunday. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  increase  Sunday  labor  on  railroads. 
This  is  caused.by  the  public  demand  for  Sunda^r  trains  for  convenience  and  pleasure, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  officers  of  the  roads  to  increase  the  earnings.  Several  roads 
that  heretofore  ran  few  or  no  trains  on  Sunday  have  of  late  put  on  Sundav  trains  and 
bid  for  Sunday  traffic.  Some  roads  do  a  lai^er  freight  business  on  Sunday  than  on 
any  other  day  of  the  week.  I  have  in  mind  one  road  in  particular  whose  principal 
traffic  is  in  coal,  coke,  and  ore,  that  endeavors  to  get  its  freight  cleared  up  on  Sun- 
day,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  day  on  Monday  there  is  very  little  done.  As  this 
freight  is  of  a  low  class  it  could  be  held  over  until  Mondav,  thus  giving  the 
employees  their  Sunday  at  home;  but  it  seems,  in  this  case  at  least,  that  the  com- 
forts and  natural  needs  of  the  men  are  made  secondary  to  the  convenience  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  management 

Committees  representing  the  men  have  at  various  times  waited  upon  the  manage- 
ments and  asked  for  a  restriction  of  Sunday  trains,  and  have  generally  met  with  the 
answer  that  the  managers  were  in  favor  of  it,  but  competition  and  the  demands  of 
the  public  required  them  to  run  Sunday  trains.  I  believe  the  competition  feature 
and  the  eagerness  to  increase  earnings  have  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  demands  of 
the  public,  for  many  roads  inaugurate  Sunday  trains  and  Sunday  excursions,  and  by 
elaborate  advertisements  go  into  the  market  and  bid  for  and  encourage  Sunday 
travel,  thus  showing  that  they  seek  the  public  patronace  for  their  Sunday  trains 
rather  than  the  pubnc  asking  for  Sunday  trains.  To  verify  these  statements  I  sub- 
mit to  the  commission  the  following  handbills  and  newspaper  advertisements  and 
clippings. 

rThe  witness  here  submitted  four  different  handbills  which  had  been  distributed 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  each  advertisinff  Sunday  excursions  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
the  £rie  Railroad,  for  the  respective  oatcb  following:  June  11,  1899;  July  9,  1899; 
July  23,  1899,  and  August  13,  1899.    The  first  handbill  was  as  follows:) 

''Sunday  excursion  to  Cleveland  and  return  via  Erie  Railroad,  Sunday,  June  11. 
Fare  for  round  trip,  $1.  Special  train  will  run  as  follows:  Leave  Sharpsville,  7.20 
a.  m.;  leave  Sharon,  7.30  a.  m.;  leave  Hubbard,  7.45  a.  m.;  leave  Youngstown,  8 
a.  m.;  leave  Girard,  8.09  a.  m.;  leave  Niles,  8.16  a.  m.;  leave  Warren,  8.26  a.  m.; 
arrive  Cleveland,  10  a.  m.  Returning,  special  train  leaves  Cleveland  at  7.  30  p.  m., 
making  above  stops.  Tickets  good  on  special  train  only.  D.  I.  Roberts,  G.  r.  A., 
New  York;  F.  W.  Buskirk,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Oiicago;  R.  H.  Wallace,  G.  A.  P.  D.,  Cleve- 
land; J.  D.  Cutter,  T.  P.  A.,  Youngstown." 

[PlttsbuiK  Post,  July  11, 1899.] 

A  hmA  of  Sunday  freight, — ^The  regular  heavy  run  of  through  business  on  all  the 
important  lines  leading  through  the  Pittsburg  gateway  was  heavy  on  Sunday.  The 
Panhandle  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  a  heavy  fruit,  ve^table,  and  live  stock 
and  refrigerator  business,  all  first-class  freight,  which  pays  a  big  revenue.  The  Pitts- 
bui^  and  Lake  Erie  had  train  after  train  of  coal  and  coke  out  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  valleys.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  having  quite  a  heavy  coal 
traffic  to  the  Eastern  cities,  and  on  Sunday  train  No.  6  passed  30  sections  of  freight 
between  Pittsburg  and  Harpers  Ferry. 

[Plttobur?  Poet,  Jnly  24, 1899.] 

BeUefoTUef  Pa. — Sunday  train  service  for  Bellefonte  was  established  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  town  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
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[Pittsbnig  Post,  August  8, 1899.] 

A  heavy  run  of  live  stock, — ^The  Panhandle  had  a  very  heavy  run  of  live  stock  Sun- 
day, more  than  125  carloads  having  been  brought  in  during  the  day.  One  large 
train  load  came  in  from  the  Wheeling  division,  and  the  other  longest  train  load  was 
gathered  up  along  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta  Railroad.  The  other  trains  came  in 
from  the  divisions  west  of  Columbus  and  Indianapolis. 

On  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  live-stock  traffic  was  also  quite 
heavv.  There  was  not  such  a  heav^  business  in  refrigerator  stuff,  but  the  merchan- 
dise business  west  bound  was  heavier  than  usual.  On  Saturdavs  the  live  stock  is 
driven  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  towns  to  the  stock  pens  and  loaded  up  for  East  Lib- 
erty, and  the  trains  come  in  here  on  Sundays. 

[Beaver,  Pa.,  Star,  of  August  81, 1899.] 

East  Liverpool  and  Bellaire. — Under  new  schedule,  taking  effect  on  Pennsylvania 
lines  Sunday,  Julv  23,  a  new  train  will  be  run  Sundays  between  Pittsburg,  East  Liv- 
erjxx)l,  Steubenvill^,  and  Bellaire.  The  new  train  will  leave  Pittsburg  Union  Station 
7.10  a.  m.,  central  time,  arriving  at  Rochester  8.20  a.  m.,  Beaver  8.25  a.  m.,  East 
Liverpool  9.02  a.  m.,  Steuben ville  10.06  a.  m.,  Bellaire  11.15  a.  m.  Returning,  leaves 
Bellaire  at  1  p.  m.,  central  time;  arrives  in  Pittsbui^  at  5  p.  m. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  July  21, 1899.] 

More  Sunday  trains, — It  was  announced  yesterdajr  that,  beginning  next  Sunday, 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  would  be^in  running  train  361  through  to  Bellaire  every 
Sunday,  and  No.  360  will  also  be  a  daily  train,  leaving  Bellaire  at  1  p.  m.  The  new 
south-Dound  Sunday  train  will  leave  Pittsburg  at  7.10  a.  m.  daily.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  made  in  the  Post  some  weeks  ^o.  The  next  break  will  be 
on  the  Chartiers  branch  of  the  Panhandle,  which  has  been  without  a  Sunday  train 
for  years. 

[Pittsbntg  Post,  August  1, 1899.] 

How  the  freight  business  moved, — ^The  usual  large  volume  of  Sunday  through  freight 
was  handled  on  the  Pittsburg  trunk  lines.  The  Panhandle  had  some  87  trains,  and 
the  total  movement  exceeded  3,000  cars.  The  Fort  Wayne  river  division  was 
crowded  with  trains  all  day,  and  the  Baltiinore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie  rails  were  kept  warm.  The  refrigerator  business  was  heavy  on  the  Panhandle, 
more  than  125  carloads  having  arrived  here  from  the  West. 

[Rochester  (Pa.)  Commoner,  August  12,1899.] 

New  Sandfly  irair^  between  Piiisburg^  East  Liverpool,  and  Bellaire.^Under  new 
schedule  taking  effect  on  Pennsylvania  lines,  Sunday,  July  23,  a  new  train  will  be 
run  Sundays  TOtween  Pittsburg,  East  Liverpool,  Steubenville,  and  Bellaire.  The 
new  train  will  leave  Pittsburg  Union  Station  7.10  a.  m.  central  time,  arriving  at 
Rochester  8.20  a.  m.,  Beaver  8.25  a.  m.,  East  Liverpool  9.02  a.  m.,  Steubenville  10.06 
a.  m.,  Bellaire  11.15  a.  m.  Returning  leaves  Bellaire  1  p.  m.,  central  time,  arriving 
at  Pittsburg  5  p.  m. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  August  26, 1899.] 

Excursion  to  Wheeling  to-morrow.  Rate,  $150  round  trip.  Train  leaves  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  depot  at  8.10  a.  m. 

[Rochester  (Pa.)  Commoner,  September  2, 1899.] 

New  Sunday  trains  between  Pittsburg,  East  Liverpool,  and  Bellaire. — The  new  train 
will  leave  Pittsburij  at  7.10  a.  m.,  central  time,  arriving  at  Rochester  8.20  a.  m., 
Beaver  8.26  a.  m.,  East  Liverpool  9.02  a.  m.,  Steubenville  10.06  a.  m.,  Bellaire  11.15 
a.  m.    Returning  leaves  Bellaire  1  p.  m.,  central  time,  arriving  at  Pittsburg  5  p.  ni. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  September  9, 1899.] 

Excursion  to  Ohiopvle  to-morrow.  Train  leaves  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot  at  8.20 
a.  m.     Rate,  $1  round  trip. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  December  12, 1899.] 

The  Sunday  freight  traffic. — From  Sunday  morning  at  4  a.  m.  until  Monday  at  9  a.  m. 
the  Panhandle  moved  about  45  east-bound  freight  trains  and  38  west- bound  trains 
on  this  end  of  the  line,  making  a  total  of  over  83  trains  in  the  29  hours.    Four-fifths 
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of  this  was  throogh  business,  such  as  live  stock,  refrigerator  products,  merchandise, 
and  machinery.  As  the  Panhandle  trains  average  a^ut  30  cars  this  would  mean  a 
total  of  2,490  cars  moved.  Many  of  the  west- bound  trains  are  made  up  of  empties, 
and  haul  from  35  to  40  cars,  so  that  while  the  average  east-bound  train  does  not  haul 
over  23  cars,  the  longer  west^bound  trains  make  the  total  average  greater.  On  the 
Fort  Wayne  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  traffic  was  extraordinanlv  heavy  during 
the  past  48  hours,  and  the  main  stem  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Altoona  was  crowded  with  freight  trains. 

[Pittsbui^  Post,  December  18,1899.] 

Another  day  ofheavy  traffic, — ^Yesterday  was  another  period  of  heavy  freight  tnu^AC, 
and  all  the  through  crews  on  the  main  stems  were  kept  on  the  hustle.  The  Panhan- 
dle moved  about  80  through  freight  trains,  mostly  loaded  with  perishable  goods,  in 
34  hours,  and  the  Fort  Wayne  ruls  were  kept  bnghtall  along  tnat  line  throughout 
the  day  and  night 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  received  a  heavy  run  of  freight  from  the  Pittsbure  and 
Western,  most  of  which  was  first-class  through  traffic  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  they  were  kept  hustung  to  keep  the  Pitcaim  yards  clear,  and 
between  Bolivar  and  Altoona  there  was  a  tremendous  rush  of  traffic 

[Pittsbatg  Poet,  February  6,1900.] 

Oood  run  of  Sunday  freight. — On  Sunday  t\\fi  Panhandle  had  35  east-bound  and  over 
30  west-bound  freight  trains  between  6  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.,  and  most  of  the  business 
was  first  class.  On  IVf  onday  the  through  and  local  ouslness  was  very  heavy  and  10 
trains  an  hour  passed  Idlewood  and  Grafton.  Ten  of  these  trains  were  loaaed  with 
dressed  meat  and  live  stock  and  the' balance  contained  local  freight.  The  Fort  Wayne 
had  a  tremendous  rush  of  through  freight  east-bound  which  almost  swamped  the 
West  Penn. 

[Pittsburg  Poet,  February  20, 1900.] 

Very  Jieavy  freight  tra^. — From  Sunday  morning  at  5  a.  m.  until  Sunday  night  at 
11  p.  m.  the  Panhandle  moved  over  80  freight  trains  on  the  Pittsbui^g  end  of  the 
roads.  The  west-bound  business — made  up  of  coke,  steel  rails,  and  merchandise — 
was  unusually  heavy,  and  the  movement  of  first-class  freight  eastward  was  good. 
The  same  report  comes  from  all  the  other  roads  which  center  here.  The  business  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  main  line  tlirough  Cumberland  is  said  to  be  tremendously 
heavy. 

[Pittabuig  Poet,  October  81, 1899.] 

Heavy  Uve^Btoek  traffic  Sunday — Many  train  loads  of  cattle  were  moved  through  the  city 
eastward — Double-headers  necessary — Panhandle  passenger  traffic  requires  extra  engines — 
New  locomotives  for  the  B.  &  0,  Jtc.  R. — Business  in  the  Ohio  Valley — Newsy  notes  from 
the  railroads. — Yesterday  the  Panhandle  brought  in  over  110  carloads  of  live  stock. 
One  train  of  23  cars,  from  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta,  came  in  at  10  a.  m.,  and  was 
followed  by  four  more  trains  w^ith  about  11  cars  each,  making  a  total  of  67  carloads 
handled  in  2  hours.  The  Fort  Wayne  had  a  big  run  of  live  stock  also,  and  the  East 
Liberty  stock  yards  presented  a  busy  scene  in  the  afternoon,  as  about  5  more  Pan- 
handle trains  came  in  with  stock  between  2  and  6  p.  m. 

The  railroads  and  the  drovers  work  in  harmony  to  get  as  nruch  stock  over  the 
road  on  Sunday  as  possible,  as  there  are  fewer  passenger  trains  on  that  day,  and  the 
trains  can  be  handled  with  much  less  trouble  than  on  regular  week  days. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  several  trains  of  live  stock  coming  in  from  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  road,  the  Pittsburg  and  Western  having  delivered  many  cars 
to  the  Pittsbuiig  division.  It  is  noticed  that  this  system  is  now  handling  more  live 
stock  and  first-class  freight  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  road  is  in  excellent  shape  and  the  stock  trains  make  fast  time  all  the  way 
from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

[Pittsburg  Poet,  February  13, 1900.] 

Oood  run  of  Sunday  freight, — Live  stock,  refrigerator,  and  merchandise  freijjhtwas 
heavy  on  all  the  lines  on  Sunday.  The  Fort  miyne  and  Panhandle  had  a  big  rush 
of  traffic,  the  latter  line  having  brought  in  no  less  than  100  carloads  of  live  stock 
and  about  60  carloads  of  dres^  meat.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  main  line  was 
crowded  as  usual  with  first-class  freight,  and  more  than  60  trains  passed  over  the 
long  brick  bridge  at  Cumberland  durmg  the  day. 
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[PittsbuiK  Po6t,  February  26, 1900.] 

Live-Stock  Bhipmenta  heavy, — From  Saturday  noon  until  Sunday  evening  the  Pan- 
handle had  over  150  carloads  of  live  stock.  One  of  the  big  new  mogul  engines,  No.  88, 
pulled  through  the  Union  station  yards  with  29  cars  loaded  with  cattle  from  the 
States  west  of  Pittsbure.  Several  other  stock  trains  came  in  during  the  period  of 
time  above  defined.  The  live-stock  traffic  on  the  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  lines  was  very  heavy  during  the  same  period. 

[Plttsbuiy  Post,  Febnuwy  27, 1900.] 

The  r^nilar  meeting  of  the  Pittsbur]^  passenger  committee  will  be  held  this  after- 
noon. Tne  running  of  Sunday  excursion  trains  in  and  out  of  the  city  next  season  is 
an  assured  fact 

[Plttabux«r  PO0t,  March  20, 1900.] 

Freight  movement  diU  heavy, — From  Sunday  at  6  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m.  the  Panhandle 
had  about  33  east-bound  freight  trains  and  30  west-bound  trains,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  63  trains  hauled  over  this  end  of  the  road  in  the  time  stated,  which  means 
more  than  100  freight  trains  every  24  hours.  Most  of  the  east-bound  freight  is  com- 
posed of  grain,  live  stock,  dressed  meat,  and  machinery.  Hundreds  of  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  Great  Northern  cars 
come  over  this  road  daily  loaded  with  grain  and  are  sent  through  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

fPlttsbuTg  Post,  March  27, 1900.] 

About  90  freight  trains  were  moved  on  this  end  of  the  Panhandle  between  12.10 
a.  m.  Sunday  and  10  p.  m.  Sunday  night. 

The  question  of  Sunday  labor  and  the  means  of  restricting  it  have  been  subjects  of 
^reat  discussion  among  the  railroad  employees  in  their  union  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, and  more  so  of  late  on  account  of  tne  apparent  policy  of  therailr^uls  to  increase 
the  number  of  Sunday  trains;  and  the  result  has  been  the  adoption  of  strong  resolu- 
tions against  the  practice  and  requests  for  Congressional  action  in  the  matter,  as  the 
following  resolutions  will  show: 

[Reeolution  of  International  Meeting  of  Railroad  Employees  in  New  York  City  May  28, 1894.] 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  affording  railroad  employees  Sunday  rest,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  imperative  demands  of  the  people.  (Railroad  Trainmen's 
Journal  for  July,  1894,  p.  585.) 

[Resolution  of  third  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  held  at  Toronto, 

Ontario,  May  27, 1897.] 

Whereas  believing  as  we  do  that  the  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  labor,  and  was  so  designed  by  Infinite  wisdom:  Therefore,  be  it 

Reeolved,  By  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailroad  Trainmen  in  international  biennial  con- 
vention here  assembled,  that  we  reiterate  our  utterance  made  in  the  Boston  conven- 
tion of  1893,  viz:  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Sunday  trains,  the  running  of 
which  deprive  so  many  of  us  of  our  just  rights  to  Sunday  rest.  (Convention  fto- 
ceedings,  p.  72. ) 

[Resolution  of  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  neld  at  New 

Orleans,  La.,  May  17,  1899.] 

Whereas  we  believe  the  laws  of  nature  demand  that  man  should  have  at  least  one 
day's  rest  out  of  seven,  and  if  the  great  political  and  industrial  questions  are  to  receive 
intelligent  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  toiling  masses  more  time  must  be  given 
them  lor  recuperation  and  thought,  and  as  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is 
obeer\'ed  more  than  any  other  day  of  the  week  for  rest,  and  therefore  can  be  easily 
reserved  as  a  rest  day,  and  as  the  growing  demand  of  the  public  for  Sunday  trains, 
and  the  eagerness  o!  railroad  companies  to  increase  dividends  by  running  Sunday 
trains,  threaten  to  entirely  deprive  the  railway  employees  of  a  day  of  rest:  Tnerefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  we  realize  the  quasi-public  nature  of  our  positions,  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands  of  the  public  and  our  emplovers,  we 
believe  a  rest  day  is  just  as  dear  to  us  as  it  is  to  all  other  classes,  and  the  demands 
made  upon  us  for  Sunday  service  are  unreasonable.  We  believe  the  adoption- of  the 
refrigerator  car  has  removed  all  necessity  for  the  moving  of  perishable  freight  on 
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Sunday;  that  no  harm  can  come  from  the  unloading  of  live  stock  to  rest  over  Sunday; 
that  the  demands  of  the  public  for  Sunday  trains  for  purpose  of  pleasure  and  conveni- 
ence, and  the  running  of  trains  by  railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
diviaends  come  from  selfish  motives,  which  experience  has  taueht  us  can  not  be 
overcome  by  suasion,  and,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  our  naving  a  rest  day. 
unless  it  be  secured  by  legislative  enactment,  we  urge  the  United  Stetes  Industrial 
Commission  and  Congress  to  investigate  this  question;  we  earnestly  ask  that  Congress 
pass  a  law  which  will  prohibit  the  running  of  Sunday  trains  on  all  interstate  rail- 
roads: And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission,  the  press,  and  be  printed  in  the  Trainmen's  Journal.  (Con- 
vention Proceedings,  p.  98.) 

This  same  resolution  was  also  passed  at  the  second  Taennial  convention  of  the  Order 
of  Railroad  Telegraphers  held  at  Peoria,  III.,  May  2^,  1899.  (See  Supplement  to  the 
Railroad  Telegrapher  for  July,  1899,  p.  134.) 

[Resolution  of  the  convention  of  the  State  Legislative  Board  of  Bailroad  Employees  of  Pennsylvania, 

held  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  April  27,1900.] 

Whereas  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  our  railroad  mana^rs,  through  a 
desire  to  increase  earnings  and  in  compliance  to  a  demand  of  a  certam  class  of  peo- 
ple to  increase  the  running  of  Sunday  trains;  and  as  this  action  threatens  to  entirely 
take  from  the  railroad  emplovees  their  day  of  rest;  and  aa  there  seems  to  be  no 
remedy  for  this  except  througli  national  legislation:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  running  of  Sunday 
trains  on  all  interstate  railroads:  And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission. 

Most  employees  in  other  classes  of  employment  now  enjoy  Sunday  rest,  and  I 
think  the  railroad  employees  contribute  enough  to  the  pubhc  good  to  entitle  them 
to  at  least  equal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  even  the  exhaustion  caused  by  ordinary  labor  can  not 
1x3  overcome  without  one  day's  rest  out  of  seven.  How  much  more  necessary  then 
is  a  rest  day  for  railroad  employees,  who,  in  addition  to  their  physical  exertions,  are 
under  a  constant  mental  strain,  and  are  required  to  give  service  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  ni^ht,  and  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Much  agitation  has  been  going  on  at  different  times,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  done  to  reser\'e  Sunday  for  religious  reasons.  So  far  as  results  are  concem<»d 
it  would  not  matter  materially  to  the  workuig  classes  what  influence  brought  about 
the  reservation  of  one  day  out  of  seven  as  a  day  of  rest.  They  would  welcome  it  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  came.  However,  I  have  given  this  question  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  have  endeavored  to  look  at  it  in  all  of  its  phases,  and  if  it  is  to  be  solved 
by  l^islation  (which  I  think  is  the  proper  means  of  solving  it),  I  can  not  see  how 
we  can  consistently  contend  for  it  from  a  religious  point  of  view;  for  just  as  soon  as 
the  religious  question  is  brought  into  it,  just  so  soon  does  it  become  sectarian,  and  the 
various  creeds  which  believe  m  obsennng  the  first  day  of  the  week  will  contend  for 
it  for  sectarian  reasons,  while  the  creed  which  believe  in  observing  the  last  day  of 
the  week  will  oppose  the  observance  of  the  first  day  and  contend  for  the  observance 
of  the  last  day.  I  believe  the  observance  of  one  dav  out  of  seven  can  be  contended 
for  for  humanitarian  and  patriotic  reasons,  and  much  argument  can  be  produced  to 
show  why  the  first  day  of  the  week,  what  is  commonly  known  as  Sunday,  is  the  day 
that  should  be  set  apart  as  a  rest  day  for  railroad  employees  as  well  as  other  classes. 

The  first  good  reason  is  because  many  of  our  State  legislatures  have  passed  laws  lim- 
iting labor  on  this  day,  and  in  consequence  it  is  observed  by  our  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  institutions  and  by  our  agriculturists. 

Then,  too,  so  many  more  people  observe  it  and  refrain  from  work  for  religious 
reasons  than  there  are  people  who  through  religious  belief  observe  some  other  day. 
Consequently  it  is  the  rest-day  now  observed  by  a  great  majority  of  our  people,  arid 
can,  therefore,  be  more  expediently  given  to  the  railroad  employees  as  their  day  of 
rest  than  can  any  other  day  of  the  week.  If  the  railroad  employees  are  not  gfven 
this  day  as  their  day  of  rest  the  good  influence  of  the  family  circle  will  avail  nothing, 
for  it  is  on  this  day  only  that  the  rest  of  the  family  are  at  home  and  are  at  leipure. 
On  other  days  their  wives  are  busy  with  their  household  cares,  the  little  children 
are  at  school,  and  the  larger  ones,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  at  work  in  the  factories 
and  stores. 

16a '6 
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It  may  be  arsued  that  thie  question  should  be  left  to  the  State  legislatures,  and 
that  Congress  should  not  intertere  in  the  matter.  If  the  State  laws  were  adequate 
and  were  respected  and  lived  up  to  by  the  railroad  companies  there  might  be  some 
reason  in  such  an  argument;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  the  State  laws 
are  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to  be  easily  evaded  by  the  railroad  com- 
^mies,  and  if  there  is  no  chance  for  evasion  they  are  openly  violated  and  defied. 
Railroad  companies  are  large  and  powerful  corporations  and  wield  an  awful  influence 
in  the  various  States  through  which  these  roads  run,  and  in  many  cases  they  have 
no  respect  whatever  for  State  law,  but  will  hesitate  before  defying  the  strong  arm  of 
the  United  States  Government;  and  if  Congress  should  pass  a  law  forbidaing  the 
running  of  Sunday  trains  I  beUeve  it  would  be  respected.  I  can  cite  no  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  evasion  and  defiance  of  the  State  law  by  railroad  officials 
than  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  admissions  of  several  railroad  presi- 
dents in  their  testimony  before  this  commission. 

Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Commissioner  Kennedy  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  evading  the  Georgia 
Sunday  law,  said:  ''That  is  a  c^uestion  that  I  can  not  answer.  I  suppose  it  is  possi- 
ble. I  do  not  recall  the  Georgia  statute  exactly.  I  have  had  knowledge  of  some 
cases  where  one  car  of  perishable  freight  would  be  used^  for  instance,  to  take  an 
entire  train  of  nonperishable  freight  through  along  with  it.  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing like  that  you  had  in  mind.'*     (Hearmgs  on  Transportation,  p.  266.) 

Mr.  M.  E.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  companies,  testified  practically  the  same  as 
Mr.  Spencer.  The  following  appears  in  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Virginia  Sun- 
day law: 

^*Q.  But  that  law  does  not  prohibit  passenger  traffic? — A.  No,  nor  perishable 
freight;  and  the  result  is  that  you  will  see  49  cars  of  coal  running  down  over  the  road, 
and  a  car  of  hogs  used  to  run  them  through;  and  we  run  our  passenger  trains  ana 
business  throu^.    There  is  a  demand  for  passenger  trains  now. 

"Q.  Accordm^  to  that,  practically,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  observance  of  that 
law? — A.  You  might  not  have  cars  enough  of  hogs  to  go  around. 

''Q.  If  you  do  have  hogs  enough  to  go  around,  you  are  very  sure  to  run  the 
trains? — A.  As  long  as  we  can  swit<3i  in  perishable  freight,  I  unaerstand  from  our 
attorneys  that  we  are  safe.  The  Vireinia  people  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  any  State  where  property  rights  are  so  carefully 
observed  as  they  are  in  Virginia;  and  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  unless  we  strike 
somebody  who  wants  to  make  a  fine  out  of  us.  The  people  themselves  are  all  w^ith 
us;  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  them.''     (Hearings  on  Transportation,  p.  289.) 

Hon.  John  K.  Cowen,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Compajiy,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  he  managed  the  running  of  Sunday  freights  in  the 
States  which  had  laws  forbidding  it,  said:  "Just  run  along;  we  have-not  been  pros- 
ecuted. I  believe  we  were  prosecuted  once  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  matter 
dropped.  It  has  been  sort  of  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  continue  the  running  of 
certam  trains.  There  have  been  from  time  to  time  complaints,  of  course,  local  com- 
plaints, of  running  excursion  trains,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  do 
run  excursion  trains,  and  of  those  there  have  been  complaints  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  prosecutions.    There  have  not  been  any  actual  prosecutions." 

In  answer  to  the  question^  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  such  laws  anyhow;  do  you 
think  they  amount  to  anythmg  or  are  of  any  benefit  to  anybody?"  he  said,  "  I  do 
not  think  they  amount  to  anyuiing  or  are  any  benefit  to  anybody."  (Hearings  on 
Transportation,  p.  304.) 

Here  are  statements  of  three  railroad  presidents,  and  if  the  presidents  of  all  the 
roads  in  this  country  were  brought  before  this  commission  to  testify  I  believe  the 
majority  of  them  could  tell  the  same  story.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  railroad  presidents 
will  evade  and  defy  these  State  laws,  and  say  that  they  are  no  good,  I  think  that 
alone  should  be  evidence  enough  to  convince  this  commission  that  if  the  rail- 
road employees  are  to  get  any  relief  through  legislation  it  must  be  given  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

The  great  good  that  would  be  derived,  socially,  morally,  and  politically,  by  the 
stopping  of  Sunday  trains  far  outweighs  any  inconvenience  that  might  be  sunered 
by  tne  railroad  corporations  or  the  public;  therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  Congress  pass- 
ing a  law  forbidding  the  running  of  Sunday  trains  on  all  interstate  railroads.  Pro- 
vision, however,  should  be  made  for  the  running  of  relief  and  wreck  trains,  and  to 
allow  trainmen  to  complete  their  trips  begun  on  Saturday,  in  order  to  get  to  their 
homes. 

Overtime. — Some  years  ago  there  was  no  such  a  thin^  as  getting  paid  for  overtime 
on  railroads,  the  same  amount  bein^  paid  for  a  run  if  it  took  24  hours  to  make  it  as 
was  paid  for  the  same  run  if  made  within  10  hours.  This  condition  existed  until  the 
employees  started  to  organize,  and  generally,  as  the  organizations  grew  on  each  system 
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of  railroad,  the  management  granted  pay  for  overtime;  and,  as  a  rule,  wherever  you 
find  tlie  men  well  organized  you  find  that  they  are  paid  for  overtime  at  a  rate  pro 
rata  to  the  regular  time.  The  tel^raph  operators  seem  to  suffer  the  most  in  this 
way,  as  they  were  the  last  of  these  employees  to  organize,  and  on  many  roads  they 
do  not  get  paid  for  overtime. 

LiabUity  of  railroads  to  employees  for  injury, — ^A  number  of  States  have  passed  laws^ 
makinff  railroad  companies  liable  for  damans  to  their  employees  for  injury  caused 
by  neglect  or  mismanagement  of  certain  classes  of  employees.  The  enect  of  this 
l^islation  has  been  that  under  certain  circumstances  employees  who  have  been 
injured  while  in  tiie  performance  of  their  dutv  have  collected  damages  therefor. 

The  effect  of  such  l^slation,  if  extended,  will,  I  believe,  have  a  tendency  to  decrease 
injuries  to  railroad  employees,  for  if  the  companies  are  held  to  account  for  injuries 
received  through  the  neghgence  and  incompetency  of  their  employees,  it  will  cause 
them  to  be  more  careful  in  their  management  and  in  the  selection  of  employees. 
Some  States  have  made  it  possible  for  ^rsons  dependent  upon  employees  to  recover 
damages  in  case  such  employees  are  killed  through  the  negligence  of  the  railroad, 
though  in  some  States,  I  oelieve^  this  is  not  the  case. 

Speaking  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  risks  contemplated  bv  voluntarily  enga^ng  in 
a  dangerous  occupation  is  upheld  by  judicial  decisions  and  has  not  been  modified  to 
any  extent  by  statutes,  one  exception  being  in  the  act  of  Congress  requiring  railroad 
companies  to  equip  their  cars  with  safety  appliances.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
limited,  inasmuch  as  it  only  applies  when  companies  fail  to  furnish  certain  appliances. 

Most  of  the  liability  legislation  is  limited,  very  few  States  making  the  railroad 
companies  liable  for  the  acts  of  all  their  employees,  the  liability  being  generally  con- 
finea  to  the  acts  of  agents  and  certain  other  employees.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
an  injury  to  a  brakeman  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fireman  the  brakeman  could 
not  recover,  where  if  his  injury  had  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  agent  of 
ttie  company  or,  in  some  States,  by  a  conductor  he  could  recover. 

The  nature  and  effect  of  this  l^islation  is  that  employees  are  denied  the  right  to 
recover  unless  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  n^ligence  of  one  of  a  certain  class  of 
employees.  I  think  the  laws  should  make  the  companies  liable  for  negligence,  mis- 
management, and  incompetency  of  all  of  their  employees. 

Some  States  have  limited  the  amount  that  an  employee  can  recover  for  injury, 
while  some  States  are  forbidden  by  their  constitutions  from  passing  such  legislation. 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  States  which  forbids  this  legislation. 

As  a  general  rule  the  decisions  of  our  courts  imder  the  common  law  are  favorable 
to  the  companies.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  ruling  of  an  English  court  laid  down 
in  the  year  1837,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  precedent  that  has  been  followed  by  our 
courts.  It  was  said  during  the  early  decisions  on  this  question  that  the  one  great 
reason  why  the  employer  should  not  be  liable  to  an  employee  for  injury  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  was  because  the  employees  were  coemployees, 
working  together  in  the  same  employment,  and  that  they  were  in  a  better  position  to 
know  each  others*  faults,  and  could  therefore  better  protect  themselves  against  injury 
from  each  others'  negligence  than  could  the  employer  protect  them.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  decision  of  the  English  judge  was  made  at  a  time  when 
employees  worked  together  on  the  same  piece  of  work;  it  was  before  the  ^eat  cen- 
tralization of  wealth  and  consolidation  of  manufacturing  and  other  establishments, 
when  probably  only  two  or  three  laborers  worked  in  a  shop  and  were  brought 
closely  together  not  only  in  their  work,  bat  socially,  as  well;  and  whatever  justice 
there  was  in  such  a  rule  at  that  time,  if  there  was  any  at  all,  surely  disappears  when 
applied  to  the  gigantic  manufacturing  institutions  and  the  great  consolidated  systems 
of  railroads  of  to-day,  when  thousands  work  together  in  the  same  common  employ- 
ment and  never  see  each  other,  much  less  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
studying  each  others'  capabilities  and  faults;  and  even  if  they  were  acquainted  and 
knew  each  others*  faults,  their  work  is  of  such  a  nature  and  they  are  so  widely  sep- 
arated that  they  could  not  guard  against  accident. 

An  engineer  may  be  going  along  the  road  with  his  train,  and  everything  may  be 
going  all  right  until  he  has  gone  100  miles,  when  suddenly,  without  warning,  his 
train  collides  with  an  opx>osing  train  and  he  is  injured,  all  on  account  of  some  tele- 
graph operator  failing  to  deliver  an  order  to  the  train.  It  may  be  that  he  never  saw 
the  operator,  and  even  if  he  had  known  him  and  thought  he  was  not  a  competent 
man  ne  could  not  have  stopped  his  train  and  refused  to  proceed  just  because  this 
operator  was  working  at  the  same  time  he  was.  If  he  would  do  such  a  thing  as  that 
he  would  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  (See  Decision,  Frazier  »,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Ck>mpany,  to  follow.) 

Then,  too,  the  discrimination  of  our  courts  between  the  public  and  the  employees 
must  appear  to  the  reasonable  mind  to  be  imfair.  A  member  of  this  commission 
may  go  to  a  railroad  company  and  sell,  trade,  or  give  it,  as  the  term  may  be,  |4  for 
a  hde  from  Washington  to  Pittsburg;  I  go  to  the  same  company  and  sell,  trade,  or 
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give  it  my  labor  as  a  conductor  from  Washington  to  Pittsburg  for  $4.  Neither  of  us 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  the  company  to  release  it  from  any  responsibility  for 
injury.  We  Dotn  go  out  on  the  same  train,  you  as  a  passenger  and  I  as  a  conductor. 
Our  train  goes  along  all  right  for  a  long  distance.  I  am  busy  collecting  tickets  and 
looking  after  the  comfort  of  my  passengers.  After  our  train  has  gone  a  distance  of 
about  SdO  miles  some  negligent  switehnmn,  whom  you  and  I  knew  nothing  about  and 
'whose  character  and  fitness  we  never  had  opportunity  to  know,  has  left  a  switch 
open,  which  causes  our  train  to  be  wrecked;  you  lose  two  fingers  and  I  lose  a  W  or 
an  arm;  you  can  go  into  the  courts  and  recover  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  I  recover  nouiins ;  and  if  I  be  killed  neither  can  my  familv,  which  is  dependent 
on  me,  recover.     If  the  company  is  responsible  to  you  it  should  be  to  me. 

This  question  has  received  a  great  deal  of  consideration  by  the  railroad  employees, 
and  wherever  they  have  had  legislative  committees  at  work  in  the  different  States 
they  have  endeavored  to  gret  laws  passed  which  would  be  more  favorable  than  the 
common  law.  The  following  are  a  few  expressions  of  the  railroad  employees  in  their 
meetings: 

[Resolution  of  union  meeting  of  organised  railroad  employees  of  Texas,  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 

September  9, 1886.] 

Whereas  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  its  recent  decision  rendered 
inoperative  our  fellow-servant  law:  Therefore,  be  it 

Eesolvedf  That  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  give  us  an  effective  fellow- 
servant  law.     (Railway  Conductor,  for  October,  1896,  p.  612. } 

[Resolution  of  union  meeting  of  organized  railroad  employees,  held  at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  July  16, 1899.] 

Whereas  the  common  law  as  applied  by  our  courts  in  civil  actions  brought  by 
employees  to  recover  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of  coemployees  is 
unfair  and  unjust,  and  as  there  is  great  need  for  l^islative  action  to  remove  the 
injustices  from  which  we  suffer  at  the  hands  of  our  courts  in  such  cases:  Therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railroad  (Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  in  joint  meeting  assembled  at 
Carnegie,  Pa.,  on  this  16th  day  of  July,  1899,  earnestly  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
gi\dng  employees  of  interstate  railroads  the  same  rights  to  recover  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  coemployees  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  not 
employees. 

Be  U  further  resolved^  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  TJnited%tates  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission. 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions  the  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  15, 1899,  nassed  a  motion  indors- 
ing a  national  employers'  liability  law.     (Convention  Proceeaings,  p.  73. ) 

In  order  that  you  may  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  way  this  question  is  handled 
in  a  State  where  the  common  law  prevails,  I  have  had  prepared  a  copy  of  some 
important  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  submit  herewith.  My 
reasons  for  picking  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  because  of  the  vast  multitudes 
employed  in  its  mines,  enormous  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  and 
on  its  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads. 

[Pennsylvania  laws  and  decisions  relative  to  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees.] 

I. — Laws. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  ** employers'  liability  act."  (Shearwan  &  Red- 
field  on  Negligence,  sec.  2410. ) 

In  the  atwence  of  such  statute  the  common-law  rule  is  in  operation,  which  declares 
that  the  master  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  received  by  an  employee  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  his  coemployee. 

See  paper  entitled  "Employer  and  employee  under  the  common  law,"  in  Bulletin 
No.  1,  pages  95^107,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  for  November,  1895. 

No  act  of  the  general  assemoly  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be  recovered  for  injuries 
resulting  in  death,  or  for  injuries  to  person  or  property,  and  in  case  of  death  from 
such  injuries  the  right  of  action  shall  survivt',  ana  the  general  asnembly  shall  pre- 
scribe for  whose  benefit  such  actions  shall  be  prosecuted.  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  21,  Cons,  of 
Pa.  of  1874.    Construed  in  124  Pa.,  183. ) 
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Actions  for  injury  by  negligence  Bhall  not  abate  by  death  of  plaintiff.  (Public 
Laws,  669,  sec.  18, 1851. ) 

Such  actions  mav  be  brought  after  death  of  party  injured.  (Public  Laws,  669, 
880.19,1851.) 

In  cafie  of  death  such  actions  may  be  maintained  by  husband,  widow,  children,  or 
parents.     (Public  Laws,  309,  sec.  1, 1855. ) 

Such  actions  shall  be  brought  within  one  year  after  the  death,  and  not  thereafter. 
( Public  Laws,  309,  sec.  2, 1855.) 

When  any  person  shall  sustain  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life  while  lawfully 
engaged  or  employed  on  or  about  the  roads,  works,  depots,  and  premises  of  a  railroad 
company,  or  in  or  about  any  train  or  car  therein  or  thereon,  of  which  company 
such  person  is  not  an  employee,  the  right  of  action  and  recovery  in  all  such  cases 
against  the  company  shall  be  such  only  as  would  exist  if  such  person  were  an 
employee:  Provided j  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  passengers.  (Public  Laws, 
58,  sec.  Ij  1868.) 

(This  is  a  police  regulation,  and  is  constitutional.  It  forbids  persons  from  under- 
taking a  dangerous  employment  except  at  their  own  risk.  76  Pa.,  606;  89  Pa.,  193; 
92  Pa.,  82.) 

II. — COUKT  DECISIONS. 

A  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  injuries  suffered  by  one  of  its  brakemen 
through  a  defect  in  the  steps  of  a  freight  car  while  acting  as  one  of  a  crew  sent  to  a 
shipper's  yard  to  shift  cars  preparatory  to  their  being  taken  into  the  company's 
trams.     (Elkins  v.  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.,  33  Atl.  Rep.  (Pa.).  74.    Oct.,  1895.) 

When  a  master  entrusts  to  the  superintenaent  in  charge  of  an  excavation  the  mat- 
ter of  notifying  the  employees  of  any  latent  danger,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
gangs  engaged  in  the  work  of  excavation  are  not  vice  principals  in  the  absence  of 
the  superintendent,  so  as  to  render  the  employer  liable  tor  their  failure  to  notify  the 
employee  of  such  danger. 

When  the  only  possible  danger  to  an  employee  engaged  in  making  an  excavation 
is  such  as  may  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  tne  employer  is  not  bound  to 
stand  by  during  the  work  to  see  if  a  danger  arises,  it  being  sutiicient  if  he  provides 
against  such  dangers  as  may  possibly  arise  and^ves  the  workmen  the  means  of 
protecting  themselves.  (Durst  v.  Cam^ie  Steel  Co.,  33  Atl.  Rep.  (Pa. ),  1102.  Jan., 
1896.) 

Who  is  to  be  considered  a  representative  of  the  employer  and  not  a  coworkman 
is  generally  a  question  of  great  difficulty.  The  courts  have  so  disagreed  respecting 
the  rule  applicable  in  such  cases  that  the  subject,  as  is  said  in  Railroad  Company  v. 
Baugh  (149  U.  S.,  368),  is  in  great  confusion.  To  enter  upon  a  general  discussion  of 
it  here  would  be  folly.  A  very  thorough  discussion  may  be  found  in  the  case  just 
cited.  Where  one  is  employed  to  superintend  the  entire  business  of  the  employer 
or  a  distinct  department  thereof,  ana  given  control  over  other  employees  workmg 
therein,  he  represents  the  employer;  while  one  employed  as  a  foreman  to  direct  and 
manage  the  performance  of  some  part  of  the  general  business^  even  with  authority 
over  his  coemployees  working  therein,  is  not  such  a  representative,  and  the  employer 
is  consequently  not  responsible  for  his  carelessness.  (Coulson  v.  Leonard,  77  Fed. 
Rep.,  538.    Dec.,  1896.    A  Pennsylvania  case. ) 

(The  Bau^h  decision  above  cited  also  declared  that  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  railroad  corporation  for  injuries  caused  to  or  by  its  servants,  where  there 
is  no  State  statute  on  the  subject,  is  one  of  general  law,  upon  which  United  States 
courts  exercise  an  independent  judgment,  and  is  not  settlea  by  decisions  of  the  State 
court  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arose. ) 

Where  one  railway  company  runs  trains  on  the  track  of  another  the  servants  of 
either  company  are  not  coservants  of  the  servants  of  the  other.  (C.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Armstrong,  49  Pa.  St.,  186. ) 

Servants  of  a  contractor  and  those  of  a  subcontractor  are  not  coservants.  (Hxmt 
r.  Pa,  R.  R.  Co.,  51  Pa.  St , 475;  Hass  v.  Phila.  and  S.  M.  S.  Co.,  88  Pa.  St,  269.) 

The  obligation  of  the  master  does  not  extend  beyond  the  use  of  ordinary  care  and 
diligence.     (Caldwell  v.  Brown,  53  Pa.  St,  453.) 

Where  the  injure  servant  remained  in  the  master's  emplo^rment  with  knowledge 
of  his  ooeervant's  incompetency  he  can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  therefrom 
unless  he  shows  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  would  be  dischargea  or  placed 
where  his  n^ligence  would  not  injure  complainant.  (Frazier  v.  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.,  38  Pa. 
St,  104.) 

If  the  officers  of  a  railway  company  have  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  habits  and 
competency  of  the  employees,  and  upon  such  inquiry  believe  them  sober,  compe- 
tent, and  careful,  the  company  is  not  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence 
of  a  coemployee.     (O'Donnell  v.  Allegheny  Val.  R.  R.  Co.,  59  Pa.  St,  239.) 
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The  measure  of  damages  for  negligence  is  the  same  against  artificial  b»  against 
natural  persons.     (P.  A.  and  M.  R.  K.  Co.  v.  Donahue,  70  Pa.  St.,  119. ) 

Where  exemplary  dama^  are  not  warranted  by  the  gross  negligence  of  the 
defendant  they  must  be  strictly  compensatory;  but  this  may  include  compensation 
for  pain  and  suffering,  loss  of  time,  expense  of  medical  attendance,  and  such  dam- 
ages as  the  plaintiff  will  probably  sustain  in  the  future.  (P.  A.  and  M.  R.  R.  Co.  r. 
Donahue,  70  Pa.  St,  119;  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Brooks,  57  Pa.  St.,  339. ) 

The  scope  of  the  duties  of  an  employee  is  to  be  defined  by  what  he  was  employed 
to  do  and  what  he  actually  did,  ratner  than  by  the  verbal  designation  of  his  position. 
(Rumwell  v.  Dilworth,  111  Pa.,  343. ) 

To  constitute  fellow-servants  it  is  sufficient  if  the  employees  are  in  the  service  of 
the  same  master,  engaged  in  the  same  common  work,  and  performing  services  for 
the  same  general  purpose.     (Lewis  v.  Seifert,  116  Pa.,  628. ) 

Fellow-servants  need  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  particular  work.  It  is  sufficient 
if  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  common  work,  although  some  may  be  inferior  in 
grade  and  subject  to  the  control  of  superiors.  (N.  Y.  L.  K.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bell,  112 
Pa.,  400.) 

It  is  only  when  the  master  or  superior  places  the  entire  charge  of  his  business,  or 
a  distinct  branch  of  it,  in  the  hanas  of  an  agent  or  subordinate  and  exercises  no  dis- 
cretion or  oversight  of  his  own  that  the  master  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such 
agent  or  subordinate.  (N.  Y.  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bell,  112  Pa.,  400;  Lancaster  Ave. 
Imp.  Co.  V.  Rhoads,  116  Pa. ,  377. ) 

A  master  is  not  responsible  for  injury  to  an  employee  through  negligence  of  a 
mining  boss,  a  fellow-servant.     ( Reese  v.  Biddle,  1 12  Fa. ,  72. ) 

A  mining  boss  under  the  Pennsylvania  acts  of  1870,  of  1877,  and  1885  is  a  fellow- 
servant  with  the  miners,  and  his  employers  are  not  liable  to  miners  injured  from  an 
explosion  of  fire  damp  caused  by  his  n^ligence.  (Lincoski  v.  Susq.  Coal  Co. ,  157  Pa. 
St,  153;  Redstove  Coke  Co.  v.  Koby,  115  Pa..  364;  Waddell  r.  Simoson,  112  Pa.,  567; 
Lehigh  Val.  Coal  Co.  v.  Jones,  86  Pa.,  432;  Del.  and  H.  C.  Co.  v.  Carroll^  89  Pa.,  374. ) 
'.  A  train  dispatcher  is  not  a  fellow-servant  w^th  an  engineer.  (Lewis  v.  Seifert,  116 
Pa^  628. ) 

Where  a  master  delegates  duties  which  the  law  imposes  on  him  to  an  agent,  the 
agent,  whatever  his  rank,  in  performing  that  duty  acts  as  the  master,  and  the  master 
is  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  his  negligence.  (Mullan  v.  Phila.  and  8.  M.  S8.  Co., 
78  Pa.,  32.) 

An  act  by  the  superintendent  of  a  branch  of  work  is,  as  to  a  subordinate  employee, 
the  act  of  the  corporation,  and  not  a  fellow-servant.  (Tissue  v.  B.  and  O.  R.  R.  tJo., 
112  Pa.,  91.) 

A  station  agent  and  a  brakeman  are  fellow-pervantfl.  (Derley  r.  Phila.  and  R.  R.  R. 
Co.,  3 Cert.  Rep.  (Pa.),  112.) 

One  who  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  common  master  and  in  a  common  employ- 
ment can  not  recover  against  the  master  for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant, 
whether  he  is  paid  for  his  service  or  not.  ( Wischaun  v,  Kickards,  10  L.  R.  A.  (Pa. ), 
97.) 

N^otwithstanding  the  general  rule  that  the  master  is  bound  to  use  due  care  to  fur- 
nish safe  and  sound  materials  and  machinery,  yet  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  of 
obvious  defects  in  things  which  he  voluntarily  uses.  (Shaffer  v.  Haste,  110  Pa.  St, 
575;  Davis  v.  B.  and  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  152  Pa.  St,  314;  Moore  r.  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.,  167  Pa.  St, 
495.) 

If  the  master  gives  the  employee  positive  orders  to  go  on  with  the  work  under 
perilous  circumstwices,  the  employee  may  recover  for  an  injury  thus  incurred  if  the 
work  was  not  obviously  so  dangerous  that  no  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  have 
obeyed.  (Patterson  v.  Pittsburg  and  R.  Co.,  76  Pa.  St,  389;  Lee  v.  Woolsey,  109  Pa. 
St,  124;  Kehlerv.  Schwenk,  151  Pa.  St, 519.) 

A  master  is  liable  to  his  servants  as  much  as  to  anyone  else  for  his  own  negligence. 
(Johnson  v.  Bruner,  61  Pa.  St,  58.) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  master  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  defect,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  could  have  discovered  the  defect  by  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  and  diligence.     (Bennett  t».  Standard  Glass  Co.,  158  Pa.  St.,  120. ) 

A  servant  who  was  formerly  employed  by  the  same  master  is,  with  respect  to  his 
negligence  while  so  employed,  to  be  considered  the  fellow-servant  of  another  who, 
being  subseouently  enjsjaged,  is  injured  by  the  after  effects  of  such  negligence,  if  they 
would  have  been  considered  fellow-servants  had  they  forever  remainea  in  the  same 
service.  ^  (Haley  v,  Keim.  161  Pa.  St.,  117.) 

A  mail  agent  and  a  railroad  employee  are  not  fellow-servants.  (Penn.  R.  Co.  v. 
Price,  96 Pa.  St,  266.) 

Hie  chief  manager  of  any  separate  department  of  a  business  is  not  a  fellow-eerv- 
ant  of  those  who  are  under  his  absolute  orders,  vrith  respect  to  those  orders,  and 
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for  his  negligence  in  givinff  such  orders,  the  master  is  r^ponsible  to  a  servant  injured 
in  consequence  of  his  obeaience.  (Frazier  v.  Penn^  R.  Co.,  38  Pa.  St.,  104;  Patterson 
V,  Pittsb.,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  76  Pa.  St.,  389;  Mullan  v.  Phila.  8.  S.  Co.,  78  Pa.  St,  25;  but 
for  contra  see  Ryan  t;.  Cumberland  V.  R.  Co.,  23  Pa.  St.,  384, ) 

The  British  nile,  as  settled  in  Wilson  v.  Merry,  that  the  common  master  is  not 
responsible  to  an}r  of  his  servants  for  the  negligence  of  any  other,  even  though  the 
negligent  servant  is  in  supreme  and  exclusive  control  over  the  entire  business,  has 
been  condemned  in  every  American  court.  (Sherman  &  Redfield  on  Negligence, 
sees.  227-229.) 

A  servant  is  not  a  vice-principal  who  is  not  in  chai^ge  of  an  entire  department 
(Faber  v.  Carlisle  Mfg.  Co.,  126  Pa.  St,  387;  Kinney  v.  Corbin,  132  Pa.  St,  341; 
N.  Y.  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bell,  112  Pa.  St,  400;  MjcGinley  v.  Levering,  152  Pa.  St, 
366.) 

Laborers  employed  upon  a  railroad  track  and  the  conductor  or  other  employees  of 
a  moving  train  are  fellow-servants.     (Ryan  v.  Cumb.  V.  R.  Co.,  23  Pa.  St.,  384.) 

A  servant  who  accepts  reduced  wa^  in  consideration  of  being  allowed  to  travel 
upon  the  road  to  and  from  his  work,  is  not  in  service  while  thus  traveling.  (O'Don- 
nell  r.  Allegheny  V.  R.  Co.,  59  Pa.  St,  239.  "  Not  sound  law,"  says  the  N.  Y.  State 
court  of  appeals  in  Vick  ».  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  95  N.  Y.,  267.) 

Actions  for  injuries  from  alleged  negligence,  not  founded  upon  contract  or  under- 
taking for  safety,  as  a  common  carrier,  must  be  supported  by  fuffilrmative  proof  of  the 
fact  of  negligence.     (Allen  r.  Willard,  57  Pa.,  374.) 

A  person  is  under  a  legal  dutv  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  for  approaching  trains,  and 
if  he  does  not  do  this  he  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  (Dean  v.  R.  R.  Co., 
129  Pa.,  514.) 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  these  decisions,  but  there  are  a  few  of  them 
that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to. 

In  Frazier  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  you  will  see  an  injured  servant  who 
remains  in  the  master's  emplo^rment  with  a  knowledge  of  his  coservant's  incompe- 
tency can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  therefrom  unless  he  shows  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  he  would  be  discharged  or  placed  where  his  negligence  would  not 
injure  complainant.  Such  a  decision  as  this  is  extremely  unjust,  and  when  applied 
to  the  workings  of  a  modem  railroad  seems  nothing  less  than  preposterous. 

I  have  given  you  one  example  to  show  the  injustice  of  such  a  rule,  but  I  will  try 
to  explain  to  you  a  little  further  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to  carry  out  the 
latter  part  of  this  decision.  Under  the  latter  part  of  this  decision  the  injured  one 
can  not  recover  unless  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  negligent  servant  would  be  placed 
where  his  negligence  would  not  in  j  ure  complainant.  Let  us  follow  this,  now,  and  see  how 
it  would  work.  Supposing  a  railroad  company  has  an  incompetent  engineer  in  its  serv- 
ice. A  trainman  is  aware  of  this.  He  makes  a  complaint.  The  company  says,  *  ^  Well , 
we  will  not  allow  that  man  to  run  an  engine.  We  will  reduce  him  to  the  position  of 
fireman."  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  this  man  is  n^lisent  his  negligence  while  act- 
ing as  fireman  is  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  trainman?  Or,  if  he  is  reduced  to  the 
position  of  brakeman  and  through  his  negligence  he  leaves  a  switch  open  and  causes 
a  wreck  in  which  the  trainman  is  injur^,  would  not  this  decision  debar  the  train- 
man from  recovering  damages  because  he  knew  this  man  was  negligent  when  he  was 
an  engineei^  Let  us  go  a  little  further  than  this.  We  will  say  the  company 
removes  this  engineer  entirely  from  train  or  engine  service  and  places  him  in  chai^ge 
of  a  railroad  crossing.  If,  through  his  negligence  there  is  a  collision  of  trains  at  this 
crossing  which  causes  injury  to  ttie  trainman,  would  not  the  trainman  be  debarred 
from  recovery  because  he  Imew  that  this  man  was  still  in  the  service  and  was  of  a 
negligent  nature?  I  will  draw  one  more  example  which  is  within  the  range  of 
probability.  This  engineer  might  be  put  to  work  upon  the  track  as  a  section  hand. 
Ordinarily,  in  such  a  position  it  might  be  thought  that  his  neffligence  would  not 
cause  injury  to  the  trainman;  but,  supposing  this  man  is  detailed  by  his  foreman  to 
look  over  some  part  of  the  track  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  in  safe  condition  and  he 
n^lec  s  some  part  of  this  work,  which  wrecks  a  train  and  causes  injurv  to  the  train- 
man, if  this  trainman  goes  into  the  courts  and  sues  for  damages,  woula  not  the  judge 
who  bases  his  opinions  on  precedent  rather  than  circumstances  and  iustice  look  up 
this  opinion  and  follow  it  and  rule  that  he  could  not  recover  because  he  remained  in 
the  company's  service  after  knowing  that  this  man  was  negligent,  even  though  he 
was  then  employed  in  an  entirely  different  department? 

In  Lewis  v.  Seifert,  employees  who  work  for  the  same  master  and  perform  services 
for  the  same  eeneral  purpose  are  considered  fellow-servants.  This  rule  means,  when 
applied  to  railroads,  that  if  a  trainman  is  injured  in  Philadelphia  through  the  negli- 
gence of  a  telegraph  operator  in  Harrisburg,  whom  he  does  not  know  and  has  never 
seen,  he  can  not  recover  for  that  injuty. 
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According  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company  i'.  Bell,  railroad  companies  are  not  liable  for  injury  caused  by  the  neg- 
ligence or  foremen,  overseers,  and  other  directors  in  charge  of  various  classes  of 
work.  When  applied  to  train  or  yardmen  it  would  mean  that  a  fireman  could  not 
recover  for  injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  engineer,  although  he  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineer;  and  that  a  brakeman  could  not  recover  for  an  injury 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  conductor,  although  the  rules  of  the  company  make 
the  conductor  his  superior. 

According  to  the  decision  in  Haley  t\  Keim,  people  are  fellow-servants  even  if  they 
are  not  working  for  the  master  at  the  same  period. 

When  we  consider  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  as  given  in  the  early  deci- 
sions, for  making  employees  bear  the  burden  of  the  negligence  of  their  fellow-servants 
rather  than  the  master,  was  because  they  were  working  together  and  were  therefore 
better  able  to  protect  themselves  from  injury  through  eacn  others*  negligence  than 
was  their  master  able  to  protect  them,  this  ruling  certainly  appears  both  inconsist- 
ent and  unjust.  It  further  shows  how  far  the  judicial  mind  will  wander  in  order 
to  put  the  burden  upon  the  poor  injured  employee  if  there  is  no  statutory  law  to 
check  it.  As  broad  as  the  common  law  is,  1  think  it  has  been  stretched  when  a 
court  will  decide — as  it  has  in  this  case — that  employees  who  are  not  working  for 
the  master  at  the  same  time  are  fellow-servants. 

The  question  of  employers'  liability  as  now  handled  by  our  courts  by  rules  of  com- 
mon law  is  in  very  inaefinite  shape;  and  the  law  on  the  subject  is  what  is  commonly 
denominated  "judge-made  law,  and  is  taken  from  a  great  mass  of  judicial  decisions 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1837  until  the  present  time.  The 
principles  adopted  and  the  circumstances  in  each  case  differ  so  widely  that  eminent 
lawyers  confess  that  the  matter  is  so  confused  and  the  results  are  so  uncertain  that  it 
would  bo  far  better  to  have  the  question  covered  by  statutory  law.  And  eminent 
legal  authority  has  ventured  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  common  law  on  this  subjcjct  has 
come  to  be  a  mass  of  legal  subtleties  more  fruitful  of  controversy  and  litigation  than 
justice,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  law  is  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  complexity. 

So  much  complication  and  trouble  had  arisen  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  over  tlie 
common-law  practices  on  this  question  that  the  department  of  labor  statistics  of  that 
State  engaged  Mr.  Frank  Burgen,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  State,  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  make  a  report.  After  an  examination,  this  attorney  made 
a  report  in  which  appears  the  following: 

<«»  «  »  The  present  law  on  the  subject  is  exclusively  judge-made,  and  has  come 
to  be  a  mass  of  le^l  subtleties  more  fruitful  of  controversy  and  litigation  than  jus- 
tice. *  *  *  Kmdred  conditions  afford  a  very  fruitful  field  for  controversy  and 
litigation,  and  the  decision  in  an  action  for  damages  often  turns  not  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  according  to  the  ability  and  industry  displayed  by  one  party  or  the 
other  in  collecting  and  presenting  the  evidence  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  law  as 
stated  in  some  leading  case  or  recent  decision.  *  *  *  The  growth  of  the  law  on 
this  subject  is  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  complexity,  and  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  our  time  demands  reform.  *  *  *  Workingmen  themselves  have  organized 
mutual  benefit  associations  to  obtain  compensation  for  injuries  which  is  denied  to 
them  either  by  the  language  or  processes  of  law."  (Report  of  Bureau  of  La]3or  Sta- 
tistics of  New  Jersey  for  1898,  pp.  303-308.) 

If  one  of  the  responsibilities  ot  a  railroad  corporation  is  to  care  for  and  protect  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  its  patrons,  1  can  see  no  just  reason  why  this  n^sponsibility  should 
not  be  extended  to  its  employees,  especially  when  the  employees  are  in  no  better 
position  to  protect  themselves  and  guard  against  the  negligence  of  coemployees. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  railroads  have  adopte<l  very  stringent  nilesin  regard 
to  the  employment  of  men,  by  which  applicants  for  employment  must  not  be  over  a 
certain  age,  generally  30  or  35,  and  must  stand  a  rigid  physical  examination,  and  are 
refused  employment  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  companies  will  have  nothing  but  the  young  and  best 
blood  and  those  who  are  without  physical  blemish;  and,  since  thev'draw  from  tlie 
best  of  American  manhood,  the  obligation  upon  them  is  greater  when  they  cripple 
and  maim.  When  they  injure  men  and  renaer  them  unfit  for  duty  they  snould  \ye 
responsible  to  them  for  such  injury. 

1  am  in  favor  of  Congress  passing  a  simple  statute  giving  to  the  employees  of  inter- 
state railroads  the  same  right  to  recover  for  injury  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  public  or 
those  who  are  not  employees;  and  the  State  legislatures  should  pass  similar  laws 
to  eovem  roads  not  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  This  would  place  the  employees 
ana  the  public  on  the  same  plane,  which  would  be  simple  justice  and  equality  before 
the  law. 

Inadequate  or  defective  appliances. — Some  railroad  companies,  in  order  to  keep  down 
expensesi  allow  their  appliances  on  cars  and  engines  to  become  defective  from  wear 
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and  lack  of  repair.  Very  often,  too,  cars  and  engines  are  kept  in  the  service  in  a 
defective  condition  because  the  companies  are  short  of  rolling  stock  and  motive 
power,  and  they  do  not  like  to  take  this  rolling  stock  out  of  the  service  long  enough 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  Especiallv  is  this  so  when  the  traffic  is  heavv. 
This  negligent  practice  is  not  confined  to  old,  worn-out  cars,  the  use  of  which  might 
be  prompted  by  a  desire  to  get  all  the  service  out  of  them  possible  before  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  service  entirely,  but  even  the  new  safety  appli- 
ances put  on  new  cars  in  recent  years  are  allowed  to  become  defective;  so  much  so 
that  men  are  required  to  go  between  cars  to  couple  and  uncouple  them,  one  of  the 
things  which  the  safety-appliance  law  was  especially  designed  to  do  away  with. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  detailed  a  man  to  go  over  the  countrv  and 
inspect  these  appliances,  and  he  found  that  the  condition  of  the  cars  which  had  been 
reported  as  equipped  with  safety  devices  was  very  defective;  so  much  so^  as  the 
commission  puts  it,  "as  to  reflect  discreditably  ui)on  the  roads."  (See  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  p.  52. ) 

The  safety-appliance  law  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  March  2,  1893,  does 
not  provide  for  automatic  couplers  and  grab  irons  on  engines.  Neither  does  it 
regmre  that  drawbars  on  engines  shall  be  tne  same  height  as  those  on  cars.  I  can 
thmk  of  no  reason  why  such  reouirements  were  left  out  of  the  law,  as  they  are  very 
important.  I  think,  however,  that  these  provisions  were  overlooked  by  those  who 
framed  the  law.    It  is  true  that  roads  which  are  now  buying  or  building  engines  are 

Eutting  automatic  couplers  on  the  rear  ends  of  them,  but  many  of  them  are  not 
aving  them  put  on  the  front  ends.  This  would  not  matter  so  much  if  trainmen 
were  not  reqmred  to  couple  cars  to  the  front  ends  of  engines,  but  on  a  great  many 
roads  freight  crews  are  required  to  turn  at  points  where  there  are  no  turntables  nor 
Y's  to  turn  Iheir  engines  on,  and  they  are  required  to  go  along  backward  and  do 
their  shifting  and  picking  up  of  cars  by  coupUng  them  to  the  front  ends  of  their 
engines. 

I  know  of  one  company  which  ha?  purchased  practically  all  of  its  freight  engines 
since  the  safety  apphance  law  was  passed,  but  not  one  of  them  had  an  automatic 
coupler  on  the  front  end  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  company  new  from  the 
locomotive  works.  Then,  too,  there  are  a  great  many  engines  used  which  have  not 
even  got  patent  couplers  on  their  rear  ends.  I  have  known  cases  where  such  engines 
were  wrecked  and  had  these  old  couplers  broken,  and  the  whole  rear  ends  of  their 
tanks  demolished,  making  it  necessary  to  put  in  new  end  sills  and  new  couplings, 
but  when  they  were  turned  out  of  the  shops  after  being  rebuilt,  they  would  have 
the  old-style  Imk-and-pin  couplers  on  them. 

When  we  consider  tnat  most  of  the  coupling  that  is  to  be  done  is  done  with  the 
engine,  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  have  all  of  these  safety  appliances  on 
them. 

One  other  source  of  dan^r,  and  one  which  has  caused  many  a  poor  fellow  to  lose 
his  life,  is  the  failure  of  railroad  companies  to  keep  their  frogs^  switches,  and  guard 
rails  properly  blocked  so  as  to  prevent  train  men  from  getting  their  feet  caught  therein. 

Then,  too,  many  train  men  are  killed  and  injured  oy  being  struck  witn  overhead 
structures,  which  could  just  as  well  be  built  high  enough  to  clear  a  man  on  the  top 
of  a  box  car  if  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  so.  The  same  danger  arises  from  side 
structures  which  are  built  too  close  to  the  track,  and  man  v  a  man  has  been  killed  or 
injured  when  climbing  on  the  side  of  a  car  by  being  struck  with  such  an  obstruction 
and  being  knocked  on  or  knocked  under  the  wheels.  I  want  to  particularly  call  the 
commission's  attention  to  these  overhead  and  side  structures,  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  ^reat  desire  among  railroad  companies  and  municipalities  to  do  away  with  grade 
crossings,  and  in  some  cities  they  have  already  started  with  this  reform,  and  I  think 
that  in  making  their  plans  the  train  men's  safety  should  be  given  consideration.  I 
think  the  overhead  structures- should  bo  high  enough  to  clear  a  man  on  the  top  of 
a  car  and  the  side  structures  should  be  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  track  to  prevent 
Injury  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  a  car. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  national  safety  appliance  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
require  railroad  companies  to  equip  their  engines  with  automatic  couplers  and  grab 
irons,  and  that  the  height  of  drawbars  on  engines  should  be  the  same  as  those  on  cars. 
And  as  this  law  only  applies  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  its 
provisions  should  be  reenacted  into  State  law  by  the  State  legislatures,  the  same  as 
has  been  already  done  in  some  States.  I  would  recommend  national  and  State  leg- 
islation requiring  railroad  companies  to  block,  fill,  or  adjust  all  their  frogs,  switches, 
and  guard  rails  so  as  to  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  from  being  caught  therein. 
I  would  also  recommend  that  all  new  structures,  or  old  ones  rebuilt,  be  placed  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  tracks  to  clear  train  men  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  cars. 

I  believe  that  if  railroad  companies  were  required  to  report  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  real  causes  of  injury  to  employees,  it  would  have  a  tendency 
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to  reduce  the  number  of  accidental,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  dislike  very  much 
to  report  accidents  the  causes  of  which  would  reflect  on  tlieir  management,  and  con- 
sequentlv  extra  precautions  would  be  taken  by  them  to  prevent  these  injuries. 

I  think,  too,  that  great  advantage  is  taken  of  the  employees  by  the  common  law 
in  regard  to  contributory  negligence,  and  I  think  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  not  make  contributory  negligence  a  complete  bar  against  recovery;  but  I  think 
the  jury  should  be  allowed  to  say  to  what  extent  the  emplojree  was  guilty  of  con- 
tributory n^ligence.  For  instance,  if  a  railroad  company  has  in  use  defective  appli- 
ances, because  an  employee  remained  in  its  service  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
such  d^ects  is  not  to  my  mind  a  good  reason  why  the  company  should  not  be  liable. 
In  such  cases,  as  I  understand  it,  the  courts  have  held  that  if  a  defect  is  known  to 
the  employee  and  he  does  not  tell  the  employer  of  it,  and  he  still  remains  in  the 
service,  he  can  not  recover  if  he  is  injured  through  such  defect.  This  rule  might 
have  had  some  justice  in  it  under  former  industrial  conditions,  but  it  is  certainly 
unjust  when  applied  to  a  modem  railroad.  For  instance,  there  may  be  some  defect 
about  an  engine;  according  to  the  rules  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  report 
this  defect  and  not  the  duty  of  the  fireman  or  brakeman;  in  fact,  if  either  of  them 
were  to  report  it  they  might  be  told  that  it  was  not  their  business,  that  it  was  the 
business  oi  the  engineer  to  report  such  things. 

The  engineer  reports  the  defect  and  the  company  does  not  remedy  it,  and  the 
engine  goes  out  on  another  trip  in  that  condition  and  causes  an  injury  to  the  fireman 
or  brakeman.  Would  it  be  right  that  they  be  barred  from  recovery  just  because 
they  did  not  have  an  imderstanding  with  some  one  in  authority  that  this  defect 
would  be  remedied?  I  have  here  a  copy  of  House  bill  1086,  introduced  at  this  ses- 
sion by  Representative  Moon,  which  embodies  this  question,  and,  with  a  little  mod- 
ification so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  railroads,  should  be  enacted  into  law.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

A  BILL  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  so  as  to  permit  persons 
cmilty  of  negligence  Which  is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  an  injury  to  persons  or  property  to  recover 
.damages  and  to  define  the  term  "  proximate  cause "  and  the  right  of  litigants  to  nave  the  same 
determined  by  a  Jury,  and  the  duties  of  Federal  Judges  in  such  cases. 

Be  U  encuied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledf  That  if  anj  person  or  persons  have  sustained  injuries  or  dam- 
age in  person  or  property,  and  if  such  injury  or  damage  was  proximately  produced 
by  the  negligent  act  or  conduct  of  any  i)er8on  or  persons,  copartnership,  company, 
association,  or  corporation  ajgainst  whom  suit  may  be  pending  to  recover  damages 
for  such  injury,  either  by  original  writ  or  removal  from  State  court  or  otherwise,  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  UnitSl  States  having  jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  in  such  action  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  negligence 
contributing  to  his,  her,  or  their  damage  or  iniury  shall  not  bar  or  defeat  such  plain- 
tiff's or  plaintiffs'  right  to  recover  damage,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  plaintiff  or  plain- 
tiffs may  be  entitled  to  recover  actual  compensation  for  the  iniury  sustained,  but  the 
amount  of  the  recovery  of  damages  for  injuries  sustained  under  such  circumstances 
shall  by  the  jury  be  mitigated  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  contribution  of 
n^ligence  by  the  plaintin  or  plaintiffs  suing,  unless  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  were 
as  much  at  fault  and  eoually  to  blame  with  tne  defendant  or  defendant^*,  and  in  that 
event  the  plaintiff  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  anything. 

Sec.  2,  That  the  term  "proximate  cause,"  used  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  same,  shall  be  defined  as  the  direct  or  immediate  cause  of 
the  injury,  or  that  cause  which  directly  or  immediately  brought  into  operation  the 
agency  or  agencies  which  did  produce  the  injury  complained  of. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Federal  judges  on  the  trial  of  such  cases,  after 
declaring  the  law  applicable,  to  leave  to  the  jury  as  a  question  of  fact  the  determina- 
tion of  the  act  of  negligence  proximately  producing  the  injury  or  damage,  and  shall 
not  direct  them  as  to  such  finding.  But  tnis  shall  not  be  construed  as  depriving  the 
court  of  the  right  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial  if  the  finding  of  the 
jury  under  the  law  and  evidence  should  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  court. 

Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees^  associations. — ^Thefive  organizations  of  railroad 
employees  have  insurance  and  benefit  departments,  through  which  the  members  are 
paid  various  sums  for  sickness  and  total  disability,  and  in  cases  of  death  their  depend- 
ents are  paid  the  same  amount  as  would  be  paid  the  member  for  disabiUty.  The 
disability  and  death  policies  are  paid  through  tne  national  organizations,  and  the  sick 
benefits  are  paid  by  the  local  lodges  or  divisions.  The  amounts  paid  for  disability 
or  death  range  from  |400  to  |5,000,  it  generally  l^ing  optional  with  the  member  what 
amount  he  snail  carry.  The  weekly  benefits  paid  by  suoordinate  lodji^es  and  divisions 
range  from  $3  to  $15.  The  total  amount  paia  out  by  these  organizations  in  disability 
and  death  claims  to  January  1,  1900,  amounted  to  $23,072,563.36.    The  exact  amount 
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paid  in  weekly  benefits  I  can  not  give  you,  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  it  amounts  to 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

These  associations  are  strictly  mutual,  and  there  is  no  speculation  on  the  money 
paid  in  dues  and  assessments;  and  consequently  the  men  get  better  rates  than  they 
do  in  the  old-line  insurance  companies  or  m  the  '^  relief  departments  "  conducted  by 
the  companies. 

Rdief  departments  by  railroads. — Some  roads  conduct  relief  departments,  which  are 
kept  up  principally  by  deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  each  month. 
These  associations  are  in  name  "voluntary,"  but  in  nature  tney  are  compulsory; 
that  is,  the  old  employees  who  do  not  belong  totHem  are  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  them,  and  new  applicants  for  cmplovment  are  not  hired  unless  they  agree  to 
become  members  of  these  associations.  The  employees  have  some  voice  in  their 
management,  and  are  allowed  a  minority  representation  on  the  advisory  boards,  but 
the  railroad  companies  in  organizing  these  associations  and  making  the  laws  to  gov- 
ern them  have  shrewdly  seen  to  it  that  the  companies'  representation  on  the  boards 
18  in  the  majority,  and  can  at  all  times  dictate  and  dominate  the  policy  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Tliey  have  taken  good  care,  too,  to  see  to  it  that  the  law-making  power  of 
the  associations  can  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  employees.  As  1  nave  said, 
these  associations  are  kept  up  mostly  by  monthly  deductions  from  the  wages  of  the 
employees,  but  the  companies  agree  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  fund.  As  a 
condition  of  receiving  benefits,  an  emploveemust  release  Vtie  company  from  responsi- 
bility for  injury,  because  it  agrees  to  make  good  any  deficienc}^  in  this  fund.  As  the 
figures  of  those  who  have  investigated  show  that  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  employees 
is  sufficient  to  fully  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  their  risks,  and  that  the  amount  paid 
into  such  fund  by  the  company  is  only  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  total 
amount  paid  in,  it  is  considered  that  it  is  taking  a  very  unfair  advantage  of  the 
employees  to  require  them  to  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

(For  insurance  rates,  see  Locomotive  Engineers*  Journal  for  September,  1896,  pp. 
784-789;  for  figures  in  regard  to  the  amount  contributed  by  railroad  companies  to 
relief  funds,  see  evidence  of  J.  K.  Cowen  in  hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
on  transportation,  p.  306.) 

The  effect  of  these  associations  on  the  relations  between  employer  and  emplovee 
is  anything  but  pleasant.  The  employees  have  had  their  eyes  opened  in  regard  to 
these  associations.  They  see  that  through  the  intricate  working?  of  these  relief 
departments  they  are  being  financialljr  robbed  and  deprived  of  their  legal  rights  in 
the  courts,  and  uiey  denounce  them  bitterly. 

The  primary  motives  of  railroad  companies  in  ox)erating  these  departments  are 
avaricious  rather  than  benevolent.  First,  because  they  require  an  employee  to 
release  them  from  responsibility  for  injury,  and,  second^  oecause  membership  in  the 
relief  department  keeps  employees  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of  their  being 
unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both.  In  this  way  the  employees  are  deprived  of  the  great 
benefit  of  labor  organizations  and  the  company's  hands  are  therefore  more  free  to 
impMDse  unfavorable  conditions  upon  its  men,  and  through  this  means  they  will  become 
grsbdually  bound  up  so  that  the  company  can  do  as  it  pleases  with  them.  If  these 
relief  departments  did  not  serve  the  i>urposes  of  releasing  the  company  from  respon- 
sibility for  injury  and  alienating  the  interest  of  employees  from  labor  organizations, 
there  would  not  be  many  of  them  in  existence. 

I  have  not  had  the  time  and  means  at  my  command  to  make  as  thorough  an  inves- 
tigation of  these  departments  as  I  would  like  to  have  done,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
^ther  enough  evidence  together  to  substantiate  the  charge  that  they  are  founded  on 
miquity  ana  governed  by  laws  that  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions,  and  are  foisted  upon  the  employees  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  our  country. 
So  numerous  are  the  flagrant  abuses  practiced  by  railroad  companies  through  these 
relief  departments  upon  their  employees  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  them  all, 
but  will  try  to  point  out  to  you  those  that  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  unjust 
nd  open  to  cnticism. 

1  wish  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the  blank  applications  for  membership  pre- 
scribed by  three  railroads  which  operate  these  associations: 

BAiyPIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY — RELIEF  DEPARTMENT 

Applicaiion  for  full  membership  in  the  relief  feaiure. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Department: 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  desiring  to 

be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  as in 

the department, division,  do  hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such 
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employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  feature,  and  consent  and  agree  to 
\)e  DOVLTid  by  all  tfie  regulations  of  the  relief  department  now  in  force  and  by  any 
other  regulations  of  said  department  hereafter  adopted  applicable  to  the  relief  fea- 
ture; for  which  regulations  now  in  force  reference  is  hereby  had  to  any  copy  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  book  of  regulations  of  said  department  issued  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

I  also  agree  that  the  said  company,  by  its  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  said  regulations,  shall  apply  monthly  in  advance  from  the  first  wages  earned 

by  me  under  said  employment  m  each  calendar  month,  sums  at  the  rate  of 

per  month  as  a  contribution  to  the  relief  feature  of  said  department,  for  the  purpose 

of  securing  the  benefits  provided  by  said  regulations  for  a  member  of  class to 

myself,  or  in  the  event  of  my  death  to ,  or  to  whomever  I  may  hereafter, 

from  time  to  time,  designate  in  writing  by  way  of  substitution,  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  superintendent;  or  if  no  such  beneficiary  be  then  living,  to  my  next  of 
kin  (as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland),  in  acconiance  with  regu- 
lation No.  18,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  and  reqmremente  of  said  regulations. 

I  expressly  stipulate  that  mv  marriage  shall  ipso  facto  have  the  effect  to  substitute 
my  wife  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  beneficiar^iinamed  above  to  receive  said  bene- 
fits, in  the  event  of  my  death,  if  she  be  then  living. 

I  further  agree  that  this  application  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent  shall 
constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  said  company  as  a  condition  of  my 
employment  by  the  company,  governed  in  its  construction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  as  such  be  an  irrevocable  power  and  authority  to  said 
company  to  appropriate  the  above  amoimts  from  my  wages  and  apply  the  same  as 
aforesaia,  and  shail  constitute  an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the 

said  company  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of  the  relief  feature,  of such  portion  of 

my  wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by 
me  of  my  wages  or  of  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 

I  further  agree  that  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  said  company  to  the 
relief  department  and  of  the  guaranty  by  it  of  the  payment  of  the  benefits  aforesaid, 
the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  such  relief  feature  for  the  injury  or  death  shall  oper- 
ate as  a  release  of  all  claims  against  said  company  or  any  company  owning  or  operating 
its  branches  or  divisions  or  any  company  over  whose  railroad,  right  of  way,  or  prop- 
erty the  said  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  (Company  or  any  company  owning  or 
operating  its  branches  or  divisions  shall  have  the  rigKt  to  run  or  operate  its  engines 
or  cars  or  send  its  employees  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  for  damages  by  reason 
of  such  injury  or  death  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me;  and  that  the  super- 
intendent may  require,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  that 
all  acts  by  him  deemed  appropriate  or  necessary  to  effect  the  full  release  and  dis- 
chaive  of  the  said  compames  from  all  such  claims  be  done  by  those  who  might  bring 
suit  lor  damages  by  reason  of  such  injury  or  death;  and  also  that  the  bringing  of 
such  a  suit  by  me^  my  beneficiary  or  l^al  representative,  or  for  the  use  of  my  bene- 
ficiary alone  or  with  others,  or  the  payment  by  any  of  the  companies  aforesaid  of 
damages  for  such  injury  or  death  recovered  in  any  suit  or  determined  by  a  compro- 
mise or  any  costs  incurred  therein,  shall  operate  as  a  release  in  full  to  the  relief 
department  of  all  claims  by  reason  of  membership  therein. 

1  also  a^ee  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me  to  be  specially  bound  by 
regulation  No.  11,  providing  for  the  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes  by 
reference  to  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  department  and  an  appeal  from  hfs 
decision  to  the  committee  on  the  relief  department. 

I  understand  and  agree  that  this  application  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent 
shall  constitute  a  contract  between  me  and  the  said  company,  by  which  my  rights  as 
a  member  of  the  relief  feature  and  as  an  employee  of  said  company  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  to  all  matters  within  its  scope;  that  each  of  the  statements  herein  con- 
tained and  each  of  my  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  medical  examiner  and 
hereto  annexed  shall  constitute  a  warranty  by  me,  the  truth  whereof  shall  be  a  con- 
dition of  payment  of  the  benefits  aforesaid. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am years  of  age;  am  correct  and  temperate  in  my 

habits,  and  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  other,  which  will  tend  to 
shorten  my  life;  am  now  in  good  health,  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at ,  in  the  State  of , 

this  day  of ,  18 — . 

Witness:  . 

The  foregoing  application  is  accepted  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
relief  deputment,  m  Baltimore  City,  Md.,  this day  of ,  18 — . 

Superinlendent  of  the  Belief  Departmeni, 
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PBNNSYLVANIA   RAILROAD  OOMPAXY — RELIEF  DEPARTMBNT. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  relief  fund. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Department: 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  employed 

in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as upon  the 

department, do  hereby,  by  reason  of  such  employment,  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  relief  fund,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bouna  by  the  regulations  of  the 
relief  department  of  tne  said  company  as  contained  in  the  book  of  said  regulations, 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  which  I  have  read  or  have  had  read  to  me,  and 
by  any  other  regulations  of  the  said  department  hereafter  adopted,  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  any  agreement  or  agreements  made  by  the  said  company  with  any  other 
corporation  or  corporations  associating  in  administration  of  their  respective  relief 
departments,  in  accordance  with  said  book  of  regulations. 

t  also  agree  that  the  said  company,  by  its  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  said  regulations,  shall  apply  as  a  voluntary  contribution  from  any  wages 
earned  by  me  under  said  employment,  or  from  benefits  that  may  hereafter  oecome 

payable  to  me,  at  the  rate  of per  month,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits 

provided  for  in  the  reflations  for  a  member  of  the  relief  fund  of  the claas^  and 

additional  death  benefit,  equal  to the  death  benefit  of  the  first  class.     Unless 

I  shall  otherwise  designate  in  writing,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

relief  department,  death  benefit  shall  be  payable  to (here  designate 

the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries). 

And  if  any  person  now  or  hereafter  designated  by  me  to  receive  the  death  benefit 
shall  not  be  living  or  shall  be  incapacitate  for  executing  the  requisite  receipt  and 
release,  or  if  there  shall  be  no  such  person,  the  death  benefit  shall  be  payable  as  pro- 
vided in  the  regulations  of  the  relief  department  for  such  event.  And  I  agree  that 
the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  relief  fund  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate 
as  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  said  company  arising  from  such  injury 
or  death  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representa- 
tives win  execute  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formaUy  to  evidence 
such  acquittance. 

I  also  agree  that  this  application,  when  approved  bv  the  superintendent  of  the 
relief  dejmrtment.  shall  make  me  a  member  of  the  relief  fund  on  and  from  the  date 
upoii  which,  by  tne  provisions  of  the  regulations  and  the  terms  of  this  application, 
it  takes  effect,  and  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  said  companv, 
and  that  the  terms  of  this  application  and  the  regulations  of  said  department  shall, 
during  my  membership,  be  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  my  employment  by  the  com- 
pany, ana  that  the  same  snail  not  be  avoided  by  any  change  in  the  character  of  my 
service,  or  locality  where  rendered  while  in  such  employment,  nor  by  any  change  in 
the  amounts  applicable  from  my  wages  to  the  relief  fund  which  I  may  hereafter  con- 
sent to,  and  that  the  agreement  that  the  above-named  amounts  shall  be  appropriated 
from  my  wages  shall  apply  also  to  any  other  amounts  arising  from  changes  made  as 
aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute  an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the 
said  comtMuiy,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  the  relief  fund,  of  such  portions  of  my 
wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by  me  of 
my  wages,  or  of  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 

1  also  agree,  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me,  to  be  especially  bound  by 
regulation  numbered  65,  providing  for  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes 
by  reference  to  the  sup)enntendent  of  the  relief  department  and  an  appeal  from  his 
decision  to  the  advisory  committee. 

I  certify  that  I  am  correct  and  temperate  in  my  habits;  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
I  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  which  will  tend  to  shorten 
my  life,  and  am  now  in  good  health  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

I  also  agree  that  any  rmtrue  or  fraudulent  statement  made  by  me  to  the  medical 
examiner,  or  any  concealment  of  facts  in  this  application,  or  resignation  from  the 
service  of  the  said  company,  or  my  being  relieved  from  employment  and  pay  therein 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  company  or  its  proper  officers,  shall  forfeit  my  membership  in 
the  aforesaid  relief  fund  and  ail  benents,  rights,  or  equities  arising  therefrom,  except- 
ing that  my  leaving  the  service  shall  not  (in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  other  forego- 
ing causes  of  forfeiture)  deprive  me  of  any  benefits  to  the  payment  of  which  I  shall 
have  previously  become  entitled  by  reason  of  accident  or  sickness  occurring  while  in 
the  service. 

This  application  to  take  effect  the day  of ,  A.  D. ,  if  I  shall  l)e  on 

duty  on  that  date;  otherwise  upon  the  date  of  my  going  on  duty  thereafter. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at ,  in  the  county  of 

State  of ,  this day  of ,  A.  D. 


Witness:  (Signature) . 

The  foregoing  application  is  approved  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

relief  department,  at ,  in  the  county  of ,  State  of j  this day 

of ,  A.  D. . 

(Signature) , 

Superintendent  of  the  Belief  Department. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Associatioji. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association: 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and  State  of ,  employed, 

or  about  to  be  employed,  in  the  service  of  the Company  as the 

do  hereby,  by  reason  of  such  employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Relief  Association,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  tx)und  by  the  regula- 
tions of  said  association,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  said  regulations,  approved 
by  the  advisory  committee,  which  I  have  read  or  have  had  read  to  me,  and  by  any 
other  regulations  of  the  said  association  which  may  be  hereafter  adopted. 

I  also  agree  that  the  said  company,  my  employer,  or  any  other  company  whose 
employees  may  become  members  of  the  said  asE?ociation,  and  which  may  hereafter 
employ  me,  shall,  by  its  or  their  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  said 
regulations,  apply  as  a  voluntary  contribution  from  any  wages  earned  by  me  under 
such  employment,  or  from  benefits  that  may  hereafter  become  payable  to  me,  at  the 

rate  of (^~^^ — )  P®^  month,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  provided 

for  in  the  regrulations  for  a  member  of  the  said  association  of  the class,  and 

additional  death  benefit  equal  to the  death  benefit  of  the  first  class.     Unless 

I  shall  otherwise  designate  in  writing,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  relief  association,  death  benefit  shall  be  payable  to .  [Here  desig- 
nate the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries.] 

And  if  any  person  now  or  hereafter  designated  by  me  to  receive  the  death  benefit 
shall  not  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  death,  or  shall  be  incapacitated  for  executing 
the  requisite  receipt  and  release,  or  if  there  shall  be  no  such  person,  the  death  benefit 
shall  be  payable  as  provided  in  the  regulations  of  the  association  for  such  event 
Any  funeral  or  other  expenses  incident  to  my  death  which  shall  have  been  paid  bv 
the  superintendent  of  the  relief  association  in  accordance  with  the  r^^lations,  shall 
be  held  to  be  in  part  payment  of  the  said  death  benefit,  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  total  amoimt  of  said  death  benefit  before  payment  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  And,  in  consideration  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  relief  fund  of  the  said  association  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  and  its  successors,  and  of  the  agreement  of  the  several 
associated  companies  in  respect  of  any  deficit  in  the  relief  fund  for  l)enefits  to  their 
respective  employees,  I  hereby  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said 
relief  fund,  or  from  said  association,  for  injury  or  death,  shall  operate  as  a  release  of 
all  claims  for  damages  against  said  company,  my  employer,  ana  against  any  of  said 
associated  companies  by  which  I  may  hereafter  be  employed,  arising  from  such 
injury  or  death,  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal 
representative  will  execute  or,  where  necessary,  procure  to  be  executed,  such  mrther 
instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally  to  evidence  such  acquittance. 

I  also  agree  that  this  application,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  said 
association,  shall  make  me  a  member  of  said  association  on  and  from  the  date  upon 
which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  of  said  association  and  the  terms  of  this 
application,  it  takes  effect,  and  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  said 
company,  my  employer,  and  such  of  the  associated  companies  by  wnich  I  may  be 
hereafter  employed,  and  that  the  terms  of  this  application  and  the  regulations  of 
said  association  shall,  during  my  membership,  be  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  my 
employment  by  said  companies,  or  any  of  them,  ana  that  the  same  shall  not  be 
avoided  by  any  change  in  the  character  of  my  service,  or  locality  where  rendered, 
while  in  such  employment,  nor  by  any  change  in  the  amounts  applicable  from  my 
wages  to  the  relief  fund  which  I  may  hereafter  consent  to,  and  that  the  agreement 
that  the  above-named  amounts  shaft  be  appropriated  from  my  wages  shall  apply 
also  to  any  other  amounts  arising  from  changes  made  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute 
an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance,  to  the  said  company  or  companies,  my 
employers,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  said  association,  of  such  portion  of  my  wi^es, 
which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by  me  of  my 
wages  or  of  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 
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I  also  agree  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me  to  be  especially  boimd  by 
the  regulations  providing  for  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  refer- 
ence to  the  superintendent  of  said  association  and  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the 
advisory  committee. 

I  certify  that  I  am  correct  and  temperate  in  my  habits;  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
I  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  which  will  tend  to  shorten 
my  life,  and  am  now  in  eood  health  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

I  do  nereby  further  acknowledge,  consent,  and  agree  that  any  untrue  or  fraudulent 
statements  made  by  me  to  the  medical  examiner,  or  anv  conc^ment  of  facts  in  this 
application,  or  my  resignation  from  the  service  of  said  company,  my  employer,  or 
from  any  of  the  associated  companies,  or  my  being  relieved  from  employment  and 
pa^  therein  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  companies,  or  any  of  them,  or  their  proper 
ofiicers,  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  regulations,  forfeit  my  member- 
ship in  the  said  association,  and  all  benefits,  rights,  and  equities  arising  therefrom, 
excepting  that  my  leaving  the  service  shall  not  (in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  other 
f opening  causes  of  forfeiture)  deprive  me  of  any  benefits  to  the  payment  of  which  I 
shall  have  previously  become  entitled  by  reason  of  accident  or  sickness  occurring 
while  in  the  service. 

This  application  shall  take  effect  on  the day  of ,  A.  D. ,  if  on  that 

date  I  shall  be  on  duty  in  the  ser\dce  of  the  said  company;  otherwise  upon  the  date 
of  my  going  on  duty  in  such  service,  and  am  not  at  the  time  suffering  from  injury  or 
disease. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at ,  in  the  county  of , 

State  of ,  this day  of ,  A.  D. . 

Signature  of  applicant. 
Witness: . 


Signature  ofparentf  guardian,  or  husband. 

Witness: , 

Witness  to  signature  ofparentf  etc. 

The  forcing  application  is  approved  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  Relief  Association  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this day  of 

,  A.  D. . 

Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  defenders  of  these  departments  that  membership  in 
them  is  *  *  strictly  voluntary. '  *  This  aivument  is  denied  by  the  employees  and  others 
who  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  so  convincing  are  the  fecta  to  the  contrary 
that  the  argument  is  not  taken  seriously  by  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  inside  workings;  but  fearing  the  same  old  argument  might  be  presented  to  this 
commission  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  facts  which  to  my  mind  clearly  prove  the 
Mlacy  of  the  contention.  In  a  table  which  I  will  submit  later  I  will  show  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  employees  who  have  spoken  on  the  matter  say  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  join  the  relief  departments  to  secure  employment,  or  that  they  are  intimidated 
or  coerced  into  joining  them  after  securing  employment.  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  made  an  investigation  of  these  departments,  in 
his  evidence  before  this  commission  said: 

*  *  *  "A  prominent  official  of  an  important  railway  corporation  told  me  in  a 
confidential  conversation  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the  membership  in  relief  asso- 
ciation was  compulsory  or  not.  At  that  time  his  railway  made  membership  in  his 
association  compulsory;  but  he  stated  that  he  did  not  care  whether  it  was  compulsory 
to  join  the  association  or  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  indirect  pressure  that  the  cor- 
poration could  brin^  to  bear  would  accomplish  the  same  result." 

After  making  this  statement,  he  was  asked  this  Question:  *'Did  they  force  the 
employeefl? ' '  To  this  question  he  answered :  *  *  Yes.  *  ^  ( Hearings  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commisfflon  on  the  subject  of  Transportation,  p.  57. ) 

In  the  application  for  membership  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department, 
heretofore  quoted,  the  following  appears: 

**I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  desiring 

to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  as 

in  the department, division,  do  hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such 

employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  feature,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be 
bound  by  all  the  r^ulations  of  the  relief  department  now  in  force  and  by  any  other 
regulations  of  said  department  hereafter  adopted  applicable  to  the  relief  feature.'* 

When  an  employee  is  rec^uired  to  join  the  relief  department  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, ia  not  membership  in  that  department  compulsory? 
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President  C.  P.  Huntington,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailway,  in  a  circular  issued 
February  15, 1900,  establishing  the  relief  department  on  that  road,  said:  ''Applicants 
for  employment  aiter  March  1,  1900,  must  become  members  of  the  relief  department 
before  entering  the  company's  service."  (Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  April, 
1900,  J).  335.) 

I  think  this  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  to  a  reasonable  mind  that  membership 
in  these  associations  is  not  voluntary,  and  I  would  not  encroach  upon  the  commis- 
sion's time  by  submitting  any  further  proof  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  face 
of  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced,  I  expect  you  will  find  some  people  who 
will  still  insist  that  membership  is  voluntary,  so  I  wifih  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Go  wen,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad,  before 
this  commission  October  21,  1899: 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Mallory  he  said:  "If  a  person  comes  into  the 
service  now  he  agrees  to  go  into  the  relief  department." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Farquhar  he  said:  "He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  without  going  into  the  relief  department  unless  he  is  over  age  and  for 
some  special  reason  is  relieved."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial  Ck)mmis8ion  on 
Transportation,  p.  305.) 

The  next  claim  made  for  these  departments  is  that  the  money  received  from  the 
employees  to  keep  up  the  fund  is  given  in  "voluntary  contributions."  If  member- 
ship in  these  associations  is  compulsory  it  necessarily  makes  the  payment  of  these 
moneys  compulsory,  and  to  prove  the  former  is  but  to  prove  the  latter.  Therefore  I 
think  it  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  say  any  more  on  that  proposition,  but  it  might  be 
well  to  here  call  your  attention  to  the  straits  these  companies  must  have  been  in 
when  making  the  laws  to  govern  these  deparments  to  find  words  deceptive  enough 
to  answer  their  purposes  but  still  look  good  on  the  outside. 

That  they  were  in  a  measure  unsuccessful  in  this  is  shown  by  their  making  a  new 
definition  for  the  word  "contributions."  On  page  21  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department  I  find  the  following:  "The  word  'con- 
tribution,' wherever  used  in  these  regulations,  refers  to  the  sums  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company  on  account  of  the  relief  feature,  either  by  appropriation  of 
wages  earned  or  by  deposits  of  cash  for  or  by  members." 

On  page  29  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Pennsylvania  Voluntary  Relief  De- 
partment, I  find  it  defined  in  this  way:  "The  word  'contribution,*  wherever  used 
nerein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wagjes  or  benefits,  or  cash  payments  in 
lieu  thereof,  as  a  member  shall  have  agreed  in  his  application  shall  be  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  him  the  right  to  benefits  from  the  relief  fund." 

On  page  30  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief 
Association,  I  find  it  denned  in  these  words:  "The  word  'contribution,*  wherever 
used  herein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wages  or  benefits,  or  cash  pay- 
ments in  lieu  thereof,  as  a  member  shall  have  agreed  in  his  application  shall  be 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to,  him  the  ri^ht  to  benefits  from  the  relief  fund." 

They  first  compel  a  man  to  join  these  associations  and  agree  to  allow  them  to  keep 
a  part  of  his  wages  each  month,  and  then  want  to  call  it  a  contribution.  If  there 
was  not  an  attempt  at  deception  in  this  matter,  why  did  they  pick  a  word  that 
required  so  much  defining?  I  believe  that  the  general  understanding  of  the  word 
contribution  is  to  give  of  one's  own  free  will,  and  I  deny  that  these  employees  pay 
this  money  in  that  spirit.  And  while  they  may  not  have  the  means  of  education 
at  their  command  that  the  railway  managers  have,  they  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  to  know  that  white  is  not  black  and  a  thousand  defini- 
tions will  not  make  green  mean  yellow. 

Now  as  to  the  objects  or  motives  of  railway  managers  in  operating  these  depart- 
ments. The  companies  claim  that  the  object  is  benevolence.  We  dispute  this,  and 
claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  motives  are  avaricious. 

What  the  companies  would  have  us  believe  are  their  motives  are  printed  in  their 
regulations,  and  it  might  be  well  to  quote  them.  On  page  9  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department,  I  find  this 
dc^claration: 

"The  object  of  this  department  is  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  'The  relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to  employees 
contributing  to  the  fund,  who  under  the  regulations  shall  be  entitled  thereto,  when 
they  are  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death,  to  the 
relatives  or  beneficiaries  specified  in  the  applications  of  such  employees." 

On  page  3  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reacting  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, the  purpose  is  stated  in  this  language: 

"The  object  of  this  association  is  tlie  establinhnieiit  and  management  of  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  'The  relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to  members  of 
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the  asBodation,  when,  under  the  reeulations  thereof,  they  shall  be  entitled  thereto, 
bv  reason  of  disablement  from  accident,  sickness,  or  other  cause,  and,  in  the  event 
of  their  death,  to  their  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries  specified  in  their  applications 
for  membership  or  thereafter  designated  in  accordance  with  the  said  reeumtions.'' 

On  paee  4  of  the  reflations  governing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Bepartment, 
it  is  put  briefly  in  this  language: 

'"The  relief  feature  will  afford  relief  to  its  members  entitled  thereto,  when  thev 
are  disabled  bv  injury  or  sickness,  and  to  their  families  in  the  event  of  their  death/' 

But  we  are  fully  convinced  that  these  luring  promises  are  only  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  employees,  and  that  the  primarv  objects  of  the 
railroad  companies  in  operating  these  departments  are  to  deprive  the  employees  of 
the  right  to  sue  in  case  of  injury,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  labor  organizations. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  if  these  two  things  could  not  be  accomplished  there 
would  not  be  many  relief  associations  in  existence.  Taking  the  second  question 
first,  I  will  give  you  what  I  think  are  good  reasons  to  base  this  claim  on: 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  employees  say  that  they  believe  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  companies  is  to  keeip  them  out  of  labor  organizations.  They  also  testify  that 
it  serves  this  purpose,  for  men  are  sometimes  unable  to  keep  up  the  dues  in  the 
relief  department  and  their  labor  oiganizations,  and  as  it  is  compulsory  on  them  to 

Ety  dues  into  the  relief  department,  they  must  withhold  their  membership  from  the 
bor  organizations. 

In  1889,  shortly  after  these  relief  associations  had  been  started,  Mr.  E.  F.  O'Shea, 
grand  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brakemen,  in  answer 
to  Questions  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  regard  to  relief  associations, 
said: 

'*Some  of  the  principal  lines  have  latelv  oiganized  so-called  relief  associations  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  *  caring  for  our  aear  employees,'  but  the  real  purpose  is  to 
undermine  ana  ultimately  to  destroy  the  brotherhood  and  place  the  men  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  corporations.  The  brakeman  does  not  receive  wages  commen- 
surate with  the  work  he  performs  or  the  dangers  he  is  compelled  to  undei^,  hence 
he  is  unable  to  keep  up  his  membership  in  more  than  one  organization,  and  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  wa^es  is  retained  each  month  for  his  membership  in  the  relief  fund,  he 
has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  A  protest  will  result  in  dischaive,  and  a  discharge  for- 
feits all  moneys  paid  into  the  fund.  The  relief  fund  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
many  of  the  brakemen  know  it  from  bitter  experience."  (Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  p.  39. ) 

Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  in  testifying  before  this  commission,  said:  ''A  majority  of 
railroad  men  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in  the  relief  departments  and  in  the 
brotherhoods;  both  the  relief  depulments  rather  worked  against  the  beneficial 
departments  of  the  brotherhoods.''  Further  he  was  asked:  ^'Did  it  lessen  their 
allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  oiganization?"  To  this  he  answered:  ''Yes;  and 
made  it  rather  difficult  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  relief  department 
to  join  the  brotherhoods*"  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trans- 
portation, p.  67.) 

Now,  as  to  the  other  motive  that  prompts  these  companies — ^that  of  depriving 
employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  injury: 

Each  of  these  companies,  as  will  be  noted  by  glancing  over  the  applications  for 
membership  in  the  relief  department,  requires  as  a  condition  of  receiving  benefits 
from  the  fund  that  the  employee  shall  release  it  from  all  claims  for  damages  arising 
from  such  injury.  . 

If  the  companies  are  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  why  do  they  take  such 
an  unfair  advanta^  of  an  injured  employee?  Is  it  benevolence  to  strip  a  cripple  of 
the  legal  rights  given  him  by  the  laws  of  the  land?  One  of  the  strongest  evidences 
that  tne  greatest  desire  of  railroad  companies  is  to  prevent  the  payine  of  damaces  is 
afforded  by  watching  their  actions  in  such  matters,  and  I  desire  right  nere  to  call  the 
commission's  attention  to  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  railway  managers  toward 
their  employees  who  have  been  injured  in  the  service  and  have  sought  r^ress  in  the 
courts,  the  way  they  discourage  these  employees  and  apparently  use  every  means  at 
their  command  to  suppress  the  evidence  ana  truth  in  tnese  cases.  For  instance,  a 
road  is  runniDg  from  JPennsylvania  into  Ohio.  The  laws  and  courts  of  Ohio  are  con- 
sidered by  the  employees  to  be  more  fair  and  equitable  than  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  employee  of  this  road  when  he  sues  naturally  eoes  to  Ohio  to  enter  suit,  and 
the  case  is  tried  in  Ohio.  He  has  to  depend  on  his  fellow-employees,  who  are  his 
witnesses,  to  go  voluntarily  into  Ohio  to  give  evidence,  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  can  not  be  compelled  to  go  from  one  State  into  another  to  give  evidence  in  such 
cases.  The  officers  of  the  road  go  to  these  witnesses  and  tell  them  that  they  do  not 
have  to  go  into  Ohio  to  testify  unless  they  want  to,  and  they  give  them  to  under- 
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stand  that  it  is  the  company's  desire  that  they  do  not  go.  These  employees  are  lal  ktjti 
to  by  their  superior  oflScers,  from  the  train  master  up  to  the  general  superintendent, 
and  are  finally  persuaded  not  to  ^o.  Then  the  only  way  left  open  for  the  injured 
employee  to  get  their  testimony  is  to  go  into  Pennsylvania  and  take  their  deposi- 
tions. The  practice  in  taking  these  depositions  is  for  the  counsel  on  both  sides  to 
get  together  and  mutually  agree  on  a  date  on  which  they  will  go  together  and  take 
the  depositions.  The  counsel  for  the  company  advises  the  oflBcers  of  the  road  what 
day  they  will  come,  and  the  company  then  goes  to  these  witnesses  whose  testimony 
would  he  favorable  to  the  employee  and  gets  them  to  go  to  some  place  where  they  can 
not  be  found  on  the  day  the  depositions  are  being  taken. 

It  is  made  known  to  these  witnesses,  too,  that  they  will  lose  nothins  for  the  loss 
of  time  and  expenses  while  evading  the  lawyers.  Then,  too,  if  a  good  witness  for 
the  plaintiff  is  on  a  run  that  takes  him  into  Ohio,  and  they  fear  he  will  be  subpoenaed 
some  time  while  in  Ohio,  they  will  in  some  instances  put  him  on  another  part  of  the 
road  to  work,  so  that  he  will  not  run  into  Ohio.  These  witnesses  know  and  feel  in 
their  own  hearts  that  they  are  doing  a  wrong  to  their  fellow-employee,  but  the 
remonstrances,  or  at  least  the  suasive  talk  of  a  general  sui^erintendent,  who  has 
probably  never  honored  them  with  an  audience  before,  is  Uyo  much  foe  their  will 
power,  and  they  finally  bend.  And  in  this  way  the  poor  employee  who  has  been 
mjured  through  some  uiult  of  the  company  is  deprivea  of  some  of  his  best  witnesses. 
I  remember,  however,  of  one  case  where  a  man  was  handled  in  this  way,  and  he 
was  taken  to  task  for  it  by  his  lodge  of  our  organization;  and  when  he  fully  realized 
the  way  bis  fellow- workmen  felt  about  it,  he  took  courage  and  went  and  freely  gave 
his  testimony;  and  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  member  of  a  sister  oi^ganization,  recov- 
ered several  thousand  dollars  for  the  loii^s  of  a  hand. 

What  I  desired  to  bring  out  by  the  foregoing  was  to  show  the  means  railroad 
officers  will  resort  to  to  save  damage  suits;  and  it  strengthens  my  assertion  that  one 
of  the  main  features  of  the  relief  departments  is  to  prevent  the  collection  of  damages 
for  injury,  when  the  company  is  liable. 

But  no  stronger  evidence  can  be  obtained,  showing  the  objects  of  these  relief 
associations,  than  to  take  some  of  the  history  of  the  actions  of  the  companies  toward 
legislation  which  sought  to  nullify  these  release  contracts.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
such  legislation  was  proposed  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Kailroad  Company,  which  operates  a  relief  department,  marslialed  all  of  its 
forces  and  influence  and  resorted  to  some  questionable  means  to  defeat  this  measure. 

The  fight  made  by  the  railroad  employees  in  Iowa  aroused  so  much  public  senti- 
ment against  these  departments  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  the  PennHvlvania 
Company  was  very  much  disturbed  lest  their  association  would  be  stripped  of  its 
best  feature  by  State  legislation  in  that  section  of  the  country.  So  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Indiana  legislature  it  sought  to  legalize  its  relief  department  by  statute  and 
had  its  attorneys  draft  the  following  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  senate  by  a 
senator  who  was  favorable  to  that  corporation: 

[Engrossed  senate  bill  No.  335.] 

A  BILL  for  an  act  making  It  lawful  for  railroad  companioH  owning  or  operating  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  for  all  other  corporations,  comptmics,  firms,  or  persons  employing  labor  in  siiid 
State,  to  organize  and  maintain  relief  departments  for  the  creution,  maintenance, and  miinagement 
of  relief  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  employees,  contributing  to  such  funds  when  disabled 
by  accident  or  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death  to  their  relatives  or  other  Ix^neficiaries, 
authorizing  employees  to  agree  to  contribute,  and  tocontribuie  voluntarily  to  such  funds,  providing 
Uiat  the  expenjio  and  cost  of  managing,  caring  for,  investinp:, and  disbursing  such  funds  shall  be 
borne  solely  by  said  corporation,  companies,  firms,  (>r  in-rsons;  that  they  shall  be  liable  for  the  safe- 
keeping thereof,  and  for  any  deficiency  in  said  funds,  providing  for  the  acceptan(;e  of  benefits  from 
saia  funds  by  the  members  and  their  oeneficiarios,  and  prescribing  the  effect  of  such  acceptance, 
and  matters  relating  thereto,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Section  1.  Be  ii  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  railroad  companies  owning  or  operating  railroads  in  said  State,  and  for 
all  other  corporations,  companies,  firms,  or  persons  employing  labor  in  said  State  to 
organize  and  maintain  relief  departments  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  and  man- 
agement of  relief  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  in  definite  amounts  to  employees 
contributing  to  such  funds  when  they  are  disabknl  by  accident  or  sickness,  and,  in 
the  event  of  their  death,  to  the  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries  of  the  decedent  who 
may  be  specified  in  the  application  for  membership  of  such  employees. 

Sec.  2.  The  employc»es  of  such  companies,  corporations,  firms,' and  persons  may 
agree  to  contribute  and  may  contribute  voluntarily  to  tlie  creation  and  maintenance 
0?  such  funds,  but  all  the  expense  and  cost  of  managing,  caring  for,  investiujr,  and 
disbursing  such  funds  shall  be  borne  solely  l)y  the  companies,  corporations,  firms, 
and  persons,  and  they  shall  be  liable  for  tneif  Kafekeepmg  and  for  any  deficiency 
in  the  funds  to  pay  the  benefits  agreed  upon. 
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Sbc.  3.  In  case  of  personal  injury  to  any  employee  or  of  his  death  while  a  member 
of  any  such  relief  dei>artment  and  entitled  to  oenefits,  he  or  his  beneficiary  named 
in  the  application  for  membership  may  accept  the  benefits  from  the  relief  fund  in 
lieu  ana  m  bar  of  any  dama^  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  benefits  from  the  rehef  fund  to  which  such  employee  or  his  beneficiary  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  membership  in  the  relief  department  shall  be  a  valid  defense 
to  any  action  for  damages  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death,  but  nothine  contained 
herein  or  in  any  contract  of  such  employees  shall  operate  to  deprive  nim  or  his 
representatives  of  his  or  their  right  of  action  for  damages  resulting  from  such  injurv 
or  death  if  such  employee  or  his  beneficiary  does  not  accept  the  oenefits  from  sucn 
relief  fund. 

Sbc.  4.  An  emei^genoy  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act,  therefore 
the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  company  worked  hard  for  the  passage  of  this  measure  and  kept  a  number  of 
its  employees  at  Indianapolis  trying  to  show  the  legislators  the  blessing  of  their  so- 
called  voluntary  rehef  department.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  judi- 
ciary, which  reported  the  bill  with  amendment,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President:  Your  committee  on  judiciary,  to  which  was  referred  senate  bill 
No.  335,  introduced  bv  Senator  Hogate,  has  had  tne  same  under  consideration  and 
begs  leave  to  report  the  same  back  to  the  senate  with  the  recommendation  that  said 
bill  be  amendea  by  adding  to  section  3  the  following: 

"Amend  by  addling  to  Action  3  the  following: 

**'Promdedj  That  there  shall  be  paid  to  any  employee  or  beneficiary  any  and  all 
benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  reason  of  such  membership  for*the  period  of  15 
days  after  his  injury,  and  the  acceptance  of  such  benefit  shall  not  operate  as  a  bar  in 
a  suit  for  damages  on  account  of  such  iajury ;  and  any  act  done,  or  any  release  or  con- 
tract executed,  within  15  days  of  any  injury  received  by  any  member  of  any  such 
association,  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  any  suit  for  damages  on  account  of  said  injury;  and 
that  when  so  amended  said  bill  do  pass.' 

"J.  D.  Early,  Chairman." 

The  amended  report  was  concurred  in  February  17, 1899,  and  on  February  24, 1899, 
the  bill  was  callea  up  by  Senator  Hogate,  the  man  who  introduced  it,  and  read  a 
third  time  by  sections.  It  was  then  again  amended  b^  striking  out  all  of  lines  1 1  and 
12,  after  tiie  word  ** death,''  in  section  3.  And  then  it  was  still  further  amended  by 
striking  out  all  of  section  3. 

This  left  a  measure  that  was  undeceptive  and  would  have  carried  out  every  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  the  Pennsylvania  Company's  declaration  of  purposes  of  its  relief 
fund.  But  this  kind  of  legislation  was  not  what  it  waa  seeking;  it  was  seeking  to 
l^sdize  these  release  contracts;  and  when  these  iniquitous  provisions  were  stricken 
from  the  bill  the  senator  who  had  introduced  it,  and,  aa  I  understand  it,  introduced  it 
at  the  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Compan^^,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause, 
which  motion  prevailed,  and  it  killed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  look  up  the  history  of  this  Indiana 
l^pslation  in  order  to  give  you  the  exact  facts.  I  placed  myself  in  communication 
with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana;  also  with  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  board 
of  railroad  employees  of  that  State,  who  was  in  attendance  at  Indianapolis  during  that 
session  of  the  ^lalatore,  and  to  substantiate  my  statements  I  submit  their  letters: 

Department  op  State, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  S^j  1900, 
H.  R.  Fuller,  Watihingt4m,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  inclose  to  you  a  type- written  copy  of  senate  bill  No.  335, 

introduce  in  the  senate  of  the  sixty-first  general  assembly.    The  original  bill,  with 

the  amendments  added  thereto,  had  been  ordered  to  engrossment,  aiter  which,  on 

February  24,  the  enacting  clause  was  stricken  out,  and  therefore  the  bill  was  killed. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Gonser,  Deputy  Secretary, 

I  again  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  more  details  in  r^ard  to  this  bill  and 
received  the  following  letter: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  12,  1900, 
H.  R.  Fuller,  WofhingUm^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  vour  favor  of  March  10, 1  beg  to  say  that  senate  bill  No. 
335  was  introduced  into  the  general  assembly  by  Hon.  Enocn  G.  Hogate,  a  Repul)- 
iican  senator.    On  February  24,  1899,  the  bill  was  called  up  by  Mr.  Hogate  and 
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read  a  third  time  by  sectionB.    Senator  Minor,  a  Democrat,  made  the  following 
motion: 

'*I  move  you  that  senate  bill  No.  335  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  and 
amended  b^  striking  out  all  of  lines  11  and  12  after  the  word  *  death'  in  section  3," 
which  motion  prevailed. 

Senator  Morris  Winfield,  a  Democrat  from  the  district  composed  of  Caas  and 
Pulaski  counties,  made  the  following  motion: 

**  I  move  you  that  senate  bill  No.  335  be  amended  by  reference  to  a  committee  of 
one,  its  author,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  section  3,''  which  motion  prevailed, 
on  a  decision  whereon  21  senators  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  13  senators  voted 
in  the  negative. 

The  bill  as  amended  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Senator  Hogate,  who  thereupon 
moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  which  motion  prevail^.  If  there  is  any 
blame  to  be  attached  to  either  party  for  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  it  can  only  be 
attached  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Very  truly,  yours.  Union  B.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  State, 

The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Frederick,  the  chairman  of  the 
railroad  employees'  legislative  board: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  16,  1899, 
H.  R.  Fuller,  McKees  Eocks,  Pa, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  Ist  instant  relative  to  the  bill  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  making  it  lawful  for  ndlroad  companies 
and  other  corpnorations  to  oiiganlze  and  maintain  relief  departments,  received. 

This  bill  which  was  known  as  S.  B.  336  and  introduced  by  Senator  Hogate,  of  Boone 
County,  was,  I  understand,  drawn  up  b]^  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Pickens,  of  this  city,  and  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  Pittsbui]g,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  in  this  State. 
This  company  ^Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway)  kept  6  of  their 
employees  stationed  at  the  state  house  during  the  entire  session,  woridnff  in  the 
interest  of  this  measure — they  havine  a  list  showing  the  percenti^  of  members  and 
nonmembers  on  each  division  to  show  that  the  relief  department  as  conducted 
hy  that  company  was  purely  voluntary  and  not  compulsory.  On  2  or  3  of  these 
divisions  the  percentage  of  membership  was  as  low  as  60  per  cent,  but  upon  investi- 
gation I  find  the  majority  of  the  employees  on  these  divisions  that  have  a  low  per- 
centage are  men  who  are  past  the  prime  of  life  and  would  be  considered  by  other 
insurance  companies  as  poor  risks. 

The  bill  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  representatives  of  the  employees  for 
this  reason:  That  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  the  relief  association  was  a  valid 
defense  for  the  company  in  a  suit  for  (Lsimages. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  passage  with  the  amendment  attached  all  interest  was 
lost,  showing  conclusivelv  that  the  bill  was  introduced  to  have  the  relief  departments 
act  as  a  bar  in  a  suit  for  aamages. 

Trusting  you  will  find  this  information  sufficient,  I  am,  sir. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  L.  Frederick, 
Chairman  Indiana  Legislative  Board, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1900. 

[seal.]  John  W.  Donnelly, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Cook  County,  lUinoii, 

Now,  I  w^ish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  wording  of  the  title  of  this 
bill.  Note  how  lucidly  it  sets  forth  every  provision  of  the  bill  except  the  release 
provision .  That  is  covered  by  these  harm  less  appearing  words :  *  *  and  prescribing  the 
effect  of  such  acceptance,  and  matters  relating  thereto.*'  Indeed,  the  language  of  the 
bill  is  almost  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  title,  with  this  one  exception.  If  there  was 
not  an  attempt  to  deceive,  why  did  they  not  clearly  express  tiiis  provision  in  the 
title  of  the  bill?  If  this  release  clause  was  fair,  why  were  they  afraid  to  set  it  forth 
in  the  title  as  they  did  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill?  Why  aid  they  not  say  in  the 
title:  "  and  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  relief  fund  shall  be  a  valid  defense 
to  any  action  for  damages  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death?*' 

But  this  is  not  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  greatest 
object  aimed  at  is  to  save  damage  suits.  The  employees  are  almost  unanimous  in 
that  opinion.  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  whose  testimou};  I  have  already  referred  to  sev- 
eral times,  speaks  this  way:  '*I  think  the  corporations  have  organized  the  relief 
departments  not  from  philanthrophy,  but  because  it  is  good  business."  He  further 
says:  "I  think  the  economic  motive  is  the  motive  of  the  corporations."  (Hearings 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  tran8]X)rtati<)n,  pp.  58^9. ) 

President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Oomx)any,  in  his  evidence 
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before.this  commission,  said:  ''And  practically  the  effect  of  the  relief  department 
has  been  to  almost  entirely  wipe  out  litigation  with  employees  on  account  of  injuries; 
not  entirely,  but  almost  entirely.  I  think  really  it  is  quite  a  rare  case  now  for  us  to 
have  much  trouble  with  our  employees." 

If  we  had  no  more  evidence,  would  not  this  admission  make  absurd  an^  pretension 
that  the  relief  departments  were  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  saving  damage 
suits? 

But  it  is  aiigued  by  the  friends  of  the  relief  associations  that  anything  that  will  save 
litigation  is  commendable.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  wrong  (K>noeption.  1  will  agree, 
however,  that  anvthing  that  will  remove  the  cause  for  litigation  is  commendable. 
We  should  not  allow  the  railroad  companies  to  escape  the  responsibility  for  injury 
to  their  employees,  .and  then  they  would  take  more  precautions  to  protect  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  their  employees;  and  the  result  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
accidents,  and  consequently  the  cause  for  litigation  would  be  lessened.  This  would 
be  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  is  the  ri^ht  way  to  go  about  it 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  investigated  this  question  that  the  companies  con- 
tribute only  about  16  or  20  per  cent  of  the  relief  funds,  but  still  they  claim  the  right 
to  make  an  employee  release  them  from  responsibility  for  injury  before  they  will 
allow  him  to  draw  benefits  from  this  fund  of  which  he  and  his  fellow  employees 
have  contributed  over  80  per  cent.  For  the  paltry  sum  which  is  the  company's  con- 
tribution to  the  benefits  he  draws,  he  is  deprived  of  the  Iq^al  rights  given  him  by  the 
laws  of  the  land.  To  plainly  show  the  real  injustice  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  I  will 
draw  an  example  of  how  it  works  with  an  employee  who  is  injured  and  is  entitled 
by  law  to  recover  for  such  injury:  An  employee  who  is  a  member  of  the  relief 
department  loses  an  arm.  We  would  say  that  the  courts  would  allow  him  15,000  for 
this  injury.  We  will  now  say  that  he  receives  $100  from  the  relief  fund,  |20  of 
which  the  company  has  contributed.  For  this  |20  he  surrenders  his  right  to  the 
$5,000  which  he  was  entitled  to  according  to  law,  and  he  is  out  the  difference  between 
$20  and  $5,000,  which  is  $4,980. 

As  previously  stated,  the  companies  have  the  majority  on  the  governing  boards, 
and  therefore  practically  make  tne  laws  and  dictate  the  policy  of  these  associations; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  employees'  representatives  to  change  these  laws  to  an 
equitable  basis. 

I  ask  the  question:  If  the  employees  contribute  80  per  cent  of  the  funds  why  should 
they  not  have  a  majority  representation?  I  would  like  to  be  shown  another  ousiness 
institution  that  is  run  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner.  Where,  if  you  please,  could  we 
find  a  railroad  president  or  director  who  owns  the  controlling  interest  in  a  road  who 
would  allow  it  to  be  run  by  the  minority  stockholders? 

I  have- often  heard  the  phrase  used,  '*  the  tail  wagging  the  doCj"  but  it  never  pre- 
sented itself  so  strongly  to  me  as  it  does  in  this  feature  of  the  relief  departments. 

The  amounts  paid  in  disability  and  death  claims  by  these  associations  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  amounts  paid  in  dues.  The  insurance  departments  of  our  broth- 
erhoods, and  even  the  old-line  insurance  companies,  give  better  rates.  I  have  not 
had  the  time  myself  to  go  into  this  feature  of  the  question  and  ^ve  you  the  exact 
fieures,  but  I  have  here  a  very  able  and  carefully  prepared  comparison  made  by  one 
of  the  editors  of  our  organizations,  which  I  submit,  as  follows: 

THB  PLANT  SYSTEM — RELIEF  AND   HOSPTTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

We  alluded  to  the  philanthropic  pose  of  8u})erintendent  Dunham,  of  the  Plant 
System,  in  our  August  number,  and  stated  therein  that  in  forcing  his  relief  and  hos- 
pital scheme  on  the  employees  it  was  compelling  them  to  share  the  company's  losses 
without  sharing  in  its  profits. 

We  have  before  us  the  printed  application  for  membership  which  is  headed  ''Plant 
system  relief  and  hospital  department."  This  document  is  too  long  for  space  at  our 
disposal  in  this  issue,  and  we  will  use  such  quotations  as  will  answer  our  purpose  at 
this  time  and  if  found  necessai^  will  publish  in  full  later.  This  docnment  is  adaressed 
to  the  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon,  and  reads  (the  name  and  place  added): 

"I,  Richard  Roe,  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  desiring  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
companies  constituting  the  Plant  System  as  engineer  in  the  train  department,  do 
hereoy,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the 
relief  and  hospital  department,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  all  regulations 
of  the  relief  and  hospital  department  now  in  force,  and  by  any  other  r^^Gitions  of 
said  department  hereafter  adopted. " 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  employment  in  any  capacity  depends  upon  the  ph3rsical 
poesibiHty  of  the  applicant  coming  within  the  requirements  of  the  medical  examina- 
tion, which  is  more  searching  than  the  examination  of  any  old-line  insurance  com- 
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pany,  as  it  covers  not  only  physical  conditions  but  eyesight,  hearing,  and  cojor  list 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man,  however  proficient  in  the  business,  or  how  badly 
he  may  need  work  or  they  need  his  services,  can  obtain  it  only  through  the  one 
channel,  the  relief  and  hospital  department,  and  not  then  if  for  any  reason  the  super- 
intendent or  medical  examiner  does  not  want  him  to  pass.  The  application  further 
says: 

"I  also  a^ree  that  the  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  by  its  or  their  proper 
agents  and  m  the  manner  provided  in  said  regulations,  shall  apply  montnly  in 
advance,  from  the  first  wages  earned  by  me  under  said  employment  in  each  calen- 
dar month,  sums  at  the  rate  of per  month  as  a  condition  to  the  relief  and  hos- 
pital department  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  provided  by  said  regulations 
for  a  member  of  class to  myself,  or  in  the  event  of  ray  death  to . 

"I  expressly  stipulate  that  ray  marriage  shall  ipso  facto  nave  the  effect  to  substitute 
my  wife  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  beneficiary  named  above  to  receive  said  bene- 
fits in  the  event  of  my  death,  if  she  be  then  living. 

**I  further  agree  that  this  application,  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent  and 
chief  surgeon,  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  said  companies,  and 
each  of  tnem,  as  a  condition  of  my  employment  by  the  company,  governed  in  its 
construction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  as  such  be  an  irrevo- 
cable power  and  authority  to  said  companies,  or  either  of  thera,  to  appropriate  the 
above  amounts  from  my  wages  and  apply  the  same  as  aforesaid,  and  snail  constitute 
an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the  said  companies,  or  either  of  them, 
in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  relief  and  hospital  department,  of  such  portions  of  my 
wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by  me 
of  mv  wages,  or  of  any  claim  upon  thera  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 

''I  further  agree  that  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  said  companies  to  the 
relief  and  hospital  department,  and  of  the  guaranty  by  them  of  the  payments  of  the 
benefits  aforesaid,  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  tne  said  relief  and  hospital  depart- 
ment for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  against  said  companies, 
and  each  of  them,  for  damages  by  reason  of  such  injury  or  death  which  could  be 
made  by  or  through  me;  and  that  the  superintendent  ana  chief  surgeon  may  require, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  that  all  acts  by  him  deemed 
appropriate  or  necessary  to  effect  the  full  release  and  discharge  of  said  companies, 
and  each  of  them,  from  all  such  claims,  be  done  by  those  who  might  bring  suit  for 
damages  by  reason  of  such  injury  or  death;  and  also  that  the  bringing  of  such  a  suit 
by  me,  my  beneficiary,  or  legal  representative,  or  for  the  use  of  my  oeiieficiary  alone, 
or  with  others,  or  the  payment  by  any  of  the  companies  aforesaid  of  damages  for 
such  injury  or  death  recovered  in  any  suit  or  determined  by  compromise,  or  of  any 
costs  incurred  therein,  shall  operate  as  a  release  in  full  to  the  relief  and  hospital 
department  of  all  claims  bv  reason  of  my  membership  therein. 

**I  also  agree,  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me,  to  be  specially  bound  by 
regulation  No.  13,  providing  for  the  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes  by 
reference  to  the  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  relief  and  hospital  depart- 
ment; and  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  committee  on  the  relief  and  hospital 
department. 

**I  understand  and  agree  that  this  application,  when  accepted  by  the  superintend- 
ent and  chief  surgeon,  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  me  and  the  said  companies, 
and  each  of  them,  by  which  my  rights  as  a  member  of  said  relief  and  hospital  uepart- 
n)^nt,  and  as  an  employee  of  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  shall  he  determined 
as  to  all  matters  within  its  scope,  that  each  of  the  statements  herein  contained,  and 
each  of  my  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  medical  examiner,  and  hereto 
annexed,  shall  constitute  a  warranty  by  me,  the  truth  whereof  shall  be  a  condition 
of  payment  of  any  of  the  benefits  aforesaid." 

It  will  be  noteti  that  the  applicant  agrees  that  the  acceptance  of  his  application 
creates  a  fixed  and  immutable  condition  of  his  employment.  He  also  agrees  to 
obtain  a  release,  if  recjuested,  from  all  parties  who  nnght  come  within  the  scope  of 
law  for  bringing  a  suit  against  the  company,  and  that  the  bringing  of  a  suit  shall  act 
as  a  positive  release  of  the  companies'  liability  to  pay  any  part  of  the  indemnity 
accrumg  from  his  monthly  payments  and  membership  in  tne  relief  and  hospital 
department.  He  also  agrees  that  his  rights  in  the  indenmity  department  and  his 
position  as  an  employee  shall  rest  upon  the  truth  of  his  answers  to  the  medical 
examiner,  and  without  qualifications.  One  might  state  what  he  believed  to  be  abso- 
lutely true  of  his  own  physical  condition  and  still  be  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  inany  of 
the  students  with  M.  D.  attached  to  their  names  in  making  an  examination.  The 
applicant  takes  this  risk  all  to  himself,  as  he  does  all  the  other  risks  incident  to  his 
emplo3anent  and  insurance  with  this  philanthropic  company.  We  append  below 
the  fixed  and  immutable  condition  of  employment  of  ail  classes  of  employees  on  the 
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Plant  System.  In  this  exhibit  they  take  pains  to  say,  "Free  medical  and  surgical 
attendance  by  company's  surgeonH  to  all  membern,"  and  that  members  must  insure 
in  the  class  their  salary  calls  for.  We  shall  see  later  whether  medical  attendance  is 
free  to  anyone  but  the  Plant  Company. 

The  Plnnl  System  relief  mid  hospital  department^  what  it  costs^  and  benefits  to  he  derived. 


ClasH  according  to  mlarj'  per  month. 


Ciau  according  to  employment. 

Cost  per  month: 

First  class  (those  engaged  In  opera- 
ting trains) 

Second  class  (not  so  engaged) 

Firri  or  second  clcas. 

Benefits: 

For  accidental  injuries  per  day,  not 
including  Sundays- 
First  26  weeks 

After  26  weeks 

For  sickness  per  day,  not  including 
first  6  working  days  or  Sundays, 

for  52  weeks 

In  event  of  death  from— 

Accident 

Natural  causes 


A.— S35or 
under. 


B.— Over  I  C— Over  |  D.— Over 
935  and  not  950  and  not  175  and  not 


more  than 
950. 


more  than 

r5. 


92.60 
2.00 


1.00 
.50 


1.00 


98.60 
2.75 


1.60 
.76 


1.50 


1,000.00 
500.00  > 


1,500.00 
750.00 


more  than 
9100. 


94.60 
8.60 


2.00 
1.00 


2.00 


2,000.00 
1,000.00 


E.— More 
than  9100. 


95.60 
4.25 


2.60 
1.25 


2.60 


2,500.00 
1,250.00 


Free  mcdicnl  and  surgical  attendance  by  company's  surgeons  to  all  members.  No  charge  will  be 
made  to  members  for  care  and  treatment  while  in  hospitals.  For  care  of  the  families  of  members  in 
company's  hospitals,  actual  co^t  will  l>e  charged  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent. 

Members  employing  other  than  the  company's  surgeons  will  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  Benefits 
will  not  be  paid  in  such  cases  unless  reported  promptly  on  relief  and  hospital  department  Form  12. 

Employees  becoming  members  of  the  department  must  insure  in  the  class  their  salary  requires. 

Now,  the  second  class,  not  in  train  service,  is  necessarily  made  np  of  all  the 
other  classes  that  compose  the  necessari'  force  employed;  and  as  there  are  six  classes 
listed  in  old-line  companies  l)efore  we  come  to  hazardous,  it  will  l^e  fair  to  take  the 
middle  cla^s,  called  ordinary,  and  turning  to  this  column  we  find  |1,000,  and  f7.50 
weekly  indemnity.  Old-line  company,  84J  cents  a  month,  or  $10.12  a  year;  Plant 
syptem,  $2  a  month,  or  $24  a  year;  $1,500  old  line,  $7.50  weekly  benefits,  94  cents  a 
month,  or  $11.25  per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $2.75  per  month,  or  $;i3  a  year;  $2,000 
old  line,  $12  a  week,  $1.46  per  month,  or  $17.52  per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $3.50  a 
month,  or  $42  per  year;  $2,500  old  line,  $12.50  per  week,  $1.56J  a  month,  or  $18.75 
per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $4.25  per  month,  or  $51  per  year.  In  roads  where  hos- 
pital department  only  is  maintained,  the  payments,  would,  we  think,  not  exceed 
^4.50,  $6,  $9,  and  $12  a  year  for  these  classes,  and  the  Plant's  excess  charges  over  the 
old-line  company  is  $13.88,  $21.75,  $24.48,  and  $32.25  a  yeai^-almost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  hospital  maintenance.  This  looks  like  a  good  big  margin  for  the 
Plant  System,  and  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  estimate  whether  the  medical  service 
is  free,  or  whether  the  employee  pays  the  bill.  And  when  we  realize,  as  Me  all  do, 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  above  class  get  killed,  and  conseouently  the  ma- 
turing claim  by  natural  dej\th  bein^  paid  only  one-half,  we  do  not  tnink  the  Plant 
System  will  be  bankrupt  by  its  philanthropy.  Now  we  will  make  a  comparison  of 
the  other  cla<^s,  **extra  nazardous,"  as  Iney  are  listed  by  the  old-line  companies. 

Now,  the  condition  for  an  engineer  or  conductor  who  eanis  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month  is  a  payment  of  $5.50  per  month,  or  $66  a  year,  on  a  $2,500  policy, 
with  $15  weekly  indemnity  for  26  weeks,  and  one-half,  or  $7.50,  if  he  is  disablea  more 
than  26  weeks,  and  full  payment  on  his  policy  if  he  is  killed  while  on  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  company;  but  if  he  dies  from  other  causes  he  receives  only  $1^^250,  and 
benefits  on  account  of  accidental  injury  will  l)e  paid  only  when  shown  by  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  to  have  been  received  while  actually  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  dutv  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

Now,  the  oid-line  scnedule  before  ine  lists  $2,500|  extra  hazardous,  $15  weekly 
indemnity,  at  $4.26  a  month,  or  $51.36  a  year,  and  full  payment  of  $2,500  whether 
killed  following  his  occupation  or  otherwise,  or  dies  a  natural  death.  And  when  we 
understand  that  about  sixty  of  every  one  hundred  maturing  policies  under  the  Plant 
System  would  only  receive  $1,250,  because  60  per  cent  die  natural  deaths,  and  that 
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indemnity  is  not  paid  when  injury  is  received  when  not  on  duty,  it  does  not  take  long: 
to  fathom  the  incentive  that  actoates  its  superintendent  in  adopting  this  means  of 
relieving  the  Plant  Company  of  sustaining  its  Intimate  liabilities,  and  possibly  having 
something  left,  and  witn  no  means  provided  by  which  one  of  these  employees  who 
have  paia  excess  chaiges  over  cost  of  maintenance  ever  getting  any  of  it  back.  And 
if  they  are  discharged  or  leave  the  service  of  the  company,  these  accumulations  which 
are  sure  to  accrue  remain  the  property  of  someone—Who? 

Now,  we  will  make  a  comparison  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Enflnneers' 
Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Association.  This  is  the  extra  hazardous  risk.  For  the 
twelve  months  ending  Julv  20, 1896,  there  were  141  natural  deaths,  73  killed  and  died 
from  injuries  received,  17  loss  of  hand  or  foot,  and  22  loss  of  eye,  a  total  of  253.  Of 
the  killed,  1  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  3  died  from  gunshot  wounds,  1  thrown  from 
a  buggy,  1  drowned,  and  1  killed  in  a  cyclone;  and  these  the  Plant  would  pay  half 
or  d^are  them  forfeited  entirelv.  The  cost  of  carrying  $2,500  in  the  Brotnerhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Association  for  the  past  year,  with 
39  liabilities  maturing  for  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  has  been  $41.66,  and  the  cost  of 
weekly  indemnity  equal  to  the  Plant  is  carried  on  m  many  of  our  divisions  for  75  cents 
a  month,  or  $9  a  year,  making  a  total  of  $50.66  for  $2,500,  with  weekly  indemnity 
and  the  policv  always  paid  in  full.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  difference  would  amount 
to  paid  in  full,  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  does,  and  natural  deaths 
one-half,  as  the  Plant  System  does.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  policies  maturing 
at  $2,500  amounts  to  $630,000.  Now,  the  Plant  System  would  only  pay  in  full  for 
those  killed — 73 — $182,500.  As  they  would  not  pay  for  loss  of  hand  or  eye,  they 
would  only  pay  on  the  141  natural  deaths  $176,251,  total,  $358,750.  In  favor  of  the 
Plant  Company,  $271,250  on  policy  payments  only,  as  compared  with  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance.  If  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
jpaid  its  policv  holders  on  the  same  basis  the  Plant  does,  it  would  cost  but  $22.50  a 
year  to  pay  the  bill  and  cost  of  collecting.  Now,  the  men  on  the  Plant  System  have 
paid  $15.34  a  year  more  for  their  risk  being  carried  by  the  Plant  than  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  has  cost  its  members,  and  they  havC'paid  $14.64 
more  than  an  old-Tine  company  would  ask,  and  on  the  ordinary  class  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  rate  in  an  old-line  company. 

For  further  comparison,  we  will  take  the  number  carried  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  department  which  are  all  extra  hazardous,  and  in 
which  all  payments  are  made  in  full,  and  loss  of  hand,  eye^  or  foot  paid  the  same  as 
on  death,  which  will  give  39  more  maturing  policies  than  in  either  the  Plant  or  the 
old-line  company.  For  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance,  we  will  take  the  average  number  carried  during 
the  year,  our  fibres  being  based  on  the  actual  records  of  the  insurance  assessments 
for  tnat  time.  We  will  give  the  amount  of  cost  to  the  insured  to  carry  $2,500  and  $15 
a  week  in  each  of  the  three,  and  deduct  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  on  matured 
policies  in  each,  leaving  the  balance  to  cover  weekly  indemnity,  profit,  or  surplus. 

In  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance,  16,860  members  pay  in 
$50.66  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $854,127.60,  and  receive  on  253  matured  policies  (the  last 
year's  record  as  to  actual  number  of  policies  naid)  $630,000,  leaving  balance  of 
$224,127.60  to  meet  weekly  indemnities.  The  old-line  companies'  figures  on  same 
number  would  be:  Paid  in  by  insured  at  $51.36  a  year,  $865,929;  as  they  do  not  pay 
for  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye^  we  will  deduct  17  for  loss  of  hand  or  foot  and  22  for 
loss  of  eye,  a  total  of  39,  leaving  matured  policies  in  old-line  company  214  instead  of 
253,  and  this  total  would  be  $535,000;  this  deducted  from  the  amount  paid  in  would 
leave  a  balance  of  $330,929  to  meet  weekly  indemnity  claims,  commissions,  and 

Profits— $106,801.40  more  than  the  Brotherhood  of  liocomotive  Engineers.  The 
iant  System  of  payments,  $66  a  year  on  16,860  members,  would  amount  to  $1,112,760. 
and  they,  like  tne  old-line  company,  do  not  pay  for  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  and  would 
stand  at  214,  same  as  the  other.  Besides  this,  nowever,  they  do  not  p»ay  but  half  on 
natural  deaths ;  so  the  account  would  stand  (taking  our  record  again) ,  accidental 
deaths,  73,  at  $2,500,  $182,500;  natural  deaths,  141,  at  $1,250=$176,251,  or  a  total 
of  $358,750,  and  there  has  been  $1,112,760  paid  in,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Plant  of  $754,010;  $529,873  more  than  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Now,  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  pay  in 
$11,802  less  than  the  same  risk  in  an  old-line  company,  ana  i)ay  out  for  loss  of  hand, 
foot,  or  eye  39  matured  claims,  amounting  to  $98,500,  and  having  paid  in  $11,802  less 
the  saving  would  stand  $110,302  in  favor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers' insurance.  And  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Plant  System  the  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  would  p&y  in  $258,863  less,  and 
get  in  return,  as  we  have  shown,  but  $358,750  on  matured  policies  in  lieu  of  $630,(XX) 
fix>m  tlie  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers— a  dlfierenoe  of  $271,250;  this,  added 
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to  the  $258,863  excess  payment,  shows  the  cost  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  bv  $530,113.  Our  exhibit  shows  a  balance  to  meet 
weekly  indemnity  of  $224,127.60,  the  old-line  companies'  indemnity  fund  as 
$330,929,  and  the  Plant  as  ^754,000.  We  have  not  considered  the  greater  factor  in 
proportion  to  the  number  employed  in  railroad  service  which  do  not  come  under  the 
class  of  extra  hazardous,  and  by  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  saving  for  some 
one  besides  the  insured  in  that  class  is  very  much  greater  in  percentage,  and  while 
the  number  employed  on  the  Plant  System  we  presume  is  considerably  smaller  than 
that  we  have  used  in  this  article,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  this  philan- 
thropic Superintendent  Dunham  will  be  able  without  much  dimculty  to  figure  out 
enough  to  at  least  pay  the  doctors  and  do  so  without  using  anv  of  the  riant  System's 
earnings,  but  get  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  employee,  not  Dy  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, but  by  a  system  of  coercion,  the  employee  being  afraid  to  do  otherwise,  fearing 
the  loss  of  position.  There  are  other  railroad  companies  that  have  paternalism  with 
similar  conditions,  but  it  has  been  left  for  Superintendent  Dunham  to  reach  the 
extreme  in  compelling  the  employee  to  more  than  pay  the  company's  losses  without 
sharing  in  its  profits.  The  owners  of  the  Plant  System  can  not  relieve  themselves  of 
their  responsibility  for  haying  a  tyrant  as  their  business  manager,  who  resorts  to 
every  kind  of  scheme  of  good  or  ill  repute  to  foster  his  or  their  interests. 

I  presume  there  are  those  interested  in  the  Plant  Relief  and  Hospital  Association 
who  will  try  to  deny  the  statements  in  this  article,  and  to  show  that  the  company  is 
not  only  dome  their  share  toward  expense,  and  are  really  actuated  by  a  love  of  caring 
for  their  employees,  but  in  doing  so — if  they  wish  to  be  honest  in  it — they  must  first 
show  what  had'been  the  legitimate  cost  of  medical  attendance  on  the  company's  busi- 
ness before  the  employee  b^an  to  pay  the  bills ;  and  also  show  the  real  diminution 
of  the  expense  of  their  legal  department,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  the  employee  signs, 
forfeiting  his  claims  to  the  benefits  which  should  accrue  to  him  from  his  own  pay- 
ments into  the  relief  and  hospital  fund,  if  he  or  any  of  his  heirs  or  assigns  should 
presume  to  sue  the  company,  even  though  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  grossest  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  tne  officials  of  the  company  themselves.  There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  employees  like  these  associations — the  contract,  compulsory  part, 
and  all — ^but  the  best  explanation  of  that  is  that  they  do  not  like  to  say  they  do  not 
like  it. 

The  readers  can  infer  as  much  as  they  like.  There  is  a  redeeming  Quality  in  hos- 
pital departments  rightly  conducted.  Where  the  collections  from  tne  employees 
are  moderate,  and  where  there  is  no  iron  bound  contract  to  relieve  the  company  of 
its  rightful  obligation  to  pay  Intimate  claims  against  it,  and  in  which  there  does  not 
enter  the  speculation-fostering  Teatures  of  the  others,  there  is  a  streak  of  charity  in 
it,  and  though  one  never  expected  to  be  benefited  by  it  personally,  having  a  home 
of  hiB  own,  they  willinely  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  others  whose  circumstances 
differ.  There  is  a  good  chance  in  hospital  system  relieved  of  the  other  feature,  for 
company  ofiSicials  to  oe  actuated  by  a  meritorious  desire  to  benefit  and  relieve  suffer- 
ing nnmanity  when  the  occasion  requires  it.  We  believe  the  public  should  know 
what  is^  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Plant  System. 
That  it  is  not  charity,  they  need  not  be  told;  that  it  is  gain,  pure  and  simple,  is  self- 
evident,  and  ought  to  be  condemned.  He  has  denied  the  employee  the  right  to  a 
voice  in  any  condition  as  associated  with  the  Plant  System,  and  they  have  no  voice 
in  thiB  relief  and  hospital  department  They  are  requested  not  to  use  their  voices, 
bat  a  pen  to  sign  away  their  liberties  at  the  command  of  Superintendent  Dunham  or 
suffer  discharge. 

This  article  was  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Salmons,  the  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Locomotive  Engineer's  Journal,  and  was  printed  in  that  journal  for  September,  1896; 
and  Mr.  Salmons  writes  me  that  no  one  has  so  far  undertaken  to  disprove  any  of  the 
statements  contained  in  it. 

One  of  the  great  luring  promises  put  forth  by  the  relief  departments  is  the  pension 
feature.  This  is  also  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  men,  as  they  claim  that  a 
man  who  has  stamina  enough  about  him  to  protest  a^inst  unfavorable  conditions 
being  imposed  upon  him  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  service  long  enough 
to  be  put  upon  the  pension  list;  and  they  prefer  to  look  after  their  own  future  rather 
than  have,  paternalism  exercised  over  them  by  the  companies. 

The  InteoTBtate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  in  touch- 
ins  on  the  question  of  relief  departments,  said: 

"There  are  some  conditions  imposed  upon  members  by  the  relief  departments 
which  have  provoked  no  little  criticism.  For  instance,  objection  is  made  that  two 
of  the  railroad  companies  make  membership  a  condition  of  employment;  another 
objection  is  that,  generally,  membership  is  foneitetl  when  the  employee's  service  in 
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the  company  terminates;  and  still  another  is  that  all  the  relief  departments  provide 
that  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary,  by  ac;cepting  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  relief, 
thereby  waives  any  legal  right  to  recover  damages  against  the  company  in  case  of 
injury  or  death  caused  b>^  accident.  It  is  also  urged  asainst  these  reuef  departments 
that  thev  create  in  the  mind  of  the  employee  a  sense  oi  dependence  on  the  continue 
Kood  will  of  the  employer,  since  an^  beneficial  interest  in  the  relief  fund  ceases  upon 
me  discharge  of  the  employee  or  his  voluntary  retirement  from  the  employer's  serv- 
ice. Moreover,  when  contracts  are  exacted  requiring  membership  of  relief  depart- 
ments as  a  condition  of  receiving  employment,  there  is  said  to  be  a  tendency  toward, 
if  not  the  actual  assumption  of,  powers  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  railway 
corporations."  (Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
p.  111.  J 

The  following  are  a  few  editorials  from  the  journals  of  our  organizations,  which 
contain  some  very  good  arguments  against  these  relief  associations,  and  will,  I  believe, 
be  of  some  assistance  to  the  commission: 

'*One  of  his  admirers,  in  writing  of  the  life  of  Mr.  McLead,  declared  him  to  be  a 
democrat  in  his  dealings  with  his  employees,  and  in  support  of  his  statement  said 
there  was  no  hand  on  the  Reading  so  much  covered  with  dust  and  grease  that  the 
president  would  not  shake  it.  Another  proof  of  his  solicitude  for  his  employees 
was  made  as  follows:  'The  first  thing  he  did  upon  assuming  prominence  in  the  com- 
pany was  to  start  a  relief  association  among  the  men,  which  has  a  membership  of 
15,216  and  a  surplus  in  the  treasurv  of  $228,480.43.  The  receipts  of  the  association 
last  vear  were  $262,787.28  and  the' disbursements  were  $241,101.91.  It  is  adminis- 
terea  by  arf  advisory  board  composed  of  ordinary  employees  and  a  number  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Reading's  board  of  managers.'  This  looks  good  and  sounds 
better,  but  the  romance  and  sentiment  attached  to  the  story  can  not  bury  the  truth. 
*  *  *  There  is  not  the  first  principle  of  democracy  in  any  part  of  it,  although 
there  is  an  assumption  of  such  in  allowing  ordinary  employees  to  meet  and  hear  the 
managers  of  the  road  direct  the  government  of  the  association.  The  fact  that  the 
board  of  managers  have  their  representatives  to  assist  gives  a  pretty  fair  idea  how 
far  the  wishes  of  the  employees  are  allowed  to  govern.  Membership  in  this  far- 
sighted  and  benevolent  association  is  made  a  condition  of  employment;  promise  not 
to  join  any  labor  organization,  or  to  withdraw  from  those  alreaov  joined,  is  part  of  the 
same  contract  drawn  by  this  democrat.  Under  the  guise  of  philanthropy  this  asso- 
ciation has  taken  from  the  men  on  the  system  in  one  year  over  $262,787  and  given 
them  in  return  $241,101,  while  the  balance  is  kindlv  held  for  them  by  the  company, 
which  is  anything  but  a  reliable  depository.  This  same  democrat  would  have 
extended  his  pet  scheme  to  the  leased  lines  had  the  employees  of  those  lines  not  met 
the  proposition  with  organized  and  determined  resistance,  and  had  system  federation 
not  been  in  force  among  the  organizations  of  railroad  employees  on  the  leased  lines, 
they  too  would  be  paying  tribute  to  this,  the  greatest  philanthropic  fake  the  work- 
ingmen  of  this  country  have  ever  had  to  submit  to.  Their  combined  front  presented 
in  opposition  to  this  infamous  proposition  alone  saved  them  from  the  humiliation  of 
placing  their  necks  under  this  oppressive  yoke."  «  *  ♦  (Railroad  Trainmen's 
Journal  for  May,  1893,  p.  381.) 

The  Railway  Conductor  for  March,  1897,  page  180,  speaking  on  a  law  introduced 
in  Iowa  to  declare  void  all  contracts  wherein  employees  waived  their  rights  to  recover 
for  injuries  by  accepting  benefits  from  relief  departments,  says: 

"This  is  the  substance  of  the  contention  we  nave  always  made  upon  this  subject, 
and  is  no  more  than  common  sense  and  common  justice  would  dictate.  When  men 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  their  insurance  it  is  their  property,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
the  company  employing  them  or  some  private  corporation  selling  the  insurance, 
and  the  tact  that  they  accept  insurance  for  which  they  have  paid  should  have  no 
more  bearing  upon  their  right  to  collect  from  the  company  for  damages  received  than 
the  acceptance  of  groceries  upon  the  same  terms.  So  long  as  the  men  are  obliged  to 
support  the  insurance  they  snould  be  protected  in  their  right  to  the  product  of  their 
investment,  and  the  companies  should  not  be  allowed  to  exploit  them  in  this  way  in 
order  to  save  having  to  pay  for  damages  wrongfully  inflictea.  The  measure  is  a  just 
one  and  should  be  made  law,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  in  all  the  States  where  similar 
attempts  are  being  made  to  compel  railroad  men  to  insure  themselves  against  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  others  in  the  interest  of  the  employing  corporations." 

"relief  association  contracts. 

"  This  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  railway  employees  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  late,  and  has  been  brought  prominently  to  the*  attention  of  legislators  by  the 
numerous  appeals  on  the  part  of  railway  employees  for  legislation  which  would  more 
fairly  protect  their  interests  than  that  which  now  exists. 
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"  Voluntary  or  so-called  voluntary  relief  associations,  practically  or  wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  einployinff  corooration,  and  in  which  their  employees  or  seekers  after 
employment  are  recjuired  to  hold  membership  or  declare  their  willingness  to  do  so, 
have  always  been  distasteful  to  the  employees.  Aside  from  the  natural  resentment 
felt  bv  the  employee,  the  principal  objection  to  these  relief  associations  lies  in  thefact 
that  the  employee,  upon  becommg  a  member  of  the  association,  is  required  to  sign  a 
contract  under  which  if  he  is  injured  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  accepts 
the  temporary  financial  relief  provided  by  the  association,  he  relinauishes  and 
releases  all  ri^ht  to  recover  damages  against  the  employing  corporation  tn  rough  suit 
at  law.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  man  in  search  of  employment,  and  who 
has  behind  him  the  imperative  duty  of  providing  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
his  daily  toil  for  sustenance,  will  not  hesitate  long  about  signifying  his  willingness  to 
become  a  member  of  the  relief  association. 

''It  is  claimed  that  the  contract  releasing  the  company  from  liability  for  damages 
in  consideration  of  receiving  benefits  from  the  association  is  secured  under  duress; 
that  it  is  a^inst  public  policy;  that  it  lacks  the  essential  to  all  contracts — considera- 
tion; that  It  strikes  down  the  voluntary  right  to  contract,  and  that  it  lacks  mutuality. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  these  claims  are  denied  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  contract  is  a 
purely  voluntary  one.  It  is  said  that  the  employee  can  elect  for  himself,  in  the  event 
of  his  receiving  personal  injury,  whether  he  will  relinquish  his  claim  against  ^e 
relief  association  or  release  his  right  to  attempt  to  recover  through  appeal  to  the 
courts.  Inasmuch  as  the  employee  can  secure  insurance  against  accident,  and  even 
against  illness  from  many  causes,  without  any  conditions  other  than  the  pajrment  of 
the  premium,  and  that  premium  but  slightly,  if  an^,  higher  than  that  paid  to  the 
relief  association,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  association  is  maintained  through  a  spirit 
of  pure  magnanimity.  It  is  established  and  maintained  as  a  means  of  escaping  l^al 
liability  for  personal  injuries  to  employees. 

''At  the  last  session  of  the  Iowa  legislature  an  amendment  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
abrogating  and  avoidin^^  such  contracts  of  release  of  liability  was  the  occasion  of  the 
most  earnest  and  spinted  contest  during  the  session.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session  the  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  senate,  having  been  passed  by  a  very 
laiige  majority  of  the  house.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  asain  introduced  at  the  next 
session,  and  one,  at  least,  of  its  strongest  opponents  in  the  last  session  has  declared 
his  intention  of  supporting  it  in  the  future."  (Editorial  from  the  Railway  Con- 
ductor for  November,  1897,  p.  753.) 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  State  legislative  board  of  railroad 
employees  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  meeting  at  Sun  bury,  Pa.,  April  27,  1900: 

"Whereas  the  relief  associations  now  operated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Penn- 
s^rlvania,  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  companies  impose  unfair  condi- 
tions on  the  employees  of  said  roads,  inasmuch  as  the  employees  are  required  to  pay 
the  lareest  part  of  the  money  that  goes  to  make  up  the  funds,  but  are  denied  the 
right  of  majority  representation  on  the  managing  boards,  and  are  required  to  release 
the  companies  irom  responsibility  for  injury  beiore  they  can  receive  benefits  from 
these  funds  which  they  themselves  have  furnished  the  greatest  part  of;  and  as 
membership  in  these  associations  is  practically  compulsory,  it  keeps  employees  out 
of  labor  oi^ganizations,  as  many  of  them  find  it  difl&cult  to  pay  the  dues  in  both,  and 
they  are  therefore  denied  the  benefitfrand  protection  whicn  labor  organizations  sive 
them,  and  in  consequence  are  left  more  to  the  mercy  of  the  companies;  and  as  these 
roads  branch  out  and  absorb  new  lines,  these  unjust  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the 
employees  of  the  new  lines  taken  in:  Therefore  oe  it 

**Jie9olv€d,  That  we  condemn  these  associations,  and  assert  that  instead  of  their 
object  being  that  of  benevolence,  as  claimed  by  the  companies,  they  are  based  upon 
iniquitous  principles,  controlled  by  arbitrary  laws,  and  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Congress;  and  we  earnestly  ask  Ciongress  to  investigate  these  associations  and  pass  a 
law  that  will  prevent  their  bein^  further  imposed  upon  railroad  employees.'* 

It  may  be  said,  as  has  been  said  before,  that  these  are  only  the  utterances  of  the 
officers  and  leaders  of  the  organizations,  and  they  do  not  express  the  feeling  of  the 
employees  toward  these  relief  departments,  and  that  the  employees  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  said  in 
his  testimony  before  this  commission: 

* '  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  perfectly  fair  one,  but  I  think  it  is 
one  which  is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  our  men."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  on  transportation,  p.  306.) 

I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Cowen  either  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about  or 
tried  to  misrepresent  matters  to  this  commission.  Which  was  the  case  I  am,  of 
coarse,  unable  to  say.  I  had  talked  with  many  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  never  heard  one  of  them  say  that  ne  was  satisfied  with  the  relief 
department,  but  after  reading  this  statement  of  Mr.  Cowen's  1  concluded  that  it  was 
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proper  that  this  commission  should  be  furnished  with  evidence  coming  directly  from 
the  employees;  so,  with  the  approval  of  Grand  Master  Morrissey,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  following  circular  to  each  lodge  of  that 
oiganization  located  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads: 

The  Raleigh, 
WashingUm,  D.  C,  February  10,  1900. 

To  all  Lodges  of  ifw  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroads. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:  The  United  States  Industrial  Ck>mmis8ion  is  inveeti- 
satingthe  subject  of  '* Railroad  relief  departments,''  and  as  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  commission  to  appear  before  it  in  the  near  future  and  give  testimony  upon 
this  and  several  other  questions  in  which  we  are  interested,  I  desire  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  to  the  commission  exactly  how  the  employees  feel  toward  these  associa- 
tions, and  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  furnish  me,  over  the  signatures  of  your  master 
and  secretary  and  under  lodge  seal,  answers  to  the  questions  submitted  on  attached 
blank. 

Kindly  fill  out  this  blank  and  return  to  me  at  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  inclosed  envelope,  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Gu^  will  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  ofiicers  signing  this  statement 

Fraternally,  yours,  H.  R.  Fuller. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  11,  1900. 
Circulation  of  this  letter  with  accompanying  questions  is  approved. 

P.  H.  Morrissey,  Grand  Master  B.  R,  T. 

Name  of  railroad  system  upon  which  your  lodge  is  located?    

Number  of  members  of  your  lodge  employed  on  said  system?    

(1)  Is  membership  in  the  relief  department  considered  by  the  employees  to  be 
voluntary  or  compulsory?    

(2)  Do  men  who  sees  employment  receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for 
membership  in  the  relief  department?    

(3)  Is  the  blank  application  for  membership  in  the  relief  department  handed  to 
the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on  his  part?    

(4)  Are  the  actions  of  tiie  company's  representatives  such  as  to  make  him  believe 
that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him  is  necessary  for  him  to  secure  employ- 
ment?     

(5)  Are  employees  who  are  already  in  the  service  and  not  members  of  the  relief 
department  coerced  or  intimidated  into  joining  it?    

(6)  If  so,  in  what  way  is  this  generally  done?    

(7)  Is  the  amount  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  employees  each  month  by  the 
company  considered  by  them  to  be  a  voluntary  contribution  on  their  part,  or  do  they 
consider  that  they  are  required  by  the  company  to  pay  this  amount  to  the  relief 
department?    

(8)  Do  you  think  membership  in  the  relief  department  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
members  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of  tneir  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues 
in  both?    

(9)  Are  members  of  the  relief  department  granted  special  privileges  over  those  who 
are  not  members?    

(10)  Do  the  employees  consider  it  fair  that  upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief 
department  they  should  be  required  to  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for 
injury?    

(11)  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the  prime  objects  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies in  operating  relief  departments  are  to  deprive  the  employees  of  their  right  to 
recover  for  injury  and  to  aiienate  their  interests  from  our  brotherhoods?    

Location  of  lodge,  ;  date,  -^—  — ,  1900;  name  of  lodge, ;  No.  of 

lodge, . 

[seal.]  ,  Master. 

,  Secretary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  employees  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  Railroad  to  these  questions: 
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The  total  number  of  lodges  making  replies  to  the  questions  was  45.  They  came 
from  36  cities  and  towns  in  8  different  States,  and  represent  4,031  members. 

According  to  the  answers  received  to  question  1,  96  per  cent  say  that  membership 
in  the  relief  department  is  considered  by  the  employees  to  be  compulsory. 

In  answer  to  questidn  2,  78  per  cent  say  that  men  who  seek  employment  do  not 
receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for  membership  in  the  rSief  department. 

In  answer  to  question  3,  94  per  cent  say  the  blank  application  for  membership  in 
the  relief  department  is  handed  to  the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on  his  part. 

In  answer  to  question  4,  83  per  cent  say  that  the  actions  of  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives are  such  as  to  make  him  believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him 
is  necessary  to  secure  employment. 

In  answer  to  question  5,  85  per  cent  say  that  employees  who  are  already  in  the 
service  and  not  members  of  the  relief  department  are  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  it. 

The  answers  to  question  6  show  the  numerous  coercive  tactics  employed  by  the 
company  to  get  the  employees  to  join  the  relief  department.  Couple  tnese  to  the 
statement  made  by  a  railroad  manager  to  Prof.  £.  K.  Johnson,  *'That  he  did  not 
care  whether  it  was  compulsory  to  jom  the  association  or  not,  for  the  reason  that  the 
indirect  pressure  that  the  corporation  could  bring  to  bear  would  accomplish  the  same 
result/'  and  I  think  it  clearly  proves  that  the  employees  are  required  to  join  these 
associations  against  their  will.  (For  statement  of  railroad  manager  here  referred  to, 
see  Hearings  before  Industrial  Commission  on  Transportation,  p.  57. ) 

In  answer  to  question  7,  97  per  cent  say  that  the  amount  paid  into  the  relief  fund 
by  the  employees  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  that  they  are  required  by  the 
company  to  pay  it. 

In  answer  to  question  8,  100  per  cent  say  that  they  think  membership  in  the  relief 
department  has  a  tendency  to  keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of 
their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both. 

In  answer  to  question  9,  57  per  cent  say  that  members  of  the  relief  department  are 
granted  special  privileges  over  those  who  are  not  members. 

In  answer  to  question  10,  100  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not  consider  it  fair  that 
upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief  department  they  should  be  required  to  release 
the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

In  answer  to  question  11,  92  per  cent  say  that  they  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
prime  objects  of^  railroad  companies  in  operating  relief  departments  are  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  mjury  and  alienate  their  interests  from  our 
brothenioods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  employees  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  questions: 
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The  total  nnmber  of  lodges  making  repliee  to  the  questions  was  28.  They  came 
from  26  cities  and  towns  in  7  different  States  and  represent  1,674  members. 

In  answer  to  question  1, 100  per  cent  say  that  membership  in  the  relief  department 
is  considered  by  the  employees  to  be  compulsory. 

In  answer  to  question  2, 100  per  cent  say  that  men  who  seek  employment  do  not 
receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  apphcation  for  membership  in  the  relief  department 

In  answer  to  question  3,  100  per  cent  say  the  blank  application  for  membership 
in  the  relief  depculment  is  handed  to  the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on  his 
part. 

In  answer  to  question  4, 100  per  cent  say  that  the  actions  of  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives are  such  as  to  make  nim  believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him 
IS  necessary  to  secure  employment. 

In  answer  to  question  5, 69  per  cent  say  that  the  employees  who  are  already  in  the 
service  and  not  members  of  the  relief  department  are  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  it  This  low  percentage  mav  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  24  per  cent 
of  the  answers  to  this  question  say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  reason  to  coerce  them. 

The  answers  to  question  6  are  similar  to  the  answers  given  by  the  Pennsylvania 
employees  to  the  same  question,  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  show  the  many  ways  the 
company  goes  about  it  to  force  the  employees  into  the  association. 

In  answer  to  question  7, 100  per  cent  SBLy  that  the  amount  paid  into  the  relief  fund 
by  the  employees  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  they  are  required  by  the  com- 
pany to  pay  it 

In  answer  to  question  8, 92  per  cent  say  that  they  think  membership  in  the  relief 
department  has  a  tendency  to  Keep  members  out  of  labor  oiganizations  on  account  of 
their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both. 

In  answer  to  question  9, 33  per  cent  say  that  members  of  the  relief  department  are 
granted  special  privileses  over  those  who  are  not  members.  This  low  percentage 
may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  the  answers  to  this  question 
say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department. 

In  answer  to  question  10, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not  consider  it  fair  that 
upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief  department  they  should  be  required  to  release 
the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

In  answer  to  question  11, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
prime  objects  of  railroad  companies  in  operating  relief  departments  are  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  mjury  and  alienate  their  interests  from  our 
brothenioods. 

In  addition  to  the  answers  to  these  questions  received  from  the  lodges  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  and  papers,  sent  unsolicited  by  members  of  these  relief 
departments,  which  are  verv  unmvorable  to  the  departments.  The  following  are 
some  of  them.  In  order  to  rally  protect  the  men  who  wrote  these  letters  I  withnold 
their  names,  but  I  have  the  original  letters  here  with  me  and  would  like  to  have  the 
comnussion  look  them  over: 

"  H.  R.  FULLKH, 

"  Washington,  D,  C. 

''The  relief  department  has  made  amendments  to  the  by-laws  without  consulting 
the  ones  who  pay  to  keep  it  up,  and  make  laws  in  which  we  have  no  say  whatever, 
and  in  the  last  lot  of  amendments  adopted  by  them  all  of  our  members  kicked  against 
those  changes,  but  they  were  made  all  the  same  and  they  were  given  to  us  after  they 
were  adopted  by  the  officials.  We  had  no  vote  in  the  matter  and  have  no  say  what- 
ever what  shall  be  the  laws  which  govern  us  and  what  shall  be  done  with  the  money 
we  pay  in,  and  we  don't  know  what  becomes  of  it,  only  what  they  choose  to  put  on 
paper  and  give  us,  and  no  information  will  be  given  us,  as  we  have  tried  to  find  out 
such  thines  the  same  as  we  do  in  our  own  lodge  room. 
*  *  I  ours,  fraternally. ' ' 

"  Mr.  H.  R.  PuLLRR, 

''Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Dbab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago  was  received  and  contents  noted.  The 
indoeed  sheet  Was  filled  out  and  inclosed  you  for  your  consideration,  etc..  and  hope 
that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  see  wnat  can  be 
done. 

*'  Of  course  you  will  understand  you  will  have  to  treat  our  names  as  confidential, 
otherwise  there  will  be  consequences. 
''Fraternally,  yours." 
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"  Ifr.  H.  S.  FOLLSB, 

''Bsam  Sib  ahd  Brothxr:  Youn  of  the  17thT«cehi«d  nd  noted.  Think yoninll 
find  blank  O.  K.  now.  The  Penns^hsnia  Raiboad  relief  10  in  a  way  not  oompn)- 
0017:  Bi«n  are  employed  wittwut  joiniii|[  lelief,  bat  are  almost  foFoed  to  join  after- 
waraa.  They  are  made  to  belieire  that  il  they  are  not  members  of  relief  they  may 
expect  to  get  releaaed  atanr  time. 
<<  FMemoUy,  ycoia.^^ 


«4 


H.  R.  FnujeR,  Esq. 

DsAft  Sir  and  Brothbr!  I  think  I  can  give  yon  some  inlonnation  lihat  will  be 
of  use  to  vou,  but  if  }rou  make  use  of  the  same  I  would  ask  that  my  name  be  not 
mentioneo.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  reCef  has  a  clause  in  their  regulations  which 
says  that  after  a  member  becomes  66  years  old  and  is  unable  to  work  that  he  will  be 
pensioned. '  My  father  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  for  40 
years  and  has  a  record  of  never  having  been  suspended.  He  is  now  71  vears  old  and 
unable  to  work.  He  applied  for  a  pension  bat  as  yet  has  not  receivea  it,  and  the 
excuse  for  not  giving  him  the  same  is  that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  pension 
feature  to  put  any  more  on  it,  yet  the  relief  has  posters  all  around  stating  that  they 
have  money  to  lend  employees  on  houses,  etc  My  father  has  been  a  member  ever 
fflnce  it  started.  If  this  was  some  boss  he  would  have  got  it  without  much  trouble. 
For  what  I  pay  in  the  relief  I  can  get  about  three  times  the  benefits  in  other  organi- 
lations. 

**  Yours,  in  B.,  S.,  and  I. 
"  P.  S.— Please  destroy  this  communication." 

'[Camden  Lodge  No.  267,  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Txalnmen,  meets  aeoond  and  foarth  Sundayi at 

1  p.  m.] 

'*C4ianar,  N.  J.,  AprUS,  2900. 

'<H.  R.  FlTLLBL 

"Dbar  Sir  aki)  Brotrbr:  Inclosed  yofn  wfll  find  copies  of  letters  in  regard  to  the 
voluntary  relief  fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  svstem.  I  have  the  original  let- 
ters in  my  possession,  but  have  promised  not  to  divulge  the  names  of  supervisor  or 
foreman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  copies  typewritten,  as  my  handwrit- 
ing is  well  known  here,  for  I  suppose  you  will  use  them  m  your  woi^.  Hoping  for 
the  full  success  of  vour  enterprise, 

I  remain,  cratemally,  yours." 


u 


The  following  are  the  copies  of  the  letters  that  were  inclosed  with  the  above 
letters* 

''PRNMBYLVANIA  RaILBOAD,  WlOT  JeBBBT  AITD  SRASRORR  DiVISTOV, 

**  Woodbury^  January  $0^  1900. 
"S 

''Dbar  Sir:  I  think  by  this  time  you  have  been  able  to  judge  if will  suit 

you  in  the  gans. 

''Please  get  him  to  join  the  relief  fund  at  onoe.  If  he  will  not,  get  another  man 
that  will. 

"Yours,  truly, 

" ,  Supemtor.'* 

"  Pbnkstlvakia  Railroad,  Wavr  Jersbt  and  Seasbork  Division, 

"  Woodbwry,  N.  /.,  March  tO,  1900. 

"7b  «fl  Fbremm,  Sakm  Branch  and  BridgeUm  Branch: 

"  You  will  arrange  to  increase  your  force  April  1,  one  {1)  more  laborer,  making  a 
total  of  three  (3)  laborers  at  12  cents  per  hour.    Condition  of  employment  of  this 
man  is  that  he  join  the  relief  fund;  also  give  their  fuU  names. 
"Yours,  truly, 

tt ^  Supervisor.^^ 

Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Ghairman,  to  compare  the  answers  contained  in  these  tables, 
also  these  lew  letters,  to  the  statement  of  President  Oowen  that  the  relief  depart- 
ment is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  the  men.  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  these 
employees  approve  an  association  which  they  are  compelled  or  forced  tp  join  to  hold 
their  positions— an  association  which  takes  from  them  their  legal  rights  because  they 
draw  Denefits  from  a  fund  that  they  themselves  have  created  over  80  per  cent  of?    I 
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would  answer  no.  The  ma&hood  and  independence  of  these  men  rebel  a^nst  such 
unjust  coaditioBs>.  and  thev  are  opposed  to  these  associations  rather  than  in  iavor  of 
them.  If  Mr.  Cowen  haa  said  that  99  per  cent  of  the  men  were  opposed  to  these 
associations  I  think  his  statement  would  have  come  nearer  being  correct 

A  very  small  per  eent  of  the  roads  operate  relief  associations;  but  they  are  slowly 
Slowing^  and  the  large  lines-  which  now  operate  them  are  leaair^  and  buvin^  in  new 
ramnchis.  The  relicS  departments  ace  introduced  on  the  newly  aoqprea  Imes,  and 
lA  this  way  are  being  extended  year  by  year.  Speaking  theoreticaEy,  I  believe, 
hrom  a  competitive  stuidpoint,  that  the  roads  which  operate  relief  departments  have 
an  advantage  over  those  which  do  not^  inasmuch  as  they  reduce  daxnage  suits,  which 
most  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  companies  each  year.  This  was  psactically 
admitted  by  Mr.  Cowen  when:  he  said  that  these  associations  had  almost  entirely 
dene  away  with  damage  suits.  To  put  all  roads  on  the  same  level  in  this  regard 
means  that  we  must  do  one  of  twa  things — allow  these  departments  to  be  extended 
to  all  roads,  which  would  be  to  extend  an  evil  which  the  employees  would  bitterly 
resist,  or  prohibit  their  further  operation  by  the  roads  now  having  them. 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  1^  1698,  forbids  the  making  of 
membershh)  in  these  associations  a  condition  of  employment  It  also  forbids  the 
employer  from  requiring  the  employee  to  enter  into  these  contracts  releasing  the 
eoMftloyer  from  responsibility  for  mjury ;  but  this  law  is  being  openly  violated  and 
defied.  In  order  to  show  to  the  commission  how  boldly  these  railroad  companies 
do  this,  I  will  quote  that  part  of  the  law  applying  to  such  cases  and  then  quote  some 
ol  the  words  used  by  these  companies  in  defiance  of  it    The  law  reads: 

"That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  officer,  agent, 
or  receiver  of  such  employer  *  *  *  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any  per- 
son seeking  employment^  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract 
whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release  such  employer  from 
legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such 
fund  beyond  the  proportion  oi  the  benent  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution 
to  such  fund,  *  *  *  ia  hereby  declared  U>oe  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  the  district  in  which  such  offence  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each 
offence  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  <me  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars.'^ 

Letter  of  President  Huntington,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bail  way,  to  the  employees 
of  that  road  on  February  15, 1900: 

«  «  *  «  Applicantsfor  employment  after  March  1,  1900,  must  become  mem- 
bers of  the  reliei  departments  before  entering  the  company's  service." 

President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  when  testifying  before  this 
commission,  after  having  had  this  law  read  to  him,  said: 

^' If  it  is  sought  by  tluit  act  to  chance  the  ajgreement  that  is  made  between  the 
railroad  company  and  its  employees,  I  shoula  say  that  the  act  is  invalid — that  a 
party  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  that  agreement  on  his  part,  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  the  riffht  to  make  that  agreement  I  should  tase  that  position  unhesitat- 
mgly,  even  if  I  thought  that  act  covered  our  department  It  is  an  ononnous  advantage 
to  the  employee." 

He  was  then  a^ed  this  question: 

''As  a  lawyer,  would  you  not  take  the  position  that  the  law  should  be  complied 
with  until  declared  unconstitutional?" 

To  this  he  answered: 

'*No;  I  would  not  On  the  contrary,  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  decimon 
as  to  its  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply  with  it" 

This  convinces  me  that  the  law  on  this  question  is  inadequate,  and  that  as  long  as 
these  relief  associations  are  allowed  to  exiet|  just  so  long  will  these  companies  &ke 
unfair  advantages  of  the  emploveesj  and  I  tiunk  the  only  effective  remedy  is  to  leg- 
islate these  associations  out  of  existence  by  prohibiting  railroad  companies  from 
operating  them.  I  would,  however,  reouire  the  railroad  companies  to  still  carry  the 
insurance  of  those  anployees  that  they  have  forced  into  the  associations  and  have 
become  so  crippled  or  grown  so  old  mat  no  other  insurance  company  will  insure 
them. 

Organitatkms  of  employees, — ^The  objects  sought  by  these  organizations  are  to  better 
the  conditions  of  their  members  by  securing  TOtter  pay,  shorter  hours,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  bettering  the  conditions  of  employment  This  is  done  through  committees 
lepreseiiting  the  employees  and  the  managements,  ^hey  have  also  been  instrumental 
IB  seeusing  the  pasnace  of  laws  by  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  which  have 
been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  employees.    They  also  seek  to  raise  the  moxal 
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standard  of  the  employees,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  objects  songht,  thej 
have  been  to  a  ffreat  degree  suocesBful.  The  control  of  these  oncanizations  over  their 
members  is  such  that  they  generally  live  up  to  the  laws  and  are  governed  by  the  will 
of  a  lawful  majority  on  all  questions.  The  employees  who  are  not  members  of  these 
oiiganizations  receive  most  of  the  benefits  that  are  procured  through  the  oiganiza- 
tions,  the  only  exception  being  that  when  they  are  wrongfully  suspended  or  dis- 
charged they  do  not  have  the  oi^ganizations  to  assist  them.  It  would  take  many 
volumes  to  tell  all  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  these  organizations.  The 
proportion  of  the  employees  of  the  departments  represented  by  these  organizations 
who  belong  to  the  oiiganizations  varies  some.  On  some  roads  nearly  i9d  par  cent 
belong,  while  on  others  it  is  as  low  as  75  per  cent 

ZHtpuUs  and  differences  between  employers  and  employees. — ^The  usual  subjects  of  dis- 
pute are  increases  and  reductions  m  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  There 
are  also  many  disputes  over  men  being  suspended  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
wrongfully.  Of  late  years  strikes  have  not  occurred  very  often  on  railroads.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  emi>loyees  are  well  organized  and  the  ofScers  of  the  roads 
give  more  consideration  to  their  complaints.  These  organizations  do  not  strike  until 
all  honorable  means  have  been  exhausted  to  settle  the  difficulty  otherwise.  Strikes 
are  conducted  in  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  manner,  the  leaders  always  counseling 
against  violence.  The  effects  of  strikes,  if  resorted  to  for  good  causes,  are  beneficiiu 
to  the  employees,  even  if  they  are  not  the  victors,  for  it  demonstrates  to  the  employers 
that  the  men  will  resist  injustice  when  it  is  imposed  upon  them. 

Difference  between  strikes  and  boycotts. — ^The  difference  oetween  a  strike  and  a  boycott 
is,  that  in  a  strike  the  employees  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  employer;  and  a 
boycott  is  to  injure  the  employees  business  by  inducing  others  not  to  patronize  his 
businesB. 

QmcUiation^  mediation^nd  arbUratUm, — I  am  a  firm  believer  in  conciliation,  mediae 
tion,  and  arbitration.  The  employees  generally  seek  these  means  of  settlement  of 
disputes,  but  the  employers  as  a  rule  do  not  want  to  submit  questions  to  arbitration. 
They  generally  meet  the  proposition  with  the  answer  that  they  have  nothing  to 
arbitrate;  or,  if  it  is  a  question  of  an  increase  in  wages,  they  say  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  they  can  not  afford  to  submit  to  outsiders  for  settlement;  and  if  it  is  a 
question  of  some  wrong  being  imposed  upon  the  employees  by  the  management,  they 
will  say  that  it  is  a  question  of  management,  and  they  can  not  afford  to  let  outsiders 
say  how  thejr  shcdl  manage  their  road.  They  do  not  want  to  arbitrate,  and  these 
excuses  are  ^ven  rather  than  openly  say  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

Laws  andjiuiicial  ctecisions  to  rqpress  strikes. — ^The  interstate  commerce  and  antitrust 
laws  have  the  effect  of  more  or  less  repressing  strikes.  Whether  these  laws  were  so 
designed,  or  whether  it  is  tiie  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  courts,  I  am  unable 
tosav. 

I  nave  this  to  say,  however,  that  our  experience  in  the  last  few  years  with  the 
three  different  departments  of  our  Government  has  proven  to  us  that  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  have  been  inclined  to  deal  lairlv  with  us,  while  the  judicial 
branch  has  been  inclined  to  oppress  us.  The  result  of  tnis  has  been  to  create  among 
the  working  class  of  people  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
courts. 

Transjaortaiion  of  IMted  States  mail  and  its  effects  on  strikes. — ^The  transportation  of 
United  States  mail  is  a  matter  that  figures  very  prominently  in  strikes  upon  rail- 
roads. The  companies  are  quick  to  ts^e  advantage  of  the  fact  that  any  stoppage  of 
the  mail  means  tnat  the  influences  and  forces  of  tne  United  States  Government  are 
brought  into  action  to  again  start  the  mails  to  moving.  In  many  instances  striking 
employees  have  agreed  to  work  and  transport  the  mails  themselves,  providing  cars 
which  did  not  contain  United  States  mail  were  not  put  in  the  same  train.  The  com- 
panies would  not  agree  to  this  and  would  allow  the  mail  to  be  delayed  for  days, 
where  it  could  have  been  taken  through  with  very  little  or  no  delay,  all  for  the  |»ur- 
pose  of  ^tting  the  supx)ort  of  the  United  States  authorities  and.  prejudicing  the 
public  mind  against  the  strikers.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  force;  wherever  it  is  resorted 
to  by  strikers  or  others  it  should  be  put  down;  but  I  believe  that  men  should  not  be 
punished  for  interfering  with  the  United  States  mails  when  they  do  not  interfere 
with  them.  I  believe  that  when  it  is  clearly  shown  to  the  United  States  authorities 
that  the  mails  can  be  moved  without  delay  the  Government  should  require  the  com- 
panies to  do  so,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  delayed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
other  cars  through  with  them  and  to  prejudice  the  public  mind.  If  the  public 
would  stop  long  enough  to  look  into  the  Question  they  would  put  the  blame  where 
it  belongs;  but  they  do  not  do  this,  and  tne  strikers  have  to  stand  all  the  blame.  I 
have  heard  of  cases  where  the  mail  that  should  have  gone  in  one  car  was  divided  up 
and  a  sack  or  two  put  on  each  of  several  trains  solely  for  the  purposes  I  have  just 
mentioned* 
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CbmmcZflory  arbitration. — ^While  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  arbitration,  I  do  not  think 
oompulsory  arbitration  is  a  safe  thins  for  the  workingmen.  If  arbitration  was  com- 
pulsory, it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  courts  would  be  made  arbitrators, 
and  their  decisions  would  be  more  or  leas  the  result  of  corporation  influence,  as  is 
now  the  case  so  many  times.  To  make  arbitration  compulsory  would  in  effect 
destroy  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  greatest  safeguard  the  working  people  have.  I  think  the  only  arbitration  that 
should  be  had  is  that  which  is  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  to  the  controversy. 

Use  of  inloxicanU  by  railway  employees, — ^There  was  a  time  when  intoxicating  liquors 
were  used  bv  railway  employees  to  an  extent  that  endangered  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  the  public,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  this  is  not  the  case  now.  This  reform 
has  been  brought  about,  I  might  say,  by  Hiese  organizations.  It  is  true  that  many 
companies  have  very  stringent  rules  against  drinking,  but  they  have  not  had  the 
effect  that  these  organizations  have.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  railroad  official  who 
has  bad  any  dealings  with  these  oiganizadons  who  would  not  say  that  the  organiza- 
tions should  be  given  a  great  amount  of  credit  for  what  they  have  done  toward  rais- 
ingthe  moral  standard  of  the  employees. 

ISffed  of  rale  wars  upon  raUwaywages, — ^I  can  not  give  you  any  i>06itive  evidence  of 
where  rate  wars  have  directly  anected  wages,  but  there  is  no  question  but  what  wages 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  revenues  received  for  the  transportation  of 
frcn^ht  and  passengers.  One  of  the  great  arguments  used  by  railroad  companies 
agamst  increases  in  wages  is  low  freight  rates.  The  employees  dislike  to  see  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  roads  diminished;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  like  to  see  the 
roads  prosperous  and  makine  mone3r,  because  it  gives  them  an  oi>portunity  to  ask 
for  better  wages  and  shorter  nours  without  any  fear  of  being  met  with  the  alignment 
that  the  revenues  will  not  permit  the  granting  of  these  requests. 

JSjfeet  of  tickei  brokerage  upon  railway  wages, — ^The  same  aigumentsthat  I  have  used 
against  rate  wars  are  equally  as  applicable  to  the  question  of  ticket  brokerage.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the  scalping  business  has  taken  many  dollars  out 
of  the  eaminss  of  the  roads.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  scalping  business  is 
based  and  buut  upon  deception,  fraud,  and  foigery,  and  it  should  be  prohibited  by 
law.  That  class  of  employees  which  has  the  greatest  grievance  against  the  scalping 
business  is  our  passenger  conductors.  The  extra  amount  of  work  necessarily  put 
upon  jMWsenger  conductors  by  the  companies,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  scalper,  tc^ther  witii  the  manv  unpleasant  duties  they  are  required  to  perform 
in  order  to  carrv  out  the  rules  and  protect  themselves,  have  made  that  position  a 
very  disaCTeeable  one. 

I  have  here  a  few  samples  of  tickets  and  mileage  books  that  we  use,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain  to  you  just  how  they  are  to  be  treated  by  conductors,  when  pre- 
sented for  transportation,  and  the  extra  precautions  that  thev  are  required  to  take  to 
assure  themselves  that  they  have  not  been  manipulated  by  the  scalpers. 

^ect  of  watering  stock  on  railway  wages. — If  stock  is  watered  the  difficulty  in  pay- 
i^  dividends  on  all  the  stock  becomes  greater,  and  this,  I  believe^  has  a  tendency  to 
anect  wages. 

^fect  of  railway  oonsoUdaHons  upon  railway  emj^loymerU  and  wages. — ^The  effect  of 
railway  consolidations  has  in  some  cases  been  detrimental  to  employees,  while  in 
others  it  has  been  benefidaL 

In  cases  where  the  waees  and  conditions  of  employment  are  unfavorable  on  the 
abeorbins  lines,  the  employees  of  the  lines  absorbed  are  required  to  submit  to  these 
onlavoraDle  conditions,  raticularly  is  this  so  in  regard  to  relief  associations,  as  the 
lines  operating  them  generally  extend  them  to  the  newly  acquired  roads. 

In  cases  where  the  wages  and  conditions  of  emplovment  are  more  favorable  on 
the  absorbing  lines,  the  employees  of  the  lines  absorbed  generally  share  in  these  good 
conditions  I  have  known  of  many  cases  where  small  branch  lines  have  been 
absorbed  and  the  employees  thereof  were  benefited  to  a  great  desree  b^  the  consoli- 
dation, for  the  reason  that  the  wages  and  conditions  on  the  absorbine  hnes  were  bet- 
ter than  on  the  small  lines.  I  believe,  however,  that  much  of  this  difference  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  employees  on  the  large  lines  are  well  oiiganized  and  have  brought 
about  these  good  conditions,  while  the  employees  on  the  small  lines  were  not  organ- 
ized and  did  not  have  the  same  opportunities  lor  bettering  their  conditions. 

(Testimony  doeed.) 
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Waskhkiton,  D.  C,  /un«  14,  1900. 
TE8TIM0HT  07  m.  M.  K.  BAGOH, 

Freight  Manager  of  the  Michigan  AlkaU  Company. 

The  commLasion  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harria  preaidin^.  At  that  time  Mr. 
M.  R.  Bacon,  of  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  freight  manager  of  tne  Michigan  Alkali  Company, 
was  introduml  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  aa  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnbdy.)  Please  state  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupa- 
tion.— ^A.  M.  R.  Bacon;  po8t*office  address,  Wyandotte,  Mich.;  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  said  manufacturing  business;  what  is  your  relation- 
ship to  this  company? — A.  I  manage  the  freight  matters. 

Q.  You  manage  the  freight  matters  for  this  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  a  paper  whicn  you  desire  to  read  to  the  com- 
mission?— A.  I  have. 

Q,  You  may  read  your  paper. 

(The  witness  read  nis  paper,  as  follows:) 

The  Michigan  Alkali  Company  was  established  by  Capt.  John  B.  Ford,  ''the 
father  of  the  Plate  Glass  Industry  in  America,'*  and  founder  of  the  Pittsbui^  Plate 
Glass  CompNany  (but  not  of  the  trust) .  It  is  strictly  a  family  affair,  a  family  corpo- 
ration consisting  of  himself,  his  1  surviving  son,  and  3  grandsons,  and  6  grand- 
dauffhters,  no  ope  outside  of  the  fomily  .owning  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock. 

The  manufacture  of  our  principal  products  is  based  on  salt,  of  which  we  have  a 
stratum  averaging  over  300  feet  in  thickness,  underlying  our  property.  Labor  enters 
largely  into  the  cost  of  manidfacture.  We  employ  about  2,000  men,  and,  counting 
the  raw  material,  which  exceeds  1,500  tons  daily,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost  would  be  for  labor.  We  pay  good  wages  to  the  laborer,  the 
common  laborer  at  our  quarry  getting  $1.50  per  aay,  and  we  pay  all  employees  in 
cash  at  regular  intervals.  We  consume  daily  700  tons  of  eoal,  100  tons  of  coke,  and 
700  tons  of  limestone,  and,  during  the  year,  many  hundred  tons  of  ammonia;  and 
send  forward,  every  day  in  the  year,  600  tons  of  finished  products,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  commonly  known  as  soda  ash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  caustic  soda,  and 
500  barrels  of  Portland  cement 

The  soda  ash  is  what  is  known  as  light  or  soap  makers'  ash  and  dense  or  glass 
makers'  ash,  the  average  test  of  each  l^ing  above  58  per  cent  pure  alkali,  and  is 
shipped  in  bulk,  bafls,  and  barrels — ^light  ash  in  bags  of  200  pounds  each,  dense  ash 
in  bags  of  400  pounds  each,  light  ash  in  barrels  of  300  pounds  each,  and  dense  ash  in 
barrels  of  570  pounds  each. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  the  baking  soda  of  commerce,  and  is  shipped  in  bags,  k^^, 
and  barrels,  the  barrels  weighing  420  pounds  each,  including  barrel. 

Caustic  soda,  for  soap  makers,  refiners  of  oils,  etc.,  is  shipped  in  sheet-steel  drums 
of  750  pounds  each. 

Portland  cement  is  shipped  in  barrels  of  400  pounds  each,  or  bags  of  100  pounds 
each. 

We  ship  in  carload  lots,  and  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  cars,  and  our  products  are 

Sretty  well  distributed  over  the  United  States,  except  to  some  parts  of  the  West  and 
outh,  where  the  freights  are  against  us. 

It  is  in  regard  to  freight  matters  that  I  would  make  a  short  statement,  basing  my 
conclusions  on  our  own  experience  in  shipping  our  products — heavy  freight 

Our  incoming  and  outgoing  freights  amount  to  over  2,000  tons  daily,  so  you  will 
see  that  freight  matters  are  quite  an  item  to  us. 

Our  barrel  goods  take  barrels  about  the  size  of  a  fiour  barrel,  and  the  drum  of 
caustic  soda  is  about  the  shape  of  the  barrel,  and  takes  up  the  same  space  in  the  car. 

To  show  you  the  relative  size  and  weight  of  our  packages,  we  will  use  for  illustra- 
tration  a  barrel  of  fiour,  which  (including  barrei)  weighs  212  pounds — ^though  fiour 
in  the  market  is  a  much  more  valuable  product;  and  we  will  take  15  tons  as  a  mini- 
mum carload: 

A  barrel  ot  flour  weighs  212  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  143  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  dense  ash  weighs  570  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  52  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  li^ht  ash  weigns  300  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  100  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  bicarbonate  weighs  420  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  70  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  cement  weighs  400  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  75  barrels. 
A  drum  of  caustic  weigns  750  pounds;  a  15-too  rur  wovld  contain  40  drums. 

You  can  readily  see  that  our  products  must  not  be  considered  or  classed  with  lip^ht 
freight  that  takes  up  space  in  tne  cars,  without  the  weiiiht  to  make  even  the  mmi- 
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roum  carload  of  15  tons,  when  loaded  to  the  fall  capacity  of  the  car,  nor  should  it  be 
clawed  with  bulky,  unwieldy  freight  that  would  take  several  men  to  handle  in  load- 
ing; and  unloading.  Our  goods  are  compact,  put  up  in  packages  that  are  easily 
handled,  and  every  car  is  loaded  to  its  full  capacity,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  send  forward 
our  shipments  in  carloads  of  20  to  30  tons  eacn. 

Yet  the  railroads  chaise  us  at  the  rate  of  $1.09  to  take  a  barrel  of  ash  to  Boston, 
when  shipping  in  carload  lots,  or  $1.42}  for  a  drum  of  caustic,  while  they  will  take  a 
barrel  of  nour  to  the  same  place  for  37  cents  (based  on  1899  rate).  We  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  flour  is  a  staple  article  and  should  be  favored  ia  making  freight 
rates,  but  that  favor  should  not  be  carried  to  extremes. 

For  the  better  comparing,  I  will  tabulate  the  freight,  carload  lots,  to  a  few  of  our 
principal  shipping  points,  on  a  banel  of  flour  and  four  of  our  products,  from 
Wyandotte,  to  wit: 


To- 


Boston 

New  York . . . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore . . . 
Richmond... 
Chattanooga 

Atlanta 

New  Orleans 
Memphis 


Barrel 

Barrel 

Bane!  bi- 

Drum 

dense  ash. 

light  ash. 

carbonate. 

caustic. 

Genu. 

OenU. 

OenU, 

Cents. 

109.8 

57 

79.8 

142.5 

91.2 

48 

67.2 

120 

79.8 

42 

58.8 

105 

74.1 

89 

54.6 

97.6 

94 

49.5 

69.3 

128.7 

159.6 

84 

205.8 

285 

206.2 

108 

260 

406 

188.1 

98 

138.6 

247.5 

102.6 

54 

75.6 

136 

Barrel 
flour. 

Centu, 
87.1 
32.8 
23.6 
27.5 
26.5 


For  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons,  let  us  see  what  the  freight  on  our  products 
would  be  per  car,  taking  a  minimum  carload  of  15  tons,  and  also  see  what  the  freight 
would  be  on  an  average  train  of  30  cars,  supposing  we  shipped  a  train  load  to  these 
same  points,  also  giving  the  approximate  number  of  miles  from  Wyandotte  that  the 
car  would  travel,  to  wit: 


To- 


Boston 

New  York . . . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore . . . 
Richmond. . . 
Chattanooga 

Atlanta 

New  Orleans 
Memphis 


760 
700 
656 
698 
774 
578 
716 
1,000 
700 


Product. 


Ash,  bicarbonate  and  caustic. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bicarbonate 

do 

Ash,  bicarbonate  and  caustic. 
do 


Railroad 
charges, 
carload. 

Railroad 

charges, 

train  of  30 

cars. 

957.00 

11,710 

48.00 

1,440 

42.00 

1,260 

89.00 

1,170 

49.50 

1,485 

147.00 

4.410 

195.00 

5,850 

99.00 

2,970 

69.00 

2,070 

Rate  per 

100 
pounds. 


Cents. 


19 
16 
14 
13 

m 

49 
65 
88 
23 


There  must  be  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  making,  of  freight  classi- 
fication, that  would  produce  such  figures  as  these.  Why  should  it  cx>st  $195  to  haul 
a  carload  from  Wyandotte  to  Atlanta,  a  distance  of  716  miles,  when  you  can  take  the 
same  carload  from  Wyandotte  to  New  York,  about  700  miles,  for  $48?  Why  should 
it  cost  $4,410  to  haul  a  train  load  from  Wyandotte  to  Chattanooga — 578  miles — when 
you  can  take  the  same  train  load  656  miles,  to  Philadelphia,  for  $1,260?  Why 
should  the  rate  be  23  cents  to  Memphis  and  only  16  cents  to  New  York,  the  distance 
from  Wyandotte  to  either  place  being  about  the  same — 700  miles? 

There  is  something  wroni;  with  a  freight  classification  that  puts  bulk,  keg,  bag,  and 
barrel  eoods  in  the  same  classification  as  paper-package  goods,  as  is  the  case  in  class! 
fying  all  bicarbonate  soda,  putting  it  in  the  fiftn  class. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  makes  the  freight 
horn  Wyandotte  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  28  cents  per  100  pounds  on  soda  ash,  and  38 
cents  per  100  on  caustic  soda,  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  when  all  of  our 
shipping  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River  put  these  two  products  in  one  and  the  same 
class — ^the  sixth  class. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  makes  a  rate 
ol  36  cents  on  soda  ash,  and  54  cents  on  caustic  soda,  a  difference  of  18  cents  per  100, 
from  Wyandotte  to-  Atlanta. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  permits  the 
different  traffic  associations  to  make  the  classifications  of  the  same  products  different 
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in  the  different  associations.  One  claasification  of  the  same  products  should  hold 
good  in  each  and  every  other  traffic-aasociatiou  territory  into  or  through  which  it 
may  pass. 

One  claasification  of  the  same  product  should  be  sufficient  and  that  classification 
should  be  the  same  on  that  product  all  over  the  United  States. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  permits  the 
traffic  associations  to  raise  the  freight  rates  at  pleasure  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
This  puts  the  manufacturer  all  at  sea  in  making  contracts,  when  he  has  no  assurance 
that  the  rates  on  which  the  contract  is  based  may  not  be  raised  at  any  time  during 
the  life  of  the  contract  As  witness  the  freight  rates  on  our  products  from  Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.,  to  Richmond,  Ya.,  within  the  year  1899  raised  m>m  13  cents  per  100 
(same  rate  as  Baltimore)  to  24  cents  per  100,  then  changed  to  16}  cents  per  100; 
then,  on  January  1,  1900,  back  to  13  cents  per  100;  then,  on  January  23  (less  than  a 
month)  asain  raised  to  16}  cents  per  100. 

Can  it  De  contended  that  such  a  vacillating  policy  is  right?  Doesn't  justice  to 
both  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  demand  that  there  should  be  some  stability  in 
making  and  maintaining  reasonable  freight  rates? 

There  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  permits 
not  only  an  excessive  but  a  prohibitive  freight  rate  to  Southern  seaboard  cities  and 
cities  contiguous  thereto  or  within  a  few  hundred  miles  where  ocean  freights  come 
into  competition.  As  witness  the  freight  rate  of  36  cents  per  100  on  soda  ash,  54 
cents  per  100  on  caustic  soda,  and  65  cents  on  bicarbonate  soda  from  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  English  products  can  be  delivered  via  Savannah  at  a 
much  lower  rate.  And  witness  mrther  a  rate  of  23  cents  per  100  from  Wyandotte 
to  Memphis,  and  a  rate  of  33  cents  per  100  from  Wyandotte  to  New  Orleans,  while 
the  same  goods  are  laid  down  in  New  Orleans  from  Liverpool,  England,  with  a 
freight  rate  of  only  10.7  cents  per  100.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  meet  the  English 
competition  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities  and  points  contiguous  thereto  and  not  in 
Soutnern  cities?  It  is  all  owing  to  a  system  of  classification  by  traffic  associations 
that  permits  such  prohibitive  freight-rate  making. 

Where  there  is  a  wrong,  there  should  be  a  remedy.  That  remedy  must  come 
through  legislation — through  Congress. 

There  should  be  but  one  traffic  association  in  the  United  States;  that  traffic  associ- 
ation, under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should  make 
all  the  freight  schedules. 

There  should  l:>e  no  Central  Traffic  Association.  There  should  be  no  Western  Traffic 
Association.  There  should  be  no  Southern  Traffic  Association.  One  traffic  association 
is  enough.  Let  one  traffic  association  make  the  freight  rates,  and  then  we  will  know 
what  those  rates  are.  As  it  is,  we  are  all  at  sed.  We  start  our  goods  under  one 
classification.  The^r  may  pass  through  one  or  two  other  traffic  association's  terri- 
tory, and  finally  arrive  in  another,  taking  a  different  classification  through  each  dif- 
ferent traffic  association's  territory  which  it  may  pass  or  enter.  The  different  traffic 
associations  now  have  different  rates.  Compare  tne  Central  Traffic  Association  rates 
with  those  of  the  Western.  Then  compare  those  two  with  the  Southern  Traffic 
Association.  Go  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  you 
are  all  at  sea  when  comparing  their  classifications  with  those  of  the  Central  Traffic 
Association  schedules. 

Take  our  products — caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  and  bicarbonate — ^for  illustration.  They 
each  take  tne  same  claasification  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi(^igo,  and 
to  all  the  principal  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
cross  either  of  the  rivers,  and  you  will  find  a  different  classification  for  each  pnxiuct — 
a  general  *'raix  up." 

The  recent  raise  in  freight  rates  on  some  products  is  an  outrage  on  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  consumer. 

I  believe  1892  was  considered  ** flush  times"  with  the  railroads  of  this  country. 
Then  came  a  time  of  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business,  but  the  railroads  did  not 
put  down  their  rates  dunng  these  hard  times,  and  the  rates  considered  high  enough 
for  the  flush  times  of  1892,  and  which  have  been  prevailing  ever  since  up  to  the  end 
of  1899,  should  be  high  enough  for  1900.  They  claim  the  cost  of  equipment  has 
been  increased,  but  that  increase  is  offset  by  the  decreased  cost  of  operation,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  reports  of  the  railroads  show  that  their  earnings  have  increased,  while  the 
cost  of  operating  the  roads  has  decreased,  and  these  same  reports  show  that  the  rail- 
roads made  good  dividends  with  the  rates  existing  in  1899,  and  there  was  no  good 
reason  to  raise  the  rates  on  January  1, 1900.  But  they  say  they  must  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  They  did  and  would  share  m  the  general  prosperity 
under  the  old  rates,  as  shown  by  the  increased  business  that  exceeds  the  capacity 
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and  equipment  of  the  road,  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  troubled  to  take  care  of 
and  move  the  business  that  has  come  to  them'  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Prosperity  is  not  stimulated  or  advanced  by  raising  freight  rates,  but  by  the  accu- 
mulating and  increased  volume  of  busineas. 

The  people  and  the  factories  of  the  United  States  gave  the  railroads  business  when 
bofiineBB  was  stagnant — all  through  the  hard  times — when  there  was  scarcely  a  margin 
for  profits.  Now  that  they  have  a  possible  chance  to  make  ^ood  their  losses,  they 
are  asked  to  share  their  profits  with  the  raihx)ads  by  paying  increased  freight  rates. 

Freight  traflSc  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  rates  would  have  a  tendency  to  build 
up  the  country  and  encourage  manufactories  and  help  the  people  generally  along  the 
routes  traversed  by  or  contiguous  to  the  different  railroads  of  the  country. 

All  manufactories  must  have  raw  material,  and  for  diversifie<l  industnes  you  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  find  all  the  raw  material  in  one  localitj'.  You  must  depena  on  the 
railroads  to  bring  the  different  materials  together.  Ever^hing  depends  on  reason- 
able freight  rates.  In  localities  w^here  freights  are  excessive,  you  will  find  no  big 
factories. 

Take  the  South,  for  illustration,  with  its  great  natural  resources.  It  should  be 
the  home  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  plants  in  the  world.  Let  the  railroads  give 
that  country  reasonable  freight  rates,  toen  watch  the  country  prosper.  Then  see 
the  diversified  industries  that  will  sather  there.  Then  note  the  increased  business  of 
the  railroads  from  eveiy  point  of  the  compass  to  her  Rowing  manufacturing  centers. 
I  can  see  no  effort  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  bring  this  about.  It 
can  only  come  from  a  reaj9onable  and  just  classification  of  freight  rates,  by  one  traffic 
association,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
must  be  given  power  to  enforce  its  mandates. 

The  transportation  problem  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  now  confronting  the 
American  people,  and  it  is  growing  in  magnitude  daily,  and  the  quicker  Congress 
grapples  with  it  the  better  for  the  people  and  the  better  for  the  railroads  themselves. 

There  was  no  good  reason  for  the  recent  raise  in  freight  rates.  The  dividends 
earned  by  the  railroads  in  1898  were  greater  than  were  ever  earned  in  the  history 
of  any  country.  So  1898  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  prosperous  year  for  the 
railrcnds.  Yet  we  find  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  gross  earnings 
exceeded  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  $59,927,  iS,  the  total  gross  earnings  being 
$1,307,253,484.  When  you  consider  tnat  it  is  estimated  by  the  railroads  themselves 
that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  any  line's  income  is  derived  from  freights,  you  will 
readily  conclude  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  railroads  to  raise  their  freight 
rates  this  year. 

While  on  this  subject  of  freight  matters,  it  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  give  you  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  freight  on  our  fuel  supply.  To  bum  our  700  tons  of  lime- 
stone daily  we  must  bum  100  tons  of  coke.  To  keep  our  machinery  running,  we  must 
bum  700  tons  of  coal  each  and  every  day  throughout  the  year.  The  freight  rate  on  our 
coke  has  been  raised  55  cents  per  ton  above  last  year's  rate.  This  is  $55  per  day  on 
our  100  tons  daily  supply,  or,  in  other  words,  we  will  have  to  pay  $20,075  more 
freight  on  coke,  alone,  tliis  year  than  we  did  last  year  or  any  previous  year.  What 
do  yon  think  of  that?    An  advance  of  $20,075  on  one  year's  siipply  of  coke  alone. 

In  answer  to  our  protest  on  this  raise,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  says: 
"  The  advance  in  our  rates  over  last  year's  is  55  cents.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
been  the  advance  in  the  oven  price  of  coke  to  the  Alkali  Company,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  times  55  cents.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  complaint  is  more  appropriate  to  the  coke  people  than  to  the  railroad 
company." 

I  suppose  that  this  answer  is  based  on  the  theory  that  if  you  find  a  man  that  has 
been  roobed  of  everything  but  his  clothes,  you  must  pitch  in  and  take  the  clothing. 

We  have  also  heard  that  the  freight  rates  on  coal  would  be  raised.  In  this  con- 
nection I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Fuller,  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  to  wit: 

"Bailroads  do  not  sign  written  agreements  when  they  enter  into  a  pool  to  control 
a  certain  product,  but  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  roads  of  the  anthracite 
coal  district  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  ]ust  as  binding  as  any  agreement  ever  written. 
They  are  combined  not  only  to  control  the  rates  on  coal,  but  also  to  control  the 
price  of  coal,  and  they  will  permit  only  a  certain  amount  to  be  hauled  at  any  rate, 
in  order  to  keep  the  supply  down  and  the  price  up. 

''There  has  never  be^  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  no  matter  how  great  the 
demand,  when  the  mines  were  allowed  to  produce  all  they  could.  The  roads  do  not 
tell  us  that  they  can  not  furnish  the  cars — they  simply  say  they  will  not;  and  if  one 
appealed  to  the  law  he  would  be  involved  in  htigation  that  would  last  a  lifetime." 
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We  put  in  a  protest  to  the  traffic  association  that  met  in  New  York  City  on  Janu- 
ary 22  against  the  raise  in  freight  rates  on  oar  different  products.  To  this  pro- 
test we  received  answers  from  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Official  Traffic  Association.  £ntirely  different  answers  were 
made,  and,  as  neither  touched  a  single  point  in  our  protest,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  but  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  protests  of  shippers;  but  the 
Central  Freight  Association  admits,  in  its  answer,  that  no  one  of  the  traffic  associa- 
tions knows  the  reason  of  the  rates  of  any  of  the  other  traffic  associations* 

Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire.  Something  most  be 
wrong  somewhere.    The  railroads  must  be  at  fonlt. 

Jn  the  traffic  association  is  where  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  lies.  Somethingmust 
be  done  to  remedy  the  wrong.  I  realize  that  no  person  should  criticise  openly 
unless  he  is  able  to  suggest  a  remedy,  and  that  that  remedy  should  be  open  to  criti- 
cism.   Mv  suggestion  18  this: 

There  snoula  be  but  one  freight  or  traffic  association,  and  that  association  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  power  given  the 
commission  to  enforce  its  mandates.  That  association  should  be  composed  of  6  rail- 
road men  and  3  business  men,  representing  business  independent  of  the  railroads. 
The  6  railroad  men  should  be  practical  railroad  men,  selected  or  suggeerted  by  the 
railroads  themselves  and  appomted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — one 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  one  from  the  Pacific  coast,  one  from  the  Gulf  coast,  one 
from  the  Great  I^kes  section,  and  one  from  the  middle  interior;  the  salaries,  if 
feasible,  to  be  paid  by  the  railroads;  and  the  other  6  members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  paid  by  the  Government,  and  should 
represent  the  6  classifications  of  freight,  and  be  appointed  from  8hip|>er8  represented 
by  the  class  of  freight  which  each  represents  (or  ot  which  class  of  freight  he  handles 
the  greater  quantity) ;  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  member  representing  the  first 
class  to  be  appointed  from  shippers  of  freight  taking  that  rating  or  classification; 
then  a  member  representing  the  second  class,  the  third  class,  the  fourth  class,  the 
fifth  class,  and  the  sixth  class,  each  to  be  chosen  from  shippers  of  freight  taking  the 
rate  or  classification  which  he  is  to  represent,  these  12  members  to  hold  quarterly 
or  monthly  meetings  to  fix  rates,  etc.,  all  rates  to  be  promulgated  by  the  1st  day  of 
October  in  each  and  every  year,  and  to  take  effect  and  be  in  operation  for  one  year 
(unless  lowered)  from  the  1st  day  of  January  following;  and  no  raise  in  rates  shall 
take  effect  durin^^  the  year. 

The  Cullom  bill  is  all  right  in  some  particulars,  but,  in  my  opiiiion,  it  does  not 
wholly  cover  the  ground  that  should  be  covered  by  national  legislation  at  this  time. 
The  bill  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  is  all  right  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  does  not  go  far  enough. 

1  recognize  the  value  of  the  railroads  to  this  country,  and  would  not  do  them  an 
injustice.    I  also  recognize  the  right  of  the  people,  and  would  see  justice  done  them. 

The  railroads  are  public  carriers.  They  must  depend  upon  the  people  for  their 
business.  When  the  people  prosper,  the  business  of  the  railroads  is  increased,  and 
they  prosper.  When  freight  rates  are  advanced  and  made  to  pay  all  the  product 
will  Dear,  or  more,  it  strikes  directly  at  the  people,  the  consumers,  and  swells  the 
prosperity  of  the  railroads  many  hundred  per  cent  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

The  increased  business  of  the  cx>untry  is  sufficient  compensation  to  the  railroads 
without  raising  the  freight  rates.  For  proof  of  this  assertion,  you  have  simply  to 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  railroads  themselves  for  the  years  1898  and  1899. 

The  railroads  can  condemn,  take  private  property,  and  build  wheresoever  they 
will;  they  can  go  through  your  yara,  through  your  farm,  tear  down  your  house. 
They  are  granted  public  franchises.  They  carry  the  Government  mails.  Their 
property  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Then  is  it  any  more  than  right  to 
ask  that  all  traffic  rates  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  their  protectors,  the 
United  States  Government? 

The  reason  given  by  the  railroads  for  the  existence  of  so  many  or  different  frei^jht 
or  traffic  associations  is  that  the  Eastern  railroads  do  not  know  the  conditions  with 
which  the  Western  roads  have  to  contend  in  fixing  classifications  and  freight  rates; 
that  the  Northern  railroads  do  not  know  theconditions  prevailing,  and  whicn  must  be 
considered  by  the  railroads  of  the  South;  that  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  the  South 
do  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  middle  interior,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  they  con- 
tend that  the  different  freight  or  traffic  associations  are  necessary.  It  is  to  overcome 
these  objections,  or  to  meet  these  reasons,  rather,  that  I  would  select  railroad  men 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  heretofore  suggested.  This  would  be  treat- 
ing the  railroads  with  fairness,  while  the  business  men,  independent  of  the  railroads, 
selected  from  shippers  distributed  over  the  country,  representing  the  six  different 
fieight  claasificatioiiS)  would  be  fair  to  the  shipping  interests  of  the  country.    This 
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may  look  like  a  rather  large  sabocmiiniffiionorasBOttiation,  bal^  (m  the  other  hand,  look 
at  the  number  of  men  required  by  the  railroads  to  do  this  same  work.  It  woold 
require  more  work  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  could  attend  to,  and 
as  millions,  yes,  billions,  of  dollars  are  involved,  in  which  the  people  are  interested, 
this  Buboommission  or  association  should  be  large  enough  to  do  the  work  right;  and 
while  it  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
that  commission  of  itself,  for  want  of  numbers,  would  be  unable  to  do  the  necessary 
work  thoroughly  and  systematically. 

Vice-Presiaent  Clougn,  of  the  Great  Northern  Bailroad,  makes  the  statement  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  pending  amendments  to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  because  they 
ffive  judicial  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  make  its  decisions 
final.  He  says  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  commission  to  establish  rates  and 
classifications  of  freights  in  all  parts  of  the  country  without  knowing  the  local  con- 
ditions and  requirements  that  Dear  upon  the  question.  If  Congress  can  delegate 
power  to  a  commission  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  and  regulate  other  matters  in  the 
new  possessions,  it  surely  could  delegate  the  supervision  of  freight  classifications  and 
rates  to  a  commission — ^the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  President's  family — ^I  mean  his  political  house- 
hold— ^to  the  extent  of  creating  two  new  departments,  at  least,  in  his  Cabinet  There 
should  be  a  department  of  transportation  and  a  department  of  manufactures.  The 
business  interests  of  the  country  warrant  it,  and  present  conditions  demand  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  these  matters. 

Now,  while  we  are  teachine  statesmanship  to  our  swarthy  neighbors  of  the  Antilles, 
or  establishing  a  habitation  for  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
wrapping  the  American  flag  around  the  dusky  inhabitants  of  Samoa,  or  giving  ^*  up- 
to-date"  civilization  to  the  island  of  Guam,  or  while  chasing  that  little  Drown  man 
of  the  Luzon,  or  while  serenely  watching  the  eventual  destruction  of  that  small 
cradle  of  liberty  in  South  Africa  by  overwhelming  numbers,  where  the  wild  Boer 
has  proven  himself  the  equal  of  the  British  lion,  man  for  man;  while  contemplating 
all  tnese  things  let  us  not  foiiget  that  we  have  matters — big  problems — that  demand 
our  attention  right  here  at  home,  and  that  the  freight  transportation  i>roblem  is  one 
of  them,  and  should  have  serious  consideration  by  our  national  legislators.  And 
due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  schemes  for  ship  canals  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Hudson,  with  a  view  to  helpmg 
to  solve  the  inland  transportation  problem. 

Then  there  is  the  trust  problem,  which  you  have  been  considering.  Then  there 
may  be  another  problem — a  railroad  trust---confronting  us.  As  to  whether  a  combi- 
nation is  right,  oepends  upon  the  object  for  which  it  is  organized.  No  combination 
is  ri^ht  that  would  curtail  the  reasonable  wages  now  paid  for  labor  or  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  people.  No  combination  is  ri^ht  that  is  organized  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  a^inst  the  busmess  interests  of  the  country.  No 
combination  is  right  that  would  limit  the  resources  of  the  country  or  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  stagnate  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  country.  No  com- 
bination is  right  that  has  for  its  object  the  annihilation  of  reasonable  competition  in 
any  branch  of  business. 

A  railroad  trust  might  mean  all  these  and  more  too,  and  should  have  due 
consideration. 

I  take  the  foUowine  extracts  from  an  interesting  two-column  article  in  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  date  March  12,  1900,  under  the  headlines: 

MIGHTY   POOL  OF  RAILWAYS— COAL  TRADE  IN   ITS  GRASP,  KTC'. 

«  *  *  xhe  impression  has  gone  out  that  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  made  last 
Saturday  by  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  railroads,  because  of  the  uprising  against  the 
heavy  advances  made  January  1,  will  very  greatlv  lessen  the  anticipated  profits  of 
the  railroads.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Most  of  these  reductions  cover  less 
than  carload  lots  and  do  not  greatiy  affect  the  great  bulk  of  tonnage.  Furthermore, 
the  effect  of  the  15  per  cent  cut  on  third-class  practically  amounts  to  the  restoration 
of  these  rates  in  a  few  cases  to  the  basis  prevailmg  before  January  1,  and  is,  in  reality, 
onlv  a  sop  to  small  shippers. 

The  situation  is  but  little  changed  in  regard  to  the  enormous  profits  of  railroads 
under  the  new  classification. 

ProjUs  estmuUed. — ^The  increased  profits  in  coal,  as  a  result  of  the  advances  in  trans- 
portation rates,  some  already  announced  in  certain  parts,  and  others  to  be  named  on 
April  1,  will  increase  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  upward  of  $16,484,314  in  this  one 
industry  alone.  Bat  the  aim  has  been  to  take  in  other  large  products,  and  a  careful 
computation  of  the  increased  profits  that  will  accrue  to  the  railroads  gives  a  net  gain 
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of  more  than  $31,000,000  annually  for  nine  of  the  leading  tronk  lines.  The  ndlroadSi 
for  which  statistics  are  here  given,  are  the  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  Erie, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Lehigi.  Valley,  New  Jersey  Central,  Reeding, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Delaware  and  Hudson.  In  each  case  the  data  is  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Jersey  Central,  in  which  the  figures 
of  1 898  are  used  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  increase.  Following  are  the  tabulated 
exhibits: 

PROFFTB  ON  COAL  AND  COKE. 

Table  1. — Increased  profits  of  f  16^84^000  on  coal  and  coke  and  more  than  f  16^000^000 

on  other  freignt  as  result  of  advances  in  rates. 


New  York  Central.. 

Pennay  Ivania 

Erie 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley , 

New  Jersey  Central 

Reading , 

Bal  timore  and  Ohio 

Delaware  and  Hudson 


Coal  and 
coke  (aver- 
age advance 

15  cents  a 
ton). 


Tons. 

6,654,964 
S2, 216, 450 
11,863,640 

7,278,218 
18,067,5S6 

6,065,718 
18,786,315 
13,712,278 

6,767,170 


Other  freight 

(average 

advance  10 

cents  a  ton ). 


Tons. 

18,701,520 

68,488,687 

18,563,804 

5,880,297 

8,467,046 

7,874,200 

11.885,928 

11,344,905 

4,873,936 


Total  freight 

and  extra 

profits. 


Tons. 

25,856,470 
100,700,087 
24,916,944 
12,606,507 
21,534,582 
12,959,918 
25,121,248 
25,057,178 
11,141,106 


ADDITIONAL  PROFITS. 


New  York  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Erie 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley 

New  Jersey  Central , 

Reading 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Delaware  and  Hudson 


1999.243 
4,832,467 
1,704,546 
1,091,731 
1,960,130 
762,867 
2,060,297 
1,056,838 
1,015,105 


$1,870,152 

6,848,858 

1,855.380 

533,029 

846,704 

787,420 

1,138,692 

1,134.490 

487,893 


$2,869,895 
11,680.825 
8,059,876 
1,624,760 
2,806,834 
1,550,217 
3,198,889 
8,191,328 
1,452,498 


ON  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 


Table  2. — Additional  profits  in  transportation  of  manufactured  goods  and  merchandise. 


New  York  Central 

Erie 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley 

Delaware  and  Hudson 


Manufac- 
tures (aver- 
age advance 

25  cents  a 
ton). 


1,775,343 
8,689,062 
910,771 
1,461,239 
1,269,079 


Merchandise 

(average 

advance  25 

cents  a  ton). 


Tons. 

2,490,921 

1,087,136 

755,816 
1,926,219 

162,756 


Total  ton- 
nage (two 
classes). 


Tbfif. 
4.266.284 
4,776,198 
1,666,587 
8,887,458 
1,831,835 


ADDITIONAL  PROFITS. 


New  York  Central 

Eric 

Lehigh  Valley 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 


1443,835 
922,265 
865,309 
817,269 
227,667 


9622,780 

271,784 

481,554 

40,689 

188.954 


$1,064,066 

1,194,049 

846,864 

832,958 

416,846 


TRAN8P0ETATI0N. 


— Hmi>  lite  increattd  profiu  will  be  eqxuU  lo  more  than  .1  }>er  cent  on.  a  combined 
ayntai  of  f  1, 000,000,000. 


RBlln>«lB. 

Addlilooal 
proflM. 

CaplUt  Uock. 

pr^t. 

11,680.825 

S,0S9.g7« 

],B34,7«) 
2,S06.SM 

i;SM.277 

8.188,889 

8,1»1,S28 
I,«a,W8 

:  ii 

li:    11 

•<       00  000 

>       00,000 
;      oo:ooo 

b' 

4 

?! 

Readl 

« 

t 

'^M'.w   ""'"  """  '  ^  """  °°  '*''"*'  "' 

!1.«4,6K 

I ^econa  preferred,  besides  lowing  a  little  on 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnkdv.)    How  many  pere 

Wyandotte?— A.  In  the  neighborhood  ol  2,0 


The  moflt  remarkable  part  of  these  exhibits  ie  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  eaminK 
capacity  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  several  corporationa.  It  EDcane  something  tike  9 
pe  cent  additional  on  the  PennsylvaQia  alone.  There  ia  practically  no  increase  in 
operating  expenses  attached  to  the  increase  in  raC«s,  and  the  additional  revenue 
wnich  may  be  expected  therefore  means  bo  much  more  in  dividends  on  the  bUmA. 
Thereis,of  course,  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  basison  which  toestimate  the  increased 
earnings,  since  no  railroad  compnny  compiles  figures  showing  the  exact  increase  on 
the  many  different  classes  of  freight. 

Incrrated  dividend*.— 11  theNew  York  Central,  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  makes 
$2,868,305  more  than  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  increased  rate,  it  will  be  able  lo  pay 
2|  per  cent  more  in  dividends.  The  Pennsylvania,  if  ite  net  earnings  are  increased 
Jll,680,e25.  will  be  able  to  pay  9  per  cent  more  on  its  capital  of  $l20,3O3,700.  The 
Erie  would  be  able  lo  pay  full  4  per  cent  on  its  S43,0O0,OOO  of  first  preferred  stock, 
I  and  4  per  cent  on  its  $16,000,000  second  preferred  stock,  besides  earning  three-fifths 
\  per  cent  on  the  $113,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  Reading  would  also  be  able  to 
I  ^y  4  per  cent  on  its  $28,000,000  first  preferred  stock,  and  4  per  cent  on  the  $42,000,000 

e  employed  in  your  industry  at 
.     jf  2,000. 

Q.  Is  there  much  skilled  labor  employed? — A.  Yes;  Isupposeyoumightsay  about 
one-eiBhth  or  one-tenth  would  be  skili^  labor. 

Q.  what  wages  are  paid  to  your  skilled  labor? — A.  Well,  they  vary.  We  _pay  all 
the  way  from  Scents  an  hoar  up  to,  perhaps,  50  or  60  cents.  1  do  not  know  just  the 
amount 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  your  annual  pay  roll? — A.  No,  sir;  1  can  not. 

Q,  Is  this  industry  carried  on  in  any  other  cities  of  the  country  or  at  any  other 
point?— A.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  at  Sallville,  Va.,  and  at  Defray,  a  suburb  of  Detroit. 

Q.  These  are  the  only  places? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  very  extensive  industry  at  Saltvilte? — A.  I  donot  know  justwhatthe 
capacity  is.     Another  works  is  being  built  at  Barbarton,  Uhio. 

Q.  In  which  States  of  the  country  do  you  find  your  principal  markets? — A.  Our 
principal  market  for  the  heavy  ash  is  in  tne  gas  belts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana, 
where  they  have  glass  factoriee  and  such  as  that,  and  for  the  light  ash  it  is  cities 
where  soap  ig  manutaclured.  Of  course,  the  bicarb  is  generally  distributed  all  over 
the  country — baking  soda. 

Q.  Whatpercent^e  of  your  shipments  go  South  into  the  Southern  classification? — 
A.  Very  little  under  present  rates.    We  try  to  keep  out  as  much  as  posHible. 

Q.  Is  there  a  very  large  demand  tor  the  product  there? — A.  In  the  Sooth? 

Q.  Yea.- A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  great  demand  there  fox  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  stimulate  a  demand. 
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Q.  No  manufacturing  there  that  demands  it? — A.  No;  they  can  not,  with  the  high 
rates;  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  North,  with  the  high  rates  they 
would  have  to  pay  on  the  raw  material,  to  start  soap  foctorieSi  or  any  other  kind  at 
establishment  that  requires  our  products. 

Q.  The  railroad  officials  have  contended  that  they  must  make  high  rates  on  goods 
which  are  carried  only  in  small  quantities  in  one  classification  as  compared  with  large 
quantities  in  another. — A.  Ours  should  go  in  l&rjge  quantities.  Glass  makers  require 
a  vast  amount  of  the  dense  ash,  and  the  same  with  soap  makers  for  the  light  ash. 

Q.  How  about  the  territory  west  of  you?  You  are  m  the  official  or  Western  clas- 
sification?— A.  We  are  in  the  official.  We  ship  to  San  Francisco,  and  along  the  coast 
we  have  a  58-cent  rate;  but  in  the  interior  we  do  not  try  to  do  anything. 

Q.  Your  shipments  West  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  shipments  to  manu- 
facturing points  in  the  East? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  from  the  railroads  that  that  is  why  the  rates  are  hi^h  in 
the  Western  and  Southern  classifications  as  compared  with  the  official  classification — 
that  you  send  verv  little  into  those  parts  of  the  country? — A.  We  never  could  have 
shipped  any  East  if  the  rates  had  been  as  high  proportionately  as  in  the  West. 

Q.  Do  they  contend  they  give  this  low  rate  because  you  have  large  shipments  to 
make  in  the  East? — A.  No.  They  do  not  contend  they  are  giving  us  any  low  rates. 
They  fix  the  classification  and  commodity  rates  and  all  that,  and  we  have  to  stand  by 
them.  They  give  us  good  rates  East,  but  West  and  South  they  do  not  give  us  any 
fair  rates  at  all,  and  we  can  do  very  litttle  business  there. 

Q.  You  do  have  low  rates  in  the  East  as  compared  with  the  other  partd? — A.  Yes; 
and  we  ship  East  and  can  meet  the  seaboard  rates  East,  but  can  not  West 

Q.  They  say  that  in  a  section  where  there  is  very  little  of  a  certain  article  shipped 
the  railroad  must  have  larger  charges  for  it?— A.  'Well,  but  until  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  goods  there,  there  would  be  no  goods  shipped. 

Q.  You  contend  the  railroads  should  help  make  the  demand? — A.  By  giving  low 
rates.  No  matter  how  low  the  rates,  unless  there  was  a  demand  there  would  be  no 
goods  shipped.  Under  low  rates  they  will  start  up  factories — soap  factories — if  they 
had  a  reasonable  freight  rate  so  as  to  get  the  raw  material;  and  in  places  they  have  got 
fflass  sand,  where  they  could  have  glass  factories,  but  if  thev  have  to  pav  such  exor- 
bitant freieht  rates  as  compared  with  the  factories  of  the  East  and^midale  portions, 
they  could  not  compete. 

Q.  Do  products  similar  to  yours  come  from  European  markets  to  the  Southern 
ports? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  great  quantities  do,  but  they  have  a  rate  of  10.7 
cents  on  our  product  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  There  is  no  demand  in  the  South  for  similar  products  fcoming  from  Europe? — 
A.  There  is  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  have  soap  factories,  but  coming  into  the 
interior  they  are  in  bad  shape. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  what  is  your  tariff  protection  against  foreign  importa- 
tions?— A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Soda,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  we  hare  tariff  protectionj  but  I  do  not  remember  just 
what  it  is.  We  have  tariff  protection,  and  until  we  did  have  that  protection  English 
ash  was  being  laid  down  in  the  interior  of  this  country  at  about  what  they  thought 
was  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  it  here.  They  had  a  rate  of  89  cents  a  ton  from 
Liverpool  to  Newport  News,  and  it  was  distributed  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  could  get 
to  the  seaboard.  That  same  ash  if  bought  and,  without  taking  it  off  the  ship,  sent 
back  to  Liverpool,  the  freight.alone  would  be  $6.46  per  ton.  Since  we  have  the  tariff 
we  have  even  shipped  gooas  to  England  and  Hamburg,  but  before  that  we  had  pretty 
hard  sailing  to  get  along  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  railroads  would  promote  industries  in 
the  South  if  they  would  give  tne  same  classification  as  the  official  classification? — A. 
I  am  satisfied  they  would. 

Q.  The  conduct  of  the  railroads  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  discrimination  acainst  the 
industries  of  the  South? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  intended,  but  that  is  the 
effect.  I  do  not  think  they  are  looking  at  their  own  interest  when  they  put  such 
rates  as  they  do  on  different  products  in  the  South.  With  the  resources  oi  the  South 
there  ought  to  be  more  manufactories  in  certain  portions  than  there  are  now,  and 
the  more  manufactories  the  more  business  the  railroads  would  have.  Low  rates 
would  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  country  and  induce  factories  to  start  up  where 
now  they  have  to  buy  the  finished  product,  such  as  soaps  and  glassware,  that  they 
might  as  well  make. 

Q.  You  state  there  should  be  two  more  departments  of  the  Government — a  depart- 
ment of  transportation  and  one  of  commerce  or  manufactures.  Would  not  the  propo- 
sition to  create  a  dcpariment  of  commerce,  which  should  embrace  both  transportation 
and  manuiactures,  be  satisfactory? — A,  Well,  the  bill  that  has  been  before  Congress-* 
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I  looked  over  it  a  little,  and  I  did  not  hardl]^  think  that  would  meet  the  demands  of 
transportation  and  mannfacturinff.  There  is  room  for  a  department  of  commerce 
and  of  transportation,  too,  I  would  think,  if  it  would  not  be  making  the  Cabinet  too 
large.  If  you  put  too  much  under  one  heading  it  would  be  kind  of  like  getting  too 
much  under  one  classification.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  anybody.  It 
would  be  a  new  office,  and  the  business  that  would  be  under  the  classifications  that 
they  would  have  to  look  after — it  would  not  help  the  country  any. 

Q^  Would  not  a  department  of  commerce  naturally  mclude  transportation  and 
manufactureef? — A.  It  could  be  made  to  do  so,  I  suppose,  but  the  magnitude  of  man- 
ufactures and  of  transportation,  too,  I  think,  would  justify  independent  heads  for 
each.  More  attention  could  then  be  given  to  it,  and  better  results  achieved  for  the 
people  and  the  country  at  lam. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  class  are  your  products  put  under  north  of  the 
Ohio? — A.  Soda,  ash,  bi-carb.,  and  caustic  soda  all  take  the  same  classification  to  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  North;  some  little  difference,  maybe,  on  bi-carb. 

Q.  North  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi? — A.  Yes.  They  make  some 
distinctions  to  certain  points  on  bicarb. 

Q.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  under  the  sixth  class? — ^A.  Yes;  the  commodity 
rate,  making  it  equal  to  sixtn  class,  though  fifth  is  the  regular  classification  rate  on 
bi-carb. 

Q.  Suppose  you  are  shipping  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  New  Orleans,  what  is  the 
change  of  classification  south  of  the  Ohio  on  your  goods?  What  class  are  they  driven 
into  then? — A.  I  think  it  takes  the  fourth  or  nfth  class.  They  have  a  oifferent 
classification  for  each  after  they  cross  the  Ohio.  I  do  not  remember  it  exactly.  I 
have  given  the  figures,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  the  classification  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  there  is  a  uniformity  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Ohio,  in  respect  to  the  classifications  of  the  north  and  south  lines?  Do 
you  think  these  main  trunk  roads  are  all  under  one  classification  as  to  freight? — A. 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Illinois  Central  or  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  or  the 
Southern  would  be  under  the  same  classification? — ^A.  I  think  not.  They  have  a 
different  classification,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  takes  a  different  classification.  They 
say  that  is  the  reason  of  the  high  rates — they  do  not  take  the  same  classification  for 
these  roads. 

Q.  The  Southern  railroads — the  north  and  south  roads — is  their  classification  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  nearly  the  same  on  your  class  of  goods — 
fourth  and  fiftn  class? — A.  Ours  is  sixth  class,  except  bi-carb.  I  do  not  tmnk  so. 
I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  You  are  sixth  in  the  official  claasification,  but  in  the  South  is  there  not  a  uni- 
formity also  even  though  it  is  a  high  rate? — ^A.  Yes;  I  presume  they  have  classifica- 
tions there.  We  try  to  keep  out  of  the  South  on  account  of  the  high  rates,  and  I 
have  not  paid  attention  to  their  classification.  I  only  know  the  rates  to  certain 
points. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  soa|)s,  if  they  have  to  pay  the  freight  rate  as  well 
as  file  prime  cost  of  the  raw  material,  it  is  cheaper  for  them  to  purchase  the  soap 
from  the  Northern  manufacturer? — ^A.  Yes;  the  soap  alone;  but  when  you  come  to 
count  the  labor  and  factories  and  business,  you  make  it  quite  different. 

Q.  I  presume  hi^h  rates  force  the  Southerner  to  buy  the  soap  from  the  Northern 
factory?-— A.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Q.  Now  is  there  not  in  connection  with  your  material  something  that  railroads 
might  find  fault  with  in  respect  to  handling  the  form  of  your  packages — leakage,  or 
anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  compare  it  with  flour? — A.  Yes;  our  ash  is  just  about  as  fine  as  fiour,  some 
of  it.  and  some  of  it  is  a  little  coarser.  There  would  not  be  as  much  leakage  with  our 
goods  as  with  fiour,  and  it  is  more  compact  to  the  barrel — stronger  barrels — and  the 
caustic  is  put  up  in  sheet-steel  drums,  so  there  is  no  breakage.  If  you  wreck  a  car 
you  have  all  the  caustic;  with  a  barrel  of  flour  it  is  all  gone. 

Q.  Do  not  the  general  freight  agents  and  railroad  men  sometimes  say  the  classifi- 
cations should  be  made  different,  not  particularly  on  account  of  weight  but  on 
account  of  the  packages,  the  breaking  of  packages,  and  whether  or  not  the  entire 
cleaning  of  the  car  would  be  a  necessity  after  mmdling  your  goods^  whereas  with 
flour  there  would  not  be  any  need? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Ours  is  a  clean  prod- 
uct and  easily  handled. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  know  of  any  real  economic  reason  for  the  railroad  to  classify 
yours  more  than  ordinary  flour? — ^A.  No;  but  I  do  not  think  ours  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  classification  as  flour,  because  flour  is  a  staple  commodity. 
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Q.  I  mean,  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  there  are  no  breaks,  nor  loss,  nor 
anything  of  that  kind  that  would  sabject  the  railroad  company  to  more  care  over  its 
rolling  stock? — ^A.  No;  and  the  same  difference  would  go  with  the  freight  shipped 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  ^east  of  the  Mississippi^  where  it  takes  sixth  cli^,  as  in  the 
South— no  more  leakage  or  breakage,  or  anytnmg  of  that  kind. 

Q.  The  reasons  dven  in  your  paper  are  about  the  only  reasons  you  know  of  from 
railroad  officials  why  your  product  should  suffer  this  discrimination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  take  it  that  possibly  your  product  is  in  just  the  same  situation  as  a  great 
many  other  products;  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  in  ^he  classification  that 
yours  should  be  made  greater  than  any  other  product  transported  on  the  Southern 
roadfii? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  all  share  alike  in  the  high  rates  of  the  South? — A.  I  think  so;  I 
think  it  is  pretty  general  with  all  freight 

Q.  As  a  remedy  for  these  things  you  propose  a  remodeling  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  remodel  that,  but  it  should  be 
made  broader,  so  the  classifications  can  be  worked  out  to  better  advantage.  Six  rail- 
road men,  covering  different  ][)arts  of  the  country,  and  6  business  men  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  up  a  good  classification  that  would  satisf  v  most  ordinary  mortals. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  army  of  clerks  empfoved  by  the  railroads  and  found 
necessary  for  that  purpose? — A.  In  our  own  shipping  business  is  where  I  have  ^t  all 
my  information — nearly  altogether  practical.  I  do  not  know  anvthing  theoretically 
al)out  it  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  know  it  takes  an  army  of  clerks  to  make  out 
these  classifications,  but  with  12  men,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  ought 
to  be  able  with  clerical  hire  to  do  all  that  the  railroads  oueht  to  be  doing. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  it  when  the  presidents  of  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
^reat  trunk  lines  of  this  country  come  before  this  commission  and  say  positively  that 
it  is  their  belief  as  railroad  men  with  an  experience  of  from  20  to  40  years  that  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  these 
classifications  and  rates: — A.  Well,  I  should  say  they  would  be  right  if  they  leave  it 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  now  provided  by  law,  because  they  are 
picked  out  promiscuously,  without  any  regard  to  the  eastern  or  western  coast,  the 
Lake  section,  or  the  south  or  the  middle  interior.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  West 
should  be  represented  both  by  a  business  man  and  a  railroad  man,  and  the  South 
the  same,  and  the  East  and  the  Lake  sections  the  same,  and  the  middle  interior  by 
two  men  from  each,  and  I  think  that  would  pretty  generally  cover  the  country. 

Q.  How  are  you  Roing  to  provide  for  their  lawyers? — A.  If  they  are  good,  sensible 
men,  I  do  not  think  it  needs  lawyers.  It  is  a  matter  of  business  to  say  what  stuff 
shuld  be  under  a  certain  classification,  and  another  under  another,  and  another  under 
another,  until  they  got  all  through  the  classifications.  The  Southern  railroad  men 
and  business  men  know  what  cl^sifications  their  goods  ought  to  take  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  roads  aro  operated,  and  all  of  that;  the  Eastern  men  would 
know  their  needs  and  the  Western  theirs,  and,  all  coming  together  with  their  ideas, 
I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  fair  way,  provided  it  is  possible  to  have  an  office  force 
big  enoush,  well  trained  enough,  to  initiate  the  classifications  and  then  maintain 
them  ana  alter  them  as  circumstances  may  occur? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government?— A.  I 
am  satisfied  it  should  be.    It  will  never  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  until  it  is. 

Q.  So  you  would  be  entirely  against  the  pooling  idea? — A.  Yes;  I  would  be 
against  that. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  under  the  Cullom  bill,  giving  extra  or  more  judicial 
powers  to  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  would  remedy  any  of 
these  troubles  you  have  spoken  about? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  without  a 
traffic  association  covering  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  never  have  studied  the  problem  far  enough,  probably,  to  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  a  uniform  classification  tor  the  whole  United  States?— 
A.  That  is  my  idea,  that  it  is  possible;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  possible. 
The  main  point  now  is,  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  contracts;  we  can  not  tell 
what  the  freights  are.  If  we  knew  what  classification  it  took,  we  could  make  a  rate 
anywhere.  For  instance,  from  parties  who  are  in  a  hurry  for  the  goods  we  get  a 
spot  order.  Sometimes  it  takes  us  a  week  to  get  a  rate,  when  the  gocKis  ou^ht  to  be 
going;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  we  can  sell  the  goods  at  a  certain  pnce  until 
we  get  the  freight  rate,  as  the  freight  rate  mieht  eat  it  up  beforo  it  gets  there. 

Q.  Would  another  plan  work  equally  well— for  all  of  the  trunk  lines  to  send  in 
their  classifications,  and  let  this  national  association  which  you  propose,  of  12  mem- 
bers, codify  and  equalize  the  whole  of  these  rates  between  the  roads  themselves? — 
A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 
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Q.  Would  not  that  be  better  than  trying  to  make  de  novo  a  rate  for  the  roadc^ 
If  you  have  ^our  plan  you  are  making  arbitrary  rates. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  elasticit}^,  no  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions, 
and  you  would  establish  under  that  principle  arbitrary  rates.  Would  not  this  be  a 
little  too  rigid? — A.  Croods  ought  to  toke  a  certain  classification  independent  of  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  so  we  would  know  what  classification  they  are  in;  then,  if 
conditions  come  up  where  the  rates  ought  to  be  raised,  at  the  meeting  in  October,  as  I 
propose,  they  could  raise  the  rate;  but  we  would  know  what  classification  it  would 
De  under,  and  if  the  rate  were  raised  on  a  certain  classification,  we  would  know 
what  the  rate  would  be  on  that  product. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  that  the  national  body  hear  it  on  the  prayer  or  petition  of  the 
parties  interestedr — A.  On  the  1st  of  October  promulgate  rates  and  let  them  be  good 
for  a  year,  so  we  would  know  how  to  contract  There  would  be  October,  November, 
and  December,  a  couple  of  months,  in  which  to  fix  up  your  contracts,  and  you 
would  know  that  those  rates  were  good  for  a  year,  and  you  could  base  your  contracts 
on  that.  Glass  men  have  to  buy  their  goods  for  a  year  ahead  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  business  successfully.  All  our  prcKluct  is  sold.  We  are  only  making  deliveries 
now  on  contracts  made  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  got  to  have  time  in  order  to  know 
how  to  make  these  contracts,  and  must  know  what  the  freight  rate  is  going  to  be  for 
a  certain  period. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  long  have  you  had  experience  with  classification? — 
A.  Only  about  4  years. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  tendency  is  toward  uniformity  or  not? — A.  Well,  I 
have  seen  no  eviaence  of  it. 

Q.  One  at  least  of  the  prominent  railroad  officials  stated  before  the  commission 
that  that  is  a  &u;t. — A.  The  railroad  men  that  I  have  talked  with  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  classification. 

Q.  I  recollect  that  all  the  railroad  officials  that  have  been  before  the  commission 
agree  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  classifications,  or  as  near  an  approach  to 
it  as  possible.  Now,  if  they  feel  that  way  and  the  shippers  feel  that  way,  wnat  is  the 
obstacle?  Why  don't  they  approach  uniformity? — A.  Thev  want  to  be  made  to  do 
it,  and  that  is  why  I  think  it  would  require  legislation  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  bring  them  together.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  shippers  and  the  railroads  that 
they  should  understand  one  another,  ana  the  railroad  men  and  the  shippers  should 
be  closer  together  than  they  are;  and  if  they  are  broi^ht  together  by  tne  Govern- 
ment they  would  understand  one  another  better,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
both  sides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  not  the  question  whether  the  Government  should 
equalize  rates  or  the  railroads  equalize  rate^ — A.  The  party  in  interest  is  going  to 
equalize  them  in  his  own  interest;  that  is  the  trouble.  The  Government  would  be 
supposed  to  be  impartial,  especially  where  both  railroad  men  and  men  representing 
business  interests  were  joined  together  to  make  these  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  If  you  have  a  uniform  classification  all  over  the  United 
States,  would  you  have  different  freight  rates  in  different  sections  of  the  country? — 
A.  That  might  be  necessary. 

Q.  Could  the  roads  of  the  South  afford  to  ^ve  the  same  freight  rates  that  those  of 
the  North  or  Northeast  could  g^ve? — A.  In  time  I  believe  it  would  be  to  their  inter- 
est and  they  could  well  afford  it,  as  it  would  build  up  industries  all  over  the  South. 

Q^  When  you  established  a  uniform  classification,  would  you  have  this  same  com- 
mission have  control  over  the  freight  rates? — A.  Why,  yes;  I  think  so;  and  then 
every  section  of  the  country  would  be  on  a  par  with  every  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try; on  an  equality  that  would  tend  to  build  up  one  section  without  tending  to 
destroy  another  section,  as  it  is  now  under  the  present  classification  and  rates. 

Q.  If  the  classification  were  uniform  and  the  rates  uniform,  the  road  having  a 
small  traffic  could  not  live,  could  it? — ^A.  My  idea  is  it  would  build  up  the  commu- 
nity so  that  it  would  get  something  to  do;  as  it  is  now  there  is  no  chance. 

Q.  Until  the  community  was  built  up  and  the  business  built  up,  what  would 
become  of  the  road? — A.  If  everything  is  on  a  par  with  other  ][)arts  of  the  country,  I 
do  not  see  why  a  community  should  not  build  up  very  rapidly  and  make  the  rail- 
road self-supportinff  anyway. 

Q.  Are  not  the  freights  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the  North? — A.  They  are 
higher,  but  I  see  no  ji£t  cause  for  it. 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  same  amount  of  businessl? — A.  Well,  I  think  if  you  will  look 
at  the  reports  of  the  Southern  roads,  they  report  business  pretty  good  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Q.  Just  now? — A.  Taking  any  time.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  was  one 
of  the  good  years  all  over  ttie  country,  and  during  the  depression  you  will  see  that 
the  Soatiiem  roads  report  about  as  favorably  in  proportion  as  the  Northern  roads. 
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Q.  Have  freight  rates  been  materially  changed  within  the  past  yeai?--A.  The  1st 
of  January  they  were  materially  changed. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent? — I  can  not  tell  as  to  that;  different  products  took  differ- 
ent rates. 

Q.  Was  that  on  all  classes  of  freight?— -A.  I  think  so,  yes;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  assigned  for  increasing  their  rateel? — A.  The  reason  they 
always  gave  was  that  they  wanted  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  That 
is  the  only  reason  they  ever  gave  me  when  I  talked  with  them  about  it 

Q.  They  arbitrarily  fixed  that  rate  among  themselves? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  done  by  traffic  associations  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  As  I 
understand  it,  it  was  done  bv  the  traffic  association. 

Q.  That  is  permitted  yet? — A.  Yes;  they  can  raise  the  rates  any  time  that  they 
see  proper;  nothing  to  keep  them  from  it,  as  I  understand  it 

Q.  The  cost  of  operating  the  roads  has  increased,  I  suppose,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
but  still  it  is  reduc^  to  a  minimum,  as  I  say  somewhere  in  here.  [Reading  from 
paper:]  ''Thev  claim  the  cost  of  equipment  has  been  increased,  but  that  increase  is 
ofteet  oy  the  decreased  cost  of  operation,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

Q.  E[ow  is  that  decrease  in  operation  brought  about — heavier  loads? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
more  modem  methods  in  every  respect,  I  suppose;  in  different  ways. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  classification  is  probably  the  greatest  grievance  that  the 
shipper  has  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  a  classification  be  just  where  the  rate  continued  for  a  year  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, or  should  it  be  to  some  extent  elastic,  under  the  control  of  this  commis- 
sion that  vou  provide  for,  and  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CJommission? — 
A.  I  think  these  men  would  know  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  be  in  a  position 
to  know  at  the  time  they  made  these  classifications,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
a  change  within  the  next  ^ear  from  that  time.  If  you  make  them  so  they  could  be 
changed  it  would  be  manifestly  in  a  bad  shai)e;  it  would  ]^ut  manufacturers  out  in 
making  contracts.    The  goods  are  sold  at  a  very  close  margin  sometimes,  you  know. 

Q.  Classification  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  in  railroading,  is  it  not? — A.  I 
understand  so;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  think  the  shippers  and  railroad  men  should 
be  brought  together  in  making  that  classification.  As  it  is,  the  railroad  has  been 
making  the  classification  and  they  have  no  idea  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  manu- 
facturing circles.  They  claim  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  South  and 
West  and  all  that,  and  they  do  not  know  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  and  they  do  not  take  that  into  consideration  in  makmg  the  classifi- 
cation; and  for  that  reason  I  think  they  should  be  brought  together  and  have  a 
mutual  understanding.  They  never  ask  us  our  opinion  as  to  what  the  classification 
should  be.    They  go  ahead  and  make  the  classification  and  we  are  governed  by  it 

Q.  How  frequently  do  they  change  the  classification? — A.  Th^y  do  not  change  it 
very  often,  except  the  instance  I  stated  here — to  Richmond — where  they  changed  it 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  did  not  chanee  the  classification  in  that  instance, 
but  the  rate? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  classification  was  changed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  the  roads  on 
account  of  discriminationel? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  get  the  open  rate? — A.  We  get  the  open  rate;  that  is  all  we  ask  for. 

Q.  Your  competitors  have  never  had  any  advantage,  in  shipping,  over  you? — A. 
Not  that  we  know  of,  exoei)t  to  these  seaboard  cities— foreign  goods  coming  in  there. 
We  meet  that  successfully  in  the  East  but  not  in  the  South. 

Q.  That  is  a  through  rate — water  and  land  both,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  competition  for  your  traffic  among  the  rail- 
roadfi? — A.  Well,  not  very  much.  There  are  only  the  three  or  four  factories  in  the 
United  States  now,  and  another  one  will  be  in  operation  in  the  next  year. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  offered  any  less  than  the  public  rate  for  your  traffic? — A. 
The  railroads  have  always  been  very  firm  with  us.  They  solicit  tne  business  but 
never  make  any  change  in  the  rate.  We  were  promised  a  lower  rate  to  New  Orleans, 
of  22  cents,  and[  they  told  us  we  could  go  ahead  and  get  contracts  based  on  that  rate. 
We  did  take  some  contracts  to  New  Orleans,  but  they  did  not  make  the  rate  to  us 
and  so  we  got  out  of  there  as  quick  as  we  could.  We  could  sell  goods  there  with  a 
22-cent  rate  but  not  with  a  33-cent  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  a  party  in  Chattanooga  could  ^t  the  same  rate 
from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanoo^  that  you  get  from  Wyandotte  to  Cincinnati,  could  a 
soap  factory  in  Chattanooga  live? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  prospei^ — A.  Yes.  That  would  be  exactly  the  rate  to  New  York — 8  cents 
to  Cincinnati  and  8  cents  on  to  Chattanooga.  There  would  be  plenty  of  business 
there. 
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Q.  Then  Chattanooga  could  sacceesfolly  compete  with  Cincinnati  soap? — ^A.  Yee; 
I  think  00. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Your  competitors  are  laboring  under  the  same  disa- 
bility that  you  are  laboring  under,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  no  advantage  over  you  as  mr  as  rates  are  concerned? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  sell  a  bill  of  goods,  or  when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  a 
bill  of  goods,  you  know  that  your  competitors  have  not  an  opportunity  of  bidding 
below  you  on  account  of  any  aavantaffe  they  have  in  rate^ — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  you  complain  oi  is  the  volume  of  business  or  increase  of  business  thatyon 
could  have  if  you  had  a  better  classification? — A.  Yes;  and  beins  shut  out  of  the  West 
and  South,  where  we  should  do  business  and  where  they  should  do  business,  too,  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  ^t  a  reasonable  freight  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  m  regard  to  the  long  or  short  haul? — ^A.  No;  we  have 
never  been  troubled  with  that. 

Q.  Railroads  have  dealt  fairly  with  you  in  that  respect? — A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Did  you  not  just  say  that  you  got  a  cheaper  rate  to  San 
Frtmcisco  than  you  did  to  points  in  the  West  l)eyond  you^A.  Yes;  but  we  expect 
that,  for  the  reason  of  foreign  competition  along  the  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Wherever  a  matter  of  that  kind  occurs,  you  can  account 
for  it? — ^A.  Yes;  we  can  account  for  it;  but  I  took  the  question  to  refer  to  the  long 
and  short  haul  through  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  gettme  cars? — A.  At  present  we  do  not,  but  all  through 
the  winter  we  had  to  fight  for  cars  ail  the  time. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — ^A.  The  railroads  said  they  had  more  business  than  they  could 
handle.  They  tried  to  favor  us  all  they  could,  but  they  were  short  of  cars  all  the 
time.    At  present  we  are  setting  all  the  cars  we  want 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  By  what  roads  do  you  ship  from  Wyandotte? — A.  The 
Michigan  Central  principally,  but  we  also  use  the  Detroit  and  Lima  Northern  and 
the  Lake  Shore.  The  Michinm  Central  have  tracks  right  in  our  yard  to  the  different 
factoiies.  We  have  two — No.  1  and  No.  2;  No.  2  on  the  north  and  No.  1  on  the 
south.  The  Michigan  Central  has  tracks  to  both,  and  the  Lima  Northern  has  tracks 
to  No.  2,  but  not  to  the  soda  ash  or  caustic,  but  to  the  bicarb  plant  PracticaUy  all 
goes  out  over  the  Michigan  Central. 

Q.  Do  you  have  ample  ndlroad  &u:ilitiee  for  shipping? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  have  to  pay  exorbitant  switching  rates  at  any 
point? — A.  I  do  not  believe  the  Michigan  Central  will  switch  for  the  Detroit  and 
Lima  Northern,  and  I  think  they  make  a  charge  of  $6  to  switch  to  the  Lake  Shore, 
but  I  will  not  sa^  positively.  The  railroads  always  absorb  that  charge,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  switching  chaige. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Switching  or  demurrage — ^the  roads  themselves  settle 
that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  you  had  a  better  classification,  and  thereby  better 
rates,  you  could  make  your  goods  cheaper  to  the  consumer  in  many  points  in  the 
United  States? — A.  That  might  be  possible. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  only  way  you  could  encourage  trade?— A.  Yes;  but  the 
goods  have  been  sold  at  a  very  close  mai^n  for  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  the  freight 
rate  that  eats  it  up  before  it  could  go  down  South  or  West. 

Q.  You  take  your  freight  rates  into  consideration  when  you  make  your  contract? — 
A.  We  have  to.    There  is  a  very  close  mai^n  of  sale. 

Q.  Is  that  close  maigin  on  account  of  the  competition  in  your  business? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  has  been  and  is. 

Q.  Does  the  competition  approach  the  point  of  being  ruinoufil? — A.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not 
ruinous,  but  before  we  got  our  tariff  on  it  looked  like  it  was  ruinous.  We  sold  on 
a  very  close  mai^n  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  the  freight  rate  on  coke  was  put  up  to  the  extent  of 
$20,000  a  year  to  you,  did  you  recoup  tlSit  by  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumers 
of  your  product? — ^A.  We  nad  to  put  that  onto  the  consumer  in  the  long  run.  The 
oonsomer  is  the  man  that  pays  the  freight  in  the  long  run. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  December  10, 1900. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  PROF.  EDWARD  WER8TER  REMI8, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York, 

The  conmuBsion  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Yice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  11.05 
a.  m.  Prof.  Edward  Webster  Bemis  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first 
dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  kindly  give  yonr  full  name  and  post-office 
address?— A.  Edward  Webster  Bemis.  My  post-office  address  is  Monnt  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

Q.  Will  yon  ^ve  yonr  profession  or  occnpation?^A.  For  many  vears  I  was  in 
charge  or  associate  professor,  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  political 
eoonomy  and  history  in  various  institutions  of  learning;  6  years  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  8  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  2  years  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College;  but  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  in  New  York 
in  association  with  Professor  Commons  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  organization 
of  an  index>endent  department  of  investigation  or  research  of  certain  monopolistic 
questions,  such  as  those  we  are  considering  to-day,  and  to  a  certain  extent  railroad 
and  trust  questions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  name  to  that  association?— A.  We  call  it  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research. 

Q.  In  this  study  and  these  investigations  you  have  given  particular  attention 
to  uie  ownership  of  what  are  known  as  public  monopolies  by  municipalities? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  in  your  own  lang^uage  ^ve  as  briefly  and  tersely  as  you  may  the 
results  of  your  investigations  in  that  direction? — ^A.  If  the  commission  is  willing 
to  induli^  me  a  moment,  I  think  before  directly  taking  up  the  results  of  municipal 
ownership  I  will  introduce  the  subject  by  one  or  two  preliminary  statements.  I 
want  to  bring  out  first  the  importeoice  of  the  subject  of  these  monopolies.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  commission  recc^^nize  that  competition  has  broken 
down  as  a  method  of  solving  the  street-railway  question  or  the  ^as  question  or 
the  electric-light  question  or  the  water  problem,  and  probably  will  break  down 
shortly,  if  it  has  not  already,  in  the  solution  of  the  telephone  question.  Efforts 
have  been  made  in  almost  every  important  city  in  this  country  to  have  competing 
comi>anies,  and  in  every  instance  the  experiment  has  ended,  if  it  began  some  time 
ago,  in  consolidation.  So  that  there  is  no  city  that  has  had  for  any  long  time 
competition  in  the  supply  of  these  services. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  Is  that  as  true  of  electric  lighting  as  it  is  of  the  other 
services  that  you  name? — A.  It  is,  except  to  the  extent  that  individuals  are  able 
to  put  in  private  plants  in  their  own  building  sometunes  for  the  supply  of  light 
to  a  hotel  or  to  a  factory;  but  when  it  comes  to  competition  for  the  general  sup- 
ply of  electric  light  for  a  city — street  lighting  or  general  household  lighting — ^this 
IS  true.  There  are  a  few  cases,  perhaps,  where  there  still  nominally  contmue  to 
be  rival  companies,  but  in  most  cases  you  will  find  they  have  a  tacit  agreement 
and  are  not  really  competing,  and  in  nearly  every  instance,  unless  the  competi- 
tion has  just  begun,  you  will  find  it  has  already  ended  in  actual  consolidation. 

There  are  ^food  reasons  why  this  should  be  true.  The  economies  are  very  great 
in  consolidation — ^the  saving  of  office  force,  the  saving  of  duplication  of  mains, 
service  in  the  street,  and  service  pipes  to  the  houses,  economies  in  the  collection 
of  bills.  When  2  companies  are  fighting  with  one  another,  many  consumers  will 
avoid  paying  their  bills — transfer  from  one  company  to  another,  back  and  forth. 

Q.  1  recognize  the  theory  of  the  economy  of  it,  and  I  recognize  the  fact,  too,  so 
far  as  all  these  public  utilities  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  electric  light- 
ing, where  my  information  and  observation  has  been  that  competins^  companies 
do  exist  in  many  more  cases  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  public  utilities 
or  service  that  you  mention. — ^A.  Yes;  I  would  agree  with  joxx.  that  that  is  true, 
but  the  tendency  there  is  also  toward  consolidation  very  rapidly. 

Assuming  that  these  are  either  monopolies  or  becoming  such  very  rapidly, 
there  are  special  reasons  why  they  should  be  very  carefully  investigated.  One 
reason  is  that  the  problems  to  be  met  with  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  problems 
that  will  shortly  be  met  with,  and  are,  in  fact,  already  puzzling  us  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  steam-railroad  problem.  It  is  recognized,  f  suppose,  that  the  railroad 
problem  must  be  solved,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  of  mscrlmination  to  large 
shippers  in  the  form  of  secret  rates  and  rebates  and  in  the  ways,  before  we  can 
grapple  directly  with  the  trust  question. 

Now  the  raihx>ad  question  is  a  monopolistic  problem,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
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before  we  have  to  tackle  it  we  are  able  to  look  to  a  line  of  mono^lies  which  have 
developed  further  the  monopolistic  feature  than  has  the  railroad,  and  may 
learn  many  lessons  therein  as  to-  how  we  shall  have  to  approach  the  railroad 
problem. 

That  is  one  exceedin^g^ly  important  reason  to  my  mind  why  we  need  to  study  it. 
If  we  find  municipalities  able  to  regulate  the  charges  and  the  service  of  ^aa  com- 
panies, street-railway  comixanies,  and  electric-light  plants,  that  will  furnish  some 
hint  as  to  how  we  may  proceed  with  the  railroad  question.  If  we  find  they  are 
able  to  own  and  operate  these  plants,  or  in  some  cases  succeed  and  in  some  cases 
fail,  that  will  also  give  us  hints  as  to  what  is  the  line  of  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  railroads. 

The  second  reason  why  I  think  all  these  questions  are  linked  together  is  that  in  the 
municipal  monopoly  problem  we  have  seen  the  same  enormous  consolidation  of 
capital  and  the  concentration  of  ownership.  For  example,  there  has  occurred 
recently  a  practical  consolidation  of  all  the  gas  companies  and  of  all  the  electric- 
light  companies  of  Greater  New  York,  and  these  two  enormous  lines  of  businesB 
are  practically  owned  by  the  same  syndicate,  and  the  same  svdicate  also  has  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  street  railways — a  consolidation  witn  capital  reaching 
up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Will  you  please  state  right  there  who  are  the  principals 
in  this  syndicate?— A.  The  Consolioated  Gas  Gompanv  increased  its  stock  in  July. 
1900,  to  $80,000,000,  and  bought  up  the  other  gas  and  electric-light  companies  of 
the  city.  Among  the  trustees  are  William  Rockefeller  and  Wiluam  C.  Whitney. 
The  United  Gsa  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  testified  to  having  a 
controlling  interest  m  the  ^pas  companies  of  over  40  different  cities,  some  of  them 
very  large.  For  example,  it  has  leased  the  fas  works  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  has 
a  controlling  interest  in  Jersey  City,  Des  Momes,  Iowa,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ,  Atlanta, 
GbL ,  and  many  other  cities. 

Q.  Is  that  composed  largely  of  the  same  people?— A.  Largely  of  the  same  class 
of  i>eople— largely  affiliated,  although  I  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  as  saying  it  is 
exactly  the  same  class  as  control  in  New  York.  The  New  York  companies  are 
practically  all  under  affiliated  management  now.  One  syndicate  owns  all  the  street 
railways,  but  the  connection  between  that  and  the  light  and  gas  companies  is  not 
fully  revealed  to  the  public,  but  it  is  said  by  brokers  to  be  composed  of  practically 
the  same  parties. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  They  are  practically  the  same  parties  that  have  the 
Umted  Gas  Improvement  Companv  of  Piiiladalphia?— A.  Liargely  so. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Also  at  Pittsburg?— A.  I  think  so. 
.  (By  Mr.  EIennedt  j^  Does  the  same  syndicate  own  the  elevated  railroads  and 
the  Metropolitan? — ^A.  The  surface  and  the  elevated  roads  are  in  the  hands  of 
different  syndicates.  In  Chicago  the  surface  railroads  and  several  of  the  elevated 
have  at  times  and  doubtless  will  be  lu^in  owned  by  the  same  syndicate.  In  New 
York  there  is  a  separate  ownership  of  these  two;  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  be  united.  President  Dolan,  of  the  United  Gas  £nprovement,  is 
in  many  of  the  large  street-railway  enterprises  of  the  Elkins-Widener- Whitney 
syndicate,  which  owns  the  street  railways  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  other  cities. 

These  matters  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  in  exact  form  because  I  have  not 
attempted  to  prepare  it  in  that  form,  coming  here  in  considerable  haste,  but  will 
give  you  an  outhne  of  it  for  further  investigation. 

If  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  price  of  gas,  and  think  they  can  ^o  to  electric 
light  as  a  solution,  they  will  find  themselves  dealing  practically  with  the  same 
company.  This  is  true  all  over  the  country,  because  the  electnc-light  interests 
aregetting  into  the  same  hands  in  a  given  locality. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way:  In  the  report 
which  is  just  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  there  is  given  the  cost 
of  the  publicly  owned  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants,  and  the  capitalization 
of  the  privately  owned  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants 

Q.  (By  Mr.  XiITCHican,  interrupting.)  For  the  wnole  country?— A.  Yes;  and 
the  summary  of  it  all  is  nearly  $1,400,000,000,  while  President  Boach  of  the 
American  Street  Railway  Association,  has  declared  in  his  annual  address  recently 
to  his  association  that  the  capitalization  of  the  street  railways  of  America,  which 
are  altogether  in  private  hands,  is  even  greater  than  the  combined  capitalization 
of  the  water,  electri&-light,  and  gas  companies,  amounting  to  $1,800,000,000,  or  a 
total  capitalization  of  nearly  three  billion  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Canyou  give  the  comparison  of  municipcd  ownership  and  private  ownership?— 
A.  Since  that  is  asked  for,  I  will  mention  it  now.  As  I  just  said,  of  the  street 
lailwayB  and  elevated  roads  which  were  included  in  this,  there  is  no  public  owner- 
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ship,  except  in  the  case  of  the  f amons  railway  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  that 
is  only  a  snort  road  of  li  miles. 

Q.  1  spoke  particularly  about  electric  Ughta.— A.  I  know;  I  was  coming  to  that. 
The  report  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  which  is  the  most  complete  one  we  have,  and  is 
jnst  out,  gives  the  following  figures  with  reference  to  electric  lighting:  The  capi- 
talization of  the  privately  owned  electric-li^ht  plants  he  gives  as  |266,181,920. 
The  value  or  cost  of  the  publicly  owned  electnc-liKht  i^lants  he  gives  as  $12,002,677. 
So  that  the  actual  value  of  the  publicly  owned  electric-light  plants  is  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  privately  owned  electric- 
light  plants  in  Ainerica.  When  it  comes  to  gas,  the  disproportion  is  still  mater. 
The  capitalization  of  the  gas  works  privately  owned  is  $830,846,274,  while  the 
cost  of  the  public  gas  plants  directly  operated  by  municipalities  Carroll  D.  Wright 
gives  as  $1 ,918,120.  When  it  comes  to  water,  however,  the  proportion  is  reversed. 
There  the  capitalization  of  the  private  water  companies  is  only  about  half  the 
value  of  the  public  plants.  The  figures  are,  for  the  private  plants,  $267,752,468, 
and  for  the  public  plants,  $513,852,668.  This  enormous  capitalization  of  the  pri- 
vate plants,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  cost  of  construction  is  as  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  publicly  owned  plants  as  the  comi)ari8on  of  these  figures 
would  indicate.  The  public  plants  are  given  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  of  con- 
struction, while  the  private  plants  are  given  here  as  they  are  capitalized,  and  they 
are  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  their  earning  power  usually. 

The  connection  is  very  slight  between  cost  of  construction  and  earning  power 
in  these  monopolies.  The  bonds  frequently  will  cover  the  cost  of  construction, 
and  the  stock  represents  nothing  but  the  franchise  value  or  the  hope  of  additional 
earnings.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  growing  tendency  to  the  increase  of  water  in  the 
stocks  of  these  monopolies.  They  have  always  nad  a  tendency  to  overcapitalize, 
because  it  deceived  tne  public  as  to  their  profits  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  a  psychological  reason  for  it.  People  will  pay  more  for  two  shares 
of  4  per  cent  stock  than  they  will  for  one  share  of  8  'per  cent  stock.  They  have  an 
idea  that  if  the  stock  is  paying  8  per  cent  that  it  may  be  fictitious  and  thiat  it  will 
not  last.  It  looks  like  too  high  a  profit.  They  judge,  perhajM,  from  competitive 
business,  or  they  think  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  a  demand  by  the  public  for  a 
reduction  of  charges^  while  4  "per  cent  looks  very  moderate,  or  even  5  or  6  per 
cent.  So  the  stock  will  sell  better,  although  mathematically  you  might  not  expect 
that  it  would. 

So  those  two  reasons  have  always  prevailed  for  capitalizing  up  to  the  basis  of 
4  or  6  x>er  cent  stock,  but  quite  a  different  reason  and  an  aaditional  reason  has 
arisen  during  the  last  few  years.  The  directors  of  some  of  these  enterprises  are 
more  and  more  banking  syndicates;  or  banking  syndicates,  if  not  directors,  have 
a  large  influence  in  the  management,  and  these  banking  syndicates  want  a  profit 
on  the  floating  of  this  stock,  and  the  larger  the  stock  issues  the  larger  the  com- 
mission to  them. 

Q.  As  promoters? — ^A.  As  promoters.  This  statement  has  come  to  me  from  men 
very  high  up  in  corporate  management,  and  they  say  it  has  not  been  very  much 
understood  nitherto.  There  has  come  about  a  financial  motive  to  the  promoters 
of  these  enterprises  to  overcapitalize. 

Now,  as  an  illustration  of  tne  extent  to  which  this  has  gone,  I  may  remark  that 
in  the  case  of  street  railways  we  have  some  figures  of  comx>arison  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  that  State  there  has  been  a  restriction  on  overcapitalization  through 
the  action  of  State  laws  operating  now  since  1885,  and  which  have  prevented 
the  Massachusetts  compames  from  increasing  their  capital  stock  since  1885, 
except  where  it  was  directly  for  improvements  and  extensions.  To  be  sure  there 
has  Deen  an  evasion  of  the  law  by  outside  companies  getting  hold  of  the  Boston 
companies  lately,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  direct  massachusetts  companies, 
including  the  Boston  companies,  as  they  stand  before  the  commission;  tnat  is, 
taking  the  stock  of  the  Massachusetts  companies  that  has  been  authorized  and 
issued  according  to  the  Massachusetts  law,  1  am  not  speaking  of  the  certificates 
based  on  the  Bostongas  companies  and  issued  by  various  N'ew  Jersey  and  Delaware 
trust  companies.  We  have  these  figures  in  the  case  of  street  railways.  The  aver- 
age capitalization  per  mOe  of  track — ^not  of  line  but  mile  of  single  track— in  1897 
(and  it  is  about  the  same  now)  in  Massachusetts  was  $44,683.  That  was  the  actual 
par  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  -per  mile  of  track  in  the  Massachusetts  roads.  In 
the  rest  of  the  country  it  is  over  twice  that  per  mile  of  track,  although  the  num- 
ber of  cars  and  the  amount  of  traffic  per  mile  of  track  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  no  greater  than  in  Massachusetts.  Taking,  for  example,  a  grpnp  of  States  in 
the  center  of  the  country— Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky— the  whole  group  had  2  years  ago  precisely 
the  same  number  of  cars  per  mile  of  track  (3.78)  that  the  Massachusetts  roads 
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had,  and  yet  they  were  capitalized,  not  for  $44,688  per  mUe  of  track  Jt)nt  for 
$91,500  per  mile  of  track.  In  anothergroim— New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colnm- 
bia^-they  had  23  per  cent  more  cars  per  mile  of  track  (4.56) ,  but  instead  of  having 
a  capitalization  of  10  or  15  per  cent  more — ^because  the  capitalization  would  not 
increase  proportionately,  the  need  of  capitalization  would  not  increase  propor- 
tionately with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars— they  actually  had  a  capital  per 
mile  of  track  of  $188,600,  or  over  three  times  as  much  as  the  Maissachusetts  roads. 
The  capitalization  in  Massachusetts  in  1900  was  only  $88,500  per  mile,  but  in  the 
above  Mississippi  valley  States  it  was  $91 ,860,  and  in  the  last  group  of  States  above 
named  it  was  $158,650. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  this  thing  goes  on  we  have  an  interesting  case  in 
Chicago.  In  1898, 1  think  it  was,  the  Mutual  Fuel  Gas  Light  Company  of  Hyde 
Park,  which  was  an  ordinary  gas  company  for  lighting  as  well  as  fuel,  sold 
out  to  the  People's  Gkw  Company  of  Chicago.  This  mutuaa  companv  was  only  a 
few  years  old.  Its  stock  amounted  to  only  $2.69  per  thousand  feet  of  annual  sides 
and  it  had  no  bonds,  and  it  made  a  report  of  what  its  tangible  assets  were  which 
Ihey  had  accumulated  from  surplus  profits,  and  they  clauned  for  the  whole  $8.80, 
but  they  sold  out  to  the  People's  Gkus  Company,  which  now  embraces  all  Chicago, 
with  one  little  exception,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  $9  per  thousand  feet  of  stocks 
and  bonds  were  issued.  That  is,  the  capitalization  was  more  than  doubled — ^it 
was  practically  trebled.  The  average  capitalization  of  the  gas  companies  of 
Chicago  is  about  $9  per  thousand;  and  that  is  about  what  it  is,  generaUy  speak- 
ing, in  all  large  cities,  whereas  $8  to  $4  per  thousand  feet  is  thought  to  be  ample  for 
the  real  structural  value. 

Of  course  this  capitalization  is  rendered  possible  by  the  monopolistic  character 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  enormous  profits  thev  can  earn  on  the  structural  value. 
This  Mutual  Fuel  Gas  Light  Comi>any  of  Hyde  Park  was  seUinggas  for  fuel  purposes 
for  72  cents  prior  to  the  transfer  to  tne  People's  Company.  The  same  comi)any's 
charge  for  hghtmg  was  $1,  with,  I  think,  a  little  discount  for  prompt  i)ayment. 
The  average  charge  was  87  cents.  They  made  a  statement  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  actual  cost,  including  taxes,  but  not  including  dividends  or  interest — ^they 
had  no  interest,  however;  there  were  no  bonds.  The  actual  cost  in  1897  was  87.45 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  if  they  had  been  content  with  8  per  cent  on  the  $8.80 
that  tney  claimed  as  their  tangible  assets,  which  would  have  been  about  11  per  cent 
on  their  stock,  they  could  have  sold  for  67.5  cents  instead  of  for  87  cents.  The 
price,  however,  has  been  raised  to  $1  since  the  consolidation  with  the  People's  Com- 
pany. That  is  the  usual  price  now  in  Chicago,  and  this  and  higher  prices  prevail 
nearly  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv. 

S.  ('By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  coal 
of  other  material  which  the  gas  companies  use  for  the  maldng  of  gas  has 
materially  increased  in  the  last  year  or  18  months? — ^A.  Yes;  it  has. 

Q.  So  file  cost  of  gas  at  present  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figures 
named? — ^A.  It  is  somewhat  in  excess,  but  the  difference  is  not  as  sreat  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  at  first,  because  if  it  is  coal  gas  and  coal  goes  up  a  dollar  a  ton  it  only 
raises  the  cost  10  cents,  because  a  ton  of  coal  will  make  about  10,000  feet  of  gas. 
With  this  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  in  most  cases  come  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
residuals,  such  as  coke  and  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquors,  which  cuts  off  about  half 
the  effect  of  the  rise  in  coal,  leaving  the  net  additional  cost  when  coal  is  used  of 
only  from  5  to  7  cents  per  thousand  feet. 

Q.  Has  not  the  cost  of  other  raw  material  that  they  use  in  making  gas  also 
risen?— A.  I  was  speaking  then  of  a  coal-^^as  plant.  Where  they  use  water  gas 
there  are  other  constituents.  They  use  a  httle  coal  or  coke  and  tney  use  oil.  Oil 
has  also  risen.  Four  or  5  gallons  of  oil  is  used  for  a  thousand  feet  of  ^as,  accord- 
ing to  the  candlepower.  m  the  West,  we  will  sav  they  have  been  gettmg  their  oil 
for  2  or  8  cents  a  gallon  for  crude  oil — ^that  is,  in  the  Ohio  district.  A  rise  of  50  x>er 
cent  in  that  means  a  rise  of  only  1  to  li  cents  -per  gallon,  or  a  rise  of  6  or  8  cents 
•per  thousand  feet  in  the  making  of  gas.  But  the  last  time  I  examined  the  situ- 
ation, last  June,  when  I  was  employed  to  do  that  by  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
I  found  that  oil  had  fallen  again  and  was  not  much  higher  in  June  than  it  had 
been  2  years  ago.  I  was  out  at  Toledo  and  got  the  oil  quotations  there,  and  at 
Titusville  and  found  crude  oil  had  fallen  to  nearly  what  it  was  2  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  has  fallen  somewhat  since  that?— A.  Yes. 

In  Carroll  D.  Wright's  report,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  he  ^ves  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  several  hundred  gas  companies  which  were 
willing  to  allow  him  to  see  their  ^gures  provided  he  would  not  reveal  the  names 
of  the  companies;  you  will  find  in  looking  that  over  that  they  admit  that  the  cost 
of  iratting  their  gas  in  the  burner  in  the  larger  companies,  aside  from  taxes  and 
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depreciation,  was  only  about  46  cents  at  the  time  he  made  his  investigation  2  years 
ago.  Adding  say  5  cents  for  taxes  and  7  cents  for  depreciation  yon  bring  it  np  to 
58  cents.  Add  to  that  a  profit  of,  say,  7  per  cent  on  the  structural  value  of,  say,  $4 
per  thousand  feet,  and  vou  will  bring  it  up  to  86  cents.  Carroll  V.  Wright  reaches 
the  same  thing  in  another  wa^,  and  reacnes  about  the  same  figure  for  the  larger 
companies  as  the  cost  including  all  these  items.  But  the  average  price  of  these 
large  companies,  producing  over  500,000,000  feet  a  year,  is  |1.12,  or  24  cents  more 
thaif  the  aoove-named  cos^-f  1.14  for  the  average,  I  would  say,  is  charged  by  half 
of  the  companies  he  investigated  having  an  outout  of  over  100,000,000  feet  a  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  this  further,  but  it  indicates  the  possibility  of  over- 
capitalization cauiaed  by  the  enormous  profits  in  the  large  cities.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  smaller  cities,  where  there  is  not  so  much.  I  might  add  a  word  there 
in  regard  to  the  same  possibility  in  street  railways  by  this  consolidation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  bonds  and  stock 
were  sold  for  at  the  initiation  of  any  of  these  plants?— A.  I  have  looked  it  up  in 
some  cases.    I  have  not  the  exact  figures  with  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  approximation  about  it  in  your  own  mind?— A.  I  can  not  give 
any  one  company.  I  can  give  you  the  general  situation  that  prevailed  in  many 
of  them.  They  would  go  to  the  broker  and  make  arrangements  with  him  that  if 
he  would  fioat  their  bonds  he  could  have  a  large  block  of  the  stock  as  a  bonus, 
and  a  commission  on  the  whole  transaction.  In  order  to  get  the  capital  many  of 
these  companies  do  this,  and  find  a  necessity  in  a  way.  running  things  as  they  do, 
to  overcapitalize,  but  they  go  beyond  any  necessity  oi  the  matter  for  the  reasons 
that  I  gave  above. 

Q.  what  do  you  mean  by  overcapitalize?— A.  I  mean  that  the  stock  they  issue 
is  in  excess  of  the  cash  that  is  received.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  does  not  aUow 
them  to  issue  stock  or  bonds  except  in  the  open  market  for  cash  received.  They 
can  not  give  bonuses  that  way. 

O.  That  does  not  prevul  in  the  other  States?— A.  In  the  other  States  there  is 
no  limit. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  a  shrinkage  in  the  first  securities  put  out  of  15  "per  cent, 
would  you  not  put  the  15  per  cent  on  the  next  stock  to  cover  it? — ^A.  There  is,  as 
I  indicated  a  moment  agp,  a  very  ^eat  temptation  to  do  that. 

O.  Is  there  not  a  positive  necessity  for  it?— A.  It  is  possible  in  Massachusetts 
to  float  their  stocks  without  it,  where  the  law  prevents  it  and  I  think  if  iK)S8ible 
there  it  would  be  possible  elsewhere. 

Q.  The  shrinkage  that  is  sustained  by  the  enterprises  at  the  initiation  of  the 
company— is  it  not  fair  that  that  shrinkage  should  be  made  up  by  the  issue  of 
stock  over  and  above  the  par  value?  You  are  not  floating  your  stock  at  par  in 
any  new  enterprise. — ^A.  In  most  cases,  if  they  were  not  tJlowed  to  capitalize 
beyond  the  cost  of  their  plants,  I  do  not  think  they  would  find  it  so  diflScult  to 
sell  their  securities  at  par  and  a  great  deal  above  par.  There  is  now  much  suspi- 
cion of  there  being  a  g^eat  amount  of  water  in  their  stock;  but  if  comx>anies  would 
issue  stock  only  for  cash  e<][ual  to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  or  to  the  market  value 
when  above  i>ar,  their  ability  to  maKe  money  is  so  well  appreciated  that  tiieir 
stock  would  sell,  I  believe,  at  a  great  premium — if  it  were  not  known  that  they 
were  so  badly  infiated.  But  if  you  come  to  the  case  of  a  small  company  in  a 
small  place,  where  it  can  not  seU  its  stock  at  par,  your  question  then  is  a  more 
difficult  one,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  to  sell  the  stock  at  auction  for 
what  it  would  bring.  Of  courseyou  have  to  sell  enough  stock  or  bonds  to  get  the 
money  to  construct  the  plant.  Tnat  is  true,  but  I  would  not  give  stock  in  the  form 
of  a  bonus,  but  would  preferably  sell  the  stock  at  a  discount  below  par,  if  necessay, 
so  that  the  public  and  the  consumer  and  the  stockholder  would  know  just  what 
the  whole  thing  would  cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  companies  issue 
preferred  stock  to  the  full  amount  of  the  value  of  the  plants  they  take  in  and  the 
common  stock  as  a  bonus,  and  the  common  stock  is  frequently  larger  than  the 
preferred  stock?— A.  Yes;  and  frequently  the  bonds  represent  all  the  cost,  and  both 
the  preferred  and  common  will  represent  nothing  but  earning  power. 

I  was  going  to  compare  the  street  railways  and  the  steam  rauways  in  this  matter 
of  capitalization.  We  read  a  good  deal  about  the  overcapitalization  of  our  nul- 
roads.  Two  vears  ago,  when  I  made  a  special  study  of  this,  I  found  the  steam 
railroads  of  the  country  were  capitalized  at  $59,610  per  mUe,  but  the  street  rail- 
ways are  capitalized  for  $90,000  per  mile,  one-third  more  than  the  steam  railroads. 
They  do  not  have  to  pay  for  rights  of  way.  They  do  have  to  pay  somewhat  more 
for  powerhouses,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  total  cost  is  much  gpreater; 
and  the  steam  railroads  are  known  to  be  capitalized  beyond  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion.   The  reason  that  this  stock  can  be  fioated  becomes  evident  when  we  see  the 
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income.  The  net  income  above  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road  is  over  50  per 
cent  greater  in  the  street  railways  than  in  steam  ndlwajTS.  The  net  income  of 
steam  railroads  that  year  was  $3,050  per  mile,  and  in  the  case  of  street  railways 
it  was  $8,800  -per  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ejennedt.)  Yon  mean  mile  of  road?— A.  Mile  of  single  track,  I 
mean  to  say.  The  entire  passenger  receipts  on  the  street  railways  are  half  as 
mnch  as  the  entire  passenger  earnings  of  all  the  steam  railroads  of  the  country, 
namely,  about  $160,000,000  on  the  street  railways  and  a  little  over  $800,000,000 
passenger  earnings  on  the  steam  railroads. 

So  the  problem  that  confronts  the  investigation  of  city  monopolies  is  the  same 
that  connects  itself  with  trusts  and  nulroads  as  far  as  concerns  overcapitaliasation 
and  concentration  of  ownership. 

Then  another  thing  usually  operates — that  of  secrecy.  There  is  areat  secretive- 
ness  in  the  organization  of  these  companies.  Even  the  United  States  Gk>vem- 
ment  has  not  ventured  to  publish  the  names  of  the  private  companies  from  which 
it  got  returns  as  to  the  cost  of  operation  of  gas  and  electric-light  companies;  that 
is,  they  could  not  set  this  information  from  these  public  monopolies  except  under 
the  pledge  of  absolute  secrecy. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  course  the  GK>vemment  has  to  pursue  in  getting  information 
from  many  other  corporations—manufacturing  corporations,  etc.?— A.  Yes;  but 
it  strikes  me  there  ought  to  be  a  difference,  because  of  the  different  nature  of  the 
business,  where  monopolies  like  the  railroads  get  the  right  to  exist  from  the 
State,  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  right  to  use  the  streets  and  highways,  and 
which  in  fact  are  recognized  as  quasi-public  corporations.  It  seems  to  me  the 
people  have  a  right  to  demand  puoiicity,  and  that  is  one  of  the  points  I  wish  to 
make  a  little  later — ^the  importance  of  muformity^of  accounts  and  publicity  in  the 
case  of  these  monopolies  and  in  the  case  of  municipalities  idso. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  reason  why  these  matters  should  be  more 
thoroughly  investigated  than  they  have  been  investigated,  and  investigated,  I  am 
glad  to  sav,  by  this  Ck)nmiission.  I  really  believe  here  is  a  great  opportunity  to  help 
throw  light  on  one  of  the  darkest  phases  of  our  jmblic  a^airs,  tne  one  in  whicn 
there  is  more  secrecy  than  there  is  even  in  the  railroad  question,  and  one  which 
will  directly  help  to  solve  the  railroad  question  and  point  the  way  to  other  things. 

There  have  been  various  attemjjts  to  solve  the  municipal-monopoly  problem. 
One  method  allows  these  companies  to  remain  in  private  hands  and  attempts 
through  city  and  State  action  to  regulate  them;  another  method,  direct  public 
ownership  and  operation.  There  is  a  third — ownershii>  without  operation,  where 
the  State  or  city  owns,  we  will  say,  the  track  or  the  pipes  in  the  streets.  There 
is  scarcely  any  of  that  in  America,  however,  and  in  England  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  street  railways,  or  tramways,  as  they  call  them  over  there, 
and  hais  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  except  as  a  stepping  stone  to  public 
ownership.  I  am  inc^ned  to  think — and  in  that  I  diff^,  I  imow,  from  some  who 
favor  the  step  very  strongly — ^I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are  engineering  reasons 
for  having  tne  ownership  and  operation  united,  especially  where  the  successful 
operation  requires  constant  readaptation  of  the  roadbed  or  of  the  mains  in  the 
streets;  and  they  are  coming  to  tnat  conclusion  in  England,  and  are  entering 
direct  public  ownership  and  operation.  A  good  many  in  this  country  are  begin- 
ning to  regard  public  ownership  and  private  operation  as  a  very  good  method  of 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Altnough  I  do  not  consider  it  ideal,  it 
WQuld  probably  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system,  especially  if  financed 
as  the  rapid  transit  road  now  imder  construction  beneath  the  streets  of  New  York. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  the  world  where,  I  think,  we  have  any  large  degree 
of  public  regulation  of  private  ownership.  The  two  countries  which  have  at- 
tempted to  regulate  private  management  without  directly  owning  are  England 
and  Massachusetts,  in  both  countries  a  considerable  measure  of  success  has  been 
attained.  I  have  already^  referred  to  the  success  in  Massachusetts  in  preventing, 
to  some  degree,  overcapitalization. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  describe  that  method? — A.  I  can  describe  it  if  desired.  I 
might,  perhaps,  stop  a  moment  to  do  that.  The  law  in  Massachusetts  has  created 
two  commissions,  one  a  street-railwayand  railroad  commission  and  the  other  the 
electric-light  and  gas  commission.  These  two  respectively  have  control  of  the 
capitalization  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  charges  of  their  respective 
comxianiee.  They  have  the  right  to  compel  the  companies  to  give  reports  as  com- 
plete as  the  commissions  may  demand.  They  enforce  that  nKht.  They  do  not 
always  publish  all  the  facts  that  they  gather.  They  are  not  puolishing  all  of  the 
details  of  cost  in  the  electric-light  and  gas  enterprises,  and  they  are  very  much 
criticised  for  that,  but  their  friends  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  the  public  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  enforce  it  against  the  objections  of 
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the  companies;  but  the  commission  gather  quite  full  data  for  their  own  use.  It 
has  the  right  to  even  prescribe  the  methods  of  bookkeeping  to  these  companies, 
but  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  exercised  that  to  an^  considerable  degree. 
They  have  IJie  right  to  send  their  auditors  to  these  companies  and  examine  their 
books.  They  do  that  sometimes  when  t^ere  is  complaint  as  to  charges.  These 
commissions  claim  to  be  judicial  bodies.  They  do  not  look  around  ana  see  that  a 
company  is  charging  too  much  for  its  services  and  order  a  reduction,  but  they 
wait;  and  the  law  unfortunately  expects  them  in  most  cases  to  wait,  I  think, 
although  they  are  at  liberty  in  their  reports  to  give  more  data  and  be  more  aggres- 
sive t&n  they  are.  But  thev  are  not  supposed  to  take  any  direct  action  unless 
there  is  complaint  by  either  the  public  officials  of  the  city,  mayor  and  council,  or 
by  20  consumers;  at  least,  that  is  the  case  with  gas  and  also  electric  li^ht;  and  then 
a  hearing  is  ordered,  and  all  IJie  evidence  is  brought  in  by  the  complainant  that  he 
desires  to,  and  the  commission  makes  further  investigation  of  tne  books  of  the 
company  so  far  as  it  desires. 

The  results  I  have  explained  somewhat  at  length  in  a  book  on  municipal  monox>- 
olies,  publidied  in  the  spring  of  1899. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Philxips.  )  How  do  they  enforce  their  decisions— this  commission? — 
A.  If  their  decision  is  not  obeyed,  they  can  appeal  to  the  attorney-general  and  to 
the  legislature,  and  the  legislature  m&y  make  special  orders.  There  are  some 
X>enalties  in  the  law  itself,  and  the  legislature  can  make  special  penalties  for 
specisd  instances.  There  had  been  no  ^peal  against  a  decision  of  these  commis- 
sions for  a  number  of  years  until  the  Haverhill  gas  decision  last  year,  and  that 
appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  commis- 
sion reduced  the  price  too  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
vision or  the  Massachusetts  law  that  prevents  municipal  acquisition  of  elecmc- 
light  and  gas  plants  without  first  purchasing  the  private  plimt  already  existing, 
if  one  does  exist. — A.  Yes;  that  is  very  important.  The  x>eople  in  Massachusetts, 
I  was  goin^  to  say,  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  working  of  this  commis- 
sion. X  think  the  sentiment  is  that  the  commission  has  done  good,  but  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  demand  to  proceed  another  step  and  undertake  to  directly  oper- 
ate many  of  these  plants.  In  fact,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  munici- 
palities that  have  undertaken  municipal  operation  of  electric-lighting  plants  in 
Massachusetts,  and  there  are  three  comparatively  small  place&— Imddleboro, 
Wakefield,  and  Westfield— that  have  done  the  same  in  gas,  out  they  have  been 
slow  about  going  into  it  in  Massachusetts,  because  the  law  of  purchase  is  such 
that  they  must  buy  out  the  existing  plants,  which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  entirely 
fair,  if  the  law  fixed  the  price  at  the  original  cost,  less  depreciation— that  is,  at 
the  structural  value  of  the  plant,  or  even  at  that  plus  10  or  20  per  cent,  or  what- 
ever may  be  decided  upon  as  a  reasonable  addition  to  cover  the  possibility  of  error 
and  to  be  liberal  with  the  company.  Instead  the  law  provides  that  the  court 
shall  select  referees  to  determine  the  price,  and  the  law  seems  to  imply  that,  while 
they  shall  not  take  account  of  the  prooable  increasing  of  earnings  that  shall  come 
with  the  growth  of  the  city,  they  are  to  take  account  of  the  existing  earnings. 
Practically,  therefore,  these  referees  fix  a  price  based  on  present  earning  power. 
Now  the  State  hae  the  right  in  Massachusetts  to  reduce  charges.  But,  although 
it  has  that  riffht,  it  provides  that  the  cities  must  buy  those  companies  as  though 
that  right  did  not  exist — ^that  is,  as  if  they  could  always  continue  to  charge  tne 
existing  rates;  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Massachusetts  for  some  amend- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  purchase.  There  is  also  a  feeling  that  the  commission 
should  take  the  public  more  into  its  confidence  in  the  pubbcation  of  results  that 
it  gathers  from  the  reports  of  the  companies  as  to  the  cost  of  operation.  I  was 
employed  recently  in  the  case  of  the  (Uity  of  Springfield  v.  The  Gaslight  (Company 
before  the  commission,  and  although  a  good  deal  of  information  was  furnished, 
the  commission  would  not  order  the  company  to  report  what  it  was  paying  for 
coal  or  oil,  although  it  was  conceded  and  claimed  by  the  company  that  that  was 
a  vital  matter,  as  it  would  prevent  their  making  a  reduction  in  the  price;  yet  the 
public  was  not  allowed  to  know,  or  the  mayor  or  the  attorney,  except  as  we  could 
guess  by  studying  the  situation  in  the  neighborhood.  Now,  it  is  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  this  is  too  great  a  degree  of  conservatism  and  that  there  should  be 
absolute  publicity  as  to  Si  points  germane  to  the  issues  at  hand. 

Q.  Can  you  sx>eak  of  any  instances  where  purchase  has  been  attempted  by 
municipalities  and  this  provision  of  the  law  has  ox>erated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
municipality?— A.  There  are  several  cities:  Chicopee  Falls,  Chicopee,  and  Glou- 
cester. But  there  are  several  others  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  that 
complain  that  they  paid  very  high  prices  for  properties  that  were  worth  practically 
nothing  but  for  a  junk  pile,  and  that  they  had  to  throw  away  nearly  all  the 
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plants  after  they  bought  them,  although  they  had  paid  not  only  wl^tt  the  plant 
cost  originally  but  in  excess  of  it.  But  I  still  think  the  Massachusetts  commission 
has  given  us  some  valuable  lessons,  and  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  securing 
the  publicity  which  is  needed  even  xmder  public  ownership.  They  have  com- 
pellM  both  the  municipal  and  the  private  plants  to  keep  their  books  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  conmiission,  and  to  make  uniform  reports.  I  believe,  if 
anything,  they  control  the  municipal  bookkeeping  quite  as  much  as  they  do  the 
private. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  EIennbdy.}  Does  the  consent  of  the  commission  have  to  be  obtained 
before  there  can  be  any  mcrease  of  capitalization? — ^A.  Yes. 

In  England  there  is  ^e&t  interest  m  regidation;  but,  after  all,  the  tendency 
toward  public  ownership  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  more  so,  if  anything, 
than  here. 

In  England  regulation  mostly  takes  the  form  of  bills  in  Parliament  at  the  time  the 
company  is  started,  or  subsequent  bills  whenever  the  company  wants  to  increase 
stock  and  bonds.  The  comnanies  in  England  can  not  increase  their  capitalization 
without  special  x>ermits,  ana  they  are  ouiy  allowed  a  permit  for  such  an  increase 
as  the  wants  of  the  company  at  that  time  call  for.  As  the  plant  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  community,  they  have  to  come  to  Parliament  again  in  10  to  25  years 
for  another  grant  of  power.  They  can  not  even  buy  an  extra  foot  of  land  without 
going  to  Parliament  for  permission,  and  then  comes  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
their  charges  and  their  efficiency  of  service,  and  there  is  a  club  constantly  held  over 
these  companies  to  keep  their  accounts  in  proper  riiape.  It  is  a  very  effective  one, 
and  there  is  no  stock  watering  allowed  there  at  all.  Then  there  is  an  audit  of 
accounts — ^a  public  audit  of  many  of  these  private  companies  by  central  boards. 
Not  in  all  cases,  but  take  electric  lighting;  in  electric  hghtinjg^  tiie  private  com- 
panies have  to  submit  their  complete  returns,  and  I  thinx  their  accounts  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  the  board  of  trade.  These  reports  are  not  published,  but 
are  accessible  to  anybody  who  wants  to  go  there,  and  are  practically  published 
every  week  as  they  are  made.  The  accounts  of  municipalities  are  very  carefully 
audited.  There  are  two  independent  sets  of  auditors,  an  auditor  elected  by  the 
city  council  and  an  auditor  elected  at  large  by  the  people,  and  these  are  a  check 
on  the  other.  The  English  auditor  seems  to  have  a  greater  reputation  to  main- 
tain than  elsewhere^  and  they  are  very  independent.  They  are  almost  a  fourth 
body — a  fourth  cog  in  the  wheel  of  government.  A  very  admirable  illustration 
appeared  of  this  last  month  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  England.  One  of  the  city 
auditors  in  auditing  an  account  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  head  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  Mr.  Higginbottom,  who  had  been  asked  by  the  city  council  to  be  their 
LfOrd  Mayor  for  the  next  year — Mr.  Higginbottom  was  denounced  by  the  auditor 
in  a  public  statement  to  the  council  giving  all  the  details,  to  the  effect  that  in 
auditmg  the  accounts  of  the  electric-light  and  tramway  companies — plants  owned 
by  the  city— he  found  Mr.  Higginbottom  was  interested  financially  as  a  director 
in  certain  companies  that  supplied  electrical  machinery  to  other  companies  that 
had  contracts  to  construct  track  and  miles  of  wire,  and  so  on,  for  the  city.  That 
might  not  look  to  an  American,  who  is  accustomed  to  far  worse  things,  as  being 
very  dishonest,  because  the  contracts  always  went  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  any  injury  had  been  done  to  the  municipality.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Higg[inbottom  was  immediately  forced  by  public  opinion  to  resign  from 
the  council,  giving  up  his  hope  of  being  Lord  Mayor,  and  was  retired  forever  to 
private  life;  and  the  council  passed  a  resolution  that  they  considered  it  essential 
to  the  development  of  municipal  activity  that  no  city  official  should  be  found 
in^ectly  interested  in  any  contracts  for  the  city  while  he  was  an  official.  Now, 
the  auditor  rendered  that  possible.  He  knew  the  facts  and  was  independent 
enough  to  bring  them  out.  The  great  lesson  we  ^t,  I  think,  from  the  attempted 
regulation  of  these  things,  both  in  England  and  Massachusetts,  is  the  importance 
of  publicity,  the  importance  of  public  accounting  which  shall  control  both  the 
municipalities  and  the  private  companies  furnishing  these  quasi-public  lines  of 
work.  I  may  sa^  that  in  England  the  central  governing  body,  the  local  govern- 
ment board,  audits  the  county  reports,  and  those  of  the  poor-law  guardians.  The 
reports  of  the  municipalities  are  not  directly  audited  as  yet  by  any  central  body, 
but  the  demand  for  it  seems  to  be  growing,  although  there  is  not  so  much  need 
of  it  there  as  here,  because  these  locally  smected  auditors  that  audit  there,  with 
all  their  independence  and  powers,  seem  to  preserve  the  English  cities  from  abuses 
that  exist  here.  We  need  it,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  great  work  that 
is  being  done  in  Wyoming,  which  is  the  only  State  in  this  country  which  has 
attempted  to  audit  all  munic]x>al  and  county  accounts.  All  accounts  of  all  the 
counties  and  subordinate  local  bodies  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  have  to  be  audited 
by  the  State  auditor,  who  prescribes  their  mel^ods  of  bookkeeping,  and  many  asso- 
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ciations  in  this  country,  like  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  New 
England  Waterworks  Association  and  the  street-railway  and  electric-light  associa- 
tions and  others,  are  all  moving  in  that  direction.  Many  of  them  have  already 
indorsed  the  demand  for  at  least  a  pnblic  audit  of  municipal  work— «nd  the  demand 
is  also  growing  for  similar  publicity  with  regard  to  all  these  local  monopolies 
even  when  in  private  hands.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  its  impor&ice, 
when  some  3  vears  ago  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Albany  to  assist,  by  appearing  before 
committees  of  the  house  and  senate,  the  x)assage  of  a  bill  relating  to  New  York  gas 
companies.  They  were  charging  $1.25  a  thousand  feet.  There  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  price  should  not  be  in  excess  of  75  cents,  or  probably  should 
be  less  than  that,  because  the  average  price  in  England  is  only  about  75  cents. 
Take  the  companies  right  through,  large  and  small  together,  and  the  cost  of  coal 
is  higher  in  England  than  it  is  here;  laoor  is  less;  material  is  about  the  same;  oil 
is  hisrher  there.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  great  reason  to  think  that  the  cost 
should  be  very  different,  and  yet  the  cost  was  very  much  higher  here.  Since 
precise  data  is  always  needed  and  usually  lacking  we  put  in  our  bill  a  provision 
giving  the  comptroller  of  New  York  City  the  right  to  audit  all  accounts  of  the 
New  York  gas  comnanies,  and  that  was  stricken  out  by  the  friends  of  the  com- 
panies as  apparently  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  in  the  bill.  They  even 
felt  more  terrified  over  that  than  they  did  over  the  smul  reduction  in  the  price, 
which  was  finally  secured,  of  5  cents  a  year  for  5  years  until  it  comes  down  to 
$1,  which  it  will  just  reach  next  January. 

Now,  turning  to  municipal  ownership,  the  best  place  to  begin,  I  think,  is  Eng- 
land, because  they  have  hsul  longer  experience.  The  movement  has  been  checked 
or  kept  back  in  the  matter  of  water  and  gas  by  the  same  difficulties  that  have 
confronted  the  extension  of  it  in  MasscMshusetts,  namely,  the  high  prices  that  must 
be  paid  to  buy  out  the  plants.  Before  the  interest  in  the  subject  had  become 
verv  g^at  in  England  all  private  companies  had  secured  x>erpetual  franchises  in 
both  water  and  gas,  subject  only  to  tne  prospect  of  being  regulated  whenever 
they  came  up  to  Parliament  for  additional  borrowing  powers,  as  I  have  already 
indicated;  and  the  English  have  a  very  keen  regard  for  so-called  vested  interests. 
They  have  not  gone  so  far  as  the  American  x>6ople,  in  recognizing  the  legis- 
lative right  to  reduce  charges.  Consequently,  witnout  much  prospect  of  Parua- 
ment*s  reducing  charges,  although  it  legally  has  the  right  to  do  so,  the  companies 
were  protected  oy  the  nigh  price  that  they  could  expect  to  get  if  they  were  oought 
out.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  within  the  last  10  years  some  40  gas  companies 
have  changed  from  private  to  public  management,  and  over  half  of  the  water 
companies  are  publicly  managea.  A  little  over  half  of  all  the  gas  sold  outside 
of  London  is  made  ana  sold  by  municipal  plants.  In  the  case  of  electric  li^htiuff 
and  street  railways,  which,  of  course,  are  a  recent  development,  the  public  haa 
become  awake  to  the  dangers  of  perpetual  franchises  and  the  high  prices  that 
would  be  i>aid  in  purchasing  them;  consequently  when  they  were  chartered  20  to 
80  years  ago  they  were  only  given  limited  franchises,  for  21  years  in  the  case  of 
tramways,  and  42  years  in  the  case  of  electric  li^ht — some  of  them  even  only  21 
years;  and  in  other  cases  the  cities  decided  to  hemn  by  direct  construction  of  their 
own  plants  and  not  have  any  private  plant  at  all.  That  has  particularly  been  the 
casern  electric  lighting,  which  is  still  more  recent,  of  course,  than  street  railways. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  electrical  supply,  both  for 
lighting  and  power  purposes,  in  England  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cities. 

In  Englana  this  summer,  where  I  had  special  opportunities  for  examination, 
as  I  was  over  there  making  some  special  studies  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  having  letters  in  that  way  to  Gk>vemment  officials,  I  took  occasion  to 
visit  the  municipalities  that  were  trying  these  various  undertaMngs  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  I  went  to  20  or  80  of  the  leading  municipalities,  and  had  letters 
by  which  I  was  able  to  have  interviews  with  some  of  the  managers  of  the  private 
companies — some  of  the  largest,  such  as  London,  Sheffield,  Liveri)ool,  and  so  on. 
Attempting  to  find  out  just  what  was  the  real  result,  what  both  enemies  and 
friends  of  municipal  operation  could  say,  I  found  that  in  the  case  of  tramways 
and  electric  light  and  water  there  was  a  special  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
public  management.  The  private  managements  claim,  however,  that  they  had 
been  unduly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  had  only  had  short  franchises. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  transfer  to  public  management  had 
been  attended  with  enormous  development  of  plant  and  output  and  large  reduc- 
tion in  charges;  but  I  did  feel  that  x>erhaps  the  fairer  comparison  would  be  that 
of  gas,  where  there  had  been  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  private  companies 
that  they  had  been  handicapped,  so  I  made  a  special  comparison  of  municipal 
and  private  gas  works  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  there  I  found  that  there 
were  both  advantages  and  disadvantages,  or  advantages  and  difficulties,  that 
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confronted  the  mnnicipal  management  of  these  undertakings.  I  fonnd  on  the 
whole  that  the  {greatest  dif&cnlty  consisted  in  keeping  the  workingmen  qnite  as 
energeticiJly  at  work  in  public  as  in  private  management.  They  were  well  paid; 
but  they  had  not  yet  fully  appreciated  that  they  were  working  for  all  or  us; 
but  public  employment  create  a  somewhat  higher  morale — a  better  feelins^  of 
public  responsibility  than  working  for  private  companies.  In  some  cases  tney 
might  have  felt  that^  working  for  the  community,  they  i)erhax)8  could  be  pro- 
tected by  the  council  if  they  didn't  work  quite  so  efficiently.  However,  no 
great  harm  had  come  from  this,  because  the  municipal  councils  in  England 
are  composed  of  a  very  fine  class  of  men,  not  only  business  men,  but  of  labor 
leaders.  There  are  very  few  political  heelers  there,  and  boodle  is  almost  unknown 
in  any  direct  form.  I  found  prominent  labor  leaders  like  John  Bums,  Keir  Hardie, 
and  others  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  workingmen  don't  yet  fully  appreciate  all 
the  new  responsibilities  that  were  being  thrown  \ipon  them,  and  were  themselves 
beg^ning  to  develop  and  cultivate  this  sense  of  civic  responsibility  among  them. 
I  found  also  some  complaint  by  some  engineers  that  it  was  harder  to  get  a  rise  of 
salary  in  a  public  plant  than  in  a  private,  because  it  required  so  mucn  publicity; 
it  was  discussed  all  over  the  city,  and  it  was  a  little  annoying  to  them,  although 
it  was  not  a  very  serious  matter  except  to  the  nerves;  but  they  said  there  was 
more  liberality  in  pa3nng  engineers  than  there  used  to  be. 

<^.  (Bjr  Mr.  Conoeb.)  You  refer  to  civil  engineers?— A.  Superintendents  and 
civil  engineers.  I  found  that  the  tendency  of  public  emplojrment  was  to  remove 
the  abuses  in  the  labor  conditions,  reducing  hours  and  improving  conditions  every 
wav.  They  did  not,  I  think,  attempt  to  go  so  far  in  these  respects  in  England  as 
I)erhap8  in  some  American  cities,  where  politics  controls  more  than  anything 
else.  In  the  matter  of  wages  they  did  attempt  to  pay  the  standard  trade-union 
rate  in  municipal  emplovment. 

Now,  in  tramways  it  has  been  the  case  that  many  private  tramway  or  street- 
railway  companies  have  refused  to  recognize  unions  and  work  their  men  very 
long  hours.  When  the  municipality  took  hold  it  introduced  trade-union  rates  of 
wages  and  hours,  etc.  They  did  not  attempt  to  go  above  that,  but  attempted  to 
attam  that  level,  but  where  there  was  no  trade-union  rate  they  attempted  to 
give  a  decent  scale  of  living. 

The  advantages  which  have  come  from  municipal  operation  over  there  seem  to 
be  twofold.  One  was  the  financial  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  charg- 
ing, if  anything,  less  to  the  public  than  the  private  companies  were  charging. 
There  is  a  slight  advantage  in  the  matter  of  lower  charges,  and  with  tiie  same 
service  or  even  better  service.  I  found  a  financial  advantage,  however,  that  was 
especially  spoken  of — ^they  could  borrow  at  from  8  to  8i  per  cent,  while  private 
companies  were  expecting  to  earn  7  to  10  per  cent,  and  this  allowed  a  large  profit, 
which  could  be  used  for  the  public  treasury,  or  it  could  be  used,  as  some  cities 
are  using  it,  to  reduce  the  prices.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  what  many  would 
expect  to  be  the  weakest  point  in  public  management  was  the  strongest  over 
there,  namely,  their  enterprise,  their  readiness  to  introduce  the  latest  machinery 
and  inventions.  That  was  accounted  for  partly  bv  the  fact  that  they  were  paying 
higher  wages  and  working  the  men  less  nours  than  many  of  the  private  com- 
panies, princiiMdl^r  in  tramways,  and  they  therefore  felt  the  desirabihty  of  having 
as  much  labor-saving  machinery  as  possible.  In  the  next  place,  they  could  borrow 
money  much  cheaper  and  get  a  good  deal  more  of  it,  the  city  crecut  being  much 
better  than  that  of  a  private  company,  and  they  therefore  were  willing  to  put  in 
the  very  best  machinery  without  very  much  regard  for  exx)ense,  although  they 
had  always  to  have  it  properly  recommended  by  competent  engineers,  and  they 
had  to  have  it  submitted  virtually  to  engineers  selected  bv  the  central  board  of 
trade  or  local  government  board.  There  was  full  supervision  to  see  that  there 
was  no  abuse  In  the  matter.  Then  municipalities  also  have  the  tendency  to 
reduce  prices  in  their  undertakings,  and  those  reductions  surprise  them  in  their 
results.  Consumption  is  increased  even  more  than  expectea,  preventing  a  loss 
which  otherwise  might  have  resulted.  The  companies  are  a  little  slower  about 
any  initiative  in  the  reduction  of  rates— they  are  getting  a  good  thing  and  they  do 
not  care  to  run  a  risk  of  losing  it.  The  municipality,  however,  is  mrectly  influ- 
enced by  public  opinion  and  reduces  the  charges.    There  is  one  other  advantage. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  made  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  tne 
service  rendered  by  the  municipality  and  the  private  corporations,  and  I  was 
going  to  ask  if  you  made  a  comparison  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  gas  by  the 
private  and  municipal  plants?— A.  Yes.    I  was  especially  trying  to  study  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation?— A.  There  was  very  slight  differ- 
ence in  operating  expenses  aside  from  interest  and  dividends.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  better  opportunity  for  studying  it  in  the  case  of  gas  tlum  in  the  other  case,  and 
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so  I  especially  stndied  it  there.  I  found  that  Field's  analysis,  which  is  the  recog- 
nized standard  authority  all  over  the  world,  groups  a  lot  of  companies  together, 
and  shows  verv  slight  differences  in  operating  expenses.  Then  I  made  other 
studies,  and  talked  with  en^neers  in  manv  places.  They  said  that  there  might 
be  an  increased  labor  cost  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  in  municipalities  they 
put  in  more  machinery,  which  counterbalanced  any  tendency  to  increase  the  labor 
cost,  making  a  net  result  of  sliohtly  lower  operating  expenses  before  you  get  to  any 
Question  of  dividends  at  all.  That  was  rather  surprising.  One  might  expect  to 
find  that  public  management  would  be  a  little  less  efficient.  They  all  admitted 
that  thev  had  to  be  a  little  bit  careful  to  always  try  to  get  the  workingmen  to 
realize  that  they  were  now  working  for  the  public,  and  not  working  where  they 
would  not  be  properly  supervised  and  could  safely  shirk,  but  althougn  they  had  to 
face  that  difficulty,  they  had  not  been  much  injured  by  it,  and  in  many  cases  not 
at  aU;  Scotland  especially  not  at  all. 

Q.  I  understand,  then,  that  you  found  that  the  labor  cost  was  slightl^r  increased, 
but  that  the  net  cost  in  the  production  of  a  thousand  feet  of  gas,  we  will  say,  was 
a  trifle  less  than  in  the  case  of  private  companies,  because  of  the  improved  machin- 
erv  that  was  frequently  used? — A.  That  was  almost  right;  not  quite.  The  actual 
labor  cost  was  not  increased.  It  might  have  been  increased  had  not  machinery 
often  been  substituted  for  labor.  If  thev  had  kept  the  old  machinery,  they  prob- 
ably would  have  had  a  slightly  increased  labor  cost,  but  they  put  in  so  much  new 
machinery  that  the  actual  results,  when  you  come  to  tabulate  them,  of  the  cost  of 
labor  per  thousand  feet  was  less,  as  well  as  the  salary  account,  although  the  men 
were  being  paid  bettor  wages. 

Q.  But  the  net  cost  of  production,  then,  exclusive  of  dividends  and  investments, 
was  less? — A.  Yes,  was  less;  but  tiie  difference  was  not  large;  it  was  very  slight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  I  understand  the  introduction  of  better  machin- 
ery and  better  appUances  reduced  the  number  emploved? — A.  It  vbtually  did 
that.  The  way  the]^  frequently  manage  it  is  this:  The  municipal  plants  are 
growing  rapidly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  thejr  cheapen  the  price,  or  that  the  com- 
munities are  growing.  Now,  the  introduction  of  this  macninery  does  not  usually 
lead  to  the  discharge  of  men,  but  it  enables  them  to  get  along  without  adding  to 
the  force  with  the  increased  consumption,  so  that  it  results  virtually  in  less 
labor,  although  it  might  not  result  in  the  actual  discharge  of  anybody.  They 
always  let  some  men  go  in  summer  on  account  of  less  consumption  of  gas  than 
in  winter.  In  thefalTthev  would  itot,  perhai>s,  put  on  as  many  men,  the  machin- 
ery being  gradually  introduced  and  being  accompanied  with  such  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  output  all  the  time.  There  is  actually  a  less  number  of  laborers 
for  a  given  output  than  there  would  be  if  they  had  not  had  the  machinery,  of 
course. 

I  was  goin^  to  speak  of  one  other  result,  namely,  the  moral  results  on  the 
council,  tnat  is,  a  better  class  of  men  have  been  willing  to  go  into  the  city  coun- 
cils and  are  even  eager  to  go  in.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  that  that  I  came 
across  was  at  Birmingham,  although  I  was  confronted  with  it  everywhere. 
Years  ago,  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  the  lead  in  securing  public  management 
of  gas  works  at  Birmingham,  it  was  under  private  management,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  a  very  able  man.  His  son  is  now,  1  understand,  either  chairman  of  the 
gas  committee  or  is  seeking  to  be  its  chairman  of  the  gas  committee.  He  is  in  the 
council  and  his  great  ambition  is,  as  chairman  of  the  gas  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  make  as  great  a  record  in  the  city  of  making  the  gas  works  as  his  father 
made  in  running  the  private  gas  works  under  the  old  concQtions.  Otherwise  that 
man  never  would  have  wanted  to  ^t  in  the  city  council  at  all.  In  p^eneral,  I  have 
discovered  a  tendency  for  the  business  men,  the  energetic  and  upright  leaders  of 
the  community,  to  have  an  ambition  to  serve  on  these  committees  that  manage 
great  financial  interests  more  than  formerly  prevailed,  and  it  is  beginning,  I 
think,  to  reach  down  and  affect  the  engineers  and  superintendents,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  ultimately  reach  the  labor  forces;  but  it  is  rather  recent  yet 
and  tnat  remains  to  be  seen. 

Now,  in  America  the  resulto  of  munici^l  ownership  are  mostly  confined  to 
water,  since  there  is  very  little  else  except  in  electric  lighting,  which  I  will  speak 
of  in  a  moment.  It  is  very  difficult  to  study  the  water  question  satisfactorily, 
because  of  the  enormous  character  of  the  study  and  the  little  information  that  we 
have.  That  is  true  of  all  municipal  matters  in  America — the  lack  of  uniform 
accounting  in  either  publicly  managed  enterprises  or  privately  managed  monox>- 
olies  accounts  for  that.  But  some  things  seem  to  stand  out  very  clearlyin  the 
water  question,  from  all  the  facte  atteined,  sudi  as  the  late  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  other  reporte  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  the  things  that  stands  out  most  conspicuously  is  that  the  charges  are  lower 
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nsnally  under  public  management.  Another  fact  usually  is  the  increased  number 
of  fire  nydorants  and  the  extensions  of  mains  to  suburbs  to  supply  all  the  commu- 
nity. Following  that,  although  it  has  not  been  very  much  investigated,  there  . 
seems  to  be  often  some  tendency  to  reduce  fire  risks,  fire  hazards,  and  all  that. 
There  is  a  ^owing[  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  municipal  waterworks — ^the 
number  is  increasing.  Not  long  ago  I  noticed  that  in  our  largest  cities  there 
was  only,  I  think,  one  instance  or  a  waterworks  that  originally  started  in  public 
hands  going  back  to  private  ownership,  and  that  one,  New  Orleans,  has  returned 
to  city  management.  In  the  same  hst  of  over  fifty  largest  cities  there  are  ^ 
instances  of  change  from  private  to  public  management. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Could  you  furnish  us  with  either  a  list  or  summary  of 
the  number  of  cities  of,  say,  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  which  have  the  munici- 
pal water  plant  and  those  whose  water  plants  are  in  private  hands?— A.  Yes;  I 
can.  Of  the  78  cities  of  over  50,000  population  in  1900  only  the  following  19  have 
private  ownership  of  waterworks:  Sa,n  Francisco,  Cal.;  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Scranton,  Pa.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Oakland,  Cal.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
TJtica,  N.  Y.;  Peoria,  111.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Kansas  City,  Eans.;  Portland,  Me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  the  claim  made  by  the  advocates  of  pri- 
vate ownership  that  an  advantage,  which  is  only  an  apparent  advantage,  is  given 
to  municipal  ownership  by  the  fact  that  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  is 
not  reckoned  as  an  element  of  the  cost  of  the  municipal  plants? — A.  I  will  take 
that  up  right  now,  although  I  had  planned  to  speak  about  the  electric  light,  hav- 
ing spoken  of  water,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  right  here.  The  common  com- 
parisons that  we  come  across  of  the  charges  and  profits  of  municipal  plants  in 
this  country  are  criticised  with  considerable  justice.  Unless  the  plant  has  been 
paid  for  out  of  the  net  earnings,  as  in  some  cases  is  true,  like  the  Kichmond  Gas 
Works  and  Philadelphia  Qas  Works,  and  in  many  other  cases,  hundreds  of  them — 
unless  the  plant  has  been  paid  for  out  of  the  nei  earnings,  interest  on  the  cost 
must  be  included  in  the  expenses.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  taxes  which  a  private 
company  would  pay  if  it  was  managing  it. 

Q.  If  the  interest  is  reckoned,  and  the  taxes  paid  by  the  private  corporation, 
does  not  the  consumer  have  to  pay  it? — ^A.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  answer 
this  way:  In  comparing  a  pubhc  and  private  plant,  account  will  naturally  be 
taken  of  the  difference  in  charges.  Assume  that  the  advantage  is,  as  it  probably 
would  be,  on  the  side  of  the  municipality.  Then  we  want  to  supplement  that  by 
the  (juestion  whether  the  municipal  plant  has  counted  in  its  cost  all  ite  expenses. 
Having  already  put  down  as  an  advantage  the  difference  in  price,  we  can  not 
count  that  over  again.  But  now  we  will  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  the  total 
income  to  the  city  from  the  plant  was,  and  then  how  much  of  that  went  to  operat- 
ing expenses;  secondly,  how  much  would  have  been  absorbed  in  interest;  third, 
how  much  the  loss  is  in  taxes,  which  would  have  been  paid  if  a  private  company 
had  been  supplying  the  product. 

Q.  Would  not  the  private  corporation  have  charged  that  cost  to  the  consumer 
in  the  price  of  the  product  delivered? — A.  That  is  true. 

(^.  Well,  then,  in  the  last  analysis  is  not  the  cost  piled  up  by  the  private  corpo- 
ration?— A.  I  see  what  you  mean.  I  think  perhaps  I  can  explain  the  situation  all 
right  so  we  will  both  agree  on  it.  If  you  are  comparing  what  the  public  plant  is 
charging  in  this  city,  we  will  say,  for  water,  with  what  a  private  company  would 
charge,  then  your  point  of  view  is  correct.  If  you  are  comparing  what  the  cost 
of  water  may  be  in  Washington,  under  public  ownership,  with  what  it  might  be 
in  some  other  city  actually  supplying  to-day  under  private  ownership,  then  you 
agree  with  me,  and  that  is  the  way  the  comparisons  are  usually  made. 

Now,  to  go  on  with  the  water  question  one  step  farther.  I  think  I  have  come 
across  a  ^eat  many  waterworks  engineers  that  seemed  to  have  a  great  sense  of 
public  spirit  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise,  who  were  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  connected  with  a  public  enterprise,  and  I  believe  are  doing 
as  good  work  as  is  done  anywhere  in  the  country.  The  sentiment  is  becoming' 
almost  overwhelming  that  water  should  be  owned  and  managed  by  the  commu- 
nity. The  question  at  issue  more  relates  to  gas,  electric  lighte,  and  street  rail- 
ways. I  think  the  principles  are  very  much  the  same  in  those  cases,  but  it  is  only 
a  question  of  expediency  how  fast  to  go.  I  do  not  exx>ect  we  can  go  suddenly 
from  one  system  to  another.  I  believe,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  will  admit 
the  tendency  is  toward  municipal  ownership.  I  do  not  expect,  however,  it  will 
become  universal  in  our  lifetime,  but  that  it  will  grow  relatively  faster  than  pri- 
vate ownership  seems  to  me  the  teaching  of  history. 

That  is  true  of  electric  lighting.    I  was  going  to  say  with  regard  to  electric 
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lighting  that  while  the  amonnt  of  capital  invested  in  pnblic  electric-light  plants  Ib 
bnt  a  small  percentag[e  of  the  total,  that  is  not  quite  fair  evidence  of  the  interest 
in  the  subject  of  municipal  management  of  electric-lighting  plants.  These  plants 
are  kept  back  by  hostile  legislation.  Many  legislatures  are  so  much  dommated 
by  the  interests  opposed  to  public  management  that  they  refuse  to  allow  cities  to 
operate  plants.  Especially  do  they  refuse  to  allow  them  to  sell  electric  light  to 
private  consumers,  and  that  very  much  checks  the  growth  of  these  plimts;  or 
they  pass  laws  regulating  the  terms  under  which  they  must  purchase  private 
plants. 

Q.  Like  Massachusetts? — ^A.  Like  Massachusetts;  and  Connecticut  is  still  worse; 
but,  despite  all  this,  these  plants  are  growing.  I  think  some  of  the  best  electric- 
light  plants  of  the  country  are  now  public  plants,  as  in  Chicago  and  Detroit. 
Under  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Ellicott,  backed  up  by  civil-service  rules, 
the  cost  of  ox>eration  m  Chicago  fell  from  about  $96.76  in  1895,  for  arc  lights,  to 
$55.93  in  1899.  I  may  say  the  ChicajB^o  plant  is  the  largest  electric  street  hghting 
plant  in  the  world  owned  by  a  municipality. 

In  Allegheny,  with  1 ,300  arc  lights,  the  operating  expenses  last  year  were  $47.35. 
Add  4  per  cent  interest,  and  even  5  per  cent  for  depreciation,  and  add  such  taxes 
as  a  private  corporation  would  have  paid,  and  you  only  bring  it  up  to  $71.17. 

In  Detroit,  which  has  about  2,000  arc  lights  under  public  management,  the 
operating  expenses  last  year  were  $40.30  per  arc  Ught. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  Are  each  of  the  same  candlejwwer? — ^A.  Yes;  each 
are  of  the  same  candlepower — about  2,000  nominally. 

Interest  at  4  per  cent  on  cost  adds  $12.89.  Depreciation,  at  8  per  cent,  would  add 
$10.12.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Detroit  electric-light  commission.  And 
taxes,  such  as  a  private  company  would  pay  in  that  city,  adds  $3.14,  bringing  the 
total  to  $66.45.  Now,  I  do  not  ^ve  these  various  figures  to  contrast  the  three 
cities,  where  prices  of  coal,  etc.,  differ,  but  to  contrast  the  charges  there  with  the 
average  charges  in  large  privately  owned  electric-light  plants  in  big  cities. 

Take  Allegheny,  for  example.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  this  year,  out  until  this 
year  Pittsburg,  right  across  the  river,  was  paying  $95  to  $100  for  the  same  Idnd 
of  arc  light  that  Allegheny  was  getting  for  less  than  $75,  including  sinking-fund 
charges. 

So  take  Detroit.  When  Detroit  was  considering  the  construction  of  a  lighting 
plant  5  or  6  years  ago,  the  best  bid  they  could  get  was  $102  a  year  on  a  10-year 
contract.  The  first  year  or  two  it  cost  them  about  $102,  after  allowing  for  interest 
and  sinking-fund  charges.  The  cost  was  reduced  steadily  until,  as  I  just  said,  last 
year,  after  allowing  interest  and  depreciation  charges,  they  brought  the  cost  to 
only  two-thirds  of  the  best  contract  the  city  could  get  at  the  time  when  it  entered 
upon  the  construction  of  its  plant.  And  yet  Detroit  has  been  handicapped  bv  not 
having  the  economies  which  would  have  resulted  if  it  could  have  also  sold  to 
private  consumers,  and  the  additional  advantage  that  many  lighting  plants  get, 
particularly  in  England,  and  private  companies  in  this  country,  wnere  they  are 
under  the  same  management  as  electric  street  railways  and  where  from  the  same 
power  plant  they  furnish  power  for  all  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Can  you  tell  us  by  making  a  comparison  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  these  municipally  owned  electric  lighting  plants  are  allowed  to  do  com- 
mercial lighting  in  this  country  and  in  England? — A.  In  England  all  of  the  pub- 
lic plants  are  allowed  to  do  commercial  lighting;  in  this  country  but  a  small 
proportion  of  them,  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  upon  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  these  facts  are  available.  That  is  one  point  that  would  be  very  good 
to  investigate.    In  Massachusetts  they  are  allowed  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  municipally  owned  electric 
lighting  plants  in  this  country  are  doing  what  is  generally  termea  public  lighting 
only? — ^A.  That  is  true.  It  seems  to  be  the  theory  that  the  city  is  not  justified  in 
doing  commercial  lighting;  that  its  functions  should  be  that  of  lighting  its  own 
streets;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  city  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  its  people.  The  moment  you  recognize  that  lighting  is  itself  a 
monopoly,  although  of  course  it  is  right  to  treat  the  private  company  already  in 
the  field  fairly,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  nought  out.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  city  going 
ahead  without  any  consideration  for  the  existing  company,  although  I  do  not 
agree  either  with  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  compels  such  a  high  price. 

In  considering  the  development  of  the  electric  light,  I  tried  to  make  a  good 
many  comparisons  in  this  little  book  on  municipal  monopolies,  published  by 
Crowell;  and  I  notice  Carroll  D.  Wright,  on  a  slightly  larger  scs^e,  made  compari- 
sons in  his  last  report,  selecting  and  classifying  plants,  public  and  private,  in 
groux>s  according  to  the  number  of  hours  and  according  to  their  magnitude.  I 
attempted  to  do  it  according  to  the  cost  of  coal,  too,  for  that  is  a  very  important 
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factor.  Both  his  fignres  and  mine  indicate  the  snperiority  of  municipal  opera- 
tions. When  I  classified  all  the  plants  of  the  large  industries  together,  fiiere 
were  a  few  plants  that  had  been  sold  and  sone  back  to  private  management;  but 
I  have  noticed  in  my  attempts  to  study  it  for  some  years  that  for  every  plant  that 
has  gone  back  to  private  management  there  are  probably  20  that  have  turned 
from  private  to  public.  And,  further,  we  speak  of  some  public  plants  having 
been  nnancial  failures,  but  you  will  see  even  some  private  companies  that  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy  and  failure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  investigated  the  cause  of  these  fail- 
ures?— A.  Generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  these  failures  has  been  the  spoils  sys- 
tem in  politics.  I  should  say  broadly  that  was  the  chief  factor.  Sometimes  there 
has  been  connected  with  it  the  lack  of  general  business  sense  in  the  council,  lead- 
ing to  the  selection  of  a  poor  engineer  or  to  not  improving  the  plant  sufficiently 
and  equipping  it  up  to  date.  That  is  another  factor.  The  two  generally  are  apt 
to  go  together.  But  it  is  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  movement  that  despite 
these  tremendous  drawbacks  it  is  still  growing  so  rapidly.  I  do  think  its  growth  is 
fresLtly  restricted  by  these  handicaps,  and  that  there  will  come  a  new  interest 
in  the  improvement  cff  municipal  government  when  there  is  brought  home  to  the 
people  more  than  it  has  thus  far  been  the  relation  between  the  reform  in  govern- 
ment, civil-service  reform,  etc.,  and  the  i)ossibility  of  extending  the  management 
of  the  monopolistic  industries.  Now,  I  am  not  a  socialist,  and  do  not  believe  that 
all  industries  should  1^  owned  and  controlled  by  the  x)eople.  I  think  where  com- 
petition continues  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  I  expect  that  com- 
petition will  always  continue  in  many  lines  of  business;  but  where  competition 
breaks  down  of  its  own  weight,  and  monopoly  comes  by  apparently  an  evolution 
of  things,  then  the  public  must  control  it  m  some  way,  I  do  not  even  say  they 
have  the  present  capacity  to  own  and  operate  all  of  them,  but  they  should  begin  by 
learning  through  publicity  of  accounts  what  profits  these  monopolies  are  making, 
and  by  seeing  what  can  be  done  through  regulation  and  taxation.  But  experi- 
ments in  municipal  operation  should  be  at  once  undertaken  and  the  causes  of 
success  or  failure  should  be  carefully  studied  and  widely  noted. 

I  was  going  to  say  right  here,  I  tmnk  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  civil-service 
reform  ndovement  thus  far  in  this  country  has  been,  not  that  the  leaders  of  it  have 
not  had  the  best  intentions,  but  they  did  not  have  popular  sympathies  and  wanted 
after  reforming  the  Government  to  put  it  on  the  shelf  and  have  it  do  nothing. 
As  a  friend  of  mine  said  the  other  day,  he  did  not  see  what  great  advantage  there 
was  in  trying  to  get  a  reformed  g^overnment  which  was  not  to  do  anything 
afterwards.  But  when  people  begin  to  see  a  connection  between  the  improving 
of  the  Government  and  having  it  practically  useful  in  a  cooi)erative  way,  and  in 
bringing  them  to  that  possibflity  of  living  more  remote  from  the  city  through 
cheap  transportation,  cheap  fuel,  cheap  light,  and  all  that — for  gas  is  coming 
more  and  more  in  use  for  fuel — and  cheap  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  which 
I  have  not  touched  upon  to-day,  and  so  on,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  that  popu- 
lar interest  in  having  the  Government  better  managed. 

Q.  How  far  will  perpetual  franchises  interfere  with  municipal  ownership? — 
A.  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  the 
employ  of  large  private  companies,  that  if  the  time  comes — and  they  believe  it 
will— when  the  public  is  ready  to  treat  these  companies  as  they  treat  each  other, 
or,  even  without  goins^  as  far  as  that,  when  it  is  simply  desired  to  exercise  what 
legal  rights  the  x)eople  nave,  they  will  find  ways  of  both  regulation  and  of  securing  a 
purchase  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Most  of  these  franchises  have  defects  in  them. 
There  is  many  a  street  railway  company  in  America  that  has  f aUed  to  secure  a 
franchise  for  some  connection  in  the  street,  and  they  have  constantly  to  go  to  the 
councils  for  some  further  extensions,  rights  to  tear  up  the  streets,  etc.;  and  then 
in  other  cases  there  are  reserved  rights  which  the  courts  are  coming  more  and 
more  generally  to  recognize  in  the  State  legislatures  to  regulate  charges  and  to 
tax  by  special  forms  of  taxation  monopolistic  earnings.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  when  the  people  really  wish  to  take  hold  of  this  question  they  will  find 
very  many  legal  ways  to  get  at  it  without  any  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, ana  that  the  courts  will  find  ways  to  sustain  them. 

(2-  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  will  be  somewhat  in  the  way  the  perpetual  fran- 
chise of  the  steamboat  route  on  the  Hudson  was,  which  was  afterwards  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional?— «A.  Yes;  it  will  be  that.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  the  city  of  New  York  say  that  he  thought  a  50-year  fran- 
chise was  much  more  safe  than  a  perpetual,  and  much  less  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  courts— or  a  99-year  franchise,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  that  there  are  certain  points  that  a  commission  like  this  could  very  well 
study  up  and  devote  a  little  time  to,  if  so  disposed.    One  is  the  comparison  of  the 
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labor  conditions  in  pnblic  and  private  managed  monopolies  in  this  country — the 
study  of  the  wages,  I  mean,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  tenure  of  employment  in  pub- 
lic and  private  gas  companies,  street  railways,  electric-light  and  water  works. 
That  would  furnish  many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  two  systems.  Again, 
municipal  accounting.  And  third,  I  think  it  might  be  a  very  excellent  thing  to 
tabulate  all  the  facts  that  have  thus  far  been  gathered  in  this  country  and 
Eurox)e,  where  authoritative  investigations  have  been  made  on  this  subject. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  There  has  been  a  late  committee  in  Parliament  on  par- 
liamentary trading.  It  has  not  made  a  report  yet,  but  it  has  taken  testimony 
all  last  year — had  a  stack  of  testimony  that  high  [indicating]  that  has  not 
been  accessible  to  American  readers  or  to  many  in  Enrox)e.  Wow,  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  to  cull  the  facts  out  of  that  testimony.  And  tlie  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  issued  a  volume  as  large  as  this  lower  one  here 
[indicating] .  That  has  only  a  veiysmall  amount  of  tabulation  and  classification 
compared  to  the  amount  of  data.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  extracted  from 
that  report  than  has  been  done.  There  are  other  investigations  that  might  well 
be  put  through  the  crucible  and  out  of  it  come  a  digest  of  what  has  been  gathered. 
This  ^ould  be  done  in  a  perfectly  scientific  spirit,  without  attempting  to  prove 
anything,  but  just  finding  out  what  facts  we  have  and  what  they  tend  to  show,  so 
far  as  they  are  authoritative.  Then,  if  the  commission  care  to  go  into  it,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  select  some  of  the  leading  public  and  private  plants 
in  America — ^not  all,  by  any  meana^  but  a  limited  number,  perhaps  !&  waterworks 
of  each  kind,  and  so  of  electric-lighting  plants.  You  can  not  go  beyond  that, 
because  there  are  not  as  many  public  street  railways  now  as  in  these  other  depail- 
ments;  but  have  the  best  investigation  possible  of  those  plants  as  typical  with 
regard  to  their  enterprise,  with  regard  to  their  engfineering  conditions,  whether 
they  are  paying,  whicn  plants  are  most  up  to  date  considering  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  which  plants  have  the  best  results  in  operating  expenses,  in  treatment  of 
labor,  and  all  that ,  and  in  charges,  and  so  on.  A  very  interesting  comparison  could 
be  made  along  that  line ,  I  am  very  sure ,  if  the  commission  cared  to  go  mto  it.  Then 
it  could  work  out  the  capitalization  of  these  companies  and  the  extent  to  which 
ownership  is  becoming  consolidated.  It  would  oe  a  very  interesting  thing  to 
make  a  study  of  the  few  sjmdicates  that  have  such  weight  and  such  widely 
extended  interests  all  over  the  country  in  these  enterprises;  the  street-railway 
interests  and  gas  interests  as  well  being  not  only  consolidated,  as  I  say,  in  one 
city,  but  the  same  people  controlling  them  in  one  city  are  controlling  them  in 
others.  You  will  find  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  directors  are  having  a 
very  large  interest  in  gas  and  street-railway  enterprises  all  over  the  country.  That 
would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  bring  out,  I  think. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Fhilups.)  You  spoke  of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  mentioned  that  somewhat  vaguely. 

Q.  Will  you  please  ^ve  us  some  information  on  that? — ^A.  I  will;  a  little.  In 
England  this  summer  I  found  the  municipal  operation  of  telephones  extending 
very  rapidly.  I  visited  the  telephone  exchange  m  Glasgow,  where  the  municipal- 
ity will  soon  begin  placing  telephones  for  10,000  or  15,000  subscribers;  and  in 
London  they  are  soon  to  begin;  and  the  charges  are  going  to  be  less,  scarcely  more 
than  one-half  what  the  private  companies  have  been  charing.  The  Government 
owns  the  trunk  line  in  England  connecting  the  various  cities,  and  then  the  munic- 
ipalities are  going  to  construct,  and  are  constructing  in  some  cases,  plants  for 
tneir  districts.  Tne  work,  of  course,  has  not  gone  on  far  enough  yet  to  know 
what  the  results  wiU  be.  They  are  looking  forward  with  great  conndence;  and  in 
some  other  countries  where  tney  have  been  managing  the  telephones  for  some 
time,  like  Norway  and  Sweden  and  some  portions  of  Germany,  there  has  been  very 
much  satisfaction ;  ai^d  that  is  one  reason  why  they  are  going  into  it  so  much  in  Eng- 
land. I  think  that  in  this  country  there  is  quite  an  opportunity  for  municipal- 
ities to  develop  telephone  service  in  connection  with  the  police  and  fire-alarm 
system,  and  to  extend  gradually.  I  noticed  some  little  tendency  that  way  in 
Chicago,  until  a  gi-eatly  reduced  rate  was  made  to  the  city  by  the  company. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  consumer  it  would  be  quite  an  advantage  to 
develop  telephone  service  in  this  way  if  you  can  not  secure  a  reduced  rate  for 
service  in  any  other  way.  In  fact,  I  like  to  see  municipal  activity  develop  on 
general  principles.  I  think  it  tends  to  increase  the  interest  in  government;  it 
tends  to  increase,  I  think,  our  faith  in  democracy  if  a  city  finds  it  is  able  to  man- 
age such  monopolies  as  those  we  are  sx>eaking  of.  Still,  I  am  not  wedded  to  it, 
and,  I  think,  in  many  cases  the  public  are  not  ready  for  it.  In  many  cases  we 
have  got  to  go  through  a  x)eriod  of  attempted  regulation  before  the  people  are 
ready  for  public  ownership  and  operation,  and  regulation  will  not  hurt  anything 
for  any  of  us,  and  the  more  light  we  can  have  and  the  more  publicity  the  better; 
then  we  will  know  more  fully  what  we  do  need. 
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Q.  (By  Mr. A. L.Harris.)  Itisnot nmver8allynsed,isit,likewater?— A.  That 
is  true;  and  yet  it  is  astonismng  how  much  the  telephone  will  be  used  when  it  is 
reduced.  I  lived  in  a  town  in  Kansas-^Manhattan — for  two  years,  where  the 
rate  was  abnormally  low,  although  it  was  owned  by  a  private  company.  But 
that  company  was  enterprising  and  believed  that  it  could  make  more  money  by 
low  charges,  and  it  did  make  over  10  per  cent.  But  the  charge  in  that  town  for 
household  use  was  only  $1  a  month.  To  be  sure  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
could  afford  to  do  that  in  an  enormously  large  city,  for  this  exception  applies 
there  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  cost  increases  with  the  size  of  the  plant,  and 
in  most  other  lines  of  business  it  decreases.  The  number  of  connections  you 
have  with  others  tends  to  increase  the  operating  expenses  somewhat  per  phone, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  the  large  charges  in  general  in  cities.  In  ^nsas  that 
low  price  lea  to  almost  everyone  having  a  telephone.  A  dollar  a  month  for 
houses,  and  a  little  more  in  stores,  led  to  almost  every  family  and  every  merchant 
having  a  telephone.  And  I  think  that  reasonable  charges  for  telephone  service  in 
this  cotmtry  would  lead  to  more  than  double  its  use.  It  would  also  lead  to  x)eople 
of  more  moderate  income,  of  $1,000  or  $1,200,  using  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Do  you  know  how  many  telephones  there  were  in  that 
exchange,  approximatelv?  How  much  of  a  city  was  it?— A.  It  was  a  little  over 
8,000,  aside  from  the  college. 

<^.  Did  the  company  make  any  money  at  those  rates?— A.  It  did;  it  made  good 
dividends. 

This  company  that  I  referred  to  had  220  phones  in  that  town  of  3,000  popula- 
tion, of  which  170  were  in  houses  and  50  business  phones.  When  you  think  that 
8,000  population  only  means  about  600  families,  220  phones  means  one  phone  in 
every  three  families. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phixups.)  Have  you  any  remedial  legislation  to  suggest  along 
these  lines?— A.  I  would  suggest  that  the  true  legislation  probably  will  have  to 
be  State  legislation;  but  tms  commission  can  recommend  uniformity  of  State 
legislation  along  certain  lines,  and  it  might  very  well  recommend  also  that  a  Gov- 
ernment department — I  suggest  the  Department  of  Labor— might  continue  its 
investigations  and  systematize  the  bookkeeping  of  cities  by  an  investigation  of 
their  accounts  and  a  report  upon  them  annufuly.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  recently  made  an  investigation  of  cities  of  over  80,000  population.  It 
might  be  urged  to  keep  it  up  and  extend  it  down  to  cities  of  smaller  size. 

Q.  But  it  has  no  authority  to  dictate  any  form  of  bookkeeping — the  Department 
of  Labor? — A.  No;  but  it  would  have  an  influence  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  need  of  it,  the  more  it  tries  to  get  this  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  find,  as  the  result  of  this  investigation,  that 
the  law  requiring  that  in  Massachusetts,  as  applied  to  electric-Hght  companies, 
has  worked  satisfactorily? — ^A.  That  feature  of  it  has,  I  am  sure.  I  understand 
the  gas  people  themselves  and  the  electric-light  people  say  that  in  private  manage- 
ment it  has  led  them  to  observe  how  much  better  some  companies  were  doing 
than  others,  and  has  led  them  to  introduce  improvements,  so  that  they  do  not 
object  to  it  in  that  respect  if  it  does  not  lead  to  too  much  agitation  over  reducing 
prices.    They  do  not  like  that,  of  course. 

As  to  recommendations  further,  there  might  be  recommendations  to  the  States 
as  to  the  conferring  upon  the  State  auditor  the  power  to  investigate  every  year 
and  audit  the  accounts  of  quasi-public  corporations  using  the  streets  and  also  the 
accounts  of  municipalities.  I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  suggestion  which 
would  not  frighten  anybody  and  is  right  along  the  line  of  what  is  needed.  There 
is  nothing  radical  about  it  really,  and  yet  it  is  really  radical  in  its  results  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  can  be  done.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
commission  had  better  make  any  positive  recommendations  as  to  the  policy  of 
ownership.  I  think  the  people  will  depide  that  question  as  they  get  the  informa- 
tion. But  what  the  coiamission  can  well  do  is  to  get  all  the  information  possible 
and  then  suggest  ways  by  which  more  can  be  gotten  in  every  State  ana  in  the 
National  Gk>vemment. 

I  would  bring  out  this  point,  as  to  me  it  is  a  very  important  one  in  considering 
questions  of  municipal  activity.  It  is  suggested.  How  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of 
the  spoils  system?  I  have  referred  to  that  already,  but  I  want  to  say  this  further. 
We  see  under  private  management  the  efforts  of  these  vastly  influential  and 
wealthv  companies  to  keep  their  old  franchises  or  to  get  better  ones  or  to  escape 
their  share  of  taxation.  They  are  in  pontics  now.  I  was  told  only  the  other 
day  by  a  very  intelligent  employee  of  a  certain  gas  company  that  all  the  employ- 
ees in  that  large  company,  although  it  was  privately  owned,  had  ito  be  recom- 
mended to  their  places  by  the  political  boss  pf  their  precinct,  and  had  to  keep  up 
their  membership  in  the  organization  in  order  to  retain  their  positions.    When 
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the  Philadelphia  gas  works  were  still  nnder  public  hands,  they  were  buying  40 

r^r  cent  of  their  gas  from  the  private  company  which  afterwards  leased  the  whole, 
heard  the  sax>erintendent  say  to  an  investigating  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
senate  that  they  always  took  their  employees  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia aldermen,  and  that  they  did  not  keep  them  more  than  an  hour  if  they  were 
inefficient.  In  fact,  they  were  not  anxious  to  keep  a  great  many  of  them  a  long 
time,  because,  he  said,  '*  The  more  different  people  we  can  hire  in  a  given  month 
the  more  aldeimen  we  can  please  the  more  times."  These  companies  are  in  poli- 
tics, in  other  words,  now,  and  they  are  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  factors  in 
politics;  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  easier  to  convince  the  people  of  the  need  of 
civil-service  reform  and  ousiness  efficiency  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion connected  with  this  relation  of  private  companies  to  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative bodies.  In  directing  work  against  the  evil  conditions  of  the  present  sx)oilB 
system  we  do  not  encounter  very  much  sympathy  from  the  leading  business  men, 
the  powerful  interests  of  a  community.  One  can  express  his  antipathy  to  the  spoils 
system,  can  work  against  it  very  hard,  and  his  local  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, the  circulation  of  his  paper  and  his  position  in  any  line  of  activity,  as  a 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  professional  man,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much  hurt. 
But  let  him  come  out  with  equal  energy  to  prevent  certain  influences  controlling 
the  granting  of  franchises  in  the  way  they  are  granted,  and  demand  better  ref- 
lation, and,  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  he  finds  his  clients  of  the  most  profitable  type  falling 
away;  he  is  apt  to  find,  if  he  is  a  business  man,  more  or  less  influence  working 
against  him;  advertising  will  fall  away  from  his  paper,  and  in  every  other  line 
the  results  will  be  the  same.  And  so  I  think  it  is  really  harder  to  improve  the 
regulation  of  private  management  than  it  is  to  reform  the  abuses  of  public  man- 
agement. Stul,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  from  that — and  I  have  rei)eated  that  sev- 
eral times — ^that  any  change  can  be  sudden;  but  I  believe  there  are  evils  and 
dangers  in  public  management  that  will  have  to  be  very  fully  recognized  and 
very  carefully  guarded  against.  We  need  not  expect  that  we  are  going  to  jump 
into  the  millennium;  omy  I  believe  the  process  will  lie  in  the  direction  of 
municipal  manaKement  in  those  lines,  even  if  it  only  goes  as  far  as  it  has  fi^one  in 
England,  until  naif  the  cities  have  publicly  owned  gas  works  and  half  have 
private  management.  The  private  companies  in  England  do  not  oppose  the  pub- 
lic as  they  do  here,  because  of  the  fact  that  half  of  the  cities  are  under  public 
management  in  those  things  and  the  other  companies  know  that  they  will  be 
in  danger  if  they  do  not  look  out.  The  principle  of  competition  is  an  admira- 
ble thing.  I  think  we  should  have  a  greater  approach  to  equality  in  this  coun- 
try between  the  cities  that  are  owning  and  the  cities  that  are  not  owning  at  all. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  an  admirable  eicample  of  public  and  private  manage- 
ment of  street  railways.  Since  it  was  taken  over  by  private  management  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  fault-finding  and  dissatisfaction  tiian  there  was  before.  It  is 
now  practically  under  private  management.  It  gave  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  admirable  examples  of  public  management  we  have — bright  at  the  doors  of 
New  York  and  Brookljm. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  whether  one-half  of  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain  nave  street  railways  under  municipal  ox>eration? — A.  Just  about  one- 
half,  I  should  say.  I  can  ^et  more  exact  details  on  that.  About  one-half  of  all 
the  electric  energy  supplied  for  the  combined  purposes  of  street  railways  and 
lighting  is  municipal.  Xiocal  authorities  in  Great  Britain  own  520  miles  out  of 
987  and  operate  233. 

Q.  Those  two  enterprises — ^the  street  railways  and  the  lighting — go  together? — 
A.  There  is  more  and  more  tendency  to  have  the  same  power  stations. 

Q.  Is  there  a  common  universal  fare  on  street  railways  there? — ^A.  No;  they 
have  a  system,  which  I  do  not  like  very  well,  of  ^aduated  fares  according  to 
distance.  That  is  found  in  private  management  just  as  much  as  it  is  in  public 
management.  The  tendency  under  public  management  is  to  increase  the  dis- 
tance you  can  ride  for  a  given  fare,  and  a  few  cities  are  talking  of  soon  introduc- 
ing the  uniform  fare  like  the  American.  They  have  also  introduced  it  in  the 
Envate  subway  which  has  just  been  completed  and  is  running  in  London.  In 
liverpool,  where  the  city  has  very  lately  acquired  the  street  railways,  they  are 
talking  of  introducing  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  example  of  uniform  fare  on  a  street  railway  in  Great  Britain? — 
A.  I  will  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  two  or  three  instances  within  a  year.  I 
think  there  may  be,  but  only  a  few. 

Q.  You  sjwke  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  of  a  system  of  municipal  own- 
ersnip  of  tracks  and  private  operation  of  the  railway.  Are  there  any  notable 
examples  of  that  system  in  Great  Britain;  and  if  so,  what  are  they? — A.  There 
were  a  good  many  like  Glasgow.    There  are  still  44  such,  but  17  others  were 
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gradnally  sncceeded  by  municipal  operation  when  the  franchises  ran  out.  The 
companies  did  not  seem  to  be  as  progressive  as  the  people  wanted.  Now,  whether 
it  was  due  to  this  system  of  ownership,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  limited 
nature  of  their  ^anchises,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  time  limit  of  those  franchises  was?— A.  It  was  21 
years. 

Q.  For  operation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  system,  according  to  your  observation,  has  not  been  very  satisfactory 
in  Great  Britain?— A.  No.  I  do  not  say  that  the  English  peoj^e  would  feel  sorry 
they  went  through  it.  They  would  tell  you,  I  think,  that  if  they  had  not  done 
that  they  probably  would  have  surrendered  the  whole  thing  to  a  private  com- 
pany at  tiie  time  it  was  undertaken  years  ago,  and  in  that  way  would  financially 
have  been  worse  off.  It  enabled  them,  when  they  did  want  public  ownership,  to 
get  it  easier  and  cheaper,  but  purely  as  a  system  of  operation  1  do  not  think  they 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  11, 1900, 

TESHMOBTT  OF  HE.  ALLEN  EIPLET  FOOTE. 

Editor  of  Public  Policy,  Chicago. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Allen  Biplev  Foote^  of  Chicago,  111.,  editor  ana  proprietor  of  Public 
Policy,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Please  give  your  full  name,  your  post-office  address, 
and  your  occupation  or  profession. — A.  Allen  Biplev  Foote;  post-office  address, 
132  Market  street.  Chicago;  editor  and  proprietor  of  Public  Policy. 

Q.  As  editor  of  the  paper  have  you  made  studies  of  economic  subjects?-A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  particularly  in  relation  to  municipal  ownership  of  what  are  commonly 
known  as  public  monopolies? — ^A.  Yes. 

(j.  What  was  your  profession  before  engaging  in  the  editing  of  this  paper? — ^A. 
I  have  been  a  student  of  these  subjects  and  a  writer  upon  them  for  about  10 
years.  The  first  work  that  I  did  in  a  published  form  was  a  small  book  issued  in 
1889  under  the  title  of  The  Economic  Value  of  Electric  Light  and  Power.  Fol- 
lowing that  I  compiled  the  laws  of  each  State  in  the  Union  affecting  public-serv- 
ice cornorations  within  municipalities.  That  was  a  very  large  work,  and  covered 
all  the  laws  of  each  State  in  the  United  States,  from  the  organization  of  the  State 
np  to  the  date  when  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
Tx)  do  that  work  I  employed  an  attorney  in  each  State  to  write  up  the  section  for 
his  State.  Then  I  had  an  editing  attorney  who  wrote  a  general  section  and  edited 
the  attorneys*  work.  My  own  part  of  that  work  was  a  discussion  of  the  economic 
principles  involved  in  that  legislation.  Since  then  I  have  been  writing  pamphlets 
and  addressinfi[  different  organizations  on  these  subjects.  In  1890  I  drew  the 
schedules  for  Uie  Eleventh  Census  that  had  to  do  with  the  electrical  industries. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  kindly,  in  your  own  way,  give  us  a  statement  of  your  views 
in  relation  to  the  municipal  ownership  or  control  of  these  so-called  public  monop- 
olies?—A.  I  can  do  that  m  a  very  brief  way  by  simply  referring  to  some  matters 
that  will  give  the  record  exactly.  In  1890,  at  the  annual  meeting,  then  held  in 
Washington,  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  I  offered  two  resolutions 
which  define  mv  position  on  this  question  then  and  since  and  now.  They  are  very 
short  and  I  will  read  them. 

(Beading:)  '^Resolved,  first,  That  a  committee  be  apx>ointed  to  designate  the 
divisions  of  accounts,  and  the  items  to  be  included  in  each,  that  should  be  kept 
by  corporations  performing  ^uasi  pubUc  services. 

** Resolved,  second.  That  said  divisions  be  so  made  that  the  effect  of  each  essen- 
tial economic  factor  will  be  shown,  to  the  end  that  correct  statistics  may  be 
obtained  through  a  uniform  method  of  accounting  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  eco- 
nomic discussion  and  l^^ation." 

My  remark  following  that  is  simply  this: 

(Beading:)  **  We  must  first  agree  on  what  items  constitute  cost;  then  we  must 
see  to  it  that  these  items  are  honestly  included  in  all  statements  of  cost.  This 
done,  we  are  in  a  position  to  take  intelligent  action,  and  may  then  award  the  con- 
tract to  the  municipality  or  to  private  enterprise,  whichever  in  the  light  of  the 
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facts  so  obtained  may  api>ear  to  be  to  the  best  economic  advantage  of  the  greater 
number  of  people — those  who  toil  and  are  poor." 

That  is  my  attitude  on  the  question  and  always  has  been — is  to-day.  In  the 
discussion  referred  to  in  my  law  book  I  have  a  paragraph  to  show  my  attitude, 
which  I  will  read. 

f  Reading:)  **  When  a  public  need  is  to  be  supplied  the  service  must  be  rendered 
eitner  by  the  representatives  of  the  public  in  the  name  and  for  the  account  of  the 
public  or  by  industrial  corporations  in  the  name  and  for  the  account  of  their 
share  and  bond  holders.  Wiiich  course  shall  be  pursued  is  purely  a  question  of 
public  policy.  The  economic  principle  involved  is  that  of  serving  the  interests  of 
every  individual  economically  through  the  public  service  rendered.  If  this  result 
is  Rained  under  the  management  of  a  political  monopoly  more  effectually  than 
under  the  management  of  an  industrial  monopoly,  then  the  State  is  bound,  oy  the 
sacred  trust  it  represents,  to  place  and  keep  the  management  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  political  monopoly;  but  if  the  reverse  be  true,  the  duty  imposed 
upon  the  State  demands  that  it  shall  place  and  keep  the  management  under  the 
administration  of  an  industrial  monopoly." 

Here  is  another  paragraph: 

(Beading:)  '*  It  may  be  affirmed  as  a  fundamental  economic  principle  for  the 
guidance  of  economic  legislation  that  no  public  need  should  be  supplied  under 
the  management  of  a  political  monopoly  that  can  be  supplied  witn  equal  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  users  of  the  service  under  the  management  of  an  indus- 
trial monopoly.  The  best  interest  of  the  users  of  the  service  is  the  first  object 
of  the  protection  and  care  of  the  State." 

Here  are  two  propositions: 

(Reading:)  ''First.  That  an  industrial  corporation  organized  to  supply  a 
perx)etual  municipal  need  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  the  need 
I)erpetually. 

*'  Second.  That  all  accounts  shall  be  honestly  and  correctly  kept;  that  economic 
thrift  shall  be  insisted  upon  in  every  department,  and  that  charges  for  the  use  of 
se vices  shall  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  necessary  cost  of  production." 

This,  I  judge,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  my  position  on  the  question.  v 

That  work  was  done  in  1892.  Since  then  I  have  been  studying  these  questions 
in  every  form  in  which  I  came  in  contact  with  them,  and  I  have  no  occasion 
to  change  my  position  in  the  matter.  My  last  work  was  in  connection  with  the 
Ohio  legislature  last  winter  (1900).  I  attempted  to  draft  some  bills  to  bring 
my  views  into  practical  use.  You  will  see  at  once  from  the  attitude  I  take 
that  I  say  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  is  fundamental  to  any  settlement 
of  the  question,  whichever  way  it  is  settled.  The  facts  must  be  known;  you 
must  act  upon  the  basis  of  fact  or  you  can  not  act  intelligently.  Therefore  I 
have  concentrated  all  my  work  these  10  years  directly  to  that  point,  working  up 
to  that  point.  It  is  now  getting  to  be  quite  well  understood,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  being  done  toward  starting  a  system  of  uniform  accounting. 

The  best  work  that  has  been  done  in  tnisit  line  is  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
That  State  has  an  examiner  who  has  been  in  office  about  10  years.  His  powers 
are  ample  and  his  work  is  good,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  work  m  that 
State  are  sufficient  justification  for  the  representation  that  has  been  made.  I 
have  in  my  hands  a  paper  that  the  State  examiner,  Mr.  Henderson,  is  to  read 
this  week  before  the  Lieague  of  American  Municix>alities.  (Charleston,  13.  C, 
December  13-15, 1900.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark.  )  Is  this  gentleman  a  State  officer?— A.  Yes;  he  has  held  this 
position  of  State  examiner  for  about  10  years,  and  this  paper  gives  his  experience 
of  the  practical  workings  of  it.  Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  State  examiner. 
We  would  call  him  aufitor,  but  they  use  the  title  *'  examiner."  The  law  under 
which  he  acts  gives  him  authority  to  enter  into  any  office  where  there  is  a  public 
account  kept  and  examine  the  accounts.  He  examines  the  accounts  of  all  the  State 
institutions,  the  State  University,  the  State  corrections  establishments,  the  insane 
asylums,  and  all  public  institutions.  He  examines  all  tbe  accounts  of  the  county 
commissioners — I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  townships  or  not;  but  the  law  is 
very  broad.  It  lets  him  examine  every  account  that  affects  the  public  interest. 
He  reports  to  the  governor.  The  law  gives  him  the  authority  to  enter  the  office, 
make  an  examination  at  any  time  he  pleases,  without  notice,  and  if  he  finds  a  con- 
dition that  justifies  it,  it  empowers  him  to  take  possession  of  the  office  in  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and  turn  the  incumbent  out  instantly,  making 
his  report  to  the  governor,  of  course,  and  having  his  action  justifie^t  afterwards. 
It  is  broad  enou^  to  cover  every  contingency  of  that  kind.  He  can  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production  of  all  books  and  papers,  put  people  under 
oath,  and  take  evidence,  etc. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  he  do  this  through  expert  accountants,  or  do  it  all 
himself? — A.  He  does  it  himself. 

Q.  Is  he  able  to  do  it  all? — ^A.  You  know  that  State  is  small;  that  is  one  of  the 
advantages.  There  has  been  an  opportunity  where  the  system  could  be  experi- 
mented with  on  a  small  scale;  but  the  work  is  ample  justification;  and  in  the  u^ht 
of  the  advantages  mentioned  in  the  statement  Mr.  Henderson  makes,  1  can  not  see 
how  any  State  legislature  can  refuse  to  put  this  system  in  ox>eration  in  any  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.  )  You  think  there  isnothmg  that  would  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  this  system  to  a  larger  State — examining  the  accounts  in  a  larger  State 
bv  the  use  of  an  additional  number  of  examiners? — ^A.  The  principle  of  the  law  is 
all  right.  Of  course,  when  you  come  to  your  adjustments,  it  takes  a  different 
form.  In  some  States  you  would  call  your  man  the  controller  or  the  auditor;  you 
would  want  the  work  done  through  one  ofElce  or  another,  or  you  might  cteate  an 
independent  office  for  it,  but  that  is  all  detail. 

Q.  But  the  main  point  is  the  system  of  public  accountants? — ^A.  Yes.  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Henderson  for  a  number  of  years  and  he  has  fur- 
nished me  the  pages  of  all  his  forms  of  accounts  and  everything  of  that  kind,  so 
I  am  about  as  familiar  with  it  as  I  could  be,  not  being  in  the  State  and  working 
with  him.    And  I  get  his  rejports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIsnnedt.)  His  duties  relate  to  the  ^uasi-public  or  so-called  munic- 
ipal monopolies  only,  and  not  to  all  the  cori)orations  of  the  State? — ^A.  The  law 
does  not  apply  to  the  corporations;  it  applies  to  all  public  accounts. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  this:  ^^The  benefits  derived  from  uniformity  and 
independent  auditing  of  public  accounts." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  this  leads  up  to  the  x)osition  which  you  take  on 
this  question,  and  is  in  detailed  explanation  of  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  suppose  Mr.  Henderson,  of  course,  gives  full 
authority  for  that  paper  to  oe  used  by  you  in  your  testimony? — A.  It  is  in  my 
hands,  to  be  used  in  my  discretion. 

(The  paper  above  alluded  to  was  thereux)on  read  by  the  witness,  as  follows:) 

The  Benefits  Derived  from  Uniformitt  and  Independent  AuDiTma  of 

Public  Accounts. 

[A  paper  by  Hftiry  B.  Henderson,  State  examiner  for  the  State  of  Wvomin^:,  read  before  the  Lea^o 
of  American  Municipalities  at  its  fourth  annual  convention,  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  December 
12-16, 1900.] 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  uniform  system  of 
accounting  has  been  adopted;  that  the  State  or  States,  as  the  case  mav  be,  have 
provided  by  statute  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  examiner,  and  that  he  has 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

HIGHER  STANDARD  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  plan  for  uniform  accounting  can  not  be  made  operative  without  the  machin- 
eij  necessary,  i.  e.,  a  statute  providing  in  general  terms  for  the  creation  of  an 
omce  or  commission  that  shall  be  vested  with  power  to  provide  the  necessary 
forms  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  system. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  examiner  or  of  a  commission  indicates  clearly  the 
desire  of  the  x)eople  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  This  statement  you  may  question,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  uniform  accounting  and  public  auditing  or  examination  bring  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  and  morak  among  office  seekers  and  officeholders  and 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  x)eople  and  taxpaying  public  is  lessened. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  SYSTEM— WYOMING'S  LEAD. 

Uniformity  in  accounting  and  State  examination  by  an  authorized  officer  or  com- 
mission, in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  State,  county,  and  municipal  affairs,  is  of  recent 
origin.  I  believe  that  the  then  Territory  of  North  Dakota  was  the  first  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Territorial  examiner,  whose  duties  were  briefly  prescribed  and  were  of 
a  superficial  nature. 

Minnesota  next  followed  Dakota's  example  and  included  with  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Dakota  statute  the  examination  of  accounts  of  building  associa- 
tions. 

Wyoming  was  first  to  provide  for  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  State  and 
county  officers  and  accounts  of  State  institutions  and  State  banks.    Later  the  law 
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was  so  amended  that  at  the  present  time  the  examiner  has  full  and  complete 
supervision  of  everv  public  account  within  the  State,  whether  State,  county, 
municipal,  or  school  district. 

In  more  recent  years  attempts  by  other  States  to  enact  a  law  having  provisions 
similar  to  the  law  in  effect  m  Wyoming  have  almost  all,  for  various  reasons, 
failed  of  enactment.  The  opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  a  law  has  come  from 
all  sides  except  the  taxpaying  public. 

SOURCES  OP  OPPOSITION   TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

Among  those  opposing  such  a  measure  may  bo  found  designing  officeholders, 
schoolbook  companies,  bridge  companies,  and  others,  including  individual  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  trustees,  regents  and  faculties  of  universities,  colleges,  and  his- 
torical societies,  none  of  whom  have  any  material  interest  in  the  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  public  government.  I  regret  to  make  a  statement 
of  this  nature,  but  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  those  whose  efforts  will  be  directed 
during  the  coming  winter  toward  securing  the  favorable  consideration  of  such  a 
law  by  their  legislatures  to  know  where  their  opposition  may  be  found. 

MEANING  OF  THE  TERM  "UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING." 

To  determine  the  benefits  we  must  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  uniform  account- 
ing.   Uniform  means  regular,  unvaried,  alike,  consistent. 

Uniformity  in  accounting  provides  that  all  records  shall  be  alike;  that  is  to  say, 
records  of  all  county  treasurers  shall  be  alike  in  form;  their  reports  shall  be  alike; 
in  fact,  the  method  of  keeping  accounts  shall  be  so  similar  that  the  treasurer  of 
one  county  might  enter  the  office  of  any  other  county  treasurer  within  the  State 
and  at  once  be  able  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  office  and  perform  the  duties  as 
successfully  as  the  true  incumbent.  This  is  what  we  term  uniformity  in 
accounting. 

ALL  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED   IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

How  far  should  it  extend?  To  every  county ,  city ,  town ,  borough ,  village,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  every  officer 
of  the  State  and  all  of  the  State  institution^.  It  should  be  so  complete  as  to 
embrace  every  department  of  government  within  the  State.  Each  depai'tment 
should  have  records  and  report  blanks  especially  prepared  and  should  report  upon 
call  to  the  officer  having  supervision  on  a  date  already  passed.  Under  this  plan 
it  will  be  possible  to  compare  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  every  department 
of  government  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  finances  of  one  county  or 
city  may  be  compared  with  a  neighboring  county  or  city.  Further,  the  report 
will  show  the  sources  of  receipts  and  the  purpose  of  disbursements. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SUPERVISION.      DEPARTMENT  SELF-SUSTAINING. 

But,  you  ask,  are  there  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  system  of 
accounting  without  the  supervision  of  some  one  charged  with  the  duties  of  an 
examiner?  Yes,  there  are  advantages,  but  the  statistics  are  not  recognized  as 
being  reliable;  they  have  not  been  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  disinterested  and 
unprejudiced  person. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  superior  advantages  will  be  derived  if  there  is  supervi- 
sion by  an  officer  having  authority  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  reports  are 
correct.  Such  an  officer  should  be  free  from  all  alliances  with  any  other  office; 
he  should  have  no  superior  officer  save  and  except  the  governor.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  his  department  will  be  amply  repaid  through  the  system  he  will 
enforce  ana  the  funds  illegally  disbursed  that  he  will  recover.  From  one  source 
alone  I  derive  for  the  State  50  per  cent  more  per  annum  than  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  cost  of  my  department.  The  duties  of  a  State  examiner  are  not  confined  to 
merely  checking  up  and  eicamining  the  reports  of  officers;  they  embrace  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  accounts  and  checking  them  into  the  proper  charge 
columns. 

DUTIES  OF  AN   EXAMINER. 

A  technical  and  detailed  examination  of  the  accounts  of  all  fiduciary  officers 
must  benmde;  an  examination  of  this  character  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  sev- 
eral causes  for  the  creation  of  certain  lines  of  expense.  The  examiner  must 
report  truly  and  intelligently,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  it  is  his  duty,  and  he 
will,  if  he  IS  a  proper  officer,  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  has  been  economical. 
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*'  He  mast  be  a  business  man,  having  the  ability  to  manage  and  direct  one  of 
the  greatest  business  interests  of  our  country.  He  must  be  able  to  confer  in  an 
advisory  capacity  with  the  officers  whose  accounts  he  supervises.  Too  often 
individuals  are  elected  to  public  office  who  have  no  adapation  to  the  business  to 
be  performed;  their  education  and  training  have  been  along  other  lines.  Then  it 
is  that  the  impartial  counsel  of  an  examiner  becomes  of  value  to  the  public.  It 
is  then  that  his  business  experience  operates  to  the  benefit  of  the  governed." 

LAVISH  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OP  SUPERVISION. 

Having  defined  uniform  accounting  and  briefiy  enumerated  the  duties  of  an 
examiner^  I  will  now  endeavor  to  set  forth  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  I 
can  not  give  you  the  experience  of  a  predecessor,  Wyoming's  system  having  been 
developed  under  my  supervision.  I  want  to  give  you  facts,  not  theories,  and 
trust  that  you  will  bear  with  me  in  my  remarks,  that  are  necessarily  of  a  x>ersonal 
character. 

During  the  early  period  of  settlement  in  the  West  the  value  of  money  was  not 
as  carefully  considered  as  at  the  present  time.  Individuals  were  lavish  with 
their  own  funds  and  oftentimes  with  borrowed  money,  and  they  subsequently 
found  that  in  a  remarkably  short  time  a  competency  had  been  squandered,  and 
that  their  liabilities  largely  exceeded  their  assets. 

This  condition  was  not  confined  to  individuid  interests  or  private  enterprises, 
but  was  manifest  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  in  public  affairs.  It  woula  seem 
that  in  every  new  county  created  or  municipality  organized  the  first  effort  made 
by  the  persons  having  charge  and  control  of  public  affairs  was  to  create  an 
indebtedness  evidenced  by  warrants  or  other  securities,  and  to  lavishly  expend 
the  proceeds  without  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  taxpaying  public  or  future 
generations. 

I  have  referred  to  this  condition  as  existing  in  the  West;  x>erhaps  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  particular  locality;  in  fact,  if  reports  are  to  be  relied  upon,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  are  at  this  time  just  such  conditions  existing  in  many 
municipalities  and  other  public  governments  of  States  located  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

WYOMINQ'S  CONDITION  BEFORE  ADOPTING  THE  SYSTEM. 

Wyoming,  in  common  with  other  States,  suffered  from  the  negligence  and  lack 
of  business  methods  that  prevailed  amon^  public  officers.  Her  county  indebted- 
ness had  increased  from  year  to  year,  while  there  was  no  perceptible  increase  in 
the  value  of  her  improvements. 

Our  constitution  provided  that  any  indebtedness  existing  at  the  date  the  Terri- 
tory was  admitted  to  statehood  might  be  bonded,  provided  tne  bonds  issued  should 
not  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  or  municipality, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  counties  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  but,  with 
perhaps  two  exceptions,  immediately  proceeded  to  create  new  indebtedness,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  tnat  would  subsequently  have  to  be  legalized 
and  cared  for  or  repudiated.  The  ultimate  result  attending  the  creation  of  such 
indebtedness  was  not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  of  the  officers  who  assisted 
in  creating  it. 

BEGINNING  OF  BETTER  CONDITIONS. 

In  1802  I  found  that  the  expense  of  our  county  governments  amounted  to 
^12,000,  a  large  amount  of  which  could  not  be  and  was  not  paid  from  the  revenues 
then  collected. 

In  1893  I  endeavored  to  curtail  expenses  and  abolish  the  system  of  creating  an 
indebtedness  that  had  no  legal  standing.  In  this  I  succeeded,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, and  subsequently  secured  the  enactment  of  a  provision  of  law  making  it  an 
offense  to  create  any  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  actual  receipts  of  the  current 
year  for  public  account,  the  current  year,  as  defined ,  being  from  the  first  Monday 
m  January  last  past  to  the  first  Monday  in  Janua;ry  next  ensuing. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  REMEDY  FOR  UNTHRIFTY  ADMINISTRATION. 

This  law  further  provided  that  any  indebtedness  created  in  excess  of  such 
receipts  should  be  null  and  void,  as  against  the  county  or  other  corporation,  but 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  lien  against  the  officers  creating  the  same  and  their 
bondsmen.    Tms  restriction  had  the  desired  effect. 
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EVERY  COUNTY  ON  CASH  BASIS.     TAXATION  REDUCED.      TOTAL  COUNTY  EXPENSES 

I  $117,000  LESS  THAN  IN  1892. 

In  1892  there  were  two  counties  in  our  State  upon  an  approximate  cash  basis. 
County  scrip  was  sold  at  from  50  to  90  cents  on  the  dollar.  To-day  every  county 
of  the  State  is  on  a  cash  basis  and  has  a  surplus  to  carry  over  to  the  succeeding 
year.  This  condition  has  existed  for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
rates  of  taxation  have  decreased  annually.  The  expense  of  maintaining  our 
county  governments  in  the  year  1899,  compared  with  1892,  shows  a  decrease  of 
$117,000. 

NO    INDEBTEDNESS    IN    MUNICIPALITIES,    COUNTIES,   OR  STATE    THAT    CAN  NOT  BE 

DISCHAROED  PROM  CURRENT  REVENUES. 

Our  towns  and  municipalities  generally  are  upon  an  absolute  cash  basis  and  in 
none  is  there  any  indebtness  created  that  can  not  be  discharged  from  the  revenues 
that  are  levied  and  collected  for  the  current  year.  In  State  affairs  the  same 
degree  of  excellency  obtains.  No  indebtedness  is  created  in  excess  of  the  revenues, 
and  no  warrant  is  issued  that  can  not  be  paid  upon  presentation  to  the  State 
treasurer. 

HOW  THIS  CONDITION  WAS    BROUGHT  ABOUT. 

The  question  arises.  How  was  this  condition  brought  about  ? 

First.  The  examiner's  reports  are  written  and  are  open  to  the  public.  The 
criticisms  passed  or  the  compliments  expressed  are  published  by  the  newspapers 
and  disseminated  among  the  public  in  general. 

Second.  The  standard  of  mtegrity  and  competency  of  those  nominated  and 
elected  has  been  materially  elevated,  and  in  securing  business  men  and  taxpayers 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  government  the  interests  of  all  have  been  prot^ted. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  SHOULD  BE  ADMINISTERED  AS  CAREFULLY  AS  PRIVATE  INTERESTS. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  public  affairs  should  be 
administered  as  carefully  as  private  interests;  that  the  mdividuals  delegated  to 
conduct  public  affairs  should  have  as  much  ability  as  the  men  employed  by  our 
business  corx)orations. 

AN  EQUIVALENT  SHOULD  BE  RENDERED  FOR  EVERY  DOLLAR  EXPENDED. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  various  departments  of  government  in  my  State  believe 
that  the  interests  of  all  are  best  served  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  economy;  that 
for  every  dollar  expended  there  should  be  its  equivalent  rendered  either  in  labor 
or  material.  Every  dollar  expended  under  our  present  system  is  worth  $1.33  as 
expended  before  we  had  uniform  accounting  or  State  supervision.  This  accounts 
in  a  measure  for  the  decrease,  in  our  expenses.  We  have  closer  tax  collections, 
and  it  can  be  positively  stated  that  every  dollar  collected  is  accounted  for. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  ELIMINATES  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMBEZZLEMENT  AND  CORRECTS 

INNOCENT  MISTAKES  OF  FIDUCIARY  OFFICERS. 

We  have  had  but  one  default  that  was  not  paid  in  full  without  a  suit  at  law. 
The  amount  involved  in  that  case,  which  was  compromised,  was  about  $400.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  State  supervision  eliminates  the  opportunities  to  embezzle  public 
funds.  The  officer  knows  that  his  acts  will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  this 
knowledge  lessens  temptation. 

Fiduciary  officers  will  make  mistakes;  in  fact,  we  are  all  liable  to  err,  but  such 
mistakes  are  not  willful,  and  when  attention  is  called  to  them  they  are  at  once 
rectified  and  will  not  occur  a  second  time. 

The  examiner  is  valuable  to  the  administration  when  difficult  problems  are  pre- 
sented. His  experience  enables  him  to  reach  conclusions  readily,  and  he  is  keen 
and  quick  to  discover  the  loopholes  and  dead  falls  that  are  embraced  in  every 
proi)08ition  of  magnitude.  It  is  through  his  efforts  that  prejudice  and  personal 
quarrels  in  public  affairs  can  be  overcome.  His  interests  is  for  the  good  of  the 
people  at  large  and  not  for  any  clique. 
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VALUE  OF  ONB  EXAMINATION  A  LESSON  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

Recently  I  examined  the  records  of  a  small  town  npon  two  matters  that  required 
personal  information.  The  examination  was  voluntary,  the  necessity  not  oeing 
apparent  to  the  town  officers.  After  2  days  of  hard  work  I  ct^ed  the  council  or 
board  of  trustees  together  and  brought  to  their  attention  conditions  unknown  to 
them  that  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  its  property 
interests.  No  deficiency  of  funds  was  shown,  yet  ttie  meeting  of  the  board  was 
an  important  one,  and  after  talking  with  them  for  1  hour,  advising  them  of  their 
duties  and  calling  their  attention  to  certain  ordinances,  I  was  mformed  that  the 
meeting  had  been  most  profitable;  that  the  advice  was  worth  $500  to  the  citv  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs.  If  the  advice  was  worth  $500,  the  examination, 
with  its  disclosures,  was  worth  more. 

A  RELIABLE  BAROMETER  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

With  uniformity  in  accounting  you  will  have  a  barometer  to  guide  you  in  pub- 
lic affairs;  you  will  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  percentage  of  your  income 
is  from  taxation  and  what  from  other  sources;  what  percentage  of  the  taxes  levied 
are  collected  and  the  class  of  people  who  escape  the  collector,  willfully  or  other- 
wise. 

Without  uniform  accounting,  how  many  know  the  purx)oses  to  which  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  governments  are  diverted?  Practically  none  except  the  disbursing 
officer  and  the  auditing  board.  Comparative  and  uniform  statements,  with  aU 
expenses  properly  classified,  are  not  prepared  and  the  administration  has  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  its  expenditures. 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  NECESSARY  TO  A  CORRECT  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  POLICY 

OF  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  our  pubHc-service  industries  and  the  i>opular 
theme  of  municipal  ownership.  Upon  what  basis  can  it  be  determined  whether 
or  not  such  industries  would  oe  self -supporting?  What  plans  or  methods  would 
you  employ  showing  the  entire  cost  of  ownershi]^  and  operation?  How  will  it  be 
known  whether  the  city  is  receiving  its  just  earnings?  If  you  believe  in  business 
principles,  you  must  believe  in  uniform  accounting. 

CORRECT  ACCOUNTING  THE  RIGHT  OF  EVERY  TAXPAYER. 

Uniform  and  correct  accounting  ao  hand  in  hand  and  are  inseparable,  and  I 
affirm  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  through  these  two  principles. 

In  correct  accounting  we  believe  in  the  proper  classification  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements.  It  is  ttie  right  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  officers  of  every  public 
^vernment  to  have  the  accounts  show  truly  and  correctly  the  expenses  of  operat- 
ing and  controlling  such  governments,  and  yet  in  no  other  department  of  business 
do  the  people  give  so  little  attention  to  the  application  and  use  of  their  funds. 

A  man  employs  a  steward  in  his  household  and  intrusts  him  with  the  purchas- 
ing of  all  supplies,  but  when  the  accounts  are  presented  for  payment  he  carefully 
scans  every  item  on  the  bill,  and  should  there  be  an  overcharge  upon  any  article 
charged  he  immediately  registers  a  complaint.  Does  the  same  nile  apply  in  public 
affairs?  Do  the  individuals  who  pay  taxes  carefully  scan  every  account? 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  head  of  the  household  to  scan  the  accounts  of  the  stew- 
ard, is  it  not  fully  essential  that  he  shall  scan  the  accounts  and  inquire  into  the 
various  expenditures  made  by  those  who  occupy  the  position  of  public  steward? 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  REDUCES  TAXATION. 

Uniform  accounting  and  State  examination  will  reduce  taxes.  In  making  this 
statement  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate  it  by  the  results  in  my  own  State.  It 
leads  to  public  economy  in  every  department  of  government. 

Someone  has  said,  "One  felt  like  apologizing  to  an  intelligent  people  when  he 
recommended  uniform  accounting  and  State  examination."  In  this  I  heartily 
concur. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  PROGRESS. 

Tike  necessity  of  the  system  is  so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  recommendation. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  should  be  embraced  in  every  depsurtment  of 
government.    It  is  not  a  reform  idea.    It  is  progression.    It  is  the  matter  of 
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enforcing  a  system  so  complete  and  yet  so  simple  that  every  taxpayer  may  under- 
stand what  it  means.  It  forms  a  basis  npon  which  the  revenues  lor  the  support 
of  any  government  can  be  estimated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  positiveness. 
I  take  it  that  we  are  not  gathered  together  with  the  intention  of  estaolishing  any 
reforms  whatsoever;  rather  that  this  convocation  is  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
knowledge  and  formulating  plans  in  government  that  have  a  progressive 
tendency. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNEKSHIP  WITHOUT  UNIFORM   ACCOUNTING  IS  LIKE  BUYING  **  A  PIG 

IN  A  POKE." 

Municipal  ownership  has  been  recommended  by  this  league  as  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples looking  toward  more  i)erfect  equalization  of  burdens,  and  relieving  the 
taxpayer  in  a  measure  at  least.  It  matters  not  whether  or  not  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  principle,  but  it  does  matter  whether  or  not  we  have  a  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  cost  and  operation  of  such  industries,  whereby  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion of  the  value  of  the  property  can  be  determined.  With  haphazard  methods 
of  accounting,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  purchase  of  public-service  properties,  where  there  is  neither 
uniform  accounting  nor  State  supervision,  is  like  buying  **  a  pig  in  a  poke." 

A  couple  of  years  since  a  friend  of  mine  was  urged  by  a  house  handliuK  b  large 
bond  busmess  to  purchase  some  street-railway  bonds  in  a  city  in  the  Midme  West. 
The  securities  were  recommended  as  gilt-edged,  and  a  small  block  of  the  bonds 
was  purchased.  In  less  than  a  year  thereafter  he  received  a  letter  from  the  bond 
house  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  found  that  the  plant  was  in  a  poor  physical 
condition,  that  the  statement  of  the  company  showing  receipts  and  oisburseinents 
and  general  expenses  had  proved  unreliable,  and  the  securities  were  much  depre- 
ciated and  there  was  practically  no  opporttmity  for  him  to  realize  fully  upon  his 
claim.    All  of  this  within  less  than  a  year. 

Engineers  and  experts  had  reported  upon  this  property,  but  it  seems  that  their 
first  report  did  not  correspond  with  the  second.  That  the  engineer  should  have 
discovered  the  condition  of  the  property  is  unquestioned,  but  the  chief  cause  for 
criticism  was  the  system  of  accounting.  I  mention  this  fact  to  call  attention  to 
conditions  that  may  be  encountered  in  the  purchase  of  public  utilities  by  municipal 
corporations. 

AN    IDENTICAL    SYSTEM    FOR    PUBLICLY  AND    PRIVATELY    OWNED  AND    OPERATED 

PUBLIC'SERVICE  UTILITIES. 

Let  US  have  a  period  of  uniform  accounting  and  State  supervision,  provide  that 
the  accounts  of  quasi-public  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  such  State  officer  or 
commission,  and  that  the  form  of  records  he  shall  prescribe  shall  be  the  form  of 
records  employed  in  keeping  the  accounts,  and  we  will  then  have  a  reasonable 
basis  upon  which  to  establish  our  calculations. 

After  this  method  has  been  employed  for  a  few  years  I  believe  that  instead  of 
municipal  ownership  a  better  plan  will  be  devised.  The  public-service  company 
wiU  be  permitted— 

First.  To  retain  from  its  earnings  the  interest  on  its  bonded  debt. 

Second.  A  reasonable  interest  on  the  investment. 

Third.  A  reasonable  profit  upon  the  investment. 

Fourth.  A  sinking  fund  for  tiie  redemption  of  the  bonds  as  they  mature. 

Fifth.  A  reasonable  amount  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  maintaining  the  physical 
condition  of  the  property. 

Sixth.  Dividing  the  residue,  if  any,  between  the  company  and  the  municipal 
corx>oration. 

HONEST  AND  INTELLIGENT  MEN  WANTED  IN  OFFICE. 

In  a  convention  that  I  attended  not  long  since  I  heard  a  ^eat  deal  about  dis- 
honest public  officials,  in  that  they  were  controlled  by  quasi-public  corporations 
and  that  such  corporations  controlled  primaries  in  both  the  cn^eat  political  parties 
and  secured  the  nomination  of  men  to  office  whom  they  could  control.  I  am  not 
a  corx)oration  man.  I  do  not  own  a  share  of  stock  m  any  corporation  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  general  statements  like  the  foregoing  are 
erroneous  and  misleading. 

Corporations  are  anxious  that  men  should  be  elected  to  office  who  possess  a  high 
degree  of  business  ability  and  who  are  honest  and  will  furnish  an  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  over  which  they  preside.    They  are  not  fearful  of  an 
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honest  and  intelligent  body  of  men,  bnt  canital  and  corporations  alike  are  fearful 
of  officers  who  represent  diBlionest  principles;  and  if  such  men  are  nominated  to 
office  by  x>eople  who  vote  blindly  ana  without  consideration  of  their  own  interests 
as  taxpayers,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  corporations  will  do  what  they  can  to 
protect  tneir  own  interests. 

THE  LBAGUB  OF  AMERICAN  MUNICIPALITIES  SHOULD  JOIN  FORCES  WITH  ALL 
WHO  ARE  WORKING  FOR  THE  ENACTMENT  OF  LAWS  TO  ESTABLISH  UNIFORM 
ACCOUNTINO. 

Resolutions  adopted  in  1898  by  the  League  of  American  Municipalities  not  only 
recommend  that  a  system  of  uniform  accounting  and  State  examination  shaU 
apply  to  public  accounts,  but  that  it  shall  reach  and  embrace  public  service 
corporations. 

Tnis  league  stands  committed  to  the  principle  of  uniform  accounting  and  State 
examination,  and  it  would  be  impolitic  to  recede;  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
no  action  has  been  taken  toward  tne  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  its  resolution 
into  State  laws. 

However,  bills  providing  for  uniformity  in  accounting  and  State  examination 
have  been  introduced  in  several  State  legislatures- during  the  past  two  years,  and 
I  believe  that  the  educational  plan  adopted  since  by  some  of  these  States  will 
finall]^  result  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will  commend  itself  to  every  honest 
and  liberty-loving  citizen. 

It  is  possible  that  if  this  lea^e  and  all  the  other  associations  now  working 
along  tnese  same  lines  could  join  forces,  satisfactory  results  would  be  more 
surely  and  speedily  realized. 

Note.— After  the  above  paper  had  been  read,  in  closing  its  pcoceedings,  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

^^Eesolvedy  That  uniform  municipal  accounting  is  desirable,  and  that  the 
executive  committee  of  this  league  is  authorized  to  coox>erate  vrith  other  organi- 
zations to  that  end  through  its  president  and  secretary,  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  it  sees  fit." 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  would  like  to  make  the  remark  that  the  paper  is  interesting  from 
the  i>oint  of  view  of  a  new  State,  but  in  all  our  older  States  svstems  of  accounting 
and  public  examination,  quite  similar  to  that  described  in  the  paper,  only  neces- 
sarily diversified,  have  long  been  in  vogue.  We  could  not  have  successfully  run 
our  States  without  them. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  State  in  which  there  is  any  uniformity  in  the  system 
of  the  public  accounts  of  the  State.  Every  town  and  every  county  keeps  its  own 
records,  and  they  may  be  correctly  kept,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  with  the 
records  of  the  other  towns  and  counties  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  examined  into  all  the  States  in  that  regard,  so 
that  you  can  make  such  a  broad  statement? — A.  That  statement  is  made  upon  the 
same  sort  of  information  that  comes  to  one  studying  the  subject  and  hunting  for 
just  such  information.  In  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  New  York  legislature  there 
was  an  attempt  to  enact  a  bill  to  have  uniform  accounting  between  the  cities  of  a 
certain  class  m  the  State.  It  did  not  apply  to  all  of  the  cities  in  the  State.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  a  partial  system,  but  it  is  not  complete.  An  effort  was 
made  in  the  Indiana  legislature  last  session  to  introduce  the  system,  but  it  was 
not  made  law.  The  bill  that  I  have  published  in  this  little  pamphlet  [here  indi- 
cating] was  introduced  in  the  Ohio  legislature  at  its  last  session  (1900) ,  out  it  was 
not  enacted. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F  arquhar.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  a  statement  made  in 
the  paper — ^that  municipal  ownership  is  the  equalization  of  burdens.  Is  there  any 
practical  proof  that  municipal  or  political  monopoly  has  done  or  can  do  better 
work  than  a  properly  supervised  industrial  monopoly? — ^A.  The  two  things  are 
not  comparable.  For  instance,  take  waterworks  tnat  have  been  operated  under 
private  ownership.  When  the  waterworks  were  under  private  ownership, 
everything  had  to  be  paid  for  by  private  capital,  in  the  way  of  extending 
lines  and  making  improvements  and  connections  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the 
rates  had  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  their  operating  exx)enses,  and  at  the  same  time 
whatever  profit  made  by  the  ox)eration.  It  was  all  collected  through  their 
rates.  Ton  take  these  same  works  and  let  the  municipality  buy  them;  tney  will 
frequently  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  they  will  make  up  the  deficiency 
from  taxation.  They  will  extend  the  service  lines  and  charge  it  as  a  speciaJ 
improvement  and  have  it  paid  for  by  taiuition,  and  then,  of  course,  the  two  tilings 
are  not  comparable  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  consumer  in  the  case  of  the 
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private  enterprise  pays  all  that  cost,  and  in  addition  to  it,  pays  the  profit  on 
whatever  stock  is  held  by  the  private  corporation? — A.  That  shonld  be  the  fact.  It 
is  a  fact  if  they  get  any  profit. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  they  not  get  profits? — ^A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  private  cor- 
poration the  nneamed  increment  goes  to  the  private  corporation  and  not  to  the 
public  at  large? — ^A.  As  the  business  has  been>  done,  that  is  a  facfc. 

Q.  Then  that  being  true,  and  the  elements  of  cost  by  whatever  computation 
being  the  same,  and  assuming  honesty  in  both  cases,  is  there  not  an  advantage  in 
municipal  ownership,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  profit  obtained  by  the  private 
corporation? — ^A.  I  will  state  that  to  you,  I  think,  very  clearly.  As  an  economic 
proposition,  as  I  said  in  the  resolutions  which  I  first  read,  we  must  agree  on  what 
items  must  be  included  in  the  cost,  and  then  we  must  know  that  they  are  there. 
I  advocate  that  the  accounts  of  all  public-service  utilities,  whether  they  be  owned 
by  the  municipality  or  the  public,  or  whether  they  be  owned  by  a  private  enter- 
prise— I  claim  that  the  accounts  for  either  class  of  ownership  should  be  kept  by  a 
uniform  system  that  would  be  prescribed  by  the  State  and  should  be  audited  oy 
the  State;  that  the  accounts  should  be  identical  for  public  and  private  ownership. 
If  ^ou  get  that  point  established,  then  we  are  where  we  can  establish  all  the  other 
points. 

Now,  take  your  statement.  If  we  have  these  accounts,  the  showing  of  cost 
will  parallel  each  other,  if  you  please.  Then  comes  the  profit  of  the  private  cor- 
poration that  you  are  asking  for.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  gentleman,  no  matter 
now  earnestly  he  might  be  a  believer  in  and  an  advocate  of  municipal  ownership, 
who  would  not  concede  that  so  long  as  private  capital  is  used  for  these  services 
it  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit.  If  private  management  is  more  efficient 
than  public  management — and  that  is  the  claim  of  the  private  ownership  side  of 
the  question — ^then  the  cost  under  private  management  will  be  less  than  ft  will  be 
under  public  management.  If  that  efficiency  amounts  to — ^we  will  say  10  per  cent, 
then  the  cost  of  management  under  private  companies,  plus  10  per  cent  for  profit, 
win  be  no  greater  than  the  public  cost.  Now,  if  you  have  your  contracts  with 
the  private  corporation  so  arranged  that  the  price  to  be  charged  by  the  private 
corporation  is  determined  by  cost  so  determined,  plus  a  profit  so  limited,  then  you 
will  have  a  price  to  the  private  user  that  will  be  no  greater  under  private  owner- 
ship than  it  will  be  under  public  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  is  predicated  on  the  uniform  public  account?— A, 
Absolutely  so.    You  can  not  do  it  without  the  public  accoimt. 

Q.  The  fii^t  part  of  the  premise  is  that  both  sides  shall  have  a  public  account- 
ing?— A.  CertMnly;  absolutely  so.  But  we  do  not  take  the  word  of  the  corpora- 
tions, nor  do  we  take  the  word  of  the  municipal  politician,  but  we  take  the  word 
of  the  State  auditor. 

In  fijdng  a  price  for  the  service  you  can  do  it  for  a  term  of  years.  You 
can  not  do  it  every  year;  it  would  keep  things  unnecessarily  stirred  up.  Make  it 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  if  you  please,  or  10  years.  My  proposition  is  that  when 
we  sit  down  to  fix  a  price— we  will  say  for  10  years— of  gas  in  a  town,  we  put  our 
data  through  this  uniform  system  of  accounting,  so  that  we  know  just  what  the  cost 
is.  We  have  our  legal  limit  for  our  profit  for  the  corporation,  which  I  have  said 
should  be  limited  at  twice  the  rate  the  city  pays  on  the  bonds  where  the  service 
is  being  rendered — ^if  the  city  has  4  per  cent  bonds  the  corporation  would  have  an 
8  per  cent  margin  for  its  profits.  Now,  we  can  calculate  very  closely  what  rate 
will  produce  that  on  the  past  5  years'  business.  Taking  that  as  a  basis  we  are 
able  to  estimate  for  the  5  years  to  come,  and  fix  our  price. 

The  unearned  increment  comes  in  very  largely  through  growth  of  popula- 
tion; sometimes  there  are  advantages  gained  in  new  apparatus,  in  the  ways  of 
doing  business.  At  the  end  of  5  years  an  accounting  mjjy  show  that  the  esti- 
mate we  make  to-day  has  overrun  and  there  is  a  surplus.  The  proposition  I  have 
made  in  my  bill  would  divide  that  surplus  equally  between  the  city  and  the  cor- 
poration. That  disposes  of  the  unearned  increment  up  to  that  point,  but  you  will 
see  at  once  there  could  be  no  surplus  unless  the  cost  was  on  a  lower  level  than 
you  had  estimated.  Then  you  wul  correct  that  by  making  another  price  based  on 
this  new  basis  of  cost — lower  level  of  cost — and  you  go  on  for  another  period  of 
5  or  10  years.  In  this  way  the  people,  as  a  final  result,  will  get  practically  all 
the  unearned  increment,  or  the  l^nefits,  or  excess  of  benefits  derived  in  any  way. 
This  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  that  connection  you  admit  that  such  is  not  the  con- 
dition now? — ^A.  No,  it  is  not  the  condition.  I  know  it;  you  know  it;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge.  We  have  no  law  that  will  i>ermit  this  condition  to  be 
established. 
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Q.  Under  the  conditions  as  tbe^  now  exist,  so  far  as  your  investigations  have 
shown,  which  is  preferable,  mnnicipal  ownership  or  the  private  ownership  of 
these  public  mononolies? — ^A.  Well,  on  that  point  I  will  have  to  say  this:  You 
take  the  business  of  the  municipalities  of  the  country  to-da^  as  a  whole,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  to-day  developed  to  that  degree  of  efficiency  where  it  would 
be  a  safe  prox)osition  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  municipalities  to  operate  their  own 
gas  works,  street  lights,  telephone,  street  railroads,  and  waterworks,  and  the 
whole  outfit  of  utilities.  I  think  it  would  ruin  the  property  owners  of  any  city 
to  have  it  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  government-owned 
waterworks  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in  comparison  with  the  private  water- 
works in  some  cities  with  which  you  are  familiar?  I  take  it  you  are  familiar  with 
the  system  here  and  the  rates  ana  so  forth,  and  might  compare  them  with  some 
cities  where  private  individuals  or  corporations  own  the  waterworks. — A.  I  wiU 
say  this  on  that  x>oint:  I  am  not  familiar,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  with  the 
figures  that  you  would  have  me  mention,  but  J  have  frequently  done  this:  Where 
a  private  corporation  had  the  question  up  of  the  price  of  its  lighting — ^public  light- 
ing, if  you  please;  to  renew  its  price  for  public  lighting — and  the  question  has 
come  to  be  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  better  for  the  town  to  own  and  operate  its 
own  plant  or  make  a  contract  with  the  private  company — you  know  there  is 
always  some  dispute  as  to  the  rates  to  be  charged — I  have  in  a  number  of  cases 
advised  the  private  company  to  offer  to  the  municix)ality  to  fix  the  price  at  a  rate 
that  would  be  shown  to  be  the  cost  of  the  service  as  produced  by  municipalities 
owning  and  operating  their  own  works,  t£^ing  for  the  test  say  three  municipally 
owned  plants,  as  near  as  they  could  where  the  conditions  would  be  similar,  mak- 
ing the  investigation  for  that  purpose,  and,  of  course,  adjusting  the  economic 
dinerences  in  location,  number  of  lights,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  the  case  of  a  municipality  there  is  no  watering  of 
stock,  is  there? — ^A.  In  fact,  there  is  no  stock. 

Q.  There  is  no  fictitious  cost  in  the  shape  of  excess  of  capital  on  which  it  is 
presumed  a  dividend  has  to  be  earned? — A.  No;  there  should  oe  none. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  municipality  to  erect  its  plant  as  cheaply  as 
the  private  corporation? — ^A.  For  the  very  same  reason  that  you  can  not  go  into 
any  municipality  and  pick  out  any  piece  of  public  work  and  show  that  it  is  done  as 
economically  as  the  same  work  is  d!one  under  private  management.  I  have  never 
talked  with  a  mayor  who  would  not  say  frankly  that  if  the  business  of  his  town 
was  his  private  business  he  could  so  manage  it  that  there  would  be  quite  a  margin 
of  saving.    That  is  the  best  way  I  can  have  of  establishing  the  point  I  have  made. 

What!  want  to  take  security  against  is,— I  do  not  want  to  give  currency  to  state- 
ments based  on  accounts  that  I  have  not  audited  myself  or  that  I  do  not  know 
much  about.    That  is  fair,  is  it  not? 

Come  right  back  to  the  broad  proposition:  If  municipal  ownership  is  more 
economical  to  the  public  than  private  ownership,  the  very  proposition  I  laid  down 
10  years  ago,  worked  into  practical  effect,  will  establish  that  point.  Then,  that 
point  being  established,  I  have  not  the  edightest  objection  to  naving  all  public- 
service  utilities  transferred  to  municipal  ownership;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
private  managers  show  that  their  management  is  more  efficient  than  public  man- 
agement^ then  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  transferred  to  municipal 
ownership.  My  whole  work  is  to  get  the  accounts  and  laws  into  shax>e  so  that  we 
can  carry  out  this  proposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  the  genesis  of  this  municipal  ownership— 
the  venality  of  the  municipalities,  boards  of  aldermen,  etc.,  or  the  inefficient 
management  of  the  public  work? — ^A.  I  think  the  initial  point  in  advocating 
municipal  ownership  comes  from  the  thought  of  people  who  feel  that  the  public 
should  nave  aU  the  benefits;  and  they  naturally  grasp  or  jump  at  the  idea — at  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  municipality  owns  and  operates,  of  course  they  will  save  the 
profit  that  the  corporation  makes,  and  they  are  aided  in  that  idea  by  some  of  the 
grasping  and  injudicious  things  that  the  corporations  do. 

Q.  You  take  it  that  the  main  reason  for  the  desire  of  public  ownership  was 
public  savins? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  because  of  the  excess  profits  the  private  corporations  made,  or  was  it 
because  the  people  thought  that  the  public  would  be  better  served  by  the  munici- 
pality than  by  a  corporation?— A.  I  think  the  initial  idea  is  that  the  corporations 
make  excessive  profits  and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  that  is  for  the  municipality 
to  own  and  operate  these  monopolies  and  save  the  profits  for  the  people.  I  think 
that  if  the  pubUc  knew  the  profits  were  not  excessive  and  that  there  was  only  this 
marsin  of  8  or  10  per  cent  that  I  advocate,  the  demand  for  municipal  ownership 
would  be  much  lessened. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  not  instances  where  the  profits  are  most 
excessive?— A.  There  undonbtedly  are. 

Q.  Is  it  the  case  in  this  city  in  the  matter  of  gas? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  far  as  yon  have  any  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  two  systems,  do  yon  believe  that  municipal  ownership,  as  distin- 
guished from  corporation  management,  is  a  saving  to  the  municipality? — ^A.  The 
&ouble  comes  in  answering  a  question  of  that  kind.  Take  Detroit,  if  you  please, 
where  they  built  a  municipalplant.  They  were  authorized  to  spend  $6CK),0(X)  and 
issue  bonds  to  that  amount.  The  private  corporation  that  had  been  doing  the  serv- 
ice had  been  getting  what  you  might  call  the  old-time  price  when  the  industry 
was  new.  The  prices  were  a  great  deal  higher  than  they  are  now.  The  corpora- 
tion offered  to  contract  with  the  city  of  Detroit,  to  ftirnish  the  light  under  a  10-year 
contract  at  $102  per  year.  The  price  they  had  been  getting  was  $130  imder  former 
conditions.  Now  if  a  comparison  is  made  between  what  it  is  now  costinp^  in 
Detroit  under  municipal  ownership  and  the  old  figures — ^that  is  the  way  it  is 
usually  done — of  course  a  saving  is  shown.  But  the  last  time  I  examined  the 
accounts  in  Detroit,  on  the  basis  of  the  records — I  only  took  the  reports  and  did 
not  examine  the  books;  I  assumed  the  records  were  honestly  kept,  and  I  believe 
they  are  as  ^ood  a  set  of  records  as  we  have  anywhere — ^but  taking  the  statement 
made  in  their  published  reports,  and  then  making  an  allowance  for  depreciation, 
which  does  not  appear  in  their  published  reports,  as  I  think  it  should,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  taxes  that  the  city  has  lost  by  public  ownership,  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  investment,  and  adding  that  to  their  operating  expenses,  the  cost  per 
lamp  at  that  time,  for  some  1,700  arc  lamps,  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  which 
I,  as  a  private  individual  consumer,  can  go  to  the  private  company  and  buy  the 
service  of  one  lamp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  figure  was  that?— A.  Well,  say  $90  or  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  price  would 
have  been  $90? — A.  This  was  3  years  ago  that  I  made  the  examination. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  city  if  it  had  made  the  contract 
at  $102?— A.  It  would  be  paying  $102. 

Q.  Actually  more? — ^A.  That  would  have  been  the  condition. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  saving  to  the  city? — A.  It  is  a  saving  to  the  city  as  against  that 
condition,  but  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  this:  That  if  the  city  had  been 
permitted  by  the  law  to  make  a  contract  with  the  private  corporation  on  the  basis 
that  I  have  described  all  of  that  saving  would  have  been  made  through  the 
private  contract  just  as  well  as  through  the  public  contract. 

Q.  You  stated  that  at  first  they  wanted  to  make  a  contract  for  $102  for  10 
years?— ^A.  I  said  that  was  the  offer. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  city  had  made  that  contract  it  would  have  been  bound  for  10 
years  at  that  price?— A.  It  would;  yes. 

Q.  You  further  state  that  the  actual  cost,  including  every  item  of  cost  that 
would  have  been  charged  up  to  the  private  corx)oration,  was  only  $90. — ^A. 
Yes;  $90. 

Q.  Why  does  not  that  show  a  prima  facie  case  in  favor  of  the  municipal  oper- 
ation?— ^A.  It  does  up  to  that  point,  but  when  you  are  speaking  of  the  saving 
that  the  municipality  is  making  during  the  lapse  of  years  since  the  making  of 
the  contract  or  since  the  contract  was  offered  the  price  to  the  private  consumer 
has  been  reduced  by  the  private  corporation  right  along,  until  it  stands,  as  you 
might  say,  parallel  with  the  cost  of  the  public  corporation. 

Q,  But  the  public  would  have  got  no  advantage  from  that  under  the  10-year 
contract? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Mr.  Foote  does  not  advocate  the  10-year  contract  on  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  proposed. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  advocated  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  (ByJMr.  Farquhar.  )  Had  that  been  on  the  basis,  however,  of  public  account- 
ing, it  would  have  been  very  well  understood  whether  the  city  was  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  later  improvements  and  the  lessening  of  cost  in  the  production  of 
light,  wouldn't  it?— A.  Had  that  been  on  the  basis  of  public  accounting  the  price 
would  not  have  been  detennined  by  a  bid;  it  would  have  been  determined  by  the 
cost,  and  the  cost  has  fallen  in  these  years.    It  has  fallen  to  the  private  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  you  state  that  these  estimates  would  be  based  on 
5-year  periods? — A.  Well,  I  said  that,  and  I  said  that  in  the  v^ase  a  surplus  was 
created  it  would  be  divided  between  the  municipality  and  the  corporation,  and 
then  you  would  have 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  If  there  was  a  deficit? — ^A.  If  there  was  a  deficit  you  would 
have  to  take  one  oi  two  courses — you  would  have  to  carry  that  deficit  forward  to 
be  made  up  by  the  hope  of  an  increase  in  the  next  5  years,  or  you  would  have  to 
raise  youi*  price. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.;  Wasn't  there,  in  the  first  a^tation  of  this  mnnicipal 
ownership,  a  great  deal  said  about  the  amount  that  private  corporations  had  to 
pay  to  beards  of  aldermen,  city  officers,  etc.,  to  get  contracts,  and  then  to  hold 
them?  In  other  words,  was  there  not  a  charge  of  venality  made  against  these 
local  bodies,  and  that  contractors  were  parties  to  them? — A.  I  want  to  keep  one 
point  clear  in  mind.  I  think  the  demand  for  municipal  ownership  originated  not 
m  the  venality  you  speak  of,  but  in  the  socialistic  idea.  The  basis  of  it  is  social- 
ism, and  it  originates  with  that  class  of  people  who  want  the  city  to  own  and 
operate  everything.  It  comes  from  that  source.  Of  course  they  tane  advantage 
or  these  corrupt  alliances  between  corporations  and  politicians  as  one  of  their 
arguments,  and  they  say  that  they  can  have  better  municipal  governments  by 
giving  the  municipal  governments  more  to  do;  that  if  they  have  larger  interests 
to  be  nandled,  they  can  get  men  of  greater  ability  to  handle  them,  and  that  this 
corruption,  which  we  all  deplore,  would  be  overcome  through  that  process.  But 
that  all  seems  to  me  like  making  a  person  virtuous  by  giving  him  more  opportu- 
nities. The  city  of  New  York  certainly  has  large  enough  interests  to  have  able 
men.  If  that  argument  was  valid,  it  ought  to  show  good  results  there;  but,  so 
far  as  outsiders  are  informed,  it  has  not  shown  such  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.J  Is  it  not  a  fair  oflEset  for  that  that  some  private  corx>o- 
rations  have  been  so  handled  as  to  result  in  large  bankruptcies  and  disasters,  thus 
proving  mismanagement  on  the  other  side? — A.  It  has  certainly  proved  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  an  equal  proposition,  it  seems  to  me. — A.  You  can  balance  one 
against  the  other  all  tne  while,  and  that  brings  us  right  back  to  the  original 
proposition,  ttiat  the  uniform  accounting  is  my  remedy  for  these  evils  under 
Doth  forms  of  ownership  and  operation. 
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municixjal-ownership  people? — A.  I  would  put  under  municipal  ownership 
mianagement  every  public  utility  where  an  economic  gain  could  be  made  to  the 
public  by  doing  so;  but  in  saying  that  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the  accounts 
^ould  he  so  handled  that  we  would  know  that  we  were  making  an  economical  gain, 
that  we  would  not  be  misled  by  accounts  not  properly  kept.  Go  back  to  Detroit. 
They  have  a  public  building  there — ^the  Grand  Army  Building.  Is  that  a  public 
building  [speaking  to  Mr.  Conger]? 

Mr.  Conger.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Witness.  All  I  know  about  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  read  from  the 
official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and  it  referred  to  a  Grand  Anny 
building  as  though  it  were  apublic  building.  They  wanted  to  wire  that  build- 
ing up  for  electric  lights.  They  called  upon  the  lighting  commission  to  do  the 
work.  The  lighting  commission  reported  back  to  the  council  that  that  work 
would  cost  $1,200  or  $1,800,  and  it  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  work. 
Well,  the  council  wanted  the  work  done,  and  it  looked  around  and  found  a  sur- 
plus, I  believe,  in  the  house  of  corrections  or  some  institution  of  that  kind.  They 
found  a  siurplus,  so  they  ordered  that  work  done,  and  had  it  paid  for  out  of  that 
surplus.  How  much  of  that  goes  on?  Who  knows?  When  you  take  that  kind 
of  an  item  it  certainly  can  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  lighting  commission. 
If  you  are  going  to  compare  the  lighting  commission's  report  with  that  of  the 
private  corporation  you  must  know  how  much  there  is  of  that  kind  of  surrepti- 
tious expenditure,  or  you  do  not  get  true  information  and  you  are  misguided; 
you  are  self -deceived. 

Another  little  case,  that  is  more  laughable  than  serious,  because  it  is  rather 
small— a  municipal  plant  in  Ohio.  When  the  equipment  was  bought,  everything 
that  was  bought  was  charged  to  construction — the  armatures  and  brushes  ana 
things  of  that  kind  on  the  dynamo  went  to  any  construction  account.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  while  they  burned  out  an  armature,  and  they  had  to  buy  a  new 
one.  The  superintendent  charged  it  to  the  construction  account,  and  he  kept  on 
that  way  a  couple  of  years,  making  a  fine  showing  of  the  low  cost;  but  the  first 
thing  he  knew  he  had  a  construction  account  as  big  as  any  watered  accounts  cor- 
X>orations  would  have.  Really  there  was  no  dishonesty  m  that  at  all;  the  man 
simply  did  not  know  how  to  keep  accounts.  You  can  not  go  ahead  and  base  pub- 
lic policy  on  that  kind  of  evidence;  no  one  wants  to.  And  now  I  think  I  could 
close  this  whole  question  right  on  this  proposition,  that  wherever  a  government 
grants  to  a  private  corporation  a  special  privilege,  like  the  use  of  a  right  of  way, 
or  where  it  does  it  by  giving  it  a  bounty,  as  the  Pacific  railroads  were  aided  by 
land  tracts,  the  duty  of  the  government  then  is  to  know  that  the  people  get  in 
return  for  what  the  government  gives  that  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Now,  how 
are  you  going  to  find  that  out?  The  government  must  assume  the  right  that  all 
of  the  accounts  of  that  corporation,  so  far  as  necessary  to  determine  the  cost, 
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shall  be  deemed  and  kept  as  public  acconnts.  You  heard  about  secrecy  yes- 
terday (referring  to  testimony  of  Professor  Bemis,  supra) .  There  is  no  secrecy 
in  my  programme.  You  can  see  that  very  plainly.  Tne  accounts  must  be  kept 
as  public  accounts  so  far  as  they  relate  to  cost.  Then  you  establish  the  cost. 
You  can  not  establish  it  in  an^  other  way.  You  establish  it  in  a  wav  that  the 
public  knows  its  rights.  That  is  preliminary  to  permitting  the  establishment  of 
a  price  for  the  service  that  is  right.  Now,  you  have  your  cost— you  gather  a 
I)rofit.  I  have  never  known  a  man  to  say  but  what  he  was  willing  that  a  corpora- 
tion should  make  8  or  10  per  cent  profit  upon  an  actual  investment.  That  estab- 
lishes your  price  of  service.  If  that  is  the  basis,  then  every  growth  of  population, 
every  improvement  of  the  art,  will  reduce  that  much  the  cost  of  service,  the  price 
of  service — cost  and  price  will  follow  all  economic  changes  down  or  up,  which- 
ever way  the  scale  may  turn.  This  will  apply  in  any  public  service,  whether  it 
is  waterworks,  gas  works,  steam  railroads,  telephones,  telegraphs,  or  what  not. 
It  should  apply  everywhere.  If  we  were  actually  operating  our  public  service  on 
this  basis,  we  would  have  an  economic  condition  here  that  would  put  us  masters 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world  way  and  beyond  the  ability  of  anybody  to  touch  us. 
What  we  have  accomplished  in  the  unscientific  way  in  which  it  has  been  done  is 
great,  but  we  have  not  commenced  to  touch  the  possibilities  of  what  maybe  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Now,  do  you  find  any  illustration  of  this  in  tne  exami- 
nation of  the  national  banks?  You  have  not  alluded  to  the  theory  of  the  exami- 
nation that  is  given  to  national  banks.  Do  you  find  any  illuslration  of  your 
theory  in  the  examination  in  all  public  institutions? — A.  The  public  examination 
is  a  factor  in  our  banking  system  which  we  certainly  would  not  be  likely  to  want 
to  get  along  without. 

Q.  But  it  would  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  ills? — ^A.  I  think  I  could  explain.  You 
take  a  State;  it  has  in  it,  we  will  say,  a  hundred  municipalities.  For  every  one  of 
these  plants  in  every  one  of  these  hundred  municipalities,  the  accounts  are  kept 
in  a  uniform  system;  they  are  audited  by  a  man  who  is  absolutely  independent  of 
the  corporations,  the  municipalities,  the  political  parties. 

Q.  Any  more  so  than  a  bank  examiner? — A.  No;  could  not  say  that;  but  the 
ideal  thing  is  that  he  should  be  as  independent  as  the  judiciary.  I  always  use  the 
judiciary  to  illustrate  my  point.  Now,  to  show  you  how  it  works,  take  the  price 
of  coal.  If  a  municipality  was  paying  more  for  its  coal  for  its  poorhouse  than 
some  other  municipality,  the  publication  of  that  would  lead  to  an  inquiry  in  the 
public  mind  as  well  as  m  the  auditor *s  mind;  and  that  thing  would  reduce  it  to  a 
positive  system,  where  no  municipal  officer  would  dare  to  enter  upon  his  public 
accounts  a  inioe  for  coal  that  was  out  of  line  with  what  ought  to  be  paid  for  it. 
And  just  so  with  the  management — take  the  management  as  a  whole.  If  you 
examine  50  ga&  works  or  100  gas  works,  and  the  unit  of  cost  in  one  is  more  than  in 
another,  that  fact  immediately  tells  you  that  that  one  wants  to  be  looked  after. 
Now,  you  take  the  uniform  system,  and  you  go  through  the  list,  and  you  can  put 
your  finger  at  once  upon  the  principal  item  that  has  caused  this  rise  in  price.  iTiis 
difference  may  be  entirely  right,  you  imderstand;  it  may  be  wrong.  But  if  it  is 
right  you  know  it  is  right,  and  you  are  satisfied;  if  it  is  wrong,  you  have  found 
out  where  to  make  your  improvement,  and  you  can  do  that.  There  is  no  other 
w&y  of  getting  at  it.  In  reality  independent  accounts  would  not  do  it,  and  there 
is  where  the  trust  question  comes  in,  the  organization  of  different  productive 
enterprises  under  one  management,  where  they  have  a  comparison  of  50  or  100 
works,  located  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  economies  that  they  create 
or  institute  through  that  will  come  just  through  these  things,  and  you  will  find, 
if  you  investigate  the  thing  closely  enough,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
failures  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  municipal  establishments  comes 
exactly  through  the  fact  that  the  men  do  not  know  how  to  figure  cost,  and  they 
are  self-deceived.  If  you  are  in  a  competitive  business — say  you  are  making 
wagons,  if  you  please — you  know  how  to  figure  the  cost  and  put  m  every  element 
of  the  cost,  and  you  put  down  what  you  need  to  have  as  profit,  and  you  give  a 
price.  Now,  you  know  i)erfectly  well  that  if  you  undersell  that  price  you  are 
going  to  lose  that  profit.  If  you  undersell  it  too  much,  you  are  going  to  lose  some 
of  your  capital.  The  other  man,  who  don't  know  how  to  compute  costs,  who 
simply  says  his  operating  expenses  are  so  much,  and  that  is  the  cost,  is  very  likely 
to  sell  at  a  price  that  does  not  return  him  any  profit  at  all.  He  may  run  along  2 
or  3  years  while  exhausting  his  capital,  but  his  price  is  a  drag  on  you.  You  have 
got  to  meet  his  price.  And  there  is  where  the  combinations,  what  we  call  the 
consolidations,  are  going  to  save  the  industries  of  this  country.  In  the  first  book 
I  wrote  I  referred  to,  in  1889, 1  advocated  the  consolidation  of  the  gas  and  elec- 
tric light,  and  it  is  being  done  now.  The  operation  of  the  street  railroads,  every- 
thing that  is  operated  by  electricity,  and  the  service  of  light,  can  be  done  from 
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one  central  station,  or  at  least  nnder  one  management  for  a  municipality,  which 
wonld  cheax>en  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  advocate  consolidations  paying  for  their  plants  in  preferred  stock  and 
making  a  bonos  of  double  that  amount  in  common  stock  as  water? — A.  No,  I  do 
not;  and  you  will  never  find  anything  of  that  under  the  system  I  do  advocate.  I 
want  you  to  understand  me.  When  I  propose  to  make  a  contract  with  the  pri- 
vate corporation  and  propose  that  they  shall  keep  their  accounts  in  this  way,  I 
commence  with  the  investment  account.  Now,  I  provide  that  that  investment 
account,  the  initib^  account,  shall  be  determined  in  one  of  3  ways,  either  by  agree- 
ment between  the  municipalities  and  the  corx)orations,  as  2  men  would  make  a 
bargain,  or  that  they  should  leave  it  to  arbitration  to  be  settled,  which  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  settling  a  dispute;  and  the  other  is  that  they  should  proceed  exactly 
as  they  would  if  the  municipality  was  going  to  buy  the  property,  proceed  under 
the  law  of  eminent  doniain  to  get  an  award,  and  take  the  amount  of  that  award 
as  their  initial  investment.  After  that  point  has  once  been  established,  then  my 
svstem  would  permit  no  addition  to  that  investment  unless  it  was  certified  to  by 
the  State  auditor  as  having  been  necessary  and  the  money  actually  invested  for 
the  full  amount  entered  into  the  account.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  watered 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  corporation;  I  let  them  take  care  of  their  own  securities. 
That  is  their  own  matter;  they  can  deal  with  it  as  they  like.  You  will  see  at 
once  my  position  is  this,  that  if  there  is  a  million  dollars  invested,  and  that  is 
determined  in  one  of  the  8  ways,  then  everybody  is  satisfied  with  that  kind  of 
investment;  you  can  not  complain  against  that  investment.  Now,  you  use  that 
as  a  bafids,  and  you  caJculate  your  profits  upon  that,  and  if  that  million  dollars 
is  represented  in  the  corporation's  securities  by  two  millions,  that  dont  interest 
the  public,  it  don't  disturb  the  public,  because  they  are  only  paying  on  the  one 
million;  they  can't  be  called  upon  to  pay  on  any  more. 

Q.  The  gas  and  electric  plants  of  the  country  are  very  larg:ely  beine  consoli- 
dated, ana  the  street  railroads,  by  one  syndicate.  Do  you  tmnk  it  is  oeneficial 
to  society  to  have  one  syndicate  run  aU  of  these  plants  in  all  our  cities? — A.  It 
certidnly  would  be,  if  you  were  dealing  with  tnat  syndicate  on  the  basis  I 
propose.  But  if  you  are  not  going  to  deal  on  that  basis,  if  you  are  going  to 
let  the  syndicates  take  what  they  can  get,  just  as  thev  are  doin^  now,  the 
syndicates  will  take  it.  If  I  were  ^oing  to  consolidate  the  street  railroads  of  a 
city,  and  the  law  gave  me  the  option  to  do  just  what  is  being  done  to-day,  I 
would  do  it  that  way;  but  if  you  ask  me  if  that  is  the  best  way  for  the  public, 
I  would  say  no,  it  is  not  tiie  best  way  for  the  public.  The  best  way  for  the  pub- 
lic is  to  have  aU  of  these  industries  handled  m  a  way  to  bring  to  the  public  the 
be^t  economical  results.  How  can  those  results  be  obtained?  They  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  consoUdated  management.  The  larger,  the  more  efincient  it  wiU 
be,  and  you  can  only  obtain  it  by  putting  that  management  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  public  on  a  basis  whereby  it  can  bring  itself  under  the  operation  of  these 
economical  conditions. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  larger,  the  more  efficient  it  will  be;  that  is,  the  more 
wealth  it  has  in  it.  Now,  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  whole  people  go  into  it, 
when  it  would  be  still  larger?— A.  It  would  be,  barring  this  one  factor.  If  you 
take  the  whole  x)eople  in,  and  you  can  get  men  sufficiently  patriotic  to  work  for 
the  people  as  a  whole  as  loyally  or  as  interestedly  as  they  would  if  it  was  their 
own  business,  you  ought  then  to  get  the  same  result;  but  that  condition  does  not 
exist.  When  you  eliminate  the  factor  of  self-interest  from  an  industrial  propo- 
sition, you  have  eliminated  a  factor  of  efficiency  in  the  management.  I  said  a 
little  while  ago,  if  that  efficiency  amounts  to  10  -per  cent,  that  10  per  cent  is 
enough  to  pay  to  the  corporations  their  profit  for  managing  it  and  preserving 
that  efficiency.  If  you  eliminate  it  and  lose  it,  you  do  not  ^asp  that  10  per  cent; 
you  simply  destroy  it,  and  the  public  have  not  benefited  by  it. 

Q.  The  evidence  given  yesterday  was  that  so  far  as  it  has  worked  out  practi- 
cally in  England  and  Scotland,  public  ownership  seemed  to  give  more  efficiency 
and  better  satisfaction? — A.  Yes;  your  words  seem  well  chosen.  It  seems  to  be 
so.  Is  it  so?  I  have  never  seen  yet  an  industry  managed  by  the  public  but  what, 
if  you  will  put  a  set  of  men  into  the  same  position  of  the  public,  in  the  details, 
the  private  management  would  take  it  and  operate  it  ana  make  ite  profit,  and 
give  the  price  as  low  as  the  public  management  ever  was  able  to  make  it. 
There  are  a  great  many  points  tnat  need  to  be  considered  in  these  things.  One 
year  ago  a  municipsd  government  tried  to  build  a  gas  works.  You  do  not  say 
they  shall  own  and  operate  20  years,  or  80  years,  or  any  other  period  of  years. 
They  do  not  have  to  get  the  consent  of  property  owners  to  run  their  lines  through 
a  street;  they  do  it.  AU  of  those  things  make  a  difference  in  cost  and  in  cal- 
culation as  between  jmblic  and  private  ownership;  you  see  they  are  factors  in 
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the  calcnlation.  Take,  for  instance,  jnst  to  illnstrate  without  trying  to  be  exact, 
the  statement  made  here  yedterday  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  street  rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts  and  the  cost  in  the  Eastern  States.  What  does  that  cost 
represent?  There  was  no  statement  made  to  show.  In  Massachusetts  it  may 
represent  just  laying  the  tracks  on  the  street  and  keeping  them  and  operating 
them.  In  another  city  it  ma^  be  laying  the  track  through  a  street  ana  x>aving 
the  street  for  8  feet  on  each  side  of  the  rails.  In  the  city  of  Philadelnhia  it  means 
rebuilding  the  street  entire,  and  paving  it  from  curb  to  curb.  Tnat  makes  a 
difference  in  cost,  and  these  statements  without  the  explanation,  you  see,  are 
only  seeming  advantages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  do  not  give  an  explanation  yourself  in  regard  to 
it.  You  say  something  that  may  be  operating,  but  you  do  not  impeach  the  testi- 
mony that  was  given  here  yesterday? — ^A.  Certainly  not;  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
that.  I  only  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  we  are  all  in,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bemis 
is  just  as  fair  about  that  as  I  am  myself.  I  think  that  he  told  you  how  he  agreed 
to  this  proposition  of  uniform  accounting.  1  state  it  absolutely,  without  any 
interest  m  it  whatever,  excepting  to  find  that  which  is  the  best  for  the  public  and 
have  it  done.  I  do  not  own  a  dollar's  worth — yes,  I  do;  excuse  me;  I  own  $60 
worth  of  stock  in  one  electric  company,  and  I  own  that  because  they  asked  my 
advice,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  my  advice  turned  out. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  tnis  the  logical  conclusion  of  your  testimony: 
With  rigid  accounting,  the  cost  established  being  the  same  with  the  municipal 
plant  and  the  private  plant,  by  the  same  system  of  accounting,  there  is  a  mar- 
gin of  saving  to  the  municipalites  equal  to  the  8  or  10  per  cent  profit  given  to  the 
private  corporation? — ^A.  My  contention  is  that  if  your  accoimts  are  kept  identi- 
cal and  auoited  so  that  we  actually  know  we  are  dealing  with  identical  things, 
that,  if  the  theory  is  right  that  private  management  is  more  efficient  than  puluic 
management,  that  will  prove  it. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  cost  is  found  to  be  equal  in  each  illustration,  then  the 
margin  of  savings  would  be  the  profit  of  8  or  10  per  cent  to  the  private  corpora- 
tion?— A.  Then  tne  public  would  demonstrate  its  ability  to  save  that  8  or  10  per 
cent,  and  when  it  does  demonstrate  its  ability  to  do  it  it  ought  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  your  fear  is,  or  perhaps  your  opinion  is,  that  the  actual  cost  being  as 
it  is,  in  the  way  you  suggest,  would  show  that  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  private 
management  would  overcome  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  the  private 
ownership  and  the  city  ownership? — A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  establish  municipal  ownership,  what  class 
of  service  are  you  going  to  put  into  these  utilities,  a  rigid  civil  service? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  oe  possible  to  establish  that  efficiency  without  civil  service^ 

Q.  Then  the  servants  of  public  utilities  would  be  in  for  life,  during  good 
behavior? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  other  opportunity  for  any  other  part  of  the  municipality  to  participate 
in  the  work  or  the  wages  that  are  paid? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  call  that  a  monopoly? — ^A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  strong 
monox>oly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^ennedy.)  Is  it  very  probable  that  under  civil  service  or  under 
municipal  ownership  as  many  people  would  be  employed  as  under  private  owner- 
ship?— ^A.  -If  the  service  was  oi>erated  with  equal  efficiency  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  as  to  the  number  of  people. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  disadvantage  to  the  community  of 
people  using  influence  to  ^et  employment  under  municipal  government  and 
individuals? — A.  None  at  all;  be  no  difference  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Under  private  ownership  is  there  not  a  competition  in 
labor,  between  the  laborers,  so  that  there  will  be  assets  in  the  less  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  municipal  management, where  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  established 
by  law? — A.  Very  well,  we  will  just  take  that  proposition  and  deal  with  it  in 
this  way.  If  the  public  fixes  the  price  it  is  to  pay  for  the  service  upon  the  basis 
of  cost,  the  wages  of  labor  is  a  very  important  factor  in  that  basis  of  cost,  and 
if  they  desire  to  pay  more  for  the  service  by  requiring  the  corporation  to  pay  the 
trade-union  scale  of  prices,  they  could  do  it  and  the  corporation  would  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  its  being  done— no  reason  for  the  oDjection. 

Q.  That  answers  the  question. — ^A.  And  in  that  way  you  can  settle  your 
railroad  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  any  argument  in  your  mind  against  municipal 
ownership  that  the  people  who  would  go  into  the  employ  of  a  municipality 
would  have  a  long  tenure  of  office;  would  be  assured  of  steady  work? — A.  And 
good  pay? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  think  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  it. 
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Q.  (By -Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  it  not,  if  you  had  a  life-long  service  estab- 
lished in  that  way,  put  a  premium  on  mediocrity?  You  would  not  have  compe- 
tition that  comes  from  individual  corporations,  from  changing  your  men,  and  in 
bringing  up  your  foremen,  and  in  training  your  men  into  your  work  and  getting 
outside  nelp? — A,  I  have  tried  to  cover  that  point.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  another 
bill  in  this  pamphlet  on  civil  service.  You  will  notice  there  I  am  a  very  different 
fellow  from  most  civil-service  men,  in  this:  I  say,  broadly  speaking,  it  does  not 
interest  the  public  how  a  man  gets  his  position,  but  it  does  interest  the  public 
what  he  does  after  he  gets  the  position.  I  would  say,  let  the  primary  appoint- 
ments be  made  just  as  now,  if  you  please,  by  the  spoils  system,  out  after  a  man 
has  been  in  the  service,  say,  6  months  or  a  year,  ^ven  a  probationary  term, 
you  know,  then  he  goes  on  to  the  regular  roll,  and  aU  appointments,  all  promo- 
tions and  raising  of  grades  from  one  to  another  should  oe  made  from  lower  to 
higher  right  along,  not  from  the  outside  world,  but  from  within  the  service. 
That  preserves  the  self-interest  principle  I  think  so  much  of.  It  gives  a  man  an 
object  in  life,  an  ambition  to  rise,  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  and  well-defined 
wav  by  which  he  may  rise  on  his  record. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  the  private  ownership  of  waterworks  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  exactly,  the  same  plane,  as  the  public  ownership  of  other 
utilities  that  you  speak  of? — ^A.  Well,  there  are,  of  course,  reasons  "v^y  water- 
works should  be  managed  more  or  less  by  governments,  that  do  not  ootain  in 
other  services.  You  must  have  territorial  rights  over  the  source  of  supply;  yon 
must  have  the  police  regulations  against  people  throwing  things  into  the  streams 
from  which  you  get  your  supply — powers  that  the  private  corporation  cannot  well 
exercise — ^but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason,  from  the  nature  of  things,  why 
these  x>owers  can  not  be  exercised  by  the  municipality  and  the  investment  and 
operation  be  carried  on  under  the  private  ownership;  but  of  the  list  of  public- 
service  utilities  there  are  many  more  reasons  for  pubuc  ownership  of  waterworks 
than  of  the  rest. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cities  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  that  get  their 
water  supply  through  private  corporations  or  companies? — ^A.  I  believe  Mr. 
Bemis  said  yesterday  aoout  one-half.  About  48  per  cent  of  them  are  private 
comptanies  now. 

Q.  Is  that  as  satisfactory  as  the  municipal  ownership? — ^A.  Well,  there  comes 
up  the  question  of  what  you  mean  by  satisfaction.  If  you  mean  satisfaction  as  to 
the  quality  of  water,  that  must  be  a  local  condition  necessarily. 

My  own  studies  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion — you  see  I  come  right  back  to  it 
aU  tne  time:  We  have  a  condition  as  well  as  theory  to  deal  with.  Here  are  cor- 
X>orations,  and  they  have  made  their  investments,  and  their  franchises  are  running 
out;  if  it  is  not  in  this  town  to-day  it  is  in  some  other  town,  and  it  is  up  somewhere 
all  the  time.  How  can  we  best  deal  with  this  question?  As  it  has  been  dealt  with, 
we  take  simply  one  side,  showing  less  for  municipal  ownership  to  overcome— the 
difficulty  that  we  have  had  in  the  private  ownership,  the  watering  of  stock  and 
the  abuses  of  the  people,  and  all  that,  are  good  cards  to  people  on  that  side;  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  municipal  ownership  is  going 
to  be  any  better  for  the  public.  Take  the  question  in  the  State  of  Onio.  The 
municipal  code  commission  studied  this  problem  for  2  years,  and  brought  in  a  bill 
at  the  last  legislature  permitting  every  municipality  in  that  State  to  own  and 
operate  its  own  waterworks,  its  own  gas  works,  its  own  street  railroads,  its  own 
telegraph  system,  and  its  own  garbage  plant,  and  then  any  other  thing  they  want  to. 
That  was  in  their  bill.  How  did  they  safeguard  the  public  in  that  grant  of  power? 
First,  that  the  electors  might  vote  bonds  to  acquire  the  properties;  second,  that 
they  should  be  operated  by  the  municipal  government;  third,  that  if  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  revenue  from  the  works  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  that  deficiency 
should  be  entered  into  the  tax  list  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  Now,  gentlemen, 
what  kind  of  a  condition  would  that  create?  God  knows  there  are  deficiencies 
enough  now,  but  if  you  had  all  of  those  utilities  to  help  create  deficiencies  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  create  them,  especially  when  the  public  mind  has  been  taught  that 
one-half  of  this  price  paid  for  street-car  fare,  if  you  please,  is  profit  to  the  corx)ora- 
tion.  How  would  a  municipal  council  ox)erating  the  street  cars  have  the  power  to 
resist  the  demand  to  cut  that  down  to  2-cent  fare  and  the  taxpayer  pay  the  defi- 
ciency? I  am  basing  my  argument  on  this:  This  is  a  result  of  the  commission 
which  was  employed  oy  the  State  to  study  this  question.  It  reported  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  I  suggested  to  the  legislature  that  if  they  wanted  the  right  to  own  and 
operate  at  all  in  Ohio  they  had  better  provide — I  did  not  say  not  give  this  author- 
ity to  the  municipality  at  all,  but  I  said  when  you  give  that  authority  to  the 
municipality,  provide  that  their  safeguard  first  is  that  the  accounting  shall  be 
kept  as  prescribed  by  the  State  auditor,  and  shall  be  audited  by  the  State  auditor, 
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and  that  the  mtmicipality  shall  not  sell  the  service  for  less  than  cost,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  auditor.  That  will  prevent  your  deficiencies.  Also  provide 
that  the  bonds  issued,  instead  of  being  a  mortgage  upon  the  taxpayers'  property, 
should  rest  for  security,  exactly  as  it  does  in  the  private  corporation,  upon  the 

froperty,  the  franchises  for  operating  it,  and  the  income  from  it.  This  is  all 
asK  for,  and  I  think  any  business  man  will  say  that  is  a  safe  proposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  plants 
owned  by  cities  and  those  that  are  run  by  individuals,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  affirm 
that  municipal  ownership  is  not  the  most  economical  way?  Have  vou  studied 
that  by  comparison  in  America?— A.  In  answering  a  question  of  that  kind  I  must 
always  have  it  understood  that  the  accounts  themselves — as  long  as  you  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  you  really  have  no  basis  to  go  on.  The  proposition  in 
this  matter  here  is  that  you  take  an  example  of,  say,  10  or  15,  and  you  measure  the 
cost  of  service  under  municipal  ownership  as  against  the  price  charged  by  the  cor- 
poration. That  is  the  true  measure,  and  I  have  done  that  in  individual  instances  a 
number  of  times.  I  have  in  some  instances,  where  I  met  the  question  of  what 
price  should  be  paid  for  public  lights — I  knew  of  a  contract  question  of  that  kind 
Dein^  up  for  8ettlement--I  have  advised  the  private  corporation  to  offer  to  its 
mumcipality  to  have  the  price  fixed  at  a  rate  tnat  would  be  shown  to  be  the  cost 
as  produced  by  a  municipal  plant  in  some  town  of  corresponding  size,  but  always 
advised  them  that  that  price  should  not  be  determined  by  public  rei)ort,  but  by  an 
audit  of  the  accounts  to  determine  the  actual  cost.  Tms  has  been  done  in  some 
cases.  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  recommend  every  public-service  corporation  in  this 
country  to  ffauge  their  prices  in  that  way. 

<3.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  vou  familiar  with  the  law  of  Massachusetts  cov- 
ering uniform  rates  for  electric-light  plants? — ^A.  I  am  somewhat. 

Q.  Does  the  law  cover  private  corporations  as  well  as  municipal  plants?— A. 
The  law  was  first  drawn  for  covering  private  corporations,  and  muiiicix)al  plants 
were  added  afterwards. 

2.  And  the  system  of  accounting  is  the  same  in  both  cases? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Well,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  you  have  a  basis  for  compari- 
son?— ^A.  I  said  yes.  That  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  commission  required  reports 
from  all  corporations,  municipal  as  weU  as  private.  They  only  go  so  far  into  the 
question  of  uniform  accounting  that  the  account  ma^  be  kept  in  a  way  so  they 
can  make  the  reports.  The  fault  with  that  law  is  this:  It  does  not  require  that 
the  price  of  the  service  shall  be  based  upon  cost,  plus  the  profit,  as  I  have 
described.    Had  that  been  the  law,  the  Haverhill  case  never  would  have  occurred. 

Q.  WeU,  so  far  as  the  law  goes  the  returns  are  exactly  the  same  from  both 
kinds  of  corx>orations? — A.  The  reports  are  made  out  the  same. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  not  then  based  by  comparison  as  far  as  they  go? — ^A.  As  far 
as  they  go,  thev  are. 

S.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  trouble  of  a  small  munic- 
ity  getting  the  benefit  of  waterworks  through  private  corx>orations.  Is  it 
feasible  for  the  small  municipality  that  has  bad  water  and  wants  stood  water  to 
get  it  through  a  private  corporation?— A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  wny  they  should 
not  if  there  is  water  to  be  had.  If  a  municipality  can  get  that  water  I  do  not 
see  why  a  private  company  could  not  get  that  water. 

Q.  Would  it  cost  more  or  less,  in  your  opinion,  for  a  small  municipality  to  have 
a  private  corporation  supply  the  water  rather  than  the  municipality  itself ?— A. 
If  the  municipality  assesses  che  laying  of  the  water  mains  as  a  pubuc  improve- 
ment ag[ainst  the  property,  and  then  is  to  earn  only  enough  to  pay  for  its  pump- 
ing station  and  the  men  to  operate  it,  it  can  make  a  less  price  because  it  has  a  less 
capitalization;  but  if  it  would  take  the  same  process  in  deiJing  with  the  private 
corporation,  the  same  less  price  would  appear. 

Q.  The  private  corporation  would  necessarily  have  to  have  its  officers,  would  it 
not,  and  they  would  nave  to  be  paid? — ^A.  If  the  corporation  was  large  enough, 
certainly.  I  am  rather  glad  you  asked  that  question  for  this  reason  Take  the 
leport  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  one  of  the  claims  is  that  under  private 
management  large  salaries  are  paid  that  are  saved  by  municipal  management. 
Well,  now,  in  that  group  of  municipal  electric-lighting  plants  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  report,  there  was  quite  a  number  of  them— 1  won't  pretend  to  say  how 
many— but  over,  I  think,  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  I  have  examined,  even 
more  than  that,  even  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  returned  less  than  $100  a 
year  paid  for  management.  Now,  I  will  leave  it  to  you  whether  or  not  a  book- 
keeper would  not  cost  more  than  $100  a  year,  and  some  of  them  were  as  low  as  $25 
paid  for  management.  Now,  if  that  is  all  that  goes  into  this  account  paid  for 
management  t^t  must  be  paid  for  somewhere  else.    If  it  is  not  paid  for  in  the 
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accounts,  it  is  paid  for  by  some  other  city  clerk  doing  the  work,  and  his  pay  is 
being  charged  up  to  some  other  dei>artment,  and  this  is  the  vital  point;  you  can't 
get  at  it  without  uniform  accounting.  You  have  got  to  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  and  you  are  being  misled;  you  are  being  self-deceived.  You  certainly 
wold  not  expect  that  a  corporation  could  keep  its  accounts  and  not  -p&y  for  its  clerk. 
It  has  to  pay  for  its  clerk  and  it  has  to  appear  on  its  books. 

You  take  the  condition  that  occurred  m  Philadelphia  when  the  municipality 
was  running  the  gas  works.  There  all  of  the  collections  of  aU  ^as  bills  were  made 
through  the  depuliment  of  taxes,  and  the  expenses  of  collecting  these  Kas  bills 
appeared  as  expenses  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
expenses  of  the  director  of  gas  works.  Now,  superficial  examination  would  not 
find  that  point,  perhaps,  and  you  would  be  misled;  a  statement  made  on  that 
basis  would  mislead  the  public. 

Q.  I  can  see  how  service  might  be  obtained  cheaplv  by  private  corporations— 
that  is,  large  municipal  corporations — but  the  small  villages  was  what  was  bother- 
ing me — when  waterworks  are  owned  by  a  private  corporation,  whether  it  would 
cost  more  than  it  would  to  the  small  municipality  owning  it? — A.  Of  course  there 
are  such  places.  Bight  out  here  where  I  have  what  I  call  my  home  when  in 
Washington,  at  Takoma  Park,  they  are  putting  in  waterworks.  That  water- 
works is  not  larg^  enough  to  be  an  investment  for  a  private  corporation — ^it  could 
not  handle  it  at  all;  but  I  was  looking  over  my  tax  bills  last  night,  and  I  noticed 
an  increase  in  the  tax  bills.  If  I  get  water  at  a  certain  price,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  what  I  don't  pay  for  in  that  price  I  pay  for  in  my  tax  bUl.  If  I  would  pay  a 
private  corporation  the  same  amount  that  I  pay  in  both  of  these  accounts,  the 
private  corporation  might  oe  willing  to  do  the  work,  but  we  don*t  do  it  that  wav. 

Q.  But  if  you  are  going  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  a  proposition  to  estab- 
lish a  municipal  plant,  the  sum  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  probabljr  prevent 
the  taxx>ayer  voting  to  adopt  the  municipal  waterworks  system,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  this  advantage:  We  make  the  unimproved  property,  whether  it 
uses  any  water  or  not,  t)ay  this  tax.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  In  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  waterworks  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  city  to  issue  bonds,  is  it  not? — ^A.  G^ierally  the  custom. 

Q.  And  a  provision  is  made  for  a  sinking  fund  to  cancel  that  debt  eventually? — 
A.  Not  always. 

(j.  Is  it  alwajrs  the  case  in  Massachusetts? — A.  That  is  the  case  in  Massachu- 
setts; yes. 

Q.  Where  that  system  prevails,  the  first  cost  is  provided  for,  and  will  be  ulti- 
mately wiped  out,  will  it  not?— A.  WeU,  the  sinking  fund  would  mean . 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  The  ultimate  wiping  out  of  the  bonds? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  'Then,  with  each  succeeding  year  the  amount  paid  on  account  of  the  sinking 
fund  reduces  the  first  cost  of  the  plant,  does  it  not? — A.  The  amount  paid  by  the 
consumer  is  stationary. 

3.  Not  necessarily. — ^A.  Until  your  bond  provision  is  wiped  out. 
.  WeU,  the  point  I  want  to  get  information  on  is  how  far  the  establishment 
of  the  sinking  funds  offsets  the  position  which  you  seem  to  take  that  under  munici- 
pal ownership  the  real  cost  of  tne  plant  is  not  made  manifest.  Now,  of  course,  I 
only  speak  from  experience  in  Massachusetts,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  In 
all  cases  of  public  ownership  there  the  law  comi)els  the  setting  aside  of  a  certain 
percentage,  usually  5  per  cent  every  year,  which  in  20  years  will  wipe  out  the 
cost  of  the  plant—less  than  20  years. — ^A.  The  construction  cost  of  the  plant  is 
one  thing;  the  operating  cost,  the  cost  of  ownership  and  operation,  the  contingent 
cost,  is  another  tning.  Now,  the  construction  cost  would  oe  known  and  incurred 
by  bond  issue  and  provided  for  by  the  sinking  fund;  but  the  operating  cost,  the 
cost  of  ownership  and  profit,  is  not  so  provided  for.  That  has  to  come  from  the 
rates;  and  if  a  Large  share  of  that  is  raised  by  taxation,  then  the  rate  can  be 
lowered.  You  will  find  that  that  condition  exists  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  think 
you  will  find  in  that  book  there  [indicating] ,  with  the  red  paper  around  it,  where 
I  quote  from  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  a  statement  that  he  made  about  the 
Boston  waterworks  a  few  years  ago,  showing  how  much  more  the  work  had  cost 
than  the  accounts  were  showing. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  commission  take  seriously  into  consid- 
eration— ^we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  by-talk,  you  know — but  the  real  prox)osition 
that  I  want  this  commission  to  consider  is  this:  The  principle  to  be  applied  to  all 
public-service  utilities,  and  I  mean  that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I  started 
10  years  ago  to  study  this  question,  and  I  have  put  in  all  my  time  on  the  munici- 
IMU  question,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  question  that  stands  nearest  to  the  people; 
and!  stated  in  the  preface  to  my  law  book  tiiat  the  public  policy  which  is  finally 
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the  accepted  policy  of  the  mnnicipalities  on  these  questions  will  become  the 
national  public  policy.  You  can  do  this  thing  just  as  in  the  small  State  of 
Wyoming,  where  there  is,  you  might  say,  a  virgin  soil  to  start  the  system  of 
accounting  in.  We  can  start  it  there  and  get  our  illustrations,  etc.,  but  it  is  a 
very  different  problem  to  go  into  Massachusetts  and  do  it,  where  they  have  their 
system  already.  But  these  questions  will  keep  on  pressing  for  solution,  no  mat- 
ter what  any  of  us  think  about  them.  And  what  will  the  solution  be?  That  is 
the  practical  question.  I  have  stated  the  problem  as  related  to  municipal  affairs, 
hoping^  there  to  find  a  solution  of  the  question  that  would  be  not  only  for 
municipal  affairs,  but  for  national  affairs.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  service,  in  the  first  place,  can  not  exist  unless  it  has  some  privilege 
from  the  public.  Wherever  the  public  grants  the  privilege  it  should  safeguard 
itself  to  secure  the  advantages  to  oe  derived  from  that  privilege.  How  can  it  do 
it?  It  can  do  it  only  througn  taking  hold  of  the  accounts,  knowing  absolutely  the 
true  condition.  If  you  do  not  know  that,  you  can  not  legislate  intelligentiy;  I 
don't  care  what  your  opinion  is,  you  can  not  legislate  intelligently.  Now,  you 
declare  those  accounts  to  be  public  accounts.  You  put  in  your  auditor;  he  pre- 
scribes them;  he  audits  them.  If  you  have  a  dishonest  or  incompetent  auditor, 
you  are  going  to  fail.  You  can  not  hedge  against  that;  that  is  impossible.  Then 
you  know  what  you  are  doing.  Now,  you  want  to  legislate  on  rates,  tele^aph 
rates,  telephone  rates,  steam  railroad  rates — ^it  don't  matter  what  service  it  is,  tne 
principle  applies.  Now,  you  want  to  legislate;  you  know  your  cost.  As  long 
as  you  are  employing  private  capital  and  private  work  in  carrying  on  that  busi- 
ness, every  intelligent  and  sane  man  will  say  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  profit.  AH 
in  the  world  that  the  public  want  to  know  is  that  the  profit  is  fair  and  not  unjust. 
Now,  then,  you  state  that  profit.  I  tried  very  long  to  find  some  way  of  finding 
the  standard  by  which  vou  could  gauge  that  profit;  I  have  stated  that  principle  in 
the  bill  drawn  for  the  Ohio  legislature.  The  profit  should  be  gauged  at  twice  the 
rate  of  interest  the  nation,  State,  or  municipality  is  paying  on  its  bonds.  If  there 
was  a  condition  to-day  such  that  United  States  bonas  would  sell  at  6  per  cent,  and 
they  once  did,  then  under  that  rule  the  private  corporation  would  be  earning  12 
per  cent.  If  you  get  to  a  change  in  the  general  conditions,  and  the  Government 
[X)nds  are  sold  at  3  per  cent,  then  the  private  corporation  would  be  earning  6;  but 
the  6  per  cent  under  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  earned  is  as  good  an  invest- 
ment to  the  investors  as  the  12  x>er  cent  under  the  other  conditions.  And  so  you 
go  in  the  small  towns  where  the  rate  is  5  or  4  per  cent,  in  the  large  towns  where  it 
is  8;  there  is  an  adjustable  standard;  it  is  fixed  by  competition  in  the  open  money 
market;  legislatures  can  not  change  it  if  they  want  to;  it  is  known  already;  there 
is  no  dispute  about  it;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  business  man  who  would  say  it 
would  give  an  unreasonable  rate.  Now,  the  problem  all  comes  right  down  to  tnis: 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  illustrate,  in  a  large  sense,  had  the 
authority  to  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  railroads  as  this  system  of  accounting 
would  require  somebody  to  do,  auditing  itself  the  accounts  under  the  cost  feature 
of  it,  you  can  just  draw  in  your  own  imagination  how  the  railroad  tariffs  would 
be  affected. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  suggest  th^t  I  consider  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  tnat  the  Congress  should  require  a  uniform  system  of  public 
accounting  and  independent  auditing  for  all  public  accounts  in  the  new  posses- 
sions for*which  a  system  of  government  is  now  in  process  of  formation.  I  hope 
this  commission  will  so  recommend. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  stated  that  there  can  be  no  intelligent  legis- 
lation without  such  a  system  of  accounting  as  you  have  described? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  conclusion  is  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  practically  all,  thus 
far  there  has  not  been  any  intelligent  legislation? — A.  I  would  say  that-— with  all 
due  respect,  you  understand.  The  point  is  right  here.  We  say  the  legislators 
who  have  enacted  these  laws  have  done  the  best  they  knew  how.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  them  any  other  reputation  than  that.  But  if  they  did  not  know  it  all, 
they  could  not  do  any  better.  And  the  man  who  does  not  know  what  the  cost  of 
an  article  is  can  not  fix  a  price  on  it  based  on  cost  and  do  it  intelligently.  He 
may  guess  at  it,  and  in  the  general  shake-up  of  things  and  the  competition,  one 
thing  rubbing  against  another,  you  may  get  at  what  we  call  the  substantial 
adjustment,  but  you  have  not  got  it  done  scientifically. 

Q.  Now  have  you  any  other  matter  to  speak  of,  Mr.  Foote? — ^A.  That  is  all  so  far 
as  the  uniform  accounting  goes.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  this,  that  within 
the  last  2  or  3  years  the  movement  in  this  direction  is  Rowing  very  rapidly, 
and  that  there  are  some  12  or  14  organizations,  representing  gas  works,  water- 
works, street  railroads,  and  different  organizations  of  municipal  reformers  of 
different  kinds,  that  have  put  themselves  on  record  in  favor  of  initiating  this  kind 
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of  a  system,  and  they  have  to-day  committees  appointed  stndving  the  question; 
and  there  is  a  very  ^eat  hope  of  its  taking  effect  in  practical  legislation  soon. 

Q.  Yon  have  the  bills  written  ont? — A.  The  bills  are  in  this  book. 

Q.  Yon  will  leave  a  copy  of  them  with  us? — A.  Yes;  and  I  hope  to  see  those 
bills  presented — if  I  could  have  my  own  way  about  it,  I  would  have  them  pre- 
sented in  every  legislature  there  is  m  session,  put  them  on  their  passage,  and  see 
what  comes  of  it.  Some  legislatures  might  ad!opt  them.  And  I  want  to  say  one 
word  in  regard  to  my  own  position  in  reference  to  these  bills.  I  want  to  be  clearlv 
understood  on  one  point:  if  in  my  proposition  there  is  anything  that  is  not  sound, 
if  any  gentleman  will  make  an  amendment,  will  suggest  an  amendment  to  any  of 
my  propositions  that  will  make  them  sounder  business  propositions  for  the  public, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  amendment  and  to  aclmowledge  it.  But  if  he 
can  not  do  that,  why  then  I  would  like  to  have  him  stand  with  me  for  their  enact- 
ment as  they  are  drawn.    That  is  the  logic  of  the  situation. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  4, 1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  FRANK  PARSONS, 

President  National  Public  Ownership  League, 

• 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m..  Vice-chairman  Phillix)s  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  11  St.  James  Avenue,  Back  Bay  post-office,  Boston, 
Mass.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address? — 
A.  Frank  Parsons;  11  St.  James  Avenue,  Back  Bay  post-office,  Boston. 

S.  Are  you  connected  with  Boston  University? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  In  what  capacity? — ^A.  I  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  insurance  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  lecturer  there? — A.  Nine  vears. 

Q.  Have  you  given  special  study  to  the  subject  of  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  pubuc-service  corporations  generally? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  upon  those  subjects,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  Thank  you.  That  is  what  I 
would  like  to  do.  I  have  blocked  out  a  line  of  thought  on  those  subjects  that  your 
letter  invited  me  to  speak  about,  and  would  like  to  follow  that  line  in  dealing  with 
them.  They  have  been  in  my  mind  and  under  my  study  more  or  less  for  25  years, 
at  first  chiefly  from  the  attitude  of  a  civil  engineer.  I  graduated  from  the  civil 
en^neering  course  of  Cornell  University  in  1878,  and  my  mind  in  those  years  was 
mainly  occupied  with  mathematical  and  economic  ideas.  A  little  later  I  began 
to  study  law,  and  then  the  legal  and  political  elements  of  the  problem  became  the 
predominant  ones,  and  later  yet  I  got  still  more  deeply  interested  in  general  social 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  sociology,  and  the  ethical  and  social  aspects  became  pre- 
dominant over  the  others.  I  would  like  to  present  my  line  of  tnought,  if  you  are 
willing,  under  the  title — 

PRIVATE  MONOPOLY  IN  TRANSPORTATION    CONTRASTED  WITH    PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 

AND  COOPERATIVE  OPERATION. 

The  fundamental  test  of  any  institution,  method,  or  service  must  be  its  effect 
upon  the  public  good,  its  relation  to  morals,  manhood,  government,  industry, 
civilization,  and  progress;  and  in  applying  this  vital  test  the  principal  emphasis 
must  be  placed  not  upon  the  financial  results,  but  upon  the  human  results,  not 
on  money,  but  on  manhood.  Final  values — ^real  values — must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  life  and  progress,  not  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Dollars  and  cents 
are  important,  of  course,  but  life,  liberty,  justice,  virtue,  and  intelligence  are 
infinitely  more  important.  Material  wealth  is  an  excellent  thing ,  rightly  obtained 
and  properly  used,  but  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself — ^it  is  only  one  of  the  raw  materials 
of  civilization.  Justice,  character,  and  human  development,  happy  homes  and 
noble  lives,  are  the  real  ends  for  which  railways  and  telegraphs  and  telephones 
and  all  other  institutions,  whether  industrial,  political,  or  social,  exist,  and  only 
so  far  as  they  conduce  to  these  ends  is  their  existence  justified.  So  that  even 
when  we  are  dealing  with  questions  of  material  wealth  it  will  not  do  to  consider 
simply  the  amount;  we  must  consider  also  the  method  of  production,  distribution, 
and  exx>enditurey  for  material  wealth,  wrongly  obtained  through  bad  processes  of 
production,  or  unjustly  distributed,  or  corruptly  or  injuriously  used,  may  be 
apposed  to  the  puolic  good,  and  so  become  illth  instead  of  wealth.  Wealth  is 
simply  that  which  produces  what  is  well;  illth  is  that  which  produces  what  is  ill. 
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THB  AIH-r-PBIVATB  PBOFIT  OR  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

In  applying  these  tests,  or  this  componnd  test  with  particolar  emphasis,  the 
first  thmff  that  I  note  is  the  difference  of  aim  between  the  two  systems  that  I  have 
spoken  of.  Private  monopoly  aims  at  dividends  for  stockholders;  public  owner- 
snip,  as  a  rule,  aims  at  service  for  all.  1  mean  that  a  normal  public  institution 
aims  at  the  public  good,  while  a  normal  private  monopoly  aims  at  private  profit. 
It  serves  puolic  interest  also,  but  such  service  is  incidental,  and  not  the  pnmary 
purpose.  It  serves  the  public  interest  so  long  as  it  runs  along  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  is  linked  with  private  profit,  but  when  the  public  interest  departs  from 
or  runs  counter  to  the  interests  owning  or  controlling  the  systems,  then  the 
public  interests  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  And  not  merely  is  the  aim  of  private 
monopoly  material  wealth,  subordinating  the  higher  elements  of  wealth  and 
even  oisregardmg  them,  but  the  aim  is  material  wealth  for  the  few,  not  for  all; 
and  still  further,  the  aim  is  material  wealth  for  the  few  now.  A  private  monop- 
oly ordinarily  can  not  expend  money  and  develop  a  great  system  of  transporta- 
tion, looking  for  its  i>ay  in  the  next  decade,  or  thix)ugh  the  collateral  development 
of  other  industries  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  it  must  have  its  profit 
now;  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  want  their  dividends  and  interest,  and 
they  want  them  immediately. 

Public  ownership,  on  the  other  hand,  under  normal  conditions  can  and  does 
aim  fiLrst  at  the  public  good,  making  profit  and  material  wealth  a  subordinate, 
incidental  matter.  And  so  far  as  it  deals  with  material  wealth  on  the  financial 
plane,  public  ownership  aims  at  wealth  for  alland  not  for  the  few,  and  due  regard 
IS  paid  to  the  future  and  to  the  collateral  development  of  other  industries  and  of 
the  country. 

In  regard  to  this  difference  of  aim  which  apx>ears  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental 
distincBon  between  the  two  systems,  public  ownership  and  private  monopoly.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  passage  from  a  sx>eech  of  Bismarck,  ana  another  from  the 
argument  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  at  the  time  they  were  considering  the  change 
from  private  ownership  to  a  complete  system  of  public  railways  in  Germany. 

On  April  26, 1876,  in  a  speech  in  the  Prussian  I^arliament  advocating  the  con- 
solidation of  railways  under  Government  control  and  ownership,  Bismarck  used 
the  following  words.  He  was  comparing  the  railways  in  Germany,  which  were 
public  property  and  operated  by  the  States,  with  the  systems  that  were  still  pri- 
vate.   Me  said  in  regard  to  the  State  railways: 

"  They  serve  chiefly  the  public  interests  of  traffic,  of  commerce,  of  the  circula- 
tion and  transport  of  commodities  and  passengers;  besides,  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, they  aid  the  public  treasury.*' 

Please  notice  how  distinctly  he  places  the  money  question  second.  First,  he 
said,  **  They  serve  the  public  interests  of  traffic,  of  commerce,  of  circulation,"  and 
afterwards  he  notes  as  a  subordinate  matter,  **  as  a  secondary  consideration,  they 
aid  the  public  treasury." 

Then  ne  continues:  *^And  in  all  events  promote  only  public  interests.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  private  railways  that  a  privilege  granted  oy  the  State,  and  a  privi- 
lege that  could  not  be  made  use  of  without  the  help  of  the  State— we  may  say  a 
monopoly  granted  by  the  Government— should  be  legally  exploited  in  behalf  of 
private  interests  and  private  pockets." 

Bismarck,  one  of  tine  greatest  minds  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that 
ever  lived,  has  stated  in  tnis  speech,  as  clearly  as  it  would  be  possible  to  state  it, 
the  vital  difference  between  the  two  systems. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  great  document,  the  argument  of  the  Prussian 
Cabinet,  which  was  sent  by  them  to  the  Reichstag  in  1879  along  with  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  absorption  of  the  private  railways,  the  transfer  of  them  to  the 
State.  The  argument  for  nationalization  of  the  railways  is  concentrated  on  two 
great  points.  First,  the  benefits,  economies,  etc. ,  that  would  result  from  the  con- 
solidation of  the  system  under  a  single  general  management,  and,  second,  ''direct 
attention  by  the  Government  to  public  interests,  which  do  not  permanently  &id 
sufficient  furtherance  and  protection  where  the  railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate corporations  whose  object  is  gain."  There  again  we  see  that  fundamental 
distinction  clearly  drawn  and  emphasized  as  one  of  the  two  vital  reasons  for  the 
transfer  of  the  railways. 

The  Federal  Ck>uncil  of  Switzerland  in  1897  put  out  an  argument  to  the  people 
when  the  proposed  taking  over  of  the  railroads  of  Switzerland  to  the  State  was 
being  considered,  and  in  that  argument  one  of  their  main  points  was  this  same 
matter — that  the  transfer  of  the  railroads  to  the  State  meant  that  they  would  be 
administered  primarily  for  the  public  interest  and  not  for  the  mere  financial 
benefit  of  a  sinall  class  of  owners;  that  a  public  system  would  aim  at  advantage 
to  the  whole  people,  while  private  companies  look  mainly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fftockholders  or  a  small  part  of  the  people,  and  that  a  public  system  alms  not  only 
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at  the  benefit  of  the  whole  x>eople  instead  of  a  part,  but  at  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  higher  sense  as  weU  as  in  the  commercial  sense — the  public  good — ^not 
merely  on  the  financial  plane,  bnt  on  political,  social,  and  ethical  x>lfui6s  also.  I 
speak  from  memory  about  the  Swiss  arguments,  giving  the  impression  they  made 
upon  me.  I  haven't  the  documents  with  me.  I  have,  however,  a  little  quotation 
from  a  discussion  of  the  vote  of  the  people  afterwards  in  Switzerland  at  the  time 
when  they  overwhelmingly  adopted  the  measure  for  making  the  railroads  public. 
It  is  a  summary  made  by  Horace  Micheli  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  September,  1898,  in  which  he  says: 

**  The  majoritv  of  the  electors  evidently  regarded  the  railroads  as  a  public  serv- 
ice of  the  same  kind  as  the  x>ost-office,  telegraph,  etc.,  and  sought  to  remove  sdl 
private  infiuences  and  sense  of  personal  benefit  from  their  management." 

The  mere  fact  of  changing  the  aim  may  not  make  the  administration  perfect,  of 
course,  but  nevertheless,  as  these  high  authorities  have  recognized,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  imnortance  to  change  the  aim.  With  equally  good  mana«^ement  and 
equidly  gooa  intentions  in  those  who  have  control,  the  aim  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  If  they  aim  at  private  profit,  good  management  will  get  it; 
if  they  aim  at  public  good  and  the  higher  wealth,  good  management  will  get  that. 

I  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  evidence  that  public  systems  consciously 
aim  at  the  public  good  and  the  higher  wealth  as  superior  to  questions  of  mere 
financial  g^ain.    A  few  furtlier  items  on  this  point  may  be  useful  here. 

In  Hungary  in  1889  the  Government  changed  from  the  old  system  of  tariff  to 
what  is  csdled  the  2sone  system,  and  they  gave  their  reasons  for  the  change  in  a 
document  issued  at  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  When  you  bov  tariff  there,  you  mean  for  transportation? — 
A.  Yes;  the  transportation  rates.  The  Government  gave  their  reasons  for  the 
change,  and  among  aU  those  reasons  there  is  not  one  word  about  profit  or  finan- 
cial gain  in  any  way.  The  reasons  are  the  facilitation  of  communication,  the 
development  of  the  country,  the  consolidation  of  the  countrv  politically  by  creat- 
ing better  communication  among  the  people,  breaking  down  prejudices  and 
antagonisms  by  fuller  intercourse,  the  development  of  civilization  through  the 
educational  value  of  communication — "  it  was  essential  to  consider  the  great  eco- 
nomic and  civilizing  effects  of  such  a  reform,"  said  the  Grovemment.  Where  is 
the  private  railway  management  that  has  reduced  rates  40  per  cent  to  80  per  cent 
for  the  sake  of  the  civilizing  effects  of  easy  communication?  To  reduce  rates  and 
facilitate  intercour8e,*and  to  do  this  by  a  system  which,  while  inducing  a  large 
increase  of  traffic,  would  admit  of  great  simplicity  in  its  maniUB^ment,  "  so  reduc- 
ing the  cost  to  the  lowest  practicable  limit ;  the  aim  being  to  demand  of  the  coun- 
try the  smallest  financial  sacrifices  possible,  and  yet  to  inaugurate  upon  the 
Government  railroads  a  radical  reduction  of  rates"  by  "methods  which  would 
place  the  offered  reductions  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  adapt  them  to  the  require- 
ments of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  entire  population,"  thereby  securing  **  the 
great  economic  and  civilizing  effects"  and  other  benefits  above  mentioned;  such 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Gk>vemment  railway  management  in  Hungary.  Social, 
political,  and  educational  benefits  supply  the  dominant  motives;  and  so  far  was 
the  State  from  subjection  to  the  money  motive  that  it  was  ready  to  make ''  finan- 
cial sacrifices  "  in  order  to  use  the  railroads  for  higher  interests;  seeking,  however, 
with  due  r^SP^^  ^  material  economy,  to  make  the  financial  sacrifices  as  small  as 
possible.  Tnis  noble  railroad  policy  has  been  rewarded  not  only  by  large  attain- 
ment of  the  benefits  sought  by  the  Government,  but  by  such  an  astonisbinfi' 
growth  of  business  and  simplification  of  management  that,  instead  of  the  financial 
sacrifices  eiqpected  by  the  Government,  the  net  receipts  were  enlarged  by  the 
chuige. 

Again,  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  railroads  are  also  public  property,  the 
head  of  the  railroad  commission  says:  ''  We  do  not  run  the  roads  to  make  money, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  good  of  man."  It  is  the  human 
element  they  are  conGodering,  and  not  the  financial. 

So  in  New  Zealand,  probably  the  strongest  illustration  of  all.  Premier  Seddon, 
and  Minister  of  Railways  Caaman,  and  nis  successor.  Ward,  have  all  definitely 
announced  it  as  their  settled  policy,  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  to  run  the 
railroads  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  develop  the  country,  to  help  labor,  to 
encourage  education,  entirely  suoordinating  questions  of  financial  gain,  and,  in 
so  far  as- they  do  consider  material  wealth,  they  consider  it  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
collateral  benefits  through  the  development  of  farms  and  factories  and  the  growth 
of  business  throughout  the  country.  They  understand  that  every  dollar  spent  in 
wise  railroad  construction  means  $5  at  least  added  to  the  value  oi  land,  and  they 
take  care  that  the  State  shall  receive  that  value  by  keeping  the  land  in  the  gov- 
ernment's control  as  far  as  possible.  They  Imow  also  that  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  means  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  that  the 
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indirect  results  even  to  the  public  treasury,  without  considering  the  higher  bene- 
fits, will  be  ample  remuneration  for  all  they  spend  on  l^e  railroad  system. 

The  same  thing  is  recognized  by  the  English  telegraph.  In  one  of  our  consu- 
lar reports  (United  States  Consular  Rex)orts,  vol.  47,  pp.  5d5,  566)  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  English  Government  does  not  consider  the  telegraph 
service  as  a  means  of  revenue  for  the  treasury,  but  as  a  means  of  information  ror 
the  whole  country,  giving  facilities  of  all  kinds  for  its  use  and  extension  in  all  the 
social  classes.  In  favoring  increased  trade  by  this  instrument  of  commerce  it 
well  knows  that  the  treasury  will  benefit  indirectly  from  augmentation  of  the 
general  wealth." 

These  illustrations  could  be  extended,  but  the  point  is  sufficiently  emphatic 
now,  perhaps,  to  offer  and  invite  fair  recognition,  so  I  will  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question, 

HOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  AIM  WORKS  OUT  IN  ACTUAL  PRACTICE. 

Discriminations, 

From  the  theory  to  the  fact,  and  first  in  regard  to  discriminations.  Discrimi- 
nations, usually  more  or  less  secret,  between  one  person  and  another  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  evils  of  our  railroad  system.  The  Senate  committee  of  1885  found 
enormous  evils  in  our  railroad  system  in  this  regard,  and  stated  the  facts  in 
emphatic  terms  in  its  report.  On  page  7  of  their  report  they  say  that  our  efficient 
service  and  low  rates — ^i.  e.,  the  low  average  of  our  freight  rates — "  have  been 
attained  at  the  cost  of  the  most  unwarranted  discriminations,  and  its  effect  has 
been  to  build  up  the  strong  at  the  exx>ense  of  the  weak,  to  give  the  large  dealer  an 
advantage  over  the  small  trader,  to  make  capital  count  for  more  than  individual 
credit  and  enterprise,  to  concentrate  business  at  great  commercial  centers,  to  neces- 
sitate combinations  and  ag^egations  of  capital,  to  foster  monopoly,  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  extend  the  influence  of  corporate  i)ower,  and  to  throw  the  control 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  few." 

On  page  40  the  committee  say:  '*  Railroad  companies  are  not  disposed  to  regard 
themselves  *  as  holding  a  public  office  and  bound  to  the  public/  as  expressed  in 
the  ancient  law.  Thev  do  not  deal  with  all  citizens  alike.  They  discriminate 
between  persons  and  between  places,  and  the  States  and  Conn-ess  are  conse- 
Quently  caUed  on  to  in  some  way  enforce  the  plain  principles  of  tne  common  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the  unlawful  conauct  of  common  carriers 
in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  tne  country." 

On  page  188  the  following  example  is  given: 

**  One  reference  to  the  testimony  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  universality  of 
individual  favoritism,  the  reasons  which  influence  the  railroads  in  favoring  one 
shipper  to  the  ruin  of  another,  and  the  injustice  of  the  system.  Mr.  C.  M.  Wicker, 
of  Chicago,  a  former  railroad  officiarof  many  years'  experience,  was  asked  if  he 
knew  anything  of  discrimination  upon  the  part  of  transportation  companies  aa 
between  mdividuals  or  localities,  ana  testified  as  follows: 

•*  *  Mr.  Wicker.  Yes;  I  do.  And  this  discrimination,  by  reason  of  rebates,  is  a 
part  of  the  present  railroad  system.  I  do  not  believe  the  present  railroad  system 
could  be  conducted  without  it.  Roads  coming  into  this  field  to-day  and  under- 
taking to  do  business  on  a  legitimate  basis  of  billing  the  property  at  the  agreed 
rates  would  simply  result  in  getting  no  business  in  a  short  time. 

* ' '  Senator  Harris.  Then,  regardless  of  the  popularly  understood  schedule  rates, 
practically  it  is  a  matter  of  unaerbidding  for  business  by  way  of  rebates? 

**  *  Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  worse  than  that.  It  is  individual  favoritism,  the 
building  up  of  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  I  will  illustrate.  I  have 
been  doing  it  myself  for  years,  and  had  to  do  it. 

**  *  Senator  Harris.  Doing  it  for  yourself  in  your  position? 

**  *  Mr.  Wicker.  I  am  speaking  now  of  when  I  was  a  railroad  man.    Here  is 

?uite  a  grain  point  in  Iowa,  where  there  are  5  or  6  elevators.  As  a  railroad  man 
would  try  and  hold  all  these  dealers  on  a  '*  level  keel "  and  give  them  all  the  same 
tariff  rate.  But  suppose  there  was  a  road  5  or  6  or  8  miles  across  the  country, 
and  these  dealers  should  beg^  to  drop  in  on  me  every  day  or  two  and  tell  me  that 
that  road  across  the  country  was  reacning  within  a  mile  or  two  of  our  station  and 
drawing  to  itself  all  the  grain.  You  might  say  that  it  would  be  the  just  and 
right  thing  to  do  to  give  all  the  5  or  6  dealers  at  this  station  a  special  rate  to  meet 
that  competition  through  the  country.  But  as  a  railroad  man  I  can  accomplish 
the  purpose  better  by  picking  out  one  good,  smart,  live  man,  and,  g^iving  him  a 
concession  of  8  or  4  cents  a  hundred,  let  him  go  there  and  scoop  the  business.  I 
would  ^et  the  tonnage,  and  that  is  what  I  want.  But  if  I  give  it  to  the  5,  it  is 
known  m  a  very  short  time. 
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"  *  When  yon  take  in  these  people  at  the  station  on  a  private  rebate  yon  might 
as  well  make  it  pnblic  and  lose  what  yon  intend  to  accomplish.  Yon  can  take 
hold  of  one  man  and  bnHd  him  up  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  the  railroad 
will  get  the  tonnage. 

**  *  Senator  Harris.  The  effect  is  to  bnild  the  one  man  np  and  destroy  the  others? 

" '  "Mi.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  accomplishes  the  ptuposes  of  the  road  better  than 
to  bnild  np  the  6. 

"  *  Senator  Harris.  And  the  road,  in  seeking  its  own  preservation,  has  resorted 
to  that  method  of  concentrating  the  business  into  the  nandis  of  one  or  a  few,  to 
the  destruction  of  Hie  many? 

**  'Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  ystem.'" 

Onpage  189  the  committee  says: 

'*  The  practice  prevails  so  generally  that  it  has  come  to  be  understood  among 
business  men  that  the  publisned  tariffs  are  made  for  the  smaller  shippers,  and 
those  unsophisticated  enough  to  pay  the  established  rates;  that  those  who  can 
control  the  largest  amounte  of  business  will  be  allowed  the  lowest  rates;  that 
those  who,  even  without  this  advantage,  can  get  on  'the  inside'  through  the  friend- 
ship of  the  officials  or  by  any  other  means  can  at  least  secure  valuable  conces- 
sions; and  that  l^e  most  advantageous  rates  are  to  be  obtained  only  through 
personal  influence  or  favoritism,  or  by  persistent  'bulldozing.' 

**It  is  in  evidence  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  far  from  satisfactory,  even  to 
those  specially  favored,  who  can  never  be  certain  that  their  comi)etitors  do  not, 
or  at  any  time  may  not,  receive  even  better  terms  than  themselves.  Not  a  few 
large  shippers  who  admitted  that  they  were  receiving  favorable  concessions 
testified  that  they  would  gladly  surrender  the  sx>ecial  advantages  they  enjoyed  if 
only  the  rates  could  be  made  public  and  alike  to  aU." 

Again,  on  page  191: 

"  Universal  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  committee  as  to  the  discriminations 
commonly  practiced  against  places ,  and  as  to  the  conspicuous  discrepancies  between 
what  are  usually  termed  'local'  rates  and  what  are  known  as  'through'  rates." 

In  summmg  up  the  testimony  on  pages  180-182  of  their  report,  the  committee 
presents  this  tremendous  indictment: 

"The  complaints  against  the  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  expressed  to 
the  committee  are  based  upon  the  following  charges: 

"1.  That  local  rates  are  unreasonably  high,  compared  with  through  rates. 

"  2.  That  both  local  and  through  rates  are  unreasonably  high  at  noncompeting 
points,  either  from  absence  of  competition  or  in  consequence  of  pooling  agree- 
ments that  restrict  its  ox>eration. 

"8.  That  rates  are  established  without  apparent  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of 
the  service  x>erformed.  and  are  based  largely  on  what  tne  traffic  will  bear. 

"4.  That  unjustifiable  discriminations  are  constantly  made  between  individ- 
uals in  the  rates  charged  for  like  service  under  similar  circumstances. 

"5.  That  improper  discriminations  are  made  between  articles  of  freight  and 
branches  of  business  of  a  like  character,  and  between  different  quantities  of  the 
same  class  of  freight. 

"6.  That  unreasonable  discriminations  are  made  between  localities  similarly 
situated. 

"  7.  That  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  x>olicy  of  railroad  mani^ment  is,  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  secret  special  rates,  rebates,  drawbacks,  and  concessions,  to 
foster  monopoly,  to  enrich  favored  shippers,  and  to  prevent  free  competition  in 
many  lines  of  trade  in  which  the  item  oi  transportation  is  an  important  factor. 

"  8.  That  such  favoritism  and  secrecy  introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty  into 
legitimate  business  that  greatly  retards  the  development  of  our  industries  and 
commerce. 

"9.  That  the  secret  cutting  of  rates  and  the  sudden  fluctuations  that  constantly 
take  place  are  demoralizing  to  all  business  except  that  of  a  purely  speculative 
character,  and  frequently  occasion  great  injustice  and  heavy  losses. 

"  14.  That  the  differences  in  the  classifications  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  sometimes  for  shipments  over  the  same  roads  in  different  direc- 
tions, are  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstandings,  and  are  often  made  a  means  of 
extortion. 

"  15.  That  a  privileged  class  is  created  by  the  granting  of  passes,  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  passenger  service  is  largely  increased  dv  the  extent  of  this  abuse. 

"  16.  That  the  capitalization  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  roads  largely 
exceed  the  actual  cost  of  their  construction  or  their  present  value,  and  that 
unreasonable  rates  are  charged  in  the  effort  to  pay  diviaends  on  watered  stock, 
and  interest  on  bonds  improperly  issued. 
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'*  18.  That  the  management  of  the  railroad  business  is  extravaffant  and  wasteful, 
and  that  a  needless  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  shipping  and  travming  public  by  the 
unnecessary  exp|enditui'e  of  lar^  sums  in  the  maintenance  of  a  costly  force  of 
agents  engaged  in  a  reckless  stnf^  for  competitive  business." 

The  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  established  to  abolish  the  evils  of  unjust  discrimination,  but  the  work 
has  not  been  accomplished.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  told  us 
year  after  year  that  the  discriminations  are  still  going  on;  that  they  can  not  be 
stopped,  under  present  laws  at  least;  and  I  think  we  might  say  that  no  law  that 
could  be  passea  of  a  regulative  character  could  possibly  put  an  end  to  these  pref- 
erences giyen  to  the  favorites  of  railroad  management  and  to  great  shippers. 
These  discriminations  result  from  a  law  higher,  I  believe,  than  any  that  Congress 
can  make — the  law  of  industrial  gravitation  toward  the  center  of  highest  profit. 
There  is  more  profit  to  the  railroad  management  in  dealing  with  one  man  than  in 
dealing  with  man  v.  It  is  a  simpler  matter  and  safer;  tney  can  control  things 
better;  they  can  ship  in  larger  quantities;  in  every  way  it  is  better  for  the  raS- 
ways.  It  is  also  better  for  the  railroad  manager  in  another  sense,  for  he  fre- 
quently has  some  stock  or  interest  in  the  company  or  firm  which  is  ^ven  the 
privilege,  and  so  he  secures  a  personal  profit;  not  always,  but  many  times.  So 
that,  considering  all  the  influence  tending  in  that  direction,  especisJly  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  great  companies  and  firms  through  the  threat  to  with- 
draw their  traffic  entirely  unless  the  rates  they  demand  are  given  them,  we  can 
understand  that  our  railways  are  practically  compelled,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, to  give  preferences  to  the  great  trusts  and  corporations;  and  they  will  do  it 
secretly  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  it  openly. 

The  interstate  Commerce  Commission  states  in  their  report  of  1899,  and  reiter- 
ates in  the  rei)ort  of  1900,  that — 

''Tariffs  are  disregarded,  discriminations  constantly  occur,  the  price  at  which 
transportation  can  be  obtained  is  fiuctuatine  and  uncertain,  railroad  managers 
are  distrustful  of  each  other,  and  shippers  all  the  while  in  doubt  as  to  the  rates 
secured  by  their  competitors.  *  *  *  Enormous  sums  are  spent  in  purchasing 
business,  and  secret  rates  are  accorded  far  below  the  standard  of  publishea 
charges.  The  general  public  gets  little  benefit  from  these  reductions,  for  con- 
cessions are  mainly  confined  to  the  heavier  shipx>ers.  All  this  augments  the 
advantages  of  large  capital,  and  tends  to  the  injury  and  often  to  the  ruin  of  small 
dealers.  These  are  not  only  matters  of  gravest  consequence  to  the  business  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  but  they  concern  in  no  less  degree  the  higher  interests  of 
public  morality.  *  *  *  It  is  often  said,  in  substance,  that  if  any  carrier 
g^ves  discriminating  or  preferential  rates  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  such  misconduct.  Unfortunately,  the  commission  is  x>owerless  to 
perform  any  such  duty." 

The  commission  then  states  that  even  criminal  prosecutions  have  failed  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  And  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  charges, 
it  savs: 

'*  Any  railroad  company  can  charge  for  its  services  whatever  it  pleases,  and  as 
much  as  it  pleases,  without  any  real  power  in  this  commission  or  any  other  tribunal 
or  court  to  limit  the  amount  of  such  charge." 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Prouty,  in  a  paper  on  Railway  Discrimina- 
tions, published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  makes 
the  following  statements: 

'*  It  is  well  known  that  for  years  past  a  large  portion  of  the  competitive  railway 
traffic  of  this  country,  esx>eciall]r  those  articles  which  are  moved  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  in  the  handling  of  which  a  small  amount  in  the  freight  rate  is  of  great 
consequence,  have  not  been  moved  upon  the  published  rate.  It  is  an  equally  well- 
known  fact  that  during  the  same  time  the  tendency  has  been  to  center  the  handling 
of  these  articles  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  persons.  The  United  States 
exi)orts  annually  enormous  (][uantities  of  grain,  but  you  can  count  ux)on  your 
fingers  the  concerns  which  brmg  the  bulk  of  it  to  the  American  seaboard.  We 
are  told  that  grain  upon  the  Chicago  market  is  handled  by  a  half  dozen  concerns. 
It  is  brought  from  the  fields  west  of  Chicago  into  that  city  bv  as  few.  One  com- 
pany buys  upon  one  line  of  railway  and  nobody  else  can  buy  there;  another 
upon  another  line.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  beef,  pork,  lard,  provisions, 
and  almost  all  those  commodities  which  are  the  necessities  of  life. 

**  Is  there  any  connection  between  these  facts?  Is  the  discrimination  in  the 
freight  rate  responsible  for  the  concentration  of  business  in  the  hands  of  the  few? 
There  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  No  person  at  all  familiar  with  the 
situation  has  any  other  opinion.  Freight-rate  discriminations  are  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  great  combinations  of  capital  at 
the  present  time.    It  may  be  doubted  if  a  single  one  of  those  monopolies  which 
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have  fastened  themselves  upon  the  country  in  recent  years  conld  have  done  so  in 
the  face  of  absolute  equality  in  the  freight  rate." 

In  granting  preferences  and  making  discriminations  '*  many  devices  have  been 
adopted.  These  sometimes  take  the  form  of  an  elevator  commission;  sometimes 
an  excessive  car  mileage;  sometimes  the  shipjper  pays  the  full  interstate  rate,  in 
consideration  that  he  shall  receive  preferential  rates  within  the  State,  to  which 
the  interstate-commerce  act  does  not  apply." 

How  completely  the  law  hiw  failed  to  stop  discrimination  is  further  illustrated 
by  a  statement  on  the  subject  by  the  president  of  a  large  system,  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  himself  a  prominent  railroad  president,  in  his  oook 
on  the  Railwav  Problem,  page  207:  **If  all  who  have  offended  against  the  law 
were  convicted,  there  wotud  not  be  jails  enough  in  the  United  States  to  hold 
them." 

One  of  the  great  points  made  by  Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  cabinet  was  that 
Government  ownership  would  get  rid  of  these  discriminations,  and  the  Germans 
had  suffered  from  them,  severely;  not  quite  so  much  as  we  have,  perhaps,  but  very 
greatly.  They  spoke  of  it  in  their  argument  several  times,  and  emphasized  it  as 
the  greatest  and  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  private  railway  system — ^the 
abuse  of  thepowers  of  the  managers  in  g^iving  preferences  to  favorites  or  large 
concerns.  The  German  Government,  with  all  its  imperial  power,  had  tried  year 
after  year  to  stop  these  discriminations,  and  in  the  argument  of  the  cabinet  they 
said  that  it  had  proved  totiBJly  impossible  to  prevent  them,  and  that  this  imx>os- 
sibility  made  it  also  impossible  for  the  Gk>vemment  to  control  or  regulate  the 
system  of  transportation. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  go  into  details  or  give  illustrations  of  discrimi- 
nation.   The  commission  has  had  plenty  of  them,  Ijpresume. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  of  late  m  re^rd  to  discrimination? — 
A.  The  latest  I  have  is  the  Boston  and  Albany  investigation.  Has  that  been 
presented  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No;  I  think  not.  ^ 

The  Witness.  While  the  leasing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York 
Central  was  rmder  consideration  the  road  was  investigated  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  one  of  the  things  brought  out  was  that  the  published  rates  were  not  followed 
to  any  lar^  extent.  Various  shippers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc.,  were 
visited,  and  it  was  found  that  the  local  rates  were  not  followed:  that  shippers 
were  receiving  widely  varying  discounts  from  the  published  rates,  and  that  snip- 
pers did  not  know. at  all  what  rates  their  competitors  and  neighbors  were  getting. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  system,  but  they  were  afraid  to  complain;  that 
is,  if  they  made  complaint  they  would  lose  whatever  advantages  they  possessed 
and  become  marked  men  for  railway  persecution.  The  railroad  commission  of 
Massachusetts  advertised  for  shippers  who  were  not  satisfied  to  come  and  make 
complaint;  but  they  did  not  do  so,  tor  the  reason  that  any  shipper  who  complained 
of  a  railroad  would  be  apt  to  fare  a  good  deal  worse  afterwards  than  before;  his 
goods  would  be  delayed,  his  facilities  would  be  cut  off,  and  whatever  reductions 
he  was  getting  would  be  stopped,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  the  full  published 
rates;  he  might  also  be  involved  in  costly  litigation,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  say 
anything. 

The  railroad  commission  was  asked  by  the  legislature  about  these  discrimina- 
tions on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  a  report  was  handed  in  by  the  commission 
last  year  (1900) ,,  saying  that  the  reductions  from  the  published  rates  averaged  40 
per  cent,  and  that  in  different  cases  they  ran  from  10  to  about  73  per  cent — fully 
confirming  what  the  8hipx>ers  had  said.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  this 
report  was  not  written  by  the  railroad  commission.  They  had  passed  the  (ques- 
tion over  to  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  a  high  official  of  the  road  had  written 
the  reply.  The  railroad  commission  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  They,  however,  handed  in  the  report  of  the  railroad  official  as  being 
true,  and  it  was  admitted,  both  by  the  railroad  and  by  the  commission,  that  these 
discounts  on  local  rates  were  being  ^ven,  and  they  are  being  given  now.  The 
railroad  official  claimed,  that  the  sx>ecial  rates  were  '*  open  to  all  shippers  sending 
freight  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,''  which  may  be  true  if  we 
understand  ''circumstances  and  conditions *'  to  include  the  relations  of  the  ship- 
per to  the  managers,  and  his  pull  with  the  railroad,  but  can  not  in  any  other  way 
be  made  to  square  with  the  statements  of  shippers  and  the  other  evidences  in  the 
case.* 

The  effects  of  railway  favoritism  are  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  oil.  The 
Standard  Oil  trust  was  formed  on  railway  discrimination,  and  though  strong 
enough  now  to  defy  the  railways,  the  union  between  the  railways  and  the  com- 
bine still  continues  to  bear  rich  fruit.    For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the 
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present  time  the  rates  on  oil  are  such  as  practicallv  to  shut  out  Western  refiners, 
and  everybodjr  but  the  Standard  Oil  Ck)mpan7,  almost,  from  New  England.  I 
think  that  testimony  has  been  g^ven  to  yon,  though,  so  it  is  not  necessary 

Q.  Not  very  specifically.  Have  you  direct  testimony  on  that,  taken  within  a 
year,  that  shows  that  to  be  the  fact? — ^A.  I  got  my  information  from  Commissioner 
ra)uty's  statement  of  the  facts,  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission.  It  appeared  in  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1898  that  the  Standard  Oil  is  helped  by  t)ie  railroads  of  New  England 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  their  tank  cars,  which  usually  weigh  from  35,000 
to  50,000  pounds,  are  ordinarily  billed  at  24,000,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
agent  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway  in  East  Boston,  the  great  center  of  the 
Standard  Oil  business  in  New  England.  Out  of  14  cars  sent  over  another  road 
from  East  Boston  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  least  half  were  billed  and  paid  for  on  the 
basis  of  24,000  x>ounds  to  the  car,  although  their  avera^  weight  was  shown  to  be 
48,550  pounds  per  car.  It  was  claimed  that  these  underbillings  were  clerical  errors. 
In  considering  the  motives  and  reliability  of  such  a  claim  we  must  not  forget  the 
curious  habit  shown  by  these  clerical  errors  of  piling  up  in  great  bunches  in  the 
Standard  Oil  business,  and  the  still  more  curious  fact  that  all  the  errors  are  in 
favor  of  the  trust — ^none  s^ainst  it. 

Again,  the  practice  of  adding  the  Boston  rate  to  the  local  rate  on  shipments  of 
oil  into  New  England  puts  the  indei)endent  refiners  at  a  gn*eat  disadvantage.  The 
rate  on  com  from  Cleveland  to  Boston  is  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  to  New 
Haven  the  same,  but  the  rate  on  petroleum  from  Cleveland  to  Boston  is  24  cents, 
and  to  New  Haven  it  is  the  Boston  rate,  24  cents,  plus  the  local  rate,  or  a  total  of 
86  cents  from  Cleveland  to  New  Haven.  .  Now  the  Standai-d  Oil  has  ^ot  large 
warehouses  in  East  Boston,  and  the^  bring  their  oil  by  boat  and  store  it  there, 
and  then  they  get  the  freight  rates  simply  from  Boston  down  to  the  Connecticut 
point,  whereas  the  Western  refiner  who  has  no  storehouse  has  to  pav  first  the  Bos- 
ton rate  and  then  this  local  rate  also  to  the  other  point,  even  though  the  oil  may 
go  direct,  so  that  the  rates  are  practically  prohibitive,  almost  prohibitive  to  the 
Western  refiners,  the  Cleveland  men. 

The  same  thing  in  another  form  exists  as  between  Chicago,  or  the  refinery  of 
the  Standard  Oil  at  Whiting,  near  Chicago,  and  the  Cleveland  men.  The  rate  on 
oil  from  Chicago  and  Whiting  to  New  Orleans  is  made  25  per  cent  lower  than  it 
is  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans,  so  that  the  independent  refiners  are  practically 
shut  out  from  the  southern  territory.  Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent,  and  I  can  put  more  in  evidence  if  the  commission  desires. 

Q.  Have  you  tiie  written  testimony  to  which  you  have  alluded? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  a  copy  to  the  commission? — ^A.  The  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Commissioner  Prouty's  statements  are 
available.  On  the  Boston  and  Albany  matter,  my  information  comes  from  direct 
knowledge  of  the  investifi[ations  and  £rom  the  report  that  was  handed  in  from  the 
railway  commission  to  the  legislature.  That  would  g^ve  you  one  of  the  main 
X)oints  or  several  of  them.    I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  that.* 

lAt  a  Bubeequent  date  Mr.  Parsons  submitted  a  copy  of  the  report  above  referred  to.  So  much  of  it 
as  relates  to  freight  disciimination  is  given  below. 

[House,  No.  1090.] 

Ck)MM0NWEALTH  OP  MAfiBACHUBETTS, 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 

No.  to  Beacon  Street,  BotUm,  March  U,  1900. 
Hon.  James  J.  Myers,  Speaker  House  qf  Bepresentativet. 

Dear  Sir:  By  direction  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissionerR  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you 
herewith  the  report  of  the  board  transmitting  the  informatioa  obtained  in  reply  to  the  quesnons 
contained  in  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dated,  respectively,  February  13, 1900,  and 
February  15, 1900. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  J.  MqCullouqh,  Atsietant  Clerk. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

lb  the  BonoraJUe  the  House  of  BepreseTUatives: 

The  board  of 'railroad  commissioners  respectfully  transmits  the  information  obtained  in  reply  to 
the  questions  contained  in  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dated,  respectively,  February 
IS,  1900,  and  February  15, 1900. 

Information  Relating  to  Questions  Contained  in  Order  ok  February  13, 1900. 

Question  8.  Do  shippers  of  large  quantities  of  freight  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  receive 
lower  rates  than  the  published  tariff  rates?  .     ,^        «  „ 

Answer.  What  is  known  as  the  published  tariff  of  freight  rates  upon  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road was  issued  In  1881,  and  has  never  been  revised  since  that  time.    Rates  lower  than  published  tariff 
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Q.  (ByMr.FABQUHAB.)  You  state  that  that  report  was  made  by  an  ofScer  of 
the  Boston  and  Albuiy  that  was  handed  in  through  the  commission?— A.  Yes;  I 
stated  that  tibe  commission  admitted  that  it  was  made  by  an  officer — ^they  did  not 
say  what  officer. 

Q.  You  state  there  was  a  difference  of  from  10  to  73  per  cent.  Is  that  discrimi- 
nation on  one  class  of  goods  or  over  the  whole  tariff? — A.  All  over  the  tariff— on 
all  sorts  of  goods. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  one  classification — ^the  second  dass.  Bid  you  find  a  differ- 
ence of  10  to  73  per  cent  between  shippers  in  that  class,  or  was  that  10  to  73  x>er 
cent  scattered  over  the  whole  classification? — ^A.  Scattered  over  the  whole  classi- 
fication. 

Q.  Did  you  prove  imy  discriminations  as  between  the  same  class  of  shippers  for 
the  same  goods? — ^A.  Yes;  some  shippers  pay  nearly  or  quite  the  published  rates, 

lates  are  chaiged  on  nearly  all  articles  of  freight  moved  in  lar^e  quantities,  owing,  it  is  explained, 
to  changed  conditions  of  business,  competition,  and  the  establishment  of  new  industries. 

Question  4.  If  so,  is  there  anv  standard  schedule  of  discount  by  said  railroad  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  shipments  or  do  individual  shippers  get  such  discounts  as  they  can? 

Answer.  There  is  no  standard  schedule  of  discount  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  shipments.  It 
is  the  practice  to  make  special  rates  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  a  commodity  and  the  distance 
it  is  durried.  These  commodity  rates  are  open  to  all  shippers  sending  freight  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Special  rates  are  also  made  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  carry  on  a  busi- 
ness that  calls  for  the  transportation  of  a  variety  of  eoods  and  commodities.  This  rate  is  made 
^plicable  to  all  goods  shipped  by  such  persons,  regaraloss  of  particular  commodity  or  tariff  rate. 
The  benefit  of  a  rate  so  established  for  any  one  person  is  given  to  any  other  person  carrying  on  a 
similar  business. 

Question  5.  What  is  the  largest  discount,  if  any,  below  the  published  tariff  rates  given  by  said  rail- 
road to  any  shipper,  and  what  is  the  average  discount  and  how  is  this  average  computed? 

Answer.  The  largest  discount  below  published  tariff  rates  is  made  for  the  shipment  of  the  product 
of  a  trap  rock  quarry  at  Westfield.  This  is  carried  from  Westfield  to  Brighton  at  65  rents  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  while  the  tariff  rate  is  92.40  per  ton.  Discounts  vary  from  this  one  of  72.9  per  cent, 
which  is  an  extreme  case,  to  that  of  10  per  cent,  according  to  conditions.  As  an  example  of  discounts 
made  from  the  published  tariff  rates,  the  following  figures  may  bo  taken,  applicable  to  shipments 
from  Boston  to  fipringfleld: 


Disooont. 


First 
class. 


Percent. 
15 


Second 
class. 


Percent 
24 


Third 
class. 


PercerU, 
24 


Fourth 
class. 


Per  cent. 
83* 


The  average  rate  of  discount  from  the  published  tariff  upon  local  freight  carried  on  February  28, 
1900,  showsa  disoonntof  40  per  cent  This  particular  day  was  taken  at  random  and  gives  a  fair 
average  of  discounts  generally  made. 

This  percentage  is  arrived  at  by  carrying  out  at  the  regular  published  tariff  rates  all  local  freight 
on  that  day  earned  at  less  than  published  tariff,  the  difference  between  the  amount  thus  obtained 
and  the  amount  actually  charged,  showing  the  discount  to  be  40  per  cent  of  the  regular  published 


The  above  statements  apply  to  freight  which  originates  at  and  is  shipped  to  a  station  on  the  line  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

The  through  rates  for  freight  business  done  in  connection  with  other  railroads  are  subject  to  agree- 
ment between  the  interested  roads,  and  upon  this  class  of  business  the  proportionate  rate  recSved 
by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  as  a  rule  is  less  than  local  rates.  So  far  as  these  through  rates 
relate  to  interstate  bualneaB,  they,  are  necessarily  subject  to  frequent  changes. 


IMVOBXATIOK  BELA.TINO  TO  QUESTIONS  CONTAINED  IN  ORDER  OF  FEBRUARY  15, 1900. 


Question  2.  Does  a  person  in  the  habit  of  making  large  shipments  of  freight  on  said  railroad  have 
the  benefit  of  a  lower  rate  for  one  shipment  of  certain  freight  than  the  rate  required  of  a  person  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  large  shipments  for  one  shipment  cff  nimilar  freight? 

Answer.  All  shippers  receive  the  same  benefits  where  a  tariff  has  been  established  on  certain  arti- 
cles as  commodities.  Where  a  tariff  has  been  established  for  a  particular  business,  based  upon  the 
conditions  attaching  to  that  business,  all  persons  engaged  in  such  business  are  given  the  advantage 
of  this  tariff.  We  are  Informed,  in  other  words,  that  whether  under  the  public  tariff  rates  or  special 
rates,  no  distinction  is  made  between  shippers,  based  upon  the  quantity  of  shipments,  except  that 
made  between  the  shipment  of  carload  quantities  and  those  less  than  a  carload,  the  unit  of  freight 
shipment  being  a  carload. 

The  period  of  time  to  which  statements  in  this  communication  are  applicable,  where  not  specially 
mentioned,  is  the  period  ending  September  30,  1899,  that  being  the  period  adopted  in  one  of  the 
questions  rabmitted,  and  one  which  would  seem  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry. 

An  opportunity  was  given  to  any  person  having  within  his  knowledge  facts  or  information  relating 
to  differences  in  freight  rates  to  present  them  at  a  public  hearing.  Although  notice  of  this  hearing 
was  widely  given  by  publication  in  the  principal  cities  along  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road, no  one  appeared  at  the  appointed  time. 

James  F.  Jackson, 
Oeorge  W.  Bishop, 
Heksey  B.  Goodwin, 

CommUstojicra. 

March  14, 1900. 
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while  others,  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  goods,  obtain  concessions  running 
anywhere  from  10  to  70  or  more  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  was  e^eneraUyin  favor  of  the  large  shipi)er  as 
against  the  smaller  one,  was  it? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  impression.  And  the  railway 
officer  said  that  **  rates  lower  than  published  tariff  rat^  are  charged  on  nearly  au 
articles  moved  in  large  quantities.  In  answer  to  a  question  ''  Is  there  any  stand- 
ard schedule  of  discount  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shipments,  or  do  individ- 
ual shippers  get  such  discounts  as  they  can?"  the  Boston  ana  Albany  official  said: 
"There  is  no  standard  schedule  of  discount  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  ship- 
ments." He  also  stated,  as  already  noted,  t^at  while  these  secret  discounts 
were  made,  the  same  discounts  were  always  made  under  the  same  circumstances; 
but  our  investigations  lead  us  to  feel  quite  positive  that  he  was  punning.  He 
used  the  words  ''  under  the  same  circumstances  "  and  so  framed  a  true  statement 
if  you  make  the  meaning  of  *'  same  circumstances  "  broad  enough — the  same  cir- 
cumstances in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  railways,  the  same  pull,  the 
same  desire  to  favor  this  man  as  to  favor  the  other,  or  this  one  as  large  a  shipper 
as  the  other,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  was  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  attorney  was  not  quite 
frank  about  that,  and  that  he  used  the  word  ''circumstances"  in  too  broad  a 
sense? — A.  In  a  very  broad  sense. 

Q.  A  sense  broader  than  the  mere  sun'oundings  of  the  freight  problem  itself? — 
A.  I  think  so.  He  did  not  swear  to  the  statement,  nor  even  sign  it.  But  if  the 
words  "fair  and  lawful"  or  the  phrase  "properly  essential  circumstances"  had 
been  added,  and  he  had  been  asked  to  subscribe  and  swear  to  the  document,  I 
doubt  if  he  would  have  done  so,  although  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  he  would 
have  thought  even  the  most  subtle  difference  of  relationship  of  the  shipper  to  the 
manager  or  the  railway  was  one  of  the  fair  and  essential  circumstances,  and  it  is 
also  possible  that  even  a  high  railway  official  might  be  willing  to  tell  what  he 
knew  to  be  untrue,  although  I  believe  most  railway  men  are  honorable  men 
according  to  present  business  standards,  and  prefer  to  make  their  statements  in 
such  form  that  they  are  capable  of  a  truthful  interpretation  if  the  reader  has  wit 
enough  to  read  the  true  interpretation. 

Q.  Was  that  official  Mr.  Samuel  Hoar? — A.  We  were  not  informed  what  official 
of  the  road  was  responsible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  discriminations  were  suf- 
ficient to  create  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  any  individual  shipper? — ^A.  According  to 
my  understanding  of  monopoly,  yes.  I  understand  monopoly  to  be  any  advan- 
tage which  tends  to  shut  out  competition,  and  therefore  any  discrimination  in 
freight  rates  would  be  a  monopoly  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the  degree 
of  discrimination.  For  example,  the  difference  brought  out  in  the  Hepburn 
report,  between  A.  T.  Stewart  and  other  shippers  of  oi-y  goods — he  was  given  a 
rate  of  18  cents  a  hundred  and  everybody  else  had  to  pay  20  cents.  That  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  give  A.  T.  Stewart  an  enormous  margin  of  profit  and  a  great 
power  to  control  the  market;  and  while  others  were  able  to  do  some  business,  I 
believe  in  a  very  true  sense  A.  T.  Stewart  had  a  monopoly. 

Q.  Did  your  investigation  go  far  enough  to  locate  tne  kinds  of  goods  outside  of 
oil  which  you  referred  to?— A.  Many  kinds.  The  majority  of  merchants  inter- 
viewed were  found  to  have  discounts,  more  or  less. 

(j.  Covering  substantially  all  branches  of  industries? — A.  A  good  many  of 
them. 


Q.  ()f  the  leading  branches?— A.  Of  the  leading  branches. 


(By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Did  the  Boston  and  Albany  have  a  competing  line? — 
A.  The  Boston  and  Albany  is  competing  to  some  extent  with  the  Fitchburg,  and 
to  some  extent,  I  suppose,  with  tl^e  New  Haven  road. 

Q.  Well,  these  discriminations  you  speak  of  are  on  local  deliveries  of  the  road? — 
A.  Local  rates. 

Q.  Entirely  local  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  itself? — A.  Yes;  the  investigation 
I  have  been  speaking  of  related  to  local  rates. 

Q.  So  you  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  favoritism,  then,  the  advantage  of 
the  rates  given? — A.  Not  wholly  personal  favoritism.  I  think  the  railway  man- 
agers are  driven  to  these  diBcriminations  largely.  I  think  they  are  of  two  classes. 
Some  rates  are  made  and  advantages  given  through  favoritism.  Sometimes  the 
purpose  is  to  let  the  favored  person  realize  a  lar^e  profit.  Sometimes  the  man- 
agers share  in  the  profit  themselves,  as  was  ori^nall^  the  case  in  the  building  of 
the  Standard  Oil  trust;  it  was  built  up  by  letting  railroad  managers  in  on  the 
ffround  floor  to  share  in  the  profits.  But  the  other  and  by  far  the  largest  class,  I 
believe,  consists  of  discriminations  that  are  practically  forced  upon  the  railroads 
by  the  threats  of  large  shippers  to  transfer  their  traffic. 
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Q.  Do  von  think  they  conld  advantageonsly  transfer  their  traffic  from  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  to  any  other  road  in  Massachusetts? — A.  I  think  that  the^  would 
tranter  their  traffic,  perhaps,  if  they  did  not  get  what  they  wanted,  even  if  it  was 
not  advantageous  for  a  time.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  That  is  only  impression 
as  to  the  cause.  I  am  inclined  to  be  very  charitable  in  my  feelings  toward  railway 
managers.    I  think  they  are  under  tremendous  pressure. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Litchman.)  Could  not  that  pressure  be  relieved  by  legislation?— A. 
ReKevea  a  little,  i)erhaps,  but  not  overcome.  If  the  enormous  power  of  the  Ger- 
man GKJvemment  coula  not  do  it,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  it,  especially  as 
the  railway  managers  can  give  preferences,  not  merely  through  rates,  but  through 
car  service,  through  their  car  mileage  allowance,  through  elevator  (Tommissions 
and  subsidies  of  various  kinds,  and  if  they  were  driven  to  it,  they  could  give  the 
preference  by  private  arrangement,  the  same  way  that  men  meet  legislators,  and 
pass  money  without  any  record  of  it  at  all.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  it  can 
possibly  be  wiped  out  by  legislation  so  long  as  the  roads  are  in  private  hands.  I 
believe  the  only  way  it  can  be  prevented  is  to  do  away  with  the  cause  of  it,  which 
is  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  railways 
on  the  one  lumd  and  the  public  on  the  other,  and  the  only  way  to  remove  that 
antagonism  of  interest,  so  that  the  public  interest  shall  be  the  interest  of  the 
owners,  is  to  make  the  owners  and  the  public  identical. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  on  this  Boston 
Albany  matter.  Did  you,  in  your  investigation,  find  tnere  had  been  discrimi- 
nation made  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  build  up  manufactories  on  their  own 
line?  Did  any  manufacturers  get  special  rates  there  to  build  upon  the  Boston 
and  Albany  line?— A.  I  think  to  a  cetrtain  extent  that  is  true.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  causes;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  did  you  obtain  the  evidence  of  discriminations  by 
the  Boston  and  Albany?  Did  you  and  your  associates  go  around  and  interview 
the  merchants? — A.  Personal  interviews  with  the  merchants  were  one  source  of 
information. 

Q.  Nobody  representing  the  Boston  and  Albany  was  present  at  the  interviews? — 
A.  No. 

It  was  entirely  ex  x>arte,  then? — A.  Yes. 
And  witnesses  were  not  under  oath? — ^A.  No. 

You  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  told  the  truth? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  so; 
especially  as  the  account  given  in  by  the  official  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  agreed 
with  the  generalizations  derived  from  facts  from  th«  merchants  and  other  sources. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Did  you  make  an  investigation  as  to  any  other  road  than 
the  Boston  and  Albany? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  it  would  apply  to  the  other  roads? — 
A.  Nopersonal  knowledge;  no.  Mr.  CJowles,  of  Connecticut,  has  investigated  the 
New  Blaven  and  Hartford,  and  has  found  even  worse  discriminations  down  there 
than  have  been  found  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  At  whose  instance  was  this  investigation  made? — A. 
Well,  there  were  a  numoer  interested  in  it. '  Mr.  W.  J.  Abbot  was  one  of  the 
first;  Mr.  McNary,  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  took  a  leading  part;  Professor 
Bemis  and  Professor  Commons,  of  New  York,  rendered  excellent  service;  Hon. 
George  Fred  Williams,  of  Boston,  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  movement,  and  a 
number  of  others  who  thought  it  was  a  shame  to  have  the  Boston  and  Albany 
leased  to  the  New  York  Central. 

The  other  phase  of  discrimination  I  would  like  to  speak  of  a  moment  was  brought 
out  very  prominently  in  our  studies  in  New  England,  and  the  best  source  of  infor- 
mation, perhaps,  is  the  report  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  a 
few  years  ago  (1804),  in  which  they  compared  the  average  freight  rate  on  New 
England  roads,  individual  roads— and  the  avei*ageof  all  roads  there — showing  that 
our  rates  were  about  double  the  average  freight  rate  in  the  Middle  States,  or  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  that  it  was  nearly  double  what  the  average  f  reip^ht  rate  was 
for  the  whole  United  States,  and  they  argued  with  much  force  that  it  was  really 
a  discrimination  against  New  England  as  a  whole,  especially  against  Boston. 
Now,  one  of  the  pleas  put  forward  in  this  Boston  and  Albany  matter  was  that  the 
^ving  over  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York  Central  control  would 
mtensify  instead  of  relieve  that  sectional  discrimination  against  New  England  as 
a  whole,  because  the  road  would  come  under  the  control  of  those  interested  chiefly 
in  the  development  of  New  York  City,  and  not  in  the  development  of  Boston  and 
the  New  England  States.  This  phase  of  discrimination  also  is  much  diminished 
under  public  ownership.  I  ought  to  have  said,  before  leaving  that  other  phase  of 
secret  discriminations,  that  since  Germany  has  taken  her  roads  under  puolic  con- 
trol personal  diflcrimination  has  been  completely  wiped  out,  according  to  all  the 
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testimony  I  have  been  able  to  get,  and  also  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where 
the  roads  are  public,  there  is  absolutely  no  question  that  pjeraonal  discriminations 
against  small  shippers  in  favor  of  big  shippers  or  favorites  of  railways  do  not 
exist  at  all .  I  think  there  has  not  been  even  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  most  bitter 
opponent  of  the  public  system  in  any  of  those  countries  to  tnat  effect.  Professor 
Bemis  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  in  no  one  of  the  80  countries  owning 
and  operating  their  railroads  has  any  opponent  of  public  ownership  ever  made  a 
complaint  in  regard  to  personal  discrimmations.  That  is  a  pretty  strong  state- 
ment. I  can't  make  as  strong  a  statement  as  that,  but  I  can  say  that  so  far  as  my 
information  extends  it  is  true  that  no  complaint  of  any  grievance  or  personcd 
discrimination  of  this  kind  has  been  made  in  any  of  those  countries. 

<^.  (Bv  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  In  that  connection  you  speak  of  90  countries  controlling 
their  railroads — ^by  government  control  I  take  it  you  mean? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  mileage  covered  by  that  control? — ^A.  I  have  not  got  it  in 
my  mind. 

Could  you  get  it  and  supply  it  in  your  testimony? — A.  Yes. 
I  wish  you  would  do  so. — A.  I  will  do  that.* 
tow,  I  would  like  to  leave  the  subject  of  discrimination,  interesting  as  it  is, 
and  pass  to  the  topic  of  rate  making  in  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  do  that  I  think  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question  right  here:  Do  you  believe  if  we  had  Government  ownership  of  ndlroads 
in  this  country  there  would  be  any  danger  of  sectional  discrimination  taking  place 
on  account  of  parties — by  parties  m  control  of  the  Government? — A.  I  think  that 
would  be  one  of  the  difQculties  to  be  guarded  against,  and  I  am  going  to  deal  with 
that  question  under  this  next  topic. 

RATE  MAKINQ  IN  GENERAL. 

I  have  divided  it  in  this  way  because  I  wanted  to  consider  the  two  phases, 
the  dishonest  or  secret  phase  of  rate  making,  and  the  open,  above-board  part 
of  the  business.    I  believe  from  my  studies  that  the  t-endency  of  private  monoj)- 


1  In  compliance  with  the  above  request  Mr.  Parsons  subsequently  submitted  the  following  table, 
stating  that  it  was  prepared  by  his  secretary  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1900: 


Owned 
and  oper- 
ated by  pri- 
vate com- 
panies. 


OOUNTRIBB  IN  EUBOPB. 

Qerman  Empire  (Imperial  and  Stat«  railways) 

I^nissia 

Warttemberg 

Baden 


Saxony 

Bavana 

Alsace-Lorraine 
Hesse 


Oldenburg 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Austria-Hungary . . . 
Russia 


Roumania 

Servla  (12  new  lines  being  oonHtnictod  by  the  Government) 

Switzerland  ( the  people  voted  in  1898  to  make  roads  public  in  1903) 

Belgium , 

Holland 

Denmark , 

Finland , 

Norway , 

Sweden , 


England  (public  ownership  agitated) , 

France , 

Spain 

Portugal , 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey , 


couirrRiES  in  asia. 


Bok  hara 

China 

India,  British 

Japan  (contemplates  purchase  of) 
Persia 


Miles. 

2,825 

2,159 

83 

110 

None. 

573 

96 

46 

None. 

None. 

6,684 

9,365 

None. 

None. 

2,316 

798 

761 

460 

60 

93 

4,067 

21,657 

21,624 

8,020 

957 

3,681 

591 

2,968 


None. 

514 

3,690 

3,420 

6 


Owned 
by  Govern- 
ment. 


MUes. 

28.206 

30,191 

1,114 

871 

1.828 

3,908 

991 

664 

381 

15 

9,576 

16.414 

1,895 

854 

None. 

2,069 

961 

1,108 

1,596 

1.120 

2,283 

None. 

1.700 

None. 

507 

a5,700 

None. 

None. 


186 
None. 
18,727 

768 
None. 


Operated 
by  Govern- 
ment. 


MUa. 

28,825 

30,191 

1,114 

962 

1,849 

8,908 

991 

664 

331 

15 

14,275 

16,414 

1,895 

-    854 

None. 

2,069 

961 

1,106 

1.596 

1,120 

2.283 

None. 

1.700 

None. 

507 

None. 

None. 

None. 


186 

None. 

6,728 

768 
None. 


a  Ninety-two  miles  owned  Jointly  by  the  Government  and  companies. 
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oly  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  public  ownership  in  this  matter 
of  open  rate  making,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  secret  rate  making.  A  pub- 
lic plant  tends  in  the  long  run  to  make  lower  rates  than  private  monopolies 
make  in  the  same  country  under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  tends  to  make  a  just, 
impartial  tariff,  intended  to  develop  the  country  and  not  aimed  principalfy  at 
profit;  whereas  the  private  monop^  tends  to  make  comparatively  high  rates 
and  an  unjust,  partial,  complex  tariff— even  the  open  rates  constitute  an  irregu- 
lar, unsymmetncal,  inharmonious,  ill-adjusted,  complex  system  to  develop  profit, 
instead  of  a  simple,  synunetrical,  harmonious,  well-adjusted  system  to  develop 
the  countr)r.  Private  monopolv  will  develop  the  country  so  far  as  that  develoj)- 
ment  can  aid  profit  and  no  farther. 

THE  LARGE  SHIPPER  V.  THE  SMALL  ONE. 

To  illustrate  these  propositions  take  first  the  matter  of  justice.  It  seems  to  me 
unjust  to  favor  even  by  open  rates  the  very  large  shipper  as  aeatnst  the  small 
man,  not  unjust  on  the  economic  ground  of  cost,  just  upon  that  ground;  but 
unjust  upon  the  higher  ground  that  we  should  seek  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  objects  to  which 
the  statesman  can  devote  himself.  If  we  are  to  favor  anyone,  we  should  favor  the 
small  man  who  needs  the  favor,  rather  than  the  large  shipper,  who  does  not  need 
it  nearly  so  much  as  the  small  man.  The  truest  policy  is  to  equalize  opportuni- 
ties, give  the  small  man  just  as  ffood  rates  as  the  large  man,  and  no  better,  as  in 
the  postal  service.  And  that  is  ine  tendency  under  public  ownership  of  railways. 
For  example,  in  New  Zealand  400  pounds  is  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  a  ton  or  a 
carload  or  a  train  load,  and  one  biue  of  wool  goes  at  the  same  rate  as  1,000.  In 
Russia  the  Government  goes  even  further  and  carries  100  pounds  on  the  State  roads 
at  the  same  rate  as  a  carload  or  a  train  load,  and  in  Germany  the  same  principle 
is  applied  for  the  definite  and  avowed  purpose  of  giving  the  small  man  a  reason- 
able chance  and  enabling  him  to  get  a  foothold  and  develop  his  industry. 


Footnote  * — Continued. 
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South  African  Republic  (Transvaal) 
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Canada 
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882 

None. 
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None. 
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None. 

60 

17 

866 
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1,392 
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2,267 
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2,707 

None. 

2,742 

495 

1,856 

None. 

3,123 
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1,870 
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16,870 
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THE  CITY  V.  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  the  second  place,  as  between  the  city  and  the  country,  I  believe  that  oni  rail- 
roads have  been  forced  by  competition  to  pat  the  frei^^ht  rates  down  to  a  very  low 
figure  between  the  big  cities,  while  they  have  left  the  local  rates  very  high,  so  that 
the  country  districts  have  not  received  their  due  share  of  the  benefits  of  railway 
devdopment;  they  have  not  obtained  the  proportionate  facilitation  of  intercourse 
and  power  of  development  that  they  ought  to  have  received  through  these  great 
new  means  of  transportation.  The  cities  have  been  favored  as  iM^amst  the  coun- 
try, the  big  shippers  as  against  the  small  men,  and  sections  which  have  the  large 
cities  and  the  main  currents  of  traffic  have  been  favored  as  against  the  sections 
that  lie  a  little  out  of  the  central  current,  like  New  England. 

Exactly  the  opposite  plan,  or  diffusion  of  benefit  instead  of  congestion  of  it,  has 
been  adopted  in  all  the  systems  of  x)ublic  ownership  that  I  have  studied.  They 
aim  to  reduce  the  local  rates  in  a  fair  degree  at  the  same  time  that  they  reduce 
the  rates  to  the  cities.  They  even  make  the  effort  to  make  local  rates  very  low, 
especially  low,  in  order  that  the  men  in  the  country  may  develoo  the  country 
somewhat  on  equaJ  terms  with  the  men  who  live  in  the  cities.  Our  cities  are 
built  to  fii^ht  in  and  not  to  live  in.  The  houses  are  built  close  together  to  save 
rent  and  time  and  transportation  cost — stores^  factories,  warehouses,  depots,  and 
docks — everything  pressed  together  in  one  giant  mass,  whereby  in  the  fight  for 
wealth  the  city  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  country.  It  is  thu  that  makes  our 
cities  the  battle  grounds  of  industrial  war,  masses  our  people  in  narrow  streets 
and  unwholesome  houses,  and  crushes  the  conquered  into  the  slums.  Now,  the  rail- 
road system  in  the  hands  of  men  who  aim  at  the  public  good  would  seek  to  break 
up  the  slums  by  making  low  i>assenger  rates,  so  that  workmen  could  live  in  the 
country ;  they  would  aim  to  m^e  l(£al  rates  low,  so  that  industries  could  live  in 
the  countrv  and  compete  with  those  in  the  cities,  instead  of  making  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country  center  in  the  cities.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  this 
country  to-day  is  the  rapid  growth  and  immense  massing  of  industrial  power  in 
the  cities.  True  statesmanship,  I  believe,  would  use  the  railroad  systei^  to  coun- 
teract that  tendency  and  to  diffuse  benefit.  But  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  we  find  that,  while  through  rates 
have  fallen  very  much,  the  local  rates  are  in  many  instances  almost  as  high,  and, 
in  some  cases,  quite  as  hi^h  as  they  were  in  1881.  For  example,  dry  goods  and 
boots  and  shoes,  representing  two  of  New  England's  greatest  industries,  pay  the 
same  actual  local  rates  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  as  in  1881.  The  same  is  true  of 
flour,  glassware,  cement,  etc.  Goal,  the  greatest  necessity  of  the  maunfacturing 
business  of  the  State,  pays  the  same  carload  rate  as  in  1881,  while  for  less  than 
carload  lots  the  rate  has  been  increased.  Thus  in  re«pect  to  a  number  of  things 
that  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  industries  of  New  England  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  reduction  of  local  rates  since  1881.  And  the  freight  statistician  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  in  Bulletin  15,i>aj^e  65,  has  shown  that  even  since  1^5, 
if  you  reduce  the  rates  to  the  gold  basis,  as  is  only  fair,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
reduction  in  local  charges;  the  average  fare  on  the  Boston  and  Albany ,  for  example, 
was  precisely  the  same  then  that  it  was  in  18^.  So  that  while  there  has  been  a 
great  reduction  in  the  rates  between  competitive  x>oints,  and  a  consequent  great 
reduction  in  the  average  freight  and  passenger  charges,  the  local  rates  have  oeen 
kept  up.  On  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  it  was  found  that  rates 
have  been  advanced.  Mr.  Ck)wles  has  investigated  that  subject,  and  he  finds  that 
from  Hartford  to  New  York,  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  from  intermediate 
points  between  those  two,  the  rates  are  higher  now  than  theywere  in  1850.  (See 
A  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Post:  Putnam's  Sons.)  This  is  very  different 
from  the  policy  of  the  public  systems,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the 
railroad  student  when  he  sees  to  how  ffreat  an  extent  this  difference  has  gone. 
I  will  return  to  that  in  a  moment.  Before  I  take  it  up  definitely  on  a  diagram  I 
want  to  speak  of  a  x>oint  or  two  more. 

PUBLIC  RAILWAYS  AIDING  LABOR. 

In  New  Zealand  and  Germany,  which  are  amon^  the  principal  examples  of 
railroad  management  by  the  State,  there  is  a  defimte  use  of  the  railrosds  not 
merely  to  develop  the  country  but  to  aid  labor.  They  make  very  low  rates  for 
laboring  men  in  New  Zealand;  they  carry  them  at  actual  cost  or  even  a  little 
below  it  in  order  that  they  may  go  where  work  may  be  had.  In  other  words,  the 
railroads  are  used  at  cost  or  less  to  redistribute  the  unemployed,  and  to  settle  them 
on  the  land.  They  also  make  rates  to  enable  city  workmen  to  live  in  the  country 
instead  of  clustering  in  crowded  tenements.    They  carry  workingmen  at  50  cents 
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a  week  in  and  out  of  the  big  cities;  and  in  Germany  worMngmen  are  carried  in 
and  out  of  Berlin  on  the  public  railways  at  17  cents  a  week,  about  1  cent  and  a 
half  a  trip.  The  same  tendency  is  manifest  in  Austria-Hungary  and  in  Belgium, 
though  I  do  not  have  the  figures  in  mind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  th^y  the  zone  system  in  Germany  around  Berlin? — 
A.  Yes;  a  workingman  or  anyone  else  can  live  5  or  10  miles  out  and  buy  a  ticket 
for  a  year  at  $4.50  to  go  in  and  out  as  many  times  a  day  as  he  chooses — 10  miles 
for  a  cent,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  with  a  moderately  x>08sible  average  of  20  mUes 
for  a  cent  in  and  out  of  Berlin. 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE. 

The  public  roads  also  aim  to  develop  education.  They  make  very  cheap  excur- 
sions for  school  children— 4  miles  for  a  cent  they  average  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  minister  announces  definitely  In  his  report  that  although  they  are  losing  money 
on  their  school  excursions,  and 'those  for  the  factory  people  who  are  also  carried 
at  very  low  rates,  yet  the  educational  value  far  outweighs  the  cost  to  the  treasury. 
The  State  railways  of  New  Zealand  carry  the  school  children  of  the  primary  grades 
to  and  from  school  free  of  charge,  as  do  also  the  State  roads  of  New  Soutn  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia.  Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  man- 
agements of  public  ndlways  manifest  their  beneficent  intent  to  aid  labor  and 
education. 

FAVORING  AGRICULTURE,  ETC. 

They  also  specially  favor  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries  that  form  the 
basis  of  civilization,  industries  that  under  our  system  are  anything  but  favored, 
I  think.  For  example:  There  was  a  great  snowstorm  in  New  Zealand  that  killed 
the  sheep  on  very  many  ranches  and  threatened  the  ranchmen  v^ith  ruin,  but  the 
public  railroad  management  put  down  the  sheep  rates  so  that  the  farmers  and 
ranclmien  were  able  to  restock  the  sheep  runs  ana  save  themselves  and  the  indus- 
try. The  State  roads  of  New  Zealand  carry  lime  free  and  make  very  low  rates  on 
fertilizers,  as  they  do  also  in  Germany  and  Russia,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
developing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the. country. 

LOW  RATES. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  low  rates,  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  this 
table  (No.  I) ,  contidning  l^e  average  ton-mile  and  passenger-mile  rates,  which  I 
obtained  last  spring  (1900)  from  the  reports  of  the  different  countries,  except  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  (see  note  beneath  the  table),  whose  average  rates  are 
estimated.  The  United  States,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Great  Britain  have  pri- 
vate roads;  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Belgium  have  public  systems. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 

Table  I — Average  tonrmile  and  passenger-mile  rates. 

[Germany,  Aostiia-Hfuigaiy,  and  Belgium  have  State  systenus;  the  rest  have  private  systems.] 


United  States 

Germany ^. 

Austria-Hungary .  Vf. 
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mile. 

ton. 
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Cents. 
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Cents. 

0.75 

130 

2 

1.40 

60 

1.1 

1.44 

57 

1 

1.30 

40 

.88 

2.80 

85 

1.56 

1.48 

88 

1.21 

a  2. 10 

a2 

Average 
haul  per 
passen- 
ger. 


Miles, 


26 
20 
28 
12 
12 
20 
10 


a  As  the  English  companies  do  not  report  ton-mile  orpassenger-mile  data,  the  British  figures  are 
not  official,  but  are  based  on  the  estimates  of  the  great  English  authority.  Jeans,  and  the  eminent 
American  engineer,  Dorsey,  who  gives  2. 5  cents  and  2.83  cents  as  the  probable  ton-mile  and  passenger- 
mile  rates  for  the  united  Kingdom  in  1887,  which,  with  due  allowance  for  sinking  averages  in  later 
years,  at  the  ratio  indicated  by  the  experience  of  other  European  countries,  affords  the  figures  in  the 
table  for  1898. 

The  average  rate  per  ton-mile  in  the  United  States,  you  see,  is  much  less  than 
in  any  other  country,  public  or  private.  That  average  rate  is  often  adduced  as 
proof  positive  that  tiie  private  system  in  such  a  country  as  America  produces  very 
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low  rates.  It  is  proof  that  it  produces  a  low  aversM^e  rate;  but  andemeath  that 
low  average  lie  several  facts  that  must  be  noted,  m  the  first  place,  the  average 
haul  in  the  United  States  per  ton  is  180  miles,  while  the  average  haul  in  Belgium 
is  40  miles.  Now  if  the  terminal  exi>ense8  at  one  end  are  taken  at  20  cents  (which 
is  probably  about  what  they  are  on  an  average}  y  at  the  two  ends  they  would  be 
40  cents.  In  Belgium  if  we  divide  that  terminal  charge  by  40,  we  will  have  1  cent 
a  mile  for  terminal  charges,  leaving  a  third  of  a  cent  for  the  actual  transportation 
charge  per  mile.  Dividmg  the  terminal  charges  by  180,  for  the  United  States,  we 
will  have  about  three-tentns  of  a  cent,  which  leaves  a  little  less  than  half  a  cent 
per  ton-mile  for  transportation  in  this  country,  so  that  the  actual  average  trans- 
portation charge  in  the  United  States  is  really  not  as  low  as  in  Belgium  probably, 
if  the  terminal  charges  are  allowed  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  wages  in  Belgium  are  much 
lower  than  they  aro  here,  less  than  half,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  they  are  only 
about  one-third  and  in  Germany  only  about  a  half  what  they  are  here.  So  that 
turns  the  scale  again  the  other  way.  But,  again,  the  number  of  employees  in 
Belgium  and  Germany  per  ton  and  per  mile  is  very  much  greater  than  here,  which 
tends  to  push  the  actual  cost  the  other  way.  In  respect  to  the  efSciency  of  labor, 
we  have  to  agree  that  the  argument  is  much  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  which, 
however,  proves  nothing  for  or  against  either  public  or  private  ownership,  because 
the  efficiency  of  labor  in  European  countries  is  inferior  to  ours  in  private  business 
as  well  as  public.  For  example,  the  average  mason  in  Qermany  lays  fewer  bricks 
in  a  day  and  fewer  bricks  for  a  dollar  than  the  average  mason  here. 

Again,  we  must  consider  the  influence  of  grades,  capitalization,  cost  of  fuel  and 
iron,  density  of  business,  and  many  other  elements,  which  together  make  up  a 
problem  too  complex  to  justify  any  definite  inference  from  average  rates.  Mr. 
Fink,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  country,  in  his  rei)ort  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  road  for  1875,  proved  that  the  average  cost  per  ton-mile 
varied  700  per  cent  on  the  different  branches  of  that  system  under  the  same  man- 
agement. The  ton-mile  cost  on  one  line  was  8  times  as  much  as  on  another  line 
of  the  same  system.  So  that  it  is  clear  that  when  all  the  factors  are  taken  into 
account  we  can  not  draw  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  economy  or  efficiency  of 
management  from  a  comparison  of  average  freight  rates. 

Then,  again,  under  this  general  average  freight  rate  of  ours  lies  a  very  low  tariff 
between  competitive  points,  with  comparatively  high  rates  between  local  points, 
and  many  personal  and  unjust  discriminations,  so  that  I  believe  it  is  not  nust  to 
make  any  comparison  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  basis  of  the  average  freight 
rate. 

I  thought  at  first,  and  used  to  argue,  that  the  general  average  of  passenger 
rates  in  Europe  under  the  State  systems,  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bel- 
gium— an  average  of  about  a  cent  a  mile,  did  prove  something,  as  compared  with 
the  very  much  higher  rates  on  all  private  roads,  2  cents  in  the  Umted  States 
nearly,  and  in  Switzerland  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  a  little  over,  and  in  France  1.2 
cents,  and  in  Great  Britain  estimated  to  be  2  cents — I  thought  it  did  prove  a  good 
deal  in  favor  of  the  State  systems;  but  as  I  look  more  deeply  into  it  I  believe  that 
we  can  not  make  any  definite  judgment  from  the  average  rates  alone,  because  so 
many  elements  enter  into  them,  elements  which  differ  so  greatly  in  different 
countries. 
-^  I  do  believe,  however,  that  some  conclusions  may  be  reached  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  details,  and  that  it  is  easy  to  draw  a  solid  conclusion  when 
we  find  a  definite  purpose  back  of  the  averages  in  these  public  systems  to  facili- 
tate freight  and  passenger  traffic  by  the  reduction  of  rates;  and  I  also  believe  it  is 
fair  to  compare  railways  under  public  management  with  the  same  railways  under 
private  management.  For  example,  when  the  roads  were  made  public  in  Ger- 
many, rates  were  reduced  very  greatly.  The  same  thing  was  true  when  the  roads 
were  made  public  in  Austria-Hungary,  or  soon  after  the  system  was  arranged 
under  public  control.  They  made  a  tremendous  reduction  of  40  to  80  per  cent  in 
the  passenger  rates.  In  New  Zealand  also  they  are  continually  reducing  just  as 
fast  as  they  can.  Whereas  our  roads  reduce  when  they  are  forced  to  by  competi- 
tion, or  when  they  are  driven  to  it  or  persuaded  to  it  by  their  tendency  to  make 
special  rates  to  favored  shippers.  Where  these  forces  do  not  operate,  as  in  ordi- 
nary local  rates,  we  find  the  rates  kept  up  as  high  as  they  were  20  years  ago,  and 
in  some  cases  40  years  or  even  50  years  ago,  and  sometimes  we  even  find  an  increase 
in  the  local  rates. 

So  we  areliot  without  means  of  information  in  respect  to  the  tendency  of  the  two 
systems  as  to  rates,  although  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  able  to  draw  reliable  infer- 
ences from  the  broad  averages.  But  if  we  could,  if  it  were  a  valid  argument  to 
say  that  the  low  average  freight  rate  in  the  United  States  under  private  owner- 
ship proves  the  case  as  against  the  higher  average  freight  rate  under  the  publio 
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sjTstems,  then  why  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  the  high  rfttes  in  Great  Britain  and 
Switzerland  and  France  nnder  private  ownership  in  their  tnrn  prove  the  case  for 
public  ownership?  The  argument  works  both  ways  on  its  face;  but  I  believe 
when  we  get  down  to  an  analysis  of  the  facts  it  does  not  work  either  way  merely 
on  the  broAd  averages.  You  must  get  down  to  the  details,  or  look  at  the  intent 
and  x>olicy  of  the  two  systems,  or  compare  them  under  similar  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Before  you  go  further,  let  us  have  your  argument  on 
the  average  freight  haul  per  ton  and  the  average  passenger  run,  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  [Referring  to  Table  I.] 
Do  not  talk  in  averages. — A.  Great  Britain  has  also  private  ownersnip,  with  rates 
much  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Take  Germany,  or  any  one  that  you  want  to. — A.  If  you  divide  the  2  cents 
by  20,  and  the  1.1  by  20,  you  will  get  about  8  here  and  5.5  here  [pointing  to  Table  IJ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  is,  you  get  about  8  in  the  United  States  and  about 
5.5  in  Germany? — A.  Yes;  and  here  [pointing  to  Austria-Hungary]  you  get  4  and 
a  fraction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  not  my  question  come  in  very  pertinent  there — 
the  contrast  between  the  mileage  as  bBtween  1  country  and  another — the  large 
number  of  unproductive  miles  over  which  a  passenger  has  to  be  hauled  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  compactness  of  territory  in  Germany? — ^A. 
Exactly;  that  is  one  feature  of  the  mileage  rate.  When  you  compare  the  haul 
and  the  rate,  the  result  is  still  in  favor  of  the  public  systems  on  the  passenger 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxthar.)  In  your  analysis  of  that  table  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
whole  cost  of  the  road  is  the  one  you  must  consider,  without  eliminating  the 
cost  of  the  terminals? — ^A.  The  cost  of  the  terminals  is  not  eliminated  in  the  table; 
the  average  rates  per  ton-mile  and  passenger-mile  include  the  terminal  charges 
and  all  other  expenses  of  the  railways.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  a  good  and 
valid  argument  you  must  take  into  account  not  merely  the  terminals,  but  the 
haul  and  the  ^ades  and  the  cost  of  construction,  etc.,  and  the  number  of  laborers 
and  the  requirements  as  to  safety  and  every  element  of  the  railroad  system. 
Now,  I  simply  say  that  that  makes  such  a  complex  problem  that  no  man  on  top 
of  the  eartn  can  cipher  out  from  the  averages  that  rates  are  higher  in  one 
country  than  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  the  difference  in 
labor? — ^A.  I  have  to  some  extent — I  have  said  that  wages  in  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, are  about  one-half  of  ours. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  have  more  servants  in  Europe? — ^A.  Yes;  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  figure  out  the  grade  matter,  to  know  what  effect  the  difference 
of  grade  has  on  rates? — A.  In  Germany  and  here? 

(Jj.  Anywhere.  In  Germany — do  you  take  out  the  ^ades  there? — ^A.  I  have 
made  estimates  of  the  effect  of  grades  in  my  engineering  days.  I  am  familiar 
with  Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  Railway  Location,  which  I  suppose  is  still 
the  best  book  on  railway  economics,  and  that  only  confirms  me  in  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  problem  is  too  complex  to  draw  from  rate  averages  any  definite 
and  reliable  inferences  as  to  the  nature  or  efficiency  of  the  management.  That 
ia  only  one  of  many  factors  affecting  the  rates,  and  m  any  case  of  differing  aver-^ 
ages  we  can  not  tell  how  much  of  the  difference  is  due  to  different  methods  of 
control  except  by  calculating  and  subtracting  the  effects  due  to  all  the  other 
causes  in  the  case.  That  is  a  very  difficult  and  practically  hopeless  problem 
except  where  the  comparison  lies  between  a  road  under  private  ownership  and 
the  same  road  subsequently  under  public  control,  or  where  two  roads  are  sub- 
stantially alike  except  in  the  matter  of  the  management,  if  it  were  possible  to 
find  such  a  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Did  not  Mr.  Fink's  report  shed  light  on  that  subject  of 
grades? — A.  Yes;  differences  of  grade  and  differences  in  the  density  of  traffic 
were  among  the  elements  that  made  the  ton-mile  cost  vary  eight  fold  on  different 
lines  m  Fink's  system,  all  under  equally  good  management— 700  per  cent  more  in 
some  cases  than  in  others.  In  view  of  that  fact,  what  use  is  it  to  try  to  draw 
inferences  from  the  average  rate?  I  think  none.  I  simply  introduce  this  table 
to  bring  out  the  facts,  caU  attention  to  the  unreliability  of  the  usual  inferences 
from  them,  and  show  that  I  do  not,  for  one,  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  at 
all  from  a  comparison  of  average  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Before  we  pass  from  Table  I,  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  service  between  the 
United  States,  with  private  ownership,  and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bel- 
gium, with  public  ownership?— A.  The  service  here  is  better.  The  service  in 
Great  Britam,  however,  is  inferior  in  many  re8i>ect8  to  what  it  is  in  Germany  or 
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Belgium;  at  least  their  own  writers  say  so.  The  railway  journals  in  England 
are  fnll  of  complaints,  and  have  been  for  several  years.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  that  difference  is  not  probabljr  due  to  the  dif^rence  in  management  of  tiie 
two  systems,  bnt  to  the  diflcerences  in  the  countries.  Private  concerns  over  there 
are  jast  as  much  inferior  or  more  inferior  to  private  concerns  in  this  country. 
Take,  for  example,  the  street  railways  of  Ghreat  Britain.  The  street-railway  sys- 
tem of  Glasgow  is  public,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro^essive  and  one  of 
the  best  administered  of  all  the  tramway  systems  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  is  far 
inferior  to  our  private  systems;  but  the  private  systems  in  England  are  still  more 
inferior  to  ours.  When  we  eliminate  the  effect  of  nationality  by  comparing  sys- 
tems of  transportation  in  the  same  country,  the  public  systems  prove  to  oe  the 
Dest. 

Q.  What  is  the  service  in  New  Zealand?— A.  In  New  Zealand  the  service  is  not 
as  good  on  the  whole  as  it  is  either  in  the  (Jnited  States  or  Germany,  which  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  Beeves,  Mr.  Lusk,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  and  other  authorities 
to  the  newness  of  the  country.  The  service  is  being  rapidly  improved,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  says  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  equal  to  the  **  bird-cage  '*  car  of  New 
Zealand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  means  of  giving  us  information  on  the 
longest  x>assenger  haul  in  Europe? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  mind. 

Q.  As  compared  with  the  ham,  for  instance,  between  New  York  and  Chicago? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  factor  in  the  cost?— A.  Yes;  they  are  all  factors  in  the  cost; 
every  difference  is  a  factor  in  the  cost.  Now,  where  is  the  brain  that  can  sum 
up  all  these  differences  and  reach  an  accurate  resultr-tell  us  what  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  civilization  level  in  two  countries  and  to  grades,  fuel,  length  of  haul, 
wages,  efficiency  of  labor,  capitalization,  density  of  business,  and  aU  the  economic 
elements  of  railway  construction  and  operation,  and  what  is  due  to  the  difference 
between  public  ownership  and  private  ownership?  My  point  is  simply  this:  That 
the  only  fair  comparison  of  average  rate  levels  is  between  private  ownership  and 
public  ownership  in  the  same  countries,  and  not  between  public  ownership  and  pri- 
vate ownership  m  different  countries: — so  far  as  the  average  rates  are  concerned  the 
fair  inference  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  That  we  can  see  the  tendency  and  direction 
of  motion  produced  by  public  ownership  in  various  countries  and  in  this  country, 
and  then  we  have  a  ngnt  to  argue  that  the  movement  will  be  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  of  the  same  kind  under  the  laws  of  human  nature,  of  {wychology,  and 
social  movement,  that  the  same  sort  of  change  will  produce  a  movement  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  same  direction,  although,  perhaps,  of  different  de^n^ee;  that  if 
public  ownership  in  Glasgow  lowers  the  rates,  as  compared  with  private  ownerr 
ship  in  Glasgow,  and  raises  wa^es  and  serves  the  public  better,  and  puts  the 

grofits  in  the  city  treasury  instead  of  in  the  pockets  of  a  few  managers  and  stock- 
olders,  then,  although  we  start  here  at  a  point  further  up  the  hill  and  the  rates 
will  not  go  as  low  as  in  Glasgow,  nevertheless  they  will  be  lower  than  they  are 
now,  and  wages  will  be  higher  than  they  are  now,  and  public  ownership  will 
produce  a  better  service  of  public  interests  than  private  ownership  does  here,  and 
the  profits  will  go  to  the  public  treasury. 

Q.  ([By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  the  rates  lower  in  Glasgow  than  they  are  in  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York? — ^A.  Yes;  the  average  rate  is  under  2  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  per  mile? — ^A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  average  rate 
per  mile,  either  there  or  here. 

Q.  Are  not  the  rates  in  Glasgow  for  the  distance  run? — A.  Yes;  they  have  such 
rates. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  figured  it  up  to  see  if  that  figured  up  more  than  the  cost 
here? — A.  As  I  said,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  average  mile  rates  on  either 
side  of  the  water.  The  density  of  traffic  is  greater  there.  They  have  12  passen- 
gers per  car  njile  in  Glasgow;  in  Boston,  7  per  car  mile;  in  New  York, on  Broad- 
way, 12  per  car  mile,  and  in  Chicago  5  or  6,  and  the  railways  carry  the  x>assengers 
farther  m  Boston  and  Chicago,  as  a  rule,  than  they  do  in  Glasgow  for  a  single 
fare.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  how  much  farther  I  do  not  know.  Fares 
are  nearly  threefold  here,  but  wages  are  idmost  double.  I  do  not  think  our  sys- 
tems could  carry  for  the  Glasgow  fare;  perhaps  in  the  future  they  may,  when 
the  cities  take  the  street  railways  and  pay  off  the  capitalization,  but  they  can  not 
do  it  now.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  our  rates  as  compared  with  Glas- 
gow's, I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  same  kind  of  effect  would  be  produced 
by  a  change  to  public  ownership  here  that  was  produced  by  a  change  to  public 
ownership  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Taking  into  consideration  the  superior  service  in 
this  country,  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  relative  rat»3  for  transporta- 
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tion?— A.  I  simply  say  that  it  is  one  more  factor  in  the  complex  mass  of  factors 
which  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  cipher  ont.  If  yon  want  to  find  ont  about  that, 
get  Mr.  Fink's  statement  of  the  varions  items  of  cost  on  the  various  divisions,  the 
average  of  the  Various  divisions  of  his  Louisville  system  in  his  1875  report,  and  it 
will  convince  you  beyond  a  doubt,  I  believe,  that  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  figure  the  thing  out  from  a  comparison  of  rates;  it  is  too  complex. 

Q.  Then  we  are  somewhat  in  the  dark,  as  I  understand,  and  will  be  probably  as 
to  the  better  of  the  two  systems? — ^A.  I  think  not.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I 
think  that  financial  matters,  as  a  whole,  are  infinitely  subordinate  to  the  human 
elements.  InteIHgence,  virtue,  justice,  good  government,  diffusion  of  wealth,  and 
civilization  must  &ke  precedence  of  profit;  and  if  the  aim  of  a  system  under  pub- 
lic ownership  is  to  develop  the  country,  to  develop  education  and  aid  labor,  and 
make  just  and  impartial  rates  instead  of  unjust  and  partial  rates,  and  in  every 
way  forward  all  public  interests  and  the  higher  wealth,  while  private  monopoly 
aims  primarily  at  profit,  subordinating  these  higher  interests,  and  even  opx>osing 
good  government  and  the  public  welfare,  the  question  at  once 

Q.  (Literrupting.)  I  was  asking  my  questions  from  a  business  standx>oint. — A. 
Tes;  but  I  can  not  admit  that  the  busmess  standi)oint  has  any  business  to  take 
rank  with  the  other  standpoint.  It  is  important  in  its  place,  and  I  think  we  can 
reach  some  clear  results  even  from  the  busmess  standpoint,  but  even  if  we  could  not 
do  this,  there  would  still  be  considerations  of  vastly  greater  moment  than  any 
question  of  money.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  from  the 
business  standx>oint  as  between  two  different  countries,  we  can  solve  it  by  study- 
ing cases  where  both  systems  have  been  tried  in  the  same  country.  In  Austria 
and  Germany  and  New  Zealand  they  tried  both  systems.  Germany  tried  private 
railways  for  25  years  and  Austria  tried  it  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  they 
have  tried  the  two  methods  side  by  side  ever  since  the  public  system  was  organ- 
ized. In  New  2iealand  idso  and  Australia  the  two  systems  have  oeen  tried  side  by 
side.  And  in  every  one  of  these  countries  where  they  have  thoroughly  tried  both 
systems  tiie  conclusion  by  an  overwhelming  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  public 
raUways  serve  the  public  interests  best,  and  also  make  lower  rates  and  serve  the 
people  at  less  total  cost.  Switzerland,  after  a  careful  study  of  both  systems  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  her  people  have 
voted  2  to  1  to  transfer  the  railways  to  public  ownership  and  ox>eration.  All  this 
is  very  strong  evidence,  and  if  we  turn  from  the  tangled  web  of  an  international 
comparison  of  averages  and  look  at  the  principles  and  causes  at  work  in  the  case 
it  wul  be  clear  that  public  ownership  tends  to  lower  rates  as  well  as  to  conserve 
the  higher  wealth. 

If  you  will  examine  Diagram  n  a  little,  I  think  it  will  ma^  the  matter  much 
clearer  than  is  possible  by  any  effort  to  deal  with  the  average  rates  and  the  infinite 
mass  of  detail  behind  them. 

In  figure  1  (p.  142) ,  L  O  is  the  rate  line  with  zero  rates  at  the  bottom  and  at  the 
top  ra^  so  lofty  as  to  be  prohibitive;  T  T  T  is  the  traffic  curve  expanding  rapidly 
as  the  rates  are  lowered;  £  £  E  is  the  escpense  curve,  lieginning  with  the  minimum 
of  fixed  charges  and  operating  cost  which  must  be  incurred  even  with  the  smallest 
traffic,  and  expanding  with  the  traffic,  thoughnot  in  the  same  ratio.  A  considerable 
traffic  can  be  handled  at  a  slight  advance  upon  the  minimum  cost  (the  fixed 
charges  being  nearly  the  same  with  60  x)a8sengers  per  car  as  with  1,  while  the 
operating  cost  is  only  slightly  increased) ,  and  for  the  later  ranges  of  the  traffic 
curve  the  expense  account  expands  at  so  much  less  a  rate  than  the  traffic  that 
an  enlargement  of  100  per  cent  in  the  traffic  frequently  increases  expenses  only  SO 
to  60  per  cent,  and  sometimes  scarcelv  at  all,  as  when  Hungary  adopted  the  zone 
system  in  1889.  B  B  B  is  the  curve  of  receipts,  which  is  a  function  of  the  rate  and 
the  traffic,  and  can  be  easily  platted  from  them;  yBN,  the  part  of  the  curve  of 
receipts  that  extends  beyond  tne  expense  line,  represents  pronts.  This  profit  line 
is  platted  again  at  P  P  z  M  on  the  rate  line  as  a  base.  H  I  is  the  rate  level  that 
yields  the  greatest  profit,  and  MN  is  the  rate  level  that  yields  the  greatest  traffic  with- 
out incurring  a  deficit.  It  is  the  level  at  which  the  line  of  receipts  crosses  the  expense 
line,  so  that  there  is  neither  profit  nor  deficit,  but  service  at  cost.  M  N,  the  line  of 
greatest  traffic  without  deficit,  is  always  a  considerable  distance  below  HI,  the 
line  of  greatest  profit.  As  you  go  down  the  rate  line  from  H  the  traffic  increases 
and  the  profit  mminishes.  until  you  come  to  a  point  where  the  rates  are  so  low 
tibAt  profit  vanishes,  and  there  you  have  the  rate  level  of  greatest  traffic  without 
deficit. 

Now,  private  monopoly  aiming  at  profit  tends  to  establish  rates  at  the  level  H  I, 
the  rate  level  for  profit,  while  puNtc  ownership  aiming  at  service  tends  to  bring 
rates  down  to  the  level  M  N,  the  rate  level  for  service. 

In  fig.  2  (p.  142) ,  to  emphasize  the  essential  facts,  the  traffic  curve  is  drawn  on  a 
narrower  lateral  scale,  and  the  profit  curve,  on  an  expanded  lateral  scale,  is  platted 
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upon  the  traffic  curye  as  a  base.  The  profit  carve  crosses  behind  the  traffic  curve 
at  N,  the  line  M  N  representing  the  largest  traffic  that  can  be  secnred  by  lowering 
rates  and  yet  escape  a  deficit;  while  H  I,  as  before,  is  the  line  of  largest  profit, 
with  higher  rates  but  much  smaller  traffic,  H  z,  than  is  the  case  on  the  level  M  N. 

Private  monopoly  aiming  at  profit  tends  to  put  rates  at  H  with  the  traffic  Hx 
and  the  profit  zl,  wnile  public  ownership  aiming  at  service  tends  to  put  rat«8  sev- 
eral flights  of  stairs  lower  down,  at  M,  with  the  very  much  larger  traffic  M  N  and 
no  profit.  I  say  **  tends.*'  because  actual  rates  may  not  be  on  the  lines  H I  and 
M  ]m — ^public  ownership  may  place  the  rates  above  M  N  (though  rarely  or  never  as 
high  as  H  I)  or  below  M  N,  even  down  to  the  zero  level,  andprivateownership  may, 
through  miscalculation,  put  rates  above  H I  or  below  it  (though  rarely  or  never  so 
low  as  M  N) .  The  significant  fact  is  th&tprivate  rates  qravitate  to  the  high  level  H I 
with  large  profit  andcomparitively  small  service,  wmle  public  rates  gravitate  to 
the  law  leveL  M  N,  with  large  service  and  no  profit,  and  in  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment may  seek  a  lower  level  still  and  even  cultivate  the  zero  line. 

The  curves  in  these  figures  would  vary,  of  course,  with  the  location  and  char- 
acter of  the  business.  Under  some  circumstances  a  50  per  cent  redaction  of  rates 
would  double  tn^c  and  increase  e^roenses  30  per  cent  x>erhapB,  while  in  another 
case  a  50  per  cent  reduction  would  increase  tiie  business  20  per  cent  and  the 
expenses  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  traffic  curve  becomes  con- 
cave toward  the  left  as  it  nears  the  zero  level,  while  in  other  cases  it  might  be  con- 
cave toward  the  northeast  and  strike  the  zero  level  at  a  great  distance  to  the  right. 
But  through  all  the  various  phases  of  these  curves  the  essential  facts  remain  the 
same,  viz:  (1)  The  rate  level  that  yields  the  greatest  profit  carries  a  relatively 
small  traffic  and  lies  above  the  rate  level  that  yields  the  largest  traffic  attainable 
by  lowering  rates  without  incurring  a  deficit,  and  (2)  private  oumership  seeks  the 
hiffh-ratel^)el  with  maximum  profit  ^  yi\ni^  pMicowriership  seeks  the  low-rate  level 
with  maximum  service  at  cost. 

The  great  point  is  that  the  private  system  looks  at  this  profit  line  while  the  public 
system  looks  at  the  traffic  line.  Private  managers  regulate  this  business  simply  in 
reference  to  the  profit  line,  trying  to  establish  rates  at  the  level  which  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  profit  regardless  of  whether  it  produces  the  greatest  movement 
in  the  country  or  not,  or  the  greatest  development  of  industry;  whereas  the  ten- 
dency of  the  public  system  is  to  look  to  the  greatest  development  of  traffic  so  long 
as  it  remains  within  reasonable  cost,  and  not  always  that.  We  make  our  public 
highways — ^not  our  iron  highways,  but  our  stone  mghways  and  common  roads — 
aroolutely  free  for  the  development  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  diagram  based  on  actual  experience,  or  is  it  mere 
theory? — ^A.  It  is  based  on  the  results  of  experience,  the  laws  of  movement  indi- 
cated by  actual  cases.  'For  the  extremes — ^top  and  bottom — we  have,  of  course, 
only  general  indications  from  what  scientists  call  '* adjacent  cases'*  and  from  the 
results  of  seUinfl^  water  below  cost  and  of  making  roads,  parks,  and  schools  free, 
and  carrying  school  children  and  some  fertUizers  free  in  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, fiut  the  middle  sections  are  carefully  platted  according  to  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  experienced  results  of  lowering  rates  on  railroad  ana  street  railway 
systems.  Telegraph  and  telephone  experience,  and  actual  reductions  in  rates  for 
water,  gas,  and  other  similar  services,  illustrate  the  same  general  truths  that 
business  increases  rapidly  with  lower  rates,  while  expenses,  as  a  rule,  increase  in 
smaller  ratio,  and  that  the  rate  level  yielding  the  greatest  profit  is  above  the  rate 
level  yielding  the  greatest  traffic  without  deficit — this  is  the  universal  and  essen- 
tial truth  on  whicn  I  base  the  proposition  that  public  owner^ip  aiming  at  service 
tends  to  make  lower  rates  tnan  private  ownership  aiming  at  profit.  However 
much  the  shape  of  the  curves  may  vary  in  different  systems  of  railroad,  street 
railway,  telesrapn,  or  telephone,  their  relations  will  always  be  such  as  to  harmo- 
nize with  and  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  line  of  greatest  profit  is  at  a  higher  rate 
level  than  the  line  of  greatest  traffic  at  cost.  So  that  tuis  diagram  is  not  only 
accurate  but  universal  in  resx>ect  to  the  truth  for  the  illustration  of  which  it  is 
adduced. 

Q.  Now,  at  some  stage  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the  question,  and  now, 
if  this  is  the  time  when  you  wish  to  do  it,  wnether  or  not  there  is  not,  in  your 
oinnion,  sound  economics  in  the  principle  that  every  tub  should  stand  on  its  own 
bottom — ^that  is,  that  every  system  should  produce  a  good  financial  result,  even  a 
little  profit,  rather  than  a  deficit?— A.  No;  I  do  not  l£ink  it  is  a  sound  economic 
principle,  not  as  a  universal  principle,  for  this  reason:  morals,  intelligence,  and 
civilization  are  just  as  vitelly  related  to  economics  as  dollars  and  cents,  and  the 
development  of  education  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  l^e  business  of  an  economic 
system,  of  a  railway  system,  or  any  other  industry,  as  the  making  of  profit — ^in 


short,  the  servmg  oi  the  public  good  is  tiie  oidy  admissible  purpose  of  all  public 
utilities;  and  if  the  public  g<x)d  requires  that  the  roads  of  tne  country 
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free,  I  think  there  can  be  no  sound  economics  in  reauiring  them  to  pay  cost  or 
make  a  profit;  or  if,  considering  all  interests  of  the  nigher  wealth  as  well  as  the 
lower,  the  pnblic  good  requires  that  the  public  schools  should  be  tree,  then  any 
principle  that  requires  them  to  make  a  profit  can  not  be  sound  economics.  It  is 
right  that  the  elevator  in  the  building  should  be  run  free  and  the  charge  put  upon 
the  party  who  rents  the  building,  because  of  tiie  simplicity  of  the  thing.  And  if 
it  should  turn  out  with  the  railways  as  it  has  with  these  other  tilings,  that  it  is 
best  to  make  them  free,  there  is  no  economic  principle  to  prevent  it  so  far  as  I 
know.  There  may  be  a  prima  facie  presumption  that  each  service  should  be  self- 
supporting  till  ^ood  reason  appears  to  the  contrary,  but  when  such  reason  does 
appear,  sound  economics  requires  that  it  should  be  heeded.  Sound  economics  will 
do  whatever  is  best  for  the  community,  and  if  it  promotes  the  public  welfare  to 
carry  mail,  or  school  children,  or  fertilizers  below  cost,  and  make  use  of  our  streets, 
roads,  hospitals,  and  fire  departments  free,  then  sound  economics  will  do  it.  In 
most  countries,  as  far  as  the  mass  of  the  business  is  concerned,  the  public  railways 
are  managed  so  as  to  make  a  little  profit,  but  there  is  no  sound  economic  principle 
that  would  require  them  to  continue  on  that  basis  after  it  became  clear  that  public 
interests  would  be  better  served  by  running  them  below  cost  to  secure  the  educa- 
tion, intelligence,  character,  harmony,  development  of  industry,  etc.,  accompany- 
ing the  increase  of  traffic  that  results  from  lower  rates. 

Q.  Now,  8upi)ose  the  nontaxpayers  are  in  control  of  the  Government  and  seek 
to  have  the  railways  and  their  public  conveniences  run  at  cost,  or  less  than  cost, 
for  their  convenience  and  make  up  the  deficit  by  taxing  the  people  on  their  prop- 
erty. Does  that  seem  to  you  to  be  an  improbable  result  of  that  system? — A.  in 
the  light  of  the  past  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  improbable  result  with  the 
railroads,  so  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  but  I  should  not  sav  that  it  was 
improbable  in  the  far  future.  Let  me  give  you  a  littie  summary  by  Professor 
SeQgman,  of  Columbia  University,  which  throws  much  light  on  tms  matter. 

THE  FIVE  STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

'*In  all  the  media  of  transportation  and  communication  there  seems  to  be  a 
definite  law  of  evolution.  Everywhere  at  first  they  are  in  private  hands  and  used 
for  purposes  of  extortion  or  of  profit,  like  the  highways  m  mediseval  Europe  or 
the  earfy  bridges  and  canals.  In  the  second  stage  they  are  *  affected  with  a  public 
interest,'  and  are  turned  over  to  trustees,  who  are  permitted  to  charge  fixed  tolls, 
but  are  required  to  keep  the  service  up  to  a  certain  standard.  This  was  the  era  of 
the  canal  and  turnpike  trusts  or  companies.  In  the  third  stage  the  government 
takes  over  the  service,  but  manages  it  for  profits,  as  is  stil^  the  case  to-day  in  some 
countries  with  the  post  and  the  railway  system.  In  the  fourth  stage  the  gov- 
ernment charges  tolls  or  fees  only  to  cover  expenses,  as  until  recently  in  the  case 
of  canals  and  bridges,  and  as  is  the  theory  of  the  postal  system  and  of  the  munic- 
ipal water  supply  with  us  at  the  present  time.  In  the  fifth  stage  the  govern- 
ment reduces  charges  until  finally  there  is  no  charge  at  all  and  the  expenses  are 
defrayed  by  a  general  tax  on  the  community.  This  is  the  stage  now  reached  in 
the  common  roads  and  most  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  wmch  has  been  pro- 
posed by  officials  of  several  American  cities  for  other  services,  like  the  water 
supply." 

Tne  extent  to  which  public  ownership  and  cooperative  effort  have  replaced 
individual  and  private  action  in  any  community  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  the 
degree  of  its  civilization.  And  the  final  sta^e  in  the  case  of  a  great  universal  util- 
ity, such  as  transportation,  is  free  service,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  this  final 
stage  is  not  likely  to  come  or  be  closely  approached  very  soon,  and  even  if  voters 
should  call  for  such  a  system  before  the  better  wealth  diffusion  of  the  future  has 
made  them  all  taxpayers,  still  the  change  would  not  be  nearly  so  unjust  as  it 
may  seem  at  first  sight,  because  the  property  of  the  large  taxpayers  has  been 
chiefly  produced  l)y  nontaxpayers  ana  taKen  from  them  by  an  uniust  system  of 
wealtli  distribution,  wherefore  the  railroad  tax  would  in  very  large  part  be 
merely  one  step  toward  a  fairer  adjustment  of  wealth  and  burdens,  like  a  pro- 
gressive income  or  inheritance  tax. 

To  come  Ixick  to  Diagram  II:  We  have  seen  that  in  the  same  country  and  under 
similar  conditions  otherwise  than  in  respect  to  ownership  and  control  public  own- 
ership tends  to  make  lower  rates  than  private  ownership.  The  line  of  greatest 
profit  is  on  a  much  higher  rate  level  than  tlie  line  of  greatest  service,  and  since  pri- 
vate monopoly  aims  at  profit  it  seeks  the  higher  rate  level.  Public  ovmership  aims 
at  service,  not  at  profit,  and  therefore  gravitates  to  the  lower  rate  level,  where  traf- 
fic and  service  are  greatest, 

I  regard  this  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  generalization  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  public  ownership  to  lower  rates. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  TEin>ENOT  OF  FOBUO  OWNEBSHIP  TO  LOWER  RATES. 

A  few  illnstratioiis  of  the  vigorous  maimer  in  which  this  law  works  out  in  prac- 
tice may  be  of  advantage  here. 

The  Hungarian  Gk)vemment  at  a  single  stroke  in  1889  reduced  State  railway 
fares  40  to  80  per  cent.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  also  made  great  reductions  in 
railway  charges.  Belgium  started  in  the  thirties  with  the  very  low  rate  of  four- 
fifths  of  a  cent  on  her  public  railways.  In  New  Zealand  and  Austridia  also  the 
government  mana^ments  have  adopted  the  settled  policy  of  reducing  railroad 
rates  as  fast  as  possible.  For  example,  in  the  New  Zealand  report  for  1899  Mr.  Cad- 
man,  the  minister  of  railways,  announced  reductions  of  20  per  cent  on  farm  prod- 
ucts and  40  per  cent  on  butter  and  cheese,  concessions  amounting  to  one-seventh 
of  the  railway  receipts  and  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  $150,000,000  in  the  United 
States.  Following  this,  Mr.  Ward,  the  new  minister,  announced  a  general  low- 
ering of  passenger  fares.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reclassifi- 
cation, etc.,  rates  on  many  products  have  recently  been  lifted  instead  of  lowered. 

When  England  made  the  telegraph  public  in  1870,  rates  were  lowered  80  to  50 
per  cent  at  once,  and  still  further  reductions  were  afterwards  made. 

When  France  took  over  the  telephone  in  1889,  rates  were  reduced  from  $116  to 
$78  x>er  year  in  Paris,  and  from  $78  to  $89  elsewhere,  except  in  Lyons,  where  the 
char^  was  made  $58.50. 

Private  turnpikes,  bridges,  and  canals  levy  sufficient  tolls  to  get  what  profit 
may  be  x)ossible;  but  when  these  same  highwaySj  bridges,  and  canus  become  pub- 
lic the  tolls  are  often  abolished  entirely,  rendering  such  facilities  of  transx>orta- 
tion  free,  and  when  charges  are  made  they  are  lower  than  the  rates  of  private 
monopolies  under  similar  conditions,  and  generally  reach  the  vanishing  x>oint  as 
soon  as  the  capital  is  paid  off  or  before.  The  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
vate management  of  such  undertakings  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following 
comparison  of  the  Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis  bridges: 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  owned  bv  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.    The  St  Louis  Bridge  is 
privately  owned.    The  contrast  in  tne  management  of  the  two  bridges  is  very  great. 
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St.  Louis  Bridge  (cost  SIS,  000, 000,  bought  by  Gould 
Interests  for  $5, 000, 000) : 


Brooklyn  Bridge  (cost,  $15. 000, 000) : 

On  L  roads  8  cents  (2  fares  for 6  cents),  if  you 
simply  wish  to  cross  the  bridge— If  you  come 
from  a  distance  or  are  going  beyond  the 
bridge  it  costs  nothing  to  cross  it,  either  in 
the  L  cars  or  the  surface  car»— the  ordinary 
car  fare  takes  you  over  without  extra 
charge. 

Foot  passengers Free. 

Vehicles,  with  1  horse 6  cents. 

Vehicles,  with  2  horses 10  cents. 

Bicycles Free. 


On  steam  cars,  25  to  75  cents  per  passenger. 
Streetcar  fare  10  cents,  5  cenls  for  bridge. 

Foot  passengers 5oents. 

Vehicles,  with  1  horse 25  cents. 

Vehicles,  with  2  horses 85  cents. 

Bicycles 10  cents. 

Before  the  recent  lease  ffiving  the  companies  the  use  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  the  public  operation 
realised  more  than  enough  to  pay  expenses  and  interest,  on  a  21-cent  fore,  etc.  (as above),  paying  the 
car  men  12.75  for  an  <^hour  day.  The  elevated  railway  companies  running  over  the  bridge  pay  $2  for 
10  hours,  and  some  of  the  men  receive  less  and  work  longer,  so  I  am  told  by  the  men  themselves.  On 
the  electrics  running  over  the  St  Louis  Bridge  the  men  work  12  hours,  for  which  the  conductors  get 
$2.25  and  the  motormen  t2. 

Under  the  lease  the  elevated  roads  pay  about  $100,000  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
trolleys  5  cents  a  car,  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  paiasenger.  The  franchise  charges  were  made  very 
small  in  order  to  arrange  matters  so  that  no  extra  fare  for  crossing  the  bridge  would  be  collected 
from  those  paving  the  ordinary  5K!ent  car  fare,  thus  making  the  bridge  free  for  passengers  coming  from 
or  going  to  a  distance,  and  more  than  free  to  those  who  simply  cross  it  in  the  bridge  cars,  since  a  ride 
in  the  cars  anywhere  else  for  any  distance,  no  matter  how  short  costs  a  nickel  instead  of  the  2icent 
bridge  rate— nothing  for  the  bridge  and  half  price  for  the  car  ride.  The  arrangement  is  good  for  the 
people  and  good  for  the  companies,  as  it  increases  their  traffic.  It  could  onlv  be  Improved  by  a  larger 
payment  from  the  companies,  or  lower  fares  in  general,  or,  best  of  all,  public  ownership  of  the  street 
railways  as  well  as  the  bridge. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  are  one  and  one-fourth  millions  a  year,  or  25  per  cent  on 
the  Gould  investment,  and  12  per  cent  on  the  impairable  capitiU  (the  excavating  of  the  tunnels,  etc., 
will  never  have  to  be  done  again).  The  St  Louis  charges  may  be  objected  to.  not  only  as  extor- 
tionate, but  as  discriminating.  A  passenger  who  buys  a  ticket  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  go  to 
St.  Louis  has  to  pav  75  cents  for  crossing  the  bridge,  whereas  if  he  buys  a  ticket  to  East  St  Louis  and 
then  crosses  the  orldge  in  a  railroad  train,  it  will  cost  him  only  25  cents. 

The  St  Louis  Bridge  is  managed  for  private  profit;  the  Brooidyn  Bridge  is  managed  for  public 
service,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  bridge  as  useful  to  the  people  as  possible. 

When  Glasgow  took  the  management  of  her  street  railways  in  1894  fares  were 
reduced  at  once  about  88  per  cent;  the  average  fare  dropped  to  about  2  cents,  and 
85  per  cent  of  the  fares  were  1  cent  each.  Since  then  further  reductions  have 
been  made,  and  the  average  fare  now  is  little  more  than  a  cent  and  a  half;  over 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  6  years,  while  we  i>ay  the  5-cent  fare  to  the  private  com- 
panies in  Boston  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States  the  same  as  we  did  6  years 
ago,  instead  of  the  ^i-cent  fare  we  would  pay  if  the  same  percentage  of  reduction 
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had  ocdured  here  as  in  Ola^ow.  At  the  eame  tiiae  that  rates  have  been  cut 
down  in  Qlasgow  wagett  have  been  raised,  honra  reduced,  and  the  service  greatly 
improved;  ana  the  profits  of  the  bnsinesa  go  to  the  people  infltead  ot  a  few  stock- 
holdera.  In  the  early  nineties,  when  the  private  tramways  of  Glasgow  were  col- 
lecting  an  average  fare  of  8.84  cents,  they  declared  that  oniy  0.S4  cent  was  profit. 
Now  the  public  tram  lines,  with  less  than  half  the  fare,  still  realize  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cent  clear  profit  and  put  $200,000  a  year  in  the  public  treaBiiry  above  all 
cost  of  operation  and  &ted  charges. 

According  to  Baker's  Manual  of  American  Waterworks,  the  charges  of  private 
water  companies  in  the  United  States  average  43  jwr  cent  eicess  above  the  ^laiges 
of  public  waterworks  for  similar  service.  In  some  States  investigation  shows 
that  private  water  rates  are  donble  the  public  rates.  (See  City  for  the  People, 
pp.  20, 195.) 

For  commercial  electric  lighting  private  companies  charge  50  to  100  per  cent 
more  than  public  plants.  (See  Monicipal  Monopolies,  p.  156-)  What  public 
ownership  can  do  toward  lowering  the  coat  of  street  lighting  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  table: 

Table  II. — Cott  of  electric  light  before  and  after  ptiblie  ownerghip. 
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The  number  of  lights  was  greater  Iti  several  cases  under  public  ownenhip  than  wiai  the  private 
Hipply.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  actual  caniilepower  In  the  public  lighu  Is  usually  higher  and  the 
pnluic  plants  are  handioapped  by  lack  of  permiHiion  to  engage  in  commercial  lighting.  This  more 
than  balanca  tbe  advantage  of  a  large    number  of  street  lam]>s—S0O  street  lamps  plug 'iO.aOO  private 

merclal  business.  Belting  this  handicap  agalnm  theliicreese  of  street  lamps.  It  seems  lair  to  conclude 
tbatthe  above  figures  obtained  Irom  Ihe  reports  and  ollBclals  of  the  municipal  I  Ilea  involved  do  not 
overstate  the  savlug  power  of  public  ownership, 
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THE  ECONOMIES  OF  PUBLIC  OWNEBSHIP. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  public  ownership  aims  at  service  rather  than  profit, 
and  therefore  tends  to  a  lower  rate  level  than  private  ownership,  gravitating  to 
the  level  of  greatest  service  without  deficit — in  addition  to  this  we  must  note  that 
public  ownership  permits  economies  which  pull  the  ezx>ense  line  nearer  the  verti- 
cal and  brin^  the  une  of  greatest  service  without  deficit  to  a  lower  level  than  it 
would  have  m  the  same  system  under  private  ownership.  Thus  public  ownership 
favors  low  rates  in  a  double  way,  first,  by  tending  to  oring  rates  down  to  cost, 
and  second,  by  lowering  cost. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  superior  economy  of  public  ownership  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  public  plant  has  no  lobby  expenses  or  corruption  funds  to  raise,  as 
many  of  the  private  monopolies  have. 

(2)  It  has  no  rebates  or  commissions  or  other  secret  concessions  to  favored  cus- 
tomers to  provide  for. 

(8)  It  has  no  dividends  on  watered  stock  to  pay. 

J4)  It  has  no  overgrown  salaries  or  monopolistic  profits  to  provide  for.  The 
principal -salaries  are  apt  to  be  smaller  under  public  ownership  and  the  wages  of 
ordinary  labor  somewhat  higher  than  under  private  ownership. 

(5)  Litigation  expenses  and  lawyers'  fees  are  likely  to  be  less  under  public 
ownership  than  with  private  systems. 

(6)  The  public  plant  generally  is  able  to  save  on  interest  charges.  The  public 
credit  is  better  than  that  even  of  very  strong  private  companies,  the  government 
being  able  to  borrow  often  at  8  per  cent  or  less  when  a  private  company  has  to 
pay  from  4  to  6  in  the  same  locality.  The  government  also  saves  on  insurance, 
insurance  bein^  simply  intended  to  diffuse  loss,  the  government  acting  as  its  own 
insurer — diffusmg  the  loss  directly  without  paying  the  commissions  and  agents* 
lees. 

(7)  Public  ownership  gains  through  sux>erior  coordination  of  industry,  which 
is  impossible  under  private  ovmership  except  through  incurring  the  dangers  of  a 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  evils  of  which  would 
be  likely  to  outweigh  the  benefits  of  coordination. 

(8)  T!ae  public  also  gains  through  the  civic  interest  of  the  people,  which 
increases  and  facilitates  the  business.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  the  people 
IMitTonisEe  their  own  institutions,  their  own  water  plants,  tneir  own  electric  plants, 
and  their  own  telegraphs  and  telephones  to  afar  greater  extent  than  they  patron- 
ize a  private  institution.  A  man  does  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  income  of  a 
public  plant;  his  civic  pride  leads  him  to  favor  its  prosperity;  it  is  his  plant;  he  is 
a  partner  in  the  concern;  but  the  majority  of  men  do  not  enjoy  increasing  the 
profits  of  a  private  monopoly. 

(9)  In  the  next  place,  the  public  plant  escapes  the  costs  and  burdens  of  costly 
fltnke&and  lockouts. 

(10)  Public  ownership  saves  the  cost  of  numerous  regulative  commissions  and 
investigations  into  the  secrets  of  private  monopoly.  Everything  is  open  and 
public,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  those  tremendous  investigations.  It  also  saves 
in  the  cost  of  legislation,  since  the  time  and  attention  of  our  legislators  are  very 
largely  given  to  these  great  private  monopolies,  making  laws  they  want  and 
makingjAWS  to  control  them. 

(11)  The  superior  diffusion  of  wealth  and  elevation  of  labor  resulting  from  a 
normal  public  system  tend  to  diminish  the  extent  and  the  cost  of  the  criminal 
and  defective  and  unfortunate  classes;  as  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  have  prac- 
tically wiped  out  the  unemployed  agitation  through  the  administration  of  public 
utilities. 

(12)  The  elimination  of  the  antagonism  between  the  owners  of  vast  industries 
ana  tibe  public  carries  with  it  all  the  useless  activities  and  wastes  of  conflict 
which  result  from  that  antagonism. 

SAVINGS  THBOUOH   PUBLIC  RAILWAYS. 

How  great  are  the  savings  that  may  result  from  the  elimination  of  conflict  and 
a  thorough  coordination  of  industry  under  wise  and  impartial  public  manage- 
ment may  be  seen  by  comxMuring  the  economy  of  such  a  system  with  the  waste- 
fulness of  present  railway  methods. 

While  8(X)  or  1,000  companies  carrv  on  their  business  more  or  less  separately,  it 
is  manifest  that  there  must  be  duplication  of  management,  of  general  ofiicei*s, 
and  duplication  of  railways,  and  of  competitive  agencies,  duplication  of  depots, 
multitudinous  ticket  arrangements,  competitive  advertising,  the  carrying  of 
empties,  etc.  I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  details;  it  is  clear  that  the  wasteful- 
ness of  the  present  system  is  very  great.    In  England  careful  estimates  have 
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been  made  by  leadingrailway  authorities— the  secretary  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Bauway  Ck>mpany,  the  manager  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
the  late  eminent  railway  enfipneer,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick — and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  preventable  wastes  amount  to  ^  to  24  per  cent 
of  the  operating  expenses.  In  this  country  we  have  nothing  like  the  union  that 
exists  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  8dd  independent  systems,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  has  only  133. 

The  whole  railway  system  there  is  based  on  an  understanding  between  all  the 
companies,  so  the  current  railway  literature  affirms.  The  wastes  of  severance 
mav,  therefore,  be  greater  here,  but  suppose  we  take  it  at  20  per  cent,  we  shall 
find  then  that  the  wastes  of  severance  in  tnis  country  on  the  basis  of  the  English 
estimates  would  amount  to  $180,000,000.  If  we  add  to  this  the  sums  that  go  to 
lenslative  and  legal  expenses,  and  the  amounts  that  are  given  away  in  free  passes 
which  still  obtain  to  some  extent,  and  the  rebates  that  are  still  given  in  large 
measure,  our  present  system  of  railway  management  probably  costs  the  people 
not  less  than  $250,000,000  to  $800,000,000  more  than  it  ought  to  cost— $250,000,000 
to  $300,000,000  partly  waste  and  partly  unjust  increments  to  private  pockets  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  All  this  would  be  saved  to  the  people  by  public  owner- 
ship, and  more,  for  the  profits  that  now  accrue  to  the  companies  would  go  to  the 
people  in  lower  rates,  or  lessened  taxation,  or  added  millions  in  the  public  treasury. 

Moreover,  if  we  had  a  system  owned  by  the  public  clear  of  debt,  as  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  number  of  the  European  governments,  such  as  Germany,  Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  France,  which  are  aiming  to  secure  a  system  of  raiiwavs 
owned  by  the  public  with  the  capital  all  paid  off,  so  that  the  railway  system  will  be 
in  the  same  condition  as  to  capitalization  as  the  public-road  system  is  now,  then 
rates  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  x>ossible  figure,  just  large  enough  to  cover 
ox>erating  expenses  and  depreciation  and  necessary  extensions  and  improvements 
from  year  to  year.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. Such  bottom  rates  are  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  people  for  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions,  the  relief  of  pressure  upon  the  slums  of  the 
great  cities,  and  so  on.  Politically,  socially,  and  economically,  low  rates  of  trans- 
portation are  of  the  utmost  imi)ortance.  Therefore  it  was  of  vast  importance  for 
a  nation  to  have  so  nearly  as  x>ossible  a  free-road  system,  only  the  exx>ense  of 
keeping  it  up  falling  upon  the  people.  So  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  we  should 
get  as  near  as  possible  to  a  free-raiiway  system,  putting  upon  transportation  only 
the  burden  of  operating  exx>enses  and  maintenance  charges  and  getting  rid  of  the 
capital  charges.  If  that  were  done  the  x>eople  mi^ht  save  about  600  millions  of 
railway  charges  every  year,  adding  the  waste  and  misappropriation  I  have  spoken 
of  to  the  interest  ana  dividends  and  surplus. 

Here  is  an  itemized  account  of  the  possible  savings  under  a  wise  public  man- 
agement of  railways.  It  is  a  statement  prepared  by  me  in  1895  for  the  Arena 
magazine,  and  is  based  on  the  estimates  of  railroad  men: 

• 

Table  III. — Savings  under  coordinated  ptiblic  ownership. 


In  mil- 
lions. 


1.  By  abolishing  599  president!!,  with  their  staffs 

2.  By  abolishing  the  nigh-priced  managers  and  their  staffs 

3.  By  abolishing  attorneys  and  le^l  expenses 

4.  By  abolishing  merely  competitive  offices,  solicitors,  ct<; 

5.  By  abolishing  five-sevenths  of  the  advertising  account  which  is 

incurred  for  competitive  purposes. 

6.  By  abolishing  the  traffic  associations  which  are  employed  to 

adjust  matters  between  competing  roads. 

7.  By  exclusive  use  of  the  shortest  routes 

8.  By  consolidation  of  working  depots,  offices,  and  staffs 

■  9.  By  uniformity  of  rail,  cars,  machinery,  etc.,  cheapening  their 

manufacture:  by  avoiding  freight  blockades,  return  of  •'emp- 
ties" belonging  to  other  roads,  clerka^^e  to  keep  account  of 
foreign  cars  and  adjust  division  of  earnings  among  the  roads: 
by  making  simple,  easily  understood  tariffs,  saving  the  time 
and  labor  of  clerks  and  tne  public:  bv  all  the  numberless  little 
economies  of  a  vast  corporation  under  a  single  management, 
and  no  competitive  warfare  to  waste  its  energies , 

10.  By  avoiding  strikes  and  developing  a  better  spirit  among  the 

employees. 

11.  By  abolishing  the  corruption   fund  for  influencing  legisla- 

tion, etc. 

12.  By  abolishing  the  pass  evil 

13.  By  abolishing  unjust  roh«to«<  and  conimiKvioiiK 


25 
4 

12 

12 

5 


26 
20 


Authority. 


C.  Wood  Davis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Total 


15    The  present  writer. 

10  I         Do. 

30     Thos.  V.  Cator. 

30  !  C.  Wood  Davis. 
60  I  Thos.  V.  Cator. 
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Table  m. — Savings  under  coordinated  public  ownership — Contmued. 

FUKTIiJCR  SAVINGS  BY  PAYING  OFF  DEBT  AND  EXTINQUI8HING  CAPITAL  CHARGES. 

Authority. 


14.  By  having  no  rent  or  Interest  to  pay 286    By  report,  1891. 

15.  By  having  no  diyidends  to  pay : 82  Do. 

1&  By  putting  BorplnA  In  the  people's  treasury 62  Do. 

Total  savingB  per  year  hy  public  ownership  free  of  debt. . 

I  took  the  year  1891  in  order  that  all  the  estiinates  might  refer  as  nearly  as  x>os-. 
Bible  to  the  same  year.  The  jieople  paid  the  railroads  in  1891  about  $1 ,200,000,000. 
They  conld  have  had  the  same  or  better  service  for  half  the  money  if  they  had 
owned  the  roads  free  from  debt  and  under  good  management,  with  a  well  coordi- 
nated public  system. 

We  nave  now  well  toward  a  thousand  different  manao^ements  in  place  of  600, 
so  that  some  of  the  wastes  in  the  table  have  increased,  while  others  have  prob- 
ably diminished.  There  are  other  items  of  saving  not  mentioned  in  the  tlable. 
For  example,  adoption  of  the  zone  system  and  of  cooperative  methods  in  con- 
struction, etc.,  fuller  use  of  safety  appliances,  a  careful  system  of  training  rail- 
way employees,  thorough  coordination  with  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal 
services,  street  railways,  roads,  police,  and  other  departments.  There  is  still 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  railway  charges  ($1,480,000  this  last  year)  could 
be  reduced  about  one-half  if  the  nation  owned  the  system  free  of  debt.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  traflOc  is  greatly  increased  by  low  rates  and  that  the  expense  per  unit 
both  as  to  operating  cost  and  fixed  charees  diminishes  with  the  growing  density . 
of  busbiess,  it  is  probable  that  rates  and  lares  could  be  reduced  considerably  more 
than  half  under  public  ownership  with  the  capital  paid  up.  Even  with  the 
higher  wages  that  ought  to  be  paid  and  would  l:^  paid  to  brakemen,  switchmen, 
and  other  workers,  uige  reductions  in  rates  would  still  be  x>ossible. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

In  this  country  there  have  been  about  5,000  railway  cornorations.  About  8,000 
of  them  have  ceased  to  oi>erate,  and  there  are  now  a  little  over  2,000  railways — 
2,047, 1  think — and  of  these,  there  are  863  independent  operating  companies  and 
about  nine  hundred  and  seventy-odd  subsidiary  companies  leased  or  controlled  by 
the  independent  companies.  Two  hundred  odd  of  these — about  218, 1  think — of 
the  subsidiary  conipanies  keep  separate  operating  accounts,  so  that  they  are  not 
entirely  merged.  Now,  you  see  in  those  few  figures  that  a  tremendous  movement 
toward  concentration  ana  coordination  under  private  ownership  is  going  on,  and 
there  is  much  at  the  same  time  that  {he  fignires  do  not  show,  for  vast  combinations 
are  being  formed  among  the  independent  companies.  Ck>ordination  is  good  and 
ought  to  ^  all  the  way.  It  would  result,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  very  greatest 
economy  if  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  country  could  be  run  imaer  one 
harmomous  plan  and  one  management,  in  full  coordination  with  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  postal  services. 

In  the  transfer  of  empty  cars,  in  gettingvid  of  unnecessary  stations  and  account- 
ing offices,  etc.,  great  savings  can  oe  made — union  of  dex>ots  and  all  that.  This 
concentration — ^which  is  so  valuable  that  the  German  Gk>vemment  in  arguing  for 
public  ownership  of  railroads  put  it  as  1  of  the  2  strongest  arguments  that  they 
nad — ^this  concentration  and  coordination  can  be  obtained  under  private  owner- 
ship, but  to  bring  it  about  under  private  ownership  would  result  m  establishing 
a  power  so  colossal  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  that  the  present  dangers  to  free 
institutions  resulting  from  monopolies  would  be  intensified  very  many  fold — 
intensified  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  appear  better  for  the  country,  perhaps, 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  coordination  than  to  have  absolute  or  complete  union  of 
these  enormous  systems  under  private  control.  So  that  if  we  are  to  have  the 
benefits  of  coordination  with  justice  and  safety  to  the  Republic,  we  must  attain 
them  through  public  ownership.  A  consolidated  system  of  railways  in  private 
hands  would  be  a  monopoly  so  vast,  so  powerful,  so  irresistible  in  its  influence  on 
legislation  and  administration  that  it  would  constitute  too  great  a  danger  to 
republican  institutions  to  be  permitted.  With  private  management  we  have 
either  a  lack  of  coordination  or  inharmony ,  or  dangerous  consolidation — ^harmony 
and  coordination,  together  with  safety  and  justice,  can  only  be  secured  through 
public  ownership. 
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Moreover  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  six  hundred  odd 
millions  of  x)08sible  public  railway  savings  would  be  attributable  to  the  element  of 
coordination,  over  a  hundred  millions  would  be  due  to  the  abolition  of  corruption 
funds  and  discriminations  in  favor  of  privilef^ed  individuals,  cori)orations,  tniste. 
and  combinations,  and  several  hundred  millions  more  belong  to  the  capitckl 
accounts,  rent,  interest,  and  profits,  and  could  be  realized  only  by  the  extinguish- 
ment of  railway  capitalization  and  the  making  of  rates  on  the  basis  of  operating 
cost  without  profit,  things  that  no  private  company,  or  consolidation  of  private 
companies,  could  be  expected  to  do,  so  that  far  the  lareer  part  of  the  possible 
dimmutions  of  railway  taxes  can  only  be  secured  through  public  ownerstdp,  not 
being  attainable  under  private  management,  even  if  we  were  willing  to  risk  the 
dangers  of  complete  consolidation  in  private  hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  600,000,000  are  taken  out  of  the  net  returns  of  rail- 
roads, what  would  be  left? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  out  of  the  net  returns;  I  said  out  of 
the  gross  returns. 

Q.  Even  say  out  of  the  gross  returns;  how  much  would  that  enter  into  the  net 
results  as  at  present  constituted? — A.  The  $600,000 ,000,  according  to  those  estimates, 
would  be  saved  to  the  common  people  through  the  lessened  cost  of  o];>eration  and 
the  doing  away  with  discriminative  rates  and  corruption  funds,  and  so  on — ^all  the 
losses  of  the  present  system — and  the  elimination  of  profits.  Without  touching 
profits,  the  possible  reductions  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000,000  or 
more,  basing  our  calculations  either  on  the  English  estimates  above  referred  to, 
or  on  the  table  and  the  comments  following  it. 

Q.  If  discrimination  in  rates  were  abolished  entirely  by  the  flat  plan  of  an  equal 
tanft  all  over,  would  not  that  add  to  the  profits  of  the  railroads? — ^A.  It  would  add 
to  the  gross  revenues  if  the  present  tarin  were  enforced  throughout. 

Q.  If  you  abolish  all  discriminations  you  are  bringing  more  revenue  into  the 
railroads,  and  you  say  by  the  abolition  of  that,  by  coordination,  etc.,  that  you 
would  save—  that  was  the  expression — $600,000,000? — A.  Yes.  It  would  save  tnat 
much  to  the  common  people.  If  the  favored  shippers,  who  get  concessions  worth 
50,000,000  a  year,  did  not  receive  those  concessions  tne  railroads  would  be  $50,000,000 
better  off,  and  could  afford  to  reduce  rates  to  the  general  public  by  that  much. 
Discriminations  are  made,  very  many  of  them,  by  the  payment  of  rebates  and 
commissions.  Now,  if  you  do  not  make  those  payments,  you  save  that  amount 
of  money  to  your  railroad  system,  and  can  lower  rates  in  general  by  so  much. 
Suppose  that  the  roads  received  $1 ,000,000,000,  and  that  $50,000,000  were  given  back 
to  favored  shippers.  Now,  you  do  away  with  your  discriminations  and  you  can 
get  along  with  $50,000,000  less  rates,  can  you  not,  than  you  could  before?  That  is 
the  point.  Every  payment  or  concession,  whether  i)ositive  or  negative,  to  the 
Standard  Oil,  the  beef  combine,  the  grain  trust,  or  other  favorites  of  the  railways, 
is  just  so  much  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  common  people,  who  have  no  rebates  or 
concessions  and  have  to  pay  ordinary  rates.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  amount 
of  the  concessions  were  added  to  the  salaries  of  railroad  officials,  or  as  if  the  oil, 
beef,  grain,  coal,  and  other  monopolists  were  put  on  the  salary  lists  of  the  roads, 
and  paid  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  the  concessions  they  get.  The  common 
I)eopie  have  to  pay  for  those  concessions  in  railroad  rates,  and  they  would  have  to 
pay  just  that  much  less  if  the  concessions  were  done  away  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Even  if  rates  were  not  to  be  lowered,  would  you  still  see 
a  great  advantage  in  public  ownership? — A.  Certainly;  I  think  the  rates  are  not 
the  main  thing.  This  matter  of  partiality ,  personal  discrimination,  injustice,  that 
is  eliminated  by  public  ownership;  and  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the 
small  class  owmng  the  railroad  system  and  the  public  as  a  whole,  which  is 
eliminated  in  favor  of  harmony;  the  relief  of  the  pressure  upon  Government, 
tending  to  control  and  corrupt  the  Government,  as  our  great  monoi)olies  do  so  far 
as  necessary  to  accomplish  their  purposes  and  to  protect  themselves  against  bad 
legislation.    All  those  things  and  others  which  are 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  interrupting. )  Do  you  think  that  human  nature  changes 
in  public  service  from  what  it  was  in  private  service  in  any  way?— A.  Yes;  grad- 
ually; not  all  at  once. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  country  where  it  has? — A.  Yes;  every 
country.  Man  is  molded  by  his  environment  as  well  as  molding  his  environment. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  savage  times  when  man  began,  we  can  trace  through  his- 
tory the  interaction  between  man  and  his  environment,  social  institutions  being 
a  part  of  that  environment.  Now,  everv  change  toward  harmony  by  elimination 
of  antagonism  and  conflict  tends  to  maie  man  less  barbarous,  less  antagonistic, 
less  sel&h,  more  sympathetic,  brings  him  into  closer  relations  with  his  fellows, 
molds  and  changes  his  human  nature  toward  a  higher  manhood.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  benefits  that  I  expect  from  public  ownership, 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  in  the  railroad  service  of  the  United  States,  were  it  x>088i- 
ble — ^which  everybody  seems  to  think  is  impossible,  of  course — for  the  Government 
to  own  them— do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  serve  the  people  better,  have  a  more 
intelligent  service  by  a  public  service,  whether  under  civil  service  or  not,  than 
you  have  under  the  great  brotherhoods  that  control  the  roads  now? — ^A.  Not  per- 
haps a  more  intelligent  service,  but  an  equally  intelligent  service,  aiming  at  the 
puDlic  eood  instead  of  at  private  profit  under  the  confi'ol  of  the  monopohsts,  not 
under  uie  brotherhoods,  for  the  brotherhoods  do  not  control  the  roads,  as  is  clear 
from  the  long  hours  and  low  wages  of  most  of  the  men. 

Q.  Would  you  abolish  the  brotherhoods  that  are  on  the  railroads  now  and  bring 
in  a  civil  service?~A.  No;  I  would  not  abolish  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  How  would  you  employ  your  public  servants  on  the  public  roads? — A.  I 
would  leave  the  present  employees  f  when  the  different  roads  are  taken)  in  the 
I)ositions  they  occupy  at  the  tune  of  tne  transfer,  subject  to  the  condition  of  dis- 
missal for  lack  of  loyaltv,  under  strong  civil-service  rules,  made  a  part  of  the  law 
under  which  the  raitroads  are  taken  over,  all  new  appointments  ana  employments 
and  dismissals  being  placed  under  those  rules,  and  so  the  change  from  one  system 
to  the  other  would  oe  made  gradually,  not  by  any  sudden  jolt. 

O.  But  in  the  long  run  that  would  tend,  of  course,  to  eliminate  the  present  form 
of  brotherhoods  as  they  are  now? — A.  Oh,  no;  let  the  unions  and  brotherhoods 
stay  as  long  as  they  want  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  the  management  of  the  railway  post-office  service 
under  the  Gk>vemment  eliminate  the  organization  of  railway  postal  employees? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Trade  unions  are  frequently  opposed  and  sometimes 
broken  down  by  private  monopolies,  but  not  by  public  managements.  Unions 
are  encouraged  m  New  Zealand  under  the  public  service;  the  workers  can  not  get 
tiheir  full  rights  under  the  law  unless  they  do  form  a  union.  It  is  only  the  unions 
that  can  elect  their  judges  to  the  appeal  board. 

PUBLIC  BENEFITS  ASIDE  FROM  LOW  AND  IMPARTIAL  RATES. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  speak  of  very  bnefly  is  public  service,  aside  from 
rate  making.  Take  the  matter  of  construction.  In  New  Zealand  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  is  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  depression  instead  of  creating  panic, 
as  our  railways  have  been  known  to  do.  In  1878  we  had  what  was  practically  a 
railroad  panic.  And  overconstruction  of  railways  in  a  time  of  prosperity  is 
thought  to  be  responsible  in  other  instances  for  intensifying  depressions  and 
panics.  In  New  SiOaland  and  Germany  the  definite  effort  of  the  Government  is 
to  increase  railroad  construction  in  times  of  depression  and  to  let  npon  construc- 
tion in  times  of  boom.  In  that  way  they  get  a  double  advantage.  They  equalize 
the  labor  market  and  the  control  of  industry,  and  they  get  the  railroads  constructed 
at  the  times  of  lessened  cost  instead  of  at  the  times  of  higher  cost. 

Moreover,  the  management  uses  railroad  construction  and  the  adaptation  of 
itr-increase  and  diminution  of  it — ^to  aid  the  farmers  in  obtaining  the  labor  they 
need  in  harvest  time.  When  winter  comes  and  the  unemployed  are  numerous, 
the  r^way  managers  increase  their  construction  force.  When  summer  comes, 
and  the  farmers  want  harvest  hands,  the  managers  slacken  the  work  on  the  rail- 
roads and  other  public  works,  so  that  the  men  can  go  to  the  farmers. 

In  still  another  way  railroad  construction  in  New  Zealand  is  used  to  aid  the 
laboring  people.  The  management  lets  out  contracts  for  construction  directly  to 
cooperative  groups  of  workers.  A  group  of  laborers  contract  for  a  ^ven  section 
of  earthwork,  another  group  for  laying:  the  ties,  another  group  for  laying  the  rails, 
another  eroup  for  grading  and  repairing  the  road,  another  group  for  building  sta- 
tions and  puDlic  buildings  of  various  kinds;  even  iron  bridges  have  been  con- 
structed in  this  way,  by  groups  of  cooperative  laborers — anywhere  from  6  to  50  or 
100  men,  who  elect  their  own  foreman  and  divide  their  money  equally,  the  amount 
paid  being  determined  by  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  system.  The  result  is  that 
the  average  wages  made  by  the  men  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  able  to 
make  under  the  old  system  of  private  contract,  because  the  men,  knowing  that 
the  profit  is  to  be  theirs,  put  a  great  deal  more  energy  and  interest  into  the  work, 
and  consequently  the  state  has  secured  its  railways  at  a  lower  cost  in  every 
instance,  so  it  is  stated  in  their  reports,  than  was  the  case  under  the  old  system  of 
dealing  with  boss  contractors.  The  elimination  of  the  profits  of  the  contractora 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  industry  of  the  men  has  resulted  in  these  two  conspic- 
uous benefits,  (1)  affording  the  men  double  wages  nearly,  and  (2)  giving  the  state 
its  construction  at  lower  cost;  beside  favoring  the  development  of  sympathy,  of 
cooperative  effort  and  of  ability  to  understand  each  other's  efforts  and  interests. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  imx>ortant  tests  of  civilization  is  the 
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^wth  of  cooperation.  When  men  were  mere  savageB  and  barbarians  they  were 
incapable  of  any  cooperation.  As  they  were  developed  they  became  capable  of 
working  in  little  gronps,  and  larger  groniwi,  and  larger  groups,  until  finally  they 
are  able  to  work  togetner  in  the  all  inclusive  group  of  a  puolic  utility,  and  only 
as  these  larger  groups  of  volimtary  cooperations  federate  into  a  complete  coopera- 
tion, and  finally  merge  into  the  ^eat  all-inclusive  circle  of  public  ownership  do 
we  come  to  the  final  goal  of  civilization— the  elimination  of  conflict  and  the 
replacement  of  it  by  luurmony,  by  cooperative  work  for  the  benefit  of  all,  instead 
of  the  mastery  and  conflict  of  most  by  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  I  believe 
that  is  the  ja^l  and  the  test  of  civilization,  and,  if  so,  the  public  systems  in  Ger- 
many and  m  New  Zealand  are  emphatically  superior  to  any  private  system  under 
this  test. 

G^ermanv  controls  her  railwavs  in  such  a  way  as  to  coordinate  them — ^that  is 
true  of  other  public  svstems  also — coordinate  the  railways  with  the  tele^n^ph, 
telephone,  and  post-office,  and  every  other  public  service.  The  railway  tariff,  for 
example,  is  made  to  enforce  the  national  tajiff  instead  of  nullifying  it  as  our  rail- 
roads are  apt  to  do.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago,  it  appeared  irom  the  testi- 
mony in  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cases  that  foreigners  could  ship  from  Liverpool  or 
London  through  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast,  books,  mat- 
tings and  carpets,  confectionery,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  gloves,  linens, 
cashmeres,  and  so  on,  at  a  blsmket  rate  of  $1.07;  whereas,  from  New  Orleans 
domestic  products  to  San  Francisco  went  at  rates  from  $2.88  to  $3.70.  That  is 
only  one  instance  of  the  practical  nullification  of  the  protective  tariff  by  our  rail- 
roads; whereas,  in  Qermanv  railroads  not  onl^  do  not  nullify  the  pohcy  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  but  they  enforce  it,  and  they  can  actually  establish 
protection  to  home  industry  by  makins  the  rates  on  foreign  products  higher  than 
on  domestic  products,  and  they  can  admit  raw  materials  for  home  industries  at 
very  low  rates,  so  doubly  encouraging  home  industries. 

In  one  way  more,  with  grand  results,  Germany  has  introduced  the  cooperative 
and  coordinative  principle  into  her  railway  system.  The  railways  are  governed 
by  the  minister  of  pubhc  works  at  the  top  (with  a  national  advisorv  council),  20 
railway  directories,  or  district  superintendencies  (with  8  circuit  advisory  coun- 
cils) ,  and  6  classes  of  local  officers  (operating,  machme,  traffic,  shop,  telegraph,  and 
building) .  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  local-traffic  office  is  to  maintain  a 
*' living  union'*  between  the  railway  administration  and  the  public.  The  chiefs 
of  these  offices  are  required  to  get  into  intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  their 
localities.  Each  local  traffic  cmef , "  by  numerous  personal  interviews  and  obser- 
vations, must  inform  himself  concerning  the  needs  of  the  service  in  his  district, 
investigate  and  remedy  complainte  and  evils  without  delay,  and  take  such  meas- 
ures as  will  secure  the  most  efficient  service." 

The  local  advisory  councils  are  composed  of  representatives  from  chambers  of 
commerce,  labor  organizations,  farmers'  unions,  dairy  associations,  merchants' 
clubs,  ete. ;  all  sorts  of  industrial  and  social  combinations  are  represented  in  these 
advisory  councils,  and  the  law  requires  the  directories  to  consult  these  advisory 
bodies.  The  people,  organized,  according  to  their  interests,  into  various  forms  of 
industrial  union  (chambers  of  commerce,  labor  unions,  farmers'  associations,  eto. ) , 
elect  the  members  of  the  local  advisory  councils,  and  these  councils  in  turn  elect 
30  out  of  the  40  members  of  the  national  advisory  board,  the  other  10  members 
being  appointed,  8  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  forests,  8  by  the  minister  of 
trade  and  industry,  2  by  the  minister  of  finance,  and  2  by  the  minister  of  public 
works,  state  officials  bemg  ineligible.  These  advisory  bodies  do  actually  mscuss 
with  the  greatest  force,  clearness,  and  effectiveness  all  sorts  of  Questions  about 
rates  and  classification  and  the  conduct  of  the  railroads;  they  make  their  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions,  and  they  are  very  largely  followed.  So  that  in  Qer- 
many  to-day  the  railroad  system  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to 
manage  and  direct.  The  roads  are  actually  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
on  one  of  the  most  democratic  and  cooperative  plans  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  cooperative  construction  in  New  Zealand,  and  I 
wisn  to  know  in  that  case  who  owns  the  facilities  and  apparatus.  Supposing 
the^  were  constructing  a  bridge,  who  would  own  the  demcRs  and  the  hoisting 
engines  and  all  that?— A.  The  state  owns  the  machinery;  but,  adding  the  cost  oi 
supplying  machinery  to  wages  paid  for  the  work,  the  total  cost  to  tne  public  is 
less  in  every  case  than  under  the  middleman  contract  system,  and  since  tne  aboli- 
tion of  the  middleman  and  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative  system,  9  years 
ago,  there  has  been  no  unemployed-labor  agitation  in  New  Zealand. 
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(Wherenimn  the  commission,  at  13.65  p. m.,  took  a  recess  until  2.80  p.  m.  The 
commission  reassembled  at  3.87  p.m.,  Mr.  Parsons  continuing  his  testimony  as 
follows:) 

I  want  to  sav  that  I  do  not  believe  personally  that  we  are  ready  yet  for  the 

Sublic  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country.  I  shonld  have  stated  that  more 
efinitely  at  the  start.  I  believe  we  are  never  surely  ready  for  the  public  owner- 
ship of  anytldng  in  a  republic  until  the  people  as  a  mass  are  thorou^^hly  and 
eamesti^  awakened  to  that  desire,  and  so,  though  I  believe  we  are  ready  for  public 
ownership  of  the  telegraph,  the  public  having  expressed  a  desire  for  that  for  the 
past  50  years,  I  do  not  believe  that  public  sentiment  is  sufficientiy  developed  as 
yet  to  noiake  us  ready  for  public  ownership  of  railroads;  but,  comparing  the  two 
systems  throughout,  I  think  there  is  ver^  strong  reason  to  believe  that  public 
ownership  is  tne  best,  and  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  when  the  people  come  to 
understand  the  matter  fully.  And  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  people  should  be  informed  on  the  subject,  so  that  they  may  make  an  intelli- 
gent decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

SAFBTT. 

We  come  now  to  the  aueetion  of  safety.  Which  S3rstem  is  most  likely  to  care  for 
the  public  safety?  Such  special  care  for  public  safety  as  we  have  obtained  pn  the 
railroads  of  this  country  and  on  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  has  been  obtained 
chiofly  through  severe  legislation  or  direct  and  strenuous  legislation,  often  resisted 
by  the  railroads.  For  example,  the  laws  about  grade  crossings,  and  about  keep- 
ing stoves  in  {mssenser  cars,  and  about  various  safety  coupung  arrangements, 
and  so  on,  have  usually  been  resisted  instead  of  being  cordially  adopted. 

I  remember  a  case  in  resard  to  the  street  railways  of  Philadelphia,  when  the 
presidents  and  makers  of  the  roads  came  to  consider  the  matter  of  putting  on  safety 
lenders,  and  an  inventor  had  a  fender  that  had  been  tested,  and  it  was  found  that 
it  would  act  like  the  fenders  now  used  in  Budapest,  that  will  roll  a  child^rom 
the  track  without  even  bruising  it  seriously;  but  when  it  was  found  that  it  would 
cost  $50  a  car  to  put  it  on  the  sireet  cars  of  Philadelphia,  the  magnates  made  a 
little  calculation,  and  found  it  would  be  cheaper  to  keep  on  paying  damages  for 
breaking  legs  and  running  over  children.  Arterwards  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
fenders,  and  the  roads  delayed  a  long  time  until  they  were  forced  to  get  fenders, 
and  then  put  on  the  cheapest  kind  they  could  get;  and  the  fact  is,  in  Philadelphia 
now,  if  a  man  is  struck  on  the  leg  by  one  of  those  fenders,  it  would  probably  be 
as  bad  or  worse  than  the  blunt  edge  of  the  car.  The  fender  has  an  iron  edffe 
anywhere  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  f^om  the  ground,  and  would  more  certainly 
break  him  in  two  than  if  he  was  struck  by  the  car  itself. 

When  I  come  to  the  statistics  in  regard  to  accidents  in  various  systems,  public 
and  private,  I  am  not  able  to  make  out  that  the  influence  of  ownership  is  the 
dominant  one.  I  have  here  a  table  which  I  will  incorporate  in  the  testimony,  with 
the  permission  of  the  commission: 

Table  IV. — Raihoay  accidents. 


United  states.... 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Switzerland 

France: 

Public  roads. 

Private  roads 


Passengers. 

Bmployees. 

Killed, 
lln— 

Injured, 
1  in— 

Killed, 
lln— 

Injured, 
1  In— 

.   2,267,000 

10,700,000 

8,781,000 

10,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,826,000 

12,000,000 
6,000,000 

170,141 
1,700,000 
652,000 
614,000 
800.000 
710,000 

4,000,000 
1,000,000 

447 
966 
1,660 
1,360 
1,070 
1,016 

1,176 
1,000 

28 
866 
200 
616 

48 
847 

890 
82U 

The  Swiw  and  Austrian  figures  are  for  1897;  the  rest  are  for  1896.  The  Austrian  figures  Include  a  large 
block  of  private  railways.  I  have  not  as  yet  secured  the  separate  data.  The  English  data  as  to 
employees  are  taken  from  The  Engineer,  London,  January  26, 1900;  the  yearly  returns  of  employees 
injured  appear  to  have  been,  till  recently,  very  imperfect. 

It  is  made  up  for  the  United  States,  Germany,  Anstria,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  and  it  appears  that  a  passenger  is  about  5  times  as  likely  to  be  killed  in 
the  United  States  as  in  G^ermany,  and  about  10  times  as  likely  to  be  injured, 
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while  a  railway  employee  is  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  killed  on  oar  roads 
and  18  times  as  likely  to  be  injnred;  but  a  companson  of  the  roads  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  affords  no  snch  striMns^  contrast.  The  result  is  not  the 
other  way;  it  is  in  the  same  direction,  but  nownere  near  as  strong,  showing  that 
the  matter  of  ownership  is  not  the  dominant  factor  in  the  statistics  of  accidents. 
In  France  on  the  public  railroads  there  is  1  pas8enp;er  killed  to  11^000,000,  and  on 
private  roads  1  to  5,000,000 — ^the  private  system  being  more  than  twice  as  danger- 
ous so  far  as  killing  passengers  is  concerned.  And  1  passenger  is  injured  in  each 
4,000,000  on  public  roads  and  1  in  each  1,000,000  on  private  roads — 4  times  as  dan- 
gerous on  private  roads  as  on  public  roads  in  France;  and  it  is  also  more  danger- 
ous for  employees  on  the  private  roads. 

Q.  While  you  are  on  that  ^int,  state  how  these  data  are  made  up. — A.  From 
the  reports  of  the  French  minister  of  railways. 

Q.  In  proportion  to  the  population  and  miles  of  railroads? — A.  No;  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  In  Germany  1  passenger  in  10,700,000 
is  killed,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  1  passenger  in  2,267,000,  and  by  a  still 
later  report  the  ratio  is  1  passenger  killed  in  every  2,189,000  passengers  carried,  1 
injured  in  each  152,000  passengers;  1  einployee  kiUed  in  420  and  1  injured  in  each 
S^^jshowing  an  increased  danger  in  the  United  States  since  1898. 

There  is  one  thing  further  to  be  said  about  France,  namely:  The  private  roads 
consist  of  the  great  systems;  while  the  public  roads  in  France  are  comx>aratively 
small  branch  wairs,  and  that  may  account  for  the  difference  in  safety.  I  am  not 
able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  about  that. 

CAPITALIZATION. 

My  next  x>oint  relates  to  capitalization,  and  here  there  is  a  tremendous  contrast. 
The  tendency  with  the  great  private  monopoly  is  to  build  up  capitalisation  year 
after  year,  and  decade  after  decade,  adding  together  the  cost  of  the  original  plant 
and  tne  cost  of  all  improvements,  reconstructions,  etc.,  until,  even  with  honest 
bookkeeping  and  without  any  stock  watering,  the  capitalization,  by  simple  accu- 
mulation and  accretion,  comes  to  be  2  or  3  times  the  actual  worth  of  the  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  is  the  face  value,  is  it,  and  not  the  amount 
received  by  the  company? — A.  No;  I  am  taUdne  about  the  actual  cost  put  into 
the  road.  It  accumulates  year  after  year,  till  it  far  exceeds  the  real  value  or  cost 
of  duplication  of  the  plant. 

Q.  Not  the  face  value  of  stock  and  bonds? — A.  No.  When  we  come  to  that,  the 
face  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds,  there  is  a  great  increase  beyond  the  total  capi- 
tal cost— beyond  all  that  has  been  put  into  the  roads — a  great  expansion  through 
the  watering  of  stock  and  through  the  inflation  of  values  otherwise  than  by  accu- 
mulation of  worn-out  constmction  costs. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  give  illustrations,  as  it  is  so  well  known  to 
be  the  tendency  of  our  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  street  railways,  but 
I  might  name  one  of  the  most  conscienceless  cases,  that  of  the  Boston  gas  system, 
where  some  years  ago,  I  think  in  1888,  the  capitalization  was  less  than  $4  per 
thousand  feet  of  output.  That  was  about  fair.  Between  $3  and  $4  capital  per 
thousand  is  the  actual  value  in  large  cities,  according  to  the  gas  experts.  Since 
that  time  the  Boston  companies,  by  a  complex  system  of  consolidation  and  increase 
of  stock  upon  consolidations,  and  leases  and  contracts,  and  so  on,  have  gradually 
worked  their  capitalization  up  until  it  is  $42  per  thousand  feet  of  output,  or  about 
10  times — ^more  than  10  times — the  fair  capitalization. 

Take  the  Metropolitan  system  of  street  railways  in  New  York.  It  appears  from 
an  estimate  made  last  year,  based  upon  the  testimony  obtained  by  one  of  the  legis- 
lative committees  of  New  York  as  to  the  cost  of  making  railroads  in  New  York 
City,  that  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  lines  owned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Company  was  then  28  times  the  actual  value  or  cost  of  reproduction 
of  the  said  lines,  according  to  the  evidence  given.  That  is  another  very  strong 
case.  * 

The  prevalence  of  water  in  the  railroad  system  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  the  matter.  Vanderbilt  set  the  pace  in 
consolidating  the  11  roads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  and  increased  the  capital- 
ization by  nearly  $9,000,000  in  doing  it,  then  adding  50  per  cent  to  the  stock 
capitalization  of  the  Hudson  road,  of  which  he  was  president;  then  extending  his 
control  over  the  Central  and  adopting  the  same  tactics  there  he  added  80  per  cent 
to  the  New  York  Central;  then  he  consolidated  the  two  roads,  and  in  doing  it 
inflated  the  Central  27  per  cent  more  and  the  Hudson  85  per  cent;  so  that  in  the  4 
years  from  1806  to  1870  ne  brought  the  capitalization  up  from  $54,000,000,  which 
was  a  little  more  than  the  total  cost  on  the  tx>oks  of  the  comx>any — ^about  $4)000,000 
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more—to  $108,000,000.    The  total  cost  on  the  books  in  1870  was  under  $70,000  per 
mile,  while  under  his  capitalization  it  was  $122,000  per  mile. 

That  example  has  been  followed  to  a  great  extent  all  over  the  country,  so  that 
onr  railroad  capitalization  is  now  abont  half  water,  or  water  and  wind.  The 
figares  of  construction  and  equipment  cost  given  in  Poor's  Manual  from  time  to 
time  indicate  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  capitalized  at  about 
double  what  they  could  be  built  and  equipx)ed  for  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  about  the  total  capitalization? — A.  A  little  over  $60,000  a  mile;  and 
the  actual  v^ue,  according  to  Poor's  flg^ures  as  to  the  cost  of  reproduction,  would 
be  imder  $30,000  a  mile. 

Q.  In  round  numbers  what  is  the  total  capitalization  of  the  railroads? — ^A.  Some- 
thing over  $11,000,000,000. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  That  is,  outside  of  the  bonded  debt? — A.  No;  including 
the  bonded  debt. 

O.  Also  includes  the  bonds  in  the  capitalization? — ^A.  Yea. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  fair  to  include  both  the  bonds  and  the  stock  as  capital- 
ization?— ^A.  Yes.  I  think  so;  for  this  reason:  Take  the  ordinary  manufacturer  or 
business  man  without  any  monopoly,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  can  not  make  his 
prices  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  pay  him  a  reasonable  profit  in  a  competitive 
market  on  the  actual  capital  value  or  cost  of  reproduction  of  his  plant.  Me  can 
not  mortgage  his  business  and  issue  bonds  and  pay  interest  on  that  out  of  his 
prices  and  still  expect  to  make  a  profit  in  the  way  of  dividends  for  himself.  If  he 
tried  it,  some  business  man  without  any  bonds  or  mortgage,  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  one  profit  on  the  actual  investment,  would  undersell  him  and  drive 
him  out  of  the  marKet.  The  merchant,  farmer,  or  manufacturer  can  not  make  his 
customers  pay  interest  on  bonds  equal  to  the  capital  invested  and  dividends  on 
stock  equal  to  the  real  capital  also.  He  has  to  be  satisfied  with  one  profit  on  the 
actual  capital  cost  of  reproduction,  and  that  is  right.  It  places  the  monopolist 
at  a  great  advantage  in  reference  to  the  everyday  Dusiness  man,  and  especially 
the  small  people,  if  either  the  bonds  or  stock  or  both  together  are  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  and  become  a  charge  on  the  community. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  the  present  cost  of  reproduction  of  a  plant  is  a 
fair  test  of  the  capitalization? — A.  I  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  just  stated. 
It  la  the  test  with  the  manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist.  The  point  I  wish  to 
bring  out,  though,  is  this:  Kot  to  blame  the  railroads  especially,  although  I  do  not 
thiuK  they  have  acted  fairly  in  the  matter,  many  of  them,  yet  they  have  acted  much 
more  fairly  than  the  gas  people  and  street-railway  people  in  many  instances;  but 
I  wish  to  bring  out  the  total  difference  of  policy  under  the  public  systems  where 
there  is  no  water  or  inflation,  no  policy  of  Duilding  up  capital  from  year  to  year, 
but  exactly  the  opposite  policy  of  reducing  the  capitalization  from  year  to  year 
by  devoting  a  ceii^in  fund  to  paying  it  off  so  that  m  the  course  of  20,  or  80,  or  50 
years  the  capitalization  shall  be  extinguished,  and  the  railways  or  other  service 
shall  be  open  to  the  use  of  the  people  at  rates  just  high  enough  to  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  operation  and  depreciation.  That  is  the  policy  which  is  being  definitely 
carried  out  in  Belgium  with  the  railroads,  and  on  the  German  railways,  and  the 
railways  of  Austria-Hungary;  and  France,  even,  has  made  an  agreement  with 
the  railways  whereby  in  the  middle  of  this  twentieth  century  they  are  to  revert  to 
the  State,  as  I  anderstand  it,  free  of  capital  cost.  The  Swiss  Feaeral  Council,  in 
giving  their  reasons  for  desiring  public  railways,  made  this  matter  very  emphatic; 
they  said,  "  We  are  surrounded  by  countries  who  are  aiming  to  reduce  rates  to  the 
lowest  practicable  figure.  If  they  do  accomplish  that  in  tne  course  of  the  next 
half  century,  and  we  leave  our  roads  to  pile  up  their  capital  year  after  year  as 
they  are  doing,  we  will  l:>e  at  a  gn^eat  disadvantage.  Our  rates  will  be  so  high 
that  we  can  not  possibly  compete,  and  we  will  not  get  any  through  traffic,  but 
get  absolutely  nothing  except  the  rates  from  our  own  people."  That  was  very 
influential,  I  am  told,  m  producing  the  remarkable  vote  of  two  to  one  in  favor  of 
the  nationalization  of  railroads  in  Switzerland. 

STOCK  gambling. 

Passing  from  that  point,  the  next  one  is  that  railway  capitalization,  and  especi- 
ally the  stock  part  or  it  under  the  private-monopoly  system,  supplies  an  opi)or- 
tunity  for  the  speculation  and  gambling  which  goes  on  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  to  the  great  detriment  or  our  industries  and  to  the  detriment  also  of  the 
idealB  of  our  youth.  Just  so  long  as  our  young  men  feel  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
them  to  gain  wealth  by  speculation  instead  of  by  honest  industry,  so  long  will  they 
turn  to  speculation  instead  of  relying  on  useful  work — to  just  that  extent  we  are 
holding  before  them  a  premium  to  devote  themselves  to  gambling  instead  of  fruit- 
ful labor — spatting  the  premium  on  activities  which  are  not  nearly  so  beneficial  to 
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the  public,  to  say  the  least,  as  honest  industry  is.  The  public  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  wiping  out  this  railway  stock,  and  gas  stock,  etc. — the  flnctnating 
sectirities  on  which  the  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchanges  rely — causes  a  marked 
redaction  in  the  specnlatiye  and  gambling  elements  in  onr  business  Ufe. 

C50ORDINATION. 

Then,  the  point  of  coordination,  which  I  have  briefly  referred  to  before,  but 
wish  to  empnasize  here  in  a  little  different  way.  In  Germany,  Belgium,  New 
Zealand,  and  Austria-Hungary,  where  are  the  systems  I  have  mainly  studied,  the 
railway  service  is  coordinated  with  the  telegrapn,  telephone,  and  all  other  public 
services  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  aids  the  other  to  the  utmost.  For  example, 
in  the  Euro^an  countries  you  can  telephone  your  telegram,  and  in  some  places 
you  can  do  it,  without  charge.  They  regard  the  telephone  as  a  feeder  to  the 
telegraph,  and  they  use  each  one  of  the  systems  of  transportation  to  help  the 
others. 

ANTAGONISM  OF  INTEBBST. 

Now,  this  coordination  and  unity  for  public  service  and  the  public  good,  which 
is  so  natural  to  public  enterprise,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  antagonism  of  interest 
between  a  small  body  of  owners  and  the  public  which  characterizes  private 
monopoly.  From  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  owners  and  the  public, 
I  believe,  grows  nearly  all  the  evils  that  we  have  experienced  from  private  monop- 
oly, and  also  the  great  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  in  the  public  mterest.  It  is 
because  the  owners  wish  profit,  and  have  the  vast  x)ower  wnich  the  great  public 
monopoly  gives  them  to  enforce  their  will,  that  they  are  able  to  make  these  dis- 
criminating rates  between  big  and  little  finippers  and  between  the  city  and  the 
country.  They  can  discriminate  against  a  man,  a  company,  a  street,  a  town  or 
city,  a  State  or  a  nation.  They  can  make  the  fortune  of  a  cit^y  or  of  a  man,  or 
make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  an  industry.  They  can  ruin  or  build  up  a  city,  man, 
or  State,  and  they  are  prompted  to  use  that  great  power  against  the  public  interest 
because  of  this  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  small  group  and  the  whole. 
That  antagonism  does  not  exist  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  any  of  the 
countries  where  the  railroads  and  telegraph,  and  so  on,  are  owned  by  the  State, 
and  under  the  best  systems  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 

THE  TEST  OF  MOVEMENT. 

My  next  x)oint  is  one  that  is  somewhat  novel,  but  I  think  I  may  perhaps  make  clear 
what  is  in  my  mind  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  main  differ- 
ences, and  perhaps  the  whole  difference,  between  a  man  and  a  piece  of  stone  is  a 
difference  of  movement.  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  movement  among  the  parti- 
cles of  the  stone  or  it  would  be  down  to  the  zero  of  total  cold — a  little  neat  move- 
ment— ^but  the  rock  is  not  able  to  move  itself;  it  has  none  of  the  motions  which 
we  call  life.  And  those  differences  which  distin&niish  a  man  and  a  rock  exist  in 
a  less  de^ee  between  one  man  and  another,  and  between  one  nation  and  another. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  nation  that  has  the  greatest,  freest,  and  most  har- 
monious movement  of  its  molecules  among  themselves  is  the  most  advanced 
nation,  the  farthest  removed  from  inanimate  existence.  This  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  nation — ^its  citizens  and  their  possessions — produces  what  may  be 
called  social  thought,  wealth,  activity  of  every  kind,  and  social  progress.  The 
amount  of  free,  harmonious  motion  among  the  molecules  of  society  being  one  of 
the  basic  tests  of  civilization  and  evolution,  it  is  fair  to  ask  which  of  the  two  sys- 
tems under  consideration  conduces  most  to  such  molecular  motion.  When  we 
compare  the  two  systems  in  respect  to  this  matter  of  social  dynamics  we  find  that 
the  public  system  greatly  excels  in  its  facilitation  of  the  molecular  movements 
that  underlie  and  create  social  heat,  thought,  life,  and  progress.  Take  a  couple  of 
illustrations.  In  1869,  the  year  before  Great  Britain  made  the  telegraph  public, 
there  was  one  telegram  to  each  five  persons;  in  this  country  at  the  same  time 
there  was  one  telegram  to  each  three  persons.  England  made  her  telegraph  a 
part  of  the  public  post,  and  now  there  are  two  telegrams  per  capita  in  England 
and  about  one  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  when  both  systems  were  private 
We  were  nearly  twice  as  far  along  in  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  as 
England,  but  when  she  changed  to  the  public  system  and  we  kept  on  with  the 
private  system  she  gained  on  us  and  x>assed  us,  so  that  her  movement  of  thought 
along  the  electric  wire  is  double  ours.  New  Zealand  and  some  of  the  Australian 
colonies  also  have  two  telegrams  per  capita  where  we  have  but  one. 
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Again,  taking  railroad  movement.  In  1888  a  comnarifion  was  made  between 
Germany  and  uie  United  States  and  it  was  found  uiat  the  United  States  had 
nearly  7  passenger  tri^s  per  capita  to  5.8  in  G^ermany.  But  in  1899,  comparing 
the  records,  there  are  jnst  about  10  passenger  trips  in  the  United  States  and  just 
about  10  in  G^ermany  also;  almost  exactly  alike,  though  the  German  figure  is  a 
fraction  above  ours.  So  that  again  in  the  railroad  movement  the  change  to  pub- 
lic ownership  has  enabled  Q^rmany  to  gain  greatly  upon  us  and  even  surpass  us 
in  that  movement,  in  spite  of  the  much  greater  general  activitv  in  the  United 
States;  industries  which  are  private  in  both  countres  or  public  in  Doth  countries, 
like  the  post,  showing  very  much  greater  vitality  and  movement  here  than  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  easy  to  see  why  public  ownership  increases  social  movement  and 
vitality.  Take  the  telegraph — our  telegn'aph  system  confines  itself  to  the  better 
districts,  and  the  companies  are  not  to  oe  olamed  for  doing  it  at  all;  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  system  built  for  profit  that  it  must  confine  itself  to  the  profitable  routes. 
It  does  not  put  lines  into  the  rural  districts  where  lines  will  not  pay;  it  can  not  do 
it.  The  Ehiglish  private  conipanies  did  the  same  thing  before  1870,  but  when  the 
lines  were  transferred  to  the  State  one  of  the  first  thizigs  the  GK>vemment  did  was 
to  extend  them  very  greatly.  They  more  than  doubled  the  facilities,  lines,  and 
instruments,  and  the  facilities  were  increased  many  fold  by  making  every 
post-office  and  post-box  a  dex)ository  where  a  telegram  could  be  placed.  So  the 
difference  is  inherent  in  the  two  systems,  without  any  blame  at  all  being  placed 
on  the  private  system  that  must  naturally  and  necessarily  promote  first  the  private 
interests. 

Another  striking  illustration  which. must  not  be  neglected  is  what  took  place  in 
Austria-Hungary  in  1889,  when  the  zone  system  was  introduced.  Rates  were 
reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  traffic  more  than  doubled  in  the 
first  year— an  enormous  increase  in  the  wealth-creating  and  thought-producing, 
sympathy -developing,  civilization-making  activities  of  the  nation. 

As  I  have  already  steted,  in  England,  when  she  took  the  telegraph  and  increased 
the  facilities  and  lowered  the  rates  from  one-third  to  one-hali,  tne  result  was  an 
increase  in  traffic  which  doubled  the  number  of  messages  in  less  than  2  years,  and 
doubled  the  word-miles  in  1  year.  The  term  *  *  word-mile  "  corresponds  to  the  *  *  ton- 
mile  "  in  freight  transx)ortation  and  the  passenger-mile  in  passenger  traffic.  One 
word  going  1  mile  is  a  word-mile. 

DIFFUSION  OF  WEALTH. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  a  moment  of  the  question  of  wealth  diffusion— the  effects 
of  the  two  systems  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  private  system 
tends  to  the  congestion  of  wealth,  and  not  to  the  diffusion  of  it.  Our  railroaos  and 
telegraphs  are  recognized  without  dispute  as  bein^  large  creators  of  great  fortunes. 
and  the  railroads,  at  least,  are  indisputably  largely  connected  with  the  growth  oi 
other  freaX  monopolies  which  tend  to  the  congestion  of  wealth.  Many  of  the 
trusts  m  their  inception  owe  their  growth  and  power  to  railroad  favoritism.  The 
beef  combine,  for  example,  and  the  oil  trust,  and  so  on. 

After  a  trust  is  once  on  its  legs  the  removal  of  railway  privileges  might  not 
break  it  down  in  many  instances,  but  so  far  as  the  origin  of  trusts  is  concerned  a 
private  railway  system  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  with  many  trusts  and 
combines  the  railroad  system  is  of  great  imx)ortance  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
power. 

While  I  am  on  that  matter  of  trusts,  however,  I  want  to  say  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  public  ownership  or  complete  control  of  the  railroads 
would  abolish  the  trust  evil.  I  do  not  believe  that  taking  away  the  protection  of 
the  tariff  from  trusts  would  do  it.  Neither  am  I  in  favor  of  destroying  the  trusts, 
but  only  of  molding  them  into  good  forms  and  directing  their  energies  in  proper 
channels.  I  think  that  the  organization  of  capital  is  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
of  the  age,  and  that  trusts,  on  the  whole,  represent  a  movement  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress. £ach  trust  is  a  brotherhood  or  cooperation  on  the  inside.  It  gets  rid  of  the 
conflict  between  the  different  manufacturers  or  producers  who  enter  it,  but  inten- 
sifies the  antagonism  that  is  left  between  that  group  and  other  groups  and  the 
public. 

Now,  if  we  carry  the  process  of  trust  making  a  little  further — the  same  process 
of  or^;anization  of  industry  and  cooperation — ^if  we  extend  the  limits  of  the  trust 
idea  in  some  way  so  that  it  shall  cooperate  not  only  internally  but  externally, 
we  have  solved  the  trust  problem,  and  I  think  that  can  be  done  without  seri- 
ous break  simply  by  good  laws  of  taxation  and  other  laws  which  shall  make  the 
advantages  of  organizing  capital  on  the  lines  of  coox>erative  industry  so  great 
and  the  aiBadvantages  of  organizing  on  competitive  and  antagonistic  and  anti- 
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pablic  lines  so  great  that  capital  will  volnntarily,  of  its  own  motion,  tend  to 
organize  along  cooperative  lines  instead  of  antipnblic  lines.  For  example,  take 
the  ordinary  level  of  taxation  on  common  comx)etitive  business  as  a  median  level, 
and  for  antipnblic  aggregations  of  capital  that  refuse  to  ox)en  their  books  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  refuse  to  cooperate  or  to  allow  prices  and  wages  to  be  fixed  oy  a 
board  of  arbitration  or  public  tribunal — for  such  aggressive  combines  make  the 
taxes  higher  and  higher  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  antagonistic  spirit.  On  the 
other  hfmd  combinations  that  would  open  their  books  to  the  public  and  allow  the 
fixing  of  profits  and  wages  and  prices  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  either  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  or  by  a  board  of  arbitration,  should  have  rates  of  taxation  below  the 
median  level — urates  progressively  lower  in  proixjrtion  to  the  size  of  the  combine 
and  the  degree  of  public  spirit  and  cooperative  method  manifested  by  it.  By 
such  taxation  cooperative  organization  would  be  encouraged  and  aggressive 
organization  repressed.  The  motive  of  trust  formation  is  profit.  So  long  as 
profit  is  linked  with  aggressive,  antipnblic  organization,  capital  will  flow  in  that 
direction.  If  we  can  sever  profit  from  that  sort  of  organization  and  attach  it  to 
cooperative,  open-hearted,  public-spirited  organization,  capital  will  unite  in 
cooperative  forms.  This  change  in  the  incidence  of  profit  can  be  made  hj  well- 
adjusted  progressive  taxes — agnessive  combinations  can  be  taxed  so  heavily  that 
it  will  mean  loss  instead  of  profit,  leaving  cooperative  combination  the  only  form 
of  organization  from  which  the  promoters  and  xiarticipants  can  derive  a  profit. 

In  some  such  wa^  as  that  I  think  we  can  solve  the  trust  problem  alon^  the  line 
of  voluntary  association  instead  of  along  lines  of  repression,  or  of  public  owner- 
ship of  manufactures. 

Now  a  word  more  about  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  aU  these  countries,  Bel- 
gium-, Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  so  on,  the  railroads  and  telegrjKrphs  and  tele- 
phones are  instruments  of  wealth  diffusion,  not  millionaire  mills  nor  i)auper  fac- 
tories. They  do  not  manufacture  great  fortunes  for  individuals  and  they  do  not 
force  together  large  populations  in  the  slums  of  cities. 

The  policy  of  New  Zealand  is  definitely  and  exDressly  in  favor  of  wealth  diffu- 
sion. £verywhere  in  New  Zealand  the  people  ana  officials  express  the  intent  '*  to 
have  no  millionaires  or  paupers."  They  administer  the  railroad  system  and  every 
other  public  system,  including  the  land  system,  with  direct  reference  to  that 
intent—to  diffuse  wealth — and  that  is  the  reason  the  railroads  carry  the  unem- 
ployed below  cost  and  give  them  work  in  cooperative  groups,  and  help  to  keep  up 
wages  by  cutting  out  tne  profits  of  great  contractors,  and  so  on. 

Tney  deal  with  trusts,  as  Germany  does  also  to  some  extent,  by  threatening 
that  if  they  do  not  make  fair  prices,  low  rates  will  be  given  to  small  concerns  at  a 
longer  distance,  and  so  bring  compet'tive  products  to  cut  down  the  prices  of  the 
combinations.  They  make  a  direct  effort  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  vast 
power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

DEMOCRACY. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  attitude  of  these  two  systems,  public  ownership  and  pri- 
vate monopoly,  in  reg^d  to  democracy.  The  whole  trend  of  history  in  our  cen- 
tury is  toward  democracy  in  x)olitical  life,  and  I  suppose  none  of  us  Americans 
would  dispute  the  wisdom  of  that  tendency.  We  all  believe,  I  presume,  in  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded— to  protect  the  people  against  injustice,  sure  to 
result  if  great  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few — arbitrary,  irresponsible  power; 
and  to  develop  and  educate  the  people  through  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of 
self-government.  These  reasons  apply  just  as  truly,  I  think,  to  industry  as  they 
do  to  politics.  Arbiti^ry  industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leads  to  oppres- 
sion just  as  surely  as  arbitrary  political  power.  Political  justice  requires  that 
every  member  of  tne  political  group  of  reasonable  age  and  discretion  shall  have  a 
voice  in  the  political  control  of  the  group,  and  industrial  iustice  requires  that 
every  member  of  an  industrial  group  of  reasonable  age  and  discretion  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  industrial  control,  helping  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  group  and 
elect  its  officers.  The  educational  reason  also  applies  with  full  force  to  the  democ- 
ratization of  industry,  for  quite  as  much  development  of  mind  and  character  is 
to  be  attained  through  sharing  the  responsibilities  of  industrial  government  as 
by  participating  in  political  government.  Moreover,  real  political  democracy  is 
hardly  possible  where  you  have  industrial  aristocracy  or  the  concentration  of 
industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  If  a  few  men  control  the  great  railway 
systems,  tSe^aphs,  and  so  on,  they  will  necessafily  have  an  enormous  control 
not  only  over  industry,  but  indirectly  over  political  and  social  affairs;  so  that  per- 
fect and  real  equality  before  the  law  and  equal  sovereignty  or  democracy  in 
Sovemment  can  hardly  be  secured  unless  democracy  in  industry  is  joined  with 
emocracy  in  politics. 
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In  fact  I  believe  that  the  underlying  cause  of  the  great  nnrest  of  onr  time  is 
that  we  have  experienced  an  enormons  progress  in  the  accumulation  and  diffusion 
of  intelligence,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  political  power  at  the  same  time  with  an 
ever  intensifying  congestion  of  power  and  wealth  in  the  industrial  field;  and  the 
two  things  can  not  coexist;  they  are  incomx>atible.  Democracy  of  intelligence 
can  not  continue  side  by  side  with  aristocracy  and  concentration  of  power  m 

industry. 
So  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  fundamental  importance  to  consider  tlie  attitude 

of  the  two  systems  in  this  relation,  and  it  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  publicly 

owned  monojpoly  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  democracy 

than  the  private  monoiK)ly.    The  whole  people  own  the  public  plant.    The 

employees  and  all  the  citizens  are  cox>artners  and  coowners.    All  have  a  voice  in 

the  management  and  all  receive  a  share  in  the  profits  and  benefits,  whereas  imder 

the  private  system  the  power  and  profits  belong  to  a  few. 

If  you  should  run  over  the  list  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union,  or  take 
the  names  of  the  leading  men  in  the  railway  systems,  you  would  see  how  deeply 
true  it  is  that  the  great  fortunes  are  clustering  about  these  monoiK)lie8,  because 
th^  are  produced  oy  and  fostered  b^  these  monopolies. 

The  very  reason  mefi  try  to  get  a  big  monopoly  is  that  it  enables  them  to  obtain 
more  than  a  fair  remimeration  for  the  services  they  render,  and  more  than  they 
could  get  in  an  open  competitive  market,  and  just  so  long  as  they  have  private 
monopolies  they  will  be  able  to  get  more  than  a  fair  remuneration. 

PRIVATE  MONOPOLY  MEANS  SOVEREIGN  POWER  IN  PRIVATE  HANDS. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  x)oint  as  clear  and  definite  as  I  can.  Not  only  does  a 
private  monopoly  in  these  great  industries  antagonize  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  tend  to  establish  the  principles  of  aristocracy — concentration  of  power  and 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few — ^but  it  also  involves  the  exercise  of  what  is  truly 
sovereign  jwwer  by  private  individuals  in  private  interest. 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  other  economists  are  agreed  that  the  charts  of  monop- 
olies engaged  in  essential  services  are  really  in  the  nature  of  taxation;  and  taxa- 
tion is  certainly  a  sovereign  jwwer.  Monopoly  of  a  great  public  utility,  like 
transportation,  involves  the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  community.  I  would 
go  a  uttle  farther  and  say  that  the  great  monopolists  are  able  not  merely  to  tax 
the  people,  but  to  tax  them  without  representation  and  for  private  purix)ses;  the 
people  are  not  represented  in  the  body  that  fixes  the  monopoly  taxes,  and  the 
taxes  go  into  private  treasuries.  Now,  taxation  without  representation  was  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution;  and  the  insignificance  of  the  taxation  then  in  question, 
compared  to  the  taxation  which  the  masses  of  the  people  are  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  the  monopolies  now,  is  very  evident.  If  this  taxation,  levied  by  our 
home  monopolies,  was  levied  by  an  outside  power  across  the  water,  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  this  country  without  doubt.  But  we  are  estopped  from  any 
revolution,  or  any  serious  objection  so  long  as  the  laws  remam  as  they  are, 
because  we  have  assented  to  the  growth  of  this  system,  and  we  are  almost  as 
much  responsible  for  it  as  the  railroads  and  telegraphs  themselves. 

But  further,  it  is  not  only  taxation  without  representation,  but  for  private  pur- 
poses, and  please  note  that  no  le^lature  in  the  civilized  world  has  power  to  do 
that.  That  is  not  merely  sovereign  power — that  is  ultra  sovereign  power — ^po  wer 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  accredit^  sovereign  under  free  institutions,  under  con- 
stitutional government. 

In  the  second  place,  the  control  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  commerce  in  foreign 
goods  in  competition  with  domestic  products  which  we  call  the  tariff — ^the  pro- 
tective tariff — ^is  a  sovereign  power,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  the  railroads  are  able 
to  nullify  or  to  make  duties  of  that  kind  inoperative,  usurping  thereby  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  regulating  international  trade  and  even  overruling,  in  effect,  the 
regmations  imposed  bv  Congress  to  govern  such  trade. 

In  the  third  place,  the  railroads  can  make  and  unmake  cities;  they  can  make 
and  unmake  private  fortunes,  and  even  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  a  whole 
State  or  section  of  the  country.  That,  again,  appears  to  be  a  x)Ower  that  should 
not  be  lodged  anywhere  but  in  a  sovereign,  and  hardly  there.  I  can  not  con- 
ceive how,  under  free  institutions,  that  power  should  exist  anywhere.  The  aim 
shotdd  be  equidization  and  not  the  making  or  marring  of  one  person,  city,  or 
State  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Again,  great  monopolies  are  able  to  exert  a  very  large  control  over  our  govern- 
ments themselves,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  great  railroads, 
psuiicularly  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  carry  the  legislatures  in 
their  vert  iKX^kets;  and  one  of  our  legal  writers,  Mr.  Lawson,  writing  on  railroad 
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law  some  time  ago,  warned  the  stndent  of  railway  decisions  not  to  pay  mnch 
attention  to  what  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  said  on  railroad  matters, 
because,  so  far  as  he  could  make  out,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  the  supreme 
court  in  Pennsylvania  about  as  successfully  as  they  did  their  own  trains.  There 
is  some  good  ground  for  such  statements  as  that. 

Vanderbilt  used  practically  to  own  and  control  the  New  York  le^slature  until 
Fisk  and  Gould  came  on  the  carpet,  and  then  it  was  a  question  which  of  the  two 
great  railroad  interests  should  get  its  bills  through  ana  carry  its  xx>ints  in  court 
and  legislature;  but  until  there  is  a  fight  between  great  monox)olists  the  legisla- 
ture usually  yields  to  the  persuasions  of  any  great  monox)oly. 

Even  in  Massachusetts,  where  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  pretty  good  state  of 
affairs,  we  find  it  practically  impossible  to  do  anything  effective  in  the  legislature 
against  the  railroads,  or  the  street  railways,  or  tiie  great  gas  and  elecmc  light 
interests.  When  we  did  succeed,  after  several  gears'  effort,  in  getting  a  gas  and 
electric  light  law  permitting  the  cities  to  establish  municipal  plants,  tne  monopo- 
lists succeeded  in  putting  in  a  clause  which  nearly  nullified  the  benefit  of  we  • 
law  by  making  the  conditions  so  severe  that  towns  and  cities  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  law  establidtdng  the  State  board  of 
gas  and  electric  light  commissioners  was  drawn  by  the  attorney  of  the  gas 
monopoly — drawn  to  protect  the  companies  and  put  the  public  to  slee^,  wmle 
giving  it  little  real  benefit.  And  when  a  commission  was  sent  by  the  le^slature 
all  over  the  country  to  study  public  gas  plants  and  electric-light  plants,  they 
took  the  attorney  of  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies  along,  and  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  it  was  shown  that  the  gas  attorney  wrote  the  rei)ort,  and  of 
course  the  rejwrt  did  not  say  anything  very  favorable  to  public  ownership.  The 
superintendents  of  two  or  three  places  wrote  letters  objecting  and  saying  they 
had  been  totally  misrepresented;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  gasworks  in 
Richmond  wrote  that  the  report  contained  positive  lying  and  totaUy  misrepre- 
sented the  facts. 

Qovemor  Pingree  said,  after  his  experience  as  mayor  of  Detroit,  that  the  street 
railways  owned  the  cotmcil  body  and  soul.  They  ivould  pay  $3,000  for  a  member 
and  even  tried  to  buy  the  mayor  himself,  offered  him  $76,000  to  sign  a  bill,  and 
another  time  the  monopolies  offered  him  a  trip  around  the  world  if  he  would  do 
something  they  wanted  him  to.  In  city  after  city  and  State  after  State  we  have 
the  testimony  that  these  great  monopolies  are  exerting  their  influence  to  control 
the  government. 

In  all  these  ways  therefore  the  private  monopolies  involve  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereign x)ower,  and  in  some  cases  even  ultra  sovereign  power,  and  such  x>ower 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  private  hands.  Only  the  people  have  a  right  to  own 
the  great  monopolies,  for  only  the  people  have  a  right  to  sovereign  power. 

JUSTICB,  GOOD  GOVERNMEKT,  AND  OBBDIENCB  TO  LAW. 

Public  ownership  tends  to  justice  by  eliminating  personal  discrimination  in 
rates,  by  making  fairer  rates  to  develop  the  country  in  every  way,  and  by  treat- 
ing the  employees  in  a  more  just  and  humane  manner  as  a  rule.  The  tendency 
is  to  increase  wages  and  shorten  hours.  The  aim  and  purpose  is  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  justice  than  where  personal  interests  dominate  the  policy  of 
the  system. 

As  to  good  government:  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  pressure  ui)on  legisla- 
tive government  is  concerned,  the  removal  of  the  great  private  monopolies  would 
clearly  abolish  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  present  difficulties  with  legisla- 
tive bodies;  bat  when  we  come  to  the  administrative  side  of  the  government  we 
are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  an  increase  of  patronage,  which  undoubtedly  is  a 
very  great  and  serious  danger,  and  which  makes  me  feel  that  we  are  not  yet 
ready  for  public  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country,  because  that  difficulty 
could  only  be  overcome,  I  believe,  through  a  state  of  public  sentiment  so  earnest 
and  so  intelligent  as  to  secure  a  complete  enforcement  of  thorough  civil-service 
rules. 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  in  the  republic  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  a 
large  extent  it  has  been  overcome  in  the  re];)ublics  of  Australia  with  the  railroad, 
tele^aph,  and  telephone  systems.  There  is  still  some  difficulty  with  it  in  Aus- 
traha,  and  there  is  still  necessity  in  New  Zealand  for  careful  watch,  although 
they  have  very  thorough  civil-service  rules,  and  they  are  well  lived  up  to. 

In  Germany  there  has  not  been  nearly  so  much  trouble  on  this  account,  because 
they  adopted  a  thorough  civil-service  system  at  t^e  time  they  put  the  railroads 
into  public  hands,  and  the  power  of  the  Government  has  been  such  that  the 
system  has  been  excellently  carried  out. 
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In  the  English  telegraph  and  post  and  other  public  services  we  have  perhaps 
the  very  best  example,  or  one  of  the  best,  of  the  thorough  enforcement  of  good 
civil-service  regalations,  so  that  a  change  of  party  in  Great  Britain  involves  no 
change  except  that  of  forty-odd  heads  of  departments  who  control  the  political 
policy  of  the  Gk)vemment,  and  there  is  no  change  of  employees  or  subordinate 
officials  whatever. 

We  have  in  this  country  in  the  i)Ost-office  some  civil-service  rules  in  force  to  a 
certain  very  limited,  and,  I  think,  seriously  defective,  extent;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  is  a  tendency  just  now  toward  retrogression.  Nevertheless,  it  is  simply 
a  difficulty  in  the  administration,  which  a  thorough  organization  can  overcome 
as  has  been  proved  by  experience  in  other  lands. 

England  is  quite  as  democratic,  on  the  whole,  as  America,  in  spite  of  the  fig- 
urehead of  the  Crown.  New  Zealand  is  certainly  fully  as  democratic  9&  America, 
and  they  have  solved  this  problem.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  it  also,  and  I 
think  we  can  solve  it  at  any  time  the  people  are  aroused  sufficiently  to  demand  it. 

Moreover,  the  transfer  of  great  interests  to  public  ownership  in  a  community 
of  reasonable  civic  interest  and  enlightenment  creates  one  of  the  strongest  influ- 
ences tending  to  secure  thorough  civil-service  regulations,  because  it  makes  the 
necessity  ana  importance  of  such  regulations  so  much  greater  that,  if  the  people 
have  any  intelligence  and  civic  patriotism  at  all,  they  will  require  honest  and 
careful  administration,  and  the  wider  and  more  imxK)rtant  the  public  business  is 
the  more  likely  a  reallv  intelligent  people  is  to  demand  good  civil  service. 

It  is  a  (question  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  the  people.  If  they  are  in  the 
state  of  civilization  that  New  York  City  is  at  the  present  time,  large  monopolies 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  are  not  proper,  for  the  city  has  not  yet  shown  itself 
capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion.    I  hope  and  believe  they  will  in  the  near  future. 

in  England — tak^  Glasgow  and  Birmingham — the  increase  of  public  ownership 
of  great  monopolies  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  moving  toward 
the  political  purification  of  those  cities,  because  the  people  were  in  a  condition 
where  the  vast  increase  of  interests  awakened  their  civic  patriotism  to  new  effort. 
They  said,  **  Look  here,  the  business  in  the  hands  of  pubuc  servants  is  getting  so 
tremendously  important  it  will  not  do  to  let  this  tning  be  run  by  a  nng.  We 
must  see  that  it  is  run  honestly  and  fairly,  and  we  must  rouse  ourselves  and  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  for  honest  men.*'  And  they  have  done  it,  and  it  has  purified 
those  governments.  The  mayor  of  Birmingham  some  years  ago  wrote  an  article 
in  one  of  our  leading  reviews  in  which  he  attributed  a  large  part  of  the  political 
development  and  purification  of  Birmingham  to  the  increase  of  public  ownership 
in  that  city. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE    GOVERNMENT    ESSENTIAL    TO    REAL    PUBLIC  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

9-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Should  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  become 
universal  and  controlled  by  the  civil  service,  as  you  have  just  described,  would 
not  that  build  up  an  office  class  that  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  unrest? — A.  May 
I  say  just  a  word  more  about  this  other  matter,  and  then  deal  with  that.  I  want 
to  add  on  the  patronage  point  that,  while  we  are  considering  this  subject  of  the 
political  aspects  of  public  ownership,  it  seems  to  me  very  essential  to  note  the 
difference  between  public  ownership  and  Government  ownership.  The  two  are 
not  the  same,  are  not  identical.  For  example,  Russia  has  Government  ownership 
of  railroads,  but  she  has  no  real  public  ownership,  .although  the  railroads  are 
largely  administered  in  the  public  interest.  She  has  no  real  public  ownership, 
because  the  people  or  the  public  does  not  own  the  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  private  monopoly,  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  is  a  private 
monopoly.  Philadelphia,  they  sometimes  say,  used  to  have  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  gas  works,  but  from  my  studies  of  Philadelphia  I  do  not  think 
there  was  really  public  ownership  of  gas  works  there  in  any  true  sense,  because 
the  people  did  not  own  the  councils;  private  monopolies  owned  the  councils  and 
not  the  x>eople,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  councils  refused  to  submit  the  question 
of  leasing  tne  works  to  a  referendum.  Mass  meetings  were  held,  and  there  were 
tremendous  protests  through  the  press.  I  think  every  paper  in  the  city  appealed 
to  councils  to  submit  the  lease  to  the  people  to  see  whetner  they  would  vote  for  it 
or  not,  and  the  councUs  would  not  even  do  that.  They  would  not  allow  the  lease 
to  go  to  the  people  on  referendum. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  distinction  between  public  ownership  and  Government 
ownership,  the  argniment  I  have  been  making  about  public  ownership — while  it 
applies  in  a  certain  degree  to  Government  ownership,  in  proportion  as  Government 
ownership  is  real  public  ownership  and  not  private—does  not  apply  to  the  system 
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of  Government  ownership  where  the  Government  itself  is  really  a  private  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  a  political  ring  or  machine,  so  that  the  first  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial point  to  keep  in  view  in  considering  public  ownership  is  that  the  people  must 
have  public  ownership  of  the  Government,  must  own  their  councils  and  their 
legislatures,  before  they  can  hope  to  make  a  success  of  the  public  ownership  of 
industrial  monopolies.  The  Government  itself  is  a  monopoly  and  a  public  utility, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  public  ownership  of  monopolies  and  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  includes  as  its  most  important  element  the  public  ownership  of  the 
Government.  Now ,  complete  public  o wnei-ship  of  the  Government  involves  ci vil- 
serviqp  reform,  and  I  think  it  involves  also  a  system  of  direct  nominations  and 
direct  legislation,  so  that  the  i)eople  can  at  all  times  control  their  representatives 
and  their  administrative  officers;  so  that  if  they  do  what  the  people  do  not  want, 
the  i)eople  can  call  them  down  (just  as  we  can  stop  our  agent  or  architect  if  he 
attempts  to  act  in  our  business  in  a  way  we  do  not  approve) ,  or  if  the  representa- 
tives refuse  to  do  what  the  people  desire,  the  people  can  instruct  or  compel  them 
to  do  as  they  wish,  or  enact  the  popular  will  into  law  at  the  polls  in  suite  of  coun- 
cils and  legislatures.  That  is  a  fundamental  element  in  the  philosopny  of  public 
ownership,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

AN  OFFICE  CLASS. 

Now,  your  question  was  in  regard  to  the  building  wp  of  a  great  office  class.  I 
think  that  is  a  serious  difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  if  this  matter  I  have  just 
been  si)eaking  of  is  duly  regarded,  there  is  nothing  alarming  about  an  office  class. 
Those  public  servants  under  a  fair  system  of  civil  service  would  be  as  free  as  the 
present  servants  of  the  great  monopolists,  and  I  think  freer.  They  could  vote  as 
they  chose.  In  fact,  tate  the  carriers  in  the  post-office  now.  They  do  not  vote 
all  one  way  by  any  means.  They  are  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Populists, 
Prohibitionists,  Social  Democrats,  Union  party  men,  and  nonpartisans,  and  they 
are  not  discharged  because  of  their  political  affiliations.  Public  employees  are 
freer  now  as  a  rule  than  the  employees  of  private  corporations;  and  when  the 
people  really  become  aroused  to  the  need  for  good  civil  service,  public  employees 
will  be  perfectly  free  to  vote  as  they  please.  So  long  as  they  do  their  work  well 
they  will  be  sure  of  their  places  no  matter  what  their  politics  may  be,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  employees  of  our  private  monopolies.  New  Zealand 
ia  our  best  example,  perhaps.  The  English  telegraph  is  very  good;  but  the  New 
Zealand  railways  ana  telegraphs  and  telephones  treat  their  employees  in  such  a 
way  that  they  feel — the  universal  testimony  is  that  they  feel  absolutely  free,  not 
merely  to  vote  as  they  please,  but  to  criticise  their  own  Government.  Every 
railway  officer  and  employee  has  a  vote  in  electing  the  appeal  board  or  arbitra- 
tion court  that  settles  all  questions  between  employees  and  the  Government.  It 
is  a  bit  of  real  industrial  democracy.  Any  employee  who  is  discharged  can  appeal 
to  the  judicial  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the  justness  of  the  dismissal,  or  if  he  is 
degi'aded,  or  his  wages  are  changed,  or  if  he  is  not  treated  rightly  in  any  way,  he 
can  appeal  to  the  board  to  determine  the  justice  of  the  case.  It  is  a  court  in  full 
power,  and  the  employees  have  far  more  liberty,  both  industrially  and  politically, 
than  they  have  under  our  system  of  private  monopoly.  There  is  little  or  no  tend- 
ency, so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  either  in  the  English  telegraph  or  in  the 
German  public  systems  to  exert  even  the  slightest  control  over  the  politics  or 
religion  of  employees.    In  New  Zealand  there  is  absolutely  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  LiTCHMAN.)  Do  you  take  into  consideration  in  that  analysis  the 
contrast  between  the  conditions  in  a  new  country  like  New  Zealand  and  the  con- 
ditions in  our  own  country? — A.  YeS;  I  admit  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  in 
this  country  to  organize  and  carry  on  a  thoroughly  good  system,  both  because  of 
its  size  and  because  it  has  got  to  running  in  ruts  that  are  not  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  the  problem  can  be  solved  on  the  same  lines  here  as  elsewhere. 
America  is  used  to  larger  affairs  than  other  countries,  and  her  strength  is  greater 
than  theirs,  as  well  as  her  difficulties.  Moreover,  the  size  of  our  railway  systems 
multiplies  and  intensifies  the  evils  of  private  monopoly  in  transportation,  magni- 
fying the  need  of  public  ownership  in  even  greater  proportion  than  the  difficulty 
of  it.    Everything  is  on  a  large  scale — system,  strength,  need,  difficulty. 

(^.  Now,  doesn't  that  reach  the  point  where  you  can  consider  the  question 
which  I  asked  this  morning,  that  perhaps  the  greater  extent  of  mileage  and  conse- 
quently vaster  extent  of  the  problem  itself  in  America . — A.  (Interrupting). 

W  ould  make  it  more  difficult  ? 

Q.  Would  tend  to  approach  a  question  of  impossibility? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 
Tlie  difficulties  resulting  from  size  do  not  really  affect  the  question  of  public 
ownership  as  compared  with  private  ownership  in  the  same  country,  for  those 
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difficulties  ai>ply  to  private  roads  as  well  ae  public.  In  any  ^ven  country,  what- 
ever its  size,  if  part  of  the  people  can  own  and  operate  a  railway  system,  surely 
the  whole  people  should  be  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  a  part  of  the  people 
can.  It  would  be  a  colossal  undertaking,  if  we  contemplated  the  taking  of  the 
railroad  system,  telegraph  and  telephone, etc.,  all  at  one  gulp:  it  would  be  almost 
like  a  man  trying  to  eat  a  dinner  at  one  mouthful,  but  under  any  fairly  arranged 
system  of  transfer,  such  as  that  organized  in  Pinissia,  for  example,  we  would  take 
one  great  line  at  a  time,  and  organize  that  thoroughly  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
employees  and  officers,  sux)erintendent8,  managers,  etc.,  as  agents,  to  operate  for 
a  big  body  of  stockholders,  tlie  whole  people,  instead  of  operating  as  at  present 
for  a  small  body  of  stockholders.  That  is  the  only  difference  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tion is  concerned.  Now,  then,  if  the  big  body  of  stockholders,  the  people,  get 
sense  enough — it  is  only  a  question  of  intelligence — ^get  sense  enough  to  make 
proper  by-laws  and  regulations  so  that  these  agents  will  run  the  thing  under 
reasonable  conditions,  I  think  they  can  run  the  system  for  the  big  body  of  stock- 
holders just  as  intelligently  and  just  as  honestly  as  for  a  little  body  of  stock- 
holders— more  honestly  probable,  for  they  would  not  be  under  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  make  private  concessions,  rebates,  etc. ,  as  they  are  now.  Then,  of  course, 
there  must  be  good  civil  service  rules  to  prevent  dismissals  without  cause;  you 
would  have  to  have  that  at  the  start.  Then,  after  some  experience  with  the  one 
system,  we  can  do  as  Prussia  did,  take  others  gradually,  and  we  can  give  fair 
prices  for  the  roads,  I  think,  in  the  same  way  that  Prussia  did.  We  can  say  to 
the  railroads,  "estimate  what  you  ought  to  have  for  your  road,  and  if  it  is  fair  we 
will  pay  it,  but  we  warn  you  to  be  fair,  otherwise  we  will  apply  to  you  the  prin- 
ciple of  comx)etition,  which  you  admire  so  much,  until  you  are  ready  to  do  what 
is  fair."  In  that  way  Prussia  bought  her  railroads  for  very  reasonable  value, 
fair  to  the  owners  and  fair  to  the  people.  We  could  do  something  like  that, 
^though  perhaps  we  could  not  get  entirely  satisfactory  terms  without  a  pre- 
liminary process  of  legislation  to  squeeze  out  some  of  the  water  in  our  ridlroad 
capital. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  hands  are  there  estimated  to  be  in  the  United  States  ? — 
A.  Oh,  I  think  something  like  800,000  or  over. 

<^.  Suppose  that  800,000  people  were  under  one  party's  control  or  management, 
^rhich  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  the  appointments  under  whatever  party 
^vas  in  power,  how  would  you  eliminate  the  sectional  question  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
asked  you  about  this  morning — ^preferences  of  section  rates,  or  whatever  may  be 
^ven  one  section  of  the  country  against  another? — A.  I  would  deal  with  it  in  the 
same  way  that  Germany  has  dealt  with  it — ^advisory  councils  and  a  national  coun- 
cil representing  and  equalizing  the  pressure  of  interests  from  all  sections.  You 
can't  get  rid  of  the  sectional  question  entirely,  but  you  can  go  a  longways  toward 
it  by  such  a  system.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  800,000  employees 
would  be  under  the  political  control  of  the  i)arty  in  power.  I  have  clearly  stated 
that  civil-service  rules  controlling  appointments,  promotions,  etc.,  on  the  merit 
system  must  be  a  part  of  any  true  system  of  public  railways.  Every  appointment 
must  be  by  merit  or  competitive  test,  and  every  employee  dischaiged  mus^  have 
an  appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal  to  try  his  case.  No  appointments  except  for 
ment,  and  no  discharges  except  for  cause,  and  a  public  sentiment  back  of  the  law 
that  will  see  it  enforced.  That  is  why  I  emphasize  the  necessity  of  strong  public 
sentiment.  Coming  back  to  the  sectional  question,  local  directories  and  local 
advisory  boards,  representing  the  various  interests  of  the  locality,  and  sending 
their  representatives  to  the  national  council  would  balance  and  harmonize  sec- 
tional interests  far  better  and  deal  with  them  far  more  justly  in  every  way  than 
they  are  dealt  with  by  private  railways.  In  that  way,  in  Germany,  through  the 
disctiBsions  of  these  representative  bodSes,  the  counterbalancing  influences  of  these 
representatives  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  raih'oad  system  is  kept 
practically  just  and  reasonable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  system  of  advisory  boards  would  apply  to  a  road  8,000 
miles  long? — ^A.  Yes;  or  a  hundred  thousand. 

Q.  With  the  diversity  of  interests  in  different  places? — A.  No  trouble  about 
that;  the  local  representative  board  expresses  what  its  local  interests  require,  and 
then  it  sends  its  representative  to  the  national  council,  where  State  and  sectional 
irterests  would  reach  a  reasonable  adjustment,  as  they  do  in  Congress  now,  an 
adjustment  in  the  light  of  publicity  and  after  full  discussion  and  investigation, 
instead  of  adjustment  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  few  railroad  men,  who  decide  in 
reference  to.  their  own  private  profit  and  not  according  to  the  interests  of  the  sec- 
tion involved  or  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Would  not  this  system  of  civil  service,  as  outlined  by  you,  necessarily  involve 
a  system  of  pensioning?— A.  Of  old  age  pensioning? 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  that.  Old  age  insurance  is  a  better 
name  for  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  doing  exactly  what  Qovemor  Harris  asked  about — establishing 
an  aristocracy  of  officeholders? — A.  I  believe  in  x)ensioning  or  insuring  all  employees 
in  the  country,  not  only  on  railroads.  A  man  who  has  worked  honestly  and  indus- 
triously during  his  years  of  health  and  power  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  sustenance 
in  his  old  age.  I  see  no  aristocracy  about  giving  old  people  the  means  of  com- 
fortable existence  any  more  than  it  is  creating  an  aristocracy  to  give  little  babies 
a  comfortable  subsistence. 

Q.  Is  not  this  whole  question  of  yours  a  direct  creation  of  a  special  class  of 
specially  favored  employees? — A.  No,  I  think  not,  unless  just  treatment  can  be 
called  favor.  Public  employees  are  more  justly  treated  as  a  rule  than  the 
employees  of  private  corporations,  but  they  get  no  more  than  is  fairly  due  to 
labor.  But  even  if  we  waive  the  objection  to  the  misleading  element  in  the  ph  rase 
and  call  them  a  "favored  class,"  the  difference  is  only  temporary.  They  have 
come  up  nearer  to  the  level  on  which  all  employees  belong,  and  the  rest  will  follow. 
Railroad  employees  will  not  be  any  more  favored  than  other  employees,  provided 
the  progress  in  other  branches  of  industry  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  in  the 
railroad  system.  We  ought  to  have  public  ownership  of  other  monopolies,  and 
cooperative  industry  in  other  businesses  that  are  not  monopolistic,  and  if  the 
progi*ess  in  these  other  branches  keeps  pace  as  it  ought  to  with  the  development 
of  the  railroad  system,  there  would  be  no  privileged  class  at  alL  At  present  I 
suppose  the  earners,  the  regular  employees  of  the  post-office,  are  in  one  sense 

Privileged,  but  that  is  inseparable  from  the  fact  that  our  civilization  does  not 
evelop  all  at  once  all  along  the  line,  and  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  an  objection  to 
the  public  post  that  it  treated  its  employees  better  than  street  railway  employees 
are  treated,  or  the  workers  in  our  coal  mines,  or  tele^aph  offices,  or  sweat 
shops.  I  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  m  favor  of  public  own- 
ership, that  it  tends  to  the  elevation  of  labor,  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  sick 
relief,  old  age  pensions,  etc.  If  the  creation  of  this  sort  of  favor  is  a  valid  objection 
to  public  ownership,  the  objection  applies  to  the  post-office,  fire  service,  police 
departments  of  our  cities,  and  State  and  municipal  employment  in  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.Harris.)  Would  there  not  be  danger  of  this  large  army  of 
officials  banding  together  and  demanding  of  legislators  legislation  especially  in 
their  favor? — A.  Suppose  we  take  800,000  people.  There  are  over  18,000,000  voters 
in  the  country,  16,000,000  or  17,000,000  that  exercise  their  right.  Now,  can  800,000 
people  have  their  way  against  the  majority  of  the  people? — If  that  800,000  peo- 
ple wished  to  accomplish  anything  that  the  rest  of  the  people  did  not  want  them 
to  accomplish  they  couH  not  do  it.  The  800,000  railroad  employees,  even  if  a 
solid  unit,  could  not  win  against  a  majority  of  the  i)eople — 8,000,000  or  10,000,000 
of  voters.  If  they  did  win,  it  would  be  because  they  had  a  majority,  and  if  they 
had  a  majority  with  them  they  ought  to  win. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Could  they  not  accomplish  it  if  the  people  were  not 
willing  but  they  were  not  so  well  organized? — A.  That  is  simply  a  question  of 
intelligence.  It  is  not  likely  the  railroad  employees  would  have  all  the  brains. 
Until  the  people  are  intelligent  enough  to  unite  to  carry  out  their  purposes  we 
do  not  want 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Do  we  not  reach  that  result  in  the  very  examples  you  have 
jfiven,  where  they  do  not  have  800,000  people,  yet  they  do  manage?— A.  They  do 
it  through  the  immense  control  of  vast  property  and  wealth.  They  have  enor- 
mous private  profits  of  their  own  to  spend.  How  could  that  be  applied  to  public 
ownership?  You  have  no  such  power  as  that,  and  under  civil-service  rules  there 
would  be  no  offices  to  give.  The  English  telegraph  does  not  enable  any  officers 
or  band  of  officers  to  control  anything  to  si)eak  of. 

<^.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  make  clear  the  application  of  the  theory 
which  you  recently  had  apparently  clear  as  applied  to  a  small  undeveloped  country , 
or  to  a  highly  developed  country  that  is  also  small — you  do  not  make  that  theory 
clear  when  applied  to  a  vast  exte*  t  of  territory  like  our  own,  with  its  great  diver- 
sit/  of  industries  and  great  diversity  of  thought  and  application. — A.  Yes;  but  if 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  public  system  is  a  thorough  success  in  New  Zealand,  under 
democratic  organization,  that  the  people  are  intelligent  and  wide-awake  enough 
to  look  out  for  it  there,  then  it  is  simjily  a  question  of  sohing  the  same  sort  of  a 
problem  under  slightly  more  difficult  circumstances  on  the  same  priciples,  on  the 
same  lines  exactly — ^a  little  bigger  problem.    The  same  elements,   the  same 

Principles,  publicity,  watchfulness,  balancing  of  interests — ^if  the  people  of  each 
tate  watch  the  railroads  as  New  Zealand  does,  then  the  business  In  that  locality 
will  go  all  right,  and  the  representatives  of  the  local  organizations  will  adjust  the 
interstate  interests  in  the  National  Council. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Did  you  ever  consider  the  proposition  of  having  the 
public  own  the  roadbeds  and  the  corporations  or  individuala  do  the  transx>orta- 
tion  business  in  competition,  the  same  as  is  done  by  boats  on  rivers?  It  is  the 
roadbed  that  is  the  monopoly. — A.  Yes,  I  have  considered  that  a  little;  but  it  does 
not  appeal  to  me  because  it  does  not  eliminate  the  element  of  antagonism  of  interest 
which  I  think  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  either  in 
the  possibility  of  running  the  railroads  on  the  principle  of  competition  with  good 
results.  Competition  means  the  building  un  of  great  cities,  and  of  private  individ- 
uals, and  the  system  of  disciimination  would  be  kept  up  if  private  parties  owned 
the  business,  no  matter  who  owned  the  roadbed;  and  t  do  not  believe  we  could 
solve  the  problem  m  that  way  in  its  most  vital  elements.  Moreover,  the  i^ractical 
difficulties  of  the  sort  of  competition  you  speak  of  have  been  found  to  be  insuper- 
able. That  was  the  theory  of  railway  service  in  the  early  days,  but  it  was  found  to 
be  impracticable.  Two  lines  of  boats  can  pass  each  other  on  the  river,  but  two 
companies  can  not  operate  trains  on  the  same  tracks;  so  that  if  two  companies  are 
to  operate  between  New  York  and  Washington,  each  company  must  have  its 
tracks,  and  that  causes  a  wasteful  duplication,  breaks  up  the  business,  weakens 
each  company,  and  neither  service  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  finally  the  two 
companies  get  tired  of  fighting  and  combine,  and  yon  lose  even  competitive  rates 
and  have  to  pay  dividends  on  a  double  capitalization. 

MEANING  OF    MONOPOLY. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  have  used  very  frequently  the  word  •"  monopoly," 
and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  this  commission  and  to  your  whole  address  to  have 
an  exact  definition? — ^A.  I  defined  it  exactly  this  morning. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it  again. — ^A.  I  define  monox)oly  as  any  advantage  which  tends 
to  shut  out  comx>etition.  whether  it  be  a  franchise,  railroad  rebate,  or  other  privi- 
lege— a  vast  combination  of  wealth,  the  ownership  of  land,  mines,  or  whatever  it 
may  be — any  advantage  that  tends  to  shut  out  competition. 

Q.  Then  all  your  plea  is  for  public  ownership  of  monopoly.  Or,  otherwise, 
it  is  socialized  public  service. — ^A.  I  should  not  confine  my  plea  for  public  owner- 
ship to  monopoly.  I  think  there  are  cases  like  public  schools  and  libraries,  and  fire 
departments,  and  so  on,  where  there  is  no  monopoly  necessarily,  where  still  the 
advantages  of  simplification,  and  the  depth  of  pubhc  interest  in  the  service,  and 
the  importance  of  entire  diffusion,  brin^n^g  the  service  within  reach  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  and  other  considerations  are  so  vital  that  public  ownership  is 
a  necessity,  without  regard  to  the  element  of  monopoly. 

Q.  Can  you  name  a  railroad  in  this  country  that  is  a  monopoly? — A.  Yes;  every 
railroad  is  a  monopoly.  Every  railroad  has  advantages  in  regard  to  its  local 
traffic  which  tends  to  shut  out  comx)etition  in  regard  to  that  traffic. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  other  industries — the  carpet  trade,  the  cotton  trade,  the  iron 
trade?  Where  is  youi*  line  of  distinction  on  raonGpoly  coming  in  there? — A.  The 
same  as  before.  If  a  concern  has  a  grip  on  the  market  that  tends  to  shut  out 
competition,  it  is  to  that  extent  a  monopoly. 

Q.  But  you  said,  competition  being  eliminated  it  became  a  monopoly. — A.  No; 
I  said  this:  any  advantage  which  tends  to  shut  out  competition,  if  it  only  shuts 
out  a  little  competition,  if  it  shuts  it  out  partly.  There  is  some  competition  in 
every  monopoly.  A  gas  plant  has  to  compete  with  the  electric-light  plant,  or  with 
petroleum.  Monopolies,  as  we  ordinarily  use  the  word,  are  businesses  which  have 
great  advantages  which  tend  to  shut  out  competition;  whereas  a  man  who  is 
manufacturing  shoes,  for  example,  in  the  ordinary  way,  has  no  monopoly — any- 
body with  a  little  capital  can  go  into  shoe  manufacturing  and  manufacture  on 
equal  terms  with  such  a  concern. 

Q.  But  your  own  advocacy  here  of  municipal  ownership.  State  ownership, 
national  ownership,  governmental  ownership,  creates  the  greatest  monopolies  m 
the  coxmtry,  standing  by  your  own  definition.-— A.  Exactly;  but  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  iwbZic  monopoly;  the  evil  lies,  not  in  public  monopoly,  but  in  private 
monopoly,  that  monopoly  which  is  used  for  private  interest  instead  of  public 
interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  fault  is  not  with  monopoly,  but  private  owner- 
ship of  monopoly?— A.  Exactly. 

SCOPE  OF  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP. 

Q.  Will  you  suggest  what  lines  of  industry  you  would  monopolize  under  public 
control,  or  control  in  the  public  interest? — A.  I  think  that  is  to  be  decided  step 
by  step,  going  as  fast  as  experience  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  evils 
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of  great  monopolies  justify.    Take  drst  those  moiiox)olies  which  the  people  see 
ought  to  be  taken,  and  mak^  experiments  step  by  step. 

Q.  Have  you  not  in  some  measure  thought  that  out  far  enough  to  give  an 
expression? — ^A,  I  believe  in  the  public  ownership  of  the  great  monopolies,  fran- 
chises, public  utilities,  natural  monopolies,  monopolies  of  essential  services. 

Q.  Transportation  and  transmission  of  intelhgence;  you  include  those? — ^A. 
Yes;  and  gas  and  electric-light  works. 

Q.  How  about,  for  instance,  fuel? — ^A.  Well,  as  far  as  the  commerce  in  fuel  is 
concerned,  I  think  that  the  principle  of  forcing  organization  of  capital  into  the 
channels  of  voluntary  cooperation  will  work,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  to  get 
capital  and  labor  to  organize  in  voluntary  forms  of  cooperation.  I  think  they 
have  all  got  to  come  to  cooperation,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  to  get  it  so  far  as 
possible  through  the  channel  of  federation  of  voluntary  cooperative  groups. 

Q.  How  would  you  apply  that  m  a  case  like  anthracite  coal,  for  instance,  where 
the  entire  body  of  coal  is  already  in  the  control  and  ownership  of  canital? — A.  The 
coal  industry  at  its  source  in  the  mines  is  a  natural  monopoly  of  me  first  impor- 
tance, and  I  say  public  ownership  of  coal  mines. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Faaquhar.)  Suppose  that  you  take  over  the  street  railroad  plants 
ana  bring  them  into  municipal  ownership,  say,  costing  3,000,000,  how  are  you 
going  to  provide  for  that  amount  of  money  being  taken  off  the  tax  list?— A.  Pro- 
vide for  taxes  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  road.  I  would  not  take  the  roads  off  the 
tax  lists. 

O.  Gk)ing  to  make  the  road  earn  taxes? — ^A.  Just  an  it  does  now.  I  should  not 
make  any  change  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  How  will  you  manage  in  the  case  of  telephones,  where  you  have  probably 
5,000  people  using  telephones  in  a  city  where  there  are  800,000  people,  and  families 
and  hundreds  of  people  who  never  use  it  at  all  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  under  the 
municipal  system? — ^A.  I  should  not  advocate  their  paying  for  it  any  more  than 
they  are  paying  for  it  now. 

Q.  Individuals  pay  for  it  now? — ^A.  Exactly,  and  let  the  individuals  pay  for  it 
then. 

Q.  You  mean  then  the  city  should  go  into  the  telephone  business? — A,  Cer- 
tainly, but  the  ones  who  use  the  telephone  would  pay  for  it,  though  it  would  not 
cost  them  as  much  as  they  pay  now. 

Q.  So  then  make  the  political  organization  the  owner  of  it,  and  charge  rates 
accordingly:  instead  of  individual  or  corporation  ownership,  you  want  the  city 
to  be  a  corporation? — A.  In  the  case  of  the  telephone  I  believe  that  either  coopera- 
tive ownership  or  public  ownership  is  perfectly  practical,  and  if  the  city  or  town 
will  organize  an  exchange  it  can  be  managed  m  the  same  way  that  public 
exchanges  are  managed  in  many  European  cities.  The  city  or  town  may  charge 
an  entrance  fee  to  help  cover  tne  first  cost,  and  then  a  reasonable  rent  per  year, 
which  runs  from  a  half  to  a  third  of  what  private  companies  charge  in  very 
many  instances,  and  the  system  will  still  pay  taxes  on  its  own  cost  and  interest. 
They  can  do  it  without  charging  any  entrance  fee,  if  they  want  to,  by  raising  the 
construction  money  on  bonds  and  paying  off  the  bonds  out  of  earnings.  No 
damage  will  be  done  to  anyone  who  does  not  want  telephone  service,  but  exx)eri- 
ence  shows  that  when  the  rates  are  reduced,  as  they  can  oe  under  public  operation 
and  ownership,  to  a  reasonable  figure,  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  tlie  people 
use  the  telephone,  a  far  greater  proportion  than  under  the  private  system  where 
rates  are  high.    That  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  public  system. 

Q.  Practically,  do  you  think  your  theories  would  work  well,  except  with  a  thing 
of  universal  use  in  a  community,  like  water? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  There  are  two 
replies  I  should  like  to  make  to  that.  One  is  that  the  service,  which  does  not  seem 
universal  now,  often  has  that  appearance,  because  it  is  under  private  ownership, 
and  the  rates  are  so  high  that  tne  common  people  can  not  afford  it.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  telephone  service.  The  telepnone  service  in  European  towns  and 
in  some  of  our  own,  where  cooperative  systems  are  operated,  is  practically  a  uni- 
versal service — that  is,  it  is  used  so  largely  by  the  people  that  it  becomes  a  real 
public  utility.  The  reason  that  the  telephone  is  not  a  public  utility  in  many  of 
our  towns  is  that  the  rates  of  the  private  companies  are  so  high  that  they  are 
practically  prohibited  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  theory  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  letters 
sent  at  2-cent  postage  than  when  it  was  at  25  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  tnere  was  public  ownership  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by 
wire  as  there  is  now  by  post  the  cheaper  service  would  produce  larger  use  of  it? — 
A.  I  think  so.  I  think  in  its  nature  tne  communication  of  intelligence  is  a  public 
utility,  and  that  it  would  become  practically  universal  if  properly  managed. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  success  of  your  theory  dependent — ^I  wonld  not  say  exclusively, 
but  very  larjg^ely — upon  universal  intelligence? — A.  Certainly;  I  would  state  this: 
I  do  not  believe  that  democracy  in  gotemment  is  practical,  except  in  a  high  state 
of  civilization.  I  do  not  believe  that  democracy  in  industry  is  practical  until  a 
slightly  higher  civilization  is  reached;  but  I  believe  that  that  higher  degree  of 
intelligence  has  already  been  reached  bv  our  people  to  a  large  extent,  and  that 
they  will  attain  the  full  intelligence  which  will  make  complete  democracy  in 
industry  practical  pust  as  surely  as  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  reached 
which  makes  political  democracy  practical . 

* 

EFFECT  ON  CHARACTER,  HARMONY,  CIVILIZATION. 

I  guess  I  will  merely  state  these  points  in  outline.  I  believe  that  the  public 
system  favors  the  development  of  high  character  and  intelligence  among  the  peo- 
ple to  a  greater  extent  than  the  private  system,  and  thereby  every  step  toward 
gubUc  ownership  through  these  effects,  and  by  eliminating  conflict  and  mastery 
etween  man  and  man,  developing  sympathy,  and  giving  labor  fuller  opportuni- 
ties for  education  and  development,  tends  to  secure  the  very  conditions  of  a  further 
rational  and  practical  advance  into  the  tield  of  public  ownership,  so  the  advance 
of  public  ownership  is  the  cure  of  the  conditions  which  make  public  ownership 
difficult.  It  is  its  own  road  builder,  step  by  step.  It  does  not  come  all  at  once; 
it  is  a  growth  like  the  life  of  a  youth,  each  year  preparing  him  for  the  fuller  and 
more  arduous  life  of  the  years  to  come. 

Under  the  public  system,  therefore,  summing  up  the  points  I  have  tried  to  make, 
civilization,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  me  to  be  favored  as  to  mobility,  as  to  moral 
development,  as  to  political  purification,  as  to  treatment  of  emptloyees,  as  to  coor- 
dination of  industry,  as  to  application  of  the  cooperative  principle,  as  to  justice 
in  the  administration  and  making  of  rates,  as  to  aim  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  system  toward  a  public  instead  of  a  private  purpose,  every  test  of  civilization 
points  to  a  system  of  public  operation  of  public  utilities  as  the  ideal. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  a  system  our  science  of  society  will  become  a  unified 
whole  instead  of  a  severed  system,  as  it  is  now.  The  old  political  economy  is  like 
the  old  astronomy.  The  old  astronomy  thought  the  world  was  stationary  at  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  looked  at  the  stars  and  sun  as  things  going  round  the 
earth;  and  the  old  political  economy  thought  that  material  wealth  was  the  center 
of  all  things  human.  The  new  astronomy  knows  that  the  earth  is  not  the  center, 
and  stands  off  and  looks  at  the  world  and  gets  its  true  relation  to  the  sun  and  the 
stars  and  the  moon;  and  the  new  economy  knows  that  material  wealth  is  not  the 
real  center  of  human  life;  it  stands  off  and  looks  at  it  and  gets  its  true  relations 
to  mind,  soul,  affections,  government,  ideals,  and  human  development.  The 
importance  of  this  is  apparent  when  we  note  that  if  your  government  says, 
"  Democracy,  power  in  the  people,"  and  your  industry  says,  **  Aristocracy,  pluto- 
cracy, power  in  the  few;"  if  your  jurisprudence  says  **  Justice,"  and  your  econ- 
omy says,  *'  Get  rich;"  if  your  ethics  and  your  religion  say,  **  Love,  service,  devo- 
tion," and  your  economy  says,  *' Self-interest,  conquest,  mastery,"  there  is  civil 
war  in  your  social  science;  and  we  can  not  have  a  unified,  consistent  body  of 
thought  and  principles  until  we  get  rid  of  these  contradictions,  and  coordinate 
our  political  economy,  our  government,  and  our  jurisprudence  with  ethics,  and 
make  them  all  one  harmonious  system  under  the  law  of  love  and  service. 

(The  commission  took  a  recess  till  10.45  a.  m.,  January  5, 1901,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Parsons  continued  his  testimony,  as  follows:) 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP. 

The  Witness.  The  next  point  in  order  in  my  thought  is  the  growth  of  public 
ownership  and  the  development  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  I  have  already  spoken 
to  some  extent  of  the  development  of  public  ownership  of  railways  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  two  systems  were  triecT  in  Belgium  and  Prussia,  and  Austria- 
Hungarv,  side  by  side,  with  results  favorable  to  the  public  railways.  I  did  not 
speak  of  the  exi>erience  of  Australasia.  There  they  started  with  private  systems, 
as  they  did  also  in  Prussia,  and  they  had  the  same  experience  that  private  systems 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  have  changed  now  in  all  the  colonies  of  Australia  and 
in  New  Zealand,  so  that  almost  the  whole  system  is  under  public  management. 
The  South  African  Republics  have  State  railroads,  the  Orange  Free  State  taking 
the  roads  over  in  1897.  Cape  Colony  owns  2,000  out  of  2,350  miles,  and  Natal 
owns  all.  So  we  find  under  all  sorts  of  government— monarchical,  constitutional, 
republican,  or  democratic  to  the  last  degree,  as  in  New  Zealand — ^this  same  ten- 
dency of  the  railroad  system  to  be  absoroed  by  the  Government. 
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When  we  come  to  the  telegraph  and  telephone  the  same  thing  is  apparent. 
England  tried  the  private  telegraph  svstem  for  over  a  (quarter  of  a  century,  and 
after  investigatmg  f  ullv  the  systems  of  public  telegraph  m  other  countries,  decided 
to  make  her  system  public,  and  has  tried  that  for  80  years  with  great  success  and 
with  acknowledged  superiority  to  the  former  private  plan  in  the  same  country. 
With  the  telephone  the  French  Government  triea  private  concessions  first,  and  find- 
ing the  private  operation  unsatisfactory,  took  the  telephones  over  and  made  them 
a  public  institution.  England  has  followed  the  same  path,  making  the  telephone 
private  first,  and  now  it  has  taken  over  the  trunk  lines  and  is  proceeding  to  aosorb 
the  exchanges.  In  Australasia — ^in  some  of  the  colonies — the  first  telephones  were 
private,  as  in  Victoria,  and  again  the  private  system  proved  unsatisractory,  and 
the  government  decided  to  make  the  service  public.  Those  are  just  a  few  illus- 
trations from  many. 

If  we  look  at  waterworks  and  electric-light  plants  in  our  own  country  we  find 
the  movement  very  strong  in  the  direction  of  public  ownership.  The  number  of 
public  eiectric-light  plants  in  the  United  States  has  risen  from  1  in  1880  to  about 
400  now,  while  public  water  systems  have  increased  from  1  in  16  in  1800  to  1,690 
in  3.179  in  1896,  or  from  about  6  per  cent  to  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of 
the  50  largeirt  cities  In  the  United  States,  21  originally  built  and  now  own  their 
waterworks,  20  have  changed  from  private  to  public  ownership,  only  9  being  now 
dependent  on  private  companies  for  their  supplies,  and  several  of  the  9  are  con- 
sidering a  change  to  the  public  system.  Fifty  years  i^o  the  idea  of  public  own- 
ership of  waterworks  was  vigorously  combated  and  objections  urged  very  similar 
to  those  now  raised  against  public  ownership  of  street  railways  and  railroads. 
But  in  Massachusetts  now  75  per  cent  of  the  waterworks  are  public;  in  Illinois, 
78  per  cent;  Michigan,  81  per  cent;  Iowa,  82  per  cent;  Minnesota,  87  per  cent; 
Nebraska, 88  jjer  cent,  etc.,  and  public  water  supply  is  quite  universaUy  recog- 
nized to  be  the  proper  thing.  Aiiother  half  century  will  probably  see  as  great 
a  change  in  sentiment  and  practice  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

The  street  railway  movement  in  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples.  In  1882  there  was  only  1  municipality — Huddersfield.  From  1893  to 
1895  4  municipalities  took  over  street  railway  systems — tramways,  as  they  call 
them — and  from  1896  to  1898  11  municipalities,  including  Liverpool  and  1  line  in 
London,  came  under  public  management,  and  now  there  are  80  cities  in  Great 
Britain  owning  and  ox)erating  their  tramways.  The  movement  is  still  very  strong, 
and  as  fast  as  the  concessions  to  private  companies  expire  the  municipdiities  are 
making  arrangements  to  take  over  the  lines,  so  great  nas  been  the  success  and 
benefit  of  public  ownership,  as  proved  by  actual  experience  where  the  two  sys- 
tems have  Deen  run  side  by  side  in  the  same  country.  It  is  because  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  public  system,  proved  by  such  experience,  that  this  movement  has 
^own  with  such  vigor  as  I  nave  mentioned.  There  appears  to  be,  in  fact,  an 
irresistible  sweep  of  events  toward  public  ownership  of  municipal  monopolies 
especially.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  matter  of  public  sentiment,  which  1  will 
not  dwell  upon,  but  simply  call  brief  attention  to,  the  movement  of  thought  is 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  movement  of  events,  promising  for  the  future  a 
continuance  in  a  still  more  emphatic  degree  of  the  change  to  the  public  system. 
I  have  here  a  circular,  which  gives  a  list  of  members  of  tne  National  League  for 
Promoting  the  Public  Ownership  of  Monopolies,*  and  if  you  will  glance  over  the 

^The  N.  p.  O.  League,  or  National  League  for  Promoting  the  Public  Ownership  of 

Monopolies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  New  York, 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  • 

Senator  Marion  Butler,  Washington. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  S.  L.  Black,  mayor  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Ralnsford,  New  York. 

Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Chicago. 

William  Dean  Howells,  New  York. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Boston. 

Governor  Pingree,  Detroit. 

N.  O.  Nelson,  St.  Louis. 

Edward  Bellamy.a 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  CaAibrldge. 

Hon.  Henry  Tnielsen,  mayor  of  Duluth. 

Helen  Potter,  Boston. 

Ex-Governor  Win.  Larrabee,  Clermont,  Iowa. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  New  York. 


William  A.  Clark,  Boston. 

Rev.  Herbert  N.  Casson,  Ruskin,  Tenn. 

Prof.  Vida  Scudder,  Wellesley. 

President  El  tweed  Pomeroy,  Newark. 

Ex-Oovemor  John  P.  St.  John,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Hon.  Lee  Meri weather,  St.  Louis. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  The  Commons,  Chicago. 

Mary  A.  Livermore,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Jane  Addaras,  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  New  York. 

Dr.  £.  B.  Andrews,  Chicago. 

Rev,  Washington  Gladden,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston. 

President  George  A.  Gates,  Grinnell. 

B.  O.  Flower,  Brookline. 

President  Thomas  E.  Will,  Manhattan. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Jones,  mayor  of  Toledo. 

Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  Boston. 


a  Deceased  since  joining  the  league. 
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namea  you  will  see  that  many  of  them  carry  much  weight,  such  ss  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  New  York;  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son,  Cambridge;  William  Dean  Howells,  New  York;  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mel- 
rose, Mass.,  and  so  on.  Miss  Jane  Addams  has  since  withdrawn,  on  account  of 
having  so  mnch  to  do  that  she  did  not  feel  able  to  give  attention  to  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  address  of  the  league's  headquarters?— A. 
The  headquarters  is  at  No.  11  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston;  my  own  address. 

The  league  was  organized  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
through  referendum  votes,  from  time  to  time,  the  opinion  of  leading  men  on 
various  questions  that  might  arise  in  respect  to  public  ownership,  and  of  publish- 
ine  the  opinions  adopted  by  a  referendum  vote.  This  league  has  adopted,  by 
referendum  vote,  a  number  of  statements  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  sent 
out  quite  widelv  over  the  country,  and  if  the  commission  would  like  them,  I  can 
leave  them.    I  have  here  a  few  samples  of  the  work  that  the  league  has  done.^ 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  specific  subject  of  monopoly,  or  railroads,  or  telephone,  or 
telegraph? — ^A.  Some  on  railroads,  some  on  monopoly.  We  have  no  circulars  on 
the  telegraph  or  telephone  as  yet. 

Q.  These  are  bulletins  of  your  leag^ie? — ^A,  Yes,  some  of  the  bulletins  adopted 
by  referendum  vote  and  then  issued,  and  there  has  been  no  adverse  vote,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  on  any  of  these  circulars.  One  slight  qualification  from  Col .  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  on  one  of  the  bulletins,  which  qusdification  was  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  imx)ortant  fact  of  the  movement  of  thought  and 
events  toward  public  ownership  in  this  way.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very 
remote  in  history,  when  the  fire  service  was  private.  Now  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally public,  or  very  largely  so.  There  was  a  time  when  the  school  system  was 
private.  Now  it  is  almost  wholly  public.  There  was  a  time  when  even  the  com- 
mon roads  were  private,  and  further  back  still  there  was  a  time  when  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  matter  of  defense  were  private  affairs.  If  a  man's 
rights  were  infringed,  he  had  to  look  to  himself  or  the  voluntary  assistance  of  his 
friends  for  redress.  Now  all  these  matters  have  been  made  subject  to  public 
ownership  and  operation. 


Samuel  Gompers,  Washington. 
Rey.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Loe  Angeles. 
Hon.  George  Fred  Williams,  Boston. 
Hon.  Herbert  Welsh.  Philadelphia. 
Prof. Helen  Campbell,  Denver. 
President  Frances  E.  Willard.  a 
Diana  Hirschler,  Philadelphia. 
Governor  Rogers,  Olympia,  Wash. 
F.  U.  Adams,  Chicago. 
Dr.  Anna  Shaw.  Philadelphia. 
Robert  A.  Woods,  Boston. 


Prof.  J.  Allen  Smith,  Seattle. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  Syracuse. 

Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  Grinnell. 

Marion  M.  Miller,  New  York. 

Hon.  T.  S.  McMurray,  mayor  of  Denver 

Hon.  John  Breidenthal,  Topeka. 

John  De Witt  Warner,  New  York. 

Hon.  John  Mac  Vicar,  mayor  of  Des  Moines. 

Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer,  Boston. 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Chas.  M.  Sheldon,  Topeka. 
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*  The  subjects  and  names  of  writers  of  the  bulletins  above  submitted  are  as 
follows: 

Good  Government  t;.  Private  Franchises;  by  Hon.  John  MacVicar,  mayor  of  Des  Moines  and 
ex -president  of  the  League  of  American  Municipalities. 
The  Railroads  of  Switzerland;  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons. 
Municipal  Ownership;  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Jones,  mayor  of  Toledo. 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw  on  the  Benefits  of  Municipal  Ownership. 
The  Wisdom  of  Glasgow;  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons. 


a  Deceased  since  Joining  the  league. 
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If  the  principle  of  public  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  is  a 
right  principle,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  should  carry  it  wherever  the  reasons 
apply — wherever  the  reasons  which  have  caused  the  growth  of  public  owner- 
snip  apply  to  new  fields  of  enterprise.  And  vice  versa,  if  the  principle  is  not 
a  right  one  as  applied  to  monopolies  and  utilities  like  railroads  and  tSegraphs, 
telephones,  street  railways,  and  so  on,  then  consistency  would  compel  us  to 
go  back  to  primitive  times  and  give  the  courts  and  armies  and  navies  over 
to  private  syndicates  and  schools  to  private  combines,  and  so  on.  I  see  no  escape 
from  the  logic  of  the  past,  no  escape  from  the  adoption  of  public  ownership  m 
other  fields  which  are  similar  to  those  already  covered  by  that  system  and  to 
which  the  same  reasons  apply,  the  essentials  being  the  vital  interest  of  the  public, 
the  importance  of  diffusion — bringing  the  service  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people, 
the  element  of  monopoly  causing  great  abuses  in  private  hands  when  Imked  with 
large  power — and  the  necessity  for  simplification,  coordination,  unity,  and  broad 
cooperation  throughout  the  industrial  activities  of  society — all  this  being  contin- 
ually held  subordinate  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  development  of  mind 
and  character  and  social  institutions  to  the  highest  forms  conceivable,  in  which 
conflict  and  antagonism  shall  be  so  far  as  possible  eliminated,  and  harmony  and 
mutual  service,  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  shall  be  the  dominant 
ideal  and  the  realized  fact. 

Before  passing  to  objections,  I  would  like  to  introduce  as  part  o.'  my  testimony 
an  analytic  summary  of  the  railroad  question. 


SUMMARY. 


Stating  briefly  the  difficulties  with  private  railways  already  spoken  of  and  some 
others  not  yet  mentioned,  and  placing  in  a  parallel  column  the  advantages  of 
national  ownership  of  railways,  we  have  the  following  summary: 


Difficulties  with  private  raUtoaya, 

1.  Wron^aim:  Private  profit  in  place 
of  the  public  good,  dollars  and  cents  in- 
stead of  social  service,  dividends  for  a 
few  instead  of  benefit  for  aU,  mastery 
and  money  instead  of  partnership  and 
manhood. 

2.  Antagonism  of  interest  between 
the  owners  and  the  public. 

3.  Lack  of  due  coordination  or  else  a 
consolidation  too  vast  and  powerful  to 
be  safe  in  private  hands;  a  giant  mo- 
nopoly overriding  and  defying  the  regu- 
lative i)ower  of  government. 

4.  An  economic  waste  of  hundreds  of 
millions  a  year. 

5.  Watered  stock  and  inflated  capital, 
about  half  the  capitalization  of  our  rail- 
roads being  fictitious,  according  to  Poor 
and  other  high  authorities. 

6.  No  effort  to  free  transportation  from 
capital  charges  by  the  progressive  can- 
celation of  Donded  or  other  indebted- 
ness, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  progressive 
piling  up  of  capital  without  even  the 
writing  off  of  depreciation.  As  to  the 
stock  capital,  a  private  road  could  not 
be  expected  to  clear  that  off,  since  the 
owners  can  not  be  expected  to  give  the 
road  to  the  public  as  a  present. 

7.  Higher  charges  than  need  be;  an 
effort  to  obtain  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 


8.  Fluctuating  and  chaotic  rates  fa- 
voring speculation,  but  throwing  honest 
prevision  off  its  hinges. 


Advantages  of  public  railways. 

1.  True  aim:  Service  and  the  public 
interest  first;  financial  gain  suborainate 
to  justice  and  social  welfare. 


2.  Harmony  of  interest  by  making  the 
owners  and  the  public  one  and  the  same. 

3.  Full  coordination  with  entire  safety 
to  the  public,  because  the  combination 
belongs  to  the  public,  and,  with  a  few 
simple  safeguards,  is  easily  held  to  the 
public  interest. 

4.  An  economic  savipg  of  hundreds 
of  millions  a  year. 

5.  No  inflation  of  capital,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  wind 
and  water  in  the  capital  of  purchased 
lines. 

6.  The  progressive  cancellation  of  the 
whole  capitid,  so  that  transportation 
may  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  inter- 
est and  dividend  charges. 


7.  Lower  charges  than  private  roads 
can  make  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  a  definite  policy  of  reducing  rates 
as  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
administration. 

8.  Steady  and  uniform  rates  favoring 
honest  prevision  and  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  sx>eculation. 
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9.  Unjust  discrimination  between 
persons,  places,  and  industries.  Free 
passes,  secret  rebates,  differential  pref- 
erences, etc. 


10.  Excessive  rednction  of  rates  at 
competitive  points  and  overcharges  on 
local  traffic,  to  the  injnry  of  country  dis- 
tricts and  the  overrapid  growth  of  the 
cities. 

11.  No  effort  to  relieve  the  pressure 
in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  great 
cities. 

12.  Defiance  of  law  when  it  interferes 
with  xK>werful  railroad  interests. 

18.  Purchase  of  legislation  when  prac- 
ticable and  useful  to  railroad  interests. 

14.  Building  and  sustaining  other  mo- 
nopolies and  trusts,  by  privileges  that 
enable  them  to  control  the  markets. 


1 5.  Creating  millionaires  and  disturb- 
ing the  fair  distribution  of  wealth. 

16.  A  cause,  at  times,  of  industrial 
disturbance  and  depression  and  even 
panic. 

17.  Gambling  in  railway  stocks  and 
manipulation  of  their  value  by  seesaw- 
ing traffic,  withholding  dividends,  or 
paying  unearned  profits,  etc. 

18.  Exorbitant  salaries  for  mana- 
gers, with  long  hours,  low  wages,  black 
listing,  and  other  unfair  treatment 
for  ordinary  employees,  and  disturbance 
of  industry  by  periodic  strikes. 

19.  Insufficient  regard  to  safety  of 
employees,  passengers,  and  the  public. 

20.  Imperfect  coordination  with  the 
military  department  in  time  of  war. 

21.  Injury  to  political  honesty  and 
good  government  through  railway  lob- 
bies and  the  corrupting  pressure  of 
enormous  private  interests. 

22.  Great  opportunity  for  success  by 
fraud  and  indirection.  (Bead  Wealth 
against  the  Commonwealth.) 

23.  Moral  debasement  of  business 
men  and  degradation  of  the  ideals  of 
youth,  through  the  spectacle  of  enor- 
mous wealth  and  i)ower  secured  by  rail- 
way rebates,  manipulations  of  stock, 
fraudulent  issues,  and  dishonest  politi- 
cal action  under  railway  pressure. 

24.  The  payment  of  public  moneys 
and  gift  of  public  lands  to  build  rail- 
roads to  be  owned  by  private  corpora- 
tions and  managed  for  their  profit.  The 
land  and  money,  for  instance,  bestowed 
on  the  Illinois  Central  was  enough  to 
build  and  equip  the  whole  road  and  give 
the  company  a  bonus  of  $2,000,000 
besides. 


9.  Fair  and  impartial  treatment  of 
Individuals;  no  secret  rebates,  passes 
only  to  those  who  render  an  equivalent 
in  public  service;  equal  rights  to  places 
and  industries  under  the  broad  princi- 
ples of  the  zone  tariff  or  other  equitable 
system. 

10.  Due  concessions  to  through  traffic , 
but  earnest  attention  also  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  local  rates  to  give  the  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  their  fair  share  of  the 
advantages  of  cheap  transportation. 

11.  A  wise  use  of  the  roads  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  population  and  secure  a 
healthful  distribution  of  the  x)eople. 

12.  Conformity  to  law;  the  railroads 
and  the  lawmaking  power  being  in  the 
same  hands. 

18.  No  motive  or  power  in  public  rail- 
roads to  purchase  legislation. 

14.  An  important  means  of  control- 
ling the  organization  of  capital ,  by  refus- 
ing transportation  to  objectionable 
combines,  instead  of  giving  them  secret 
rebates. 

15.  A  powerful  means  of  securing  a 
better  dinusion  of  wealth. 

16.  A  means  of  regulating  industry, 
relieving  depression,  and  avoiding 
panic. 

17.  Bemoval  of  railway-stock  gam- 
bling and  manipulation. 


18.  Moderate  salaries  for  managers, 
and  altogether  better  treatment  of  ordi- 
nary employees,  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  more  good  homes,  better  citizen- 
ship, more  contented  and  efficient  labor, 
no  strikes. 

19.  Better  provision  for  the  safety  of 
employees,  passengers,  and  the  public. 

20.  An  added  source  of  strength  in 
time  of  war. 

21.  Bemoval  of  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  political  corruption  without 
incurring  new  danger  if  reasonable  pre- 
cautions are  taken  in  respect  to  civil- 
service  rules  and  nonpartisan  manage- 
ment. 

22.  No  opportunities  for  private  for- 
tune by  fraud  if  a  prox)er  system  of  ac- 
counting and  auditing  is  established. 
(Bead  the  History  of  State  Bailroads.) 

23.  Bemoval  of  one  prolific  and  all- 
pervading  influence  tending  to  moral 
debasement  and  low  ideals. 


24.  When  public  money  and  land  is 
devoted  to  building  a  public  road  the 
road  belongs  to  the  people  who  pay  for 
it  and  the  profits  go  mto  the  public 
treasury. 
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25.  Pnblic  administration  of  railways 
means  the  retention  of  sovereign  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  where 
it  belongs;  the  *  *  pnblic  control  of  pnblic 
highways;"  the  pnblic  performance  of  a 
*  'pnblic  function;"  the  dne  enforcement 
of  the  tariff;  the  national  regulation  of 
commerce;  an  added  justice,  peace,  and 
safety  to  industry,  and  an  escape  from 
one  form  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. 


25.  Private  railways  mean  sovereign 
power  in  private  hands — ^not  only  tne 
sovereign  power  of  modifying  or  nulli- 
fying the  tariffs  on  imports,  but  the 
sovereign  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  our  cities  and  States,  to  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
success  or  failure  of  individuals,  the 
growth  of  cities,  the  development  of  the 
country,  the  life  or  death  of  industries, 
the  power  to  tax  the  people  without 
representation  and  for  private  purposes. 


OBJECTIONS. 

Now  for  the  objections:  First,  the  matter  of  patronage  was  spoken  of  yesterday, 
but  there  is  one  point  more  I  would  like  to  make.  The  transfer  of  great  indus- 
tries to  public  operation  does  undoubtedly  increase  the  temptations  to  abuse  of 
patronage.  At  the  same  time  it  creates  in  a  still  greater  degree,  I  think,  a  power- 
ful force  opposed  to  that  abuse.  Under  the  private  system  the  financial  interests 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes  are  very  largely  opx>06ed  to  good  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  this  opposition  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  w^thy  classes 
(the  owners  of  these  monopolies)  to  honest  government  that  is  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  corrupt  legislation  and  bad  administration  that  afflict  our 
I)olitics  to-day.  As  Mayor  Swift,  of  Chicago,  said  in  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
business  men,  '*  Who  is  it  that  is  corrupting  the  council?  It  is  you  .business  men 
It  is  not  the  saloons  or  the  slums  of  the  city,  the  riff-raff  or  the  hoodlums,  it  is 
you  business  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  corruption  of  councils."  Now,  the 
transfer  of  the  great  utilities  to  public  ownership  changes  the  financial  interest 
of  the  wealthy,  the  great  owners  of  property  on  this  matter,  so  that  it  becomes 
their  interest  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  that  the  Government  con- 
trolling these  great  industries  should  be  honestly  and  fairly  administered.  They 
no  longer  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  abuse  of  legislation  or  the  abuse  of  gov- 
ernmental power  of  any  kind.  Their  interest  is  strongly  opposed  to  abuse  of 
patronage.  Their  interest  is  wholly  for  good  administration,  for  pure  govern- 
ment in  every  way,  or  low  cost  and  nrst-class  service,  and  their  interest  is  usutJly 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  Government.  So  that  the  transfer  of  the  great 
monopolies  to  public  ownership  means  the  transfer  of  a  controlling  influence  in 
political  affairs  from  the  side  of  dishonest  government  to  the  side  of  honest 
government.  " 

EFFICIENCY. 

The  objection  is  made  that  public  management  is  not  efficient,  and  I  think  the 
objection  is  made  with  great  force  in  many  cases.  At  the  same  time  a  review  of 
public  ownership  in  practice,  both  in  the  railroad,  telegraph,  telephoiK^  street 
railways,  etc.,  in  other  countries  and  in  the  electric-light  systems  in  this  country 
and  the  waterworks,  indicates  that  the  question  of  efficiency  is  rather  a  matter 
controlled  by  individual  factors  and  the  condition  of  society  than  by  the  form  of 
ownership.  Private  industries  as  well  as  public  are  less  efficient  in  Germany — 
that  is,  it  takes  more  labor  to  yield  a  given  product:  a  bricklayer  lays  fewer  bricks 
in  a  day  than  our  bricklayers  do,  and  so  the  same  thing  occurs  there  in  private 
industry  that  occurs  in  the  railroads  and  the  telegraphs  where  they  have  to  have 
more  employees  for  a  given  amount  of  work. 

Again,  part  of  the  difference  in  the  product  per  worker  is  not  really  a  difference 
in  efficiency,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  public  systems  g^ve  their  employees 
shorter  hours.  That  is  true  in  the  contrast  between  our  railroad  system  and  the 
German.  The  hours  are  very  much  shorter  for  large  classes  of  employees  in  the 
German  system  than  they  are  here.  The  same  contrast  exists  between  the  Eng- 
lish telegraph  and  our  telegraph,  their  hours  are  very  much  shoi'ter. 

Then  there  is  another  difference.  They  regard  safety  as  of  such  high  impor- 
tance in  Germany  that  they  increase  the  force  of  employees  upon  the  roads  in 
order  to  secure  greater  safety.  These  elements  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
considering  the  difference  in  the  number  of  employees,  which  is  greater  per  ton 
handled  over  there  and  per  passenger  than  it  is  here.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  draw 
any  precise  conclusion  on  the  subject,  I  only  indicate  tlie  elements. 
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ECJONOMY. 

Now,  as  to  economy,  which  is  a  very  important  matter,  two  x>oint8  are  made. 
First,  it  is  affirmed  that  rates  are  lower  under  private  ownership  than  under 
public,  our  average  freight  rate  being  cited  as  an  example;  and  secondly,  it  is  said 
that  absolute  economy,  absolute  cost,  is  lower  under  private  ownership. 

I  have  already  covered  these  points  with  sufficient  fullness,  perhaps,  but  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  a  few  illustrations  of  the  principles  that  I  dealt  with  yesterday. 
Take  for  example  the  Austria-Hungarian  system  of  railways.  The  Government 
there  introduced  a  tariff  at  one  stroke  that  on  long  distances  was  80  per  cent  below 
the  former  rates  and  on  median  distances  about  40  per  cent  below — a  reduction  that 
astonished  the  railroad  men  of  the  world — ^and  yet  it  has  been  a  very  great  success 
and  has  justified  itself  not  only  in  its  social  results,  vast  increase  of  traffic,  and 
all  civilizing  influences,  but  it  has  also  justified  itself  financially,  the  expenses 
not  increasing  materially— nothing  like  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  business — 
and  the  net  earnings  being  larger  than  they  were  under  the  high  rates. 

The  English  telegraph  reduced  rates  at  once  one- third  to  one-half  on  taking  over 
the  lines,  and  subsequently  made  a  further  reduction  amounting  to  one-half,  down 
to  the  present  time.  So  tnat  about  four  times  as  much  telegraph  service  can  be 
bought  for  a  dollar  as  could  be  bought  when  the  lines  were  taken  over,  while  in 
this  country  not  over  twice  as  much.  There  is  a  conflict  in  the  reports  of  the 
Western  Union  (Company.  In  their  earlier  reports  they  stated  the  average  cost 
and  average  receipts  for  the  earlier  years  lower  than  the  more  recent  reports  state 
the  cost  and  receipts  for  the  same  years,  so  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  which 
account  is  right.  Hut  taking  their  highest  figures,  there  is  no  such  reduction  here 
as  there^has  oeen  in  Great  Hritain. 

THE  TELEPHONE. 

I  have  already  stated  the  facts  regarding  the  reduction  of  telephone  rates  in 
France  when  the  Grovemment  took  tne  lines. 

I  took  pains  last  night  to  get  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  Washington  telephone 
system.  I  called  up  **  Central ' '  and  got  the  exchange  rates  here  and  the  rates  for 
long-distance  work;  and  the  rates  here  in  Washington,  they  say,  are  196  for  resi- 
dence, unlimited  service;  $48  for  four  party,  unlimited,  and  $36  for  four  party, 
measured.  For  a  business  'phone,  $120,  recently  reduced  from  $185.  They  declare 
that  they  would  lose  money  on  a  residence  rate  of  $36.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  cost  of  operating  a  telephone  in  this  country  is  not  very  much  greater  than  it 
is  in  foreign  countries,  because,  while  wages  in  general  are  higher  here,  telephone 
wages  are  very  little,  if  any,  higher.  Telephone  girls  receive  abominably  low 
wages,  and  the  contrast  is  very  slight  there,  while  materials  cost  more  in  Europe 
than  here,  good  Swedish  telephones  costing  $14  to  $16,  while  the  best  American 
instruments  can  be  bought  for  $8  or  $9. 

Now,  here  is  Stockholm,  with  a  population  of  290,000  (about  the  same  size  as 
Washington),  which  has  metallic  circuit,  xmderground  wires,  unlimited  service, 
$16  for  residence  and  $!^  for  business,  interurban  communication  free  within  a 
radius  of  43  miles,  telephoning  telegrams  and  telephoning  messages  to  be  written 
down  and  delivered  by  messen^r  at  low  cost.  The  Hell  Company,  bought  out 
by  the  Government,  was  chargmg  $44  for  far  inferior  service,  without  metallic 
circuit  or  underground  wires. 

A  United  States  Government  department  here  in  Washington — the  Department 
of  the  Interior — ^a  few  years  ago  (1894)  were  paying  a  total  of  $75  per  'phone. 
They  paid  the  Hell  Company  $60  to  $125  per  'phone  and  employed  a  laay  at  $600  a 
year  to  operate  the  main  exchange,  making  a  total  cost  of  $75  per  year  for  each 
of  the  65  'phones.  The  Department  asked  the  Hell  to  reduce  rates  and  the  Hell 
refused.  They  then  put  in  their  own  'phones,  and  they  gave  me  the  figures  from 
the  books  of  the  Department,  showing  that  the  cost  per  year  was  $6.48  operating 
cost  and  $10.25  total  cost,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs — aoout  $10 
for  what  used  to  cost  $75  under  the  Hell  regime — the  cost  under  private  ownership 
being  sevenfold  more  than  under  public  ownership. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  here  in  this  city?— A.  Yes;  that  is  right  here. 
Among  the  most  interesting  facts  that  I  have  on  the  telephone  are  those  relating 
to  Trondhjem,a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants  in  Norway.  There  they  have  a  munic- 
ipal  telephone  system  which  gives  rates  of  $16  for  business  and  ^  for  residence, 
in  round  numbers,  and  they  make  a  profit,  a  fair  profit,  upon  the  capital  invested. 
The  wages,  however,  are  slightly  lower  than  they  are  in  this  country,  but  not  very 
much.    In  Grand  Bapids,  Wis.,  there  is  a  cooperative  telephone 
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9.  (B^  Mr.  Clarke,  interrupting.)  Yon  mean  Wisconsin  or  Michigan?— A. 
Wisconsin.  There  is  a  cooperative  telephone  there  which  operates  on  the  same 
principles  ae  the  public  system,  namely,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  service — and  wherever  the  voluntary  cooperative  plan  is  possible,  I  believe 
it  is  preferable  even  to  the  public  system  in  the  present  state  of  our  civilization, 
so  that  I  regard  this  example  as  one  of  the  finest  that  we  have.  I  have  kept  track 
of  the  enterprise  for  several  years.  Here  is  a  letter  just  received  a  week  or  so 
ago.  The  present  condition  of  things,  in  brief,  is  this:  They  have  about  300  lines; 
the  average  cost  is  $42  construction;  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  is 
about  75  cents  a  month  for  each  line.  The  prima  facie  charges  are  $1  a  month  for 
a  residence  and  $2.25  for  a  business  telephone  per  month.  Each  subscriber  has 
a  right  to  take  1  share  of  stock  and  is  urged  to  do  so,  $50  per  share,  and  nearly 
all,  over  four-fifths,  do  take  one  share  each.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  dividend 
per  month  are  paid  back  upon  these  shares,  amounting  to  75  cents  for  each  share- 
holder. So  that  the  acfiiaf  charge  for  a  residence  'phone  is  25  cents  a  month  and 
the  actual  charge  for  a  business  ^hone  is  $1.50  a  month.  The  actual  cost  to  the 
subscriber  is  $3  a  year  for  a  residence  *phone  and  $18  a  year  for  a  business  *phone. 
They  are  continually  reducing  their  rates,  and  even  after  paying  these  dividends 
they  have  a  surplus  fund  for  improvements.  The  former  Bell  Company  was 
charging  $36  a  year  for  a  residence  'phone  and  $48  for  a  business  'phone,  and 
refused  to  reduce  their  rates.  They  said,  just  as  they  say  now  in  Washington, 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  reduce  rates.  Yet  the  people  of  Grand  Rapids  are 
now  receiving  telephone  service  at  one-third  to  one-twelfth  of  the  former  monopoly 
rates. 

Now,  as  to  distance  charges.  Philadelphia  is  137  miles  from  Washington.  The 
charge,  the  day  charge,  is  $1.25— and  I  would  say  that  in  this  country  and  also  in 
France  and  several  of  the  other  European  countries  they  have  half  rates  at 
night;  I  will  simply  compare  the  day  rates.  To  Philadelphia,  137  miles,  day  rate 
$1.25,  5  minutes.  In  England  the  rate  would  be  48  cents,  in  France  30  cents, 
according  to  their  published  tariffs.  They  have  a  distance  rate  in  France  ot  10 
cents  for  62  miles  and  in  England  6  cents  (3  pence)  for  the  first  20  miles — any 
town  within  20  miles — ^and  12  cents  (or  6  pence)  for  towns  within  40  miles,  and 
12  cents  for  each  40  miles  afterwards.  New  York  is  228  miles  from  here,  and  the 
charge  is  $2.  In  England  it  would  be  72  cents  and  in  France  40.  Boston  is  417 
miles  away,  so  the  railroad  folks  say — I  have  taken  the  miles  from  the  railroads 
and  the  prices  from  the  telephone — ^the  telephone  rate  is  $4.  In  England  it  would 
be  $1.30  and  in  France  70  cents.  Chicago,  716  miles;  the  rate  is  $4.25,  England 
$2.16,  France  $1.20.  Richmond  is  116  miles  away;  our  rate  is  75  cents,  England 
36  cents,  France  20  cents.  New  Orleans  is  1,116  miles;  our  rate  is  $6.35.  England 
$3.16,  Fi-ance  $1.90.  We  have  here  three  tariffs,  all  made  on  the  distance  plan, 
the  American  being  a  private  system  and  the  English  and  French  public  sys- 
tems. The  English  distance  tariff  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  ours  and  the 
French  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  ours.  I  have  tested  that  with  many  more 
data  than  these.  I  simply  give  these  as  illustrations  that  are  applicable  right 
here  in  Washington.  In  Boston  you  must  pay  10  cents  to  send  your  breath  a  few 
blocks  over  a  telephone  wire,  while  the  street  railway  will  carry  your  whole 
body  all  over  the  city  for  a  nickel,  and  even  that  is  known  to  be  nearly  double 
the  reasonable  fare.  In  the  State  systems  of  Europe  the  charge  for  a  local  tele- 
phone conversation  to  a  nonsubscriber  is  from  2  to  5  cents,  as  against  a  charge 
of  10  to  15  cents  in  many  of  our  cities. 

The  service  of  the  telephone  in  other  countries  where  the  system  is  public  is 
far  superior  in  its  coordination  with  the  post-office  and  telegraph.  You  can  tele- 
phone letters;  you  can  telephone  messages  to  be  written  down  and  sent  by  naes- 
senger  just  as  telegraph  messages  would  be;  you  can  telephone  telegrams  with- 
out going  out  of  your  house.  To  a  very  slight  extent,  I  found  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities,  you  can  get  service  for  telephoning  telegrams,  but  it  is  only  by 
special  arrangement,  the  ordinary  telegraph  rules  in  our  cities  being  against  the 
receipt  of  telegrams  by  telephone.  The  telegraph  company  does  not  want  to 
make  telephoning  too  interesting,  and  they  prefer  to  have  the  message  in  the 
sender's  vniting,  so  they  refrain  from  making  such  agreements  very  accessible. 
No  such  coordination  of  services  can  be  expected  between  two  private  corx)ora- 
tions  like  our  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  as  occurs  where  both  services 
are  public  property  under  a  single  management. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  give  a  comparison  of  what  the  Washington 
companies  here  could  afford  to  furnish  this  telephone  service  at? — A.  The  matter 
has  been  quite  carefully  investigated  by  expert  engineers  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Boston.    I  am  personally  acquainted  with  one  of  the  men,  who  is  president 
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of  a  company  that  is  putting  a  large  amount  of  capital  into  a  telephone  concern 
in  and  around  Boston — Mr.  Holhrook,  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  a  very  fine  man 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  this  work.  They  find  they  can 
construct  the  fines  for  $40  or  $50  in  small  places  and  $100  to  $150  in  large  cities, 
with  underground  work — an  average  cost  of  about  $60  to  $80,  or 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips, interrupting.)  Eighty  dollars  per  mile? — A.  No;  for  the 
average  cost  of  line  to  each  subscriber;  some  will  be  long  and  some  short.  You 
see  that  is  a  little  higher  than  the  Grand  Rapids;  their  cost  was  $42.  The^  can 
operate  the  telephone  so  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  service  even  in  a  lai'ge  city  at 
about  $30  a  year.  Offers  have  been  made  in  Chicago,  if  they  could  get  a  fran- 
chise, to  supply  telephone  service  for  $30.  A  similar  offer  has  been  made  in  New 
York.  And  in  and  around  Boston  Mr.  Holbrook's  Massachusetts  Telephone  Com- 
pany is  putting  in  'phones  and  operating  them  on  the  basis  of  $3  a  hundred  calls 
or  $12  to  $36  for  an  ordinary  residence  subscriber,  up  to  $72  for  unlimited  busi- 
ness service,  with  underground  wires  in  the  heart  of  a  nant  city — urates  that  will 
work  out  an  average  considerably  below  $50,  since  the  New  England  Bell  rates, 
which  are  about  double  the  Holbrook  rates,  work  out  to  an  average  of  $58  per 
'phone.  Mr.  Holbrook's  data  indicate  that  Bell  monopoly  rates  are  more  than 
double  what  the  system  can  be  operated  for  either  in  the  towns  or  in  the  large 
cities,  even  considering  the  fact  that  the  larger  the  city,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  higher  must  be  the  rate  for  the  telephone — exactly  the  opposite  principle  that 
applies  to  most  services.  The  more  dense  the  business  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
lignt  the  lower  should  be  the  charge,  other  things  equal;  but  the  more  dense  the 
business  in  a  telephone  exchange  the  higher  must  be  the  charge,  other  things 
being  equal,  because  more  complicated  arrangements  must  be  made  to  connect 
the  Afferent  subscribers.  That  is,  if  you  have  10,000  subscribers,  each  one  may 
call  for  communication  with  any  one  of  nearly  10,000  others;  whereas  if  you 
have  only  1,000  subscribers,  each  one  is  limited  in  his  calls  to  999;  so  it  is  more 
complex  and  more  costly  with  a  large  system.  In  small  places  an  average  charge 
of  $8  to  $12  or  $15  a  year,  according  to  conditions  of  the  locality,  is  sufficient,  and 
those  charges  are  actually  in  successful  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  small  telephone  system,  private  system,  in  Kansas  which  operates  and 
makes  a  profit  of  10  or  12  per  cent  on  the  capital,  and  their  rates  only  average 
about  $12  or  $15  per  year  on  their  phones.  The  fair  cost  of  maintenance  and 
oi)eration  runs  from  $9  to  $12  per  'phone  in  an  exchange  of  moderate  size,  and 
double  that  in  a  big  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  the  matter  of  the  Washington  prices  here  be 
in  some  way  modified  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our  telephone  wires  are 
underground,  but  if  they  were  put  overhead A.  (Interrupnng.)  In  Stock- 
holm also  the  wires  are  underground. 

Q.  So  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  installation  underground  does  not  make  a 
greater  cost  there  for  the  use  of  the  'phone? — A.  It  adds  something  to  the  first 
cost,  but  the  system  needs  less  repairs,  and  in  the  end  the  result  is  not  very 
different. 

I  might  mention  one  or  two  facts  as  to  the  service  in  the  public  systems.  In 
Belgium  you  can  send  your  telegrams  free;  in  France  you  can  also  send  tele- 
grams free.  In  England  also  you  can  send  telegrams  free  over  the  telephone,  and 
you  can  alpo  telephone  messages  to  be  sent  out  for  6  cents  in  England,  and  such 
messages  are  sent  to  the  subscriber  free.  In  Germany  it  costs  2  cents  plus  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  for  each  word  to  telephone  a  message,  telephone  a  telegram,  or  tele- 
phone a  letter.  You  go  to  your  telephone  and  send  a  letter  for  2  cents  and  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  for  each  word,  and  the  clerk  at  the  other  end  writes  it  down  and  x>osts 
the  letter;  you  have  to  pay  postage  in  addition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  it  may  not  be  quite  clear  about  telephoning  a 
message.  What  do  you  mean  by  telephoning  a  message? — A.  Suppose  I  want  to 
send  a  message  to  someone.  I  do  not  have  a  telegraph  office  in  my  house,  but  I 
have  a  telephone.  I  will  go  to  my  phone  and  telephone  whatever  message  I  want 
to  send.  Instead  of  having  to  go  out  to  a  telegraph  office  and  write  it,  I  simply 
go  to  a  telephone  and  telephone  to  the  clerk  at  the  other  end  that  message;  he 
takes  it  down  and  sends  it  by  messenger  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or 
he  sends  it  to  a  telegraph  office  and  it  is  sent  by  telegraph,  or  he  telephones  it  to 
the  telegraph  office  directly,  or  I  can  be  connected  directly  with  the  telegraph 
office  and  they  write  it  down  there  and  send  it  at  once. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  it  be  possible  in  this  city ,  Professor ,  to  furnish 
a  pnone,  house  or  business,  say  for  $30  or  $35,  unlimited? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bell  companies  think  they  can  not  fiimish  service  at 
such  rates  is  the  state  of  their  capitalization.    The  water  in  their  system  is  hard 
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to  deal  with.  Dropsy  is  an  inconvenient  affliction  for  a  company  as  well  as  for  a 
man.  For  example,  the  New  England  Telephone  Company  (operating  in  Boston 
and  other  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Cinglana)  is  capitalized  at 
more  than  |800  a  line,  whereas  President  Hoi  brook  finds  that  the  system  could 
be  duplicated  for  less  than  $100  a  line — there  is  an  excess  charge  of  $\0  or  $12  per 
phone  year.  Then  the  *'  general  expenses,"  salaries  of  managers  and  officers,  and 
other  offlce  and  general  expenses  amoimt  to  a  sum  almost  as  great  as  the  whole 
sum  put  down  to  *'  operating  expenses  "  proper.  For  each  subscriber's  station  in 
the  New  England  Comx>any,  the  average  receipts  are  $58  per  phone  year.  At  least 
$10  must  be  deducted  on  account  of  overcapitalization,  and  $5  or  $6  more  on 
account  of  excessive  office  charges.  The  ''  operating  expenses  "  proper  are  stated 
at  about  $11  per  station  and  maintenancis  at  $24.  The  report  does  not  state  just 
what  items  go  to  make  up  this  maintenance  account,  and  it  is  so  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  public  systems  as  to  indicate  that  it  i^ 
affected  by  the  common  corporation  custom  of  charging  up  to  maintenance  large 
amounts  that  ought  to  go  into  the  extension  and  improvement  account.  A  main- 
tenance charge  that  would  duplicate  the  entire  system  in  about  4  years  is  certainly 
very  high.  The  probabilities  are  that  an  allowance  of  $11  for  average  operating 
expenses  per  phone  year,  $4  for  general  expenses,  $15  for  maintenance,  including 
depreciation,  and  $5  for  interest,  making  a  total  of  $85  per  year,  constitute 
sufficient  charges  even  in  a  very  large  city. 

I  am  aware  that  in  Manning  t*.  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company 
(28  Wash.  Law  Rep.,  97)  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  held 
unconstitutional  an  act  of  Ck>ngress  fixing  maximum  telephone  charges  in  Wash- 
ington at  $50  a  year  with  1  telephone  on  a  wire,  $40  with  2  telephones  on  a  wire, 
$80  with  3  telephones  on  a  wire,  and  $25  with  4  or  more  on  the  same  wire  (30  Stat.  L. , 
637, 538,  chap.  540,  June  30, 1898) ,  but  a  careful  reading  discloses  sufficient  evidence 
on  the  face  of  the  opinion  to  invalidate  the  decision  when  the  case  comes  before 
the  court  of  last  resort,  the  supreme  court  of  public  opinion.  The  ground  of 
decision  was  that  the  rates  fixed  by  Congress  were  unreasonably  low,  the  evidence 
being  the  testimony  and  accounts  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company,  doing  business  in  Washington.  In  1898  the  company  had  a  little  over 
2,000  telephones  in  use.  It  had  been  receiving  $185  for  a  business  phone,  and  liad 
averaged  $100  income  for  every  phone  in  use.  It  was  estimated  that  the  new  law 
would  reduce  the  average  receipts  to  $47  per  phone.  The  company  was  paying 
about  i20  per  phone  in  interest  and  dividends,  and  $8.50  per  phone  to  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  and  the  Western  Electric  for  receivers  and  transmitters  used 
by  subscribers,  drops  on  the  switchboard  in  the  central  offiecand  the  use  of  patents 
the  Bell  Company  may  hereafter  acquire.  li  claimed  an  average  annual  working 
expense  of  $71.20  per  phone.  The  capitalization  was  $470  per  phone  ($100  bonds 
and  $370  stock). 

Now  let  us  look  at  these  items  in  the  light  of  other  facts  stated  in  the  opinion. 
The  actual  value  of  the  plant  was  found  to  be  $441,436  as  against  $950,000  capi- 
talization, or  less  than  $220  real  capital  per  phone,  instead  of  the  $470  of  existing 
stock  and  bonds,  making  the  fair  capital  charge  not  over  $10  per  phone,  instead 
of  $20.  But,  further,  a  very  large  part  of  the  $220  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plant  was  not  used  anywhere  near  up  to  its  capacity,  and  this  in  turn  was  probably 
due  to  'the  high  rates  maintained  oy  the  company.  A  large  part  of  the  capital 
outlay  was  for  underground  construction,  putting  in  vitrified  terra  cotta  aiicts 
under  asphalt  pavements.  The  court  said  that  ''the  cost  of  additional  ducts  to 
provide  for  future  growth  of  business  is  very  trifling,  and  it  is  in  evidence  that 
some  3,000  or  4,000  subscribers  could  be  served  by  cables  to  be  drawn  in  the 
vacant  ducts  now  maintained; "  that  is,  the  business  could  be  doubled  or  trebled 
without  more  ducts,  and  even  further  increase  could  be  provided  for  at  trifling 
expense.  If  the  rates  enacted  by  Congress  had  been  i)ut  in  operation,  the  sub- 
scription lists  would  doubtless  have  expanded  greatly,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  real  capital  per  phone  would  have  been  speedily  reduced  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100,  or  $150  at  most,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Washington  is  a  '*  city  of 
magnificent  distances."  I  know  the  judge  doubted  any  substantial  increase  of 
subscribers  through  lower  rates,  but  the  facts  prove  that  the  doubt  was  not  well 
based.  The  following  table  presents  a  few  of^  the  facts  bearing  on  the  relation 
between  rates  and  the  use  of  the  telephone: 
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Washington  (1886) 

Stockholm  i 

Christianiai 

Trondhjemi 

Beme^ , 

Zurich! 

Berlin! 

Copenhagen 

Amsterdam 

Paris! 

Greater  London . . 
Greater  Boeton  . . . 
Greater  New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


Relative 
size. 


y» 

7 

IVj 

2 
10 
22 

4 
IS 

6 

5 


Rates. 


S36  to  f  136;  9100  aver 
age. 

t20  average 

122  average 

$13  average 

$10  upward 

$10  upward 

$36 

$41 

$60  to  iVob! ".'.!!! !".!!! 
$78 

$100 

$25  to  $150 

$90  to  $240 

$60  to  $176 

$60  to  $250 


Number 
of  per- 
sons to 
1  tele- 
phone. 


120 

28 

90 

38 

40 

60 

60 

70 

160 

170 

700 

60 

120 

130 

170 


!  These  cities  have  public  systems,  the  others  have  private  plants.  The  American  figures  relate  to 
1897  and  1808,  the  year  of  the  Washington  discussion.  The  European  figures  are  a  little  earlier  and 
therefore  probably  less  favorable  to  them,  as  the  use  of  the  telephone  grows  each  year.  In  the  column 
of  sise,  Washington  has  been  taken  as  the  unit  and  the  other  cities  classed  according  to  their  relative 
size  as  compared  with  Washington;  Zurich,  half  the  size  of  Washington;  Copenhagen,  one  and  a 
third  times  as  la^e  as  Washington;  Philadelphia  five  times  as  large,  etc. 

The  evidence  is  that  low  charges,  whether  in  cities  larger  or  smaller  or  the  same 
size  as  Washington,  induce  far  larger  nse  of  the  telephone  than  exists  in  Wash- 
ington, such  larger  nse  being  found  as  an  accompaniment  of  low  rates  in  cities 
of  vastly  less  general  intelligence  and  prosperitv  than  Washington,  and  in  cities 
having  private  plants  as  well  as  those  having  puolic  svstems;  whereas  in  f  oreisp 
cities,  like  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  London,  naving  high  charges  (though  only 
one  as  high  as  Washington)  show  a  lower  use  of  the  telephone  than  Washington, 
and  the  same  is  true  oi  American  Bell  cities,  excepting  JBoston,  which,  being  the 
hub  not  only  of  the  universe  but  of  the  telephone  business,  and  a  city  of  great 
prosperity  and  unsurpassed  intelligence,  naturally  breaks  the  record. 

In  Bocnester,  N.  YT,  a  city  of  162,000  people,  or  about  three-fifths  the  size  of 
Washington,  there  is  an  independent  t>elephone  company  with  rates  of  $36  and 
$48,  on  which  8  per  cent  dividends  are  made  on  a  large  body  of  stock,  all  of  which 
is  water,  as  the  oonds  more  than  cover  the  value  of  the  plant.  With  these  rates, 
which  are  still  too  high,  there  is  one  subscriber  in  Rochester  to  each  40  persons, 
showing  that  witili  anything  approaching  reasonable  rates  our  people  become 
large  users  of  the  telephone. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  and  the  whole  body  of  existing  telephone  data,  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  lowering  the  rates  to  the  Congressional 
level  of  $25  to  $50  would  very  largely  increase  the  number  of  subscribers,  proba- 
bly doubling  the  use  of  the  telephone,  and  perhaps  trebling  it  within  2  or  3  years. 
The  judge  said  that  the  court  must  take ''  care  not  to  intrench  upon  the  authority 
of  the  law-making  power,  not  to  disregard  the  statute  under  consideration,  unless 
it  be  unnii8toA;a&22^  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  law."  Yet  the  court  refused 
to  consider  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the  probable  increase  of  business  and  decided 
it  upon  facts  relating  to  the  preceding  years  under  high  rates.  Suppose  the  law 
in  Hungary  establishing  the  zone  system,  reducing  rates  40  to  80  per  cent,  had 
applied  to  a  private  system  of  railways  instead  of  a  public  system,  and  the  rail- 
roads had  brought  the  matter  into  court,  claiming  that  the  law  confiscated  their 
property,  saying  that  since  they  had  only,  been  making  ordinary  interest  on  their 
cajntal  at  the  old  rates,  they  would  surely  make  a  loss  on  the  new  tariff  averaging 
less  than  half  the  old  one.  The  companies  would  have  made  out  their  case  on 
the  basis  of  existing  rates  and  business,  and  the  law  would  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  on  the  principle  of  this  Washington  decision,  and  yet  the  law  was 
so  far  from  being  umistakably  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  law  a^inst  confisca- 
tion that  the  actual  result  of  putting  the  law  in  operation  was  an  increase  of  net 
earnings  instead  of  a  loss,  as  had  been  expected.  It  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the 
effect  of  such  a  lowering  of  rates  either  in  the  railroad  or  the  telephone  field, 
wherefore  the  court  can  not  Imow  that  such  a  law  as  that  relating  to  the  Wash- 
ington telephone  is  '*  unmistakably'^  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  The  true 
plan  in  such  a  case  is  to  enforce  the  law  for  a  reasonable  time,  until  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  effect  of  the  law  is  to  deprive  the  company  of  a  reasonable  return — 
clear  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  as  a  matter  of  supposition  or  inference  from 
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more  or  less  irrelevant  data.  Then  the  law  may  rightly  be  declared  nnconstita- 
tional.  and  the  company  jshoald  have  the  right  to  collect  from  the  Government 
whatever  damages  have  been  inflicted  ^upon  it  by  the  said  enforcement,  but  if 
upon  fair  and  honest  trial  the  law  justifies  itself,  it  should  be  continued  in  force. 

In  the  Wellman  case  (143  U.  S.,  339)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
clearly  recognized  the  principle  that  the  increase  of  business  from  lowered  rates 
must  De  taken  into  account,  and  made  this  principle  one  ground  for  refusing  to 
hold  void  a  railway  law  of  Michigan  fixing  maximum  passenger  rates  at  2  cents  a 
mile.  In  Indiana  a  statute  fixing  the  rent  of  a  telephone  at  not  over  $3  a  month, 
or  $36  a  year,  has  been  held  valid,  although  the  company  in  suit  was  charging 
$11.16  a  month,  or  $134  a  year,  and  claimed  it  was  only  making  reasonable  profits 
and  could  not  manage  on  $36  a  year. 

To  return  to  the  Washingfton  items.  It  is  probable  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Congressional  rates  would  double  or  treble  tne  business  and  bring  the  real  capital 
per  phone  down  to  $100  or  near  it,  thereby  reducing  capital  charges  from  $20  to 
$5  or  $6  per  phone. 

The  $8.50  monopoly  tribute  to  the  Bell  and  Western  Electric  is  almost  wholly 
an  unjustifiable  charge  under  an  agreement  made  years  ago  under  pressure  of  the 
fact  that  the  Washington  company,  like  those  in  most  other  Amencan  cities,  are 
really  subsidiary  Bell  interests,  or  branches  of  one  big  monopoly. 

The  claim  of  $71  per  phone  for  working  expenses  is  absurd  m  my  judgment. 
Compare  it  with  the  working  expenses  of  $6.43  reported  in  this  same  city  of 
Washington  for  the  telephones  of  the  widely  scattered  buildings  connected  with 
the  Interior  Department's  exchange  above  mentioned,  and  the  difference  makes 
the  $71  claim  incredible.  Remember  that  this  same  private  telephone  interest 
which  now  claims  it  can  not  reduce  rates  because  its  $100  of  average  receipts  is 
only  just  enough  to  cover  cost  of  working  and  capital  charges  made  a  similar 
claim  when  the  Department  of  the  Interior  asked  for  reduction  6  years  ago,  and 
yet  when  the  Government  put  in  its  own  phones  the  service  cost  only  $10.25  for 
maintenance,  operating  cost,  depreciation,  and  interest,  in  place  of  $75  per  phone 
formerly  paid.  The  claim  of  the  company  in  1894  that  it  could  not  reduce  its 
charges  of  $60  to  $135  for  these  phones  has  been  conclusively  proved  erroneous, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  familiar  with  telephone  data 
that  its  present  claim  is  also  erroneous.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Bell  interest  was  charging  $36  to  $48,  and  claimed  it  could  not  reduce  rates, 
and  yet  the  people  are  now  actually  obtaining  equally  good  service  for  $3  a  year 
residence  and  $18  for  a  business  place,  and  a  small  surplus  is  realized  even  at  these 
rates.  Bell  estimates  are  clearly  unreliable.  Considering  the  length  of  time  the 
Bell  companies  have  been  in  operation,  they  seem  to  know  remarkably  little  about 
the  business  when  it  comes  to  reducing  rates. 

With  the  fine  underground  system  established  in  Washington  repairs  and 
maintenance  should  cost  comparatively  little,  and  the  operating  expenses  are  not 
very  heavy.  All  lines  go  to  tne  central  station,  where  one  operator  manages  100 
lines,  and  the  public  stations  in  hotels,  etc. ,  are  managed  on  the  nickel  or  dime  in 
the  slot  machine  plan  instead*of  having  paid  attendants  as  in  Boston  and  many 
other  cities.  The  $71 1  believe  to  be  more  than  double  the  fair  figure  for  working 
exx)enses.  Companies  have  many  ways  of  adjusting  their  accounts  so  as  to  show 
large  expenses  and  small  profits.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  charge  the  cost  of 
extensions  and  repairs  to  maintenance  and  operation.  Sometimes  quite  ethereal 
expenses  are  put  down  in  the  material  column.  For  example,  last  year  in  examin- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  Boston  gas  companies  an  item  of  **  $15,000  for  gas  mains*' 
was  found  to  cover  such  expenses  as  $1,200  to  Mr.  L,  $1,500  to  Mr.  M,  etc.— L 
and  M  being  gas  lobbyists  at  the  statehouse.  This  year  it  is  stated  on  the  author- 
ity of  one  of  the  directors  of  another  gas  company  that  $1,000,000  is  charged  on 
the  books  of  that  company  to  an  account  that  did  not  receive  a  dollar  of  the 
money,  which  was  abstracted  and  used  for  illegitimate  purposes.  Corporation 
accounts  are  very  unreliable  affairs.  And  this  Chesapeake  ana  Potomac  Company 
has  had,  without  any  unlawful  abstraction  of  money,  special  opportunities  of 
erroneous  accounting  as  to  the  capitalization  and  expenses  in  Washington.  These 
special  facilities  arise  from  the  fact  that  Washington  is  only  part  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  company,  the  stock  for  its  whole  territory  bsin^  $2,650,000,  and 
for  Washington  alone  $750,000.  A  small  percentage  of  error  m  apportioning 
expenditures  as  between  Washington  and  tne  outside  territory  of  the  company 
might  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  Washington  results. 

I  believe  the  Manning  decision  was  a  judicial  blockade  of  a  just  law.  There 
was  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  Congressional  rates  were  too  low,  while,  as  the 
court  admitted,  there  was  evidence  **  that  in  many  cities  in  this  country,  and  also 
in  Europe,  telephone  service  is  supplied  by  the  government  or  by  corporations  at 
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rates  which  appear  to  be  less  than  those  fixed  by  this  act/'  and  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  eviaence  not  referred  to  in  the  case  which  tends  to  show  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  company's  claims  and  the  fairness  of  the  law.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  well-known  power  of  giant  corporations  to  tangle  a  court  with  ex  parte 
statistics,  and  claim  protection  against  possible  loss,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
wise  to  provfde  in  such  acts  that  the  law  shall  be  enforced  for  a  year  or  two  under 
a  guaranty  that  the  Government  would  make  good  anv  deficit  resulting  from  the 
legislative  rates  causing  the  income  to  fall  below  working  expenses  and  fair  cap- 
ital charges,  providing  such  deficit  occurs  in  spite  of  reasonable  efforts  to  make 
the  new  rates  successful,  and  is  ascertained  upon  accounts  carefully  watched  day 
by  day  by  a  public  officer  with  full  powers  of  inspection,  both  of  the  accounts  and 
the  manner  of  conducting  business.  In  some  way  the  public  must  take  the  risk 
of  such  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  else  the  courts  will  stand  between 
the  corporations  and  the  law.  For  while  the  judges  say  that  the  law  must  be 
unmistakably  contrary  to  the  Constitution  to  be  void,  they  frequently  act  on  the 
principle  that  it  will  be  void  if  the  companies  can  make  it  appear  doubtful  whether 
the  new  rates  will  yield  a  profit.  Through  ^me  such  modification  as  I  have  just 
suggested,  or  by  frequent  small  reductions,  the  regulative  x>ower  may  make  itself 
felt;  but  the  only  clear,  clean,  certain,  and  complete  solution  is  public  ownership. 
After  making  this  statement  regarding  the  Manning  case,  I  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Holbrook,  of  the  Massachusetts  Telephone  Company,  the  question  of  the 
credibility  of  the  $71  charge  for  working  expenses  under  Washington  conditions. 
His  reply  was  that  the  said  claim  was  not  only  absurd  but  pathetic,  and  not  only 

gathetic  but  humorous;  pathetic  that  a  claim  nearly  three  times  the  reasonable 
gure  should  be  made,  and  humorous  that  men  in  authority  could  be  made  to 
believe  such  a  claim.  With  underground  wires  in  a  plant  like  tnat  of  Washing- 
ton, the  fair  charge  for  maintenance  and  operation  would  be  about  $25,  according 
to  President  Holbrook.  In  Montreal,  a  city  about  the  same  size  as  Washington, 
with  wires  largely  under^ound,  a  good  profit  is  made  on  a  $50  telephone  rate 
established  by  the  Dominion  Government.  In  Rochester,  a  city  of  162,000  people, 
the  independent  telephone  company  has  3,600  subscribers,  and  the  Bell  has 
dropped  to  400  The  cost  of  the  independent  compan  v's  lines  has  been  a  good  deal 
less  than  $100  a  line.  The  plant  is  bonded  for  $400,000.  and  the  stock  is  $400,000, 
a  capitalization  nearly  three  times  the  real  value  of  the  plant,  yet  the  company 
pays  8  per  cent  dividends  with  rates  of  $36  and  $48  per  telephone  year.  Referring 
to  the  New  England  Telephone  Company,  President  Holbrook  says:  **  The  cost  of 
operating  they  claim  is  $1 1  a  phone:  the  cost  of  maintenance,  $24  a  phone.  Their 
general  expense,  including  taxes,  is  about  $11  a  phone.  Now  these  figures  are 
excessive.  There  is  an  overcharge  on  maintenance  of  $13.50  per  phone,  which  is 
due  to  the  necessity  of  their  building  old-fashioned  and  worn  out  plants  entirely 
over.  They  are  obliged  to  pay  $4  a  year  royalty  on  each  phone,  $2  extra  on  taxes 
per  phone,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  stocked  and  bonded  at  $300  a  phone; 
whereas  $100  would  rebuild,  and  in  an  entirely  modem  way,  their  entire  system. 
A  capital  charge  of  $12  in  excess  is  therefore  put  against  each  phone.  In  other 
words  (taking  all  the  facts  into  account),  the  New  England  company  is  handi- 
capi>ed  to  the  extent  of  about  $31.50  a  phone.''  As  the  New  En^and  company 
averages  $58  per  phone,  this  opinion  of  fhresident  Ilolbrook  would  indicate  ^6.50 
as  the  normal  average  charge  for  that  comx>any's  exchanges,  which  more  than 
confirms  my  own  estimates  stated  above. 

FURTHER  OBJECTIONS. 

When  the  English  Government  began  to  consider  the  absorption  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  telegraph  companies  used  every  effort  to  prevent  and  impede  the 
reform.    The  obiections  they  raised  were: 

1.  It  was  not  the  Gk>vemment*s  brsiness  to  telegraph. 

2.  There  would  be  a  loss  if  it  did. 

3.  The  telegraph  would  be  better  conducted  under  prvat«  enterprise. 

4.  The  GK>vemment  rates  would  be  hieher. 

5.  And  the  use  of  the  telegraph  would  <^.ecrease. 

6.  The  Ghovernment  service  would  be  nonprogressive — no  stimulus  to  inven- 
tion, etc. 

7.  The  secrecy  of  messages  would  be  violated. 

8.  The  telegraph  would  be  used  as  a  party  machine. 

9.  The  Government  could  not  be  suea. 

10.  To  establish  a  public  tele^aph  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  interfer- 
ence with  private  interests.  The  companies  had  risked  their  capital  in  the  new 
enterprise,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  get  their  reward  the  Cfbvernment  was 
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going  to  take  the  business  away  from  them — ^private  enterprise  experimented 
and  the  people  wanted  to  steal  the  fruit. 

These  objections  are  very  familiar.  Our  monopolists  know  them  by  heart,  and 
use  them  over  and  over,  taking  no  notice  of  the  answers  to  them,  no  matter  how 
manv  times  they  are  refuted.  It  is  easy  to  answer  them  a  priori  and  the  over- 
whelming demonstration  of  their  falsity  by  the  actual  experience  of  England 
ought  to  have  buried  them  forever  beyond  the  possibility  of  disinterment: 

1.  It  is  the  Qovemment's  business  to  transmit  intelligence,  and  that  business 
includes  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  all  other  appropriate  means  of  transmission. 

2.  If  rates  remained  the  same,  an  increase  of  profit  instead  of  a  loss  was  to  be 
expected  by  reason  of  the  economies  that  would  result  from  a  united  teleffraph  in 
combination  with  the  postal  service.  The  people  could  keep  rates  up  and  realize 
a  large  profit,  or  put  rates  down,  thereby  mcreasing  the  usefulness  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  taking  their  profit  in  the  form  of  more  and  better  service  for  the  same 
money.  They  did  the  latter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  saved  at  the 
lowest  estimate  $150,000,000  in  30  years.  The  telegraphing  thev  have  done  would 
have  cost  them  at  least  $150,000,000  more  than  it  has  cost,  including  expenses  of 
operation,  extensions,  repairs,  interest  on  the  capital,  water  purchase,  and  all. 

8.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  manager  appointed  and  x>aid  by  himself,  and  whose 
avowed  interest  and  effort  are  to  line  liis  own  pocket  with  the  utmost  possible 
"giltiness"  consistent  with  his  personal  safety — it  stands  to  reason  that  such  a 
manager  will  not  conduct  your  telegraph  or  any  other  business  of  yours  as  well  as 
you  can  do  it  yourself  or  have  it  done  by  your  own  agent.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  public  telegraph  service  turned  out  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  private  tele- 
graph service  i^ording  to  the  universal  verdict  of  the  English  people.  Com- 
plaints of  inaccuracy  ceased,  and  instead  of  the  old  delays  we  fina  a  service  as 
prompt  as  that  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  **  The  service  is  performed  with 
the  most  perfect  punctuality. "  (U.  S.  Consular  Report  on  the  English  Telegraph , 
Consular  Kepts.,  vol.  47,  p.  565,  1895.) 

4.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Government  rates  would  be  lower, 
because  the  Government  would  work  at  cost,  and  would,  moreover,  secure  an 
absolute  economy  relatively  to  private  corporations  in  the  conduct  of  the  tele- 
grapli.  In  fact,  the  rates  dropped  at  once  one-third  to  one-half,  and  afterwards 
the  ordinary  inland  rate  was  again  reduced  almost  one-half. 

5.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  doubled  the  first  year. 

6.  The  Government  service  has  adopted  new  inventions  and  shown  a  progres- 
sive spirit  in  respect  to  employees,  as  well  as  the  service  of  the  public. 

7.  There  has  been  no  complaint  of  violation  of  secrecy. 

8.  Nor  the  least  suspicion  of  partisan  use. 

9.  The  Government  can  be  sued  and  is  sued.  Claims  against  the  GK)vemment 
are  tried  judicially  the  same  as  other  claims. 

10.  Interference  with  private  interests  to  accomplish  a  public  good  is  not  arbi- 
trary and  unjust.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  justice  and  ffood  government.  The 
private  interests  of  gamblers,  saloon  keepers,  opium  sellers,  shipowners,  house 
builders,  powder  makers,  bone  grinders,  grain-elevator  men,  etc. — private  inter- 
ests both  good  and  bad — are  interfered-  with  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare. 
Telegraph  interests  form  no  exception.  The  companies  had  already  received 
lar^e  returns  on  their  investment,  and  would  receive  full  compensation  for  their 
capital  when  the  public  took  their  plant — more  than  full  compensation,  as  it 
turned  out. 

There  is  really  no  force  at  all  in  the  current  objections  to  public  ownership 
aside  from  the  patronage  question,  which  is  covered  by  the  merit  system  of  civfl 
service  and  the  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  wealthy  classes  to  the  side  of  good 
government  and  honest  administration,  which  accompanies  the  establishment  of 
public  operation. 

THE  ITALIAN  COMMISSION. 

The  report  of  the  Italian  commission  of  1880  is  often  referred  to  as  proving  the 
case  for  privave  railways,  being  ranked  as  the  strongest  document  in  existence 
against  the  doctrine  of  public  ownership.  Even  Professor  Hadley ,  now  President 
of  Yale,  lays  much  stress  on  this  report  as  a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  public  rail- 
ways. The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  report  has  little  real  bearing  on  the  relative 
value  of  public  and  private  systems,  and  while  the  commission  decides  in  favor 
of  leasing  the  Italian  roads  to  private  companies,  its  conclusions  are  practically 
worthless  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  (1)  because  the  reasons  given  by  the  com- 
mission for  its  decision  are  partly  false,  invalid  on  their  face,  and  partly  inappli- 
cable to  this  country;  (2)  because  the  commission  lacked  almost  the  whole  of  the 
important  facts  and  experiences  that  have  since  demonstrated  the  superiority 
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of  public  railways,  and  (3)  becanse  the  commission  was  appointed  on  purpose  to 
make  the  decision  it  did  make,  the  commissioners  being  selected  with  rerorence 
to  the  conclusion  desired  by  the  appointing  power. 

The  commission  based  its  conclusion  mainly  upon  three  propositions:  (1^  That 
the  credit  and  finances  of  the  Italian  Government  were  too  weak  to  make  it  wise 
to  undertake  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  needing,  as  they  did,  large  sums  for 
improvements  and  extensions,  and  strong  financial  backing  to  steady  their  opera- 
tions under  the  fluctuations  of  traffic;  this  was  the  principal  reason  on  which 
the  commission  acted,  and  it  is  a  reason  that  is  clearly  inapplicable  to  this  countrv; 
(2)  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  a  brief  experience  with  direct  operation  in  nortn- 
ern  Italy  (1878-1881),  the  said  results  being  due  partljr  to  the  fact  that  the  lines 
came  to  the  GK)vemment  from  the  private  companies  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  x>artly  to  the  fact  that  the  road,  naving  been  part  of  an  Austrian  system,  was 
officered  throughout  by  Austrians,  who  were,  of  course,  displaced  en  masse  when 
the  road  was  taken  by  the  Italian  Government,  as  it  could  not  trust  the  loyalty 
of  such  employees,  the  result  being  that  all  the  most  valuable  officers  and 
employees  were  swept  away  and  their  places  filled  by  occu\>ants  in  large  part 
green  and  unfit:  (3)  the  idea  that  '*  State  operation  is  more  expensive  than  pri- 
vate," a  statement  the  commission  thought  it  nad  succeeded  in  proving  by  showing 
that  the  percentage  of  ox)erating  expenses  to  receipts  was  lower  with  private 
companies  than  with  State  systems  in  a  few  cases  which  were  given  as  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  only  evidence,  of  the  conclusion  as  to  cheapness.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses  to  income  may  be  low,  not  because 
of  economy  in  operation,  but  because  the  rates  are  high,  and  vice  versa  the  percen- 
tage of  operating  expenses  to  income  may  be  high,  not  because  of  lack  of  economy, 
but  because  the  rates  and  fares  are  low;  if  the  rates  were  so  low  that  they  just 
paid  the  cost  of  operation  the  operating  expenses  would  be  100  per  cent  of  the 
income,  although  the  roads  might  be  managed  more  economicallv  than  another 
system  where  the  rates  were  high  enough  to  make  the  income  double  the  operating 
cost  and  the  coefficient  of  operation  50  per  cent  instead  of  100  per  cent.  No  con- 
clusions as  to  economy  can  be  drawn  from  the  percentage  of  ox)erating  cost  to 
income  without  a  careful  comparison  of  rates,  volume  of  business,  grades,  cost  of 
fuel,  labor,  etc.,  elements  which  may  make  the  percentage  of  operation  vary  from 
40  to  100  per  cent  on  different  lines  in  the  same  railroad  system  under  the  very 
same  management,  and  as  the  Italian  commission  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  those 
elements  in  their  study  of  economy,  but  based  their  whole  argument  upon  a  com- 
parison of  x)ercentages  of  operating^  expense  to  income  without  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences of  rates  ana  conditions  behind  those  percentages,  their  conclusion  on  this 
matter  is  entirely  worthless. 

It  must  be  remembered,  further,  that  the  Italian  commission  did  not  possess 
the  light  we  have  to-day.  Prussia  had  not  made  her  remarkable  success  with 
State  roads  when  the  commission  gathered  its  testimonv;  the  law  had  been  passed. 
but  the  roads  had  not  been  taken  over.  Austria  had  not  established  her  great 
public  svstem  either,  having  only  one-eleventh  of  the  railways  when  the  commis- 
sion gathered  its  facts.  The  zone  tariff,  with  its  wonderful  developments  and 
simplifications,  did  not  come  till  1889.  Switzerland  had  not  then  voted  2  to  1  for 
public  ownership,  after  studying  the  question  deeply  for  many  years.  The 
achievements  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  republics  were  not  m  evidence. 

Finally,  it  is  charged  on  high  authority  that  the  commission  was  packed  with 
railway  men  and  agents  of  those  who  desired  to  lease  and  operate  the  roads, 
instead  of  having  the  Government  take  charge  of  them.  (See  (Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  July,  1887,  article  by  Simon  Sterne.)  The  railway  promoters 
wanted  the  lease,  and  the  Government  desired  it  also,  in  order  to  get  funds  for 
other  purposes,  so  the  Government  and  the  railway  men  united  to  secure  a  com- 
mission that  would  render  a  report  justifying  the  lease.  "  Soon  after  the  report 
was  made,  Simon  Sterne,  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  being  in 
Italy  as  the  confidential  agent  of  President  Cleveland,  received  trustworthy 
insiae  information  that  the  commission  was  appointed  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  make  the  sort  of  report  it  did  in  order  to  enable  the  Government  to 
lease  the  roads  and  obtain  thereby  much-needed  funds  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.*'  (Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis  at  Massachusetts  Legislative  Hearing, 
March  20,  1900.) 

REGULATION. 

On  the  subject  of  regulation,  ^^hich  is  the  last  objection  I  will  speak  of,  I  would 
like  to  remark  that  the  plea  that  regulation  is  sufficient  to  solve  the  problem  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  true,  for  this  reason:  Regulation  can  not  overcome  the  antag- 
onism of  interest  between  owners  and  the  public,  nor  the  congestion  of  wealth 
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and  power,  nor  the  aristocratic  tendency.  We  have  antagonism,  wealth  conges- 
tion, and  aristocracy  instead  of  harmony,  diffusion,  and  democrac^y,  which  are 
secured  by  a  normal  public  institution  in  far  greater  degi*ee,  at  least,  than  they 
can  be  secured  under  private  ownership.  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  business 
in  modem  times  that  property  is  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  its  owner; 
and  our  business  ethics  compel  the  managers  of  private  systems  to  manage  them 
in  private  interests;  and  the  same  business  ethics  would  impel  the  managers  of 
the  public  system  with  the  same  earnestness  and  honesty  to  administer  the  sys* 
tem  in  the  public  interest. 

THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Passing  to  the  tele^aph,  I  would  first  like  to  say  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  it  seems  really  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  a  i)Ostal  telegraph  system.  The  Constitution  not  merely  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment a  right  to  administer  the  means  of  communicating  intelligence,  but  the 
provision  is  mandatory ,  and  is  so  understood  by  j urists .  Congress  is  bidden  to  sup- 
ply the  people  with  means  of  communication.  Now,  it  is  a  f  undamentfd  principle 
of  the  law  of  agency  that  an  agent  or  trustee  is  bound  to  use  the  best  means  rea- 
sonably attainable  for  the  purpose  of  his  agencv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  section  of  the  Constitution  do  you  refer  to? — 
A.  The  section  which  deals  with  post-offices  and  post-roads.  I  will  give  an  author- 
ity for  this  in  a  moment.  When  the  stage  coach  was  replaced  by  steam  railways 
and  the  ordinary  sailing  ship  by  the  steamboat,  it  became  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
adopt  those  improved  means  for  the  transmission  of  the  people*s  mail,  and  they 
did  use  those  means.  When  the  electric  telegraph  was  invented  and  came 
into  use,  and  when  the  telephone  was  invented  and  came  into  use,  it  was  equally 
the  duty  of  this  trustee  to  adopt  the  new  and  improved  methods  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence.  That  duty  has  been  recognized  and  strongly  emphasized  in 
one  of  the  reports  to  Congress  made  some  years  ago,  and  as  the  matter  is  very 
important,  I  will  give  you  the  reference;  House  Report  187,  Twenty-eighth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  pages  1  to  8. 

Q.  Is  it  a  majority  or  a  minority  report?  It  was  a  committee  report,  as  I  under- 
stand.— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  majority  report. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Please  read  the. paragraph. 

The  Witness.  (Reading:)  *'  The  Government  is  authorized  and  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  carry  intelligence.  The  functions  thus  devolved  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  performing  for  the  people  the  office  of  universal  letter  carrier  and  news 
carrier  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  consequence  in  every  light  in  which  it  can 
be  viewed.  The  bare  fact  that  our  ancestors  refused  to  leave  it  dependent  on 
individual  enterprise  or  State  control,  and  rested  it  expressly  in  Congress,  abun- 
dantly attested  their  anxious  sense  of  its  importance  and  their  conviction  of  the 
impracticability  of  reiilizing  the  requisite  public  advantage  from  it  otherwise  than 
by  giving  it  Federal  lodgment  and  administration.  But  though  not  anticipated  or 
foreseen,  these  new  and  improved  modes  were  as  clearly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution  as  were  the  older  and  less  perfect  ones  with  which  our  ancestors 
were  familiar;  and  there  being  no  doubt  entertained,  either  on  this  point  or  as  to 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  lay  hold  of  the  best  and  most  rapid  methods 
of  transmission  which  tlie  improvement  of  the  age  puts  in  its  reach,  steam  power 
commended  itself  at  once  to  adoption  and  has  long  been  extensively  employed 
both  on  land  and  water  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail. 

*'  It  is  not  without  full  reflection  that  the  ooimnittee  insist  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Government  thus  to  avail  itself,  even 
at  heavy  additional  expense,  of  the  powerful  agency  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  mails." 

I  think  I  might  omit  a  little  here  and  still  give  the  whole  sense: 

(Reading:)  '*  This  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  Department 
acts  (of  not  being  outstripped  in  the  transmission  of  coiTespondence  and  intelli- 
gence) led  necessarily  to  using  the  steam  engine  in  the  service  of  the  post-office, 
and  it  must  and  will  lead  with  equal  certainty  to  the  adoption  of  any  other  newly 
discovered  agency  or  contrivance  possessing  decided  advantages  of  celerity  over 
previously  used  methods.  The  same  principle  which  justified  and  demanded  the 
transference  of  the  mail  on  many  chief  routes,  from  the  horse-drawn  coach  on 
common  highways  to  steam-impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water,  is  equally  potent 
to  warrant  the  calling  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph — that  last  and  most  won- 
drous birth  of  this  wonder-teeming  age — in  aid  of  the  post-office  in  discharge  of 
its  great  function  of  rapidly  transmitting  correspondence  and  intelligence." 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  date  of  that?— A.  That  is  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congress,  second  session,  March  8, 1845,  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  will  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Professor. 

The  Witness.  The  application  of  the  law  of  agency  and  the  trustee  principle 
they  do  not  mention  specifically;  but  that  is  an  obvious  legal  method  of  stating  or 
emphasizing  the  point  made  by  the  committee. 

^ow,  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  about  10  minutes  or  so  the  experience  of 
England  with  her  telegn^aph.  As  I  have  already  said  she  Med  the  private  system. 
Complaints  were  made  of  delay,  inaccuracy,  high  charges,  and  insufficient  facili- 
ties.  Chambers  of  commerce  took  the  matter  up;  some  of  them  x>etitioned  the 
X)ostma8ter-ffeneral  and  the  Government.  An  agent,  Mr.  Scudamore,  was  ap- 
pointed by  vie  postmaster-general  to  go  to  other  countries  and  study  the  public 
systems  and  compare  them  with  the  private  systems  of  England.  He  did  so,  and 
made  full  reports  with  the  result  of  showing  conclusively,  as  appeared  from  the 
subsequent  vote  of  Parliament,  that  the  public  systems  of  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  other  countries  far  excelled  the  private  telegraphs  of  England  both  in  cheax>- 
ness  and  quality  of  service  and  in  facilities.  The  Gk>vemment  thereupon  bouf^ht 
out  the  English  telegraph  companies,  making  the  mistake,  as  I  believe,  of  buying 
them  all  out  at  once — ^instead  of  one  at  a  time  as  the  Prussians  did  with  the  rail- 
ways— and  paying  about  four  times  the  real  value  of  the  lines.  The  Gk)vemment 
immediately  reduced  rates  very  much — ^from  a  third  to  one-half  it  is  estimated, 
as  I  have  said — ^and  extended  the  lines  into  the  countrv  districts  where  the  com- 
panies had  refused  to  ^o  because  there  was  no  profit.  They  increased  the  facilities 
in  every  way  by  openmg  telegn^aph  offices  in  tiie  x>ost-offices  and  even  making  1  ^  > 
post-office  boxes  places  where  telegraph  messages  could  be  deposited. 

They  secured  a  great  economy  by  tne  saving  of  rents  and  wages  and  light  and 
fuel  through  the  coordination  of  the  telegraph  with  the  postal  service,  the  same 
officers  and  employees  very  largely  being  aole  to  attend  to  both  services,  espe- 
cially  in  country  districts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  give  the  date  when  this  occurred?~A.  They 
took  the  telegn^aphs  over  at  the  beginning  of  1870.  The  effect  on  labor  was  very 
beneficial,  the  Gfovemment  telegraph  pursuing  a  systematic  policy  of  increasing 
wag^s  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  percentage  of  wages  to  receipts  rose  from  39 
per  cent  in  1870  to  72  per  cent  in  1895. 

They  have  also  shortened  hours  so  that  since  1881  the  hours  have  been  reduced 
from  56  per  week  on  an  average  to  48  and  42 — 48  for  day  work  and  42  for  night 
work.    All  Sunday  work  is  paid  for  as  overtime. 

The  diffusion  of  wealth  has  been  helped  through  the  removal  of  the  opx)ortunity 
for  makingvast  profits  out  of  the  telegraph  for  any  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals. The  puDlic  operation  and  ownership  of  the  telegraph  has  brought  about 
a  harmony  of  interest  which  has  been  secured  by  getting  nd  of  the  antagonism 
between  tne  small  g^oup  of  owners  and  the  public. 

The  benefit  to  the  press  has  been  great  through  the  enormous  reduction  of 
rates,  which  the  postmaster-general  claims  has  given  England  the  lowest  press 
rates  in  the  world.  The  facilities  for  press  work  were  also  greatly  increased  by 
public  ownership.  I  notice,  however,  tnat  some  of  the  newsjMipers  are  not  wholly 
satisfied  in  England  with  the  conditions  there  in  spite  of  the  great  reduction  and 
:  he  increased  facilities.  Public  ownership  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  better  than 
»'*ivate  monopoly —it  is  the  least  imperfect  of  the  two  systems — and  sentiment  in 
England  is  practically  a  unit  to  the  effect  that  the  postal  telegraph  is  a  vast 
iniprovement  on  the  private  system. 

The  development  or  business  has  been  something  remarkable.  I  have  already 
referred  to  it  in  brief.  The  number  of  messages  doubled  in  two  years.  The 
actual  amount  of  business  done  doubled  almost  in  the  first  year,  and  the  subse- 
quent increase  has  been  very  large,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  England  under 
tne  public  system  has  been  6  times  as  rapid  as  the  development  of  the  teleg^raph 
business  in  America  under  the  private  system. 

Further,  there  has  been  a  great  strengthening  of  social  ties  by  the  civilizing 
influences  of  easy  communication  among  the  people.  That  contrast  is  brought 
out  very  strongly  by  comparing  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  some  years  ago  in  a  Congressional  investigation,  where  he  said  that  46  per 
cent  of  the  total  business  in  this  country  is  speculative — stoc^obbing,  wheat 
deals,  x>ool-room  matters,  etc.;  that  94  per  cent  is  legitimate  trade,  12  per  cent  is 
press,  and  8  per  cent  social.  Whereas  they  find  that  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
and  other  puolic  systems  the  pei  centa^e  of  social  messages  runs  up  in  some  cases 
as  high  as  63  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Presicleut  Greeu,  of  the  Weetem  Union,  in  an  article  of  his  some  years  ago  in 
the  North  American  Review,  said  that  only  about  a  million  x)eople  in  this  coun- 
try use  the  telegraph — chiefly  the  stock  gamblers  and  speculators,  and  pool  room 
men,  and  so  on,  and  he  asked  if  that  was  the  class  that  the  GK>yernment  ought  to 
seek  to  benefit.  In  some  of  their  testimony  it  was  stated  that  they  believed  the 
masses  of  the  x)eople  would  not  use  the  telegraph  to  any  great  extent  even  if  they 
had  the  privilege  of  low  rates.  They  apx>arently  regard  the  farmer  as  a  sort  of 
hermit,  or  relic  of  primeval  times,  who  does  not  care  very  much  about  matters 
of  commerce  or  social  intercourse,  and  has  no  need  or  desire  to  use  the  best  means 
of  communication.  But  the  facts  in  other  countries  appear  to  indicate  that,  if 
the  rates  are  low  and  facilities  ample,  the  masses  of  the  people  do  use  the  tele- 
graph to  a  very  ^reat  extent.  The  electric  current  belongs  to  the  people.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  inventions  of  modem  times  and  it  ought  to  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  people. 

Summing  up  we  find  that  for  27  years  Great  Britain  permitted  the  teleg^raph  to 
remain  in  private  hands;  that  the  companies  combined  to  keep  the  rates  up  and 
to  destroy  any  real  attempt  at  competition;  that  the  tariff  was  exorbitant,  the 
service  very  poor,  the  lines  confined  to  the  more  populous  districts,  the  treatment 
of  employees  such  as  is  usually  accorded  them  by  private  corporations;  that  a  few 
thoughtful  men  c^ed  attention  to  the  existing  abuses  ana  advocated  national 
ownership  as  the  remedy;  that  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  press  took  up 
the  matter,  and  with  the  help  of  a  leading  statesman  carried  the  measure  against 
the  powerful  opx)osition  of  the  companies  and  the  inertia  of  those  afflicted  with 
the  heart  failure  of  extreme  conservatism  and  public  distrust;  that  the  immediate 
results  were — 

1.  A  reduction  in  rates  of  one-third  to  one-half. 

2.  A  vast  increase  of  business,  the  work  done  by  the  telegraph  nearly  doubling 
in  the  first  year  after  the  transfer. 

3.  A  great  extension  of  lines  into  the  less  populous  districts,  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  x>eople  the  benefit  of  telegraphic  communication. 

4.  Large  additional  facilities  by  opening  more  offices,  locating  offices  more  con- 
veniently, and  making  every  post-office  and  post-box  a  place  where  a  telegram 
may  be  deposited  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  telegn^aph  office  for  transmission. 

5.  A  considerable  economy  by  uniting  the  tele^aph  service  with  the  mail  serv- 
ice under  a  single  control,  avoiding  useless  duplications,  using  the  same  offices, 
the  same  collecting  and  delivery  agencies,  and  often  the  same  operatives  for  both 
services. 

6.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  service,  throwing  com^aint  out  of  the  stecdy 
occupation  she  had  had  so  long,  the  aim  of  the  post-office  being  service,  not 
dividends. 

7.  A  decided  gain  to  employees  in  x>ay,  hours,  tenure  of  office,  etc. 

8.  Unprecedented  advantages  to  the  press  for  cheap  and  rapid  transmission  of 
news,  at  the  same  time  freeing  it  from  the  pressure  of  a  power  that  claimed  the 
right  to  dictate  the  views  and  opinions  it  should  express. 

9.  The  development  of  business  and  strengthening  of  social  ties,  ties  of  kinship 
and  friendship,  through  the  growth  of  business  and  social  correspondence. 

10.  The  removal  of  a  great  antagonism  and  the  cessation  of  the  vexatious  and 
costly  confiict  it  had  caused  between  the  companies  and  the  people. 

Looking  at  the  subsequent  history  of  the  English  postal  telegraph  we  find — 

1.  A  further  reduction  of  nearly  one-half  in  the  average  cost  of  a  message. 

2.  More  than  a  tenfold  increase  of  business  in  25  years,  while  population 
increased  but  one-fourth,  over  1 ,000  per  cent  telegraph  growth  to  26  per  cent  i>oi)- 
ulation  increase. 

8.  A  sixfold  extension  of  lines  and  fiftyfold  increase  of  facilities. 

4.  A  steady  policy  of  expanding  and  improving  the  service,  adopting  new  inven- 
ions,  putting  under  ground  hundreds  of  miles  of  wire  that  formerly  ran  over 
houses  and  streets,  etc. 

5.  A  systematic  effort  1 1  elevate  labor,  resulting  in  a  progressive  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  employees  in  respect  to  wages,  hours,  tenure,  promotion,  privi- 
leges, and  perquisites. 

6.  A  good  profit  to  the  Government  (excluding  interest  on  the  water-logged 
capital  cost)  in  spite  of  low  rates,  large  extensions  into  thinly  populated  areas, 
advancing  wages,  heavy  losses  through  can*yin^  press  disjjatches  oelow  cost,  com- 
petition of  telephone  companies  in  the  best-paying  part  of  the  traffic,  etc. 

7.  Satisfaction  witVi  the  telegraph  service  even  on  the  part  of  conservatives  who 
objected  to  the  change  before  it  was  ma«le. 
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Comparing  the  English  situation  with  our  own,  we  find: 


IN  ENGLAND. 

Low  rates. 

Good  service. 

Extension  of  telegraph  facilities  to  the 

masses. 
Rapid  growth;  40  times  as  rapid  as  the 

Sowth  of  x>opnlation  and  4  times  as 
Bt  as  the  growth  of  the  letter  mail. 
Progressive  improvement  of  labor. 
Harmonious,  uninterrupted  operation. 
Large  popular  use  of  the  telegraph. 

A  management  aiming  solely  at  serv- 
ing the  people. 

Moderate  salaries  for  leadinar  officials. 

No  big  fortunes  from  telegraph  manipu- 
lation. 

Universal  satisfaction  with  the  tele- 
graph situation. 

Public  monopoly. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

High  rates  (twice  as  high). 

Poor  service. 

Facilities  only  for  the  classes. 

Slow  growth;  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
growth  of  the  English  system. 

Progressive  maltreatment  of  labor. 

Big  strikes. 

The  telegraph  an  adjunct  of  specula- 
tion. 

A  management  aiming  solely  at  serving 
themselves. 

Exorbitant  salaries  for  leading  officials. 

The  telegn^aph  a  millionaire  machine. 

Universal  discontent. 
Private  monopoly. 


We  do  not  need  to  imitate  England's  mistakes — 
In  paying  too  much  for  old  lines; 

In  allowing  the  telephone  to  remain  so  largely  in  private  hands; 
In  serving  the  press  Delow  cost; 

In  giving  the  railways  a  vast  service  every  year  for  nothing; 
In  leaving  the  telegraph  debt  to  hang  like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of 
the  department,  instead  of  paying  it  off  from  the  postal  profits  or  other 
public  funds; 
In  charging  new  construction  against  current  income. 

But  we  may  well  imitate  her  energetic  adoption  of  a  needful  reform,  her 
economies,  her  progressive  administration,  her  care  for  the  welfare  of  labor,  her 
public  spirit  in  this  matter  of  the  tel^^aph. 

Now,  m  regard  to  our  own  telegraph  system.  I  will  take  up  first  the  matter  of 
watered  stock  or  inflated  capital,  and  the  question  of  rates. 

Furst,  in  regard  to  the  stock.  The  National  Board  of  Trade  some  years  a^o 
made  a  summary,  which  I  can  supply  in  detail  if  you  like.  The  result  was  this: 
That  160,000.000  of  stock  represented  less  than  $10,000,000  of  actual  value  which 
had  been  issued  in  the  building  up  of  the  Western  Union;  and  something  like 
$35,000,000  of  stock,  largely  stock  dividends,  which  we  can  not  analyze  and  can 
not  tell  jjust  how  much  is  solid  and  what  is  not. 

The  highest  estimate  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  legislative  investigations  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  money  x>aid  in  by  the  stockholders  into  the  companies  that 
formed  the  Western  Union  is  $16,000,000.  The  plant  has  been  built  up  out  of 
earnings  very  largely,  and  money  secured  on  bonds,  and  by  the  issue  of  stock  to 
some  extent,  I  presume. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  North  Carolina  3  years  ago  ( 1897)  made  an  exten- 
sive examination  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  about  ^,000,000  was  the  actual 
value  of  the  Western  Union  plant  above  the  bonds.  The  stock  at  that  time  was 
about  $97,000,000,  which  would  leave  $92,000,000  of  water— about  18  of  water  to  1 
of  solid. 

I  sent  circulars  to  all  the  States  and  got  a  good  many  replies,  which  gave  the 
assessed  value  per  mile  of  line  and  per  mile  of  wire,  and  so  on;  and  I  also  gathered 
together  the  statements  put  out  in  the  Western  Union  reports,  and  in  the  various 
hearings  by  their  officials.  Combining  all  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  plant 
could  be  duplicated  for  20  to  25  millions,  or  at  the  very  outside  $30,000,000.  That 
was  4  years  ago  when  I  made  that  investigation.  The  data  on  which  my  estimate 
was  based  and  the  statements  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  may  be  found  in  the 
Arena  for  March,  1896,  and  in  chapter  111  of  the  Telegraph  Monopoly , Equity 
Series  (1520  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia). 

Since  my  estimate  was  made  a  careful  investigation  has  been  made  in  Ohio 
which  fully  confirms  my  conclusions.  Under  the  Nichols  law  in  Ohio  telegraph 
companies  are  taxed  on  a  value  ascertained  by  taking  the  same  proportion  of  tne 
total  market  value  of  the  capital  stock  that  the  lines  in  the  State  bear  to  the  total 
lines  of  the  company.    The  assessors  took  the  market  value  of  Western  Union 
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stock,  subtracted  the  real  estate  and  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies 
held  by  them,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  total  number  of  miles  of  line 
belonging  to  the  company,  found  the  assessable  capitalization  per  mile  of  line  to 
be  $364.  This  gave  $3,016,614  for  the  8,272  miles  of  line  in  Ohio.  As  assessments 
in  Ohio  are  at  two-thirds  value,  the  Western  Union  was  assessed  at  $2,000,000. 
The  company  rebelled  and  took  the  matter  into  court,  claiming  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional  and  declaring  that  all  its  property  in  Ohio  was  not  worth  more 
than  $647,000;  that  i;he  average  cost  of  the  poles  was  $1.50,  plus  $1  more  to  put 
them  up  ready  for  wire;  that  the  wire  cost  $17.50  x)er  mile  and  stringing  $4,  and 
that  the  total  cost  was  $108  per  mile  of  line — poles,  wire,  stations,  eqmpment,  and 
everything.  This  would  give  (taking  the  company's  figures  of  190,000  or  200,000 
miles  of  Ime,  in  round  numbers)  a  total  of  $20,000,000  as  the  actual  value  of  the 
whole  system,  if  Ohio  was  a  representative  State,  as  to  quality  of  the  telegraph 
plant,  and  that  supposition  can  not  be  very  far  out  of  the  way.  So  the  evidence 
points  very  strongly  at  least  to  the  broad  conclusion  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  inflated  value  in  Western  Union  capitalization;  just  how  much  I  would  not 
like  to  say  that  I  was  sure,  but  a  good  deal. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  rates:  In  this  country  the  average  receipts  are  about  81 
cents  for  a  10-word  message,  not  including  the  address.  In  several  countries  of 
Europe  the  rates  are  very  much  less  than  that.  For  example,  in  England  we 
have  a  12-cent  rate  for  12  words,  and  in  France  a  10-cent  rate  for  20  words.  In 
Great  Britain,  however,  and  in  France  also,  they  include  in  that  rate  the  address 
as  part  of  the  words  counted:  but  the  actual  result  on  the  average  brings  the 
telegraph  rate  in  England  below  15  cents,  showing  that  the  people  are  able  to  use 
the  telegraph,  even  counting  the  address,  to  great  advantage  by  cutting  down  the 
words  so  as  to  bring  the  communication  within  a  very  moderate  limit.  In  Bel- 
gium the  ordinary  minimum  charge  is  10  cents  (for  20  words)  and  in  Germany 
12  cents,  in  Switzerland  12,  Austria  11,  and  the  United  States  25  cents  (for  10 
words  and  the  address) . 


'^^^^^    chanreper 
worn.       message. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Switzerland  . 

Austria 

United  States 


Cents. 


1 
1 

"/ft 


Average 

receipt 

per  mes- 

8age. 


Cents. 


1 
2  to  7 


Cents, 
12  ,             15* 
10               Ibh 
12  I 

10  84 

1-^1 

11  I 

25  '  81 


This  table  was  prepared  in  1896  and  revised  about  a  year  ago.  The  ordinary 
rate  per  added  word  in  Great  Britain  was  1  cent,  in  France  1  cent,  Germany  1^ 
cents,  Belgium  two-fifths  of  a  cent,  Switzerland  one-half  of  a  cent,  Austria  1  cent, 
while  in  the  United  States  the  ordinary  rate  per  added  word  is  from  2  to  7  cents, 
accx)rding  to  the  information  given  to  me  in  the  Western  Union  offices. 

Now,  whether  the  rates  are  too  high  in  this  country  or  not  is  a  question  that  may 
be  difficult,  as  we  found  the  question  of  railroad  rates  was  difficult  yesterday. 
The  Western  Union  officials  in  their  testimony  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  dis- 
tances are  so  much  greater — double  distances,  they  say,  in  this  country — an  average 
of  double  the  European  distance.  That,  however,  hardly  seems  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  31  cents  and  15  cents;  because,  if  we  take  the  total  cost  given  in 
the  Western  Union  reports  for  maintenance  and  reconstruction  and  divide  that  cost 
by  the  total  number  of  messages,  we  find  that  the  cost  due  to  distance  is  not  over 
8  cents  a  message,  so  that  hair  that  cost,  or  the  cost  due  to  excess  of  distance  as 
between  this  country  and  European  countries,  would  be  only  about  1^  cents,  which 
of  course  would  not  account  for  the  difference  in  rates. 

The  Western  Union  officers  introduced  in  their  testimony  t-ables  purporting  to 
show  rates  and  distances  in  this  country  and  Europe 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Phillips,  interrupting  )  Where  would  this  testimony  be  given— 
at  various  places  or  in  the  city  of  Washington? — A.  In  Washington,  I  think.  It 
was  a  Congressional  committee.  The  Western  Union,  in  its  endeavor  to  overcome 
the  force  or  the  tremendous  fact  that  telegraph  charges  here  are  more  than  double 
the  public  telegraph  rates  of  Europe,  made  tables  of  rates  and  charges  to  prove 
their  assertion  that  the  difference  was  a  matter  of  distance. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  Western  Union,  the  Washburn  committee  consulted  geog- 
raphies and  telegraph  maps  and  foond  that  the  length  of  telegraph  routes  between 
the  cities  of  Europe  was  sbrangel^  minified  in  the  Western  Union  statement, 
while  the  distances  between  American  cities  were  mysteriously  larger  than  those 
set  down  in  maps  and  geographies.    Here  are  some  examples: 


From  London  to — 


Dover 

Plymouth 

Paris 4 

Reims 

Hamburg 

Munich 

Berlin 

Praeue 

Madrid 

Rome 

Naples 

St.  Petersbui^f 


Telegrraph  distances. 

Western 

Union 

Truth. 

statement. 

Mile^. 

MiUx. 

5C 

82 

190 

246 

200 

SIS 

250 

400 

380 

656 

640 

800 

660 

722 

600 

958 

750 

1,225 

850 

1,349 

960 

1,610 

1,160 

1,806 

Not  one  single  distance  is  correctly  stated.  It  is  necessary  in  nearly  every  case* 
to  add  at  least  one-third  and  often  more  than  one-half  of  the  stated  distance  to 
obtain  the  real  distance.  The  sum  of  the  stated  distances  was  15,724  miles,  and 
the  sum  of  the  real  distances  was  22,578  miles,  or  almost  one-half  more  than  the 
Western  Union's  statement.  To  show  the  falsity  of  statements  about  American 
routes  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  disturb  the  dust  on  the  geography — the  state- 
ment was  its  own  refutation;  for  example,  the  distance  from  Memphis  to  New 
York  was  placed  at  2,000  miles,  while  in  other  tables  of  the  same  Western  Union 
testimony  the  distance  was  said  to  be  1,000  miles.  So  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  was  placed  at  750  miles,  and  to  Galena  at  1,400  miles,  though 
Galena  is  only  185  miles  from  Chicago.  Substituting  the  true  distances  in  the 
comparison  of  telegraph  charges  in  Europe  and  America,  the  committee  obtained 
very  different  results  rrom  those  of  the  Western  Union  statement.  The  rates  and 
distances  from  Paris  to  thirty-odd  cities  all  over  Europe  were  placed  in  one  table; 
a  similar  table  was  made  with  Berlin  as  a  center.  For  the  United  States  a  table 
was  made  of  the  rates  and  distances  from  Washin^^n  to  thirty-odd  of  our  chief 
cities  having  distances  almost  identical  with  those  m  the  tables  of  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin. The  conclusion  of  the  committee  from  these  tables,  together  with  the  cor- 
rected tables  of  the  Western  Union  statement  (rates  and  distances  from  New 
York  to  61  American  cities,  and  from  London  to  29  cities  in  all  paxts  of  Europe, 
the  cities  in  each  table  being  chosen  by  the  Western  Union) ,  was  that  the  rate 
per  mile  in  Europe  ioclh  less  than  half  the  rate  per  mile  in  America.  And  the  rates 
compared  were  for  internal  traffic  in  the  United  States,  and  for  international 
traffic  in  Eurox)e.  The  cost  of  international  communication  is  more  than  the  cost 
of  internal  communication  for  an  equal  distance,  because  the  receipts  have  to  be 
divided  among  two  or  more  nations,  each  of  which  desires  nearly  or  quite  as 
much  return  as  for  an  internal  message,  and  the  division  itself  entails  additional 
expenses  of  bookkeeping,  etc.  When  internal  rates  in  Europe  are  compared  with 
internal  rates  in  America,  mile  for  mile,  the  contrast  becomes  more  glaring  than 
ever;  the  committee  found  that  the  rate  per  mile  in  England  was  less  than  one- 
third  the  rate  per  mtle  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France  less  than  one-fourth  of 
cur  rate,  mile  for  mile, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  was  that  report  made? — A.  That  report  was 
in  1870.  Afterwards  Postmaster-General  Creswell  made  an  examination,  and  he 
came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  that  the  rates  per  mile  in  this  country  were  from 
li  to  4  times  higher  than  they  were  under  the  European  public  systems. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  was  just  the  year  that  they  took  over  the  telegraph 
in  England,  was  it  not?  That  report  was  made  the  year  they  became  public 
property  in  England — 1870? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Therefore  it  would  compare  them  under  private  ownership,  at  least  so  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  with  private  ownership  here? — A.  No;  at  the  beginning 
of  1870  the  lines  in  England  were  taken  over  by  the  public  and  the  rates  were  put 
down  at  once.    It  was  the  public  system  in  England  that  our  lines  were  compared 
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with.  In  Senate  Report  577,  part  2,  p.  25,  Senator  Hill,  of  the  Committee  on  Post- 
Office  and  Post  Roads 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Whatyear  was  that?— A.  I  have  not  the  year.  He 
said  to  President  Green,  of  the  Western  Union:  **How  can  you  say  that  your 
system  is  cheaper  when  France  sends  20  words  2,000  miles  for  20  cents,  and  in 
several  countries  of  Europe  messages  are  sent  for  one-haLf  a  cent  a  word  ?  "  Presi- 
dent Green  replied:  '*  When  you  understand  that  we  pay  more  than  twice  as  much 
to  our  operators  as  they  do,  and  that  material,  except  as  to  wood  and  coal,  is 
higher,  tnere  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  higher  nere."  You  see  he  shifted 
his  ground  in  two  respects.  He  had  formerly  claimed  that  rates  were  lower 
here  than  in  Europe,  and  also  that  the  excess  of  rates  here  was  due  to  distance; 
now  he  claimed  it  was  due  to  wages. 

Soon  after.  President  Orton,  of  the  Western  Union,  told  the  Washburn  commit- 
tee practically  the  same  thing,  that  salaries  of  operators  in  Europe  were  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  similar  employees  revive  here.  Inmiediately  afterwards  he 
gave  a  table  which  showed  that  the  French  telegraph  employees  below  the  grade  of 
superintendent  got  an  average  salary  of  $480,  and  in  the  same  speech  he  said  that 
$2,000,000  was  expended  for  labor  by  all  the  telegraph  companies  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  committee  found  that  the  number  of  operators  was  6,000,  so  that 
if  the  whole  $2,000,000  went  to  operators  they  would  only  receive  an  average  of 
$338  instead  of  $860  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  good  President  Orton*s 
assertion. 

The  Tenth  Census,  volume  4,  gives  the  average  salary  of  telegn^aph  employees 
in  Great  Britain  as  $360,  and  it  has  since  risen  above  $400.  In  Germany  the  aver- 
age was  $800,  and  it  is  now  stated  as  $446  in  a  recent  English  work.  The  avenge 
for  European  countries  was  $320.  That  was  in  1880.  In  1883  the  president  of  the 
Western  Union  told  the  Blair  committee  that  "  the  aggregate  salaries  from  presi- 
dent down  are  between  4  and  5  millions  a  year."  This  was  in  the  Senate  investi- 
gation on  labor  and  capital,  volume  1 ,  page  dOl.  He  also  stated  that  the  number 
employed  and  paid  by  the  Western  Union  Company  was  about  25,000,  which 
would  make  the  average  salary  $200  to  the  telegraph  employee  in  this  country. 
European  telegraph  wages  are  60  per  cent  higher  on  these  facts  than  telegraph 
wages  here,  while  our  wages  in  general,  taking  other  industries  into  account,  are 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  Europe. 

The  Western  Union  officials  also  say  in  their  testimony  that  the  work  done  per 
employee  is  greater  here;  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  here  is  greater;  they  say  that 
it  is  double.  The  Tenth  Census  gives  data  which  show  that  there  were  1 ,370  mes- 
sages per  employee  here  and  1,180  in  Europe.  That  does  not  show  ''double" 
work  here  by  any  means,  but  comes  nearer  to  the  Western  Union  statement  than 
might  be  expected  by  one  familiar  with  their  methods.  The  larger  number  of 
messages  here  per  employee  is  partly  due  to  the  longer  hours,  and  to  the  selection 
only  of  the  more  populous  districts  through  which  to  run  Western  wires,  so  that 
the  assertion  as  to  efficiency  is  not  wholly  to  the  credit  of  our  system.  Probably, 
however,  our  efficiency  is  somewhat  greater  even  in  the  telegraph  system  in  spite 
of  the  lower  average  pay. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if,  as  on  the  Western  Union 
testimony  would  be  the  case,  the  efficiency  of  their  labor  is  twice  as  g^eat  as  that 
of  Europe  and  if,  as  investigations  bring  out  clearly,  the  wages  are  found  to  be 
lower  here  on  an  average  than  in  Eurox>e,  they  ought  to  be  able,  so  far  as  wages 
are  concerned,  to  furnish  telegraph  services  at  lower  rates  here  than  in  Europe, 
more  than  balancing  the  difference  in  distance,  which,  as  I  said,  was  only  a  cent 
and  a  half,  so  that  upon  Western  Union  data  they  ought  to  make  the  rates  here 
even  lower  than  they  are  under  the  European  system. 

In  reply  the  Western  Union  is  likely  to  say,  and  has  said — there  is  a  deficit 
under  the  public  systems  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  a  deficit  has  appeared  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  has  not  appeared  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  in  the  other 
systems.  The  returns  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  are  merged,  so  it  is 
not  possible  to  tell  certainly  whether  the  telegraph  alone  makes  a  profit,  but  the 
two  systems  together  do  make  a  profit  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany — a  very 
material  profit. 

The  value  of  these  Western  Union  statements  may  be  estimated  perhaps  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  one  of  their  presidents  said  that  governments  never  made 
any  profit  on  anything,  whereas  we  know  that  Prussia  is  making  $75,000,000  a 
year  on  her  railway  system,  net  profits  turned  into  the  treasury;  the  British  post- 
office  is  turning  in  some  $16,000,000,  and  many  other  countries  are  making  large 
profits  on  their  public  industries. 

I  would  like  to  give  here  a  conversation  which  occurred  between  the  president 
of  the  Western  Union,  Dr.  Green,  and  the  Blair  committee,  and  which  will  be 
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fonnd  in  the  Blair  Report  of  1885,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
volume  1,  page  875: 

'*  Q.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  g^reat  disparity  between  your  rates  and  the  rates 
charged  between  England  and  the  Continental  countries? 

'*  Green.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  grows  out  of  the  conducting  of  a  commercial 
business  by  the  government  and  the  conducting  of  the  same  business  by  individual 
enterprise. 

'*  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  to  which  the  difference  can  be  attributed? 

**  Green.  No,  sir;  salaries  are  much  lower  there  than  here.  They  pay  much 
less  for  the  service  than  we  do. 

*'  Q.  Is  the  telegraph  a  source  of  revenue  beyond  expenses  to  the  governments 
abroad? 

*'  Green.  I  do  not  know  of  any  government  that  has  ever  made  any  profit  out 
of  the  telegraph. "  [Very  extensive  knowledge.]  *  *  The  British  x)ost-office  system 
claim  to  be  making  about  exx>enses,  but  they  get  large  appropriations  every  year. 
They  claim,  however,  that  those  appropriations  are  for  me  extension  of  the  plant, 
the  construction  of  new  lines. 

**  Q.  They  must  do  much  less  business  there  than  is  done  in  this  country  in  pro- 
X)ortion? 

"Green.  No,  sir;  they  do  a  larger  business  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
wires  they  have  than  we  do  in  proportion  to  our  wires. 

**  Q.  Then,  if  they  are  doing  a  larger  business  with  cheaper  labor,  and  are 
receiving  much  higher  prices  than  you  receive,  why  should  they  not  make  money? 

**  Green.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why;  but  somehow  governments  never  make 
any  money  out  of  anything. 

*'  Q.  You  state  the  fact  as  you  understand  it,  but  you  do  not  feel  called  xipon  to 
account  for  it. 

*'  Green.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  account  for  it.'* 

I  do  not  think  in  all  the  history  of  cross-examination  a  witness  was  ever  tangled 
up  any  more  beautifully  and  brought  to  a  clearer  reductio  ad  absurdum  than  in 
that  examination. 

Now.  as  to  the  deficit  in  England.  In  the  first  place  England  paid  4  times  the 
fair  value  of  the  lines — an  example  which  we  ought  not  to  follow;  in  the  second 
place  she  pays  high  wages;  and  in  the  third  place  she  has  been  burdened  by  great 
competition  of  the  telephone;  in  the  next  pl£u;e  the  Government  is  not  aiming  at 
profit  at  all,  but  at  the  development  of  the  countiy ,  as  I  said  yesterday — the  devel- 
opment of  other  industries,  business  in  general,  social  intercourse,  etc.,  and  they 
get,  even  on  the  financial  basis,  very  large  returns — far  greater  than  any  experi- 
enced deficit — ^from  the  superior  development  of  the  industries  of  the  country 
through  low  rates.    They  have  2  telegrams  per  capita  to  1  in  this  coimtry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Please  state  whether  they  created  a  sinking  fund  and 
have  liquidated  the  purchase  money  yet,  or  is  it  still  bonded? — A.  It  is  still  a 
funded  debt,  still  bonded.  1  think  they  made  a  mistake  in  that,  in  not  using  the 
great  profits  of  the  postal  system,  of  which  the  telegra|)h  is  a  part,  to  pay  on  the 
telegraph  debt,  and  so  release  it  from  that  burden.  It  is  just  as  absurd,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  keep  that  debt  and  turn  in  a  large  postal  profit,  as  it  would  be  to  keep  a 
debt  on  maU  boxes  or  pneumatic  tubes,  it  is  a  x>art  of  the  i>ostal  service  and 
ought  to  be  paid  for  with  postal  profits. 

There  is  another  i)oint.  Telegraph  experts  in  England  told  the  inventor,  P.  B. 
Delaney,  according  to  his  testimony,  that  if  the  expenses  were  projwrly  divided 
between  the  posted  system  and  the  telegraph — the  mail  system  proper,  I  mean, 
and  the  telegraph — there  would  be  no  deficit,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  interest 
on  the  overgrown  debt.  They  say  that  the  postal  authorities  are  anxious  to  make 
a  strong  showing  for  the  mail  department  as  compared  with  former  records  and 
that  they  are  not  quite  fair  in  the  division  of  expenses.  How  slight  a  change 
would  account  for  bAI  the  difference  can  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  a  2  per  cent 
variation  in  the  division  of  expenses  between  the  maU  department  and  me  tele- 
graph would  more  than  cover  the  deficit.  The  very  low  rates  to  the  press,  carry- 
ing large  masses  of  press  matter  at  9  cents  per  100  words,  is  another  element  that 
must  be  considered,  and  the  free  service  to  the  railroads,  so  that  in  reality  I  do 
not  think  much  weight  can  be  placed  on  the  English  deficit. 

John  Wanamaker  in  1890  made  some  investigations,  which  he  told  me  person- 
ally resulted  in  his  judgment  that  a  uniform  10-cent  rate 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  When  he  was  Postmaster-General? — A.  Yes.  He  told  me  a 
little  while  afterwards  that  his  investigations  had  led  him  to  believe  that  a  uniform 
10-cent  rate  in  this  country  with  the  postal  system  would  be  remunerative  and 
cover  all  cost. 
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We  may  see  from  the  example  of  a  little  line  between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
pnt  in  Bome  years  ago,  how  excessive  our  rates  are  in  some  instances.  That  com- 
pany made  at  first  a  10-cent  rate,  and  paid  back  from  30  per  cent  to  40  x>er  cent  of 
the  receipts  to  the  x>atrons  of  the  road  after  paying  a  large  interest  (7  per  cent) 
on  the  capital.  Subsequently  they  reduced  their  rate  to  5  cents,  or  half -cent  a 
word,  and  still  paid  back  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  to  the 
patrons  of  the  company,  althougn  they  had  doubled  their  stock,  making  it  half 
water.  There  is  a  vast  mass  of  lacts  which  go  to  indicate  that  our  rates  are  high; 
that  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  perhaps. 

The  treatment  of  labor  by  our  telegraph  system  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  management.  According  to  the  testimony  of  tele- 
graph employees  in  various  investigations  and  Ck)ngre88ional  hearings,  a  sys- 
tematic policy  of  reducing  wages  has  been  pursued  by  the  telegraph  monopoly. 
They  have  put  boys  to  work  in  the  offices  to  learn  the  business,  and  then  if  the 
operator  resigned  or  moved  away  or  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  or  if  for  any 
other  reason  nis  office  became  vacant,  they  would  offer  the  place  to  this  young 
student  or  apprentice  at  $5  or  $10  less  than  the  salary  formerly  paid;  and  in  that 
way  and  in  other  ways  they  have  reduced  the  wage  so  that,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony, it  was  reduced  40  per  cent  from  1870  to  1883. 

The  great  strike  of  1883  throughout  our  telegraph  sjrstem  was  largely  due  to 
the  low  wages  and  long  hours.  They  asked  for  an  increase  of  pay  of  15  per 
cent  and  for  8-hour  work,  and  no  salary  lower  than  $50.  These  requests,  mod- 
erate as  thev  were,  were  refused,  and  the  great  strike  was  fought  out  at  a  cost 
altogether  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  after  the  strike,  according  to  Western  Union 
testunony,  the  result  was  that  the  company  was  able  to  get  about  one-third  more 
work  out  of  the  men  for  the  same  pay.  The  hom*s  of  operators  are  in  many  cases 
very  long,  the  work  is  very  trying,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  consumption 
and  other  diseases — ^unable  to  continue  many  years  under  the  strain. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  how  many  are  male  employees  or  female? — ^A. 
No;  I  have  not  the  difference. 

They  also  blacklist  their  employees,  I  understand  from  the  workers,  so  that 
the  man  who  meets  with  their  disapproval  is  practically  unable  to  get  employ- 
ment in  the  country.  They  try  to  shut  out  the  unions  of  the  men,  and  they  even 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  petition.  The  men  sav  that  the  leaders  in  presenting 
a  joint  request  for  amelioration  of  conditions,  if  found  out,  are  almost  sure  to 
be  discharged  from  employment. 

The  profits  of  the  system  may  be  realized  from  a  couple  of  statements.  Post- 
master-Gheneral  Wanamaker  in  1890  found  that  early  investments  in  Western 
Union  stock  had  received  an  average  of  300  per  cent  cash  dividends  per  year  from 
1858  up  to  that  time  (1890).  and  150  x>er  cent  a  year  in  stock  dividends  besides. 
In  1858  the  capital  stock  was  $385,700.  From  1858  to  1866  the  stock  dividends 
were  $17,811,140  and  the  cash  dividends  $4,156,240,  a  total  of  $21,967,380.  The 
annual  earnings  were  $2,745,920.  The  cash  dividends  in  that  period  were  100  per 
cent  a  year  and  the  total  dividends  700  per  cent  a  year.  These  figures  constitute 
another  proof  of  high  rates.    Excessive  profits  prove  that  charges  are  exorbitant. 

Our  telegraph  facilities  are  not  what  they  ou^ht  to  be,  because  private  monopoly 
naturally  and  necessarily  limits  itself  to  reeions  that  will  pay,  whereas  piiblic 
ownership  tries  to  give  tne  whole  x>eople  the  oenefit  of  the  service. 

Poor  service  is  very  strongly  brought  out  sometimes  by  such  experiences  as 
these:  Several  cases  are  in  evidence  where  persons  before  going  on  a  railway 
trip  have  telegraphed  to  the  friend  they  were  going  to  visit  that  they  were  com- 
ing— telegraphed  sometimes  2  or  3  hours  before  they  started — and  yet  they  have 
been  able  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  and  get  to  their  place  of  destination  before 
the  telegram.  I  recently  had  that  sort  of  experience  myself.  I  telegraphed  from 
New  York  City  to  Philadelphia,  and  half  an  nour  later  I  took  a  train  and  went  to 
Philadelphia;  half  an  hour  after  I  got  to  the  house  my  friend  received  the  tele- 
gram saying  I  was  coming.  That  is  simply  one  of  many  illustrations  that  our 
service  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Professor  Ely  and  former  president  Walker  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
many  other  men  who  have  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  have  told  me  mat  the 
service  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  was  in  their  judgment  greatly  superior  to 
our  service  except  where  speculative  teleg^rams  are  concerned.  Instead  of  being 
an  advantage,  that  is  in  my  judgment  a  fault  of  our  system,  that  it  discriminates 
in  favor  of  speculative  telegrams,  even  setting  aside,  according  to  the  testimony, 
not  only  social  messages,  but  GK>vemment  business,  and  violating  the  law  in  so 
doing,  in  order  that  speculative  messages  shouldgo  first. 

Postmaster-Gbneral  Wanamaker  accuses  the  Western  Union  of  having  bought 
up  and  shelved,  or  otherwise  suppressed,  16  inventions,  instead  of  giving  the 
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conntry  the  benefit  of  every  improvement,  as  a  public  svstem  would  be  likely  to 
do.  The  tendency  of  the  private  monopoly  is  to  adopt  only  those  inventions  which 
improve  the  service  and  also  increase  present  profits.  If  an  invention,  no  matter 
how  great  the  improvement  may  be,  will  make  their  present  investment  practi- 
cally vaJueless  so  that  they  will  have  to  rebuild  the  system,  they  are  apt  to  try  to 
repress  that  invention  and  keep  their  capital  intact  until  they  can  wear  it  out  and 
get  aU  the  service  out  of  it. 

The  company  goes  into  politics  to  a  certain  extent.  It  has  distributed  favors 
among  various  legislators  and  among  Congressmen,  and  Western  Union  testi- 
mony is  explicit  as  to  the  benefits  they  have  received.  Long  ago  the  president  of 
the  Western  Union  said: 

'*  The  franks  isisued  to  Grovemment  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  complimentary  business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Comi)any  extend 
into  87  States  and  9  Territories  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  into  4 
of  the  British  Provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  National,  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  complimentary  franks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the 
company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed."  (Western 
Union  report  of  1873.  See  also  Wanamaker's  argument,  p.  164;  Postmaster- 
General  Oreswell's  report,  187b,  p.  49.) 

The  passage  is  constantly  cited  by  writers  and  speakers  dealing  with  the  tele- 
graph ,  because  of  its  astounding  nature  and  implications.  I  have  It  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  that  **  books 
of  telegraph  franks  are  tendered  to  every  Senator  and  Member  of  Congress,  and 
most  of  them  accept  the  favor. "  The  company  confesses  it  has  received  large  bene- 
fits from  this  distribution  of  favors,  and  some  of  us  have  thought  perhaps  the 
reason  Congress  has  not  been  more  alive  to  this  question  and  has  not  passed  laws 
asked  for  by  x>etitions,  signed  in  some  instances  by  as  many  as  800,000  voters  and 
backed  up  by  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  country — ^that  the  reason  may  be 
that  they  do  not  want  to  get  riof  of  a  system  under  which  they  can  do  their  tele- 
phoning free  and  come  to  a  system  where  they  would  have  to  pay  for  their  own 
private  telegrams  at  any  rate,  and  to  a  system  under  which  they  would  get  no 
profits  on  telegn^aph  stock.  Perhaps  I  am  unjust  to  Congress;  I  hope  I  am,  but  it 
18  a  little  difficult  to  see  just  what  influence  could  withstand  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  thought  and  business  interests  brought  to  bear  by  John  Wanamaker,  for 
example.  He  told  me  he  was  the  most  disappointed  man  in  the  country;  he 
expected  fully  to  pass  his  bill,  but  found  he  could  not. 

METHOD. 

Now,  this  question  of  method:  A  public  plant  may  be  secured  in  many  cases,  or  in 
all  cases,  probably,  without  a  dollar  of  taxation.  This  can  be  done  in  two  or  three 
ways.  The  Government  may,  in  giving  a  franchise,  put  into  it  a  clause  that  at 
the  end  of  the  term — 20  or  80  or  50  years— it  shall  become  public  property  free  of 
debt.  That  has  been  done  in  France  and  in  Italy  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany 
and  England,  I  believe.  Another  way  is  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  and 
pay  off  these  bonds  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  system,  as  is  beinc  done  by  the  rail- 
roads in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Another  plan,  which  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  municipal  monopolies,  is  for  a  group  of  citizens  to  advance  the 
capital  and  make  the  plant  a  public  one,  but  worked  under  a  lease  so  that  the 
operation  is  governed  by  the  private  parties  and  the  city  together — a  copartner- 
ship— ^until  the  capital  is  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings,  at  which  time  the  system 
becomes  completely  public.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Springfield,  111. — sub- 
stantially this  method — with  the  electric  plant  with  very  good  results. 

A  more  serious  question  relates  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  taking  over  a 
private  plant  or  a  part  of  it,  and  also  the  question  as  to  construction  or  purchase. 

In  reference  to  the  telegraph,  I  believe  that  a  good  method  would  be  to  begin  by 
offering  to  pui'chase  a  few  of  the  chief  lines  if  the  companies  are  willing  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable  valiiation;  if  not,  the  Government,  under  its  constitutional  power 
to  build  post-roads,  should  construct  lines  joining  some  of  the  main  centers  and 
gradually  extend  the  lines,  making  reasonable  rates,  but  not  the  lowest  rates,  not 
to  cut  the  bottom  out  from  under  the  company  completely,  simply  to  bring  a  little 
pressure  to  bear,  and  then  do  as  the  Prussian  Government  did  with  the  railroads; 
say  to  the  company:  **  We  will  buy  your  lines  one  after  the  other  if  you  will  put 
a  reasonable  price  upon  them;  if  not,  we  will  apply  competition  and  continue  to 
construct,  till  you  are  ready  to  sell  at  reasonable  figures  what  we  may  wish  to 
buv." 

in  reference  to  the  railroad  system  the  same  method  might  be  adopted,  but  it 
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\b  more  difficult  on  acconnt  of  the  great  cost  of  new  lines  and  the  established 
character  of  the  present  system.  Therefore  I  believe  the  practical  plan  there,  when 
public  sentiment  is  ready  for  public  roads,  will  be  to  duy  out  one  or  two  great 
systems — one  great  system,  perhaps,  from  east  to  west— ana  then  make  reasonable 
rates  and  simple  tariffs  and  gradually  absorb  the  other  systems  on  the  same  plan 
that  Prussia  aid  and  as  New  Zealand  is  now  doing. 

As  steps  preliminary  to  construction  or  purchase,  investigation  and  publicity 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  inner- 
most facts  in  regard  to  these  great  monopolies  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  If 
a  law  could  be  passed  which  would  open  the  accounts  of  all  corporations  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  I  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  benefit;  and  if  a  competent  expert 
could  be  sent  out,  some  officer  of  the  postal  system,  as  was  sent  in  Great  Britain, 
or  some  man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  impartiality  could  be  sent  to  study 
other  systems  and  our  system  and  make  a  scientific  colorless  report — ^no  prox)a- 
ganda  matter  in  it  whatever — in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  service,  and 
so  on,  in  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  systems  of  various  countries,  I 
believe  it  would  be  of  great  benefit,  as  it  was  in  England.  What  we  want  is 
light;  and  with  light  I  believe  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  intelligence  of 
our  legislators  can  be  relied  on  in  the  end  to  produce  true  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Before  you  recapitulate  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions.  In  Europe  do  the  public-owned  utilities  set  aside  a  i)ercentage  of  gross 
earnings  for  depreciation  to  provide  for  renewal  of  plant? — A.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  with  our  private  compames  here — some  do  and  some  do  not.  In  the  Belgian 
and  German  systems  they  are  very  careful  indeed  to  cover  depreciation.  In  many 
of  our  own — ^take  the  Massachusetts  companies,  that  I  am  most  familiar  with — 
very  many  of  them  do  not  allow  anything  for  depreciation  at  all,  and  it  is  the 
same  way  with  some  public  plants.  My  experience  is  that  the  public  plant  is  a 
Uttle  more  apt  to  make  provision  for  depreciation  than  the  private  monopoly. 


Q.  You  believe  it  should  be  done?— A.  Certainly. 


Now,  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  capitalization  on  which  you  take  over  the 
properties  of  corporations,  do  you  recognize  that  the  securities  of  corporations  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  holder  of  the  security? — 
A.  Yes;  I  am  in  favor  of  being  very  liberal  on  account  of  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  The  companies  have  in  many  cases  violated  not 
only  law  but  common  honesty  in  inflating  their  capital;  in  other  instances  the 
inflation  is  not  morally  reprehensible.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  there  is  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  those  who  think  that  that  sort  of  infiation  should  be  cut  out 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  stock  and  bonds  may  have  come  into  comparatively 
innocent  hands.  They  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  innocent  purchaser  now- 
adays, because  everybody  knows  that  these  fraudulent  stock  issues  have  been 
made.  I  think,  however,  as  the  change  is  to  be  made  for  the  public  benefit,  the 
burden  of  the  change  should  fall  on  the  whole  people  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit, 
and  not  on  any  class,  especially  as  that  class,  however  much  to  blame  they  may 
be,  have  been  encouraged  in  their  action  by  the  silence  and  acquiescence  of  the 
public.  In  a  democracy  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  people  stand  by  and  see  a 
railroad  issue  stocks,  and  take  no  measures  to  prevent  it,  they  ought  to  stand  the 
consequences  of  that  stock  getting  into  the  hands  of  men  who  buy  it  for  good 
money  in  the  open  market. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  any  law  enacted  by  Confess  or  a  State  legis- 
lature for  making  these  corporate  properties  public  utilities,  should  take  into 
consideration  the  constitutional  provision  against  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts? — A.  Certainly;  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am  dealing  with.  1  do  not 
think  our  governments  are  bound  legally  to  pay  for  inflated  values.  I  place  my 
ar^ment  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  the  people;  as  they  have  allowed  this 
thing  to  go  on  they  ought  to  share  the  consequences,  and  not  shuffle  them  off  now 
that  they  have  got  their  eyes  open  a  little  more,  and  make  these  consequences  fall 
on  one  class;  but  so  far  as  the  legal  rights  are  concerned,  I  think  the  Government 
has  a  perfect  right  to  build  a  line,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  Gk>vemment  has  a  right  to  buud  a  bridge  or 
railroad  right  alongside  another,  and  take  away  its  value  completely,  if  they 
choose  to,  unless  an  exclusive  franchise  has  been  granted.  We  nave  a  right  in 
that  way,  or  by  legislative  regulation  of  rates,  to  squeeze  the  water  and  wind  out 
of  these  overgrown  capitalizations,  but  I  am  not  m  favor  of  doing  that  to  any 
severe  extent.  I  think  we  ought  to  stajid  the  consequences  of  a  system  that  we 
have  ourselves  permitted. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  If  a  railroad  company  has  $100,000,000  of  common 
stock  and  that  stock  is  only  worth  20  per  cent,  you  would  merely  undertake  to 

ay  the  value  of  the  stock  and  not  the  inflated  value?— A.  The  market  value. 

liat  is  the  rule  of  law,  that  we  should  pay  the  market  value. 
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Q.  That,  then,  would  reduce  the  value  of  the  railroads  that  the  Grovemment 
would  have  to  pa^much  below  the  U  or  12  billions  of  face  capitalization?— A. 
Yes.  To  make  my  idea  a  little  clearer ,  let  me  go  back  to  Vanderbut^s  time.  When 
he  increased  the  Hudson  stock,  I  believe  a  true  public  spirit  would  have  prompted 
men  to  protest  immediately  in  the  courts  and  oef  ore  the  legislature  and  try  to 
stop  that  thing  before  the  stock  got  into  the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers.  If 
the  people  had  done  that  and  followed  up  that  policy  consistently,  I  believe  they 
would  have  a  good  right  to  claim  jhat  they  should  buy  the  roads  at  their  actual 
value,  but  as  they  did  not  do  that  and  as  practically  the  whole  country  by  inac- 
tion has  acquiesced  in  that  system,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  fair  to  turn  around  and 
say:  '*  We  have  stood  bjr  and  let  you  issue  a  lot  of  extra  stock,  and  men  have 
bought  and  paid  for  it,  in  many  cases  without  means  of  knowing  whether  it 
represented  value  or  not,  but  we've  come  to  the  conclusion,  now  that  we  want  to 
buy  the  roads,  that  this  won't  do,  and  we've  determined  to  knock  the  bottom  out 
of  the  whole  thing  and  x)ay  only  actual  value  for  the  roads.'* 

I  disi^ee  in  that,  however,  with  most  of  my  friends.  Even  Professor  Bemis 
thinks  I  am  too  conservative  on  that  point.  He  believes  the  water  ought  to  be 
squeezed  out.  He  advocated  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  should  be  purchased 
by  the  State  at  $27,000,000,  as  they  had  the  right  to  do  under  the  charter,  although 
they  had  aQowed  a  process  of  accretion  to  bring  the  capitalization  to  about 
$65,000,000.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  fair.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong;  we 
have  a  legal  right  to  do  it,  but  not  a  moral  right. 

Mr.  PmLUFS.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state.  Professor,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion? 

The  Witness.  Only  that  I  think  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  industrial  prog- 
ress in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  to  work  for  public  ownership  ana  the 
cooperative  organization  of  munici^l  monopolies,  such  as  electric  light  and  street 
railways.  The  movement  for  mumcipal  street  cars  is  very  strong  in  Detroit  and 
in  Chicafl;o,  and  in  some  other  cities  there  is  a  vigorous  sentiment  in  favor  of 
public  telephone  exchanges  and  such  things  as  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advis- ' 
able  that  national  railways  should  be  attempted  until  the  g^rowth  of  sentiment  in 
this  countiy  is  very  much  stronger  in  favor  of  it,  which  constitutes  a  powerful 
reason  for  putting  forth  every  effort  to  enlighten  the  people  upon  the  enormous 
benefits  of  a  well-managed  system  of  public  railways  in  order  that  we  may  develop 
as  soon  as  possible  the  conditions  that  will  make  it  wise  to  establish  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  our  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  manifest  duty  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  provide  the  best 
means  for  transmission  of  intelligence  should  not  at  once  result  in  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  telegraph  and  telepnone 
communication. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  5, 1901, 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  MB.  ALBERT  B.  GHAITDLER, 

Of  the  PostcU  Telegraph  Company,  No.  S53  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  11.22  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Albert  B.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Teleg^'aph  Company,  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  will  please  give  your  name  and  address  and  offi- 
cial position  to  the  stenographer. — A.  Albert  B.  Chandler,  No.  258  Broadway, 
New  York.  I  have  been  president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  for  15  years, 
and  am  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  us  a  concise  history  of  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company?— A.  The  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  is  a  reorganization  of  the  original  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  and  has  been  15  years  under  its  present  organization  and  management. 

Q.  You  may  give,  if  you  please,  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  any  other 
cx)mpanies  entered  into  it. — A.  In  its  development  it  has  acquired  quite  a  number 
of  smaller  telegraph  companies  that  had  been  built  up  between  the  years  1880  and 
1886,  but  the  property  is  chiefly  of  its  own  construction. 

Q.  Were  those  other  companies  local,  or  did  they  aim  to  do  and  undertake  to 
do  a  general  telegraph  business? — ^A.  Several  of  them  were  of  sufficient  extent  to 
say  that  they  were  doing  a  general  teleg^raph  business,  but  they  were  all  local — 
that  is,  none  of  them  were  extensive,  none  of  them  covered  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country. 
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Q.  When  were  the  Postal  Telegrraph  Company  and  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany united? — ^A.  They  have  from  the  first  been  in  very  close  alliance,  under  con- 
tracts of  connection.  They  have  been  substantially  one  property  since  January, 
1897. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  the  capitalization  of  the  company  In 
bonds  or  stock,  if  both  classes  of  securities  have  been  issued,  and  also  its  mileage, 
number  of  oflELces,  number  of  employees,  etc. — ^A.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Postal 
Company  was,  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  property  by  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company,  exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  Cable  Company.  The  Postal  Com> 
pany  has  never  issued  any  bonds;  that  is,  the  present  Postal  Company.  What  we 
term  the  land-line  jwrtion  of  the  property  is  now  represented  by  the  bonds  issued 
by  the  Cable  Company  in  exchange  for  $20,000,000  of  stock  that  had  been  issued 
previously  and  for  property  since  acquired.    The  total  amount  is  $20,000,000. 

Q.  That  is,  of  bonds?-— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  whole  capital  stock  in  bonds?— A.  Yes.  On  the 
land-hne  properties  there  are  no  shares  of  stock  outstanding,  excepting  that  the 
land-line  system  consists  of  nearly  40  different  corporations,  and  in  many  of  these 
corporations  the  entire  capital  stock  is  not  owned  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company,  nor  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Company. 

Q.  In  what  shape  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Cable  Company? — A.  That  is  in 
stock. 

Q.  Do  you  include  that  stock  in  your  $20,000,000? — ^A.  No.  I  would  like  to  be 
excused  from  answering  for  the  Cable  Company  in  respect  to  any  of  its  affairs,  for 
the  reason  that  the  organization  is  absolutely  separate  from  the  land  lines.  It  is 
a  trans- Atlantic  property,  and  although  its  business  is  closely  related  to  the  land- 
line  business,  any  inquiry  made  resx>ecting  it  shoidd  be  made  of  an  officer  repre- 
senting that  company. 


Q.  What  interest  do  the  bonds  carry?— A.  Four  per  cent. 


Can  you  state  an^^hing  with  respect  to  your  dividends? — ^A.  The  Postal 
Company  earned  and  paid  4  percent  dividends  previous  to  the  sale  of  its  property 
for  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  it  has  earned  the  interest  that  has  been  paid 
byjthe  cable  company  on  the  bonds  since. 

Have  you  any  sinkin|g  fund  in  connection  with  it? — ^A.  No. 

Have  you  a  cumulative  feature  in  your  interest  bearing? — ^A.  We  have  not. 

Any  debenture  bonds? — A.  No;  the  bonds  are  mortgage  bonds. 

Q.  Do  these  bonds  cover  simply  the  whole  property,  or  do  they  also  cover  fran- 
chises or  patents? — ^A.  They  cover  whatever  the  company  has  acquired,  and  the 
company's  acquisitions  have  been  not  only  in  physical  properties,  but  in  fran- 
chises, patents,  and  a  variety  of  requisites  for  carrying  on  the  telegraph  business 
that  have  cost  money. 

Q.  Your  bonds  cover  what  vou  might  call  20od  will  or  the  working  franchises 
of  vour  company?  —A.  Yes;  they  cover  everytidng  that  belongs  to  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar)  .  Is  this  alliance  with  the  Cable  Company  in  the  form  of 
contracts  or  in  material  and  ownership  of  lines,  or  is  it  simply  in  control  of  it? — 
A.  It  is  simply  in  control  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  used  the  surplus  earnings  of  your  company  in  extending  your 
lines? — A.  Yes.  Our  surplus  earnings  have  been  used  m  part  to  build  up  the 
system.  The  company  did  not  begin  the  payment  of  dividends  until  April,  1896. 
It  is  impracticable  now  for  us  to  ascertain  accurately  the  amount  of  surplus 
earnings  that  have  gone  into  the  property. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  surplus  earnings 
have  entered  into  the  extensions.  It  would  save  people  afterwards  thinking  there 
was  a  covering  in  the  matter  that  had  not  been  brought  out  by  the  commission 
itself,  and  from  your  annual  reports  it  would  be  easy  to  summarize  how  much 
surplus  went  into  extension. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  brief,  was  the  company  paying  dividends  when  you 
became  connected  with  it? — A.  Very  far  from  it.  It  was  operated  at  very  heavy 
loss. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  extent  of  the  property  and  amount  of  business  being 
done? — At  the  close  of  la^t  year  our  mileage,  poles  and  cables,  not  including  the 
Atlantic  cables,  was  26,042  miles,  and  the  wire  mileage,  169,236;  the  number  of 
ofQces,  2,781 .  The  number  of  messages  transmitted  last  vear  was  16,528,444.  This 
refers  only  to  the  property  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  and  does  not 
refer  to  its  Canaoian  connections  or  any  other  of  its  connections,  nor  to  the 
cable  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  give  the  average  rates  per  message? — A.  The 
day  rates  for  messages  of  10  words,  exclusive  of  date,  aadress,  ana  signature, 
range  from  20  cents,  applying  locally  in  a  few  cities,  to  $1,  applying  between  the 
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extremes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  average  amount  received  per 
message  by  che  Postal  Company  during  the  year  1900  wa8-34.2  cents. 

Q.  (by  Representative  Otjen.)  Can  you  give  States  or  localities  in  which  your 
lines  operate?— A.  We  cover  the  country  pretty  fully  from  Maine  to  Oregon  and 
California. 

Q.  It  would  be  substantially  correct  if  you  said  you  covered  the  whole  United 
States? — A.  Almost  all  of  the  commercial  centers  of  the  United  States  are  reached 
by  our  system  now.  There  is  no  very  considerable  city  that  is  not  in  communi- 
cation with  us,  and  our  business  may  properly  be  said  to  be  interstate  business. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  local  business  within  the  States; 
what  I  mean  is.  all  offices  accept  business  for  any  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  your  business  competitive  in  all  these  places  with  the 
Western  Union? — A.  No.  We  have  a  good  many  offices  at  places  where  the 
Western  Union  has  none;  that  company  has  a  great  many  more  offices  at  places 
where  we  have  none.  In  the  whole  system,  including  Canadian  lines  and  all 
others  with  which  we  **  check  direct,"  as  telegraphers  say  (we  check  direct  with 
offices  that  are  not  our  own  under  contract  relations,  and  tney  check  direct  with 
us) ,  there  is  no  transfer  point  at  which  business  and  tolls  are  divided,  and  mes- 
sages go  through  as  on  one  line,  yet  there  is  a  division  of  tolls  out  of  our  whole 
system  reckoned  in  that  way  which  adds  largely  to  our  number  of  offices.  There 
are  a  little  over  a  thousand  offices  that  are  not  reached  bv  Western  Union  lines. 

Q.  In  places  where  both  companies  have  offices  is  your  business  competitive? — 
A.  It  is  essentially  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  vour  competitors  in  regard 
to  a  division  of  business  or  in  regard  to  the  method  of  conductmg  business? — ^A. 
We  have  no  agreement  or  understanding  with  the  Western  Union  Company  with 
reference  to  any  division  of  business.  They  have  no  interest  in  our  company,  its 
prox)erty,  or  its  business,  and  we  have  no  interest  in  theirs;  but  we  have  an  under- 
standing with  them  respecting  rates  and  respecting  certain  methods  of  competi- 
tion, the  giving  of  rebates,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  are  equivalent  to  paying 
for  the  obtaining  of  business.  We  aim  to  put  an  end  to  that  form  of  wasteful 
competition. 

9*  What  had  been  the  practice  concerning  rebates  and  other  forms  of  cutting 
prior  to  this  agreement? — ^A.  Such  methods  had  prevailed  to  a  very  lar^e  extent 
previous  to  18w,  to  a  very  injurious  extent  to  all  concerned.  At  the  tame  such 
understanding  was  had  a  large  number  of  rates  were  reduced,  long-distance  rates 
particularly,  and  the  very  low  rates— 10,  15,  and  20-cent  rates — that  had  been 
established  by  the  various  smaller  competing  companies  were  done  away  wiUi, 
it  having  been  well  ascertained  that  tne  more  business  done  on  that  basis  the 
worse  for  the  doer  of  it. 

Q.  Who  had  been  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  cutting,  or  the  rebate,  or 
whatever  form  the  competition  took?— A.  The  commercial  public,  chiefly.  Of 
course  the  general  public  benefited  to  a  certain  extent,  but  large  commercial 
houses  were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  that  system  of  conducting  business. 

Q.  Were  they  generally  commercial  houses  or  brokerage  houses? — ^A.  Both,  and 
under  the  system  of  rebates  the  meanest  would  get  the  largest  favor.  That  may 
not  be  a  very  graceful  way  of  putting  it,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  man  who  was  most  enterprising  in  pushing  for  the 
reduction? — ^A.  The  one  who  insisted  on  having  the  largest  rebate  that  could  be 
allowed,  or  else  he  was  **  going  to  give  his  business  to  the  other  company." 

Q.  Since  this  understanding  all  that  has  been  done  away  with? — A.  Practically 
all.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  either  company  to  allow  anything  of  that  kind  to 
happen. 

Q.  Thereby  a  small  customer  is  as  cheaply  served  as  a  large  customer? — A. 
Just  the  same,  and  that  is  a  x>oint  which  perhaps  people  not  acquainted  with 
the  telegraph  business  mi^ht  understand  by  an  explanation  better  than  they  can 
if  they  never  have  given  it  any  thought.  It  is  not  exactly  like  carrying  letters 
or  carrying  freight,  by  which  you  can  carry  a  car  approximately  at  the  same 
price  as  you  can  carry  half  a  car,  but  in  the  transmission  of  telegrams  the  facili- 
ties are  used  exactly  alike,  for  every  message  of  equal  length  takes  exactly  as 
much  time  of  the  operating  service  and  as  much  use  of  the  line  as  every  other  mes- 
sage of  equal  length.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  wires,  and  carrying 
messages,  therefore,  is  not  the  same  as  carrying  on  a  business  on  the  plan  of 
wholesale  and  retail,  which  has  been  often  urffed. 

Q.  In  this  connection,  concerning  unfair  advantages,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
to  what  extent  the  free-frank  privilege  prevails  in  your  company. — ^A.  To  a  much 
less  degree  than  has  been  true  of  other  companies,  and  still  it  prevails  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  our  company — unfortunately,  to  a  growing  extent.  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  like  to  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege  grows  with  every 
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year.  Originally  franks  were  only  given  in  onr  service  under  contract  relations 
involving  reciprocal  service.  Thejr  are  now  given  in  case  of  qnite  a  good  many 
public  men  who  think  they  are  entitled  to  the  free  privQege.  I  do  not  know  why, 
bnt  they  seem  to  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  give  franks  voluntarily  or  only  when  they  are  asked  for?— A.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  answer  that  Question  by  sa^g  that  either  is  true  in  every 
instance.    In  the  main,  our  fran&ing  privilege  is  eztendea  upon  application. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.^  When  you  say  you  give  franks  to  public  men,  do 
you  mean  members  of  State  legislatures? — ^A.  They  are  about  as  eager  as  anybody 
else  in  their  pursuit  of  franks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  the  franking  privilege  usually  extended  to  members 
of  Congress? — ^A.  For  auite  a  good  many  years  the  Postal  Company  never  issued 
a  frank  to  a  member  of  Congress  because  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  There 
were  some  members  who  were  connected  with  railroad  service  or  with  some 
other  business  with  which  we  had  reciprocal  relations  which  entitled  them  to  free 
service.  At  present,  perhaps  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  our  great  com- 
X>etitor,  as  much  as  for  any  other  reason,  and  on  account  of  applications,  for  another 
reason,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  members  of  Congress  who  hold  franks 
of  the  Postal  Company. 

Q.  Does  the  privilege  extend  down  to  members  of  municipalities,  aldermen, 
mayors,  and  judges  of  the  courts? — A.  To  a  considerable  extent;  not  everywhere; 
not  to  all,  but  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  have  to  get  franchises  or  privileges  from  cities 
or  towns  for  the  erection  of*  poles,  etc.?— A.  Yes.  It  is  now,  I  think  I  may  say 
universal,  that  in  going  through  any  city  or  town  we  have  to  acquire  a  franchise. 
Of  course  we  always  had  to  obtain  a  right  of  way;  but  now  it  is  the  practice  to 
require  a  formal  franchise  in  every  incorporated  city  or  village,  for  they  under- 
take the  regulation  of  telegraph  affairs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  We  claim  that 
under  the  post-road  act  of  Congress  of  1866,  and  >the  amendments  thereto,  a 
municipality  can  not  prevent  our  erecting  poles  and  wires  in  the  cities,  but  can 
only  regulate  the  construction.  Practically,  however,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  ordinance  from  the  municipality  for  the  construction  of  our  lines  is  as  great 
as  though  we  obtained  an  entire  franchise  from  the  municipality. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  pay  for  these  contracts,  franchises,  or  privileges? — ^A.  The 
manner  of  acquiiing  tnem  varies  about  as  much  as  the  number  of  places  we  ^ 
through.  Hardly  two  are  alike,  and  in  one  way  or  another  they  have  to  be  paid 
for.  Our  preference  is  to  pay  a  reasonable  concession  to  the  city  government; 
that  is  the  preferable  way  of  aealing  with  it,  and  let  that  end  it. 

Q.  But  does  that  end  it?— A.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  always  end  it. 

Q.  Do  members  of  the  city  government  have  to  bo  seen  personally? — ^A.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  them  personally,  sir,  and  I  do  not  Imow;  not  in  the  way  you 
use  the  word  **  seen." 

Q.  I  used  the  word  in  a  perfectly  innocent  sense — whether  they  had  to  be  con- 
versed with  in  order  to  get  their  consent  to  hold  a  meeting,  to  pass  a  vote,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort. — ^A.  It  is  very  common  to  make  our  wants  known  and  to 
explain  our  purpose  and  the  extent  of  our  use  of  the  public  highways  or  other 
privileges,  and  make  it  understood  that  we  are  trying  to  do  good  and  not  harm, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  what  is  reasonable,  right,  and  proper  to  the  municipality 
for  it.  We  endeavor  always  to  remove  all  reasonable  objections  to  our  extension, 
to  place  our  poles  where  the  city  engineer  or  city  officers  desire  them  to  be  placed, 
ana  generally  put  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  city  authorities.  We  can*t  always 
do  the  business  with  such  harmony  and  under  such  conditions  as  we  would  like  to. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  meet  with  any  opposition  cominp^  from 
the  competing  companies?  I  mean  in  obtaining  franchises  through  municipali- 
ties.— ^A.  Sometimes  we  have  done  so.  I  can  hardly  say  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  any  opposition  of  that  kind,  unless  there  should  be  some  question  partic- 
ularly interfering  with  their  own  route.  There  has  been  some  conflict  in  regard 
to  interference  with  each  other *s  lines,  but  we  take  good  care  to  avoid  all  conflict 
of  that  kind,  and  it  rarely  happens  any  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  keep  any  account  in  your  company  of  the  busi- 
ness value  of  the  franks  that  you  give? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  given  in  such  a  way  that  you  know  exactly  how  much  you  are  out 
of  xKKjket  by  means  of  that  or  how  much  they  favor  the  man  who  receives  them? — 
A  Yes.  The  account  is  not  as  accurately  kept  as  chat  of  paid  messages,  but  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  substantially  accurate  account.  Our  franks  that  we  call  com- 
plimentary are  issued  in  the  form  of  books  of  stamps,  something  after  the  style 
of  the  postage  stamp,  each  stamp  covering  a  message  of  20  words  or  less,  and  an 
additional  stamp  for  additional  words.    We  have  certain  franks  that  are  issued 
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is  the  form  of  cards  for  some  sx>ecial  reason,  chiefly  to  railroad  officers,  and  of 
the&e  an  account  is  also  kept.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  people 
nsing  our  franks  treat  them  very  reasonably  and  fairly.  Sometimes  people  like 
to  telegraph  on  trifling  affairs  and  send  very  long  messages  when  perhaps  letters 
ought  to  be  sent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  spoke  of  giving  franks  to  public  men, 
public  officials;  do  you  also  ^ve  franks  to  people  doing  private  business  not  in  a 
public  line?— A.  To  a  very  limited  extent;  that  is  done  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity; 
sometimes  in  payment  of  rent,  sometimes  in  payment  for  pole  privileges,  rights 
of  way,  and  other  things  of  that  sort.  Sometimes  we  pay  for  what  we  acquire  by 
the  issue  of  franks  instead  of  by  paying  money. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  give  them  to  editors  of  daily  newspapers  or 
their  representatives? — ^A.  Newspax)er  correspondents  and  newspaper  proprietors 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  have  the  franking  privilege. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  They  also  have  a  special  press  rate  for  news  messages? — 
A.  Tes,  their  rate  is  different  from  the  commercial  rate,  but  the  rates  are  alike 
for  like  service.  There  are  several  classes  of  newspaper  service,  and  the  rates  are 
uniform  for  each  class  of  service. 

Q.  On  what  principle  are  those  franks  extended  to  newspaper  men? — A.  They 
are  constantly  with  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  accommodation;  it  is  a  privilege  that 
has  grown  up  by  long  years  of  practice,  and  in  the  main  I  think  is  discreetly 
used. 

Q.  Do  you  give  franks  to  other  large  customers? — ^A.  No,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  business.  That  is  another  evil  like  rebating;  that  would  be  simply 
another  form  of  rebating;  we  do  not  undertake  to  do  that. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  principle  that  the  representatives  of  the  press  are  in  a  sense 
public  men  that  franks  are  given  them?— A.  Hardly  that.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  old  telegraphers;  a  good  many  of  them  have  been  personal  friends  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  they  come  in  contact  with  us  in  a  different  way  from  what  the  general 
public  do.  The  practice  has  grown  up  from  a  very  early  day.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give  you  any  better  reason. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  I  understand  ^ou  that  these  franks  ai*e  con- 
fined to  messages  concerning  private  or  socisd  affairs,  or  do  you  give  franks  to 
Eapers  whereby  they  may  transmit  news  connected  with  the  paper? — ^A.  There  are 
usiness  franks  issued  for  business  purposes  and  as  a  way  of  paying  for  rights 
and  privileges  and  benefits.  The  complimentary  franks  are  for  personal  and 
social  messages. 

Q.  But  do  I  understand  you  that  you  g^ve  franks  to  newspaper  men  which 
enable  them  to  transmit  news  to  the  i)apers?— A.  No;  we  do  not. 

Q.  News  messages  are  paid  for? — A.  They  are  paid  for  at  newspaper  rates, 
special  rates,  or  whatever  the  rate  is,  according  to  the  class  of  service  that  is 
performed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  how  that  rate  to  newspapers  com- 
pares with  the  rate  that  is  given  to  the  commercial  public  and  the  public  gener- 
ally?— A.  It  is  a  much  lower  rate. 

Q.  How  much  lower? — ^A.  That  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  distance  and  number  of  pax)ers  served.  For  instance,  in  many  cases 
a  great  many  pai)ers  are  served  by  one  sending  and  distributed  to  20  or  80 
different  places,  and  of  course  a  service  of  that  kind  is  not  comparable  with 
service  of  one  delivery  at  each  place.  It  is  not  comparable  with  ordinary  com- 
mercial service. 

Q.  Is  it  not  less  than  one-half  the  rate  given  to  the  business  public?— A.  There 
are  several  classes  of  newspaper  rates.  The  lowest  applies  to  dispatches  filed  by 
a  press  association,  to  be  delivered  at  5  or  more  places  at  one  sending.  On  such 
the  rate  to  each  pax)er  may  in  some  cases  be  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  word. 
Rates  on  newspaper  specials  vary  from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  word  on  matter 
transmitted  at  night,  between  comparatively  near  points,  and  one-half  a  cent  per 
word  for  the  same  service  transmitted  during  the  day,  to  If  cents  per  word  for 
night  and  8i  cents  per  word  for  day  service  between  distant  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  your  opinion  as  a  financial  manager  of  a  telegraph 
line,  could  the  franking  system  be  dispensed  with  without  any  injury  to  the  com- 
pany as  well  as  to  the  public? — A.  In  our  company  the  franking  business  is  not  so 
serious  an  item  as  to  be  a  great  factor  either  way.  As  a  matter  of  individual 
judgment,  if  the  whole  franldng  privileges  of  telegraphs  and  railroads  could  be 
done  away  with,  and  everybody  be  induced  to  pay  his  own  way,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  done;  but  under  the  conditions  existmg  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
accomplished. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  By  abolishine  franks  on  telegraphs  aud  on  railroads, 
would  the  general  public  gain  anything  oy  cheai)er  rates? — A.  So  far  as  our  com- 
pany is  concerned,  the  franking  is  not  a  sufficient  factor  in  the  occupancy  of  our 
wires  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  Uiat  way.  I  think  I  can  say  that  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Q.  So  it  just  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  privilege  to  certain  fayored  x^arties? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  financially  you  would  not  say  it  would  be  any  benefit  to  the  general 
public  to  have  it  abolished? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  public  rates  to  be  reduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  you  had  this  understanding  with  the  Western 
Umon  c!omx)any  in  regard  to  conducting  business  hag  there  been  any  increase  in 
the  rates  to  the  public? — A.  There  has  oeen  no  increase  in  rates  to  the  public, 
except,  as  I  stated  in  the  first  instance,  that  there  were  certain  low  rates  done 
away  with,  but  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  rates  that  were  reduced  at 
the  time  that  understandiuj^  was  had,  x)articularly  the  rates  between  distant 
points.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  to  undertake  to  conduct  a  telegraph  busi- 
ness at  10, 15,  and  20  cent  rates  was  an  absolute  loss,  and  those  rates  were  done 
away  with. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  understanding  has  resxQted  in  a  benefit 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  companies? — ^A.  It  has  resulted  in  a  very  decided 
benefit  to  the  public ,  in  this  way.  Tnat  every  man  engaged  in  a  business  and  doing 
a  certain  part  of  his  business  by  telegraph  knows  that  ne  has  just  the  same  rates 
that  his  competitor  has  in  his  line  of  business,  and  that  no  one  has  an  advantage 
over  another  one,  and  there  has  been  very  much  less  complaint  of  rates  on  tne 
part  of  the  commercial  public  since  it  was  known  and  understood  that  uniform 
rates  were  established  tnan  was  true  when  every  man  thought  he  could  get  an 
advantage  over  his  fellow  if  he  would  only  insist  upon  it. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  your  opinion,  founded  upon  your  experience,  that  the  public 
would  be  benefited  if  all  discriminations  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence  or  the 
transportation  of  goods  could  be  dispensed  with? — A.  That  is  a  very  broad  sub- 
ject. I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  franking  privilege  done  away  with;  but 
while  it  prevails  in  one  direction  it  is  almost  impossible  that  it  should  not  be 
extended  in  other  directions,  and  I  think  it  is  perhaps  a  Utopian  idea  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  franking  privilege  could  be  done  away  with. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  serious  complaints  on  the  part  of  customers  who  for- 
merly had  cut  rates  since  you  entered  into  this  understanding  to  maintain 
rates? — A.  Not  since  they  have  come  to  know  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact  and  that 
there  is  no  means  of  getting  around  it.  Everybody  is  well  contented.  At  the 
outset  they  were  rather  loath  to  believe  that  it  was  true — that  this  advantage  was 
not  still  obtained  by  competitors. 

Q.  They  all  seemed  wilnng  to  pay  if  others  were  to  pay? — ^A.  Yes;  recognizing 
that  the  rates  for  telegraph  service  are  now  very  low — ^much  lower  than  they  were 
before.  The  tendency  all  the  time  is  toward  lower  rates,  extending  the  system  of 
low  rates  to  remoter  points. 

(J.  Do  you  have  any  arrangement  with  the  Western  Union  Company  for  trans- 
mitting your  messages.over  their  lines  to  places  where  your  lines  do  not  run? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  accept  messages  except  where  you  have  facilities  for  carrying 
the  intelligence? — A.  we  do  not  undertake  to  accept  business  for  any  places 
not  reached  by  us.  If  a  customer  comes  to  us  and  offers  a  message  for  a 
Western  Union  x>oint,  we  do  in  some  cases  accept  the  service  as  his  messenger  to 
take  it  to  the  Western  Union  office,  and  pay  for  it  just  as  he  would.  We  are  in  that 
case  simply  the  messenger  of  the  customer  to  take  the  message  to  the  Western 
Union  office.  That  is  not  a  business  which  we  undertake  to  do  except  for  the 
convenience  of  our  customers. 

Q.  In  cities  do  you  telegraph  his  message  to  their  office,  or  do  you  send  it  by 
messenger? — A.  Send  it  by  messenger.  We  have  no  means  of  connecting  by  wire 
with  Western  Union  offices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  a  community  of  interest  between  your  com- 
pany and  the  Western  Union? — A.  No,  except  as  I  have  explained  to  you.  The 
only  community  of  interest  is  that  both  recognize  that  rebates,  excessively  low 
rates,  and  things  of  that  kind  can  not  be  anorded,  and  both  companies  have 
abandoned  them. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  public  press  that  there  was  an  understanding 
between  managers  of  the  two  companies  which  resulted  in  the  operation  of  them 
prac-ti(^ally  as  one  company. — A.  I  have  found  it  best  not  to  believe  everything 
that  is  in  the  newspapers.    The  statement  you  mention  is  not  true. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  In  what  relations  do  you  stand  to  railroad  companies 
along  whose  lines  your  lines  run? — ^A.  We  have  contract  relations  with  but  very 
few  railroad  companies.  We  own  lines  on  a  few  railroads,  and  we  have  contract 
relations  in  a  limited  sense  on  a  few  others,  and  we  perform  reciprocsJ  service  for 
a  few  railroads  that  we  have  no  contract  relations  with,  as  a  matter  of  mutual 
convenience  and  out  of  courtesy;  but  our  relations  with,  railroads  are  limited. 

Q.  Are  any  railroad  station  agents  agents  for  your  company? — ^A.  In  the  cases 
of  a  few  railroads.  The  railroad  contracts  applv  to  the  Western  Union  Company 
chiefly  under  old-time  conditions,  when  the  railways  and  telegraphs  were  oeing 
built  up  in  the  early  days. 

Q.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  railroads  which  give  them  business  preference 
over  that  of  the  public?-r-A.  There  are  usually  on  railway  routes  certain  wires 
assigned  to  railwav  purposes,  of  which  the  railway  companies  have  exclusive  use, 
and  they  ^ve  preference  to  messages  referring  to  the  movement  of  trains.  The 
intention  is  that  commercial  business  should  occupy  its  own  wires  and  the  rail- 
road service  occupy  its  own  wires. 

Q.  When  there  is  an  arrangement  of  that  kind,  are  there  other  wires  over  which 
public  business  can  be  sent? — A.  On  railroad  routes? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  route — I  do  not  think  of  any  now — I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  that  has  not  commercial  wires  as  well  as  railroad  wires 
along  the  route. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  complaints  from  the  public  that  their  messages  were 
neglected,  or  have  you  ever  given  as  a  reason  for  any  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  a  message  that  the  railroad  business  had  to  take  precedence? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  any  such  instance. 

().  Have  you  in  your  telegraph  experience,  before  you  became  connected  with 
this  company,  any  knowledge  tnat  such  a  condition  existed  or  had  existed? — A. 
Undoubtedly  in  some  cases  during  an  interruption  of  lines  or  wires,  railroad 
business  has  been  carried  by  commercial  wires  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  remember 
•ever  to  have  had  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  business  was  delayed 
or  injured  by  reason  of  that  fact.  In  practice  I  know  it  has  happened  to  a  limited 
extent;  in  case  of  storms,  for  instance,  when  part  of  the  wires  were  down  and 
business  was  compelled  to  be  done  on  a  single  wire  or  two  vTires,  and  the  move- 
ment of  trains  requiring  the  use  of  wires,  the  commercial  business  has  had  to 
wait.    That  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

(^.  One  witness  before  us  testified  that  he  sent  a  dispatch  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  that  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia  that  day,  and  when  he  arrived 
he  found  his  dispatch  had  not  been  delivered,  and  that  it  came  in  lon|f  after  he 
had  arrived.  H!ow  can  you  accoimt  for  such  delay  between  two  such  cities,  where 
the  telegraph  facilities  ought  to  be  very  ample? — A.  That  might  be  accounted  for 
in  a  great  number  of  ways.  The  message  might  have  lain  in  the  Philadelphia 
office  through  some  oversight  for  a  long  enougn  time  for  a  train  to  go  from  rJew 
York  to  Philadelphia  before  anybody  discovered  it.  Such  accidents  do  hapx>en 
sometimes.  There  might  have  been  such  an  interruption  of  lines  over  the  par- 
ticular route  where  the  message  was  assigned  that  it  was  delayed.  There  are  a 
good  many  ways  of  accounting  for  the  delay.  In  every  case  of  complaint  of  that 
kind  we  have  to  investigate  and  find  out  exactly  what  did  happen  to  the  message. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  rule  of  precedence  in  respect  to  dis- 
patches that  Government  business  shall  go  first,  for  instance,  and  railroad  busi- 
ness next,  brokerage  business  next,  and  the  public  next? — ^A.  No:  there  is  no  such 
regulation.    Just  as  you  stated,  Government  business  under  the  law  is  entitled  to 

go  first.  There  is  no  other  regpilation  or  order  of  business  except  such  as  might 
e  instituted  b^  a  chief  operator  for  an  emergency  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
wires.    There  is  no  general  rule  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  the  stock  and  brokerage  dispatches  liable  to  get  the  right  of  way  over 
or£nary  business? — ^A.  A  very  large  proportion  of  stock  exchange  and  brokerage 
business  is  done  over  wires  that  are  assigned  to  that  purpose;  that  is,  they  are 
leased.  But  there  is  no  arrangement  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  our  company 
that  such  messages  shall  have  precedence  over  those  of  any  other  persons. 

Q.  Can  brokera^  companies  lease  a  wire  as  cheaply  as  a  newspax)er? — A.  That 
depends  on  conditions — on  the  extent  of  the  service  to  be  done  and  the  connec- 
tions to  be  made.  What  we  aim  at  is  to  provide  a  uniform  rate  between  stated 
];x>int8  under  equal  conditions.  The  rates  are  uniform  to  that  extent;  but  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  rates  under  any  any  circumstances  I  would  not  say. 
When  there  is  any  difference,  there  is  a  business  reason  for  it. 

Q.  When  brokers  advertise  their  own  wire,  is  there  more  than  one  broker  on  the 
liner — ^A.  Sometimes;  sometimes  several  brokers  lease  a  wire,  and  they  each  have 
their  own  operator  and  connection  and  they  take  care  ot  the  operating  service 
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altogether.  The  telegraph  company  simply  furnishes  the  wire  and  battery  and 
keeps  them  in  order,  and  the  brokers  carry  on  the  business  themiselves. 

Q.  Both  for  the  sending  and  receiving  end  they  have  their  own  employees? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  many  people  has  your  company  in  its  employ? — 
A.  Nearly  9,000. 

Q.  Are  they  all  of  one  sex  or  are  both  sexes  employed? — ^A.  We  have  a  great 
manv  females  employed  as  operators  and  clerks;  not  a  large  pro];x>rtion  of  the 
whole,  but  still  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  of  wases  paid? — A»  The  wages  vary  according  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  nature  of  tne  work,  and  the  service  rendered  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  salaries  of  operators  range  from  $25  to  $85  per  month,  the  average 
being  about  $60.    The  salaries  of  clerks  average  somewhat  less. 

Q.  Ai-e  you  able  to  state  in  this  connection  whether  or  not  wages  are  substan- 
tially at  the  same  rates  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  or  have  they  been  increased  or 
decreased? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  rate  of  pay  to  telegraph 
operators  either  way,  on  an  average,  for  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  this  connection  how  the  wages  compare  with  wag^s 
for  skilled  labor  in  othei  employments  in  the  same  places? — ^A.  There  are  so  m;  ny 
different  kinds  of  skilled  labor  that  reidly  bear  no  relation  to  the  telegraph  serv- 
ice that  I  could  hardly  answer  that  question  intelligently. 

Q.  Is  your  labor  organized? — ^A.  There  has  been  quite  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions. I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  existing  organization  tiiat  is  operative 
now.  A  number  of  organizations  have  been  instituted  and  exercised  for  a  time 
considerable  influence  but  if  there  is  any  in  existence  now  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  vour  company  and  the  Weston  Union 
that  each  will  not  hire  away  the  other's  help  or  take  nelp  from  the  other? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  common  practice  that  telefiraphers  go  from  one  company 
to  the  other? — ^A.  Sometimes.  I  think  that  is  reg^ated  altogether  by  supply  and 
demand. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties  recently? — A.  Not  recently.  We  have 
not  had  in  our  own  company  any  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

(j.  Are  your  engagements  made  with  your  operators  singly  or  through  com- 
mittees?— A.  Singly. 

Q.  Do  you  inquire  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  a  union  before  you  enj^age 
them? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  your  company  compare  with 
those  of  the  Western  Union? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  very  nearly  uniform  for  the 
same  service.  I  do  not  Imow  of  any  difference.  There  are  several  classes  of 
ox)erator8. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  hours  of  labor  of  your  employees?-rA.  Yes;  there 
are  established  hours  for  dav  and  night  service.  In  the  principal  cities  9  hours  is 
accounted  a  day,  and  at  night  7  hours.  This  varies  somewhat  in  different  locali- 
ties, and  in  the  smaller  offices  and  branch  offices  the  hours  of  duty  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Q.  Has  your  company  kept  abreast  with  the  march  of  invention  and  brought 
into  use  the  new  and  useful  devices  in  telegp^phy? — A.  It  has  endeavored  to  do  so 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Q.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  Government  owner  hip 
that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  private  companies  to  take  in  new  devices  that 
would  mean  the  displacement  of  the  old,  in  which  they  have  large  investments, 
and  that  therefore  the  service  is  not  conducted  in  the  most  economical  W8^  or  ^  o 
the  best  advantage  of  the  public.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that? — ^A.  That  is 
not  true  so  far  as  our  company  is  concerned  and  so  far  as  my  exx)erience  got  s. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  would  not  very  gladly  have  availed  our- 
selves of  anything  that  was  a  real  improvement  upon  our  manner  of  transmission 
or  reception  of  messages,  or  otherwise  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  A  great 
many  so-called  improvements  have  been  presented  which  have  had  ap];>arent 
advantages,  but  which,  when  brought  into  actual  practice  and  into  competiticn 
with  appliances  already  existing,  have  been  found  wanting. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  system  of  Europe  under 
government  control? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way;  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  competent  for  me  to  testify  in  respect  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  all  the  telegraph  lines  in  this  country,  provided  they  are  taken  at  a  fair 
valuation?  I  mean,  do  you  see  any  objection  inherent  to  the  business  itself 
whereby  the  public  would  not  be  as  well  served  as  by  the  several  companies? — 
A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  Government  might  not  conduct  the  business  as 
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well  as  it  can  be  done  by  corporations.  Whether  the  Government  would  conduct 
it  as  well  is  another  question.  Judging  from  the  excellence  of  the  mail  service 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  could  conduct  the  business  more  cheaply, 
perhaps,  in  some  respects  than  corporations  can,  in  the  Post-Office  Department, 
and  in  the  absence  of  incentive  to  earn  dividends,  possibly  it  might  be  that  the 
(?^ovemment  could  carry  on  the  telegraph  business  effectively  to  the  satisfaction 
of  thepublic. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  would  justify  you  in  expressing  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  European  governmental  ownership  and  control  is  successful 
from  the  x>oint  of  view  of  public  accommodation?— A.  I  can  only  state  that  on 
information  and  belief,  because  I  have  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  it.  I 
know  some  of  the  offices  of- the  telegraph  in  Great  Britam,  and  I  have  had  the 
testimony  of  business  men  who  have  traveled  much  abroad,  and  I  believe  that 
the  business  caiTied  on  by  the  Government  there  is  generally  quite  acceptable  to 
the  public.    It  is  not  profitable  to  the  Government,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Is  it  conducted  lor  profit,  or  is  the  governing  principle  to  render  the  public 
the  most  service? — A.  I  think  the  latter  is  true. 

Q.  If  this  Government  were  to  take  over  the  telegraph  systems,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  indicate  what  would  be  a  proper  basis  of  appraisal  of  the  property? — ^A. 
That  is  too  serious  a  question  to  answer  ''off  hand." 

Q.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Western  Union  Comi>any  has  been  grossly 
overcapitalized.  I  will  not  ask  you  your  opinion  about  that,  but  I  will  ask  you 
if  there  is  tele^aph  property  which  has  cost  money  In  the  form  of  contracts, 
franchises,  privileges, etc.,  wmch  can  not  be  classified  as  tangible  propertv.  either 
real  or  personal? — ^A.  Property  of  that  kind  enters  very  largely  into  the  telegraph, 
and  has  not  only  cost  money,  but  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  if  the  Government  should  ever  take  over  the 
properties,  it  ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  appraise  such  properties  at  a  fair 
value? — A.  I  do  not  see  now  it  could  fail  to  do  so  if  it  proposes  to  do  equity.  The 
intangible  properties  as  well  as  the  telegraph  lines  have  cost  money  not  only,  but 
they  ha,ye  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  they  have  accomplihed  a  vast  amount  of 
good:  they  have  made  practicable  the  conduct  of  business  that  without  them 
would  not  have  been  practicable. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  reproducing  lines  and  instruments  and  offices  by  any 
means  measure  the  entire  cost  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  country? — ^A.  No; 
it  would  come  very  far  short  of  it. 

Q.  If  the  Government  were  to  acquire  the  properties,  in  your  judgment  as  a 
practical  telegraph  man,  should  it  be  done  by  degrees  or  all  at  once? — ^A.  It  seems 
to  me  the  wise  course  would  be  to  exercise  very  great  care  and  take  all  the  time 
necessary  for  it,  to  have  a  very  complete  organization,  and  then  have  the  change 
take  place  simidtaneously.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  involve  the  least  interfer- 
ence with  business  and  would  be  the  best  manner  of  proceeding,  by  all  means. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  introduce  the  telegraph  into  many 
country  post-offices  and  have  both  the  mail  service  and  the  teleffrapn  service  per- 
formed by  the  same  force? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  rerson  wh^'  it  might  not  be  done. 

Q.  If  that  could  be  done,  would  it  result  in  a  consideraole  saving  in  the  expense 
of  operating  the  telegraph? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  About  what  proportion  of  the  b*^jBiness  does  your 
company  do  m  the  United  States? — A.  The  numoer  of  messages  transmitted  by 
our  company  last  year  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole — a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  many  as  the  Western  Union. 

And  the  majority  of  your  stations  have  competition? — A.  Yes. 
With  the  Western  Union?— A.  Yes. 

Now,  where  is  the  necessity  of  having  two  companies  doing  business  at  the 
same  point?— A.  We  shall  have  to  define  the  word  '*  necessity,"  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  good  economy? — A.  Of  course  the  business  could  be  done  more 
cheaply  under  one  management;  but  the  difficulty  about  that  has  been  hitherto, 
when  the  whole  telegraph  business  has  for  a  time  been  done  under  one  manage- 
ment, that  new  competition  has  sprung  up  of  a  wasteful  sort,  and  legislation  has 
been  instituted  a^inst  telegraph  interests.  Public  clamor  has  been  raised  against 
monopolies,  and  it  has  not  so  far  been  practicable  to  maintain  a  single  service  for 
anv  considerable  time. 

Q.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  very  expensive  economy  that  we  must  burden  a 
community  with  two  lines  in  order  to  get  a  reasonable  rate,  or  with  two  railroads, 
or  a  duplication  of  anything  else  in  tne  same  line?  Is  not  that  a  waste,  in  your 
judgment? — ^A.  It  would  seem  unnecessary,  and  if  we  could  reach  a  Utopian  con- 
dition of  things  it  would  be  unnecessary.  Business  is  no  doubt  better  done  under 
competition. 
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Q.  Would  not  a  strict  Government  regulation  be  more  reasonable  than  to  bur- 
den a  community  with  a  new  line  to  reach  the  same  purpose? — A.  If  the  Gtovem- 
ment  owned  the  entire  property  and  carried  on  the  whole  business  itself,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people,  it  might  be  done. 

Q.  Could  the  business  not  be  regulated  by  statute  without  taking  the  whole 
system?— A.  If  it  should  be  regulated  by  statute,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
provide,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  economy,  that  there  should  be,  for  instance, 
only  one  office  in  a  particular  town? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  necessarily  true;  but  it  has  always  occurred  to 
me  that  the  idea  that  you  must  bring  in  a  parallel  raih'oad  or  a  parallel  telegraph 
line  in  order  to  reduce  the  i-ates  is  a  contradiction  in  itself,  because  the  people 
must  pay  the  exx)enses  of  both. — A.  Hitherto  the  people  have  not  been  wilung  to 
rest — the  commercial  public  have  not  been  willing  to  rest — ^under  a  single  manage- 
ment of  the  telegpraph. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  because  legislatures  and  Congress  have  neglected  to  thor- 
oughly regulate? — ^A.  I  can  not  say.  The  thorough  regulation  of  the  business 
under  competitive  conditions  by  Congress  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  mat- 
ter, I  think,  without  doing  serious  injustice. 

Q.  You  think  the  better  way  would  be  Government  ownership? — ^A.  Govern- 
ment ownership  would  simplify  the  case  very  much. 

Q.  In  European  countries  my  remembrance  is  that  their  rate  is  about  a  cent  a 
word. — A.  That  depends;  it  is  not  universally  so.  In  European  countries  the 
distances  are  very  snort  in  comparison  with  ours,  and,  besides,  in  European  coun- 
tries every  word  is  charged  for.  Here  the  rate  is  upon  the  message  itself.  The 
date,  address,  and  signature  are  not  paid  for. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  comparison  to  ascertain  the  proportion  that  part  of 
the  telegram  we  do  not  charge  for  would  be  to  the  whole? — ^A.  The  computation 
has  been  made  some  years  s^o  in  answer  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  the  fig^ures 
obtained  at  that  time  are  in  existence.  We  have  not  the  tele^aph  tariff  rates 
of  European  governments,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  repeatedly  been  informed, 
both  by  telegraph  officers  abroad  and  persons  using  the  telegraph  there,  that,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  fact  that  all  words  are  charged  for  by  foreign  governments, 
and  that  the  distances  within  the  limits  of  European  countries  are  much  less  than 
in  the  United  States,  rates  there  are  nowhere  lower  than  here,  and  in  case  of  mes- 
sages going  from  one  country  to  another  they  are  much  higher. 

Q.  I  notice  the  rex>orts  state  now  that  in  the  little  counti^  of  New  Zealand,  that 
is  now  attracting  so  much  attention,  in  each  railroad  station  building  they  have 
a  railroad  station,  a  telephone  station,  a  telegraph  station,  and  a  savings  bank  in 
the  same  building,  under  the  same  management.  Do  you  think  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  feasible  in  a  country  like  this,  where  things  are  on  so  much  larger 
a  scale? — A.  That  is  a  great  question;  1  would  hardly  feel  myself  competent  to 
testify  on  that  point.  That  is  a  degree  of  concentration  that  would  depend  bo  much 
upon  local  conditions  that  I  think  a  man  would  have  to  be  an  expert  in  all  those 
kmds  of  business,  as  well  as  a  statesman  and  political  economist,  to  decide  it. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  question  but  that  you  might  distribute  the  offices  in  the 
same  building? — A.  Of  course,  for  the  public  convenience,  you  can  have  those 
kinds  of  public  service  done  in  one  central  point.  I  think  that  could  be  so;  but 
whether  they  could  be  done  under  one  management  just  as  well  is  a  question  I 
am  not  able  to  answer.    I  think  that  would  have  to  he  tried  to  be  proved. 

Q.  You  sx>oke  of  your  dividends  being  four  per  cent;  is  that  upon  the  actual 
investment? — ^A.  There  are  no  dividends.  The  4  per  cent  is  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds  that  were  issued. 

Q.  And  do  you  figure  the  amount  of  vour  earnings  that  you  put  into  extendinig 
lines,  or  is  your  4  per  cent  beyond  that? — ^A.  The  4  per  cent  is  Pjwd  upon  the 
120,000.000  or  bonds.  Any  earnings  beyond  that  amount  are  invested  in  extensions 
and  new  construction. 

Q.  How  does  the  earning  capacity  of  your  land  lines  or  of  land  lines  generally 
compare  with  the  earning  capacity  of  your  cable  lines  or  of  cable  lines  generally, 
taking  into  account  the  expenditure? — A.  The  Commercial  Cable  lines  up  to  tbis 
time  have  the  advantage  over  the  land  lines. 

Q.  Now,  relative  to  your  franks,  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  for  the  good  of 
the  morals  of  both  sides  they  should  be  prohibited?  That  is,  are  you  or  are  you 
not  driven  to  giving  franks  by  men  applying  for  them?  Do  you  not  think  the 
prohibition,  outside  of  the  equality  in  the  service,  would  help  the  public  morals? — 
A.  That  is  a  moral  question  that  might  have  many  sides  to  it. 

($.  The  frank  is  an  incentive  to  the  public  man,  is  it  not.  to  stretch  his  con- 
science a  little  in  furnishing  you  facilities  when  you  want  to  get  into  a  munici- 
pality— to  shirk  his  duty  to  you  and  to  the  public?    And  haven't  you  got  to  meet 
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the  demand?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  gets  up  a  kind  of  rivalry. — ^A.  I  suppose 
public  men  should  be  so  strong  that  they  are  not  to  be  influenced-  bv  such  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  think  these  privileges  would  be  given  if  it 
was  not  exx)ected  that  a  quid  pro  quo  would  be  rendered  in  return? — A.  I  think 
the  principal  feature  of  the  franking  privilege  is  reciprocity. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Bell.  )  If  it  did  not  pay  it  would  hardly  be  exercised, 
would  it?    It  must  be  a  benefit  to  the  company? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 

Ti  with  the  business  and  has  continued  the  same  as  with  the  railway  service. 
And  the  evil  grows? — A.  And  it  is  a  practice  that  grows. 
The  same  way  as  the  railway  pass;  the  company  itself  seems  to  be  unable  to 
handle  it.  I  suppose  that  your  company  or  a  railroad  company  would  appreciate 
anyway  that  you  could  get  out  of  it? — ^A.  I  have  already  expressed  my  individual 
judgment  that  it  would  oe  much  better  if  there  were  no  free  privileges.  I  would 
much  rather  pay  my  own  way  than  to  have  a  'p&sa,  provided  the  rule  could  be 
made  universfJ. 

Representative  Bell.  I  think  the  generality  feel  the  same  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  the  tendency  was  to  cheaper  rates  all  the 
time.  Can  you  say  what  the  average  reduction  per  word  or  per  message  of  a 
given  numb^  of  words  has  been  in  10  or  15  years? — A.  In  1880  the  rate  between 
the  Atlai  tic  and  Pacific  coast  was  $1.50.  it  is  now  $1.  Rates  between  many 
points  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  to  and  from  many  others  in  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States,  in  1880  were  75  cents  and  $1.  They  have  since  been 
reduced  to  50  cents  and  60  cents,  respectively.  Many  50  and  60  cent  rates  of  15 
and  20  years  ago  have  been  reduced  to  40  and  50  cents,  and  many  rates  of  40,  35, 
and  do  cents  have  been  reduced  to  30  and  25  cents,  while  the  limits  within  which 
the  lower  rates  apply  have  from  time  to  time  been  extended.  The  tendency 
toward  a  reduction  of  rates  of  late  years  has  been  brought  about  largely  from  the 
disi)06ition  to  reduce  the  number  of  different  rates  and  to  extend,  for  instance, 
the  limits  within  which  a  rate  shall  be  25  cents,  the  limits  within  which  it  shall 
be  35  cents,  and  40  cents,  and  50  cents,  until  now  the  highest  rate  existing  in  this 
country  is  $1,  and  comparatively  little  business  is  done  at  that  rate;  it  is  between 
extremes  of  the  count^.  But  there  are  much  fewer  rates  than  there  were;  they 
are  getting  toward  uniformity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  rate  fixed  on  what  is  known  abroad  as  the  zone 
system? — A.  Yes;  it  is  somewhat  similar.  It  is  fixed  through  squares,  as  they  are 
termed.  The  whole  country  is  districted  into  squares,  and  the  rate  is  made  from 
one  square  to  another  square,  and  the  manner  of  arriving  at  it  and  giving  instruc- 
tions IS  in  that  way.  It  is  a  method  of  simplifying  the  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  no 
small  task  to  make  a  tariff  from  20,000  ofiices  to  20,000  offices,  and  there  are  more 
than  20,000  offices  in  telegraphic  communication. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  your  general  agreement  with  the 
Western  Union  to  avoid  the  "cutting  of  rates.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  you 
put  an  unreasonable  rate  on  and  thiis  destroy  what  the  world  harps  on  so  much 
as  free  and  unobstructed  competition? — A.  We  have  sought  to  make  the  rates  not 
only  reasonable,  but  just  as  low  as  the  business  could  be  well  done  for.  We  have 
tried  not  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  service. 

Q.  But  at  the  same  time  you  cut  on  competition? — ^A.  Cut  off  competition — 
you  mean  by  the  understanding? 

Q.  By  this  understanding. — A.  No;  the  comx)etition  is  quite  as  sharp  as  ever. 

Q.  That  is,  you  do  not  compete  on  the  power  to  reduce  rates? — ^A.  We  do  not 
compete  by  buying  business. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  buying  business  if  your  competitor  would  reduce  the  rates 
below  you? — ^A,  Yes;  he  buys  the  business  by  offering  the  difference  between  our 
rate  and  his. 


Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  competition  itself. — A.  I  see. 


And  therefore  you  destroy  this  free  comi)etition? — ^A.  That  is  simply  destruc- 
tion. 

Q.  I  admit  it,  I  admit  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  it  myself. — A.  That  is  destruc- 
tion. Let  me  show  you  how  it  operates.  Of  course,  you  do  not  need  to  be  shown, 
but  I  want  to  explain  it.  One  or  the  other  has  got  to  go  tmder.  Now,  between 
the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal,  which  are  the  principal  telegraph  factors  in 
this  country  to-day,  if  the  Western  Union  reduced  the  rate  from  here  to  New  York, 
which  is  now  25  cents,  to  20  cents,  the  Postal  Company  would  have  to  do  that  at  least, 
and,  if  it  were  a  question  of  getting  the  business — *  *  buying  the  goods,"  as  I  claim — 
we  would  probably  have  to  make  ours  18  cents,  and  they  would  make  theirs  18  or 
17,  and  we  would  make  ours  15  or  12  or  10. 

Q.  Which  would  result  in  the  survival  of  the  strongest. — A.  Certainly;  it  is 
inevitable. 
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Q.  Is  not  tliat  true  in  all  business? — A.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  not  any  more 
certain. 

Q.  And  that  the  higher  commercial  instinct  now  is  dispensing  with  unob- 
structed competition  in  every  line  of  business? — A.  It  is  the  only  way  to  properly 
protect  invested  capital. 

Q.  Does  not  that  also  destroy  the  theory  that  you  make  lower  rates  by  bring- 
ing in  competing  lines  largely? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  If  we  bring  in  com- 
peting lines,  it  enables  us  to  do  business  on  better  terms.  It  has  done  so  in  the 
past,  when  there  were  quite  a  number  of  lines  brought  in  by  one  or  the  other  of 
the  larger  companies.  By  removing  that  competition  which  has  been  wasteful 
in  its  nature,  we  have  been  able  to  do  the  whole  business  cheaper  than  the  whole 
business  was  done  before. 

Q.  And  yet  you  had  the  fixed  expenses  of  two  companies? — ^A.  When  there  are 
two. 

Q.  The  people  bear  the  whole  burden? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  contradiction  within  itself— that  two  com- 

ganies  can  do  the  business  cheaper  than  one  with  all  thobe  fixed  charges. — ^A.  I 
ave  not  said  that  two  companies  could  do  it  cheaper  than  one. 

Q.  I  know;  but  the  theory  of  the  world  is  that  you  must  have  two  companies, 
two  railroads,  two  telegraphs.  I  say  that  there  must  be  a  legislative  regulation 
of  the  one  so  that  it  will  not  charge  so  much. — ^A.  The  telegraph  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  railroad  in  this:  The  telegraph  line  represents  comparatively  a 
small  investment  in  any  xK^rticiilar  locality,  but  it  covers  an  enormous  territory, 
extending  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  its  service  must  be  instant  in  order 
to  be  satisfactory.  A  great  many  peojue  suppose  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  do 
to  get  a  telegram  from  here  to  San  Francisco  is  simply  to  dex>osit  it  in  the  office 
here  and  then  as  quick  as  that  [snapping  fingers]  it  is  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  that.  It  is  a  very  different  service.  It  requires  a  series  of  con- 
nections, and  sei>arate  rex)etitions  for  telegraph  transmission  between  remote 
points.  Telegraphic  transmission  is  every  letter  by  itself,  every  punctuation 
mark  by  itself. 

Q.  Yes;  I  only  refer  to  that  because  it  presents  the  principle  so  strongly  and 
gives  it  in  all  its  grossness. — A.  But  you  see  there  is  a  very  distinct  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  your  number  of  miles  to  be  how  many? — 
A.  Twenty-six  thousand  and  forty-two  miles  of  route.  If  we  have  20  wires,  and 
the  distance  is  40  miles,  the  wire  mileage  in  that  case  is  40  times  20.  Our  total 
wire  mileage,  as  I  stated,  is  169,236. 

Q.  Have  you  figpires  showing  the  first  cost  of  putting  up  the  telegraph  per  mile, 
and  then  the  subsequent  cost  of  stringing  wires? — A.  No;  you  might  as  well  ask 
what  it  costs  to  build  a  house  as  what  it  costs  to  build  a  telegraph  line.  I  have 
known  very  good  single-wire  telegraph  lines  to  be  built  for  $150  per  mile,  and  I 
have  known  single  mues  of  telegraph  to  cost  $10,000  under  ground.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  expenditures  for  poles  and  wires  and  transportation  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  are  comparatively  light,  and  a  line  can  be  built  across  the 
country  at  comparatively  smsdl  cost.  In  other  sections  it  costs  very  heavily  to 
build  the  same  character  of  line  by  reason  of  transportation,  scarcity  of  timber, 
etc. 

Q.  Did  the  telegraph  companies  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  law  for  putting  the 
wires  under  ground  m  large  cities  and  resist  it? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  some 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  companies  in  respect  to  that,  and 
that  m  the  main  the  telegraph  companies  are  rather  desirous  of  putting  their 
wires  under  ground  under  recent  conditions  in  very  thickly  settled  portions  and 
the  business  portions  of  cities  and  towns.  It  is  done  to  a  very  large  extent  now, 
and  it  has  many  advantages  to  the  telegraph  companies  as  well  as  to  the  public.  Of 
course  it  is  a  very  expensive  thing  to  do,  and  when  it  was  undeiiaken  to  be  done 
at  the  outset,  ana  forced  through  regardless  of  conseauences  and  regardless  of 
method,  and  before  methods  had  been  worked  out  for  tne  successful  doing  of  it, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  companies;  but 
as  methods  have  been  devised  for  doing  it  successfully,  and  as  municipalities  have 
been  more  reasonable  in  their  exactions,  it  has  come  to  be  done  more  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  uniform  rule  for  valuing  telegraph 
property  in  different  States  for  taxation? — A.  No;  I  wish  there  were. 

Q.  Generally,  how  do  the  different  States  get  at  the  taxation  now? — ^A.  It  is 
done  in  almost  as  many  different  ways  as  there  are  States. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  recommend  in  the  way  of  general  legislation  for  the 
valuation  and  taxation  of  telegraph  property? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
of  arriving  at  the  taxation  of  telegraph  property  would  be  to  make  a  single  assess- 
ment on  the  whole  telegraph  property  within  a  State,  and  then  have  the  company 
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pay  the  tax  to  the  State  on  the  whole  property  and  the  State  distribute  it  where 
it  belongs.  If  that  plan  could  be  generally  adopted,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  telegraph  companies  and  would  be  just  as  well  for  the  public;  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  a  tax  on  the  capital  stock,  there  is  a  tax  upon  tne  franchise  in  the 
6ity  or  town,  there  is  a  highway  tax,  there  is  a  tax  upon  groBS  earnings,  a  tax 
upon  net  earnings,  and  all  sorts  of  taxes;  a  tax  on  each  pole,  a  tax  of  so  much 
per  mile  of  wire.  All  sorts  of  schemes  of  taxation  are  resorted  to  in  different 
sections,  and  it  makes  that  branch  of  our  business  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
conduct. 

Q.  Ton  have  to  pay  taxes  then  in  almost  every  county  and  town  in  which  your 
lines  run? — ^A.  We  pay  taxes  everywhere,  so  far  as  I  know;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
l^e  telegraph  companies  do  not  object  to  paying  taxes  if  they  are  to  be  taxed  within 
reason,  like  other  people;  but  they  are  generally  not  taxed  within  reason;  they 
are  very  outrageously  taxed  in  many  places.  By  reason  of  the  inclination  of  the 
States,  cities,  counties,  towns,  school  districts,  and  even  country  municipaliides 
to  tax  telegraph  companies  in  every  way  possible,  the  taxes  levied  have  oecome 
one  of  the  most  serious  menaces  to  the  success  of  a  telegraph  company.  There  is 
a  particular  hardship  in  the  levying  of  license  fees  by  municix>alities  on  telegraph 
companies,  inasmuch  as  these  license  fees  are  either  a  lump  sum,  in  which  case 
thev  bear  unequally  and  unjustly  upon  a  small  telegraph  company  as  compared 
with  a  large  one,  or  these  license  fees  are  in  the  way  of  a  fixed  charge  per  annum 
for  each  pole  and  each  mile  of  wire  constructed  on  the  streets  and  highways, 
and  in  that  case  the  tax  is  unequal  and  unjust  and  discriminating  as  against 
a  telegraph  company  that  has  to  construct  its  lines  on  the  highways,  as  the 
Postal  Cable  Comx)any  does,  as  comi>ared  with  a  company  that  is  able  to  con- 
struct its  lines  on  railroad  rights  of  way,  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
X>sny  does  for  the  most  part. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  gross  amount  which  you  pay  in  taxes?— A.  It  is  impracti- 
cable to  give  this  amount  with  any  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  there  are  nearlyforty 
separate  corporations  in  which  the  postal-telegraph  system  is  interested,  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  some  of  these  companies  in  some  of  the  States  pay  taxes  as 
taxes,  while  others  pay  what  is  equivalent  to  taxes  in  the  wa^  of  license  fees, 
and  I  find  also  that  there  is  considerable  litigation  pending  in  record  to  the 
validity  of  some  of  these  taxes  and  license  fees,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
with  any  accuracy  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  postal-telegraph  system. 

Q.  Could  you  give  your  mileage  in  the  different  States  and  the  amount  of  taxes 
vou  pay  in  each?— A.  My  answer  to  this  has  to  be  the  same  as  my  answer  to  the 
last  previous  question. 

Q.  The  object  I  had  was  this,  to  see  where  one  State  was  getting  the  advantage 
of  another  State  and  putting  a  burden  on  the  others.— A.  The  chief  object  of  each 
State  seems  to  be  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  telegraph  company,  and  not  to  get 
the  advantage  of  another  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  stated,  when  asked  abopt  European  rates,  that 
they  were  about  the  same  for  equal  distances.  That  is,  where  the  Government 
owns  the  telegraphs,  the  European  rates  were  about  the  same  for  equal  distances 
as  thev  are  in  this  coxmtry. — ^A.  No;  I  said  it  was  my  impression  that  the  rates 
were  lower  for  equal  distances  in  this  country  than  they  are  there,  taking  into 
account  that  they  charge  for  every  word,  while  we  charge  only  for  the  body  words 
in  a  message. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  in  your  head  office  in  New  York  to  furnish  this  com- 
mission with  the  rates  of  these  European  lines  that  are  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment?— A.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  furnish  this  information. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LoRiMER.)  Can  you  tell  how  the  salaries  of  the  telegraphic  employ- 
ees in  Europe  compare  with  those  of  the  American  employees? — A.  We  have  no 
information  at  hand  about  salaries  paid  to  telegraphers  in  Europe,  except  in 
Great  Britain.  The  conditions  of  service  in  America  and  Great  Britain  are  so 
different  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison.  The  mere  inspection  of  the 
figures  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  In  America  a  young  man  of  ^^ood  conduct  and  of 
sfill  commands  a  first-class  operator's  salary  very  early  in  his  career.  In  Great 
Britain  the  youth  having  acquired  a  fair  amount  of  skill  is  appointed  at  a  salary 
of  about  $4  per  week,  and  so  long  as  his  conduct  is  satisfactory  and  he  develops 
ordinary  skill  as  a  telegrapher  he  receives  regular  annual  increments,  until  he 
arrives  at  a  maximum  n^ure  for  a  first-class  operator  of  about  $65  per  month. 
In  considering  salaries  paid  to  the  British  ox)erator,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
the  age  of  60  he  is  retired  on  a  pension. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  proportion  do  the  salaries  of  the  operatives  of 
your  fines  bear  to  your  total  bill  of  expenses  in  operation?— A.  The  salaries  paid 
for  all  classes  of  service  form  a  very  large  percentage — the  one  great  item  of 
expense  indeed.    It  is  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  the  personnel  of  the  people 
employed  as  between  men  and  women? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  not  far  from  80  per  cent  in 
principal  cities,  and  25  per  cent  in  the  whole  country,  of  female  service. 

Q.  Are  the  same  wages  paid  for  the  same  service  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a 
woman  that  does  it? — A.  We  intend  that  a  woman  who  is  able  to  do  juet  as  ffood 
work  in  every  way,  and  is  just  as  useful  to  the  company,  shall  be  paid  as  well  as 
a  man;  but  it  does  not  often  hapi>en.  There  are  limitations  to  female  labor.  We 
can  not  send  a  woman  on  an  emer^^cy  to  perform  service  all  night  in  the  coun- 
try in  case  of  a  railroad  wreck  or  in  case  of  other  exigencies,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively few  women  who  are  as  skillful  as  men  as  oi>erators,  nor  are  they  all  as 
regular  in  theii  attendance.  The  aim  is  to  pay  them  what  they  are  worth.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  discrimination  in  regard  to  sex-^none  is  intended. 

Q.  In  your  general  commercial  business,  where  men  and  women  are  employed, 
how  does  the  rate  of  wages  compare? — ^A.  In  our  commercial  business? 

Q.  You  gave  an  illustration  a  moment  ago  about  the  railroad  business.  Now, 
I  am  speaking  to  you  about  your  general  commercial  business. — ^A.  When  a 
woman  is  able  to  work  as  heavy  a  wire,  as  we  call  it,  as  a  man,  I  think  there  is 
no  discrimination. 

Q.  I  have  noticed  in  most  hotels  that  the  operators  are  women.  Has  that 
always  been  the  case? — ^A.  I  think  that  has  been  generally  true  for  the  last  15 
^ears  particularly.  The  practice  has  been  growing;  it  has  been  increasingly  true 
m  offices  of  that  kind.  Hotel  offices  are  branch  offices  having  comparatively 
light  business,  most  of  them,  and  working  short  wires  in  connection  with  the 
main  office  in  the  city  or  town.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  work  a  wire  of 
that  kind  from  what  it  is.to  work  a  wire  from  Washington  to  Chicago,  which  is 
crowded  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  women  employed  in  the  main  offices,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
generally  working  city  wires  and  short  wires  and  performing  service  that  is  less 
exacting  and  less  skillful  than  that  performed  by  the  men. 

Q.  As  a  general  matter,  is  it  not  trae  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  women  are  less 
than  those  paid  to  the  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  excuse  you  g^ve  for  that  is  that  the  labor  is  not  as  severe? — ^A.  Where 
the  woman  is  called  upon  to  do  the  same  work  the  compensation  is  equal,  but  it 
seldom  happens  that  she  is  able  to  do  it. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon  at  1.15  p.  m.  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  U,  mu. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  THOMAS  F.  GLABK, 

Vice-President  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Clark,  vice-president  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  appeared 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  Thoma& 
F.  Clark,  195  Broadway,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  relation? — ^A.  Vice-president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
testify  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  telegraph  and  its  relations  to  the  public; 
and  questions  will  be  asked  after  you  shall  nave  finished,  unless  it  should  occur 
to  some  commissioner  to  be  important  that  one  should  be  asked  as  you  proceed. — 
A.  I  think  I  would  rather  have  it  that  way,  because  the  subject  will  come  out  a 
little  more  in  proper  sequence  than  if  questions  are  asked  right  along. 

Now,  as  I  have  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  the  commission  in  favor 
of  Government  ownership  of  the  tele^aphs,  that  evidence  has  been  chiefly  based 
ux)on  the  conditions  of  the  telegraph  m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  Switz- 
erland and  Belgium.  I  think,  therefore,  that  before  we  go  into  any  details  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  point  out  the  disparity  of  those  comparisons,  in  order 
that  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  telegraphic  situation  in  the  United  States 
should  appear  divested  of  any  mistaken  relation  to  other  systems  that  are  of  a 
different  extent  and  which  are  operated  under  entirely  different  social,  political, 
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and  physical  conditions.  Ihave  therefore  brought  with  me  two  majw.  This  is  a 
map  of  Euro^  [witness  indicating  map] .  The  two  are  practically  on  the  same 
scale.  There  is  Switzerland  [indicating] .  The  area  of  Switzerland  is  15,981  square 
miles,  or  about  one  two-hundredths  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Belgium 
has  an  area  of  11,873  square  miles,  which  is  one  two-hundred-and-sixtieth  the  size 
of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  120,678  square  miles,  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  size  of  the  United  States;  the  area  of  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive or  Alaska,  being  8,092,679  square  miles  by  the  census.^ 

In  Great  Britain  the  population  is  about  838  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
In  Belgium  it  is  586.  In  Switzerland  it  is  188.  In  the  United  States  it  is  about 
24.  Perhaps  I  would  better  give  the  mileage  of  tele^aph  in  operation,  since  I 
have  g^ven  the  extent  of  these  countries  now.  There  is  in  Great  Britain  808,486 
miles  of  wire,  or  48,507  miles  of  line.  In  Bel^um  there  is  8,964  miles  of  line  and 
20,752  miles  of  wire;  in  Switzerland,  4,439  miles  of  line  and  18,100  miles  of  wire. 
In  the  United  States  the  Western  Union  Tele^aph  Company  has  192,705  miles  of 
line  and  983,158  miles  of  wire.  Of  course,  m  addition  to  the  Western  Union 
Company,  there  are  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  some  subsidiary  com- 
panies connects  with  it,  of  which  that  company  gives  me  the  mileage,  which  is 
29,882  miles  of  line  and  184,988  miles  of  wire,  which  makes  altogether  in  the 
United  States  222,587  miles  of  line  against  425,600  miles  of  line  in  all  Europe, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  international  bureau  at  Berne,  and 
1,118,086  miles  of  wire  in  the  United  States  as  against  1,^5,267  miles  of  wire  in 
Europe.  Now,  comparing  the  mileages  of  wire  to  ];x>pulation,  we  have  1  mile  of 
wire  to  180  x)eople  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  1  mile  to  821  people  in  Belgium; 
1  mile  to  222  people  in  Switzerland,  and  about  1  mile  of  wire  to  about  each  76 
I)eople  in  the  Umted  States. 

You  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  system  of  the  United  States  covers  the 
whole  country,  reaches  every  important  center  from  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic, 
to  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  in  order  to  reach  these  places  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  wires  to  cover  large  unproductive  territories,  where  the  cost  of 
construction  has  been  exceedingly  high  and  where  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
relatively  higher  than  it  is  in  more  thickly  settled  places.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  Western  Union  Company's  wires  two-thirds,  or  about  600,000 
miles  of  them,  are  in  operation  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  one-third  of  the 
whole  mileage  is  spread  over  the  large  unproductive  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  order  to  reach  the  small  towns  and  camps  and  places  along  the  various 
lines  of  railroads  to  the  Pacific  coast.  As  a  foil  to  these  conditions  I  quote  a 
statement  made  recentlv  of  the  population  surrounding  Manchester,  in  England. 
In  a  radius  of  10  miles  there  are  8,000,000  people,  and  within  a  radius  of  60  miles 
there  are  8,000,000  people.  That  is  Manchester;  what  the  population  surrounding 
London  and  other  large  centers  of  England  in  similar  radii  will  be  I  do  not  know, 
but  there  is  almost  a  oase  of  confluence  of  x>opulation8,  making  almost  one  densely 
settled  territory,  while  we  have  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  of 
line  where  there  is  scarcely  any  business  at  all. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  statement  giving  the  extent  of  the  telegraph  service  in 
the  United  States,  which  shows  the  number  of  places  with  a  population  of  1,0U0 
and  over  in  each  State,  and  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  and  delivery  and  col- 
lection connections  through  telephones  in  each  State.  I  will  read  some  of  it.  In 
the  State  of  Alabama,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  it,  there  are  44  places  with 
a  population  of  between  1,000  and  2,500  each.  These  figures  are  taicen  trom.  the 
last  census — not  the  present  census,  because  that  is  not  completed  and  we  could 
not  get  access  to  it.  There  are  10  places  with  a  population  from  2,500  to  5,000 
each;  there  are  8  places  with  a  i)opulation  of  over  5,000.  That  is,  there  are  62 
places  with  a  x)opulation  of  more  than  1,000  people  each.  Yet  in  that  State  there 
are  405  Western  union  Telegraph  offices,  and  ther«  are  116  telephone  connections 
with  remote  and  small  localities  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  occasional 
messages,  making  in  all  a  service  covering  546  places  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
although  there  are  only  62  places  there  with  a  population  ot  more  than  1,000. 

I  will  also  give  a  few  exainples  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  you  may 
see  the  drift  of  the  figures.  In  that  State  there  are  165  places  with  a  population 
between  1,000  and  2,500,  73  of  between  2.500  and  5,000,  79  of  5,000  and  over,  or  317 
with  a  population  of  more  than  1,000.  There  are  405  Western  Union  telegraph 
offices  and  855  telephone  connections  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  messages, 
making  860  places  served  in  the  State. 

» See  Exhibit  A  f or  stetiAtics  concerning  telegraph  lines  in  foreign  countries. 
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In  PennBylvania  there  are  249  places  with  a  population  of  1,000  to  3,500,  92  of 
from  2,500  to  5,000,  84  of  5,000  or  over,  or  425  m  all,  with  1,566  Weetem  Union 
offices  and  707  telephone  connections,  or  2,585  places  served  hy  telegraph.  Now, 
we  will  go  to  the  far  West, 

O.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Bight  there,  Mr.  Clark.  That  enumeration  of  course 
inciuaes  the  stations  in  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia? — A.  Only  1  office  for  each 
city  is  included.  There  are  no  branch  offices  included  in  this  statement  at  all. 
In  New  York  we  have,  say,  250  branch  offices,  but  they  are  not  included;  it  is 
simply  the  one  place. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  22  places  with  a  ];x>pulation  of  from  1,000  to  2,500, 
7  of  2,500  to  5,000,  7  of  over  5,000;  36  in  all.  We  have  230  Western  Union  offices 
and  96  connections  by  telephone,  making  344  in  all  in  the  State. 

Now,  taking  those  States  as  to  population,  Alabama  has  35  people  to  the  square 
mile,  Massachusetts  has  349  people  to  the  square  mile,  Pennsylvania  has  137  people 
to  the  square  mile,  and  Washington  has  7  people  to  the  square  mile.  Here  is  a 
State,  M!ontana,  with  1  person  to  the  square  mile.  There  are  28  places  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  from  1,000  to  2,500,  4placeswith2,500  to  5,000,  4  places  with  over  5,000, 
81  in  all,  yet  we  have  160  Western  Union  offices,  103  connections  by  telephone,  or 
292  places  in  all  in  the  State  receiving  telegraphic  service.^ 

As  a  further  basis  of  comparison  on  these  points  I  may  sa^  that  there  are  about 
89,000  places  reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  connections  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  76,000  post-offices  m  the  United  States.  Great  Britain 
has,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  aoout  40,000  post-offices,  with  10,816  telegraph 
offices.  Roughly  speaking,  the  telegraph  reaches  practically  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  places  where  there  are  post-offices  in  the  United  States  to-day,  while  in  Great 
Britain  it  still,  although  the  population  is  so  dense  and  the  distances  so  short, 
reaches  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  post-offices. 

As  I  have  shown  the  comx)arison  of  the  areas  of  the  countries  and  the  extent  of 
the  telegraph  systems,  it  may  be  well  to  take  up  the  comparison  of  rates  now.  I 
presume  that  you  are  advised  that  the  rates  cnar^ed  by  each  separate  Govern- 
ment system  in  Europe  have  no  relation  to  the  business  sent  from  one  cotmtry  to 
the  other,  or  what  we  technically  call  '*  through  "  business.  It  is  quoted  to  you 
continually,  in  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Gk)vemment  ownership  as  against  pri- 
vate ownership,  that  the  rates  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rates  in  France  and  the 
rates  in  fact  in  anv  European  country  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  local  business  in  those 
countries,  but  for  the  through  business  on  distances  that  compare  at  all  with  the 
distances  over  which  we  send  business  in  the  United  States,  the  rates  in  Europe 
are  very  much  higher.  For  instance,  in  all  countries  of  Europe  they  charge  for 
all  words  transmitted,  for  the  address,  the  text,  and  the  si^piature  of  tiie  message. 
In  the  United  States  we  send  the  address  free  and  the  signature  free,  and  base 
our  tariffs  on  a  count  of  10  words  for  the  text  of  the  message.  The  rate  in  Great 
Britain  is  12  cents  for  the  whole  count  of  the  message,  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  irrespective  of  the  length  of  the  message? — ^A. 
No;  for  12  words. 

Q.  Twelve  cents  for  12  words? — A.  Yes;  12  cents  for  12  words,  and  1  cent  for 
each  additional  word.  In  France  the  charge  is  10  cents  for  10  words  or  lees;  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  10  words  or  less,  about  13  cents,  I  think  it  is  half  a  krone; 
in  Germany,  10  words,  12  cents;  Belgium,  15  words  or  less.  10  cents.  Now,  we 
find  by  careful  examination,  a  fair  examination  of  business,  that  we  transmit 
about  11  words  in  every  message  free — that  is,  of  the  address  and  signature — so 
that  on  that  basis  we  send  for  our  25-cent  tariff  on  the  10-word  basis — ^21 
words,  whereas  the  interior  rate  in  European  countries  is  made  on  a  basis  of  from 
10  to  15  words,  counting  everything.  To  reach  a  fair  conclusion  on  comparable 
conditions,  I  will  take  the  British  Government  statistics,  because  they  are  <}uite 
complete  and  because  the  British  operation  of  the  telegraph  generally  furnishes 
the  burden  of  argpiment  with  the  advocates  of  Government  ownership.  From 
New  York  to  any  place  in  New  England  our  rate  is  25  cents  for  10  words,  10  text 
words;  that  is,  25  cents  for  21  words,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  the  average  on  a 
fair  count  of  a  large  amount  of  business  shows  that  we  transmit  U  words  free, 
figures  counting  as  words.  The  longest  circuit  that  can  possibly  be  worked  in 
Great  Britain  is  about  600  miles,  but  messages  sent  that  distance  would  represent 
a  very  small  part  of  their  business.  Their  principal  business  is  done,  of  course, 
between  and  within  the  large  centers,  which  are  much  nearer  together  than  that. 

1  See  Exhibit  B  for  the  fall  tabulated  Btatemeut 
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I  think  that  their  own  statistics  show  that  abont  65  per  cent  of  all  their  mes- 
sages are  sent  into  and  ont  of  London,  while  the  distance  of  our  transmissions 
varies  from  a  few  miles  np  to  8,000  or  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman. )  In  that  connection,  have  von  anything  in  yonr  statistics 
to  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  yonr  work  is  brokerage  and  now  large  is  com- 
mercial work? — ^A.  No:  you  can't  get  at  that.  It  would  necessitate  an  analysis 
of  idl  the  business  and  of  all  the  messages,  and  even  if  we  could  make  that 
analysis  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  determine  what  was  brokers'  business  and 
what  was  ordinary  commercial  messages,  unless  we  happened  to  know  who  the 
senders  were  and  what  their  business  is. 

Q.  Does  the  process  of  having  cipher  names  and  addresses  prevail  in  foreign 
countries  the  same  as  in  ocean  telegp^nhy? — A.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute. 
I  am  now  talking  of  the  local  tariff  witiiin  each  country  compared  with  our  rates, 
how  it  sums  up  m  comparison  with  our  25-cent  rate  within  a  great  many  of  the 
States,  each  State  for  itself;  and  from  New  York  to  New  England,  or  from  New 
York  to  New  Jersey,  or  New  York  to  Pennsylvania — 25  cents  for  21  words.  There 
is  not  much  difference  between  that  rate  and  the  rate  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
circuits  used  are  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  longer,  because  the  centers  of  x>opula- 
tion  are  farther  apart  in  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 

As  to  the  through  business  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  you  can  register,  if  you 
have  any  amount  of  business,  a  code  address  as  you  do  in  cable  messages;  but  you 
have  to  pay  $5  a  year  for  that  registration.  Therefore,  that  is  a  system  that  is 
used  only  oy  people  who  have  enough  business  to  warrant  it.  For  the  telegraph 
business  of  the  general  public — although  I  have  no  statistics  to  refer  to— it  must, 
I  think,  be  self-evident  that  the  registration  is  not  used  very  much,  and  that  the 
ordinary  business  passing  between  any  two  centers  in  Europe  would  be  practi- 
cally on  the  same  oasis  of  count  as  the  business  in  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  general  business,  say,  between  London  and  Paris, 
between  London  and  Marseilles,  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  between 
London  and  Rome,  would  be  about  on  the  same  count  as  it  would  be  with  us.  In 
fact,  I  tMnk  the  tendency  would  be  there  to  make  it  more,  because  the  names  of 
streets  are  much  more  involved  than  in  our  numerical  system  of  designating 
streets  in  the  United  States.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  repeat  here  that  the  rate  for 
all  international  business  in  Europe  is  made  on  a  word  count,  and  not  on  a  count 
of  10  words  or  less,  or  12  words  or  less,  whatever  the  number  may  be,  but  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  cable  business  is  transacted;  that  is,  each  word  is  paid 
for.  The  rate  between  London  and  Paris  is  5  cents  a  word  for  290  miles,  which 
on  a  fair  basis  of  21  words  to  the  message  would  be  $1.05,  whereas  you  could  send 
the  same  message  from  New  York  to  any  part  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jersey  for  25  cents.  From  London  to  Marseilles,  827  miles,  the  rate  is 
5  cents  a  word;  that  would  be  the  same  as  Paris— $1.06 — ^while  our  rate  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  about  the  same  distance,  is  40  cents.  From  London  to  St. 
Petersburg  the  distance  is  1,774  miles,  and  the  price  is  Hi  cents  a  word,  or  |2.41 
for  21  words,  while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  1,789  miles,  is  75  cents. 
From  London  to  Berlin  is  746  miles,  and  the  telegraph  toll  6  cents  a  word,  or $1.25 
for  21  words,  while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  the  same  distance,  is 
40  cents.  From  London  to  Rome  is  1 ,192  miles,  and  the  rate  is  6^  cents  per  word, 
or  $1.37  for  21  words,  as  compared  with  our  charge  of  60  cents  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  1,844  miles.  I  could  ^o  on  and  make  a  large  number  of  comi>ari- 
sons  of  that  kind,  but  they  would  give  practically  the  same  result,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary.  I  may  say,  however,  that  as  I  notice  one  of  your  witnesses 
disputed  the  distances  on  which  some  comparisons  were  made  once  before,  that 
these  distances  are  taken  from  the  Bradsnaw  Railroad  Guide,  and  therefore  I 
think,  if  not  exact,  are  practically  correct.  So  much  for  the  comparison  of  that 
rate. 

Perhaps  while  we  are  on  the  question  of  rates,  I  might  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  rates  we  have.  There  are  the  commercial  rates,  of  which  the  25-cent 
rate  that  I  have  referred  to,  of  course,  forms  a  part.  Those  rates  are  made  up  in 
different  ways.  For  instance,  in  some  States  they  are  25  cents  for  the  whole  State. 
From  New  York  to  New  England  x)oint8  they  are  25  cents.  There  are  also  rates 
from  State  to  State,  and  there  are  rates  between  large  centers.  The  rates  for  local 
purposes  all  through  the  country  are  made  up  by  a  system  of  squares,  shown  on 
this  map  [exhibiting  the  following  map] : 

The  WITNESS:  The  whole  country  is  laid  out  in  a  system  of  squares,  50  miles  to 
the  square,  and  numbered,  and  then  the  rate  is  made  25  cents  from  any  square  to 
any  2  circles  of  contiguous  squares. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  These  red  lines  designate  the A.  (Intermpting.) 

The  State  boundaries.    Each  side  of  each  square  is  50  miles.    Within  a  raoins  of 

squares  the  rate  is  25  cents. 

Q.  Who  invented  that  system? — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  Holmes  had  as  much  to  do  with 
it  as  anybody.  As  the  business  has  grown  and  localities  have  become  more  thickly 
settled,  direct  rates  have  been  extended,  and  the  square  system  has  been  over- 
shadowed bv  the  extension  of  the  flat  rate,  as  in  the  case  of  New  England,  where 
business  and  population  justify  it.  The  highest  rate  we  charge  is  $1;  that  is  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacinc  coast. 

Q.  For  10  words? — A.  Ten  words.  All  our  business  is  on  the  10-word  count, 
with  address  and  bi^nature  free.  Then  we  have  a  system  of  night  rates  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  that  is  for  messages  to  be  transmitted  during  ther  night 
and  delivered  the  next  morning  at  about  half  the  day  rate.  But  we  have  no  rate 
less  than  20  cents. 

The  press  rates  are  made  on  a  basis  entirely  their  own,  and  because  of  the 
volume  of  business  done  and  because  the  larger  part  of  it  is  transmitted  at  night. 
The  business  of  the  press  associations  is  largely  done  over  leased  wires.  The 
Associated  Press  has  a  system  of  leased  wires  practically  connecting  all  large 
centers  of  the  country,  which  the  association  uses  as  it  chooses  and  over  which 
it  sends  all  its  business.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  system  except  to 
take  our  rental  for  the  wires,  the  same  as  we  do  from  any  private  individual. 
The  press  rates  on  matter  that  we  handle  ourselves  are  made  on  a  basis  of  cir- 
cuits, by  which  a  large  number  of  papers  can  be  served  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
economy  to  each  paper  can  be  promoted  as  much  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to 
the  return  to  the  telegraph  company.  The  si)ecial  rates  to  newspapers  for  a  sin- 
gle transmission  to  one  paper  are  based  on  what  we  call  *^  the  additional- word 
rate ''  of  the  day  message;  that  is  one-third  of  the  additional  word  rate  in  the  day- 
time and  one-sixth  at  night,  so  that  where  our  rate  is  25  and  2,  the  press  rate  in  the 
daytime  would  be  two-thirds  of  a  cent,  and  at  night  it  would  be  one-third  of  a 
cent  a  word  for  direct  transmission  and  delivery  to  a  single  paper. 

Then  we  have  rates  for  commercial  reports  which  are  oistnbuted  to  exchanges 
and  to  various  subscribers  throughout  tne  country.  They  are  made  on  a  basis 
somewhat  similar  to  the  press  rates  for  individual  subscribers,  in  that  they  name  a 
rate  for  certain  rejwrts  tnat  may  be  desired,  especially  where  they  can  be  trans- 
mitted over  circuits,  so  as  to  give  the  farmers  and  the  dealers  of  produce  in  grain 
all  obtainable  information  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  regulate  the  sale  of  their 
crops  and  the  getting  of  them  to  market.  Certain  people  may  wish  to  have  the 
opening  and  the  noon  and  the  closing  reports  of  certain  produce  from  certain 
exchanges,  and  those  reports  are  made  up  and  sent  and  delivered  at  those  hours 
over  certain  circuits  as  they  are  called  for  through  the  rural  districts. 

Q.  How  do  these  rates  compare  with  the  general  rates  at  which  you  send  mes- 
sages to  those  points? — A.  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  comparison.  They  are  lower 
because  they  are  made  up  in  one  transmission. 

Q.  Does  the  Produce  Exchange  make  the  arrangements  itself? — ^A.  No:  we  make 
them.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Produce  Exchange.  That  is,  we  take 
the  quotations  from  the  Produce  Exchange  and  distribute  them.  They  are  handed 
by  a  regular  bureau  for  commercial  news,  and,  of  course,  the  information  is  sent 
between  exchanges  on  arrangements  made  with  each  exchange. 

Then  we  have  the  question  of  Government  rates. 

Q.  Before  you  pass  from  the  question  of  rates  to  exchanges  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  question  has  come  before  this  commission  in  resx)ect 
to  brokerage  and  bucket-shop  dispatches  and  others  of  that  character,  it  being 
charged  that  they  had  precedence,  very  often,  in  the  case  of  an  intensive  mar- 
ket in  stocks.  Is  there  any  discrimination  made  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
money  and  stocks? — A.  No,  sir;  those  statements  have  been  made  without  anj'  evi- 
dence or  proof  that  has  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  officials  of  the  company. 
There  is  no  discrimination  permitted  in  any  way  or  under  any  circumstances, 
and  if  there  is  any  case  of  that  kind  that  can  be  charged  against  the  company, 
we  are  only  too  anxious  to  know  it,  that  the  service  may  be  kept  on  a  proper 
basis.  The  larger  brokers  have  leased  wires.  That  is  none  of  our  concern;  but 
the  business  that  comes  to  us  for  transmission  is  transmitted  without  discrimina- 
tion, without  partiality,  and  directly  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received,  and  is 
delivered  in  the  same  way. 

I  was  coming  to  the  question  of  Government  rates.  We  have  a  contract,  which 
is  made  from  year  to  year  with  the  Government  for  the  business  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  That  contract  provides  that  for  messages  containing  not  more  than  20 
words,  all  words  counted  except  the  date,  the  charge  shall  be  20  cents,  and  for 
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each  additional  word  1  cent,  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  1,000  miles.  For  dis- 
tances of  over  1,000  miles,  one-fourth  the  price  of  messages  for  1,000  miles  is  to  be 
added  for  every  500  miles  or  fractional  part  thereof.  That  is  the  rate  for  the  genersJ 
messages.  For  the  circuit  reports,  where  we  make  up  circuits  and  are  able  to 
send  to  a  number  of  places  with  one  transmission,  we  take  their  reports  and  send 
them  for  2|  cents  a  word  over  each  circuit  not  exceeding  1,000  miles,  with  one- 
half  cent  x>6r  word  additional  for  circuits  over  1,000  miles  m  length,  provided  that 
no  circuit  shall  exceed  1,500  miles  in  length,  one-eighth  cent  per  word  to  be  added 
for  each  additional  drop-cop^  station. 

For  all  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  and  com  and  wheat  region  messages  on  each  day 
that  they  are  telegraphed,  the  charge  is  20  cents  for  the  first  message  received  at 
each  circuit  center  and  10  cents  for  each  additional  message,  no  matter  where. 
For  the  general  business  of  the  Government  we  accept  the  rate  made  by  the 
Postmaster-General  every  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July,  1866 — 
that  is,  we  have  done  so,  except  when  Mr.  Wanamaker  made  it  practically  noth- 
ing. It  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  telegraph  companies.  That  act  pro- 
vides that  the  Postmaster-General  shall  have  the  privilege  of  fixing  the  ratels  in 
return  for  the  privileges  granted  to  the  tele^aph  companies  under  it,  such  as 
rights  of  way  through  public  domain,  etc.  We  send  messages,  which  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  miscellaneous  messages  for  the  Weather  Bureau:  For  night 
messages  not  exceeding  20  words,  exclusive  of  place  from  and  date,  the  charge  is 
15  cents  for  any  distance  within  2,000  miles  and  for  greater  distances  25  cents;  in  each 
case  1  cent  for  each  additional  word.  These  rates  are  not  made  up  on  any  par- 
ticular commercial  basis,  nor  with  the  hox>e  or  expectation  that  tney  will  yield 
the  company  anything  like  an  adequate  financial  return  for  services  rendered. 
In  fact,  they  don^t.  The  company  really  contributes  through  these  contracts  a 
large  sum  every  year  to  the  Government  for  its  service.  I  thmk  it  mif^ht  be  weJl, 
wim  your  permission,  to  have  these  two  contracts  included  in  my  evidence,  and 
so  I  will  leave  them  with  you.     [See  Exhibits  G  and  D.'\ 

I  think  now  we  might  pass  on  to  the  question  of  capitalization,  which  I  see  is 
included  in  your  plan.  The  charge  is  continually  made  that  telegraph  rates  are 
not  reduced  because  the  properties  are  overcapitalized.  So  far  as  tne  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  is  concerned,  considering  the  question  on  the  purely 
business  basis  of  the  experience  of  a  lar^e  and  important  industry,  which  has  had 
to  go  through  all  sorts  of  commercial  crises,  all  phases  of  discouragement,  almost 
failure,  and  has  resulted  in  successfal  service  to  the  country,  the  rates  will  com- 
pare more  than  favorably  with  the  rates  charged  by  any  system  of  telegraphs  that 
can  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  without  the  props  of  government  aid  and  of  gov- 
ernment support  to  provide  means,  without  regard  to  returns  annually,  to  supply 
very  large  oeficiencies.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charges  made  by 
the  people  who  have  this  idea  of  overcharges,  and  I  think  that  they  make  the 
charges  in  ignorance. 

The  financial  conditions  of  the  telegraph  systelns  in  European  countries  are 
very  much  obscured  by  all  the  returns  made,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  Government  has  the  frankness  to  acknowledge  the  absolute  finan- 
cial failure  of  her  telegraph  system,  and  to  tell  the  taxpayers  that  l^ey  are 
exi)ected  to  provide  a  large  sum  every  year  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  system 
which  is  used  by  that  portion  of  the  public  that  sends  and  receives  telegrams.  I 
might  perhaps  say  in  tne  beginning  that  the  total  ofiQcially  reported  denciency  of 
the  telegraph  system  in  Great  Britain  since  it  was  assumed  by  the  Government 
in  1870  is  £7,756,654  10s.  4d.,  or  an  equivalent  of  nearly  $40,000,000. 

I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  have  this  page  of  the  return  relating  to 
postal  telegraphs,  issued  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  printed  in  my  evi- 
dence as  it  stands. 
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Statement  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  follotring  paragraph  of  sect,  4  of  S9 
Viet,  c.  J,  viz:  ''There  shall  he  added  to  such  account  a  statement  of  the  amount 
expended  during  said  year  on  account  of  the  annual  charge  for  the  securities 
created  for  the  purpose  of  the  telegraph  acts,  1868  to  1870,  and  any  acts  amend- 
ing the  same^  and  of  the  surplus,  if  any,  which,  after  deducting  from  the  said 
balance  the  amount  of  such  annual  charge,  remains  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  the  said  securities;  and  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  application 
of  sttcn  surplus." 


Capital  stock  (consols)  created  in  respect  of 
money  raised  for  the  puroha}»es  of  tele- 
graphs, Ac,  viz: 

Under 32 and  88  Vict.  c.  73 7,588,757 

Under  34  and  86  Vict  c.  75 1.079,043 

Under 86  and  87  Vict.  c.  83 1,347,162 

Under  89  Vict.  c.  6 i  525, 486 

Under  40  and  41  Vict.  c.  30 i  407,735 


g.    d. 


Less— Stock  purchased  and  cancelled: 

£       8.   d. 
(1)  On  account  of  surplus 
halances: 
Period  to  3l8t  De- 
cember, 1870 54, 771    17    8 

Year  to  31st   De- 
cember, 1871 12,830     3    8 


(2)  With  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  post-office  telegraphs  capital 
account  in  August,  1891 


0 
0 
2 
0 
2 


10,868,663  14 


0 
0 
11 
6 
9 


10.948,178   6   1 


67,602   0  11 
10,880,571   5   2 


11,907    10      9 


«.  d. 


{Interest  at  2|  per] 
cent  per  year  to >■ 
5  Jan.,  1898.       J I 


Amount  expended  on  account  of  the  charge  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1899. . . 
Excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  account 


Deflciencv  of  telegraph  revenue  in  the  year  ended  81st  March.  1899,  to  meet 
expenditure  and  the  interest  on  telegraph  stock  created » 


289,888  5  0 


298,888  5  0 
221,869  0  0 


520,757  5  0 


The  total  of  the  deficiency  to  the  Slst  March,  1899,  was  £7,756,654  lOs.  4d.,  as 
shown  below,  viz: 

£  8.  d. 
Deficiency  for  the  year  to  Slst  December— 

1872,  vide  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  65  of  1877 118,966  16  1 

1873  ditto                             ditto        177,988  11  4 

1874  ditto                              ditto         207,898  0  5 

Deficiency  for  the  fifteen  months  to  31st  March,  1876,  vide  Parliamentary  Paper  No. 

67 -I- -I- of  1877 191,633  14  7 

Deficiency  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March— 

1877,videParliamentaryPaperNo.  30of  1878. 187,269  0  11 

1878  ditto                     No.35ofl879 189,066  8  2 

1879  ditto                     No.  61  of  1880 114,119  12  6 

1880  ditto                     No.23ofl881 29,909  2  7 

1881  ditto                     No.  47  of  1882 984  7  8 

1882  ditto                     No.  42  of  1883 112,524  16  1 

1883  ditto                     No.  51  of  1884 142,223  10  8 

1884  ditto                     No.73ofl885 346,114  4  S 

1885  ditto                     No.60ofl886 362,767  3  9 

1886  ditto                     No.  29  of  1887 371,654  6  0 

1887  ditto                     No.31ofl888 471,889  16  11 

1888  ditto                     No.388ofl888 332,501  2  2 

1889  ditto                     No.  46  H- of  1890 265,183  5  8 

1890  ditto                     No.  21  of  1890-91 220,902  19  4 

1891  ditto                     No.l9ofl892 231,032  14  7 

1892  ditto                     No.87ofI893 389,166  16  2 

1893  ditto                     No.461ofl893 466,570  IS  0 

1894  ditto                     No.96ofl894 477,327  4  7 

1896                     ditto                     No.l6o£l896 440,626  17  7 

1896  ditto                     No.49ofl897 339,435  16  8 

1897  ditto                     No.68ofl898 443.344  18  2 

1898  ditto                     No.40ofl899 606,006  12  0 

1899,a8  above 520,757  5  0 

7,756,654  10  4 

Treasury  Chambers,  January,  1900, 
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The  losses  on  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britain  are  provided  for  by  the  annnal 
grant  made  by  Parliament  to  the  department.  That  grant  covers  ail  the  cost  of 
extensions  as  well  as  of  operations,  and  therefore  no  capital  charge  is  made 
especially  for  the  telegraph  department,  and  the  whole  amonnt,  including  the 
interest  on  the  original  stock  that  was  issued,  goes  in  as  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  post-office  granted  by  the  Government;  and  no  interest  charge,  since  the 
exhaustion  of  the  original  grant  of  about  £10,000,000,  has  been  charged  up  to  the 
tele^aph  department,  as  1  understand  it,  but  this  is  carried  either  as  a  charge 
against  the  post-office  in  a  general  way,  or  as  interest,  or  as  part  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  ' 

The  statistics  of  the  system  in  Great  Britain  are  as  follows:  Poles,  43,507  milesf 
wire,  308,486  miles;  capital  account,  grant  of  original  act  of  purchase,  1809, 
including  £2,126,000  expended  for  extensions  to  September  30, 1873,  £10,868,663,  or 
$52,820,702;  expenditures  for  extensions  included  in  general  expenses  September 
1, 1873,  to  March  31, 1900,  £2,836,000,  or  $13,782,960.  The  total  capital  account  for 
the  lines  is  $66,603,662.  These  figures  give  an  averagre  capital  account  of  $1 ,530.80 
per  mile  of  poles  and  $215.90  per  mile  of  wire.  I  may  say  that  the  above  figures 
for  the  expenditures  for  extensions  I  have  learned  from  official  sources,  and  they 
are  therefore  not  to  be  questioned. 

As  a  comparison  with  this  showing  we  will  take,  if  you  please,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Ck>mpany  as  it  stands  to-day.  The  system  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  represents:  Stock,  1^,370,000;  5  per  cent  collateral  trust  bonds, 
due  January  1, 1938,  a^^ainst  which  bonds  and  stocks  bearing  the  company's  guar- 
antee of  interest  or  dividends  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  have  been  deposited  with 
the  trustee,  $8,502,000:  4i  per  cent  funding  and  real-estate  mortgage  bonds,  due 
May  1, 1950,  $10,000,000:  7  per  cent  building  bonds,  due  Mav  1, 1902,  $1,150,000; 
stock  of  leased  lines  bearing  ^arantees  of  the  company  held  by  individuals,  on 
which  the  company  pays  dividends  or  guarantees  dividends,  $14,334,665;  in  all, 
$131 ,364,665.  Tne  mileage  of  the  system,  which  I  have  already  given  you,  includes 
the  2  Atlantic  cables,  which  should  be  deducted  as  not  being  a  part  of  the  system 
within  the  United  States.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  186,623  miles  of  poles,  the 
capitalization  is  $703.80  per  mile.  Deducting  the  Atlantic  cables  from  the  wire 
mileage  altogether,  leaves  927,071  miles  of  wire  at  a  capitalization  of  $141.70  per 
mile.  In  other  words,  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  poles  in  Great  Britain  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  and  the  capi- 
talization of  wire  is  exactly  one-half  as  much  more. 

There  is  another  view  to  take  of  this  question  to  put  it  on  a  fair  basis,  and  that 
is  that  the  company  has  in  its  treasury  about  $11,000,000  of  assets  of  outside 
companies  that  are  not  telegraph  comi>anies  and  whose  systems  are  not  in  any 
way  comprised  in  its  mileage.  If,  therefore,  we  should  deduct  those  assets  from 
the  above  amount  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  outstanding  guarantees,  the  total  capital- 
ization is  $120,364,665,  or  $645  per  mile  of  poles  and  $129.80  per  mile  of  wire. 
'  I  have  some  comparative  figures  on  this  question  of  capitalization  with  the 
mileages  given  to  me  hythe  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  That  company  hsus  $18,000,000  of  4  per  cent  bonds,  and 
that  does  not  capitalize  all  that  the  hues  have  cost,  which  is  about  $20,500,000. 
On  the  mileage  given  by  them  in  the  United  States  it  makes  that  company's 
capitalization  on  $20,500,000  $782  per  mile  of  poles  and  $121  per  mile  oi  wire. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  that  company  is  the  result  of  sundry  reorganiza- 
tions of  other  companies  and  has  been  built  up  on  practically  a  cash  basis. 

The  capitalization  of  thQ  Western  Union  Company  has  resulted  from  the  amal- 
gamation of  a  large  number  of  tele^aph  companies  from  the  befipnning.  In 
the  early  days  the  country  was  exploited  by  small  companies  in  all  directions, 
and  they  made  their  own  tariffs.  If  you  wished  to  send  a  message  from  one 
remoteplace  to  another  remote  place  you  had  to  do  precisely  what  you  have  to 
do  in  Efurope  to-da^,  that  is.  send  it  over  a  number  of  government  lines  in  order 
to  reach  a  given  point,  and  pay  what  to-day  we  call  the  transit  rate  through  each 
country  for  that  particular  class  of  business.  The  result  was,  of  course,  that 
there  was  no  unification  of  service.  There  was  no  compact  wa^  of  reaching  any 
point,  and  it  became  evident  to  the  managers  of  the  properties  that  the  only 
thing  feasible  was  consolidation  and  that  consolidation  would  lead  to  direct 
circuits,  with  tariffs  reduced  because  of  unification  of  management  and  the  obvia- 
tion  of  a  variety  of  individual  charges  for  each  system. 

I  have  a  memorandum  prepared  for  me  b^  Mr.  Holmes  of  our  tariff  bureau 
showing  the  result  of  the  consolidations.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  as  it 
briefly  states  the  situation  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  read  it  to  you.     (Reading:) 

**  Previous  to  the  consolidation  of  1866  few  of  the  telegraph  companies  appear 
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to  have  had  anythinp^  like  a  system  of  rates.  The  rates  of  the  old  Western  Union 
were  25  cents  for  distances,  bv  wire,  of  25  miles,  and  an  additional  5  cents  for 
each  additional  25  miles,  modified  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  general  snx>er- 
intendent.  There  was  also  a  system  of  rates  in  the  Southern  States.  All  of  the 
offices  of  each  company  were,  however,  supposed  to  know  their  own  rates;  and  for 
rates  to  other  companies  they  added  to  their  own  rate  the  rate  of  the  connecting 
company  from  the  nearest  transfer  point. 

''  Shortly  after  the  consolidation  in  1866  the  rates  from  Washing^ton,  north  and 
south;  from  Louisville,  north  and  south;  from  New  York,  east  and  west;  Buffalo, 
east  and  west;  Chicago,  east  i^nd  west;  Omaha,  east  and  west,  and  in  various 
directions  from  other  places,  were  printed  and  distributed  to  all  telegraph  offices 
in  the  United  States.  Bv  adding  the  rates  of  l^e  various  lines  and  companies  thus 
listed,  offices  obtained  tneir  rates  for  through  business  in  any  direction  and  for 
any  distance. 

*'  The  following  are  some  of  the  rates  which  were  in  force  from  New  York  in 
1866,  viz,  to  Buffalo,  75  cents;  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $1.45;  to  Chicago,  111.,  $2.20;  to 
Omaha,  Nebr.,|4.45;  Denver,  Colo.,  $7;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  $7.25;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  $7.45;  Portland,  Oreg.,  $10.20;  Victoria,  B.  C,  $11.55;  Washington, 
D.  C,  75  cents;  Richmond,  ya.,$1.25;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $2.35;  New  Orleans,  La.,  ^.25; 
Galveston,  Tex.,  $5.50. 

*'  The  rates  of  the  East  were  lower  than  those  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  those  in  the  Middle  States  lower  than  those  for  like  distances  in  the  South. 

"  It  was,  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  impossible  to  make  a  uniform  scale  of 
rates  between  the  offices  of  the  consolidated  comi>anies  without  cutting  the  West- 
em  and  Southern  rates  down  to  the  Eastern,  and  therefore  to  an  unprofitable 
scale,  but  the  Western  and  Southern  rates  were  nevertheless  very  much  reduced, 
and  the  system  known  as  the  square-and-State-rate  system,  by  which  an  approach 
to  uniformity  was  secured,  was  adopted.    This  was  m  October,  1869. 

"  The  new  scale  of  rates  when  applied  to  the  business  of  New  York  City,  which 
was  in  the  zone  of  low  rates,  effected  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  At  Western 
and  Southern  places  the  reduction  was  much  higher,  and  to  the  Territories  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  the  southern  part  of  California,  the  high  rates  were 
reduced  from  $10  and  over  to  $7.45  and  $6. 

"  In  1872,  8  years  later,  new  rates  were  issued  and  further  reductions  were 
made  and  another  step  taken  toward  a  uniform  scale.  In  the  long-distance  rates 
the  maximum  was  made  $5.  In  1873  another  revision  of  rates  cut  the  maximum 
down  to  $2.50,  and  the  rates  for  maximum  distances  were  further  reduced  from 
$2.50  to  ^,  and  this  to  $1.50,  and  later,  March,  1884,  to  the  present  maximum  of  $1. 

*'  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  which  was  75  cents,  finally  became  25 
cents,  which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  New  York  State;  Cleveland,  $1.45, 
is  now  40  cents,  which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  Ohio;  Chicago,  Bl.,  which 
was  $2.05,  is  now  40  cents;  other  places,  50  cents;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  $4.45,  is  now  50 
cents;  Denver,  Colo.,  $7.  is  now  75  cents;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  $7.25,  is  now  75 
cents;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $7.40,  is  now  $1;  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
Victoria,  B.  C,  which  were  from  $10.20  to  $11.55,  are  now  $1;  Washington,  which 
was  75  cents,  is  now  25  cents;  Richmond,  which  was  $1.25,  is  now  35  cents; 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  was  $2.35,  is  now  50  cents;  New  Orleans,  La.,  $3.25,  is  now 
60  cents;  Galveston,  Tex.,  which  was  $5.50,  is  now  75  cents. 

'*As  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  it,  the  uniform  scale  has  been  applied 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  and,  wherever  practicable,  the  divisions  by  squares 
have  been  abandoned  and  the  rates  fixed  by  States.'* 

So  the  result  of  this  consolidation  of  the  service  and  the  bringing  together  of 
the  capitals  of  the  different  comi)anies  and  the  unification  of  the  service  and 
making  it  possible  to  effect  economies,  and  by  and  by  to  reduce  rates,  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  public  in  every  way.  It  also  put  the  property  on  a  final  basis  of 
capitalization  not  nearly  as  high  as  the  capital  of  the  chief  exponent  of  govern- 
ment ownership  in  Europe,  that  is,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  large  price  was  paid  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  lines  there.  Well,  what  of  that?  If  a  man  has  a  successful  business 
and  it  is  bouf^ht  out  by  anvone  else,  is  it  to  be  bought  out  on  the  bare  cost  of  the 
skeleton  of  his  plant?  Is  there  nothing  for  the  ability  that  has  been  ex]^)ended, 
nothing  for  the  development  of  the  business,  nothing  for  what  is  known  m  ordi- 
narv  commercial  parlance  as  good  will?  To  any  reasonable  man,  to  anybody 
with  any  business  experience,  anyone  with  any  political  conscience,  such  a  ques- 
tion is  aosurd  and  should  be  dismissed  even  without  the  attention  I  am  giving  to 
it  now.  Our  rates  as  they  stand  to-day  have  been  devised  so  as  to  have  them 
follow  the  development  of  the  business  all  the  time,  and  with  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  company  to  keep  them  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  a  proper 
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Teturn  on  the  capital  and  provide  for  the  very  expensive  maintenance  of  a  pecu- 
liar property,  which  is  more  exposed  to  deterioration  than  perhaps  any  other 
property  in  existence. 

A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  radically  reduce  the  rates  that  have 
been  established  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  as  a  result  of  its 
large  experience  and  of  its  better  comprehension  of  the  conditions  governing  the 
management  and  the  effect  of  telegraph  properties  but,  every  time  that  effort 
has  ended  in  failure.  The  last  really  serious  attempt  wa8  made  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  and  I  think  you  all  know  what  was  the  result  of 
that  effort.  That  company  had  to  give  np  the  business,  and  the  Western  Union 
took  the  property  and  made  it  a  part  of  its  system.  And  so  it  has  been  right 
straight  ^ong,  that  a  proper  regard  for  business  considerations  and  a  proper 
regard  for  the  capital  rex)resented  by  the  company  have  justified  the  present 
rates  and  made  it  impracticable  for  us  to  do  more  than  follow  the  development 
of  the  business,  which  we  are  contintially  doing,  in  making  the  rates  reasonable 
and  keeping  the  service  equal  to  the  demands. 

Another  phase  is  taken  up  by  the  advocates  of  Government  ownership,  or  by 
the  opi>onents  of  private  ownership,  on  some  rather  curious  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  reproducing  the  property.  One  gentleman  naively  says  that  you  can  produce 
telegraph  lines  at  the  rate  of  about  $120  or  $130  a  mile.  Therefore  you  have  only 
to  take  the  mileage  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  use  that  figure  as 
a  multiplier,  and  lo,  you  have  got  it  all;  there  it  is;  why,  it  is  next  to  nothing. 
You  can  almost  produce  a  telegraph  plant  by  a  sort  of  Aladdin  process  without 
the  expenditure  of  any  trouble  or  any  care  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

It  is  true  that  you  mav  be  able  to  build  under  favorable  conditions  a  telegraph 
line  with,  say,  2  wires,  for  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  to  $175  a  mile. 
I  take  those  figures  as  an  average;  I  am  not  giving  the  exact  sum.  But  does  that 
constitute  a  telegraph  system  for  this  country?  Why,  there  is  only  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  that  have  2  wires,  I 
think,  and  all  the  rest  run  up  from  3  to  200  wires.  Will  a  plant  that  will  support 
wires  and  provide  for  business  in  remote  rural  districts  accommodate  the  busi- 
ness of  this  country?  Look  at  your  lines  between  here  and  New  York,  lines  with 
40  wires  apiece  on  them.  Look  at  the  terminals  that  are  necessai-y  in  large  cities, 
buildings  that  cost  millions  of  dollars,  work  to  connect  up  the  whole  system,  that, 
instead  of  costing  you  a  $150  a  mile,  will  sometimes  cost  you  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  per  mile.  In  one  instance,  for  3  miles,  it  cost  u<«  $100,000  a 
mile  in  our  underground  and  pneumatic  system  between  our  uptown  and  down- 
town offices  in  New  York.  These  are  essential  features  of  the  telegraph.  It  is 
not  the  cost  of  the  line  out  on  the  prairie,  it  is  not  the  cost  of  the  line  m  the  woods 
that  can  determine  the  value  of  the  system.  The  expensive  terminal  facilities 
that  are  necessary  in  all  the  lar^e  centers  to  provide  the  means  for  collecting,  dis- 
tributing, and  handling  the  business  all  over  the  country  as  it  comes  through  are 
even  larger  factors  in  the  question.  Therefore  any  estimate  of  cost  or  any 
attempted  gauge  of  this  question  by  making  a  calculation  on  any  such  basis  as 
these  gentlemen  have  undertaken  to  make  it  on  is  absolutely  absurd  and  should 
have  no  credence  whatever.  The  property  as  it  stands  to-day  represents  in  a 
large  part  several  renewals,  because  the  reconstruction  of  the  lines  is  always  pro- 
vided for  before  any  balance  is  struck  of  the  earnings  for  the  year;  in  fact,  it 
must  necessarily  be  so  or  new  capital  must  be  provided.  I  may  say,  in  round 
numbers,  that  since  1866,  for  reconstruction  and  general  line  repairs  to  keep  the 
property  up  and  in  a  fit  condition  for  business,  there  has  been  expended  upon 
It  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000.  That  is  entirely  outside  of  construction 
in  any  way,  and  the  result  of  this  is — referring  again  to  the  capitalization  ques- 
tion, say  m  1873 — that  the  capital  per  mile  or  wire  stood  higher  by — I  can  not 
tell  exactly  how  much,  than  it  does  to-day.  An  additional  value  is  also  given  to 
the  lines  in  their  reconstruction  by  the  use  of  much  better  material  than  formerly; 
that  is,  we  are  using  copper  wire  now,  which  is  much  more  expensive  than  the 
iron  wire  was  when  it  went  into  these  lines,  and  a  much  more  substantial  and 
effective  plant  is  all  the  time  being  reconstructed  as  the  old  lines  go  down,  with- 
out imping[ing  upon  any  capital  account  in  any  way;  consequently  the  rate  of 
capitalization  per  mile  of  wire  is  continually  going  dovni. 

That  is  about  all  on  the  financial  side  of  the  question.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  other  questions  are  that  you  wish  to  consider,  but  I  should  like  to  put 
in  here  a  remark  that  was  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  British  exchequer,  in 
1893,  in  which  he  said  while  laying  before  the  House  of  Commons  his  annual 
budget,  **  That  the  operations  of  the  British  Government  telegraphs  for  the  fiscal 
year  showed  a  '  bad  revenue,'  and  an  excess  of  actual  wor&ing  exx)enses  over 
receipts  of  £115,000  ($560,000),  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  on  the  £10,000,000  of 
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stock  issaed  for  their  acquisition/'  He  also  said  that  since  the  purchase  by  the 
Goyemment  of  the  telegraph  lines,  including  the  moderate  interest  they  ought 
to  have  paid  upon  their  cost,  the  loss  on  that  transaction  had  been  £4,500,000 
(about  $22,000,000) ,  '*  which  result  was  founded  on  a  miscalculation,  and,  for  any- 
thing that  can  be  seen  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  revenue  which  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  not  likely  to  improve."  Bis  apprehension  seems  to  have  been  well 
founded,  since  the  deficit  of  the  present  time  is  about  $40,000,000. 

Therefore  if  that  result  comes  in  the  comparatively  limited  territory  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  from  trying  to  extend  the  telegraph  system  without  commer- 
cial considerations  to  remote  and  insignificant  places,  what  would  be  the  result  in 
this  country,  which  is  twenty-five  times  as  large  and  not  nearly  so  thickly  popu- 
lated, with  distances  much  longer,  with  territory  less  productive,  and  with  a  pub- 
lic that  can  not  provide  the  argument  for  the  use  of  the  telegraph  that  is  continu- 
ally grounded  on  social  questions?  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  we  are  a  very  busy 
people  in  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  besides  being  a  very  busy,  very  active, 
and  thickly  populated  commercial  center,  is  also  one  of  the  plavgrounds  of  the 
world.  Take,  for  instance,  the  steamer  after  steamer  that  goes  n-om  the  United 
States  loaded  with  people  who  are  continually  sending  social  messages  while  they 
are  on  "  the  other  side.^'  London  is  filled  with  tourists  and  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  at  all  times  of  the  year.  There  is  also  there  a  very  lar^e  class  of  people 
of  leisure  who  freely  use  all  means  of  communication  for  their  social  engagements, 
the  like  of  which  we  have  not  here  in  any  way.  And  if  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem to  out  of  the  way  and  remote  points  is  supposed  to  serve  a  social  need,  I  doubt 
whether  that  social  need  exists  with  us  as  it  does  in  a  country  like  England,  while 
the  financial  result  is  bound  to  be  very  much  more  serious  to  the  general  taxpayer 
than  it  has  been,  even  in  England. 

Q.  You  can  give  the  earnings  now. — A.  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  take  last 
year's  figures  as  found  in  the  report  of  the  last  nscal  year,  June  80,  1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  is  the  report  of  the  Western  Union?— A.  The  report 
of  the  Western  Union,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  copy  if  you  wish  to  have  this 
table  inserted.  It  might  be  well  to  do  it.  Our  gross  earnings  were  $24,758,569.55. 
Our  expenses,  gross,  were  $18,598,205.87.  This  left  a  balance  of  $6,165,868.68,  of 
which  there  was  expended  for  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  the  stock  of 
$97,870,000,  $4,867,983.75;  for  interest  on  bonds,  $896,805.60;  for  sinking  funds; 
$9,797;  in  all,  $5,774,086.85,  which  carried  to  our  surplus  about  $391,000. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were  made  up  of  operating  and  general  expenses 
amounting  to  $13,220,009.44;  for  rentals  of  leased  lines,  $1,566,704.65;  for  mainte- 
nance and  reconstruction  of  lines,  $2,959,998.28;  for  taxes.  $529,469.09;  for  equip- 
ment of  offices  and  wires,  $317,024.46;  in  all,  $18,598,205.87. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  we  expended  practically 
$3,000,000  in  reconstruction  and  maintenance  of  lines.  Of  the  ojierating  and  gen- 
eral expenses  for  salaries — ^that  is,  for  direct  expenditures  for  salaries  in  the  trans- 
mission and  delivery  of  our  business — ^the  amount  was  about  $9,000,000,  or  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent  of  the  whole  expense*  Then  there  is  included  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  reconstruction  item  a  large  amount  for  salaries  for  reg^ar  linemen, 
si)ecial  line  gangs,  foremen,  and  general  labor  expenses. 

As  to  the  number  of  messages,  I  might  say  here  the  report  shows  that  we  trans- 
mitted 63,167,788  messages  during  the  year.  That  does  not  represent  the  total 
use  of  the  wires,  because  we  have  a  large  number  of  wires  leased  to  the  press  and 
to  merchants  and  individuals.  Apportioning  the  use  of  those  wires  on  a  very 
conservative  basis  would  add  certainly  7,500,000  more  messages  sent  over  the 
company's  system  during  the  year  than  this  number  given  in  the  report;  but,  of 
course,  we  can  not  take  note  of  that  business  because  we  do  not  handle  those 
messages,  and  I  am  merely  making  this  statement  as  an  explanation  if  any  com- 
parison on  the  number  of  messages  sent  is  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  are  two  other  subjects  in  the  topical  plan,  Mr. 
Chairman — charters  of  various  States  and  State  taxation  and  supervision. 

A.  Well,  I  can  very  quickly  dispose  of  one  of  them.  We  have  no  State  charters 
at  all;  that  is,  except  from  the  State  of  New  York,  where  we  are  organized  under 
the  general  laws  or  1848.  But  as  to  taxes  and  supervision,  those  questions  seem 
to  be  among  the  vagaries  of  the  States;  they  differ  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  total  taxes  that  we  paid  last  year  were  about  $529,000.  That  is  assessed 
upon  us  in  various  ways  m  different  States.  Each  State  has  a  law  of  its  own. 
We  think,  as  a  rule,  that  the  taxes  are  very  high,  while  wishing  to  pay  on  fair 
assessments  the  same  as  anyone  else.  The  values  that  the  taxes  are  based  upon 
are  sometimes  a  proportion  of  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  estimated  value  of 
the  property.  The  State  of  Connecticut  makes  a  charge  upon  each  mile  of  wire, 
and  in  one  case,  in  Texas,  I  think,  a  tax  is  laid  on  the  messages,  one  cent  upon 
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each  message.  That  law  is  still  in  existence,  I  think.  The  whole  question  of 
taxation  is  ver^r  intricate,  being  subject  to  legislation  in  each  of  the  States,  and 
we  try  to  treat  it  as  fairljr  as  we  possibly  can,  and  pay  what  we  think  is  right  on 
the  same  basis  of  valuation  as  that  of  other  property.  I  will  mention  as  one  of 
the  troubles  of  such  things  that  a  law  was  recently  proposed  in  the  State 
of  New  York  taxing  all  authorized  capital  at  the  rate  of  1  mill  and  a  quarter. 
That  meant  1125,000  per  year  on  the  caxntal  of  the  Western  Union,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  capital  of  other  companies  that  it  is  responsible  for,  in  that  State  alone, 
outside  of  the  taxes  in  all  tne  other  States.  That  law  has  not  been  passed.  An 
amendment  to  it  has  been  suRgested  and  I  believe  is  to  be  made.  There  is  no 
uniform  law  of  taxation  in  the  States.  Is  there  any  other  subject  that  you  think 
of  just  now? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  one  other  large  subject  that  is  not  included  in 
the  plan  that  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Clark  upon,  and  that  is  the  subject  of 
labor. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  say  on  that  subject 
except  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  employees.  There  are  about  85,000  people 
in  the  United  States  concerned  in  the  handling  of  the  business  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  as  you  know.  Many  of  them  are  constructive 
employees  of  the  Western  Union  Compsaiy  only.  They  are  the  agents  of  the  rail- 
road companies  with  which  we  have  contracts,  and  they  handle  the  commercial 
messages  at  small  stations  where  the  telegraph  business  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  employment  of  an  independent  operator  or  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent telegraph  office.  But  while  we  do  not  pay  them  directly  we  pay  for  their 
services  in  other  ways  under  our  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies.  Just 
how  many  of  them  there  are  I  could  not  give  you  offhand. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  operators  it  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  we  pay  wages  that  are  satisfactory,  as  far  as  1  know,  to  the  men  everywhere. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  say  about  it.  Our  wages  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  just  exactly  how  much  higher  because  the 
classifications  are  entirely  different.  In  Eurox>e,  of  course,  operators  come  under 
civil-service  rules,  and  tneir  salaries  are  not  governed  so  much  by  supply  and 
demand  as  they  are  with  us.  The  telegraphs  are  administered  by  the  Qovemment 
service  there  entirely. 

Mr.  LiTCHMAN.  I  would  like  Also  to  ask  the  witness  about  the  relations  between 
the  Western  Union  Comi)any  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Comi)any. 

The  Witness.  There  are  no  relations  between  the  two  companies  except  that 
the  telephone  company  collects  and  delivers  messages  for  us  for  which  we  pay  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  contract,  or  that  there  has  been 
some  contract,  between  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the  Western  Union? — 
A.  There  was  a  contract,  but  it  expired  with  the  expiration  of  the  Bell  patent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  pleasure  now  to  explain  your  relations  to  the 
railroad  compAules? — A.  Yes;  I  can  explain  that  relationship.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  objection.  Our  relations  to  the  railroad  companies  in  a  general  way  are 
that  we  construct  lines  along  their  roads  and  give  them  the  use  or  wires  for  run- 
ning their  systems,  and  in  return  they  employ  operators  who  do  their  own  tele- 
graphing over  those  wires  and  incidentally  any  commercial  business  at  small 
stations  for  us.  We  also  give  the  railroad  companies  the  use  of  our  wires  beyond 
the  lines  of  the  roads  to  certain  agreed  amounts  for  them  to  do  their  business 
throughout  the  country  generally.  That  is  practically  all  there  is  in  it.  Of 
course,  each  contract  stands  upon  its  own  particular  basis,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  it  is  negotiated. 

Q.  Is  there  substantial  uniformity  in  those  contracts  throughout  the  country? — 
A.  Practically  so;  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  submitting  one  of  those  contracts  as  part 
of  your  evidence? — A.  I  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  that.  There  are  two 
jMirties  to  a  contract,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  do  that  on  my  own  responsibility 
or  the  responsibility  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  without  consult- 
ing the  other  parties.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  We  issue  franks  by  which  the 
ofllcers  of  the  railroad  companies  send  messapfes,  the  numbers  of  which  are  noted 
on  the  message  and  entered,  and  an  account  is  made  up  and  rendered  to  the  rail- 
road company  at  the  end  of  the  month.  They  also  render  an  account  to  us  of  the 
receipts  taken  in  at  their  stations  for  our  lines. 

At  12.50  p.  m.  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  commission  reconvened  at  2.05  p.  m.  after  recess. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  before  being 
interro^ted  by  the  commission? — A.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman.    There  may  be 
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endeavored  to  ontline  the  salient  points  of  the  subject;  there  may  be  some  details 
that  may  come  up  in  the  course  oi  your  questions  that  I  have  purposely  glided 
over  so  as  to  get  the  main  features  in  your  minds  first. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  putting  down  and 
mamtaining  a  cable  line? — ^A.  What  cable?  We  have  cables  between  New  York 
and  Nova  Scotia,  connecting  with  our  Atlantic  cables. 

Q:  Do  ypu  have  one  between  Key  West  and  the  mainland? — A.  Yes;  and  one 
between  Key  West  and  Habana. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  comparative  cost  of  these  lines? — A.  The  general  cost  of  the 
cable  is  about  $1,000  a  mile. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  cost  of  the  land  lines? — A.  That  has  only 
1  conductor,  while  on  the  land  line  you  may  have  several  wires. 

Q.  The  cables  are  very  much  more  c-ostly? — A.  Infinitely  more  costly;  and  the 
question  of  maintenance  is  also  very  much  more  costly,  because  if  you  have  a 
cable  broken  in  deep  water  you  have  to  fit  out  an  elaborate  ezx)edition,  a  large 
ship,  and  she  is  dependent  on  wind  and  weather.  She  may  be  out  a  few  days  or 
she  may  be  out  weeks.  We  have  had  vessels  out  3  months  without  effecting  a 
repair;  and  then  2  months  more  on  the  same  work — that  is,  in  Atlantic  work. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  send  a  telegram  from  Washington  to  Key  West;  can 
you  state  what  the  cable  expense  of  the  telegram  would  be? — A.  No,  I  could  not; 
we  work  straight  through. 

S.  Have  you  any  figures  that  would  show? — A.  I  have  not.    1  do  not  quite 
erstand  vour  question ,  I  think.    You  mean  the  proportion  of  the  cable  expense? 

Q.  Yes;  the  proportion  that  you  pay  on  account  or  cable  carriage  or  transmis- 
sion.—:A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  figures  on  that  point  for  the  reason  that  the 
maintenance  of  laud  lines  goes  on  all  the  time  and  can  be  met  by  a  continuous 
comparatively  small  expense.  If  a  cable  is  broken  it  is  necessary  to  send  out  a 
ship.  You  must  either  have  a  ship  in  commission  all  the  time  or  fit  out  a  ship,  as 
we  frequently  do.  When  a  cable  breaks  on  the  reefs  off  Key  West  we  have  to  fit 
out  a  ship  in  New  York,  man  it,  send  it  down  and  bring  it  back,  and  it  costs  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  make  the  repair,  whereas  a  break  in  a  land  line  would  be 
repaired  in  half  an  hour. 

Q.  What  are  the  cable  rates  from  New  York  to  Great  Britain? — A.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  word,  and  the  same  rate  is  made  to  France  or  Germany  as  well  as  to 
Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  does  distance  have  to  do  with  the  rate.  Would  half  the  distance  cut 
it  aovm.  much? — A.  You  would  have  less  cable  and,  of  course,  less  money  invested. 

Q.  You  made  a  comparison  between  sending  a  message  from  New  York  to 
Boston  and  sending  a  message  from  London  to  Liverpool,  or  from  London  to 
Paris? — A.  Yes;  that  was  on  tne  21 -word  basis. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  was  a  fair  comparison,  taking  into  view  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  distance  between  London  and  Paris  is  by  the  channel  cable? — A. 
I  think  so.    The  cable  is  a  short  one.    It  is  only  209  miles  the  whole  distance. 

Q.  That  was  one  instance  where  it  was  part  land  and  part  by  cable? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Could  you  not  pick  out  a  similar  distance  on  the  mainland;  say  from  Paris 
to  some  point  or  between  any  two  points  in  the  countries  you  mention  where 
there  would  not  be  such  a  great  difference? — A.  It  would  be  practically  the  same 
thing.  The  tariff  between  Paris  and  Berlin — I  do  not  know  the  exact  distance — 
is  4  cents  a  word.    I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difference  on  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  from  Washington  to  Key  West,  do  you  know? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Holmes.  One  dollar  for  10  words. 

What  is  the  distance  from  Key  West  to  Washington? — A.  About  1 ,200  miles. 
Can  you  state  the  tariff  from  here  to  Pensacola? — A.  Sixty  cents. 
So  the  difference, in  the  rate  to  Pensacola  and  to  Key  West  would  be  on 
account  of  the  cable  ra£e? — A.  There  is  a  long  distance  from  Pensacola  on  land  to 
the  cable. 

Q.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  a  European  comparison  made  over  all-land  lines 
the  same  as  made  in  this  country  over  all-land  lines. — ^A.  I  have  not  the  figures  as 
to  distance,  but  by  the  map  you  will  see  there  is  not  much  cable  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Q.  It  is  a  cable  line? — A.  Oh,  yes;  of  course.  It  did  not  occur  to  me.  I  have 
not  the  distances  between  points  on  the  Continent.  I  could  not  give  you  that,  but 
I  think  the  comparisons  I  nave  made  are  about  fair. 

(J.  You  do  not  know  what  the  French  rate  is  for  10  words? — A.  It  is  10  cents,  I 
think,  for  12  words. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  England  it  is  a  cent  a  word?— A.  It  is  6d.  for  12 
words.  Then  you  must  remember  the  words  are  limited  to  10  letters  in  these 
European  counts  whereas  there  is  no  limit  with  us. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  erecting  these  telephone  lines 
with  iron  poles;  what  the  difference  is,  if  any,  between  the  cost  of  erecting  their 
through  lines  and  the  cost  to  the  Western  Union? — A.  No;  I  have  no  informa- 
tion on  that  point  at  all.  Iron  poles  are  used  in  India  and  in  South  America,  but 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  use  here. 

Q.  There  was  something  said  about  a  former  contract  that  you  had  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  general  terms  of 
that  contract? — ^A.  The  Western  Union  Company  agreed  to  go  out  of  the  telephone 
business.  There  was  a  long  ii^ht  on  the  patent  question  and  it  was  compromised 
by  the  telephone  company  paying  so  much  of  its  royalties  to  the  telegraph  com- 
pany for  the  term  of  the  contract;  and  the  telephone  company  took  over  tne  plant 
that  the  Western  Union  had  built.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  contract  in  regard  to  the  division  of  territory? — A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  joint  use  of  the  patents  of  both  companies? — A.  The  Bell 
Telephone  Company  had  the  use  of  all  the  patents,  because  it  had  the  Bell  patents. 

S.  That  contract  is  not  in  force  now? — A.  It  expired  in  1896. 
.  Could  you  furnish  a  copy  of  this  contract  to  the  commission? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  agree  to  f urnisn  anv  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  other  par- 
ties.   I  do  not  think  it  would  be  businesslike  or  fair;  I  should  object  on  my  own 
part  if  anybody  else  were  asked  to  furnish  a  contract  to  which  I  was  a  party. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcbman.)  We  expect  to  have  some  one  here  before  us  represent- 
ing the  6ell  Telephone  Company.  If  they  are  willing,  you  have  no  objection? — A. 
None  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  doubtless  aware,  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  has  had  what  it  calls  a  telegraph  committee  in  Wash- 
ington for  several  years  trying  to  have  a  bill  brought  up  for  the  Government  to 
t^e  over  the  telegraph  companies,  and  one  of  the  arguments  they  made  is  that 
if  the  GK)vemment  were  to  assume  control  of  tiie  telegraph  the  rates  would  be  • 
the  same  to  everybody;  that  there  would  be  no  news  monopolies;  that  there 
would  be  more  newspapers  started  in  the  country;  more  work  for  printers  and 
pressmen  and  for  everybody  connected  with  the  printing  trade.  Have  you  given 
any  thought  to  that  subject? — ^A.  This  is  the  first  I  have  known  there  was  any 
news  monopoly.    There  are  3  press  associations. 

Q.  I  am  not  sajring  there  is;  I  am  only  giving  the  statement  of  this  committee. — 
A.  I  am  only  answering  it  in  my  own  way.  There  are  8  press  associations. 
Every  newspaper  is  free  to  get  any  quantity  of  service  it  wishes  on  the  same 
baeds.  The  rates  are  open  to  all  associations  alike,  and  there  is  no  discrimination 
at  all  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  company,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers. 

Q.  Would  any  new  association  that  sprang  into  existence  have  the  privilege  of 
getting  the  same  rates  that  all  the  other  companies  get? — ^A.  Exactly  the  same; 
for  the  same  service  exactly  the  same  rates. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract  with  any  one  of  the  associations  b^  which  in  case  of 
storm,  if  there  is  only  1  or  2  wires  left  working,  that  association  shall  have  the 
wire? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  the  rate  to  the  association  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  papers  served? — A.  No;  not  if  they  have  the  same  wires.  If  they  had  1 
circuit,  they  would  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  that  given  to  any  other  press  asso- 
ciation. A  circuit  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  terminal  place  and  not  less  than 
4  drops  to  begin  with.  The  rate  is  for  the  first  300  miles.  A  rate  of  one-sixteenth 
of  a  cent  for  each  100  miles  is  added  and  a  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each 
connection  made. 

Q.  So  that  a  new  association  starting  would  have  the  same  privileges  that  the 
Associated  Press  has  at  the  present  time? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  iou  say  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  newspaper 
associations  or  newsx>apers  have  a  priority  in  the  use  of  the  wires? — A.  Not  at  all; 
not  that  I  know  of.    It  there  has  ever  been,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

(^.  Did  you  ever  have  a  contract  with  any  New  York  or  Philadelphia  pax)ers  by 
which,  in  case  of  storm  and  frost  and  but  one  wire  running,  they  should  have  the 
use  of  that  last  wire  ahead  of  everybody  else? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  but  if  such 
a  condition  ever  did  exist  it  does  not  exist  to-day,  and  has  not  existed  since  I  have 
known  anything  about  the  service. 

Q.  You  would  not  speak  for  other  companies,  of  course? — ^A.  No;  I  am  only 
speaking  for  the  Western  Union  Company,  but  I  think  the  same  course  would  be 
taken  by  every  other  company. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  deficit  of  $40,000,000  a  year  in  England?— A.  Not  a 
year;  no. 
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For  a  certain  period? — ^A.  Since  1869. 

Was  that  on  account  of  the  telegraph  alone  or  did  it  include  the  usual  postal 
deficit,  if  there  is  any? — ^A.  The  English  post-office  makes  a  large  profit  every 
year,  and  the  telegraph  department  is  its  only  deficiting  department. 

Q.  That  $40,000,000  was  for  the  tele^aph  alone?— A.  For  the  telegraph  alone. 
The  postmaster-^neral  of  Great  Britain  in  his  report  for  1899  winds  up  by  say- 
ing: "  The  postal  revenue  for  the  year,  including  the  value  of  services  rendered 
to  other  departments,  was  £18,894,885,  an  increase  of  £845,018  on  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  postal  expenditure  was  £9,688,704,  an  increase  of  £498,698  on 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  neiprofit  was  thus  £3,710,681 ,  or  £134,199  less  than 
last  year.  The  telegraph  revenue  of  the  year  was  £3,460,492,  showing  an  increase 
of  £200,847;  the  telegraphic  expenditure  £8,748,980,  an  increase  of  £266,912 
upon  the  previous  vear.  The  net  deficit  on  telegraphs  was  thus  £288,488,  or 
£66,569  more  than  last  year."  That  is  the  working  expense.  If  allowance  be 
made  for  interest  on  capital,  £10,868,668  for  the  xmrchase  of  the  telegraph,  the 
deficit  for  the  year  is  raised  to  £587,826. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  British  Government 
could  not  raise  its  rates  a  little  and  thus  overcome  that  deficit? — A.  I  had  never 
thought  of  it,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  raise  rates  when  onc«  they  have  been 

fmt  down,  and  particularly  bv  a  government  whose  chief  reason  for  making  them 
ow  is  to  serve  the  interest  of  all  the  x>eople,  or  rather  to  serve  the  interest  of  the 
comparatively  limited  number  of  people  who  use  the  telegraph,  at  the  expense 
of  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcEOCAN.)  Is  not  the  extension  of  lines  and  cost  of  production  a 
charge  against  that  deficit? — ^A.  I  have  taken  that  out  in  my  statement  of  capitali- 
zation. 

Q.  How  much  was  that? — A.  The  whole  thing? 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  that  particular  year. — ^A.  I  think  I  analyzed  that.  The 
receipts  for  1900  were  £8,460,492.  The  expense  for  general  operating  was 
£8,394,900.  The  surplus  was  £65,592:  interest  on  stock  for  the  origmal  purchase 
(the  net  interest  on  the  rest  of  it  is  given  in,  as  I  explained  this  morning,  on  the 
general  budget) ,  £298,888,  making  a  deficit  of  £188,296.  Now,  if  you  add  to  that 
the  expenditures  for  extensions  and  buildings,  £354,080,  you  make  the  deficit 
£487,8!^.  Figure  it  as  you  will,  you  can  make  the  British  post-office  telegraph 
department  nothing  but  a  department  that  makes  a  deficit  every  year,  which  has 
been  growing  larger  and  larger.  Figuring  it  in  the  wav  that  you  suggested  just 
now,  it  only  takes  in  the  interest  of  £298,888,  which  was  tne  interest  on  the  origmal 
grant  of  something  over  £10,000,000.  Now,  the  £2,126.000  that  has  been  spent 
tor  extension  since  the  original  grant  of  £10,000,000  was  exhausted  has  gone  into 
the  general  budget,  and  the  interest  has  passed  under  the  national  debt  in  the 
ususS  way,  I  suppose.  No  charge  has  been  made  in  any  way  on  the  interest  of 
that  £2,126,000.    To  do  that  would  swell  the  the  deficit  still  more. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  increase  had  taken  place  in  your  company  it  would  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  issuance  of  stock? — A.  We  would  have  had  to  provide  for  it. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  perpetual  burden  on  the  public,  would  it  not? — A.  It  would 
have  been  an  interest  cnarge  on  the  company,  of  course. 

Q.  If  this  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  at  any  time  paid,  it  ceases  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  people  after  it  is  paid? — A.  Which  debt:  the  national  debt? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  you  have  to  come  back  to  the  question  or  decision  whether 
you  are  going  to  tax  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  limited  number  for  a 
function  of  the  Government  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  in  the  number  of 
messages,  increases  the  cost? — A.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  vanishing  point  of  profit; 
you  have  a  point  where  you  can  operate  the  plant  for  profit,  and  there  is  a  point 
where  you  operate  it  for  neither  profit  nor  loss,  and  beyond  that  point  you  operate 
it  for  nothing  but  loss. 

Q.  Is  not  that  point  of  profit  determined  hj  the  original  cost  of  the  plant? — ^A. 
Not  always;  there  may  be  conditions  that  will  cause  it  to  vary. 

Q.  If  the  original  cost  of  the  plant  is  an  inflated  cost  and  that  remains  a  per- 
manent charge,  does  it  not  have  a  material  effect  on  the  calculations? — ^A.  Pro- 
vided the  conditions  remain  the  same;  but  if  you  are  applying  that  consideration 
to  the  telegraph,  it  has  not  been  so.  As  I  showed  you  this  morning,  $50,000,000 
have  been  put  in  the  property  to  maintain  it  as  an  efficient  working  property  that 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  provided  for  by  additional  capital. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  absorbed 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  American  Union  there  was  a  very  large  increase 
in  its  capital  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  true  that  in  1869  the  president  of  your  company  in  his  report 
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estimated  the  cost  of  the  Western  Union  line  at  $22,000,000?— A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that.  I  have  not  those  reports.  I  laid  them  oat  to  bring  with  me  and  forgot 
them.  Bnt  I  would  like  to  answer  yonr  question  about  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
and  the  American  Union  by  quoting  the  decision  of  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals.  Judge  Em*1,  in  the  case  of  Williams  v.  The  Western  Union,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  consolidation  with  the  American  Union  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
made  this  decision  after  a  long  trial  and  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
whole  question  (reading):  **0n  the  19th  dj^  of  January,  1881,  the  property, 
franchises,  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
were  worth  more  than  the  amount  c3  its  capital  over  and  &bove  its  indebtedness, 
and  the  property,  rights,  and  franchises  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company  were  folly  and  fairlv  worth  the  sum  of  $8,400,000,  and  the  property, 
rights,  and  franchises  of  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  were  worth 
$15,000,000;  and  such,  on  that  day,  were  the  estimates  or  the  values  made  by  the 
directors  of  the  respective  companies.  The  actual  value  of  the  investments  of  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  defendant,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  as 
thev  existed  January  19, 1881,  was  estimated  by  the  directors  of  the  company; 
and  it  was  their  judgment  that  the  amount  of  tne  stock  to  be  distributed  among 
the  stockholders  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  represented  no  more 
than  the  investments  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  company  since  July  1, 1866; 
and  such  surplus  earnings  were  worth  the  sum  of  over  $15,526,590." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  is  a  fact  that  in  1869  the  president  of  your  company 
in  his  report  assumed  or  estimated  the  cost  of  the  Ime  roughly  at  $22,000,000. 
The  capital  at  tiiat  time  was  $40,000,000? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  that  report. 
That  is  goinf  back  rather  far. 

Q.  That  difference  between  cost  and  capital  stUl  remains,  does  it  not,  in  the 
$97,000,000  of  your  caxntalization?— A.  I  think  not;  because  I  have  shown  you 
that  the  capitalization  x)er  mile  of  wire  has  steadilv  ^ne  down,  for  the  reason 
that  the  property  has  been  reconstructed  without  addmg  additional  caintal  to  it, 
and  that  steadily  the  capitalization  is  coming  down  all  the  time. 

Q.  Of  course  the  amount  expended  for  reconstruction  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  company?— A.  £2xactly,  as  the  reconstruction  of  all  telegraph 
property  must  be  provided  for;  otherwise  you  would  have  an  inflation  that  to 
these  gentlemen  who  on  their  theories  are  talking  about  it  would  simply  be  appall- 
ing. Svery  time  you  put  in  a  new  pole  or  new  wire  you  would  have  to  have  a 
new  issue  of  stock  if  it  were  not  so.  The  life  of  a  tele^aph  property  is  limited. 
It  is  different  from  a  railroad  roadbed,  or  even  railroad  rolling  stock.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  constant  effects  of  the  weather;  the  rotting  of  the  poles  in  the  earth; 
and  in  case  of  iron  wires,  disinte^raiion  of  the  wires.  We  are  using  copper  wire 
nearly  all  the  time  and  putting  in  a  superior  quality  of  material.  Since  hard- 
drawn  copper  has  been  made  practicable,  nearly  all  our  reconstruction  has  been 
made  of  tnat.  To-day  the  prox>erty  is  made  up  of  within  a  fraction  of  20  x>er  cent 
of  copper  wire. 

Q.  Tne  claim  is  made  that  if  the  telegraph  were  under  Qovemment  manage- 
ment this  cost  would  go  in  as  a  part  of  the  construction  and  not  as  stock,  to 
become  a  burden  on  the  users. — ^A.  Where  would  the  money  come  from  for  the 
construction  under  those  circumstances? 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  accumulated  in  a  system  of  sinking  funds  that  would 
eventually  wipe  out  the  first  cost?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  plan  by  which  waterworks  and  electric  lights  are  paid  for  by 
municipalities? — ^A.  1  dare  say  some  are;  but  a  sinking  fund — ^that  practically 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  If  you  provide  the  money  for  the  reconstruction  with- 
out issuing  securities  against  it,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  call 
it  a  reconstruction  fund  or  a  sinking  fund  and  divide  it  in  that  way;  you  have 
got  to  earn  it.  You  have  either  got  to  take  it  from  the  outside  as  a  new  invest- 
ment provided  by  somebody,  either  by  stockholders  of  the  company  or  by  the 
Government,  if  it  is  a  Government  ownership,  or  you  have  to  provide  it  from  the 
earnings  of  the  prox)erty,  and  if  you  call  it  a  sinlang  fund  it  comes  to  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

(}.  Would  there  not  be  this  difference — ^that  in  the  case  of  a  sinking  fund  the 
original  cost  is  gradually  wiped  out,  whereas  in  the  case  of  stock  it  is  a  perma- 
nent charge  upon  whi  jh  dividends  have  to  be  credited? — ^A.  You  have  got  to  make 
a  beginning  somewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  sinking  fund  at  all  in  connection  with 
your  bonds? — 4.  No;  there  was  on  the  bonds  that  matured  a  little  while  ago,  on 
one  class  of  the  bonds,  but  they  have  been  paid  off. 

J|.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.)  Could  you  give  us  the  average  cost  of  constructing  a 
e  of  poles  with  one  wire?— A.  You  can  not  make  an  average.    This  country 
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has  a  surface  of  great  geolo^cal  variety.  You  may  be  able  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
prairie  and  set  a  pole  very  quickly;  then  I  have  known  of  miles  and  miles  of  lines 
where  we  had  to  Dlast  out  every  hole  with  dynamite  to-set  the  x>ole— to  get  it  in  the 
ground. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  some  way  of  findin|^  out 
the  cost,  on  an  avera&^e,  of  erecting  a  mile  of  wire  and  then  of  adding  additional 
wire,  so  as  to  get  at  the  e^enditure  of  the  company  for  extensions  in  a  series  of 
years  by  dividing  the  total  expenditure  by  the  number  of  miles  of  wire  in  the 
same  period,  and  to  ascertain  whether  you  could  in  that  way  get  at  an  approxi- 
mation  of  the  cost  of  the  plant. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown  with  any 
degree  of  reliability.  You  can  use  such  figures  to  answer  any  theory  you  choose; 
but  upon  the  practical  question  of  how  much  it  costs  to  reproduce  a  system  equal 
to  the  Western  Union,  to  answer  the  same  purposes,  surviving  the  same  difficul- 
ties, and  being  as  efficient  as  that  service,  you  can  not.  It  faifi  because  the  con- 
ditions are  entirely  different. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  telegraph  rates  in  the  last  15  years  as 
shown  by  dividing  the  receipts  by  the  total  number  of  messages? — ^A.  In  the  last 
15  years?  No;  I  ao  not  think  that  there  have  been  any  material  reductions.  We 
are  reducing  our  rates  in  localities  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  extreme  cost  of  terminal  construction.  Could  you  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  proportion  which  the  expense  of  these  terminals  bears  to  the 
expense  of  ordinary  construction? — A.  No;  f  could  not,  because  of  the  great  vari- 
ety of  lines  constructed  throughout  the  country  and  the  conditions  in  the  different 
cities.  For  instance,  take  New  York.  We  have  a  building  there  that  cost  us  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000,  to  start  with,  without  anjr  equipment.  These  are 
things  which  the  people  do  not  seem  to  understand — which  they  do  not  seem  to 
eive  us  credit  for  in  any  way.  All  the  wires  in  New  York  are  underground.  We 
have  to  have  subways  to  put  them  in  and  pay  $800  a  year  for  every  duct  that  we 
use,  and  so  on.  Take  Chicago.  We  have  a  bmlding  there  that  cost  from  $2,000,000 
to  $2,500,000,  absolutely  necessary  for  our  business.  So  it  is.  The  moment  you 
approach  the  ganglia  of  the  system,  the  centers  from  which  the  whole  system 
comes  in  and  goes  out,  the  cost,  accumulates  beyond  any  theory  of  calculation 
based  on  lines  built  in  the  open,  the  basis  that  has  been  talked  about. 

Q.  Is  your  building  in  New  York  used  exclusively  by  your  company? — A.  No; 
not  exclusively.  We  rent,  I  think,  one  floor  to  the  Associated  Press;  but  you 
have  to  have  the  building  because  you  have  to  have  the  area — the  space.  Where 
you  have  800  people  working  you  have  to  have  enough  space  for  them  to  work  in. 

Q.  I  only  asked  the  question  to  see  if  the  income  from  the  rents  of  the  building 
were  sufficiently  appreciable  to  be  an  offset. — ^A.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Your  company  keeps  a  construction  account,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  shows  the  items?— A.  Only  the  total  is  taken,  whatever  the  estimate 
may  be  for  the  year. 

Q.  Could  you  not  supply  that  account  when  you  revise  your  testimony,  so  as  to 
show  the  cost  per  mile  of  wire  and  the  cost  set  aside  for  terminals?— A.  No.  As 
I  explained  to  you,  the  cost  of  construction  this  year  may  be  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character  from  what  it  may  be  next  year.  We  may  this  year  make  exten- 
sions where  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  build;  next  year  we  may  have  to  go  through 
rocks,  where  we  may  encounter  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  I  want  to  ^ve  you  all 
the  information  you  want;  but,  candidly,  I  can  make  no  generalization  of  value 
concerning  the  construction  of  a  system  like  ours  that  has  to  meet  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions and  overcome  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  The  expenses  are  so  varied  and  so 
changed  by  conditions  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  us  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  lead  to  a  right  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  commission.  Understand.  I 
do  not  desire  to  withnola  anything,  but  to  give  you  all  that  will  help  you  to  come 
to  a  fair  opinion,  as  well  as  to  treat  us  with  faim^s. 

Q.  Would  not  that  difficulty  be  met  by  a  calculation  covering  a  series  of 
years? — A.  Then  you  must  get  the  character  of  the  lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  life  of  a  mile  of  wire?— A.  That  all  depends.  Put  a  wire  through 
Pittsburg  or  a  place  like  that,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  factories,  with 
acid  fumes  in  the  atmosphere  all  the  time,  and  it  lasts  hardly  any  time  at  all;  while 
a  wire  in  the  dry  climate  on  the  prairies  will  last  a  long  time.  Those  are  the  con- 
ditions that  make  it  difficult  and  absolutely  impossible  to  supply  useful  informa- 
tion. I  say  in  the  light  of  long  eicperience  and  in  the  lignt  of  very  careful 
judgment  on  the  matter  that  any  generalization  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  a  sys- 
tem like  the  Western  Union,  serving  a  large  country  like  the  United  States,  is 
fallacious  and  not  fair  as  a  valuation  of  that  system.  It  is  only  inexperience  that 
would  try  to  make  a  valuation  on  that  basis. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  long-distance  telephone  cntinto  the  receipts  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  appreciably? — A.  No,  sir.  Onr  receipts 
are  steadily  growing. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  about  the  practice  of  giving  complimentary  books 
to  different  classes  of  people  by  which  they  are  able  to  send  messages  free.  What 
is  the  principle  on  which  that  is  done;  also  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
telegraph  company,  and  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  morally  to  do? — A.  As  to  the 
principle  of  the  practice,  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy  only.  As  to  the  mor- 
als of  it,  I  do  not  Imow  that  it  has  any  moral  effect,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  any  inmioral  effect.  I  do  not  see  where  the  immorality  would  be  likely  to 
show  itself .  If  your  question  leads  up  to  the  point  made  by  one  of  your  witnesses 
that  the  tele^aph  comi)anies  try  to  debauch  the  legislatures  bv  giving  them 
franks  and  thmgs  of  that  kind,  I  think  the  best  answer  would  be  tne  existence  of 
the  complex  State  tax  laws  I  mentioned  this  morning.  And  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  received  any  great  favors  from  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
down  here  several  times  this  winter  fighting  measures  that  would  have  been 
decidedly  disadvantageous  to  the  company,  and  I  have  had  to  use  arguments,  not 
franks. 

I  wish  to  say  further,  as  to  the  idea  of  corporations  debauching  legislatures, 
that  so  far  as  the  Western  Union  Company  is  concerned  that  company,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  never  spent  1  cent,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  State  or 
national  legislation.  I  make  that  statement  with  all  the  impressiveness  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  employ.  I  should  like  also  to  say  that  I  make  this  statement 
because  Professor  Parsons — I  might  as  well  name  him — concluded  his  testinaony 
before  this  commission  by  saying  that  he  understood  from  Mr.  Wanamaker  that 
when  his  desire  to  make  a  Government  telegraph  was  not  adopted  there  was 
'*•  a  feeling  of  $1,000,000  in  the  air  around  him,"  and  Professor  Parsons  drew  the 
conclusion,  or  rather  he  left  the  inference  to  be  drawn  by  us — ^by  you  and  by 
those  who  heard  him — ^that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  prepared 
to  spend  $1,000,000  to  defeat  that  measure.  I  merely  wish  to  brand  that  state- 
ment as  absolutely  without  any  foundation  in  fact  or  justification  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  say  the  giving  of  passes  is  a  personal  courtesy.  Is  there  any  thought 
that  they  will  bring  a  retui^n  to  the  company  in  any  way  by  favors  done,  or  are 
they  given  in  any  sense  for  favors  done? — A.  What  favors?  I  do  not  know  of 
any  favors.    I  have  just  shown  you  that  we  do  not  get  favors. 

Q.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy? — A.  Yes;  and  it  does  not  amount 
to  anything.  The  amount  of  messages  that  are  sent  free  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  in  that  way  on  this  personal  courtesy  would  not  amount  to  a  very  small 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  messages  sent. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  an  account  of  the  expense  to  the  company  of  this  kind  of  mes- 
sages?— ^A.  No.  We  have  an  account,  of  course,  of  all  the  messages  sent  under 
franks  charged  up  under  the  railroad  contracts,  as  I  have  mentioned  this  morning. 

Q.  If  the  frank  system  were  abolished  would  it  make  any  difference  in  the 
rat-es? — A.  No. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  question  was  asked  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  man, 
so  we  will  ask  it  of  you:  Would  these  favors  be  given  if  a  quid  pro  quo  was 
not  exi)ected  in  return? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  what  quid  pro  quo  could  be 
expected.    I  do  not  know  what  the  recipients  could  give  us. 

O.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out. — ^A.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
find  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Why  don't  you  cut  them  off?— A.  Why  don't  people  cut 
off  courtesies  in  other  lines  of  Dusiness?    Why  don't  theaters  cut  off  deadheads? 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  members  of  Ck>ngress  and  State  legislators  have  these 
franks? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  some  do;  but  when  you  say  most  of  them,  that 
means  a  great  many. 

S.  ALre  they  given  voluntarily  or  do  they  ask  for  them? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
ly  do  not  know  anything  about  that.    [Laughter.] 

Cj.  Are  the  employees  of  the  Western  Union  Company  organized  in  what  is 
known  as  labor  unions?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  the  company  opposed  to  labor  organizations? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  large 
question  that  I  do  not  care  to  answer.  There  was  an  organization  in  1883.  which 
tne  company  refused  to  recognize;  and  I  think,  perhaps,  that  is  the  best  answer. 
The  company  Is  always  ready  to  deal  with  the  x>ersonal  grievances  of  its  employ- 
ees if  they  have  any  and  put  them  on  a  fair  basis,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  the  employees  are  perfectly  contented  as  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  wages  paid  to  operators  in  different  parts 
of  the  country? — A.  I  can  give  you  an  idea.  They  vary  according  to  the  experi- 
ence and  the  age  and  the  ability  of  the  operator.    In  tne  large  centers  ox>erator8 
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are  paid  all  the  way  from  $100  per  month  down,  and  in  small  offices  outside  they 
are  paid  smaller  salaries  where  they  are  beginning.  There  is  a  regular  scale  as 
there  is  in  every  business. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  of  wages  during  the  years  of  depression  from  1893 
to  1897?— A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  since  then? — A.  Not  on  the  regular  scale. 
There  are  increases  going  on  all  the  time.  As  vacancies  occur  and  men  advance 
their  salaries  are  increased  as  they  fall  into  more  responsible  work. 

Q.  Is  there  any  increase  of  wages  resulting  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  during  the  last  few  years? — ^A.  The  regular  scale  of  wages  has  stayed 
about  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  wa^es  now  any  greater  than  they  were  in 
1883?— A.  I  have  not  the  scale  of  1883.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  Since 
then  the  ox>erators  have  been  paid  for  overtime  and  Sundav  work. 

Q.  In  the  time  since  1883  have  the  hours  of  labor  been  shortened  by  the  day? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  scale  has  been  the  same  ever  since  that  time.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  changes  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  on  the  10-hours'  scale  at  that  time? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures 
in  mind.    Nine  nours  for  the  6  days  in  the  week,  and  Sunday  pay  extra.    That  is 
the  regulation,  and  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  system. 
In  1883  you  paid  the  extra  hour  of  time? — ^A.  Yes. 
And  that  has  continued  ever  since? — ^A.  Tes. 

^.  Where  do  you  get  your  supply  of  operators  from? — A.  From  the  voting  peo- 
ple in  the  offices.  They  begin  in  the  large  offices  as  check  boys  and  check  girls; 
and  in  the  small  offices  they  are  generally  friends  of  the  operators  and  get  the 
opx)ortunity  of  learning  there,  and  then  they  gradually  work  up  in  the  business. 
There  is  also  a  school  in  the  Cooper  Union  m  New  York  that  supplies  a  certain 
number.  To  that  school  the  comx>any  makes  a  contribution,  but  I  forget  just  how 
much  It  is. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  graduates  from  the  commercial  colleges  and  schools? — A. 
We  do  not  discriminate  at  all.  If  there  is  a  vacancy  and  tnere  is  an  applicant, 
and  he  is  tried  and  found  competent,  he  is  employed.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  entirely 
a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  as  it  is  in  every  other  business. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  more  than  the  demand  all  the  time*? — A.  I  should  think  it  is. 
I  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  a  general  statement,  but  I  should  say  in  a  gen- 
eral way  it  is. 

Q.  In  the  working  of  your  lines  are  the  operators  on  your  lines  and  on  railroads 
interchangeable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  right  in  that  connection. 
Are  the  wages  paid  to  girls  the  same  as  thosepaid  to  men? — A.  No;  not  quite  as 
much.  The  girls  do  not  do  as  heavy  work.  They  can  not  work  as  heavy  wires. 
We  have  about  2,500  women  altogether  in  the  service,  but  they  are  necessarily 
not  doing  as  constant  and  heavy  work  on  the  heavy  press  wires  and  circuits  that 
require  more  energy  as  the  men  are. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  2,500  women  on  the  system.  What  proportion  is  that 
of  the  entire  number? — ^A.  As  I  pointed  out  this  morning,  we  have,  constructively, 
35,000  people,  but  a  large  number  of  these — perhaps  a  fair  estimate  would  be  half 
of  them— are  employed  by  the  railroads  under  the  contracts  that  I  spoke  of.  But 
for  the  handling  of  the  public  telegraph  business  they  are,  constructively,  the 
employees  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which,  of  course,  pays  for 
their  services  in  another  way;  and  they  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company 
in  the  transaction  of  the  public  telegraph  business. 

Q.  Could  you  g^ve  the  actual  average  rate  for  telegrams  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes;  our  annual  report  shows  that  for  the  messages  we  handled  it  is  about 
30.8  cents,  and  the  expense  is  about  25.1  cents,  that  is  on  the  63,000,000  messages 
hancQed  by  the  company  after  making  proper  deductions  for  the  expense  of  main- 
taining leased  wires  over  which  a  great  many  messages  are  sent  by  the  lessees  of 
which  we  do  not  get  any  account. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  it  30.8  cents? — ^A.  By  apportioning  to  this  number  of  mes- 
sages the  full  share  of  the  expense. 

Q.  One  is  the  gross  and  the  other  is  the  net? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  average  rate  of  telegrams  in  Great  Britain? — ^A.  That  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  this  average  rate  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  telegrams?— A.  No;  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  from  the  messages  han- 
dled by  the  company,  not  putting  into  the  proceeds  receipts  from  leased  wires, 
and  stripping  the  receipts  of  everything  but  the  proceeds  from  messages,  and 
stripping  from  the  expenses  everything  except  that  which  is  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  messages  we  handled. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  same  rule  adopted  in  estimating  the  cost  of  messages  in  Great 
Britain? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  seen  anything  about  the  cost  of  mes- 
sages there.  I  do  not  know  of  any  official  statement  that  has  ever  been  made— 
any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  handling  of  their  messages. 

Q.  Does  the  report  yon  have  there  state  the  receipts  from  inland  messages? — A. 
I  do  not  know.  I  will  say  this,  you  mnst  not  take  the  inland  messages  alone.  We 
do  not  do  it.  You  have  also  to  take  cable  messages  and  international  messages. 
If  you  base  any  calculations  of  that  kind  on  merely  the  inland  messages  you  get 
false  firores.  For  instance,  we  include  ail  messages  that  we  send  over  the  Atlan- 
tic cables;  that  is,  our  proportion  of  the  tolls  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  cable 
point,  and  so  we  think  you  must  include  cable  messages  sent  in  the  same  way 
und  the  proportion  of  the  messages  sent  to  the  Continent.  By  any  other  method, 
merely  based  on  the  inland  messages,  you  get  a  figure  that  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Q.  If  you  divided  the  receipts  from  inland  messages  by  the  number  of  inland 
messages ^A.  (Interrupting.)  But  can  you  do  that? 

Q.  1  understood  you  could.— A.  I  understood  you  were  dividing  the  gross 
receipts  on  the  inland  messuges. 

Q.  From  the  testimony  the  inland  messages  yielded  £2,289, 574,  and  the  number 
of  messages  was  74,151,385.  That  would  give  an  average  per  message  of  15  cents, 
would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  you  get  those  figures.  However  you  may 
jet  the  total  receipts  and  total  cost  of  messages  you  can  not  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  the  operation  of  the  postal  telegrax)h  lines  in  Great  Britain  means  a 
burden  of  at  least  $2,000,000  per  year  on  the  taxpayers.  You  may  figure  and 
figure  and  figure,  but  still  that  result  stares  you  in  the  face. 

Q.  You  made  a  calculation  this  morning  on  the  banis  of  2t  words  as  the  aver- 
age message  in  the  United  States;  is  it  not  true  that  the  average  message  in  Great 
Britian  is  15  words? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  that  be  true  is  It  a  fair  comparison  to  make  a  calculation  on  the  basis  of 
21  words  where  the  other  is  only  15? — ^A.  Pardon  me,  I  think  I  was  making  the 
calculation  on  the  basis  not  of  the  number  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  number 
of  words  that  would  probably  be  used  for  a  communication  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Well,  right  there;  what  proportion  of  telegrams  sent 
by  Great  Britain  go  abroad?— A.  I  do  not  know.  What  I  say  is  this:  fi  you  send 
a  message  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  to  John  Smith,  572  Dearbf^m  street,  Chi- 
cago, you  name  but  one  street.  The  chances  are  that  if  you  send  a  message  to 
London  you  have  to  name  several  streets;  for  instance,  you  may  have  to  address 
it  to  John  Smith,  6  Momington  Crescent,  Hampstead  Road,  Camdentown,  Lon- 
don, NW. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  and  where  messages  average  15  words,  is  it  fair  to  com- 
pare with  the  United  States  where  the  average  is  21  words?— A.  That  basis  for 
Great  Britain,  I  judge,  is  on  business  that  ffoes  to  smaJl  places  where  a  man  is 
known,  for  instance.  In  that  case  you  would  have  it  John  Smith,  Hampstead, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  It  is  based  on  seventy-four  million  and  odd  messages?— A.  That  is  all  right, 
but  a  large  number  of  the  people  whose  messages  you  leave  out  of  account  of  the 
cost  there  are  paying  a  o^uinea  a  year  for  registration  of  a  single  word  address:  that 
is,  two  words — one  for  the  name  and  street  and  one  for  the  place,  to  cover  John 
Smith.  543  Main  street,  Manchester,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  Henry  Smith  &  Co., 
760  River  street,  Huddersfield,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  total  receipts  are  £3,000,000  they  can  not  amount  to  a  great  many  .— 
A.  When  you  are  trying  to  get  at  the  average  number  of  words  in  a  message  on 
which  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  of  rates  must  be  made  for  the  geueral  public, 
you  must  take  that  into  consideration. 

Q.  Your  basis  of  21  words  to  the  message  involves  the  cost  of  25  cents  for  21 
words,  does  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  21  words  would  have  cost,  according  to  the  foreign  tariff,  21  cents, 
would  they  not?— A.  In  England. 

Q.  If  the  average  message,  then,  in  England  is  15  words,  the  average  cost 
would  only  be  15  cents?— A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  the  comparison  would  be  between  15  cents  and  25  cents,  and  not 
between  21  cents  and  25?  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.— A.  That 
might  be.  That  is,  on  the  same  basis;  but  please  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  only 
comparing  a  limited  territory.  You  could  not  apply  that  at  all  in  this  country 
without  driving  any  telegraphic  corporation  into  oankruptcy. 

Q.  I  understand  all  these  averages.  I  am  not  pinning  you  down  and  do  not  wish 
to  do  so.  There  is  only  one  question  to  ask  in  that  connection:  What  effect  on  the 
rate  is  had  by  the  fact  that  different  countries  own  the  lines  in  Europe?    Does  not 
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that  increase  the  cost? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  shown  by  the  statistics  I  have  given  yon 
of  the  international  lines.  The  messap^es  passing  over  international  lines  in 
Europe  are  very  much  higher  in  tariff,  figure  as  you  will,  than  they  are  over  the 
same  territory  with  the  unified  system  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ab.  )  Suppose  the  British  tariff  schedule  of  rates  was  brought 
up  to  a  paying  condition,  how  much  would  they  be  advanced  to  cover  the  deficit 
that  was  made  last  year  and  the  year  before,  for  instance?  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  a  message  if  it  was  taken  at  a  paying  rate  to  the  Government? — A.  They 
would  have  to  increase  them  nearly  3  cents. 

Q.  That  would  bring  the  rate  almost  to  the  same  tariff  scale  we  have  in  this 
country? — A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  In  consideration  of  the  shoi'ter  lines,  too,  there  is  2  or  3  times  the  length  on 
general  messages? — A.  Yes;  there  there  are  closer  communities  and  compacter 
population. 

Q.  You  hold,  apparently,  according  to  your  annual  report,  a  very  large  amount 
of  securities  of  companies  which  have  been  taken  over,  1  presume,  in  time? — ^A. 
Some  of  them  have  been  and  some  of  them  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  issue  a  stock  share  of  the  Western  Union  Company  that  covers  these 
shares  at  par  value  brought  over  from  these  other  companies? — A.  No;  all  of  those 
are  outside. 

Q.  Entirely  outside? — A.  Yes;  they  are  leased  companies  that  are  included  in 
the  stocks  of  the  guarantee  companies  that  are  not  in  the  Western  Union.  Some 
of  them  I  accounted  for  in  the  amount  of  the  capitalization.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  stocks  of  other  companies  bearing  the  guarantee  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany and  not  owned  by  it  have  been  accounted  for,  but  no  stock  has  been  issued 
to  cover  them  at  aU. 

Q.  No  stock  has  been  issued  to  any  of  these  companies? — A.  No,  sir:  the  stocks 
of  companies  for  which  Western  Union  stock  has  been  issued  have  been  taken  in, 
of  course,  and  canceled. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  idea  as  to  the  number  of  stockholders  you  have  in  the  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes;  about  11,000,  in  round  figures. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  as  to  how  many  stockholders  hold  large  blocks  of  your 
stock? — A.  No;  I  have  not  looked  that  up  for  some  time.  There  are  some  large 
holders. 

Q.  Would  they  amount  to  over  a  hundred? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
amount  to  nearly  a  hundred.  I  should  think,  speaking  offhand,  50  would  be  an 
extravagant  estimate. 

Q.  What  is  your  average  dividend? — ^A.  Five  per  cent  is  our  regular  dividend 
per  annum,    l^hat  has  been  the  annual  dividend  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Does  your  surplus  go  to  extensions  and  betterment  of  lines? — A.  It  goes  to 
construction. 

Q.  As  a  business  man,  do  you  know  of  any  business  in  this  country,  corporate 
or  otherwise,  that  can  be  brought  under  a  rule  of  its  worth  being  the  cost  of 
reproduction? — ^A.  No;  no  successful  business.  If  it  is  not  successful,  it  is  sold  as 
a  bankrupt  concern. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  railroads,  telegraph,  or  anything  else  where  the  theory 
of  reproduction  as  to  worth  of  the  stock  would  hold  good? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  business  men  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  that  ever  held 
that  opinion? — ^A.  The  opinion  I  expressed? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  expression  of  cost  of  reproduction. — ^A.  No;  not  only  no 
business  man,  but  the  decision  that  I  have  (luoted  to  you  of  the  appellate  court 
of  New  York,  distinctly,  after  examining  the  question,  declared  precisely  as  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Rijjht  in  that  connection,  supposing  a  company  of 
capitalists  should  start  to  build  a  competing  company. of  the  Western  tfnion 
Telegraph,  would  their  business  be  based  upon  the  (tapitalization  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  or  upon  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  line  duplicating  it? — 
A.  That  is  a  question  I  should  not  like  to  argue. 

Q.  You  have  answered  a  hypothetical  question.  Why  is  that  not  equally  perti- 
nent? I  will  state  why  I  asked  that  question.  I  saw  it  stated  not  long  ago  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  contemplating  duplicating  the  line  of  the  Western  Union 
Company,  and  that  Mr.  Russell  Sage  said  if  that  was  done  he  would  be  willing 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  even  if  he 
could  not  get  but  50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  it. — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  business 
contingency  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  answer.  I  am  only  giving  evi- 
dence here  on  the  conditions  as  they  exiwt. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  saying  what  (rommission  is  paid  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  for  receiving  and  delivering  mo.<=^saji:es?— A.  Fifteen  per  cent;  about  on 
the  same  basis  of  every  other  collc^cting  and  dclivta-iug  agency  on  all  our  lines. 

Q.  You  were  asked  tne  question  what  would  be  the  added  cost  in  Great  Britain 
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to  inessaKeB  nnder  certain  contingencies,  and  ^on  answered  3  cents? — ^A.  I 
said  I  supposed  so,  by  taking  the  amount  of  deficit  and  dividing  by  the  number 
of  messages.    That  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  added  to  21  cents  if  it  cost  only  15  cente  x>er  message? — 
A.  You  say  that  the  average  is  15  cents;  I  do  not  know  how  you  get  at  tnose 
figures. 

S.  Assuming  it  is  15  cents,  it  would  make  the  cost  18  cents?— A.  Yes. 
.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  in  making  up  some  tables  in  the  office  here,  could 
you  furnish  reports  of  your  company  back  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  No.    The 
annual  reports  contain  statistics  that  run  back  to  1866.    There  is  a  table  that  has 
been  printed  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  It  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  construction  during  those  times,  does  it? — A.  No; 
I  cant  give  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  increased  cost  to  the  public  by  reason  of 
using  the  telephone  in  conjunction  with  the  tele^aph  company?— A.  Sometimes 
there  is.  If  it  is  an  independent  line  that  runs  into  some  place,  they  sometimes 
charge  a  smaU  tariff  for  sending  the  message  in,  and  then  of  course  we  have  to 
charge  that,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  Ordinarily,  it  is  not? — ^A.  Not  for  the  ordinary  collecting  and  distributing 
through  the  telephone  companies;  the  message  goes  to  and  from  theirjsubscribers, 
and  we  are  the  subscriber  under  those  circumstances. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  doyou  tbink  would  be  the  effect  of  a  general 
reduction  in  rates  throughout  the  United  States  on  an  increase  in  business  of 
your  company? — ^A.  As  our  facilities  are  about  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  we  keep  them  there  all  the  time,  and  the  result  is  shown  by  our  annual 
report,  I  think  tnere  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question:  That  it  would  mean 
loss  to  the  company,  because  the  physical  capacity  of  wires  and  transmitting  busi- 
ness has  a  limit.  You  can  put  all  the  wires  you  like  into  the  woods  of  Michigan 
and  across  the  prairies  and  into  the  mountains,  but  there  is  only  so  much  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  all  you  can  get;  and  there  is  so  much  money  necessary  to  spend 
to  get  it,  and  the  facilities  to  these  remote  places  now  are  more  than  enough  all 
the  time  to  meet  the  wants. 

Q.  Would  there  be,  in  your  judgment,  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  income  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  messages  to  counterbalance  the  loss  by  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  if  the  rate  was  fixed  at  20  cents  instead  of  25? — A.  I  shoula  think  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  question.    You  mean  in  New  England? 

Q.  Let  the  reduction  of  5  cents  apply  all  around  on  the  rate  charged. — ^A.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  question,  which  would  require  very  careful  con- 
sideration. We  have  considered  those  questions,  and  we  have  not  seen  our  wa^ 
to  make  that  rate.  That  rate  has  been  tried,  as  I  said  this  morning,  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  several  companies,  and  the  result  has  been  bankruptcy,  and 
they  have  had  to  come  to  us. 

Q.  In  the  postal  service  a  decrease  in  the  postage  has  been  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  letters. — A.  But  you  do  not  make  a  parallel 
of  that,  I  hope.  The  postal  department  is  simply  using  the  capital  expended  by 
corporations;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  putting  on  another  car  on  a  train,  if  you  want 
it.  But  once  a  telegraph  wire  is  filled,  yon  have  got  to  construct  another  one  the 
whole  distance  wherever  you  need  it.  There  is  no  parallel  between  any  public 
service  of  the  Gk)vemment  that  I  know  of  and  a  Government  telegraph,  because 
the  Government  U6«s  the  facilities  of  other  people  for  all  other  departments  of  its 
service.  If  you  have  business  for  a  telegraph  line,  you  have  got  to  build  a  line 
for  it  the  whole  distance.  If  your  mail  matter  increase  1  ton  or  5  tons,  the  rail- 
road simply  puts  on  another  car  and  carries  it.  No  capital  is  expended;  the  track 
is  there,  the  engine  is  there.  But  in  the  telegraph  business  it  is  entirely  different. 
I  think  that  a  parallel  between  the  British  post-office  and  the  post-office  of  the 
United  States  is  about  as  good  as  you  can  get.  The  post-office  of  the  United 
States  is  run  at  a  loss  of  about  $8,000,000  a  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Four  millions. 

The  Witness.  A  year.  The  United  States  x)ost-office  gets  4  cents,  6  cents,  8 
cents,  where  the  British  post-office  gets  2  cents;  and  4  cents  where  it  gets  1.  Yet 
with  all  that,  with  their  higher  rate,  without  the  investment  of  capital  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  service,  they  make  a  very  great  loss,  while  the  British  post-office 
goes  on  and  makes  a  large  profit.  Now,  then,  if  you  are  ^oing  to  extena  the  tele- 
graph in  the  United  States  on  the  same  principle  that  is  claimed  b^  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Government  ownership  idea,  as  was  done  in  Great  Britain,  to  carry 
it  to  every  hamlet,  you  can  not  employ  the  capital  of  any  other  person  to  do  it; 
you  have  ^t  to  go  to  the  Government,  you  have  got  to  provide  the  means  some- 
how to  build  the  lines  out  to  every  nooi  and  comer.  Those  lines  must  be  taken 
care  of  if  you  get  business  or  if  you  do  not;  and  if  with  the  facilities  I  have  shown 
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yon  this  morning,  the  nnmber  ofplacee  we  reach,  and  the  number  of  places  over 
a  thousand  inhaoitants  in  each  State  are  all  provided  with  commumcation,  we 
can  only  make  enough  at  our  rates  to-day  to  provide  for  a  small  profit,  and  the 
GK)vemment  is  going  to  take  over  the  system  and  spread  it  out  with  the  neces- 
sary attendant  expenses  and  put  down  the  rates  as  has  been  advocated  before  you, 
it  seems  to  me  the  result  would  be  a  deficiency,  compared  with  which  the  defi- 
ciency in  Great  Britain  would  be  a  flea  bite. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  sneaking  of  the  deficit  of  the  United  States  poet- 
office,  is  it  not  fair  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  vast  distances  which  mail 
matter  is  carried? — A.  That  is  just  the  noint  I  am  making.  You  have  just  the 
same  difference  with  the  telegraph,  ana  therefore  will  have  a  deficiency  if  you 
try  telegraphs  on  that  plan;  the  great  differences  m  the  distances  will  create  a 
relative  deficiency,  just  exactly  as  the  present  deficiency  is  compared  with  the 
British  post-office. 

Q.  Well,  the  question  origmally  asked  was  whether  a  decrease  of  the  rate  per 
message  would  not  be  followed  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  messages 
sent?— A.  Yes;  I  said  x>erhap8  it  would,  but  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  fact  m  the  case  of  reduction  in  English  telegraph  rates  in 
1885? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  but  was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  deficiency  ran  up  and  is  now 
running  up  to  two  million  and  a  half  every  year? 

Q.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  messages  increased  two  and  one-half  times  in 
number  in  Great  Britain. — A.  You  are  ^talking  about  the  question  of  increasing 
the  business  at  a  reduction  of  rate.  Now,  I  say  this  to  summarize  the  whole 
thing:  You  are  asking  me,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  if  the  company  should  put 
down  the  rate  there  would  not  be  a  great  increase  in  business,  with  the  inference 
that  we  would  also  make  a  profit.  I  say  that  the  experience  in  Great  Britain 
that  yon  cite  of  the  increased  number  of  messages  after  the  rate  had  been 
put  down  simply  proves  that  the  same  thing  could  only  bo  done  here  at  a  very 
serious  loss  to  the  companies.  That  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  other  companies  who  have  tried  it  and  nave  gone  into  Dank 
ruptcy,  and  because  of  our  own  experience.  We  are  studying  the  question  and 
have  studied  it  for  years.  We  have  a  bureau  that  does  nothing  else  except  to 
look  after  the  quesnon  of  adapting  our  rates  to  the  business  and  social  demands 
of  the  country,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  vested  interests  of  which  we  are 
trustees.  I  can  only  say  tnat  the  ];>resent  rates  are  fair,  and  that  an^^  radical 
reduction  of  rates  such  as  was  made  in  Great  Britain  would  be  followed  by  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  the  owners  of  the  property.  Such  a  policy  would  be  of 
no  possible  benefit  to  the  people,  and  if  tne  Government  had  the  telegraph  it 
would  simply  shift  the  burden  from  the  stockholders  to  the  taxpayers. 

Q.  When  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  ran  an  opposition  com- 
pany to  the  Western  Union,  did  not  the  Western  Union  make  competing  rates? — 
A.  Yes,  and  stopx)ed  its  dividends,  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  became 
bankrupt. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  that  the  press  associations  stand  on  all  fours 
BO  far  as  rates  are  concerned? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  International  Typographical  Union's  committee  have  been  asking  to 
have  sovemmental  control  of  the  telegraph,  so  that  these  telegraph  facilities 
could  be  extended  to  all  i)ax)ers  in  the  United  States.  Is  not  that  the  plea  they 
have  made? — A.  I  believe  it  is,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us  in  any 
way;  we  are  only  the  carriers  of  the  reports  of  the  associations;  wfe  have  nothing 
to  do  with  procuring  or  furnishing  them. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  if  there  was  any  monopoly  or  discrimination  it  lies  in  the 
associations  themselves? — A.  Precisely.  No  telegraph  company  has  any  voice  in 
that  question  at  all.  It  is  merely  the  transmitting  agent  of  the  press  associations 
to  the  addresses  given.  If  it  sends  the  matter,  or  leases  its  wires  to  associations 
for  their  own  uses,  any  association  can  get  exactly  the  same  terms  in  either  case. 

Q.  You  said  also  there  was  no  priority  in  business.  Is  there  not  a  priority  for 
aU  Government  business? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  part  of  the  agreements  with  the  Gov- 
ernment which  will  be  printed  as  exhibits — that  Government  business  shall 
have  priority.  And  I  should  like  to  say  just  one  thing  while  we  are  talking 
about  Government  business:  That  the  Western  Union  Company's  service  to  the 
Government  is  not  confined  to  the  business  specified  in  those  contracts.  You  may 
not  know  it,  but  all  of  the  business,  the  telegraph  business,  of  this  Government 
with  Cuba  throughout  the  Spanish  camnaign  and  since  has  been  transmitted  and 
is  to-day  transmitted  free  over  the  cable  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph 
Company,  which  is  leased  and  operated  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. In  one  year  we  did  more  business  over  that  cable  for  the  United  States 
Government  than  we  did  for  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  preceding  80  years 
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of  the  concession,  and  we  are  doing  it  to-day.  We  are  not  making  any  face 
about  it,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  very  glad  to  put  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  same  position  as  the  Spanish  Government  was  in.  I  wanted  to  say 
that  to  show  that  we  are  not  so  black  as  some  of  our  socialistic  friends  like  to 
paint  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  the  Western  Union  pursuing  this  course  to  keep 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  out  of  Cuba? — A.  No,  sir;  we  are  simply  keeping 
our  contact  like  honest  men.  We  have  a  concession  in  Cuba  that  provided  that 
business  of  the  Spanish  Government  should  go  free  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  until  1906.  When  the  United  States  Government  came  into  control,  we 
put  it  in  t^e  same  place  as  the  Spanish  Government,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  the 
United  States  shall  respect  that  contract  as  the  Spanish  Government  has  done. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  are  fighting  the  Postal  to  keep  that  company  from  get- 
ting a  foothold  in  Cuoa?— A.  Pardon  me;  we  are  fighting  to  try  and  keep  them 
from  breaking  down  our  rights. 

Q.  They  are  trying  to  get  in,  and  you  are  resisting  the  attempt?— A.  They  have 
been  t^ng  to  get  in,  but  Congress  has  not  done  anything  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  there  been  an  attempt  maae  to  bring  about  a  con- 
solidation between  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  companies?— A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  have  seen  a  report  to  that  effect  in  the  papers. 

O.  Is  there  any  community  of  ownership  between  them? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a 
dollar. 

U.  Have  you  spoken  as  to  the  arrangemente  by  which  the  ruinous  competition 
of  former  years  is  done  away  witTki,  ete.?— A.  The  Postal  Telegraph  managers 
found  that  they  could  not  do  anything  in  the  matter  of  low  rates,  so  they  fol- 
lowed the  rates  of  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  Was  not  that  by  mutual  agreement?— A.  There  was  an  agreement,  yes. 
That  agreement  was  practically  abolished;  they  simply  follow  the  rates  that  we 
make. 

Q.  You  make  the  rates  and  they  follow? — ^A.  The  rates  are  generally  understood. 
Anybody  can  get  our  rates  by  going  into  an  office  and  asking  for  them. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  the  two  companies? — ^A.  That 
1  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  an  interchange  of  messages? — A.  Yes;  that 
is,  they  turn  messages  over  to  us  if  they  take  them  for  any  place  they  do  not  reach, 
and  we  transmit  them. 


Q.  You  prorate  on  these  messages? — A.  No. 


The  additional  tariff  of  your  zone  is  added  to  their  tariff?— A.  Yes;  or  they 
may  take  ti^em  for  our  through  rate,  and  turn  them  over  to  us  at  their  point  of 
origin,  turning  over  the  whole  rate  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  the  telegraph  were  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government,  would  there  be  any  saving  in  the  employment  for  it  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Government  now  in  other  occupations,  like  postmasters  and 
clerks?— A.  I  ^ould  hardly  think  so,  because  a  prerequisite  woula  be  a  knowledge 
of  telegraphy;  in  small  offices  particularly  the  postmaster  would  have  to  combine 
his  ability  as  postmaster  with  the  ability  of  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  with  railroad  station  agents  now,  is  it  not,  to  a  large 
extent?— A.  Yes;  they  would  be  on  the  same  basis,  but  there  are,  I  imagine,  a 
lar^e  number  of  postmasters  that  do  not  know  anything  about  telegraphs. 
Was  not  that  true  somewhat  of  the  railroad  station  agents? — ^A.  Yes. 
One  man  can  learn  as  well  as  the  other? — ^A.  Yes. 

Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  a  very  large  number  of  small  offices  could  be  man- 
aged by  the  same  person  who  does  some  other  branch  of  Government  work? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  It  is  true  of  several  of  our  offices  in  small  places  which 
are  in  the  post-offices  now. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  that  private  or  company  ownership  keeps  out  of  use 
some  of  the  latest  and  best  inventions  for  operating  the  telegraph.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  charge? — A.  If  the  person  or  persons  who  make  that  charge  will 
kinmy  name  the  apparatus,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  Know  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  reference 
to  new  inventions? — ^A.  To  develop  every  invention  that  it  can  lay  its  hands  on 
that  will  improve  the  service,  as  I  think  its  history  proves  with  tne  quadruplez 
and  other  systems. 

Q.  Is  the  printing  tele^aph  in  use  by  the  Western  Union? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  tne  pnnting  telegraph. 

Q.  The  telegraph  which  uses  the  alphabet  instead  of  the  telegraphic  signs. — ^A. 
Oh,  the  old-fashioned  printing  is  in  use,  but  we  have  an  automatic  system  in  use 
1^  which  a  message  is  sent  over  a  punched  slip,  the  same  as  the  Wheatstone,  and 
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received  in  printed  Roman  letters  at  the  other  end  on  an  ordinary  blank,  ready 
for  delivery. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  invention  by  which  messaf^es  are  sent  in  Roman  letters 
ana  are  received  in  Roman  letters? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.    There  have  been  a 

Seat  many  theories  about  snch  things.    I  know  of  no  practical  system  of  that 
nd. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  send  signatures  and  outlines  of  pictures,  etc.,  by  tele- 
graph?— ^Yes;  for  short  distances.    That  is  a  very  old  invention.    That  is  Gray's 
telautograph,  which  is  a  development  of  several  systems  of  that  kind.    The  first* 
one,  I  think,  was  an  invention  by  Casselli,  in  Italy,  some  SiM)  or  80  years  ago  or  more. 
I  have  forgotten  the  date.    Then  it  was  taken  np  by  Edison  and  others. 

Q.  If  that  can  be  done,  why  is  it  not  equally  feasible  to  transmit  Roman  letters? — 
A.  It  is  done,  but  only  for  short  distances.  It  requires  2  or  8  wires,  and  is  too 
slow — too  slow  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  transmission  *of  messages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  Government  could  not  operate  the  tele- 
graph just  as  successfully  as  a  company,  provided  it  practiced  good  business 
methods? — A.  Do  you  mean  merely  to  operate  it  physically? 

Q.  Own  it,  and  operate  it,  and  maintain  it,  and  Keep  it  up  to  public  demands. — 
A.  I  suppose  the  G<)vemment  could  do  it  by  employmg  the  same  class  of  ability 
that  the  companies  employ  for  management  and  lor  operation;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  general  history  of  Government  operation  of  any  system  like  a  telegraph 
without  an  organized  and  permanent  civil  service,  would  make  it  satisfac- 
tory to  the  puolic.  As  to  the  financial  part  of  it,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said — ^that  if  the  Gk)vemment  should  own  and  operate  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  telegraphs  in  the  United  States  it  could  omy  do  so  at  a  large  annual 
deficiency,  because  there  would  undoubtedly  be  political  clamor  for  extension  of 
lines  to  all  sorts  of  localities  without  regard  to  any  sort  of  financial  considerations, 
of  financial  profit.  The  result  would  simply  be  similar  to  that  of  the  British  post- 
office  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  financial  results  of  the  systems  of  other  coun&ies, 
except  that  with  the  larger  extent  of  territory,  the  greater  variety  of  climatic 
conditions  and  commercial  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the  result  would  be 
very  much  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  other  countries  of  which  we  have  any 
record. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  practicaV telegraph  manager  and  financier,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  European  countries  which  own  and  operate  telegraphs 
amninister  that  branch  of  tne  Gk>vemment,  namely,  not  to  make  the  companies 
profitable,  but  to  afford  the  largest  possible  service  to  the  public,  is  a  correct  prin- 
ciple?— A.  No:  in  the  presence  of  a  system  that  serves  the  public  as  well  as  the 
present  system  does,  and  of  the  evidence  that  there  is  very  uttle  territory — ^that 
there  is  no  territory,  in  fact — ^where  there  is  a  Kreat  demand  for  the  telegraph  that 
it  has  not  gone  or  does  not  reach  by  means  of  the  telephone  connections  for  col- 
lection of  messages  and  distribution  of  messages,  as  I  pointed  out  this  morning,  I 
think  that  no  good  public  end  would  be  served  by  it. 

<^.  Suppose  the  Government  applied  good  business  principles  to  the  operation 
of  it  so  as  to  make  it  yield  a  fair  revenue,  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  all  its  current 
expenses,  but  to  keep  up  the  plant  in  good  condition  and  to  extend  it  as  fast  as 
there  was  a  reasonaole  demand  for  it  and  to  yield  a  small  profit  in  addition  to 
all  that,  what  objection  could  you  then  see  to  Government  ownership  and  con- 
trol?— A.  If  you  are  speaking  to  me  now  as  merely  a  citizen,  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. I  see,  then,  a  political  difficulty  and  objection,  and  I  imagine  that  a  per- 
manent civil-service  arrangement  such  as  prevails  in  all  European  countries 
would  be  distasteful  for  the  telegraph  or  any  other  department  in  this  country. 
Without  it,  the  periodictd  shifting  of  operators,  or  managers  of  the  offices,  with 
political  changes,  would  seriously  demoralize  the  substantial  business  of  the 
country,  the  business  that  depends  on  quick  and  steady  communication;  and 
values  of  produce,  values  of  securities,  and  values  of  all  kinds  might  be  very 
materially  interfered  with.  Under  the  present  system  instantaneous  communi- 
cation is  maintained  unbrokenly  between  the  centers  of  commerce,  and  has  to  be. 
On  that  point  you  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  all  governments  who  take  over 
the  telegraph  systems  at  once  start  in  by  disavowing  any  responsibility  for  delays, 
for  errors,  for  damages  of  any  kind  resulting  from  defective  service,  while  uie 
private  ownerships  are  held  responsible  by  the  courts  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  and  mulcted  in  damages  for  neglect  or  failure  ttiat  very  often  they 
ought  not  to  be  responsible  for.  By  that  means  very  strict  discipline  is  necessarily 
enforced,  automatically  almost.  Under  the  Government  ownership  any  com- 
plaint or  claim  is  met  simply  by  the  statement  that  His  Majesty's  Government  is 
not  responsible  for  any  mistake  made  on  the  telegraph  line. 

9.  In  your  opinion,  could  the  mail  service  of  the  Grovemment  be  carried  on  by 
private  companies  better  than  the  Government  does  it? — ^A.  I  should  not  like  to 
express  an  opinion  on  that  subject;  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it. 
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Q.  If  there  Were  no  deficit  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  profit,  would  not  the  Government  administration  of  that  public  facility  be  a 
good  strong  argument  in  favor  of  operating  the  telegraph  also? — A.  I  think  not, 
because,  as  I  said  in  one  of  my  answers  to  Mr.  Litchman,  the  conditions  are 
entirely  different.  In  the  one  case,  the  Post-Office  employs  the  vehicle  provided 
by  the  capital  of  corporations  on  railroads,  and  by  a  large  number  of  individ- 
uals, as  I  understand  it,  for  animal  and  like  conveyances  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. To  meet  the  same  conditions  for  the  telegraph,  it  must  necessarily  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  capital,  much  of  which  would  necessarily  be  unproductive, 
and  that  would  simply  mean  an  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Q.  Is  there  an  active  and  strong  demand  in  new  regions  of  the  country  for  tele- 
l^aph  facilities? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  where  there  are  developments.  I  may  mention  an 
instance  to  you.  The  other  day  an  oil  well  was  found  at  Beaumont,  Tex.  Instantly 
there  was  a  rush  of  people  there,  but  by  the  time  they  got  there  we  had  some 
quadruplex  instruments  on  the  ground  and  had  so  increased  the  facilities  that  we 
were  able  to  handle  the  business  before  they  were  down  there.  By  the  time  busi- 
ness was  well  under  way  a  wire  was  strung  from  Houston  down,  and  complete 
provision  made  for  that  business. 

Q.  Would  not  a  large  number  of  places  be  accommodated  with  the  telegraph  if 
the  Government  owned  it  which  now  it  does  not  seem  an  object  to  the  company 
to  bring  into  the  field? — A.  I  think  that  it  was  the  policy  of  extending  the  tele- 
graph to  unprofitable  places  in  Great  Britain  that  caused  the  deficiency.  As  I 
showed  you  this  morning,  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  and  connections  with 
them  so  far  exceeds  the  number  of  places  with  over  1,000  population  in  each  State 
of  the  United  States  that  the  places  not  so  reached  must  be  very  small  and  very 
remote,  and  any  further  extension  could  only  be  to  such  unprofitable  places  except 
as  they  are  developed. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  public  convenience  not  only  to  those  places,  but  to  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  might  wish  to  communicate  with  them,  would 
it  not? — A.  Yes?  it  would  come  back  to  the  question  of  who  was  to  bear  the 
expense. 

Q.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  mail  service  in  this  country,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
but  there  are  much  fewer  places  in  this  country  with  the  post-offices.  We  have 
a  larger  percentage  of  telegraph  offices  to  post-offices  in  this  country  than  there 
are  in  Great  Britain,  as  I  snowed  you  this  morning. 

Q.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  very  large  area  not  yet  reachcMl 
by  telegraph? — ^A.  Yes;  where  there  is  a  shifting  population,  where  there  are 
ranches,  and  places  of  that  kind;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  places  of  any 
consequence  where  there  is  any  demand  for  communication  that  we  do  not  reach 
or  that  we  are  not  in  touch  with. 

Q.  The  Government  sends  mail,  does  it  not,  to  thousands  of  offices,  the  business 
of  which  does  not  pay  the  cost?— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Might  it  not  do  the  same  with  telegraph  messages  and  have  the  loss  made 
up  from  business  in  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country? — A.  I  should 
say  no.  If  they  can  not  do  it  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  population  is  close 
together,  where  the  country  is  thickly  populated,  and  where,  taking  in  Ireland 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  all  those  waste  places,  the  population  is  still  833 
to  the  mile,  while  our  population  is  76  to  the  mile,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  result 
wotdd  be  that  the  loss  would  grow  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country. 

Q.  Well,  could  not  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  do  it  if  it  charged  higher 
rates? — ^A.  Suppose  they  were  to  charge  higher  rates;  I  do  not  see  that  tnat  makes 
any  argument  here,  where  the  distances  are  so  much  longer,  and  where  condi- 
tions are  so  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  there. 

Q.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  this:  Can  there  not  be  a  rate  that  will  be  remu- 
nerative, not  necessarily  from  every  office,  but  taMn^  the  rates  at  large  over  the 
whole  country? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  a  juster  or  fairer  division  of 
rates  than  we  have  now. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Government  accepted  your  scale  »f  rates,  then,  entirely;  could 
not  they  make  it  up? — ^A.  Anybody,  given  the  same  conditions  we  have,  could,  j 
suppose,  step  into  our  shoes.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  the  whole  idea  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  is  that  the  Government  has  only  to  put  its  hand  on  the  lines, 
reduce  the  rates  so  as  to  produce  a  tremendous  increase  in  messages,  provide  an 
unlimited  increase  in  facilities,  and  by  some  magic  defy  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
ledger  and  strike  a  balance  somehow  where  expenses  are  more  than  receipts, 
without  a  deficit;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  do  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  chief  danger  of  the  Goverment  making  a  failure  of 
it  if  it  undertook  it,  would  be,  first,  that  it  would  not  do  the  business  on  business 
principles,  and  second,  that  it  would  be  influenced  by  local  considerations  and 
political  considerations? — A.  I  should  think  that  these  are  obvious  dangers,  obvi- 
ous possibilities. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  tell  me  the  capacity  of  a  cable?— A.  Yes; 
with  pleasure.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  length  of  the  cable.  For  an  Atlantic 
cable,  for  instance,  a  cable  that  is  laid  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  is  from  1 ,800  to 
2,500  miles  long,  the  only  guarantee  any  contractor  will  give  you  is  17  words  a 
minute. 

Q.  It  is  substantially  only  one  wire? — A.  One  wire  right  in  the  center,  insulated 
an3  covered  with  iron  or  steel  sheathine  wires  to  protect  it  from  friction  outsid^. 

O.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  fact  of  tne  relative  capacity  of  a  cable  with  a  line 
of  land  wire. — ^A.  You  can  put  as  many  wires  on  a  land  line  as  the  poles  will 
carry.  Submarine  cables  have  only  one  conductor  each.  There  is  a  cable  [show- 
ing a  drawing] .  This  is  the  insulation.  This  space  is  filled  in  with  jute  [indi- 
cating] .  These  wires  are  laid  on  the  outside  and  the  whole  thing  is  about  as  big 
as  your  two  fingers.  A  ship  sails  along  and  you  commit  your  property  to  the 
mercy  of  the  deep. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.^  These  side  wires  [indicating]  are  merely  to  give  it 
strength? — ^A.  That  is  all.  Sometimes  cables  are  laid  in  2^  miles  of  water  and 
you  must  have  the  necessary  strength  to  stand  the  strain  of  lifting  them  from 
that  depth  for  repairs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far,  in  comparison — ^referriag  to  the  question 
asked  you  by  Colonel  Clarke,  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain — would  the 
difference  in  universal  education  in  this  country  modify  the  view  expressed  by 
you? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  influence  it  very  much.  I  think  that  our  people 
who  want  to  telegraph,  do  telegraph.  What  I  wanted  to  say  this  mominff  is  that 
Great  Britain  is  a  good  deal  of  a  playground.  London  is  peopled  aJl  uie  time 
with  a  swelling  stream  of  strangers  from  all  over  the  world.  You  take  a  traveler 
who  goes  over  and  lands  at  Queenstown.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  telegraph 
to  London  to  see  if  his  hotel  accommodations  are  all  right.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  social  telegraphing  all  the  time,  and  the  whole  country  is  simply  filled 
with  large  houses  where  house  parties  are  going  on  all  the  time  and  there  may 
be  20  people  in  the  house  telegi-aphing  about  servants 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  "  quad"  the  cable?— A.  There  is  a  fortune  for 
you  if  vou  can  do  it.    No;  we  can  duplex  it. 

(}.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  were  taken  over  by 
this  Government,  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress  in  the  Post-Of&ce  com- 
mittees?—A.  Yea. 

Q.  The  whole  management  of  the  appropriation,  just  as  the  appropriation  is 
now  for  the  postal  service? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  danger  in  the  usual  way  of  Congressmen  getting  everythinff 
for  their  districts  they  can,  in  covering  every  Congressional  district  of  the  United 
States  with  the  telegraph  to  every  farm  house  or  every  cifossroads  in  the  coun- 
try?— A.  Well,  I  think  that  an  opinion  on  that  point  can  only  be  given  in  the 
light  of  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  giving  a  Congressman  this  opportunity  to  make 
extensions  all  over  the  United  States  in  his  district  would  in  a  larger  measure 
bring  in  this  selfishness  that  is  contained  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill?— A.  That 
is  just  what  I  do  think. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  reaUy  enough  to  wreck  any  proposition  of  (Govern- 
ment ownership? — ^A.  I  think  so,  decidedly,  and  I  think  tnat  that  is  the  opinion  of 
everyone  who  nas  really,  carefully,  conservatively,  and  intelligently  thought 
over  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  x>08t-office  system  is  a  political 
question?  I  would  like  to  know  if  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph 
would  likely  be  any  more  a  political  question  or  a  political  machine  thaxt  tne 
Post-Office  Department? — ^A.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  the  postmasters  are  all 
changed  with  every  new  administration?  And  if  you  should  undertake  to  change 
all  the  telegraph  managers  and  operators  with  every  administration,  I  think  that 
the  whole  busmess  of  the  country  would  be  absolutely  demoralized. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Can  you  think  of  anything  further? 

When  your  testimony  is  sent  to  you  for  revision,  you  can  supply  any  data  that 
you  have  neglected  to  supply  here. 

The  Witness.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  put  in  there.  I  said  something 
about  values  on  tax  returns.  That  is  all  nonsense.  The  taxable  valuations  are 
on  a  real  estate  basis  nearly  all  through  the  property,  but  that  has  no  relation 
at  aU  to  the  questions  we  have  been  considering. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon,  at  4.10  p.  m.,  the  commission  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10.80  o'clock. 
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Exhibit  D. 

Rates  op  Pay  for  Government  Communications  by  Telegraph. 

Order  )  Post-Opfice  Department, 

No.  742.  )  Washington,  D,  C,  June  SO,  1900. 

Pursaant  to  thd  authority  vested  in  the  Postmaster-Gheneral  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and  to  secure 
to  the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  militarv,  and  other  purposes,'* 
approved  July  24, 1866,  and  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Title 
LXY,  I  hereby  fix  the  rates  at  which  such  communications  as  the  said  statutes 
prescribe  (not  including  those  passing  over  circuits  established  by  the  CMef  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Agriculture)  shcdl  be  sent  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1, 1900,  and  terminating  June  80, 1901,  by  the  several  com- 
panies within  the  effect  of  said  statutes,  as  follows: 

For  day  messages  containing  not  more  than  twenty  (20)  words,  exclusive  of 
place  from  and  date,  twenty  (20)  cents,  not  exceedingone  thousand  (1.000)  miles, 
and  one  cent  for  each  additional  word.  One  quarter  of  this  rate  to  be  added  for 
each  five  hundred  (500)  miles,  or  fraction  thereof,  but  no  rate  on  a  message  of 
twenty  (20)  words  to  be  more  than  forty  (40)  cents,  nor  on  an  additional  word 
more  than  two  (2)  cents.  The  rate  between  all  points  in  any  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  .Columbia  shall  be  twenty  (20)  cents  for  twenty  (20)  words,  and 
one  cent  for  each  additional  word. 

In  cases  where  the  price  of  a  message,  determined  as  herein  provided,  shall 
include  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  such  fraction,  if  less  than  one-half,  is  to  be  disre- 
garded; if  one-half  or  more,  it  is  to  be  counted  as  one  cent. 

For  night  messages  not  exceeding  twenty  (20)  words,  exclusive  of  place  from 
and  date,  fifteen  (15)  cents  for  any  distance  within  two  thousand  (2,000)  miles, 
and  for  greater  distances  twenty-five  (25)  cents;  in  each  case  one  cent  for  each 
additional  word. 

Instead  of  computing  the  actual  distances  of  transmission,  the  distance  for 
payment  shall  in  all  cases  be  taken  absolutely  to  be  the  number  of  miles  between 
the  capital  of  the  State  or  Territory,  or  from  the  city  of  Washington,  if  from 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  within  which  (whatever  the  place)  the 
message  is  sent,  and  the  capital  of  the  State  or  Territory,  or  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, if  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  which  (whatever  the  place)  the 
message  is  received,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  wherein  such  distances 
are  given  as  computed  upon  the  shortest  practicable  route  between  such  capi- 
tals, and  which  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  this  order. 

But  it  is  provided  that  if,  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1900,  or  at  any  time  during  the 
ensuing  year,  any  such  company  shall  charge  the  public  for  a  message  of  ten 
words  or  less,  exclusive  of  the  date,  address,  and  signature,  a  less  rate  than  is 
herein  fixed  for  twenty  words,  exclusive  of  place  from  and  date,  the  rates  here 
prescribed  shall,  as  to  such  company,  thenceforth  during  the  year  be  reduced  to 
the  rates  so  charged  to  the  pubbc. 

The  statutes  provide  that  telegrams  between  the  several  Departments  of  the 
(jk>vemment  and  their  officers  and  agents,  in  their  transmission  over  the  lines  of 
any  such  company,  shall  have  priority  over  all  other  business.  AH  officers  of  the 
United  States  sending  such  telegrams  should  indorse  thereon  the  words  **  official 
business,*'  and  should  report  to  the  Postmaster  General  any  failure  to  transmit 
them  In  such  priority,  and  any  charge  made  in  excess  of  the  rates  above  pre- 
scribed. 

Each  company  will  be  allowed  to  charge  for  messages  received  from  another 
line  at  the  same  rate  as  if  received  from  the  Government  direct,  at  the  point  of 
transfer  for  transmission  over  its  own  line. 

Ch.  Emory  Smith,  Postmaster-Oeneral. 
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Schedule  of  rates  for  Government  telegrams  on  and  after  July  1,  1900. 


1 

Rate  for  twenty  words  and  multiples  of  twenty,  and  for  words  additional  to 

twenty  or  any  multiple  thereof.                                      * 

Num- 
ber of 

Day  messages. 

Night  messages. 

words. 

1,000  miles. 
10.20 

1,500  miles. 

2,000  miles. 

2,500  miles. 

8,000  miles 
or  more. 

2,000  miles. 
10.15 

Over  2,000 
miles. 

.     20 

10.25 

10.80 

10.85 

$0.40 

10.25 

40 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.45 

60 

.60 

.76 

.90 

1.05 

1.29 

.55 

.65 

80 

.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 

1.60 

.76 

.85 

1      100 

1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

2.00 

.95 

l.a5 

!      200 

2.00 

2.50 

8.00 

8.50 

4.00 

1.95 

2.05 

300 

8.00 

8.75 

4.50 

5.25 

6.00 

2.95 

8.05 

400 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

8.95 

4.05 

500 

5.00 

6.25 

7.60 

8.75 

10.00 

4.95 

5.05 

1 

.01 

.01  . 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.01 

2 

.02 

.03 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.02 

3 

.08 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.03  . 

.08 

4 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.04 

.04 

6 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.09 

.10 

.05 

.06 

6 

.06 

.08    <             .09 

.11 

.12 

.06 

.06 

7 

.07 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.07 

.07 

8 

.06 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.08 

.06 

9 

.09 

.11 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.09 

.09 

10 

.10 

.18 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.10 

.10 

11 

.11 

.14 

.17 

.19 

.22 

.11 

.11 

12 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.12 

.12 

18 

.18 

.16 

.20 

.28 

.26 

.18 

.18 

14 

.14 

.18 

.21 

.25 

.28 

.14 

.14 

15 

J5 

.19 

.28 

.26 

.30 

.15 

.15 

16 

.16 

.20 

.24 

.28 

.32 

.16 

.16 

17 

.17 

.21 

.26 

.80 

.34 

.17 

.17 

18 

.18 

.28 

.27 

.82 

.86 

.18 

.18 

19 

.19 

.24 

.29 

.88 

.88 

.19 

.19 

KXH 

IBIT  E. 

Rates  for  Telegraph  Service  for  the  Weather  Bureau,  over  Western 
Union,  International  Ocean,  and  Postal  Teleoraph-Cable  Companies' 
Lines,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1901. 

for  miscellaneous  messages. 

For  messages  containing  not  more  than  twenty  words,  exclusive  of  place  from 
and  date,  twenty  cents,  and  for  each  additional  word  one  cent,  for  all  distances 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  miles. 

For  distances  over  one  thousand  miles,  one-fourth  the  price  of  messages  for  one 
thousand  miles  to  be  added  for  e  very  tive  hundred  miles  or  fractional  part  thereof: 
Protndedf  That  no  message  shall  be  more  than  two  times  the  price  of  a  message 
for  one  thousand  miles.     ( Fractional  parts  of  a  cent  to  be  dropped  in  all  amounts. ) 

The  rates  between  all  points  within  the  same  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  the  same  as  for  one  thousand  miles,  to  wit,  twenty  and  one. 

The  distances  from  all  points  in  one  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  all  points  in  another  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be 
taken  arbitrarily  to  be  the  distance  between  the  capitals  of  such  States,  Terri- 
tories, or  District,  respectively,  by  the  shortest  practicable  route,  as  shown  by 
the  published  distance  tables  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  But  it  is  provided 
that  if,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1899,  or  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing  year,  the 
public  shall  be  charged  for  a  message  of  ten  words  or  less,  exclusive  oi  the  date, 
address,  and  signature,  a  less  rate  than  is  herein  fixed  for  twenty  words,  exclusive 
of  place  from  and  date,  the  rate  here  prescribed  shall,  thenceforth  during  the 
year,  be  reduced  to  the  rate  so  charged  to  the  public. 

FOR  circuit  reports. 

For  weather  reports  in  code  words,  over  circuits  as  now  or  hereafter  arranged 
for  the  purpose,  each  station  copying  all  the  reports  sent  from  the  other  stations 
on  the  circuit,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  word  over  each  circuit  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  miles  in  length  and  having  not  more  than  four  intermediate  and 
two  terminal  stations;  one-half  cent  per  word  additional  for  circuits  over  one 
thousand  miles  in  length:  Provided,  That  no  circuit  shall  exceed  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  length;  one  eighth  cent  per  word  to  be  added  for  each  additional  drop- 
copy  station;  one-eighth  cent  per  word  to  be  deducted  for  each  drop-copy  station 
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that  may  he  discontiiraod  beyond  the  four  intermediate  Btationa.  Copies  of  all 
ctrcait  reports,  in  instalhneuts  of  not  more  than  two  sbeeta  at  a  time,  most  be 
delivered  to  the  Weather  Boreaa  observers  promptly  after  their  receipt  at  the 
BtationB  on  the  different  circnite,  where  messenger  service  is  maintained. 


For  all  forecast  messages  distributed  from  designated  circuit  centers  other 
than  Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  HI.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Portland,  Oreg., 
on  each  day  tnat  tfaey  are  telegraphed,  the  rate  for  miecellaneone  messages  wul 
be  charged  for  the  flrat  messa^  and  ten  cents  for  each  additional  message. 

For  all  forecast  mees^cea  distributed  from  the  circuit  center  of  Wasnington, 
D.  G.,  Chicago,  III.,  San  Francisco, Cal.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  points  other  tluui 
regular  Weathe/  Bureau  stations,  on  each  day  that  they  are  telegraphed,  the  rate 
for  miscellaneoQS  meesages  will  be  charged  for  the  first  meeaage  ana  ten  cents  for 
each  additional  message.  For  all  forecast  messages  t«legrapned  from  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,  Chicago,  111.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Portia 


je  destined  to  the  farthest  point  from  the  designated  circnit  centers  shall 
be  considered  as  the  first  message  m  each  case. 

For  all  cotton  region,  sugar  and  rice,  and  com  and  wheat  region  messages  on 
each  day  that  they  are  telegraphed,  twenty  cents  for  the  first  message  received  at 
each  circoit  center  and  ten  cents  for  each  additional  message. 

Forecast,  cotton  region,  sugar  and  rice,  and  com  and  wheat  r^on  messages 
to  be  counted  the  same  as  miscollaneons  messages,  and  one  cent  allowed  for  each 
additional  word  over  twenty. 

For  rent  of  cable  between  Fort  Point  and  Lime  Point,  Callfomia,  at  fifty  dollars 
per  month. 


It  is  ^reed  that  the  above-named  telegraph  companies  shall  require  their  opera- 
tors and  agents  to  give  priority  to  all  Weather  Bureau  business,  in  accorunce 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  34, 1866,  which  provides 
that  telegrams  between  the  several  departments  of  the  Oovemment  sl^ll  have 
priority  over  all  other  business. 
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ExncBiT  F. 

SatitlifK  of  tlif  Watlcrn  Union  TeUgrapk  Company, 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mijea^  of  lines  operated,  mimber  of  ofBcra,  nnm- 
ber  of  meee^^  Bent,  receipta,  expensea,  profita,  and  average  tolls  and  cost  per  message 
for  each  year  since  1866: 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  i: 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  A.  L.  EANDALL, 
Chairman  IntematUmal  T 

The  commiBBion  met  at  10. 5S  a.  m.    At  3.88  p.  m.,  Mr.  Litchman  p  . 
A.  L.  Randall  appeared  as  a  witneas  and,  being  dnly  Bwom,  testified  w 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  yon  will  kindly  give  yonr 
name,  post-office  address,  and  yonr  occupation. — A,  A.  L.  Randall,  1510  North 
Capitol  street,  Washington,  D,  C. ;  asaistant  foreman,  Qovemment  Printing  Office. 

Q.  ifou  are  a  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  committee  on 
Government  ownership  and  control  of  telegraphs?— A.  Tea;  chairman  of  that 
committ«e  and  have  been  since  1893. 

Q.  In  that  connection  have  yon  obtained  certain  knowledge  and  information  in 
relation  to  the  matter  that  may  be  desirable  for  ns  to  hear? — A.  I  have.  I  niay 
not  be  aa  well  informed  as  I  was  4  or  a  years  ago.  Since  the  Spanish-American 
war  we  have  dropped  down  a  little  bit  because  we  could  not  get  a  hearing  on  that 
account. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prepared  statement  that  you  care  to  preecui  in  your  own 
way?— A.  Yee.  sir. 

16a 16 
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Mr.  LiTCHMAN.  Mr.  Randall  may  make  his  statement  and  any  members  of  the 
commission  can  ask  such  questions  as  may  occur  to  them  as  being  pertinent  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry. 

The  Witness.  In  1893  the  International  Typographical  Union  of  North  America, 
at  its  forty-first  annual  session,  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  put  itself  on  record  in 
favor  of  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  of  this  country,  by 
adopting  resolutions  offered  by  myself,  and  directing  its  officers  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  work  and  watch  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
measure.  I  was  a  delegate  to  that  convention  from  Columbia  Union,  101,  of  this 
city.  A  distinguished  member  of  this  commission,  Mr.  John  L.  Kennedy,  was  a 
colleague  of  mine.  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  we  at  once 
proceeded  to  organize  the  country  on  this  measure.  In  a  short  time  petitions  and 
resolutions  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country  began  to  pour  into  Congress, 
and  after  petitions  bearing  somethiufl:  like  300,000  signatures,  besides  hundreds  of 
resolutions  had  been  offered  and  referred  to  the  House  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads 
Committee,  we  succeeded  in  having  a  date  fixed  for  the  hearings  to  begin.  May  4, 
ie©4,  was  the  date  for  the  first  hearmg.  I  had  the  honor  to  open  the  hearing  with 
a  statement  why  our  organization  desired  the  Government  to  own  and  operate 
the  telegraph  lines  of  this  country,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  or  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  spoke  at  length  on  the  gr^ 
good  the  people  of  this  country  would  derive  if  only  tne  Government  owned  and 
controUea  telegraphic  communication,  and  he  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
House  committee  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  present  condition  of  the  subject-matter. 

We  had  six  different  hearings  in  all  beiore  that  committee,  and  among  those 
who  made  arguments  and  statements  before  the  House  committee,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  gentlemen,  were:  Congressman  Maguire,  of  California;  John 
Davis,  of  Kansas;  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  father-in-law  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
of  Bell  telephone  fame;  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  and  later  a 
United  States  Senator;  Samuel  H.  Bell,  and  William  McCabe,  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  committee.    Some  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  several  times. 

V  ery  few  members  of  either  body  were  found  who  declared  themselves  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  measure.  Witn  only  a  few  exceptions,  all  conversed  with 
admitted  that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish the  speediest  and  most  efficient  postal  service  in  operation  in  any  nation  on 
the  globe;  that  the  people  were  not  only  entitled  to  the  best,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost,  but  that  the  demand  for  a  postal  telegraph,  repeated  with  increasing 
force  and  persistency  from  year  to  year,  w^ould  soon  have  to  be  met  by  the  utili- 
zation by  the  Government  of  electricity  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  the  urgent 
cori'espondence  of  the  people,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  wait 
upon  the  more  slow  and  antiquated  methods  and  process  of  so-called  '*  fast  mail 
trains.'* 

At  a  hearing  granted  to  us  by  the  Senate  Post-Office  Committee  in  1896, 
Mr.  P.  B.  Delany.  a  famous  electrical  expert  and  inventor,  was  among  those  who 
made  arguments  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Mr.  Delany,  who  has  personally 
investigated  the  workings  of  the  governmental  telegraph  systems  of  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  who  is  especially  familiar  with  the  postal  telegraph  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  lines  of  which  country  one  of  his  more  important  inventions 
has  been  for  some  time  in  successful  operation,  then  made  an  elaborate  argument, 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert,  in  favor  of  the  annexation  by  the  United  States 
of  the  telegraph  to  its  postal  service. 

During  the  period  of  active  operations  at  the  Capitol  my  committee  frequently 
received  timely  and  valuable  advice  and  assistance  from  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  your  commisson.  ex-Congressman  John  M.  Farquhar,  who  from  1860 
to  1862  was  president  of  the  National  Typographical  Union.  Mr.  Farquhar  is  the 
oldest  ex-president  of  our  organization  now  living.  Veteran  unionist,  as  he  is,  he 
has  lost  none  of  his  old-time  interest  in  our  organization  and  its  affairs. 

We  have  also  been  successful  in  having  public  mass  meetings  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  question  and  bringing  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  people,  thus  enabling  the  business  community  to  form  a  more 
intelligent  idea  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposition,  and  also  g^ve  the  measure 
wider  publicity  and  place  the  i)eople  in  possession  of  essential  facts  regarding  the 
scheme,  which  have  Heretofore  been  but  little  understood. 

An  organic  opposition  to  a  monopoly  of  any  sort  may  be  stated  as  my  general 
reason  for  advocating  the  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  business  men  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  claiming  that  the  rates  are  extortionate;  that  they  are  levied  so  as  to 
yield  large  dividends,  not  only  for  the  stocks  paid  for  in  money,  but  on  what  is 
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called  '*  watered  stocks,"  which  are  understood  to  be  quite  considerable  in 
amonnts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  stock  now  out- 
standing on  the  Western  Union  is  clear  and  unmixed  water.  This  company, 
with  its  millions  of  capital,  and  with  its  monopoly  of  the  business  of  the  telegraph, 
is  independent  of  any  legal  control  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people — a  condition  of  things  which  no  just  government  should  tolerate. 

The  telegraph  has  become  a  very  important  agency  for  the  communication  of 
intelligence,  and  the  telegraph  system  of  this  country  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  persons,  and  has  become  a  monopoly  with  power 
to  levy  such  exactions  on  telegraphic  communications  as  those  who  control  the 
system  may  choose  to  establish.  Too  frequent  exercise  of  the  subtle  and  danger- 
ous power  possessed  by  this  monopoly  in  thwarting  the  public  will  has  resulted 
in  a  demand  by  the  people  that  the  Government  shall  own  and  operate  the  lines 
n  the  interest  of  all.  Such  ownership  and  control  would  be  only  a  return  to 
original  conditions.  The  first  telegraph  line  in  America  (from  Washington  to 
Biutdmore)  was  built  with  an  appropriation  from  Congress,  and  was  operated  by 
the  Post-Office  Department  for  8  years. 

For  a  great  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  the  utilization  of  the  tele- 
graph for  cheaper  and  speedier  messages.  The  demand  has  been  for  some  method 
of  governmental  control,  but  the  influence  of  the  few  who  have  made  a  monopoly 
of  this  useful  service  has  been  sufficient  to  defeat  so  reasonable  and  just  a  demand. 

Almost  every  Postmaster-General  since  1846  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment owning  the  telegraph. 

I  will  quote  the  two  following  paragraphs  from  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker*s  report  of  1892,  which  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the  case: 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Government  will  never  properly  do  the  postal 
work  committed  to  it  until  it  uses  electricity  in  some  form,  and  therefore  I  advo- 
cate the  utilization  of  both  the  telegraph  and  telephone  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day.  To  receive  letters  and  other  mail  and  store  tnem  away  for  shipment  in  bulk, 
more  or  less  slowly  once  a  day,  or  even  every  hour,  when  a  wire  and  telegraph 
instrument  might  connect  the  major  x>art  of  the  post-offices  seems  an  antiquated 
anomaly.  It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  mails  must  always  go  by  rail.  But 
there  is  another  considerable  part  that  seeks  quicker  transit  that  does  not  find  con- 
venient the  10,000  railroad  telegraph  offices,  often  distant  from  villages,  and  does 
not  find  the  telegraph  carried  within  the  reach  of  working  people. 

'*  The  mail  and  telegraph  are  the  life  current  of  business,  and  to  a  large  extent 
of  social  life,  and  the  private  monopoly  of  either  system  must  resalt  in  creating 
a  preferred  class,  to  which  high  rates  may  not  be  objectionable.  The  humbler 
citizen  must  do  without.  It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  telegraph  was  a  monopoly, 
and  so  is  the  postal  system;  but  the  difference  is  that  one  is  operated  for  private 
gain  and  the  other  for  public  good.    The  Government  follows  a  settler  across  the 

Elains  and  into  the  mines  and  establishes  a  post-office,  in  order  that  his  family  may 
ave  letters  and  newspapers  and  be  more  content  in  a  frontier  home.  The  tele- 
graph goes  where  it  can  find  i>aying  business  only:  and  so  it  falls  out  that  only  a 
sixtieth  x>art  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  owing,  not  to  the  need,  but  to  the 
inconvenience  and  charges,  employ  the  telegraph.  The  xK)st-office  helps  to  settle, 
serve,  and  satisfy  the  country — ^literally  to  make  the  country — ana  of  all  its 
adjuncts,  the  most  important,  that  which  would  afford  the  quickest  mode  of  com- 
munication between  families  near  and  far,  apx>arently  can  not  be  made  available 
in  any  way.  The  fact  is  that  in  some  respects  the  telegraph  seems  to  get  farther 
and  farther  away  as  the  capital  and  the  power  of  the  corporation  increase." 
Let  us  briefiy  trace  the  growth  of  this  gig^antic  monopoly. 
In  1858  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  was  $885 ,700.  The  stock  dividends 
delared  between  1858  and  1866,  a  period  of  only  8  years,  amounted  to  $17,810,146, 
and  the  stock  issued  for  new  lines  was  $1,037,950,  making  the  capital  stock  on  July 
1, 1866,  $20,133,800.  In  that  very  year  new  stock  was  created  to  the  amount  of 
$^,450,500,  this  making  the  capital  stock  on  July  1, 1867,  $40,568,800.  The  largest 
dividend  declared  by  the  company  up  to  1874  was  414  per  cent.    The  investors 

Sot  their  money  back  four  times  in  1  year.  The  largest  amount  of  stock  ever 
ivided  at  one  time  was  $10,000,000,  and  for  a  period  of  7  years  the  dividends 
were  about  100  per  cent  a  year  on  its  average  capital.  In  1874  the  company 
bought  up  its  own  stock  and  the  stock  of  other  telegraph  companies  and  accumu- 
lated a  fund  of  $15,000,000,  which  was  held  in  the  treasui*y  of  the  company.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  dividends  declared:  In  1862,  27  per  cent;  1863, 100  per 
cent;  1864,  100  per  cent.  In  1878,  $6,000,000;  in  1881,  one  of  $15,000,000  and 
another  of  $4,300,000.  It  realized  $100,000,000  in  25  years  by  its  extortionate 
charges.  An  investment  of  $1,000  in  Western  Union  stock  in  1858  would  have 
received  up  to  1890  stock  dividends  of  more  than  $50,000  and  cash  dividends  equal 
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to  $100,000,  or  300  per  cent  of  dividends  in  a  year.  In  1890  its  capital  stock  was 
$85,960,000;  but,  from  the  last  report  I  have  been  able  to  see  of  the  Western  Union, 
it  took  a  jnmp  which  raised  it  to  about  $115,000,000. 

Sa^s  Mr.  Wanamaker  ag^ain: 

*' I  believe  that  a  telegraph  company  could  make  a  great  deal  of  money  on  a 
uniform  25-cent  20-word  message  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of 
business  on  lower  rates  would  be  so  large  that  the  profits  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany, in  my  judgment,  would  not  be  diminished,  it  can  not  be  questioned  that 
the  Gk)vemment,  by  reason  of  what  it  would  save  in  the  use  of  existing  x>ostal 
machinery,  could  easily  by  this  time  have  afforded  much  lower  rates  them  the 
present  telegraph  charges  if  it  had  continued  to  operate  the  lines  it  began.  The 
X)eople  think  more  about  these  things  than  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  do,  and 
they  are  restive  under  conditions  which  they  feel  that  the  Government  should 
change." 

Just  think  of  it!  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  telenaph  lines  of  the  world  are 
under  government  ownership.  All  the  countries  of  Europe  own  their  telegraph 
lines.    The  rates  for  service  are  as  follows: 

England,  12  cents  for  12  words;  Qermanv,  17  cents  for  10  words,  and  a  discount 
of  li  cents  for  every  word  less  than  10;  Italy,  18  cents  for  15  words;  Switzerland, 
10  cents  for  10  words;  Belgium,  9  cents  for  10  words.  In  France  the  rate  is  10 
cents  for  10  words  within  the  country,  and  2  cents  per  word  from  the  French- 
African  possessions,  a  10- word  message  from  North  Africa  costing  but  20  cents. 
Distance  is  not  considered  in  making  the  rate.  No  more  charge  is  made  for  100 
miles  than  1  mile,  the  same  principle  being  applied  as  that  governing  our  postal 
system.  Most  of  these  countries  derive  their  revenue  from  the  service.  iSiis  is 
effected  by  combining  the  telegraph  with  the  x)OSt-office.  In  Italy  in  1890  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  lines  was  $8,010,974;  the  expenses,  $2,708,187;  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $806,837. 

Here  is  what  a  telegraph  operator  says  in  regard  to  the  monopoly  imposing  upon 
the  people.    Seldom  is  it  that  we  can  ^t  one  of  them  to  say  anything: 

**  Careful  investigation  shows  that  tne  Western  Union  favors  one  class  of  busi- 
ness and  willfully  neglects  to  do  justice  to  another.  Certain  business,  mostly 
brokers'  messages,  has  special  rights  over  everything  else.  The  operator  who  is 
sending  death  messages,  messages  that  summon  children  to  the  b^ide  of  dsring 
parents,  or  transact  le^timate  business  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  is  often 
obliged  to  lay  them  aside  in  order  that  the  wires  may  be  used  for  the  business  of 
a  trust,  a  monopoly,  or  a  ring  of  sx)eculators. 

*  *  Many  broker  companies  hire  wires  for  use  during  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  leasing  practice  has  grown  to  such  proportions  with  the  Western 
Union  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  regular  volume  of  legitimate  business  to 
be  handled  readily,  with  the  few  wires  retained  for  that  purpose.  What  is  the 
conseq^uence?  From  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  business  in 
repeating  offices.  The  brokers*  wires  are  then  free ,  and  they  are  manned  to  handle 
the  business  which  has  been  obliged  to  wait." 

In  his  report  for  1880  Postmaster-General  Maynard  says: 

''  During  my  visit  to  the  British  post-office  I  examined  with  much  interest  the 
system  of  telegraphy,  for  several  years  past  connected  with  the  postal  service. 
This  method  of  corresi)ondence  is  thought  to  have  made  a  great  advance  since  it 
was  changed  from  the  management  of  private  coi^porations,  responsible  to  nobody, 
hardly  to  public  opinion,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
business  has  increased  many  fold,  the  cost  of  sending  messages  has  been  largely 
reduced,  and  the  service  is  performed  in  many  localities  it  never  would  have  reacnea 
under  the  pecuniary  stimulus  of  private  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  it  yields  a 
margin  of  profit  to  the  royal  treasury." 

Postmaster-General  Gresham  in  his  report  for  1883  said: 

**  The  same  principle  which  justified  and  demanded  the  transference  of  the 
mail  on  many  chief  routes  from  the  horse-drawn  coach  on  common  highways  to 
steam-impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water  is  equally  potent  to  warrant  the  call- 
ing of  the  electro-magpetic  telegraph  in  aid  of  the  post-office  in  discharge  of  its 
great  functions  of  rapidly  transmitting  correspondence  and  intelligence." 

This  measure  has  been  indorsed  heretofore  by  every  commercial  body  of  men  in 
the  United  States — by  every  board  of  trade  and  chamber  of  commerce.  The  peo- 
ple who  furnish  84  per  cent  of  all  the  telegraph  business  ought  to  count.  The 
national  board  of  trade,  at  almost  all  of  its  sessions  for  the  last  12  years,  has 
resolved,  in  the  strongest  kind  of  language,  that  ttie  necessities  of  the  people  of 
the  country  demanded  that  the  Government  should  take  control  of  the  telegraphic 
ystem  or  build  another  system. 
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Here  is  what  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  to  say  in  connec- 
tion with  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  before  the  Hen- 
derson committee  in  1894: 

"  I  do  not  snpx>ose  the  time  has  ever  been,  since  the  Qovernment  has  existed, 
when  they  have  not  assumed  control,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  universally,  of 
the  means  of  intellectual  communication — the  communication  of  intelligence  as 
between  individuals.  That  is  the  very  starting  point  of  society,  and  is  one  of  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  men  and  the  brute  creation.  In  fact  the  brutes 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  have  any  capacity  whatever,  except  mere  force  and 
inertia,  have  some  method  of  communication  between  themselves.  Away  back 
we  began  with  the  postman.  Then  time  and  distance  were  the  two  obstacles  to 
be  overcome.  The  postman  went  with  regn^l&rity;  he  went  with  comparative 
cheapness;  he  became  a  public  vehicle  and  he  was  available  to  everybody;  he  was 
the  nrst  force  or  starting  point;  he  was  an  educative  force;  he  was  of  use  in  busi- 
ness; he  was  of  use  in  social  life;  he  was  a  necessity;  he  was  a  governmental 
institution. 

'*  Then  we  went  further  and  appropriated  the  horse  because  he  could  annihilate 
distance  more  rapidly  and  was  a  better  means,  when  combined  with  postman,  of 
accomplishing  the  same  end — ^a  social  business  educator. 

*'  Then  steam  force  was  discovered.  We  appropriated  that  through  the  Post- 
Office  Department  to  overcome  time  and  distance  in  intercommunication,  and 
that,  too,  without  reference  to  the  pecuniary  ability  or  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  expenditure.  It  was  a  public  benefit.  It  was  educational — to' 
educate  the  people  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  post-offices  and 
post-roads.  Now  we  come  in  these  later  days  to  miraculous  interpositions,  as  it 
were,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  people.  When  we  discovered  the  tele- 
fra^h  and  telephone  we  appropriated  the  lightning.  And  right  here,  at  this  point, 
it  would  seem  as  though  God  had  interposed  in  our  favor  to  place  within  our 
control  a  means  of  communication  vastly  more  important  than  all  others  before 
that,  for  the  lightning  actually  annihilates  both  distance  and  time.  So  that  the 
business  man  residing  in  San  Francisco  can  sit  down,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  with 
another  business  man  in  New  York'  and  be  brought  into  contact,  where  they  can 
converge  for  5  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  their  business  communication,  and  often- 
times personal  communication,  being  flashed  across  the  continent  instantly.  So 
with  tne  tele^fraph — not  so  great  a  convenience,  to  be  sure,  as  the  telephone. 

**  To  make  it  all  brief,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  justified  in  promoting  any 
private  institution  or  system  of  private  institutions  or  or^nizations  of  forces  to 
step  in  here  between  the  pneopleand  these  modem  discoveries  and  thus  practically 
double  the  burden  which  is  to  be  imi>osed  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  at  large, 
in  order  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  whole  of  those  means. 

**  I  doubt  whether  we  should  stop  and  insist  upon  knowing  whether  it  will  pay 
by  actual  book  account.  But  these  agencies  will  pay  in  a  thousand  ways,  x>ay  in 
the  saving  of  expenditures  that  all  men  in  the  course  of  their  lives  must  make 
sometimes.  So  I  think  this  comx>aratively  cheap  means  of  intercommunicatien 
that  annihilates  time  and  distance  should  be  adopted. 

**  Then  there  are  the  matters  of  detail.  You  can  work  those  out.  I  believe  you 
can  put  these  ideas  into  a  bill  and  provide,  if  you  please,  that  in  some  reasonable 
way  existing  companies  should,  if  they  find  tpe  interference  of  the  Government 
in  this  general  way— not  for  present  uses  but  for  general  public  uses — ruinous  to 
vested  capital,  either  have  their  properties  purchased  by  the  Government  or  be 
left  to  hold  such  field  of  occupation  as  may  be  proper.  And  there  will  be  one. 
There  will  always  be  a  large  special  field,  which  they  can  occupy  with  profit,  for 
the  transmission  of  business  messages  between  brokers  and  all  that.  Leave  the 
field  open  to  them  in  the  future  in  some  way,  so  they  may  still  find  a  profitable 
business,  or  by  total  or  partial  compensation,  if  necessary,  prevent  anything  like 
a  sequestration  of  vested  capital.  Provide  some  way  so  as  to  do  justice  all 
around,  some  proi>er  and  natural  way,  as  has  been  found  in  foreign  countries, 
where  they  are  more  accustomed  than  our  people  to  the  use  of  these  two  great 
miracles  of  intercommunication,  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  do  that. 

''  Speaking  of  how  monopolies  have  grown,  I  know  myself  how  the  Associated 
Press,  with  their  arrangements  with  the  telegraph  companies  for  the  sending  of 
press  dispatehes,  are  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  newspaper 
enterprises  throughout  the  country.  In  our  own  State,  New  Hampshire,  we 
found  very  great  difficulty— in  fact,  we  have  found  it  impossible,  in  the  State 
where  I  live,  to  establish  and  maintain  an  important  newspaper  which  we 
designed  to  establish,  and  for  which  the  capital  could  easily  have  oeen  obtained 
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without  any  difficulty.  This  has  been  so  for  many  years,  at  least  for  10  or  15 
years." 

You  may  wonder  why  the  printers  of  the  country  are  taking  such  an  active 
interest  in  the  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph.  I  will 
endeavor  to  tell  you.  It  is  true  that  we,  as  printers,  have  a  selnsh  motive  in 
desiring  governmental  ownership.  The  moment  a  law  providing  for  govern- 
mental ownership  should  pass  Congress  that  moment  would  the  twin  monopoly 
be  broken,  and  then,  we  believe,  in  almost  every  city  in  the  country  at  least  one 
new  paper  would  start.  You  may  ask  why  new  papers  can  not  start  now. 
Because  the  avenues  in  which  the  news  is  gathered  are  closed  excepting  to  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  members  of  the  Associated  Press,  which  has,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  a  monopoly  of  the 
telegraphic  news  gathering  and  distribution  of  the  whole  country.  This  associ- 
ation is  thus  enabled  to  serve  its  members  with  this  class  of  news  at  a  rate  which 
places  it  out  of  reach  of  comx)etition  because  of  the  favored  rates  granted  by  the 
Western  Union. 

In  connection  with  this  I  wish  to  say  that  there  was  a  time  right  here  in  the 
city  of  Washin^n  when  a  syndicate  desired  to  start  a  paper.  They  tried  to  buy 
a  franchise  which  was  not  in  use,  and  was  locked  up  in  a  safe,  but  the  owner 
wanted  $^,000  for  it.  I  think  that  was  the  amount.  Just  think  of  it~-$20.000 
for  the  mere  privUege  of  buying  the  news!  Just  about  enough  to  pay  for  a  good 
newspajper  plant.  1  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  syndicate  never  started  the 
aforesaid  paper.  Through  this  failure  a  large  number  of  situations  were  lost  to 
our  members  here  in  Washington. 

Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  will  make  it  possible  for  all  who  desire 
to  enter  the  daily  newspaper  field  to  get  their  telegraphic  news  on  even  terms. 
There  are  several  hundred  places  where,  I  believe,  new  papers  would  start,  thereby 
creating  a  demand  for  thousands  of  printers,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  thousands 
of  x>6rsons  in  kindred  callings  who  will  thus  be  put  in  the  way  of  permanent 
einployment. 

1  wul  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  what  a  relief  and  godsend  it  would  be  to  the 
members  of  my  craft  if  the  Government  would  reassume  ownership  and  control 
of  the  telegraph  lines  of  this  countrv  and  destroy  these  twin  monopolies.  The 
press  rates  could  then  be  reduced  so  low  that  every  country  weekly  paper  could 
and  would  afford  to  print  the  latest  telegraphic  dispatehes  on  the  dav  of  publica- 
tion, and  a  telegraph  or  telephone  could  be  at  every  country  post-office. 

Senate  Report  2^,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session,  page  6,  says: 

'*  The  operations  of  the  postal-telegraph  system  would  result  in  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  this  alliance — ^the  telegraph  and  news  association  and  groups  of 
favored  papers — and  will  be  a  very  important  step  toward  the  freedom  of  the 
press." 

The  Western  Union  xjeople  tell  us  there  is  no  discrimination;  that  they  treat 
all  alike.  We  know  this  is  not  true.  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  in  Senate  Doc.  65, 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  page  136,  says: 

"  We  have  seen  in  part  6  (Arena,  June,  1896)  how  rates  were  raised  on  x>aper8 
that  criticised  the  Western  Union's  president  or  advocated  a  postal  telegraph  too 
vigorously;  how  papers  were  ordered  not  to  criticise  news  reporte  under  i>enalty 
of  loss  of  news  facilities,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the  largest  and 
most  infiuential  papers  do  not  always  escape  persecution.  In  his  speech  in  the 
House  March  1, 1884,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  tells  us  that  "the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  had  the  lease  of  a  private  wire  from  Washington  to  Chi- 
cago, and  published  Washington  news  every  day.  A  few  weeks  since  Senator 
Hill  spoke  for  the  postal  telegraph.  The  Inter  Ocean  published  the  speech  ver- 
batim. That  evening  word  was  sent  to  the  Inter  Ocean  that  the  lease  was  ter- 
minated. The  manager  of  the  Inter  Ocean  said  afterwards  that  their  relations 
with  the  Western  Union  were  still  friendly,  but  he  had  to  be,  of  course,  in  order 
to  keep  the  general  dispatehes." 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Clark,  vice^resident  of  the  Western  Union,  when  before  this 
commission  last  month,  said  in  answer,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  him  if  the 
Government  were  to  assume  control  of  the  telegraph  whether  the  rates  would 
be  the  same  to  every  one,  that  there  would  be  no  news  monopolies;  there  would 
be  more  newspapers  started,  ete.  This  is  the  first  he  had  ever  heard  that  there 
was  a  news  monopoly.  He  said  every  newspaper  was  free  to  get  any  quantity 
of  services  it  wishes  on  the  same  basis,  and  that  there  was  no  discrimination  at 
all  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  company,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  of  any 
on  the  part  of  the  newsi>apers. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  tne  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission  that  while 
Mr.  Clark  makes  the  statement  that  his  company  makes  no  discrimination,  there 
is  discrimination,  as  you  would  soon  find  out  if  you  undertook  to  start  another 
press  association  ana  asked  the  same  privilege  on  the  same  basis  given  to  the 
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existing  news-gathering  association.  The  Western  Union  says,  **  We  don't  dis- 
criminate. "  The  Associated  Press  says , ' '  We  limit  the  field. "  Mr.  Qnigg,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Henderson  committee  in  1894,  said  in  this  connection:  '*  No  doubt  about 
that.  To  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  with — the 
fact  that  newspapers  combine  to  create  press  associations,  and  thereby  shut  out 
other  newspapers." 

In  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  5.>-56,  Profe»^r 
Parsons  says: 

"  The  final  responsibility,  however,  rests  with  the  Western  Union.  It  is  West- 
em  Union  favor  that  gives  the  press  associations  their  power  of  life  and  death 
over  so  many  dailies.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Western  Union  serves  a  paper  in  the 
association  for  a  fraction  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  same  service  by  a 
pxper  not  in  the  association.  It  is  this  fact  that  enables  the  press  association  to 
control  the  newspaper  field.  If  the  Western  Union  would  stand  for  fair  play  and 
equal  rates  to  all,  and  make  it  a  part  of  thepre^sa^eement  that  all  papers  should 
receive  the  news  at  fair  rates  without  discrimination,  the  Associatea  Press  would 
lose  its  tyrannical  power  of  exclusion.  But  the  Western  Union  prefers  to  be  a 
coconspirator  in  the  building  of  a  press  monopoly,  because  in  return  for  its  aid  it 
gains  a  mighty  hold  upon  the  press.  *  *  *  The  understanding  between  the 
telegraph  company  and  the  press  association  secures  the  latter  low  rates  and  the 
power  of  excluding  new  papers  from  the  field,  and  to  the  former  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  press  dispatches,  the  support  of  the  papers  in  such  associations,  and  the 
exclusive  right  to  transmit  and  sell  the  market  quotations.  Besides  the  force  of 
direct  agreement  and  the  powerful  motives  of  mutual  support  that  naturally 
develop  between  two  individuals  or  corporations  working  together  year  after  year 
;with  an  ever-present  consciousness  in  each  of  the  vital  relations  to  its  prosperity 
'that  is  sustained  by  the  other — besides  all  this,  the  men  who  run  the  Western 
Union  control  a  number  of  papers  directly,  and  can  control  others  whenever  it 
may  be  thought  best.  The  Western  Union  not  only  has  its  power  of  causing  seri- 
ous loss  to  newspapers  that  oppose  it — ^it  has  millions  with  which  to  buy  the  stock 
of  an  obnoxious  paper,  so  capturing  the  fortress  entire  and  spiking  the  guns  or 
turning  them  against  its  enemies." 

The  Washburn  committee  reported  that  *'  the  associations  themselves,  and  con- 
!•  oquently  the  newspapers,  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  telegraph  companies, 
which  can  at  any  moment  raise  the  rates  for  news  telegrams  to  a  par  with  those 
charged  for  private  messages,  and  thus  prevent  their  transmission  almost  alto- 
gether." 

President  Orton  testified  that  the  company  had  a  compact  with  the  Associated 
Press  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  stand  by  the  Western  Union. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement: 

CONTRACT  OF  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PRESS. 

[Extract.] 

And  said  Associated  Press  agrees  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement 
they  and  their  agents,  and  all  parties  furnished  by  them  with  news  for  publica- 
tion, and  the  agents  of  such  parties,  shall  employ  the  said  telegraph  company, 
exclusively,  to  transmit  to  and  from  all  places  reached  by  its  lines  all  telegraphic 
messages  relating  to  the  news  or  newspaper  business;  and  that  they  will  not  in 
any  way  encourage  or  support  any  opposition  or  competing  telegraph  company. 

PRIVATE  CIRCULAR.      (NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION.) 

[Extract.] 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Office,  April  16, 1867. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Western  Associated  Press: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  clause  in  our  contract  with  the  telegraph  com- 
pany which  forbids  us  to  encourage  or  support  any  opposition  or  competing 
teleg[raph  company.  That  clause  was  to  the  telegraph  company  a  valuable 
consideration  for  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  they  contracted  with  us. 

M.  Halstead, 
Executive  Committee ,  Western  Associated  Press. 

I  understand  that  when  that  matter  was  brought  out  at  the  time  previous  to 
this  (I  do  not  remember  what  committee  it  was  before)  that  Brother  Marean, 
who  is  present  now,  made  a  statement.  The  point  my  committee  makes  is  that 
there  is  some  such  contract  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  although  we  can  not 
prove  it. 
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After  the  above-mentioned  extracts  had  become  public  the  Western  Union 
rises  up  in  all  its  glory  and  says  that  contract  was '  *  abrogated  20  years  ago. "  But 
it  shows  the  spirit  that  did  exist  which  actuated  this  ^eat  corporation,  and  I  feel 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there  is  an  understanding  between  them  to-day,  if 
not  another  contract. 

Before  the  Blair  committee  D.  H.  Craig  said:  * '  The  Western  Union  and  the  Press 
Association  work  together  to  ruin  a  paper  that  buys  news  from  any  comx)et]ng 
telegraph  line." 

I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that  Mr.  Craig  was  the  originator  of  the  Associated 
Press  of  the  United  States.  He  adopted  the  carrier  pigeons  for  that  purpose  in 
Boston  years  and  vears  ago,  and  at  one  time  he  was  the  head  one,  as  Brother 
Marean  undoubtedly  recollects  himself,  although  he  is  not  quite  as  old  a  man  as 
Mr.  Crai^  was  before  he  died. 

The  editor  of  the  only  morning  journal  in  one  of  the  largest  interior  cities  in 
New  York  State  began  to  take  news  from  a  rival  company  and  refused  to  discon- 
tinue. The  Western  Union  complained  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  its  manager 
negotiated  with  the  publisher  of  an  evening  paper  to  run  a  morning  edition, 
pledging  him  free  and  exclusive  telegraphic  press  reports  for  a  year.  The  rebel- 
lious editor  quickly  yielded. 

And  even  at  this  late  date — last  month — ^Vice-President  Clark,  of  the  Western 
Union,  tells  this  commission  that  this  is  the  first  he  had  known  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  news  mono^ly.  It  is  too  bad  about  him.  But  then  a  great 
many  of  his  statements  are  hke  those  of  President  Green  and  other  Western 
Union  people  that  have  appeared  before  different  committees  on  this  subject. 
He  says  there  is  no  discrimination  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  company, 
nor  does  he  know  of  any  on  the  psjct  of  the  newspapers.  Just  thiok  of  that  state- 
ment for  a  moment.  ' 

How  does  Mr.  Clark  account  for  these  two  statements? 

Said  Mr.  Hubbard  to  the  Hill  committee: 

"  The  man  who  rules  the  Associated  Press  has  an  instrument  for  shaping  the 
opinions  of  the  millions  which,  by  the  constancy  and  rapidity  of  its  action,  defies 
competition.  The  events  which  take  place  in  all  business,  pjolitical,  and  religious 
centers,  together  with  the  actions  of  public  men  and  their  imputed  motives,  are 
all  presented  simultaneously  to  the  public,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  through  this 
instrumentality.  The  agents  who  collect  the  news  respond  to  the  central  author- 
ity at  New  York,  and  are  subject  to  removal  at  its  pleasure.  Here  is  a  power 
greater  than  any  ever  wielded  by  the  French  Directory,  because  in  an  era  when 
public  opion  is  omnipotent,  it  can  give,  withhold,  or  color  the  information  which 
shapes  that  oninion.  It  may  impart  an  irresistible  power  to  the  caprice  of  an 
individual,  ana  the  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  purest  public  man  may  be  fatally 
tainted  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  continent  by  a  midnight  dispatch.  It  is 
incompatible  with  public  safety  that  such  an  exclusive  power  to  speak  to  the 
whole  public  in  the  same  moment,  upon  every  subject,  and  thus  to  create  public 
opinion,  should  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  corporation." 

Before  the  Bingham  committee  Mr.  Thurber,  representing  the  national  board 
of  trade,  said  this  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 

''  One  reason  why,  perhaps,  we  have  not  had  a  postal  telegraph  long  ago  has 
been  the  fact  of  the  close  relations  existing  between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Associated  Press,  which  latter  corporation  has  daily  educated 
public  opinion  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Wiman  (a  Western  Union  director 
who  had  just  spoken)  is  evidently  a  fair  man,  but  unless  Mr.  Wiman  sees  to  it 
that  both  sides  of  this  question,  as  presented  here  to-day,  are  sent  out  with  eaual 
fairness  over  the  wires,  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  points  he  has  made  will  go 
flashing  out  to  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  that  all  those  that  have  been  made 
against  him  will  find  their  resting  place  only  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
national  board  of  trade." 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  other  gentlemen  who  have  made  statements  on  this 
subject,  some  of  them  even  stronger  than  these,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  longer 
at  this  time.  If  Vice-President  Clark  is  right  in  his  statement,  these  gentlemen 
evidently  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  I  presume,  however,  if  Mr. 
Clark  would  only  stop  for  a  moment  and  put  on  his  thinKinp^  outfit,  he  might  have 
a  vague  recollection  that  there  was  just  a  little  discrimination  both  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  Union  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Again,  Vice-President  Clark  makes  a  very  "fishy "answer  to  some  questions 
propounded  to  him  while  before  this  commission  in  March.  He  was  asked  the 
(]^uestion  if  it  was  true  that  his  company  keeps  out  of  use  some  of  the  best  inven- 
tions for  operating  the  telegraph.  Mis  answer  was:  "  If  persons  who  make  that 
charge  will  kindly  name  the  apparatus,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  it." 
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He  was  also  asked  what  was  the  policy  of  hia  company  in  reference  to  new 
inventions,  and  he  replied:  **  To  develop  every  invention  that  it  can  lay  its  hands 
on  that  will  improve  the  service." 

It  seems  so  foolish  that  a  gentleman  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Clark  would  make 
such  a  statement  that  wiU  go  oat  to  the  public.  He  must  have  a  very  jtoor  opin- 
ion of  the  general  public  to  think  for  one  moment  that  they  would  believe  the 
answers  that  he  makes  to  the  above  questions.  It  is  confidently  maintained  bv 
those  having  personal  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  the  existing  tel- 
egraph companies  do  not  make  use  of  any  of  the  recent  improvements  in  telegra- 
phy, thereby  giving  the  people  the  benefit  of  a  cheaper  ana  quicker  service. 

I  was  invited  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  a  new  system,  and  I  am  confident  that, 
if  put  into  general  use  by  the  Government,  it  would  revolutionize  the  telegraph 
business  of  the  country.  This  system  is  more  simple  and  reliable  than  any  form 
of  the  Morse  system,  and  is  not  affected  by  wet  or  changeable  weather.  It  is 
called  Machine  Telegraphy,  and  has  ten  patents  upon  it. 

To  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  telegrapn  and  make  it  eventually  a  part  of  the 
postal  system  (as  it  is  already  in  every  other  civilized  country  of  tne  world), 
two  conditions  are  necessary.  One  of  these  is  that  we  must  utilize  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present  the  natural  capacity  of  a  wire  for  carrying  electrical 
impulses.  Practically,  and  in  ordinary  circuits  of  800  to  500  miles,  the  limit  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  about  400  impulses  per  second  by  the  Morse  system  sym- 
plex  to  1,000  by  the  Morse  quadruplex — equal  to  about  25  to  100  words  per  minute. 

By  the  Machine  system  tne  Morse  system  can  be  more  than  doubled,  and  it  can 
be  operated  x)erfectly  in  the  heaviest  rain  storms  in  circuits  of  1,000  miles,  with 
15,000  practical  electrical  impulses  per  second,  eaual  to  1,000  words  per  minute. 
In  circuits  of  500  miles,  the  Machine  system  yielos  80,000  practical  impulses  per 
second,  equal  to  2,000  words  per  minute.  Tnese  are,  of  course,  rates  of  speed 
strictly  mechanical,  and  utterly  beyond  the  capability  of  the  human  hand. 

It  is  evident,  then,  tha^  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  the  capacity  of 
wires,  or,  in  other  words,  in  making  one  wire,  operated  mechanically,  do  the  work 
of  20  to  50  unde.  manual  labor.  This  means  a  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
plant,  maintenance,  eto.,  aggregating  at  least  50  to  75  per  cent  as  compand  with 
the  most  advantageous  telegraph  system  now  in  use. 

The  actual  cost  of  telegraphing  by  this  new  system,  all  things  fairly  considered, 
is  rather  less  than  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  necessary  expenses  of  the  best 
form  of  telegraphing  by  the  Morse  or  any  other  form  of  hand  telegraphy. 

With  this  system,  telegraphing  of  50  words  by  day  and  100  words  by  night  can 
be  afforded,  with  reasonable  support  from  the  public,  at  one-half  (or  less)  t^e 
present  tariff  of  the  existing  telegraph  companies  for  telegraphing  10-word 
messages. 

The  system  admits  of  an  endless  number  and  variety  of  cipher  forms,  whereby 
messages  or  letters  may  be  telegraphed  in  cipher  without  the  possibility  of  trsms- 
lation  without  the  cipher  key. 

Should  any  interruptions  occur  in  the  line  while  messages  are  coming  over  the 
wire,  even  at  2,000  words  per  minute,  the  operators  in  charge  can,  by  means  of  a 
telephonic  attachment  to  the  wire  at  either  or  both  ends,  instantly  detect  the  loss 
of  a  single  letter  or  word  without  any  insx>ection  of  the  record. 

The  matter  to  be  telegraphed  by  this  system  must  first  be  perforated  upon  a 
machine.  These  machines  nave  key  boards  like  those  of  typewriters,  and  are 
operated  with  equal  ease  and  speed. 

This  system  is  especially  adapted  to  newspaper  reporting  for  individual  journals 
or  associations  of  journals,  from  30,000  to  60,000  words  (dex)ending  upon  the  length 
of  the  reports)  bemg  easily  telegraphed  over  one  wire  in  an  hour,  in  all  weather, 
in  any  circuit  of  1,000  miles,  twice  this  speed  being  assured  in  circuits  of  500 
miles.  In  circuite  of  3,000  mile  about  500  words  per  minute  can  be  sent,  as  against 
60  words,  which  is  about  the  limit  of  the  present  nand  system  now  in  use. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  Gk)vemment  that  persists  in  carrying  its  mails  by 
a  slow  conveyance  in  preference  to  a  fast  one.  No  valid  reason  can  be  advanced 
why  a  letter  should  be  delayed  27  hours  between  W^hington  and  Chicago,  when 
it  can  be  telegraphed  and  delivered  by  a  postman  within  an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  25 
cents  "per  100  words  by  day  or  200  words  by  night. 

The  change  from  train  to  the  telegraph  as  a  means  of  carrying  letters  is  quite 
imperative,  and  fully  as  warrantable,  as  was  the  substitution  of  the  train  for  the 
stagecoach  many  years  ago. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  pay  25  cente  to 
gain  27  hours  between  Washington  and  Chicago?  The  same  argument  maybe 
applied  to  the  mails  between  all  other  large  cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
mails  between  Europe  and  China  could  be  telegraphed  between  New  York  and  San 
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Francisco,  effecting  a  saving  of  6  days.  Letters  for  towns  adjacent  to  the  large 
cities  throughoat  tne  country  could  be  telegraphed  to  the  nearest  point  reached 
by  the  Machine  system.  New8j)aper  reports  would  all  go  by  tins  system  on 
account  of  the  immense  decrease  in  cost  and  the  lightning  speed  of  transmission. 
Correspondence  generally  would  immediately  undergo  a  complete  change,  and 
the  public  would  at  once  begin  to  reap  the  advantages  of  letter  telegraphy,  which 
must  surely  come  through  Government  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  recent  improvements  in  Machine  telegraphy. 

The  above  system  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  approved.  It  was  not  only 
operated  successfully  4  weeks  consecutively  over  a  wiie  1,027  miles  long  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  but  it  was  subjected  to  a  seiies  of  eminently  successful 
practical  tests  by  experts.  Every  claim  made  for  it  can  thus  be  verified  by  incon- 
trovertible proofs.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have  a  joint  committee 
appointed  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  investigate  all  improvements  in 
Machine  telegraphy,  and  to  report  the  result  of  said  investigation  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  all  bosh  what  Mr.  Clark  says  in  regard  to  recent  inventions.  The  Western 
Union  is  not  favorable  to  new  inventions,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
man  to  have  a  new  invention  tried  by  the  Western  Union.  A  man  goes  to  the 
Western  Union  and  says:  "  I  have  a  new  invention;  I  want  you  to  try  it." 

The  Western  Union  says,  "  Will  you  give  it  to  me?" 

"No." 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  control?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  you  can't  try  it." 

Whether  that  invention  is  a  valuable  one  or  not  nobody  can  tell. 

There  are  plenty  of  improvements  in  recent  years  in  telegraphy,  as  anyone  can 
find  out  if  he  will  read  the  GflBcial  Gazette  of  the  Patent  Office  regularly,  but  the 
existing  companies  secure  them  by  purchase  (I  don't  mean  that  they  secure  all  of 
them,  fcr  if  it  be  one  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  they  will  not  bother  with  it)  and 
at  once  lock  them  up  in  their  safes  and  thereby  deprive  the  public  of  the  great 
benefits  ^at  they  would  reap  if  they  were  put  into  general  use.  If  the  existing 
telegraph  companies  would  put  in  use  some  of  the  recent  improvements  they  now 
IK>88ess,  there  would  be  such  a  howl  from  the  public  at  large  for  cheaper  tolls 
that  the  companies  would  be  comi)elled  to  reduce  the  tariff  more  than  one-half  of 
the  present  rate,  and  thereby  cut  off  their  enormous  dividends. 

No;  they  do  not  intend  to  use  them  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  They  would 
rather  have  their  large  dividend  and  continue  with  their  power  to  rob  at  their 
pleasure  by  unreasonable  charges  all  those  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  tele- 
graph. Are  not  the  people  of  this  country  as  capable  of  conducting  a  Gk)vem- 
ment-owned  telegraph  as  those  of  all  European  countries?  A  vast  majority  of 
the  public  demands  that  a  business  which  touches  the  press,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  and  the  commercial  operations  of  the  entire  nation  at  almost  every 
point  should  no  longer  remain  in  private  hands. 

The  International  Tyx)ographical  Union,  which  I  represent,  is  asking  the  Gtov- 
emment  to  control  the  telegraph  in  order  that  its  membership  may  be  benefited. 
As  I  said  before,  we  have  a  selfish  motive.  II  these  twin  monopolies  are  desti*oyed, 
all  the  papers  throughout  the  land  will  be  able  to  get  the  press  reports  on  even 
terms.  Ir  the  Government  reassumes  the  operation  of  the  telegi*aph  it  will  at 
once  adopt  some  one  of  the  recent  inventions  similar  to  machine  telegraphy,  and 
can  offer  the  existing  press  associations  low  rates — not  more  than  one-half  what 
they  are  now — and  still  have  a  revenue  to  the  Government,  with  the  promise  that 
they  will  allow  any  and  all  papers  to  have  the  service  on  equal  terms.  That  is 
the  main  thing  that  my  organization  is  striving  for.  And  I  know,  and  you  know, 
if  the  Government  adopts  this  course  it  will  not  do  as  the  Western  Union  is  doing. 
It  will  at  once  put  into  general  use  some  of  the  recent  inventions  whereby  it  can 
furnish  the  service  at  greatly  reduced  rates  over  what  they  are  to-day.  There 
are  more  ways  than  one  of  killing  a  dog.  The  press  associations  will  stick  to  the 
Western  Union  until  they  see  something  cheaper,  and  then  they  will  be  willing 
to  drop  it.  They  are  afraid  to  say  anything  at  the  present  time.  The  Western 
Union  holds  them  under  its  thumb  ana  has  dictated  to  them  for  years,  and  still 
Mr.  Clark,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union,  comes  before  this  commission 
and  makes  the  statement  that  the  Western  Union  never  did  discriminate,  and 
that  he  never  knew  that  the  Associated  Press  was  a  monopoly  and  that  it  dia- 
criminated.  God  knows  that  it  is  its  stock  in  trade  to  discriminate.  If  it  did 
not,  the  organization  which  I  am  representing  here  to-day  would  not  be  making 
the  fight  it  nas  made  for  several  years. 
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I  hope  this  commission  will  consider  well  all  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  on  this 
snbject,  and  trust  that  it  will  see  its  way  clear  to  recommend  to  Congress  this 
coming  session  that  a  8i)ecial  committee  of  5  Senators  and  5  Representatives  be 
appointed  to  investi^te  recent  improvements  in  telegraphy,  and  to  report  the 
result  of  such  investigation  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter.  This  much  I  do 
hope  this  commission  will  do.  The  Western  Union  would  not  refuse  to  hire  that 
committee  a  line  in  order  to  try  inventions,  which  they  most  assuredly  would  do 
with  a  private  citizen. 

With  this  I  conclude  my  general  statement. 

I  have  a  statement  as  regards  this  machine  telegraphy,  the  cost  of  a  line  from 
Washington  to  New  York;  that  is,  the  expense  of  a  fine  carrying  280,000  words 
daily  and  nightly  per  month,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  fine. 

(Reading:)  ''The  actual  cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  telegraphing  280,000 
words,  dauy  or  nightly,  between  New  York  and  Washing^n  would  oe,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  line: 

28  perforators,  working  7  hours  daily,  at  $30  per  month $18, 820 

27  copyists,  at  $50 , 16,600 

Telegraph  paper,  at  5  cents  per  1,000  words 5,096 

4  telegraphers,  at  $80 3,840 

2  helpers,  at  $20 480 

Rent  of  4  offices..- 5,800 

Fuel,  fights,  etc 1,000 

Stationery  and  incidentals 1,000 

Total  cost 46,236 

•* Or  5  cents  for  100  words — one-half  mill  per  word." 

[The  witness  thereupon  produced  certain  pax)ers  bearing  upon  the  question  in 
hand,  which  are  printed  as  an  exhibit  at  the  close  of  his  testimony.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  claimed  in  your  statement,  if  I  understand 
it  correctly,  that  the  telegraphic  service  in  foreign  countries  is  cheai>er  than  the 
service  given  in  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  evidence  given  to  this  commission ,  considering  the  extent  of  territory  and 
the  fact  that  onlv  tne  bare  message  is  paid  for  here  and  not  the  address  ana  sig- 
nature, is  that  the  difference  is  m  favor  of  the  United  States.  Have  you  gone 
into  a  comparison  on  that  basis? — ^A.  They  do  charge  over  there  and  we  do  not 
here,  but  the  limit  of  messa^s  generaUy  falls  below  10  words,  and  they  are  based 
upon  a  cent  a  word.  For  instance,  in  England  1  cent  a  word,  and  the  charge 
would  bring  it  up  to  about  15  cents  for  15  words.  That  would  take  in  the  address 
and  the  signature,  while  in  this  country,  of  course,  they  only  charge  for  the 
bare  messa^,  which  would  be  10  words  or  less,  not  counting  the  signature.  But 
t^ng  it  right  through  and  through,  it  will  even  itself  up  year  in  and  year  out, 
month  in  and  month  out.  It  is  a  great  deal  cheax)er  than  it  is  here.  Thev  do  not 
consider  distances  over  there,  and  we  should  not  here.  I  befieve  that  the  same 
system  should  prevail  here  that  prevails  there,  the  same  thing  that  pertains  to  our 
Fost-office  Department;  that  there  ought  to  be  a  uniform  rate  tor  messages  through- 
out this  country.  While  lots  of  people  that  are  advocating  Government  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  the  telegraph,  some  advocate  a  uniform  rate  between  certain 
sections,  and  then  from  that  another  uniform  rate,  so  that  everybody  could  know 
what  the  rates  would  be.  And  I  do  believe  that  if  the  Govei-nment  owned  and 
controlled  and  operated  the  telegraph  of  this  country  and  adopted  some  of  the 
recent  inventions — there  may  be  something  a  great  deal  better  than  this  Ander- 
son's machine  telegraph — ^they  could  reduce  the  rate  so  they  could  make  it  a  uni- 
form rate  throughout  this  country. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  attention  to  the  zone  system  of  telegraphy? — ^A.  No; 
not  recently.  A  few  years  ago,  when  we  were  more  actively  engaged  at  this  mat- 
ter than  we  are  now,  when  we  were  more  in  touch  with  it,  we  did  have  the  zone 
part  down,  but  I  could  not  explain  that  satisfactorily  now. 

Q.  Your  idea,  if  I  catch  it,  then,  is  that  the  distance  should  not  be  considered 
in  telegraphy  any  more  than  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  Is  that  it? — ^A.  Yes; 
for  tlus  reason,  that  the  telegraph  company  have  their  lines  up  from  Maine  to 
California.  They  hire  their  operators  for  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  those  opera- 
tors are  supposed  to  get  their  pay,  although  it  is  meager,  whether  they  work  or 
play;  and  it  does  not  cost  the  Western  Union  Company  or  any  other  company, 
nor  the  Government,  if  it  took  hold  of  it,  one  cent  more  t'o  send  a  message  from 
here  to  San  Francisco,  notwithstanding  they  say  so,  than  it  would  to  send  one 
from  here  to  Alexandria.    The  wires  are  up  and  are  in  working  order,  and  they 
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make  it  pay.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  telegraph  business  of  this  country  is 
done  within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles  of  New  York,  and  those  rates  will  pay 
what  they,  call  the  long  haul.    The  short  haul  wiU  pay  for  the  long  haul. 

Q.  Tou  have  made  certain  statements  in  direct  opposition  to  certain  statements 
made  by  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  The  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  if  I  remem- 
ber, presented  certain  tables  or  statements  to  substantiate  their  claims.  Have 
you  any  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claims  you  make  further  than  what  is  given 
here  in  your  statement? — A.  I  have  not  anything  here  with  me. 

Q.  It  IS  probably  well  that  something  of  that  sort  should  be  submitted.— A.  Tou 
say  that  they  have  some  statements? 

Q.  They  msclaim  any  discrimination,  and  they  xK)6itively  state  that  all  parties 
are  served  under  equal  circumstances  with  equal  service. — A.  And  that  there  is 
no  monopoly  in  the  new  service?  That  is  our  main  point;  that  is  our  committee's 
main  point. 

Q.  They  claim  that  there  is  no  preference  ^ven  to  any  combination  that  would 
not  be  given  to  any  other  combination  or  individuals  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  that  equal  service  is  offered  to  everybody  now  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.— A.  But  it  is  known,  as  I  say  in  my  statement,  that  just  as  soon  as 
you  would  start  to  organize  a  company,  just  so  soon  you  would  find  out  the  stump 
you  were  running  against.  If  I  was  worth  |2,000,000  and  wanted  to  start  a  news- 
paper in  Washington,  I  could  not  get  the  press  news;  I  would  have  to  get  specials, 
and  the  expense  would  be  so  far  g^reater  than  the  others  that  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  me.  I  could  not  get  the  press  association  dispatches  unless  the  papers  here 
agreed  to  it,  and  the  papers  here  are  combined  together  and  agi'ee  not  to  do  it; 
wnereas  if  the  Qovemment  should  own  and  control  the  teleg[raph  and  reduce  the 
rates  and  say,  "Here,  we  will  give  you  these  special  rates  if  your  organization 
will  give  the  same  reports  to  any  and  all  pax>ers  on  equal  terms,"  they  would  all 
come  to  it;  they  would  leave  the  Western  Union,  but  they  are  afraid  to  leave  it 
now. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Illinois  decision  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  v.  The 
Associated  Press?  Was  not  that  to  the  effect  that  the  Associated  Ftess  should 
serve  all  papers  alike?— -A.  They  do  not  serve  them  all.  If  Mr.  Harris  and  myself 
should  start  a  paper  here,  we  could  not  get  the  service  of  the  press  unless  the 
other  pax)er8  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  decision  in  Illinois  directly  in  opposition  to  your  statement? — 
A.  Yes,  but  the  Inter-Ocean  case  was  a  peculiar  one,  but  it  does  not  work  out. 
As  I  said,  if  we  should  start  our  plant  in  any  city  in  this  country  where  the  asso- 
ciation has  a  foothold,  we  can  not  get  the  press  aisx>atches  unless  we  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  established  papers. 

Q.  The  Inter-Ocean  forced  the  Associated  Press  to  give  it  the  dispatches,  did  it 
not? — ^A.  It  is  said  that  it  did.  Of  course,  there  are  peculiar  influences  which 
come  up  in  different  sections  of  the  country  that  make  things  come  around  some- 
times to  your  way  of  thinking. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  know  something  more  about  this  machine 
system  and  who  controls  it;  who  owns  it  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the  Oovem- 
ment  could  get  possession  of  it?~A.  That  would  be  rather  a  hard  matter  for  me 
to  state  who  owns  it.    I  have  an  idea  that  the  Western  Union  owns  it  to-day. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  saw  this  system  in  operation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  no  other  press  association 
except  the  Associated  Press? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  believe  there  are  8  of  them. 

S.  What  are  they? — A.  Associated  Press,  Scripps-McRae,  and  Laffan  Bureau. 
.  Then  there  are  other  combinations  that  are  receiving  the  news? — A.  Yes: 
but  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  Associated  Press.  The  Associated  Press  is  the 
father  of  them  all.    They  are  the  whole  shooting  match  of  this  country. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  question  I  wanted  to  brin^  up.  Now>  Major,  as  I  have  got 
to  go,  will  you  kindly  take  charge  of  the  committee? 

The  Witness.  In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  me  here,  I  will 
read  a  little  document  that  I  have  and  also  a  letter  following  it,  without  giving 
the  names;  I  do  not  desire  to  give  the  names. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  ought  to  give  the  names,  if  you  give  it  at  all. 

The  Witness.  I  can  give  you  the  answer 

Mr.  Farquhar  (interruptmg).  We  do  not  care  about  the  matter  as  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  if  you  will  only  give  the  signature  of  the  man  who  makes  the 
statement. 
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The  Witness.  It  is  addressed  to  me.    I  do  not  hold  back  my  name.    (Beading:) 

"  New  York,  Febnmry  18, 1895. 
A.  L.  Randall, 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Government  Ownership  and  Control  of  Telegraphs, 
Washingtony  D.  C, 

**  SiB:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  at  oar  interview  of  to-dav  asking  as  to  what  my 
position  woala  be  regarding  the  disposal  of  machine  telegraphy  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  about  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  committee  to  examine  thoroughly  into  the  merits  of  this  system, 
and  to  preclude  the  premature  disposition  of  these  patents,  thus  rendering  abortive 
all  efforts  heretofore  made  or  to  be  made  by  your  association  looking  to  Government 
control  of  telegraphs,  I  would  say  that  my  plain  du^  in  the  premises,  as  I  fully 
explained  to  you,  is  an  absolute  disposition  of  all  tnese  patents  to  the  highest 
bidder;  but  recognizinfi:  the  fact  that  the  union  as  represented  by  you  has  done 
much  preliminary  work,  and  in  view  of  the  possible  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
by  this  Congress,  I  am  willing  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  reasonable  way  con- 
sistent with  the  position  I  am  obliged  to  take. 

"As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  this  resolution  is  adopted  by  either  or  both 
Houses,  your  union  will  urge  that  control  of  a  wire  be  obtained  by  contract  or 
otherwise  between  New  York  and  Washington,  and  a  series  of  verv  exhaustive 
tests  of  this  system  undertaken,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  eventually  from  this 
committee  a  report  favoring  the  position  of  your  association,  viz,  that  this  system 
should  be  owned  by,  or  at  least  controlled  by  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  to  you  now  that  if  you  succeed  in  passing  this  resolution  and  obtain 
control  of  a  wire,  and  will  promptly  proceed  to  the  making  of  these  tests  (which 
must  be  exhaustive  in  everv  narticular) ,  I  will  lock  up  any  dis];>06ition  of  these 
patents  during  the  term  of  the  coming  Congress,  but  no  longer,  reserving  the 
right,  however,  if  circumstances  permit  to  dispose  of  these  intents  to  anyone  who 
may  bid  for  the  same,  with  a  reserving  clause  that  whoever  takes  the  title  to  the 
same  is  precluded  from  transferring  them  to  any  existing  telegraph  company; 
and  that  they  shall  execute  an  agreement  to  put  this  system  in  pubbc  use  as  rap- 
idl^r  as  they  consistentiy  can.  But  no  disposition  of  these  patents  during  this 
period  shall  be  entertained  or  consummated  by  me  until  ample  notice  has  been 
given  to  your  association  of  my  intention. 

"  I  confess  frankly  to  having  no  special  interest  in  the  aim  and  object  of  your 
committee  in  this  matter,  but  if  this  resolution  is  passed  you  can  further  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  your  association  in  no  better  way  than  by  entertaining  the 
proposition  I  made  to  you  of  taking  an  option  on  these  intents,  either  in  the  name 
of  your  association  or  by  such  parties  as  your  association  can  control,  to  purchase 
them  at  a  fixed  sum  and  thereby  have  absolute  control  of  the  entire  system  in 
your  own  hands  to  use  and  dispose  of  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  to  the 
oest  interests  of  those  whom  you  represent. 

*'  Very  truly,  etc.,  W.  L.  Craig,  Executor, 

*'  P.  S. — This  letter  is  misrely  an  index  to  the  present  situation,  as  I  understand 
it,  previous  to  the  introduction  or  passage  of  any  resolution  in  Congress.  In  case 
the  resolution  is  x>assed,  I  thmk  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  a  legal  document  should 
be  executed  by  us  upon  terms  that  are  mutually  satisfactory,  with  an  absolute 
condition  that  pending  a  report  and  a  final  disposition  of  the  same  in  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  no  sale  or  disposition  of  the  intents  should  be  x>ermitted.'* 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  EiiNNEDT.)  That  was  evidentiy^written  by  the  party  who  had  con- 
trol or  that  patent  there  as  owner  of  it? — A.  He  was  executor. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  party  is  known?— A.  No  doubt 
that  Brother  Marean  (Washington  manager  of  the  Western  Union)  knows  it. 

Q.  Why  not  give  it  to  the  commission?  Are  you  violating  any  confidence? — 
A.  No:  his  name  is  W.  L.  Oaig,  son  of  the  old  gentieman. 

A  second  letter  is  as  follows  [reading] : 

"  New  York,  Feibruary  27, 1895. 
"A.  L.  Randall,  Esq., 

•*  ^15  First  street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  your  return  from  Washington,  and 
can  only  trust  that  you  reached  there  safely.  There  are  parties  here  that 
approacned  me  yesterday  in  the  matter  of  this  machine  telegrapn,  but  whom  they 
represent  and  whether  outsiders  or  some  existing  telegraph  company  I  can  not  say. 
Upon  my  notifying  them  that  I  could  entertain  no  proposition  until  after  the  15th 
of  March,  they  returned  to-day  and  were  quite  persistent  in  their  endeavors  to 
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find  out  what,  if  any,  programme  I  had  in  view.  1  hope  that  you  may  be  sac* 
cessful  in  this  matter,  and  I  wish  very  much  that  you  would  wire  me  of  the 
result,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  not  later  than  the  day  Congress 
adjourns. 

'*  Very  truly,  W.  L.  Cbaig,  Executor," 

I  think  I  wrote  the  gentleman  a  letter  about  a  month  later  than,  that,  and  he 

wrote  me  that  he  thought  that  a  campaign  of  education  was  too slow  for  him, 

and  he  was  willing  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  Then  I  wrote  to  him  about  a 
month  after  that  again  on  the  same  subject  in  a  different  wav,  but  I  was  com- 
pletely snubbed;  I  never  had  an  answer.  I  have  met  the  gentleman  twice,  and 
ne  is  head  man  of  the  health  department  of  New  York  City. 

Q.  You  say  you  believe  the  Western  Union  probably  owns  this  patent? — ^A. 
I  believe  honestly,  but  I  can  not  prove  it.  Mr.  Craig  said  to  me:  **  Mr.  Randal], 
I  have  no  8ymx)athy  with  ansrthing  my  father  had  to  do  with  this,  and  I  will  sell 
this  to  the  man  that  will  give  me  the  most;  and  as  quick  as  he  can  give  it,  he  will 
get  it." 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquha.r.)  Who  was  the  inventor  of  this  system? — ^A.  Anderson 
was  tne  inventor.  Mr.  Ajiderson  is  dead.  His  wife  owns  a  third  interest,  and 
D.  H.  Craig  furnished  the  money  and  got  the  controlling  interest,  and  this  is  Mr. 
Craig's  son  who  is  executor  and  has  charge  of  it. 

Q.  How  complete  are  the  patents  on  this  telegraph? — ^A.  The  last  of  10  patents 
was  issued  in  1895.  To  use  the  slang  phrase,  it  is  a  * '  lulu  bird. "  After  I  returned 
from  New  York  I  took  occasion  to  bunt  up  Brother  Marean  at  his  house  where 
he  would  have  plenty  of  time.  I  took  this  matter  to  show  it  to  him  one  ni^ht 
about  10  o'clock  [producing  paper] .  There  is  the  one.  That  is  the  i)erf oration 
of  a  message  that  £  dictated  over  an  artificial  circuit  to  the  president  of  our  inter- 
national body.  Of  course,  you  can  not  read  it.  That  is  the  perforated  part,  and 
that  is  the  way  that  came  on  the  other  end  in  the  Morse  characters  [producing 
book  and  showing  diagram] .  This  is  the  instrument  here.  There  is  the  trans- 
mitter. You  perforate  here  with  the  machine  like  a  typewriter  and  you  use  it  the 
same  way,  and  it  unrolls  from  a  roll  and  rolls  up  as  it  is  x)erf orated,  just  as  this 
matter  is  here,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  through  with  your  message  you  put  it  up 
under  this  part  here.  What  I  saw  was  on  an  artificial  circuit,  but  we  nave  the 
evidence  of  the  experts  that  saw  this  work  from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  all  lands 
of  weather,  and  saw  it  do  a  thousand  words  a  minute.  That  is  the  receiver  over 
there.  I  stood  right  there  and  watched  that;  it  was  about  as  far  as  from  here  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  from  me  to  the  transmitter.  That  was  no  longer  than  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Well,  to  sum  up  on  this  Anderson  patent,  then,  does 
the  International  Typographical  Union  or  your  committee  intend  to  take  any  fur- 
ther action  before  Congress  about  this  Anderson  patent? — ^A.  Our  idea  was  that 
if  we  could  get  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  and  appoint  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate this  system  that  we  would  go  to  the  Western  Union  and  hire  a  wire.  I  went 
to  Brother  Marean  in  1895  and  asked  him  the  price  of  a  wire  from  here  to  New 
York,  and  I  found  I  could  not  get  it  unless  I  used  his  instrument;  could  not  secure 
it  with  any  other  instrument.  We  were  going  to  attempt  to  form  a  little  press 
association  to  run  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  and  educating  the 
people  in  machine  telegraphy,  and  thought  we  could  get  enough  news  to  drop  off 
at  Wilmington,  Philadelpnia,  and  Trenton  to  contribute  to  the  extension  of  this 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  have  it  in  effect  so  that  everybody  would 
come  to  see  it  and  give  it  a  little  showing  through  the  country.  That  was  our 
object.  But  Mr.  Marean  said  no;  that  if  we  did  not  use  his  instruments  he  would 
refuse  to  give  us  a  wire. 

Mr.  Marean.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct,  because  I  know  our  leased  wires  are 
used  for  those  purposes. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  no;  I  am  talking  honestly  about  what  you  told  me  dovm  in 
your  telegraph  office  in  1895.    Do  you  not  recollect? 

Mr.  Marean.  We  lease  wires  for  doing  business  in  competition  with  the  others. 

The  Witness.  Did  you  not  tell  me  I  could  not  put  any  instruments  but  your 
own  on  that?    You  have  forgotten  that. 

Mr.  Marean.  There  was  a  company  that  Abner  McKinley  was  connected  with 
for  a  few  months 

The  Witness.  I  have  seen  that  worked,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  present  operation  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph,  the  rate  now  is  speeded  up  to  60  words  a  minute? — A.  That  is  their 
hi^est  limit  when  they  use  the  Wheatstone. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  of  more  speed  under  the 
present  plan? — ^A.  No;  there  is  not  unless  they  adopt  some  other  invention. 
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Q.  Then  yoor  idea  is  that  you  see  in  these  patents  a  speedier  s^rstem  and  one 
just  cs  accurate  as  the  Wheatstone  if  applied.  But  you  have  no  positive  practical 
knowledge,  have  you,  that  this  Anderson  system  can  be  adopted  by  the  Western 
Union? — ^A.  I  have  only  experts*  testimony.  I  have  experts*  testimony  that  gave 
it  a  trial  for  one  month  between  New  York  and  Chicago;  that  is  all.  I  will  sub- 
mit that  report;  but  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  the  press  reports  they  do  not  use 
this  tape  here  [indicating] .  They  take  a  page  length,  line  under  line.  That  was 
done  on  the  same  machine,  and  it  can  be  done  on  the  same  straight  line,  and  for 

Sress  reports,  all  that  the  compositor  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  learn  the 
lorse  alphabet.  Then  he  could  set  it  up  better  than  he  could  with  the  ordinary 
manuscript,  and  he  could  set  it  up  without  making  an  error.  W  hen  the  papers 
adopted  tne  type-setting  machines  every  compositor  had  to  learn  to  operate  them, 
and  it  would  not  be  any  more  for  him  to  learn  this  than  to  learn  the  keys  on  the 
board,  and  after  the  printers  once  learned  it  they  wotdd  have  it  down.  Mr. 
Marean,  have  you  seen  that? 

Mr.  Marean.  That  would  not  x)ermit  the  telegraphic  editing  of  the  dispatches. 

The  Witness.  He  can  edit  that  the  same  as  any  copy;  he  can  cut  out  there,  and 
he  can  take  it  and  write  it  there  either  way — scratch  out  or  add  to.  That  would 
not  interfere.  That  can  be  used  in  case  of  press  reports,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
any  expense  to  copy  it  to  the  Government  or  the  Western  Union  if  they  would  put 
that  system  in  eflfect— if  they  had  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  found  out  whether  under  the  present  plan  of  the 
Western  Union  they  can  cheapen  their  tariflf?— A.  They  could  cheapen  it.  You 
mean  with  the  systems  that  they  are  using? 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  exactly  as  it  stands. — ^A.  The  ones  that  they  are  using  and  not 
the  ones  that  they  have  locked  up? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  of  their  own.    I  can  not  tell  that  and  you  can  not. 

Q.  Wliat  are  the  present  limits?— A.  Oh,  60  words  a  minute  is  the  extreme  they 
can  go  with  the  modes  they  use  at  the  present  time.  That  is  the  extreme  limit 
they  can  go.  They  fall  down  to  15  and  25  words,  but  with  circumstances  and 
weather  favorable  they  can  go  to  60  words  with  the  Wheatstone  patent. 

Q.  Would  you  say  with  the  present  system  their  rates  are  reasonable,  consider- 
ing the  expense  of  operating  their  present  lines? — ^A.  No;  certainly  I  do  not.  The 
trouble  is,  they  have  ^ot  to  keep  up  all  this  watered  stock,  to  strike  a  dividend, 
and  if  they  would  eliminate  the  water,  they  would  make  more  money.  They  are 
making  money  anyway  with  the  water,  but  I  am  claiming  if  they  would  use  some 
of  the  recent  inventions,  they  could  make  considerable  reduction  both  in  commer- 
cial and  press  reports.  * 

Q.  What  connection  have  these  press  associations  with  the  Western  Union;  any 
at  all,  or  are  they  just  separate  commercial  bodies? — A.  There  is  a  deal  there  we 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know? — ^A.  We  do  not  know;  no.  We  have  ideas,  of  course,  but 
that  is  not  what  you  want  to  get — our  ideas. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  country  press  being  able  to  get  these  dispatches,  even 
weekly  xxapers,  the  day  of  publication,  the  latest  dispatches.  Who  would  collect 
those  dispatches?— A.  The  statement  I  made  was  that  if  the  Government  took  this 
machine  telegraph  system  or  some  other  recent  ones  that  were  better — ^but  even 
though  they  were  t  >  take  that  and  make  a  proposition  to  the  Associated  Press  to 
cut  rates  down  to  so  much,  naming  a  figure  where  it  could  be  almost  half  a  mill, 
providing  that  association  should  give  all  newspapers,  dailies  and  weeklies, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  the  same  news  on  equal 
terms,  the  Ajssociated  Press  would  accept  the  arrangement,  and  by  affecting  this 
change  we  would  break  up  that  twin  monopoly,  as  it  now  exists,  as  I  believe, 
between  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  still  maintain  and  keep  up  the  Associated  Press 
service  only  at  a  cheaper  rate  on  account  of  cheaper  appliances? — A.  It  would  not 
be  a  monojKjly  then;  everybody  could  get  it.  if  I  was  out  in  a  country  town 
between  here  and  Alexandria  and  had  a  dry-goods  box  and  an  Army  press  I  could 
get  as  many  words  as  I  desired  and  pay  the  same  rate  I  would  x>ay  between  New 
York  and  WasMngton. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  is  the  same  contention  of  that  legislative  committee, 
that  they  shall  furnish  them  service  at  a  cheap,  reasonable  rate  so  that  general 
intelligence,  market  reports,  and  everything  of  that  kind  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
newspapers  at  a  mucn  cheaper  rate  than  they  get  it  now?  Practically  that  is 
where  you  stand. — ^A.  That  is  what  my  committee  is  in  existence  for. 

y.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  any  new  paper  to  get  into  the  Associated  Press 
in  the  city  of  Washington? — A.  None  can  get  in. 

Q.  Provided  the  association  were  willing  to  let  you  in,  I  mean. — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  know. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  privilege  was  ever  offered  to  you  for? — A.  We  tried 
to  get  it  when  we  started  the  Times.  The  Times  was  started  here  by  our  local 
or^nization.  I  was  chairman  of  the  mass  meeting  that  brought  that  paper  into 
existence,  and  appointed  the  first  committee  on  ways  and  means.  We  tried  to 
get  the  telegrapn  news  and  we  could  not.  At  that  time  there  was  a  fight,  fortu- 
nately, between  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press.  The  Star  had  both 
concessions  and  for  both  morning  and  evening.  They  did  pot  use  the  morning 
concession,  and  gave  it  to  us  and  let  us  use  the  matter.  We  got  the  matter  as 
long  as  we  had  the  morning  Times,  but  when  we  started  the  evening  Times  they 
shut  us  out. 

Q.  At  what  rate  did  you  get  in? — A.  They  paid  $25  a  night  as  long  as  they  used 
the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  how  much  it  takes  to 
get  into  the  association  in  other  cities? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  I  do  not  recollect  now,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  heard 
was  true  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  jovL  think  that  you  can  not  get  news  service  of  any  kind  unless  those 
that  are  in  the  local  membership  vote  you  in? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  understood; 
you  have  got  to  ^et  in  that  way. 

Q.  It  is  exclusive?— A.  Yes.  If  the  Star  and  the  Post  say  you  can  not  come  in 
here,  yor^  can  not  come  in  here;  you  can  not  come  in  here  either  morning  or 
afternoon.    You  can  get  speciids. 

Q.  The  local  papers  have  the  right  to  name  their  ovm  terms? — ^A.  As  far  as  I 
know  they  have  the  right  to  name  the  terms.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  name 
the  prices  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  they  name  them,  or  ever  have  named  them? — 
A.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  do. 

Q.  Does  the  Associated  Press  in  some  capacity  name  the  terms,  whether  in  the 
local  committee  or  in  the  general  committee? — ^A.  That  I  could  not  answer  posi- 
tively; I  could  not  answer  that  positively.    I  think  it  is  done  both  ways. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  a  round  sum  at  all,  or  any  proposition  that  has  been 
offered  to  get  into  this  association  and  which  has  failed,  could  you? — A.  No;  the 
time  we  started  the  Times  we  did  not  make  up  any  round  sum.  Printers  as  a 
general  thing  have  not  a  surplus  of  money,  and  they  did  not  have  any  big  monev 
to  pay  out  on  any  such  matter.  We  went  there  to  try  and  get  the  telegraph 
news  and  we  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  report  until  they  made  it  an  evening 
paper,  and  when  they  made  it  an  eveniuffpaper  then  the  Star  shut  us  out. 

Q.  The  case  stands  in  this  way,  then.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  furnishes 
the  lines  for  canying  the  information;  the  Associated  Press  assembles  or  collects 
that  information,  and  anyone  ffoing  into  the  newsx)aper  business  has  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Associated  Press  before  he  gets  any  of  that  news? — A.  Yes;  and  it 
has  been  proved. 

(^.  Ana  you  say  that  the  conditions  and  the  rates  in  these  local  associations  in 
cities  are  such  that  it  would  cost  a  man  as  much  to  ^et  into  the  association  as  to 
start  his  newspaper? — A.  Yes;  but  in  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  cases  they  would 
not  give  you  a  show  even  if  you  would  raise  the  money. 

Q.  But  if  they  would? — A.  It  would  be  too  large  for  a  man  unless  he  had  a  large 
surplus  to  go  in — and  another  thing  vrith  the  Associated  Press,  it  has  been  proven 
before  comndttees  of  Congress,  and  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that  if  one 
paper  should  get  to  advocating  x)ostal  telegraph  and  Qovemment  ownership  and 
control  of  the  telegraph  in  different  branches  that  the  Western  Union  would  take 
and  put  the  screws  dovm  on  the  paper,  and  say,  **  Here,  if  you  do  not  stop  that  we 
will  take  the  news  away  from  you."  And  the  paper  would  stop.  I  have  heard 
of  lots  of  cases  of  that  kind,  but  this  I  know  to  be  a  fact.  A  cerbain  correspondent 
was  sending  matter  to  a  paper  of  his,  and  it  happened  to  be  that  he  had  been  drop- 
ping in  and  giving  his  matter  to  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  It  was  only  a 
few  days  until  the  Western  Union  came  soliciting  his  matter,  and  wanted  him  to 
^ve  them  half  of  it.  He  told  them  no;  that  the  Postal  suited  him  better  becau<-e 
it  was  handier,  and  he  said,  '*  I  guess  I  vail  keep  right  on  with  the  Postal."  Well, 
it  was  only  a  few  days,  as  I  recollect,  that  this  correspondent  was  notified  from 
headquarters  that  **  You  must  give  the  Western  Union  half  of  your  work  from 
this  pax)er."  They  put  the  screws  to  him.  It  was  not  but  a  little  while  longer 
that  he  got  a  notice  from  headquarters  again,  saying,  "You  must  give  all  your 
work  to  the  Western  Union."  Put  the  screws  to  them  again.  And  that  is  the 
way  they  have  done  to  papers  to  crowd  them  out  and  push  them  dovm — ^papers 
that  have  been  advocating  Government  telegraph  in  some  form  or  other. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  rates  to  other  associations  than  the  Associated 
Press  are  the  same — ^that  is,  that  they  ffive  equally  as  good  rates,  for  instance,  to 
the  Scripps-McRae? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Or  tne  Laffan  Bureau? — A.  I  do  not  know;  they  keep  their  dealings  to  them- 
selves. 

Q.  What  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  of  the  laid-by  messages — whether 
the  laying  by  of  domestic  or  family  or  general  messages  is  done  purposely  to  let 
through  commercial  or  brokerage  messages  have  precedence? — A.  In  answer  to 
that  question,  take  the  business  centers  like  New  York  and  Chicago  and  places  of 
that  kind.  Between  9  o'clock  and  3  the  work  of  the  brokers  and  speculators  gen- 
erally is  tremendous.  The  Western  Union  is  in  this  business  for  money.  We 
have  got  to  bear  that  in  mind.  They  are  lending  their  wires  to  anybody  for 
money,  and  they  lease  the  wires  between  those  hours.  They  own  those  wires, 
but  the  brokers  and  speculators  do  not  have  those  wires  as  a  general  thing  after 
8  p.  m.  They  use  them  between  9  and  3  p.m.,  and  the  other  wires  that  are  not 
leased  to  those  brokers  are  overcrowded  and  the  messages  have  got  to  lay  by;  and 
as  soon  as  8  p.  m.  arrives  and  the  brokers'  lease  runs  out  for  that  day  they  man 
the  wires  and  they  unload  those  desks  which  were  full  of  matter,  ordering  them 
to  take  their  turn.  Just  like  I  saw  in  some  statement  before  the  House  Post-OflBce 
and  Post-Roads  Committee  several  years  ago,  where  some  gentleman — ^it  gave  his 
name,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  now — ^telegraphed  from  New  York  City  to  Ter- 
rence  V.  Powderly  at  Scranton  that  he  would  be  there  at  11  o'clqck  that  evening, 
and  he  left  New  York  about  20  minutes  after  he  telegraphed. .  He  got  to  Terrence 
V.  Powderly 's  house  and  had  been  sitting  there  for  20  minutes  at  Scranton, Pa., 
before  the  message  arrived.  That  was  a  case  where  the  message  was  laid  by. 
It  was  proven  though  this  committee  that  there  were  several  instances  of  that 
Idnd.  The  gentleman  had  arrived  at  Mr.  Powderly's  house  20  minutes  before  the 
Western  Umon  message  came  notifying  Mr.  Powderly  that  he  would  arrive  that 
night. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark  was  questioned  on  that  point  very  fully  before  this  commission, 
and  he  gave  the  commission  to  understand  that  the  facilities  were  so  sufficient 
that  the  remedy  would  be  simple. — A.  It  is  almost  impossible  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  to  get  them  out  when  Congress  is  in  session. 

If  Mr.  Clark  made  that  statement,  he  knows  very  well  that  the  Western  Union 
can  not  handle  the  work  at  times  with  its  slow  way  of  handling — that  is,  in  cities 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  Lots  of  these  people  do  make  some  very 
funny  statements.  Mr.  Green,  when  he  was  president,  several  years  ago  when 
before  a  House  committee,  was  asked  a  question  as  to  how  many  telegraph  com- 
panies he  was  president  of.  He  stammered  and  said  well,  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  thought  it  was  83  companies  he  was  president  of.  This  is  a  matter  of  record, 
too.    He  did  not  know  how  many  companies  he  was  president  of. 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  want  to  make,  Mr.  Randall? — ^A.  Only 
that  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  out  the  rates  in  this  country. 
As  I  stated  in  my  statement,  we  want  a  uniform  rate,  so  everybody  may  know 
what  tiie  rates  are  to  and  from  places.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  you  can  go 
into  telegraph  offices  and  ask  how  much  it  is  to  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  but  you  have  got  to  go  and  ask  them,  and  then  you  find  that  it  will  be  a 
dollar.  I  therefore  would  like  to  have  the  following  statement  go  along  with 
this  matter  to  show  the  difference,  and  as  regards  the  difference  in  European 
countries: 

Taking  up  the  States  alphabetically,  the  Western  Union  rates  are: 

Alabama,  10-word  messages,  50  and  3. 

Arizona,  $1  and  7. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  is  this  from?— A.  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  "What  do  you  mean  by  |1  and  7?— A.  For  10  words,  $1, 
ana  7  cents  for  each  word  in  excess  of  10.     (Continuing:) 

Arkansas,  50  and  8  and  60  and  4. 

California,  $1  and  7. 

Colorado,  75  and  5. 

Connecticut,  25  and  2. 

There  is  one  good  statement  iihat  Brother  Clark  did  make,  and  he  did  tell  the 
truth,  that  there  were  places  in  New  England  where  they  were  sending  telegrams 
for  25  cents. 

Delaware,  25  and  2. 

District  of  Columbia,  25  and  2. 

Florida,  60  and  4. 

G^rgia,  50  and  3. 
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Idaho,  $1  and  7. 

Illinois,  50  and  3. 

Chicago,  40  and  8. 

Indiana,  50  and  8  and  40  and  3. 

Indian  Territory,  75  and  5. 

Iowa,  60  and  4,  50  and  3. 

Kansas,  00  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Eentncky,  50  and  8  and  40  and  8. 

Louisiana,  60  and  4. 

Maine,  25  and  2. 

Manitoba,  75  and  5. 

Maryland,  25  and  2  and  .80  and  2  and  40  and  8.  There  are  three  rates  in 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts,  25  and  2. 

Minnesota,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Mississippi,  50  and  8. 

Missouri,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Montana,  75  and  5. 

Nebraska,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Nevada,  $1  and  7. 

New  Brunswick,  50  and  8. 

New  Hampshire,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

New  Mexico,  75  and  5. 

New  York,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

North  Carolina,  50  and  8. 

North  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Ontario,  40  and  8. 

Oregon,  $1  and  7. 

Pennsylvania,  25  and  2  and  20  and  1. 

Quebec,  40  and  8. 

Rhode  Island,  25  and  2. 

South  Carolina,  50  and  8. 

South  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Tennessee,  50  and  8  and  40  and  8. 

Texas,  75  and  5  and  50  and  8. 

Utah,  75  and  5. 

Vermont,  25  and  2. 

Virginia,  40  and  8,  80  and  8,  and  25  and  2. 

Washington,  $1  and  7. 

West  Virginia,  40  and  8  and  85  and  2. 

Wisconsin,  50  and  3. 

Wyoming,  75  and  5. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  figures  are  those?— A.  They  are  the  Western 
Union's  figures. 

Q.  The  first  figures  cover  the  10  words  and  the  second  figure  is  for  each  extra 
word? — A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  date  that  schedule  was  in  effect?— A.  18»7. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  schedule  is  in  effect  now? — ^A.  Mr.  Clark 
made  the  statement  that  in  New  England  the  rate  is  25  cents.  He  claimed  they 
had  a  bureau  sitting  continually  systematizing  and  revising  the  tariff,  but  they 
do  not  revise  it  much.  They  arepaying  that  commission  an  enormous  salary  to 
do  nothing.  And  who  pays  it?  Tne  people  who  use  the  telegraph;  and  we  would 
like  to  have  the  general  public  use  it  a  little  more  than  they  do.  Now,  I  have 
here  special  rates  for  newspapers,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  uae  in 
my  offering  them. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  authentic? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is.  I  got  this  from  Mr. 
Marean  himself,  and  I  think  he  would  not  give  me  anything  tnat  was  not  right. 
The  special  rates  are  regulated  by  the  commercial  rates,  day  and  night.  Where 
the  commercial  rate  is  20  and  1  and  25  and  1,  the  special  rate  is  one-half  of  a  cent 
in  the  day  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  commercial  rate  is  25  and 
2,  80  and  2,  or  85  and  2,  the  special  rate  Is  two-thirds  of  a  cent  in  the  day  and  one- 
third  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  rate  is  40  and  8,  45  and  8,  or  50  and  8,  it  is  1 
cent  in  the  day  and  one-half  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  rate  is  60  and  4,  it  is  1| 
cents  in  the  day  and  two-thirds  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  rate  is  75  and  5  the 
day  rate  is  U  cents  and  the  night  rate  five-sixths  of  a  cent;  where  the  commercial 
rate  is  $1  and  7  the  day  rate  is  2^  cents  and  the  night  rate  1^  cents.  I  think  that 
is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farc^uhar.)  la  there  any  further  statement  you  want  to  make? — 
A.  After  Mr.  Roberts  makes  his  statement  I  suppose  I  could  add  anything  that 
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misht  come  to  my  mind.  There  are  qnite  a  number  of  things  I  wotQd  like  to 
make  a  statement  of,  but  I  can  not  just  call  them  to  mind.  I  would  like  to  read 
this.  It  is  from  Senate  Doc.  No.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Ck>ngre8s,  first  session,  page  60, 
speaking  of  franks.  That  was  touched  upon  when  Vice-President  Clark  was 
before  your  commission.    (Beading:) 

**Mi^ovemment  and  political  corruption  are  evils  to  which  the  private  tele- 
graph contributes.  Long  ago  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  said:  '  The 
nranks  issued  to  Government  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the  compli- 
mentary business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Company  extend  into  37 
States  and  9  Territories  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  into  4  of  the 
British  provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  national,  State,  and  raunicipal  authorities,  and  the  judicious  use  of 
complimentary  franks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the  company 
many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  nerformed.' " 

I  would  state  in  that  connection  that  when  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  !M>.  Clark  the 
question  here,  Mr.  Clark  said  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  courtesy;  nothing  in 
it  at  alL  At  the  same  time  I  believe  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  why  the  company  did 
not  cut  these  franks  oflf,  and  all  the  answer  he  got  was  **  Why  don't  they  cut  the 
deadheads  off  at  theaters?  *'  I  am  here  to  state  that  just  as  soon  as  a  man  becomes 
a  **  statesman  without  a  job  "  he  doesn't  have  to  be  cut  off.  He  doesn't  have  his 
franks  after  that.  I  know  that  when  I  was  actively  engaged  in  the  agitation  in 
1894, 1895, 1896,  parties  came  to  me  and  showed  me  their  franks;  and  some  of 
them  have  since  oeen  left  off  for  the  reason  that  they  took  an  active  part  in  the 
agitation,  and  they  have  no  franks  now;  if  they  asked  for  them  they  could  not 
get  them.  But  they  did  not  used  to  have  to  ask  for  them  when  they  were  in 
office;  they  were  sent  to  them.  Yet  Mr.  Clark  did  not  'know  anything  about  it; 
it  was  simply  a  courtesy. 

During  the  strike  of  1883  of  the  telegraphers  in  this  country,  the  largest  strike 
they  ever  did  have,  the  newspapers  asserted  their  independence.  They  came  out 
and  struck  for  Qovemment  ownership  and  operation.  It  oppressed  them  so  that 
they  could  not  get  their  news.  I  have  a  book  here  that  is  loaded  down  with 
extracts  from  newspapers  all  over  this  country,  where  the  newspapers  were  con- 
tending that  the  Qovemment  could  and  ought  to  operate  the  telegraph,  making 
a  stronger  arj^ment  than  any  we  have  made,  or  than  is  made  in  this  document 
No.  65,  notwithstanding  it  was  prepared  by  Professor  Parsons,  who  puts  up 
about  as  strong  an  argument  as  any.  But  as  soon  as  that  strike  was  settled  they 
had  to  go  right  back,  or  the  screws  would  be  put  on  them  and  they  would  lose 
the  news. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things  here  on  page  59  of  this  same  document. 
Professor  Parsons  says  this  (reading) : 

**No  person  or  corporation  shotdd  have  the  power  to  mold  the  daily  news  or 
exclude  any  paper  from  printing  it  on  equal  terms  with  its  rivals.  The  Western 
Union  and  the  Associated  Press  are  not  the  proper  ones  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  new  paper  shall  be  started  or  an  old  one  depart  this  life.  The  success  of  a 
paper  should  depend  upon  its  merit,  not  upon  the  favor  of  the  Western  Union  or 
the  assent  of  other  papers. 

**  It  is  a  good  thing  to  gather  the  news  to  a  central  point  and  edit  it  to  the 
country.  An  enormous  amount  of  useless  repetition  is  thereby  avoided  and  a 
better  distribution  of  news  secured.  But  very  careful  provision  should  be  made 
to  secure  the  impartiality  of  such  editing  and  distributing.  If  the  association 
were  open  to  all  newspax>ers  on  equal  terms,  and  the  editor  in  chief  were  elected 
by  all  the  newspapers,  each  cfisting  1  vote,  and  were  sworn  to  impartial  service, 
subject  to  removal  by  a  vote  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  15  or  20  x)er  cent  of 
the  constituent  papers;  if  any  paper  or  papers  choosing  to  pay  extra  for  a  special 
representative  could  have  one,  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  editing  chamber,  with  full 
access  to  all  materials  received  and  authority  to  add  a  supplement  to  the  chief's 
report  to  cover  important  matters  omitted  or  misstated  by  the  chief;  if  each  and 
every  paper  were  free  to  criticise  the  dispatches,  then  we  should  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  free  and  impartial  press.  The  very  presence  of  the  supplemental 
editors  would  probably,  as  a  rule,  prevent  the  necessity  of  supplemental  reports 
by  their  potential  effect  upon  the  cnief 's  report. 

**  The  nrst  step  toward  the  establishment  of  an  unfettered  press  is  a  national 
telegraph  system,  carrying  the  news  or  renting  wires  at  very  low  rates  on  condi- 
tion of  impartial  editing  and  distribution  of  dispatches  on  some  such  plan  as  that 
outlined  ai)ove  or  a  better  one.  The  chains  of  the  allied  monopolies  will  thus  be 
broken  and  the  coordinate  growth  of  intelligence  and  cooperation  will  gradually 
free  the  press  in  larger  and  larger  degree  from  the  limitations  placed  upon  it  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  the  strife  of  comx>etitive  business  and  politics." 
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I  guess  I  will  close  my  remarks,  inasmuch  as  it  is  getting  late.  We  haye  quite 
a  number  of  other  things  here,  but  I  suppose  I  can  revise  this,  and  anything  in 
that  nature  I  can  add. 

Mr.  Farquuar.  Certainly;  you  can  add  what  is  pertinent. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

EXHIBITS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  MR.  RANDALL'S  TESTIMONY. 

For  a  Postal  Telegraph. 

In  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  page  5,  Professor  Parsons 
says: 

*'  *  The  postal  telegrsmh  may  be  all  right  in  Europe,  but  not  in  America.  We 
don't  want  to  imitate  the  monarchical  systems  and  institutions  of  the  Old  World.' 
I  wonder  if  the  gentlemen  who  made  this  '  argument '  and  those  who  repeat  it 
refrain  from  using  the  multiplication  table  and  the  ten  commandments  because 
they  are  in  vogue  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  etc.  Do  they 
abstain  from  wearing  clothes  because  the  wearing  of  clothes  is  an  institution  that 
exists  in  Russia?  Do  they  go  on  their  four  legs  for  fear  of  imitating  the  kings  and 
emperors  by  walking  on  two?  We  must  not  wear  overcoats,  or  neckties,  or  trou- 
sers— the  Germans  do  that.  It  was  very  dangerous,  wasn't  it,  for  us  to  adopt  the 
idea  of  that  monarchial  Englishman,  Stephenson,  or  the  idea  of  that  imperisd 
Dutchman,  Gutenberg,  and  it  will  be  equally  dangerous  for  us  to  adopt  the  iaea  of 
the  despotic  Gladstone  that  the  telegraph  is  a  good  thing  in  a  pK)st-omce,  won't  it? 
It  does  seem  as  though  fast  mails  would  be  as  valuable  and  sensible  in  a  republic  as 
in  a  monarchy.  France i;hinks  so,  and  Switzerland,  the  most  democratic  country 
in  the  world.  New  Zealand  also,  and  the  States  of  Australia.  These  are  all 
republics,  and  each  has  a  national  telegraph  system.  We  may  imitate  them  if 
you  insist  on  regarding  the  Question  as  a  matter  of  imitation;  or  we  may  take 
England  as  an  example,  for  sue  is  in  every  substantial  sense  as  real  a  republic  as 
the  United  States.  In  truth,  such  objections  seem  foolish  and  weak,  and  must 
anse  from  very  careless  thinking,  recJdess  appeal  to  prejudice,  or  a  desperate  lack 
of  good  argument.  1  would  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  refutation  were  it  not 
that  men  in  high  position  have  been  known  to  repeat  such  absurdities  and  give 
them  the  impetus  of  their  names,  whereby  insidious  appeals  are  made  to  the 
thoughtless  prejudice  of  unenlightened  patriotism.  True  patriotism,  wide  awake, 
demands  for  America  all  that  is  good,  whether  it  originates  in  Europe  or  the  Fiji 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  however,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  lead 
of  our  own  Government  which  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  electric  telegraph  and 
establish  it  in  connection  with  the  post-ofiice,  where  it  would  have  remamed  to 
this  dav  had  it  not  been  for  the  power  of  private  capital  and  the  weakness  of  some 
of  our  legislators  and  the  failure  of  others  to  foresee  the  enormous  value  of  the 
telegraph. 

"  *  It  will  put  the  Government  into  the  field  of  private  enterprise.'  Well,  that 
is  what  the  people  have  been  doing  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Defense  was 
once  dependent  entirely  on  private  enterprise;  so  were  education,  justice,  preven- 
tion ana  punishment  of  crime,  guarding  against  disease,  care  of  the  sick,  extin- 
guishment of  fire,  manufacture  of  the  weatner,  transmission  of  intelligence,  etc. 
The  people  have  put  the  Government  into  the  field  formerly  occupied  by  private 
enterprise,  because  they  have  become  aware  that  the  Government  could  do  the 
work  better  than  private  enterprise.  In  the  present  case  of  the  telegraph,  how- 
ever, the  quoted  words  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  are  not  strictly  true.  It 
would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say  of  tne  postal  telegraph,  *  It  will  put  the 
Government  into  the  field  of  despotic  monopoly.' " 

The  witness  also  submitted  the  following: 

Again  in  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  9, 10, 11: 

**  Postmaster-General  Bissell  devotes  three  pages  to  the  subject  in  his  report  for 
1894.  He  opposes  a  posted  tele^aph.  He  thinks  it  would  cause  a  deficit  and  be 
productive  ot '  wrangling  and  jealousy '  through  the  '  limitless  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  character,  quality,  and  amount  of  service  that  should  be  accorded  to 
the  various  sections  of  the  country.'  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  introduction  of 
electric  mails  should  cause  any  more  wrangling  and  jealousy  between  different 
sections  of  the  country  or  any  more  trouble  in  distributing  the  service  than  the 
introduction  of  steam  mails  or  the  adoption  of  the  free-delivery  system.  Give 
fair  facilities  to  all  and  better  facilities  where  the  amount  of  business  warrants 
it.  The  test  of  population  and  business  done  determines  the  distribution  of  serv- 
ice now  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and  would  do  so  just  the  same  if  the  func- 
tioDH  of  thH  post-office  were  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  As  to  the  deficit,  Mr.  Bis- 
sell bases  his  belief  ou  the  assertion  that  the  English  postal  telegraph  does  not  pay 
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its  operating  expenses.  This  is  not  true,  but  if  it  were  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bis- 
sell  would  not  follow.  If  it  is  good  logic  to  say  *  England  has  a  deficit  on  its  postal 
telegraph,  therefore  the  United  States  would  have  a  deficit  on  its  postal  tele- 
graph/ then  it  is  good  logic  to  say  *  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
other  countries  realize  a  profit  on  their  posted  telegraph,  therefore  the  United 
States  would  make  a  profit  on  the  postal  telegraph.*  As  already  remarked,  the 
statement  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  respect  to  England  is  not  true,  though  he 
doubtless  thought  it  was.  He  says,  on  page  48  of  the  report  for  1894,  that  the 
interest  on  the  English  tele^aph  investment  for  the  year  1893  was  $1,455,584. 
*  In  the  ox>eration  or  the  service  there  was  a  further  loss  of  $811,741.* 

"The  report  of  the  English  post-oflftce  for  1893  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
large  extension  of  lines  to  life-saving  stations  and  other  points,  673  new  offices  in 
all.  I  suspected  that  the  cost  of  new  construction  had  been  included  in  the 
'  expenditures  *  assumed  by  Mr.  Bissell  to  be  operating  exx)enses,  so  I  wrote  to  the 
English  postmaster-general,  and  here  are  the  figures  he  sends  me  for  1893: 

Total  receipts £2,536,312 

New  purchase  and  construction 185, 609 

Operating  expenses 2, 607, 386 

Total  expenditure 2,692.994 

Net  pront  on  operation    ... 18, 927 

Interest 298,888 

* '  So  there  was  a  net  profit  on  operation  of  $94,635.  I  suppose  someone  who  looks 
at  the  lump  sums  of  the  English  postmaster-general's  report  for  1893-94  and 
does  not  think  of  inquiring  about  the  items  will  be  telling^  someone  that  there  was 
a  deficit  in  operation  of  almost  a  million,  whereas  the  itemized  account  shows 
that,  taking  out  the  cost  of  new  construction,  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $138,850. 
In  1890  the  net  profit  was  $1,451,320,  in  1887  it  was  $442,420,  in  1881  it  was 
$2,257,315,  in  1875  it  was  $435,375,  in  1873  it  was  $568,995;  such  are  some  of  the 
figures  taken  at  random.  The  profit  varies,  but  every  year  from  1894  back  to  the 
first  report  in  1871,  shows  a  considerable  net  profit  in  the  operation  of  the  tele- 
graph. In  the  last  8  years  and  the  5  years  from  1884  to  1888  the  surplus  was  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  new  construction  or  extensions;  but  in  each  of 
the  other  16  years  the  net  profit  was  a  good  deal  more  than  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose; the  excess  after  paying  for  iQl  extensions  rising  in  some  years  as  high  as  a 
million  and  a  half  of  aoUars.  From  February,  1870,  down  to  the  present  time 
the  actual  cash  received  for  postal-telegraph  service  in  England  has  paid  all 
operating  expenses  and  all  cost  of  extensions,  new  purchase,  and  construction, 
and  turned  into  the  treasury  a  net  profit  of  $6,683,610  oesides  rendering  free  serv- 
ices to  other  departments  of  the  Government  which  at  regular  rates  would  have 
amounted  to  $1,860,450.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  English  x>ost-office  has 
sent  the  telegraph  into  thousands  of  rural  districts  where  the  private  companies 
did  not  and  would  not  go,  has  established  rates  that  are  several  flights  of  stairs 
below  ours,  and  adopted  the  policy  of  raising  the  salaries  of  employees  every  year 
in  a  ratio  of  2  to  3  per  cent.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  operating  account  shows  the 
gratifying  results  above-mentioned — a  financial  as  well  as  a  social  success.  Yet 
the  erroneous  statement  of  Mr.  Bissell  will  doubtless  be  quoted  by  persons  oppos- 
ing the  tK)stal  telegraph  without  stopping  to  investigate  its  truth. 

** As  to  capitalization  and  interest,  we  do  not  need  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  English  post-office.  We  should  not  pay  several  times  the  value  of  existing 
lines  if  we  buy,  nor  go  into  debt  if  we  build.  The  whole  matter  can  be  managed 
without  a  dollar  of  taxation,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  and  our  system  can  rendi  r 
good  service  at  very  low  rates  and  still  make  a  profit.  Even  if  the  English  depart- 
ment had  not  made  a  profit  in  1893,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  must  keep  on  at  a 
loss,  for  its  history  shows  that  the  surplus  is  small  one  year  and  large  the  next, 
moving  up  and  down  in  an  irregular  line.  Even  if  the  English  department  made 
a  loss  every  year  it  would  not  follow  that  we  should  do  the  same,  for  we  need  not 
carry  the  press  dispatches  at  rates  not  only  far  below  ours,  but  considerably  below 
cost  as  England  does.  And,  finally ,  even  if  a  good  postal-telegraph  system  in  the 
United  States  should  be  operated  at  a  loss  (which  need  not  be),  still  it  would  bo 
no  argument  against  its  adoption  until  it  were  shown  that  its  vast  benefits  were 
not  worth  the  expense.  And  Postmaster-General  Bissell  should  be  the  last  one  to 
raise  such  an  objection,  for  on  the  first  page  of  this  very  same  report  of  his  I  find 
these  words  about  the  Post-Office  Department:  ^  It  can  not  and  should  not  stop  to 
consider  little  economies.  It  must  needs  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results  in  the  way  of  celerity,  accuracy,  and  security  in  the  dispatch 
of  the  mails,  and  without  sparing  any  reasonable  expenditures  in  that  behali.* " 
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Anderson's  Machine  Telegrrapb. 

The  witness  submitted  also  the  following: 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ANDBRSON'S  MACHINE  TELEORAPU. 
[From  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-dxth  Congreas.] 

'*The  Anderson  automatic  has  transmitted  and  recorded  in  perfectly  legible 
characters  3,000  words  per  minute  between  New  York  and  Washington,  851  miles, 
over  a  compound  copper  and  steel  wire  of  much  smaller  carrying  capacity  than 
the  No.  4  copper  wire,  which  would  be  used  in  constructing  the  new  system 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  inventor.  It  has  carried  800  words  per  minute  over 
a  similar  compound  2-ohm  wire  1,027  miles — ^from  New  York  to  Chicago;  and  it 
has  carried  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia  1,500  words  per  minute.  90  miles, 
over  a  single  small  iron  wire  of  a  resistance  of  25  ohms  per  mile,  or  more  than  20 
times  the  resistance  of  a  No.  4  copper  wire.  Over  an  experimental  line  8,000 
words  x)er  minute  have  been  recorded  by  this  system.  By  the  hand  method  the 
highest  speed  that  an  ezx)ert  telegrapher  can  attsdn  is  about  45  words  a  minute, 
and  ordinarily  15  to  25  words  per  minute  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  With  the 
quadruplex  and  four  operators  at  each  end  of  the  line  60  to  80  words  a  minute 
may  be  sent  over  one  wire,  but  the  average  is  about  50  words  per  minute;  so  that 
the  Ajiderson  automatic  makes  one  wire  the  equivalent  of  40  to  100  of  ^e  ordi- 
nary Morse  circuits  in  use  by  the  Western  Union,  or  10  to  30  of  its  quadruplexed 
wires. 

*'Mr.  W.  E.  Atheam,  a  very  high  authority,  formerly  chief  electrician  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  thoroughly  tested  the  Anderson  system, 
and  says:  **With  a  1-ohm-per-mile  resistance  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  strung 
upon  well-set,  substantial  xK>les,  the  tests  justify  the  belief  that  much  more  than 
1,000  words  per  minute  could  be  reliably  telegraphed  in  all  weathers." 

In  respect  to  cost  of  transmission  with  the  Anderson  automatic,  Mr.  Atheam 
says:  "A  careful  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  telegraphing,  complete, 
1,000  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  including  perforating,  transmitting, 
copying  by  typewriter  at  the  receiving  station,  with  hberal  allowances  for  cost 
of  labor,  stationery,  chemicals,  etc..  is  about,  but  rather  under,  50  cents.  The 
present  rates  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  telegraphing  a  busi- 
ness message  of  1,000  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  are  upward  of  $30." 

Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  the  great  inventor  of  the  multiplex,  says:  "At  Philadelphia, 
on  Monday,  the  22d  of  February,  1892, 1  saw  1,500  words'  per  minute  received 
from  Jersey  City,  in  perfectly  plain  Morse  characters,  by  the  Ajiderson  system  of 
machine  telegraphy.  The  line  used  was  an  iron  wire  with  a  resistance  of  about 
25  ohms  to  the  mile,  or  equivalent  to  double  the  length  of  an  ordinary  telegraph 
circuit.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  work,  2,000  words  per  minute  might 
have  been  received  if  the  transmitting  machine  at  Jersey  City  nad  been  geared 
up  to  that  speed.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  working  at  a  speed  of 
1,000  words  a  minute  between  New  York  and  CMcago." 

Mr.  D.  H.  Bates,  once  of  the  Western  Union  management,  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  exam- 
ined the  system  in  1890  at  the  request  of  the  Postmaster-Gteneral.  He  says:  **  The 
effect  of  tne  arrangement  is  to  insure  great  speed,  great  accuracy,  and  legibility 
of  the  record  at  the  receiving  station,  absence  of  all  errors  except  those  inherent 
in  the  line  itself,  and  the  presence  of  line  faults  may  be  instantljr  detected.  Two 
large  copper  wires  could  accommodate,  by  means  of  the  machine  telegraph,  all 
that  8  or  10  similar  wires  could  handle  by  means  of  the  quadniplex,  the  work 
being  as  well  done  and  with  a  saving  of  one-third  in  the  number  or  ox>erators  and 
clerks." 

Mr.  F.  N.  Gisbome,  electrician  and  general  superintendent  of  the  government 
telegraph  lines  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  told  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in 
May,  1891,  that  the  Anderson  system  had  accomplished,  in  a  perfectly  practical 
way,  the  astonishing  feat  of  telegraphing  8,000  words  a  minute  over  a  single  wire 
351  miles  long,  and  800  words  a  minute  over  a  circuit  of  J  ,027  miles  in  a  heavy 
rain  storm.  Wherefore,  2  wires,  operated  by  the  Anderson  system,  were  provea 
to  have  a  capacity  more  than  equal  to  20  wires  operated  by  the  quadruplex  sys- 
tem in  general  use  by  the  American  companies  (the  Western  Union  is  supposed 
to  have  quadruplexed  about  75,000  miles  of  its  wire) ,  which  represent  80  ordinary 
Morse  telegrapn  circuits,  and  require  160  skilled  operators  at  the  terminals  and 
20  workers  to  attend  the  repeaters  at  halfway  stations  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Mr.  Gisbome  also  said  it  was  clear  that  100  words  could  be  telegraphed 
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1.000  miles  for  2o  cents  and  yet  allow  a  large  profit  to  the  telegraph  companies. 
The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  line  and  its  maintenance  by  the  substitntion  of  the 
Anderson  system  for  present  methods  wonld  be  enormous,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
far  mailer  number  of  operatois  and  instruments  requii-ed. 

"  The  Montreal  Gazette  of  June  13, 1891,  commenting  on  Mr.  Gisbome's  address, 
said  that  he  had  shown  how  recent  improvements  in  automatic  telegraphy  made 
it  possible  to  compete  successfully  wltn  the  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  let- 
ters, thus  emphasizing  the  freauently  expressed  opinion  that  the  time  is  rii)e  for 
the  complete  combination  of  the  two  services  in  the  hands  of  the  postal  authori- 
ties. 

**  The  method  of  operation  is  simple.  The  message  is  perforated  on  a  strip  of 
I)aper,  which  is  put  into  the  transmitter  and  passes  under  metal  points.  At  each 
perforation  these  points  pass  through  the  paper  and  close  the  circuit  for  a  length 
of  time  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  perforation.  At  the  receiving  end  the 
closing  of  the  circuit  makes  a  prussian-blue  stain  on  a  moving  ribbon  or  sheet 
chemically  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  perforating  machine  is  as  simple  and  efficient  as  an  ordinary  typewriter, 
and  can  oe  ox>erated  with  the  same  ease  and  speed  (1,800  to  2,000  words  per  hour). 

**  The  page  and  line  recorder  prints  the  message  on  a  letter  sheet  about  ten 
words  to  the  line,  and  is  a  great  miprovement  over  the  paper  ribbons  for  record- 
ing long  messages,  letters,  or  news  reports.  So  says  Mr.  Athearn,  and  Mr.  Bates 
says,  **  The  page  and  line  recorder  marks  a  Ions  step  forward,  and  its  use  removes 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  heretofore  barring  tne  way  to  full  success  in  autotele- 
gra]^c  transmission." 

**  The  business  men's  composing  machine  enables  any  person  after  a  little  prac- 
tice to  x>erforate  a  message  for  telegraphing  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  written  with 
a  pen  or  typewriter  (a  perfect  copy  of  the  message  for  the  office  file  being  simul- 
taneously printed  in  Roman  characters).  The  use  of  this  composer  would  con- 
siderably lessen  the  cost  of  telegraphing  and  wotQd  shorten  the  time  required  to 
get  a  message  under  way,  the  message  being  ready  for  the  automatic  transmitter 
the  moment  it  is  written  and  stamped,  thus  avoiding  even  an  instant's  delay. 
The  reading  of  the  message  and  countin^^  of  the  words  by  the  operator,  taking 
the  money,  etc.,  uses  up  many  instants  with  our  system.  Then  the  transmission 
is  50  to  100  times  more  rapid  than  that  in  general  use  to-day,  and  at  the  other  end 
the  attendant  does  not  have  to  write  out  tne  message,  but  sends  it  at  once  as  it  is 
printed  by  the  machine,  if  it  is  a  quick  delivery  message,  or  talks  it  through  the 
telephone  directly  to  the  addressee. 

'*  Where  the  traffic  is  large  the  automatic  effects  a  great  saving  in  cost  of  con- 
struction as  well  as  in  cost  of  operation.  A  single  line  of  hard-drawn  copper 
wire  No.  4  with  the  automatic  is  more  than  able  to  do  the  work  of  ten  wires  of 
the  best  quadruplex  systems  (300,000  words  or  10,000  messages  of  30  words  in  8 
hours) ,  yet  the  cost  of  the  single  copper  line  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  a  good 
10-wire  galvanized  iron  quadruplex  outfit.  The  repairs  and  battery  expenses  of 
the  automatic  line  are  Utile  if  any  more  than  a  tentn  of  the  corresponding  main- 
tenance expenses  of  the  10-wire  quadruplex.  The  10-wire  quadruplex  needs  80 
first-class  ox>erators;  and  on  a  line  like  that  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  at  least 
5  repeaters  would  be  required  at  Buffalo — 85  operators;  the  equivalent  automatic 
line  would  need  2  operators,  2  helpers,  and  20  perforators  (if  the  messages  all 
came  unprepared;  so  far  as  they  were  prepared  in  the  offices  of  the  senders  the 
need  for  perforators  at  the  telegraph  office  would  cease) ,  4  to  22  workers  against 
85  workers  with  the  quadruplex,  to  handle  the  same  traffic  in  each  case.  With 
an  8-hour  shift  for  the  workers  the  cost  of  transmitting  business  under  con- 
sideration would  be  about  6  cents  per  message  of  30  words  by  quadruplex,  and 
about  1  cent  per  message  of  30  words  by  autoinatic,  or  one-half  cent  a  message  if 
the  perforating  were  done  by  the  sender. 

"  The  number  of  letters  passing  daily  between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  said 
to  be  about  40,000,  and  the  telegrams  8,000.  If  letters  were  telegraphed  at  a  low 
rate  between  these  points,  a  vast  number  of  missives  from  surrounding  regions 
would  cluster  to  them  to  save  a  day  in  transit,  and  the  total  might  soon  oe  nearer 
100,000  than  40,000.  Suppose,  however,  that  in  each  24  hours  only  7,000  letters 
were  to  be  telegrapl^ed,  averaging  100  words  each,  and  8,000  avera^ng  200  words 
each.  A  careml  estimate  based  on  considerable  practical  experience  with  the 
Anderson  automatic  shows  that  the  cost  of  transmission  of  the  800,000,000  words 
of  traffic  per  year  would  be  about  $300,000,  or  less  than  4  cents  per  100  words, 
including  labor,  materials,  rex>airs,  and  interest  on  the  actual  investment. 
Wherefore  it  appears  that  if  a  5-cent  telegraph  stamp  were  added  to  a  100  word 
letter  alongside  of  the  ordinary  2-cent  postage  stamp,  the  7  cents  would  more 
than  pay  for  handling  in  the  mails  and  for  transmission  by  telegraph  between 
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the  two  great  centers  nearest  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  letter.  As  the  2- 
cent  postage  pays  doable  the  present  cost  of  handling  letters  (Postmaster-Gten- 
eral's  Rept.  1892,  p.  52) ,  and  the  automatic  transmission  figures  less  tjiaii  ^  cents, 
it  is  clear  that  5  cents  would  cover  the  total  actual  cost,  mail  service  and  all, 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  would  not  fully  pay  for  transmission  from 
Now  York  to  San  Francisco;  it  would  more  than  pay  for  such  transmission 
between  Boston  and  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelplua,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Washington,  New  York  and  Chicago,  Washington  and 
Chicago,  etc.,  making  the  average  trunk-line  transmission  less  than  5  cents  for 
the  entire  country.  If  the  messages  were  perforated  by  the  sender  and  the 
automatic  record  sent  to  the  addressee  without  copying  into  roman  characters, 
the  total  cost  of  transmission  per  100  words  would  be  less  than  half  of  5  cents. 
As  the  automatic  was  extended,  and  the  postal  telephone  and  multiplex  netted 
the  country  more  and  more,  messages  would  go  to  and  from  the  automatic  trunk 
terminals  by  these  means  instead  of  via  the  mail  bag.  The  strategic  point,  how- 
ever, is  the  automatic  trunk  line  for  telegraphing  letters  long  distances  instead  of 
sending  them  by  mail.  That  is  the  thing  of  all  others  that  the  post-office  should 
aim  to  do  at  once. 

"A  business  of  800  million  words  per  annum  could  be  transacted  on  two  No.  4 
vnres  running  considerably  below  their  capacity — estimating  the  capacity  at  the 
most  moderate  fi^re  suggested  by  the  exxjeriments,  viz,  800  to  1,000  words  a  min- 
ute. It  may  be  mterestmg  to  state  that  it  is  estimated  the  transmission  of  the 
same  traffic  by  the  Western  Union  quadruplex  would  cost  about  18  or  20  cents  per 
100  words — actual  cost,  I  mean,  including  interest  on  the  real  investment.  The 
special  telegraph  messenger  servic*  is  not  included  in  any  of  these  estimates.  The 
Western  Union  says  that  costs  2  cents  a  message.  (Bingham  Hearings,  Green, 
p.  60.) 

"A  full  account  of  the  Anderson  system  with  detailed  data  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  will  be  found  in  a  brochure  entitled  Machine  Telegraphy,  by 
W.  L.  Craig;  M.  B.  Brovm,  printer,  49-57  Park  place,  New  York,  1895.  The  data 
of  pages  28  and  29  allow  interest  on  the  real  investment,  while  those  of  page  27  are 
made  upon  the  ordinary  private  corporation  plan  with  large  dividends  on  watered 
stock.  Receiving  copyists  and  rent  are  also  included  in  pages  26  and  27,  but  not  in 
the  estimate  of  page  28.  I  have  included  copyists  but  not  rent  either  in  figuring 
the  automatic  or  the  Western  Union  cost.  Tnere  would  be  substantially  no  addi- 
tion for  rent  in  a  postal  system,  and  even  if  allowed  for  at^rivate  rates  it  would 
amount  to  less  than  half  a  mill  per  100  words  automatic.  The  book  figures  on  an 
8-hour  day  for  employees  and  allows  $50  to  $80  a  month  wages  per  employee.  Its 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  oi)erating  the  quadruplex,  and  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  copper  and  the  iron  quadruplex  lines,  are  all  too  high,  according  to  other 
engineering  authorities  and  the  testimony  before  Congressional  committees  already 
cited.  In  the  above  statement  I  have  given  the  corrected  data  in  these  respects. 
The  letters  and  reports  of  Messrs.  Atheam,  Delany,  D.  H.  Craig,  and  F.  NT  Qis- 
bome  may  be  found  in  the  same  book. 

"Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  Senate  Doc.  291,  May  26,  1896,  con- 
taining the  testimony  of  P.  B.  Delany  before  the  Butler  Committee  on  Post-Offices 
and  Post-Roads,  Fifty-fourth  Congrees,  first  session,  May  13  and  20,  1896.  The 
great  inventor,  with  charming  modesty  and  open  mindedness,  says  nothing  about 
his  own  services  to  the  science  of  telegraphy,  but  urges  most  powerfully  the  claims 
of  the  automatic,  which  is  chiefly  the  work  of  others. 

'*  He  says  in  substance  that  with  plenty  of  wires  a  single  short  message  can  be 
sent  by  hand  about  as  quickly  as  by  the  machine  system,  but  *  if  the  message  is  a 
long  one,  or  if  there  are  a  thousand  messages  to  transmit,  it  might  take  two  days 
to  get  them  oflf  by  hand,  whereas  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  perforators, 
the  whole  lot  could  be  transmitted  in  a  few  minutes,  the  machine  system  afford- 
ing the  same  capacity  as  70  to  170  circuits  worked  by  the  present  Morse  sys- 
tem. *  *  *  For  the  great  bulk  of  telegraphic  correspondence  the  hand  method 
is  inadequate,  slow,  and  expensive.  *  *  *  The  highest  average  of  transmis- 
sion over  a  single  wire  by  the  quadruplex  was  about  50  words  a  minute.  Now  it 
is  practicable  to  telegraph  2,500  words  a  minute  between  Washington  and  New 
York  and  1 ,000  words  a  minute  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  while  the  tele- 
phone carries  speech  1,500  miles.  *  *  *  Last  October  (1895),  over  an  actual 
line  having  but  130  pounds  of  copper  to  the  mile  (Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  and 
return) ,  216  miles,  940  words  a  minute  were  plainly  recorded,  the  current  used 
being  120  volts.  The  trial  was  made  over  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  from  the  Broad  street  station,  and  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  a 
board  of  well-known  electrical  experts.  With  this  system  8,000  words  a  minute 
have  been  recorded  over  an  experimental  line,  which  shows  the  possibility  of  the 
latest  development  in  machine  telegraphy.' 
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"  The  inventor  gave  the  committee  an  estimate  on  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  an  automatic  line  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  as  follows: 

Construction  per  miley  S-wire  line. 

85  poles,  30-foot,  at  $4 _ $140.00 

Setting  poles,  at  $1.50  . 62.50 

Total  for  poles _ :...  192.50 

Cross-arms,  pins,  and  insulators,  at  55  cents _ 19. 25 

2  copper  wires,  850  pounds  each  per  mile,  at  15  cents  per  pound 255. 00 

1  iron  wire,  600  pounds  per  mile 85.00 

Stringing  3  wires,  $7  per  mile 21.00 

Incidentals 27. 25 


Per  mile,  2  copper  and  1  iron  wire _  _ 550. 00 

1,000  miles _ 550,000.00 

Complete  equipment,  apparatus,  furnishing,  etc  _ 50, 000. 00 

* 

Total.... .600,000.00 

"•  The  vast  difference  between  this  sort  of  construction  and  Western  Union  lines 
will  be  appreciated  when  you  know  that  the  Western  Union  uses  little  copper  and 
that  the  iron  wire  it  uses  weighs  about  180  pounds  to  the  mile.  The  line  described 
by  Mr.  Delany  would  be  mucn  more  expensive  than  the  lines  considered  in  Part 
in,  but  not  BO  much  more  costly,  I  believe,  as  the  inventor's  figures  would  indi- 
cate. Twelve  men  can  set  from  24  to  80  poles  a  day  (Telegraph  Construction,  by 
J.  C.  Douglas,  p.  862) ,  according  to  soil  and  method  and  size  of  hole.  Fifty  cents 
each  for  setting  should  be  a  sufficient  allowance  for  actual  cost,  and  contractors 
are  eager  for  the  work  at  $1  apiece.  For  the  cost  of  poles  themselves,  the  Western 
Union  told  the  Census  Bureau  that  its  poles  cost  $1  each.  The  Western  Union 
has  contracts  with  many  railroads  that  relieve  it  of  freight  rates;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  construction  described  in  Part  III,  note  13,  where  the  fig- 
ures show  that  the  entire  cost  of  poles  could  not  have  exceeded  $2  each,  although 
they  were  hauled  long  distances.  Two  dollars  per  pole  laid  at  the  holes  is  what  the 
telegraph  builder  figures  in  the  Blair  Hearings,  volume  1 ,  page  146,  and  he  says  his 
estimate  is  hig:h.  The  estimate  takes  copper  wire  at  15  cents  a  pound,  but  it  is 
quoted  at  that  in  ordinary  purchases  by  retailers  from  wholesalers — ^28  cents  retail 
selling  price,  45  per  cent  oft  wholesale  price  to  retail  dealer  in  ordinary  sized  pur- 
chase of  a  few  hundred  x>ounds.  Larger  buyers  get  a  13-cent  rate,  and  a  purcnase 
of  1 ,600,000  pounds  ought  to  be  made  at  11  or  12  cents.  A  year  ago  even  small  pur- 
chases could  be  made  at  that  rate.  The  iron  is  figured  right,  but  the  stringing  is 
too  high.  Five  dollars  a  mile  of  wire  is  ample.  (See  figures  in  Blair,  I,  p.  147, 
deducting  the  cost  of  setting  poles. ) 

''  Passing  from  the  construction  account  with  the  impression  that  it  is  too  high, 
we  come  to  the  cost  of  operation.  Calculating  at  the  minimuA  average  of  800 
words  per  minute,  or  1,600  for  the  two  wires,  Mr.  Delany 's  data  place  the  cost 
per  message  of  70  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  at  4i  cents,  including  interest 
on  his  construction  account  and  every  expense  but  postage,  which  ought  not  to  be 
over  1  cent.  If  the  sender  does  his  own  perforatmg,  and  the  message  is  sent  to 
the  addressee  in  Morse  characters,  the  cost  of  transmission  would  be  a  trifie  over 
1\  cents  per  message  of  70  words,  or  2^  cents  a  hundred,  not  including  postage. 
This  is  not  probably  below  the  truth,  for  the  tendency  of  the  witness  was  to  make 
his  estimates  of  operation  high  as  well  as  his  estimates  of  construction — a  tendency 
plainly  manifest  m  his  p^iving  the  perforators  a  speed  of  about  15  words  a  minute, 
which  is  far  within  their  practical  capacity. 

*'  In  the  Electrical  Engineer  for  September  4, 1895,  there  is  an  estimate  of  cost 
by  Delany  which  runs  a  little  lower  than  the  one  he  gave  the  Butler  committee 
in  May,  1896,  viz,  2.6  cents  per  message  of  50  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
including  interest  and  omitting  postage.  This  agrees  substantially  with  Mr. 
Atheam's  data.  The  article  last  referred  to  says  that  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  a  single  wire  with  300  pounds  of  copper  to  the  mile  will  carry  3,000 
words  a  minute,  and  the  automatic  will  record  them  in  dots  and  dashes  as  sharp 
as  an  engrraving.  To  do  this  by  hand  would  take  38  wires  worked  quadruplex,  or 
152  circuits  at  nearly  20  words  a  minute,  which  every  telegrapher  will  admit  is 
too  high  an  average  for  quadruplex  circuits.  Over  an  iron  wire  350  founds  to 
the  mile,  which  gives  60  words  a  minute  quadruplexed,  the  automatic  t.  ill  carry 
2,000  words  a  minute  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.'* 
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Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  17, 190l, 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  ME.  F.  G.  E0BEET8, 

Member  IntemationcU  Typographical  Union  Telegraph  Committee, 

The  commission  being  in  session,  at  4.20  p.  m.  Mr.  F.  C.  Roberts  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  bein^  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FakquharO  Give  your  name  and  address  and  occupation  to  the 
stenographer. — A.  F.  C.  Roberts,  509  New  Jersey  avenue,  Washington;  occupa- 
tion, compositor. 

(^.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union? — ^A.  I  think  about  5  vears. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remarks  in  printed  or  written  form  that  you  would  like  to 
present  to  the  commission  before  any  questions  are  asked? — A.  I  have  a  state- 
ment jmrepared  I  would  like  to  submit. 

S.  The  commission  would  like  to  hear  it  now. 
T.  Roberts  read  as  follows:  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  argue  before  or  to 
urge  upon  the  commission  the  right  of  the  Government  to  own  or  to  operate  a 
system  of  telegraphy  in  our  own  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  own  Post- 
Office  Department  is  the  best  argument  and  the  best  evidence  that  the  GK)veTn- 
ment  has  the  right  to  construct,  to  own,  and  to  ox)erate  that  means  of  communi- 
cation. Surelv  if  the  Government  has  the  right  to  transmit  your  letters  it  can 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  handle  your  telegrams. 

In  1866  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  practically  conceded  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  either  construct  a  new  system  or  to  purchase  its  Erratem  of 
telegraphic  communication  in  the  United  States,  and  merely  asked  that  Congress 
should  permit  that  company  to  operate  for  at  least  the  term  of  5  years,  in  order 
that  the  large  capital  invested  in  its  plant  might  not  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  with- 
out an  adequate  return  to  those  who  had  placed  their  earnings  and  savings  therein. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  by  many  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  this  age  that  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  lay  before  this  commission 
any  additional  evidence  to  sustain  us  in  our  arguments.  But,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  bv  the  International  Tyx)ographical  Union,  there  is  onepar- 
ticular  feature  about  tne  present  system  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
X)any  that  our  committee  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to,  because  it  works 
an  injury  to  the  members  of  our  organization.  Does  anyone  believe  that  if  the 
Gk>vemment  had  chcurge  of  the  telegraph,  as  it  has  of  the  post-office,  such  a  com- 
bine as  the  Associated  Press  would  be  m  existence  to-day?  The  Associated  Press 
has  the  entire  country  in  its  grasp,  and  it  is  in  a  position  to  crush  out,  and  has 
already  crushed  out,  many  a  newspaper  enterprise  that  dared  to  raise  its  voice 
against  its  iniquitous  system.  The  effects  of  tne  news  monopoly  may  be  seen  in 
any  of  our  leaoing  cities,  and  especially  in  the  Southern  cities.  Take  the  cities  of 
Savannah  and  Atlanta,  in  the  State  of  G^rgia,  if  you  please,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  only  1  morning  paper  in  each  of  those  cities,  simply  because  they 
have  the  Associated  Press  monopoly  to  themselves,  thereby  shutting  out  all  other 
newspaper  enteffprises,  causing  large  numbers  of  our  members  and  the  affiliated 
trades  to  be  out  of  employment,  when,  if  the  Government  had  control  of  the 
wires  and  every  publisher  was  free  to  get  the  news  at  the  same  rate  of  cost  to 
all,  there  would  be  2,  if  not  3,  newspapers  where  there  is  only  1  to-day.  We  can 
not  have  too  many  newsjjapers,  for  they  are  public  educators.  Nearly  all  the 
great  dailies  of  to-day  are  in  the  Associated  Press  combine,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  them  to  oppose  it,  and  few  politicians  care  to  struggle  with  a  concern  which 
has  the  power  to  misrepresent  them  7  days  in  the  week  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  consequently  it  is  permitted  to  do  as  it  pleases. 

Nearly  every  Postmaster-General  since  the  war  has,  in  his  rex)orts  to  Congress, 
advocated  such  a  measure. 

Representative  C.  A.  Sumner,  of  California,  said,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  on  March  25, 1884: 

"I  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  that  I  want  to  have  duly  considered  by  this 
committee  and  the  country  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  inter- 
preted by  a  century  of  unchallenged  legislation,  does  imperatively  require  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  establish  a  postal  system.  I  lay  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  profiosition  that  the  postal  telegraph  is  a  part  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem of  the  Government,  the  postal  system  of  the  United  States  having  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  intelligence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads  of  1874,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  such  men  as  Hannibal  Hamlin  and  Alexander  Ramsey,  said 
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in  its  report  on  the  telegraph:  **  The  Constitntion  devolves  npon  Congres  the 
dntv  of  transmitting  all  correspondence,  incmding  that  by  telegraph  as  well  as 
Uiat  by  mail/* 

And  Jnstice  H.  B.  Brown,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  leading  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Forum,  says: 

*'  If  the  Government  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  transmission  of  our  let- 
ters and  pax>ers,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  be  intrusted  with  the  trans- 
mission of  our  telegrams  and  parcels,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  Europe." 

In  America  more  than  60  years  of  effort  and  appeal  have  failed  to  win  the 
postal  telegraph.  Notwithstanding  Vice-President  Clark,  of  the  Western  Union, 
in  his  testimony  before  this  body,  reierred  to  those  who  advocate  governmental  con- 
trol of  the  telegraph  as  **  his  socialistic  friends,'*  such  men  as  Henry  Clay,  Charles 
Sumner,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Q^neral  Grant,  Senators  Edmunds,  Piatt  of  Con- 
necticut, Dawes,  Z.  Chandler,  and  N.  P.  Hill,  Gen,  B.  F.  Butler,  John  Davis, 
Postmasters-Gteneral  Johnson,  Randall,  Maynard,  Howe,  Creswell,  and  Wana- 
maker,  Ihx>fessor  Morse  (the  inventor  of  the  tele^ac^),  Cyrus  W.  Field  (the 
founder  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and  a  director  in  the  Western  Union  Company), 
James  Gk)rdon  Bennett,  Professor  Ely,  Lyman  Abbott,  B.  O.  Flower,  Judge  Clark, 
Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Doctor  Taylor,  T.  V.  Powderly,  Samuel  Gk>mpers,  ana  a  host 
of  other  eminent  men  in  every  walk  of  life  and  of  every  political  snade  have  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  people.  Legislatures,  city  councils,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  labor  organizations,  representinff  many  millions  of 
citizens,  have  joined  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  national  telen'apn.  The  New  York 
Herald,  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia  Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Albanv  Express, 
Washington  Post,  Evening  Star,  and  Times,  Omaha  Bee,  Denver  BepuDlican,San 
Francisco  Post,  and  a  multitude  of  other  papers,  representing  every  phase  of 
X)olitical  opinion,  have  earnestly  advocated  the  measure.  More  than  2,(X)0,000 
men  by  vote  and  petition  have  asked  for  it.  If  Congress  does  not  pass  a  law  to 
commence  the  good  work,  it  will  woefully  fail  in  its  duty  to  respond  to  popular 
sentiment.  The  great  mass  of  people  want  the  telegraph  to  be  the  poor  man's 
mail  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Right  here  I  wotdd  like  permission  to  read  an  article  clipped  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  published  in  the  book  gotten  up  bv  Mr.  Wanamaker  of  extracts  from 
newspapers  concerning  the  strike  of  1893,  to  show  you  the  position  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  is  not  considered  a  yellow  journal: 

'*Talk  of  Gk>vemment  telegraphic  service  in  connection  with  the  Post-Office 
Department  is  a^in  becoming  quite  common,  based  upon  the  prolonged  opera- 
tors' strike,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  pro];>06ition  will  gain  considerable 
strength  if  the  present  interruption  continues  much  longer.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, too,  that  if  its  business  is  to  be  liable  in  future  to  further  demoralization 
from  the  same  cause,  the  managers  of  the  telegraph  interests  will  themselves 
seek  a  way  out  of  their  troubles  by  transferring  their  lines  to  Government  owner- 
ship and  control.  They  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  do  so  now  if  Government  or 
any  other  customer  would  take  their  property  at  the  fictitious  value  they  put 
nxx)n  it.  This,  howeverj  ought  never  to  be  permitted,  so  far,  at  least,  as  GK)vern- 
ment  is  concerned;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  private*customers  could  be  found  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  so  much  for  so  litue.  Counting  watered  stock  and  all. 
the  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Company  now  stands  at  about  $80,000,000.  Of 
this  sum,  however,  not  more  than  |10,000,000,  if  so  much,  was  actually  paid  in 
cash.  The  balance  represents  water,  or  issues  of  shsu'es  for  which  no  equivalent 
in  money  or  anything  of  value  was  ever  rendered,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  plant 
capable  of  performing  as  gpod  service  as  the  country  now  enjoys  at  the  hands  of 
the  monopoly  can  be  furnished  for  the  sum  last  named.  When,  therefore,  the 
time  for  negotiation  between  the  company  comes,  if  it  ever  does  come,  that  amount 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  as  the  maximum  basis  of  purchase.  If  more  than  that 
sum  is  insisted  upon,  the  Gk>vemment  should  go  ahead  and  build  its  own  lines, 
leaving  the  present  inflated  concern  to  take  care  of  it-self." 

The  present  private  management  of  the  telegraph  is  not  onlv  dangerous  to  a 
republican  form  of  government,  but  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

The  telegraph  monopolv  is  used  and  operatea  not  for  the  public's  good,  but  to 
make  monev  for  the  few  large  stockholders,  while  our  Post-Office  Department  is 
run  for  the  Denefit  of  all,  declaring  no  dividends  and  making  no  millionaires. 

Since  1866  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  having  under  discussion  the 
various  bills  on  postal  telegraphy,  have  reported  16  of  the  bills  favorably  out  of 
18.  Of  the  two  adverse  reports,  one  was  in  1869  and  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  5  years  allotted  to  the  telegraph  companies  had  not  expired.  The  other 
was  a  short  rejwrt,  but  the  committee  did  not  care  to  argue  or  to  give  any  sub- 
stantial reasons  why  the  Govei'nment  should  not  take  control  of  the  wires,  while 
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the  16  reports  favoring  the  measure  are  able  and  exhaustive  argnments.  Any 
fair-minded  man  after  reaoing  these  reports  will  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
for  the  governmental  control  of  the  telegraph  lines.  And  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  question,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  no  less  an  authority  than  Henry  Clay.  As 
early  as  1844  Clay  was  advocating  Qovemment  ownership  of  the  telegraph,  and  he 
wrote  as  follows: 

*'It  is  quite  manifest  it  is  destined  to  exert  great  influence  on  the  business 
affairs  of  society.  In  the  hands  of  private  individuals  they  will  be  able  to  monop- 
olize intelligence  and  to  perform  the  greatest  operations  in  commerce  and  other 
departments  of  business.  I  think  that  such  an  engine  should  be  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  Government.*'  * 

And  right  in  this  connection  I  will  also  ouote  Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  the  Demo- 
cratic Postmaster-General  under  James  K.  Polk,  and  that  was  a  strict  construc- 
tionist administration.  This  is  what  he  said  in  reference  to  the  telegraph 
question  in  1846: 

*'It  becomes  a  (question  of  great  importance  how  the  Government  will  allow 
individuals  to  divide  with  the  ousiness  of  transmitting  intelligence,  an  important 
duty  committed  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  The  use  of  an  instrument  so  powerful 
for  good  or  evil  can  not,  with  safety  to  the  people,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals." 

The  T)06ition  taken  by  these  two  eminent  men  in  public  life  was  instrumental 
in  causing  Conp^ess,  when  it  passed  the  act  of  July  24,  1866,  to  protect  itself  by 
reserving  the  right  to  take  charge  of  all  telegraph  hues  thereafter  built  as  a  Gov- 
ernment function  at  any  time  after  5  years,  upon  payment  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  poles,  wires,  etc. 

And  further,  Judge  Walter  Clark,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  one  of  the  most  profound  economic  thinkers  in  the  United  States,  said: 

*^Many  who  admit  the  great  advantages,  nay,  the  necessity  of  the  telegraph 
being  operated  as  a  x)art  of  the  postal  system  are  deterred  by  the  inquiry,  *  Is  it 
constitutional? '  In  truth,  it  is  unconstitutional  for  this  essential  branch  of  the 
postal  system  to  be  operated  by  a  private  monopoly  or  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  the  Qovemment.  When  the  Constitution  placed  the  post-ofBces  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  it  conferred  its  exclusive  operation  upon  the  Government, 
and  with  it  all  means  of  operating  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  bestowal  of 
exclusive  right  and  duty  to  operate  the  post-oflSces  carried  with  it  beyond  question 
the  exclusive  right  and  duty  to  use  all  the  agencies  that  would  make  the  post- 
office  most  highly  efficient  as  such  agencies,  from  time  to  time,  should  be  improved 
or  invented.  On  this  principle  the  first  telegraph  line  was  built  by  a  Congpressional 
appropriation  under  an  Administration  wnicn,  by  that  i>eriod  in  its  history,  had 
become  a  strict-construction  Administration  (Tyler's) ,  and  the  telegraph  belonged 
to  and  was  operated  by  the  Government  from  1844  to  1846,  in  Polk's  Adminis- 
tration." 

The  testimony  of  Postmaster-General  Creswell,  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker,  and  of  other  Postmaster-Generals,  in  addition  to  the  16  reports  of  Congress 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  shows  conclusively  that  we  nave  the  poorest 
telegraph  service  in  the  worlds  not  a  country  excepted,  and  that  we  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  poor  service  than  any  other  country  pays  for  a  better  service. 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  for  some  time  from  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  past 
and  present  bearing  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  question,  but  believe  the 
quotations  already  given  will  be  sufficient.  I  will  therefore  turn  to  the  labor  or 
trades  union  view  of  the  question. 

The  International  Typographical  Union,  numbering  about  35,000  members,  and 
considered  by  many  the  most  conservative  and  influential  labor  organization  In 
existence  to-day,  having  among  its  members  men  in  every  walk  of  like,  some  of 
them  having  filled  the  most  important  positions  in  public  life,  from  the  Halls  of 
Congress  down  to  our  State  legislatures,  has,  after  giving  the  subject  careful 
thought  and  consideration,  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  governmental  conti'ol 
of  the  telegraph,  and  at  the  forty-fifth  annual  convention,  held  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  1893,  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  look  after  all  national  legislation 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  governmental  control  of  the  telegraph. 

The  very  nature  of  the  class  of  work  that  engages  members  of  the  craft  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  here  to-day  comi)els  them  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  so  to  speak,  and  when  anything  comes  up  that  is  likely  to  aflfect  the 
craft  in  general  they  are  very  apt  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  So  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  private  monopoly  of  the  tele^aph  is  the  principal  foe  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  has  to  meet.  Nearly  every  member  of  our  craft 
can  remember  when,  only  a  few  years  ago,  cities  that  supported  2  and  3  daily 
newspai)ers  have  only  1  at  the  present,  the  change,  we  believe,  having  been  brought 
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about  by  the  telegraph  being  in  the  hands  of  a  private  monopoly,  which  fostered 
and  protected  a  monox>oly  in  the  furnishing  of  news  to  the  various  papers  through- 
out the  country. 

Newspapers  can  not  live  without  a  first-class  telegraphic  service,  and  no  news- 
paper can  secure  that  service  to-day  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
combine.  No  one  would  attempt  to  doubt  the  statement  that  there  are  fewer 
newspapers  throughout  the  Soutn  to-day  than  formerly.  Then,  why  is  it?  Our 
school  facilities  are  almost  perfect,  more  peopler  can  read  and  write,  and  are  tak- 
ing a  more  active  part  in  the  live  issues  of  tne  day,  and  yet  a  few  papers  have  a 
close  monoi)oly  of  the  field.  Only  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  laj-ge  Southern 
cities,  a  city  claiming  a  population  of  75,000  inhabitants,  a  morning  paper  died 
before  it  was  bom,  as  it  were,  simply  because  those  who  had  put  their  monev  into 
it  would  not  (because  they  could  not  be  made  to  see  the  justice  of  things  jgive 
those  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the  distribution  of  news  in  the  State  a  bonus  of 
about  $35,000  to  become  a  member  of  what  they  called  the  Press  Association. 
That  was  a  case  that  came  under  mv  personal  observation,  and  it  kept  at  least  40 
men  of  my  craft  from  securing  work,  to  say  nothing  of  others  that  would  neces- 
sarily be  employed  in  various  capacities  in  and  around  a  newspaper  office.  That 
is  onl^  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  cdses  that  could  be  cited.  Therefore  our 
organization  believes  that  if  the  Government  had  control  of  the  telegraph  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  would  be  treated  alike  and  receive  the  news  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  We  believe  that  a  paper  in  California  should  be  able  to  get 
from,  its  special  corresx>ondent  in  Washington  the  telegi-aphic  dispatches  from  tnis 
point  as  cneaply  as  a  paper  in  New  York,  but  as  thingp  now  stand  the  telegraph 
monopoly  has  its  powerful  grip  upon  what  should  be  given  to  all  alike — the  world 
at  actual  cost  plus  expenae  of  operating  the  system. 

Then  as  union  men  we  do  not  nor  can  we  indorse  the  way  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  treats  its  emplovees.  When  asked  how  his  company  felt 
toward  labor  unions  amon^  its  employees,  the  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  his  testimony  before  the  commission  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  said:  ''  The  company  has  not  changed  its  position  since  1888."  I 
believe  I  have  quoted  him  correctly.  We  all  remember  the  great  strike  of  that 
year,  and  ever  since  then,  nay,  before  then,  the  Western  Union  Company  has  been 
persistent  in  fighting  and  crushing  out  labor  unions  among  its  emplovees. 

He  also  says  that  the  company  will  treat  with  the  men  as  individuals.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  consider  the  several  thousand  women  employed  by  the  comimny  enti- 
tled to  anv  consideration,  for  women,  as  a  rule,  are  made  to  work  for  whatever 
their  employer  sees  fit  to  give  them;  but  a  company  that  will  not  treat  with  a 


before  a  Congressional  investigation  just  after  the  great  strike  of  the  telegraphers 
in  1883.  He  said:  "After  the  preat  strike  of  1870  or  1871  the  company  took  back 
some  of  the  strikers  on  condition  of  their  taking  what  was  called  the  '  iron-clad 
oath ' — an  oath  to  renounce  their  union  and  never  again  connect  themselves  with 
any  similar  organization.'' 

Evidence  has  been  brought  out  during  the  various  Congressional  investigations 
that  has  proven  conclusively  that  what  President  Green  is  quoted  as  saying  is 
strictly  true  and  correct,  and  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  getting  up  petitions 
for  increase  of  pay  or  shorter  hours  has  always  resulted  disastrously  to  the  ring- 
leaders. They  have  either  been  dismissed  from  the  service  or  discriminated 
against  in  many  ways.  Often  their  names  are  placed  in  the  blacklist  (and  right 
here  let  me  say  that  it  has  been  stated  many  times  by  those  in  a  position  to  know 
that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  the  first  corporation  or  monop- 
oly that  established  the  blacklist  after  the  first  great  strike  in  1871  and  again  in 
1883^ ,  and  managers  all  over  the  country  are  so  notified.  Men  have  been  known 
to  give  up  positions  to  try  new  fields,  only  to  find  that  the  telegraph  had  preceded 
them;  consequently  they  found  themselves  barred.  So  a  company  that  is  known 
to  practice  such  iniquitous  policies  and  denies  the  right  of  petition,  and  denies 
with  still  greater  emphasis  the  right  to  organize,  should  not  be  left  in  control  of 
such  a  powerful  agency  as  the  telegraph. 

After  the  gi*eat  strike  of  1883  the  Western  Union  refused  to  take  the  men  back 
unless  they  signed  an  agpreement  similar  to  the  one  I  have  Quoted  above,  but  I 
have  learned  upon  good  authority  that  men  have  through  sheer  necessity  been 
compelled  to  sign  such  an  agreement,  and  shortly  afterwards  renewed  their  alle- 
giance to  their  fellow-workers.  You  can  not  make  a  workingman  see  that  it  is 
all  wronK  for  2  or  more  telegraph  operators  to  combine  to  secure  fair  pay  and 
reasonable  hours  and  yet  perfectly  right  and  proper  for  2  or  more  telegpraph 
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compames  to  combine  to  squeeze  and  fleece  the  public.  A  monopoly  that  upon 
its  sworn  testimony  claims  that  one-fourth  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  was 
clear  profit  is  squeezing  and  fleecing  the  public. 

Let  me  quote  the  exact  figures  given  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  before  the  commission ,  so  there  will  be  no  mistake.  He  said: 
''Our  earnings  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $24,758,569.55.  Our  expenses,  gross, 
were  $18,593,205.87.  This  left  a  balance  of  $6,165,363.68,  of  which  there  was 
expended  for  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  etc." 

We  claim  that  if  the  Gk>vemment  had  control  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  kept 
up  the  present  rate  on  messages,  yet  no  one  believes  it  would,  the  surplus  of 
$6,000, (KK)  could  be  used  in  shortening  the  hours  of  the  employees,  increasmg  the 
pay  of  all  employees  except  the  few  higher  officials,  and  in  makinff  improvements 
and  Extending  the  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Western  Union  will  not  extend  a  line  unless  the  management  see  where  tiiey 
are  going  to  get  a  profit  out  of  it.  But  as  the  wires  are  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
monox>oly  the  $6,000,000  of  profit  went  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  men  already  mil- 
lionaires, for  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  also  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Western  Union  stock  was  held  by  a  comparatively  few  men.  The  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  also  admitted  that  while  wages  have  been  increased 
during  the  past  few  years  in  all  lines  of  industries,  still  the  Western  Union  wages 
have  remained  about  the  same  as  they  were  just  after  the  strike  of  1888,  and  we 
also  know  that  the  low  wages  paid  at  that  tune  were  the  principal  cause  of  the 
strike.  He  also  stated  that  there  had  been  no  material  reduction  m  the  telegraph 
rates. 

The  advocates  of  governmental  control  of  the  telegraph  believe  that  if  the  Gtov- 
emment  had  control  of  the  wires  the  public  would  be  given  a  better  and  cheaper 
service,  the  employees  fairer  treatment  and  better  pay.  In  short,  it  would  and 
could  be  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  where  a  "pos- 
tal clerk  receives  on  an  average  $84  a  month,  while  the  average  pay  of  the  tele- 
graph operator  is  scarcely  $40. 

Then,  again,  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  said:  *'  If 
the  Government  takes  control  of  the  telegraph  lines,  the  only  way  it  could  make 
a  success  out  of  them  would  be  to  have  a  rigid  civil-service  law."  But  he  seems 
to  be  afraid  of  the  Government  building  up  an  army  of  office  employees.  He 
does  not  stop,  it  seems,  to  consider  the  sreat  mass  of  citizens  employed  in  the 
Post-Office  Department — some  130,000, 1  believe.  That  number  does  not  in  any 
way  endanger  the  public  welfare.  Then  why  should  anyone  have  any  fear  on 
account  of  adding  to  the  list  of  Government  employees  those  connected  with  the 
telegraph  companies? 

On  the  question  of  franks,  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  testified 
before  the  commission  that  he  did  not  see  any  harm  in  extending  them.  **  It  is 
only  a  courtesy  on  our  part,"  he  said.  But  he  failed  to  state  that  the  courtesy 
ended  when  the  party  using  it  returned  to  private  life.  Why  is  it  that  the  cour- 
tesy is  extended  only  to  public  officials,  and  especially  the  lawmaking  branch? 
When  asked  if  some  favors  were  not  exi)ected  in  return  for  such  courtesies,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  a  quid  pro  quo  was  not  expected,  he  replied:  **  No;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  quid  pro  quo  could  be  expected.  I  do  not  know  what  they  could  give 
us.  When  the  company  wants  to  make  a  fight  before  Congress  we  do  not  use 
franks,  but  arguments."  Now,  I  would  like  permission  to  quote  from  what  the 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  said  on  the  question  of 
franks  some  time  ago,  and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusion.    He  said: 

•*  The  franks  issued  to  Government  ofacials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  complimentary  business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Company  extend 
into  37  States  and  9  Territories  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  into  4 
of  the  British  Provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  national,  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and  the  judicial  use 
of  complimentary  franks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  ^e  com- 
pany many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed."  (Western 
Union  report  of  1873.  See  also  Wanamaker's  argument,  p.  164;  Postmaster- 
General  (Jres well's  report,  1873,  p.  49.) 

After  the  above  honest  and  candid  acknowledgment  by  the  president  of  the 
company  can  anyone  doubt  the  object  the  Western  Union  has  in  view  when  its 
officials  issue  franks  to  national  and  State  government  officials?  Although  the 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  also  stated  before  the  commission  that  his 
company  always  tried  to  get  hold  of  new  inventions,  he  neglected  to  state  that 
they  have  generally  been  successful,  but  that  instead  of  using  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  they  have  been  locked  up  in  the  office  of  the  company  in  New  York, 
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Another  fact  brought  ont  in  the  testimony  of  the  yice-president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  before  this  commission  is  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  company  contribntes  liberally  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  Cooper  Union  that 
grinds  out  every  ^ear  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  as  telegraphers — ^a  regular 
Kindergarten,  as  it  were — ^using  the  graduates  of  the  school  to  fill  their  offices 
with  cneap  labor.  No  wonder  that  timid  and  underpaid  men  and  women  are 
afraid  to  exercise  their  free  American  citizenship,  whiui  guarantees  everyone  the 
ri^ht  to  organize  and  petition,  when  the  company  is  supporting  a  school  that 
grmds  out  hundreds  of  telegraphers  every  year  to  take  their  places  on  the  least 
provocation. 

Look  at  the  contrast.  The  telegraph  companies  have  thousands  of  boys 
employed  in  carrying  their  messages,  their  ages  ranging  from  12  to  16  years, 
who  work  long  hours  and  receive  from  |3  to  $4  per  weeK—Doys  that  ought  to  be 
in  school — while  the  &ie-looking  men  employed  by  Uncle  Sam  as  letter  carriers 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  receive  from  $60  to  $100  a  month. 

Then,  again,  the  ofScials  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  who  have 
appeared  Before  the  various  Congressional  committees  have  invariably  misrepre- 
sented the  facts,  taking  advantage  of  every  point  to  cloud  and  sometimes  mis- 
represent facts.  When  they  are  confronted  with  the  undeniable  truth  that 
their  rates  are  nearly  half  ais  high  again  as  the  rates  of  foreign  countries,  they 
invariably  meet  :^ou  with  this  answer:  '*  Our  distances  are  farther,  and  the  rates 
are  a  matter  of  mstance,"  etc.,  and  to  sustain  this  position  they  have  presented  to 
committees  of  Congress  tables  of  distances  that  have  upon  careful  investigation 
proven  to  be  false  in  every  particular. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  in  Senate  Doc.  205,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
said,  in  sneaking  of  the  false  statements  made  by  the  officials  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Comi)any: 

**  Unfortunately  for  the  Western  Union,  the  Washburn  committee  consulted 

geographies  and  telegraph  maps  and  found  that  the  length  of  telegraph  routes 
etween  the  cities  of  Europe  was  strangely  minified  in  the  Western  Union  state- 
ment, while  the  distances  between  American  cities  were  mysteriously  larger  than 
those  set  down  in  max>s  and  geographies.    Here  are  some  examples: 


From  London  to— 


Telegraph  dinitances. 


i| 


I    Western 
Union 
I  statement. 


Dover  . . . . 
PlymouUi 

Paris 

Reims 

Hamburg. 
Munich.. 


Miles. 

1 
MUa. 

50 

82 

190 

246 

200 

318 

250 

400 

380 

666 

. 

540 

800 

Truth. 


From  London  to— 


Berlin 

Prague 

Madrid 

Rome 

Naples 

St.  Petersburg 


Telegraph  dlstaneefl. 


Western 

Union 

statement 


MUe». 
560 
600 
750 
860 
950 
1,160 


Truth. 


Mila. 
722 
958 
1,225 
1,349 
1,510 
1,806 


'*  Not  one  single  distance  is  correctly  stated.  It  is  necessary  in  nearly  every 
case  to  add  at  least  one-third  and  often  more  than  one-half  of  the  stated  mstance 
to  obtain  the  real  distance.  The  sum  of  the  stated  distances  was  15,724  miles,  and 
the  sum  of  the  real  distances  was  ^,578  miles,  or  almost  one-half  more  than  the 
Western  Union's  statement.  To  show  the  falsity  of  statements  about  American 
routes  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  disturb  the  dust  on  the  geography— the  state- 
ment vras  its  own  refutation;  for  example,  the  distance  from  Memphis  to  New 
York  was  placed  at  2,000  miles,  while  in  other  tables  of  the  same  Western  Union 
testimony  the  distance  was  said  to  be  1,000  miles." 

Not  long  ago  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  made  this 
statement:  "Not  1  man  out  of  a  hundred  who  uses  tne  telegraph  is  in  favor  of 
governmental  control  of  the  wires."  As  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  to  the  fact  that  boards  of  trade,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  city  councils,  legislatures,  etc.,  have  petitioned  Congress  time 
and  time  again  favoring  Governmental  control  of  the  telegraph,  I  beg  leave  to 

Snote  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
Fovember  15, 1882,  and  if  the  board  has  changed  its  position  since  then  the  pub- 
lic has  not  been  made  aware  of  the  change: 

'*  In  1858  the  Western  Union  had  a  capital  of  $385,700.  Eight  years  Uter  the 
stock  had  expanded  to  $22,000,000,  of  which  $3,822,000  was  issued  in  purchase  of 
competing  lines,  while  nearly  $18,000,000  were  issued  as  stock  dividends.    This 
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was  the  first  attempt  to  spread  out  an  increased  paper  capital,  which  shonld  here- 
after afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  imiK>sing  on  the  pabhc  an  opjM'essive  tariff  of 
charges.  The  next  step  was  the  purchase  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, for  which  purpose  $7,216,300  of  stock  was  issued,  an  amount  aUeged  to  be 
5  times  the  true  value  of  the  property.  Next  came  the  absorption  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telegraph  Company.  The  stock  of  that  company  was  almost  as  much  inflated 
as  that  of  the  Western  Union,  and  amounted,  water  and  all,  to  $3,883,100;  yet 
$11,833,100  of  Western  Union  stock  was  issued  to  get  possession  of  that  line. 

''Thus  another  illustration  is  furnished  that  in  such  enterprises  competition 
always  ends  in  combination,  and  the  public  is  ultimately  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
construction  of  duplicate  lines  which  are  not  needed  and  are  omy  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  divide. of  the  enormous  sums  charged  the  public  for  a 
public  service  which  is  a  natural  adjunct  of  the  postal  service." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  such  persons  as  Vice-President  Clark,  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph,  was  pleased  to  call  "  socialists,"  etc.,  but  of  business  men  who 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods  of  corporations  from  inside  knowledge. 
The  report  goes  on: 

"•  Later  the  American  Union,  whose  actual  value  was  about  $3,000,000  (fran- 
chise and  all),  was  absorbed,  together  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company 
(also  worth  about  $3,000,000,  franchise  and  all) ,  and  in  the  consolidation  the 
American  Union  was  put  at  $15,000,000  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  $8,400,000, 
while  in  order  to  absorb  in  dividends  the  enormous  earnings  which  they  were 
levying  on  the  public,  a  further  increase  of  $15,000,000  was  made  under  the  pre- 
tense of  issuing  stock  to  represent  surplus  earnings  previously  invested  in  the 
plant. 

**Of  course  such  evidence  of  what  the  public  would  stand  in  the  way  of  tele- 
graph charges  was  immediately  followed  oy  a  new  strike,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
peting company,  the  Mutual  Union.  This  company  was  started  on  a  basis  of 
$600,000  capital,  which  almost  immediately  increased  to  $10,000,000,  without  con- 
sideration, and,  as  appears  from  proceedings  in  court  by  a  stockholder,  the  direct- 
ors made  a  contract  with  a  credit-mobilier  construction  firm  in  which  they  were 
interested,  by  which  $4,000,000  in  bonds  and  about  $10,000,000  in  stock  were 
guaranteed  for  constructing  lines  and  plant  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  naturally, 
things  being  developed  thus  far,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  controlling 
spirits  in  the  Western  Union  for  another  consolidation  and  stock  watering. 

**  Subsequently  the  consolidation  was  arranged  and  there  was  a  further  increase 
of  stock  amounting  to  $15,000,000  on  account  of  a  plant  the  original  cost  of  which 
did  not  exceed  $3,500,000  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mutual  Union." 

'*  I  have  tried  to  present  to  you  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  possible  why  the  organ- 
ization which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  desires  the  governmental  con- 
trol of  the  telegraph  lines,  and  I  hope  and  trust  I  have  made  myself  understood, 
and  I  will  close  by  saying  that  I  believe  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  187^,  when 
Postmaster-CJeneral  (jreswell  said  there  were  but  2  parties  to  the  question,  **0n 
one  side  are  the  people,  and  on  the  other  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Monopoly.'" 

Take  the  rural  free  delivery,  for  example.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
establishment  of  the  rural  free  delivery  was  suggested,  it  appeared  so  prex)os- 
terous  that  it  excited  only  passing  comment,  if  not  derision,  it  was  denounced 
by  some  as  impracticable:  it  would  put  the  Government  to  a  ^eat  deal  of  expense; 
it  was  sneered  at,  as  all  reforms  are  more  or  less,  as  a  political  fad,  a  Utopian 
dream,  as  it  were,  to  bring  the  letter  to  the  farmer  instead  of  compelling  him  to 

go,  in  some  cases,  several  miles  for  it.  But  not  one  would  suggest,  now  tnat  they 
ave  it,  that  the  Government  should  take  the  rural  free  delivery  away  ftom  the 
public.  Only  a  few  years  back  there  were  only  about  40  routes;  t-o-day  there  are 
about  4,500,  and  nearly  200  clerks  are  required  to  keep  up  with  the  work  in  this 
comparatively  new  branch  of  the  postal  service. 

Think  of  it.  It  has  been  over  50  years  since  telegraphy  was  first  discovered;  in 
other  words,  since  lightning  was  harnessed  to  language  and  literature,  and  still 
the  American  people  can  not  avail  themselves  of  the  full  benefits  of  it  at  popular 
postal-telegraph  rates,  but  have  to  depend  upon  a  private  monopoly  that  has 
never  shown  the  least  consideration  for  the  public,  a  fact  demonstrated  beyond 
any  question  of  a  doubt  when  the  company  made  the  public  pay  the  war-revenue 
tax.  No  one  ever  believed  for  a  moment  that  Congress  intended  when  the  law 
was  passed  that  the  burden  should  fall  upon  an  already  over-taxed  public,  but  the 
Western  Union  officials  saw,  as  they  claim,  a  t«chmcality  in  the  law  and  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  the  public  had  to  stand  it. 
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I  close  this  statement  by  quoting  the  language  of  Senator  Edmunds,  who 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Omces  and  Post-Roads  a  few  yeai's 
ago:  **  The  Government  was  constituted  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  dis- 
seminate intelligence,  to  defend  the  country,  etc.,  and  the  telegraph  is  essential 
as  a  military  establishment,  essential  to  education  as  to  social  welfare." 

That  closes  my  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.J  You  mention  a  case  there  of  a  Southern  x)aper  which 
could  not  obtain  a  franchise  in  the  Associated  Press  and  had  to  go  out  of  exist- 
ence.   What  city  was  it  in? — ^A.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  of  like  nature? — A.  Not  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  I  have  heard  of  others.  Chairman  Randall  has  spoken  of  one 
case  in  the  city  of  Washington  when  the  printers  started  the  Washington  Times, 
when  I  was  on  the.  committee  to  see  the  gentleman  that  had  the  franchise.  I  do 
not  recall  his  name;  he  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  had  the  franchise  and  refused 
to  sell  it;  would  not  allow  the  printers  to  use  it  and  would  not  part  with  it. 

We  see  to-day  on  the  Washington  Post  building  in  large,  black  letters,  "  The 
only  morning  daily  pai)er  in  town  that  receives  the  Associated  Press  report." 
There  is  a  case  where  a  gentleman  had  the  franchise  locked  up  and  refused  to 
part  with  it. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  case  in  Savannah  and  how  I  came  to  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it.  A  large  German  brewer  in  town  came  to  me  and  asked  the  number 
of  men  it  would  require  to  get  out  a  paper,  and  I  told  him  the  number  it  would 
require,  etc.  He  Imew  nothing  about  the  business,  being  in  the  beer  business, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  only  daily  paper  in  town  being  a  prohibitionist  and  the 
brewers  opposed  to  him.  I  told  him  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the 
printers  he  wanted.  He  told  me  I  could  have  a  situation,  but  I  said  I  was  pretty 
well  satisfied  where  I  was,  but  he  would  have  no  trouble  getting  men.  He  said, 
*'  I  want  to  see  you  later  about  this  proposition."  I  saw  him  several  weeks  later 
and  said  to  him,  *'  When  is  this  new  paper  going  to  be  started?" 

He  said,  "  We  have  given  it  up." 

I  said,  **  Why,  George,  what  is  the  matter?" 

*'  Well,"  he  replied,  *'  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  board,  elected  our  directors,  etc., 
and  found  out  we  would  have  to  give  $35,000  to  get  into  the  Associated  Press 
combine;  and  when  I  explained  that  to  my  German  friends,  they  threw  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  and  said,  *  We  do  not  pay  $35,000  for  nothing;  and,  besides, 
we  would  have  to  pay  for  the  telegraphing  every  day  or  at  the  end  of  the  week.* 
They  could  not  see  the  justice  of  paying  out  $35,000,  which  was  about  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  subscribed." 

That  is  the  onlv  case  that  has  come  under  my  personal  observation.  I  have 
heard  of  others,  like  the  one  here  in  Washington.  The  Kentucky  legislature 
passed  a  bill  over  the  governor's  veto  taking  the  franchise  away  from  the  news- 
papers that  do  not  furnish  all  alike.  I  think  Senator  Gk>ebel  was  the  member  of 
the  senate  who  introduced  the  bill,  and  I  think  Governor  Taylor  vetoed  it,  but  it 
was  passed  over  his  veto.  No;  Governor  Bra^ey  was  the  man  that  vetoed  it. 
They  saw  the  discrimination  there.  Newspapers  wanted  to  get  into  the  field,  but 
could  not  get  the  news  at  reasonable  rates. 

Q,  Mr,  Randall  spoke  in  his  testimony  about  300,000  petitioners.  Do  you  know, 
as  a  member  of  that  committee,  where' those  signatures  came  from?  Were  they 
from  workingmen,  from  business  men,  or  from  what  class? — ^A.  They  came  from 
men  in  every  walk  of  life.  As  I  have  stated  in  my  statement  there,  they  were  not 
only  workingmen,  but  business  men  and  boards  of  trade.  We  could  not  get  the 
members  of  Congress  interested  in  it.  The  war  with  Spain  seems  to  have  taken 
precedence  over  everything  in  the  way  of  local  economic  affdirs.  We  could  not 
get  members  of  Congress  interested  in  it  as  long  as  we  were  tangled  up  in  a  for- 
eign war. 

Q.  Have  you  been  quite  close  in  your  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  Post- 
Orace  committee? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  I  have  missed  a  meeting. 

Q.  How  far  have  you  progressed  in  getting  this  matter  out  of  committee?  Have 
you  been  able  to  do  that  yet  by  bill  or  report?— A.  No;  it  seemed  we  could  never 
get  it  out  of  committee.  They  were  always  pigeonholing  it.  When  the  time 
came  to  report  they  would  do  one  thing  or  another  to  block  it. 

Q.  So  with  your  petitions  and  these  resolutions  passed  by  these  commercial  and 
other  bodies  you  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  get  it  rexxorted  out  of  Committee  on 
Post-Roads  in  the  Senate  or  House? — A.  No;  and  it  is  strange,  because  at  all  these 
hearings  there  are  people  there  to  represent  Government  ownership,  while  only 
the  Western  Union  officials  favor  private  ownership.  It  seems  to  be  the  people 
against  the  Western  Union. 

16a 18 
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Mr.  Rai^ DALL.  Yon  might  say  that  the  nearest  we  came  to  getting  a  rei>ort  from 
anybody  was  the  circular  that  President  Eckert  of  the  Western  Union  issned  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  trying  to  show  members  of  Congress  that  we  were 
putting  them  in  a  false  light.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  it  went  to  show  that  we 
must  have  moved  them  some,  or  he  would  not  have  issued  that  circular. 

The  Witness.  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  in  his  report  frankly  admitted 
that  it  was  the  people  on  one  side  and  the  Western  Union  Company  on  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  sympathy  do  you  receive  from  the  publi^- 
ers  generally — those  that  have  Associated  Press  di8i>atches? — A.  None  whatever. 
I  could  go  back  and  quote  what  I  said  in  the  Washington  Times  some  years  ago 
as  to  the  Washington  Post's  position  on  the  strike  of  1893.  I  wrote  it  up  when 
ex-Congpressman  Conn  was  proprietor.  When  I  read  that  it  had  passed  under  its 
present  management  (he  dia  not  have  the  ^per  at  the  time),  I  saw  then  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  I  thmk  Mr.  Hutchins  had  it  at  the  time;  and  the  Post  looks  on 
it  as  a  kind  of  socialistic  idea,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  cooperation  from  newspapers  generally  in  the  country  who 
are  not  in  any  press  association — active  cooperation  in  this  plan  of  yours? — ^A. 
Well,  yes;  I  did  when  we  had  the  matter  up  before  Conj^ress  several  years  ago, 
but  not  recently.  Being  the  only  member  of  the  committee  &om  the  South,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  furnish  some  of  the  Southern  X)a^r8  with  literature,  and 
it  was  published  by  several  afternoon  pai)ers;  but  I  noticed  the  morning  papers 
would  not  touch  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  bodies  of  organized  labor  have  taken  this  matter  up  independent  of 
the  International  Tyx)ographical  Union? — A.  I  wUl  answer  that  by  saying  the 
American  Federation  of  Laoor,  and  that  represents  all.  I  think  at  a  recent  con- 
vention they  made  it  second  in  special  legislation.  The  8-hour  law  was  to  come 
first  and  after  that  the  telegraph  question;  and  President  (Rompers  said  recentlv 
that  when  they  had  the  8-hour  law  safe  they  would  pui^  on  the  telegraph  with 
brotherhoods  of  the  trades-union  in  the  country,  representing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,000,000  people. 

Cj.  Did  any  of  the  other  organized  bodies  or  trades  union  take  action,  through 
convention  or  otherwise,  in  helping  you  along  with  it? — ^A.  1  can  not  recollect 
that  they  did.  We  sent  out,  I  presume,  several  thousand  petitions  asking  labor 
unions  to  indorse  the  movement  as  local  bodies,  and  upon  indorsing  the  propo- 
sition to  please  notify  their  renresentatives  in  Congress,  and  I  know  members  of 
the  House  were  flooded  with  this  petition. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  when  we  organized  our 
committee  in  Washington,  in  1894  or  the  latter  part  of  1893,  we  started  to  organ- 
ize the  country.  We  nad  to  do  it  by  correspondence,  and  we  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize our  own  craft  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  and  got  them  to  establish  committees  of  8,  who  were  to  report  to  the 
central  committee  at  Washington.  As  soon  as  our  committee  got  their  report 
we  had  literature  that  we  sent  to  them  and  put  them  in  wo&ng  order  and 
immediately  asked  them  to  go  to  the  sister  organizations  of  the  allied  crafts  and 
others  and  do  likewise.  Inside  of  10  or  11  months  we  had  every  organization  m 
the  United  States  in  communication  with  us.  We  have  on  file  at  our  homes  at 
the  present  time,  also,  letters  from  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and 
business  men  generally  calling  for  cheaper  toll.  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  we 
had  a  selfish  interest  in  it,  ana  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  and 
everybody  not  connected  with  the  Associated  Press  would  like  to  see  us  secure  all 
that,  while  the  Western  Union  and  large  monopolies  generally,  as  they  look  at  it, 
felt  that  if  the  Western  Union  has  to  go  down  the  line  of  Government  ownercQiip 
other  monopolies  would  surely  follow.  Although  as  a  committee  we  are  not 
reformers  to  the  extent  of  seeking  Government  ownership  further  than  theopera- 
ti(m  of  the  tele^aph.  We  did  organize  the  country  as  it  has  never  been  organized 
before  in  that  line,  and  we  had  a  good  organization.  And  here  in  Washington  we 
adopted  the  means  of  using  an  auxiliary  committee  of  membei*s  of  our  craft  here 
from  the  different  States  of  the  Union  to  disseminate  information.  The  members 
would  communicate  with  people  of  influence,  friends,  and  others,  and  also  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
inaugurated  a  movement  as  thorough  as  this  movement. 

The  Witness.  I  mentioned  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  you  asked  me 
whether  there  were  any  others  besides  labor  organizations.  Allow  me  to  insert 
a  list  of  the  organizations  in  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  which  goes  to  show 
the  number  of  trade  organizations  who  indorsed  this  measure. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  desire  to  make? — A.  No;  if  there  are  other 
questions  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them,  but  I  have  no  further  remarks. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Ajfril  n,  luoi, 

TESTIMONY  OP  HE.  ALTON  D.  ADAMS, 

Electrical  Engineer. 

The  cominission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Alton  D.  Adajns,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  an  electrical  engineer,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Give  your  name  and  address  and  prof ession  to  the 
st^ographer. — A.  Alton  D.  Adams;  post-office  address,  box  1877,  Boston.  My 
business  is  that  of  the  investigation  of  engineering  and  economic  matters — ^inde- 
pendent investiffation. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  on  this  investigation,  Mr.  Adams? — ^A.  You  mean 
the  matter  of  mvestigation  broadly  or  this  particular  investigation? 

Q.  This  particularly,  and  all  others;  how  long  has  it  been  a  study? — A.  I  have 
been  devoting  my  entire  time  to  it  about  2  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  gpraduate  of  any  scientific  school  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am 
a  graduate  of  the  scientific  school  of  Harvard  University. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  up  this  investigation  through  the  State  or  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Massachusetts,  or  of  your  own  volition? — A.  I  have  taken  it  up  entirely  of 
my  own  volition. 

Q.  Have  you  had  perfect  access  to  the  public  documents  in  the  State  in  every 
instance? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  have.  I  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  some  sug- 
gestions by  letter  from  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 

<^.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  the  other  municipalities  in  the 
United  States? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prepared  paper  to  present  to  the  commission? — A.  Nothing 
more  than  some  sheets  of  figures  that  I  nave  here;  I  have  no  written  statement. 

Q.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  them  and  have  your  own  analysis  of  the  fig- 
ures, so  as  to  present  the  question  as  far  as  that  investigation  has  gone. — A.  I 
would  say  at  tne  start  a  word  about  the  object  of  this  investigation.  In  looking 
up  the  matter  of  municipal  ownership  and  trying  to  look  it  up  for  several  years 
back,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  seeming  fact  that  there  are  no  verifi^  fig- 
ures, or,  if  any,  very  few,  to  be  had  on  the  subject.  Various  statements  are 
published  in  different  places  as  to  what  certain  towns  and  cities  that  operate 
municipal  plants  have  done,  but  these  statements  are  not  sworn  to.  They  are, 
some  of  them,  on  insx>ection  evidentiy  one  sided,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  most  of 
such  statements  carry  very  little  weight  with  engineers  and  those  that  know 
something  about  the  actual  operation  of  electric-lighting  plants.  So  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  in  Massachusetts,  where,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  commission 
who  gather  up  these  data  and  compile  them  accurately  and  where  the  law  obliges 
not  only  municipal  plants  but  all  companies  operating  electric  light  and  power 
plants  to  make  a  sworn  statement  of  their  investments  and  of  their  operations — 
their  expenses  and  incomes — it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  Massachusetts  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  determine  something  of  what  might  be  done  in  municipal 
ownership  compared  with  ownership  and  operation  by  private  corporations, 
something  that  would  be  definite;  ana  that  has  been  the  object  of  this  investiga- 
tion— namely,  to  compare  the  returns  on  the  investment  in  Massachusetts  in 
electric-lighting  plants  operated  and  owned  by  private  companies  with  the  re- 
turns on  the  investment  of  those  municipalities  tnat  have  gone  into  the  electric- 
lighting  work. 

In  the  year  1891  Massachusetts  x)a8sed  a  law  allowing  towns  and  cities  to  buy 
existing  electric-lighting  plants  or  to  build  new  plants  of  their  own  under  certain 
conditions,  and  since  that  time  17  such  plants  have  been  constructed — 17  plants 
for  the  suppler  of  electric  light  and  power  by  municipalities.  One  of  these  plants 
was  started  in  the  last  year,  1900,  but  that  plant  is  not  included  in  my  report  of 
this  investigation,  because  it  has  taken  some  time  to  make  this  investigation  ahd 
the  data  were  not  available  for  it.  Of  the  17  other  municipal  plants,  8  operate  gas 
plants,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  satisfactorily  separate  the  returns  of  those 

§as  plants  and  the  operation  of  the  gas  plants  from  the  electric  plants;  and  so,  as 
iie  object  was  to  arrive  at  some  definite  result  as  to  electric  plants  pure  and  sim- 
ple, the  returns  and  results  of  these  3  cities  and  towns  that  have  gas  plants  have 
oeea  left  entirely  out  of  consideration,  and  this  statement  of  mv  investigation  is 
baaed  on  the  14  cities  and  towns  that  operate  electric  plants  only.  I  would  say 
as  to  the  cities  and  towns  operating  gas  plants,  of  which  there  are  3,  that  2  of 
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these  gas  plants  have  been  in  operation  bnt  a  short  time  (1  was  purchased  in 
18d0),  so  that,  there  being  only  3,  and  2  of  them  quite  recent,  results  would  not  be 
very  conclusive  in  any  event. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmaj^.)  Let  me  inteiTupt  just  a  moment.  You  propose  giving 
the  names  of  these  places? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  my  intention.  That,  I  think,  might 
well  be  the  next  point.  The  names  of  the  places  in  Massachusetts  operating  muni- 
cipal plants,  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  are 

Mr.  Phillips  (interrupting).  State  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  those  as  you 
go  on. — A.  The  places  are: 


Towns. 


Belmont . 
Bralntree 
Chioopee. 
Dan  vers. . 
Hingham 
Hudson . . 
Hull 


Popula- 
tion. 


2,843 
5, 811 
16,420 
8,181 
4,819 
5.906 
1,044 


Towns. 


Marblehead 

Needham 

North  Attleboro 

Peabody  

Reading 

Taunton 

Wellealey 


Popula- 
tion. 


I 


7,671 
d,611 
6,676 

10,507 
4,717 

27,115 
4,229 


If  agreeable,  I  think  it  mifl^ht  be  well  to  state  also  the  year  in  which  those  plants 
were  started,  if  the  information  would  be  desirable. 
Beginning  with  Belmont,  the  dates  are  as  follows: 


Belmont 1898 

Braintree 1892 

Chicopee 1896 

Danvers 1889 

Hingham 1895 

Hudson.- - 1887 

Hull 1894 


Marblehead -.  1895 

Needham 1893 

North  Attleboro 1894 

Peabody 1892 

Reading 1895 

Taunton 1897 

Wellesley 1892 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  stated  that  the  law  was  passed  in  1891,  and 
you  referred  to  Danvers  as  starting  its  plant  in  1889;  you  had  better  straighten 
up  that  discrepancy. — A.  The  legsu  basis  for  the  plant  at  Danvers  before  the  law 
of  1891  was  passed,  was  the  common  law  right  to  light  streets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  not  the  law  prescribe  that  existing  plants  shall  be 
purchased? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  not  the  law  now  provide  that  if  a  plant  exists  in 
a  city  or  town,  the  municipal  plant  may  not  be  established  except  by  purchase  of 
the  existing  plant? — A.  My  understanding  of  the  law  is  that  the  town  must 
purchase. 

Q.  And  if  they  can  not  agree  it  is  referred  to  commissioners  to  decide? — ^A. 
That  is  my  understanding.  The  total  amount  of  investment  in  municipal  electric 
plants  in  these  14  towns  and  cities  is  $891,591.  The  largest  of  them  is  but  27,000 
population  and  the  figures  range  from  that  number  down  to  1 ,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  is  the  total  for  all  the  towns?— A.  That  is  the 
total  investment  in  all  these  14  municipal  electric  plants.  Now,  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  results  attained  in  these  municipal  plants  with  results  attained  in  plants 
operated  b^r  private  corporations,  it  seemed  necessary  to  reduce  all  the  earnings 
of  the  municipal  plants  to  a  money  basis.  That  is  not  done  in  the  rei)ort  of  the 
commission,  and  I  should  state  here  perhaps  that  most  of  these  municipal  plants 
do  two  sorts  of  business. 

In  the  first  place  they  do  all  the  public  lighting  in  the  towns  and  cities  where 
they  exist;  and,  in  the  second  place,  most  of  them  sell  energy  to  private  con- 
sumers who  may  want  it.  Of  course,  the  returns  for  energy  sold  to  private  con- 
sumers come  in  as  a  money  return,  but  the  public  lighting  does  not  come  in  as 
money;  it  does  not  stand  as  money  in  the  first  instance.  The  next  step,  therefore, 
in  the  investigation  was  to  reduce  this  public  lighting  in  these  several  towns  ana 
cities  to  a  money  basis  and  get  the  value  of  it.  Unfortunately  the  prices  paid  for 
electric  lighting,  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  all  over  the  country,  vary  through 
very  wide  limits,  and  after  some  consideration  of  this  subject  it  seemed  to  be 
impossible  to  assume  any  particular  figure  as  the  value  for  electric  lighting  that 
would  be  admitted  all  around  to  be  a  fair  figure;  that  is,  the  value  of  an  arc  lamp 
or  the  value  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  because  there  are  such  wide  variations  in 
the  prices  paid  by  cities  that  buy  their  light.  It  did  seem  to  be  fair,  however,  to 
take  a  number  of  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities,  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  population  as  those  having  municipal  plant>8,  and  find  the  average  price  in 
all  of  those  towns  and  cities — that  is,  of  tne  number  taken — ^paid  for  such  service. 
This  was  accordingly  done. 
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Seventeen  towns  and  cities  were  taken,  and  the  prices  paid  for  arc  lamps  and 
for  incandescent  lamps  in  each  were  fonnd.  This  price  nas  been  reduced  to  a 
price  per  hour.  The  price  for  pnblic  lighting  is  nsnally  given  by  the  year  or  by 
the  month,  by  the  lamp  or  by  the  lamp  month;  bnt  it  was  fonnd  in  going  over 
the  matter  that  the  number  of  hours  of  operation  and  the  allowance  for  moon- 
light nights  and  some  other  factors  in  the  different  towns  and  cities  that  buy 
their  light  are  very  variable,  so  that  rates  about  the  same  per  year  turned  out  to 
be  <]^uite  different  when  reduced  to  the  actual  hours  of  lighting.  It  was  therefore 
decided  in  getting  this  average  rate  to  base  the  rate  on  tne  actual  hours  of  serv- 
ice. I  have  a  table  here  of  the  prices  paid  for  electric  and  incandescent  lighting 
per  lamp  hour  in  17  towns  and  cities  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  in  popu- 
lation to  the  17  towns  and  cities  where  municipal  plants  exist  in  Massachusetts. 
I  hardly  know  how  much  of  these  data  the  commission  would  like  to  hear.  I  have 
a  table  here  giving  the  names  and  populations  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  that 
were  selected  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  average  price — the  average  value  per  arc 
lamp  and  incandescent  lamp. 

Mr,  Kennsdy.  Give  the  information  just  as  you  have  it. 

The  Witness.  Perhai)s  it  might  be  well  to  explain,  with  reference  to  the  candle- 
powers  of  lamps  mentioned  in  the  table,  that  uie  candlepowers  of  arc  lamps  are 
entirely  nominal;  they  mean  substantially  nothing — that  is,  there  is  no  definite 
relation  between  the  nominal  and  the  actual  illuminating  power  of  electric  lamps. 
But  the  lamps  are  spoken  of  in  that  way,  and  so  I  will  use  the  term.  The  table 
is  as  follows  [reading] : 

Prices  per  hour  paid  for  street  lamps. 


Pittsfleld... 
Marlboro . . . 
Amesbury . . 
Leominster. 

Gardner 

Abington... 

Mllford 

Athol 


Greenfield 

Andover 

Framingbam « 

Whitman 

Orange 

WeiitDoro 

Union 

Wincbendon 

Ambex8t 


Population. 


28,671 
14,977 
9,986 
9,211 
9.182 
9,190 
8,969 
7,864 
6,229 
6,145 
6,770 
5,744 
5,861 
6,225 
6,186 
4,490 
4,785 


Price9.1,200 

candle- 
power  arc 
lampa. 


Average  cost  per  hour 


Prices,  16  to 
25  candle- 
power  in- 
candescent 
lamps. 


From  this  table  the  average  cost  per  lamp  used  for  arc  lamps  is  for  these  places 
4.7  cents,  and  for  incandescent  lamps  1.2  cents  per  lamp  hour. 

I  have  here  now  the  items  showing  the  value  of  arc  and  incandescent  lighting 
furnished  for  public  service  each  of  the  14  municipal  plants  here  considered,  on 
the  basis  of  these  average  prices  in  private  plants.  I  think  to  read  these  figures 
for  the  separate  plants  will  perhaps  be  uninteresting,  and  so  I  will  simply  read 
the  total  of  the  ngures,  if  permitted,  and  the  table  will  be  left  so  that  the  entire 
amounts  can  be  publishea.  (See  Exhibit  B.)  The  value  to  these  14  munici- 
palities has  been  founds  of  course,  in  each  case  for  the  arc  lighting  and  for 
the  incandescent  lighting  which  the  municipal  plant  has  furnished  to  the  town, 
and  the  value  of  these  2  kinds  of  lighting  in  each  case  is  added  together  and  the 
total  is  the  value  for  the  municipality.  The  aggregate  for  the  14  municipal  towns 
is  $178,429.40.  Now,  the  same  14  plants  in  the  14  towns  and  cities  previously 
named  have  derived  an  income  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  of  $83,948.88 
from  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power.  I  should  say  here  that  the  value  of  the 
arc  and  incandescent  lighting  supplied  by  these  municipal  plants  to  their  severed 
towns  and  cities,  as  here  computed,  is  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899.  (See 
Exhibit  '^C.") 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillifs.)  That  includes  the  total  receipts  from  the  city  as  well  as 
from  the  private  individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eighty-three  thousand  dollars? — A.  No;  that  is  the  amount  paid  by  private 
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indiyidoals  to  the  town  for  lighting  and  power.  The  value  of  the  public  lighting 
that  the  towns  have  had  from  their  plants  is  $173,429.40.  Of  course  no  money 
X>aYment  was  made  for  that  lighting. 

Q.  What  is  the  sum  added  together? — A.  The  total  earnings  of  these  14  munici- 
pal plants  on  the  basis  here  stated  is  $257,377.78. 

Q.  Have  you  in  that  connection  the  cost  of  producing  that? 

A.  The  total  operating  expenses  of  these  municix)al  plants  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1899,  was  $148,493.63,  which,  subtracted  from  the  total  earnings,  leaves 
the  net  earnings  $108,884.15. 

Q.  (;By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  And  the  total  cost  is  something  over  $800,000?— A.  The 
total  investment,  as  previously  pjinted  out,  in  all  these  plants  is  $891,591.  So 
that  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  the  total  sums  of  money  that  have  been  put  into 
these  plants  is  12.3  per  cent  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

That  comoletes  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry.  It  reduces  the  earnings  of  the 
municipal  plants  to  a  definite  per  cent  on  the  investment  after  all  the  costs  of 
operation  have  been  deducted. 

Now  I  stated  at  the  start  that  the  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  show  how 
the  results  in  these  municipal  plants  would  compare  witn  the  results  in  private 

Slants  in  Massachusetts.    So  we  now  pass  to  the  private  plants  to  see  what  they 
id  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lar^st  of  these  municipal 
plants  is  in  the  city  of  Taunton,  where  the  population  is  only  27,115.  That  is 
according  to  the  census  of  1895  in  Massachusetts.  The  population  at  present 
would  be  slightly  larger.  These  places  having  municix)al  plants  run  down  in 
population  from  27,115  at  Taunton  to  only  1,044  at  Hull.  So  that  they  are  in  the 
main  in  small  places. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  supply  of  electric  light  and  power,  small 
towns  and  cities  do  not  afford  so  profitable  a  field  for  that  sort  of  work  as  do  the 
larger  places,  so  it  would  be  obviously  unfair,  I  think,  to  make  a  comparison  or 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  comparison  between  the  results  obtained  in  these 
municipal  plants  and  the  results  obtained  in  Massachusetts  as  a  whole  in  the 
plants  owned  by  private  corporations,  because  Massachusetts  of  course  has  a 
number  of  lar^e  cities — one  very  large  city — Boston,  and  a  number  of  other  large 
cities  like  Springfield,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  etc.,  running  up  between 
50,000  and  100,000,  that  afford  a  large  field  for  the  supply  of  light  and  power,  a 
much  better  field  thar  the  small  places. 

But  at  the  start  a  comparison  has  been  made  with  the  total  results  from  private 
corporations  operating  electric  plants  only  in  Massachusetts.  This  comparison 
does  not  include  corporations  that  operate  both  electric  and  gas  plants  combined, 
because  of  the  difficulty  previously  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  municipal 
plants,  namely,  that  the  figures  available  are  not  sufficiently  segregated  as  to  the 
results  attained  in  each  case,  in  the  gas  and  in  the  electric  departments;  so  that 
in  quite  a  number  of  cases  iu  Massachusetts  where  the  gas  plants  and  the  electric 
plants  are  operated  by  the  same  corporation,  the  results  of  the  operation  are  not 
included  in  this  statement.  I  would  say,  however,  that  none  of  those  cases 
include  the  largest  cities.  In  none  of  the  largest  cities,^  namely,  those  I  have 
mentioned — Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Cambridge,  etc. — in  none  of  these 
cases  is  the  electric  lighting  and  the  gas  plant  controlled  and  operated  by  the 
same  corporation.  In  some  of  the  smaller  places  such  is  the  case,  but  these  places 
are  left  entirely  out  of  the  comparison,  and  there  are  only  a  few  of  them. 

Now,  taking  the  private  cori)orations  that  operate  electric  light  and  power 
plants  in  Massachusetts  as  a  whole,  Boston  included  with  the  other  large  cities, 
the  investment  in  these  plants  has  been  computed  on  a  basis  of  the  capital  stock, 
bonds,  and  the  notes  payable.  These  items  are:  Capital  stock,  $10,926,080.40; 
bonds,  $3,771,200;  notes  payable,  $1,933,215.46;  a  total  investment  of  $16,630,445.86. 

A  word  of  explanation  might  be  made  with  reference  these  three  items  as  repre- 
senting the  actual  investment  in  the  plants.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  capital 
stock  and  bonds  of  corporations  in  Massachusetts,  or  corporations  operating  public 
plants,  can  only  be  issued  for  money  or  its  equivalent  actually  paid  in.  So  that 
these  stocks  and  bonds  represent  actual  money  paid  into  the  plant  to  their  face 
amount.    Under  the  Massachusetts  law  they  must  do  that. 

Now,  as  to  these  notes  payable.  I  believe  from  what  I  have  noted  from  various 
sources  that  they  represent  substantially  additional  investments  in  the  electric 
plants  beyond  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  bonds.  I  wrote  the  com- 
mission in  regard  to  that  point  and  they  wrote  me  that  the  notes  payable  of  these 
several  corporations  in  most  cases  did  represent  investment,  but  that  in  some 
cases  they  would  represent  losses.  Well,  to  my  mind  it  looks  to  me  as  thougq 
the  money  has  gone  into  the  plants  and  as  the  item  in  all  is  only  $1,933,215.46, 
and  if  most  of  that  represents  investment,  according  to  the  commission,  and 
another  small  but  undetermined  part  leprosonts  losses,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
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also  investment,  I  concluded  to  let  the  items  stand  as  I  have  given  it — as  invest- 
ment in  the  plant.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  that  much  money  had  Seen  into  the  plant. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Or  a  debt  of  the  plant,  which  was  the  same  thing. 

The  Witness.  To  revert  for  a  moment.  Remember  I  am  trying  to  compare  the 
private  and  the  municipal  plants  all  the  time.  In  the  case  of  the  municipal  plants  the 
investment  included  everything — every  dollar  put  into  the  municix)al  plant,  and  I 
want  to  get  as  near  to  that  as  possible  for  these  electric  plants  owned  by  corporations. 
In  the  latter  case  the  investment  of  $16,630,445.86  earned  during  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1899,  above  expenses,  $1,699,365.96.  This  represents  a  ratio  of  net  earn- 
ings to  investment  of  10.3  per  cent,  in  contrast  with  the  12.3  per  cent  made  in  the 
case  of  the  municix>al  plant.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that 
this  comparison  takes  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Massachusetts  except  2  or  8 
g^ood-sized  towns,  where  the  electric  and  sas  plants  are  owned  by  a  single  corpo- 
ration, and  consequently  takes  in  fields  wat  are  much  better  and  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  much  more  profitable  for  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power  than  the 
small  cities  where  the  municipal  plants  exist.  So  that  the  figure  of  10.2  per  cent, 
whatever  unfavorable  bearing  it  may  have  on  the  results  of  the  municipal  plants, 
if  it  has  any  unfavorable  bearing — for  it  is  less  by  some  2  per  cent  than  the  figure 
reached  in  the  municipal  operating — it  should  not  be  given  much  weight. 

The  next  basis  of  comparison  was  to  take  all  the  electric  plants  operated  by 
private  corporations  in  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  each  having  less  than 
80,000  population.  It  seems  that  in  this  way  we  could  come  to  a  fair  basis  of 
comparison.  The  largest  place  operating  a  municix>al  plant  has  27,000  popula- 
tion, and  the  cities  and  towns  run  from  that  down  to  1,000;  but  there  are  43  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts liaving  populations  of  not  over  30,000,  in 
each  of  which  the  electric-lighting  business  is  conducted  by  a  private  corporation. 
The  capital  stock  in  all  of  these  48  cities  and  towns  that  we  are  now  considering 
amounts  to  a  total  of  $1,828,900,  the  bonds  amoimt  to  a  total  of  $1,201,700,  and  the 
notes  payable  to  $773,262.56,  making  a  total  investment  of  the  electric  light  cor- 
porations in  these  48  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  30,000  population  of  $3,797,862.56. 
The  total  earnings  or  incomes  of  these  43  plants  during  the  ^ear  ending  June 
80,  1899,  was  $814,768.54;  operating  expenses,  $568,700.87,  leaving  net  earnings 
$246,067.67.  The  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  total  investment  above  given  was  6.4 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  12.8  per  cent,  which  was  ^own  to  be  the  earnings  of 
the  municipal  plants  in  the  14  instances  cited.  That  concludes  in  outline  what  I 
have  to  offer  on  this  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  please  state  again  the  net  earnings  of  those 
40  towns? — A.  The  net  earnings  of  the  43  cities  and  towns  just  mentioned  was 
$246,067.67. 

Q.  And  then  the  profit  on  those;  what  per  cent  did  they  pay? — A.  They  paid 
6.4  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  made  your  calculation  entirely  on  the  1,200-candle 
power  for  arc  lights? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  reduce  the  2,000-candlepower  lamps  to  the  1,200  basis? — A.  I  did 
not.  I  will  explain  what  I  did  do.  Ail  municipal  plants  except  1  or  2  have  the 
nominal  l,200-candlep6wer  arc  lamps.    All  of  the  plants  operated  by  private  cor- 

g orations  in  the  17  cities  and  towns  taken  to  reach  the  average  value  of  arc  lighting, 
ad  l,2(X)-candlepower  arc  lamps.  One  or  two  municipalities  had  2,000  power 
lamps,  but  had  such  a  small  number  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
that  additional  allowance  for  them.  The  small  error,  such  as  it  is,  countsagainst 
the  municipal  plants  and  not  in  their  favor. 

Q.  Some  of  the  plants  furnish  light  only,  and  do  not  furnish  light  and  power. 
Are  the]^  of  sufficient  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  two? — A.  I  can  not 
see  any  important  x>oint  there.  There  are  only  2  or  3  of  the  plants,  as  I  remem- 
ber, that  furnish  power  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  The  point  would  be,  if  they  did  furnish  power,  the  cost  of  operation  while 
they  were  furnishing  power  ought  not  to  be  charged  against  the  cost  of  lighting, 
ought  it? — ^A.  The  plants  exist  there;  they  do  all  the  business  that  comes  m,  and 
they  have  attained  these  results.  The  plants  existing  in  the  other  cities  and  towns, 
operated  by  private  corporations,  take  all  the  business  that  comes  in  and  they 
attain  these  other  resultis. 

Q.  That  is  a  fair  comparison.  That  is  right. — A.  I  suppose  the  reason  that  so 
few  of  the  municipal  plants  furnish  power  is  that  there  is  very  little  call  for  elec- 
tric power  in  those  small  places. 

Q.  Is  not  the  real  reason  the  fact  that  it  has  been  permitted  by  law  only  about 
2  years? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  legal  point,  but  1  still  think  the  other  reason 
applies,  because  I  think  if  there  had  been  a  demand  for  it  before  the  last  2  years 
there  would  have  been  an  effort  to  have  the  law  changed,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
law  did  not  permit  it.  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  from  knowledge  of  the  electric  business, 
that  there  is  little  demand  for  power  in  the  smaller  towns.    One  of  the  cases 
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where  power  is  furnished  is  in  the  city  of  Taunton,  where  we  have  a  fair-sized 
place;  out  in  the  small  places  there  is  very  little  demand  for  power.  I  think  if 
there  had  been  much,  if  any,  demand  we  would  have  seen  the  muniGix>al  plants 
going  after  that  privilege  long  before. 

Q.  Would  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  lines  run  affect  the  cost? — ^A. 
Yes;  because  in  the  smaller  places  you  have  a  greater  length  of  wire,  and  pre- 
sumably a  greater  investment  in  lines  of  wire  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
power  you  can  sell. 

Q.  It  is  difficult  to  consider  that  problem  in  the  statement  you  have  made,  is  it 
not?— A.  Yes;  I  could  not  well  bring  that  in,  as  it  would  require  data  that  I  have 
not  by  me.  But  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  the  larger  places  are  more  favorable  to 
good  earnings  in  the  electric  light  and  power  business. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  larger  expense  in  the  larger  cities  by  reason  of 
the  regulations  compelling  the  establishment  of  conduits.  Have  you  taken  that 
into  consideration? — ^A.  No,  I  have  not  taken  that  claim  into  consideration:  but  I 
would  point  out  that,  in  the  first  place,  any  fair  comparison  between  these  munic- 
ipal plants  and  private  plants  must  be  in  the  nature  of  the  second  comparison  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  that  with  towns  and  cities  of  a  similar  size,  and  in 
that  case  there  are  no  regulations  of  that  sort.  Now,  for  curiositv,  I  did  put  in  a 
comparison  with  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  was  more 
favorable  to  the  municipality.  My  opinion  would  be  that  in  spite  of  such  regu- 
lations as  do  exist  in  the  large  cities  they  still  offer  a  better  field  for  electric 
lighting;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  at  all  to  get  the  force  of  this 
comparison  here  made,  because  there  really  a  different  problem  comes  in.  It  iB 
not  fair  to  compare  little  places  of  1,000  population  with  the  citv  of  Boston. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  in  the  larger  places  tnat  the  reg^ulations  for  burying  the  wires 
exist? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  comparison  made  with  the  43  towns  is  where  the  conditions  are  prac- 
tically the  same? — ^A.  Yes;  under  30,000  population. 

Q.  Did  it  combine  also  the  urban  and  rural  districts  in  about  the  same  proipoT- 
tion? — A.  Presumably;  at  least  there  was  no  distinction  purposely  made.  .It  took 
in  all  the  places  in  Massachusetts  where  private  corporations  operate  lighting 
plants  and  do  not  operate  gas  plants.  It  took  in  everv  one  of  them,  so  that  there 
was  no  picking  out  of  cases  that  would  be  favorable  to  a  certain  conclusion 
sought  to  be  reached. 

Q.  In  Massachusetts  a  city  can  not  be  established  with  less  than  12,000  inhabit- 
ants.— ^A.  Is  it  12,000  or  10,000?  If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  was  thinldng  it  was 
10,000. 

Q.  Either  10,000  or  12,000.  So  all  the  places  you  have  mentioned  of  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants  are  necessarily  towns? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  necessarily  distinct  from  the  urban? — A.  Yes.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  municipal  plants  are  in  places  that  are  closely  huddled  together 
and  the  private  plants  in  places  that  are  scattered,  as  we  have  taken  all  the 
instances  of  each  kind;  ana  it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  average  up  about  the  same 
conditions.  We  have  taken  all  the  plants  m  cities  and  towns  under  80,000  popu- 
lation operated  by  private  companies. 

Q.  Do  not  the  reports  of  the  gas  commissioners  give  the  comparisons  by  the  cost 
per  lamp  and  not  tne  cost  per  lamp  hour  as  you  give  it? — ^A.  They  do  give  tiie  cost 
per  lamp,  but  they  also  give  the  number  of  hours  operated  per  day,  and  the  num- 
oer  of  days  operated  per  month  in  all  these  plants,  and  it  is  possible  by  arithmetic 
to  reach  some  definite  conclusion. 

Q.  You  think  the  comparison  made  by  you  per  lamp  hour  is  fairer  to  both 
sides  than  the  cost  per  lamp? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  definite  basis,  and  the  other,  until 
you  reduce  it,  is  indefinite.  A  price  per  lamp  year  does  not  mean  much  until  you 
know  what  is  included  under  the  lamp  year. 

Q.  And  how  long  the  individual  lamps  are  run  in  that  year? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
the  point  I  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  you  find  the  x)eople  to  be  satisfied,  as  a  rule,  in 
your  visiting  these  towns  and  maidng  your  examination? — A.  I  think  that  the 
people  are  very  well  satisfied  with  municipal  ownership;  no  town  has  relinquished 
Its  municipal  plant.  Last  year  there  was  a  very  nice  little  municipal  plant  built 
in  Concord,  one  of  the  best. 

Q.  Have  no  municipal  plants  been  bought  out  by  private  corporations? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  the  municipal  authorities  bought  out  some  of  the  private  corpora- 
tions?— A.  Yes;  in  several  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  regulations  of  the  State  which  compel  the  purchase  of 
private  plants  has  deterred  many  localities  in  establishing  municipal  lighting 
plants? — A.  It  is  unmistakably  my  understanding  that  that  is  the  case.  There 
are  cases  in  which  failure  to  agree  on  price,  when  some  municipalities  are  willing 
to  buy,  has  left  the  matter  in  such  condition  that  the  transaction  has  not  been 
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gone  ahead  with,  where  it  would  have  been  gone  ahead  with  if  the  field  nad  been 
clear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  we  to  understand  from  your  testimony  that  the 
municipal  plants,  the  14  you  mentioned  x>articularly ,  cleaned  up  12.3  per  cent,  and 
private  plants  in  the  same  kind  of  cities  cleaned  up  10.2  per  cent,  and  the  whole 
43  cities  below  80,000  population  cleaned  up  only  6.4  per  cent?  These  statements 
having  been  made  by  you,  can  you  make  an  exi)lanation  of  the  divergence  between 
the  43  cities,  6.4,  and  your  municipal  ownership  towns  at  12.3?  Do  you  ]mow  if 
there  are  any  figures  of  depreciation  at  all  in  your  plants?  Do  you  know  whether 
there  are  any  funds  set  aside  for  depreciation?  Do  you  know  whether  the  cities — 
the  municipalities — whether  the  city  bookkeeping,  municipal  bookkeeping,  and 
the  private  Dookkeepin^  differ  in  the  matter  of  depreciation  as  to  the  item  in  your 
plants? — ^A.  The  municix>al  plants  must  charge  a  depreciation  of  not  less  than  6 

Ser  cent  per  year  by  law.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  fixed  per  cent  of 
epreciation  fixed  for  the  plants  owned  by  private  companies,  and  without  being 
able  to  state  the  exact  figure  at  which  such  depreciation  charges  are  made,  my 
impression  from  looking  over  the  returns  of  the  plants  owned  by  private  corpora- 
tions is  that  they  do  not  average  anything  like  a  5  per  cent  charge  for  deprecia- 
tion; that  they  did  not  make  anything  like  so  large  a  charge— a  much  smaller 
chiuge. 

As  to  the  explanation  why  the  municipal  plants  show  12.3  on  the  actual  invest- 
ments, while  the  43  cities  and  towns  of  fiimuar  size  show  onl^  6.4  per  cent  on  the 
investment,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  difference  results  mainly  irom  the  more 
efficient  and  careful  management  in  the  municipal  plants.  Of  course  the  people 
in  these  small  places,  where  these  municipal  plimts  are  operated,  are  veryjealous 
of  any  unnecessary  expenses  or  anything  of  that  sort.  And  the  Gas  and  Electiic 
Light  Ck>mmi8sion  is  also  watching  the  matter,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  these 
municipal  plants  to  run  into  excessive  outiays  or  to  operate  at  a  loss.  The^  are 
not  to  sell  at  a  price  that  wUl  produce  a  loss;  they  must  stop  selling  to  private 
parties  rather  than  to  seU  at  a  price  that  will  produce  a  loss. 

The  cost  of  street  lighting  from  municipal  plants  is  found  for  each  case  in  the 
following  way:  All  expenses  of  operation  and  management  for  the  municipal 
plant  during  the  year  are  first  found.  From  these  exi>eiises  is  then  deducted  the 
mcome  from  commercial  lighting.  To  the  remainder  are  added  interest  on  the 
entire  investment  in  the  municipal  plant,  at  the  rate  yaid  on  municipal  bonds  or 
notes,  and  also  depreciation  at  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  The  sum  of 
these  three  items  is  the  cost  of  municipal  lighting  for  the  year.  The  total  time 
in  hours  of  ox)eration  for  each  lamp  is  known,  and  the  cost  per  hour  is  computed 
by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  street  lighting  for  each  town  among  the  several 
kmipB  in  proix)rtion  to  the  energy  that  each  lamp  consumes. 

Another  way  to  ascertain  the  economy  of  public  electric  plants  is  to  compare 
the  actual  cost  to  the  municipalities  of  operating  their  plaoits  with  the  prices 
charged  by  private  companies.  The  following  table  has  been  prei)ared  from 
official  returns. 

Cost  per  hour  of  operation  of  electric  lamps  from  municipal  plants,  including  interest  and 

depreciaitohy  year  ending  June  SO,  1899, 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cost  per  hour  of  lamps  oper- 
ated by  municipal  plants  is  lower  than  the  average  price  paid  for  similar  lamps 
when  operated  by  private  corporations.  In  a  nuniber  of  instances  the  municipal 
costs  are  only  one-half  of  the  contract  prices. 

True  it  is  that  some  of  the  contract  rates  are  lower  than  some  of  the  municipal 
costs,  but  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  any  town  may  have  a  low  cost  for  stroet 
lighting  from  a  municipal  plant  at  will  by  good  management  and  the  use  of 
efficient  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  towns  that  now  x>ay  a  high  contract  price  for  street  lamps 
seem  to  have  no  remedy,  unless  they  put  m  municipal  plants. 

If  I  may  add  a  word  to  my  testimony  previously  given,  I  would  like  to  say  with 
reference,  further,  to  this  comparison,  that  while  I  nave  made  out  no  table  show- 
ing the  comparative  charges  made  for  electric  energy  of  municipal  plants  and 
private  corporations,  still  I  would  state  that  on  the  whole  the  municipal  plants 
sell  their  ener^  quite  as  low  to  private  consumers,  if  not  lower,  than  do  the 
other  corporations.  There  is  not  a  great  difference,  but  the  result,  as  reitorted  in 
the  reports  of  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission,  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
lower  for  the  municipal  corporations  than  for  the  private  plants,  so  that  their 
better  showing  on  the  investment  can  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  charge  the 
townspeople  a  higher  price  for  energy,  because  they  have  not  charged  any  more 
than,  if  as  much  as,  have  the  private  companies. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  that  m  the  14  cities  there  was  no  gas  compe- 
tition; that  you  took  out  8  cities  that  you  claim  had  both  gas  and  electric  plants, 
the  otitier  14  cities  having  only  electricity.  Is  there  gas  competition  there  with 
electric  lighting?  Can  you  name  any  one  that  has  private  competition  a^^ainst  the 
municipal  control?  I  am  asking  the  condition  where  the  municipality  is  the 
competitor  with  the  private  gas  company.    That  is  the  ix)int  I  want  to  get  at. 

The  Witness.  There  are  in  some  of  these  places  gas  plants  where  the  electric 
light  is  owned  by  the  town  or  city,  but  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  memory  for  a 
moment  as  to  the  places.  If  I  may  answer  the  question  x>artiftlly  now,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  city  of  Taunton,  which  has  a  gaslight  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  180,000.  That  is  the  largest  place  having  a  municipal  electric  plant,  and 
there  is  a  gas  company  of  very  good  proportions  for  a  place  of  27,000  population 
($80,000) ,  and  my  general  recollection  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  places  where 
municiiMEd  plants  have  also  gas  plants.  There  are  private  gas  works  in  eight  of 
the  towns  having  municipal  electric  plants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  the  case  of  the  gas  plant,  does  not  the  field  covered 
very  materially  affect  the  cost  of  the  investment  per  li^ht? — A.  It  affects  it  to  a 
considerable  degree.  The  extent  of  distribution  or  gas  is  quite  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost.  I  won't  state  the  per  cent,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  but  that  is 
lower  than  electric-light  energy. 

Q.  I.willTary  my  question.  What  I  really  meant  to  ask  was,  is  not  the  cost  of 
the  small  plant  relatively  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  large  one? — A.  Of 
which  variety? 

Q.  Both;  each. — ^A.  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

(^.  Then,  in  a  town  having  a  small  gas  plant,  the  price  of  the  gas — ^the  price  at 
which  gas  was  furnished — may  be  higher  in  a  large  town  with  a  large  plant,  and 
yet  the  return  on  the  investment  not  be  any  more,  if  as  much? — ^A.  Quite  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  plants  in  the  smaller  towns  are  almost  cdways 
higher  than  in  the  larger  towns  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  are  there  any  cities  or  towns  which  own  the  gas 
plants? — A.  There  are  three  which  I  purposely  left  out,  because  the  accounts  of 
the  gas  and  electric  light  were  mixed  up. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cities  that  own  their  own  waterworks  in  Massachusetts? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  a  very  general  practice  with  a  large  part  of  them. 

9.  Has  there  been  any  comparison  made  there  between  city  ownership  and 
individuals  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  furnishing  water? — A.  I  have  never  seen  any: 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  in  mind,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  the  commission  could  get  statistics  of  that  kind 
now,  to  show  the  difference  of  cost? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  documents  from 
which  that  information  could  be  gotten  in  Massachusetts.  It  would  involve  a  lot 
of  analysis,  just  the  same  as  we  have  gone  into  here.  Most  of  these  figures  were 
taken  out  of  a  book,  but  they  came  out  of  the  book  as  a  matter  of  analysis. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cities  and  towns  that  own  their  own  street-railway  systems? 
There  are  none  in  Massachusetts  that  own  street  railways? — ^A.  I  think  not, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  observation  in  respect  to  electric  light- 
ing in  municipalities  supplanting  gas?— A.  The  observation  that  I  would  state  in 
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reference  to  yonr  question  is  that  the  electric  light  snpplants  ^as,  not  on  a  ques- 
tion of  price,  bnt  on  a  question  of  (quality,  where  it  8upx>lants  it  at  all.  That  is, 
so  far  as  public  rates  and  public  lighting  is  concerned,  it  is  possible  to  pat  in  what 
is  termed  an  insulated  electric  plant;  that  is,  if  one  has  a  large  amount  of  lighting 
at  any  factory  plant,  or  for  his  office  building,  it  is  much  cheaper  under  certain 
conditions.  Under  conditions  that  pertain  to  the  heating  of  a  building,  etc.,  so 
that  an  engineer  has  to  be  employed,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  put  in  a  small  electric 
plant  and  light  with  electric  plants,  than  it  is  to  light  a  building  by  gas.  That  is  a 
growing  practice  in  all  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  rightfully  so;  but  so  far 
as  lighting  derived  from  the  public  supply  is  concerned,  electricity  can  not,  I 
believe,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  if  at  all,  compete  with  gas  strictly  on  a 
price  basis,  and  it  is  selected  by  the  great  majority  of  users,  not  Because  it  costs 
less,  but  because  they  like  it  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHHAN.)  Is  that  condition  intensified  to  appliances  consuming 
gas,  like  the  Welsbach  burner?— A.  The  improved  burners  that  you  speak  of, 
which  materially  increase  the  candlepower  per  foot  of  gas  consumed  per  hour  do 
tend  to  cut  down  slightly  the  field  of  application  of  the  electric  light;  that  is, 
they  ^ve  the  gas  an  advantage  that  it  would  not  otherwise  have,  in  that  they  give 
gas  lighting  a  quality  that  some  consumers  will  accept  instead  of  buying  the 
electric  light.  This  still  leaves  the  gas  the  cheaper  form  of  illumination,  but  they 
cheapen  the  illumination  of  our  gas  very  decidedly,  and  also  improve,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  consumers,  the  quciuty  of  that  illumination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  gave  the  figures  from  1893  to  the  installation  of 
these  electric  plants;  do  you. know  of  the  instaUation  of  any  gas  plants  in  that 
time? — A.  The  8  gas  plants,  as  I  endeavored  to  state. 

8.  Just  8  and  no  more?— A.  Just  8. 
.  Then  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  to  adopt  elec- 
tricity instead  of  gas  where  they  pass  out  of  the  reign  of  coal  oil? — A.  Judging  by 
experience,  yes. 

Q.  Where  you  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  net  results  of  6.4  per  cent  here  in  the 
43  cities,  and  the  13.3  per  cent  in  your  14  cities  of  municipal  control,  would  it  not 
seem  that  really  the  private  individuals  are  making  less  monev  now  than  the 
municipally  owned  properties? — ^A.  It  is  a  fact,  shown  by  these  figures,  that  the 
capital  invested  by  towns  and  cities  in  electric-light  plants  is  more  economically 
invested  for  the  community,  and  is  earning  a  better  return  than  is  capital  invested 
through  the  medium  of  private  corporations  operating  such  plants. 

Q.  So,  you  would  say  that  the  owners  in  43  cities,  that  clean  up  each  year  6.4 
I>er  cent,  are  not  monopolists  nor  robbers  of  the  public? — A.  I  should  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  return  on  their  investment.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  have  x>aridcularly  referred  to  in  this  matter  is  that  as  to  whether 
municipal  plants  can  be  expected  to  be,  or  are  being,  managed  as  well  or  better 
than  private  plants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  When  you  say  that  6  per  cent  and  a  fraction  is  not  a 
fair  return  on  the  capital  invested,  you  think  in  Massachusetts,  at  least,  there  is 
not  an  overcapitalization,  either  by  stock,  bonds,  or  notes? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no 
overcapitalization  there,  as  I  see.  There  may  be  injudicious  investment,  of 
course,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  I  should  not  care  to  stand  with  the  proposition 
that  all  those  private  corporations  have  been  operated  only,  for  instance,  as  an 
engineer  in  that  line  of  business  would  advise  to  ox>erate  them;  but  I  say  the 
money  has  been  invested  there,  well  advised  or  ill  advised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Are  the  men  who  officer  your  municipal  plants  in 
Massachusetts  taken  from  a  civil-service  list,  or  how  are  they  employed? — ^A.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  formal  civil-service  list  in  connection  with  them. 
The  officers  are  simply  employed  on  their  reputation  as  men  competent  in  that 
line  of  work. 

Q.  Just  as  any  business  enterprise  or  corporation  would  employ? — A.  Yes.  Or 
jnst  as  a  town  or  city  ox>eratin^  a  waterworks  plant  would  employ  an  engineer 
for  that  plant.    I  do  not  think  tnere  is  any  civil-service  examination. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  in  Massachusetts  that  politicians  have  interfered  to  put 
men  in  these  plants? — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  complaints.  I  have  heard 
of  complaints  about  politicians  interfering  in  some  other  lines  of  work  in  Massa- 
chusettB,  but  as  to  this  i)articular  thing  I  never  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  managers  of  all  these  munici- 
pal plants  are  elected  by  cities  and  towns  as  a  rule?  Of  course  in  the  cities  they 
may  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  but  in  general  are 
they  not  elected  at  town  meetings? — ^A.  I  so  understand  it. 
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Q.  In  that  case,  then,  thev  have  to  mn  according  to  pnblic  sentiment? — A.  I 
suppose  if  a  plant  is  not  well  managed  that  the  tenure  of  that  office 

Q.  rintermptin^.)  Would  stop.  Is  there  anything  further  you  might  add? — 
A.  I  tnink  of  nothing  to  add. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  A. — To  accompany  Mr,  Adams*  testimony. 
Municipal  electric  plants  in  Massaclvasetts. 


Belmont. . 
Brain  tree. 
Chicopee . 
Danvera . . 
Hlngham. 
Hudaon... 


Hull 

Marblehead 

Need  ham 

North  Attleboro 

Peabody 

Reading 

Taunton 

Wellesley 


Popula- 
tion. 


2,843 
6,311 

16,420 
8,181 
4.819 
6,808 
1,044 
7.671 
8,611 
6,676 

10,607 
4,717 

27,116 
4,229 


I   Year 
'started. 


Total  invefltment  in  14  plants 


1898 
1892 
1896 
1889 
1896 
1897 
1894 
1896 
1898 
1894 
1892 
1896 
1897 
1892 


Invest- 
ment 


116,000 
67,067 
96,950 
46,174 
24,413 
45,273 

119,367 
85,618 
15,697 
68,421 
79,010 
74,400 

146,301 

'17,000 


891,601 


Exhibit  B. — Value  of  lighting  by  municipal  plants. 


Belmont. . 
Brain  tree. 
Chioopee . 
Dan  vers . . 
Hingham . 
Hudson  .. 
Hull 


Marblehead 

North  Attleboro. 

Peabody 

Reading 

l^ftunton 

Wellesley 

Needham 


Value  of  each  kind  of  lighting. 


Value  of  both  kinds  of  ligljting 


1,200  can- 
dle-power 
arcs,  hours 
per  year. 


17,741 
215,403 
429,961 
214,227 


40,728 


460,891 


662.331 
196,198 
441,771 


26  to  82  can- 
dle-power 
incandes- 
cent lamps, 
hours  per 
year. 

215,846 
254,359  ' 


16  candle- 
power  in- 
candes- 
cent, hours 
per  year. 


Value,  arc 
lighting. 


591,240 
172,687 
296,912 
46,727 
734,247 
m,628 


818,650 
506,479 


29,928 


84,060 


1833.82 
10,123.93 
20,208.16 
10,068.65 


1.914.21 
'2i,"66i.*88' 


31,129.56 

9,174.08 

20,763.24 


125,877.55 
47,551.85 


173,429.40 


Value,  in- 
candescent 
lightfng. 


t2,590.15 
3,062.30 


7,094.88 
2,072.24 
8,562.94 
2.119.86 
8,810.96 
1.389.54 


10,831.20 
6,077.75 


47,561.85 


Exhibit  C. — Earnings  and  expenses  of  14  munveipal  electric  plants  for  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1899. 

Incomes  from  commercial  lighting $83, 948. 88 

Value  of  public  Hghting 178,429.40 

Total  earnings 257,877.78 

Operating  exx)ense8 148, 493. 63 

Net  earnings 108,884.15 

Total  investment 891,591.00 

Ratio  of  net  earnings  to  the  investment per  cent. .  12. 8 
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Exhibit  E. — Total  investments  by  electric  companies  only  on  June  SO^  1899. 

Capital  stock _ .-  $10, »26, 030. 40 

Bonds _ -      3,771,200.00 

Notes  payable. 1,933,215.46 

Total  investment : 16,680,446.86 

Net  earnings  of  electric  companies  only  for  the  year  ending  Jnne 

30,1899..... 1,699,865,96 

Ratio  of  net  earnings  to  investments per  cent. .  10. 2 


* 


Investment  for  electric  plants  in  4S  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  SO, 000  population 

each  on  June  30, 1899.  • 

Capital  stock $1,823,900.00 

Bonds 1,201,700.00 

Notes  payable 772,262.56 

Total  investment _ 8,797,862.56 


# 


Results  of  operation  for  electric  plants  in  48  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  80,000 

population  etxch  for  year  ending  June  80, 1899. 

Total  earnings $814,768.54 

Total  operating  expenses 568,700.87. 

Net  earnings 246,067.67 

Ratio  of  net  earnings  to  total  investment per  cent. .  6. 4 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  7, 1901. 
TE8TIM0NT  OF  PROF.  WILLIAM  Z.  EIPLET, 

Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

The  commission  met  at  10.53  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley,  professor  of  economics  at  the  Massachusetts 'Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  apx>eared  as  a  witness,  and  being  dnly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name?— A.  William  Z. 
Ripley. 

Q.  Kesidence? — ^A.  Boston,  Mass.;  my  occupation  is  prof essor  of  economics  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Q.  How  long[  have  you  been  teaching  m  that  institute?— A.  I  graduated  there 
as  a  civil  engineer,  then  studied  3  years,  and  went  back  there  in  1893,  and 
have  been  teaching  since  1893. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  information  you  desire  to  give  about  vourself  personally 
before  proceeding  to  the  questioning? — ^A.  Nothing  further  than  this:  I  should 
like  to  have  it  appear  to  the  commissioners  that  a  good  deal  of  the  information 
that  I  shall  have  to  present  has  come  from  contact  with  railroad  men  and  with 
shippers.  Our  ^aduates  at  the  institute  are  represented  in  almost  all  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  and  a  ^eat  many  of  them  are  on  the 
railroads.  Our  policy  has  been  always  to  keep  m  close  touch  with  them  as  to 
the  details  of  their  business  so  far  as  they  can  be  of  interest  to  us;  and  I  should 
like  to  free  myself  from  the  prejudice  of  appearing  as  an  academic  specialist,  and 
should  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  I  may,  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  talked 
with  the  representatives  of  these  business  interests.  After  receiving  your  invita- 
tion to  come  down  here,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  ^ime  in  seeing  a  number  of 
railroad,  cotton  mill,  and  other  manufacturing  men  in  Massachusetts,  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  at  something  as  to  the  present  situation  in  New  England, 
because  I  believe  the  present  situation  in  New  England  will  illustrate  distmctly 
the  evils  and  the  advantages  of  the  present  state  of  the  law.    In  other  words,  in 
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this  small  territory  we  have  a  picture  presented  of  the  conditions  which  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  exist  all  over  the  country.  I  offer  that  merely  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  concerns  from  which  most  of  my  information  which  will  interest  yon 
has  been  derived. 

Q.  From  practical  concerns? — ^A.  I  have  tried  as  far  as  x)ossible  to  check  np  all 
the  results  which  we  obtain  from  books  by  a  conference  with  our  graduate  in 
business. 

Q.  Then  you  can  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make  a  statement,  and  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  interrupting  you  as  necessary.— A.  The  first  point  which  I  may 
speak  upon,  perhaps,  is  as  to  the  existence— the  very  widespread  existence— of  rate 
cutting  under  the  present  interstate-commerce  law.  Rates  are  being  cut  in  New 
England  to-day,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  anywhere  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  on  w^st-bound  traffic.  I  was  informed  b^  a  representative  of  one  of  the  large 
roads,  a  man  with  whom  I  have  x)ersonal  acquaintance,  that,  in  his  judgment,  there 
had  scarcely  ever  been  a  time  when  there  was  more  rate  cutting  on  west-bound 
business  than  there  is  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  for  the  last  2  months.  The 
reason  for  that,  as  near  as  I  can  discover,  is  that  the  large  amount  of  exports  and 
the  larffe  amount  of  traffic  going  East  has  thrown  a  gpreat  m&ny  empty  cars  upon 
the  seaboard,  and  that  there  is  great  competition  among  the  roads  for  filling  those 
cars  to  the  West.  All  of  our  manufacturers  derive  a  very  considerable  benefit 
in  competition  with  other  parts  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  differential  Cana- 
dian lines — the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk — those  roads  not  being 
subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  which  gives  them  a  definite  advantage 
ranging  anywhere  from  10  cents  up  per  hundred  pounds  on  freight  to  Chicago. 
The  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts,  as  I  know  in  one  or  two  instances,  can  put 
.  freight  into  Chicago  in  normal  times  for  from  about,  we  will  sav,  10  cents  on 
first-class  freight  less  than  a  shipper  from  New  York  can  do,  idtnough  the  dis- 
tance is  150  or  more  miles  farther.  The  situation,  then,  at  present  is  this:  Those 
differentials  exist  and  have  been  approved  by  the  other  roads  in  this  country. 
They  have  been  approved,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  force.  They  have  at  the  present 
time  offered  so  much  of  an  obstacle  to  the  trunk  lines  wholly  within  the  United 
States  territory  that  those  trunk  lines  have  now  begun  to  cut  under  the  differen- 
tial, and  traffic  which  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  going  over  the  Canadian 
lines  is  now  being  diverted  over  some  of  the  main  trunk  lines.  One  of  the  large 
interests  in  Massachusetts,  which  has,  lam  informed,  for  nearly  20  years  shipped 
a  large  proportion  of  its  freight  over  the  differential  lines,  is  now  shipping  over 
the  trunk  hues.  I  give  that  merely  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
almost  all  the  industries.  These  shipments,  however,  are  not  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  eastern  trunk  lines  to  cut  rates.  It  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  situation. 
The  far- western  connections  of  these  lines,  apparently,  are  desirous  of  securing 
business  which  shall  be  diverted  to  their  lines  by  the  eastern  trunk  lines;  and  they 
notify  their  eastern  connections  that  any  business  diverted  to  them  will  be  taken 
at  a  considerable  cut,  leaving  to  the  eastern  trunk  lines,  which  have,  I  believe, 
honestly  tried  to  maintain  rates,  the  policy  of  either  taking  business  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  their  western  connections  at  a  reduction,  or  of  letting  it  go  over  some 
other  competing  trunk  line.  The  situation  has  been  forced  upon  the  eastern  rail- 
roads against  their  will.  A  number  of  the  men  whom  I  know  have  told  me  that 
they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  follow  the  law  and  keep  up  rates,  and  that  they 
would  welcome  any  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  which  would 
enable  them  to  maintain  rates,  but  that  under  the  present  conditions  it  is  beyond 
their  power  so  to  do. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  you  have  absolute  knowledge  that  there  are  dis- 
criminations in  the  freights?- A.  I  have  absolute  knowledge. 

Q.  Would  you  specify  the  roads? — A.  I  will  specify  them  so  far  as  I  have  done, 
that  they  are  the  main  trunk  lines  within  American  territory  that  make  discrim- 
inations of  this  nature.  I  will  give  you  another  example,  if  you  will  permit. 
The  freight  rate  from  Boston  to  Seattle,  which  is  the  same  rate  from  all  points 
east  of  tne  Mississippi  River,  is  at  the  present  time  on  first-class  freight,  I  believe, 
$1.25  -per  hundred  pounds.  One  of  the  large  shippers  told  me  that  he  was  ship- 
ping now  without  asking  the  different  roads  for  competitive  rates,  without  any 
friction  whatever,  at  95  cents. 

Q.  From  Boston  to  Seattle? — A.  From  Boston  to  Seattle;  although  the  estab- 
lished rate  is  $1.25, 1  believe.  I  have  not  verified  this  rate  in  the  tariffs,  but  it 
could  be  done  very  quickly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Had  there  not  better  be  a  distinction  made  at  this  point 
between  rate  cutting  and  discriminations;  discriminations  may  be  in  favor  of 
individuals,  while  rate  cutting  may  be  equal  to  all?— A.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  correction.    I  believe  that  both  of  those  conditions  exist;  that  certain  shippers 
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are  obtaining  rates  which  are,  we  will  say,  35  to  40  per  cent  less  than  the  pub- 
lished rates,  whereas  those — of  coarse  this  applies  to  those  who  ship  less  than  car- 
load lots — ^those  who  are  shipping  without  tne  large  volume,  whicn  alwa^rs  lends 
inducement  to  cut  rates,  are  paying  nearer  the  established  tariff.  That  is  what 
you  mean  by  discrimination? 

Q.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxthar.)  I  would  like  also  to  have  this  distinction  brought  out 
in  the  rates  that  you  are  sx>eaking  of  now;  were  they  all  rail  or  were  they  rail  and 
water? — A.  Some  of  the  differential  jates  are  part  rail  and  part  water;  for 
instance,  those  that  go  over  the  Rutland  Railroad  and  then  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  difference  in  discrimination  between  all  rail  and 
T)art  rail  and  part  water  rates.  I  have  sought  from  various  lines  to  verify  this 
tact  that  the  trunk  lines  are  forced  bv  western  connections  to  cut  rates,  and  l^at 
much  more  business  is  going  over  tne  trunk  lines  that  formerly  went  over  the 
Canadian  roads,  and  further,  that  whenever  there  is  rate  cutting  it  follows 
almost  invariably  that  that  leads  to  personal  discrimination;  that  the  competition 
which  rate  cutting  presupposes  leads  to  a  deeper  cut  for  the  large  shipper,  or  for 
the  person  who  is  shipping  from  a  competitive  x>oint;  whereas  a  rate  remains 
more  nearly  at  the  established  figure  where  the  shipment  is  made  from  a  local 
station,  or  is  made  by  a  person  who  is  shipping  small  amounts.  It  will  also  vary, 
of  course,  very  largely  according  to  the  regularity  of  the  shipment.  One  man 
told  me  that  November  1,  an  agreement  between  the  roads  that  they  would  main- 
tain rates  was  made  by  some  official  or  by  general  instructions  privately  sent  out. 
The  day  following  that  1st  of  November  this  man  found  that  serious  cutting  was 
being  made  by  a  competitor.  He  asked  the  reason  why,  and  he  was  told  that  it 
was  a  continuous  contract;  in  this  case,  for  apples,  running  over  aperiod  of  4- 
months.  I  asked  him  as  to  the  wa^  in  which  rate  cutting  proceeds.  He  informed 
me  that  he  was  forced  by  the  conditions  of  business  to  make  a  similar  cut,  and  he 
informed  his  competitors  that  he  also  was  working  under  a  long-time  contract, 
or  as  they  call  it  in  the  railroad  business,  a  '*  hold  over."  The  result  is  that  by 
this  subterfuge  the  rate  cutting  continues,  and  the  agreement  made  the  Ist  of 
November,  and  the  attempts  made  to  recognize  the  same  seriously,  on  the  1st  of 
December  came  to  nothing.  I  almost  universally  have  found  from  conversation 
with  men  who  are  in  the  rauroad  business,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  maintain  rates 
on  our  Eastern  lines — I  know  nothing  of  Western  lines — they  would  be  glad  to  main- 
tain rates  if  they  could  do  so,  but  the  very  conditions  of  business,  the  competition 
especially  in  our  part  of  the  country  between  lines  subject  to  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  and  lines  not  so  subject,  forces  them  to  the  kind  of  business  which  I 
have  described.  Tne  feeling  which  was  forced  in  upon  me  by  that  experience  is 
very  strong  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  at  an  established  figure  is  fully  as 
important  a  matter  for  the  business  men  as  is  the  fixing  of  reasonable  rates  by 
such  a  body  as  the  Insterstate  Commerce  Commission.  To  fix  reasonable  rates 
is  entirely  a  distinct  matter  from  securing  the  maintenance  of  such  established 
rates  as  are  already  published  by  the  railroads.  They  are  not  able  at  the  present 
time  to  accomplish  the  second  of  these  two  ends.  One  railroad  man,  a  snipping 
agent,  told  me  that  his  road  had  never  instructed  him  to  cut  rates,  but  that  they 
sought  to  prevent  it;  and  he  felt  that  those  higher  in  authority  than  himself  would 
welcome  anything  which  would  protect  the  roads  against  rate  cutting  and  the 
conseouent  discrimination  as  between  persons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  that  the  rate  cutting  leads  to  discrimination 
between  persons?  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  separate  the  two,  is  it  not?— A.  One 
necessarily  leads  to  the  other;  in  times  of  general  rate  cutting  x>er8onsd  discrimi- 
nations are  bound  to  arise. 

Q.  They  will  cut  rates  to  one  and  probably  not  to  another?— A.  They  will  cut 
deeper  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
the  present  time  has  not  the  power  to  prescribe  freight  rates  in  advance.  They 
do  not  have  this  power  because  of  the  decision  of  the  courts;  but  if  the  roads  are 
to  be  allowed,  under  an  amendment  of  the  law,  to  pool  and  to  prevent  this  rate 
cutting,  there  certainly  must  be  some  protection  for  the  public,  through  securing 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  right  to  adjudicate  as  to  what  rates 
shall  be  reasonable. 

Q.  For  the  future?— A.  For  the  future;  or  to  pass  upon  them.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  are  rights  upon  both  sides  which  must  be  very  jealously 
and  carefully  guarded.  A  railroad  has  the  life  and  death  of  the  manufacturer  in 
its  hands.  I  remember— it  must  have  been  5  or  6  years  ago — talking  with  a 
banker  in  Boston;  some  of  the  details  escape  me;  I  remember  hearing  this  gentle- 
man tell  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  paper-pulp  factory  at  Denver.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  subsequently  been  establishea  or  not.    They  desired  to  utilize 
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the  raw  material  which  was  in  the  West,  and  to  mannfactore  "p&per  of  the  sort 
used  by  the  newspapers,  and  to  save  the  expenses  of  transshipment  from  pulp 
mills  in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  notified  by  one  of  the  roads  that 
if  they  established  a  palp  mill  at  Denver,  which  woold  prevent  large  shipments 
of  freight  which  had  formerly  come  from  Wisconsin,  that  the  road  would  kill 
that  business  at  an^  cost.  The  promoters  were  very  much  discouraged.  Whether 
they  actually  earned  it  through  or  not,  I  have  no  jiersonal  knowledge. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  road,  then,  was  to  get  the  freight  on  long  haul  instead  of 
a  short  one?— A.  Instead  of  a  short  one. 

Q.  You  state  that  they  can  make  or  break  the  manufacturer.  Is  that  not 
equally  true  of  the  miner  of  coal  and  ore,  and  other  producers  of  commodities? — 
A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  have  you  knowledge  that  they  have  crippled  such  industries  in  any 
case? — ^A.  I  can  not  state  of  my  own  x)ersonal  knowledge.  I  mereW  know  that 
Government  reports  and  official  documents  make  statements  to  that  effect.  There 
is  a  large  mass  of  official  information  which  bears  upon  that  point,  but  of  my 
own  x>ersonal  knowledge  I  can  not  speak. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  thiuK  deserves  careful  consideration  here,  namely, 
that  the  roads  in  many  respects  are  distinctly  at  the  mercy  of  the  shipx)ers.  This 
is  the  other  side  of  the  same  question.  I  am  now  seeking  to  express  my  own  con- 
viction that  it  is  an  interrelation;  that  the  railroads  have  rights,  and  that  the 
public  has  rights.  A  shipment  of  dry  goods  is  made  from  New  England,  boxed 
and  marked,  we  will  say — cotton  goods  of  a  certain  grade.  Those  goods,  as  cot- 
ton goods,  go,  we  will  say,  at  second  or  third  class  rates.  The  shipping  agent — 
the  man  who  secures  the  contract— <^an  never  be  sure  from  his  personal  toowl- 
edge  whether  that  case  is  filled  with  cotton  goods  which  should  oe  rated  second 
or  third  class  goods,  or  whether  they  are  really  half  cotton  goods  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  first-class  goods  which  ought  to  go  first  class.  In  one  other  example — 
which  I  jB^ve  as  coming  from  New  England  from  an  agent  of  one  of  the  roads — a 
certain  firm  had  been  shipping  for  a  long  time  a  certain  grade  of  cotton  goods. 
Gradually  the  proportion  of  shipments  of  goods  of  a  very  considerably  lower  class 
became  common.  The  freight  agent  had  reason  to  suspect  that  those  boxes  were 
containing  freight  which  ought  to  have  gone  in  a  higher  class  than  that  which 
was  specified.  I  asked  the  agent  why  he  did  not  attempt  to  determine  for  him- 
self. He  replied,  **  My  dear  sir,  that  is  entirely  beyond  our  power.  If  I  should 
question  that  firm  the  freight  would  never  go  over  our  line  aeain.  We  have  ^ot 
to  accept  it  at  the  class  at  which  they  specify."  The  result  of  such  imderclassifi- 
cation  prescribed  in  that  case  by  the  shipper  is,  of  course,  to  give  very  considera- 
bly lower  rates  than  otherwise  would  be  cnarged.  The  complexity  of  this  situation 
forces  itself  upon  me  every  day — ^the  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  the  object 
of,  we  will  say,  personal  discrimination,  or  rate  cutting,  may  be  obtained.  It  may- 
be by  a  direct  cut  in  money.  A  Western  road,  for  instance,  depositing,  we  will 
say,  $25,000  in  a  Boston  bank  to  the  credit  of  a  certain  New  England  freight  agent. 
He  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  that  for  cash  which  he  pays  out  in  rebates,  the 
shippers  of  course  paying  by  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the  established  rate, 
that  being  a  matter  of  record.  It  can  not  be  traced,  or  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  the  amount  of  that  cash  when  a  few  dollars  or  a  hundred  dollars  has  been 
returned  to  a  cei*tain  firm  during  the  month  as  rebate.  That  same  discrimination 
may  take  place  by  the  acceptance  of  freight  which  is  classified  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  rate  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  go,  although,  as  I  have  said,  in  that  par- 
ticular respect  the  roads  are  very  largely  at  the  mere jr  of  the  shippers.  They  must 
rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  those  who  jnake  the  shipment.  Or  again,  of  course, 
discrimination  may  take  place  by  the  process  of  underbilling,  the  shipment  being 
made  at  a  rate  for  a  long  through  haul.  The  freight  is  then  taken  off  at  an  inter- 
mediate point,  to  which  the  local  rate  would  be  considerably  higher  than  its  pro- 
portion of  a  through  rate.  But,  however  it  be  done  by  any  of  these  devices,  the 
existence  of  rate  cutting  and  of  personal  discrimination  is  very  widespread,  and 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  it  is  no  less  to-day  than  it  has  been  during  a  good 
many  years  past.  Conditions  vary.  The  local  nituation  in  New  England  may  for 
a  short  time  lead  to  widespread  rate  cutting.  As,  for  example,  the  condition 
which  I  have  described,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  larp^  number  of  empty  cai^s 
going  West  at  a  particular  season  when  the  industries  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  sendmg  out  goods.  I  would  say  also  here  that  the  existence  of  dis- 
criminations in  rates  as  oetween,  we  will  say,  2  or  3  different  shoe  manufacturers, 
is  of  far  more  importance  to  each  one  than  tne  absolute  level  at  which  those  rates 
stand  for  all  alike.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  shoe  manufacturer  to 
know  that  he  is  paying  75  cents  for  a  given  service  when  his  competitor  is  getting 
it  for  50  than  it  is  for  nim  to  know  that  both  are  not  paying  75  and  60,  but  40  and 
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25.  It  is  not  the  general  level  of  rates,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  at  a  given  time  one 
set  of  rates  is  very  mnch  higher  than  another.  That  is  what  determines  the  sac- 
cess  or  destmction  of  a  given  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gla&ks.)  That  is  to  say,  thev  would  rather  x>ay  a  higher  rate  and 
have  it  uniform  than  to  get  a  low  rate  when  a  competitor  possibly  gets  a  still 
lower  one?— A.  That  is  precisely  mypoint.  A  manufacturer  said  to  me  the  other 
day  that  it  did  not  make  so  much  difference  to  him  absolutely  how  much  freight 
rate  he  had  to  x>ay.  The  question  was,  how  much  was  his  competitor  paying. 
That  phase  of  freight  rates  enters  very  largely  into  the  comjietition  at  present 
arising  between  the  cotton  mills  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England  and  the  cot- 
ton mills  in  the  Southern  States.  The  existence  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  South- 
em  States  of  what  is  practically  a  pool  makes  the  freight  rates  into  and  out  of 
those  Southern  States  considerably  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  New  England 
where  competition  still  prevails.  There  are  only  two  parts  of  New  England 
where  there  is  railroad  competition  to-day — along  tne  line  of  junction  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  and  Fitchburg  territory,  and  of  the  New  York  Central,  that 
is,  of  the  Boston  and  Albany;  and  secon^,  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  latter  and 
the  New  York  Central,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  on  tibe 
south.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  among  the  i>eople  in 
southern  New  Hampshire,  southern  Vermont,  and  northern  Massachusetts,  along 
the  line  of  territory  in  which  formerly  competition  between  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  Fitchburg  railroads  existed.  Those  two  roads  have  now  become  amal- 
j^amated,  and  the  result  is  that  a  number  of  places  like  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  for 
instance,  which  f ormerlv  had  the  benefit  of  low  competitive  rates,  now  find  that 
rates  are  appreciably  higher.  Nevertheless— and  uiis  I  believe  is  worthy  of 
emphasis— -the  rates,  while  somewhat  higher,  are  certainly  steadier.  There  are 
complaints  that  the  rates'are  indeed  higher,  but  manufacturers  have  told  me  that 
they  would  much  rather  have  higher  rates  which  can  be  depended  upon.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  i>oint  which  was  touched  ui>on  a  little  while  ago;  they 
would  much  rather  have  a  higher  rate,  and  know  that  rate  was  going  to  prevail 
this  week  and  next  week,  and  that  every  man  in  that  territory  with  whom  they 
were  comx)eting  in  manufacture  was  going  to  pay  the  same  rate.  I  think  it  may 
be  predicted  that  the  effect  of  consolidation  or  pooling,  if  you  are  pleased  to  call 
it  such,  is  likely  to  be  a  maintainance  of  higher  rates,  perhaps  a  lesser  reduction 
to  some  degree  than  might  take  place  otherwise.  But  the  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion or  of  the  pool  would  be  to  mcOce  a  steady  rate,  and  a  fixed  rate,  which  the 
manufacturer  or  which  the  public  can  rely  upon,  and  which  they  can  feel  is  x>aid 
by  everybody.  The  effect  of  that  will  be  a  welcome  one  to  the  people  concerned. 
The  authorization  of  pooling,  however— and  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about 
that  particular  question— giving  the  railroads  absolute  control  over  rates,  would 
be,  if  it  had  such  an  effect,  to  place  the  public  still  more  in  thex>ower  of  the  roads 
than  they  are  to-day.  Any  proposition  to  legalize  pooling,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
have  inextricably  bound  up  with  it  some  increase  oi  regulative  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  For  instance,  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  which  now  is  a 
noncompetitive  jxiint— the  Fitchburg  road  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  being  amal- 
gamated—rates are  fixed  bv  different  considerations  than  those  which  f ormerlv 
prevailed.  Peterboro  should  feel  that  it  has  somebody  at  Washington  that  will 
give  protection,  with  x>ower  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  new  rates.  To 
show  vou  how  this  works  I  will  g^ve  you  one  other  illustration  which  came  to  me 
direcuy  from  the  field.  A  certain  gentleman  controls  some  10  country  stores  all 
through  the  towns  of  northern  Massachusetts  and  southern  New  Hampshire.  His 
control  amounts  to  the  management  of  their  affairs  indirectly  from  Boston,  where 
he  acts  as  a  purchasing  agent.  The  town  of  Jaffrey ,  N.  H. ,  is  6  miles  from  Peter- 
boro. Jaffrey  was  formerly  served  by  one  road,  and  still  is.  Peterboro  was  a 
competitive  point  at  the  junction  of  territory  between  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
the  Fitchburg  railroads.  So  much  lower  were  the  Peterboro  rates  formerly  on 
shipments  that  all  the  goods  for  the  country  store  in  Jaffrey  were  hauled  a  num- 
ber of  miles  by  horse  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  competitive  rates  of  Peter- 
boro. Since  that  territory  has  ceased  to  be  competitive  freight  is  no  longer  hauled 
by  horse,  because  the  Peterboro  rate  and  the  Jaffrey  rates  are  just  the  same.  The 
effect  of  that  npon  the  ^sferibution  of  business  is  very  considerable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they  bring  the  rate  up  to  Jaffrey  or  down  to  Peter- 
boro?—A.  The  rate,  as  I  understand  it,  is  brought  up  to  the  Jaffrey  rate.  But  let 
me  return  once  more  to  the  statement  formerly  made,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  rate  is  slightly  higher  or  slightly  lower,  but  that  it  is  the  same  for 
everybody.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  incentive  for  roads  to  cut  rates  and  make 
personsd  discrimination.  Therefore  a  business  man  and  shipx)er  can  calculate 
what  his  cost  is  going  to  be,  and  especially  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  com- 
peting with  the  neignboring  town. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  I  wonld  like  to  have  one  point  cleared  a  little. 
Taking  New  England  as  a  center,  and  the  Pacific  slope  as  tne  point  of  destination 
for  throngn  freight,  how  wonld  yon  eliminate  the  Canadian  roads  from  competi- 
tion with  the  American  roads?— A.  I  can  not  see  any  way  at  present.  I  recall  the 
section  of  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897,  about  which  so  mnch  has  been  said  in  the 
newspapers,  which  provided  for  a  discriminating  tariff  against  all  goods  carried 
in  bond.  That  section,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  was  imposed  through  the  influ- 
ence of  lines  within  the  American  Trunk  Line  territory.  At  all  events  the  effect 
of  it  would  be  to  impose  a  discriminating  dut^  upon  all  goods  which  went  over 
those  lines,  with  the  result  of  prostrating  practically  every  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land. Our  people  are  very  far  from  raw  materials.  We  have  nothing  but  our 
climate  and  our  people  to  rely  upon;  the  distance  from  the  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  wealtn  are  such  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  for  New 
En^bmd  which  could  hapx>en  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  that  little  advantage 
which  they  have  of  shipment  over  these  Canadian  lines.  As  it  will  appear  from 
the  map,  these  lines  are  not  very  much  more  devious  to  Chicago  than  are  the  ship- 
ments through  the  United  States.  Our  manufacturers  all  feel  very  strongly  on 
that  point;  whether  rightly  or  not,  it  must  rest  with  each  man's  judgment  to 
determine. 

Q.  Now.  another  question  in  connection  with  that  of  pooling.  Suppose  Con- 
gress should  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  right 
to  approve  rates  of  the  different  lines  of  railroads,  and  protect  that  rate  after  it 
was  approved  until  changed.  Would  not  that  substantially  bring  the  redress  that 
you  ask  for  by  pooling? — ^A.  You  mean  that  that  shoula  be  done  without  the 
authorization  of  pooling? 

Q.  Without  pooling,  yes. — A.  I  should  say  not.  The  only  way  to  stop  rate 
cutting  is  to  do  away  with  competition.  The  railroad  is  a  monopoly  for  this 
reason,  that  the  more  Dusiness  it  aoes  the  cheaper  it  can  do  it.  Nobody  else  can 
come  into  the  field  when  the  road  has  an  established  line — two  or  four  track 
line — and  begin  business  at  a  tenth  of  the  tonnage  which  that  old  road  is  carry- 
ing, and  in  any  way  comi)ete  profitably  with  it  m  rates.  A  four-track  road  can 
charge  a  great  deal  less  i)er  ton-mile  than  any  smaller  road  can  do.  The  trend  of 
affairs  is  to  force  business  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  do  a  large  business  at 
decreasing  cost. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  worth  trying,  at  least,  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  approve  rates,  and  then  see  that  the  roads  sustain 
them? — ^A.  I  believe  that  that  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Would  that  reach  the  evil  of  shipping  high-class  goods 
as  Tow  class  goods? — A.  Not  unless  it  gave  the  right  of  inspection.  I  have  felt  at 
various  times  that  that  was  a  point  which  has  not  been  tried  out  in  many  cases; 
that  many  shipx)ers,  even  of  moderate  volume,  have  it  in  their  power  to  trick  the 
railroads  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  and  the  larger  they  get  to  be  the  more  they  can 
force  the  continuation  of  that  same  policy.  A  railroad  may,  if  a  man  is  only 
shipping  one  small  box  of  dry  goods,  put  on  an  inspector  and  actually  have  the 
matter  determined,  but  if  it  is  a  large  shipment  which  they  can  not  afford  to  let 
go  to  some  other  road,  they  must  wink  at  it  and  let  it  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Without  some  pooling  process  could  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  take  up  each  single  road  and  fix  a  schedule  for  it?  Could 
it  physically  do  it  without  a  much  larger  body  than  what  there  is  now? — ^A.  I 
should  say  it  would  very  gpreatly  multiply  the  duties  of  that  body;  but  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  to  ask  whether  the  commission  should  make  the  rates  itself, 
or  simply  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  made  by  the  railroads  before 
put  in  force? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Not  to  make  the  rate,  but  pass  upon  it? — A.  That 
is  a  different  matter  than  suggested  by  the  chairman.  I  believe  that  should  be 
done.  I  think  it  is  an  important  element  in  any  amendment  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act;  but  I  question  very  much  whether  this  practice  which  is  so  wide- 
spread of  rate  cutting  and  of  personal  discrimination — which  can  not  be  stopped 
by  the  railroads,  though  manyof  them  would  be  glad  to  do  so — could  be  stopped 
by  an  administrative  body  at  Washington. 

Q.  If  that  legislation  is  upon  the  statute  book,  would  not  the  roads  desiring  to 
comply  with  tne  law  have  a  very  g^eat  influence  in  causing  the  other  roads  to 
comply  also  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  good  effect;  yes.  Whether  it  would  be  enough  to  meet  the  almost  inevi- 
table condition  of  business,  which  is  that  of  either  cut-throat  comi)etition  or  pool- 
ing, is  another  question.    It  would  certainly  contribute  to  that  end. 

Q.  It  would  lukrdly  be  exx>ected,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  eliminatef  entirely, 
but  would  it  not  go  a  very  great  ways?— A.  It  might. 
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Q.  (By  Mr .  Clarke.  )  On  the  other  hand ,  would  not  that  law  bind  the  conscience 
of  the  honest  railroad  managers  who  desire  to  avoid  rate  cntting,  and  be  as  much 
disregarded  bv  the  other  class  as  the  present  law  is? — ^A.  I  feel  strongly  convinced, 
as  a  matter  oi  personal  judgment,  that  the  soundest  roads  in  this  country  would 
be  glad  to  do  away  with  the  rate  cutting  and  personal  discrimination  which  is 
IcNEided  upon  them  by  a  gre&t  many  of  the  trusts.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
carrying  these  trusts  upon  their  shoulders.  They  can  not  help  it.  They  nave 
grown  so  large  that  they  can  dictate  rates  of  freight,  and  the  roads  have  no 
choice.  They  must  either  take  the  goods  or  see  them  go  to  some  competitor,  if 
any  means  could  be  devised  by  which  this  could  be  stopped,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  protection  for  the  people  set  up  in  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  1  he  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fair  give  and  take.  The 
railroads  would  receive  what  they  undoubtedly  wish — the  power  to  pool;  the  peo- 
ple would  receive  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  enabling  them  to  pass  upon  rates  in  advance  of  the  time 
they  are  put  in  force.  I  believe  that  the  desire  of  the  people  and  of  the  roads  for 
these  two  things  would  bring  them  together  to  some  degree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  care 
a  very  great  deal  about  pooling?  Have  they  not  consolidated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  their  own  rates? — ^A.  That  is  a  x>oint  to  which  I  was  coming. 

(^.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  new  combination  amongst  the  railroads 
which  has  been  formed  in  the  last  year  by  an  interchange  of  stock,  etc.? — A.  I 
have  followed  some  of  this  with  a  little  care,  and  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  some 
diagrams  illustrating  the  character  of  certain  railroad  securities.  The  railroads, 
prohibited  from  pooling,  are  planning  by  financial  consolidatio  i  jo  reach  the  same 
result.  This  makes  it  still  more  imx>erative,  as  you  suggest,  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe  reasonable 
rates  should  follow. 

Q.  Have  you  followed  the  consolidation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  system  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  year? — A.  In  1898,  at  the  period 
of  depression,  at  which  time  so  many  roads  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers — some- 
thing like  one-quarter  of  the  mileage  of  the  United  States  (I  believe  it  was 
mileage) — I  began  to  collect  material  upon  the  reorganizations  and  receiverships 
of  those  roads,  and  followed  that  as  far  as  spare  time  would  permit,  together  with 
the  growth  of  the  systems,  and  the  effect  of  the  leases,  working  arrangements, 
consolidations,  or  purchases  which  have  taken  place.  The  reorganizations  priu- 
cipally  which  should  be  taken  as  typical  would  be  the  Reading,  the  Baltimore,  the 
Southern  Railroad,  the  Central  of  Vermont,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  effect  of 
those  reorganizations  upon  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and  bonds  out  has  been 
very  great;  and  the  number  of  virtual  reorganizations,  the  most  striking  of  which 
is  the  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  have  forced  the  conviction  upon 
me  that  most  of  these  reorganizations  which  were  intended  to  cut  down  capital- 
ization have  had  exactly  the  reverse  effect.  The  road  comes  out  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion with  a  lessening  of  its  fixed  charges,  to  be  sure.  That  is,  the  financiers  have 
been  enabled  to  issue  new  classes  of  bonds  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  but  the  aggre- 
gate par  value  of  stock  and  bonds  is  almost  always  greater  than  it  was.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Atchison  and  Topeka,  which  has  been  reorganized  three  times  since 
1889.  It  began  in  1889  with  a  capitalization — that  is,  stock  and  bonds — of  about 
$205,000,000.  It  was  reorganized  in  1890,  and  the  stock  and  bonds  were  increased 
to  upward  of  ^00,000,000.  In  1894  it  was  again  reorganized,  and  the  stock  and  bonds 
were  swollen  in  amount  to  $329,000,000.  Whether  the  public  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  normal  rate  of  interest  upon  that  enormous  aggregation  of  capital, 
some  of  which  reprepresents  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  some  of  which  rep- 
resents promoters'  profits,  and  some  of  which  represents  pure  water,  is  a  question 
w^hich  should  be  very  carefully  thrashed  out.  I  have  been  looking  over,  during 
the  last  2  or  3  days,  the  case  of  Danville  and  Lynchburg  in  Virginia,  which  has 
beMen  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  A  large  factor  in  their  deter- 
mination of  the  case  turns  upon  the  existence  of  the  enormous  capitalization  of 
the  Southern  Railroad — a  capitalization  which  has  been  put  ujxjn  that  railroad 
through  its  recent  reorganization.  The  question  of  reasonableness  or  unreason- 
ableness of  rates  rests  upon  the  amount  of  actual  investment  that  there  is  in  that 
road.  The  railroad  declares  itself  to  have  a  capitalization  of  $130,000,000.  They 
are  entitled,  as  they  contend,  to  earn  a  living  interest  and  dividend  upon  that  basis. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  answers,  Not  so;  a  large  i)art  of  that  capi- 
tal is  fictitious,  and  we  deny  that  you  have  a  right  so  to  earn.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does  not  know;  the  people  do  not  know;  nobody  knows  but 
the  people  who  own  that  road,  and  possibly  also  they  have  no  data  as  to  how  much 
actual  money  has  been  put  into  that  prox>erty.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  determina- 
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tion  of  some  of  these  questions,  the  relation  between  the  reorganization,  refunding, 
and  consolidation  of  the  roads  and  the  amonnt  of  actual  property  that  is  in  them, 
should  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  determination  of  what  rates  are  reasonable  or  what 
are  not.  In  other  words,  we  must  cut  loose,  if  we  are  going  to  determine  how  much 
each  road  is  entitled  to  earn,  from  consideration  of  this  superficial  figure  of  stock 
and  bonds.  In  some  roads  it  is  greatly  swollen,  and  in  some  roads  it  does  not  rep- 
resent more  than  the  actusd  investment.  I  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
referring  to  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Elconomics  for  November,  1900, 
upon  the  working  of  our  corporation  laws  in  Massachusetts  in  the  matter  of  capitali- 
zation, in  which  I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  serious  attempt  we  have  made  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  keep  capitalization  down  to  the  actual  investment.  There  is  not  a 
Commonwealth  in  the  country  which  has  succeeded  to  a  gpreater  degree  than 
Massachusetts,  by  antistock- watering  laws,  in  holding  down  capitalization  to  the 
actual  investment  made.  And  may  I  say  here  that  tnis  at  once  points  to  a  sug- 
gestion for  control  which  I  have  not  as  yet  expressed,  namely,  that  the  increase 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  enabling  them  to  pass 
upon  all  financial  operations  of  the  interstate  roads,  with  x>ower  to  regulate  issue 
of  stock  and  bonds,  to  approve  of  the  terms  of  leases — ^to  do,  in  other  words,  all 
those  things  which  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commissioners  are  empowered  to 
do  by  law — would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  just  that  hold  over 
the  roads  which  they  apparently  need  at  the  present  time.  For  instance,  the 
Massachusetts  railroad  commissioners  have  no  power  to  prescribe  reasonable 
rates.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  fundamental  difference  between  our  Massachusetts 
railroad  commission  and  that  of  mc»ny  Western  States.  The  people  have  never 
empowered  that  body  to  determine  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  what  are  not, 
but  the  corporation  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  made  so  strict  that  no  railroad  in 
Massachusetts  can  issue  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  or  bonds,  can  lease  another  road, 
can  build  another  spur  of  side  track,  can  do  anything  of  that  kind,  without  get- 
ting the  prior  approval  of  the  raibroad  commission.  What  is  the  result?  The 
roads  feel  that  unless  they  accede  to  recommendations  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners in  matters  of  rates,  unless  they  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  recommendations 
of  that  nature,  that  some  day  next  week  or  next  month,  when  they  wish  to  carry 
through  some  financial  operation,  that  that  body  will  have  power  to  withhold  its 
consent.  Do  I  make  it  clear?  That  is  the  sole  weapon  which  our  Massachusetts 
railroad  commissioners  exercise  over  the  roads,  and  in  our  history  has  accom- 
plished many  of  the  results  that  seem  desirable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  aware  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  Housatonic 
Railroad  refused  or  neglected  to  comply  with  a  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  reduction  of  rates  at  certain  points,  the  commission  reported  the 
facts  to  the  general  court,  which  was  then  in  session,  and  that  the  genend 
court  immediately  authorized  the  railroad  commissioners  to  fix  rates  on  that 
road? — A.  Of  course  that  is  an  additional  weapon.  I  did  not  know  of  that  case; 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  for  my  own  information.  But  that,  of  course,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  that  there  is  a  genuine  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  roads  that  the  legislature  will  stand  by  the  commission,  ready  to 
empower  them  if  necessary.  But  under  ordinary  conditions,  those  of  everyday 
life,  I  am  told  that  its  power  to  pass  upon  all  financial  operations,  to  approve  all 
leases,  reorganizations,  issues  of  securities,  etc.,  is  sufficient  for  regulation  and 
to  make  the  railroads  acquiesce  in  such  suggestions  as  are  made  by  the  railroad 
commissioners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  your  law  been  oppressive  to  corx)orations  in  its 
execution? — A.  It  has,  to  the  degree  that  several  of  our  large  corporations  have 
migrated  from  Massachusetts.    If  anything,  our  law  has  been  a  trifle  too  strict. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  refer  now  not  to  the  railroad  law,  but  the  antistock- 
watenng  laws?--A.  The  antistock- watering  laws.  The  law  says  specifically 
that  no  corporation  shall  issue  stock  except  to  the  amount  of  actual  investment 
in  tangible,  physical  plant.  A  lawyer  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  organize  a  small  business  corporation  which  was  manufacturing  electric 
fans.  The  patent  for  those  fans  was  the  foundation  of  the  entire  business. 
They  went  to  the  corporation  commissioner  and  asked  for  authority  to  capitalize 
the  value  of  their  factory  and  of  their  assets,  plus  $3,000,  which  they  entered  on 
their  balance  sheet  as  "patents,"  and  the  commissioner  of  corporations  said, 
**  No;  a  patent  is  not  tangible,  visible  property,  and  we  can  not  allow  you  to  capi- 
talize it,  but  you  may  Borrow  money  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  purchase  that 
patent  from  some  member  of  your  own  corporation,  who  will  act  in  an  individual 
capacity:  then  you  can  show  upon  your  b<x)ks  that  you  have  paid  out  $3,000,  so 
that  that  purchase  of  a  patent  for  $3,000  may  be  capitalized."  I  give  this  merely 
as  an  illustration,  to  show  that  in  some  details  the  Massachusetts  law  leans  a 
little  bit  over  backward. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  not  that  also  show  that  you  can  whip  the  devil 
around  the  stump  if  you  want  to? — A.  It  does;  but  it  shows  that  if  you  compare 
the  capitalization  of  our  Massachusetts  companies  with  those  in  other  States  you 
will  find  that  the  devil  has  been  whipped  less  times  around  the  stump  than  in 
other  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  the  Massachusetts  law  too  strict,  or  are  the  laws  of  the 
other  States  too  lax? — A.  I  should  say  at  once  that  the  laws  in  the  other  States 
are  too  lax.  If  the  United  States  could  regulate  corporations  in  the  way  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  regulated  them,  at  great  cost  to  itself— I  mean  at  the  cost 
of  emigration  to  other  States  where  they  can  do  what  they  wish — I  believe  that 
the  abuses  could  be  mitigated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Then  you  would  be  in  favor  of  a  uniform  law  in  the  States  in  regard  to 
capitalization  of  corporations  and  public  utilities? — A.  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
that  would  m£^e  matters  easier  for  Massachusetts.  Our  labor  laws  in  Massachu- 
setts are  so  strict  that  our  people  would  welcome,  more  than  anything  else,  laws 
which  would  level  up  the  regulation  of  such  business  to  the  Massachusetts  stand- 
point. There  is  no  denying  that  in  many  cases,  in  two-thirds  of  the  grants  to 
municipal-service  corporations  in  Massachusetts,  they  have  gotten  around  the 
laws  by  reason  of  sxiecial  exemptions;  but  taking  the  State  as  a  whole  the  corpo- 
rations are  very  much  less  overcapitalized,  so  that  jrou  may  predicate  pretty 
closely  the  value  of  the  property  by  the  figure  of  the  capitalization.  For  instance, 
in  Massachusetts  the  average  capitalization  of  our  street  railways,  exclusive  of 
Boston,  is  about  $37,000  to  $40,000  per  mile.  The  average  cax>italization  of  the 
street  railways  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Philadelphia  at  least,  is  something  like 
$120,000  a  mUe;  and  in  New  York  State  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  a 
mile.  I  will  cite  directly  from  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
for  November,  1900,  to  prove  that  fact  in  detail.  For  Massachusetts  street  railways 
the  capitalization  per  stock  and  funded  debt  in  1899,  according  to  the  Massachu- 
setts reread  commissioners,  was  $46,600  per  mile;  of  the  New  York  street  rail- 
ways it  was  $177,000;  that  is,  more  than  four  times.  Pennsjrlvania  was  $128,000 
per  mile.  Whereas  the  capitalization  of  the  steam  railroads  m  the  United  States, 
with  all  their  expenses  of  right  of  way,  of  grading,  of  stations,  etc. — ^the  capital- 
ization, according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
$60,000  per  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhaj?.)  In  that  connection,  do  you  take  into  consideration  that 
in  some  of  the  cities  in  some  of  the  States  the  street  railway  has  to  pave  the  entire 
width  of  the  road,  while  in  some  other  cases  they  only  pave  between  tracks?— «A. 
In  Philadelphia  they  do  that,  paving  the  entire  width  of  the  road,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  difference  in  the  cost  per  mile? — A.  Of  course,  the  actual 
use,  the  actual  service  to  which  this  capitalization  in  the  different  States  was  put, 
I  did  not  intend  to  raise  at  this  point.  It  was  merely  to  show  that  our  Massachu- 
setts corporations  do  not  incorporate  for  anywhere  near  the  aggregate  amount  of 
X>ar  value  of  stock  and  bonds  per  mile  which  is  customary  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Q.  If  the  other  roads  are  compelled  by  the  conditions  surrounding  them  to  pay 
a  larger  cost  on  establishing  plant,  is  not  the  larger  capitalization  x>er  mile  justi- 
fied?— A.  It  is.  I  should  like  to  qualify  what  I  have  said.  Low  capitalization 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  removal  of  evil  and  abuses.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  circumstances.  A  road  which  represents  a  small  investment  of  capital, 
which  is  conducting  business  at  a  very  narrow  margin,  may  be  capitalized  at 
$28,000  a  mile,  and  that  may  be  excessive — ^that  may  be  twice  too  much.  Another 
road  wMch  may  be  capitalized  for  $60,000,  or  $80,000,  or  $100,000  per  mile— repre- 
sented in  the  property  and  in  the  earnings  of  that  capitalization — ^would  not  be 
overcapitalized.    It  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  remedy  for  this  discrimination  and 
cutting  of  rates  by  x>ooling  among  the  different  roads,  approved  by  the  managers 
of  those  roads.  The  question  arises  there,  Would  there  be  any  safeguard  for  the 
general  public  if  the  managers  of  the  pools  were  engaged  in  enterprises  that  bene- 
fits by  the  discrimination  in  rates? — A.  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Would  not  the  very  fact  of  the  pooling  of  rates  for  the  general  public  give 
to  the  special  favorites  of  the  pool  a  still  larger  advantage  than  they  enjoy  at  the 
present  time? — A.  That  presupposes  entirely  that  the  pool  is  able  to  control  the 
railroad — ^that  the  pool  and  the  trust,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  are  in  the  same 
hands.  They  are.  The  railroads  and  pools  are  undoubtedly  tied  up  together. 
There  is  hardly  a  large  trust  to-day  which  does  not  own  enough  track  so  that  it 
can  make  shipments  on  a  joint  rate.  For  instance,  the  large  steel  and  wire  com- 
pany at  Clevdand,  I  believe,  has  some  37  miles  of  track.  Why  do  they  keep  that? 
Solely  liecause,  operating  as  a  railroad  corporation,  they  are  enabled  to  make  joint 
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rates,  and  their  shipments  are  made  over  this  87  miles  of  track,  then  going  over  the 
track  of  a  larger  railroad.  The  celebrated  Connselman  case,  which  determined 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  raised  by  the  Dlinois 
Steel  Company,  which,  owning  several  tracks  around  Chicago,  was  enabled  to  use 
those  tracts  to  secure  low  joint  through  rates,  which  would  not  have  been  quite 
so  low  if  the  shipment  had  originated  and  terminated  under  the  same  corporation. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  along  the  line  of  Gk)vemment  ownership  and  control  of 
trunk  lines? — A.  I  have  thought  about  it;  and  if  the  service  could  be  maintained 
as  our  post-office  service  is,  if  it  could  be  maintained  as  the  GK>vemment  service 
in  CJermany  is,  and  all  be  in  the  control  of  the  United  States  as  an  entirety,  cer- 
tain of  the  abuses  at  the  present  time  might  be  eliminated.  Whether  others 
would  arise  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  question  here:  but  this  point  I  should  empha- 
size, that  when  it  is  done  it  has  all  got  to  be  done  at  once.  In  Belgium  they  tried 
Government  ownership  alongside  of  private  ownership,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Government  had  to  come  down  to  the.level  of  cut  rates  and  personal  discrimi- 
nation and  everything  else  in  order  to  live.  They  had  to  be  just  as  low  in  their 
tariffs  as  the  private  roads.  When  Government  ownership  comes,  if  it  ever  does, 
it  is  my  own  personal  judgment  that  it  must  be  effected  in  such  a  way  that  com- 
petition between  the  Government  roads  and  private  roads  shall  not  arise  and 
force  the  Government  road  to  the  level  of  the  other  road.  The  higher  rate  does 
not  pull  the  cut  rate  uj)  to  its  level;  it  is  the  lower  one  that  forces  the  higher  one 
down,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  you  going  on  the  principle  that  the  Government 
can  not  transport  as  cheaply ,  that  it  must  come  down  to  the  lower  level?  The  theory 
is  that  it  would  be  cheaper,  and  it  would  not  therefore  be  cut  by  the  private 
roads. — A.  Practically,  the  whole  problem  is  so  complex,  as  I  see  it  to-day,  that 
I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  predict  what  might  happen  in  such  a  case.  It 
undoubtedly  would  cure  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  present  time.  Whether  it 
would  give  rise  to  others  more  serious  I  should  hesitote  to  say.  But  I  can  say 
this,  in  my  judgment,  that  when  it  was  done  it  would  have  to  be  done  as  an  exper- 
iment for  the  whole  country  at  once;  and  the  amount  of  capital  involved  at  the 
present  time  is  so  great  that  that  removes  it  as  a  possibility  for  some  years.  Ulti- 
mately it  may  come.  In  Gtermany  the  service,  as  I  know  it — I  have  traveled  a 
good  deal  on  the  foreign  roads — the  service  is  ^ood,  but  it  is  not  at  the  level  of  our 
American  efficiency  by  any  means,  and  that  is  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  com- 
petition. The  question  of  facilities  offered  to  travelers  is  just  as  much  subject  to 
variation  as  is  the  rate  charged.  This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  territory,  which  is  practically  pooled.  You  may 
observe  the  practical  effect  of  pooling  if  you  will  go  anywhere  north  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  road  up  to  the  boundary  of  Canada,  the  entire  territory  being  subject  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine.  The  result  is  seen  definitely  in  the  facilities  offered.  There 
is  not  that  competition  which  keeps  the  service  up  to  the  high  level  of  efficiency. 
People  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  slow  trains,  with  fewer  trains,  and  with 
many  other  inconveniences.  For  instance,  how  long  would  the  Chicago  and  B;ock 
Island  Railroad  and  those  other  roads  in  competition  with  it,  which  give  you  a 
reclining  chair  for  the  ordinary  fare,  be  able  to  operate  if  in  a  run  of  1^  miles  its 
trains  were  sidetracked  three  times  in  order  to  let  cattle  cars  pass  and  the  train 
on  that  run  were  two  hours  and  a  half  late?  That  is  the  experience  of  a  friend  of 
mine  in  our  territory  recently.  On  the  Rock  Island,  or  the  C. ,  B.  and  Q. ,  or  any  of 
those  roads,  they  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  do  not  give  q^iick  trains  and 
good  service  —and  here  we  are  leaving  out  of  view  rates — the  traffic  will  go  by  the 
other  lines.  And  if  you  have  consolidation  so  that  people  have  got  to  go  one  way 
or  not  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  no  competition,  all  the  roads  keep  on  the 
same  level.  It  is  therefore  more  difficult  to  improve  the  facilities  offered  unless 
there  is  a  body  somewhere  which  has  the  power  to  prescribe  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  not  that  preference  given  to  cattle  trains  due  to  the 
necessity  of  landing  that  freight  at  the  port  for  connecting  with  a  certain  vessel? — 
A.  Entirely;  either  that  or  else  that  the  freight  was  perishable. 

Q.  Would  not  that  occur  under  Government  control  or  under  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment in  the  same  way? — A.  I  think  it  might,  except  that  a  road  which  was  unoer 
competitive  conditions,  like  many  of  the  Western  lines,  would  simply  have  to  put 
in  double  track  or  much  more  double  track  in  order  to  meet  that  condition.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  by  any  means  that  that  is  typical  of  the  whole  situation,  but  I 
mention  it  as  a  possible  effect  of  the  absence  of  competition  in  service. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  Boston  and  Maine  acquired  control  of  the  East- 
em  Road,  which  was  a  close  competitor,  it  has  largely  increased  the  train  service 
to  almost  all  coinpetmg  points? — ^A.  It  is;  and  the  comfort  of  the  public  is  vastly 
greater  than  it  was  many  years  ago. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  company  has  hegon  the  use  of  coke  as  a  fuel  in 
locomotives  largely  for  the  porpose  of  reducing  or  overcoming  the  nuisance  of 
smoke  and  cinders  in  trains,  even  at  a  possible  greater  cost  than  the  burning  of 
soft  coal?~A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that  on  the  Boston  and  Maine.  I  know  that  on 
oar  local  service,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  they  have  used  coke,  and  it  is  a  most 
intolerable  nuisance  in  producing  gas  inst^Bkd  of  smoke.  We  have  gas  now  in  the 
cars  to  a  very  objectionable  degree.  I  would  say  also  that  recently  the  Boston 
and  Albany  has  mscontinued  the  use  of  coke  on  its  through  trains,  owing  to  its 
serious  defects  as  a  fuel.  It  is  used  only  in  suburban  service,  I  understand.  But 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  instance  I  gave  was  tvpical  of  the 
whole  service  of  the  Boston  and  Mame.  -The  combining  together  of  all  those  lines, 
the  Boston  and  Maine  taking  the  management  of  the  whole,  with  larger  trains, 
has  vastly  increased  the  convenience  of  the  public.  What  I  wished  to  illustrate 
was  this:  That  where  there  is  not  competition  there  is  a  tendency  to  hold  back; 
there  is  not  that  incentive  which  becomes  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  add 
the  very  latest  and  very  best  improvements  which  must  prevau  where  competitive 
conditions  exist. 

Q.  Now,  does  not  that  depend  largely  upon  the  enlightenment  and  breadth 
of  view  of  the  railroad  manac^ement  and  also  upon  the  competition  that  exists, 
which  may  be  even  remote,  but  which  would  tend  to  draw  business  from  that 
section? — A.  Yes;  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts  appreciate — as  I  believe  all  the 
better  railroads  of  the  country  do— that  their  prosperity  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  prosperity,  na^,  with  the  very  existence,  of  manufactures  and  a  growing 
population  in  the  districts  which  they  serve.  The  only  question  is  this:  Whether 
a  given  tonnage  shall  come  from  twenty  sources  or  whether  it  shall  come  from  a 
thousand  sources.  That  is,  whether  a  railroad  operating  purely  as  a  financial 
concern  may  not  make  as  large  earnings  from  a  small  number  of  consolidated 
concerns,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  to  the  railroad  by  making  shipments  in  bulk 
and  in  a  definite  way,  as  they  could  otherwise  from  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
manufactures  scattered  through  many  small  towns.  I  recall  a  place  in  Rhode 
Island  where  there  is  a  large  4-story  stone  factory,  constructed  in  the  substantisd 
style  of  the  old  mills  in  tne  New  England  States,  which  has  been  idle  a  fipreat 
many  years.  The  machinery  has  been  taken  out,  the  windows  are  boarded  up, 
and  it  is  a  very  depressing  object  in  the  landscax>e.  I  asked  the  reason  why  that 
factory  was  abandoned,  and  was  told  that  it  was  not  because  it  was  more  expen- 
sive to  manufacture  at  that  particular  place  than  formerly,  but  that  it  had  become 
very  much  cheaper  to  manufacture  in  some  other  place  and  that  it  was  the  better 
railroad  facilities  in  other  towns  which  had  aJffected  that  district.  I  do  not  mean 
that  that  industry  has  moved  out  of  Rhode  Island  or  out  of  the  territory  of  that 
})articalar  road  concerned,  but  it  has  gone  into  Providence;  the  capital  has  gone 
into  Providence,  or  it  has  gone  into  Pawtucket,  or  it  has  ^one  into  some  one  of 
the  larger  towns.  I  believe  the  direct  effect  of  the  prevention  by  some  means  or 
other  of  this  local  and  personal  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  rates  would  lead 
to  a  much  more  widespread  distribution  of  industries  in  the  small  towns  of  the 
country,  with  less  of  this  aggregation  of  industries  in  particular  centers  where 
they  get  the  benefit  of  competitive  rates.  No  manufacturer  to-day  will  locate  his 
plant  where  he  is  not  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  through  rates  and  of  competitive 
rates,  if  possible,  although  a  definite  dex)artment  in  our  railroad  businesses — and 
the  Western  roads  are  particularly  enterprising  in  this  respect — ^has  to  do  with 
the  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  industries  within  their  t^ritory.  The  sole 
question  here  is  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  a  few  large  industries  or  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  ones. 

EXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAM. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  a  point  which  we  have  not  considered,  namely,  the 
effect  of  the  long  and  the  short  haul  clause  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  [pro- 
ducing Diagram  11 .  I  think  Diagram  I  may  bring  out  certain  xx>ints  of  interest 
in  regard  to  local  discriminations.  It  represents  the  local  freight  rates  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  on  its  main  Line  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans.  This 
was  made  by  one  of  my. students.  We  plotted  along  the  base  line,  mileage,  show- 
ing the  different  stations,  with  the  nuinber  of  mUes  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  Chicago  at  one  end  or  to  New  Orleans  at  the  other.  The  height  laid  off  at 
any  given  point  thus  fixed  indicates  the  published  rate  to  that  station  as  we  took 
it  from  the  tariff  of  that  railroad.  In  other  words,  at  the  station  of  Mattoon, 
111.,  the  railroad  rate  from  Chicago  to  that  particular  town  is  about  45  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  we  will  say,  on  first-class  freight;  it  is  about  80  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  on  third-class  freight,  and  it  is  about  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
on  fifth-class  freight.    The  general  direction  of  the  lines  connecting  the  various 
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pointA  for  each  way  station  fixed  in  this  way  will  indicate  whether  over  a  long 
distance  rates  tend  to  increase  in  proportion  to  that  ^dstance  or  whether  they 
tend  to  remain  almost  constant.  Yon  will  observe  this  yery  common  phenomenon 
nnder  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  hanl  clause;  That  often  over  a  stretch 
on  some  of  the  Western  railroads  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  the  freight  rate 
will  not  vary  at  all.  The  line  drawn  as  I  have  described  will  run  perf  ecuy  hori- 
zontal. Where  the  line  descends,  as  at  a  point  like  Cairo,  111.,  you  nave  got  com- 
petition. The  reason  why  our  curve  varies  or  turns  so  little — that  is  to  say,  why 
the  freight  rate  over  160  miles  is  almost  as  much  as  it  is  to  Cairo,  111. — ^is  because 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  prohibits  these  local  rates  from  being  any  higher 
than  at  that  competitive  i>oint.  That  competitive  point  is  fixed  as  to  freight  rates 
by  the  conditions  of  business.  Then  the  railroads  nave  to  work  back  from  these 
points  and  get  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  the  intervening  territory;  that  is,  they 
endeavor  to  hold  the  rates  up  on  all  these  local  stations  just  as  near  that  level  as 
they  can,  avoiding  infraction  of  the  law.  That  is  the  theory.  8ee  how  it  works 
in  practice.  Cairo,  El.,  like  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Worcester  or  Fitchburg,  or  any 
place  which  is  at  a  competitive  point,  comes  in  apparently  at  this  publisned  rate; 
out,  in  fact,  it  often  secures  a  secret  rate  which  carries  it  away  down.  All  these 
local  stations  are  then  paying  the  full  rate  which  is  published  in  the  tariff,  but 
this  particular  competitive  point  is  getting  a  great  advantage.  What  is  the  result? 
Population  goes  there,  industries  go  in  there,  and  that  place,  like  all  the  large 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  practically  absorbs  the  whole  increase  of  population  for 
that  district.  I  have  found  11  towns  in  1  bunch  in  the  Berkshire  HilLs  where  the 
population  is  practically  the  same  that  it  was  75  jean  9«o,  and  vet  the  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  and  its  wealtii  go  on  increasing.  Cistead,  however,  of  its 
being  distributed  all  over  the  countiy ,  it  is  bunched  in  these  places  where  you 
have  this  discrimination  and  all  these  facilities.  This  means  the  difference 
between  success  and  destruction  to  a  business  man;  and  the  little  industries 
which  are  at  way  stations  have  either  got  to  move  into  the  large  town  or  be 
destroyed. 

Q.  You  reco^^nisse,  however,  that  that  is  only  one  factor  in  the  determination 
of  the  gravitation  of  people  to  central  places?— A.  Perfectly,  with  the  social  factor 
and  a  great  many  others;  but  I  fliink  that  this  is  a  j^gjgljme,  which  should  be 
considered.  The  fact,  as  I  view  it,  would  be  that  while  on  the  published  tariff  it 
looks  all  right,  as  if  everything  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  interstate-commerce  act,  yet  in  fact  at  every  one  of  these  competitive  i>oints 
there  is  liable  to  be  a  big  drop  in  rates,  which  is  giving  an  advantage  to  that 
town,  to  that  section  of  people,  or  to  tnat  industiy,  orperhaps  to  a  particular 
industry,  which  is  a  big  one,  m  that  particular  place.  That  is  to  say,  you  have 
got  several  advantages  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  it  is  at  such  favored  places 
that  you  find  the  plants  of  the  gn^'eat  industrial  organizations  located.  They  have 
the  option  in  nian^  different  parts  of  the  country  of  simply  closinj^  up  one  estab- 
lishment here,  closing  up  another  there,  and  sunplv  putting  all  their  force  at  work 
at  1  station.  Then  they  can  put  in  2  shifts  of  men  and  can  increase  their 
machinery,  so  that  at  a  given  point,  such  as  this  competitive  one,  they  can  turn 
out  as  much  product  as  8  mills  at  other  places  could  do.  Those  mills  at  the 
other  places  remain  closed  down  at  least  during  periods  of  depression,  and  are 
merely  held  as  reserve  agencies  to  meet  the  very  greatly  increased  demand  which 
appears  in  times  of  prosperity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Suppose  you  continue  your  description  of  the  diagram 
beyond  Cairo,  southward.— A.  At  once  they  put  on  all  they  could  to  the  next  few 
stations,  and  again  having  raised  it  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  line  again 
goes  on  more  horizontally  to  the  next  competitive  point.  As  you  go  down,  finally 
to  New  Orleans,  of  course  you  see  that  the  traffic  is  bearing  all  that  it  possibly 
can  at  that  level  until  jgvl  get  a  sudden  drop  to  the  margin  of  water  comjietition. 
Of  course,  with  the  railroad  at  water  competitive  x>ointe,  you  can  not  have  your 
rate  any  higher  to  New  Orleans  than  it  would  be  by  some  other  road  or  rail  and 
water  route  combined. 

Q.  The  Illinois  Central  has  strong  water  competition  at  Cairo,  stronger  than 
an}r  other  point  on  that  whole  rcAd?— A.  Yes;  except  for  local  freight  rates 
which  are  not  on  that  river.  The  section  off  from  the  river  is  not  held  down  to 
the  low  level  of  the  river  rates. 

Q.  I  mean  on  through  freights. — A  On  through  freights.  This  measures  the 
rates  from  any  one  of  those  stations  down  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Your  diagram  would  show,  then,  that  measurablv  the  water  transix>rtation 
from  Cairo  down  to  New  Orleans  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  the  rates  down 
on  the  Illinois  Centra^  an  almost  parallel  route  to  the  river?— A.  Not  on  this 
branch  of  the  road. 
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Q.  That  is  the  main  line? — ^A.  We  are  dealing  with  local  stations,  and  the  local 
rate  from  snch  stations  oyer  to  the  river  to  obtain  water  transpfortation  rates 
wonld  be  prohibitive. 

Q.  But,  granting  that  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  the  locals  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral are  very  high,  traffic  is  very  light?— A.  I  Bapi>08e  it  is. 

Q.  And  yon  say  the  great  through  carriage  is  the  one  that  has  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  vet  you  find  on  your  diagram  that  the  cheap  water  rates  seemingly  have 
no  way  of  bringing  down  this  rate,  which  just  increases  until  it  reaches  the 
Gulf? — ^A.  The  local  rates,  yes.  The  through  rates  would  be  absolutely  different, 
and  the  through  rates  are  fixed  by  the  competition  even  of  the  trunk  lines  to  New- 
port News.  The  through  rate  nrom  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  can  not  be  more 
than  they  can  ship  goods  for  to  Newport  News  and  around  by  steamer.  This 
simply  applies  here  to  all  those  local  stations  which  can  not  get  down  to  New 
Orleans  Dv  water  or  by  local  shipment  over  the  river. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  through  rates  would  be  represented  bv  the  line 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans? — ^A.  Tes:  tnat  is,  the  through  rate  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans,  and  you  see  how  much  lower  than  the  local  rate  it  is.  We  have 
plotted  a  great  number  of  these  diagrams  for  the  different  roads  of  the  country 
within  the  last  year,  and  on  some  of  the  long  <Ustance  Pacific  roads  you  get  a 
very  striking  phenomenon.  The  rates  will  rise  suddenly  and  then  they  will  run 
for  200  or  800  miles  perfectiy  even.  In  other  words,  as  you  go  through  their  freight 
tariffs  the  rate  will  be  absolutely  the  same— it  may  vary  a  fraction  of  a  cent — ^for 
dOOor  400  miles;  it  will  be  held  down  until  you  reach  some  competitive  point,  and 
then  it  will  take  another  jump  and  thereafter  run  along  on  a  level.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  at  each  of  those  competitive  points  there  really 
18  at  ^ny  time  a  cut  very  much  below  the  published  tariff  by  reason  of  the  rate 
cutting,  which  always  arises  when  conditions  are  ripe  for  it. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  investigation  would  be  an  inquiry  into  the  financial 
effect  of  some  of  the  recent  reorganizations.  For  instance,  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Reading  Railroad,  on  the  main  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Mount 
Carbon,  they  have  no  less  than  8  different  classes  of  securities;  and  then  they 
have  on  each  of  the  branch  lines  which  run  out  another  different  class  of  securi- 
ties, issued  at  a  different  rate  of  interest  for  a  different  term  of  years,  under  long 
terms  of  lease,  which  may  be  more  or  less  advantageous  to  the  branch  line  or  to 
the  x>arent  comxMmy.  The  reorganization  is  generally  intended  to  wipe  out  that 
very  great  complexity  of  interests  and  to  substitute,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  reorganization,  perhaps  2  or  a  single  class  of  securities  applying  over 
the  whole  line.  It  very  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  determining  how  much 
capitalization  there  is  and  what  the  relation  of  the  capitalization  to  earnings  in 
any  particular  case  is.  The  financial  organization  of  some  of  these  roads  and  the 
history  of  them  should  be  worked  out  in  some  way  in  order  to  establish  land- 
marks in  raibroad  history  for  future  reference.  In  the  Hepburn  investigation  in 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  state  of  railroad 
finance  and  misfinance  up  to  that  time,  and  in  the  Cullom  committee  of  1884  we 
have  a  statement  as  to  that  period.  I  hope — and  this  is  the  opinion  of  tiie  pro- 
fessional class  to  which  I  belong,  and  also  I  believe  of  the  public — that  your  com- 
mission will  through  some  means  put  in  definite  form,  while  the  evidence  is  still 
available,  the  history  and  the  inside  history,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  of  all 
the  gn^'eat  reorganizations  and  consolidations  which  have  taken  place  since  1803. 
There  are  6  or  7  prominent  reorganizations  which  should  be  considered,  and  the 
growth  of  present  systems,  especially  such  combinations  as  have  taken  place  in 
tiie  last  8  or  4  days  or  are  seemingly  projected  for  the  future,  such  as  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern,  and  possibly  of  the  Erie.  Such  consolidations  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
public  in  the  amount  of  securities  which  are  issued  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  or 
purchase,  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  those  terms  are.  Fortu- 
nately yon  can  always  get  information  on  those  x>ointe  because  invariably  in  any 
such  dealings  there  is  a  class  of  dissentient  bondholders  or  stockholders  who 
only  crave  the  opportunity  to  reveal  what  they  know  or  what  they  think  they 
know  respecting  tne  transaction;  and  very  mucn  interesting  and  highly  valuable 
information,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  may  be  forthcoming  by  choosing  a 
few  of  such  men  who  have  an  interest  in  the  road,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  talk 
about  it  i^terwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  this  consolidation  occurs  on  these  lines  of  which 
you  speak,  the  reorganization  usually  pays  on  ito  own  capitalization « and  also  for 
the  leased  road's  interest  on  the  stock  and  interest  on  the  bonds? — ^A.  That 
d^ends  entirely  on  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

Q.  In  a  great  many  cases  that  is  the  case?-— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  then  on  the  same  syBtem  of  roads  they  are  paying  3  or  4  different  kinds 
of  interest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  they  can  have  more  fixed  charges,  can  they  not,  and  not 
issue  any  new  bonds? — ^A.  I  understand  that  that  was  their  result  formerly.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  go  into  it  fully  enough  to  work  over  some  of  the  most  recent 
reorganizations,  but  I  understand  from  working  over  others,  preliminarily,  that 
they  have  first  of  all  greatly  simplified  the  number  of  issues.  Instead  or  there 
being  8  or  10  different  liens  on  different  lines  of  track  they  have  reduced  those 
to  1  or  2.  They  have  very  considerably  cut  down  in  most  cases  their  fixed 
charges;  that  is,  the  amount  of  interest  charge  is  less  because  the  rate  of  interest 
is  lower.  They  can  refund  practically  for  Si  per  cent  or  even  8^  per  cent  where 
formerly  they  had  to  pay  on  those  fixed  charges  6  or  even  7  per  cent.  But  they 
have  not  decreased  the  amount  of  stock.  The  amount  of  stocK  in  many  cases  has 
gone  on  increasing,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Atchison,  which  I  mentioned.  The  rea- 
son for  that  is  in  part,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  persons  who  are  represented  by 
all  of  those  8  or  10  different  securities  resting  on  a  given  line  are  not  willing  to 
accept  in  place  of  their  own  securities  others  of  a  lesser  par  value  than  those 
which  they  formerly  possessed.  The  result  is  that  many  people  are  satisfied  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  par  value  which  does  not  sell  for  much  on  the 
exchange,  to  have  their  own  old  securities  rather  than  get  a  few  shares  of  some- 
thing which  perhax>8  will  sell  higher.  There  is  always  a  possibility,  when  you  get 
a  large  amount  of  stock  that  is  perhaps  worth  $2  or  $8  or  $5  a  share,  that  it  mav 
run  up  toward  par;  and,  of  course,  the  profit  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 
But  all  of  those  8  or  10  classes  of  security  holders,  as  in  the  complex  case  of  the 
Reading,  wish  to  be  remembered  in  the  reorganization  by  a  certain  amount  of 
stock,  which  they  hope  will  go  up  toward  par  later.  All  of  them  beiuK  remem- 
bered, and  being  remembered  by  a  large  amount  in  par  value,  the  result  is  that 
through  the  reorganization  you  have  got  more  stock  and  bonds  than  you  had  before 
you  went  into  it;  whereas  the  real  cause  of  the  receivership  and  of  disaster  was 
that  they  had  too  many  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  first  place.  It  is  an  anomalous 
condition  which  is  very  difficult  to  meet  by  legislation,  but  which  I  believe  can 
be  met  in  part  by  enlarging  the  powers  and  putting  the  control  over  such  finan- 
cial operations  into  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning  a  statement 
which  you  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Canadian  trunk  lines  are  not  subject  to  the 
interstate-commerce  law.  I  assume  that  you  are  aware  of  what  was  reported 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  page  68  of  its  annual  report  for  1892, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  admitted  before  the  commission  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  in  a  hearing  at  Chicago  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1892,  that  those  roads  are  subject  to  the  law  to  regulate  commerce  applied 
to  them  and  their  transi>ortation,  interstate  and  international,  not  only  to  points 
in  Canada  but  to  all  points  through  Canada  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  traffic 
in  every  particular.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  have  knowledge  oi  any  change 
in  the  situation  from  1892  to  the  present  time? — A.  I  believe  that  your  statement 
is  correct.  I  should,  perhaps,  modify  the  statement  that  I  made  and  place  it  upon 
this  basis,  that  the  Canadian  roads  are  allowed  by  the  American  roads  a  differen- 
tial in  order,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  not  to  bring  that  question  to  an  issue;  that 
is,  rather  than  fight  it  out  they  have  allowed  and  do  allow  in  practice  the  Cana- 
dian roads  to  charge  less  for  a  similar  haul  than  the  roads  allow  themselves  in 
United  States  territory.  The  impression  which  I  have  very  strongly  is  that  these 
roads  and  their  status  are  different  from  the  situation  which  is  described  in  1892. 
For  no  other  reason  can  I  explain  the  undoubted  desire  of  the  trunk  lines  to 
secure  some  additional  tariff  which  should  be  imposed,  as  by  the  act  of  1897  upon 
traffic  which  went  outside  of  the  United  States.  I  had  always  supposed  that  there 
must  be  some  such  information  upon  it,  but  it  would  require  a  definite  examina- 
tion of  the  law  to  determine  that  point. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  trunk  lines  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  made  an  effort  before  the  Joint  High  Commission  between  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  2  years  ago  to  get  an  article  in  the  treaty  which  it 
was  supposed  they  would  enter  into,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Umted  States 
to  suspend  the  transit-in-bond  privilege  in  case  he  became  satisfied  that  the  Cana- 
dian roads  were  violating  the  interstate-commerce  law? — ^A.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  think  there  was  a  statement  made  here  with  respect 
to  New  England  jpeople  that  there  was  a  discrimination  in  their  cotton  and  fab- 
ric shipments  in  favor  of  the  South. — ^A.  That  is  not  so;  the  opx>osite  seems  rather 
to  be  true.  May  I  give  one  illustration  there?  A  cotton  manufacturer  gave  me 
this  the  other  day.    It  shows  in  a  way  one  of  the  burdens  which  rests  upon  these 
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cotton  mills  in  the  Sonth  in  the  matter  of  railroad  rates,  the  southern  territory 
being  more  nearly  pooled  than  are  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  rate  on  starch , 
per  100  pounds,  n:om  Peoria,  lU.,  to  mills  at  Ohicopee  and  other  New  England 
points  was  15  cents.  The  rate  on  starch  from  Peoria,  111.,  to  cotton  mills  owned 
by  the  same  corporation  within  the  southern  territory  for  the  same  service  was 
51  cents.  He  quoted  this  to  me  from  a  bill  which  had  just  come  in  for  freight 
on  his  starch.  In  other  words,  for  a  distance  very  considerably  greater — I  should 
judge,  by  the  map — 15  cents  was  paid,  whereas  to  the  southern  territory  the  rate 
was  51  cents.  That  illustration  of  the  rates  into  the  southern  territory  is  indica- 
tive, I  believe,  of  the  rates  which  apply  out  of  the  southern  territory.  A  cer- 
tain burden  is  thus  imposed  ux)on  the  southern  manufacturer  in  that  territory  for 
that  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  To  recur  now  to  the  transit-in-bond  question,  would  not 
the  suspNension  of  that  privilege  be  a  great  damage  to  the  shippers  over  those  roads 
located  in  New  England  and  the  West  and  South? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  they  not  be  punished  even  worse  than  the  railroad  companies 
themselves  would  be? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes.  The  continuance  of  shipment  under 
some  just  conditions  is  of  very  vital  importance  to  the  industries  of  that  section 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Therefore  inasmuch  as  the  Canadian  roads  have  admitted  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Ameri- 
can ends  of  those  through  lines  are  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  is  it 
not  better  that  the  interstate-commerce  act  should  be  enforced,  than  that  there 
should  be  any  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  transit  in  bond? — A.  I  should  say  so. 
I  am  not  familiar  vTith  much  of  the  law  that  would  bear  upon  that  point. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  true  or  not  that  the  through  export  rate  from 
this  country,  say  to  China,  are  lower  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  than  they 
are  over  any  of  our  roads? — A.  They  are  not  to-day.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
should  be  according  to  agreement.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  allowed  by  agreement 
of  the  American  roads  to  charge  a  lesser  rate  than  is  charg:ed  by  the  other  trans- 
continental lines,  but  in  practice  to-day  shipments  are  going  to  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  at  less  than  the  rate  that  was 
to  be  allowed  the  Canadian  Pacific,  by  reason  of  this  rate  war  that  has  been  on  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  last  few  months. 

(j.  Taking  the  inland  rate  and  the  ocean  rate  as  a  unit,  and  the  point  of  export 
being  China  or  any  other  Pacific  point,  is  there  any  advantage  in  shipping  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  road?— A.  I  tnink  not.  I  think  a  through  bill  of  lading  is 
given  in  each  case.  So  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  I  think  not.  In  addition  to  the 
official,  the  Southern,  the  Western,  and  the  special  Illinois  and  Iowa  classifications, 
there  is  a  classification  and  a  special  freight  tariff  publishea  by  the  transconti- 
nental lines.  The  rates  £rom  one  point  to  another,  of  course,  are  determined  pri- 
marily bv  comx)etition  vnth  water  carriage,  and  the  rate  is  entirely  the  same,  as  I 
have  saia  before,  from  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  to-day  precisely  the  same— I  mean  on 
paper — ^as  the  rate  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  or  from  any  other  point  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

That  is  suggestive  to  my  mind  as  showing  how  little  geography  counts  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  rates  at  the  present  time.  The  same  rate  applies  over  vast 
expanses  of  territory  with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  States.  North  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  you  can  ship  from  any  city  to  the  Pacific  for  the 
same  figure.  That  puts  Boston  and  the  other  Eastern  manufacturing  towns  that 
are  shipping  products  to  the  Orient,  of  course,  on  a  par  with  manufactures  that 
are  sprmgin^  up  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  whole  subject  of  import  and 
export  rates  is  a  highly  important  one. 

(After  a  recess  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ripley  was  resumed,  as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  The  whole  matter  of  export  and  import  rates  is  in  an  inchoate 
condition  at  the  present  time.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  particu- 
larly attempted  to  prevent  discrimination  on  shipments  from  interior  points  to 
foreign  countries  on  the  ground  that  they  place  our  own  manufacturers  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  foreij^ers;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  not  in 
accord  with  public  policy  that  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  should 
be  less  for  the  entire  haul — ^rail  and  water — than  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  the 
local  consumer  at  Boston  or  some  intermediate  point.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  so  adjudged,  as  I  understand  it,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  contention  of  the  railroads, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  in  which  the  right  of  that 
road  to  make  a  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  on  goods  which  had  come 
to  New  Orleans  from  Liverpool  by  water — ^to  make  that  rate  from  New  (Ih*lean8 
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to  San  Francisco  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  rate  which  a  New  Orleans  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  transimrtation;  in  one  particular  case, 
for  instance,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  oiscriminates  against  the  shipper 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  and  in  favor  of  the  shipper  in  Liverpool  who 
ships  to  San  Francisco, via  New  Orleans,  by  water.  The  discrimination  was  from 
60  to  200  per  cent^  as  apx)eared  in  the  testimony  in  that  case.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  a  railroad  was  justified  in  thus  discriminating  against  an  American 
producer,  in  favor  of  the  one  in  Liverpool  attempting  to  put  down  the  goods  in 
San  Francisco  in  competition  with  him,  and  they  did  so  on  this  ground,  that  the 
rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  by  land  must  meet  the  competitive  rate 
by  water,  and  also  that  the  combined  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco — by 
water  to  New  Orleans,  thence  by  rail  on  to  San  Francisco— that  that  mixed  rate 
must  meet  the  straight  water  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco;  that  the 
minimum  figure  in  either  case  was  determined  by  the  conditions  of  competition, 
so  that  if  the  Texas  and  Pacific  did  not  take  these  goods  for  one-third  of  what  it 
charged  the  domestic  producer  in  New  Orleans,  that  these  same  goods  would  not 
go  via  New  Orleans  at  all,  but  would  go  entirely  by  water.  They  said  this  was 
not  a  discrimination  against  New  Orleans.  The  conditions  of  competition  exist, 
and  it  is  an  advantage  to  New  Orleans  that  this  business  goes  through  that  city, 
which  otherwise  would  go  entirely  by  water.  The  situation,  then,  is  this:  While 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  attempted  to  rule  out  such  import  and 
export  rates  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  them,  and  the  status  of  the  question 
under  the  law  is  consequently  mixed!.  In  another  case,  on  books,  buttons,  car- 
pets, hosiery,  etc.,  the  domestic  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  was 
$2.88  x)er  hundredweight,  while  the  total  rate  on  imported  ^oods  from  Liverpool 
was  $1.07,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  got  only  its  proportional  amount  of  that 
$1.07;  the  result  being  that  while  the  New  Orleans  proaucer  was  paying  $2.88  for 
his  transportation,  the  Liverpool  producer  was  getting  the  same  number  of  miles 
haul  for  a  fraction  of  $1.07. 

That  is  a  question  which  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  investigated  quite  thor- 
oughly respecting  the  various  phases  of  it  as  they  occur  in  this  country.  One  I 
have  alres^y  suggested;  the  haul  across  country  from  New  Orleans  is  very 
important;  another  is  the  transport  of  cotton  ^oods  from  New  England  manu- 
facturers to  the  Orient,  they  then  being  earned  by  water  from  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  or  San  Francisco.  The  existence  of  these  low  export  rates  to  the  Pacific 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  manufacturers  in  order  to  keep  them  on  a  par  with 
manufacturers  who  can  send  the  entire  way  by  water.  Unless  the  Pacific  lines, 
therefore,  are  to  carry  these  cotton  goods  for  a  figure  which  will  be  less  than  they 
would  charge  for  carrying  the  same  cotton  goods  for  consumption  in  California 
or  Colorado,  the  gooas  will  not  go  that  way.  They  will  either  go  entirely  by 
water,  or  the  market  of  the  New  England  manufacturer  will  be  restricted.  That 
is  another  phase  of  the  same  question. 

Turning  it  the  other  way  round,  we  have  to  consider  the  export  rates  and 
southern  Cidifomia  fruits  which  are  destined  for  Europe.  Whether  the  con- 
sumer in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  more  for  the  haul  entirely 
on  land  within  the  United  States — far  more  than  shall  be  charged  for  goods  whicn 
are  to  be  consumed  in  Europe  and  which  are  to  be  hauled  three  or  four  times  the 
distance — ^is  the  question.  The  existence  of  a  great  many  industries  depends  on 
their  continuance  under  certain  regulations.  As  I  say,  tne  law  is  very  mixed  at 
present.  The  continuance  of  that  system  is  a  problem  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  They  have  the  same  thing  in  England.  Here  is  an  extreme  case  which 
was  brought  out  in  part  of  the  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission: Tin  plate  was  carried  from  Swansea  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  New  York 
and  to  Chicago,via  Pittsburg,  at  a  total  charge  less  than  the  published  rate  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cliicago;  that  is  to  say,  the  producer  of  tin  plate  in  Pittsburg, 
attempting  to  sell  his  product  in  Chicago,  was  paying  more  for  that  haul  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  than  did  the  producers  of  tin  plate  abroad.  I  believe  that 
here  is  a  serious  question  involving  the  rights  of  the  consumer  in  this  country 
and  of  the  producer,  upon  which  testimony  might  be  collected  which  would  have 
a  very  definite  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  studied  that  problem  in  connection  with  the 
same  business,  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  a  protective  tariff  to  it  also? — 
A.  I  have  not.  I  can  see  that  in  many  cases  the  existence  of  these  import  rates 
may  nullify  or  render  of  far  less  value  certain  protective  duties  which  may  be  in 
force.  It  would  wear  them  out  altogether.  But  it  is  a  highly  complicatea  ques- 
tion which  I  think  should  be  investigated  from  the  iK)int  of  view  of  facts  collected 
in  the  field. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  facts  in  regard  to  farm  products  being 
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shipped  from  the  West  throuflrh  to  Liverpool?— A.  I  have  not  any  further  than 
this,  tiiat  I  think  it  can  be  established  that  these  products  will  not  go  through  to 
Liverpool  without  a  special  concession  in  rates;  or  rather  that  the  trunk  lines  can 
not  live  if  they  give  to  all  their  traffic  as  low  a  rate  of  freight  as  they  have  to  be 
contented  with  on  traffic  facing  abroad.  The  distinction  between  import  and 
export  rates  is  clear.  The  import  rate  concerns  the  producer  in  this  country;  the 
export  rate  bears  a  little  differentiy,  because  it  concerns  the  railroad;  that  is  to 
say,  the  railroad  can  not  live  on  the  few  cents  per  bushel  or  x)er  hundredweight 
on  all  its  traffic  with  which  it  must  be  contented  on  its  export  traffic  alone.  The 
road  could  not  live  if  it  got  no  more  than  that  on  its  traffic.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  questions  in  the  whole  domain  of  rates,  and  I  think  a  comparison  of 
the  conditions  in  our  field  with  those  that  have  had  to  be  met  under  the  laws  of 
England  and  other  countries  would  be  highly  suggestive. 

The  qaestion  of  import  and  export  rates  also  becomes  important  as  bearing  upon 
the  matter  of  personal  discrimination.  The  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association  in 
April  of  this  year  was  obliged  to  make  a  ruling  (and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  it)  respecting  the  character  of  goods  which  were  coming  for  export. 
We  will  say  a  shipx)er  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  or  some  other  Western  point 
of  shipment,  sent  a  package  of  goods  on  an  export  through  bill,  and  consequently 
at  a  low  rate,  but  included  in  that  package  a  number  of  goods  destined  for  locs^ 
delivery  in  New  York.  Then  when  they  went  through  the  hands  of  the  shipping 
agents  in  New  York  they  removed  from  the  package  that  part  intended  for  local 
delivery,  thereby  getting  the  advantage  of  the  low  export  rates  on  goods  intended 
for  local  traffic,  making  a  very  considerable  profit  in  that  wav.  The  ruling  of  the 
Trunk  Line  Association,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  that  whenever  the  package 
contained  goods  destined  for  abroad  and  charged  consequently  a  low  export 
through  rate,  that  package  should  be  charged  less  than  carload  rates;  that  if  it 
contained  any  goods  destined  for  local  shipment,  that  should  vitiate  the  contract 
and  that  higher  local  rates  should  be  paid  on  the  entire  package. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  could  you  emasculate  the  through  bill  of  lading 
by  subtracting  a  part  of  the  goods  in  "New  York? — ^A.  I  think  they  were  content 
to  pay  the  entire  through  rate  on  the  whole  i)ackage  of  goods;  it  was  cheaper  to 
pay  on  the  whole  package  of  goods  through  to  Liverpool  than  to  pay  the  locid 
freight  rates  on  a  portion  to  New  York. 

Q.  Would  they  have  to  rewrite  the  through  bill  of  lading? — A.  I  have  from  the 
New  York  Jounial  of  Commerce  a  statement  about  that,  which  may  perhaps 
cover  that  particular  point.  The  exact  rule  adopted  by  the  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion freight  committee  provides  that  when  any  local  goods  are  8hipt)ed  in  the  car 
with  expoi-t  freight,  less  than  carload  rates  must  be  cnarged. 

There  is  another  phase  of  investigation,  of  which  I  know  very  little,  but  which 
I  think  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  distribution  of  industries,  and  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  basmg-point  system  in  the  Southern  States.  I  have  tried  to  get 
information  about  that  from  several  sources,  but  find  it  difficult.  It  is  essentially 
different  from  the  condition  that  prevails  in  the  tn^c  north  of  the  Ohio.  1 
understand  the  influence  of  it  is  still  more  strongly  felt  than  in  the  North,  to 
concentrate  industrial  activity  at  particular  places.  I  refer  to  the  way  in  which 
they  build  up  all  the  rates  from  certain  basing  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  understand  the  matter  of  basing  x)oints  is  peculiar 
to  the  Southern  States? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  is  developed  further  there  than  elsewhere. 
I  can  illustrate  that  to  you  by  a  diagram  which  is  published  by  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  joint  rate  and  inspection  bureau  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  at  Chi- 
cago. This  map  is  pubU^hed  by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  their  agents  and 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  x>ercentage  rates  on  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
basis,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  in  the  North  to  the  Southern  basing-point 
system;  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  always  taken 
as  100.  [Here  the  witness  used  the  map  as  he  proceeded  with  his  testimony.]  In 
parts  of  this  territory  shipments  from  any  point  within  it  are  96  -per  cent  or  the 
Chicago-New  York  rate,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  rate  may  be  modified  by 
agreement  between  the  railroads.  It  may  be  75  cents  on  a  certain  class,  or  fall  to 
60  cents,  or  go  up  to  80  cents,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  06  per  cent  of  that  rate  in 
this  section  of  the  territory.  Within  other  parts  of  the  territory  it  is  95  x)er  cent 
of  that  Chicago-New  York  rate — 65  or  80  or  110  per  cent,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  system  been  in  vogue? — A.  I  think  for  a  great  many 
years;  I  can  not  state  directly,  but  it  is  the  oasis  of  the  entire  east-bound  ship- 
ment at  the  present  time.  This  is  within  Central  Traffic  Associ^tion  territory; 
further  to  the  east  the  rates  are  related  by  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association. 
It  shows  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  i  think,  the  way  in  which  comx)etition 
upsets  geography.  Kates  do  not  conform  to  distances  at  all;  while  roughly  corre- 
sponding to  them,  they  do  not  follow  directly  a  distance  basis. 
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The  Canadian  territory,  you  will  see,  is  divided  in  the  same  way,  with,  the  vari- 
ons  shipping  rates.  To  my  mind  that  wonld  come  ont  very  mnch  more  clearly 
if  60  'per  cent,  for  instance,  were  white  on  the  map  and  it  gradually  came  down 
in  shade  until  yon  ran  np  to  122  per  cent,  as  you  see  in  the  northwest  sections  of 
this  country,  in  which  the  absence  of  comi)etitive  conditions  bears  heavily  on 
industrial  aevelopment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  English  ships 
are  giving  lower  rates  to  New  York  and  to  Shanghai  than  from  Liverpool  to 
Shanghai.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know.  The  question  of  ocean  freights  is  one  upon  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difiScult  to  get  evidence;  lying  entirely  without  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  several  countries,  material  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  it  is 
in  the  matter  of  railroads;  but  of  course  it  is  and  should  be  an  essential  part  of 
any  investigation  of  import  and  export  rates. 

The  next  topic  which  I  had  marked  in  your  topical  plan  was  that  of  classifica- 
tion of  freight.  The  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  and  the  various  conven- 
tions of  the  State  railroad  commissioners  from  all  over  the  country  have  attempted 
and  are  still  seeking  to  devise  a  uniform  classification  of  freight  for  the  entire 
United  States.  At  present  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  such  classifica- 
tions, the  principal  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Official  Classification,  covers  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi — ^that  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association; 
another  covers  the  far  Western  States  and  is  known  as  the  Western  Classification; 
another  covers  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  is  known  as  the  Southern 
Classification;  and  then  several  of  the  States,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  I  believe,  pre- 
scribe by  law  what  the  classification  of  freight  on  their  railroads  shall  be. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  and  tried  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  classification 
means  high  or  low  rates.  That  is  to  say,  you  may  have  a  reduction  of  rates  on  a 
railroad,  out  if  boots  and  shoes,  which  formerly  went  second  class,  are  by  the  new 
classification  moved  up  into  first  class,  the  reduction  of  the  general  schedule  may 
be  offset  or  more  than  met  by  that  device;  and  a  gre&t  many  classifications  have 
been  changed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law — probably  21; 
the  twenty-first  of  these  classifications  in  the  eastern  territory  has  just  been 
published  within  a  week. 

Absence  of  uniform  classification  occasions  very  great  difficulty  when  a  man 
wishes  to  ship  a  certain  class  of  goods  from  New  York  over  into  Nebraska,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  his  commodity  may  be  first  class  under  the  official  classification 
of  the  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  that  point  on  those  same  goods  in 
the  other  classification  of  the  Western  States  may  be  rated  second  class.  It  occa- 
sions difficult V  in  the  assessment  of  charges,  and  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  compare  the  movement  of  rates  to-day  with  those  that  prevailed  a  year  or  8 
years  or  10  years  ago.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  movement  of  rates 
which  extend  across  lines  of  division  between  different  classification  territories. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  annual  conventions  of  State  railroad  commissioners  have 
sought  to  prevail  upon  the  railroads  to  devise  themselves  a  universal  classification 
which  shall  apply  all  over  the  country,  so  that  oranges  shall  be  first-class  freight 
in  New  England  and  first-class  freight  in  California;  so  that  cotton  goods  shall 
be  first  class  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  so  that  all  those  articles 
which  do  not  go  at  commodity  rates  shall  be  similarly  classified  within  the  entire 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  so  doing  is  very  considerable,  although  the  advan- 
tage would  undoubtedly  be  great;  and  the  difficulty,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  a 
commodity  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  the  ordinary  product  of  the  soil,  while  it 
becomes  at  a  distant  point  from  production  perhaps  a  luxury,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  railroads,  m  charging  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,  must  charge  at  a  low  classification  in  the  country  of  production,  but 
when  you  get  into  the  country  where  it  becomes  a  luxury  they  might  otherwise 
charge  more  without  killing  the  business.  In  other  words,  to  illustrate,  oranges 
in  California  are  the  product  of  the  soil — the  common  product  of  a  local  industry — 
and  to  put  oranges  first  class  in  California  is  to  levy  an  excessive  burden  upon 
that  communitv.  Oranges  are  worth  comparatively  little  by  the  box  in  that  plac«, 
but  transport  those  oranges  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  United  States  and 
they  become  worth  so  much  a  dozen.  This  increase  in  value  makes  it  possible  to 
move  them  up  in  the  scale  of  classification  and  to  charge  correspondingly  more. 
Suppose  they  were  to  apply  a  uniform  classification  and  make  oranges  first  class 
throughout  the  entire  united  States,  the  result  would  be  that  the  first-class  rates 
on  the  California  roads,  which  are  very  high,  would  be  such  as  to  simply  smother 
the  industry.    Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  sought  to  put  oranges  in  the 
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fourth  class;  the  result  would  be  that  oranges,  which  are  expensive  to  handle  and 
which  require  quick  shipment  through  the  New  England  territory,  would  be  yield- 
ing a  ^reat  deal  less  to  the  railroads  than  other  traffic  of  a  similarly  valuable  idnd. 

An  illustration  has  come  to  me  equally  suggestive  as  bearinff  on  manufactures, 
as  follows:  Through  the  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  industrial  territory  agricul- 
tural implements  are  manufactured  and  shipped  west  in  considerable  numbers. 
Wood  enters  as  an  important  element  into  the  cost  of  production  of  these  goods. 
They  are  the  product  (as  were  the  oranges  in  California)  of  local  industry,  and  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  and  abeK)lutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
section  that  those  commodities  should  go  at  as  low  a  rate  as  will  yield  a  small 
profit  to  the  railroad.  But  transport  those  same  agricultural  implements  to 
California,  where  they  have  no  wood  and  where  the  implements  are  needed  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  and  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  will 
make  it  possible  to  classify  these  same  implements  not  in  third  class,  but  perhaps 
first  class.  If  the  roads  in  California  refuse  to  agree  with  those  in  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio  in  accepting  first-class  rates  on  oranges,  they  would  cut  off  the 
kind  of  traffic  from  which  the  Eastern  roads  make  a  great  deal  of  profit;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  roads  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  to  refuse  to  accept  a 
low  classification  on  agricultural  implements  would  similarly  cut  off  from  the 
Western  roads  a  kind  of  traffic  which  is  most  profitable  to  them. 

There  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  sort  of  reciprocal  interest  here.  Freight  is 
going  from  the  East  to  the  West  which  is  a  product  of  the  country  in  the  East 
and  wh'ch  becomes  a  luxury  in  the  West.  Many  products  in  the  West  are  very 
cheap  there,  but  when  they  come  to  the  East  they  are  so  valuable  they  will  bear 
higher  classification  rates.  The  whole  question  of  uniform  classification  involves 
an  agreement  between  all  these  railroadfs  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  what 
one  road  loses  on  certain  kinds  of  traffic  it  will  gain  on  others  at  either  end  of 
the  line.  Whether  there  will  be  such  a  gain  on  the  one  hand  as  to  offset  loss  on 
the  other  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  product.  The  attempt  so  far  to 
bring  the  roads  together  has  been  unavailing,  although  great  progress  has  been 
made.  One  of  the  greatest  services  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  has  been  that 
it  has  been  influential  to  some  degree  in  removing  the  great  number  of  arbitrary 
classifications  which  were  formerly  in  force.  In  1883  on  the  Wabash  road  they 
had  9  different  classifications  in  force  on  the  line  of  that  road.  They  had  the 
classification  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  which  divided  freight  into  6 
classes;  thev  had  the  classification  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation, with  18  classes;  they  had  the  classification  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with 
5  Classen,  and  so  on.  The  result  was  that  if  you  wanted  to  know  how  much  a 
certain  kind  of  service  was  going  to  cost,  it  took  an  interminable  calculation,  not 
at  all  unlike  the  calculations  when  they  had  the  old  State^bank  notes  and  you 
had  to  carry  a  list  in  your  pockets  to  show  what  each  of  the  particular  banks  was 
good  for.  It  was  imx)ossible  to  figure  out  what  the  rates  would  be  in  advance, 
and  the  shipper  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad.    They  charged  what  they 

E leased  and  gave  him  a  statement  that  his  shipment  went  through  certain  classi- 
cation  territories  and  that  the  rate  was  so  and  so  much.  Those  highly  complex 
conditions  have  been  replaced  by  the  comparatively  simple  situation  to-day  of  5 
or  6  principal  classifications,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  ultimate  result 
may  be  the  acceptance  by  all  the  roads  of  a  uniform  schedule. 

The  next  topic  marked  was  *'  Consideration  of  advisability  of  prohibiting  by 
law  the  increase  of  stock  by  interstate  railways  without  a  governmental  peimit 
therefor."  I  have  already  spoken  of  this  this  morning.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  modification  of  the  law  which  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  that  it 
would  give  the  commission  a  certain  control  over  the  roads,  they  having  something 
which  the  roads  wanted  and  which  the  commission  alone  could  give.  Whether 
such  an  amendment  is  possible  under  present  conditions  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
if  it  could  be  done  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts  it  might  go  far  to  supply  the  present 
inability  of  the  commission  to  prescribe  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  what  are 
not.  It  would  strengthen  their  hands  very  largely  and  would  eradicate  some  of 
the  unstable  practices  of  stockjobbing  at  the  present  time.  Although  some 
phases  of  stock  watering  are  not  altogether  bad  and  certain  phases  oi  it  seem  to 
be  essential  to  the  legitimate  development  of  the  property,  what  is  legi^^  mate  and 
what  is  not  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  property,  the  cost  of  duplicating  it,  and 
its  earnings,  in  relation  to  the  par  value  of  the  issues  already  out. 

A  very  highly  complicated  question,  and  one  in  which  1  would  suggest  that 
your  commission  might  gather  material  which  should  have  value,  would  be  a 
study  ot  tlie  movement  of  capitalization  in,  we  will  say,  the  last  10  years;  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  such  capitalization,  which  consisted  of  stocks  as 
distinct  from  fixed  charges,  such  as  bonds. 
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A  great  many  of  our  roads  in  this  coTmlry  are  reducing  their  bond  issues  and 
substituting  stock,  for  the  reason  that  an  issue  of  stock  is  a  burden  which  may 
be  laid  down  in  time  of  depression;  that  is,  dividends  are  not  necessarily  paid  on 
stock.  On  the  other  hand  bond  charges  must  be  met  regularly  or  else  there  is 
bankruptcy  or  receivership.  The  difficulty  in  such  substitution  is  that  it  is  only 
an  exceedingly  strong  road  that  can  issue  stock.  The  Eastern  trunk  lines  can 
issue  stock  at  a  very  considerable  fi^re  above  par  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  ordinarily,  in  any  State  outside  of  Massachusetts,  such  stock  is  issued  to 
the  stockholders  at  a  bonus  and  the  profit  to  the  owners  consists  in  the  difference 
between  the  market  value  of  the  stock  and  the  par  values  at  which  it  is  issued. 

Another  point  in  the  investigation  of  capitalization  worth  consideration  is  the 
degree  to  which  many  of  our  foge  railroads  are  owned  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
That  is  a  matter  of  great  public  interest.  An  investi^tion  has  recently  been 
made  and  published  in  the  Yale  Review.  The  information  in  the  main  has  been 
gathered  from  foreign  bankers  to  determine  what  railroads  in  this  conntry  are 
predominately  owned  in  Europe  and  what  are  not.  The  financing  of  a  railroad 
m  Europe  is  almost  always  different  from  the  financing  of  a  railro«kd  in  this  coun- 
try. The  English  investors  will  buy  bonds  when  they  will  not  buy  stock.  The 
English  traditions  make  the  ownership  of  bonds  seem  more  secure  than  stock; 
and  in  the  roads  like  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  foreign  ownership  is 
comjiaratively  high — ^the  Erie  x>articularly,  the  influence  of  foreign  traditions  in 
the  way  of  financing  make  themselves  clearfj^  apparent. 

•  The  degree  to  which  the  railroads  are  putting  earnings  back  into  the  prox)erty 
or  paying  them  out  in  dividends  could  also,  I  believe,  be  determined  by  a  careful 
investigation.  Some  of  the  roads  at  the  present  time— for  instance  the  New  York 
Central— are  paying  a  low  rate  of  dividends  because  they  are  turning  a  large 
amount  of  surplus  earnings  back  into  the  pro^rty  in  straightening  curves,  put- 
ting in  new  stations,  and  esx>ecially  in  developing  terminals.  Many  of  the  other 
roads  pay  out  money  as  fast  as  earned  and  those  dividends  show  exactly  what 
bui'den  is  resting  on  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  you  could  find  out  what  the  American 
railroads  realized  trom.  bonds  that  were  sold  in  Europe? — ^A.  You  mean  at  what 
discount  or  premium? 

Q.  Yes;  is  there  any  means  of  finding  that  out? — A.  There  is  one  means  always 
open  to  an  investigation  of  this  question,  and  that  is  the  testimony  to  be  had  of 
the  dissenting  stockholders  or  bondholders  in  any  proposition.  Whenever  any 
financial  operation  is  carried  on  there  is  nearly  idways  some  stock  or  bond  holder 
who  is  willing  to  report — who  would,  perhaps,  for  instance,  be  willing  to  testify 
before  your  body. 

Q.  In  any  investigation  you  might  make  of  this  so-called  stock  watering  would 
it  not  be  a  very  good  thing  to  find  out  whether  bonds  were  sold  for  60  ana  62  and 
65,  and  whether  those  bonds  have  paid  interest  since  that  time,  and  whether  it  has 
been  a  x)ermanent  debt  on  the  road  and  bonds  have  to  be  issued  by  that  road  in 
the  future  to  cover  the  difference  between  par  and  the  selling  price  in  Europe? — 
A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Is  not  that  fair?  You  would  not  call  that  stock  watering? — ^A.  That  would 
not  be  technically  stock  watering,  but  it  has  the  same  effect;  it  increases  the 
amount  of  securities  outstanding. 

Q.  But  legitimate  as  a  matter  of  accounting? — ^A.  I  should  say  so.  To  cite 
another  instance,  take  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road  which,  as  I  mentioned  this 
morning,  in  the  opinion  of  many  men  whose  judgment  is  worth  having,  has  been 
as  flagrantly  watered  in  the  last  two  years  as  any  road  in  our  country.  Its  volume 
of  securities  has  increased  from  about  $42,000,000, 1  believe,  to  something  like 
$120,000,000,  an  appreciable  part  of  that  increase  going  as  profits  to  the  i)er6ons 
who  carried  through  the  deai.  A  large  part  of  these  bonds  were  sold,  as  I  have 
been  told,  as  low  as  65,  and  they  were  then  resold  in  Europe  as  high  as  95,  the 
difference  of  80  going  to  the  persons  who  carried  through  the  deal. 

I  think  a  most  suggestive  line  of  inquiry  would  be  to  describe  a  half  dozen  of 
these  recent  examples  of  manipulation  which  have  borne  very  hard  on  the  investor, 
and  which  can  not  but  have  a  profound  result  u^n  the  public,  if  those  roads  are 
to  earn  any  return  on  that  capital.  A  detailed  investigation  of  certain  of  these, 
with  such  information  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  railroad  and  financial  jour- 
nals of  established  standing,  and,  in  addition,  from  such  testimony  as  might  be 
obtained  from  witnesses — such  a  detailed  investigation  would  have  definite  value 
in  pointing  a  way  to  the  reform  of  our  laws  along  the  Massachusetts  line. 

One  more  topic  I  have  to  speak  upon,  that  of  taxation,  and  here  I  can  only  refer 
you  to  the  attempt  in  Michigan  under  the  present  law  to  tax  the  franchises  of  all 
its  public-service  corporations— one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  experi- 
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ments  that  has  come  to  my  notice  for  a  long  time.  I  spent  a  dav,  about  2  weeks  ago, 
in  the  tax  commissioner's  office,  and  went  over  rather  carefolly  the  means  which 
they  have  adopted  there  for  taxing  the  franchises  of  those  public-service  corpora- 
tions. The  law  makes  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  tangible  ph3rsical 
property  in  rails,  in  graded  right  of  way,  in  Inidges,  in  stations,  and  me  non- 
physical  property  of  that  corporation,  which  consists  in  its  right  to  be  and  to  do 
Dusiness.  They  have  attempted— and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Ming  done  in  a  most 
thorough  fashion — ^to  determine  how  much  it  would  cost  this  year  to  reproduce 
every  kind  of  a  public-service  corporation  now  in  the  State  of  Michigan — the  rail- 
roads and  the  street  railroads,  the  fas  and  water  companies,  the  plank  roads,  the 
dams  and  locks,  and  electric-lightmg  corporations,  and  others  of  that  sort.  In 
other  words,  they  consider  for  the  moment  the  State  of  Michigan  covered  with 
vir(^n  forests,  and  they  ask  how  much  it  would  cost  to-day  to  put  all  these  prop- 
erties into  place  and  into  operation  as  they  stand.  A  large  number  of  engineers 
are  traversing  the  State  from  end  to  end,  literally  counting  the  rivets  in  tbe 
bridges,  etc.  For  one  of  the  railroads,  showing  you  into  ^at  detail  they  go, 
they  report  as  to  the  number  of  rails,  the  kind  of  track  fasteners  and  frogs, 
switches  and  crossings,  the  kind  of  tools,  the  cost  of  loading  transportation  and 
unloading  the  fixtures,  etc.  In  other  words.  How  much  is  that  entire  railroad 
worth  to-day  solely  as  tangible  physical  property?  Tlien  they  ad£ — and  this  con- 
cerns the  nonphysical  element — ^How  mucn  is  that  road  earning  to-day;  how 
much  has  it  earned  on  an  average  for  the  last  10  years,  and  what  is  a  fair  capital- 
ization of  those  earnings?  After  which  they  endeavor  to  determine  the  difference 
between  the  tangible  physical  property,  which  is  taxed  under  the  general  property 
laws  in  Michigan,  and  this  vastly  larger  sum  which  is  the  capitalization  or  the 
earnings  which  that  road  is  making.  The  difference  between  those  two  is  what 
they  call  the  franchise,  which,  under  the  law,  is  subject  to  special  taxation. 

A  doubly  interesting  problem  is  presented;  first,  the  arithmetical  means  by 
which  they  attempt  to  determine  the  franchise  value,  and  second,  that  as  an 
indirect  rcHsult  of  this  they  are  going  to  know  just  how  much  all  that  proi)ert^  is 
worth.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  census  ot  the  public-service  property  in  the  State  of  Jiichr 
igan.  If  it  were  under  our  Massachusetts  laws,  ana  they  were  strictly  construed, 
the  capitalization  of  all  those  public-service  corporations  would  exacuy  equal  the 
value  of  the  tangible  physical  plant.  We  have  no  such  a  thing  in  Boston  in  the 
theory  of  the  law  as  a  franchise  value.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  corporations  in 
Boston,  and  but  to  a  few  of  tiiose  which  are  so  lurge  as  to  be  exempt  by  law,  but  in 
the  case  of  all  the  others  the  actual  proper^  is  supposed  to  equal  the  capitalization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  was  this  Michigan  law  enacted  under  which  this 
inquiry  and  appraisal  is  being  made? — A.  I  believe  it  was  in  1899,  although  it 
may  have  been  the  latter  part  of  1898. 

J|.  A  new  law?~A.  It  has  this  objection,  and  I  think  a  proper  one,  that  it  is 
air  to  expect  every  railroad  in  ^uchigan  to  bring  down  its  caintalization  to 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  that  railroad  to-day.  When  those  railroads  were  built 
all  the  expenses  of  construction  were  greater^  all  the  conditions,  risk,  and  every- 
thing else  under  which  those  roads  were  built  were  such  that  prolwtbly  it  cost 
them  half  as  much  a^n  as  it  would  to-day.  The  mere  fall  of  prices  since  1878 
will  illustrate  that  point. 

9*  This  ascertainment  of  value  is  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  only,  is  it  not?-— A. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  if  it  shows  a  lower  valuation  to-day  than  the  cost  was  when 
the  property  was  constructed,  the  railroads  will  hardly  be  the  parties  to  find  fault 
with  that?— A.  I  have  antioi]^ted  that  most  interesting  results  in  that  connection 
between  the  ori^al  cost— original  investment— and  present  duplication  value  will 
come  out.  I  think  that  a  discussion  of  that  question — ^the  rignts  of  the  original 
investor  as  against  the  right  of  the  present  corporation  which  holds  the  property — 
should  form  a  definite  element  in  any  discussion  of  the  proper  basis  of  capitaliza- 
tion to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  increase  in  value  with  reference  to  the  Illinois  Central 
rosui  system  in  particular? — ^A.  No;  not  in  particular. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  that  lUffords  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  that  subject 
that  there  is  in  the  country,  and  I  think  when  you  do  give  special  consideration 
to  the  question  you  had  better  look  into  that  road. — ^A.  I  would  suggest,  if  any 
analysis  were  made  in  this  way,  that  instead  of  attemptins^  to  deal  with  the  whole 
United  States  the  situation  be  carefully  looked  over  and  enough  roads  of  each 
type  bepicked  out,  so  that  it  would  not  look  like  a  strike  at  a  pajiicular  corpora- 
tion. Having  chosen  enough  roads  of  each  particular  class,  these  should  be 
analyzed  in  detail.  A  detailed  analysis  of  financial  matters  is  always  necessary; 
you  can  not  generalize  without  being  exceedingly  careful  that  your  basis  is  cor- 
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rect.  Such  a  study  of  the  relation  of  prime  cost  to  present  cost  of  dnplication, 
and  then  again  the  value  of  the  propeiiy  after  it  has  depreciated,  should  all  be 
included  in  any  study  of  capitalization.  May  I  illustrate  what  I  mean  there? 
The;^  compute  the  cost  of  duplication  of  each  railroad  in  Michigan  and  work  it 
out  in  detail;  then  they  ask,  How  much  is  that  railroad  worth  for  scrap?  And 
the^  distinguish  each  particular  class  of  property  thus  segregated.  One  set  of 
engineers  estimates  the  cost  of  that  number  of  miles  of  steel  rails,  how  much  are 
those  rails  worth  as  scrap,  and  how  long  is  their  normal  life.  If  the  rail's  life  is 
normal,  and  if  it  is  good  for  25  years,  the  assumption  is  made  that  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  new  raus  and  scrap  disappears  in  each 
year.  Then,  if  the  road  has  been  built  3  years,  three  twenty-fifths  of  this  diiOfer- 
ence  in  value  should  rightly  be  deducted  in  order  to  determine  how  much  that 
road  is  worth  for  use  at  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  the  distinction  is  made 
for  one  of  the  first  times  m  the  law  of  our  States  between  maintenance  and 
depreciation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  elimination  of  stock? — A.  This  particular 
investigation  is  not  directed  to  the  question  of  stock  issues,  but  that  may  come  as 
a  possible  result  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  capitalization  covers  not  only  the  first  cost,  but  all 
improvements  in  some  roads? — A.  It  does  in  some  roads.  In  others  it  varies,  as 
in  the  instance  of  roads  which,  like  the  old  Chicago  and  Alton,  had  been  so  con- 
servatively financed  that  the  capitalization  represented  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  A  resxKmsible  financial  journal  states  that  2  years  ago 
the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  Issued  by  this  road  represented  onl^  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  tangible  physical  value  of  that  road.    That  is  under-capitalization. 

Q.  The  capital  stock  remains  a  permanent  burden  upon  the  public,  does  it  not, 
assuming  that  there  is  a  dividend  on  the  stock?— A.  It  does. 

Q.  Then  a  continual  addition  of  stock  for  expenses  that  ought  to  be  charged  to 
construction  tends  to  increase  that  burden? — ^A.  It  does.- 

O.  Tends  to  make  the  amount  to  be  earned  to  pay  dividends  on  the  stock  larger, 
and  consequently  the  burden  on  the  public  larger?— A.  It  does. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability  of  some  plan  whereby  a  system  of 
sinking  fund  should  be  compelled  to  eliminate  that  cost,  and  eventually  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  public  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock? — ^A.  That 
is  already  done  by  conservatively  financed  roads,  except  that  they  do  it  by  other 
means  than  sinking  funds.  They  do  it  by  putting  a  larger  and  increasing  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings  back  into  the  property  instead  of  paying  it  out  as  dividends. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  charge  it  to  operating  and  do  not  issue  new  stock? — A. 
Yes;  thev  charge  it  to  operating  expenses.  A  study  of  the  policy  of  the  conserva- 
tive roads — ^by  conservative  I  mean  in  this  respect  solely  as  compared  with  the 
roads  which  have  been  unwisely  financed — ^would  be  of  great  value  in  determining 
what  the  proper  policy  of  suoy  laws  should  be  in  control. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.}  What  would  be  your  view  in  regard  to  requiring  the 
roads  to  set  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  their  bonds? — ^A.  The  only  difficulty 
that  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  would  be  that  the  status  of  those  sinking  funds 
would  be  highly  complicated  if  the  roads  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  before 
the  final  burden  of  securities  were  paid  off.  For  instance,  supx>ose  we  have  10 
years  from  now  another  period  of  depression,  and  railroad  earnings  decrease  so 
that  a  good  many  of  the  roads  which  are  now  heavily  charged  with  bonded  and 
stock  securities  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  If  those  roads  were  carrying  a 
very  considerable  sinking  fund,  the  legarposition  of  that  property,  so  vested  in  a 
sinking  fund,  might  lead  to  legal  complications.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to 
state  exactly  what  would  be  tne  case;  but  before  any  proposition  for  the  regula- 
tion of  capitalization  can  ever  be  wisely  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relation 
between  these  several  elements  of  prime  cost,  cost  of  duplication  or  depreciation, 
etc.,  should  be  investigated  in  the  ruUest  manner  and  properly  correlated. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C.  January  J4,  lOoi. 

TESTIMONY  OF  XE.  KEFBY  G.  BARTER, 

Secretary-TrecLsurer  International  Longshoremen^ 8  Association. 

The  commission  met  at  10.49  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Barter,  secretary- treasurer  International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
Detroit,  Mich«,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
foUowB; 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  will  please  give  your  name  and  address  and  oflBl- 
cial  jHDSition  in  your  organization.— A.  Henry  C.  Barter,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Intemational  Longshoremen's  Association;  office  address,  530  East  Atwater 
street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  organization,  as  an  intemational  organization  been  in 
existence? — ^A.  It  was  organized  in  the  year  1892,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
That  was  the  starting  of  the  organization.  It  was  then  not  known  as  *' inter- 
national; "  it  was  known  as  the  national,  but  that  is  practically  the  same  organi- 
zation.   In  1893  it  was  changed  to  an  intemational  organization. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  it  made  up  from  locals? — ^A.  At  the  beginning,  in  1892,  it  was 
made  up  of  locals  of  lumber  handlers  only;  but  in  1893  it  changed  the  name  of 
the  organization  to  Intemational  Longshoremen's  Association  and  included  every 
dock  worker  on  the  chain  of  lakes,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  rivers,  and 
the  ports  of  Canada.  I  mean  all  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — coast, 
lake,  and  river. 

Q.  About  what  is  your  membership  now? — A.  Well,  a  conservative  estimate 
would  be  40,000;  that  means  the  lakes,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  the  Gulf,  Canada,  and 
Costa  Rica.  There  may  be  more  than  that,  but  I  am  giving  a  conservative 
estimate. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  have  your  international  convention? — A.  Yearly,  in 
July. 

Q.  Are  these  delegate  conventions  from  your  locals?— A.  Yes.  Each  local 
organization  is  entitled  to  2  delegates,  and  they  vote  according  to  the  membership. 

Q.  What  are  your  annual  dues? — A.  Our  annual  dues^the  tax,  as  we  call  it — 
from  locals  to  international,  you  mean? 


Q.  Yes. — A.  Five  cents  per  month. 


Your  local  dues,  then,  are  different  in  different  sections  of  thecountry,  are 
they?— A.  Yes;  they  regulate  themselves.  Generally  about  60  cents  per  month 
is  what  the  members  pay  to  local  organizations  for  tneir  local  funds.  The  tax  of 
5  cents  per  member  is  paid  to  the  intemational. 

Q.  Is  that  50  cents  per  month  collected  during  the  12  months  of  the  year?— A. 
No.  On  most  of  the  ports  of  the  lakes  10  months,  some  8  months,  some  9  and 
some  10,  and  a  few  12  months,  where  they  have  sick  and  death  benefits. 

Q.  How  many  of  yotu*  locals  have  sick  and  death  benefits  proi)ortionately  to 
the  whole?— A.  About  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Could  you  at  the  present  time  give  any  idea  of  these  benefits  and  what  they 
amount  to? — ^A.  Yes.  twill  take  one  particular  organization— that  of  Ashland, 
Wis.  They  pay  $5  a  week  sick  benefit,  and  at  death  $100,  and  they  hire  a  band, 
and  the  members  turn  out  in  a  body.  They  also  have  a  large  burial  lot  in  both 
cemeteries,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  where  membe'rs  are  buried;  that  is,  if  the 
family  chooses.  If  a  man  has  been  disabled,  and  $5  a  week  is  not  enough,  they 
invariably  give  him  more,  generally  to  meet  conditions — where  it  is  necessary, 
possibly,  to  be  in  a  hospital,  if  he  has  not  a  family,  and  it  is  necessary,  probably, 
to  give  him  a  little  more  to  keep  him  decently. 

Q.  Have  you  any  insurance  features  in  your  organization? — ^A.  No;  the  inter- 
national has  no  beneficial  features;  that  is,  in  regard  to  sick  benefit  or  accident 
insurance. 

Q.  The  5  cents  is  for  what — the  exi)ense  of  the  intemational  organization?— A. 
Meeting  expenses  in  the  intemational  organization,  paying  salaries,  and  paying 
expenses  of  attending  conferences  and  conventions.  We  probably  attena  more 
conventions  than  any  other  organization  in  the  country.  We  meet  several  times 
a  year  with  our  employers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangement  for  a  defense  or  strike  fund? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.)  Are  your  beneficial  features  there  established  by  rules 
of  the  intemational  organization  or  left  with  each  local  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ment?— A.  Left  to  each  local  organization.  ESach  local  organization  affiliated 
with  our  intemational  is  guaranteed  its  own  local  autonomy. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  in  the  case  of  strikes?  Do  you  make  assessments  on  a  local, 
or  do  you  make  assessments  of  the  others  to  help  the  local  out? — ^A.  We  have  nofc 
made  any  assessments  since  the  organization  was  formed.  One  thing  we  are 
blessed  with — we  don't  have  many  strikes,  and  our  strikes  are  not  of  lone  dura- 
tion. In  one  case  only  has  an  organization  been  comx>elled  to  be  assisted  finan- 
ciidly  during  a  strike;  only  one  case  since  1892. 

Q.  What  case  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  Buffalo  freight  handlers. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  organization  in  Buffalo  at  that  time?— A.  Yes; 
we  nad  several.  That  was  last  spring  when  we  were  appealed  to.  In  the  strike 
of  1899  no  appeal  was  made  for  funds. 

Q.  Did  you  immediately  handle  that  strike  of  1899— your  organization?— A. 
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No;  I  can*t  say  that  we  immediately  handled  it.  We  went  there  after  the  strike 
had  reached  a  position  where  it  was  necessary  to  bring  abont  a  conciliation.  Mr. 
Eeefe  was  our  representative  in  that  trouble,  and  it  was  settled  satisfactorily 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Eeefe  and  also  some  other  good  citizens  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Eeefe  a  member  of  that  as  well  as  the  local  and  Lake  Carriers' 
Association? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  Buffalo  since? — A.  We  had  trouble  there  last 
spnng. 

Q.  What  did  that  arise  from? — A.  That  was  from  the  package  freight  handlers. 
They  were  desirous  of  wiping  out  the  contract  system  under  Messrs.  Conners  and 
Eennedy's  dictation. 

Q.  Could  you  state  the  reasons  of  the  strike  in  Buffalo  in  1899? — ^A.  The  strike 
in  1899  was  for  this  reason:  Prior  to  the  spring  of  1899  the  contract  for  handling 
the  grain  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  was  handled  by  Mr.  Eennedy.  In  the  winter,  or 
in  the  month  of  January,  1899,  Mr.  Conners  secured  the  contract;  Mr.  Conners 
attempted  to  introduce  a  new  system.  Prior  to  the  spring  of  1899  Mr.  Eennedy, 
the  old  contractor,  gave  the  men  an  equal  division  of  a  certain  sum— a  certain 
sum  was  paid  the  men — and  that  was  supposed  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
men  who  worked  upon  these  boats.  When  Mr.  Conners  secured  the  contract,  in 
1899,  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  system;  that  was  to  pay  the  men  by  the 
hour  instead  of  by  the  thousand,  and  he  offered  to  pay  the  men  25  and  30  cents 
per  hour.  The  men  then  struck  and  demanded  the  sibolishment  of  the  contract 
system  entirely.  The  men  were  opposed  to  the  contract  system  for  many  reasons. 
It  was  universiEd  over  the  lakes  prior  to  that  time,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the 
formation  of  our  organization.  Most  of  the  stevedores — that  is  what  we  call  the 
contractors  on  the  lakes — ^most  of  the  stevedores  controlled  or  operated  saloons. 
The  men  were  supposed  to  patronize  the  saloons  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
stevedores,  and  the  men  who  patronized  them  best  were  retained  and  given  perma- 
nent employment;  but  as  our  organization  took  hold  it  aimed  to  brin^  about  the 
abolishment  of  this  obnoxious  condition,  and  this  was  one  of  the  evils  that  the 
men  had  to  contend  with  at  the  port  of  Buffalo.  I  had  to  visit  Buffalo  on  many 
occasions,  and  visited  there  in  the  sprint  of  1899,  and  the  men  complained  of  this 
obnoxious  saloon  system.  They  claimed  that  unless  thev  patronized  the  saloons 
they  were  not  given  work,  and  that  they  were  expected  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
their  money  there.    They  fought  for  the  abolishment  of  the  system  entirely,  and 

J)ut  up  a  very  good,  fair  fight',  with  no  attempt  at  violence.  There  was  some  vio- 
ence  committed,  but  not  by  the  members  of  our  organization.  If  I  remember 
rightiy,  there  was  not  one  of  our  men  arrested  for  any  attempt  at  violence.  The 
clergy  there  and  priests  took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  ex-Congressman  Roland  B. 
Mahaiiy,  and  under  their  direction,  and  that  of  Mr.  Eeefe — Mr.  Eeefe  was  of  valua- 
ble assistance  there — ^they  advised  the  men  to  keep  away  troxD.  the  docks,  keep  sober, 
and  obey  the  police,  and  several  conferences  were  held  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  the  representatives  of  our  organization, 
and  also  Father  Cronin  and  Bishop  (juigley,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring 
about  a  settiement.  The  lake  carriers,  through  their  executive  committee  and 
their  counsel,  Mr.  Harvey  Qoulder,  made  propositions  to  our  representatives  that 
the  lake  carriers  would  be  parties  to  the  contract,  guaranteeing  the  men  an  equal 
division  of  the  amount  paid  to  them.  They  even  agreed  to  pay  5  cents  more  than 
the  men  had  received  the  season  previous,  if  I  remember  rightly.  In  other  words, 
the  lake  carriers  would  practically  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  between  the 
men  and  Mr.  Conners;  that  is,  they  would  see  that  it  was  carried  out  to  the 
very  letter.  The  men  hung  out  longer,  demanding  the  abolishment  of  the  con- 
tract system,  and  demanding  that  the  contract  be  let  to  them. 

Q.  Immediately  to  the  local  through  the  officers? — A.  Immediately  to  the  locals 
and  their  officers;  but  the  carriers  objiected,  and  finally  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  whereby  the  organization  practically  got  the  contract.  The  men  got  nearly 
all  they  contended  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  getting  the  contract  direct 
from  the  carriers. 

Q.  Was  your  trouble  the  fact  that  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  could  not 
break  the  contract? — A.  No;  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  but  the  men 
practically  had  the  contract,  and  Mr.  Conners  had  to  treat  as  a  factor.  All  he 
received  was  5  cents  on  a  thousand  for  his  work,  when  prior  to  that  Mr.  Eennedy 
had  received  5  cents  for  the  running  of  the  contract,  and  the  paying  of  the  men, 
clerical  hire,  office  rent,  etc.  But  the  agitation  was  kept  up,  and  last  winter  our 
organization,  through  our  international,  was  successful  in  gaining  the  contract. 

Q.  At  or  about  the  time  of  the  strike  of  1899  in  Buffalo,  did  Mr.  Conners  and 
others  have  contracts  in  other  lake  ports?— A.  Yes;  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Conners  had  contracts  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Gladstone,  Mich. 
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Q.  Did  his  contracts  continue  after  that  time,  or  did  your  locals  get  them  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Buffalo  strike?— A.  Well,  after  the  Buffalo  strike  our 
organization  in  Gladstone  handled  the  contract. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago?— A.  In  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Mr. 
Conners  still  operates  to  a  certain  extent.  He  has  not  all  the  docks.  There  is 
competition  in  the  stevedore  system  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to-day. 

Q.  Does  Conners  recognize  your  local  unions  in  those  cities? — ^A.  We  have  not 
asked  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  scale  that  he  pays  and  what  the  locals 
receive? — ^A.  In  Chicago  and  Milwaukee? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  have  no  organization  of  freight  handlers  in  Chicago.  We 
have  an  organization  in  Milwaukee,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  he  pays 
t^e  same  wages  as  demanded  by  the  organization  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  Conners  contracts  continue;  are  they  annual,  or 
longer?— A.  I  understand  they  are  let  annually. 

Q.  Has  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  anything  to  do  with  the  letting  of  these 
contracts? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  have  any  right  or  interference 
in  respect  to  the  making  of  the  contracts  on  the  lakes;  wnat  points? — A.  Well, 
the  lake  carriers'  organization  is  organized  mainly  for  legislative  purx>06e8.  They 
have  never  taken  up  any  particular  contract,  or  taken  up  the  question  of  issuing 
any  particular  contract,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Buffalo  contract; 
that  IS,  prior  to  the  spring  of  1898;  but  since  that  time  we  do  business  with 
members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Union  as  dock  managers,  which  is  practically  the 
lake  carriers.  But  the  organization  of  lake  carriers,  as  a  body,  aoes  not  make 
any  contracts  for  the  letting  or  handling  of  boats,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Buffalo  strike. 

Q.  That  is,  the  lake  carriers*  organization — ^it  is  not  part  of  their  constitution  to 
interfere  with  these  contracts,  and  be  a  party  to  the  making  of  the  contracts? — A. 
That  is  right;  that  is  purely  a  legislative  body. 

Q.  In  the  Buffalo  matter  was  the  saloon  system  the  main  point  of  difference?— 
A.  Yes;  the  saloon  system  was  the  main  question. 

Q.    Has  that  been  abolished  entirely?— A.  That  is  abolished  entirely. 

Q.  Is  vour  local  the  paiiiy  for  the  arrangements  in  Buffalo,  for  making  the 
scale? — ^A.  No;  the  international  is  the  main  factor.  The  local  is  a  party  to  the 
contract.  The  international  organization  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  factor,  but 
of  course  the  organization  at  Buffalo  is  certainly  a  factor  too.  Our  international 
organization — that  is  its  business  to  secure  these  contracts,  and  they  always  sign 
as  the  international,  as  representatives  of  the  international  organization;  and  the 
locals,  too,  are  parties  to  the  contract. 

Q.  The  president  of  your  local  union  is  one  party  to  see  that  this  is  carried  out; 
who  is  the  other  party?— A.  The  officers  of  the  international  organization. 

Q.  And  who  is  the  other  contracting  party? — ^A.  Whoever  we  do  business  vnth — 
sometimes  the  local  carriers,  sometimes  the  dock  managers.  Sometimes  we  do 
business  with  different  roads  in  regard  to  package  freight — that  is,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  freight  docks. 

Q.  What  classes  of  handling  are  comprised  in  your  international  organization? — 
A.  Lumber  loaders  and  unloaders.  Those  are  the  men  that  load  boats  and 
unload  them;  also  the  coal  shovelers  and  trimmers,  unloaders,  and  loaders.  Then 
there  are  the  ore  shovelers,  and  trimmers,  loaders,  and  unloaders  in  general,  and 
package-freight  handlers,  unloaders,  and  loaders;  warehouse  package-freif^ht 
handlers;  loaders  and  unloaders  of  salt,  grain;  trimmers  and  scoopers,  dock  bolst- 
ers, and  engineers,  millmen,  and  all  men  employed  in  lumber  yards;  dock  fire- 
men and  marine  firemen,  and  all  other  men  that  are  engaged  in  working  along 
and  around  docks  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  coast,  and  rivers. 

Q.  You  have  now  a  system  of  agreements,  have  you,  in  these  various  ports  that 
the  international  enters  into  with  the  owners  of  fioating  property? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  in  all  of  the  ports  of  the  lakes  you  have  agreements 
witn  these  parties  as  to  loading  and  unloading? — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  we  have 
agreements  in  all  ports.  We  have  practically,  however,  an  understanding  vdth 
our  different  interests  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  boats  in  nearly  every 
port  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Q.  Under  the  old  system  of  individuals,  like  Conners,  making  contracts,  the 
profits  all  went  to  the  contracting  parties?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  now  in  making  your  contracts;  does  your  local  union 
make  the  rates  and  the  union  itself  gain  the  advantage  of  profits?— A.  The  inter- 
national has  been  the  first  party  to  the  securing  of  agreements,  and  the  locals  are 
the  xmrties,  of  course,  interested  and  involved,  and  in  taking  these  contracts  every 
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member  secures  an  equal  division  of  the  profits.  Now,  in  some  iK)rt.s  we^work  in 
gangs;  in  fact,  we  all  work  in  gangs  in  an  ports,  but  in  certain  port«  we  work  in 
gangs,  and  each  gang  takes  its  turn.  Now,  we  will  say,  to  illustrate  it,  that  one 
port  has  two  gangs.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  boat  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
No.  1  |:an^  goes  to  work,  and  when  that  boat  is  unloaded  in  some  instances  they 
got  paid  directly  the  boat  is  unloaded.  The  foreman  and  two  of  the  gang  collect 
the  money.  They  see  the  bills  of  lading,  and  they  figure  it  out  and  know  what  is 
coming  to  them.  They  then  go  to  their  hall  or  office,  whichever  they  have,  and 
that  money  is  equally  divided  among  the  men  employed  on  that  boat. '  When  the 
second  boat  comes  in.  No.  2  gang  goes  to  work,  and  so  they  work  continuously  all 
summer.    The  men,  however,  do  the  work  and  receive  all  the  profits. 

Q.  In  your  working  season,  about  what  average  weekly  wage  will  the  scooper 
mate? — A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  arrive  at. 

Q.  Have  you  any  table  that  would  show  the  average  of  wages  on  the  different 
classes  of  work? — A.  No.  I  can  tell  you  what  they  have  done.  If  I  had  some 
time,  2  or  3  months,  I  could  give  what  they  have  maide  for  the  season — what  they 
have  averaged.  The  average  wage  for  grain  scoopers  is  60  cents  per  hour  when 
employed. 

Q.  You  could  not  average  the  period  of  employment,  could  you? — ^A.  Not  over 
6  months.  We  have  different  systems,  too;  the  grain  scooper  and  the  grain 
trimmer.  The  grain  trimmer  is  a  little  different  from  the  scooper.  The  scooper 
unloads  the  boat;  the  trimmer  is  the  one  that  attends  to  the  loading.  The  trim- 
mers make  a  little  more  than  the  scoopers.  The  scooper  will  make  60  cent«  per 
hour.  They  work  all  hours  in  a  day.  The  men  m  Buffalo  are  distributed 
among  the  different  elevators.  From  a  certain  hour  on  Saturday  night  until  a 
certain  hour  on  Sunday  night,  the  men  receive  time  and  a  half;  that  is,  they 
make  60  cents  per  hour  week  days,  and  they  make  90  cents  per  hour  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday.  The  grain  trimmer  has  a  little  more  dusty  work  than  the 
scooper.  Of  course  you  know  the  men  do  not  stand  this  work  long;  they  do  not 
live  to  be  old  men.  Scooping  or  trimming,  especially  in  barley.  Mils  a  man  off 
pretty  lively.  The  trimmer  may  average  a  little  more  than  60  cents  while  around 
the  boat.  Of  course  in  the  scooping  and  trimming,  directly  the  leg  of  the  elevator 
is  put  in  the  boat  the  men  don't  start  to  work,  but  I  am  taking  the  average  from 
the  time  that  the  leg  is  put  in  the  boat  until  they  are  finished.  Now  in  scooping 
the  leg  is  there  and  the  elevator  is  there.  They  don't  get  in  the  boat  until  it  has 
gone  down,  possibly  half  of  it;  and  the  same  way  in  trimming,  they  don't  get  into 
the  boat  until  the  boat  is  about  half  unloaded,  but  the  average  there  is  for  the 
time  the  leg  goes  in  until  the  leg  is  taken  off. 

Q.  Since  your  organization  has  had  a  foothold  on  these  ports  of  the  lakes  have 
wages  of  this  class  advanced  or  are  they  stationary? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  advanced  mate- 
rially, especially  during  the  last  3  years.  In  the  old  days  men  did  not  know  what 
they  were  getting — under  the  old  stevedore  system.  Ten  years  ago  or  15  years 
ago  it  was  worse  yet.  A  good  many  of  the  men  were  hired  for  their  being  pretty 
good,  stout,  husky  fellows,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  could  fight  for  the 
stevedore.  In  those  old  days  competition  was  in  vogue,  and  the  stevedore  backed 
by  a  good  strapping  band  of  fighters  could  necessarily  drive  the  stevedore  with 
the  weaker  ones  away,  and  so  that  continued  until  that  stevedore  had  practioally 
a  monopoly  of  the  work,  and  then  when  he  was  successful,  he  would  charge  all 
kinds  of  fancy  prices  for  loading  and  unloading.  But  while  the  competition 
existed,  the  stevedores  would  cut  prices  with  one  another,  and  sometimes  would 
do  the  work  quite  reasonably,  but  the  men  were  made  to  suffer  for  it.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  bunks  in  the  saloon,  or  in  a  bam  or  shed  which  was  adjacent 
to  the  saloon,  and  the  men  lived  there  in  the  summer  season,  stayed  there,  and 
most  of  their  pay  was  bad  whisker.  Since  our  organization  has  taken  hold,  a 
better  class  of  men  work  at  the  business,  more  sober  men.  In  fat^t,  drunkenness 
is  not  permitted.  The  organizations  take  that  matter  up  themselves,  and  in 
many  ports  when  a  man  becomes  drunk  he  is  fined  $5  and  is  not  permitted  to 
work  until  that  fine  is  paid.  In  a  good  many  of  the  ports  the  men  prohibit  liquor 
from  going  aboard  a  vessel. 

Q.  During  working  hours? — A.  During  working  hours.    In  that  way  we  have 

gained  favors  from  the  lake  carriers,  and  they  have  become  our  friends  instead  of 
ghting  us  as  an  organization.    Our  wages  have  increased  100  per  cent  since  the 
alx)lishment  of  the  contract  system. 

Q.  What  nationality  prevails  amon^  your  membership  and  workers? — ^A.  Well, 
that  changes.  The  Irisn- American  did  prevail,  but  they  have  gone  away  gradu- 
ally. Sometimes  during  these  troubles  m  the  lake  ports  they  became  disgusted, 
ana  got  away  and  looked  for  other  occupations,  and  m  many  cases  many  of  the  old 
Msh- Americans  died  away,  and  the  younger  element  is  creeping  in.    The  young 
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American  is  becoming  now  quite  a  factor,  bnt  we  have  a  good  many  different 
nationalities  in  ore  receiving  points,  each  as  Italians,  Finns,  Hans,  Slavonians, 
Poles,  and  Germans.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  element  is  in  control  of 
the  organization.  I  should  judge,  though,  that  the  young  American  is  quite  a 
factor  to-day,  since  conditions  have  improved.  But  very  few  young  Americans 
worked  on  the  lakes  under  the  old  system. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  commission  anything  like  a  review  of  the  scale  of  wages 
that  is  paid  to  these  different  classes  on  the  lake? — ^A.  Yes.  I  have  a  table  of  them, 
and  the  figures  show  you  what  we  have  done  as  an  organization.  I  have  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Buffalo  g^ain  contract,  the  figures  that  were  paid  for  our  contract. 
It  amounted  to  $18,627.28. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  That  is  for  the  last  season? — A.  For  this  last  season. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  your  season  cover? — A.  That  was  from  the  owning  of 
navigation,  which  opened  last  year,  I  think,  in  Buffalo  in  April,  and  which  closed 
in  December  just  beiore  the  houdays.  There  wei'e  900  men  interested  in  that  con- 
tract. I  have  here  a  scale  of  what  our  men  averaged  during  the  working  hours 
for  the  summer  season.  Of  course,  this  is  taken  from  those  agreements.  Later 
on  I  will  relate  to  you  these  different  agreements.  The  average  wage  x>er  hour 
for  ore  shoveling  in  the  handling  ports  was  60  cents  per  hour  for  a  12-hour  work 
day.  The  average  wage  per  hour  for  coal  trimming— that  is,  in  the  loading  ports — 
is  60  cents  x>er  hour  for  a  12-hour  work  day.  The  average  wage  per  hour  for  fuel- 
ing is  40  cents  per  hour,  24  hours.    They  nave  to  work  all  hours. 

Q.  How  many  shifts? — ^A.  Two  shifts.  Holsters  and  engineers,  from  May  1  to 
December  15,  $80  per  month  for  bolsters  and  $85  per  month  for  engineers.  The 
average  wage  for  coal  handlers,  60  cents  per  hour;  that  is,  in  tne  unloading 
ports.  The  average  wage  for  lumber  loaders  per  hour  is  50  cents.  In  some 
ports  it  is  40  cents,  some  45,  some  50,  some  60;  but  I  have  sixuck  an  average  there 
of  50  cents;  that  is,  for  a  10-hour  work  day.  There  are  cases,  absolute  cases, 
where  men  work  over  10  hours.  Average  wage  per  hour  for  lumber  handlers — 
that  is,  at  the  unloading  ports— is  50  cents  per  hour.  Some  places  do  not  pay  as 
much  as  that;  some  pay  a  little  more.  That  is  the  general  average.  Now,  the 
average  wage  for  marine  firemen  during  the  navi^tion  season  per  month  is  $45. 
The  average  wage  of  the  grain  scoopers  per  hour  is  60  cents.  Tne  average  wage 
X)er  hour  for  grain  trimmers  is  60  cents  and  upward.  There  are  a  few  cases 
where  they  do  make  more.  The  average  wage  per  hour  for  marine  package 
freight  handlers  is  80  cents  per  hour.  They  work  10  and  12  hours,  and  as  high  as 
24  hours  at  a  stretch;  no  shifts.  Ore  trimmers,  60  cents  per  hour,  and  they  work 
all  hours.  At  some  ports  they  regulate  their  gangs  and  take  their  turns  about,  but 
they  work  pretty  much  all  the  time;  they  have  no  certain  hours.  That  completes 
the  table. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  those  wages  were  88  per  cent  greater  than  they  have 
been  heretofore,  before  your  organization  had  jurisdiction  of  the  ports?-— A.  Yes; 
I  should  say  50  per  cent  higher  than  before  our  organization.  We  were  granted 
a  82f  per  cent  increase  last  year  in  the  ore-handling  ports  over  the  season  previous 
to  that.  That  was  a  voluntary  increase  conceded  by  the  dock  handlers  to  our 
organization  as  a  whole;  so  I  would  be  pretty  conservative  in  saying  50  per  cent. 

Q.  In  the  contract  is  the  whole  of  your  force  under  the  control  of  officers  of 
your  local? — A.  Practically  under  the  control  of  the  local,  and  let  out  to  members 
of  our  organization  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Are  the  men  divided  into  ^fangs  by  the  organization? — ^A.  Yes;  and  the 
officers  instructed  by  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Q.  So  that  your  organization  practically  covers  the  labor  of  those  ports? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  friction  with  many  of  your  members  in  your  locals  on 
establishmg  what  you  may  call  temperance  rules?— A.  No;  we  do  not.  The 
majority  of  our  men  are  determined  that  the  temperance  rules  shall  be  prevalent 
in  every  port.  We  have  isolated  cases  where  our  men  break  the  rules,  but  they 
are  punisned  by  the  organization.  There  is  a  happy  change  on  the  lakes  in  regard 
to  the  drinking  question  since  the  organization  took  hold,  which  is  readily 
acknowledged  by  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers  and  Lumber  Carriers'  Association. 

Q.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that?  Is  it  that  the  men  are  saving  and  not 
sx)ending  their  money  in  saloons,  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  danger  that  is  attached 
to  a  few  drunken  men  coming  in  contact  with  machinery,  or  is  it  the  sentiment? — 
A.  No;  it  is  not  a  sentimental  idea.  It  is  business.  The  men  work  in  gangs.  I 
will  try  to  give  you  an  illustration.  I  used  to  shovel  iron  ore  myself,  and  I  used 
to  shovel  coal  in  the  hold,  and  I  have  worked  at  the  lumber  business  unloading 
lumber.  We  worked  in  gangs  in  handling  iron  ore.  In  t^e  port  that  I  worked  in 
we  worked  2  men  together,  partners  in  the  hatch.    There  were  8  men  employed, 
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2  men  to  the  bucket;  2  mtm  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat  worked  forward,  and 
2  men  on  the  port  side  worked  forward.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  forward  liatch. 
Two  men  worked  amidship  on  l^e  starboard  side,  and  2  men  worked  amidship  on 
the  port  side.  Those  men  were  expected  to  keep  the  hook  going.  There  is  a  hook 
that  is  lowered  which  the  men  hook  on  a  backet.  Those  8  men  are  snpxx)8ed  to 
keep  that  hook  going,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  readily  to  be  seen  that  somebody  is 
shirking.  Suppose  I  am  working  alongside  of  a  man  and  he  shirks.  I  will  readily 
know  it.  If  he  happens  to  be  unwell,  I  will  try  to  work  a  little  harder  and  keep 
that  ^oing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  that  for  any  length  of  time.  If  he  was 
drinking,  I  would  complain.  1  would  say,  '*  Tom,"  **  Dick,"  or  whatever  his  name 
might  be,  ^ '  you  are  shirking — ^you  are  not  doing  your  duty;"  and  if  he  was  drinking 
and  shoveling  iron  ore,  the  only  way  he  could  stand  that  work  would  be  to  keep 
on  drinking.  That  is  the  only  way  he  can  stand  that  work.  If  he  drinks  very 
much,  he  is  of  no  use  to  me,  and  he  practically  kills  me  and  kills  himself,  and  I 
complain  to  the  foreman  of  the  gang  and  that  man  is  immediately  called  out  of 
the  hold  and  punished.  He  is  called  out  of  the  hold  and  another  man  is  put  to 
work  from  another  gang,  and  he  takes  his  place,  and  this  man  then  is  displaced. 
It  is  not  altogether  sentiment.  Of  course,  when  our  organization  was  first 
started,  it  was  done  to  get  rid  of  that  drunken  element  and  bring  more  sober  men 
into  the  business.  There  is  to-day  a  different  class  of  men  that  work  on  the  doclm 
from  what  there  was  10  years  ago. 

Q.  Higher  class? — ^A.  Hi^er  class — ^more  healthy  class  of  men.  They  own  their 
own  homes  on  the  lakes.  Very  few  men  owned  their  homes  15  years  ag^  on  the 
lakes.  I  think  1  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  50  x>er  cent  of  our  men  on  the  lakes 
own  their  own  homes. 

Q.  Since  when?— A.  Well,  during  the  last  4  years.  Tears  ago  the  conditions 
changed  materially  and  each  year  as  our  organization  has  grown  and  there  has 
been  more  traffic  our  men  have  enjoyed  better  wages  and  have  been  in  condition 
to  purchase  and  own  their  own  homes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxthar.)  Have  you  a  general  agreement  with  the  owners  of  lake 
vessels  as  to  your  wages  and  time  of  work  and  rules  of  labor  and  jurisdiction? — 
A.  We  have  a  general  agreement  with  the  Dock  Managers'  Association.  The  dock 
manM;ers  represent  the  ports  of  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Lorain,  Ohio;  Huron,  Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio;  Fairport, Ohio;  Conneaut, Ohio;  Ashtabula, Ohio;  Erie, Pa., and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  believe  I  omitted  Toledo,  Ohio.  They  represent  the  different 
men  interested  in  unloading  iron  ore.  The  dock  managers  as  a  rule  own  and  con- 
trol certain  lines  of  boats.  They  bring  the  ore  to  those  ports,  which  is  unloaded 
and  put  into  cars,  some  of  it.  When  there  are  not  enough  cars  there  it  is  dumped 
on  the  dock.  It  is  stocked  in  the  winter  months.  Then  it  is  unloaded  and  put 
into  cars.  Now,  we  have  an  agreement  with  the  dock  managers  for  t^e  unload- 
ing of  the  boats  during  the  summer  season.  We  secured  last  December  an  agree- 
ment for  the  first  time  with  the  dock  managers  for  the  handling  of  this  ore  nrom 
the  stock  piles  to  the  cars.  We  have  both  of  those  agreements.  Prominent  among 
the  dock  managers  are  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. ,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Comi>any ,  the  Pitts- 
burg Steamship  Company,  the  Angeline  Steam  Dock  Company,  and  such  firms 
as  that. 

The  first  agreement  that  we  made  with  the  dock  managers  was  a  year  ago,  the 
15th  day  of  March,  1900,  and  this  agreement  I  can  submit.  It  is  the  winter  con- 
tract. I  also  submit  the  spring  contract.  You  will  notice  the  arbitration  clause 
there.  That  a^eement  is  for  tne  unloading  of  the  iron  ore.  stipulating  a  wage 
rate  for  the  bolsters,  engineers,  dock  firemen,  and  laborers  in  general  employed 
on  the  ore  docks — ^brakemen. 

Q.  In  cases  of  disputes  between  the  officers  of  your  locals  or  even  your  gan^s  in 
respect  to  wages  or  the  construction  of  these  contracts  or  hours  of  lalx)r,  how 
do  you  manage  to  make  settlement  of  them? — A.  You  will  notice  in  that  agree- 
ment, in  section  6  of  the  summer  scale,  it  says, ''  It  is  understood  that  occasionally, 
when  any  unusual  work  arises  in  isolated  cases  not  covered  by  this  agreement, 
the  men,  when  called  upon,  shall  perform  such  labor,  and  the  compensation 
therefor  shall  be  determined  and  adjusted  between  the  representatives  of  the  local 
organizations  and  the  dock  managers  or  owners,  and  in  the  event  of  any  disagree- 
ment, shall  be  arbitrated  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  differences, 
controversies,  or  grievances." 

Section  7  says:  *  'AH  items  not  mentioned  in  this  contract  or  the  schedules  hereto 
attached  shall  be  performed,  and  all  payments  shall  be  made  for  work  done  under 
this  agreement  in  accordance  with  tne  usual  custom  heretofore  prevailing  upon 
the  respective  docks." 

Q.  So  that  in  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  rates  or  manner  of  unloading, 
your  men  go  to  work?— A.  Our  men  go  to  work. 
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Q.  And  it  is  ultimately  settled  by  arbitration  between  the  dock  managers? — A. 
Not  exactly  arbitration ,  but  by  conciliatory  methods.  It  is  simply  by  the  foreman 
of  the  gang  and  the  general  superintendent. 

9-  Committee  arrangement?— A.  By  committee  arrangement.  But  we  have 
this  arbitration  clause  in  here;  I  will  read  it  to  you.    This  is  section  8. 

(Reading:)  **  In  the  event  of  any  controversy  arising  between  the  men  or  local 
organizations  and  the  dock  managers  or  owners,  or  in  the  event  any  of  the  men 
or  local  organizations  have  any  grievances^  the  men  shall  continue  to  work,  and 
any  and  all  such  controversies  and  grievances  shall  be  settled,  if  possible,  by  the 
representative  of  tiie  local  organization  and  the  representative  of  the  dock  man- 
agers or  ownere." 

That  is  the  first  method  that  is  pursued,  and  it  has  been  successful. 

(Reading:)  ''If  such  controversies  and  gievances  can  not  be  so  settied,  then 
they  shall  be  arbitrated  by  choosing  a  third  disinterested  man  upon  whom 
the  representative  of  the  local  organization  and  the  dock  managers  snail  agree, 
and  the  decision  of  any  two  shall  be  final.  If  the  representative  of  the  local 
organization  and  the  representative  of  the  dock  managers  or  owners  can  not  agree 
upon  a  third  man,  then  each  side  shall  choose  a  disinterested  man,  and  the  two 
disinterested  men  thus  chosen  to  choose  a  third  disinterested  man,  and  said  three 
men  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  said 
three  shall  be  final  and  all  parties  shall  abide  thereby." 

Q.  What  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  that  rule? — A.  The  practical  effect  of 
that  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  the  men  at  work.  We  have  not  had  to  resort 
to  the  arbitration  clause — only  once  actually  have  we  had  to  resort  to  the  arbi- 
tration clause. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  settle  it  by  a  committee? — A.  Through  a  committee, 
by  conciliatory  methods. 

Q.  By  a  committee  of  parties  directly  interested?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  does  that  account  for  the  infrequency  of  strikes  of  late  years? — ^A. 
That  is  the  reason  that  there  have  been  so  few  strikes  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  If  that  agreement  was  carried  out  in  good  faith  bv  both  parties,  would  there 
be  any  opportunity  for  strike? — ^A.  No;  and  it  would  be  the  solution  of  labor 
troubles. 

Q.  Is  it  satisfactory  to  both  parties  now  or  have  you  some  trouble  in  getting 
the  agreement  annually? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  trouble.  We  expect 
Wednesday  to  meet  with  the  lake  carriers  and  secure  a  renewal  of  the  grain  con- 
tract in  Buffalo,,  and  Thursday  vnth  the  Lumber  Carriers'  Association,  which 
has  just  been  newly  organized.  They  control  the  loading  and  unloading  of  lum- 
br  on  the  Great  Lakes.  They  meet  Thursday  in  Detroit.  We  eg)ect  to  have  a 
conference  with  them  which  will  bring  about  good  results.  We  expect  next 
March  to  meet  with  the  dock  managers  and  secure  a  renewal  of  our  agreement. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  anv  intention  on  the  part  of  the  dock  managers  to  break 
away,  but  they  rather  prefer  to  do  business  witii  our  organization  than  to  do 
business  under  tiie  old  system.  We  expect  to  meet  with  the  different  freight 
dock  managers  during  the  spring  and  make  individual  agreements.  We  have 
done  that  in  certain  xK)int8  for  package  freight. 

Q.  In  cases  of  attempts  to  break  those  agreements  and  also  troubles  that  occur 
in  your  business,  do  the  dock  managers  and  owners  and  other  parties  in  interest 
there  quite  freely  receive  your  complaints  and  listen  to  them  and  enter  into 
nee^otiations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  settiement  of  them? — A.  Always  vrillin^  to  meet  a  committee  of  our 
organization  when  there  is  anything  that  the  men  think  that  is  wrong. 

Q.  Have  you  practical  control  of  the  various  lines  on  the  lake — orthe  loading 
and  unloading? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  all  of  them?— A.  Well,  of  all  the  unloading,  I  may  say— of  all  the  unload- 
ing of  iron-ore  boats,  and  practicallv  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  lumber  and 
cedar,  and  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  coal.  I  think  if  jrou  were  to  meet  any 
fair-minded  lake  interests  who  have  dealt  with  our  organization,  they  will  tell 
you  they  would  rather  do  business  with  our  organization  than  under  the  old 
system,  because  they  get  a  quicker  dispatch.  I  have  lived  on  the  water  all  my 
life,  worked  on  the  water  most  all  of  my  time,  and  at  no  time  on  the  chain  of  lakes 
have  boats  been  given  the  dispatch  that  they  have  the  last  season. 

Q.  Are  your  officers  able  to  furnish  men  immediately  at  call? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
have  had  no  complaints  in  that  regard,  with  a  single  exception — no  serious  com- 
plaints with  the  single  exception  of  one  p^icular  port,  or  two  ports,  rather,  and 
that  was  not  our  lault.  ft  was  late  this  fall,  and  they  crowded  the  lumber. 
Freight  rates  took  a  rise.  You  see,  freight  rates  are  not  steady — ^freight  rates  on 
carrying  one  particular  freight — and  freight  rates  increased  in  the  lumber-carrying 
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branch  this  fall,  and  there  was  then  a  rash  in  that  particular  market,  and  the 
lumber  rushed  to  Cleveland,  and  at  one  time  it  was  impossible  to  take  care  of  it 
with  the  quick  dispatch  that  had  been  given.  That  was  about  the  time  of  the 
closing  of  navigation;  but  no  complaint  was  entered,  and  even  the  docks  could 
not  take  care  of  it.  It  was  not  our  men's  fault,  exactly,  because  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  increase  in  the  freight  rates  that  was  really  to  blame. 

Q.  In  previous  years  the  men  took  advantage  of  the  rise  in  freights,  did  they 
not,  both  in  ore  and  lumber?-— A.  Under  the  old  stevedore  system;  I  can  not  say 
ttiat  they  have  under  our  organization. 

Q.  Under  your  arrangement  there  seems  to  be  an  even  wage  and  time  going 
through  the  whole  of  it,  so  that  with  a  change  of  freight  rates  on  the  lakes  really 
your  men  do  not  get  the  advantage  that  they  did  in  former  times  by  these  rapid 
rises? — A.  Yes,  the  men  did  get  it;  the  men  had  to  have  the  work  to  get  it  under 
the  old-time  stevedore  method.  The  marine  traffic  has  settled  more  of  &te.  Now , 
Last  year  that  was  a  little  on  boom  times,  and  we  got  a  voluntaiy  increase,  as  you 
see  by  the  agreement,  which  was  a  very  desirable  diange;  and  that  was  the  means 
of  bringing  about  a  closer  relation  between  our  organization  and  the  dock  mana- 
gers, and  the  dispatch  has  been  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Under  the  old 
stevedore  system,  of  course,  the  advantage  is  taken  of  doing  business  with 
responsible  parties.  Of  course  we  might  not  be  considered  responsible  on  account 
of  the  financial  part  of  itj  but  we  try  to  be  responsible  by  doing  good  work  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  closer  aUiance  between  our  employers  and  ourselves.  We  want 
the  pleasant  features  to  continue. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  now  sufficiently  organized  so  that  as  a  unit  you  could 
contract,  be  a  party  to  a  contract  for  doing  the  work  in  any  ports  on  the  lakes? — 
A.  Yes;  if  the  lake  carriers,  or  lumber  carriers,  or  dock  managers  were  desirous 
of  entering  into  a  contract  with  us  to  do  any  work  in  every  port  on  the  chain  of 
lakes,  I  believe  we  are  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  and  give  it  proper  dispatch. 

Q.  Now,  out  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  longshoremen's  work  on  the  lakes,  what 
proportion  does  your  organization  hold  in  numbers? — ^A.  On  the  Great  Lakes? 

Q.  Yes,  on  the  whole  lakes?— A.  Somewheres  from  530,000  to  25,000.  I  believe 
25,000  men  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

Q.  That  is  your  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  are  engaged  altogether,  nonunion  men,  of  course,  and 
everything  included? — ^A.  I  beueve  that  we  have  all  the  men  on  the  lakes  with 
the  exception  of  about  1,200  or  1,500.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  1,500  men  on  the 
Great  Lakes  that  are  nonunion  men  and  not  members  of  our  organization;  and 
that  1,500  is  in  the  polls  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Buffalo.  We  have  the  men 
in  Buffalo  to  do  the  work,  but  through  a  factional  fight  in  the  stevedores,  the 
system  has  become  so  objectionable  that  our  men  refuse  to  work  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions.  We  have  the  men  to  do  that  work,  men  who  havfe  done  that 
work  but  who  are  not  working  at  it  now.  In  the  port  of  Chicago — ^that  is,  in  the 
package-freight  end,  and  some  of  the  freight  handlers  in  Milwaukee — we  have 
not  got  them — and  some  in  Duluth.  Outside  of  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  are 
1,500  nonunion  men  working  on  the  Great  Lakes  to-day — 1,500  men  who  are  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  organization.    There  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your  organization  and  to  the 
workingmen  themselves  were  they  to  make  a  direct  contract  with  the  ship- 
owners?—A.  Yes;  I  do  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  them.  The  system  under 
which  we  have  been  working  has  the  business  idea  of  giving  dispatch  to  both. 
With  the  railways  running  parallel  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  it  is  hard 
competition  for  the  boats.  In  some  instances  where  freight  rates  increase,  the 
railways  get  the  work.  Our  men  are  learning  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  not 
to  attempt  to  boost  their  wage  rate  out  of  proportion  or  they  will  drive  the  ti'affic 
to  the  railways.  They  are  fast  learning,  and  therefore  they  are  desirous  of  keep- 
ing work  on  the  lakes  and  giving  the  boats  the  dispatch  that  is  essential,  in 
these  days  it  is  necessary  to  have  quick  dispatch  both  in  loading  and  unloading 
boats,  and  our  men  realize  it  and  are  getting  more  interested  ana  more  educated 
along  marine  lines  than  they  were  under  the  old  system.  Under  the  old  system 
they  were  not  interested  parties.  To-day  they  are  interested.  They  are  practi- 
cally all  contractors.  They  are  individually  very  enlightened  men  to-day,  and 
every  man  who  works  at  our  business  is  individually  interested  in  the  unloading 
and  loading  of  the  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes,  both  in  the  question  of  dispatch 
and  freight  rates,  because  freight  rates  regpilate  our  wage  rate  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Q.  Instead  of  a  hard  and  fast  agreement  as  to  rates,  either  your  summer  or  your 
winter  scales,  have  you  ever  taken  into  account  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  you  could 
get  near  a  partnership  in  freights  rising  and  falling? — A.  In  one  of  our  confer- 
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tMU'os  there  was  something  like  that  talked  of.  It  is  being  talked  of  now  by  the 
lumber  caiTiers.  They  meet  this  week,  and  that  is  one  of  the  important  things 
that  thev  are  going  to  discuss,  the  question  of  a  sliding  wage  scale.  I  believe  we 
should  be  only  too  willing  to  meet  them  and  discuss  the  matter  of  a  sliding 
wage  scale  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  sliding  freight  rate.  We  have  had  some 
discussion  of  that  prior  to  this,  several  years  ago,  and  I  well  remember  in  one 
instance  where  the  men  voluntarily  decreased  their  wage  rate  a  shilling  a  thousand. 
I  will  submit  this  card  to  you.  [Witness  produces  card.]  That  is  the  system 
under  which  we  work  in  the  loading  norts.  This  is  something  we  are  trying  to 
brin^  about  with  the  lake  carriers  ana  the  lumber  carriers,  a  uniform  wage  rate, 
a  uniform  wage  scale  for  the  unloading  of  boats.  Now,  you  see  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  ore  unloading  ports.  Here  we  have  that  a^eement  because  it  is 
a  uniform  rate.  One  dock  manager  is  not  in  sharp  competition  with  another  dock 
manager,  because  the  wage  rate  now  is  the  same  m  all  the  Lake  Erie  poiiis.  This 
wage  scale  was  brought  about  last  July  and  took  effect  the  1st  of  August.  Now, 
this  scale  of  unloading  lumber  was  brought  about  through  conferences  with  indi- 
vidual lumber  carriers,  and  what  they  were  desirous  of  having  was  a  uniform 
scale  of  unloading  in  each  of  the  unloading  ports,  so  that  when  they  load  they 
know  what  they  have  to  pav  in  the  unloading  ports.  Part  of  their  profits  went 
for  loading  and  part  for  unloading,  and  as  our  organization  has  become  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  loading  and  unloading  on  the  U-reat  Lakes,  so  the  lumber  car- 
riers and  other  gentlemen  have  been  desirous  of  getting  more  closely  in  touch 
with  us  as  a  business  organization,  and  the  lumber  carriers  meet  Thursday,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  matters  which  will  be  discussed,  a  sliding  wage  scale  in  con- 
formity with  the  freight  rate;  in  other  words,  that  the  freight  rate  shall  regulate 
the  wage  rate. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  in  ^our  rules  and  regulations  here  a  positive  rule  for  all 
clas.ses  of  your  workers,  saying,  "It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  men  shall 
continue  to  work  under  all  circumstances  pending  arbitration."  Has  that  rule 
been  universally  carried  out? — A.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  one  case.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  men  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  section  of 
the  agreement.  ,It  was  our  first  complete  agreement  that  w^e  had  which  covered 
many  ports.  Now.  in  this  agreement  probably  10,000  men  were  interested,  and 
probably  more.  We  got  out  the  proceedings  m  book  form  there,  which  is  not 
very  lengthy,  and  we  distributed  probably  25  copies  to  each  branch.  We  saw 
that  the  men  could  not  become  educated  to  every  detail  of  the  contract.  This  fall 
we  had  10,000  conies  printed— 8,000  in  English  and  2,000  in  Gherman  or  Slavonian. 
Of  course  the  Italians  we  organize  in  separate  branches,  and  we  send  them  copies 
in  English  and  then  they  get  them  translated  and  printed  in  their  own  language. 
In  that  way  we  have  managed  to  place  a  copy  of  this  agreement  in  every  man's 
hands,  so  he  could  become  acquainted  with  it.  Last  spring  our  men  had  a  little 
misunderstanding  in  Conneaut,  and  the  manager  and  superintendent  wired. me 
tlie  particulars  and  I  went  there,  and  the  boats  were  stopped  at  my  request,  the 
superintendent  agreeing  to  it.  He  did  it  very  pleasantly.  He  wanted  to  extend 
the  a^eement.  We  went  to  the  haU,  and  every  condition  in  the  agreement  was 
explained  to  the  men,  and  after  that  the  men  never  stopped  work.  The  superin- 
tendent said,  **  I  want  you  to  continue  to  work  under  extraordinary  arrangements, 
under  some  arrangement  even  that  is  not  covered  by  the  agreement,  the  men  to 
continue  to  work,  and  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  international  officers  to  settle."  And 
there  was  a  question  of  overtime  which  was  settled  in  five  minutes  after  I  struck 
the  port — five  minutes,  rather,  after  I  got  into  conversation  with  the  general 
superintendent^-a  question  of  $400,  and  that  was  immediately  ordered  paid. 
There  was  only  one  case  after  that  where  the  men  did  not  conform  to  that,  and 
that  was  in  tne  city  of  Cleveland.  I  believe  that  was  in  either  August  or 
September. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  find  this  agreement  satisfactory  to  the  dock 
managers?— A.  Oh,  yes;  the  dock  managers  were  a  party  to  it;  they  proposed 
those  things. 

y.  What  I  mean  by  asking  the  question  is,  do  you  find  that  the  result  of  the 
agieement  is  satisfactory  to  them?— A.  Oh,  yes;  very  well  satisfied;  if  they  had 
not  been,  they  would  not  have  entered  into  tnis  fall  agreement. 

Q.  So  far  it  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  more  pleasant  relations  between 
employer  and  employed? — A.  In  every  way;  oh,  yes. 

We  have  never  nad  to  resort  to  the  arbitration  clause,  only  in  one  case;  it  has 
been  done  by  conciliatory  methods.  The  very  fact  that  this  agreement  is  entered 
into  between  the  men  and  the  companies  and  the  pleasant  relations  that  exist — 
from  that  fact  there  has  never  been  any  occasion  to  resort  to  any  arbitration  at 
all,  only  in  one  instance.    Perfect  harmony  and  the  very  best  of  friendship  exist 
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between  the  employers  and  employees.  I  believe  these  agpreements  are  the  soln- 
tion  of  the  labor  question. 

Q.  Have  your  men  in  the  longshoremen's  unions  become  educated  so  that  they 
realize  that  fact  themselves? — ^A.  Yes,  yes;  they  do. 

Q.  And  they  give  loyal  obedience  to  the  directions  as  interpreted  by  your 
association? — ^A.  Yes.  You  must  remember  that  the  conditions  on  the  Great 
Lakes  have  in  the  past  been  so  bad  under  the  old  stevedore  bossism  that  the  men 
who  had  gone  all  through  that  were  not  men;  they  were  brutalized;  they  were 
forced  to  use  their  muscle;  and  it  was  either  a  question  of  stand  up  and  fight  for 
your  rights  or  else  be  kicked  off  the  docks  and  be  kicked  to  pieces  m  many  cas  s; 
and  many  of  our  men  were  forced  to  become  brutes.  In  fact,  the  wiping  out  of 
the  stevedore  system  was  done  by  brute  force,  by  physical  force.  But  as  the 
organization  has  grown,  and  as  it  is  going  on,  and  getting  in  closer  touch  with 
the  employers,  our  brains  have  taken  hold  instead  of  muscle,  and  the  conserva- 
tive man,  the  man  who  had  some  business  ideas,  has  been  forced  to  the  front; 
and  they  are  the  men  who  are  leaders  of  our  organization  to-day. 

Q.  Has  your  organization,  so  far  as  its  influence  predominates,  eliminated  this 
evil  of  which  you  complain? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  The  saloon  evil? — A.  Yes;  it  is  wiped  out  now.  The  only  places  where  it 
exists  to-day  are  at  Buffalo,  Chicago,  ana  Milwaukee. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  3  places  where  your  organization  is  weak? — A.  The  only  3 
places  that — I  will  not  say  weak.  In  Buffalo  we  have  got  a  hard  flght.  We  have 
not  yet  put  up  any  fight  m  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  nor  do  we  want  to  put  up  any 
fight.  We  would  rather  use.  and  have  always  preferred,  conciliatory  methods 
instead  of  physical  force.  The  men  who  have  charge  of  our  organization  to-day 
are  conservative;  are  men  who  have  worked  almost  all  their  lives  uxx)n  the  docks, 
and  they  are  men  who  have  some  business  ideas  and  do  not  want  to  see  strife  on 
the  docks,  because  it  hurts  us  in  other  ports.  Suppose  we  had  men  in  charge  of 
our  organization  to-day  who  would  go  to  a  port  and  inaugurate  a  strike,  what 
would  it  mean?  It  would  mean  suffering.  Suppose  it  would  be  an  unloading 
port,  the  men  in  the  loading  port  would  stmer.  It  would  spread  and  be  the  means 
of  hurting  us  in  other  porte.  So  we  aim,  where  these  unpleasant  features  exist, 
to  try  and  bring  about  better  conditions  along  conciliatory  lines,  meeting  with  the 
einployers. 

O.  And  your  action  in  this  respect  meets  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  employ- 
ers?— A.  Yes;  we  are,  as  you  say,  weak  in  a  great  many  ports,  but  instead  of 
resorting  to  strikes  we  have  resorted  to  the  method  of  meeting  with  the  employers, 
explaining  it  to  them,  and  got  them  interested,  and  to-day  the  present  officers  of 
otir  organization  have  never  yet  ordered  a  strike  in  any  port.  We  have  always 
prevented  it,  ifpossible.    We  never  sanctioned  a  strike  on  the  lakes  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  I\uiquhar.)  Previous  to  your  unions  having  jurisdiction  over  this 
class  of  labor  on  the  lakes  there,  how  many  strikes  would  occur  in  a  week  during 
the  running  season  in  a  port  like  Buffalo  or  Cleveland  or  Toledo  or  Milwaukee? — 
A.  There  would  be,  most  likely,  a  strilte  every  day. 

Q.  Would  there  be  more  than  1  strike  a  day? — A.  In  the  large  cities? 

Q.  Yes;  take  it  in  lumber,  coal,  ore,  and  everything,  would  you  average  a  strike 
a  day  at  those  ports? — A.  I  would  not  mention  Buffalo  alone,  but  I  mean  at  all 
the  ports.  In  all  the  ports — ^and  I  have  visited  almost  every  port  on  the  lakes — 
it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  boats  tied  up  in  most  every  port  always,  most  every 
day.  In  the  comi^tinon  between  the  stevedores  the  fellow  that  had  the  best 
fighters  back  of  him  was  the  fellow  that  was  trying  to  have  a  monopoly,  and  it 
was  a  fist  fight  most  every  day. 

Q.  So  that  your  organization  coming  in  now  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in 
that  branch? — ^A.  Yes;  I  can  honestly  say  that  our  organization  has  been  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  conditions  that  existed  on  the  chain  of  lakes  for  a  great 
many  years.  Instead  of  the  drunken,  poor,  dissipated  fellow  that  used  to  work 
on  the  docks,  to-day  the  good,  sober  man  is  prominent.  We  have  many  places 
where  they  own  their  own  homes  and  have  built  their  own  meeting  halls  and 
have  temperance  societies.  There  is  one  place  in  Ohio  where  there  are  Finns  who 
have  organized  a  temperance  society,  buut  a  hall,  and  turned  around  and  g^ve  a 
deed  of  the  hall  to  the  organization.  At  another  port  where  a  lot  of  our  men 
work  for  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  our  men  have  built  a  hall,  paid  the  cash  for  it. 
Three  hundred  members  assessed  themselves  $10  apiece  and  paid  the  cash  for  the 
lot  and  built  the  hall,  and  finished  it  off  in  Soutiiem  pine,  and  have  got  a  nice 
hall,  and  there  they  meet  and  have  entertainments.  I  was  there  at  two  of  them 
in  Loraine,  Ohio,  this  fall,  and  I  know  of  one  instance  where  our  men  got  together, 
had  a  banquet,  and  invited  all  the  leading  business  men,  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
their  employers,  master  mechanics,  and  superintendents  of  the  docks,  and  they 
enjoyed  themselves  very  much. 
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Q.  (B^  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  The  closed  season  covers  about  4  monthfj,  when  navi- 

gition  IS  closed  on  the  lakes,  does  it  not? — A.  Sometimes  more.  Generally 
ecember,  January,  February,  and  March,  those  4  months.  Sometimes  it  will 
close  the  middle  of  November,  and  sometimes  not  ox>en  until  May,  but,  as  a  rule, 
4  months. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  employment  your  men  seek 
during  those  months? — A.  This  winter  we  have  just  got  an  agreement  covering 
the  iron-ore  ports  whereby  about  10,000  of  our  members  will  be  kept  at  work  this 
winter  in  the  upper  ports  on  the  lakes — ^that  is,  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
upper  Michigan  ports.  Man^  of  our  men  go  to  the  woods  and  work  in  ^ting 
out  the  logs,  gettmg  out  the  timber,  ready  for  the  spring.  But  in  the  cities  our 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  save  during  the  summer  season,  and  in  some 
instances  they  buy  in  quantities,  buy  at  wholesale  for  the  winter,  buy  provisions 
at  wholesale,  so  many  tons  of  coal,  so  many  barrels  of  flour,  and  in  tne  winter 
they  do  not  do  anything;  they  earn  good  wages,  and  they  earn  enough  to  rest 
during  the  winter  months.  And  then,  too,  a  good  many  of  our  members  are  inter- 
ested in  tiieir  homes.  In  the  summer  they  are  kept  very  busily  employed,  and 
there  is  not  much  opportunity  to  look  after  their  homes.  So  they  see  about  their 
homes  and  look  after  their  children  getting  an  education.  I  know  of  many 
instances  where  our  men  have  their  children  taMng  music  lessons  and  have  pianos. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  20  per  cent  of  our  men  that  had  children  taking 
music  wessons,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  were  10  per  cent  that  cared  whether 
their  children  went  to  school  or  not;  and  10  years  ago  there  were  not  20  per  cent 
married,  and  now  90  per  cent  are  married  and  are  raising  families. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  this  condition  obtain  all  over  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  your  organization?— A.  These  conditions  obtain  all  over  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  conditions  that  existed  on  the  Great  Lakes  never  existed  in  the  coast  ports 
to  such  a  great  extent.  There  are,  of  course,  ports  on  the  coast  where  the  same 
conditions  prevail  to  a  smaller  ei^nt.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  the 
time  to  coast  ports  that  we  have  to  the  lake  ports.  Where  we  have  been  appealed 
to  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  average  attendance  of  members  at  your 
local  meetings?  How  frequent  are  the  meetings — ^monthly  or  weekly? — A.  It  is 
according  to  the  location — according  to  the  method  of  work.  In  the  summer 
season  about  twice  a  month.  Some  of  them  meet  weekly — that  is,  in  the  summer 
months.  In  the  winter  season  in  the  ports  on  the  upper  lakes  they  do  not  meet 
at  all.  There  is  no  idea  of  meeting  for  simply  creating  trouble.  If  they  do  meet, 
it  is  for  discussing  the  wage  scale  and  trying  to  remedy  defects  that  exist. 

Q.  Where  you  have  no  halls,  have  you  any  meeting  rooms  and  committee  rooms 
where  they  can  meet? — A.  We  always  own  halls,  or  rent  halls  if  we  do  not  own 
them. 

Q.  So  you  always  have  a  local  habitation,  as  it  were,  for  your  members? — A. 
Yes;  about  60  per  cent  of  them.  In  some  localities  the  men  are  compelled  to 
attend  their  meetings  regularly,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rules  that  is  carried  out 
and  enforced. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  18, 1901, 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  F.  T.  LIITDEITBEBGEE, 

Chairman  of  the  committee  on   hostile  lepislationf  American   Ticket  Brokers* 

Association. 

The  commission  met  at  10.57  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Where- 
upon Mr.  F.  T.  Lindenberger,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation 
of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers*  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  post-office  ad- 
dress?— A.  F.  T.  Lindenberger,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Q.  State  your  business. — A.  Ticket  broker. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  organization  of  ticket  brokers? — A.  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

Q.  Have  you  official  connection  with  that  body? — A.  My  title  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  hostile  legislation. 

Q.  How  large  a  membersnip  has  that  organization? — A.  I  think  about  8d0. 
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Q.  Are  the  objects  of  the  associatioii  stated  in  yonr  testimony,  as  prepared? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  prepared  statement? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  yon  prefer  to  make  yonr  statement  nnintermptedly  and  answer 
questions  afterwards,  or  answer  questions  as  you  go? — ^A.  I  would  prefer  to  be 
allowed  to  go  through  with  the  testimony,  and  then  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
question  any  member  of  the  commission  may  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  may  proceed,  then,  with  your  statement. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  have  tried  to  follow  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  topical  plan  of  the  inquiry  as  outlined  by  thecoumiission,  and  then 
to  afterwards  answer  the  charges  against  the  business  of  brokerage  that  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  testified  before.  Your  plan  of  inquiry  as  to  ticket 
brokerage  covers  the  following  heads:  (1 )  In  what  the  practice  consists;  (2)  mile- 
age books  and  excursion  tickets;  (3)  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  business; 
(4)  by  whom  carried  on;  (5)  effect  on  passenger  travel,  interstate  and  intrastate; 
(6)  to  what  extent  it  is  encouraged  by  railroads  and  for  what  purpose;  (7)  laws 
prohibiting  it;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws;  (8)  Arguments  for  and 
against  such  practice. 

The  first  question  therefore  is: 

IN  WHAT  THE  PRACTICE  OP  TICKET  BROKERAGE  CONSISTS. 

I  reply,  in  the  buying  from  the  agents  of  railways  and  from  passengers  of  passa^ 
tickets  and  selling  the  same  to  travelers  at  a  less  price  than  the  published  tariff 
rates. 

MILEAGE  BOOKS  AND  EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

Ticket  brokers  deal  largely  in  mileage  books,  which  are  usually  purchased  by 
the  broker  direct  from  the  various  companies  and  are  sold  to  patrons  who  have 
use  for  a  less  quantity  of  mileage  than  is  contained  in  a  full  book.  The  broker  is 
enabled  to  do  this  by  a  rebate  system,  the  passenger  paying  for  the  full  value  of 
the  book  and  receiving  a  rebate  order  on  some  correspondent  of  the  broker  in  the 
city  for  which  he  is  bound. 

Where  the  customer  is  known  to  the  broker  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to 
allow  him  to  return  the  book  by  mail. 

In  the  New  England  States  and  in  New  York  State  books  are  good  in  the  hands 
of  the  bearer,  and  on  a  large  number  of  roads  in  various  parts  of  the  country  the 
same  rule  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  persons  buying  these  books  are 
compelled  to  sign  an  alleged  contract  containing  restrictions  as  to  personal  use 
and  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  the  book  by  the  conductor  should  the  book 
be  used  by  otner  than  the  original  purchaser. 

The  following  letter  from  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railway  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  [reading] : 

["  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  Havemeyer  Building,  26  Cortlandt  street.] 

'*  New  York,  October  31, 1900. 
**Mr.  Thomas  R.  Green,  Woodinontj  Conn. 

*'  Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  30th  regarding  the  loss  of  your  mileage  book  No. 
75240  and  regret  to  state  that  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  these  books  are 
issued,  viz,  ^ood  in  the  hands  of  the  holder,  our  auditing  department  has  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  bulletining  of  same  as  per  circular  attached. 
*' Yours,  truly, 

'*Chas.  S.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent/' 

I  have  here  a  cover  of  a  mileage  book  of  Lehigh  Valley  issue,  under  date  of  June 
11, 1900,  which  contains  the  ordmary  so-called  contract,  with  all  the  restrictions, 
etc.,  and  while  the  contract  states  that  the  book  is  not  transferable  and  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  conductor  if  presented  by  a  person  other  than  the  purchaser,  this 
letter  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  not  so.  In  some  of  the  States,  notably  New  York 
State,  the  law  requires  that  mileage  shall  be  good  in  the  handis  of  the  holder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  that  a  just  and  equitable  law? — ^A.  I  believe  so; 
judging  from  a  ticket  broker's  standpoint.  In  certain  sections  what  are  known 
as  interchangeable  mileage  books  are  exclusively  sold.    I  have  here  a  specimen 
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of  the  books  sold  in  the  territory  of  the  Central  Passenger  Association,  in  which 
87  lines  have  combined  in  the  issne  of  a  1 ,000-mile  book.  The  passenger  is  required 
to  pay  $80  for  the  book,  and  should  he  use  all  of  the  1,000  miles  on  any  one  or  all 
of  the  37  roads,  he  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $10  on  return  of  the  cover.  In  issu- 
ing this  book  the  railroads  have  reversed  the  usual  custom  of  the  ticket  broker. 
The  broker  handles  the  book  on  a  given  road  for  the  use  of  two  or  more  men, 
while  this  interchangeable  book  is  good  for  the  use  of  one  man  over  87  roads. 

I  believe  the  issue  of  this  book  is  a  very  great  discrimination,  inasmuch  as  it 
permits  the  holder  to  obtain  a  2  cent  per  mile  rate  over  a  given  distance  on  a  cer- 
tain road,  while  another  person  for  tne  same  service  must  pay  8  cents  per  mile. 
The  passenger  who  profits  by  the  2-cent  rate  is  not  compelled  by  the  terms  of  the 
interchangeable  book  to  again  patronize  the  road  in  question,  but  can  use  the 
balance  of  his  mileage  on  any  competing  line  or  lines. 

Q.  Does  that  cause  great  annoyance  to  the  ])assenger? — ^A.  It  may  not  sound 
right  for  a  ticket  broker  to  find  fault;  the  book  is  objectionable,  from  a  business 
standpoint,  to  the  ticket  broker. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  from  the  public  standpoint? — A.  It  is  an  inconvenience  to  the 

Eublic;  nearly  all  travelers  object  to  it,  object  to  the  amount  ot  money  which  they 
ave  to  invest. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  handling  of  this  interchange- 
able book  many  traveling  men  arrange  with  a  ticket  broker  to  advance  the  neces- 
sary money  and  carry  the  book  for  him.  I  know  of  brokers  who  thus  act  as 
banker  and  broker  for  traveling  men  in  the  handling  of  this  sx>ecial  character  of 
transportation,  some  carrying  as  high  as  200  books  for  these  special  cuutomers. 

The  traveling  man  is  obliged  to  invest  $30  when  he  gets  his  book;  he  can*t  cash 
his  book  cover  and  recover  his  extra  $10  investment  until  the  mileage  strips  col- 
lected by  the  various  conductors  have  gone  into  the  auditing  department,  and  if 
he  wants  to  travel  farther  he  must  invest  another  $80.  I  have  heard  traveling 
men  say  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  carry  two  or  three  covers  in  which  they 
had  that  investment  of  $10  each  before  Hiey  could  get  returns  from  the  mileage 
bureaus. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

Excursion  tickets  provide  a  source  of  business  to  the  broker.  Not  only  does  he 
purchase  from  travelers  the  return  portions  of  excursion  tickets,  but  through  his 
correspondents  in  other  cities  to  which  an  excursion  mav  go  or  an  excursion  may 
come,  both  the  going  and  return  portions  are  used  by  the  broker  and  his  customers. 

Advance  information  in  regard  to  these  excursions  is  frequently  supplied 
brokers  by  lines  interested,  and  through  correspondence  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted by  the  brokers  to  handle  the  stock. 

RATE-WAR  TICKETS. 

A  very  common  method  adopted  by  brokers  to  cut  rates  is  the  use  of  war-rate 
tickets  when  competinc;  lines  grow  belligerent.  I  recall  a  war  between  the  two 
^eat  Canadian  lines  tnat  raged  for  8  months  during  the  year  1898.  One-way 
tickets  were  sold  at  about  one-half  the  usual  rate  and  round-tnp  tickets  at  a  cor- 
responding reduction.  Outside  of  Canadian  territory  regular  tariff  rates  were 
charged.  The  fare  between  Detroit  and  Windsor  is  but  10  cents;  yet  when  a 
traveler  entered  a  regular  ticket  of&ce  in  Detroit  and  purchased  a  ticket  to 
Toronto  he  was  charged  $6.60.  Across  the  river  the  price  was  $8.30.  In  Detroit 
the  fare  to  Montreal  was  $15,  in  Windsor  $7.  In  Detroit  the  company  charged 
$6.75  to  Niagara  Falls,  while  all  that  was  asked  by  the  agent  of  the  same  com- 
panv  in  Windsor  was  $3.85. 

I  nave  here  a  specimen  of  the  tickets  sold  at  that  time  that  I  just  happened  to 
find  amonff  my  ticket  stock.  It  is  a  ticket  between  Windsor  and  Niagara  Falls 
which  sold  for  $8.85  in  Windsor;  in  Detroit  it  was  $6.75,  and  the  fare  across  the 
river  10  cents. 

As  is  usual  in  such  ca^es  with  ticket  brokers,  the  brokers  of  Detroit  sent  out  at 
that  time,  to  their  western  correspondents,  fumishing-rate  sheets  giviufl:  prices 
at  which  they  would  supply,  on  prepaid  orders,  various  tickets  to  Canadian  and 
eastern  points.    The  prices  were  usually  an  advance  of  $1  over  the  war  rate. 

It  was  only  through  brokers  that  these  rates  could  be  obtained  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  agents  in  Detroit  were  absolutelv  forbidden  to  give  any  information  to 
customers  of  rates  across  the  river,  and  that  situation  continued  for  8  months. 
Instances  of  this  nature  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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There  is  to-day  a  war  rate  of  75  cents  between  steamship  lines  phring  between 
Proyidence  and  New  York.  A  new  company  known  as  the  Joy  Line  has  been 
established,  and  the  old  established  lines  are  trying  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
a  foothold  in  the  business,  and  have  opened  a  war  rate. 

The  railway  fare  between  Boston  and  Providence  is  $1,  yet  the  through  rate  to 
New  York  charged  at  the  regular  ofiOces  in  Boston  is  $8,  an  excess  of  $1.25  above 
the  added  amount  of  the  two  fares.  It  is  only  through  the  offices  of  brokers  that 
travelers  learn  of  this  situation,  regular  agents  not  being  permitted  to  volunteer 
information. 

FURNISHINO-RATE  SHEETS. 

A  common  practice  with  brokers  favorably  situated  to  secure  tickets  is  to  issue 
fumishing-rate  sheets  to  their  correspondents.  To  illustrate  how  this  method 
can  be  of  use,  we  will  suppose  a  passenger  to  enter  the  office  oi  a  Washington 
broker  and  ask  for  a  rate  to  Denver.  The  reg^nlar  fare  is  $48.  The  broker  may 
have  a  ticket  to  Buffalo,  or  Cleveland,  or  Pittsburg,  or  Chicago,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  then  examines  his  rate  sheets  for  a  f umifihing  rate  from  brokers  in  any 
of  these  cities.  If  a  satisfactory  furnishing  rate  is  found,  and  he  can  agree  upon 
the  price  with  his  customer,  a  bargain  is  made.  The  customer  takes  the  part-way 
ticket  and  an  order  upon  the  correspondent  in  the  intermediate  city  for  a  ticket  to 
finish  his  journey,  which  insures  him  a  through  passage  at  the  agreed  price, 
usually  from  |3  to  $5  below  the  tariff  rates.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  Wash- 
ington broker  had  no  ticket,  but  the  furnishing  rate  was  sufficiently  low  in  any 
of  these  cities  for  a  Denver  ticket,  it  might  be  profitable  for  him  to  go  to  the  regu- 
lar agent  here  and  buy  a  ticket  at  local  rates  to  this  point.  Putting  the  two 
togeuier  he  would  be  aole  to  make  a  through  rate  at  less  than  the  tariff. 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  ENGAQED  IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

As  to  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  business,  I  can  not  give  this  infor- 
mation to  a  certainty;  but  perhaps  my  estimate  will  be  near  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  commission. 

The  2  regularly  organized  associations  of  ticket  brokers  are  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association  and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

The  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  has  a  membership  at  present  of  835. 
The  latest  list  of  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  gives  their  member- 
ship as  83.  Outside  of  the  2  associations  there  are  probably  50  offices.  This  gives 
the  number  of  offices  as  468.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  an  average  of  3  clerks  are 
employed  in  each  office  in  addition  to  the  proprietor,  so  that  in  round  numbers 
we  mav  safely  say  there  are  1,800  to  2,000  persons  in  the  United  States  making  a 
living  for  themselves  by  selling  reduced-rate  railway  tickets. 

BY  WHOM  TICKET  BROKEBAOE  IS  CARRIED  ON. 

In  the  larjg^er  cities  the  business  is  conducted  by  those  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  its  interests.  In  smaller  places  many  of  the  brokers  are  merchants  and 
business  men  engaged  in  various  lines  of  trade,  such  as  druggists,  dry-goods  and 
clothing  dealers,  manufacturers,  dealers  in  cigars  and  to£«u;co,  and,  very  fre- 
quently, persons  conducting  book  and  news  stands  in  hotels. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  have  been 
engaged  exclusively  in  this  business  for  from  10  to  30  years.  They  enjoy  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  the  great  traveling 
public,  and  the  railway  managers  with  whom  they  deal. 

Speaking  for  myself,  with  a  record  of  19  years  as  a  ticket  broker,  I  know  of  no 
persons  to  whom  I  could  more  safely  refer  for  a  certificate  of  character  than  to 
the  railway-passenger  men  of  my  home  city,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  strongly 
and  even  bitterly  antagonistic  to  me  from  a  business  standpoint.  What  I  can 
say  for  myself  can  safely  be  said  of  a  very  large  majority  of  members  of  the 
American  Ticket  Brokers' Association,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before 
you  to-day. 

Now  I  would  like  to  show  this  commission  something  of  the  character  of  our 
organization  of  ticket  brokers.  This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  our  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  Our  motto  translated  into  English  means  *' Our  protection 
travels  with  you,"  and  illustrates  the  rule  of  the  association  that  all  transactions 
of  its  members  with  the  public  are  guaranteed  by  the  association. 
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The  association  was  organized  22  years  ago.  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws: 

CONffTITUTION  AND  BT-LaWS  OV  THS  AMXBICAN  TICKBT  BROKSBS'  AbBOCIATIOK.I 

[With  amendments  to  and  including  the  twenty-eeoond  annual  convention,  May  9  and  10, 1900.] 

OOWiri'lTUTlOK. 

******* 

Abticlb  IV  —ifemben, 

1.  Any  penon  of  good  moral  character,  who  ponwuBOO  the  necessary  abilltv  and  capital,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  association  upon  payment  of  an  initiation  fee.  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  executive  committee  the  location  will  admit  of  the  admission  of  the  applicant. 

2.  If  the  executive  committee  shall  entertain  any  lust  or  reasonable  doubt  of  the  stability  of  the 
applicant,  the  committee  may  impose  the  condition  that  he  shall  have  been  in  business  for  nimself 
for  not  leas  than  3  months  in  the  city  in  which  he  wishes  to  locate  his  of&ce. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  » 

4.  No  member  shall  hold  more  than  2  memberships  for  any  1  city,  nor  more  than  5  in  the  associ- 
ation. 

5.  No  membership  shall  be  operated  except  by  the  member  and  in  the  citv  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally issued,  except  under  the  provisions  of  the  flnt  section  of  the  fifth  article  of  this  constitution. 

******* 

Article  Y.^Membenhips— Tranter  or  aale. 

1.  A  membership  under  which  the  holder  has  conducted  the  ticket-brokerage  busineaB  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  6  months  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  asrigned  bv  its  holder  to  any  person  ^igible  to 
membership,  provided  the  executive  committee  approves  the  sale,  transfer,  or  assignment. 

2.  The  association  shall  hold  a  first  lien  on  the  memberships  for  anv  debts  due  the  association  or  its 
members.    All  claims  against  a  membership  shall  be  adjustecl  before  it  is  sold,  assigned,  or  transferred. 

*  *  •  *  •  «  » 

BT-LAWS. 

******* 

Abticlb  U.— Local  dMHont, 

1.  In  every  city  where  there  are  3  or  more  members,  the  members  shall  organise  a  local  division  on 
the  plan  upon  which  the  majority  of  members  may  agree,  having  in  view  the  following  objects: 

a)  Uniformity  of  selling  rates. 

b)  The  detraction  of  hostile  competition. 
Local  divisions  shall  be  entirely  free  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for  self-government  as 

they  may  elect,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  or  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

3.  Where  there  are  only  2  memberships,  and  a  division  of  opinion  exists  as  to  forming  a  local  divi- 
sion, the  members  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  president,  who  is  empowered  to  decide  it. 

4.  Any  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  division  may  be  brought  through  the 
chairman  or  secretary  of  such  division  before  the  executive  committee,  which  committee  is  empow- 
ered to  punish  the  offender  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  SlOO,  suspension,  or  expulsion. 

Article  III. — InitiaUon/ees  and  ommuU  due» — Publication  of  appUcatimui. 

*  «  *  *  *  *  » 

3.  In  cities  where  1  or  more  memberships  are  operated,  the  initiation  fee  for  new  applicants  shall  be 
40  times  the  amount  of  the  prescribed  fee,  as  follows:  Class  A,  $1,000;  Class  B,  S600;  Class  C,  9400;  Class 
D,9200. 

4.  The  Initiation  fees  and  dues  for  additional  offices  shall  be  the  same  as  those  required  of  new 
applicants. 

5.  Notice  of  the  filing  of  applications  for  memberships  in  this  association,  with  names  of  the  citi3S 
for  which  the  memberships  are  desired,  and  the  full  names  of  the  applicants,  shall  be  published  in 
at  least  1  issue  of  the  Correction  Sheet;  and  no  action  shall  be  taken  on  applications  by  the  executive 
committee  within  less  than  15  days  after  such  publication. 

Abticlb  IW.^Qfflcea. 

1.  A  member  desiring  to  establish  an  additional  office  in  the  city  where  he  is  located  shall  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  executive  committee  before  opening  such  additional  office,  giving  the  exact  loca- 
tion, and  make  application  for  admission  in  the  prescribed  form. 

2.  The  executive  committee  may  grant  such  membership  for  the  proposed  additional  office  if  in 
their  judgment  the  location  will  warrant  the  admission  of  the  applicant. 

8.  A  member  desiring  to  establish  an  office  In  another  city  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee  before  opening  same  and  then  proceed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  1  of  this  article. 

4.  No  member  shall  change  the  location  of  his  office  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
executive  committee. 

5.  No  member  shall  conduct  his  bu.<$ineiM  In  anyplace  where  liquor  is  sold,  nor  in  any  place  objected 
to  by  the  executive  committee. 


I 


^Tho  following  extracts  from  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation will  give  an  idea  of  its  plan  of  organization,  etc. 
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ABTtCLB  YI. — RAate  and  prepaid  orden. 

1.  All  aaBOciation  rebate  orden,  when  properly  drawn  by  members  In  good  standing,  shall  be 
honored  without  question. 

2.  Rebate  orden  shall  be  drawn  excluslTely  upon  association  blanks,  and  must  be  stamped  and 
dated  with  an  office  dating  stamp. 

8.  Orerdrafts  may  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  members,  and  subject  to  mutual  agreement 

4.  All  overdrafts  must  be  returned  for  collection  to  the  office  drawing  same  within  90  days  from 

date  of  sale  of  the  ticket.    In  case  this  requirement  is  neglected,  the  office  holding  the  rebate  order 

shall  have  no  claim  against  the  issuing  oflice. 

Abticlb  Yni.—GtMraniy. 

1.  Every  member  shall,  when  requested  by  a  passenger  purchasing  a  ticket,  guarantee  the  same  in 
writing. 

2.  Upon  failure  of  a  member  to  make  good  any  written  or  verbal  guaranty  to  a  passenger,  the  same 
shall  be  done  by  the  association  when  so  decided  by  the  executive  committee,  the  amount  to  be 
charged  to  the  member. 

8.  Whenever  a  ticket  or  coupon  purchased  of  a  memb^  by  a  passenger  Is  not  accepted  for  paswge, 
through  no  neglect  of  the  passenger,  and  the  passenger  is  obliged  to  pay  fare,  the  f uH  amount  of  fare 
so  paid  shall  be  returned  to  the  passenger. 

4.  Whenever  a  ticket  is  sold  without  recourse,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  same  shall  be  stated  In  writing 
by  the  passenger  at  the  Ume  of  such  sale. 

AXTICLB  JX,-^ArbUrntion-~CkMtB. 

1.  All  cases  in  dispute,  whether  between  memben  or  between  patrons  and  memben,  shall  be 
assigned  directly  to  the  executive  committee,  as  a  board  of  arbitration,  from  whose  decision  the  right 
of  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  annual  convention. 

2.  Notice  of  appeal  must  be  given,  and  the  amount  involved  deposited  in  the  general  office  within 
20  davs  from  receipt  of  notice  of  the  finding. 

8.  A  member  failing  to  comply  within  the  specified  time  with  the  requirements  of  the  decision  of 
the  board  of  arbitration,  or  to  file  an  appeal,  shall  be  suq>ended  from  the  rights  and  privil^es 
of  membership. 

4.  A  member  failing  to  pay  into  the  general  office,  within  8  days  after  notification  by  the  secretary, 
a  claim  or  balance  due  this  association,  a  member,  or  patron,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension. 

6.  Amounts  so  paid  into  the  general  office  shall  be  subject  to  subsequent  adjustment,  as  provided 
for  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  sections  of  this  article. 

6.  A  fee  of  18  and  6  per  cent  of  the  award  shall  be  charged  against  the  loser  In  all  cases  of  memben 
against  memben  adjusted  by  the  board  of  arbitration,  and  of  patrons  against  memben  where  the 
member  loses  the  case.  Provided,  that  should  the  respondent  before  trial  offer  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff, 
or  admit  his  liabilltv  for,  a  part  of  the  claixn,  and  the  board  diould  find  an  award  for  said  amount  or 
less,  the  costs  shall  be  taxea  on  the  plaintiff.  In  case  of  appeal,  the  cost  for  the  same  to  a  member 
shall  be  an  additional  fee  of  95  and  6  per  cent  of  the  award.  The  accumulated  charges  shall  be  paid 
by  the  member  losing  on  the  final  determination  of  the  case. 

7.  Rehearing  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  case  decided  by  the  executive  committee  or  board  of  arbi- 
tration unless  the  amount  Involved  is  deposited  in  the  general  office,  and  petition  filed  within  20  days 
from  receipt  of  notice  of  the  finding. 

8.  No  claim  of  member  against  member  shall  be  considered  by  the  board  unless  filed  in  the  general 
office  within  1  year  from  date  of  the  transaction. 

Abticlb  X.-  Misdemeanors. 

1.  Any  transaction  between  a  member  and  any  person  or  corporation  whereby  the  system  of  ticket 
brokerage  may  be  liable  to  Injury  or  degradation,  or  any  act  by  which  a  member  may  suffer  detrhnent 
in  his  social  or  financial  standing,  or  be  damaged  in  his  business,  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor. 

2.  The  buying  or  selling  of  employees',  complimentary,  or  stock  passes  shall  be  considered  a 
misdemeanor. 

8.  The  attempt  by  a  member  to  secure  the  office  of  another  member,  or  to  cause  the  advancement 
of  his  rent,  shaJl  be  considered  a  misdemeanor. 

4.  Any  violation  of  the  common  law  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  The  punishment  for  committing  a  misdemeanor  shall  be  by  reprimand,  fine  not  exceeding  flOO, 
suspension,  any  one  or  all,  or  expulsion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  committee.  If  the  offense 
is  of  such  character  as  to  cause  pecuniarv  damage  to  either  a  patron,  corporation,  or  member,  the 
executive  committee  may  also  require  such  restitution  from  the  offender  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

*  *  «  *  »  »  * 

Abticlb  XIL—Nonintercourae. 

1.  No  member  shall  have  anv  transaction  of  any  character  whatever  pertaining  to  ticket  brokerage 
with  a  broker  not  a  member  of  this  association  nor  with  a  suspended  member.  The  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  this  law  shall  be,  for  the  fint  offense,  a  fine  of  $25;  for  the  second  offense,  a  fine  of  $50; 
and  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense,  a  fine  of  $100. 

2.  A  member  joining  any  other  association  of  ticket  broken  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  committee. 

Abticlb  XLIl.— Certificate  ctfmembenhip. 

The  secretary  shall  issue  to  every  member,  upon  payment  of  his  semiannual  dues,  a  certificate  of 
membership,  duly  attested,  which  certificate  shall  be  good  until  revoked  by  the  executive  committee. 

Abticlb  XTV.—Lostt  stolen,  or  fraudulent  transportation. 

A  member  receiving  information  of  anv  lost,  found,  stolen,  or  fraudulent  tickets  or  passes  offered 
for  sale  shall  at  once  notify  the  secretary  (by  telegraph  if  the  case  is  urgent),  who  shall  take  Immedi- 
ate measures  to  protect  the  memben,  the  railwaj's,  or  parties  interested. 
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Article  XV.—AdvertUing, 

No  member  ehall  Issue  adyertising  matter  discriminating  in  favor  of  any  other  member  or  members. 

*  »  «  »  *  «  ^ 

Articlb  XIX. — Anodalion  rate  book  and  correction  sheets. 

1.  The  aasociatlon  rate  book  shall  be  issued  semiannually,  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  secretary,  on 
the  1st  dav  of  the  months  of  May  and  November,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Ck>rrection 
sheets  Bhall  be  issued  semimonthly,  on  the  Ist  and  15th  days  of  each  month,  between  the  issues  of  the 
rate  book. 

2.  Members  shall  give  the  regular  first-class  unlimited,  first-class  limited,  and  second-class  rates  to 
at  least  50  prominent  points,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

*  «  »  ^  «  »  « 

Articlb  XXI.— Appeals. 

1.  An  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  decision  of  the  executive  committee  to  the  annual  convention, 
if  filed  with  the  secretary  within  80  days  after  notification. 

2.  When  a  fine  is  impoped  and  an  appeal  taken,  the  amount  of  the  fine  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
general  office. 

Article  XXII.— Quorum. 

A  quorum  for  business  at  the  annual  convention  shall  be  not  less  than  25  members. 

*  «  «  »  «  «  ^ 

Article  XXV.— Insolvency. 
The  executive  committee  may  suspend  a  member  upon  proof  of  assignment  or  Insolvency. 

Article  XXVl.— Committee  on  hostile  legislation. 

1.  The  committee  on  hostile  legislation  shall  consist  of  one  member  of  the  association,  who  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  association  in  convention  assembled. 

2.  The  compensation  of  the  committeeman  shall  be  $2,500  per  annum,  and  such  committeeman 
shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  association  during  the  entire  year.  This  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  look  after  hostile  l^islation  in  any  of  the  States  or  in  Congress. 

8.  In  the  event  of  hostile  i^slation  in  anv  State,  the  members  in  such  State,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  on  nostile  legislation,  shall  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  expense  incurred,  and 
the  association  shall  pay  60  per  cent. 

•  4.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation  to  submit  to  the  executive  committee 
each  month  a  report  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

To  show  the  commission  now  carefnl  the  officers  of  this  association  are  as  to 
the  character  of  those  seeking  membership,  and  to  admit  only  persons  of  unblem- 
ished reputation  and  ^own  integrity,  I  submit  copies  of  our  application  and 
reference  blanks.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  the  mercantile  agencies  are 
called  upon  for  a  financial  report  uxx)n  the  applicant.     [Beading:] 

AMERICAN  ticket  BROKERS*   ASSOCIATION. 

Application  for  membership. 


18»-. 


The  undersigned  hereby  applies  for  membership  in  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  and 
makes  true  answers  to  the  following  questions,  or  others  that  may  be  asked  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee: 

1.  Individual  name  of  applicant  for  membership?    (Give  full  name.) 

2.  Name  of  firm  under  which  business  will  be  conducted? 

8.  Give  exact  location  of  oflice:  City  of ,  county  of ,  State  of . 

4.  Will  anv  person  or  persons  other  than  yourself  have  any  interest  in  the  ticket^brokerage  business 
with  you?    (If  so,  give  full  particulars  of  names  and  interests. ) 

5.  what  other  business,  if  any,  is  or  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  office,  and  by  whom? 

6.  What  other  business,  if  any,  do  you  intend  to  conduct  in  connection  with  the  ticket-brokerage 
business? 

7.  What  amount  of  money  (actual  cash)  will  you  now  put  into  the  ticket-brokerage  bu.«(ines(^ 

8.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association? 

9.  For  what  city  or  town  do  you  hold  membership?    (If  more  than  one,  name  Uiem.) 

10.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  this  association? 

11.  Do  you  belong  to  any  other  association  of  ticket  brokers?    (If  so, give  name  of  it) 

12.  Have  you  ^er  been  engaged  in  the  ticket-brokerage  business? 

13.  At  what  point?    (If  more  than  one, name  places  and  length  of  time  in  each.) 

14.  What  was  your  business  or  occupation  immediately  preceding  your  present  one,  and  on  what 
account  did  you  leave  it? 

15.  What  is  your  present  occupation,  besides  the  ticket-brokerage  business?  ( If  more  than  one,  name 
them. 

16.  Where  were  you  bom? 

17.  When? 

18.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  your  native  place? 

19.  Marired  or  single? 

20.  Have  you  ever  been  bankrupt  or  insolvent? 

21.  Did  you  ever  compound  witn  your  creditors? 

22.  If  so,  state  whether  now  discharged,  and  in  what  manner. 

23.  Give  particulars  and  amount  of  any  debt  or  liability  you  arc  under,  and  state  if  you  are  Indorser 
or  surety  for  anyone,  jointly  or  individually,  and  to  what  extent. 

24.  What  resources,  if  any,  have  you  outside  of  your  investment  in  the  ticket-brokerage  busina«w? 

25.  If  encumbered,  state  now  ana  to  what  extent. 

23.  Give  names  and  addresses  of  one  banker  and  two  merchants  to  whom  yon  can  refer. 
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27.  Oive  Dames  and  oddreasefl  of  three  memben  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers*  Association  to 
whoxnjrou  can  refer. 

28.  Have  you  read  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association? 

29.  Do  you  assent  to  its  provisions  and  agree  to  be  bound  thereby? 

30.  Do  you  understand  and  agree  that  any  false  statement  or  any  misrepresentation  in  answering 
any  of  the  foregoing  questions,  or  any  others  relating  to  them,  renders  any  membership  obtained 
upon  this  application  null  and  void? 

31.  (Applicant  will  sign  here.) 

NOTE  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Each  and  every  question  must  be  fully  answered,  and  full  name  given  wherever  Indicated.  Failure 
to  do  so  will  delay  the  application. 

No  alterations  or  erasures  will  be  permitted. 

The  information  required  in  this  application  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  executive  committee  alone 
and  is  strictly  confidential.  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  memberriiip,  and, 
as  it  is  verified  from  other  sources,  it  is  expected  that  applicants  will  make  their  answers  as  complete 
and  specific  as  possible. 

To  he  filed  at  the  general  qfflce. 

No.  of  application, .  No.  of  membership, . 

Application  published  in  correction  sheet  Nos. . 

Class .    Initiation  fee  received,  I .    Date  received, ,  18—. 

R.  Q.  Dun  &  Ck).'8  report,  dated ,  18—,  attached. 

The  applicant  is  required  to  give  the  names  of  three  ticket  brokers  as  a  refer- 
ence.   "Hie  following  reference  blank  is  sent  to  those  ticket  brokers  (reading) : 

THE  AMERICAN  TICKET  BROKEB8'   ASSOCIATION. 

Member*  8  reference  5ZanJt. 
[Confidential.] 


M- 


Dbab  Sib:  M ,  of ,  is  an  applicant  for  admission  to  this  association  at ,  and 

refers  to  yon  for  recommendation.  It  is  understood  this  reference  does  not  imply  an  extended 
acquaintance  or  an  expected  indorsement,  but  Is  simply  to  enable  the  executive  committee  to  secure 
as  complete  information  as  possible  concerning  the  cnaraoter  of  the  applicant 

Will  you  therefore  please  fill  up  the  subjoined  blanks  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  return  to 
the  general  office? 
Respectfully, 

— ,       p 

Secretary  of  EzectUive  Oommittee. 

(Date  here) ,  1896. 

1.  How  long  have  you  known  the  applicant? 

2.  What  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dealings  you  have  had  with  him? 
8.  Has  he  always  been  prompt  in  remitting? 

4.  To  what  extent  would  you  be  willing  to  credit  him  in  an  ordinary  open  account? 

5.  Give  a  general  summary  of  your  knowledge  of  the  applicant  and  your  estimate  of  his  character. 

6.  Understanding  the  high  standard  of  membership  sought  to  be  maintained  by  this  association,  do 
you,  on  the  basis  of  your  knowledge,  recommend  the  applicant  for  admission? 

(Signed) . 

This  is  the  reference  blank  sent  to  bankers  and  merchants,  etc.,  that  are  used  as 
references  (reading): 

AMERICAN  TICKET  BROKERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

B^erence  blank. 
[Confidential.] 


M . 

Dear  Sir: ,  of ,  is  an  applicant  for  membership  in  this  association  at ,  and 

refers  to  you  for  testimony  as  to  his  character  and  commercial  integrity.  A  reply  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions  is  requested  at  your  earliest  convenience,  for  the  information  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee only,  with  the  understanding  that  your  answers  will  be  held  strictly  private  and  confidential, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  make  you  in  any  way  responsible. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  association  to  admit  only  those  of  good  character  and  commercial  integrity,  with 
sufficient  Judgment  to  enter  into  no  contracts  which  they  are  not  reasonably  willing  and  able  to  fill, 
and  these  qualities  weigh  more  with  the  committee  than  abundant  capital  in  unscrupulous  and 
doubtful  hands. 

Very  respectfully,  , 

Secrdary  of  the  Executive  OommiUee. 

( Date  here) ,  18»— . 

1.  How  long  have  you  known  the  above-named  applicant? 

2.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  character  and  commercial  Int^rity  ? 
8.  Are  you  related  to  him  through  ..  mily  ties? 

4.  Where  has  he  been  located  since  you  have  known  him  ? 

6.  In  what  business  has  he  been  engaged  since  you  have  known  him? 

6.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  been  suspected  of  fraud,  dishonorable  or  improper  conduct,  or 
of  being  addicted  to  gambling,  speculating,  or  drinking? 

7.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  any  unsettled  debts  or  claims? 

8.  Has  he  been  prompt  in  settling  his  current  expenses  or  other  debts? 

9.  Has  he  ever  been  aismlssed  from  any  situation  or  engagement? 

10.  If  so,  under  what  circumstances? 

11.  Has  he  been  extravagant  in  his  habits  or  lived  beyond  his  means  at  any  time? 

12.  Have  his  associates  been  persons  of  good  character  and  habits? 

18.  With  this  understanding  of  what  is  sought,  do  you  recommend  the  applicant  as  a  proper  subject 
for  membership? 

(Sign  hero) . 
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Education  in  a  ticket  broker's  office  is  a  very  common  stepping  stone  to  employ- 
ment in  the  passenger  departments  of  railways.  Several  prominent  railroad  men 
holding  very  high  positions  to-day  received  their  first  education  in  the  railway 
ticket  DTisiness  oehmd  a  broker's  counter. 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  been  a  ticket  broker  does  not  act  as>a  bar  against  his 
securing  a  place  of  trust  and  responsibility  with  railways,  quite  the  contrary 
being  the  fact. 

While  our  association  holds  all  members  to  a  strict  accountability  for  their  acts, 
we  unfortunately  can  not  control  every  x)erson  who  chooses  to  go  into  the  ticket 
business.  There  are  renegade  ticket  brokers  just  as  there  are  rascally  men  in 
every  calling.  The  buzzard  and  the  ticket  crook  will  operate  in  spite  of  us  and 
of  the  law,  and  an  antiscalping  law  would  be  no  check  to  this  character  of 
offenders. 

Our  association  recently  made  the  following  offer  of  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  persons  who  do  a  diedionorable  business  in  the  manipulation  of  railroad 
tickets  [reading]: 

American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association.  President's  Office, 

,a.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  IB,  1900. 

Five  hundred  dollars  reward. 

Announcement  haying  been  made  that  the  Association  of  General  Passenger  Agents  has  appointed 
a  committee  with  power  to  proceed  to  prosecute  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  the  forgery  of  railway 
tickets  or  the  criminal  manipulation  of  passage  tickets,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  movement. 

If  it  is  true,  as  claimed  by  these  passenger  men.  that  there  are  ticket  brokers  who  are  engaged  in 
criminal  practices,  the  sooner  such  persons  are  in  prison  the  better  for  the  railways,  the  trayeling 
public,  and  all  honest  men  engaged  in  the  ticket  bumness. 

With  an  earnest  desire  to  asnst  in  clearing  the  country  of  every  disreputable  character  engaged  in 
handling  railwav  tickets,  I  am  authorized,  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Aasoci- 
iktlon,  to  make  the  following  offer: 

For  the  arrest  and  conviction,  in  a  court  of  competent  iurisdiction,  of  any  member  of  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers*  Association  who  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  forging  a  railway  ticket,  or  who  has  changed 
the  destination  of  a  railway  ticket  with  intent  to  defraud,  we  will  pay  the  sum  oifive  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  ticket  broker  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association,  who  is  guilty  of  forging  railway  tickets,  or  changing  the  destination  on  a  rail- 
way ticket  with  intent  to  defraud,  we  will  pay  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

SufON  Btbinbr,  President. 
For  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

This  offer  of  reward  has  been  very  generally  circulated,  and  vrith  the  reward 
circular  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  of  our  secretary  was  mailed  to  every  broker 
in  the  United  States  [reading] : 

American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  General  Office, 

lAmisville,  Ky,  December  to,  1900. 

[Reward  circulars.] 

2b  ticket  brokers: 

Yuu  are  earnestly  requested  to  secure  the  publication  of  the  inclosed  circular  in  as  many  of  your 
local  papers  as  possible. 

In  offering  tms  reward  for  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  ticket  swindlers,  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  A»ociation  proposes  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  slanderous  stories  constantlv  put  in  cir- 
culation by  certain  railway  officials— to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  general  practice  with  ticket  brokers 
to  forge  and  alter  railway  tickets— are  infamous  falsehoods,  invented  and  circulated  for  the  express 
purpose  of  creating  a  public  feeling  against  ticket  brokerage  and  to  so  frighten  timid  travelers  that 
thev  will  buy  direct  at  the  various  company  offices,  instead  of  making  a  saving  by  patronizing 
brokers. 

This  circular  is  also  intended  as  a  warning  to  any  ticket  broker  who  may  be  tempted  to  dishonest 

Eractices  that  the  association  is  in  deadly  earnest  and  will  spare  neither  energy  nor  money  to  put 
im  out  of  the  calling  he  ha4  disgraced. 

The  honest  and  reliable  broker  can  not  afford  to  have  reproach  cast  upon  his  calling  bv  the  rascally 
transactions  of  any  crook  who  may  put  out  a  sign  as  a  ticlcet  broker  and  profit  by  swindling  those 
who  from  previous  experience  have  reason  to  expect  honorable  treatment  at  any  ticket  broker's 
counter.  To  the  end  tnat  the  business  may  be  purified  of  all  unworthy  characters,  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association  now  asks,  and  confidently  expects  to  receive,  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
every  honorable  person  in  the  business. 
By  order  of  the  executive  committee: 

W.  B.  Garter,  Secretary. 

EFFECT  ON   PASSENGER  TRAVEL,  INTERSTATE  AND  INTRASTATE. 

As  passenger  travel  is  always  stimulated  by  reductions  from  ordinary  fare,  I 
should  say  that  the  effect  of  ticket  brokerage  is  to  increase  travel,  both  local  and 
interstate. 
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BROKERAGE  SUPPORTED  AND  ENCOURAQED  BT  RAILROADS. 

The  growth  and  development  of  ticket  brokerage  to  the  immense  proportions 
it  assumed  from  about  1876  to  1896  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  direct  encour- 
agement and  support  of  railways.  Nearly  every  railroad  of  importance  emploved 
brokers;  and  when  they  could  not  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  established 
offices,  new  offices  were  opened. 

When  I  became  a  ticket  broker,  10  years  ago,  I  started  out  with  the  regular 
issues  of  8  lines  of  railways  and  in  the  following  years  dealt  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  all  the  great  Imes  that  looked  to  Detroit  for  business.  My  experience 
is  similar  to  that  or  brokers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  using  brokers  by  railway  lines  is  no  doubt  to  get  competitiye 
business  which  they  are  unable  to  reach  by  ordinary  means. 

Brokers  who  have  been  long  established  control  a  large  trade  that  can  be 
influenced  bv  reduced  fares.  New  lines,  desiring  quick  introduction  to  the  pub- 
lic, commonly  place  tickets  with  brokers.  After  tneir  purpose  is  accomplished 
and  their  trade  is  built  up  to  the  desired  magnitude,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  these 
lines  to  join  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  very  source  of  their  success. 

The  weaker  lines,  failing  to  secure  a  living  share  of  passenger  traffic,  frequently 
find  that  their  only  means  of  escaping  the  receiver  is  to  call  in  the  help  of  the 
ticket  broker.  With  correspondents  in  every  part  of  this  great  country,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  ticket  brokers  to  quickly  influence  a  large  passenger  traffic  over  any 
line  where  the  cost  of  tickets  is  sufficiently  low. 

STATE  LAWS  PROHIBITING  TICKET  BROKBRAQB. 

With  the  concentration  of  railway  interests,  the  forming  of  pools  and  traffic 
associations,  a  system  of  persecution  was  inaugurated  against  ticket  brokers. 

The  legislatures  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have  been  solicited  time  and  aatam 
to  pass  *'antiscalping"  laws.  In  but  10  States  have  the  opponents  of  brokers 
succeeded  in  passing  bills  of  this  character.  In  2  of  these  States  the  law  has 
since  been  declared  unconstitutional.  After  years  of  the  most  strenuous  effort 
our  enemies  have  but  8  States  to  their  credit,  while  the  rest  (some  87)  are  clear 
from  laws  so  antagonistic  to  all  rules  of  right  and  justice.  In  the  8  States  the 
law  is  so  extremely  obnoxious  tD  the  public  that  it  is  entirely  inoi)erative  except 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

In  Ck)ngress  the  fight  has  ra^ed  for  a  dozen  vears.  Four  years  ago  for  the  first 
time,  after  rex)eated  failures,  tne  advocates  of  this  bill  secured  its  passage  in  the 
House,  but  it  failed  of  consideration  in  the  Senate.  Two  years  ago  the  Dill  was 
again  voted  upon  in  the  House  and  won  by  a  vote  of  119  to  101,  but  again  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  vote  upon  the  bill. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  times  selected  to  pass  "  antiscalping  **  bills 
in  CJongress  were  directly  after  Congressional  elections.  The  bill  is  very  unpopu- 
lar with  the  x)eople,  and  the  Congressman  who  would  vote  for  it  stood  the  chance 
of  losing  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  his  constituents. 

Our  opponents  have  claimed  some  881  newspapers  as  opposed  to  ticket  scalping. 
I  have  not  the  statistics — ^but  they  are  easily  obtainable — of  the  vast  number  of 
newspax>ers  there  are  in  the  United  States,  and  if  only  881  of  the  entire  number 
advocate  an  antiscalping  law,  it  certainly  does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  propo- 
sition.  The  articles  in  these  papers,  as  shown  by  the  clipping  bureaus,  were 
nearly  all  from  the  same  pen,  it  having  frequently  occurred  that  the  same  article 
would  apx>ear  as  an  editorial  expression  simultaneously  in  40  or  50  papers. 

To  show  how  the  independent  press  views  this  subject  I  will  I'ead  you  a  few 
clippings  from  editorial  opinions  in  papers  representing  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  [Beading] : 

(Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  February  2, 1897.] 

Ck)ngTeflBman  Poole  is  being  flooded  with  teleflTams  from  business  men  In  Syracuse  to  oppose  Oon- 

Sessman  Sheiman's  bill  prohibiting,  except  under  restrictions,  the  resale  of  special  rate  tickets  over 
e  railroads.    The  bill  is  clearly  against  the  interests  of  the  people,  although  it  may  have  some 
desirable  features.    Congress  will  do  well  to  "  go  slow  "  on  this  matter;  It  has  asuspldoiu  parentage. 

[The  Denver  Republican,  February  9, 1897.] 

THE  SGALPEBS  AND  THB  RAILROADS. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  yesterday  decided  to  postpone 
action  on  the  so-called  antiscalper  bill,  at  least  until  the  next  session,  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  the 
railroad  managers  who  were  eagerly  clamoring  for  protection  from  the  ticket  brokers.  The  decision 
of  the  committee  is,  In  effect,  that  the  railroads  should  come  before  OongresB  with  clean  hands. 
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They  have  done  all  they  could  to  defeat,  nullify,  and  overthrow  the  intentate-commeroe  law  and 
are  still  evading  and  defeating  Its  provisions  In  every  way  possible.  They  are  unwilling  to  allow  any 
protection  to  be  granted  to  the  public  and  still  demand  that  they  themselves  be  protected  from  the 
ticket  brokers  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  they  themselves  condemn. 

While  the  ticket  brokerage  system  may  be  an  evil  in  principle,  it  is  not  practically  the  only  avenue 
by  which  the  public  is  able  to  profit  by  the  competition  between  the  railroads.  When  the  railroads 
quit  comoining  and  abandon  underhand  methodiB  there  will  be  small  need  for  abolishing  scalping. 

[The  World-Herald  (Omaha),  February  10, 1897.] 

SCALPKD  THB  ANTISCALPBBS. 

The  antiscalping  bill  has  been  laid  to  rest  by  the  Senate,  and  the  railroad  lobby  that  had  it  in  charge 
has  turned  its  attention  to  other  things.  It  became  evident  that  the  House  would  not  sanction  the 
measure  when  it  came  from  the  Senate,  so  the  Senate  committee  quietly  mve  it  its  quietus.  There 
never  was  any  real  reason  why  such  a  bill  should  be  introduced  into  the  National  Legislature,  and 
the  only  possible  excuse  for  its  introduction  may  be  found  In  the  attack  made  upon  ticket  brokers  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Had  the  proposed  anoscalping  bill  become 
a  law,  it  would  have  served  to  throw  further  restrictions  around  travel,  and  there  are  enough  of  these 
at  the  present  time.  A  railroad  ticket  belongs  to  the  purchaser,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  prohibited  from  selling  it  if  he  concluded  not  to  use  it  or  any  portion  of  it.  To 
prohibit  him  from  doing  this  would  be  about  as  sensible  a«  prohibiting  a  man  from  selling  some  fur- 
niture for  which  he  had  no  use  to  a  second-hand  dealer.  The  antiscalping  bill  had  its  origin  in  a 
desire  upon  the  pcut  of  passenger-traffic  managers  to  secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  traveling  public 
and  force  it  to  yield  to  the  exactions  of  passenger  pools. 

[Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  January  28, 1897.] 

RepresentatiYe  Sherman's  bill  to  prohibit  by  severe  i>enalty  the  sale  of  railroad  tickets  by  "  scalpers  " 
ought  to  be  **  killed."  A  railroad  ticket,  paid  for  at  a  certain  rate  per  mile,  ought  to  be  good  until  it 
is  used,  no  matter  by  whom  used,  if  it  has  been  fairly  bought.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Major  Poole 
will  vote  against  the  bill.    It  is  a  railroad  Job. 

[Chicago  Evening  Journal,  February  6, 1897.] 

ABOU8HXNG  SCALPING  TO  PBOTBCT  THB  PUBUC. 

The  Tribune  has  made  a  few  mistakes  in  its  efforts  to  aid  in  abolishing  the  traffic  in  railroad  tickets. 
It  says  the  Sherman  bill,  making  the  operation  familiarly  known  as  "scalping"  a  penitentiary 
offense,  is  in  the  interests  of  public  morality,  public  convenience,  and  fair  treatment.  Not  one  of 
these  statements  is  correct.  The  public  morals  nave  not  been  undermined  by  the  liberty  to  buy  and 
sell  property.  The  public  convenience  has  not  been  sacrificed;  if  it  had  been,  the  business  would  not 
have  continued  24  hours.  And  certainly  there  is  nothing  unfair  about  being  able  to  get  your  money 
back  on  a  ticket  when  you  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  privilege  you  have  purchased. 

The  consideration  of  morality  is  a  queer  point  to  raise  in  the  interests  of  the  railroads.  The  com- 
panies' agents  have,  however,  succeeded  in  making  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Societv  believe  there 
is  something  immoral  in  selling  property  if  you  have  bougnt  that  property  from  a  railroad  company 
which  has  an  interest  in  extending  its  control  over  it  after  it  has  passed  beyond  the  railroad's  owners 
ship,  and  the  statement  of  the  societv  is  cited  by  the  Tribune  to  show  how  immoral  the  practice  is, 
though  no  account  is  given  of  how  the  society  arrived  at  its  conclusion. 

When  a  railroad  sells  a  round-trip  ticket  it  would  rather  have  the  return  portion  lapse.  Where  the 
holder  seeks  to  have  it  redeemed  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  is  often  computed,  and  he  is  lucky  if  he 
doesn't  find  he  really  owes  the  company.  The  offer  to  redeem  means  little,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
fair  treatment  is  to  sell  the  unused  portion  of  the  ticket  to  a  broker. 

Extensive  privileges  are  given  rikilroads  to  secure  competition  between  them.  They  accept  the 
people's  property  and  form  pools.  These  pools  kill  competition  and  are  unlawful.  Some  of  the 
weaken  lines  keep  the  spirit  of  the  law  bv  violating  the  unlawful  contract  and  giving  large  numbers 
of  their  tickets  to  brokers  to  dispose  of.  In  this  way  the  people  get  some  of  the  advantage  of  the 
competition  the  pooling  agreement  seeks  unlawfully  to  Kill.  Anvthing  violent,  or  vidoua,  or  criminal, 
or  unlawful  in  this?  The  Sherman  bill  not  only  attempts  to  deprive  a  large  number  of  citizens  of 
their  means  of  livelihood,  but  to  cut  off  the  public  from  a  convenient  and  lawful  and  perfectly  moral 
way  of  getting  its  rights  from  the  railroad  companies,  which  seek  to  withhold  them.  The  lobby  of 
80  lawyers  the  companies  sent  to  Washington  to  rush  the  bill  through  without  giving  the  broken  a 
chance  to  present  their  side  of  the  case  deserves  ignominious  defeat. 

[Addison  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser.] 

AN  BVIL  TKNDBNCY. 

Legislative  lunacy  is  an  appropriate  name  for  what  is  troubling  some  of  our  lawmakers.  A  bill 
lately  introduced  in  the  lower  uouse  of  Congress  is  an  illustration  of  that  malady.  The  author  of 
thin  measure  seems  to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  make  his  name  immortal. 

The  milk  of  the  cocoanut  is  compressed  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  bill.  The  second 
section  forbids  any  person,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  condition  or  circumstances,  from  selling  or  in 
any  way  dispod^  of  a  railroad  ticket  or  mileage  book,  except  by  gift,  and  the  third  section  imposes 
a  penalty  orfl,OOOand  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year  for  a  violation  thereof. 

Have  railroad  companies  become  so  helpless  that  they  need  to  call  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  burden  of  carrying  a  poor  man  for  the 
same  price  they  have  contracted  to  carry  a  rich  man? 

Such  legislation,  though  generally  couched  in  language  intended  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  its 
true  intent,  is  but  an  effort  to  aid  rich  and  powerful  corporations  to  reap  a  reward  at  the  expense  of 
the  common  people. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  those  who  do  the  bidding  of  the  corporations  and  disr^ard  the 
Interest  of  their  constituents,  whose  votes  elevated  them  to  a  position  of  power,  will  meet  the  con- 
demnation they  80  richly  m^t. 

Public  sentiment  and  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  present  Congress  may  be  trusted  to 
stamp  oat  any  such  meafuxe  as  the  one  proposed. 
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[Toledo  (Ohio)  Commercial,  February  8, 1807.] 

Some  of  the  railway  paBsenger  agents  express  little  hope  of  the  passage  of  antiscalping  bill.  The 
measure  is  one  of  class,  directed  against  special  interests,  that  should  not  become  a  law. 

[Btannton  (Va.)  Argus,  February  9, 1897.] 

CHOKK  OFF  THIS  BILL. 

The  people  at  large  have  not  asked  and  do  not  want  such  a  law.  It  was  conceived  and  is  being 
workea  by  and  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  the  true  representatlTes  of  the  interests 
of  the  people  should  vote  it  down  in  whatever  form  it  is  presented.  All  classes  would  suffer  from 
such  a  law  save  the  wealthy.  The  merchant,  the  commercial  traveler,  the  artisan,  the  laborer,  and 
middle  classes  generally  recognise  and  appreciate  the  saving  made  them  through  ticket  brokerage. 
It  means  a  day's  wages  to  many  in  these  tight  thnes.  A  constitutional  question  arises  here— whether 
declaring  a  chosen  vocation  to  be  illegal  is  not  destroying  a  vested  right 

[Dally  Times-Herald  (Dallas,  Tex.),  February  2, 1897.] 

THK  "BAILROAD  SCALPBIIS"   BILL. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce/'  and  which  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  tne  Committe  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  object  of  the  bill  is 
to  prohibit  the  bustness  of  scalping  railroad  tickets  and  to  punish  the  party  who  undertakes  such 
businesB. 

Outside  of  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  measure  arises  that  of  the  expedlencv  and 
the  Justice  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  business  of  the  scalpers  would  seem  to  be  as  legltunate 
as  any  other  avocation.  It  Is  true  that  round-trip  tickets,  mileage  tickets,  excursion  tickets,  and  the 
like  are  sold  by  the  railway  companies  at  a  discount  under  certain  conditions,  but  to  make  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  seller  of  tne  unused  transportation  guilty  of  a  crime  is  not  only  going  too  far,  but 
would  be  shamefully  oppressive  and  outrageously  violative  of  justice.  The  baker,  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  the  restaurateur,  and  other  people  and  firms  and  corporate  bodies  do  frequently  issue  return 
uckets,  coupons,  etc.  They  have  and  set  a  price  upon  their  property  thus  sold  in  lump;  they  receive 
the  spot  cash  for  the  same,  while  the  purchaser  takes  all  the  chances  of  loss,  in  its  manifold  ways.  It 
is  a  neutrality  of  contract  In  one  sense,  and  yet  It  Is  in  many  respects  a  one-sided  affair  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  buyer  never  gets  value  received  unless  and  until  all  those  chances  have  been  removed 
by  the  possession  or  use  of  ^e  property.  In  the  matter  of  travel  the  buyer  of  transportation  assumes 
numberless  risks.  Now,  to  at  all  equalize  the  matter,  it  is  but  right  that  the  seller,  that  the  rallwav 
company,  in  the  special  subject  now  under  review,  should  honor  this  obligation  to  furnish  that  which 
was  Dought  and  paid  for,  whenever  presented.  A  bank  note  goes  out  upon  the  world,  and  If  A  pre- 
sents the  one-half  of  it  and  B  the  identified  other  one-half,  each  should  receive  the  quantum  due  to 
each.  And  so  with  a  transportation  ticket;  if  A  uses  it  to  a  certain  extent,  to  one  point,  B  should  in 
all  justice  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  returning. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  convenience  and  the  saving  to  thousands  of  travelers,  on  whom  it 
is  Incumbent  to  economise  every  dime,  is  a  matter  that  deserves  consideration.  The  richer  classes 
and  the  favored  ones  can  better  afford  to  expend  more,  and  buy  at  first  hands  if  they  choose,  but  to 
the  poorer  these  cut  rates  are  boons,  while  to  those  who  sell  there  is  just  that  much  saved. 

And  yet,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  it  is  proposed  that  the  great  National  Congress,  supposed  to 
represent  the  people,  should  indulge  in  such  legislation  as  to  make  a  citizen  guilty  of  a  crime  with 
penitentiary  punishment  simply  bemuse  he  sells  or  buys  an  unused  transportation  ticket  It  would 
seem  that  where  the  companies  receive  their  quid  pro  quo  in  advance  and  have  fully  protected  them- 
selves, the  legislation  should  rather  be  for  the  protection  of  the  feebler  individual  In  getting  back,  in 
some  shape,  what  he  has  paid  for,  since  he,  at  least,  has  obtained  nothing  under  false  promises. 

There  are  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  many  of  them  very  strong,  from  the 
Piqna,  Ohio,  Morning  Dispatch;  Meadville,  I^.,  Messenger;  Chicago  Evening 
Journal;  Kansas  City  Star;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Evening  Herald;  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune;  Arkansas  Gazette;  Charleston,  S.  C,  Post;  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
Daily  Sentinel;  Detroit  Evening  News;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Herald;  Buffalo 
Evening  News;  Youngstown,  Ohio,  News;  Dallas,  Tex.,  Herald-Times;  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal;  Haferstown,  Md.,  Morning  Herald;  White  River  Junction, 
Yt.,  Landmark;  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier- Journal;  Omaha  World-Herald;  Chat- 
tanooga Times;  Duluth  Evening  Herald;  Duluth  News  Tribune;  Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer;  Denver  Republican;  Wheeling  Register;  Sioux  City  Journal;  Richmond 
State;  Cleveland  Leader;  Roanoke,  Ya.,  Tunes;  Baltimore  Morning  Herald;  New 
York  World;  St.  Louis  Star,  and  from  other  newspapers  all  over  tne  country.  I 
will  simply  file  the  printed  copy,  because  I  would  weary  the  commissio)i  by  the 
repetition  of  these  ideas. 

t^erhaps  the  strongest  factor  the  advocates  of  the  antiscalping  laws  have  had 
to  contend  with  is  the  intense  opposition  to  laws  of  this  character  evidenced 
by  the  great  masses  of  the  people  and  especially  by  societies  of  organized  labor. 

I  have  here  a  pami)hlet  published  in  1898,  when  this  subject  was  under  discus- 
sion in  Congress,  giving  the  protests  from  legislatures,  traveling  men's  societies, 
and,  I  might  say,  almost  every  labor  organization  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  distinctively  railroad  organizations.  I  recall  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  railway  labor  organizations,  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  him  by  accident.  I  said  to  him.  Why  did  your  x)eople  pass  that 
resolution  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  antiscalping  bill?    He  colored  and  said: 
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' '  Well,  the  conductors  asked  us  to  do  it. "  After  some  little  conversation  he  brought 
his  fist  down  upon  my  counter  and  said:  "  When  I  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  that 
ticket  is  mine  and  I  have  got  a  right  to  do  what  I  please  with  it." 

And  although  these  railroad  or^nizations  have  passed  resolutions  of  that  kind, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  individual  memTOr,  who  has  given  the  subject 
any  thought,  who  does  not  believe  that  when  he  buys  any  railroad  ticket  he  has 
a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  What  are  the  names  of  the  labor  organizations? — ^A.  I 
will  ^ve  you  some  speciallv.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  very  nearly  a  million  at  the  present  time,  I  think — ^they  claim  to  repre- 
sent 2.000,000 — ^have  at  their  four  last  annual  conventions  condemned  this  blU 
in  every  shai>e.  1  will  give  you  a  specimen.  Two  years  ago  in  Detroit  the  Amer- 
ican Federaraon  of  Labor  passed  the  following  resolution  ^Reading] : 

Whereas  one  of  the  flnt  bills  introduced  in  the  present,  the  Fifty-fourth,  Congress  is  a  measure 
known  as  an  "  antiscalping"  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  make  it  a  crime  punishable  by  heavy  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  any  person  other  than  an  agent  authorised  by  a  transportation  company  to 
sell  a  passage  ticket,  or  for  any  person  to  buy  a  ticket  except  from  such  agent;  and 

Whereas  bills  of  similar  character  have  been  before  Congreas  nearly  every  session  for  the  past  10 
years,  urged  solely  by  the  great  trusts  and  illegal  traffic  associations  and  kindred  interests,  and  have 
Isdled  of  nnal  passage  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives there  are  still  many  staunch  champions  of  right  who  have  listened  to  the  unanimous  protest  of 
organised  labor  and  fought  loyally  for  the  liberty  and  property  rights  of  the  common  people:  There- 
fore be  it 

Baolved.  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  this  its  nineteenth  annual  convention  assem- 
bled, hereby  reaffirms  the  resolutions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  conventions  denouncing 
*' antiscalping"  legislation,  and  we  now  call  upon  all  United  States  Senators  and  members  of  Con- 
gress who  place  the  rights  and  be.«it  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  before  that  of  trusts, 
corporations,  and  monopolies  to  bury  this  infamous  bill,  and  others  of  like  character,  in  an  oblivion 
so  deep  that  there  will  be  for  it  hereafter  no  resurrection. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  federation,  in  Louisville,  in  December,  1900,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted.    This  is  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  [reading] : 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  January  18, 1901. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  the  so-called  "antiscalping"  bill,  which  has  been  denounced  by  resolutions  in  the  three 
last  annual  conventions  of  this  organization,  is  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  both  Houses  of  Congress:  Therefore  be  it 

Seiolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  this  its  twentieth  annual  session  assembled, 
again  declares  unalterable  opposition  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  bill. 

JRetolved,  That  the  members  of  our  legislative  committee  be,  and  are  herebv,  instructed  to  oppose, 
by  all  honorable  means,  the  passage  by  Congress  of  this  bill,  or  any  other  bill  embodying  the  same 
principles. 

Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  A.  F.  qfL, 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  met  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Noveniber  18-17,  1900,  adopted  the  following  resolution  [reading]: 

Whereas  the  so-called  antiscalping  bill  was  introduced  into  both  Houses  in  the  present  session  of 
this,  the  Fifty-sixth,  Congress;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  proposes  to  make  criminal  and  punish  by  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  the  act  of 
selling  a  railway  ticset  unless  the  party  so  selling  nas  written  authority  from  a  corporation  control- 
ling railways;  and 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  convert  an  innocent  act  into  a  new  crime  or  take  from 
the  citizen  his  liberty  and  rights  of  property  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  invest  corporations 
vrith  a  sovereign  and  oppresdve  power,  strip  the  State  of  jurisdiction,  and  confer  it  upon  the  Federal 
courts:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolued,  That  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  general  convention  assembled  denounces  this 
bill  as  a  strictly  corporation  measure,  designed  to  throttle  competition,  make  easy  the  maintenance 
of  pool  and  illegal  traffic  associations  and  combinations,  and  to  force  those  who  pay  railway  fares  to 
submit  to  the  prices  fixed  by  these  trasts. 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  enter  an  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  or 
any  other  measure  embodying  the  same  principles,  and  urge  all  members  of  Congress  who  desire 
to  truly  represent  the  people  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  prevent  a  measure  so  antagonistic  to  all  right 
and  Justice  from  becoming  a  law. 

Stiolved.  That  the  secretary  be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  mail  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  each 
member  of  Congress. 

The  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America,  in  convention  at  Milwaukee, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  January  12, 1900  [reading] : 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  following  is  a  oopv  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  National 
Building  Trades  Council  of  America  January  12,  while  assembled  in  annual  convention  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Gear,  of  Iowa,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Con- 
gressman Sherman,  of  New  York,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  measures  known  as  "antiscalp- 
ing" bills;  and 

whereas  the  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  abolish,  through  the  Federal  courts,  the  business  of  offices 
selllnff  railway  passage  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  and  force  upon  all  who  travel  and  pay  their  fare  the 
rates  fixed  by  illegal  pools  and  traffic  associations;  and 
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Whereas  these  bills  provide  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  person  to  sell  a  railway  ticket 
unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  authority  from  a  trani^rtation  company,  thus  conferring  upon  corpo- 
rations a  sovereign  power:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Building  Trades  Council,  in  this  its  annual  convention  assembled, 
declare  these  bills  to  be  trust  measures  of  the  most  offensive  character;  that  it  is  class  legislation, 
and  a  dangerous  menace  to  the  liberty  of  American  citizens  and  to  individual  property  rights. 

Resolved,  That  wc  request  all  labor  orgeuiizations  and  kindred  interests  to  unite  with  us  In  urging 
upon  Congress  the  intense  opposition  to  this  obnoxious  trust  measure  felt  by  the  wage-earners  <» 
America. 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  mail  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
each  member  of  this  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  Steinbisb,  Oeneral  SecTetary-Trexuurer. 

The  printers  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  great  labor  organizations  of  this  country  have 
adopted  similar  resolutions. 

Now  I  wish  to  refer  to  matters  and  statements  that  have  been  made  before 
this  commission.  In  lookine^over  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  railroad 
men  who  have  appeared  and  testified,  I  find  the  only  case  where  anything  like 
specific  charges  against  the  practice  of  ticket  brokerage  have  been  made  is  in 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blanchard.  I  will  try  to  reply  to  these  charges  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  apjmar  in  the  printed  proceeaings. 

Ajb  to  the  statement  that  the  laws  of  10  States  prohibit  ticket  brokerage,  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  in  86  States  the  legislatures  have  refused  to  pass  similar  laws, 
that  in  2  of  the  10  States  where  such  laws  have  been  passed  the  nighest  courts  of 
the  States  have  declared  the  acts  unconstitutional,  and  that  in  the  8  States  where 
the  law  exists  it  is  inoperative.  As  to  the  fact  that  a  law  exists  in  Canada  pro- 
hibiting ticket  brokerage,  I  will  say  that  at  the  time  this  law  went  into  effect 
there  were  but  3  brokers  in  the  Dominion,  2  in  Toronto  and  1  in  Montreal.  No 
resistance  could  be  organized  to  show  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  the  broker. 
But  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after  the  Canadian  roads  openly  ^aid  com- 
missions to  brokers  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  probable  they  are  domg  so  to- 
day. The  traffic  in  tickets  by  individual  passengers  and  by  hotel  clerks  is  conmion . 
I  liave  never  heard  of  a  prosecution  under  the  law. 

The  advocates  of  an  **antiscalping"  law  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  December,  1896, 
that  a  law  be  enacted  prohibiting  the  sale  of  interstate  passage  tickets  except  by 
authorized  agents  of  the  railways.  That  was  4  years  ago.  Three  annual  reports 
have  since  l^n  filed  by  that  commission.  All  the  principal  subjects  relating  to 
transportation  have  been  exhaustively  treated  in  these  reports,  except  that  of 
ticket  brokerage.  This  omission  appears  very  significant.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  accident  or  oversight.  The  commission  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  subject.  Is 
it  not  probable  that  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  methods  of  those 
who  are  so  loudly  calling  for  the  scalp  of  the  broker  has  taught  them  the  error  of 
their  earlier  judgment,  and  convinced  them  that  the  power  an  antiscalping  law 
would  place  in  tne  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  great  pools  and  traffic  associa- 
tions could  be,  and  would  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  ]>eople? 

Mr.  Blanchard  sa^^s  in  his  testimony  that  the  best  moral  sense  of  all  the  com- 
mercial world  is  against  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage.  To  give  the  commis- 
sion an  idea  of  how  the  '*  best  moral  sense  of  the  great  commercial  world"  was 
secured,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  circular,  which  was  sent  out  from 
this  city  by  a  committee  employed  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  the 
so-callea  ''  antiscalping  "  bill  during  the  session  of  1897-98  [reading] : 

"Antiscalping  Bill  Headquarters,  Shoreham  Hotel, 

"Washington^  D.  C,  December  10, 1897, 
**Mr.  L.  P.  Farmer, 

**  Commissioner,  145  Liberty  street.  New  York, 

"  Mr.  N.  E.  Weeks, 

"  Chairman  N,  E,  Passenger  Association,  Boston,  Mom, 
"Mr.  F.  C.  Donald, 

"  Commissioner,  Central  Passenger  Association,  Chicago, 
**  Mr,  B.  D.  Caldwell, 

**  Chairman  Western  Passenger  Association,  Chicago. 
**W.  W.  Kent, 

**  Chairman,  7£3  Security  Building,  St.  Louis. 
"Joseph  Richardson, 

"  Chairman  S.  E.  Passenger  Association,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

"  Gentlemen  :  The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  will  give  a  hear- 
ing on  the  antiscalping  bill  on  Friday,  December  17.  This  committee  consists  of 
17  members,  8  of  wnom,  viz,  Hepburn,  Fletcher,  Sherman,  Wanger,  Joy,  Corliss, 
Bennett,  and  Stewart,  served  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  were  favorable  to 
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our  measure.  The  other  9  members,  viz,  Simpkins,  Davy,  Hemricbsen,  Adamson, 
Barbam,  Hawley,  Mann,  McAleer,  and  Davis,  are  new  members  who  have  as  vet 
been  untried,  and  on  these  latter-named  gentlemen  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  x)08sible  influence  be  brought  to  bear  by  tele^n^ms  or  letters  before  the  date  of 
meeting  to  secure  their  favorable  cooperation  in  passing  the  bill  favorably^  i^om 
the  committee  to  the  House  calendar.  Can  I  therefore  suggest  that  you  will  pro- 
mulgate this  information  to  each  and  every  member  of  your  association,  in  order 
that  they  may  take  immediate  action? 

**  I  would  also  request  that  correspondence  be  opened  at  once  with  the  president 
or  secretary  of  each  and  every  society,  organization,  etc.,  requesting  reduced  rates 
for  conventions  and  meetings,  with  a  view  that  you  secure  the  aia  of  said  organ- 
izations inpassing  favorable  resolutions,  addressed  to  Senator  Gullom  and  Repre- 
sentative Hepburn,  and  also  for  individual  letters  from  prominent  memoers 
of  said  organizations,  addressed  to  their  respective  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and.  so  far  as  x>ossible,  kee|>  this  office  advised  of  action  taken. 

*'  The  enemy  are  sending  in  petitions  from  minor  labor  organizations  and  letters 
from  counb-y  merchants  and  various  x)er8ons  in  opposition  to  the  bill." 

(1  know  in  Michigan  we  had  everyone — ^the  legislature  and  the  governor,  every 
commercial  organization  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  mayor  and  city  council,  the 
board  of  trade,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  exchange,  all  of  tne  banks,  and 
all  of  the  commercial-travelinff  and  labor  organizations — ^protesting  against  this 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  tney  would  resent  the  imputation  that  they  were 
country  merchants  or  not.) 

[Reading:]  "Aiter  action  on  the  17th  it  may  be  necessary  to  again  organize 
throughout  Che  country  for  an  aggressive  campaign  in  securing  petitions  in  every 
town  along  the  lines  of  railways. 

'*  Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  I  hope  it  will,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  each 
local  agent  instructed  to  secure  at  the  head  of  each  petition  the  name  of  the  most 
{yrominent  man  in  lus  town,  inasmuch  as  the  Congressional  Record  reprints  the 

petition,  as  follows:   'Petition  from  John  Brown  and  26  other  citizens  of 

town.'  You  will  understand  by  this  that  the  leading  man  should  be  one  of  influ- 
ence, in  order  to  command  attention.  The  agent  should  also  be  instructed  to 
totalize  the  number  of  names  on  each  petition  and  forward  a  postal  card  to  this 

bureau,  stating  as  follows:  *  Petitions  or  John  Brown  and others  forwarded 

to  Senator and  Representative this date.'    This  is  essential, 

inasmuch  as  we  propose  watching  the  Record,  and  if  within  a  reasonable  time  l^e 
petition  is  not  shown  in  the  Record  we  will  undertake  to  follow  it  up  by  a  personal 
canvass  and  secure  its  recognition. 

"This  work  is  most  useful,  as  from  time  to  time  we  are  enabled  to  show  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  or  the  Senator  or 
Member  in  immediate  charge  of  the  bill,  the  totalization  of  people  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  measure." 

^This  shows  the  methods  by  which  the  x)etitions  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  that 
bill  were  obtained.  An  agent  of  a  railroad  comx)any  in  a  country  town,  probably 
the  most  important  man  in  the  town,  had  instructions  to  obtain  these  signatures 
and  he  got  them;  his  job  dex>ended  upon  it.) 

[Reading:]  *'  The  cooi)eration  of  the  clergy  is  essential,  provided  they  largely 
dwell  upon  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  ticket-scalping  business;  also  firom 
leading  merchants,  manufacturers,  editors,  and  other  influential  citizens. 

*'  If  we  could  receive  copies  of  letters  from  the  most  influential  clergymen  and 
merchants  for  publication  in  circular  form  it  would  be  most  beneficial. 

**  The  scalpers  are  here  in  force  and  are  systematically  organizing  a  strong 
opiK)sition." 

(The  force  of  the  **  scalpers  "  consisted  of  two  men,  representative  ticket  brokers. 
One  was  from  Chicago  and  one  from  St.  Louis.  They  were  here  simply  to  pre- 
sent the  case  before  the  committees  of  Congress  and  to  explain  the  business  of 
ticket  brokerage,  of  course,  to  any  members  who  might  be  willing  to  listen  to 
them.) 

[Reading:]  '*  I  trust  that  all  members  of  your  associations  will  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  unless  the  bill  is  passed  in  both  Houses  this  session  it  will  be,  in  our 
opinion,  almost  impossible  to  secure  favorable  action  for  some  years.  ALfter  the 
Close  of  this  session  the  members  then  commence  a  strong  canvass  for  reelection, 
and  unless  the  feeling  is  overwhelmingly  expressed  in  our  favor  they  will  be 
lukewarm  in  order  to  avoid  criticism  from  the  opponents  of  the  measure  in  their 
respective  districts." 

(it  cost  votes,  and,  as  I  explained  in  my  testimony  before,  the  two  notable 
attempte  that  have  been  made  to  pass  this  bill  were  sprung  directly  after  an  elec- 
tion. A  Congressman  then  had  two  years  before  him  anyway,  and  his  constituents 
would  probably  forget  all  about  it  before  the  next  election.) 
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[Reading:]  ''We  would  also  respectfully  request  that  all  general  passenger 
agents,  in  addition  to  the  instructions  given  to  local  agents,  will  thoroughly  can- 
vass the  matter  with  the  traveling  passenger  agents  to  promulgate  this  measure 
throughout  the  country,  securing  whatever  aid  thev  can  with  business  people 
generally,  and  also  to  closely  work  up  the  matter  witn  local  agents. 

''  In  order  to  thoroughly  acquaint  the  traveling  passenger  agents  with  the  bill, 
principles  of  same,  etc.,  we  would  suggest  that  each  general  passenger  agent  call 
nis  force  together  and  advise  them  fully  upon  the  necessity  of  careful  and  effi- 
cient work. 

'*At  some  length  we  have  outlined  the  general  work  reauired,  feeling  assured 
of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  officials  of  the  railroads  throughout  the  United 
States. 

"  Very  truly,  yours,  "  M.  C.  Roach, 

"  Jas.  V.  Mahoney, 

''Bureau  Com." 

Mr.  Blanchard  makes  reference  to  the  business  of  stock  and  merchandise  bro- 
kers, that  they  deal  only  with  principals,  and  that  ticket  brokers  are  independent, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  means  of  regulating  them,  etc.  I  reply:  While 
stock  and  merchandise  brokers  may  originally  deal  with  principals,  do  these 
agents  retain  control  over  the  commodities  they  handle  after  receiving  the  price? 
Railroad  tickets  are  first  purchased,  of  course,  through  authorized  sources;  but 
the  advocates  of  the  antiscalpin^  bill  would  try  to  still  retain  control  over  that 
property  after  it  passes  from  their  hands. 

Me  says  further:  In  order  to  sell  cheaper,  the  brokers  must  get  the  tickets 
cheaper,  and  therefore  it  is  a  violation  of  law,  because  railroads  are  compelled  to 
file  their  rates.  This  arsniment  carries  with  it  the  proposition  that  the  acts  of 
traffic  associations  must  nave  the  sanction  of  law. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  rate-making  power  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  individual  roads.  A  railroad  may  not  even  run  an  excur- 
sion without  the  consent  of  the  passenger  association  of  which  it  is  compelled  to 
be  a  member. 

Therefore,  according  to  his  logic,  when  a  rate  is  made,  that  is  the  law?  The 
man  who  cuts  that  rate  is  a  violator  of  the  law.  ''  The  king  can  do  no  wrong," 
and  we  should  meekly  bow  to  the  dictates  of  rate-making  associations. 

He  says  again  that  '^  every  dollar  they  realize  belongs  to  some  railway  comx>any 
or  passenger  who  has  been  wronged  to  that  extent." 

After  having  received  its  price,  how  can  a  railway  be  wronged?  And  how  can 
a  passenger  be  wronged  who  voluntarily  sells  his  ticket  to  a  broker,  and,  as  an 
almost  invariable  rule,  receiving  more  for  it  than  the  redemption  bureau  would 
allow  him? 

The  method  of  redemption  is  to  deduct  for  the  part  of  a  ticket  used  the  regular 
local  fare  and  return  to  the  passenger  whatever  difference  there  may  be.  I  will 
get  to  that  later,  showing  what  value  the  redemption  bureau  would  be  ordinarily 
to  a  passenger  who  has  a  ticket  he  can  not  use. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  (Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  IV,  p.  623) 
[reading] : 

"  Proceeding  from  these  foundation  principles,  we  oppose  scalping: 

**(a)  Because  its  cessation  means  the  stoppage  of  many  secret,  fraudulent,  and 
ille^l  practices,  which  create  undue,  unreasonable,  and  unauthorized  discrimi- 
nations in  the  passenger  fares  duly  made,  published,  posted,  and  filed  according 
to  law." 

I  reply  that  the  cessation  of  ticket  brokerage  means  the  destruction  of  compe- 
tition. The  broker  in  some  degree  prevents  discrimination  by  the  very  publicity 
of  his  business.  Discriminations  are  going  on  constantly  in  the  offices  of  rail- 
ways. Social  and  political  debts  are  paid  by  passes  and  special-rate  tickets. 
Shippers  and  men  of  influence  are  hourly  favored.  Holders  of  tickets  upon  which 
limits  have  expired,  if  they  have  influence  sufficient,  can  get  an  extension  of  time. 
The  ordinary  passenger,  not  enjoying  these  special  privileges,  has  to  submit  to  the 
regular  rules,  except  for  the  relief  secured  tlurough  the  ofloces  of  ticket  brokers. 

Mr.  Blanchard  further  says  [reading]:  *'(b)  Because  resold  tickets  cut  the  local 
fares  from  the  points  where  they  are  sold,  and  thereby  produce  fares  and  differ- 
ences in  fares  not  intended  or  authorized  by  the  railroads  and  forbidden  by  law. 
To  that  extent  they  create  unjustifiable  preferences  between  persons,  localities, 
and  also  to  trade  bodies,  conventions,  and  other  associations  moving  in  large  num- 
bers, by  extending  the  reduced  fares  granted  to  such  bodies  to  persons  not  entitled 
to  receive  or  use  them." 

Is  this  not  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  public?  After  receiving  its  price,  can  the 
railway  be  improx>erly  injured?  The  law  requires  that  excursion  rates  shall  be 
available  to  the  general  public.    After  selling  tickets  and  providing  accomm,od»- 
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tions,  the  railway  can  not  be  injured  by  A  riding  on  the  ticket  sold  to  B.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  round-tri^  tickets  are  never  questioned  on  the  going  trip.  It  is 
oady  the  return  parts  of  uckets  that  railroads  try  to  repudiate. 

Ihave  in  mind  a  case  that  I  noticed  particularly  on  an  overland  trip  to  CaU- 
f  omia — on  the  return  trip.  The  ticket  collector  on  the  train  came  to  me  in  great 
glee  and  said,  "  I  have  just  made  $15;  I  have  caught  3  *  scalps.' "  **  What  were 
they?"  *  *  Why,"  explained  the  collector,  *  *  there  are  3passengers  on  this  train  that 
have  tickets  mat  I  refused  to  honor  and  have  taken  up,  and  I  get  $5  apiece  for 
such  tickets. " .  * '  What  was  the  matter  with  them ;  were  they  fraudulent?"  *  *  Oh , 
no;  but  they  had  not  been  properly  executed,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and. 
according  to  the  contract,  the  eomi>any  does  not  have  to  accept  them." 

I  look^  up  the  cases,  and  I  found  that  in  every  case  the  tickets  had  been  prop- 
erly purchased;  at  least  the  full  fare  of  the  round-trip  touristrate  had  been  given. 
One  case  in  particular  I  remember.  A  young  man  with  his  sister  had  gone  from 
Minneapolis  to  California,  purchasing  2  round-trip  tickets,  6  months'  tickets,  and 
the  lady  had  signed  the  2  tickets.  The  name  I  have  forgotten.  Gfoing,  the 
tickets  were  not  questioned.  On  the  return  journey  it  was  necessary  for  the  lady  to 
return  first.  She  went  to  the  proper  office  and  signed  her  name  to  both  the  tickets, 
as  she  had  done  when  purchasing  them  originally,  and  they  were  stamped  by  the 
agent.  When,  a'f ew  days  later,  the  brother  took  me  train,  his  ticket  was  refused, 
no  excuse  would  go,  and  his  ticket  was  confiscated  and  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
the  local  fares  from  point  to  point,  and  local  fares  West  are  very  high.  He  was 
not  instructed  how  to  get  his  money.  I  told  him  (when  he  got  to  his  destination, 
if  he  had  money  enough)  how  to  apply  for  a  refund.  In  that  way  the  comx>any 
received  twice  the  fare. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  [reading]:  ''(c)  Because  the  closing  of  unauthorized  bro- 
kers' offices  would  doubtless  stop  the  inducements  now  existing  to  steal,  alter,  forge, 
counterfeit,  or  plug  tickets,  or  issue  tickets  bearing  fictitious  indorsements  as  to 
extensions  of  time,  and  woiild  also  curb  or  prevent  the  sales  of  passes,  advertising, 
editorial,  and  mileage  tickets  by  sellers,  buyers,  and  reissuers.  It  is  also  to  be 
emphasized  that  it  would  substitute  authorized  and  accurate  information  to  the 
traveler,  for  the  false  representations  now  constantly  made  by  brokers  in  order  to 
sell  their  tickets,  in  respect  of  routes,  time,  change  or  cars,  sleeping  cars,  checking 
of  baggage,  connections,  etc.  Recent  tests  show  the  great  extent  to  which  this 
misrepresentation  still  exists. 

"  I  would  like  to  say,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  ticket  offices  of  the 
scalpers  in  New  York  were  visited  recently,  and  in  nearly  all  of  those  visited  untrue 
or  misleading  representations  were  made  in  some  regard  as  to  connections,  time, 
or  some  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  actual  facilities  of  travel." 

There  are  laws  in  every  State  against  stealing  and  forging.  If  the  laws  we  have 
are  not  considered  sufficiently  stringent  to  correct  such  abuses,  we  make  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enacting  of  the  most  stringent  laws  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  already  shown  that  our  association  has  a  standing  offer  of  reward  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  parties  guilty  of  this  particular  variety  of  crime. 

As  to  the  authorized  and  accurate  information,  the  ticket  broker  is  often  better 
qualified  and  is  more  disinterested  in  giving  accurate  information  than  the  author- 
ized agents  of  rival  lines. 

The  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  patrons  are  very  essential  to  his  success. 
He  must  be  obliging  and  truthful  as  a  matter  of  business. 

It  is  a  very  common  experience  in  the  offices  of  brokers  to  have  travelers  who 
are  already  equipped  with  tickets  ask  for  information,  claiming  that  the  regular 
agent  was  either  too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  give  them  attention. 

In  the  commission's  report  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blanchard  the  following 
occurs  Treading]:  "Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  could  you  get  at  such 
information? — ^A,  By  sending  persons  to  the  scaljwrs'  offices  to  ask  if  such  and  such 
lines  m^e  certain  connections,  or  did  this  or  that;  would  such  and  such  tickets  be 
accepted  on  certain  trains,  etc. ;  the  time  of  trains,  number  of  times  transfers  took 
place,  and  information  of  that  general  kind. 

•*  Q.  And  you  know  from  sending  for  that  information?— A.  Yes." 

This  reference  by  Mr.  Blanchard  to  the  spotter  opens  up  a  subject  upon  which 
volumes  could  be  written.  He  is  the  useful  tool  of  the  rate-making  powers  and  the 
tniffic  pools.  A  fair  idea  of  his  methods  and  the  way  that  professional  liars  are 
made  of  people  who  would  prefer  to  be  honest  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
article,  clipi>ed  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  7, 1900  [reading] : 

ON   THE   BCALPEB8'  TRAIL— HOW  THE  BIG  PAfiSENOER  ASSOCIATIONS    BUN    DOWN  ILLEGAL   TRAFFIC  IN 
RAILWAY  TICKETS— MEN  AND  WOMEN  "SPOTTERS"— A  NOVEL  KIND  OF  DETECTIVE  WORK. 

Old  and  new  methods:  In  years  Ronc  by  each  Individual  railroad  company,  when  it  thought  the 
general  passenger  a^ent  of  another  line  was  manipulating  the  market  through  some  friendly  scalper, 
used  to  coast  about  in  a  dilatory  sort  of  way  and  find  out  what  he  could,  and  then  sharp  letters  would 
fly  bock  and  forth  making  accusations  against  competitors,  and  there  the  affair  would  end.    Now  all 
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thlfl  is  changed,  and  the  change  was  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  the  pimnrnror  asBodatloxiB,  two 
of  which,  the  largest  in  the  country,  have  their  headquarters  in  Chicago.  One  ox  these  is  the  Western 
Passenger  Association,  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  lines  running  west  from  Chicago  and  governing 
also  the  roads  reaching  to  the  Southwest  and  Northwest.  The  other  is  the  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, which  controls  the  doings  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  and  also  those  reaching  to  theOhlo  River. 

Keeping  tab  on  the  "  market: "  To  these  organizations,  during  the  past  8  years,  have  been  relegated 
the  duties  of  keeping  tab  on  the  "  market,"  as  the  scalpers  are  designated.  Each  year  the  chairmen 
of  these  two  associations  have  put  into  effect  more  expert  methods  of  spying  out  the  conditions  as 
regards  the  abuse  of  railway  tickets  and  passes,  until  the  brokers  now  freely  admit  that  the  system 
of  espionage  Is  so  strict  that  It  very  seriously  handicaps  their  buidness  and  subjects  them  to  a  large 
loss  annuallv. 

Not  onlvaoes  this  system  of  "testing  the  market"  apply  to  Chicago.  It  Is  so  extensive  that  it 
includes  all  other  cities  and  towns  of  any  importance  where  scalpers  thrive,  and  such  cities  as  Omaha, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  all  places  where  conven- 
tions of  any  Importance  are  held,  arc  as  closely  watched  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  pas- 
senffer  association  as  Is  Clark  street  in  Chicago,  the  hotbed  of  all  ticket  brokers. 

The  "spotters"  employed  for  making  the  tests  are  usually  men  furnished  by  some  one  of  the  pri- 
vate detective  agencies,  and  oftentimes  special  details  of  women  are  asked  for. 

When  the  agents  are  not  from  a  detective  agency,  some  of  the  clerks,  young  men  and  women 
employed  in  the  mileage  bureaus  of  the  associations,  are  sent  out  on  the  street  and  are  Initiated  into 
the  business  unless  they  make  decided  objection  to  the  work. 

Such  tickets  as  are  picked  up  by  the  operators  are  turned  into  the  association's  office,  and  then  the 
chairman  proceeds  to  notify  the  roads  by  which  they  were  Issued  that  a  certain  ticket  of  a  certain 
kind  has  been  found  in  the  street,  and  the  road  is  requested  to  remit  for  its  full  tariff  value.  T^is  is 
in  the  cases  of  editorial  and  half-rate  transportation.  In  the  case  of  passes.  Immense  numbers  of 
which  get  into  the  hands  of  the  brokers,  the  parties  or  concerns  to  whom  thev  were  given  are  simplv 
placed  on  the  so-called  "confidential  list,"  which  means  that  further  courtesies  will  not  be  extendea. 

As  regards  free  transportation  by  the  scalpers,  it  is  said  that  only  a  certain  class  of  the  brokers  will 
handle  this  business,  the  more  reputable  ones  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it 

•  •  *  *  *  •  • 

"Spotters  move  from  city  to  city:"  When  the  operators  have  become  too  well  known  to  continue 
their  work  in  one  field,  they  are  shipped  to  another  city,  and  the  testing  of  the  street  is  taken  up  there. 
En  route  they  are  used  as  so  many  "  spotters  "  on  the  train  conductors,  the  passenger  associations  also 
keeping  In  touch  with  the  transportation  that  is  handled  by  conductors  on  trains. 

A  feature  of  this  testing  the  market  which  perhaps  is  not  generally  known  to  the  public,  and  which 
hits  the  brokers  the  hardest,  Is  the  lifting  of  the  mileage  tickets.  All  such  tickets  bought  up  on  the 
market  are  confiscated  by  the  two  passenger  associations,  and  in  a  year's  time  it  means  an  Immense 
financial  loss  to  the  brokers,  who  are  just  so  much  out  of  pocket,  when  very  severe  tests  of  the  mar- 
ket are  being  made,  the  associations  oftentimes  get  outsiders,  in  the  ruOae  of  traveling  men,  to  help, 
and  In  this  manner  much  mileage  is  secured  from  the  scalpers  which  otherwise  they  would  not  let 
go,  because  of  their  fear  of  the  "spotters." 

This  Innovation  of  recent  vears  put  into  effect  by  the  railroads  has  practically  clipped  the  wings  of 
the  broker  element  and  has  nad  tne  effect  of  driving  many  of  them  out  of  the  business." 

This  shows  a  method  that  is  in  yogne  with  some  of  the  more  unscmpulotis 
roads.  It  is  but  fair  to  sav  that  there  are  railroads  or  managers  of  railroads  who 
are  opposed  to  ns  from  a  business  standpoint,  who  are  too  honorable  to  stoop  to 
sach  methods.  Bnt  with  the  nnscmpulons  the  ticket  broker  is  helpless.  He  pnts 
ont  a  mileage  book  and  has  to  guarantee  it  to  the  passenger;  the  man  may  be  a 
spotter,  and  come  back  with  a  receipt — ^ticket  taken  up  by  the  conductor — all 
lost,  and  the  value  must  necessarily  be  refunded;  and  this  article  says  it  goes  into 
the  treasury  of  the  great  traffic  association  and  causes  annufdly  a  great  loss  to  the 
ticket  broker. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  *'(d)  Because  scalpers  have  induced  some  con- 
ductors not  to  cancel  tickets  taken  up,  in  order  that  they  may  resell  them  in  their 
scalping  offices — and  sometimes  more  than  once — for  their  joint  benefit." 

In  an  experience  of  19  years  I  have  personally  known  of  but  three  or  four  cases 
of  this  kind  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  them  to  the  railroads  interested. 

Mr.  Blanchai'd  says  [reading]:  ^'(e)  Because  they  have  corrupted  clerks  and 
ticket  distributors  in  some  railway  general  offices  by  inducing  them  to  purloin 
and  disx>06e  of  irregularly  issued  tickets  for  a  consideration." 

Such  thin^  have  no  doubt  occurred,  but  if  common  among  brokers  the  spotter 
system  of  railways  would  soon  unearth  the  scandal.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
such  customs  are  at  all  prevalent  in  all  the  information  laid  before  legislative 
bodies  during  the  past  10  years. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
argument  that  is  used  against  ticket  brokers.  In  this  little  x>amphlet  entitled 
Museum  of  Ticket  Scalping  Iniquity,  are  shown  tickets  that  were  some  of  them 
issued  10  years  ago;  photographs  of  the  tickets  showing  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  used — ^by  which  chang^es  were  made,  tickets  plugged,  etc.  In  aU  this 
alleged  evidence  there  is  but  one  smgle  case  where  a  direct  charge  is  made  against  a 
broker ;  but  it  says  *  *  a  scalper  did  so  and  so ;"  *  *  this  was  done  by  a  broker. "  There 
is  only  one  case,  as  I  remember,  where  a  name  is  mentioned,  and  in  that  case  the 
man  was  exonerated  by  the  courts. 

This  pamphlet  came  out  about  two  years  ago,  and  was  issued  by  the  central 
antiscalping  committee,  of  Chicago.  Quite  recently  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  pamphlet,  this  time  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  National 
Association  of  Merchants  and  Travelers  of  Onicago,  has  appeared. 
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It  seems  to  me  a  sinfiplar  thing  that  men  as  shrewd  as  the  passenger  agents  and 
managers  of  railways  snonld  try  to  nse  this  sort  of  thing  as  evidence  before  a  body 
of  men  of  as  high  intelligence  as  United  States  Senators  and  members  of  the 
Honse  of  Representatives,  when  the  pretended  evidence  wonld  not  convict  any 
one  of  wrongdoing  before  a  country  justice  of  the  peace.  Of  coarse  I  can  not 
sa^  that  mine  of  these  si)ecimens  were  used  by  a  ticket  broker,  but  I  know  some- 
thmg  of  the  class  of  men  that  are  employed  by  railroads  to  get  evidence,  and  I 
know  that  these  men  are  entirely  capable  of  making  evidence  if  they  can  not  get 
it  bv  any  other  means. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  charges  that  are  brought  against  ticket  brokers. 
Now,  in  trying  to  combat  these  false  representations,  we  are  absolutely  helpless. 
Statements  will  be  published  in  the  newspapers  that  such  and  such  a  person  was 
defrauded  by  a ' '  scalper;"  his  ticket  was  no  good.  The  name  of  no  broker  is  used, 
and  there  is  no  chance  for  a  libel  suit.  A  year  ago  in  St.  Louis  a  newspaper  came 
out  with  a  very  scathing  article  against  ticket  brokers,  calling  them  rogues  and 
thieves.  Two  or  three  ncket  brokers  in  that  city  brought  suits  for  damages  for 
libel,  but  they  were  thrown  out  of  court  because  the  charge  was  general— no  par- 
ticular x)er8on  had  been  mentioned.  We  have  to  suffer  that  sort  of  i)ersecution 
and  are  helpless. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  *'(/)  Because  many  scali)ers  openie  in  clear 
violation  of  law, notably  in  10  States  wherein  thev  nullifv  the  statutes  thereof." 

This  has  been  replied  to  before,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  recent  cases  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  where  4  hotel  clerks  were  fined  $200  each  for  handling  rail- 
road tickets.  Of  all  the  cities  in  this  great  Union  Philadelphia  is  the  only  one 
where  a  citizen  can  be  fined  in  court  and  rest  under  the  fear  of  imprisonment  for 
the  sale  of  a  railway  ticket.  I  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  these  cases,  but 
from  published  reports  the  onlv  offense  committed  bv  these  young  men  was  that 
of  disiK)8ing  of  tickets  handed  them  by  guests  of  their  hotel,  tne  transactions 
being  greatly  similar  to  the  transaction  illustrated  to  this  commission  by  Presi- 
dent Stickney  when  he  sold  his  ticket  to  Big  John  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Motel  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  **(g)  Because  many  scalping  offices  are  in  the 
nature  of  fences  or  pawnshops,  both  of  which  latter  are  suDject  to  legal  or  police 
regulations  and  examinations,  while  scalpers'  offices,  being  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  another  commodity  escax)e  such  safeguards  against  misuse  and  fraud." 

In  many  of  the  cities  of  this  countrv  ticket  brokers  are  licensed.  This  license 
has  often  been  solicited  and  secured  by  brokers,  who  by  this  means  have  sought 
to  keep  out  undesirable  characters. 

Mr.  jBlanchard  says  [reading]:  '*(h)  Because  the  railroad  companies  are  held 
responsible  for  disturbing  passenger  conditions,  which  they  disapprove,  and  which 
thev  ask  the  aid  of  law  to  effectually  resist  and  prevent." 

If  railroads  contend  that  ticket  brokers  are  responsible  for  disturbing  passenger 
conditions,  hbw  do  thev  account  for  disturbed  conditions  in  freight  traffic  where 
brokers  do  not  operate? 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading] :  **  (t)  Because  scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  and 
reprisals  as  the  best  means  by  which  they  can  procure  the  greatest  number  of 
tickets  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  by  shifting  their  business  from  one  road  to  another 
and  by  worMng  in  conjunction  with  other  unauthorized  or  pliable  agencies,  they 
have  frequently  produced  the  serious  contentions  in  fares  wmch  they  desired." 

The  rate  wars  of  Canada  refute  the  statement  that  brokers  are  responsible  for 
rate  wars.  But  if  rate  wars  are  undesirable,  a  law  could  be  enacted  forbidding 
them. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]  :^^  (k)  Because  when  a  railway  company  decides 
.to  secretly  reduce  one  or  more  classes  of  through  fares,  it  dares  not  do  it  in  its 
own  offices  in  violation  of  the  interstate  act,  of  various  State  statutes,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral tariffs  which  it  has  published,  filed,  and  posted  pursuant  thereto,  but  usually 
avails  of  ticket  scalpers*  offices  to  coUusively  violate  the  act,  a  course  which 
involves  bettor  intending;  lines  in  a  demoralized  scramble  for  business.  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  practice  is  now  even  considerably  resorted  to  by  the  railroads.  It 
has  been  gradufuly  circumscribed,  but  if  sciJping  offices  were  altogether  abolished, 
or  their  authority  required  to  be  made  legal,  it  would  tend  to  the  entire  cessation 
of  these  joint  resources  and  practices." 

The  ticket  broker  offers  to-day  the  only  means  by  which  the  traveling  public 
may  escape  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  great  traffic  associations.  Abolish  him  and 
exactions  would  be  practiced  from  which  there  would  be  no  relief,  at  least  not 
within  the  means  of  the  poor  and  uninformed. 

Mr.  Blanchard  sa^s  [reading]:  **  (/)  Because  scali)ers  afford  no  honest  informa- 
tion or  accommodanons  to  travelers  which  the  railroad  computes  do  not  desire 
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to  extend  to  all  their  patrons  nnder  just  and  nnif  orm  charges  and  rules,  admin- 
istered through  their  authorized  bureaus  of  information  and  redemption,  where 
they  will  return  to  the  holders  of  unused  portions  of  tickets  all  amounts  exceeding 
the  fares  which  duly  accrue  between  the  points  which  the  passenger  actually  trav- 
erses, correct  errors  of  their  agents  in  selling  tickets  as  to  routes,  the  erroneous 
checking  or  losses  of  baggage,  etc.  Even  the  scalpers  must  send  their  patrons  to 
such  ofiSces  for  those  purposes  or  substitute  a  show  of  authority  made  up  often  of 
fraud,  ignorance,  collusion,  dishonesty,  and  depleted  and  unequal  fares.  The  rail- 
road ticket  agents  at  all  points  will  transmit  unused  coupons  to  the  redemption 
bureaus  and  give  all  desired  information." 

In  this  the  gentleman  is  wholly  at  fault.  As  before  explained,  an  element  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  a  broker  is  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  patrons.  As 
to  the  matter  of  redemption,  I  will  answer  that  a  little  later. 

I  think  I  might,  x)erhaps,  illustrate  the  value  of  the  broker  in  saving  the  passen- 
ger from  loss  through  the  undue  exactions  and  iron-clad  rules  of  railroads  by  a 
case  that  occurred  recently  in  my  own  experience.  A  young  man  came  into  the 
office  with  the  return  part  of  a  ticket  to  Dulutb,  Minn.  The  fare  is  $19.25.  He 
asked  me  what  I  would  pay  for  it.  I  inquired  of  him  if  he  was  ^ing  back.  He  said: 
''  Yes;  but  I  want  to  stop  at  Saginaw,  100  miles  north,  and  the  agent  here  in  the 
city  told  me  I  could  not  stop  on  the  ticket."  I  instructed  him  to  go  to  the  district 
passenger  agent  and  ask  for  an  instruction  to  the  agent  at  Saginaw  to  stamp  the 
ticket  when  he  was  ready  to  go  on.  I  advised  him  that  he  could  pay  the  local 
fare,  $2.91 ,  to  Saginaw,  and  in  that  way  he  would  save  his  ticket.  The  ticket  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  some  teachers'  convention,  and  was  good  until  the  9th  of 
January.  It  had  cost  him  the  ordinary  rate  plus  $2.  That  would  be  $21.25.  The 
young  man  came  back  to  the  office  in  a  little  while  and  said  the  passenger  agent 
msisted  that  the  conditions  on  that  ticket  could  not  be  waived;  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  either  return  to  Detroit  to  have  his  ticket  executed  for  the  return 
journey  or  give  up  the  stop  at  Saginaw.  I  told  him  to  leave  the  ticket  at  my 
office,  and  in  case  I  got  a  passenger  to  Duluth  I  would  send  for  him  and  he  could 
go  and  have  the  ticket  stamped  and  executed  by  the  agent  so  my  customer  could 
use  it,  and  when  he  got  ready  to  go  himself  he  could  pay  the  company  the  locaJ 
fare.  He  did  so.  I  realized  $15  for  his  ticket.  I  guaranteed  this  ticket  to  the 
passenger,  who  took  it,  and  as  I  have  not  heard  from  him  no  doubt  he  made  his 
30umey  safely.  The  original  owner  of  the  ticket  paid  re^^ular  fare  to  the  same 
company  when  he  was  ready  to  go.  In  that  transaction  it  seems  to  me  a  ticket 
broker  saved  the  passenger  from  a  loss  that  practically  amounted  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  ticket  and  in  no  way  defrauded  the  railroad  company.  That  is  simply 
an  illustration  of  what  is  going  on  every  day  and  every  hour  all  over  the  United 
States. 

There  is  another  subject  that  may  be  pertinent  in  this  connection.  Some  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  1898  an  edict  went  forth  by  the  railroads  cutting  off  second- 
class  rates  generally  through  the  southwest.  No  correspondjig  t>eduction  was 
made  on  the  first-class  rate.  The  lowest  rate  prior  to  January  1,  1899,  between 
New  Orleans  and  Louisville  was  $13.50;  the  lowest  present  rate,  $19.  I  will  just 
pick  out  a  few  of  these;  there  is  a  long  list  of  them:  The  lowest  rate.  New  Orleans 
to  Kansas  City,  old  rate  $20,  present  rate  $24.35;  Chicago  to  Austin,  Tex.,  former 
rate  $23.75,  present  rate  $32.15;  Washington  to  Waco,  Tex.,  former  rate  $30.90, 
present  rate  $38.30. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  those  first-class  rates  you  are  now  reading? — ^A. 
These  are  the  first-class  rates  at  present,  and  the  only  rates. 

Q.  The  old  first-class  rates  and  the  present? — ^A.  The  old  second-class  and  the 
present  first-class.  The  first-class  rates  have  not  been  changed,  but  the  second- 
class  rate  has  been  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm  an.  )  The  lowest  sum  you  mention  is  the  second-class  rate? — 
A.  It  is  the  old  second-class  rate.  There  is  none  to-day.  There  was  an  average 
difference,  I  think,  of  40  per  cent.  This  order  was  sent  out  by  the  commissioner; 
and,  perhaps  through  oversight,  it  was  not  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  but  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  subject.  It  was  only 
through  brokers  that  the  people  who  wished  to  travel  cheaply  could  get  any  relief. 

This  condition  continued  until  4  days  ago.  I  received  a  wire  dated  January 
14,1901,  from  New  Orleans,  as  follows:  "Owing  to  heavy  brokers' competition 
railroads  yesterday  x>nt  on  sale  second-class  tickets  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  ICansas 
City,  sixteen  fifty,  twelve  fifty,  fifteen  fifty,  a  reduction  about  fifty  per  cent."  And 
by  letter  of  same  date:  "Am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  railroad  companies  out 
of  N.  O.,  owing  to  the  brokers  selling  so  many  second-class  passengers  to  North- 
em  points  via  round-about  routes  and  at  reduced  rates,  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  their  second-class  rates  to  Northern  points  as  follows:  Former  rate  to 
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Chicago,  $28,  now^  rates  for  second-class  passengers  are  $16.50;  St.  Lonis,  reduced 
from  $18  to  $12.50;  Kansas  City,  from  $24.35  to  $15.50.  In  addition  they  have 
been  conipelled  to  place  on  sale  at  reduced  rates  purty  tickets  to  various  Northern 
points.    These  reduced  rates  went  into  effecf  yesterday,  Jan.  13th." 

This  I  simply  use  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  ticket  brokers  are  an  advan^ 
tage  to  the  public,  frequently  bringing  about  reductions  in  railroad  rates. 

(After  a  recess  of  one  hour  the  commission  resumed  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Linden- 
berger,  as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  In  speaking  of  this  order  taking  off  the  second-class  rate  South 
I  omitted  to  sneak  of  the  circular  that  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson, 
chairman  of  tne  Central  Passenger  Association.  I  would  like  to  submit  it  and 
allow  it  to  go  into  the  evidence  in  the  proper  place.    The  order  was  as  follows: 

[Centntl   Passenger   Association,  oflSce  of  the  commissioner,  eighth  floor  Monadnock  Building, 

F.  G.  Donald,  commissioner.    Gerrit  Fort,  secretary.] 

Chicago,  III.,  December  ff,  1S8S. 
[Circular  Letter  No.  1090.] 

To  the  Members  qf  the  Central  Pauenger  Aasodation. 

Dkar  Sirs:  The  subjoined  communication  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  information. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  C.  Donald,  Oommittioner. 

[File  8796.] 

SOUTHRASTEBN  PASSENGBR  ASSOCIATION, 

AOarUa,  December  19, 189S. 

STANDARD  RATES— WITHDRAWAL  SBOOND-CLAflS  FARES. 

B.  D.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  16,  we  beg  to  state  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  southeastern  lines,  held  at  Cincinnati,  December  15  and  16,  it  was  arranged  to  cancel  all  second- 
class  fares  from  this  territory  to  Buffalo,  Chicago,  CouncU  Bluffs,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Deming,  and 
intermediate  points,  as  well  as  to  points  basing  thereon,  to  take  effect  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
This  will  only  leave  in  effect  second-class  fares  from  the  southeast  to  eastern  cities  and  Viiginia 
points  to  Montana  and  Pacific  coast  points,  and  to  points  in  Mexico;  also  to  a  few  points  beyond  St. 
Paul,  basing  thereon.  Second-class  fares  t)etween  the  South  and  Virginia  cities,  including  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  may  possibly  be  withdrawn  later  on,  as  this  subject  is  listed  for  consideration  at  next 
meeting  of  the  conference  committee  of  this  association. 

very  respectfully,  Joseph  Richardson,  Chairman. 

(Copy  to  F.  C.  Donald,  esq. ) 

T  made  an  illustration  of  the  redemption  value  of  a  Duluth  ticket  and  explained 
how  the  broker  came  to  the  relief  of  the  passenger.  There  is  another  oppressive 
rule  practiced  by  most  of  the  railroads.  ^Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  limited 
ticket  may  be  good  to  stop  at  certain  x>oints—  junction  points  and  ends  of  cou- 
pons— there  is  a  rule  that  baggage  can  only  be  checked  to  the  destination  of  the 
ticket.  For  instance,  if  a  passenger  in  New  York  buys  a  Chicago  ticket,  while 
his  ticket  may  x>ermit  of  his  stopping  at  Detroit,  they  will  not  check  his  baggage 
to  Detroit  but  will  check  it  through  to  Chicago.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  a 
passenger  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Detroit  and  wanted  his  baggage.  The  railroad 
company  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  in  order  to  get  it  the  passenger  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  excess  rate  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  the  same  as  though  the  bag- 
gage had  been  carried  to  Chicago  by  tiie  railroad  companv  and  then  transported 
back  again.  The  excess  rate,  being  about  12  per  cent  of  the  regular  passenger 
fare,  amounts  to  about  $1  per  100  pounds.  I  have  known  passengers  to  be 
mulcted  out  of  $1  or  $2  just  to  gpt  their  bagjgage.  In  some  cases  the  companies 
have  required  the  surrender  of  the  balance  of  the  ticket — ^take  it  away  from  the 
passenger  before  the^  would  give  him  his  baggage.  I  have  known  that  to  be 
done.  For  instance,  in  California  at  all  eastern  points  you  can  get  a  ticket  to  Los 
Angeles  via  San  Francisco,  or  to  San  Francisco  via  Los  Angeles  at  the  same  price  as 
to  go  to  either  point  direct.  A  passenger  with  baggage  checked  to  'Frisco  may 
want  to  discontinue  his  journey  and  get  his  baggage  at  Los  Angeles.  The  com- 
pany confiscates  the  ticket,  although  they  may  not  have  carried  the  baggage  or 
the  passenger  1  mile,  and  are  paid  their  proportion  of  the  through  rate  by  the 
companv  issuing  the  ticket.    Tne  fare  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  is  $15. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  ^'(m)  Railway  companies  sometimes  decline  to 
issue  reduced-fare  tickets  of  such  forms  as  are  easily  manipulated^  because  of  the 
certainty  that  scalping  will  ensue  and  thus  unduly  extend  the  privilege  granted 
to  unauthorized  users  of  such  tickets.  The  same  fear  actuates  some  comx>anies 
to  impose  conditions  upon  the  faces  of  their  special  tickets  and  limit  their  dura- 
tions of  sale  and  use,  whereas,  if  scali)ers'  offices  were  abolished,  they  could 
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safely  dispense  with  such  safegaardB,  because  the  bona  fide  passenger  would  not 
use  the  methods,  misrepresentation,  or  abases  which  8cali)ers  practice." 

I  say  in  reply  to  that  that  railways  shonld  not  issue  tickets  upon  which  they  are 
unwilling  to  carry  the  holder  of  theTicket.  Having  fixed  the  price,  sold  the  ticket, 
and  provided  for  the  transportation  of  a  certain  number  of  passen^rs,  they  should 
carry  out  the  arrangement  irrespective  as  to  what  particular  individual  holds  the 
ticket. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  ^'  (n)  The  cessation  of  scalping  would  in  no 
wise  lessen  the  public  facilities,  because  each  company  could  retain  the  services 
of  an  exx)erienced  scalper  by  conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent, 
and  regulate  him  thereafter  by  the  rules  which  govern  their  own  agents." 

This  is  an  acknowledfl;ment  that  experienced  ''  8cali)ers  "  are  a  recog^nized  ben- 
efit to  the  traveling  public.  But  if  the  broker  was  regulated  by  the  rules  of  ^e 
comlnne  he  would  be  quickly  robbed  of  the  very  attributes  that  now  make  him  a 
public  convenience. 

If  it  seems  desirable  that  some  powerful  influence  should  control  ticket  sellers 
I  suggest  that  they  be  licensed  by  the  Gk)vemment.  Let  the  requirements  be  as' 
strict  as  vou  choose,  so  that  every  seller  of  tickets  mustpass  the  same  examina- 
tion and  De  subject  to  the  same  Government  control.  Tnis  would  be  something 
very  much  to  be  desired  by  reputable  ticket  brokers,  and  especially  by  members 
of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association.  We  do  not  want  a  license  issued 
by  the  railroads  and  subject  to  their  rules,  but  by  the  Government,  and  let  the 
supervision  be  over  all  men  who  sell  tickets,  railroads  as  well  as  brokers.  If  a 
man  then  violated  the  law  his  license  could  be  withdrawn,  and  his  career  as  a 
ticket  man  would  end. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  Treading]:  "  (o)  There  are  two  organized  bodies  of  scalp- 
ers— ^the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers' 
Association.  They  have  their  directors,  officers,  agents,  rules  and  regulations, 
they  discuss  and  decide  some  question  of  cut  fares,  and  they  adopt  resolutions  and 
deal  with  the  property  of  others  in  which  they  have  no  direct  interest,  while  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ri^road  can  not 
adopt  counter  agreements  without  violating  its  decisions. 

''Moreover,  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
not  reach  scali)ers' fares  or  practices,  because  they  hold  the  railways  accountable. 
Furthermore,  the  fares  of  the  railway  companies  proper  can  only  be  changed  by 
3  days'  notice  as  to  reductions  and  10  days'  notice  as  to  advances,  while  the  scalpers 
can  change  them  either  way,  daily  or  hourly.  In  this  way  a  railway  company, 
acting  with  a  scalper,  can  also  change  the  fares  and  evade  the  law.  There  is  a 
manifest  injustice  in  all  this  which  could  and  should  be  corrected  by  appropriate 
national  legislation." 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  broker  filing  rates.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  should  this 
be  required,  the  law  would  be  equally  as  well  obeyed  as  is  the  law  relating  to  inter- 
state commerce  by  the  average  railroad. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(p.)  Another  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  has 
not  been  sufficiently  urged  upon  public  attention.  If  a  passenger  purchasing 
a  through  ticket  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  required  or  desires  to  oiscontinue 
his  journey  at  Buffalo,  the  unused  coux)on  west  oi  Buffalo  will  be  redeemed  by 
the  issuing  com^ny  or  its  unused  connection.  If  he  take^  the  same  unused  coupon 
to  a  scalper  he  is  offered  by  him  less  for  the  ticket  i^om  Buffalo  to  Chicago  than 
the  railway  would  redeem  it  for.  His  fare  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  would, 
therefore,  be  more  than  its  due  amount  to  the  extent  that  he  received  less  than 
his  remaining  coupon  was  worth.  Against  this  the  |>urchasin^  passenger  west  of 
Buffalo  may  get  a  ticket  under  the  legEd  fare,  but  he  is  not  entitled  by  mw  to  that 
preference,  in  this  way  we  answer  the  loudly  vaunted  public  advantages  of 
brokers,  and  venture  the  further  assertion  that  if  scalping  was  abolished  the  aver- 
age fares  jyaid  by  x^assengers  would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its 
continuance." 

Mr.  Blanchard  is  evidently  misinformed.  The  passenger,  in  any  event,  has  the 
option  of  patronizing  the  redemption  bureau  or  the  broker,  as  his  inclination  or 
the  state  of  his  finances  will  permit. 

I  think  he  is  rather  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  an  illustration.  Take  the  ticket 
mentioned.  The  through  rate,  first  class,  from  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Buffalo  is 
$17;  the  che«>est  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  $8.  If  the  passenger  after 
reaching  Buffalo  was  to  send  in  his  ticket  for  redemption  to  the  railroad  company 
they  would  deduct  from  the  $17  the  tariff  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  which  is  $8, 
and  refund  him  $9.  The  lowest  first-class  fare  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  or 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  is  $12.  There  is  a  difference  betw^n  the  price  the  rail- 
road company  would  pay  him  for  his  ticket  and  the  reg^ular  price  of  the  ticket  of 
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$3.  The  passenger  holdine  that  ticket,  for  which  the  railroad  company  wonld  pay 
him  |9,  would  l^ve  little  difficulty  in  selling  it  to  a  broker  for  $10;  the  broker  in 
torn  would  sell  it  to  a  customer  for  $11.  The  broker  would  make  a  dollar,  he 
would  save  his  customer  a  dollar,  and  the  original  purchaser  of  the  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  would  have  saved  a  dollar  over  the  tariff  rate  in  his  trip  to 
Buffalo. 

I  have  a  number  of  tickets  here  that  I  picked  out  of  my  own  stock  that  will 
probably  serve  to  illustrate  this  redemption  feature  [exhibiting  tickets] . 

Here  is  a  ticket  issued  originally  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  It  comes  in  very 
nearly  like  this  illustration  that  Mr.  Blanchard  attempted  on  the  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  This  is  a  second-class  ticket.  The  through  rate  on  that 
ticket  was  $17  from  liew  York  to  Chicago,  and  the  rate  for  a  similar  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Detroit  was  $13.  When  the  passenger  gets  to  Detroit  he  would 
then  have  $4  invested  in  Ms  ticket.  The  lowest  tariff  rate  between  Detroit  and 
Chicago  is  $7.75.  Should  the  passenger  send  that  ticket  in  to  the  company  for 
redemption,  the  most  that  he  could  ^et,  after  going  through  the  necessarily  slow 
methods  of  railroads  in  redeeming  tickets,  would  be  $4.  Ii  that  ticket  is  good  for 
one  day,  in  the  hands  of  any  broker  in  Detroit  it  is  worth  $5.50.  The  passenger 
thus  saves  $1.50  by  buying  that  through  ticket  and  selling  it  at  Detroit.  The 
broker  could  sell  it  for  an  advance  of  a  dollar  and  thus  make  a  dollar;  and  the 
passenger  buying  it  of  the  broker  would  save  $1.25,  if  the  broker  sold  it,  as  they 
usually  do,  for  $6.50,  after  paying  $5.50. 

Here  is  a  ticket  issued  in  Kansas  City  for  New  York.  This  part  of  the  coupon 
reads  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  It  has  been  used  to  Buffalo.  The  through  fare 
was  $29.50;  the  fare  over  the  same  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Buffalo  was  $25.50; 
the  redemption  value  of  that  ticket  is  $4.  The  regular  fare  is  $8.  Any  broker  in 
Buffalo,  if  that  ticket  was  good  in  his  hands  a  day,  would  pay  at  least  $6.50  and 
he  could  resell  it  for  $7  or  $7.50— cut  the  rate,  and  make  something  for  himself 
and  customer,  and  the  railway  company  gets  the  through  tariff. 

Here  is  a  second-class  ticket  from  Chicc^^o  to  Buffalo.  The  through  fare  is 
$9.50.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  is  $7.75.  There  is  no  second-class  rate 
between  Chicago  and  Detroit.  The  rate  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  second  class,  is 
$5.  The  through  rate  is  $9.50  instead  of  the  added  fares  of  $5  and  $7.75.  The 
passenger,  in  buying  this  ticket  in  Chicago  and  riding  to  Detroit  and  then  sending 
it  in  for  redemption,  would  get  the  difference  between  $7.75  and  $9.50,  which 
would  be  $1.75.  The  reg^ular  second-class  fare  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  is  $5. 
Now,  between  the  broker  and  the  two  x>assenger8  there  is  the  difference  between 
$5  and  $1.75  to  be  divided. 

Here  are  quite  a  number  of  tickets  that  will  serve  further  as  illustrations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  those  dead  tickets? — A.  Yes;  they  are  dead  tickets. 
I  suppose  thev  are  very  dead  now,  because  they  can  not  be  sent  in  for  redemption. 
Here  is  a  ticket  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Detroit  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Now,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  passengers  coming  from  some  East- 
ern point,  en  route  for  Grand  Kapidjs,  get  into  Detroit  on  Sunday.  Except  in  the 
summer  time,  when  there  are  excursion  trains,  there  are  no  trains  on  that  line  on 
Sunday.  There  are  three  r^ular  lines  between  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids.  Only 
one  nms  a  Sunday  train.  The  passenger  gets  into  Detroit  on  Sunday.  There  is 
no  train  on  the  line  for  which  he  holds  a  ticket  by  which  he  can  go  to  Grand 
Rapids;  his  business  requires  him  to  be  there.  If  this  antiscalping  bill  was  a  law, 
he  could  hold  his  ticket  and  send  it  in  for  redemption  and  get  the  redemption 
value  inside  of  30  days.  But  if  he  happens  to  be  short  of  money  and  wants  to 
make  an  exchange,  or  does  not  want  to  go  through  the  red-tape  routine,  he  takes 
it  into  a  broker's  office  and  trades  it  for  a  ticket  good  on  a  train  leaving  that  day. 
That  is  a  very  ordinary  circumstance,  and  I  presume  similar  cases  hapx>en  con- 
stantly in  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Union. 

I  have  here  quite  a  large  number  of  excursion  tickets  that  have  no  redemption 
value.  Here  is  a  ticket  from  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor;  it  is  good  for  a  stated  time 
and  is  printed  '*Not  transferable."  If  an  anti8cali)ing  law  were  passed — that  is, 
the  law  as  it  has  been  offered  here  in  Congress — ^this  ticket  woula  be  absolutely 
valueless. 

The  bill  states,  as  a  kind  of  son  to  the  public,  that  the  purchaser  of  a  transfer- 
able ticket  which  he  is  using  in  tne  prosecution  of  a  journey  may  sell  that  ticket 
to  another  person  who  will  use  it  in  the  prosecution  of  the  journey.  Now,  all 
that  railroara  comi)anies  would  have  to  do  to  make  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  do  that 
would  be  to  print  **Not  transferable"  on  the  ticket,  as  is  done  in  this  case.  I 
believe  that  feature  alone  would  make  the  law  unconstitutionfid,  because  it  puts 
it  within  the  power  of  the  railroad  company  to  make  an  act  criminal  or  not, 
depending  simply  on  the  way  they  print  the  ticket. 
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Here  are  excnrsion  tickets  from  Detroit  to  Lansing,  Detroit  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Detroit  to  Kalamazoo;  they  are  sold  on  special  occasions.  The  round- trip  rate 
is  less  than  the  tariff  one  way;  they  have,  therefore,  no  redemption  value.  If  it 
should  be  unlawful  to  sell  these  tickets  the  railroad  companies  would  get  pay  for 
services  which  they  never  render.  They  would  carry  a  certain  number  of  persons 
one  way  and  refuse  to  carry  an  equal  number  back. 

Here  are  commutation  tickets  good  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  sold  in  lots  of  10 
tickets  in  competition  with  the  electric  lines.  These  come  in  blocks  of  10  at  25 
cents,  and  are  good  detached;  the  local  fare  is  78  cents.  If  we  had  an  antdscalping 
law  the  act  of  any  individual  passenger  or  broker  selling  one  of  those  tickete  to 
another  individual  would  be  criminal.  The  selling  of  a  ticket  that  cost  25  cents 
could  subject  him  to  punishment  not  to  exceed  $1,000  fine  and  a  year  in  jail. 
Should  he  steal  a  ticket  the  penalty  would  merely  be  for  petty  larcen^r.  Similar 
cases  with  relation  to  commutation  tickets  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Here  is  a  ticket  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Detroit  to  (Quebec,  issued  on  the 
14th  of  October  and  good  to  the  22d.  It  bears  the  printed  statement,  *'  Not 
transferable;"  no  name  appears  on  the  ticket;  it  does  not  show  to  what  individual 
issued.  The  ticket  was  sold  for  one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  The  regular  fare  is 
$18;  redemption  value,  nothing.  ' 

There  are  any  quantity  of  tickets  here  that  are  good  in  the  hands  of  any  passen- 
ger, but  yet  have  no  redemption  value. 

In  case  brokers  were  not  allowed  to  handle  tickets  of  this  character,  I  do  not 
know  as  it  would  be  proper  to  call  it  a  saving,  but  the  gain  to  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  would  amount  to  a  sum  that  I  would  hardly  dare  to  compute.  I 
believe  it  would  run  into  the  millions  annually.  Of  course  the  ticket  brokers  do 
not  and  can  not  in  all  cases  make  this  saving  to  the  people  by  using  all  these 
tickets,  but  thev  do  to  an  extent  that  is  very  important  to  the  trayeling  public. 

We  had  at  one  time  a  State  law  in  Michigan  requiring  railroads  to  issue  a  fam- 
ily mileage  ticket.  The  ticket  was  printed  with  the  usual  restrictions,  and  in 
large  letters  the  State  laws  of  Michigan  were  referred  to— the  nontransferability 
of  the  ticket — ^that  the  conductor  would  take  it  up  and  collect  fare,  etc.,  if  offered 
by  other  than  the  original  purchaser.  A  prominent  passenger  agent  in  that  State, 
desiring  to  increase  the  ti-avel on  his  road,  put  these  tickets  in  largequan titles 
into  the  hands  of  brokers  and  guaranteed  them  against  question,  we  worked 
amicably  for  some  time.  But  suddenly  the  passenger  agent  changed  his  mind  and 
issued  orders  to  his  conductors,  and  a  gi-eat  many  of  these  books  which  we  had  a 
right  to  assume  had  been  bought  under  that  understanding  were  taken  up.  For 
books  costing  $20  I  got  in  some  cases  no  more  than  a  ride  of  100  miles — $2 — and 
the  loss  to  me  was  $18.  There  was  no  recourse  unless  we  went  into  court  and 
established  the  circumstances,  and  that  does  not  pay.  Ticket  brokers  are  long- 
suffering.  They  can  not  afford  to  quarrel,  because  it  interferes  with  future 
business,  not  only  with  the  railroad  in  question  but  with  any  other  railroad  that 
they  may  deal  with.    This  is  perhaps  enough  to  illustrate  the  idea. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  ''(q)  The  i)ayment  of  commissions  by  railroad 
companies  is  an  inciting  cause  to  the  continuance  of  scalping,  because  such  com- 
missions are  often  divided  between  scalper  and  passenger.  The  payment  of  com- 
missions is  justly  chargeable  upon  the  railways.  Therefore  I  think  that  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  one  should  go  the  stoppage  of  the  other,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  either  or  both  of  the  evils  may  prevent,  in  some  instances,  open  and  uni- 
form reductions  of  fare  more  nearly  to  the  net  basis  received  out  of  the  fares  from 
which  commissions  and  scalping  must  be  deducted  before  the  real  or  true  fares 
are  ascertained." 

When  a  railway  pays  a  commission  for  the  sale  of  a  ticket  it  necessarily  agrees 
to  accept  a  net  rate  for  the  ticket,  and  can  not  be  defrauded  if  the  ticket  is  sold 
for  any  amount  above  the  net  price.  Should  an  antiscalping  law  be  passed,  an 
agent  with  authority  from  a  transportation  company  would  not  be  subject  to 
punishment  for  doing  any  of  the  acts  complained  of  by  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(r)  I  believe  you  would  promptly  advocate 
our  view  if  corresponding  brokerage  offices  were  opened  throughout  the  country 
for  scalping  freight  rates  through  advancing,  reducing,  manipulating,  and  secretly 
and  fraudulently  altering  them  for  the  benefit  of  some  shippers  by  persons  utterly 
unauthorized  to  deal  with  such  values  and  bills  of  lading.  Yet  I  know  of  no  act 
or  justification  in  the  scalping  of  tickets  and  fares  which  would  not  with  equal 
justice  warrant  similar  scalping  in  freight  rates  and  bills  of  lading.*' 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  he  knew  of  no  justification  in  the  scalping 
of  passenger  tickets  that  could  not  apply  to  freight  rates,  I  think  I  entirely  agree 
witn  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  would  5)e  greatly  to  the  interest*  of  the  people 
who  pay  nreight  rates  if  there  were  brokers  in  that  line.    The  average  shipper 
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would  gladly  welcome  some  method  of  evading  the  often  arbitrary  and  excessive 
rates  extorted  from  freight  shipj^rs.  I  believe  the  ticket  broker  has  been  a  use- 
ful factor  in  correcting  abuses  in  passenger  traffic,  and  if  the  same  conditions 
could  obtain  in  freight,  a  great  many  of  the  abuses  that  are  now  so  patent,  and 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  that  has  been  heard  by  this  commission, 
could  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  ^'  (a)  I  leave  to  counsel  the  leading  arguments 
growing  out  of  various  decisions  pro  and  con,  some  of  them  recent,  ux)on  this 
subject.  I  am,  however,  qualified  to  discuss  it  by  the  statement  that  if  that  law 
is  best  which  is  expressive  of  the  highest  justice,  then  an  act  should  be  passed  in 
this  resist  which  will  secure  for  the  mutual,  personal,  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  citizen  and  carrier  the  observance  of  reciprocal  justice,  right,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  I  also  leave  in  their  more  competent  hands  the  questions  of 
legislative  passes." 

1^0 w,  as  to  the  legal  arguments  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York.  It  took  the  position  that  the  business  of  ticket 
brokerage  was  oeneflcial  and  that  any  act  prohibiting  it  was  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  that  decision  is  to  be 
printed  in  full  in  Mr.  Lindenberger's  testimony.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
should  have  it  in  that  shape. 

Mr.  A.  L  Harris.  If  there  are  no  objections,  that  will  be  done. 

ANTISCALPINO   BILL  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Opinion  of  the  court  (^appeals  of  New  York,  decided  November  tt,  2898. 

[The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex  rel.  Geoive  Tyroler,  appellant,  v.  The  Warden  of  the  City 
Prison  of  the  City  of  New  York,  respondent.    (Decided  November  22, 1898.)] 

Appeal  from  an  order  of  the  appellate  division,  first  department,  affirming  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice 
lAwrence  dismissing  relator's  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  remanding  him  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  defendant. 

The  relai^or  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  United  States,  and  immediately  prior  to 
his  arresit.  and  for  several  years  before  that  time,  had  been  engaged  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
business  of  selling,  and  offering  for  sale,  and  procuring  tickets,  giving,  and  purporting  to  give,  the 
right  to  a  passage  and  conveyance  on  vessels  and  railway  trains. 

He  is  charged  with  having  received  the  sum  of  96.30  as  a  consideration  for  a  passage  or  conveyance 
upon  a  ferryboat,  train,  and  vessel  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  a  ticket  giving  the  absolute  right  of  passage  and  conveyance  upon  such  ferrvboat, 
train,  and  vessel,  he  not  being  at  the  time  an  authorized  agent  of  the  owners  or  consignees  of  such 
vessel,  or  of  the  company  running  such  train.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  relator  did  not  come  into 
the  pomeseion  of  the  tickets  lawfully  and  by  purchase  from  the  transportation  companies  issuing 
them. 

The  relator  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  demanded  his  discharge  from  the  custody  of  the 
defendant  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  1897  (Ch.  506)  violated  certain  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ana  was  therefore  void. 

The  special  term  made  its  order  dismissing  the  writ  and  remanded  the  relator. 

The  appellate  division  affirmed  that  order. 

Samuel  Untermyer  for  appellant. 

Asa  Bird  Qordiner  and  James  D.  McClelland  for  respondent. 

Parker,  Ch.  J.:  The  statute  that  appellant  insists  is  in  derogation  of  the  limitation  placed  upon 
the  legislative  power  by  the  people,  tnrough  the  constitution  oi  the  State,  retids  as  follows: 

"  Section  1.  The  Penal  Code  is  herebv  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section,  to  be  known 
as  section  615,  to  read  as  follows:  '  Sec.  6i5.  Sale  of  passage  tickets  on  vessels  and  railroads  forbidden, 
except  by  agents  specially  authorized.' 

"No  person  shall  issue  or  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  any  passage  ticket,  or  an  instrument  giving  or  pur- 
porting to  give  any  right,  either  absolutely  or  upon  any  condition  of  contingency,  to  a  passage  or 
conveyance  upon  any  vessel  or  railway  train,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  in  any  vessel,  unless  he  isan 
authorized  agent  of  the  owners  or  consignees  of  such  vessel,  or  of  the  company  running  such  train, 
except  as  allowed  by  sections  618  and  622:  and  no  person  is  deemed  an  authorized  a^ent  of  such  own- 
ers, consignees,  or  company,  within  the  meaning  of  the  chapter,  unless  he  has  received  authoritv  in 
writing  therefor,  specifying  the  name  of  the  company,  .ine,  vessel,  or  railway  for  which  he  is  author- 
ized to  act  as  agent,  and  the  city.  town,  or  village,  together  with  the  street  and  street  number,  in 
whifh  his  office  is  kept,  for  the  sale  of  tickets. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  616  of  the  Penal  Code  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  'Sec.  616.  Sale 
by  authorized  agents  restricted.  No  person,  except  osallowed  in  section  622,  shall  ask,  take,  or  receive 
anv  money  or  valuable  thing  as  a  consideration  for  any  passage  or  conveyance  upon  an v  vessel  or 
railway  train,  or  for  the  procurement  of  any  ticket  or  instrument  giving  or  purporting  to  give  a  rieht, 
either  absolutely  or  upon  a  condition  or  contingency,  to  r  passage  or  conveyance  upon  a  vessel  or 
railway  train,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  on  a  vessel,  unless  he  isan  authorized  agent  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  section:  nor  shall  any  person,  as  such  agent,  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  any  such  ticket, 
instrument,  berth,  or  statenmm,  or  ask,  take  or  receive  any  consideration  for  any  such  passage,  con- 
veyance, berth,  or  stateroom,  except  at  the  office  designated  in  his  appointment,  nor  until  he  has  been 
authorized  to  act  as  such  agent  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  section,  nor  for  a  sum  exceeding 
the  price  charged  at  the  time  of  such  sale  by  the  company,  owners,  or  consignees  of  the  vessel  or 
railway  mentioned  in  the  ticket. 

"Nothing  in  this  section  or  chapter  contained  shall  prevent  the  properly  authorized  agent  of  any 
transportation  company  from  purchasing  from  the  properly  authorized  agent  of  any  other  transpor- 
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tation  company  a  ticket  for  a  passenger  to  whom  he  may  sell  a  ticket  to  travel  over  any  part  of  the 
line  for  which  he  is  the  properly  authorized  agent,  ho  as  to  enable  such  passenger  to  travel  to  the 
place  or  junction  from  which  his  ticket  shall  read.' " 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  section  relates  to  the  redemption  of  tickets  purchased  from  an  author- 
ized agent  of  a  railway  company,  under  certain  contingencies,  and  within  certain  periods  of  time, 
and  is  not  in  any  wise  involved  in  this  appeal. 

Having  observed  how  the  statute  reads,  it  will  be  well  next  to  analyze  it  and  see  if  we  can  And  out 
what  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  and  is  in  fact  accomplished  by  the  phraseology  of  the  statute, 
in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  the  statute  is  in  contravention  of  any  of  the  rights  secured  by 
the  Constitution  to  tne  citizen.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  it  aoes  not  prohibit  the  sale 
of  tickets  absolutely,  nor  does  it  limit  to  the  particular  transportation  company  over  whose  route  he 
desires  to  be  conveyed  the  right  to  sell  tickets  to  the  traveler. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  last  assertion  is  in  conflict  with  the  position  taken  by  the  learned 
judge  who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  division;  for  he  assumes  that  as  only  persons  appointed 
agents  can  sell,  the  effect  of  the  provision  is  that  a  corporation  "shall  only  sell  through  its  agents  and 
is  merely  a  declaration  that  the  corporation  itself  was  to  sell  its  tickets." 

The  firet  section  and  the  first  part  of  the  second  section  do  restrict  the  sale  of  passage  tickets  to 
agents  specially  authorized  by  transportation  companies,  and  if  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  statute 
upon  the  subject  it  would  bear  the  construction  put  upon  it  that  its  only  effect  is  to  confine  the  right 
to  sell  paasage  tickets  of  a  corporation  to  that  corporation  itself,  which  can  act  only  through  agents; 
but  between  the  opening  and  the  closing  sentences  of  the  second  section  may  be  found  the  following: 

"Nothing  in  this  section  or  chapter  contained  shall  prevent  the  properly  authorized  agent  of  any 
transportation  company  from  purchasing  from  the  properly  authonzed  agent  of  any  other  transpor- 
tation company  a  ticket  for  a  (xassenffer  to  whom  ne  may  sell  a  ticket  to  travel  over  any  part  of  the 
line  for  which  he  is  the  properly  authorized  agent,  so  as  to  enable  such  passenger  to  travel  to  the 
place  or  junction  from  which  his  ticket  shall  read." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  moment  a  man  becomes  the  agent  of  a  transportation  company  he  is  by  that 
designation  authorized  to  ouy  tickets  of  any  other  transportation  company  In  the  United  States  or 
the  world,  and  may  sell  such  tickets  to  any  person  who  applies  for  them.  In  the  sale  of  tickets  of 
the  various  transportation  companies,  other  than  those  of  the  company  of  which  he  is  an  agent,  he 
necessarily  acts  as  a  broker.  He  can  buy  the  tickets  and  sell  them  again,  making  a  profit  that  may 
perhaps  depend  more  or  less  on  the  degree  of  competition  between  railroads  In  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Gleany,  the  agent  of  a  transportation  company,  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  tickets  of  foreign  cor- 
porations, is  not  engaged  in  selling  the  passage  tickets  of  the  transportation  company  appointing  him. 
It  is  not  the  sale  of  the  tickets  of  nis  principal  alone  that  the  agent  is  thus  engaged  In,  but  when  a 
transportation  company  appoints  an  agent  to  sell  its  tickets,  then  the  State,  by  this  statute,  steps  In 
and  attempts  to  clothe  him  with  the  power  which  it  takes  from  all  other  citizens  to  deal  in  the  tickets 
of  as  many  other  transportation  companies  as  he  may  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with. 

This  leads  us  to  note  another  interesting  feature  of  this  remarkable  statute.  The  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  passage  tickets  is  not  abolished;  it  is  only  condemned  where  the  seller  has  not  authority  from 
some  one  of  the  transportation  companies  to  act  as  its  agent.  It  has  happened  before  that  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  the  lawmaRing  power  has  provided  for  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  applicants  possessed  suitable  qualifications  as  to  character,  intelligence,  and 
financial  responsibility  to  fill  certain  positions  of  trust  or  to  engage  in  a  business  which  znlght  prove 
dangerous  to  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a  person  either  incompetent  or  of  bad  character;  but  in  no 
instance  has  it  conferred  a  general  and  unlimited  power  of  appointment  upon  a  class  of  persons  or 
corporations  wholly  unconnected  with  the  State  government. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  there  was  such  a  situation  as  would  have  justified  an  enactment  placing 
some  restrictions  upon  those  engaged  in  the  selling  of  passage  tickets  and  prescribing  penalties  by 
way  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for  those  who  should  break  over  such  restraints.  Our  excise  legislation 
affords  an  illustration.  By  its  provisions  all  are  permitted  to  sell  liquor  within  certain  limitations 
that  apply  to  all  citizens  alike,  and  for  the  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  traffic  are  provided  cer- 
tain penalties  that  are  expected  to  assure  to  the  public  some  measure  of  protection  from  nonlawabld- 
Ing  citizens  engaged  in  the  bu.<<incss. 

But  this  act  mmply  turns  over  to  the  tran.sportation  companies  the  selection  of  those  who  are  here- 
after to  be  permitted  to  sell  ticket^.  It  imposes  no  restraints  whatever  upon  the  appointing  power, 
nor  upon  the  agent  selected,  other  than  that  in  the  purchase  of  tickets  he  must  confine  himself  to 
the  properly  authorized  agents  of  the  transportation  companies.  The  business  of  buying  and  selling 
tickets,  as  to  such  agents,  continues  to  be  a  legitimate  business,  but  to  all  citizens  other  than  those 
who  may  be  selected  by  the  transportation  companies  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  tickets  is  denied,  and 
an  actual  sale  by  them  constitutes  a  felony.  The  act  itself  is  silent  as  to  the  motive  of  its  enactment 
by  the  legislature,  and  it  contains  no  suggestion  as  to  the  public  Interests  which  its  purpose  is  to 
subsen'e. 

Ticket  brokerage  as  a  business  has  been  in  existenoc  for  many  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  at  great  agencies,  such  as  Cook's  and  Gaze's,  tickets  can  be  purchased  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  transportation  routes  of  the  world.  Intending  travelers  in  great  numbers  have  gone  to 
those  agencies  for  advice  as  to  choice  of  routes  to  be  taken  In  contemplated  journeys  and  to  purchase 
the  tickets  for  the  trip,  whether  it  should  require  days,  or  weeks,  or  months  to  make  it. 

The  traveling  public  In  large  numbers  have  come  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  such 
agencies,  of  which  there  are  now  very  many.  And  Cook's  and  Gaze's  are  among  the  agencies  that 
must  go  out  of  business  in  this  State  if  this  statute  can  live,  unleifisome  transportation  company  shall 
deem  it  wise  to  clothe  them  with  the  authority  to  act  as  its  agents. 

It  is  asserted  by  counsel  that  the  traveling  public  and  the  transportation  con^panies  have  been  so 
defrauded  by  the  act<«  of  the  brokers  in  the  selling  of  unused  or  alleged  to  be  unused  passage  tickets 
as  to  call  for  legislation  of  a  protective  character,  of  which  this  statute  is  the  outcome.  The  tendency 
of  the  times  undoubtedly  is  to  rush  to  the  legislature  for  a  cure  for  all  the  grievances  of  citizens, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  and  many  novel  experiments  in  legislation  are  the  result. 

But  usually  in  case  of  wrongs  penalties  have  Dcen  provided.  It  is  a  novel  legislation  Indeed  that 
attempts  to  take  away  from  all  people  the  right  to  conduct  a  given  business  because  there  are  wrong- 
doers In  it,  from  whose  conduct  the  people  suffer.  But  where  in  the  statute  is  to  be  found  the  evi- 
dence that  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  fraud?  "In  the  title  of  the  act,"  answers  counsel,  and  with  that 
answer  he  has  to  be  content.  For  while  the  act  is  entitled  "  Frauds  in  the  sale  of  passage  tickets," 
the  body  of  the  statute  docs  not  contain  any  reference  to  forged,  altered,  used,  or  stolen  tickets.  The 
sale  of  such  tickets  is  made  a  punishable  offense  under  other  sections  of  the  Penal  Code. 

The  provisions  of  the  act,  therefore,  have  reference  to  the  selling  of  valid  tickets  regularly  issaed 
by  a  transportation  company.  Can  the  legislature  declare  such  sales  to  be  fraudulent,  or  prohibit 
them  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  prevent  fraud?  If  the  act  prohibited  is  fraudulent,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legislature,  under  its  police  power,  may  provide  for  its  punishment;  but 
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whetber  it  may,  under  such  power,  interdict  the  sale  of  a  valid  ticket  by  one  person  to  another  upon 
the  pretext  that  fraud  will  thus  be  prevented  presents  a  very  different  question. 

I  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  how  such  a  sale  defrauds  a  transportation  company.  If  a  transporUi- 
tion  company  sells  a  ticket  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  it  undertakes  to  carry  the  holder  from 
one  place  to  the  other.  It  costs  the  company  no  more  to  carry  one  person  than  it  does  the  other. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  defrauded  or  in  any  way  prejudiced  bv  the  transfer  of  such  a  ticket  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  another  person?  It  is  said  that  the  prohibition  of  such  a  sale  tends  to  protect  the  traveler 
from  being  defrauded.  If  it  is  a  sale  of  a  valid  ticket,  no  fraud  can  possibly  result:  and  if  It  is  not  a 
sale  of  a  valid  ticket,  then  the  sale  is  fraudulent  and  is  prohibited  by  other  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

Only  one  prop  remains  which  it  is  pretended  can  support  the  weight  of  this  statute,  and  that  is  that 
the  penal  laws  not  having  proved  sufficiently  efficacious  to  wholly  prevent  fraud,  an  emergency  is 
presented  which  Justifies  the  taking  away  from  the  general  public  the  right  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  ticket  selling. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage  is  in  itself  of  a  fraudulent  character.  The 
business  can  be  honestly  conducted;  it  has  been  so  conducted  in  the  past  by  honest  men  engaged  in 
it;  and  the  most  that  is  asserted  is  that  there  are  some  men  engaged  in  the  business  who  have  imposed 
on  the  public.  The  same  assertion  can  be  made  with  equal  truth  of  every  business,  trade,  and 
profession. 

Because  some  coal  dealers  and  venders  in  sugar  cheat  in  weight,  and  dealers  in  paints  and  oils  in 
measurements,  and  in  tobacco  in  Quality,  it  has  not  hitherto,  we  venture  to  say,  been  thought  the 

£  roper  remedy  to  make  it  a  felony  for  persons  to  hereafter  engage  in  such  business  unless  they  shall 
ave  been  duly  appointed  as  agents  by  the  corporations  manufacturing  or  producing  the  product 

Still  another  motive  for  this  enactment  is  suggested,  and  that  is  that  its  real  purpose  is  to  enable 
transportation  companies  to  compel  others  with  which  they  may  enter  into  pooling  arrangements  to 
preserve  their  agreement  from  secret  violation,  which  is  frequently  the  outcome  under  the  present 
ticket-brokerage  system,  which  offers  an  avenue  by  which  the  weaker  corporation  to  such  an  agree- 
ment can  dispose  of  its  tickets  at  a  price  lower  than  that  agreed  upon. 

In  Nashville,  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  Railway  Company  v.  McGonnell  (82  Fed.  Rep.,  66),  where  a 
statute,  having  apparently  the  same  object  in  view  as  this  one,  was  under  consideration,  the  court  in 
its  opinion  quotes  from  Minnesota  v.  Corbet  (67  Minn.,  846)  the  following:  "  It  was  also  commonly 
believed  that,  in  order  to  evade  statutes  designed  tosecure  uniformity  of  rates  and  toprevent  discrimi- 
nations, some  carriers  of  pasBengers  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  large  blocks  of  their  tickets  vrith 
*  scalpers,'  ostensibly  not  their  agents,  for  sale  at  cut  rates.  To  remedy  these  and  similar  abuses,  real 
or  supposed,  this  statute  was  passed.  That  all  its  provisions  have  some  relation  to,  and  tendency  to 
accomplish,  this  end  is  quite  clear." 

Counsel  argue  that  the  helpfulness  of  the  ticket  broker  in  securing  to  the  traveling  public  the  bene- 
fits of  such  competition  was  of  such  a  fraudulent  character  as  to  wholly  Justify  the  legislation,  and 
appeal  to  the  decisions  quoted  from  in  support  of  such  contention.  But  we  pass  for  the  present  the 
subject  of  motive,  to  be  again  referred  to  when  we  come  to  consider  whether,  under  the  police  power, 
the  legislation  can  be  justified. 

Whatever  the  legislature's  motive,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  passed  an  act  which  does  not  declare  ticket 
brokerage  unlawful,  for  it  allows  any  person  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  appointment 
as  agent  for  a  transportation  company  to  engage  in  ticket  brokerage,  but  the  act  does  declare  that  if 
any  person,  other  than  an  agent  of  a  transportation  company,  undertakes  to  engage  in  the  passenger- 
ticket  brokerage  business  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony;  in  other  words,  that  it  Is  unlawful  for  all  cit- 
izens of  New  York  to  engage  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  passage  tickets  unless  empowered  to  do  so 
by  the  written  appointment  of  a  transportation  company. 

Much  has  been  said  in  argument  with  reference  to  thisstatute  in  a  more  agreeable  vein,  placing  the 
statute  in  a  somewhat  more  attractive  form,  but  it  is  as  well  to  go  beneath  the  surface  ana  get  at  the 
truth,  which  is  that  the  statute  wss  intended  to  and  does,  in  fact,  vest  the  control  of  the  ssle  of  pas- 
sage tickets  within  this  State,  not  only  of  transportation  companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  out 
throughout  the  world,  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  such  companies. 

The  business  of  selling  passage  tickets  continues,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  and  legiti- 
mate business.  Public  policy  is  still  declared  to  favor  a  business  which  recognizes  the  propriety  of 
the  middleman  between  the  passenger  and  the  transportation  company,  but  the  right  to  engage  in 
it  is  denied  to  the  general  puollc. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  oiganic  law  prohibits  l^lslation  of  this  character. 

Before  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that  it  is  confidently  asserted  condemn  such 
legislation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  the  giantinff  of  monopolies  or  exclusive  privileges 
to  corporations  or  persons  has  been  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others  to  follow  a  lawful 
calling  and  an  infnngement  of  personal  liberty  from  the  times  of  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James. 
The  statute  of  21  Jac.,  abolishing  monopolies,  has  been  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  regarded  as  a 
statutory  landmark  of  English  liberty,  and  that  nation  has  Jealously  preserved  it  It  was  a  part  of 
that  inheritance  which  our  fathers  brought  with  them  and  incorporated  into  the  organic  law,  to  the 
end  that  the  lawmaking  power  shall  be  restrained  from  interference  with  it. 

In  this  connection  the  Language  employed  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  Butchers'  Union  Co.  v.  Crescent 
City  Co.  (Ill  U.  S.,  746,  756,  767) Is  most  instructive:  "As  in  our  Intercourse  with  our  fellow-men  cer- 
tain principles  of  morality  are  assumed  to  exist,  without  which  society  would  be  impossible,  so  certain 
inherent  nghts  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  action,  and  upon  a  recognition  of  them  alone  can  free 
institutions  be  maintained.  These  inherent  rights  have  never  been  more  happily  expressed  than  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  new  evangel  of  liberty  to  the  people: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident"— that  is,  so  plain  that  their  truth  is  recognized  upon 
their  mere  statement—"  that  all  men  are  endowed  "—not  by  edicts  of  emperors,  or  decrees  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  acts  of  Congress,  but  "by  their  Creator,  with  certain  inalienable  rights"- that  is,  rights 
which  can  not  be  bartered  away,  or  given  away,  or  taken  away  except  in  punishment  of  crime— 
"and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  to  secure  these"- not 
grant  them,  but  secure  them— "  Governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  govemea." 

Among  these  inalienable  rights,  as  proclaimed  in  that  great  document,  is  the  right  of  men  to  pur- 
sue their  happiness,  by  which  is  meant  the  ri^ht  to  pursue  any  lawful  business  or  vocation,  in  any 
manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rignts  of  others,  which  may  increase  their  prosperity  or 
develop  their  faculties,  so  as  to  ffive  to  them  their  highest  enjoyment.  The  common  business  and 
callings  of  life,  the  ordinary  trades  and  pursuits,  whlcn  are  innocuous  in  themselves  and  have  been 
followed  in  all  communities  from  time  immemorial,  must,  therefore,  be  free  in  this  country  to  all 
alike  upon  the  same  conditions.  „  . 

The  right  to  pursue  them,  without  let  or  hindrance,  except  that  which  is  applied  to  all  persons  of 
the  same  age,  sex,  and  condition,  is  a  distinguishing  privilege  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
essential  element  of  that  freedom  which  they  claim  as  their  birthright    *   *   * 
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In  this  country  it  has  seldom  heem  held,  and  nerer  In  §o  odioos  a  form  as  is  here  claimed,  that  an 
entire  tnde  and  bnsineaB  could  be  taken  nom  citixenB  and  vested  in  a  single  corporation.  Such  legis- 
lation has  been  regarded  everywhere  else  as  inconsistent  with  civil  liberty.  That  exists  only  where 
every  Individual  has  the  power  to  pursue  his  own  happiness  according  to  his  own  views,  unrestrained 
except  by  equal,  }ust,  and  impartial  laws. 

From  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  in  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins  (118  U.  S.,  856,  370)  the  following 
is  taken:  "But  the  fundamental  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  considered  as 
individual  possessions,  are  secured  by  those  maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are  the  monuments 
showing  the  victorious  progress  of  the  race  in  securing  to  men  the  blessings  of  civilization  under  the 
reign  oijust  and  equal  laws,  so  that,  in  the  famous  language  of  the  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights,  the 
government  of  the  Ck>mmon wealth  *  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.' 

"  For  the  very  idea  that  one  man  may  be  compelled  to  hold  his  life,  or  the  means  of  living,  or  any 
material  right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  at  the  mere  will  of  another,  seems  to  be  intolerable 
in  any  country  where  freedom  prevails,  as  being  the  essence  of  slaverv  Itself." 

These  principles  have  also  been  incorporated  into  the  orsanic  law  of  this  State.  Article  1,  section  1 , 
of  the  State  constitution  r^ds  as  follows:  "  No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised,  or  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
Judgment  of  his  peers." 

Article  1,  section  6,  of  the  State  constitution  provides  that "  no  person  shall  *  *  *  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  The  word  "  liberty,"  as  employed  in  the  pro- 
vision of  tne  constitution  quoted,  was  considered  by  this  court  in  In  re  Jacobs  (98  N.  x., 98),  in  a  mas- 
terful opinion  by  Judge  Earl.    He  said  (pp.  106, 107): 

"  So,  too,  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  his  constitutional  rights  thereto  violated  without 
the  actual  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  his  person.  Liberty,  in  its  broaa  sense,  as  understood  in  this 
country,  means  the  right,  not  only  of  freedom  from  actual  servitude,  Imprisonment,  or  restraint,  but 
the  Tight  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his 
livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation. 

*'A11  laws,  therefore,  which  impair  or  trammel  these  rights,  which  limit  one  in  his  choice  of  a  trade 
or  profession,  or  confine  him  to  work  or  live  in  a  specified  locality,  or  exclude  him  from  his  own 
house,  or  restrain  his  otherwise  lawful  movements  (except  as  such  laws  may  be  passed  in  the  exer- 
cise by  the  legislature  of  the  police  power,  which  will  be  noticed  later),  are  infringements  upon  his 
fundamental  rights  of  libertv,  which  are  under  constitutional  protection. " 

In  People  v.  Marx  (99  N.  Y.,  877)  this  court  declared  unconstitutional  a  statute  that  prohibited  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  any  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk 
or  cream.  Judge  Rapallo,  speaking  for  the  court,  said:  "Among  these  no  proposition  is  now  more 
firmly  settled  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  privileges  of  every  American  citizen 
to  adopt  and  follow  such  lawful  industrial  puisuits,  not  injurious  to  the  community,  as  he  may 
see  fit. 

"The  term  *  liberty,'  as  protected  by  the  Constitution,  Is  not  cramped  into  a  mere  freedom  from 
physical  restraint  of  the  person  of  the  citizen,  as  by  incarceration,  but  is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right 
of  man  to  be  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator, 
subject  only  to  such  restraints  as  are  necessary  for  the  common  welfare." 

In  People  v.  Qilson  (109  N.  Y.,  896)  a  statute  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  which  prohibited 
the  sale  of  any  article  of  food,  or  offering  or  attempting  to  do  so,  upon  any  representation  or  induce- 
ment that  anything  else  would  be  delivered  as  a  prise,  premium,  or  reward  to  the  purchaser.  Judge 
Peckham.  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  alter  considering  the  statute  said,  (p.  399):  "A  liberty 
to  adopt  or  follow  for  a  llvelinood  a  lawful  industrial  pursuit,  and  in  a  manner  not  Injurious  to  the 
community,  is  certainly  infringed  upon,  limited,  perhaps  weakened  or  destroyed,  by  such  legislation." 

Argument  certainly  is  not  needed  in  the  light  of  these  decisions  to  support  the  assertion  that  the 
"liberty"  of  this  relator  and  other  citizens  of  this  State  to  engage  in  the  business  of  brokerage  in 
passage  tickets  is  sought  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  statute  under  consideration,  for  brokerage  in 
such  tickets  has  been  a  lawful  business  in  this  State  for  many  years  and  many  persons  have  pursued 
it.  It  is  still  a  lawful  business,  although  the  right  to  engage  m  it  is  limited  to  such  persons  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  transportation  companies. 

The  statute  is,  therefore,  in  contravention  of  the  State  constitution,  and  is  void  unless  its  enactment 
by  the  legislature  constituted  a  valid  exercLse  of  the  police  power.  That  power  is  very  broad  and 
comprehensive,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  describea  or  its  extent  plainly  limited,  but  it  is  exer- 
cised to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  of  society,  in  each  of  the  last  three  cases 
dted  it  was  Invoked  by  counsel  to  sustain  a  statute,  and  it  received  very  careful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  this  court 

It  was  held  that  the  power,  however  broad  and  extensive,  is  not  above  the  Constitution,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  which  the  courts  will  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  from  invasion  under 
the  guise  of  police  regulations,  when  it  is  manifest  that  such  is  not  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
regulation:  and  while  it  is  the  general  province  of  the  legislature  to  determine  what  laws  and  regu- 
lations are  needed  to  protect  the  public  health,  comfort,  and  safety,  courts  must  be  able  to  say.  upon 
a  perusal  of  the  enactment,  that  there  is  some  fair  and  reasonable  connection  between  It  and  the 
ends  above  mentioned.  Unless  such  relation  exists,  an  enactment  can  not  be  upheld  as  an  exercise 
of  the  police  power. 

The  doctrine  of  these  cases  was  very  recently  considered  and  reasserted  by  this  court  in  Colon  v. 
Idsk  (1^  N.  Y.,  188),  and  its  further  disoussion  at  this  time  would  be  a  work  of  .supererogation.  Under 
the  law  of  this  State,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  examine  l^islation  complained  of  as  in 
violation  of  the  rights  secured  to  the  citizens  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  health,  morals,  safety,  or  welfare  of  the  public  justifies  its  enactment. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  observed  that  while  it  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  that  railroads,  steamboats, 
warehouses,  and  other  aasociationfi  of  that  nature,  impressed  with  a  public  dutv  and  intended  to  per- 
form certain  quasi-public  functions,  may  be  the  subject  of  legislative  control  and  regulation  so  long 
as  the  legislature  does  not  transcend  the  limit  of  State  or  Federal  Constitution,  still  that  rule  Is  with- 
out application  to  the  features  of  the  statute  before  the  court  on  this  review. 

This  inquiry  involves  such  portion  of  the  statute  only  as  undertakes  to  prohibit  citizens  of  the  State 
from  engaging  in  the  brokerage  business  in  passage  tickets.  That  portion  of  the  statute  certainly 
places  no  ourden  upon  transportation  companies,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  regulate  the  manner  in 
which  transportation  companies  shall  conduct  their  business  or  any  part  of  it. 

The  legislature  has  no  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  methods  of  business  of  foreign  transportation 
companies,  nor  can  it  prevent  them  from  selling  their  passage  tickets  in  this  State,  but  by  tnis  act  it 
does  undertake  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  this  State  from  purchasing  the  passage  tickets  of  foreign 
companies  for  sale  to  others,  unless  such  citizen  shall  have  been  remilarly  appointed  an  agent  by 
some  transportation  company.  The  right  hitherto  exercised  by  citizens  to  deal  in  passage  tickets 
over  transportation  routes  without,  as  well  as  within,  this  State,  is  sought  to  be  cut  off. 

Again,  it  may  be  conceded  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  manner  in 
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which  certain  kinds  of  businegs  may  be  ooiiduoted;  that  it  may  require  one  seekiiix  to  engage  in  a 
given  pursuit  to  secure  from  the  State,  or  one  of  its  ageuts,  a  license;  that  it  may  require  one  pursuing 
any  particular  occupation  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  conducting  his  business;  and  that  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  right  of  carrying  on  a  buMlness  that  in  the  hands  df  incompetent  persons  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  injury  to  others,  the  legislature  may  require  that  before  engaging  therein  one  must  sausfy 
the  public  authorities  that  he  is  competent  and  morally  qualified  to  conduct  it. 

But  none  of  these  methods  was  adopted.  No  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  persons  of  bad  character 
from  engaging  in  the  business,  nor  are  the  public  authorities  given  the  right  to  determine,  by  exam- 
ination or  otherwise,  the  character  of  the  person  to  be  engaged  in  it;  but  the  transportation  companies 
alone  are  invested  with  the  power  to  allow  whomsoever  they  will  to  engage  in  the  busineas. 

Nor  can  the  contention  be  tolerated  that  because  there  have  been,  in  times  past,  dishonest  persons 
engaged  in  the  Ucket-brok'^rage  business,  with  the  result  that  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  on  both 
tntvelers  and  transportation  companies,  therefore  the  legislature  can  deprive  every  citizen  engaged 
therein  of  the  "  liberty  "  to  further  conduct  such  business. 

Stringent  rules  undoubtedly  may  bo  enacted  to  punish  tho^e  who  are  guilty  of  dishonest  practices 
in  the  conduct  of  such  a  business  and  the  machinery  of  the  law  put  in  motion  for  its  rigorous  enforce- 
ment; but  to  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  a  business  that  may  be  honestly  conducted,  to  the  convenience 
of  the  public  and  tne  profit  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  is  beyond  the  legislative  power. 

If  the  law  were  otherwise,  no  trade,  business,  or  profession  could  escape  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  legislature  if  a  situation  should  arise  that  would  stimulate  it  to  exercise  its  power,  for  in  every 
field  of  endeavor  can  be  found  men  that  seek  profit  by  fraudulent  processes.  Transportation  tickets 
have  been  forged,  it  is  said;  so  have  notes,  checks,  and  bank  bills.  Railroad  companies  are  no  more 
bound  to  honor  forged  tickets  than  the  alleged  maker  of  a  forged  note  is  bound  to  pay  it. 

An  innocent  person  who  suffers  by  parting  with  his  money  on  a  forged  ticket  has  his  remedy  against 
the  vendor  just  the  same  as  has  the  bank  that  discounts  a  forged  note.  Such  instances  might  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  for  it  is  well  known  that  no  business  can  be  suggested 
through  which  innocent  parties  may  not  be  occasionally  victimized.  But  because  of  that  fact  honest 
men  can  not  be  prevented  from  engaging  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  ticket  brokers  enable  the  railroads  to  engage  in  unfair  competition.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  sale  to  the  broker  by  a  competing  railroad,  at  much  less  than  the  regular  rates, 
of  a  block  of  tickets  that  the  broker  is  enabled  to  sell  to  his  customers,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent 
takes  travel  from  its  competitors. 

An  opinion  is  cited  in  which  the  court  in  another  jurisdiction  denounces  the  ticket  scalper  for 
engaging  in  a  business  of  this  character,  and  pronounces  such  business  fraudulent  alike  in  its  con- 
ception and  operation;  but  we  pass  this  opinion  without  other  comment  than  to  say  that  whatever 
may  be  regarded  as  the  law  in  other  jurisdictions,  in  this  one  it  is  well  established  that  the  public 
welfare  is  best  subserved  by  the  encouragement  of  competition  (People  v.  Sheldon,  139  N.T.,  263; 
Judd  V.  Harrington,  id.,  105),  and  hence  this  so-called  reason  furnishes  no  support  to  the  claim  that 
this  legislation  was  for  the  public  good. 

I  have  now  called  attention  to  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  claim 
that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  under  consideration  are  so  evidently  intended  for  the  public  good 
as  to  constitute  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the  legislature,  and  those  arguments  seem  so 
wholly  without  merit  as  to  suggest  that  they  constitute  a  mere  pretext  put  forward  to  uphold  legisla- 
tion hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  as  that  word  is  used  in  the  Ck)n8titution.  If  the  views 
expressed  be  well  founded,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  declare  that  portion  of  the 
statute  we  have  considered  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  Ck>nstitution  and  vcid. 

The  order  shoilld  be  reversed  and  the  prisoner  dischai^red. 

(A  copy.)  E.  H.  Smith,  Reporter. 

The  Witness.  There  is  an  amusing  circumstance  in  connection  with  that  mat- 
ter. G^rge  H.  Daniels,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
roadj  in  his  talk  before  the  Senate  committee  when  the  antiscalping  bill  was  under 
consideration,  made  the  statement  that  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  proud  to  say  he  was  a  citizen,  had  stamped  this  contemptible  busi- 
ness with  the  brand  of  outlawry.  Well,  it  happened  a  few  days  later  that  the 
highest  court — ^the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York>  of  this  great  Empire  State  of 
which  he  was  so  proud  to  be  a  citizen— declared  the  business  to  be  a  legal  one,  and 
that  it  had  been  nonestly  conducted  and  was  being  honestly  conducted,  and  also 
declared  the  antiscalping  law  of  that  State  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Daniels  did 
not  for  a  moment  stop  his  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress. 
The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  taken  a  tew  days  after  that  decision 
had  been  rendered.  Failing  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  died  with  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress, but  was  promptly  introduced  at  the  next  session — the  present  session. 
Being  just  before  a  national  election,  the  bill  was  shelved  in  committee,  because 
it  is  not  a  popular  measure  with  the  people,  and  might  injure  the  chances  of 
the  reelection  of  a  great  many  of  the  Congressmen  who  were  under  obligations  to 
railroad  managers  to  vote  for  it.  The  only  reason  I  can  ^ve  for  its  not  being 
brought  up  in  the  later  days  of  this  session  (it  is  now  lying  in  committee)  is  that 
there  is  too  much  business  before  Congress  for  it  to  be  considered,  and  I  think 
anyway  that  with  the  present  Congress  it  would  have  no  chance  for  passage. 

The  object  of  the  tremendous  effort  of  two  years  ago  to  pass  an  antiscalping  bill 
became  apparent  when  the  edict  went  forth  a  year  ago  to  stop  the  payment  of 
commissions.  With  the  broker  out  of  the  way,  commissions  discontinued,  and 
competition  throttled,  the  absorption  of  weak  lines  would  be  easy  work  and  pools 
could  be  easily  and  secretly  conducted. 

There  may  possibly  be  some  reason  in  the  arg^inient  that  absolute  equality 
should  prevail  in  freight  rates,  for  every  dealer,  every  farmer,  and  every  con- 
sumer of  goods  is  interested.  It  is  due  to  the  people  that  rates  should  be  reason- 
able and  uniform.    It  is  right  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  railways  that  they 
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should  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  services  performed.  But  unless  the  ele- 
ment of  competition  is  eliminated,  the  building  of  unnecessary  lines  prohibited, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  railway  and  steamship  hues  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enterprising  ''hustlers  for  trade''  v^ho  now  manage  them,  I  do  not  understand 
how  tiie  desired  end  can  be  accomplished. 

Now,  as  to  passenger  traffic,  I  can  not  see  how  the  price  of  tickets  can  be  of  so 
great  and  absorbing  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  to  call  for  interfer- 
ence by  Congress.  While  all  are  affected  by  fre^ht  rates,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  our  x)opulation  is  affected  by  passenger  tariffs.  The  price  of  sugar,  of  flour, 
of  potatoes,  the  cost  of  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  even  the  cost  of  patent 
medicines,  are  of  more  importance  to  the  masses  than  this  subject  of  i)as8enger 
travel. 

We  believe  the  practice  of  circuitous  tickets  justifiable.  The  short  line  estab- 
lishes the  rate  ana  is  naturally  entitled  to  the  through  business.  If  a  combina- 
tion of  lines  is  formed  that  makes  a  mileage  of  from  100  to  600  more,  and  a  loss 
in  time  to  the  passenger  of  from  8  hours  to  24  in  transit,  a  broker  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  applymg  his  methods  of  business  to  this  class  of  tickets.  The  railroads 
seem  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  conspiracies  against  each  other  are  entirely 
justifiable.  Kailroad  properties  may  be  wrecked,  offensive  and  defensive  alliances 
perfected,  rates  may  be  made  by  illegal  agreements,  and  such  actions  shall  be  tiie 
law;  but  what  a  wicked  act  for  the  detestable  *'  scalper,"  without  their  most  right- 
eous authority,  to  step  in  and  break  up  this  scheme,  with  a  vulgar  intent  to  nmke 
money  for  himself  and  effect  a  saving  for  his  customer! 

I  believe  that  is  all,  and  I  would  be  glad  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  any  questions  which  the  members  of  the  conomission  choose 
to  ask. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  other  State  has  declared  an  antiscalping  law 
unconstitutional? — A.  Pennsylvania  was  the  pioneer  in  that.  I  think  they  passed 
a  law  in  1863,  but  it  never  was  known  there  was  such  a  law  outside  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  There  is  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  Indiana, 
Texas,  Florida.  New  York,  and  Illinois. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Did  not  the  court  of  some  other  State  declare 
a  law  to  be  unconstitutional  about  the  time  that  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State 
of  New  York  acted  on  this  case? — ^A.  Texas.  I  think  the  Texas  aecision  was  after 
that  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York. 

Q.  When  was  the  Illinois  decision  given? — A.  When  we  say  that  these  decisions 
were  made  in  two  States  declaring  it  unconstitutional,  we  refer  to  Texas  and 
New  York.  In  Illinois  I  think  our  only  legal  opinions  were  given  by  the  lower 
courts.  The  matter  was  rushed  in  a  peculiar  manner  before  tne  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  a  prepared  case  from  some  out-of-the-way  place.  There 
was  no  opposition  made  to  it,  and  in  some  way  a  decision  was  rendered  b^  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois.  In  the  lower  courts  there  have  been  several  decisions 
declaring  it  unconstitutional,  but  not  in  the  supreme  court. 

^The  witness  submitted  copies,  taken  from  the  Chicago  Law  Journal  of  dates 
July  20,  1898,  and  February  17;  1890,  of  opinions  in  cases  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Cook  County,  111.,  deciding  that  the  law  of  that  State  aimed  at  ticket  brokerage 
was  unconstitutional.  Bo  much  of  said  opinions  as  relates  to  ticket  brokerage 
follows:) 

TICKET  BROKEB8:  LAW  FOBBIDDING  BALE  OP  RAILWAY  TICKETS— UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

[The  People  v.  Edward  UUman.    In  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  C!ouQty,  111.    Oibbona,  John.  Judge. 

(Filed  July  28, 1896.)] 

Motion  to  quaik  indictment, 

1.  The  law  of  1875,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  not  authorized  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 

railroad  to  scU  or  transfer  tickets,  passes,  or  other  evidence  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on 
any  railroad  or  steamboat,  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  legislature  can  not  make  an  act  criminal 
which  is  in  itself  innocent. 

2.  The  police  power  of  a  State  defined,  and  instances  given  wherein  it  may  be  exercised. 

Gibbons,  J.:  The  defendant  has  been  indicted  under  a  statute  of  this  State  passed  in  the  year  1876 
entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  travelers  and  owner  or  owners  of  any  railroad,  steamboat^ 
or  other  convevance  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,"  a  part  of  which  act  reads  as  follows: 

"That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  owner  or  owners  of  any  railroad  or  steamboat  for  the  transportation 
of  passengen  to  provide  each  agent  who  may  be  authorized  to  sell  tickets  or  other  certiSoates  enti- 
tling  the  holder  to  travel  upon  any  railroad  or  steamboat  with  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  authority 
of  such  agent  to  make  such  sales,  which  certificate  shall  be  duly  attested  by  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
owner  of  such  railroad  or  steamboat." 

Defendant  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  me  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  act,  but. 
upon  my  suggestion,  a  motion  was  made  to  quash  the  indictment,  and  that  the  question  be  presented 
on  that  motion  instead  of  on  habeas  corpus. 
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The  constitutionality  of  the  law  must  be  tested  with  reference  to  the  provision  of  section  2  of  the 
act,  because  that  is  the  only  part  of  the  act  the  violation  of  which  is  made  a  penal  offense:  that  is, 
probably  so  far  as  the  sale  of  a  ticket  is  concerned.  That  aection  provides:  "That  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  not  possessed  of  such  authority  "  (meaning  the  authority  specified  in  the  first 
section), "  so  evidenced,  to  sell,  barter,  or  transfer,  for  any  consideration  whatever,  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  ticket  or  tickets,  passes,  or  other  evidence  of  toe  holder's  title  to  travel  on  anv  railroad  or 
steamboat,  whether  the  same  be  situated,  operated, or  owned  within  or  without  the  limits  of  this 
State." 

The  act  is  not  aimed  at  nor  directed  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  respect  to  the  barter,  sale,  or 
transfer  of  tickets  or  passes  which  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  travel  on  a  railroad,  steamboat,  or  the 
like,  but  is  specially  limited  to  and  directed  against  the  barter  or  sale  of  tickets,  passes,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  the  holder's  title  to  travel,  etc. 

It  is  contended  that  a  railway  ticket  is  not  personal  property,  nor  a  chattel,  nor  a  contract,  but 
merely  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid  to  transportation.  Decisions  may  be  found  in  support  of  this 
proposition,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  based  upon  the  reason  or  logic  of  the  law. 

To  sav  that  a  railway  ticket  is  not  personal  property,  nor  a  chattel,  nor  a  contract  is,  in  my  opinion, 
judicial  nonsense.  A  promissory  note  is  not  personal  property  nor  a  chattel  in  the  sense  that  the 
same  reasoning  might  oe  applied  to  railroad  tickets.  It  is  simply  the  evidence  of  an  indebtedness 
from  the  maker  of  the  note  to  the  legal  holder  thereof.  What  is  a  railroad  ticket?  It  is  simply  the 
evidence  of  the  holder's  right  to  travel  over  the  roads  specified  thereon,  and,  when  not  limited  to 
any  particular  person,  it  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  given  away  by  the  holder  thereof  the  same  as 
the  owner  of  a  promisaorv  note  may  make  a  gift,  sale,  or  transfer  thereof. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  railroads,  steamboats,  warehouses,  and  other  associations  of 
that  nature,  impressed  with  a  public  duty  and  intended  to  perform  certain  quasi-public  functions, 
may  be  the  subject  of  legislative  control  and  regulation  so  long  as  the  legislature  does  not  transcend 
the  limit  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  is  claimed  in  this  case,  a  contention  which  has 
been  mged  with  great  earnestness  in  many  cases  and  which  has  found  support  in  judicial  decisions, 
that  the  legislature,  under  the  police  power,  may  enact  any  law  which  it  mav  deem  essential  for  the 
public  good,  and  that,  unless  the  law  falls  within  the  ban  of  some  constitutional  provision,  State  or 
national,  the  courts  must  uphold  it.  There  is  no  conceivable  doctrine  which  would  be  more  danger- 
ous to  the  State  if  sanctioned  by  the  courts  than  the  doctrine  here  contended  for. 

Blackstone,  in  his  classification  of  fundamental  rights,  says:  '*The  third  absolute  right  inherent  in 
every  Englishman  is  that  of  property,  which  consists  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  his 
acquisitions  without  any  control  or  diminution  save  only  by  laws  of  the  land.  •  •  •  The  laws  of 
Rogland  are,  therefore,  In  point  of  honor  and  justice,  extremely  watchful  in  asserting  and  protecting 
this  right,  upon  this  principle  the  Great  Charter  has  declared  that  no  free  man  shall  be  disseized  or 
divested  of  his  freehold  or  of  his  liberties  or  free  customs  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of 
the  land.  *  *  *  In  vain  may  it  be  urged  that  the  good  of  the  Individual  ought  to  yield  to  that  of 
the  community;  for  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  any  private  men  or  even  any  public  tribunal  to 
be  the  judge  of  this  common  good  and  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  no.  Besides,  the 
public  is  nothinff  more  essentially  interested  than  in  the  protection  of  every  individual's  private 
rights  as  modeled  by  the  municipal  law.  In  this  and  I^imilar  cases  the  l^^Iature  alone  can,  and 
indeed  frequently  does,  interpose  and  compel  the  individual  to  acquiesce.  But  how  does  it  inter- 
pose and  compel?  Not  by  absolutely  stripping  the  subject  of  his  property  in  an  arbitrary  manner; 
out  by  giving  nim  a  full  indemnification  and  equivalent  for  the  injury  thereby  sustained."  This 
absolute  right  of  property  inherent  in  every  Englishman  was  supposed  to  be  protected  against  legis- 
lative spoliation,  not  only  in  Magna  Charta,  but  by  the  unwritten  constitution  of  England;  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  if  the  British  Parliament  should  pass  a  law  declaring  that  the  property  of  A  should 
thereafter  vest  in  B  even  without  compensation,  there  is  no  power  in  the  English  judiciary  to  declare 
such  an  act  void  or  uncoiistitutional. 

If  the  contention  here  urged  should  be  sanctioned  as  sound  law,  the  State  Icwrislature  would  be  as 
omnipotent  as  the  British  Parliament,  and  there  would  be  no  power  in  the  judiciary  of  this  State  or 
of  the  United  States  to  annul  its  enactments. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Yates  t'.  Milwaukee,  10  Wallace,  497,  asserts  that  the  mere  declaration  by  the  city  council  of  Milwau- 
kee that  a  certain  structure  was  an  encroachment  or  obstruction  did  not  make  it  so;  nor  could  such 
declaration  make  it  a  nuisance  unless  it  in  fact  had  that  character. 

"  It  is  a  doctrine,"  he  says,  "  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this  country  that  a  municipal  corporation,  with- 
out any  general  laws,  either  of  the  city  or  of  the  State  within  wnich  a  given  structure  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  nuisance,  can,  by  its  mere  declaration  that  it  is  one,  subject  it  to  removal  by  any  person  sup- 
posed to  be  aggrieved,  or  even  by  the  city  itself.  This  would  place  every  house,  every  business,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  city  at  the  uncontrolled  will  and  temper  of  the  legal  authorities." 

In  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20  Wallace,  655,  this  same  immoital  jurist  was  the  first  to  give 

iudicial  utterance  to  the  great  principle  of  individual  right  and  personal  security  under  the  law  wnen 
lesaid:  "It  must  be  conceded  that  tnere  are  such  rights  in  every  free  government  beyond  the  control 
of  the  State.  A  government  which  recognized  no  such  rights,  which  neld  the  lives,  the  liberty,  and 
the  property  of  its  citizens  subject  at  alltimes  to  the  absolute  disposition  and  unlimited  control  of 
even  the  most  democratic  depository  of  power  is,  after  all,  but  a  despotism.  It  is  true  it  is  a  despotism 
of  the  many,  of  the  malori^,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  despotism. 

"It  mav  well  be  doubted  ii  a  man  has  to  hold  all  that  he  is  accustomed  to  call  his  own  or  in  which 
he  has  placed  his  happiness,  and  the  security  of  which  is  essential  to  that  happiness,  under  the 
unlimited  dominion  ot  others;  whether  it  is  not  wiser  that  this  power  should  be  exercised  by  one  man 
than  by  many.  The  theory  of  our  Oovemment<«,  State  and  ^ational,  is  opposed  to  the  deposit  of 
unlimited  power  anywhere.  The  executive,  the  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  these  Govern- 
ments are  all  of  limited  and  defined  powers.  There  are  limitationson  such  power  which  grow  out  of 
the  essential  nature  of  all  free  governments— implied  reservations  of  individual  rights,  witnout  which 
the  social  compact  could  not  exist,  and  which  are  respected  by  all  governments  entitled  to  the  name." 

Speaking  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  Mr.  Justice  Earl  held  in  re  Jacobs.  98  New  York,  98,  that 
"  Under  it  the  conduct  of  an  individual  and  the  use  of  property  may  be  regulated  so  as  to  interfere  to 
some  extent  with  the  freedom  of  the  one  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  other;  and  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, engendering  overruling  necessity,  property  may  be  taken  or  destroyed  without  compensation 
and  withoutwhatis  commonly  called  due  process  of  law.  Thelimitof  thispowercan  not  be  accurately 
defined,  and  the  courts  have  not  been  able  or  willing  definitely  to  circumscribe  it;  but  the  power,  how- 
ever broad  and  extensive,  is  not  above  the  Constitution;  when  it  (the  Constitution)  speaks  it  must  be 
heeded.  It  furnishes  the  supreme  law,  the  guide  for  the  conduct  of  legislators,  judges,  and  private 
persons,  and,  so  far  as  It  imposes  restraints,  the  police  power  must  be  exercised  in  subordination 
thereto." 

What  is  meant  by  the  police  power  of  the  State?    It  is  that  power  and  dominion  inherent  in  every 
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government  over  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  indivldnal  which  may  be  exercised  in  case  of  neces- 
sity for  the  protection  of  the  general  public.  For  example,  the  legislature  mav  authorize  health  com- 
miseioners  or  other  officers  of  the  law  to  quarantine  a  person  suffering  from  smallpox  or  other  infectious 
disease,  at  his  home  or  elsewhere,  and  thus  deprive  him  for  the  time  beiiu^  of  his  personal  liberty; 
may  justify  the  invasion  of  the  habitation  of  such  a  person  so  as  to  bum  or  destroy  his  effects  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease;  may  empower  municipal  officers  to  blow  up  buildings  in  order  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  a  conflagration  which  threatens  the  destruction  of  a  city;  may  justify  the  seizure 
ana  distribution  of  food  in  order  to  avert  a  threatened  famine;  may  pass  laws  for  the  regulation  or 
suppression  of  gambling  or  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
conduct  of  such  a  business  is  destructive  of  public  morals  and  has  a  tendency  to  promote  pauperism 
and  crime.  And  even  in  such  cases  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  is  always  open  to  inquiry  oy  the 
Judiciary.  But  the  legislature  can  not,  under  the  guise  of  the  police  power,  prohibit  the  sale  of 
wholesome  food,  or  declare  that  to  be  criminal  which  in  its  nature  can  not  be  destructive  of  morals 
or  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

*  •  *  «  *  «  « 

Our  institutions  are  not  founded  on  the  feudal  principle  that  a  parliament  is  supreme,  omnipotent; 
but  are  founded  upon  compact— founded  upon  a  written  Constitution,  binding  upon  the  State  and 
upon  the  individual,  and  a  guide  for  officers,  for  legislators,  and  for  judges.  ( People  v.  Eden,  Chicago. 
L.  J.  Monthly,  1895. p.  849;  S.  C,  161  111.,  296. 

Cases  might  be  multiplied  asserting  and  maintaining  this  principle^  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
do  BO,  becau.se  if  we  once  concede  that  the  police  power  of  a  State  is  above  the  Constitution,  we 
might  as  well  abolish  all  constitutional  restrictions  and  adopt  the  feudal  principle  prevailing  in 
Continental  Europe  based  upon  the  theory  of  divine  right  of  icings  and  the  omnipotence  of 
parliaments. 

I,  for  one,  shall  never  follow  the  decisions  of  any  court  announcing  such  a  dangerous  doctrine, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  am  not  compelled  to  do  so  in  this  case,  because  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois  has  never  asserted  a  doctrine  that  is  destructive  of  personal  liberty,  individual  security,  or 
the  right  of  property. 

There  was  a  time  when  courts  strove  to  arrive  at  the  right  and  justice  of  each  particular  case  based 
upon  its  own  peculiar  facts  by  applying  some  legal  truth,  some  maxim  of  the  law,  to  the  facts  of  that 
case.  But  now  we  seldom  reason  from  first  principles  of  right  and  justice,  but  rather  content  our- 
selves by  blindly  following  some  judicial  bellwether  whose  decision  fills  space  in  an  encyclopedia 
or  is  (quoted  approvingly  by  a  modem  book  builder. 

This  criticism  is  fully  warranted  by  the  fact  that  our  supreme  court,  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  a 
fictitious  case  presented  to  it,  based  upon  an  indictment  charging  an  infraction  of  the  statute  under 
consideration,  was  led  to  proclaim  its  constitutionality,  and  the  courts  of  other  sister  States  have 
upheld  similar  statutes,  quoting  the  case  of  Burdick  v.  The  People,  149  111., 600, as  a  precedent. 

In  162  111.,  48,  the  attention  of  the  supreme  court  was  dliected  to  this  case  on  a  motion  to  expunge 
the  opinion  from  the  record  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  court  was  imposed  upon  and  falsely 
induced  to  render  a  decision  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  act;  but  the  court,  by  a  vote  of 

4  to  3,  refused  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  who  made  the  motion  wero  strangers  to 
the  record,  and  the  court  made  the  novel  and  significant  announcement  that  the  judgment  of 
affirmance  in  the  Burdick  cases  and  the  opinions  of  the  court  in  deciding  them  are  conclusive  only 

05  between  the  parties  to  those  cases.  This  announcement  was  mado  knowingly,  and  there  can  be 
no  mistaking  its  meaning  in  view  of  the  record  made  in  the  case.  So  that  I  am  not  bound  by  the 
decision  in  the  Burdick  cases  unless  it  should  appeal  to  me  as  sound  law. 

In  view  of  the  many  able  and  exhaustive  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  announcing  principles  so 
antagonistic  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Burdick  ca.ses,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  this  law 
would  never  have  received  the  seal  of  its  approval  had  the  case  been  presented  to  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. I  am  so  confident  that  the  statute  under  consideration  is  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  bill  of 
rights  of  our  Constitution,  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
National  Constitution  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  further  discuss  the  question  or  repeat  the  reason- 
ing advanced  by  me  in  declaring  the  barber  Sunday  closing  law  unconstitutional  in  People  v.  Eden, 
supra.  I  am  willing,  however,  that  the  cause  should  be  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  uncon.stitutionality  of  the  law,  I  will  overrule  the 
motion  to  quash  the  indictment  so  that  if  the  defendant  is  convicted  thereon  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  supreme  court,  where  that  court  will  have  a  chance  to  explain  its  former  ruling,  and 
if  need  be  overrule  and  annul  it. 

TICKET  BROKERS'   ACT  UNCONSTITUTIONAL— RAILROAD  TICKET    PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OP  PURCHASER- 
POLICE  POWER- JUDICIAL  NOTICE— HABEAS  CORPUS. 

(Opinion  filed  February  16, 1899.) 

[People  ex  rel.  Bennett  D.  Marks  et  al.  v.  James  Pease,  Sheriff.  Circuit  court  of  Cook  County.  Richard 
Prendergttst,  solicitor  for  relator.  Charles  S.  Deneen,  State's  attorney,  and  W,  S.  Forrest,  solicitors 
for  respondent.] 

(1)  The  law  of  1875,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  not  authorized  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
ralrload  to  sell  or  transfer  tickets,  passes,  or  other  evidence  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on  any 
railroad  or  steamboat  1b  unconstitutional,  as  the  legislature  can  not  make  an  act  criminal  which 
is  in  itself  innocent. 

(2)  The  police  power  of  a  State  defined,  and  instances  given  wherein  it  may  be  exercised. 

(3)  A  person,  by  a  proceeding  in  habeas  corpus,  may,  oefore  trial,  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  under  which  he  is  indicted. 

Gibbons,  J.:  In  1895  the  legislature  of  this  State  enacted  a  law  having  for  its  apparent  scope  and 
puri)ose  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  travelers  and  owners  of  railroads,  steamboats,  or  other  con- 
veyances for  the  transportation  of  passengers.  The  first  section  thereof  provides  that  it  sliall  be  the 
duty  of  the  owner  of  any  railroad  or  stfcamlK>at  for  the  transportation  oi  passengers  to  provide  each 
agent  who  may  be  authorized  to  sell  tickets  or  other  certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  travel  upon 
such  railroad  or  steamboat  with  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  authority  of  such  agent  to  make  such 
sales.  The  second  section  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  possessed  of  such 
authority  to  sell,  barter,  or  transfer  for  any  consideration  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  ticket  or 
tickets,  passes,  or  other  evidences  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on  any  railroad,  whether  the  same  be 
situated,  operated,  or  owned  within  or  without  the  limits  of  this  State. 

The  petitioner  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  this  county  for  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  he  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  c:)rpus  before  me  to  tc>t  its  constitutionality. 
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A  sLmilar  petition  waa  presented  In  the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Edward  Ullman,  In  July  last,  but  I 
then  innisteo  upon  the  question  being  raised  by  motion  to  quash  the  indictment.  Acting  upon  the 
8Ugge9tion  of  the  court,  the  case  was  accordingly  submitted,  after  having  been  elaborately  argued 
by  counsel.  I  carefully  investigated  the  authonties  then  presented,  and  after  due  deliberation  I 
held  that  the  law  Vt  as  Invalid,  but  I  refused  to  quash  the  indictment  in  order  to  give  the  pru$<ecution 
a  chance  to  present  the  matter  to  the  supreme  court  of  this  State.  (See  opinion  published  in  extenso, 
People  ex  rel.  Ullman  v.  James  Pease,  Sheriff,  volume  3,  Chicago  Law  Journal  Weekly,  p.  837.) 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  people  urge  with  much  earnestness  that  I  reached  an  erroni*ou8  con- 
clusion in  that  case,  and  still  contend  that  the  law  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 
In  view  of  the  persistent  contention  of  counsel,  I  have  reexamined  the  questions  involved,  and  the 
more  thought  and  reflection  I  have  given  them  the  more  convinced  I  am  of  the  correctness  of  my 
conclusion,  ^here  is,  doubtless,  much  force  in  the  contention  of  learned  counsel,  if  the  crime  de- 
nounced in  the  statute  was  the  sale  of  a  ticket  which  did  not  entitle  the  holder  to  travel  thereon,  but 
such  is  not  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  law.  If  I  enter  a  railroad  office  and  ask  for  a  ticket  from  (Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  ana  I  pay  the  price  demanded  therefor,  it  is  as  much  my  property  as  the  coat  I 
wear.  I  may  have  purchased  the  ticket  for  some  member  of  my  family,  for  my  domestic,  or  friend, 
or  for  myseli.  As  I  paid  the  price  demanded,  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  company  for  whom  I 
purchased  it. 

That  the  legislature  of  the  State  has  the  power  to  regulate,  restrain,  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  article 
or  commodity,  or  the  conduct  of  any  business  which  is  or  may  be  deleterious  to  health,  destructive  of 
morals,  or  which  might  produce  pauperism  or  crime,  no  one  will  denv. 

«  *  i»  *  •  *  «i 

What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  this  business  which  our  modern  Solons  should  place  under  the  ban 
of  outlawry? 

This  court  can  not  plead  ignorance  of  facts  which  are  of  common  knowledge;  and  it  therefore  asserts 
that  the  men  engaged  in  the  ticket  brokers'  business  have  seldom  occupied  the  time  or  attention  of 
our  courts,  which  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  fair  dealings  with  their  patrons,  and  of  earnest  efforts  to 
please  them.  Members  of  this  association  are  found  in  every  city  and  in  nearly  ever>'  town  which  is 
reached  by  a  railroad,  and  the  traveler  who  seeks  information  at  their  offices  as  to  the  best  and  cheap- 
est mode  of  conveyance  receives  it  without  fear  or  reward. 

Had  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  upheld  the  law  in  a  case  between  real  parties  litigant,  I  should 
acknowledge  its  superior  authority;  but,  as  it  has  not,  and  as  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  by  a 
majority  of  its  members,  has  declared  a  similar  act  of  that  State  unconstitutional,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  act  in  question  is  unconstitutional.  (See  People  ex  rel.  Tyroler  v.  Warden 
of  City  Prison,  51 N.  E.,  1006.  Also,  the  opinion  of  Judge  Dunne  of  this  court  in  People  ex  rel.  v.  James 
Pease,  Sheriff,  vol.8,  Chicago  Law  Journal  Weekly,  p.  504.) 

The  petitioner  in  this  case  will  be  discharged  from  his  illegal  restraint,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Petitioner  dischai^ed. 

Q.  You  say  the  Texas  decision  was  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  New  York? — 
A.  Very  soon  after,  I  think.  The  Texas  decision  did  not  ^o  into  the  merits  of 
the  case;  it  was  on  a  point  of  law.  By  the  wording  of  the  bill  the  legislature  had 
left  it  optional  with  the  railroads  as  to  whether  they  should  or  should  not  print 
**  not  transferable  "  on  a  ticket.  If  they  did  not  print  that,  all  right;  but  if  they 
did  print  that  it  was  a  crime  to  sell  the  ticket;  and  the  court  threw  it  out  on  that 
point — ^that  it  left  it  optional  with  the  railroad  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  crime 
or  not.    I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  explain  these  points  of  law. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  your  responsibility  going  with  the  ticket  that  the  traveling 
man  purchased  from  you  unless  he  signed  a  contract  by  which  he  assumed  the 
responsibility.  Is  that  a  common  practice? — ^A.  That  is  a  fact,  it  is  a  rule,  an 
absolute  and  invariable  rule  with  the  association. 

Q.  Why  do  you  enter  into  a  contract  of  that  kind  with  the  traveling  public  in 
any  instance? — A.  To  protect  them.  There  may  be  a  ticket  which  was  made  out 
to  a  particular  individual,  and  the  railroad  conductor  might  refuse  to  accept  it 
as  fare.  So  we  reverse  the  ordinary  nrinciples  of  business.  If  you  claim  that 
you  are  defrauded  in  a  transaction,  orainarily  you  would  have  to  prove  that  you 
had  been  defrauded.  We  say  that  unless  the  broker  has  a  written  agreement  to 
the  contrary  with  his  passenger,  he,  the  broker,  is  responsible  for  that  ticket. 
It  is  to  meet  cases  like  this  tnat  the  acts  of  all  ticket  orokers  in  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  the  public.  It  is  to  make 
our  patrons  feel  absolutely  fearless  in  purchasing  tickets,  and  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  articles  the  railroads  are  constantly  putting  in  the  papers  in  an 
effort  to  educate  the  people  to  be  afraid  of  the  ticket  oroker. 

O.  Why  do  you  get  tickets  for  which  you  do  not  care  to  assume  responsibility, 
and  put  that  responsibility  on  the  traveler? — A.  I  have  never,  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, sold  a  ticket  of  a  character  that  I  was  not  willing  to  assume  responsibility 
for.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  19  years  of  the  existence  of  my  office  in  Detroit 
there  has  ever  been  a  transaction  of  that  kind;  but  that  is  a  rule,  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  association. 

(A  Voice.)  There  is  a  question  here  I  think  you  are  not  quite  clear  on.  The 
by-law  is  not  intended  to  mean  that  the  broker  is  not  responsible  for  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  passenger  pays  for  tickets.  It  is  only  intended  to  show  to  the 
executive  committee,  who  arbitrate  these  cases  between  passenger  and  broker, 
that  he  is  not  permitted  to  receive  any  more  money  than  the  amount  of  money 
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paid.  In  no  instance  do  we  sell  a  ticket  with  any  kind  of  a  contract  that  he 
assumes  anv  more  risk  than  the  amount  of  money  he  pays. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  yon  accept  that  as  yonr  testimony?— A.  Tes. 
In  this  way;  our  guaranty  is  this:  Suppose  you  buy  a  ticket  of  me  for  ^;  the 
regular  fare  is  $10;  the  ticket  is  refused;  I  am  compelled  by  the  rules  of  our  asso- 
ciation to  make  you  whole.  I  pay  $10-— not  $8  that  you  pay  me — and  I  have  no 
recourse.  If  I  refuse  to  do  it  and  the  passenger  appeals  to  the  association,  uiilefls 
I  have  this  written  contract  with  the  passenger  that  he  will  take  that  ticket  and 
assume  his  own  responsibility,  I  must  refund  the  $10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghhan.)  As  I  understand  it,  the  point  of  the  question  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  whether  it  is  your  usual  custom  to  ask  for  a  contract  of  that  kind? — 
A.  I  never  did  so  in  my  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  men  who  are  now 

Erominent  in  railway  management  or  the  railway  business,  who  have  gone  up 
rom  brokers'  offices? — ^A.  I  could  do  so,  but  I  would  rather  not  do  it,  from  the 
fact  that  they  might  imagine  it  would  lower  their  dignity  and  might  feel  offended. 
I  know  of  a  very  popular  traffic  manager  who  commenced  his  career  in  a  ticket 
broker's  office,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  record,  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy  until 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  of  strict  integrity,  and  he  is  not  an  enemy  to-day  of  the 
ticket  broker.  One  of  the  commissioners,  whose  name  is  known  the  world  over, 
got  his  first  education  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  ticket  brokers  here  to-day. 

Q.  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner,  you  mean?— A.  No,  of  the  railroad 
commission;  not  the  Industrial  Commission  or  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission. AlthouRh  I  recall  a  case — I  should  not  like  to  produce  the  contract — 
but  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  spoke 
very  bitterly  of  ticket  brokerage,  or  at  least  the  reports  say  so,  did  make  a  con- 
tract with  me  shortiy  before  he  was  made  a  meniber  of  the  commission  for  a 
large  block  of  tickets,  and  I  was  to  sell  them  at  a  specified  rate.  The  contract 
was  signed  by  his  successor,  and  the  ticlfets  were  not  turned  over  until  after  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission.  I  supx>ose  the  number  would  run  into  the 
hundreds — railroad  men  occupying  high  positions  to-day,  at  least  x)08itions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  who  worked  for  brokers.  It  is  very  common  for  men  to 
leave  the  railway  service  and  work  for  a  broker,  and  then  go  back  to  the  railway 
service.  In  fact,  work  in  a  broker's  office  is  an  education  which  makes  a  man 
valuable  for  the  ticket  business.  He  gets  familiar  with  every  form  of  ticket 
issued,  and  the  different  lines  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  the  railway  con- 
nections, and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  do  your  members  view  the  movement  which  is  now  going  on  among 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  looking  toward  what  some  or  them  csJl  com- 
munity of  interest? — A.  We  think  that  if  those  schemes  are  carried  out  that  they 
will  destroy  our  business.  We  are  in  business  not  from  sentiment,  but  to  make 
money  in  an  honorable  way.  When  in  the  course  of  business  any  combinations 
that  are  honorably  and  legally  formed  i>ut  us  out  of  business,  we  will  mc^e  no 
complaint;  we  will  go  down;  we  will  rise  or  go  down  as  the  situation  may  be 
brought  about;  but  what  we  do  object.to  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  doing  an  illegiti- 
mate and  dishonorable  business. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  so  long  as  there  shall  be  competition  in  railway  passen- 
ger traffic  there  will  be  room  for  the  brokers? — A.  As  long  as  there  is  competition 
there  is  room  for  brokers.  There  is  this  about  it:  The  broker  thrives  best  when 
trade  is  bad  and  when  rates  are  high.  When  people  are  making  money  they  don't 
care  so  much — the  savings  effected  through  brokers  do  not  amount  to  so  much  to 
them:  they  are  not  so  anxious  to  buy.  When  the  railroads  are  doing  lots  of  busi- 
ness they  do  not  care  for  us.  But  when  the  railroad  companies  get  in  a  close 
place  and  need  business — it  is  like  any  other  business — they  get  out  and  look  for 
it,  and  the  ticket  broker  is  in  a  position  to  give  it  to  thefia. 

Q.  This  is  one  business,  then,  that  does  not  thrive  on  prosperity? — A.  Not  so 
much  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  written  contract  made  between  ticket  brokers  and  railroad 
officials  for  the  selling  of  cut-rate  tickets  in  bulk? — ^A.  They  could  be  procured, 
but  it  would  be  a  violation  of  a  business  a^eement,  and  something  that  we  should 
greatly  hesitate  to  do.    We  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  do  it. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Litchman).  You  are  sure  that  such  things  exist? — ^A.  Such  things 
exist.    I  am  willing  to  say  that  on  my  oath. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  And  you  could  furnish  them  if  you  were  inclined  to?— 
A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  we  will  do  it.  I 
will  say  this,  in  regard  to  contracts  of  late  years,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  honor 
between  the  ticket  broker  and  railroad  men.  For  instance,  a  ticket  broker  may 
write  to  a  gener^  passenger  agent  that  he  wants  something,  that  he  can  do  him 
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some  jfood,  and  instead  of  getting  a  reply  by  mail  a  district  passenger  agent  or  a 
traveling  passenger  agent  comes  m  and  talks  the  matter  over  and  says,  '*  We  will 
do  so  and  so; "  and  that  contract  stands.  The  agent  will  say,  '*  Buy  tickets  read- 
ing over  onr  road,  report  to  ns  the  forms  and  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  a  check  wUl  follow."  That  is  the  general  custom  of  doing  business,  and,  to 
the  credit  of  the  roads,  there  are  very  few  instances  on  record  where  the  contract 
has  been  violated  to  the  slightest  extent. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  furnishing  such  a  contract  for  publication  in  your  testi- 
mony if  the  commission  were  to  omit  the  names? — ^A.  Contract  for  the  sale  of 
tickets? 

(3.  Yes. — A.  Personsdly  I  might  not  object  to  show  the  one  in  which  the  com- 
missioner was  interested,  but  I  believe  that  even  in  that  case  I  might  be  con- 
demned by  the  ticket  brokers  of  the  United  States  as  violating  a  confidence. 

Q.  I  will  not  press  it,  then. — A.  When  prominent  railroad  men  who  have  dealt 
with  us  come  before  this  commission,  or  a  commission  of  this  character,  and  give 
testimony  derogatory  to  the  ticket  brokers,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  get  back 
at  them.  When,  as  I  have  mentioned  here,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — one  of  the  early  members — attacked  us,  I  felt  very  bitter  when  I 
had  in  my  hands  the  contract  from  the  road  that  he  represented,  and  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  before  he  left  the  road.  I  felt  like  showing  him  up,  but  I 
never  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman^.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  officers  of  railroad  lines  find 
it  expedient  and  profitable  at  times  to  deal  with  the  Ticket  Brokers'  Association? — 
A.  We  proved  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  in  the  Senate  that 
d5  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  ticket  brokers  in  the  United  States  was  done 
with  the  railroads  direct. 

Q.  And  yet,  when  they  want  legislation  from  Congress,  they  turn  around  and 
denounce  your  association  as  dishonest.  Is  that  right? — A.  There  were  just  two 
cases  shown  up  in  that  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  by  Mr.  Gteorge  M. 
McKenzie.  Tne  Pennsylvania  Conapany,  represented  by  Mr.  Boyd,  was  one  of  our 
bitterest  enemies.  The  New  York  Central,  through  Mr.  Daniels,  was  also  exceed- 
ingly bitter  against  the  brokers.  Mr.  McKenzie,  to  defend  himself,  showed  (and 
the  testimony  is  in  the  records  of  that  hearing)  that  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
had  dealt  through  brokers  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  can- 
celed checks  paid  by  brokers  and  returned  to  them  through  the  banks  and  indorsed 
by  the  railroads'  treasurers  were  shown  to  prove  dealings  with  brokers  by  the 
New  York  Central  (and  some  of  the  gentlemen  are  present  who  drew  those 
checks) .  The  checks  were  for  tickets  over  the  West  Shore  road ,  owned  by  the  New 
York  Central,  and  they  showed  the  indorsement  of  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Central. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  of  your  business  can  you  say  now 
comes  to  you  through  the  railroad  officials? — A.  The  statement  of  Mr.  McKenzie 
was  95  per  cent.  Now,  when  we  say  95  per  cent  of  our  tickets  were  bought 
directly  from  the  railroads  I  do  not  mean  that  each  individual  broker  bu^s  all  his 
tickets  from  the  railroads.  For  instance,  some  broker  at  a  starting  point  East, 
New  York  or  Boston,  starts  that  ticket  West.  It  may  travel  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  but  it  was  originally  purchased  from  the  railroad  direct  by  the 
broker,  and  is  used  from  point  to  i>oint. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  projwrtion  of  your  business  now  comes  from  the 
railroads? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  less  proportion,  esi)ecially  in  the  last  year,  when 
the  traffic  associations  are  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Could  you  keep  open  your  ticket  offices  and  do  business  and  make  a  living 
without  the  trade  wJiich  you  get  through  the  railroad  officials?— A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  so,  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  the  business  was  formerly  con- 
ducted. Where  a  broker  would  have  perhaps  anywhere  from  thirty,  fifty,  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  stock,  he  would  necessarily  have  to  do  the 
comparatively  small  business  that  is  done  through  tickets  that  passengers  don't 
use  and  through  excursion  business,  and  of  course  that  would  greatly  injure  the 
advantages  the  public  now  enjoy,  because  when  a  broker  is  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness he  can  buy  almost  any  quantity  offered  of  these  tickets  by  passengers,  and 
he  can  depend  on  a  large  sale  to  his  customers.  If  the  trade  is  restricted  and  he 
can't  buy  of  the  railroads,  he  has  got  to  take  some  other  line  in  with  his  ticket 
business,  and  perhaps  take  a  less  public  location.  He  would  not  have  the  same 
facilities  for  handling  tickets,  and  of  course  he  would  not  be  in  position  to  handle 
a  large  amount  of  stock. 

Q.  If  you  are  doing  business  in  Washington,  and  a  gentleman  comes  to  you  and 
says  he  desires  to  travel  to  Chicago,  and  wants  to  know  what  you  will  make  him 
a  rate  to  Chicago  for,  and  you  tell  him  that  you  will  buy  a  ticket  for  Omaha  or 
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some  point  farther  West,  and  give  him  an  order  on  a  Chicago  broker  to  bay  the 
unused  portion  of  that  ticket— -is  that  a  common  practice? — A.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon way.  That  is  what  is  called  ''  scalping"  a  ticket — ^buying  to  some  through 
point,  which  is  perhaps  a  comi)etitive  point,  and  upon  which  very  likely  some  one 
of  the  various  roads  in  this  line  are  anxious  for  business,  and  will  pay  a  commis- 
sion. We  sell  the  passenger  the  throup^h  ticket  and  five  him  a  rebate  order  on  a 
broker  at  the  intermediate  point  for  which  he  is  bound. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  know  in  that  particular  instance  was  this:  Do  the  railroads 
know  generally  that  those  tickets  are  bought  in  that  way,  being  purchased  by  or 
for  a  ticket  broker  or  scalper? — ^A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  not  to  know  it, 
because  the  broker  buys  the  ticket.  They  know  it,  and  it  is  encouraged  by  the 
roads.  For  instance,  there  may  be  some  road — say  some  one  of  the  weaker  lines — 
from,  we  will  say,  Buffalo  to  Cnicago,  that  wants  business.  The  passenger  agent 
of  that  road  comes  to  a  broker  and  says,  * '  Try  and  induce  your  Eastern  corresi>ond- 
ents  or  Western  correspondents  to  send  their  business  our  way;  get  the  business 
over  our  road,  and  if  any  tickets  expire  we  will  extend  the  limite."  Sometimes 
they  pay  a  commission  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  traveling  men  of  the  United  States,  those  who  are  known  as  travel- 
ing men  of  business  houses,  patronize  your  members  to  any  considerable  extent 
now? — A.  I  think  that  every  organization  of  traveling  men,  every  organization 
that  I  know  of,  has  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  the  antiscalping  bill,  and  is 
in  favor  of  the  broker. 

Q.  Have  the  railroad  companies  recently  made  concessions  to  traveling  men  in 
any  way? — A.  In  the  way  I  have  explained — ^in  the  interchangeable  book.  Where 
these  books  are  sold,  it  may  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  traveling  man  to  buy  the 
interchangeable  book  than  to  deal  with  brokers,  as  he  gets  a  net  rate  of  2  cents. 

By  the  way,  this  interchangeable  book  to  a  great  extent  is  of  no  particular 
advantage  to  the  traveling  man.  When  the  old  custom  was  in  vog^e,  and  each 
road  sold  its  individual  books,  a  traveling  man  was  sdlowed  by  his  house  8  cents  a 
mile  for  travel.  Be  got  his  mileage  from  the  broker,  as  a  general  rule,  at  about 
2i  cents  and  saved  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  and  that  was  one  of  the  perquisites 
of  his  business.  Now,  in  the  territory  of  these  interchangeable  books,  with  a 
universal  rate  of  2  cents,  he  can  only  put  in  a  bill  of  2  cents  a  mile.  The  railroad 
companies  can't  benefit  by  it,  for  the  reason  that  no  broker,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  paid  them  less  than  2  cent-s  for  mileage.  It  is  the  jobbing  house  that  profits 
by  this  interchangeable  book, 

I  want  to  say  of  this  interchangeable  book,  that  while  it  takes  the  broker's  busi- 
ness from  him,  we  make  no  complaint.  Whenever  the  rsdlroad  companies  offer 
something  better  to  the  public  than  we  can  give  them,  we  certainJy  are  not  com- 
ing to  a  commission  to  complain  nor  to  Congress  to  complain,  and  ask  that  a  law 
be  changed  to  put  business  into  our  hands. 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  have  many  expired  tickets.  Do  you  buy  all  the  tickets 
that  come  to  you  if  there  is  a  day  or  half  a  day's  limit  on  them? — A.  It  depends 
upon  circumstances;  but  as  a  general  rule  we  ao. 

Q.  Do  you  lose  many  of  them?— A.  We  lose  enormous  numbers  of  them,  but  it 
is  good  policy  for  us  to  buy  everything  that  comes  along,  because  it  shows  the 
people  that  there  is  a  market  for  tickets,  and  in  the  aggregate  we  make  money, 
of  course,  or  we  would  not  be  in  the  business.  Any  ticket  broker  can  show  you 
boxes  full  of  expired  tickets.  We  simply  buy  a  ticket  as  a  speculation.  If  we 
lose  it,  why,  it  is  all  right;  it  is  a  matter  of  business. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  spoke  of  selling  tickets  for  the  railroad  on  a  com- 
mission?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  state  what  the  amount  of  that  commission  is  usually? — 
A.  I  think  that  it  is  an  average  of,  say,  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  original  ticket? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  whole  country? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
guess  that  is  a  fair  average.  It  is  the  same  commission,  as  a  general  thing,  that 
is  paid  to  agents.  A  broker  is  treated  usually  just  as  the  regular  agent  is,  and  if 
he  chooses  to  divide  part  of  his  commission  with  the  passenger,  that  is  between 
him  and  the  passenger. 

Q.  Does  the  use  of  the  interchangeable  mileage  book,  in  your  judgment,  have 
the  approval  of  the  employers  of  traveling  men,  as  a  rule? — A.  I  should  think  so. 
I  think  they  are  the  ones  that  profit  by  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  traveling  men  receive  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  tne  mileage  book  and  the  straight  3-cent  fare  as  a  perquisite. — ^A.  They 
did  in  former  times. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  custom  in  former  times  for  the  employer  to  furnish  the  mile- 
age book  the  same  as  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  so  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now. 
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There  is  one  reason  why  the  employer  furnishes  this  book,  and  that  is  because  it 
is  beyond  the  meani^  of  a  gre&t  many  of  the  traveling  men  to  put  enough  money 
in  it.  I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  money  there  is  invested  m  these  books — the 
amount  of  money  that  the  railroad  companies  have  the  use  of — but  this  book  is 
No.  92G02S  [referring  to  book  before  him  J ,  and  at  $10  a  cover,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  mileage  inside,  it  represents  an  immense  sum  of  money.  Of  course  these  are 
being  turned  in  constantly.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  there  was  about 
$3,2^,000  out  on  these  books,  because  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  cashed; 
but  there  is  an  enormous  sum  of  money  involved.  This  is  only  one  of  at  least 
three  in  the  West.  There  is,  west  of  Chicago,  a  different  style  of  book;  it  is  called 
the  Sebastian  book.  You  buy  a  pocketbook  for  a  dollar  or  so,  and  when  you  buy 
a  ticket  of  a  railroad  company  you  take  a  receipt  and  those  receipts  are  registered 
hj  the  ticket  agent  and  they  are  filed  in  the  booK.  When  you  get  up  to,  say,  2.000 
miles  you  can  turn  them  in  and  get  a  rebate.  In  Michigan  there  is  a  kind  called 
the  Northern  mileage  book,  controlled  by  the  Northern  Mileage  Bureau.  Another 
book,  known  as  the  Central  Passenger  Association  book,  is  complained  of  by 
traveling  men.  I  am  not  here  to  represent  traveling  men;  but  there  are  many 
restrictions  about  this  book  that  makes  it  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  traveling 
men,  because  it  is  not  accepted  on  the  train. 

Q.  The  annoyance  of  the  use  of  the  book  at  the  station? — A .  Yes.  There  is  one 
book  that  has  not  this  objection — the  Northern  mileage  book,  used  by  the  Michi- 
gan roads. 

^.  Will  you  kindly  eicplain  the  manner  in  which  this  book  is  used? — ^A.  To  get 
this  book  tne  purchaser  writes  his  name  and  address  and  gives  it  to  the  ticket 
agent  and  pays  §30.  There  is  nothing  on  this  book  to  identify  the  original  pui- 
chaser.  When  he  wishes  to  travel  ux>on  it  he  goes  to  the  ticket  agent,  mdorses  a 
stiip  of  mileage  in  this  book,  and  the  ticket  agent  tears  out  the  mileage  and  gives 
him  a  check  or  a  ticket  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  book  cover.  Then  he 
can  check  his  baggage.  It  is  presented  to  the  conductor  on  the  train,  who  takes 
this  ticket  and,  I  presume,  compares  it  with  the  mileage  book  or  sees  that  it  does 
compare  with  it,  and  in  that  way  the  mileage  is  used;  but,  of  course,  if  a  man 
gets  to  the  station  close  to  train  time  and  finds  a  large  number  of  other  mileage 
holders  ahead  of  him,  to  get  to  the  ticket  agent,  go  through  this  complicated  sys- 
tem, and  get  this  exchange  made,  baggage  checked,  etc.,  requires  considerable 
time,  and  frequently  he  is  not  able  to  use  the  book  at  all,  but  has  to  pay  3-cent 
fare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  This  Northern  book  you  speak  of  has  a  different  arrange- 
ment now,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  I  think  a  much  fairer  arrangement.  It  is  used 
like  the  old  mileage  book,  except  that  the  conductor  detaches  the  mileage  and 
requires  the  signature  of  the  passenger  on  a  separate  slip. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  change  was  brought  about;  that  is,  the  chan^^e  in  the 
use  of  it? — A.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  there  were  a  great  many  traveling  men 
who  objected  to  this  style  of  book,  and  that  passenger  men  on  Michigan  railroads 
believed  their  objections  reasonable  and  originated  a  new  book. 

Q.  It  is  quite  likely,  then,  that  the  traveling  men's  association  had  something 
to  do  with  it? — ^A.  They  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchhan.  )  They  make  a  deposit  with  that  book  the  same  as  this? — 
A.  Ten  dollars:  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONaER.J  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  can  tell  us  if  the  book 
in  use  in  Michigan — ^I  think  you  called  it  the  book  issued  by  the  Northern  Mileage 
Bureau — has  the  official  approval  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Association  of  Michi- 
gan?— ^A.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  has;  I  believe  it  has.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  them  like  the  $10  cover,  however.  I  know  they  do  not.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  best  thin^  that  has  been  offered  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  Is  not  this  interchangeable  mileage  book  an  advantage  to  the  travelers  in 
the  amount  of  money  they  nave  to  invest  in  mileage  books?  For  instance,  if  the 
travelinp^  man  with  Michigan  for  his  territory,  and  who  would  have  to  travel  over, 
say,  5  different  railroads,  were  to  invest  in  mileage  books  in  the  usual  way  he 
would  have  to  pay  $100  for  5  books  over  as  many  roads,  whereas  by  the  purchase 
of  1  of  these  interchangeable  books  he  could  have  a  book  that  would  be  good  over 
5  roads  for  an  investment  of  $30? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  an  advantage;  an  advantage 
to  a  man  in  that  position. 

Mr.  KiNNER.  Mr.  Lindenberger  has  given  much  time  to  our  cause  and  has 
covered  the  ground  quite  thoroughly;  but  there  is  just  a  little  thing  I  would  like 
to  answer  in  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Conger.  It  is  to  some  extent 
an  advantage  and  in  another  way  a  great  disadvantage,  oecause  in  accepting  that 
mileage  on  the  train  they  will  only  check  baggage  to  the  passenger's  destination 
on  that  particular  line.    If  they  are  going  to  change  on  another  road,  they  have 
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^t  to  recheck;  they  can  not  check  through  in  a  great  many  instances.  I  am  not 
m  Michigan;  but  formerly  they  could  check  only  to  the  road  where  they  were 
going  to  change  cars.    I  know  that  was  in  vogn^e. 

The  Witness.  Now,  I  believe  this  is  obviated  in  the  Michigan  book;  but  in  the 
Central  Passenger  Association  book  you  can  not  get  a  through  ticket  issued  beyond 
the  line  of  the  road  that  you  first  ride  upon,  and  you  can  not  check  your  baggage 
through;  you  have  to  change  your  ticket  and  recheck  your  baggage  if  you  go  on 
another  road.    This  is  very  disM^eeable  on  a  night  trip. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the  com- 
plaint that  you  made  as  to  some  of  the  Michi^n  roads  having  priK^cally  violated 
an  agreement  with  you  some  years  ago. — ^A.  Not  very  long  ago. 

Q.  Family  mileai^e  books  were  in  vog^ie.  Was  that  or  was  it  not  brought 
a1)out  by  achange  m  the  passenger  agents? — A.  The  passenger  agent  has  since 
bt-en  advanced  to  larger  responsiDilities.  He  is  a  gooa  fellow  yet,  but  he  don't 
lOJie  into  my  office  as  he  used  to. 

Q.  When  these  family  mileage  books  were  in  vogue  it  was  the  custom  for  this 
rciilroad  to  put  many  names  on  the  book? — ^A.  That  was  a  good  deal  like  the 
6T)elling  of  »am  Weller*s  name — depended  on  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller. 
They  put  on  about  as  many  as  the  purchaser  wanted. 

Q.  Now,  when  one  of  those  books  was  used  did  not  the  man  who  used  it  have  to 
sign  one  of  the  names  on  the  book,  whether  it  was  his  name  or  not? — A.  That 
was  the  requirement,  I  believe,  in  the  contract. 

Q.  What  was  the  practice? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  the  practice. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  there  an  element  of  forgery  in  that? — ^A.  I  will  tell  you:  In  the 
first  place  the  tickets  were  almost  universally  purchased  by  brokers,  and  the 
broker,  in  order  that  the  names  would  not  all  be  the  same,  asked  the  first  traveler 
to  put  his  name  on  the  book.  The  contract,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  was 
entu*ely  disregarded.  And  here  is  another  feature  I  want  to  bring  out  in  this 
contract  on  railroad  tickets.  There  seems  to  be  a  different  understanding  in 
relation  to  this  contract — ^if  it  is  a  contract— and  to  an  ordinary  business  contract. 
The  subject  has  been  brought  up  or  has  been  suggested  to  me.  If  this  is  a  con- 
tract, why  do  not  the  revenue  laws  apply  to  it?  In  all  business  contracts  the 
revenue  laws  require  a  stamp.  You  have  not  seen  a  stamp  on  a  mileage  book, 
or  a  railroad  ticket. 

If  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  evasion — the  using  another  person's  name — ^it  is 
the  result  of  an  education  from  the  railroad  companies,  and  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  it  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  railroad  companies.  I  believe  the 
r(H][uirement  making  any  person  sign  a  name  on  a  ticket  or  mileage  book  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  being  discontinued  to  a  cei*tain  extent,  just  as  in  New  England, 
where  the  mileage  book  is  now  good  in  the  hands  of  bearer,  and  while  the  con- 
tiact  on  some  of  the  books  sold  in  that  section  requires  the  signature,  it  is  not 
recognized. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  action  having  been  taken  by  a  railroad  company,  or  by 
anyone  in  their  interest,  for  forgei-y  against  a  person  who  had  illegally  signed  a 
name  on  a  mileage  book? — A.  I  remember  reading  of  one  case  in  California,  where 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  tried  to  punish  a  man  for  signing  a  name,  and  the 
court  decided  that  the  oiiginal  purchaser  in  selling  that  ticket  necessarily  gave 
the  iK)wer  of  attorney  to  use  his  name  in  that  connection  to  the  person  to  wnom 
he  sold  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  business  now  consists  in  mileage  books,  approxi- 
mately?— ^A.  Personally  it  amounts  to  almost  nothing  since  the  interchangeable 
book  was  put  in  force.  The  only  business  to  any  extent  that  is  done  in  mileage 
is  simply  buying  these  books  for  the  use  of  individual  traveling  men  who  can  not 
afford  the  outlay  of  money  to  carry  them,  and  simply  charging  a  percentage  on  the 
mileage,  he  using  the  book  personally.  Now,  the  conditions  in  my  home  city  are 
very  likely  different  from  what  they  are  in  other  cities.  There  are  a  great  many 
imrts  of  the  United  States  where  the  old  conditions  prevail,  and  the  roads  issue 
individual  500  and  1,000  mile  books  at  a  flat  2-cent  rate. 

Q.  Do  the  roads  who  are  issuing  these  interchangeable  books  also  issue  a  book 
of  their  own? — ^A,  It  has  been  discontinued.  The  last  was  within  3  months,  I 
think— by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad— in  our  territory. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  business  10  years  ago  consisted  in  selling  and  deal- 
ing in  mileage  books?— A.  I  think  10  years  ago  it  was  very  largely  mileage  books. 

Q.  And  those  mileage  books  in  a  great  measure  were  purchased  from  the  rail- 
roads direct?— A.  Almost  exclusively.  In  fact,  it  was  dangerous  to  do  otherwise. 
I  would  want  to  know  luy  passenger  if  I  should  buy  his  mileage.  •  I  have  known 
cases  where  a  dishonest  man  would  sell  his  mileage  book  to  a  broker,  and  then  go 
to  the  company  and  report  it  lost,  and  have  it  taken  up  on  the  train  and  returned 
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to  him;  he  was  that  much  ahead  and  the  broker  that  much  oat.  In  buying  a 
ticket  or  mileage  book  requiring  signature  of  any  person  not  known  to  the  broker 
he  would  have  to  be  assured  that  everything  was  all  right 

Q.  Now,  a  little  whUe  ago  you  practically  declined  to  give  the  commission  a 
contract  or  a  copy  of  a  contract  between  your  agency  and  the  railroad  company 
for  the  sale  of  books,  and  the  reason,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  an  agreement  which  you A.  (Interrupting.)  Breach  of  faith. 

Q.  I  want  to  aSk  you  whether  you  are  not  aware  or  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
in  times  past,  when  these  railroads  were  selling  you  these  books,  they  by  selling 
them  to  you  at  a  less  rate  than  the  tariff  rate-- — A.  (Interrupting.)  No;  they 
usually  sold  to  us  at  tariff  rate. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Or  paving  you  a  commission  on  their  sales,  were  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  violating  the  agreement  which  they  had  entered  into  with  other 
roads? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  The  agreements  they  make  with  other 
roads,  I  understand,  are  unlawful,  and  they  might  object  to  show  up;  they  might 
have  a  greater  objection  to  showing  that  up  tlutn  I  would  have,  because  my  acts 
with  the  roads  were  not  unlawful,  but  a  combine  in  restraint  of  trade  is  unlawful. 
But  then  a  great  many  of  those  transactions  were  in  the  days  before  the  Interstate 
Ck>mmerce  Conmiission  was  organized. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Whether  there  was  any  difference  from  a 
moral  standxxnnt,  from  your  point  of  view,  between  breaking  your  agreement  with 
the  roads  yourself  or  helping  one  road  to  break  its  agreement  with  another  road? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  these  aGnreements  with  other  roads  are  right. 

Q.  Hence  you  feel  justined  in  being  a  party  to  assisting  a  road  to  break  its 
agreement? — ^A.  You  may  say  it  is  a  rule  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

Q.  You  afterwards  touched  on  equality  of  freight  rates,  and,  as  I  remember, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  justifiable  and  desirable  to  the  public. — ^A.  I 
say  it  might  be  argued  that  they  were. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  to  have  an 
equality  of  passenger  rates? — ^A,  Well,  it  is  the  inequality  and  discrimination  in 
the  passenger  business  that  gives  the  broker  his  business.  If  the  roads  treated 
the  public  with  exact  and  equal  justice,  there  would  be  no  room  for  ticket 
brokers. 

Q.  Would  not  the  universal  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile  bring  it  about?— A.  It  would 
absolutely  destroy  the  brokers*  business.  When  roads  make  no  discriminations 
to  individuals  or  companies  there  is  no  business  for  the  ticket  brokers. 

§.  And  there  would  not  be  enough  to  keep  ticket  brokers'  offices? — A.  No. 
.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  legislator,  then,  who  desires  to  serve  the  public 
primarily,  and  incidentally  to  abolish  the  ticket  broker,  if  he  would  legislate  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  universal  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile,  he  would  accomplish  his 
object? — A.  Yes;  the  ticket  brokerage  business  would  be  unprofitable.  The  broker 
is  a  creature  of  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  has  ever  been  decided  in  law 
whether  when  a  person  buys  a  ticket  of  a  railroad,  the  railroad  being  a  common 
carrier,  the  purchaser  of  that  ticket  makes  a  contract? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  I 
do  not  believe  that  everything  that  railroads  print  upon  railroad  tickets  is  a  con- 
tract—that all  the  conditions  could  be  enforced.  You  will  see  it  on  almost  every 
railroad  ticket,  the  statement  that  the  railroad  will  be  responsible  for  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  baggage.  That  wouldn't  hold  in  law.  There  is  frequently  on 
tickets  issued  by  some  companies  a  caution  in  big  letters  warning  the  passenger 
that  anyone  who  attempts  to  use  that  ticket  other  than  the  original  pm*chaser 
is  liable  to  prosecution  for  forgery.  There  is  nothing  in  that;  it  is  simply  a 
falsehood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wliether  there  has  ever  been  a  test  in  law  of  a  case  where  a 

Eerson  has  been  prosecuted  for  signing  the  name  of  another  on  a  ticket? — ^A.  I 
ave  referred  to  one  case;  I  have  not  nie  records  of  it,  but  I  remember  of  this 
California  case,  where  the  Southern  Pacific  attempted  to  prosecute  a  man  for  such 
an  act.  But  tins  is  certain,  that  if  the  signing  of  another  person's  name  on  a 
ticket  could  subject  the  person  so  doing  to  successful  prosecution  for  forgery,  it 
would  have  been  done  hundreds  of  times  in  the  past  few  years,  while  certain 
railroads,  or  certain  combinations  of  railroads,  have  been  trying  to  destroy  the 
broker.  There  is  this  about  it:  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  broker  here  to-day — ^I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  broker  now  in  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Associa- 
tion— ^that  was  ever  arrested  and  charged  with  fraud.  I  never  was.  I  never  had 
the  least  intimation  made  that  I  had  handled  anything  improper.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  present  member  of  the  association  ever  being  charged  with  fraud,  let  alone 
being  convicted.  I  know  of  cases  where  we  have  expelled  members  because  we 
became  satisfied  they  had  been  doing  an  illegitimate  business. 
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Q.  Of  course  a  railroad  is  a  common  carrier,  and  they  have  on  the  face  or  back 
of  their  tickets  certain  conditions  that  yon  say  are  illegal.  There  is  a  condition 
on  all  common  carriers,  is  there  not,  under  the  common  law,  that  they  shall 
carry  safely  to  their  destination  the  parties  who  have  purchased  tickets?— A.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  **  parties  holdmg  "  than  the  party  pur- 
chasing. 

Q.  The  railroad  sells  a  ticket  to  a  man.  The  contract  is  with  him.  He  does 
not  use  it,  but  sells  it  to  another  man,  who  uses  it.  Now,  would  the  railroad  be 
responsible  to  the  latter  for  an  injury  to  limb  or  life,  if  it  were  known  that  he  had 
not  bought  the  ticket  from  the  railroad  in  the  first  instance?  I  want  to  know 
what  your  experience  and  the  experience  of  your  friends  has  been  when  the  law 
was  brought  up. — ^A.  I  never  have  known  where  a  passenger  that  rode  upon  one 
of  those  tickets  was  injured  and  that  question  was  brought  up.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  an  injury  to  a  person  even  if  he  carries  a 
complimentary  pass  upon  which  there  is  an  agreement  that  a  railroad  would  not 
be  responsible  and  the  party  has  signed  it. 

Q.  If  the  ticket  says  on  its  face  that  it  is  not  transferable,  do  you  think  that  the 
second  party  that  holds  it  and  uses  it  can  sue  the  railroad  for  damages? — A.  I 
believe  so,  under  all  rules  of  right  and  reason.  I  do  not  know  what  the  techni- 
calities of  the  law  might  say  in  regard  to  it.  I  believe  when  a  railroad  company 
sells  a  ticket,  accepts  the  price  from  anyone  who  will  buy,  that  then  its  busmess 
is  to  transport  a  passenger  on  that  ticket  to  his  final  destination,  and  not  to 
question  wnat  particular  person  holds  that  ticket.  Tickets  are  sold  to  anybody, 
without  regard  to  weight,  complexion,  or  nationality. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  know  that  the  question  has  ever  been  brought  up  in  law 
on  the  nontransferability  of  a  ticket?— A.  I  remember  I  was  interested  in  reading 
Bomethinff  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  commision.  Some  railroad  president 
was  asked  that  same  question,  and  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  answer  than  I. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  little  hazy  on  that  proposition. 

Q.  You  mentioned  incidentally  in  your  testimony  the  licensing  by  national  or 
State  governments  of  ticket  brokers.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  private 
business  is  licensed  by  nation  or  State? — A.  I  see  Mr.  Lansing  nods  his  head. 
Perhaps  he  can  answer  that  for  me. 

Mr.  Lansing.  Yes;  express  companies  are  licensed  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  in 
Augusta,  Ga.    In  fact,  all  lines  of  business  are  licensed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  have  a  few  questions  that  have  been  handed  me  to  ask 
Mr.  Lmdenberger.  Are  there  any  restrictions  in  the  sale  of  immigrant  tickets — 
that  is  the  cheapest  class  of  tickets — with  regard  to  time  and  accommodation? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  It  has  not  come  in  my  experience.  1  know  this, 
now  that  you  are  speaking  of  immigrant  tickets,  that  a  European  immigrant  gets 
a  cheaper  rate  in  the  United  States  than  an  American  citizen;  that  the  rates  will 
be  from  $2  to  $5,  perhaps,  from  New  York  or  the  landing  point  in  America,  to  his 
destination,  less  than  American  citizens  can  get. 

Q.  Those  tickets  are  sold  in  Europe? — A.  They  may  be  prepaid  in  America. 
But  the  ticket  which  an  ordinary  American  citizen  and  a  voter  can  get  for,  say, 
$18  can  be  had  by  the  foreign  immigrant  for  $15. 

Q.  That  is  universal? 

Mr.  Lansing.  The  business  in  Atlantic  ports  is  so  controlled  by  a  pool  that  no 
person  other  than  one  who  has  arrived  from  some  foreign  port  can  buy  an  immi- 
grant ticket.  If  he  has  been  here  over  2  weeks,  then  he  is  debarred  from  pur- 
chasing an  immigrant  ticket.  And  his  name  must  appear  on  the  manifest  of  some 
steamship  company.  But  the  immigrant  fares  have  been  raised  within  the  last  2 
years  about  20  per  cent.  Within  the  last  8  years  there  has  been  no  discovery  of 
an V  transaction  in  which  ticket  brokers  have  been  engaged  in  handling  immigrant 
ticKets.  That  has  been  confined  to  a  different  kind  of  people — ^men  wh<>  make  a 
specialty  of  selling  land  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  foreigners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Touch  a  little  on  the  difference  in  accommodations. 

Mr.  Lansing.  Yes;  the  accommodation  of  the  immigrant  passengers  has  some- 
what changed  within  the  last  few  years.  They  do  not  run  as  many  immigrant 
trains  as  tney  did  heretofore;  they  hitch  them'  onto  some  freight  train,  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  transportation  considerably.  But  in  many  instances  the  immi- 
grant who  pays  $2  or  $3  or  even  in  some  cases  as  much  as  $5  less  rides  side  by  side 
with  an  American  citizen  who  has  paid  a  higher  amount,  simply  because  the  rail- 
ways control  in  a  pool  organization  all  the  immigrant  business  of  this  country. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  You  accept  this  now  as  your  testimony? 

The  Witness.  I  do.  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  that  statement  that  immi- 
grants ride  in  the  same  car,  or  perhaps  in  the  same  seat,  with  American  citizens 
that  i>ay  a  higher  rate  of  fare;  tnat  in  a  great  many  cases  in  this  country  to-day, 
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where  second-K^lass  rates  have  not  been  abolished,  roads  have  stopped  nsing  second- 
class  cars  or  making  any  distinction  in  class,  and  that  two  passengers  will  ride 
side  by  side,  one  paying  the  first-class  rate  and  one  the  secono-class  rate — a  differ- 
ence, perhaps,  of  |^----and  have  exactly  the  same  accommodations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Do  not  some  of  the  roads  that  carry  the  immigrants 
on  through  rates  let  them  ride  in  the  smoker? — ^A.  The  smoker  is  not  second  class; 
a  railroad  company  can  not  force  a  second-class  passenger  to  ride  In  a  smoker;  in 
fact,  they  can  keep  him  from  doing  so.  As  a  general  thing,  to-day  the  first-class 
man  that  smokes  nas  a  right  to  the  smoker  and  he  is  not  compelled  to  go  into  a 
second-class  car  to  smoke.  I  know  of  roads  nmning  reclining-chair  cars;  they 
are  first  class;  the  holders  of  second-class  tickets  have  the  same  rights  as  the 
holders  of  first-class  tickets  right  from  the  railroad  companies.  The  person  who 
knows  his  business  buys  a  second-class  ticket  and  saves  the  difference.  There  is 
only  this  difference,  that  a  second-class  ticket  will  not  be  accepted  for  a  sleeping 
car;  if  he  wants  to  ride  at  night  he  will  have  to  have  a  first-class  ticket  and  x>ay 
the£leeptbg-car  fare  difference. 

Spealang  of  sleeping  cars  reminds  me  of  the  experience  of  one  of  the  brokers 
present  coming  from  Chicago  to  Washington.  The  usual  rate  for  a  sleeper  is  $5. 
He  bought  his  to  Pittsburg  for  $2.50;  then  from  Pittsburg  to  Washington  for  $2. 
By  buying  two  tickets  he  got  here  for  $4.50;  if  he  had  bought  a  throu^^h  ticket  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  ifi.  Those  conditions  obtain  in  many  cases  m  ticket  as 
well  as  in  sleeper  rates,  and  where  brokers  know  of  it  they  advise  their  customers 
and  make  a  saving  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Wabash,  which  you  know  well, 
does  not  run  second-class  passengers  in  the  smokers? — A.  I  never  knew  of  a  pas- 
senger on  the  Wabash  being  obliged  to  go  into  the  smoker.  I  think  the  gentlemen 
present  will  bear  me  out  that  a  second-class  passenger  can  not  be  compelled  to  go 
mto  the  smoker;  that  a  smoker  is  not  second  class.  It  is  a  common  thing,  when 
our  customers  come  in,  for  us  to  say,  **Are  you  going  to  take  a  sleeper?  "  "  No." 
*'  Buy  second-class;  get  the  same  accommodation  and  it  is  a  saving  of  $2." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  buy  a  second-class  ticket  and  sell  it  to  them  as  first- 
class  fare? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  [Laughter.]  We  sell  a  great  many  tickets  at  tariff. 
We  brokers  all  have  a  large  business.  The  railroad  companies  may  be  in  an  agree- 
ment not  to  cut  rates.  They  say,  We  are  i)erfectly  willing  to  pay  you  a  commis- 
sion, but  the  rate  is  not  to  be  cut.  We  work  for  them  and  get  business.  Our 
passengers,  a  great  many  of  them,  are  our  friends  that  we  have  known  for  years. 
They  say.  We  would  rather  buy  of  you  than  the  other  fellow  if  you  can  make  the 
same  rate.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  of  that  kind.  If  there  should  be  a  regu- 
lation that  all  tickets  must  be  sold  at  tariff  rates,  it  would  not  destroy  the  brokers' 
offices.  The  passenger  associations  now  say  how  many  outside  offices  a  railroad 
may  have.  They  say  to  the  general  passenger  agent.  You  must  take  your  office 
out  of  that  place  or  out  of  this  hotel.  If  an  antiscalping  law  were  X)a88ed,  and 
a  man  could  not  sell  tickets  without  a  certificate,  the  passenger  associations 
would  control  the  business  entirely.  But  without  the  certificate  they  can  not 
control  us.  We  can  sell  tickets  against  anybody,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  sell  at 
tariff  rates.  But  if  a  law  is  passed  making  it  criminal  for  any  man  to  sell  them 
without  a  railroad  certificate,  they  would  restrain  that  man  from  selling  a  ticket 
and  close  his  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  percentage  of  the  members  of  your  organization 
have  been  in  the  brokei  age  business  10  years  or  more? 

Mr^  Carter.  Between  65  and  70  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Carter  says  between  65  and  70  per  cent. 

Q.  And  you  say  none  of  these  gentlemen  have  ever  been  charged  with  or  ever 
been  convicted  of  fraud? — ^A.  I  think  oar  secretary,  Mr.  Carter,  will  know,  and  I 
will  lot  him  answer  for  me.  He  will  know  whether  any  person  whom  we  have 
permitted  to  remain  in  our  association  was  ever  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
fraud. 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  not  one. 

Q.  What  position  have  ticket  brokers  occupied  politically  and  socially,  so  far 
as  you  know? — A.  A  few  of  us  have  been  sentenced  to  State  legislatures  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  ticket  brokers  as  a  general  thing  are  business  men  and 
not  office  seekers. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  a  legislature? — A.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
California  legislature.  We  are  business  men  and  pay  very  little  attention  to 
local  politics,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  rare  thing  to  find  any  of  us  engaged 
in  ward  politics  in  the  cities  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  true  that  ticket  brokers  have  served  as  councilmen  and  aldermen  of  cities 
and  were  honored  members  of  those  bodies,  but  as  an  association  we  are  not  a 
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political  bodv.  But  ticket  brokers  are  wide-awake  citizenB;  they  take  a  lively 
interest  in  all  public  matter,  but  I  mean  they  are  not  politicians  to  the  eirtent  of 
seeking  political  preferment  and  political  positions. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  classes  of  x)eople  who  effect  a  saving  by 
patronizing  ticket  brokers,  other  than  the  traveling  men  you  spoke  of?  Are  they 
more  generally  laboring  people  or  middle-class  people,  or  is  it  true  of  all  classes 
of  i)eople? — A.  I  should  say  they  were  from  all  classes.  I  thiiUc  in  my  own  city 
there  is  hardly  any  class  of  people,  excepting  those  who  can  go  to  a  railroad  and 

get  a  pass,  but  what  deal  with  the  ticket  brokers.  We  have  sold  to  United  States 
enators,  Congressmen,  governors,  judges,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  officers  of  the 
Armv,  doctors,  merchants,  and  business  men,  as  well  as  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  in  more  humble  walks  of  life;  even  railroad  employees  are  among  our  cus- 
tomers. Of  late  years  the  roads  have  been  drawing  the  lines  and  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  men  in  the  lower  positions  of  railroad  employment  to  get  free  transporta- 
tion or  even  special  rates.  A  great  many  of  them  have  come  to  us.  Men  employed 
on  the  passenger  trains,  knowing  of  the  honorable  character  of  ticket  broilers,  fre- 
quently recommended  their  friends  to  come  to  us  because  they  knew  that  whatever 
we  sell  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Lansing.  It  is  not  an  infreauent  occurrence  for  poor  x>eople  in  Eastern 
cities,  particularly  New  York,  to  deposit  week  by  week  or  month  by  month  a 
small  sum  to  buy  tickets  West,  or  buy  tickets  for  some  one  in  the  West  to  come 
East,  or  from  the  South  to  come  North,  and  the  saving  through  the  ticket  broker 
often  means  a  day *s  wages  or  10  or  12  hours'  work  to  a  workingman.  And  again, 
in  the  cities  where  merchants  and  small  tradesmen  from  the  West  and  SouUi 
come  on  to  buy  goods  the  wholesale  houses,  knowing  that  these  men  do  not 
buy  very  extensively  and  do  not  ship  very  largely,  and  so  are  unable  to  get 
any  consideration  in  the  shape  of  passes  or  half-rate  transportation  from  the 
railway  companies,  seek  out  the  ticket  broker  and  get  the  small  tradesmen, 
the  buyer,  the  crossroads  grocer,  and  similar  people  something  cheap  from  the 
ticket  broker.  It  saves  them  a  dollar  or  two.  In  the  country,  down  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  a  dollar  is  bigger  than  it  is  in  New  York  and  the  big 
cities.  Those  men  will  walk  five  or  six  blocks  and  wait  over  a  day  or  two  to  save 
a  dollar  on  a  ticket.  Those  are  only  the  wage-earners  and  frugal  people.  I  have 
talked  with  our  Eastern  people,  and  a  great  many  find  that  men  who  are  well 
to  do  and  who  are  frugal  save  money  by  patronizing  brokers.  They  do  not 
always  expect  to  save  money  simply  on  a  ticket,  but  they  hope  to  save  it  by  get- 
ting some  information  about  some  route  that  a  railway  comx>any  does  not  inform 
them  about.  Each  railway  office  only  informs  the  passenger  about  its  own  par- 
ticular lino,  whereas  in  a  ticket  broker's  office  the  passenger  is  informed  about 
the  various  lines— =eight  or  nine  of  them  in  some  instances — to  a  given  place;  and 
by  that  means  the  passenger  is  saved  a  great  deal  of  tramping  over  the  city,  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  he  knows  that  the  information  is  correct,  and  he  selects 
his  route  and  makes  a  saving  in  money  without  any  sacrifice  of  comfort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Lindenberger,  you  said  something  about  selling 
railroad  passes.  If  a  man  should  come  into  your  office  in  Detroit  and  offer  to  sen 
a  railroad  pass,  would  you  take  forcible  possession  of  that  pass  and  send  it  to  the 
railroad  or  would  you  inform  the  railroad  that  such  a  pass  had  been  offered  for 
sale? — ^A.  I  have  frequently  done  so,  but  of  late  years  I  prefer  not  to  see  the  pass. 
If  a  man  should  offer  to  sell  me  a  pa^s,  I  would  say:  ''We  do  not  handle  them; 
I  do  not  want  to  see  it."  Sometimes  some  very  painful  results  grow  out  of 
reporting  passes.  I  remember  hearing  one  of  my  friends  tell  of  the  custom 
that  he  had,  in  common  vrith  other  brokers,  of  reporting  passes.  He  reported 
a  pass  that  was  offered  for  sale.  It  proved  to  have  been  given  by  a  general 
passenger  agent  to  a  young  man  who  was  a  friend  of  his  family  and  whom  he 
was  trying  to  assist  in  getting  something  to  do.  And  the  fact  that  that  young 
man  had  offered  the  pass  for  sale — had  violated  his  confidence — ^hurt  him  so 
badly  that  he  said:  *'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  all  right  enough, "but  I  am 
very  sorry  to  know  this  thing.  I  would  very  gladly  have  fiiown  nothing:  about 
it."  And  it  affected  the  broker  so  much  that  he  said:  ''Hereafter  I  will  just 
let  those  things  go."  And  I  have  had  something  of  the  same  experience.  Most 
of  the  passenger  agents  simply  ignore  our  advice,  and  say:  "Oh,  well,  that  scalper 
is  trying  to  curry  favor  with  the  road  and  is  trying  to  make  something  out  of 
it."  But  I  never  buy  a  pass,  and  I  never  have  sold  one  nor  permitted  one  to  be 
sold  in  my  office.  It  is  disreputable  and  dishonorable.  While  railroad  com- 
panies may  issue  passes  improperly,  for  political  purposes  or  otherwise,  it  does 
not  justify  brokers  in  handling  them.  We  confine  our  oi)erations  to  tickets  that 
the  railroad  company  receives  its  price  for.  Such  tickets  I  believe  to  be  proper 
aiiicles  for  sale,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  John  Jones  or  Tom  Smith  may 
have  been  compelled  to  sign  them. 
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Here  is  a  point  that  might  be  of  interest.  The  total  amount  of  passenger 
revenue  daring  the  past  five  years  amounted  to  $1,250,000,000.  The  amount  of 
fraudulent  tickete  during  that  period  could  not  possibly  exceed  $10,000.  Of 
course  I  am  not  in  the  fraudulent-ticket  business,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it 
could  amount  to;  but  I  know  this:  That  with  the  system  of  espionage  that  is  exer- 
cised by  the  traffic  associations  and  railways  by  the  spotters  who  are  paid  to  get 
information — and  I  think  are  sometimes  mclined  to  manufacture  i^— certainly 
our  enemies,  if  they  had  information  of  that  kind,  would  present  it;  and  from 
that  I  judge  that  the  loss  to  railroads  in  fraudulent  tickets  must  be  an  exceedingly 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  amount  of  business  done.  Take  these  limited  tickets. 
While  the  railroad  companies  have  been  paid  for  them,  it  is  of  course  a  fraud 
upon  the  road  and  a  dishonest  act  to  extend  the  limit-s  upon  them.  And  yet  most 
of  the  fraudulent  tickets  are  extensions  of  the  limit,  or  the  using  of  these  tickets 
outside  of  the  proper  agreement;  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  railroads  have 
actually  been  paid  for  carrying  the  passenger.  Of  course  that  is  no  excuse  for 
the  ticket  being  used.  But  I  think  that  we  can  safely  say  that  the  value  of 
fraudulent  tickets  that  the  railroads  carry  passengers  upon,  for  which  they  receive 
no  compensation ,  is  very  small  indeed.  Ticket  frauds  have  been  usually  discovered 
througn  brokers.  Recently  a  forged  ticket  was  discovered,  reading  from  Eastern 
cities  to  Colorado.  It  was  an  actual  forgery,  discovered  by  a  broker.  The  broker 
is  present.  He  notified  the  railroads,  and  the  rascals  were  caught.  The  brokers 
gave  every  information  possible,  and  the  forgers  are  serving,  and  very  properly 
serving,  a  term  in  the  i)enitentiary. 

I  have  something  here  that  might  interest  the  conmiission.  I  spoke  in  my  tes- 
timony of  our  correction  sheet  that  is  issued  twice  a  month  from  the  secretary's 
office  in  Louisville,  Ey.  Among  the  standing  instructions  on  that  sheet  is  the 
following  [reading] : 

**  Lost,  stolen,  and  fraudulent  tickets.  Members  will  report  to  the  general  office 
all  lost,  fraudulent,  and  stolen  tickets,  in  c-onf omiity  with  article  15.  This  rule  is 
mandatory,  and  failure  to  comply  is  punishable  by  fine." 

(The  witness  then  read  the  remainder  of  the  article,  instructing  brokers  how 
to  proceed  upon  the  presentation  at  their  counters  of  fraudulent  tickets.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  And  then  follows  a  list  for  that  particular  month? — 
A.  Yes.  Now,  it  has  been  the  custom  with  railroad  companies,  and  is  really 
the  most  effectual  way  of  detecting  frauds,  burglaries,  etc.,  as  soon  as  they  learn 
of  a  fraudulent  issue  of  cickets  or  of  tickets  being  stolen,  tx>  notify  a  broker,  who 
in  turn  notifies  our  secretary.  That  information  is  wired  all  over  the  country  or 
goes  by  the  first  mail,  so  that  every  ticket  broker  in  the  United  States  is  on  the 
lookout  for  those  tickets;  and  no  fraud  can  long  continue,  because  the  party  will 
be  caught. 

Mr.  Frank.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  All  testimony  will  have  to  be  sworn  to,  and  if  you  appear 
as  a  witness  you  will  have  to  take  the  oath.  If  Mr.  Lindenberger,  however,  will 
accept  your  testimony  as  his,  it  will  be  all  right. 

The  Witness.  If  I  object  to  it,  I  will  say  so  and  have  it  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Frank.  To  show  how  impossible  it  is  for  fraudulent  tickets  to  be  accepted 
on  a  road  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  consent  of  the  auditing  department, 
a  ticket  presented  on  a  train  to-day  is  turned  in  by  the  conductor  to  the  auditing 
department,  say,  to-morrow  or  next  day — to-morrow,  as  a  rule — the  moment  he 
finishes  his  trip;  and  by  the  next  day  it  is  checked  up,  so  that  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  one  or  two  days  that  a  fraud  could  continue  without  being  discovered. 
All  the  brokers  in  this  room  have  averaged  in  the  business  over  15  years.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  that  has  ever  been  an'ested,  or  ever  suspected,  even,  of  selling  a 
ticket  that  was  connected  with  fraud.  There  is  less  chance  of  fraudulent  tickets 
being  accepted  by  a  railroad  than  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  fraud  being  perpe- 
trated on  a  railroad  or  bank  or  any  other  institution. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  a  clipping  from  the  Dallas  Herald,  which  was  copied 
from  the  Chicago  papers  and  published  for  an  object  all  over  the  country,  that  I 
want  to  lay  before  the  commission.     [Reading:] 

RAILROADS  DISTRIBl'TING  INFORMATION  ON  TICKET  8CALPING. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Warning  to  the  public,"  the  railroads  are  sending  out  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Rochester  Herald:  * 

"The  railroads  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  purpose  to  put  an  end  to  the  ticket-scalping  biLsi- 
ness.  and  a  few  incidents  such  as  took  place  in  Chicago  the  other  day  will  be  sufficient  wanung  to 
the  traveling  public  that  it  can  not  hope  to  successmlly  defy  the  contract  under  which  it  secures 
reduced  rales  of  transportation.  The  story  as  we  have  it  from  a  Chicago  newspaper  is  an  interest- 
ing one. 

*'  A  man  and  his  wife,  whose  home  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  Windy  City,  bought  for  $16  two 
tlcketj«,  valued  in  the  regular  wjiy  at  twice  that  sum,  and  returned  home  with  the  crowds  which 
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were  flockliu:  in  to  attend  the  comer-stone  laying.  The  contract  required  the  deposit  of  the  tickets 
at  the  arrival  Btation.  and  they  did  this,  but  returned  the  next  dav  to  inquire  when  they  could  secure 
possession  of  them  again,  but  were  told  that  they  would  be  ready  for  them  in  ample  time  to  catch 
their  train  for  home. 

"Saturday  the  man  and  wife  called  for  their  tickets  and  were  told  that  they  could  secure  them  at 
the  train.  Thev  said  they  wished  to  talce  them  Saturday  evening.  The  man  made  quite  a  disturb- 
ance, but  the  clerk  was  firm,  and  so  tlie  couple  left  and  returned  with  an  officer  and  warrant  from 
Justice  Martin's  court  and  arrested  the  clerk.  Commissioner  Donald,  of  the  association,  went  to 
Justice  Mnrtin's  court,  and  the  case  was  immediately  called  and  dismissed,  as  the  Judge  said  he 
thought  the  ofTer  of  the  agency  wuh  fair  in  any  event,  as  the  couple  said  they  wishea  to  go  by  the 
evening  tmin  and  were  promised  their  tickets  in  ample  time. 

"Three  asso<-iation  men  went  to  the  train  and  found  the  couple  waiting.  One  man  remained  near 
by,  while  the  other  two  handed  the  tickets  over  and  left.  Immediately  after  the  two  men  left  the 
couple  werejoined  by  a  man  and  woman,  to  whom  the  tickets  were  turned  over  and  their  baggage 
checked  to  Cincinnati.  The  conductor  was  notified,  and  the  tickets  were  taken  up  before  the  train 
reached  Forty-seventh  street,  where  the  purchasers  preferred  leaving  the  train  to  paying  their  fare 
down  to  Ohio. 

"  This  is  the  flrst  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to  public  notice,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
railroad  company  acted  within  its  moral  and  legal  rights.  The  pclling  of  a  ticket  at  a  largely 
reduced  rate  is  a  favor  to  the  traveling  public,  which  the  carrier  has  a  right  to  keep  from  being 
abused.  If  it  lacks  this  power,  its  only  recourse  is  to  withdraw  such  tickets  Irom  sale,  which  would 
be  a  hardship  to  that  class  of  persons  who  can  take  these  pleasure  jaunts  only  by  the  favors  which 
they  receive  from  the  railroads  in  the  matter  of  reduced  rates.  It  was  no  hard.ship  to  the  original 
purchaser  in  this  particular  instance,  as  he  went  into  the  speculation  with  his  eyes  fully  open  to  the 
consequences  of  failure,  but  it  was  a  humiliation  and  annoyance  to  the  scalper's  customer,  which 
might  nave  been  avoided  by  a  little  closer  observation  of  the  code  of  honor  on  both  sides." 

In  this  article  I  do  not  see  where  they  can  connect  the  ticket  broker  with  the 
transaction.  It  appears  that  the  couple  bought  round-trip  tickets  from  where 
they  started  to  Chicago  and  return,  found  another  couple  who  were  going  back 
to  this  place,  and  desired  to  turn  these  tickets  over  to  them.  The  railroad  put 
their  spotters  on  them.  They  go  and  sign  these  tickets,  and  the  tickets  are  taKen 
up  and  the  people  ejected  from  the  train.  Now,  I  believe  that  that  sort  of  propo- 
sition is  wrong.  It  may  be  contended  that  when  these  parties  bought  these  nckets 
to  Chicago  and  return  they  became  parties  to  a  contract  and  should  comply  w^ith 
all  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  but  I  believe  that  when  a  railroad  company 
sells  a  ticxet  it  is  good  to  carry  a  passenger,  and  as  they  sell  that  ticket  to  anyone 
that  will  buy  it,  it  was  a  i>erfectly  proper  transaction  for  this  couple  to  turn  their 
tickets  over  to  any  other  couple  who  would  return  on  the  journey.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  that  happens  in  the  United  States  where  a  ticket  is  refused 
but  the  ''  scalper  "  is  blamed  for  it,  and  tlds,  of  course,  is  a  specimen.  I  believe 
it  is  wrong. 

I  remember  a  case,  too,  where  a  great  deal  was  said  in  the  newspapers  about 
what  they  were  pleased  to  term  a  rascally  trick  by  a  scalper  to  beat  the  railroad 
company.  From  some  place  out  of  Chicago,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  there  was 
an  excursion  rate  advertised  of  a  round  trip.  A  Chicago  broker  organized  a  com- 
pany of  people,  paid  the  local  fare  for  his  party  on  the  train  to  this  point,  and  got 
off  the  train  to  buy  the  round-trin  tickets.  The  passenger  agent  of^the  road  had 
learned  of  it,  wired  to  the  conductor  to  shorten  the  time  at  this  station,  who 
whipped  away  before  the  broker  had  time  to  buy  his  tickets.  The  broker  was 
compelled  on  the  train  to  pay  the  local  fare  for  his  entire  party.  This  transaction 
was  Dulletined  in  the  papers  as  a  proper  way  for  the  railroad  company  to  beat  the 
broker  and  punish  him  for  the  very  improper  act  of  selling  to  his  party  at  the  full 
excursion  rate  that  the  railroad  company  nad  advertised  in  this  place,  some  little 
distance  from  Chicago. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washin(jton,  D.  C,  January  Jif,  1'hh. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  A.  K.  TEISBEEG, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  aiid  Wareliouae  Commission  of  Minnesota, 

The  commission  met  at  10.10  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  A. 
K.  Teisberg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  secretary  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
mission of  tlie  State  of  Minnesota,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Teisberg.  will  you  please  give  us  your  residence? — 
A.  Since  I  became  connected  with  the  Stat«  railroad  commission  of  Minnesota  I 
have  resided  in  St.  Paul.  I  have  been  connected  with  that  commission  since  its 
creation  in  18bo,  and  since  1890  I  have  been  its  secretary. 
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Q.  What  was  your  occupation? — A.  Formerly  I  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
commission. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  prior  to  that? — A.  A  little  prior  to  that  I  was  a 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher.  Prior  to  that  I  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  col- 
lege, paracularly  languages. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  duties  and  j^owers  of  your  commission? — ^A.  The 
law  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1885  creating  the  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
mission did  not  give  the  commission  power  directly  to  fix  rates,  but  the  commission 
was  rather  what  is  called  an  advisory  commission.  They  could  recommend  to  the 
railways  any  changes  that  they  thought  proper.  That  law,  however,  was  super- 
seded in  1887  by  an  act,  chapter  10,  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which 
was  based  upon  the  act  proposed  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  My  recollection 
is  that  such  an  act  was  drafted  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  and  sent 
around  to  the  various  State  commissions,  and  our  commission  took  the  matter  up 
and  recommended  to  the  legislature  a  change  of  the  law  in  accordance  with  that 
act.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  exactly  in  the  same  words  as  the  interstate  com- 
merce act,  as  adopted  in  1887.  There  are  some  exceptions,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  State  act  permits  the  railroad  to  issue  free  passes  to  whomsoever  it  pleases 
within  the  State,  good  within  the  State,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original 
act  prohibited  the  railroads  from  granting  clergymen's  half -fare  permits.  That, 
however,  was  changed  at  the  following  session,  so  that  now  any  railroad  in  our 
State  can  grant  half -fare  permits  the  sapxe  as  they  do  in  a  great  many  of  the 
other  States. 

The  commission,  by  this  act  of  1887,  was  also  empowered  to  fix  or  to  change 
rates  made  by  the  railroads,  and  they  proceeded  to  do  so  with  reference*  to  the 
switching  rates  at  Minneapolis  and  with  reference  to  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  milk  from  cei*tain  points  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Kailway. 
They  reduced  the  switching  rate  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  car  to  $1  per  car.  They 
reduced  ^he  rate  on  milk  from  3  cents  per  10  gallons  to  2^  cents  per  10  gallons  for 
distances  up  to  75  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  These  arrangements  were  within  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota?— A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  interference  with  the  interstate-commerce  act? — A.  No. 
Now,  the  railways  did  not  obey  the  order  of  the  commission  in  these  two  cases,  so 
mandamus  proceedings  were  instituted.  The  State  court  sustained  the  commis- 
sion and  asserted  that  the  commission  had  full  power  to  fix  those  rates.  The 
companies  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  the  decision  of 
the  State  court  was  overruled  and  the  law  as  defined  by  the  State  court  was 
declared  unconstitutional  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company,  plaintiff  in  error,  r.  the  State  of  Minnesota  ex  rel.  the  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  familiarly  known  as 
the  milk-rate  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  briefly  give  the  grounds  of  that  decision? — 
A.  I  think  I  shall  do  that  in  the  language  of  the  court.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  says: 

[Reading:]  **  The  construction  put  ux)on  the  statute  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Minnesota  must  be  accepted  by  this  court,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  case, 
as  conclusive  and  not  to  be  reexamined  here  as  to  its  propriety  or  accuracy.  The 
sui)reme  court  authoritatively  declares  that  it  is  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
legislature  of  Minnesota,  by  the  statute,  that  the  rates  recommended  and  pub- 
lished by  the  commission,  if  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  act,  are 
not  simply  advisory,  nor  merely  prima  facie  equal  and  reasonable,  but  final  and 
conclusive  as  to  what  are  equal  and  reasonable  charges;  that  the  law  neither  con- 
templates nor  allows  any  issue  to  be  made  or  inquiry  to  be  had^s  to  their  equality 
or  reasonableness  in  fact;  that  under  the  statute  the  rates  published  by  the  com- 
mission are  the  only  ones  that  are  lawful,  and,  therefore,  in  contemplation  of  law 
the  only  ones  that  are  equal  and  reasonable;  and  that  in  a  proceeding  for  a  man- 
damus under  the  statute,  there  is  no  fact  to  traverse  except  the  violation  of  law, 
in  not  complying  with  the  recommendations  of  the  commission.  In  other  words, 
although  the  railroad  company  is  forbidden  to  establish  rates  that  are  not  equal 
and  reasonable,  there  is  no  power  in  the  courts  to  stay  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sion if  it  chooses  to  establish  rates  that  are  unequal  and  unreasonable. 

**  This  being  the  construction  of  the  statute  by  which  we  are  bound  in  consider- 
ing the  present  case,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  so  construed,  it  conflicts  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  particulars  complained  of  by  the  railroad 
company.  Tt  deprives  the  company  of  its  right  to  a  judicial  investigation,  by  due 
process  of  law,  under  the  forms  anh  with  the  machinery  provided  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  successive  ages  for  the  investigation  judicially  of  the  truth  of  a  matter  in 
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controversy,  and  substitutes  therefor,  as  an  absolute  finality,  the  action  of  a 
railroad  commission  which,  in  view  of  the  ^wers  conceded  to  it  by  the  State 
court,  can  not  be  regarded  as  clothed  with  judicial  functions  or  xMssessing  the 
machinery  of  a  court  of  justice." 

Briefly  stated,  the  law  was  set  aside  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a 
judicial  review  of  the  acts  of,  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  rates  and  in 
jurisdiction? — ^A.  Yes;  I  may  state,  however,  that  there  were  three  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  dissented  from  the  majority  opinion  in  this  case. 

This  decision  was  rendered  in  1889  or  1890  and  the  following  session  the  legis- 
lature, which  met  in  1891 ,  proceeded  immediately  to  amend  the  law  upon  the  lines 
laid  down  by  this  decision  so  as  to  meet  the  objections,  and  under  that  law,  as 
amended,  which  provided  for  complaints  being  made,  duly  verified,  by  any  per- 
son or  corporation  or  municipality  in  regard  to  rates,  the  commission  should 
proceed  to  investigate  and  give  the  companies  due  notice  and  proceed,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  the  manner  pursued  in  such  cases  in  a  court — take  testimony,  consider 
all  the  facts  submitted  to  it,  and  then  render  its  decisions. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  case  that  came  before  the  commission 
under  that  amended  law  was  the  question  of  grain  rates  from  points  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  the  northwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth, 
our  chief  grain  markets. 

The  complaint  in  that  case  was  filed  in  the  latter  i>art  of  1898.  In  1894  the  com- 
mission made  its  order  reducing  the  rate  about  12^  per  cent.  The  complaint 
demanded  a  reduction  of  88^^  per  cent.  The  complaint  covered  only  three  stations, 
but  in^naking  the  order  the  commission  felt  that  if  it  should  simply  make  an  order 
with  reference  to  three  stations  it  would  make  a  tariff  which  would  be  discrim- 
inating as  to  a  great  many  and  perhaps  all  other  points  on  the  road,  so  the  com- 
mission made  a  rate  covering  the  whole  road.  The  railway  company  appealed  to 
the  district  court  where  the  case  under  our  law  was  tried  de  novo.  Jrhe  same 
testimony  was  introduced  before  the  court  as  before  the  commission,  and  some 
new  and  more  complete  testimony  was  introduced.  The  line  upon  which  this  case 
was  tried,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  was  to  show  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  rail- 
road, and,  taking  tne  earning^  of  the  road  for  a  series  of  the  past  four  or  five  years — 
its  earnings  upon  the  grain  traffic,  which  was  the  only  traffic  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy—by these  means  to  arrive  at  a  fair  income  for  the  railroad  within  that 
State  upon  the  cash  basis  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  that  road  at  that  time.  The 
decision  of  the  district  court  was  adverse  to  the  commission.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  State  supreme  court  and  was  decided  by  that  court  in  October, 
1896.  The  title  of  the  case  is  In  re  appeal  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, Elias  Steenerson.  State  of  Minnesota  et  al.,  appellants,  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  respondent.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  reversed  the  dis- 
trict court,  and  I  can  probably  best  express  the  point  decided  by  quoting  a  part 
of  the  syllabus  of  the  case: 

[Reading:]  ''2.  The  question  whetherthe  rates  for  transportation  fixed  by  the 
State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  are  unreasonable  and  confiscatory  is 
not  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  income  under  the  rates  as  so  fixed  will  not 
pay  the  amount  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the  railroad;  neither  can  the  amount  at 
which  the  railroad  sold  years  ago  on  mortgage  foreclosure  sale  be  taken  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  determine  what  are  reasonable  rates,  but  that  question  is  deter- 
mined by  ascertaining  what,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  a  reasonable  income 
on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  the  present  time. 

"  3.  Under  chapter  10,  General  Laws,  1887,  as  amended  by  chapter  106,  Laws  of 
1891,  the  burden  is  on  the  railroad  company  to  show  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
commission  are  unreasonable. 

''  4.  Held,  the  fixing  of  rates  is  a  legislative  or  administrative  act,  not  a  judicial 
one.  Under  the  constitution  the  court  can  not  place  itself  in  the  shoes  of  the  com- 
mission and  try  de  novo  the  question  what  are  reasonable  rates ;  and  on  appeal  under 
said  statutes  the  court  can  review  the  acts  of  the  commission  only  so  far  as  to 
determine  whether  the  rates  fixed  by  it  are  unreasonable  and  confiscatory,  and  to 
what  extent,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  an  appellate  court  determine  whether 
or  not  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  excessive  and  to  wnat  extent. 

*'  5.  On  appeal  from  the  commission  the  court  should  take  judicial  notice  of  all 
those  ^ener^  matters  of  which  the  commission  should  have  knowledge  and  on 
which  it  would  act  without  proof  thereof  made  on  formal  hearing." 

The  case  never  was  heard  again  in  the  district  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State?— A.  Yes;  it  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court  for  a  retrial, 
but  never  came  up  again,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
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way  Company  had  completed  a  short  line  from  the  Red  River  Valley  and  from 
the  wheat  country  to  Dnlnth,  which  decreased  the  distance;  and  thereupon  that 
company  established  rates  which  in  some  instances,  for  the  longer  distances, 
were  lower  than  the  rates  that  had  been  ordered  by  the  commission.  While  the 
commission,  for  instance,  from  Crookston,  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  Minne- 
apolis, had  ordered  a  rate  of  1^  cents,  the  company  put  in  a  rate  of  14  cents. 
Another  thing  the  railway  company  did  in  this  matter  which  the  commission  per- 
haps could  not  have  ordered  was  to  make  the  same  rates  for  a  stretch  of  100  nules 
from  each  station;  and  furthermore  it  made  the  same  rate  to  Minneax>olis  as  to 
Duluth,  giving  the  farmers  and  producers  the  advantage  of  those  competing 
markets  at  the  same  freight  rate  and  also  doing  away  with  the  little  rivahy  that 
always  eidfits  between  adjacent  stations  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer  where  the 
rate  is  different.  The  adoption  of  this  rate  by  the  Great  Northern  of  course  com- 
pelled the  Northern  Pacific,  which  operates  in  the  same  territory,  to  adopt  the 
same  rat<^;  and  right  across  the  Red  River  is  North  Dakota,  also  a  wheat  State, 
and  of  course  they  had  a  corresponding  benefit  from  the  reduction.  The  re- 
reads could  not  very  well  give  Minnesota  a  much  lower  rate  for  about  the  same 
distance  than  they  gave  to  Dakota.  In  1897  the  law  was  again  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  railroad  commission  to  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  rates  upon  its 
own  motion.  Up  to  that  time  the  law  re<}uiTed  that  a  complaint  must  be  made  by 
some  one.  Under  that  law  the  commission  in  1898  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rate  on  hard  coal  from  Duluth  to  New  Ulm  over  two  lines 
of  railway,  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis.  I  should 
say  here  that  our  law  provides  for  the  fixing  of  joint  rates  by  the  commission,  but 
that  feature  of  the  law  had  never  been  decided  until  this  case  came  up.  The 
commission  fixed  the  rate  for  the  two  roads,  and  thereux>on  also  divided  that  rate 
as  between  the  two  roads.  The  roads  refused  to  divide  the  rate  themselves,  and 
under  the  law  the  commission  made  the  division  of  the  rate  as  well  as  the  through 
rate.  One  of  the  railway  companies,  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  appealed  to 
the  district  court.  This  case  was  not  tried,  however,  upon  the  same  Imes  as  the 
Steenerson  rate  case.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  did  not  enter  into 
it.  It  was  tried  more  on  the  technical  points  of  law  as  to  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission to  make  joint  rates.  Both  the  district  court  and  the  State  supreme  court 
sustained  the  order  of  the  commission.  The  case  is  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  case  of  very  great  importance  on  the  ques- 
tion of  State  regulation,  involving  as  it  does  the  right  of  the  commission  to  make 
joint  rates;  and  it  becomes  so  much  more  import^t  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  another  provision  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  commission  to  compel 
two  roads  crossing  each  other  at  grade  to  put  in  a  Y  connection  between  the  two 
roads  for  the  transfer  of  traffic  from  one  road  to  another.  This  case  has  gone 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  courts,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Jacob  F.  Jacobson  v.  The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Company,  sustaining  the  law — sustaining  the  order  of  the  commission. 
So  that  if  we  get  a  decision  sustaining  the  right  of  the  commission  to  make 
reasonable  joint  rates  for  two  or  more  companies  as  well,  the  two  in  connection 
will  be  very  important  factors  in  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  briefly  state  the  object  of  this  Y— so  the  traf- 
fic can  be  transferred  from  one  road  to  the  other? — A.  Yes.  The  commission  can 
not  order  these  Y  connections  in  unless  it  is  shown  that  a  commercial  necessity 
exists  in  the  particular  case.  The  necessity  was  shown  in  this-case.  One  of  the 
roads,  the  Great  Northern,  passes  through  a  heavy  timber  belt  where  the  cutting 
of  fuel,  wood,  posts,  etc.,  is  quite  an  industry.  The  point  of  connection  was  out 
on  the  prairie,  probably  a  hundred  miles  from  the  woods,  and  crossing  a  road 
that  was  a  prairie  road  practically  leading  out  to  South  Dakota,  and  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wood  choppers  and  shippers,  as  well  as  the  wood  consumers, 
that  the  commission  was  justified  in  making  the  order.  The  commission  can 
not  make  an  order  just  because  the  roads  cross  each  other.  If  there  is  no  com- 
mercial necessity,  the  courts  would  not  sustain  it,  even  if  there  should  be  such  an 
order. 

Q.  That  applies  only  where  the  roads  cross  at  grade? — ^A.  Yes;  they  must  cross 
at  grade. 

Q.  If  it  was  an  overhead  crossing,  it  would  not  apply? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  other  laws  in  regard  to  grade  crossings? — 
A.  No;  we  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  protection  of  uf  e  and  limb  with 
reference  to  raUroad  crossings.  We  have,  of  course,  a  law  or  rule  that  where  two 
railroads  cross  each  other  at  grade  they  must  come  to  a  full  stop,  unless  inter- 
locking signals  are  provided  and  approved  by  the  railroad  commission.  They  are 
Setting  to  be  very  numerous  in  our  State  now. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  A  road  could  evade  that  order  of  the  commission  by 
elevating  the  tracks  and  going  over? — A.  Yes;  they  could  do  that.  1  do  not  know 
whether  you  desire  a  few  statistics  vnth  reference  to  rate  reductions  that  have 
taken  place  in  our  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Certainly;  it  is  very  important. — ^A.  I  have  a  few  here 
relating  only  to  grain. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them. — ^A.  I  can  take  only  four  points.  From 
Alexandria  to  Minneapolis,  distance  188  miles,  the  rate  on  grain  in  1880  was  21 
cents  per  100  pounds;  in  1885  it  was  19  cents;  in  1887,  12  cents,  and  it  remains  at 
that  rate  now.  From  Fergus  Falls  it  is  178  miles;  in  18S0  the  rate  was  23  cents; 
it  is  now  13  cents.  From  Crookston,  300  miles,  the  rate  in  1880  was  27  cents;  in 
1887  it  was  19  cents,  and  it  is  now  14  cents.  From  St.  Vincent,  distance  880  miles, 
the  rate  in  1880  was  35  cents  per  100;  in  1887,  21  cents,  and  now  it  is  16  cents. 

These  reductions,  according  to  my  best  information  and  belief,  have  been 
brought  about  partly  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  railroad  law,  but  chiefly 
by  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  of  the  roads,  and  the  improvements  and 
economies  that  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  in  railroad  transportation, 
increasing  the  size  of  cars  from  400  bushels  capacity  to  1 ,000  bushels  cai)acity ,  and 
in  the  increased  weight  of  the  engines.  The  Great  Northern  Railway.  I  am 
informed,  can  haul  about  80  loaded  cars  in  a  train — 80,000  bushels.  This  is  all 
I  have  to  say,  that  I  can  recall  now,  with  reference  to  the  railroad  part  of  our 
duties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  reduction  of  rates  has  been  the  natural  reduction 
from  competition,  or  has  it  been  brought  about  through  the  rulings  of  your  com- 
mission?— A.  I  think  that  the  rulings  of  the  commission  and  the  moral  effect  of 
those  rulings  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  I  think  it  is  the  introduction 
of  economical  methods  in  operation  that  has  had  more  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  competition  has  had 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Anything  at  all? — ^A.  Very  little — ^very  little  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  It  is  largely  due  to  improved  methods  of  transportation? — A,  Yes;  and,  of 
course,  in  connection  with  the  very  important  factor  of  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  which  makes  it  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  there  not  an  attempt  made  several  yeai*8  ago  to 
consolidate  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  it? — ^A.  Our  State  has  had  a  law  upon  its 
statute  books  since  1871  prohibiting  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  competing 
railroads.  It  is  not  a  law  that  is  particularly  within  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  enforce,  but  rather  within  that  of  the  governor  or  of  the  attorney-general  to 
enforce.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
in  1896, 1  think,  there  was  a  scheme  on  foot  by  the  Great  Northern  road  to  obtain 
control  of  it — not  by  personal  ownership  or  community  of  interest,  but  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  was  to  underwrite  the  securities  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Comi>any  and  receive  in  consideration  therefor  a  majority  of  the 
stock,  and  thus  control  it  and  practically  consolidate  it.  Of  course  the  existence 
of  this  law  was  known  to  the  Great  iNorthern  Company,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
ruling  upon  it  a  suit  was  instituted  in  the  Federal  court  before  Judge  Sanborn 
by  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Great  Northern  whose  name,  I  believe,  was 
Pearsall,  and  the  case  is  entitled  Pearsall  v.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  judgment  of  Jud^e  Sanborn  was  that  the  Great  Northern  Company 
might  underwrite  those  securities.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  Stat^ 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
instituted  proceedings  in  the  district  court  to  test  this  law,  and  the  district  court 
sustained  the  position  of  the  attorney-general;  the  State  supreme  court  likewise 
sustained  his  position,  and  while  the  Pearsall  case  was  i)euding  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  the  attorney-general  filed  a  brief  in  that  case  as  an  inter- 
venor,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  fiustained  the  law,  so  that  consolida- 
tion did  not  take  place,  and  competing  roads  in  our  State  can  not  be  consolidated. 

Only  last  summer  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  absorbed  or  consoli- 
dated with  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company.  The  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
is  a  short  line  between  the  twin  cities,  St.  Paul  and  Mmneapolis,  and  Duluth:  it  is 
about  150  miles.  The  Northern  Pacific  also  has  a  line  connecting  the  two  cities, 
but  by  a  roundabout  way.  The  distance  on  the  Northern  Pacific  proper,  between 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  is  about  250  miles,  or  100  miles  longer  than  the  otner  line.  In 
the  meantime  the  Northern  Pacific  bought  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  Our  commis- 
sion instituted  proceedings  to  test  the  law  again  or  to  prevent  that  consolidation ;  but 
while  the  case  was  pending  in  the  district  court,  tne  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  through  its  president  and  its  general  counsel,  applied  to  the  commis- 
sion and  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  they  bound  themselves  for  all  time 
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to  come  to  have  the  St.  Paul  and  Dulath  part  of  the  road  considered  as  a  separate 
entity  in  any  case  that  might  arise  between  the  State  and  the  company.  For 
instance,  if  we  should  proceed  in  a  rate  case  against  the  former  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth  road,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
whole  Northern  Pacific  flailroad  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  only  that  portion 
of  it  formerly  called  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  Of  course  the  case  was  dismissed 
without  prejudice,  and  may  be  reopened  at  any  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  spoke  of  reproducing  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining 
the  cost? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Ck)uld  you  ^ive  any  estimate  of  what  the  cost  would  be  to  reproduce  that 
road? — ^A.  Our  district  court  found  in  one  case  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
Great  Northern  road — ^some  1,385  miles  in  Minnesota — would  be  an  average  of 
$32,000  per  mile.  Out  of  this  $32,000  per  mile,  about  one-third  was  the  cost  oi  the 
terminals,  which  the  supreme  court  found  to  be  exorbitant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  this  law  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  that  is  rumored  to  be  on  hand  at  the  present 
time? — ^A.  Yes,  as  far  as  the  road  in  the  State  is  concerned.  That  is  just  what  the 
Peiu*sall  decision  meant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.;  Would  it  prevent  the  management  buying  and  man- 
aging the  interests  through  the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  by  the  same 
parties? — ^A.  I  think  not.        "~ 

Q.  That  is  practical  consolidation,  is  it  not? — A.  I  presume  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  it  was  joint  ownership  you  could  not  prevent  it? — A. 
I  presume  we  could  not  prevent  any  citizen  owning  stock  in  competing  railroads 
or  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  not  what  is  being  attempted  now? — A.  I  think 
that  is  the  scheme. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  that  would  effectually  defeat  the  law?— A. 
Not  completely  so;  they  would  maintain  the  2  roads  as  separate  organizations. 
Of  course  the  community  of  interest  in  ownership  would  prevent,  in  the  future, 
rate  wars  as  in  the  past,  and  I  think  that  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  elaborate  that  just  a  little. — ^A.  About  rate  wars? 
Of  course  our  State  commission  has  had  very  little  exx>«rience.  We  have  been 
very  free  from  those  things  as  far  as  the  State  traffic  is  concerned,  but  we  have 
noticed  it  on  interstate  business.  My  own  observation  is  that  rate  wars  help  only 
those  who  are  large  shii)pers  and  who  do  not  need  the  help  of  the  roads  in  any 
way.  The  small  snipper  is  generally  not  prepared  and  has  not  much  to  ship  at  the 
time  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  fias  your  commission  any  power  to  pass  on  a  new  issue 
of  stock? — A.  Yes.  In  1887  an  act  was  passed  requiring  that  all  stock  issued  by 
new  railroad  companies  should  be  fully  paid;  that  no  increase  of  stock  shoiild  be 
pei-mitted  without  the  consent  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission.  Since 
that  time  we  have,  as  I  recall  now,  passed  upon  3  applications  for  permission  to 
increase  the  capital  stock,  in  all  of  which  cases  permission  was  granted. 

Q.  To  the  extent  asked? — ^A.  To  the  extent  that  was  asked.  A  full  hearing  and 
complete  showing  of  the  necessity  of  such  increase  was,  however,  made  before 
the  commission.  In  fact,  this  rexwrt  of  1897,  which  1  shall  leave  with  you,  con- 
tains one  of  the  findings  in  such  a  case. 

We  have  also  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  Under  that,  as  I  recall  it,  we  have 
had  2  applications  for  the  suspension  of  it.  The  commission  has  the  same  author- 
ity to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  has  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    In  these  2  cases  the  application  was  denied. 

Q.  If  your  commission  should  refuse  to  allow  an  increase  of  stock,  what  action 
could  the  railroads  take,  or  could  they  take  any? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  they  could 
take  any,  except  there  would  be  a  roundabout  way,  I  presume,  by  incorporating 
some  other  company  and  changing  it  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  this  regulation  of  stock  under  Minnesota  charters? — 
A.  It  applies  only  to  railroads  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  which  has  been  a  chartered  road  from 
1856,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Northern  Pacific;  it  only  applies  to  a  few  of  the 
roads  that  are  incorporated  under  the  general  incorporation  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  your  laws  permit  the  operation  in  your  State 
of  a  roaa  chartered  under  the  laws  of  another  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  its  location  was  entirely  in  your  State? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  manner  are  the  railroads  taxed  in  your  State? 
Has  your  commission  anything  to  say  in  this  regard? — ^A.  In  our  State  the  rail- 
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roads  pay  a  percentage  upon  the  gross  earnings  in  lien  of  all  other  taxes.  A  new 
road  pays  1  per  cent  on  its  g^oss  earnings  for  the  first  3  years;  for  the  next  7  years 
it  pays  2  per  cent;  after  10  years  it  pays  3  per  cent  on  its  gross  earnings.  The 
gross  earnings,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  are,  in  the  first  place,  all  earnings  on 
local  business,  business  within  the  State,  and,  secondly,  a  mileage  proportion  of 
earnings  on  interstate  business.  We  have  found  no  better  way  of  ascertaining  . 
our  prox>ortion  of  interstate  earnings  than  to  divide  it  by  the  road  mileage.  It  is 
proMibly  not  absolutely  correct. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  complaint  from  the  railroads  in  regard  to  this  taxation? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  satisfactory? — A.  It  is  satisfactory  and  promptly^  paid,  costing  the  State 
very  little.  Our  commission  gets  up  the  blanks  upon  whicn  the  companies  make 
their  returns.  These  are  sent  to  the  commission,  and  by  the  commission  they  are 
checked  up  and  approved  and  sent  to  the  State  auditor  and  treasurer  for  collection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  us  a  tabidated  statement 
of  the  amount  realized  from  that  tax  covering  a  period  of,  say,  10  years? — ^A.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  now;  I  can  get  it. 

Q.  When  your  testimony  is  submitted  to  you  for  revision,  will  you  supply  such 
tabulation? — ^A.  I  will. 


State  op  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission, 

St.  Paid,  May  4, 1901, 

Statement  showing  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads  in  Minnesota  for  lo  years^ 
and  miles  of  main  line  of  railroad  in  Minnesota  each  year. 


Year. 


T„«.paid.      JfJiXi. 


1890 $743,075.87 

1891 882,472.96 

1892 1,036,262.01 

1893 923,864.48 

1894 860,109.48 

1896..... 1,009,224.40 

1896 1,087.194.40 

1897 1,127,950.24 

1898 1,261,352.47 

1899 1,444,508.82 

I 


5.409 
5,527 
5.615 
5,863 
5,912 
5,990 
5,991 
6,086 
6,062 
6.338 


A.  K.  Teisbbro,  Secretary, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  commission  would  like  to  have  a  set  of  blanks. — 
A.  Yes. 

I  will  say  that  in  1896  the  taxes  in  the  State  amounted  to  $1,037,000;  in  1895,  to 
$1,009,000;  in  1899  they  amounted  to  $1,444.000— about;  constantly  increasing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  tax  is  collected  directly  by  the  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  in  addition  any  local  taxation? — ^A.  No  local  taxation.  This  per- 
centage is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 

Q<  JJi  your  experience  as  a  member  of  your  commission  have  you  found  that, 
witnin  reasonable  bounds,  the  rate  fixed  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  that  the 
rate  shall  be  uniform  to  all  patrons  of  the  road? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  Uie  main  point, 
in  our  opinion.  I  think  perhaps  in  the  State  we  are  not  very  much  troubled  by 
secret  rebates  or  discriminations  of  that  kind.  I  think  there  is  no  special  reason 
why  one  road  or  another  road  in  our  State  should  give  any  of  its  shippers  any 
rebates  for  State  business. 

Q.  Gould  not  the  same  result  be  reached  by  special  privileges? — ^A.  Certainly  it 
could;  but  I  mean  I  cannot  see  why  under  the  circumstances  a  railroad  should  be 
tempted  to  do  it;  it  gets  the  business  anyway.  On  business  between  Chicago  and 
the  twin  cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of  comx)etition,  and  I  imagine  that  rebates  and 
various  other  schemes  are  very  often  resoited  to. 

Q.  It  was  testified  here  yesterday  or  the  day  before  that  sometimes  the  regula- 
tion of  the  road  requires  cars  to  be  released  in  15  days,  but  that  sometimes  the 
dates  get  confused  and  the  15  days  lengthened  out  considerably  with  some  ship- 
pers.— A.  Yes.  Speaking  of  the  release  of  cars  reminds  me  that,  when  we  have  a 
large  crop  of  wheat,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  my  principal  work  is  to  run  down  to 
the  railroad,  or  call  them  up  by  'phone,  and  say:  Can  you  furnish  Mr.  So  and  So 
cars  at  such  and  such  a  station?    The  grain  is  marketed,  unfortunately,  I  think,  in 
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the  oonrse  of  about  3  months,  and  when  the  crop  is  large,  of  course,  it  overtaxes 
the  capacity  of  the  railroads,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  frequently  overtaxes  the 
capacity  of  the  terminal  elevators  to  receive  and  unload  it  promptly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  other  mode  of  taxation  except  the  one 
you  allude  to?— A.  No.  The  gross-eaminxs  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  They 
pay  no  local  taxes  and  no  assessments.  Our  legislature  of  late  vears,  that  is,  in 
the  last  two  sessions,  has  touched  ux)on  the  propriety  of  raising  the  tax.  I  think 
there  will  be  a  proxiosition  this  session  to  raise  the  tax  to  4  or  4^  per  cent;  the 
railroads  will,  of  course,  fight  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gonqer.)  The  highest  rate  is  now  3  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  State  make  any  difference  between  roads  as  to  theii*  earning 
capacity  per  mile? — ^A.  The  3  per  cent  is  regardless  of  the  earnings  per  mile. 

Q.  The  same  on  a  poor  road  as  on  a  better  or  more  productive  one? — ^A.  I  say  3  per 
cent  on  aJl  roads;  but  I  must  correct  that  statement.  The  Chicago  Great  Western 
unearthed  an  old.  forgotten  charter— from  1854, 1  think.  This  charter  provides 
for  a  gross  earnings  tax  of  only  2  pei;  cent,  and  the  State  is  bound  by  it. 

Q.  7By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  entire  receipts  from  the  roads  on  taxes  you 
describe  go  into  the  general-revenue  fund  of  the  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  no  i>art  of  it  is  distributed  to  the  counties? — ^A.  No;  there  has  been 
some  agitation  in  the  legislature  to  do  that,  but  so  far  it  has  not  passed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect  had  the  voluntary  reduction  of  the  freight 
rate  by  Mr.  Hill  some  years  ago  on  the  price  of  farm  products,  or  does  the  reduc- 
tion increase  or  decrease  that  |)rice? — ^A.  As  long  as  that  reduction  in  rate  on 
wheat  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  market  was  confined  to  a  certain  small 
area,  the  amount  of  that  reduction  went  to  the  producer;  but  last  spring  the 
commission  succeeded,  after  considerable  negotiation  with  the  railroad  companies 
doing  business  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  in  having  them  adopt  the 
same  rates  for  the  same  distance  as  the  Great  Northern  road  had  adopted  in  1897 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State;  and  that  again  reduced,  I  presume,  the  rates 
from  South  Dakota  correspondingly  to  Chicago — and  from  Iowa.  So  that  now,  I 
presume,  the  reduction  in  the  grain  rate  no  longer  helps  the  producer,  but  rather 
the  consumer.  As  lon^  as  you  can  confine  a  reduction  on  a  commodity  like  grain 
to  a  certain  small  locality,  then  the  producer  gets  the  whole  benefit  of  it;  but  the 
moment  it  spreads  throughout  the  whole  country  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  power  a.s  a  commission  over  the  regulation  of  elevators? — 
A.  The  les^lature  in  1885  passed  an  act  covering  the  terminal  points  of  St.  Paul, 
Ifinneapous,  and  Duluth.  This  act  was  based  largely  upon  the  Illinois  law  with 
reference  to  public  elevators  at  Chicago.  I  tliink  we  improved  on  that  act  by 
adding  to  it  the  weighing  department,  so  that  the  State,  tnrough  its  employees, 
now  not  only  inspects  and  puts  a  grade  on  the  grain  marketed  at  these  terminal 
points,  but  it  also  weighs  it  out  of  the  car  into  the  elevator,  or  out  of  the  elevator 
into  the  car  or  into  the  vessel.  This  law  was  intended  to  cover  all  elevators 
located  at  these  terminal  x>oints,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  at  Minneapolis,  more 
particularly,  it  was  not  as  profitable  to  do  business  as  a  public  licensed  elevator. 
They  were  required  to  take  out  a  license  from  the  commission  and  furnish  a  bond; 
so  they  have  evaded  the  law  by  not  (as  they  claim)  mixing  the  grain  of  different 
owners.  In  a  public  house  of  course  the  grain  of  different  owners  of  the  same 
grade  may  be  mixed;  in  the  private  elevators  at  these  terminal  points  that  can 
not  be  done.  So  they  themselves  buy  the  ^ain  of  certain  parties  on  the  outside, 
or  grain  dealers  have  certain  bins  in  certain  elevators,  ana  the  grain  is  put  into 
the  private  elevators.  There  is  no  prohibition  of  mixing  in  public  elevators, 
but  the  grain  of  different  grades  must  not  be  mixed.  In  Minnea];)olis  there 
are  something  Hke  30  elevators,  and  out  of  this  number  there  are  only  6 
licensed  public  elevators.  At  Duluth  and  Superior  all  of  the  large  elevators  are 
public  licensed  elevators,  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota.  The  grain 
comes  into  Duluth  and  is  graded  and  put  into  bins  with  reference  to  its  grade. 
The  grain  comes  into  Minneax>oliB  and  is  also  inspected  and  graded,  and  the 
commission  merchants  and  grain  dealers  take  their  samples  and  bring  it  on 
'change;  the  greater  bulk  of  it  is  sold  from  sample.  I  believe  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  MinneaiK)lis,  the  sample  market,  is  in  the  interest  rather  of  the  pro- 
ducer. It  is  not  altogether  to  the  interest  of  the  elevator  man.  He  has,  of  course, 
some  advantage  in  mixing,  but  I  think  it  also  gives  an  advantage  to  the  farmer 
who  has  off-grade  grain  that  could  not  go  into  a  public  elevator — ogives  him  a 
chance  to  dispose  of  it.  A  farmer  who  perhaps  raises  gilt-edged  grain  gets  a 
premium  above  the  regular  grade  price  lor  his  best  wheat,  where  if  he  sent  it  to 
Duluth  he  would  simply  get  tne  grade  price  and  no  more.  But  when  it  comes  to 
shipoing  out,  Duluth  grades  are  held  m  the  world's  markets  much  higher  than 
the  Minneapolis  grades.    In  fact.  I  do  not  believe  the  Eastern  buyers  as  a  rule 
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will  take  Minneapolis  gradey  for  the  reason  that  they  are  mixed  to  the  lowest 
possible  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  pertinent  here  to  a^^k  who  grades  the  nUin  in  the 
public  elevators? — A.  The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  railroad  ana  warehouse 
commission.  The  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  in  the  first  place 
appoints  a  chief  grain  inspector  who  has  charge  of  all  the  inspection.  He 
appoints  a  chief  deputy  at  each  of  these  terminal  points  and  as  many  deputy 
inspectors  as  necessities  require.  This  system,  as  I  stated,  was  inaugurated  in 
1885.  The  commission,  in  1880  appointed  Mr.  A.  C.  Clausen  as  chief  grain 
inspector,  and  he  had  charge  of  that  department  as  chief  grain  inspector  until 
by  an  unfortunate  turn  in  the  political  wneel  the  opposition  party  got  into  power 
and  turned  him  out  in  1899.  During  Mr.  Clausen's  admimstration,  the  depart^ 
ment  had  practically  been  run  on  civil-service  rules.  When  a  new  man  was 
appointed  in  the  inspection  dex)ai'tment  he  started  in  as  a  helper;  he  carried  the 
brass  rod  and  took  tne  samples  from  the  various  parts  of  the  car  and  brought 
them  to  the  in8X)ector,  and  kept  at  that  for  years,  perhaps,  until  he  had  shown  his 
ability  to  assume  a  higher  position,  when  he  was  made  subdeputy  inspector; 
from  that  again  he  rose  to  the  position  of  deputy  inspector.  During  Mr.  Clau- 
sen's administration — who  was  an  expert  grain  man  before  he  took  charge  of  this 
business— the  certificates  issued  by  the  inspection  department  on  grain  going  out 
from  Duluth  by  vessel  to  Buffalo  or  New  York,  were  sold  upon  such  certificate, 
and  the  ^ain  trade  at  those  points  accepted  the  certificate  without  bothering 
about  seeing  the  grain  at  all.  Of  course  that  was  disturbed,  at  least  for  a  time, 
by  the  change  of  administration  in  putting  in  new  and  inexperienced  men  from 
top  to  bottom  almost.  Many  of  the  former  inspectors  were  replaced  by  new 
men,  some  of  whom  had  had  experience,  but  at  the  same  time  the  trade  aid  not 
know  whether  they  could  rely  as  much  on  their  judgment  as  on  that  of  the  for- 
mer inspectors. 

Q.  Is  this  form  of  inspection  applied  at  private  as  well  as  public  elevators? — A. 
Yes;  we  inspect  grain  out  of  private  as  well  as  public  elevators.  We  do  exactly 
the  same  business  for  both,  except  that  for  public  elevatoi*s  we  register  the  ware- 
house receipts. 

Q.  You  grade  the  grain  for  the  private  elevators? — A.  Yes.  When  the  grain  goes 
out  of  the  private  elevator,  the  rule  is  that  it  must  be  fully  up  to  the  average 
sample  of  the  grain  out  of  a  public  elevator.  You  see,  in  a  public  elevator  at 
Duluth  or  Suixjrior  the  best  quality  of  the  grade  and  the  lowest  quality  of  the 
grade  goes  into  the  same  bin,  which  makes  a  good  average,  putting  the  best  and 
the  poorest  and  the  middle  in  together;  while  at  Minneapolis  the  best  is  proba- 
bly bought  by  the  local  millers  to  mix  with  inferior.  The  same  is  ti*ue  about  the 
grivate  elevat^)r.  Once  in  a  while  he  will  have  to  buy  a  good  grade  to  build  up 
is  i)oor  wheat  so  as  to  pass  the  grade.  At  the  same  time,  No.  1  northern,  of 
Minneapolis,  is  not  considered  as  good  as  No.  1  northern  from  Duluth.  Our  reg- 
istry system  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Chicago,  except  we  have  always  been  very 
careful  not  to  permit  any  outshipments  of  grain  from  the  public  elevator  without 
the  cancellation  of  the  re(!eipt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  case  the  owner  of  the  wheat  is  dissatisfied  in 
regard  to  the  grain,  is  there  any  recourse?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  describe  how  that  is  taken. — A.  In  the  first  place,  the  inspector  grades 
the  wheat,  and  the  sample  is  generally  kept  for  the  office.  Then  the  commission 
man's  representative  will  follow  him  right  up  and  look  at  the  car  and  take  a  sample; 
and  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  grain  has  not  been  graded  high  enough,  he  takes  an 
appeal  to  the  chief  deputy  inspector.  He  also  brings  a  sample  of  the  wheat,  and  the 
chief  deputy  inspector  passes  on  the  samples  taken  by  both  parties  in  interest  and 
either  sustains  or  changes  the  grade.  If  either  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  chief  deputy  inspector,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  appeals. 
That  body  was  created  2  years  ago.  It  consists  of  8  men,  practical  grain  men,  at 
Minneapolis,  and  3  others  at  Duluth;  and  they  have  the  final  determination  of 
the  grade  on  any  particular  carload  or  quantity  of  grain  brought  before  them. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of  appeals.  Prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  board  of  appeals  the  final  appeal  was  to  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission.  The  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  was  not,  as  a  rule,  com- 
posed of  grain  men  or  grain  inspectors,  and  so  we  had  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  chief  grain  in8i)ector  or  the  local  chief  deputy,  or  such  other 
grain  men  as  we  might  get  hold  of  at  the  time.  I  think  the  establishment  of  the 
board  of  appeals  is  m  line  with  the  action  of  the  Illinois  law.  They  also  have  a 
board  of  appeals  there,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  the  manager  of  a  public  warehouse  allowed  to  buy  grain? — ^A.  Yes:  there 
is  no  prohibition  on  that. 
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Q.  As  well  as  the  private  elevator? — A.  Yes;  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  that  he  had  an  advantage  over  the  outside 
buyer  on  account  of  his  ability  to  know  the  quality  of  the  grain  that  he  has  under 
his  charge? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  heard  no  complaints  in  that  regard 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  This  grader  is  in  the  employ  of  the  State?— A.  Yes; 
appointed  bv  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission.  Now,  in  order  to  pay  the 
expense  of  this  service  we  levy  a  fee  for  insi)ection,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
25  cents  per  carload,  and  another  25  cents  per  carload  for  weighing,  and  that  cre- 
ates sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  employees  of  the  department,  ror  inspecting 
and  weighing  out  to  vessels  we  charge  50  cents  per  1 ,000  bushels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  switching  arrangements  have  you  between 
the  roads?    Is  that  under  the  control  of  your  commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regulate  the  fee  for  switching? — A.  The  commission  has  never 
attempted  to  regulate  it  since  1888.  The  rate  is  not  unreasonable  and  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  distance,  from  $1.50  or  $2  a  car  perhaps  up  to  $5  for  long  distances. 
If  a  carload  of  grain  is  unloaded  into  an  elevator  upon  the  tracks  of  the  company 
bringing  it  in,  there  is  no  chai  ge  for  switching;  but  if  it  is  hauled  to  a  mill  or  an  ele- 
vator on  another  road,  there  is  a  switching  charge,  which,  of  course,  the  shipper 
has  topay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  amounts  fixed  by  the  roads  for  demurrage? — 
A.  Yes;  we  are  supposed  to  have,  but  we  have  never  exercised  it,  except  by  nav- 
ing  conferences  and  discussing  the  matter  with  them  and  reducing  it  to  a  reason- 
able figure — I  think  S2  after  the  first  24  hours.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
demurrage  is  not  ordinarily  charged  except  during  the  busy  grain  season  when 
all  the  cars  of  the  company  are  in  service  and  demanded,  and  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  demurrage  charge  is  too  low. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  is  $2  per  car?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  the  mixing  of  grain  at  terminal  points  to 
raise  the  grade?  It  is  sometimes  done,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  In  the 
first  place,  this  can  only  be  done  legally  when  the  grain  belongs  to  one  owner. 
You  can  not  mix  grain  of  different  grades  belonging  to  different  owners.  They 
will  buy  a  No.  2  wheat — a  good  No.  2 — and  then  they  will  buy  a  good  No.  1,  or 
X)erhaps  two  cars  of  good  No.  1  to  one  car  of  fair  No.  2,  and  mix  them  together 
and  possibly  succeed  in  making  the  mixture  No.  1.  However,  a  great  deal  of 
this  mixing  is  done  for  and  on  behalf  of  and  under  the  instructions  of  millers  for 
local  consumption.  The  millers  require,  in  order  to  show  the  best  results,  a  cer- 
tain proper  mixture,  which  is  a  secret  with  them  perhaps,  and  they  instruct  their 
men  what  to  mix  and  how  to  mix  it:  and  some  of  these  private  elevators  are 
engaged  entirely  in  mixing  grain  for  the  local  millers.  We  frequently  have 
trouble,  of  course,  when  grain  goes  from  Minneapolis  out  of  the^e  mixing  houses 
to  Duluth,  which  happens  very  often  in  the  sprinaf  of  the  year.  At  Duluth,  as  I 
stated  before,  under  that  system  the  average  is  pernaps  a  little  higher  on  the  same 
gi-ade  than  the  Minneapolis  mixture  makes  it.  So  that  when  a  carload  of  grain 
which  in  Minneapolis  has  been  graded  out  as  No.  1  gets  to  Duluth,  it  is  very  often 
called  No.  2,  or  refused  by  the  public  elevator. 

(J.  In  this  mixing  of  grain  is  there  any  injustice  done  to  the  farmer? — A.  I 
think  not.  I  can  not  see  where  it  is.  As  I  stated  before,  the  farmer  who  raises 
gilt-edged  wheat  will  get  a  premium  for  his  wheat,  while  the  farmer  who  raises 
wet  wheat  or  smutty  wheat  or  wheat  that  is  not  warehousable  can  dispose  of  it 
at  the  sample  market  and  get  what  it  is  worth.  Furthermore,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  buyer  the  inspection  department  should  make  a  mistake,  the  buyer  can 
pay  the  price  of  No.  1,  even  if  it  is  graded  No.  2. 

Q.  Your  special  inspectors  are  not  in  any  way  under  the  employ  or  patronage 
of  the  elevator  people? — A.  No;  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
compensation  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  is  a  penalty?— A.  Yes.  They  are  under  bond  of 
$5,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  is  no  condition  of  affairs  under  which  the  judg- 
ment of  the  elevator  man  in  any  way  comes  in  to  fix  the  grading? — A.  No.  There 
is  a  penalty  provided  for  anyone  who  is  convicted  of  attempting  to  influence  the 
inspector,  and  I  do  not  know  of  an^  case  where  it  has  been  attempted. 

Q.  What  is  the  salary  of  your  inspector? — A.  The  salary  of  the  chief  grain 
inspector  is  $3,000  per  year,  and  the  deputy  inspector's  salary  is  $115  per  month. 

9-  Every  month  in  the  year? — A .  Every  month  in  the  year.  We  can  not  get 
suitable  men  for  the  busy  season  and  drop  them  in  the  dull  season.  We  keep  them 
the  whole  year. 
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^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  are  employed  in  the  State?— A.  We  have  one 
chief  and  three  chief  deputies.  I  have  not  the  figures  here.  We  have  in  the  g^^ain 
inspection  and  weighing  department  an  average  of  150  to  100  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm  an.  )  What  is  the  lowest  paid  employee? — A  The  lowest  jwiid 
salary  is  that  of  helper — $62.50. 

Q.  That  is  also  for  12  months?—A.  That  not  being  skilled  labor,  we  frequently 
have  to  put  on  some  extra  men  in  the  busy  season  and  drop  them  off  at  the  end  of 
it,  but  a  certain  number  are  employed  the  whole  year. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  in  that  locality  as  an  elevator  combine? — ^A.  You  mean 
for  fixing  the  price? 

J.  Yes. — A..  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
.  It  probably  does  not  come  within  your  official  knowledge,  but  speaking  gen- 
ly  as  to  your  information  and  belief. — A.  I  do  not  know.    Probaoly  the  same 
influences  are  at  work  there  as  at  Chicago  and  other  grain  markets. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  a  consultation  to  fix  the  price  of  grain? — A. 
No;  I  have  not. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  any  outside  buyer  should  go  there  and  pay  a  better 
price  at  one  elevator  than  was  the  usual  custom  along  the  line  of  that  road,  would 
he  have  the  same  facilities  for  shipping  his  grain? — A.  Y  es.  I  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  country  part  of  the  question.  I  was  going  to  make  tills  general  state- 
ment :  That  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission , 
in  1885  or  1887,  the  country  elevator  business  was  done  almost  exclusively  by  what 
we  call  line  elevators;  that  is,  a  company  having  an  office  at  Minneax>olis  or  Duluth 
and  a  line  of  elevators  on  one  or  two  roads  out  in  the  country.  The  farmer  could 
not  get  a  car  to  ship  his  own  grain  to  the  terminals.  The  railway  companies  threw 
all  the  obstacles  possible  in  the  way.  In  fact,  it  hardly  ever  happened  that  an 
independent  buyer  or  a  farmer  could  ship  his  own  grain.  But  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  our  State  which  have  declared  it  a  discrimination  where  the  railroad 
company  has  room  and  refuses  room  to  any  party  to  build  an  independent  elevator 
at  its  station. 

Q.  When  were  these  laws  passed? — A.  That  law  was  passed  in  1887.  In  the 
first  place,  we  passed  a  law  in  1885  which  declared  that  every  applicant  should 
have  a  site  on  the  right  of  way  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  rental  of  $1.  That 
was  eet  aside  by  our  supreme  court  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  provide  for  due 
compensation.  So  in  1887  the  general  railroad  law  gave  the  commission  authority 
to  proceed  in  the  matter:  and  in  1893  the  more  specific  act  was  passed  which  pro- 
vides for  condemning  sites  for  elevators  on  the  railroad  right  of  way — ^proceeding 
in  the  same  manner  to  condemn  the  sites  as  the  railroad  does  to  condemn  for  ito 
right  of  way.  That  law  has  been  declared  constitutional  by  our  State  supreme 
court,  and  has  not  been  appealed  from. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  It  gave  the  elevators  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
to  that  extent? — A.  Yes.  In  the  second  place,  the  legislature  of  1893  passed  a  law 
requiring  railroads  to  build  spur  tracks  or  side  tracks  to  elevators  of  a  certain 
capacity,  or  mills  located  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  if  the  railroad  company 
dia  not  have  the  room  or  had  refused  applicant  room  for  an  elevator  at  its  way 
station.  He  could  then  build  his  elevator  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  and 
demand  of  the  railroad  company  the  construction  of  a  spur  track  to  it.  If  they 
could  not  agree  upon  the  terms,  then  they  are  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  commis- 
sion to  fix  the  terms. 

As  a  general  thing,  agreements  have  been  reached  when  the  applicant  has  shown 
his  determination  to  get  an  elevator  at  a  certain  station.  They  generally  find 
room  on  the  side  track  for  him.  Quite  recently,  however,  the  commission  naa  to 
pass  upon  the  cost  of  a  spur  of  track  to  a  mill.  When  the  commission  fixed  the 
amount  that  the  applicant  should  pay  for  grading  and  constructing  the  road,  the 
railroad  company  acquiesced  in  the  4©cision.  The  former  policy  or  the  railroads 
of  permitting  only  line  elevators  upon  their  road  has  been  wholly  reversed.  There 
is  hardly  a  station  in  Minnesota  now  but  what  has  a  farmers'  cooperative  ele- 
vator or  some  independent  elevator  of  that  character.  Our  law  prohibits  the 
pooling  of  the  business  of  country  elevators.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
presume  they  generally  pay  the  same  prices,  and  the  best  man  gets  the  grain. 
They  can  only  compete  as  to  grades,  the  prices  being  the  same.  One  can  grade 
a  little  more  liberally  than  another,  but  the  amount  of  business  done  at  the  local 
station  where  there  is  such  competition  depends  very  largely  upon  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  elevator,  how  he  stands  in  the  community,  and  how  his  reputation 
is  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Litchm  an.)  It  depends  considerably  also  iipon  the  quality  of  grain 
he  has  to  sell? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  has  a  high  grade  of  grain,  he  in  his  turn  is  independent?  Is  that  a 
fact? — A.  Yes.    Then,  again,  the  producer  has  this  right,  which  has  also  been  the 
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case  quite  extensively:  He  can  demand  a  car  on  the  side  track  of  the  loading 
track  irom  the  railroad  company  and  have  24  honrs  in  which  to  load  it,  without 
demurrage,  and  that  makes  the  producer  independent  of  the  local  elevator  com- 
bine, if  there  is  such  a  thing.  If  he  feels  that  he  can  not  get  fair  treatment  from 
the  local  elevator,  he  can  snip  his  grain  and  save  handling  charges.  Handling 
charges  at  a  country  elevator  are  usually  about  two  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  Would  they  charge  such  a  shipper  more  than  the  others 
for  a  single  car  in  shipping  it? — A.  The  elevators? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  farmer.  If  he  would  load  a  single  car  in  this  24  hours  would 
he  get  the  same  freight  rate  to  Chicago? — A.  I  presume  he  could  to  Chicago.  I  do 
not  know.    But  all  our  grain  goes  either  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  or  Duluth. 

Q.  Would  he  get  the  same  freight  rates  there? — ^A.  The  same  freight  rates  there, 
of  course.  The  law  provides  that  one  carload  shall  be  shipped  at  the  same  rate  as 
any  number  of  carloads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  It  is  claimed  before  the  commission  that,  while  that 
theoretically  is  true,  in  practical  operation  the  car  is  not  available  at  the  time  it  is 
needed. — ^A.  Well,  that  may  be  true  at  certain  times,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  railroad  company.  There  are,  as  I  stated  before,  certain  times 
of  the  year  when  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  railroad  company  to  supply  the 
demands.  1  have  seen  thousands  or  bushels  of  wheat  dumped  along  the  side  l^ack 
and  at  the  station  by  the  Red  River  Valley.  That  is  the  breadbasket  of  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Dumped  upon  the  ground? — A.  Yes.  The  farmers  out 
there  have  no  granaries.  They  thrasn  from  the  shock — ^steam  thrashers — and  the 
teams  haul  i.ne  ^ain  to  the  station.  Now,  this  year  it  happened  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary large  yield.  The  elevators  were  all  full;  the  terminals  were  all  almost 
blocked,  so  the  railroad  company  was  helpless;  they  did  all  they  could.  My  best 
information  and  belief  is  that  the  railroad  companies,  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  favor  the  independent  shipper  that  way.  They  do  not  like  lo  favor  a  curb- 
stone dealer,  a  man  who  has  no  business  whatever,  who  just  stands  on  the  street 
and  gobbles  up  the  farmer's  wheat;  but  if  the  producer  himself  desires  to  ship  his 
^:rain  I  believe  the  railroad  company  would  stretch  a  point  and  give  him  the  car 
m  preference  to  some  elevator  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Now,  about  this  card  price  sent  out  every  day  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  made  up  by  the  combination  at  Minneapolis. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  in  relation  to  that? — ^A.  As  I  understand  it,  at  the  close 
of  the  day — of  the  business  day — ^the  quotations  of  the  last  sales  are  noted  down, 
and  the  line  elevators  send  that  information  out  to  their  agents.  If  an  independ- 
ent elevator  wants  that  quotation  he  will  have  to  make  his  arrangements  with  the 
commission  man  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  or  Duluth,  and  get  the  same  either  by 
wire  or  mail.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  combination  other  than  this:  That  they 
are  probably  backed  by  some  concern,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  does  not  that  practically  announce  the  fact  that  the  price  to  the  farmer 
is  nxed  at  that  daily  session? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  farmer  practically  is  compelled  to  accept  that? — A.  Yes.  The 
farmer  the  next  day  will  probably  get  the  price  of  the  day  before. 

Q.  Then  it  practically  amounts  to  fixing  for  the  farmer  the  price  at  which  he 
must  sell  his  grain? — ^A.  You  may  call  it  that.  At  the  same  time,  no  grain  buyer, 
I  presume,  could  afford  to  pay  any  higher  price  than  the  market  warranted. 

Q.  Well,  if  by  manipulation  of  the  market  the  price  was  beared  down,  it 
would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer,  would  it  not? — A.  Probably. 

Q.  You  have  virtually  answered  the  question  whether  the  individual  shipper 
of  the  grain  gets  this  card  price.  He  can  only  get  it  through  the  commission 
merchant  at  MinneapoUs,  I  understood  you  to  say. — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the 
custom. 

Q.  Unless  it  is  given  to  him  by  the  local  agent? — A.  Yes;  the  local  station 
agent  may  give  it  to  him.  In  that  case  I  presume  he  would  have  to  make  his 
arrangements  with  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  forced  to  sell  grain  within  three  or  four 
months  of  thrashing?  I  mean  forced  in  the  sense  that  their  pecuniary  necessity 
may  compel  them  to  sell  it. — A.  Well,  I  hardly  have  information  upon  which  to 
base  an  answer  to  that.  The  percentage  is  very  much  less  now  than  it  was  some 
years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  combination  between  the  railroads  and 
elevator  companies? — A.  No;  1  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  community  of  interest  between  them? — A.  I 
have  no  definite  knowledge.    I  have  my  suspicions  once  in  a  while. 

(J.  You  have  knowledge  whether  the  same  men  are  stockholders  in  both? — A. 
No;  not  to  any  great  extent.    My  knowledge  is  rather  limited. 
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Q.  The  community  of  interest  could  be  brought  about  in  that  way? — A. 
Cetainly. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is  that  the  farmers'  elevators  receive  the  same  courtesies 
from  railroad  companies  as  line  elevators? — A.  As  far  as  my  information  goes; 
yes.    They  pay  the  same  rates  and  receive  the  same  treatment. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  of  any  rebates  being  given  to  elevator  companies  by  railroad 
managements? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  such  is  the  case. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
within  my  official  career  in  the  office — 15  years.  Of  course  I  hear  rumors  once 
in  a  while,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  express  as  to  the  effect  of  grain  gambling  upon 
the  price  paid  to  farmers? — A.  No,  I  have  not.    It  is  a  subject  beyond  my  reach. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  had  the  Leiter  deal  in  wheat  to  do — that  is,  how 
did  it  affect  the  people  there,  if  in  any  way,  and  how  was  it  viewed  by  the  farm- 
ers, favorably  or  unfavorably? — A.  It  was  viewed  very  favorably  by  the  farmer 
who  hapi)ened  to  have  any  grain  to  sell  at  that  time.  I  know  or  one  party  who 
had  three  years'  crops  in  his  gi-anary  that  sold  for  $1.45  per  bushel  at  the  local  sta- 
tion.   Grain  at  that  time  should  not  have  been  worth  over  85  cents. 

Q.  How  would  they  have  viewed  it  if  there  had  been  a  bear  movement  instead 
of  a  bull  movement? — A.  Well,  this  farmer  whom  I  referred  to,  who  saved  three 
years'  crops,  saved  it  on  account  of  the  low  prices  prevailing  before;  he  could 
afford  to  do  it,  and  it  was  a  good  speculation.  Ordinarily  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  speculation  for  a  farmer  to  hold  his  grain.  I  have  been  so  informed  by  farm- 
ers who  are  intelligent  and  farming  on  a  large  scale.  They  always  make  a  prac- 
tice of  selling  it  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Even  if  they  buy  futures? — A.  Sometimes  they  buy 
futures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  that  practice  very  good?—- A.  It  is  practiced  by  certain 
large  farmers  only.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practiced  much  by  pmall  farmers.  Most 
of  our  farmers  are  small  farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  They  turn  grain  into  cash  and  then  buy  futures? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  national  and  State  legislation,  so  far 
as  yoar  experience  goes? — A.  As  far  as  State  legislation  is  concerned,  I  think  we 
are  pretty  well  fixed  in  our  State.  I  think  we  have  good  laws  covering  almost 
every  conceivable  point,  and  we  have  now  obtained  the  decisions  in  the  highest 
courts  on  several  points  sustaining  us,  clearing  the  atmosphere.  We  know  where 
we  are  at.  As  far  as  national  legislation  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  be  empowered  to  do  about  the  same 
thing  as  the  Minnesota  commission;  that  is,  upon  complaint  being  made,  have  the 
right  to  regulate  or  reduce  rates  in  certain  instances.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  make  all  the  rates  by 
any  means,  but  I  do  think  that  they  ought  to  be  empowered  to  adjust  discrimi- 
nations after  proper  hearings— discriminations  as  between  localities  and  perhaps 
also  as  between  commodities. 

Q.  Would  you  supplement  that  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  of  appeals? — ^A. 
Undoubtedly  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  commission;  otherwise  I  do  not 
think  it  just  and  fair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Only  to  that  extent.  I  think  also  that 
there  should  be  a  compulsory  system  of  uniform  accounting  and  a  Government 
supervision  of  railway  accounts. 

Q.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  regard  to  leasing  railroads  and  the  issuing  of  new  stock,  etc.?— A. 
Well,  that  of  course  is  somewhat  a  new  question  now  growing  out  of  consolida- 
tions, and  I  am  hardly  i^repared  tii  express  an  opinion  on  it. 

I  might  state,  while  I  think  of  it,  now  that  our  la w  prohibits  pooling — our  State 
law — on  the  same  terms  as  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Our  commission,  in  1889, 
I  think  it  was,  unanimously  declared  itself  opposed  to  any  change  of  that  pooling 
clause.    I  think,  now,  if  the  question  were  presented  to  them,  in  view  of  the  recent 

Practical  consolidations,  the  commission  would  be  in  favor  of  legalized  pooling. 
Personally  I  know  1  should  be,  but  if  this  community  of  interest,  consolidation  in 
that  way,  goes  on,  of  course  there  will  soon  be  no  necessity  for  legalized  pooling. 
Q.  Your  State  has  more  power  in  regard  to  leasing  roads,  capitalization,  or  issue 
of  new  stock  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
I  do  not  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  any  power  as  to  leasing 
of  roads  or  as  to  capital  stock. 
Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  whether  you  are  willing  to  gn^ant  it  an  increase 
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of  power — ^the  same  power  your  commission  has  in  yonr  State? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
not  of  ffreat  importance  in  our  State  any  longer  now.  If  the  matter  of  rates  is  to 
be  settled  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  railroad,  the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds 
cut«  very  little  figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L*.  Habris.)  You  say  your  law  was  framed  after  the  old  Illinois 
law.    That  is  an  old  statute,  is  it?— A.  The  grain  law,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes;  framed  on  the  Illinois  statute. 

Q.  That  is  an  old  statute  or  new  one? — A.  An  old  one;  I  should  presume  it  was 
in  existence  prior  to  1886. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  change  has  been  made  in  the  Illinois  statute?-^A.  I 
think  they  have  added  a  weighing  department  to  their  g^ain  department.  I  am 
not  sure;  I  have  not  kept  track  or  it. 

Q.  Has  the  law  been  bettered  in  that  resx>ect? — ^A.  Yes;  if  that  has  been  added, 
I  think  it  is  an  improvement  to  the  law. 

Q.  Does  the  local  shipper  find  the  same  opportunities  at  the  terminal  elevator 
that  the  general  elevator  buyer  does  at  Ipcal  points? — ^A.  Yes,  on  most  of  the 
roads.  I  think  the  independent  elevator  man  or  the  producer,  the  farmer  him- 
self, who  wants  to  ship  his  grain,  receives  the  same  accommodation  that  the 
elevator  man  does.  Of  course  a  railroad  company  can  do  business  more  rapidly 
by  doing  the  grain  business  through  a  well-kept  elevator.  If  they  should  do  it 
all  by  farmers  loading  cars,  it  woxud  delay  their  cars  very  materially.  But  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  has  the  right  and  the  railroad  company  is  comx>elled  to  give 
him  a  car  and  does  give  him  a  car  and  furnishes  a  loading  platform  where  he 
drives  his  team  up  and  dumps  the  wheat  right  in — the  fact  tnat  that  right  exists 
and  is  once  in  a  while  exercised  makes  the  local  elevator  man  treat  the  farmer 
more  justly  than  he  otherwise  would. 

Q.  Are  terminal  elevators  owned  by  private  companies  or  by  the  railroads? — A. 
The  terminal  elevators,  I  think,  are  generally  owned  by  the  independent  elevator 
companies.    At  West  Superior,  Wis.,  the  Great  Northern  has  its  own  elevator. 

<).  But  they  are  all  under  the  same  law? — A.  All  oi)erating  under  the  same  ter- 
minal law. 

Q.  And  under  your  control? — A.  Yes.  Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Wis- 
consin authorities  we  do  exactly  the  same  kind  of  a  grain  Dusiness  in  Superior 
as  we  do  in  Duluth,  and  the  elevators  there  are  operating  imder  the  same 
regulations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups).  Have  you  anything  else  to  present?— A.  No 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TE8TIM0H7  OF  PROF.  HEVRY  C.  ADAMS, 

Statistician  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

The  commission  met  at  2.06  p.  m. ,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  Henry  C. 
Adams.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  lam 
the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  snbcommission  on  transportation,  will 
lead  the  examination. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  Professor  Adams  has  in  mind  the  topics  that  he  desires 
to  discuss,  and  that  it  would  be  best  if  he  be  permitted  to  take  his  own  course 
and  select  just  sujch  subjects  as  he  thinks  will  be  of  value  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Then  you  can  just  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  members 
of  the  commission  to  hear  something  about  the  method  that  the  tax  commission 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  adopted  for  arriving  at  the  valuation  of  railway  X 
properties.  This  is  an  important  question,  especially  in  view  of  the  theoiy  that  / 
our  courts  have  adopted  that  a  reasonable  rate  must  have  either  some  direct  or 
indirect  relation  to  the  valuation  of  such  properties.  This  method  that  has  been 
adopted  in  Michigan  is  a  little  peculiar.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  history 
of  this  matter  where  exactly  this  method  has  been  followed.    It  is  attracting 
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some  attention »  and  I  submit  it  this  afternoon  witii  the  thought  that  some  such 
method  as  this  might  possibly  be  desirable  as  a  step  toward  arriving  at  the  solu- 
tion of  that  vexed  question  of  railroad  rates.  The  situatKm  iu  Michigan  in  reg^d 
to  taxation  is  a  little  peculiar.  We  have  there  what  is  known  a.s  a  system  of  spa- 
tial corporation  taxes,  by  which  railroatis  and  other  proi^erties  of  that  class  men- 
tioned are  subjected  to  a  tax  on  gi-oss  earnings,  the  rate  varying  with  the  classi- 
fication of  the  coi-poration .  mow ,  the" people  Of  Michigan  felt  that  the  rat«  which 
these  properties  paid  under  the  statute  was  not  equal  to  the  rate  of  taxation 
under  the  general  property  law,  and  the  prime  object  of  this  investigation,  which 
a  special  tax  commission  undertook,  was  to  answer  the  question  whether  or 
not  there  was  equsd  taxation  between  railways  on  the  one  hand  and  general 
proi)erty  on  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  this  investigation  cover  interstate  roads  as  well 
as  State  roads? — A.  All  roads  lying  within  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  commission  involved,  first,  an  appraisal  of  the  phyocal 
properties  of  the  road,  and,  second,  an  appraisal  of  what  was  termed  the  ^tnue  of 
the  nogphysical  elements.  I  shall  first  try  to  explain  the  rule  of  arriving  at  the 
physical  vaiuaiion,  and  afterwards  the  rule  of  arriving  at  the  nonphysical  valua- 
tion of  these  properties. 

Without  discussing  many  rules  that  might  i)erhaps  have  been  adopted,  the 
theory  followed  by  the  commission  was  to  appraise  first  the  physical  properties 
of  the  road,  on  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction;  to  estimate  carefully  all  of 
the  elements  that  go  into  a  railroad  property;  to  proceed  with  the  matter  just 
as  an  engineer  would  proceed  if  he  was  to  make  an  estimate  for  building  a  road, 
and  how  detailed  that  was  1  will  try  to  show  in  a  moment.  Having  gotten  the 
physical  value  as  to  the  cost  of  reproduction,  it  was  then  said  by  the  commission 
that  that  cost  should  be  reduced  somewhat  on  an  accepted  percentage  on  account 
of  deterioration.  Some  of  the  items,  of  course,  could  not  deteriorate,  and  hence 
the  pres^ht  value  of  the  road  would  be  the  same  as  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
Other  items,  such  as  ties,  such  as  rolling  stock,  would  necessarily  deteriorate,  and 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  valuation.  So  this  report  on  physical  valuation  is 
under  two  columns.  One  is  the  cost  of  reproduction  and  the  other  is  the  present 
value,  estimated  or  gotten  at  from  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

Now,  the  commission  adopted  the  classification  of  construction  expenses  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  the  basis  of  its  analysis. 
There  are  81  general  items  in  that  classification.  Each  item  or  heading  of  this 
official  classincation  has  been  worked  out  with  ^eat  detail.  The  commission 
adopted  this  because  it  was  the  official  classificabon,  and  it  is  ^e  classification 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  insists  upon  when  the  roads  report  an 
increase  of  their  road  or  analyse  their  current  permanent  improvements. 

As  I  said,  the  commission's  estimates  of  these  properties,  oased  on  the  official 
classification,  are  set  forth  in  two  columns.  The  first  column  gives  the  cost  for 
each  item  of  reproduction,  and  the  second  column  gives  the  present  value,  so  that, 
independent  of  stores  and  supi)lies,  it  shows  the  final  footings.  In  the  second 
column  is  the  value  of  the  physical  properties  as  the  property  stands  on  the  day 
of  appraisal. 

Now,  the  reliability  of  such  an  appraisal,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction.  I  think  that  the  theoiy  of  reproduction 
is  correct,  with  one  exception.  That  is  possibly  the  matter  of  real  estate,  which 
I  shall  refer  to  in  a  moment.  It  relies,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  work'is  done,  and  in  the  case  of  Michigan  the  work  was  done  independ- 
ently of  the  roads.  The  political  conditions  were  such  that  they  permitted  the 
payment  of  good  compensation;  and  the  services  of  men  who  themselves  had 
built  a  considerable  amount  of  road,  and  who  had  been  engineers  upon  the  road, 
were  secured,  and  a  8i)eciali8t,  you  may  say,  was  secured  for  every  particle  or 
portion  of  this  work.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  grading,  for  example,  the  profiles 
of  all  the  roads  were  secured,  and  I  contend  that  the  major  portion  of  these  roads 
were  traveled  over  by  agents  of  this  commission,  so  that  from  personal  observation 
they  could  tell  about  what  the  cost  of  the  grading  and  embanking  and  all  that 
would  be. 

In  the  case  of  rolling  stock  also  another  set  of  men  were  put  upon  the  road, 
and  the  numbers  of  freight  cars  of  certain  classes  were,  of  course,  furnished  by 
the  road  or  by  the  railroad  commissioner,  and  then  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
cars  in  each  class  was  personally  investigated,  and  so  they  were  able  to  set  down 
a  correct  price  for  cars.  So  it  was  in  the  cost  of  interlocKings,  in  the  cost  of  bal- 
last, in  the  cost  of  warehouses,  in  the  cost  of  docks — it  was  a  personal  investigation 
by  representatives  of  the  tax  commiKsi oners.  In  the  case  of  real  estate  esti- 
mates the  commission  did  not  rely  entirely  upon  the  appraisal  of  the  local  asses- 
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sora;  indeed,  they  rather  relied  upon  the  services  of  expert  real  estate  agents  of 
the  localities,  and  they  went  so  far  in  important  cases  as  to  trace  the  deeds  of 
abutting  property  to  find  out  what  the  selling  price  was  of  abutting  properties, 
of  ri^ht  of  way,  or  of  the  term.  So  in  that  instance,  so  far  as  the  valuation  of  the 
physical  properties  is  concerned,  it  seems  by  this  method  that  Michigan  has  got- 
ten out  a  fairly  correct  and  adequate  valuation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Have  you  had  the  judgment  of  any  of  the  railroads  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  work? — A.  Yes;  we  have  had  the  judgment  of  the  rail- 
roads as  to  the  accuracy  in  some  instances,  but  more  especially  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  methods.  I  might  say  this  work  was  only  finished  last  week,  and  wfe  have 
not  had,  therefore,  test  of  the  railroad  opinion — ^the  benefit  of  the  railroad  expert 
opinion  upon  it;  but  the  manager  of  one  of  these  roads  stated  that  the  State  was  -^ 
in  possession  of  a  better  analysis  of  its  property  than  he  possessed  himself.  At 
first,  as  was  naturally  the  case,  the  railroads  were  not  interested  in  this  investi- 
gation; but,  recognizing  that  it  was  carried  on  without  any  political  interest,  and 
that  it  probably  would  be  carried  on  in  an  honest,  open,  ana  candid  and  scientific 
maimer,  they  finally,  I  think  in  general,  gave  their — they  at  least  gave  the  agents 
of  the  commission  the  privilege  of  appearing  upon  their  property,  and  in  the  case 
of  architects,  for  example,  I  remember  that  one  of  the  important  roads  loaned  the 
services  of  its  architect  on  condition  that  he  did  not  work  upon  the  property  of 
his  own  road. 

There  is  one  point  of  considerable  importance:  Is  it  possible  to  apply  the  theory 
of  the  cost  of  reproduction  to  real  estate?  I  may  perhaps  interject  nere  that  this 
work  was  duuef  tnnttgf  ttieflitp^iiytrof  the  head  of  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering  of  the  TTnivftTOity  nf  T\,^^(^.higa.Ti.  The  other  portion  of  the  wgrk^jEaa 
done  under  my  Qwp  ffirftff^nn^  whinh  T  will  speak  of  in  a  moment.  There  was  one 
pbint  of  difference  of  opinion  between  MliJuOOlfiy^  who  had  charge  of  this  work, 
and  myself,  namely,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  applying  the  principle  of  the  ^ 
cost  of  reproduction  to  real  estat-e.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  strict  theory,  at  least, 
it  was  not  proper  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  except  to  prop- 
erties that  can  be  reproduced,  and  reproduced  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  of 
uniform  cost.  The  true  value  of  real  estate,  after  all,  is  the  opjwrtunity  tJiat  it 
gives  for  the  location  of  an  industry,  and  it  is  quite  possible  ftna  conceivable  that 
that  value  can  not  be  properly  arrived  at  on  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction.  ^ 
But  beyond  that  I  should  approve  most  heartily  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and 
the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  in  arriving  at  the  physical  valuation. 

Now,  the  above  computation  extends  no  further,  you  notice,  than  the  value  of 
the  physical  proi)erties.  It  is  well  known  that  a  successful  corporation  has  a 
valuation  frequently  in  excess  of  its  physical  properties,  and  what  seemtjd  to  the 
commission,  at  least,  to  be  the  more  dimcult  problem  was  to  arrive  at  the  value 
of  the  nonphysical  properties  of  these  corporations. 

Q.  Before  you  leave  this  table  may  I  ask  why  these  columns  of  terminals  and 
electric  plants  are  blank?  (Referring  to  sample  estimate.) — A.  The  terminal  is 
blank  because  wherever  there  is  a  considerable  terminal  there  is  an  extra  sheet. 
For  example,  the  Port  Huron  terminal  proved  to  be  so  significant  a  feature  that 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  main  sheet;  and  there  is  a  separate  statement  where  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance.  In  the  case  of  the  Michigan  Central,  for  example,  the 
terminal  value  of  about  5  miles  in  Detroit  was  between  7  and  8  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  that  was  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  road  itself.  That  is  the  explana- 
tion of  that  fact.  In  the  case  of  the  absence  of  electric  light,  probably  in  that 
road  there  was  no  electric-light  plant.    Many  of  the  roads  are  rather  small. 

Now,  it  was  at  this  point,  after  the  commission  had  decided  to  make  a  valuation 
of  the  physical  properties,  that  the  problem  was  submitted  to  me  to  ^ve  a  rule 
for  valuing  what  is  commonly  called  the  franchise  of  these  corporations,  and  I 
provided  here  a  copy,  so  yon  could  follow,  if  you  care  to,  the  rule  and  the  argu- 
ment for  the  rule  which  was  submitted  and  which  was  in  the  main  ai)proved  by 
the  commission. 

I  will  read  to  you  this  letter,  and  make  a  few  comments  ui)on  it  as  to  what 
seems  to  me  of  imx)ortance  [reading:] 

METHOD  OR  RULE  FOR  COMPUTING  FRANCHISE  VALUE. 

ANN  Vrbor,  Mich.,  (XAcftyer  k,  1900. 
7b  the  Board  qf  Stale  Tax  Oommissionerit,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Qbntlsmen:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  method  of  valuing  the  nonphysical  element  in  railway 
properties,  I  submit  the  following: 

FlrBt.  It  is  understood  that  the  object  of  the  investigation  instituted  by  the  Michigan  tax  commin- 
sioners  is  to  determine  whether  the  properties  impasen  with  specific  taxes  pay,  upon  their  true  value, 
a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  paid  by  property  taxed  under  the  general  tax  law.  The  suggestions  here  sub- 
mitted pertain  to  rail  ways  organized  ju>  corporations,  and  whose  chief  business  is  that  of  transportation. 
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The  significance  of  that  last  phrase  is  that  in  Michigan  we  have  a  large  nnmber 
of  small  railways  which  ran  to  the  mines  of  ore,  and  are  logging  roads,  or  adjuncts 
to  manufacturing  industries,  whose  value  is  not  so  much  that  they  carry  freight 
for  the  public  as  that  they  are  an  adiunctto  manufacturing,  mining,  and  lumber- 
ing industries.  Now,  those  roads  do  not  have  this  rule  applied  to  them.  The 
value  of  those  roads,  it  is  assumed,  is  reflected  in  the  value  of  the  manufacturing 
plant  [reading:] 

"Second.  It  ia  understood  that,  as  one  step  in  this  investigation,  the  comminion  has  undertaken  to 
appraise  the  physical  property  of  railways  (real  estate  included)— 

The  puipose  of  inserting  that  phrase  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  difference  of 
opinions  that  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  can 
properly  be  applied  to  real  estate.  That  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  com- 
mission, and  that  was  one  of  the  given  elements  of  the  nroblem  submitted  to  me. 
[reading] — 

and  that  the  request  made  of  me  is  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  rule  for  appraising  the  nonphysdcal  or 
immaterial  element  in  railway  corporations. 

t  Third.  It  is  submitted  that  thi«  "onphYf^ftJ  ^^  immaterial  clement  is  not  a  simple  commercial  ele- 
ment, but  includes,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

I    1.  It  includes  the  franchise  (a)  to  be  a  corporation;  (b)  to  use  public  property  and  employ  public 
Jauthority  for  corporate  ends. 

In  looking  into  the  couit's  opinion  or  definition  of  franchise,  it  is  made  to  cover 
a  large  number  of  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory  ideas.  One  might  say 
that  the  value  of  a  franchise  to  be  a  corporation  is  what  it  costs  a  party  for  the 
charter,  which  perhaps  in  niinois  is  $3.50,  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  what  the 
commission  is  after  in  seeking  for  a  rule  for  appraising  the  feature  of  intangible 
property  [reading:] 

I  2.  It  includcM  the  possession  of  traffic  not  exposed  to  competition,  as,  for  example,  local  traffic. 
/  3.  It  includes  the  possession  of  traffic  held  by  established  connections,  although  exposed  to  compe- 
ftition,  as,  for  example,  through  traffic  that  is  secured  because  the  line  in  question  Is  a  link  in  a 
(through  route. 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  an  imx)ortant  consideration.  As  an  illustration, 
I  imagine  that  some  of  the  value  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  link  in  the  through  east  and  west  line  by  means  of  which  it  secures  a 
larger  share  of  transcontinental  freights.  It  carries  the  tea,  for  example — or  it 
did  until  a  short  time  ago — to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  rival  roads.  Whether 
it  continues  to  do  so  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  again — another  illustration — that 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  road  will  be  benefited  by  this  purchase — ^by 
this  combination,  if  it  goes  through,  of  the  Vanderbilt  systems  with  the  Centrsu 
Pacific — because,  again,  it  will  have  drawn  over  its  line  a  larger  amount  of  trans- 
continental traffic  than  heretofore.  So  it  is  with  any  great  system  which ,  by  means 
of  its  connections,  enjoys  certain  through  traffic;  and  that  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  goes  to  make  its  v£due,  and  that  can  only  be  included  in  the  intangibles,  if 
included  at  all  [reading:] 

/  4.  It  includes  the  benefit  of  economies  made  po^ible  by  incrcaj«ed  density  of  traffic. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  transportation  that  the  more  dense  the  traffic,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  cheaper  can  the  traffic  be  carried.  The  reduction  in  the 
cost  per  ton  per  mile  follows  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic  carried.  Now, 
merely  as  an  illustration  to  what  an  extent  density  of  traffic  can  go,  I  have  brought 
in  here  a  map  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  mail  traffic  of  the  Unitrd  States 
has  concentrated  on  a  few  lines.  There  are  but  a  few  roads  indicate^!  on  that 
map  [referring  to  map] ,  yet  on  those  few  roads  over  50  per  cent  of  the  mr*il  matter 
of  the  United  States  is  carried.  The  densitv  of  traffic  is  indicated  by  the  width 
of  the  line.    The  widest  line  is  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.* 

Now,  I  imagine  that  there  is  no  such  correspondm^  density  either  in  p  irsenger  or 
in  freight  traffic  as  in  mail  traffic,  but  the  map  is  submitted  merely  to  show 
what  is  meant  by  density  of  traffic,  and  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  road 
with  the  most  dense  traffic  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  valuable  road, 
and  that  the  advantage  of  this  density  of  traffic,  w^hich  decreases  the  operating 
expenses  as  compared  with  the  gross  income,  must  be  classed  among  the  intan- 
^bles  of  the  corporation,  and  if  valued  at  all  must  be  valued  under  the  head  of 
intangible  properties  [reading:] 

/  5.  It  includes  a  value  on  account  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  industries  served  by  the 
corporation,  as  well  as  of  the  organization  ana  vitality  of  the  industry  which  renders  the  service.  This 
value,  con*«equently,  is,  in  part,  of  the  naturo  of  an  unearned  increment  to  the  corporation. 


iThe  map  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  in  the  lw.ok  entitled  "  Railway  Mail  Pay.— Testimony  taken 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  U)  investigate  the  postal  service."    Part  II,  p.  231. 
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Fourth.  Ab  corroborating  the  existence  of  this  element  of  value  in  all  successful  corporate  enter- 
prises, reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Corporations  almost  universally  are  bonded  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  value  of  physical 
properties  less  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  issued.  If  trafldc  or  good  will  or  franchises  or  organizations 
can  be  made  security  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  ia  it  not  evident  that  they  possess  an  established 
commercial  value? 

2.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  courts,  in  placing  railway  i)ropertles  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  to  defend 
their  action  bv  the  assertion  ttiat  the  step  is  nec&<!sary  in  order  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the 
property.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  the  courts  recognize  organization  as  an 
element  of  value? 

It  was  the  case  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  if  I  remember  properly,  in  the  i)eti- 
tion  for  the  receivership,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  receivership  was  not 
granted  the  road  would  be  disintegrated — that  is,  fall  apart  in  its  various  sections, 
and  could  not  be  operated  as  a  Bvstem  easily — and  the  court  recognized  that  argu- 
ment, and  the  large  number  of  receiverships  in  1804  and  1895  made  use  of  that 
phrase  in  their  receivership  petitions  [reading] : 

S.  The  universal  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  general  property  tax  by  some 
special  method  of  taxation  in  the  case  of  railways  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
property  tax  by  ordinary  methods  of  assessment  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  full  value  of  corpora!^ 
property.  The  general  property  tax  worked  well  when  the  major  portion  of  property  was  material 
ana  visible:  it  miled  to  work  well  when,  through  the  development  of  corporate  enterprises  and 
credit  relations,  immaterial  values  came  to  be  relatively  significant. 

I  have  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  States  on  the  matter  of  taxation,  and  it 
is  true  in  one  way  or  another  that  all  the  States  make,  or  most  of  the  States  make, 
an  exception  from  the  rule  of  the  general  property  tax  in  the  matter  of  railway 
pronerties,  thus  acknowledging  that  they  must  be  approached  by  some  different 
method  [reading]: 

Fifth.  Inasmuch  as  nothing  tangible  or  visible  gives  support  to  the  value  under  consideration,  it 
must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  information  secured  from  the  current  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tions. There  are  two  accounts  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  the  general  balance 
sheet  and  the  income  account.  In  the  balanceshect  will  be  found  astatement  of  asnetsand  liabilities, 
giving  cost  of  road  and  equipment  on  one  side  and  the  par  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  other. 
For  reasons  that  need  not  here  be  stated,  these  items  are  not  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  which  this 
commission  has  in  view.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  property  of 
railways  (including  franchise  element  in  the  right  of  way)  will  not  coincide  with  the  balance-sheet 
statement  of  cost  of  road  and  equipment 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  statement  is  correct.  In  the  case  of 
the  Ann  Arbol*  road,  for  example,  the  balance-sheet  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  road  and  equipment  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  $14,500,000  of  tangible,  and 
the  intangible  value  of  the  road  will  fall  under  $7,000,000 — not  much  over 
$6,000,000.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  should  take  the  Lake  Shore  road 
as  a  general  system — I  am  giving  this  merely  on  a  guess,  for  we  coild  not,  of 
course,  appraise  that  portion  of  the  Lake  Shore  that  lies  outside  of  Michigan — 
take  the  Lake  Shore  road,  and  its  intang[ible  and  tangible  values  arrived  at  by 
methods  we  have  gotten  out,  would,  I  think,  exceed  its  stocks  and  bonds.  They 
have  about  $95,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds.  I  think  their  aggregate  valuation 
would  go  much  higher.  Of  course  that  brings  up  the  point  that  the  value  of 
roads  may  be  appraised  bv  the  market  rate  on  its  stocks  and  bonds.  Now,  we 
endeavor  to  get  at  that  in  Michigan,  to  find  out  what  the  market  rate  of  stocks  and 
bonds  was.  I  have  here  a  statement,  as  closely  as  we  could  ^et  at  it,  of  the  valu- 
ation of  Michigan  properties  on  that  theonr.  Of  all  the  railroads  in  Michigan 
there  were  only  4  of  which  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  Quotations  of  stocks 
and  bonds  so  we  could  arrive  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  venation.  And 
another  reason  against  that  method  of  valuation  for  State  purposes  is  that,  even 
though  you  get  that  valuation,  it  is  the  valuation  of  the  svstem;  then  there  still 
remains  the  further  question  how  to  assign  the  value  of  the  system  to  the  State. 
For  these  three  reasons  that  was  abandoned  and  another  method  adopted 
[reading] : 

The  practice  adopted  by  many  States  of  appraising  railway  property  on  the  basis  of  the  market 
value  of  stocks  and  tx>nds  has  something  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory.  This  point 
however,  need  not  be  argued  at  the  present  time,  because  this  commission,  by  instituting  an  appraisal 
of  the  physical  assets  of  the  corporations,  has  committed  itself  to  a  rule  inconsistent  with  the  valua- 
tion oicorporate  liabilities. 

In  discarding  the  balance  sheet  as  the  basis  of  valuation,  the  commission  is  forced  to  accept  for  this 

Surpose  the  Income  account,  a  conclusion  which  finds  support  in  the  established  rules  of  corporation 
nance.  The  task  of  appraising  railway  properti^,  undertaken  by  this  commission,  is  akip  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  revaluation  of  railway  securities,  should  this  become  necessary  for  reorganization 
or  for  transfer.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Greene,  an  authority  upon  this  subject,  the  holder  of  railway  prop- 
reties  "must  accept  as  a  basis  for  revaluation  of  his  se<'urelies  the  earning  power  of  the  company  as 
acarrierof  traffic."  This  ••  earning  power  "  isundoubtedlv  the  basis  of  all  valuation  of  corporate  prop- 
erties, and  it  is  the  income  account  from  which  this  earning  power  can  be  determined. 

Another  reason  for  acceptine  the  income  account  railways  as  a  basis  for  the  appraisal  of  imma- 
terial values  is  that  the  rules  of  bookkeeping,  so  far  as  this  account  is  concerned,  are  fairly  uniform 
for  all  railways,  and  In  the  main  rigidly  followed.  This  is  especially  true  n)  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
make  use  of  the  income  account  for  the  purpose  of  this  commission.    The  degree  of  accuracy  attained 
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in  thi8  account  may  be  suggested  by  reference  to  tlie  official  clasRificatiou  of  operating  expenses 
adopted  and  followed  by  the  principal  railwayn  of  thin  country,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  8nb- 
mitted.  I  also  submit  hi  thiM  connection  the  form  of  income  account  prescribed  by  the  Intertitate 
Commerce  Commission  and  followed  by  the  majority  of  State  commissions. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection  a  copy  of  that  official  classi- 
fication, the  object  being  merely  to  substantiate  the  statement  that,  so  far  as  the 
expenditures  are  concerned,  the  established  rale  is  a  rule  that  has  been  carefully 
worked  np,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  roads  I  may  say  that  it  is  fairly  well 
followed  by  the  roads  of  the  country.  This  particular  account  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners,  and  is  made  the  basis 
of  practically  all  State  reports.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Auditors'  Association,  and 
willingly— indeed,  of  their  own  volition— has  been  put  into  force  among  the  rail- 
roads. There  doubtless  are  some  inconsistencies  m  it,  as  there  must  be  in  any 
such  analysis  of  exx>enditures,  and  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  so  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Accounting  Officers  is 
at  presen  t  engaged  in  the  revision  and  betterment  of  this  account.  I  say  this  because 
it  is  so  frequently  asserted  that  railway  accounts  are  of  no  advantage  to  any  pub- 
lic commission,  because  they  can  be  modified  and  cooked.  To  some  extent  that 
doubtless  is  true;  but  I  think  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  that,  so  far  as  operating 
expenses  are  concerned,  the  roads  are  loyal  in  their  use— follow  as  strictly  as  pos- 
sible the  rule  here  laid  down.  There  is  some  liberty  granted  in  the  use  of  this 
account  which  strict  application  of  public  supervision  over  accounts  would  not 
allow;  but  I  think  we  may  have  some  confidence  in  the  operating-expense  accounts 
of  the  railroads  [reading] : 

.    Sixth.  The  rule  submitted  for  the  appraisal  of  the  immaterial  values  of  railway  properties,  or  what 
'  I  prefer  to  term  the  capitalization  of  corporate  organization  and  business  opportunity,  is  simple,  aa 
follows: 

1.  Begin  with  gross  earnings  from  operation,  deduct  therefrom  the  aggregate  of  operating 
expenses,!  and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  "income  from  operation.^'  To  this  should  be 
added  "  income  of  corporate  investments," giving  a  sum  which  may  be  termed  "total  income,"  and 
which  represents  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  its  capital  and  for 
the  determination  of  its  annual  surplus. 

2.  Deduct  from  the  above  amount— that  is  to  say,  "  total  income,"  as  an  annuity  properly  charge- 
able to  capital— a  certain  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  properties. 

3.  From  this  amount  should  be  deducted  rents  paid  for  the  lease  of  property  operated  and  perma- 
nent improvements^  charged  directly  to  income.  The  remainder  would  represent  the  surplus  from 
the  gross  earnings  from  the  year's  operations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  may  be 
accepted  as  an  annuity  which,  capitalized  at  a  certain  rate  of  Interest,  gives  the  true  value  of  imma- 
terial properties. 

That  is  the  form  of  computation.    The  report  goes  on  next  to  say  [reading] : 

Seventh.  To  obviate  the  criticism  that  both  gross  and  net  earnings  vary  from  year  to  year,  it  is  "nig- 

gested  that  in  place  of  a  single  /ear's  income  account  the  average  income  account  of  a  period  of  10 

years  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  computation.    The  reason  for  accepting  a  period  of  10  years  is  that 

under  existing  commercial  conditions  it  is  likely  that  the  corporation  whose  property  is  appraised 

J  would,  during  that  period,  pass  through  years  of  both  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Now,  in  one  case  I  know  of  had  we  accepted  the  last  6  months'  earnings  on  a 
certain  road  in  Michigan  and  computed  our  intangible  value  from  these  earnings, 
we  should  have  had  some  millions  of  intangible  propei'ty,  but  if  we  took  the 
average  earnings  for  a  period  of  years,  the  intangible  property  of  the  road  was 
materially  reduced.  In  two  cases  in  connection  with  Michigan  roads  the  reverse 
would  have  been  the  case.  Now,  it  seems  when  we  are  getting  at  the  real  true 
value  of  property  we  ought  not  to  take  the  accidental  earnings  of  a  particular 
year,  but  we  ought  to  get  the  regular,  orderly,  steady  year-by-year  earnings. 
And  finally  this  letter  is  closed  [reading] : 

Eighth.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  rule  fails  to  appraise  the  speculative  element  in  railway 
property.  While  thin  element  doubtless  affects  the  price  of  corporate  stocks  and  corporate  bonds,  ft 
IS  not  entirely  clear  that  it  should  influence  appmisals  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Should,  however, 
the  commission  desire  to  compute  the  present  worth  of  property,  as  resting  upon  expectations  in 
the  future  as  well  as  upon  earnings  in  the  past,  the  pertinency  of  the  above  rule  would  not  thereby 
be  impaired.  This  is  true,  because  the  speculative  value  of  properties  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  a  modification  of  their  value  computed  upon  the  basis  of  their  earning  capacity. 

Henry  C.  Adams. 


>The  Michigan  system  of  railway  accounts  prescribed  by  the  railroad  commissioner  includes  taxes 
in  *'  operating  expenses,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  such  inclusion  may  be  accepted. 

ssome  improvements  are  charged  to  "  operating  expenses,"  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  analj^sis  such 
a  rule  bears  no  signiflcance. 
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I  sabinit  a  blank  sheet  which  gives  details  of  this  method  of  procednre: 
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Statement  showing  computation  of  the  value  of  the  Tionphysical  elements  of  the 
above-named  road  whose  physical  elements  were^  on  November  1,  1900,  officially 
appraised  at  $ . 


r 

[Average  annual  statement  for  -^-^  years  ending 


-.] 


Items. 

Amount 

for  entire 

system. 

Per  mile 
operated. 

Amount 
apportioned 
toSflchlgan. 

Number  of  miles  operated 

- 

Qrofls  income  from  operation 

Operating  expenses,  exclusive  of  taxes 



Net  income  from  operation 

Nftt  income  from  investments 

Total  available  corporate  Income 

• 

Annuity  deducted  for  capital  at  4  per  cent  of 

Remainder  available  for  other  Dumoees 

Further  deductions: 

1,  Taxes  on  physical  elements  at  1  per  cent  of 
value ... 

2    RpTitiilii  on  niY)T>prtv  not  povatihI  hv  ftnnrA'lMi.1 

3  Interest  on  current  Ilahilltit^          * 

4.  Permanent  improvements  chanred  to  income. . . 

Total  further  deduction 

Surplus 

Defcit 

Capitalization  of  surplus  at  7  per  cent,  which  results 
in  a  value  of  nonphysical  elements  such  that  the  sur- 
plus yields  a  net  income  of  6  per  cent  thereon  after 
payment  of  tax  of  1  per  cent  thereon.  « 

Remarks, 


There  are  quite  a  nnmber  of  rather  intricate  problems  possiblv  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  this  sheet,  and  I  may  just  refer  to  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the 
first  place  I  may  review  the  theory.  We  begin  with  gross  earnings  from  opera- 
tion; subtract  from  that  the  operating  expenses,  exclusive  of  taxes.  That  leaves 
us  the  next  item — net  income  from  operation.  We  add  to  that  the  net  income 
from  investments;  then  we  have  the  amount  of  money  that  the  corporation  has 
to  dispose  of.  Now,  in  an  ordinary  income  account,  there  would  next  be  deducted 
the  fixed  charges;  that  is,  interest  on  bonds,  and  after  that  the  dividends  on  stock. 
But  by  this  method  of  computation,  in  the  place  of  interest  upon  bonds,  there  is 
deducted  a  certain  rate  per  cent  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  prop- 
ertjr,  which  recognizes  tnat  the  appraised  value  of  phvsical  property  is  a  fixed 
capital  in  the  concern,  and  that  fixed  capital  ought  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
income  set  aside  for  its  support;  and  then  bey^ond  that,  after  two  or  three  other 
deductions,  if  there  be  a  surplus,  the  surplus  is  capitalized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchh  an.  )  Is  it  pertinent  to  ask  right  here  what  relation  the  stock 
ana  bonds  bear  to  this  classification  as  stated  by  you? — A.  We  disregard  the  stock 
and  bonds  and  substitute  for  stock  and  bonds  in  this  operation  account  the 
appraised  value  of  the  physical  proi)erty.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  we  get 
na  of  the  balance-sheet  items.    l^ow,  a  balance-sheet  item  means  nothing. 

Q.  It  could  be  cooked? — A.  Well,  yes;  that  is,  it  does  not  stand  for  anything  in 
particular.  They  have  on  one  side  of  the  balance  sheet  the  cost  of  the  road  and 
equipment.  In  the  case  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  the  road 
is  $14,500,000;  we  find  upon  investigation  something  over  five  millions  of  property, 
yet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet  there  are  stock  and  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  fourteen  million  and  a  half.  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question,  because  that 
is  a  significant  feature  of  this  method  of  procedure.  It  is  a  means  by  which  we 
get  rid  of  what  may  be  called  the  overcapitalization  through  overissue  of  stocks 
and  bonds. 

Q.  You  also  arrive  at  the  fact  whether  there  has  been  an  overcapitalization  or 
an  overissue  of  bonds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  value  bjr  your  method  is  less  than  the  par  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds  issued,  the  natural  inference  is  there  has  been  an  overissue  or 
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rather,  an  issue  not  justified  by  real  value? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  a  just  statement; 
yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  yet,  how  can  the  corporation,  in  dealing  with  its 
stockholders  and  bondholders,  do  otherwise  than  to  accept  the  balance-sheet  items 
as  the  basis  of  its  computations  in  all  its  business  arrangements? — A.  I  should  not 
object  to  that  in  the  least,  but  I  think  that  comes  entirely  outside  of  the  question 
wliich  we  are  considering,  of  arriving  at  the  true  value  o^  the  property  as  an 
industry. 

O.  It  may  be  outside  of  it  as  far  as  the  question  of  taxation  is  concerned,  or  a  i>08- 
sible  public  regulation  of  rates;  but,  so  far  as  concerns  any  possible  winding  up  of 
the  concern  and  distribution  of  its  assets  among  creditors  and  among  stockholders, 
they  would  have  to  proceed  upon  that  basis,  would  they  not,  instead  of  this? — A. 
Undoubtedly,  as  representing  their  relative  claims  upon  whatever  value  the  prop- 
erty had,  but  if  the  concern  is  wound  up  it  does  not  oy  any  means  follow  that  the 
value  of  that  concern  equals  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding. 
The  value  of  that  concern  would  be  arrived  at  in  exactly  the  same  way  we  are 
arriving  at  it  here,  on  the  basis  of  its  earning  capacity,  and  then  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  value,  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  holders  of  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds.  And  also  it  ought  to  be  said,  I 
think,  as  possibly  giving  some  further  light  upon  that  point,  that  this  physical 
appraisal  does  not  necessarily  cover  the  total  value  of  the  property.  We  allow 
that  physical  appraisal  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  so  that  what  you  might  call  the 
physical  property  in  the  concern  will  be  supported  out  of  the  income.  Then 
there  is  or  is  not  excess.  It  may  be  there  is  such  an  excess,  and  when  capitalized 
and  added  to  the  physical  value  the  sum  may  exceed  the  par  value  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds.  It  may  be  that  it  will  not  equal  the  stocks  and  bonds.  But  in  any 
case  it  seems  that  the  merit  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  that  it  gets  rid  of 
making  use  of  balance-sheet  items. 

Now ,  any  scheme  of  appraisal  must ,  of  course ,  rest  on  something  n ot  arbitrary.  It 
must  be  judgraent.  Another  advantage  in  this  method  of  procedure,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  that  it  allows  of  but  one  question  of  judgment — ^that  is,  the  question  of 
judgment  centers  in  the  proper  rate  per  cent.  The  proper  rate  per  cent,  what  we 
have  stated,  is  4  per  cent,  to  which  is  added  1  per  cent  for  taxation,  assuming 
that  the  corporation  pays  the  tax.  That  is  the  assumption  upon  which  the  inves- 
tigation proceeds. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Taking  no  account  of  how  the  corjwration  eventually 
reimburses  itself? — A.  No;  it  takes  no  account  of  that.  Of  course,  a  cbrporation 
might  perhaps  be  in  no  situation  to  recoup  itself  by  raising  its  rates.  Without 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  proper  rate  per  cent,  we  said  that  the  investment  which 
pays  4  per  cent  without  taxation  at  the  present  time  will  command  par.  There- 
fore we  took  that  4  per  cent.  The  reason  why  we  took  1  per  cent  as  representing 
the  tax  was  peculiar  to  the  conditions  in  Michigan.  The  average  rate  of  taxation 
in  Michigan  is  about  $14.75.  The  average  appraisal  of  property  is  about  65  per 
cent  of  its  par  value.    Therefore  we  reduced  this  to  a  par  basis  of  1  per  cent. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  not  capitalize  the  net  income  to  begin  with  and  not 
undertake  an  appraisal  of  the  physical  properties?  The  chief  reason  for  that  lies 
again  in  the  matter  of  rates  per  cent.  That  would  have  made  it  impossible  to 
allow  for  the  physical  capital  at  one  rate  per  cent  and  to  capitalize  at  a  higher 
rate  per  cent.  The  rule  that  we  have  adopted  is  to  take  4  per  cent  for  an  annuity 
and  to  take  6  per  cent  for  the  capitalization,  the  reason  being  that  the  first  income 
is  a  sure  income.  It  is  without  risk,  for  we  have  decisions  in  our  courts  to  the 
effect  that  no  legislature  or  commission  can  reduce  a  rate  to  a  point  which  mJl 
not  pay.  In  some  cases  it  is  said  to  be  the  interest  on  bonds,  but  the  idea  is 
expressed  more  carefully  by  the  recent  Minnesota  case — ^it  is  a  State  case,  to  be 
sure— a  certain  rate  per  cent  upon  physical  valuation  of  the  property.  Now, 
then,  you  have  a  judicial  bulwark,  as  it  were,  against  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  below  4  or  5  per  cent,  below  the  physical  valuation  of  the  property,  and 
the  cost  of  reproducing  the  property.  When,  however,  a  road  presents  a  value 
in  addition  to  this  physical  valuation,  then  that  value  does  not,  as  it  were,  give  a 
fixed  income,  because  legislatures  are  at  liberty  to  depress  rates  so  as  to  deprive 
the  corporation  of  a  part  of  that  value,  for  we  must  remember  that  railways,  as 
it  were,  are  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone.  The  State  taxes  them  on 
one  side  and  regulates  rates  on  the  other.  Now,  it  seems,  so  far  as  this  excess 
value  is  concerned,  that  there  was  some  risk  attending  it,  and  in  common  equity 
it  ought  to  be  allowed  a  higher  rate  per  cent  than  in  the  case  of  an  investment 
that  had  no  risk.  So  that  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  going  through  this 
expensive  and  difficult  process  of  arriving  at  physical  valuation  is  that  it  permits 
a  separation.    It  permits  the  use  of  two  rates  per  cent — a  low  rate  per  cent  for 
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the  amount  assigned  to  the  physical  valuation  and  a  higher  rate  per  cent  for  that 
assigned  to  the  nonphysical  valuation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the  prop- 
erty?— ^A.  The  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the  property  is  made  when  the 
cost  of  reproduction  is  greater  than  the  present  value.  In  such  items  as  rails, 
ballast — all  those  items  that  do  depreciate — ^the  present  value  is  always  lower  than 
the  cost  of  reproduction.  In  engineering  it  is  the  same  because  there  is  no  depre- 
ciation in  those  items.  Now,  this  4  per  cent  is  the  amount  taken  out  of  the  earn- 
ings and  set  aside  to  the  support  of  what  you  may  call  the  necessary  physical 
capital  of  the  road.  It  takes  the  place  in  this  income  sheet  of  the  interest  on 
bonds  in  the  given  income  and  in  part  the  dividends  on  stock.  I  say  in  part 
because  it  may  be  the  money,  it  depends  upon  whether  the  interest  on  bonds 
consumes  the  net  income  or  not.    That  would  vary  in  different  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  case  a  railroad  is  found  to  have  no  net  income  at  all 
over  its  running  expenses,  what  would  be  the  action  of  the  State  in  collecting  this 
tax? — A.  Do  you  mean  where  there  is  no  surplus  after  paying  the  operating 
exDenses? 

Q.  What  position  does  it  leave  the  State  in  as  to  collecting  the  tax? — A.  That  is 
rather  an  intricate  question  in  taxation.    In  a  strict  application  of  the  theory  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  State  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  phys- 
ical valuation  of  the  property  was  its  true  valuation,  and  we  ought  to  reduce  its 
value  below  the  cost  of  reproduction.    At  the  same  time  that  is  not  done  in  other    y 
properties.    A  man  puts  up  a  house  in  a  place  where  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  rent   ^ 
it,  and  it  turns  out  tnat  people  do  not  want  to  rent  it.    Now,  in  a  sense,  perhaps 
the  local  appraiser  will  let  up  on  his  taxes,  but  he  does  not  very  much,  ana  he  has 
to  pay  taxes  whether  it  is  a  source  of  income  to  him  or  not.    Now,  for  the  same 
reason  it  would  seem  to  me  not  to  be  equitable  for  any  man  to  pay  a  tax  upon    ^^- 
any  property  that  is  not  a  source  of  income  to  him  while  it  is  not  a  source  of 
income;  ana  I  should  say  that  in  the  case  that  you  state  the  appraisal  ought  to  be 
reduced. 

Q.  As  to  that  arbitrary  annuity  of  4  per  cent,  the  roads  are  entirely  different, 
no  2  alike.  So  would  it  be  fair  to  take,  for  instance,  the  Ann  Arbor  or  the  Grand 
Haven  or  the  Michigan  Southern,  and  apply  the  4  per  cent  theory  arbitrarily  to 
all  3  roads? — A.  It  is  quite  true  that  roads  vary  m  their  conditions,  they  vary 
in  their  prospects,  and  the  speculative  element  undoubtedly  makes  their  bonds 
fluctuate  up  and  down.  We  have  not  thought  it  wise,  however,  to  make  a  varia- 
tion on  this  annuity,  but  we  do  make  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  capitalization. 
Now,  there  are  3  cases  of  variation  in  the  rate  of  capitalization.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  union  depot  company  of  Detroit,  the  Fort  Street  Depot  Company. 
That  IS  a  terminal  corporation;  its  income  is  a  contractual  income;  it  is  just  as 
sure  and  certain  as  that  the  sun  rises.  Now,  in  that  I  apply  the  capitalization 
because  it  is  sure.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  road,  I  think,  up  in  the  northern 
peninsula  that  is  new;  it  has  only  been  running  about  a  year  and  a  half;  it  has 
not  come  to  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  raise  its  operating  expenses  very 
high  for  deterioration.  In  2  or  3  years  you  will  find  its  operating  expenses  go 
up.  Now,  in  that  case  I  capitalize  it  at  10  per  cent  so  as  to  reduce  the  vsJue. 
There  is  another  case  of  a  road  that  has  been  a  very  prosperous  road  in  the  last 
10  years;  been  running  into  a  lumber  camp.  But  the  lumber  is  all  cut  off,  and 
the  last  year  you  see  it  is  gone.  So  if  you  take  the  past  10  yeai-s  it  is  of  high 
value,  but  its  prospects  are  such  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  valuable  in  the  future; 
and  therefore  I  make  a  variation,  but  not  in  the  deduction  for  the  annuity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  investigation  of  yours  is  not  entirely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation.    Is  it  not  true  that  you  design  to  ascertain  whether  passenger   y 
and  freight  rates  are  just? — ^A.  Yes;  provided  a  scheme  of  this  kind  could  be  put  ^ 
through  by  the  Federal  Government.    I  doubt  if  any  State  commission  could  ^^ 
make  much  use  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  or  of  any  scheme  to  judge  of  the  ^^ 
reasonableness  of  rates  that  they  had  to  deal  with;  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  should  put  through  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  so  that  the  results 
would  command  the  confidence  of  the  courts,  they  would  apply  the  principle  of 
that  State  case  up  there  in  Minnesota — Steenerson  v.  The  Great  Northern,  I  think 
it  is — ^in  1897,  where  the  principle  laid  down  was  this:    That  a  rate  or  scheme  of 
rates  which  permitted  a  5  per  cent  payment  upon  the  reproductive  cost  of  that 
road  was  reasonable.    Now,  you  know  in  a  great  many  cases  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rate  finally  comes  down  to  whether  or  not  the  corporation  can  pay  the   '* 
interest  on  its  bonds.     The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  the  bonds  do  not  represent  ^' 
the  real  cost  of  the  road  or  the  real  value  of  the  road.    If  you  could  substitute  in 
all  that  line  of  reasoning  the  true  value  of  the  road  or  its  i)hysical  valuation, 
why,  then,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  have  something  that  courts  and  commissions 
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could  work  npon.  In  that  sense  this  scheme  has  a  much  broader  application 
than  the  question  of  State  taxation. 

Q.  But  taxation  was  the  only  thing  that  was  thought  of  in  Michigan  in  setting 
up  this  conuniesion? — A.  Taxation  was  the  only  thing  that  was  thought  of  there. 

Q.  (By  I^of essor  Riplet. )  Do  you  recall  any  other  case  besides  that  of  Steener- 
son,  in  Minnesota,  in  which  the  reasonableness  of  rates  depended  upon  the  cost 
of  reproduction  of  the  property? — A.  There  is  one  Minnesota  case  in  which  that 
opimon  was  reaffirmed,  but  outside  of  that  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  another  advantage,  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind — 
something  of  this  kind  being  done  by  the  Federal  Government.  Everyone  who 
knows  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  connection  with  the  State  taxation  of  railroad 
property  must  welcome  anything  that  looks  toward  uniformity.  Now,  I  would 
take  into  that  general  subject  the  State  taxation  of  interstate  properties.  The 
amount  that  railroads  pay  in  taxation  varies  all  the  way  from  $30  a  mile  up  to 
$900  a  mile,  and  the  schemes  for  getting  at  the  thing  are  various;  no  two  States 
have  the  same  method  of  procedure,  if  the  States  are  to  continue,  as  probably 
they  will,  to  tax  these  interstate  properties,  there  ought  to  be  some  uniformity; 
and  I  imagine  that  if  the  Federal  Government  should  establish  and  make  a  state- 
ment by  proper  investigation  of  the  present  value  of  railway  property,  especially 
of  its  physical  elements,  that  the  States  would  accept  it  and  adjust  their  taxing 
scheme  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take,  approximately, 
to  make  such  a  valuation  of  so  mucn  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  as  reaches  from 
New  York  City  to  St.  Louis? — ^A.  It  would  depend  upon  whether  there  were  any 
lawsuits  involved.  So  far  as  the  matter  of  collecting  it  is  concerned,  with  prop- 
erly paid  men,  I  should  think  you  could  do  that  work  in  2  months.  I  would 
say  tnis  was  rather  an  expensive  piece  of  work  in  Michigan  on  account  of  tiie 
shortness  of  the  time  that  was  permitted  to  do  it.  It  had  to  be  done  inside  of 
4  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  would  not  be  so  expensive  another  time,  would  it?— 
A.  Oh,  with  this  in  existence  and  the  proper  officer  in  the  railroad  commissioner's 
office  you  can  keep  up  depreciations  and  improvements  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Having  made  this  examination  as  to  the  present  value 
of  any  line  of  road  or  all  the  lines  of  the  United  States,  and  then  supplementing 
that  with  the  bookkeeping  that  you  suggest  in  these  tables  that  you  have  sub- 
mitted, would  it  not  be  possible  then  to  continue  the  knowledge  of  the  exact 
physical  conditions  of  such  road  or  roads? — A.  It  certainly  would  if  Congress  will 
give  the  officers  sufficient  power  to  require  the  reports. 

Q.  And  require  uniformity  in  them? — ^A.  There  is  now  in  the  form,  the  annual 
form  of  report  that  the  railways  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
a  page  calling  for  all  this  information.  But  in  the  reorganizations  that  have 
taken  place  tne  corporation  that  accepts  the  property  does  not  care  anything 
about  the  book  accounts  of  the  previous  corporation,  and  it  does  not  take  them 
over  and  report  to  us.  They  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Then  again,  a  lot 
of  building  of  roads  is  by  contractors.  A  contractor  builds  a  road  and  he  keeps 
these  accounts — ^he  may  or  he  may  not — be  may  keep  them  in  his  vest  pocket. 
When  he  turns  the  property  over  it  is  turned  over  to  the  railroad  as  so  much 
money  paid  to  the  property,  so  that  the  road  does  not  get  these  accounts;  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  any  of  the  Michigan  roads  at  least  have  as  perfect  an  analy- 
sis of  their  property  as  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  cover  was  how  much  value  it  would  be  to  get  an 
appraisal  of  the  railroad  properties  of  the  United  States  under  this  system  unless 
it  was  supplemented  by  some  means  of  continuing  that  knowledge  up  to  date? — 
A.  I  think  that  the  machinery  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now 
ample  to  secure  the  continuance  of  that  year  by  year,  with  one  exception.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  now  no  authority  over  the  contractor.  If 
a  law  were  passed  by  Congress  or  by  the  States  or  in  any  way  so  that  the  people 
who  build  the  roads  imder  contracts  should  file  reports  under  this  rule,  unaer 
this  classification,  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  thing  up  to 
date. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  Congress  has  any  constitutional  warrant 
for  making  such  a  general  appraisal? — A.  Appraisal? 

(^.  Yes;  or  for  passing  a  law  ordering  such  an  appraisal? — A.  It  is  with  ^eat 
hesitation  that  I  speak  on  a  constitutional  question,-  for  I  am  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  Congress  has  undoubtedly 
control  over  the  rates  charged  by  interstate  roads,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  99 
per  cent  of  the  roads  in  this  country  are  interstate  roads,  that  0>ngress  would 
also  have  the  authority  to  authorize  any  step  necessary  to  the  entabiishment  of 
or  arriving  at  the  through  rate. 
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Q.  Yon  think  that  the  rate  of  taxation  is  an  important  element  in  the  matter  of 
rateR  of  transportation,  so  that  Congress  wonld  therein  find  its  warrant  nnder 
the  power  to  re^olate  commerce? — A.  I  shonld  hardly  pnt  it  in  that  way.  I 
should  not  rest  the  right  of  Congress  to  do  this  upon  the  interest  it  may  have 
indirectly  in  the  qnestion  of  taxation.  I  should  put  it  directly  upon  the  principle 
that  Congress  has  control  over  the  rate  in  interstate  matters,  and  this  is  desirable 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  what  is  or  is  not  a  reasonable  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  scheme  to  get  the  valuation 
by  the  Government  and  then  give  it  to  the  States — ^prorate  that  valuation;  or  do 
you  mean  for  the  Government  to  assess  the  tax? — A.  I  had  not  thought  of  going 
so  far  as  to  reorganize  the  taxing  system  of  the  United  States;  no.  My  thought  ' 
was  this:  That  if  the  Federal  Government  should  in  an  authoritative  manner 
estimate  the  values  of  the  interstate  railway  properties,  that  the  States  themselves 
then  would  accept  that  valuation  as  the  basis  of  their  own  taxation  and  come  to 
some  understanoing  between  themselves  as  to  the  apportionment  of  that  vidue 
between  them.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  that  is  a  very  difficult  question,  the 
question  of  properly  apportioning  the  value— especially  this  intangible  value— of 
a  railroad  to  the  various  States  through  which  the  railroad  runs.  That  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  question.  . 

Q.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  for  the  States  to  take  it  by  the  mileage  within  the  ^ 
States,  prorate  by  the  mileage  within  the  States?— A.  I  think  not.  I  should  think 
that  would  do  injustice  in  many  cases.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  it  would  per- 
mit Wisconsin  to  get  more  than  she  ought  to  for  nerself.  I  had  not  thought  to 
go  into  that  problem  this  afternoon,  but  I  can  sujo^gest,  I  think,  the  difficulties  in 
the  pro-rata  rule.  Suppose  there  is  a  State,  as  Ikni^igan,  for  example,  and  there 
is  a  road  like  the  Lake  Shore  road,  we  will  say,  from  Toledo  on  to  Chicago,  that 
runs  along  through  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  through  Indiana,  and  through 
Illinois,  and  it  has  a  few  branches  sticking  up  into  Michigan.  Now,  the  question 
immediately  arises:  What  is  the  value  of  those  branches  to  the  Lake  Shore  sys- 
tem; how  much  do  they  contribute  to  the  Lake  Shore  system?  They  contribute 
not  simply  the  earnings  from  freight  on  the  few  lines  that  are  in  Michigan,  but 
they  contribute  a  value  to  the  Lake  Shore  system  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
freight  that  is  collected  by  those  branches  in  Michigan  gets  a  long  haul  clear 
from,  let  us  say,  Elkhart  on  to  Buffalo.  It  is  common  in  railway  finance  for  the 
main  stem  to  support  a  branch  which  in  and  of  itself  does  not  seem  to  pay 
expenses,  simply  because  it  recoups  itself  for  the  loss  there  by  what  it  earns  on 
the  long  haul.  Kow,  a  per  mileage  assignment  of  this  value  as  a  basis  of  taxation 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  meet  the  equities  of  the  case,  for  in  that  case  Ohio  would 
get  more  of  the  value  for  taxation  and  Michigan  less  than  she  ought  to  get. 

S.  You  can  not  find  any  constitutional  provision  at  2Xi.  to  control  it? — A.  That 
oubtedly  is  the  right  of  a  State:  but  still  the  subject  being  taken  up  by  Con- 
gress, here  is  this  information;  and  then  the  question  of  solving  this  awful,  awful 
question  of  State  taxation  comes  to  be  simple,  and  I  think  we  may  rely  ux)on  the 
fact  that  State  legislatures  are  more  or  less  reasonable  and  would  do  that  thing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  States  get  much  more  from  interstate  rail- 
roads in  the  way  of  taxation  than  other  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  the  road  passes  through  the  different  States?— A.  That  is  about 
the  truth. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  mention  names  as  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned, but  there  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  gettmg  at  the  true  valu- 
ation for  railroads  in  the  past;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  scheme  like  you  have  outlined, 
if  it  could  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  G^eneral  Government  and  then  could  be  adjusted 
between  the  States,  would  be  a  relief  not  only  to  the  States,  but  also  to  the  rail-  ^, 
roads. — A.  Undoubtedly;  and  the  only  other  alternative  is  for  the  Federal  Gov-  i/'^ 
enunent  to  undertake  the  taxation  of  interstate  roads.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  the  right  to  attempt  that.  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  States  would  object 
to  that,  because  they  are  getting  about  $46,000,000  of  income. 

Q.  This  appraisement  was  actually  made,  was  it,  or  is  it  merely  a  scheme? — A. 
Oh,  no;  this  is  done.  The  report  on  the  intangible  matter  has  not  oeen  completed, 
but  the  other  is  done,  and  the  State  legislature  will  act  upon  it  this  session. 

Q.  Then  the  other  question  I  was  going  to  ask  will  not  be  pertinent,  for  the 
reason  that  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  the  valuation  under  this  plan  compared  with 
your  present  plan  in  reaching  the  value.— A.  We  do  not  value  roads  at  all  in 
Michigan  now.  The  tax  is  a  specific  tax  upon  gross  earnings,  roads  being  classi- 
fied at  different  rates  for  the  different  classes.  And  the  purpose  of  this  investiga- 
tion was  to  find  out  whether,  under  the  special  taxing  rule,  they  paid  equally  with 
other  property.  The  result  of  the  computation,  I  might  say  in  general,  is  that 
the  values  do  not  mount  as  high  as  the  advocates  of  the  ad  valorem  scheme  of 
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railway  taxation  claimed,  but  it  does  show  that  they  are  paying  relatively  less 
than  other  properties. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  appraisal,  then,  will  not  necessarily  lead  the  legisla- 
ture to  do  away  with  the  present  system  of  taxation?— A.  No.  It  was  in  our  con- 
stitution that  the  other  system  of  taxation  was  required,  bnt  at  the  last  election 
an  amendment  was  offered  to  the  people  and  voted  overwhelmingly  that  the  ad 
valorem  method  might  be  used,  and  tne  matter  was  adjusted  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  studied  this  scheme.    What  is  your  opinion  as  to  which  is 
.   the  better  of  the  2  methods  of  railway  taxation? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
N    question  can  only  be  answered  in  view  of  practical  conditions,  and  in  view  of 
practical  conditions  in  Michigan  I  should  say  it  would  be  wise  for  Michigan  to 
N  undertake  the  ad  valorem  scheme  of  taxation,  because  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  yet  ready  to  establish,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  might  well  establish,  a  dis- 
tinct scheme  of  corporate  taxation. 

Q.  It  would  be  an  ad  valorem  scheme  of  appraisement  rather  than  of  taxation, 
I  suppose,  because  the  local  tax  rates  would  oe  based  upon  the  general  appraisal, 
would  they  not? — A.  Yes.  On  the  matter  of  tax  rates  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  unsettled  problems.  Now,  when  I  say  that  the  general  rate  is  about  $14.75  in 
Michigan — wny,  in  some  counties  it  is  much  higher  and  in  others  it  is  much 
lower.  But,  of  course,  the  question  immediately  arises  whether,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  equality  of  taxation  between  railway  corporations  and  other  property, 
railway  corporations  should  be  taxed  uniformly  at  the  average  rate  throughout 
the  State  or  taxed  on  their  property  within  districts  at  the  rate  existing  in  the 
district.    That  is  a  question  tnat  is  not  yet  settled,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  present  system  looked  upon  as  being  con- 
stitutional beyond  a  question? — ^A.  Taxation  of  gross  earnings? 

Q.  The  system  \  ou  have  now  in  Michigan — gross  earnings. — ^A.  No  case  has 
ever  arisen  to  test  it.  Perhaps  that  is  the  proper  way  to  put  it.  However,  I 
hesitate  to  talk  law  now.  I  think  there  was  a  case  there  which  resulted  in  show- 
ing tliat  this  method  was  legal,  for  in  Michigan  we  do  not  tax  on  the  ^oss  earn- 
ings of  the  entire  system,  but,  by  the  reports  to  the  railroad  commissioner,  only 
the  earnings  within  the  Stat€  of  Michigan  are  taxed,  and  for  them  you  must  first 
find  the  earnings  on  local  freight,  which  is  all  credited  to  Michigan,  and  then, 
under  the  rule,  a  certain  portion  of  interstate  earnings  would  be  credited  to  Mich- 
igan; so  that  it  is  the  gross  earnings  within  the  State.  And  in  that  way  I  under- 
stand it  is  constitutional.  I  hesitate  to  follow  that  answer  out,  because  I  know 
nothing  about  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  finished  reading  your  paper  you  said  you 
hau  2  or  3  observations  to  make. — A.  That  has  all  been  presented  in  this  discus- 
sion. I  was  going  to  submit  3  reasons  whv  it  seemed  to  me  it  might  be  well  for 
Congress  to  undertake  the  valuation  of  railroad  property:  First,  because  it  would 
greatly  a.ssist  in  the  development  of  a  uniform  system  of  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state property;  second,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  intelligent  application  of  the 
theory  of  reasonable  freight  and  passenger  rates;  third,  it  would  enable  the  roads 
to  supply  what  now  they  can  not  supply  from  their  accounts,  and  in  that  way  an 
annual  statement  of  their  property  under  the  prescribed  classifications.  That 
was  what  I  had  reference  to. 

Q.  There  are  some  other  topics,  I  presume,  which  you  have  in  mind,  upon 
which  to  give  information  to  the  commission — pooling,  combinations,  and  so 
on? — A.  If  the  commission  wishes  to  hear  anything  more,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
\  word  upon  the  necessity  of  more  i)erf  ect  control  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
"^  accounts  of  railways.  It  is  fairly  easv  to  get  up  general  principles,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  apply  those  principles.  It  occurs  to  me  that  our  Government  is 
all  the  time  suffering  from  a  lack  of  administrative  intelligence  rather  than  from 
a  lack  of  moral  purpose  or  general  principle.  Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  establish  uniform- 
ity of  railway  accounts.  When  I  came  into  the  office  of  statistician  there  was 
no  unifonnity  of  accounts  either  among  the  railroads  themselves,  or,  what  was 
worse,  among  the  State  commissioners.  We  immediately  got  together  the  State 
commissioners,  and  they  agreed  to  assist  us  in  working  out  a  uniform  blank  for 
reports.  We  got  together  the  auditors  or  the  chief  accountants  of  the  railways, 
and  they  also  saw  the  desirability  of  uniform  accounting,  at  least  so  far  as  opera- 
tion was  concerned,  and  they  assisted  also  in  working  out  a  uniform  .system  <  f 
accounts.  That  classification  of  operating  expenses  that  I  submitted,  to  yen 
necessitated,  for  example,  that  all  the  Pennsylvania  system  should  modify  their 
books.  They  got  up  a  new  set  of  books  for  the  classification  of  operating  expenses. 
So  that  at  present  we  have  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity,  and  that  has  been  kept  up 
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from  year  to  year  so  that  we  are  moving  on  little  by  little  in  that  direction.  And 
it  also  onght  to  be  said  that  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
gives,  so  far  as  language  at  least  can  do,  to  the  commission  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  accounts.  Now,  notwithstanding  all  that  and  as  much  as  has  been  done  in 
that  direction  usually  through  the  assistance  of  the  railroad  officials  themselves, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  we  have  never  exercised  any  coercion  upon  the  roads, 
at  least  to  any  great  extent,  and  that  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  go  further 
in  the  direction  of  uniformity  of  accounting  than  the  operating  accounts.  It  has 
seemed  to  quite  a  number  of  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  upon  this  subject 
that  it  might  be  advisable,  recognizing  the  public  character  of  the  railway  indus- 
try, as  it  is  recognized  in  law  ana  in  practice  in  this  counixy,  to  establish  a  bureau 
of  statistics  ana  accounts  and  establish  something  of  the  relation  between  that 
bureau  and  the  railways  that  now  exists  between  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency's office  and  the  banbs.  Again  the  question  of  administration  comes  in  and 
that  is  the  difficult  i)oint ;  .but  from  the  point  of  view  of  desirability,  general  desira- 
bility, there  can  be  no  question,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  State  commissions  are  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
that  they  must  have  access  at  first  hand  to  the  books  of  the  companies;  for  each 
of  those  commissioners  is  in  a  sense  the  director  representing  the  public  interest 
in  those  corporations,  and  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
those  proi)erties  in  very  much  the  same  way.  That  is  one  of  the  suggestions,  a 
mere  suggestion — ^that  I  thought  might  be  wise  to  have  in  the  records  of  this  com- 
mission, as  a  matter  that  was  at  least  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  people 
who  are  investigating  the  subject  of  railway  transportation. 

I  might  add  tnat  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners — 
by  rather  a  close  vote,  it  is  true — that  the  policy  was  approved,  but  it  was  not 
carried  any  further.  There  are  a  great  many  points  of  detail  in  connection  with 
railway  reports  and  railway  accounts  that  I  might  refer  to,  but  possibly  that 
would  go  too  far  into  the  details  of  operating. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Can  you  state  some  of  the  objections  of  the  railroads 
to  the  unrestricted  inspection  of  their  accounts  as  interstate  commerce  roads  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  officers? — A.  I  sui)X)06e  the  most  common 
objection  would  be  that  they  can  not  trust  the  public  officials  when  they  get  hold 
of  them.  I  suppose  that  is  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  that  is  a  prelly  serious 
objection.  And  I  suppose  they  feel,  too,  naturally,  that  they  know  more  about 
their  accounts  than  anybody  else  and  it  would  be  something  of  an  invasion  of 
their  rights.  They  might  also  feel  to  some  extent  that  this  would  lead  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  secrets  of  administration.  I  know  that  that  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
lake  carriers  when,  in  connection  with  the  last  census,  an  investigation  of  the 
lake  traffic  was  undertaken,  and  on  some  of  the  boats  they  had  accounts  of 
expenses  and  experiments  that  they  were  making  that  they  did  not  wish  to  make 
public,  and  we  could  easily  understand  why  that  was  true.  And  then,  too,  it  is 
also  said  by  the  railroad  men  that  the  same  rule  of  accounting  does  not  apply  to 
all  conditions.  But  in  answer  to  that  we  must  recognize  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  public  accounts  arises  from  the  great  diversity  in  railway 
contracts,  and  the  great  advantage  of  uniformity  of  accounts  is  that  after  a  i>er- 
son  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  studying  in  detail  the  accounting  of  bne  system, 
he  has  the  accounts  of  the  entire  system  in  the  United  States  at  his  disi)osal  and 
he  can  understand  them:  whereas  now,  there  being  no  guaranty  of  uniformity, 
a  man  can  never  tell,  even  though  he  is  acquainted  with  a  system  of  accounting, 
by  looldng  at  a  total  what  that  total  means.  The  chief  advantage,  as  I  see  it,  in 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  properly  supervised,  is  that  every  item  in  the 
account  is  defined  by  statute  or  defined  by  an  administrative  rule  of  the  body  or 
the  office,  so  that  when  they  see  a  total  they  know,  without  going  through  all  the 
mass  of  figures,  what  that  total  means. 

Q.  Does  not  your  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  demand  uniformity?—  ^ 
A.  We  do;  we  demand  uniform  reporting;  and,  of  course,  the  law  gives  the  right 
for  us  to  ask  for  special  information;  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a 
regular  established  system  of  inspectors  who  shall  see  that  the  books  of  the  rail-  y 
ways  are  kept  in  conformity  to  the  principles  laid  down.  ^ 

9-  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  any  bnl  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  provide  for 
this  uniformity  that  you  recommend?— A.  I  think  not.  It  is  found  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  in  several  of  their  reports,  but  no  bill,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  introduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  are  through  with  that 
subject,  whether  you  believe  the  question  of  pooling  is  as  live  a  question  to-day 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  whether  it  has  not  become  an  obsolete  question? — 
A.  I  hesitate  very  greatly  to  answer  any  question  on  pooling,  for  I  have  not  fol- 
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lowed  the  arguments  right  up  to  date.  Bnt  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  gen- 
erally  on  that  subject,  I  should  say  that  probably  the  present  tendency  toward 
contractual  consoUdation  is  in  part  diie  to  the  inability  of  the  roads  to  pool.  So 
much  would  seem  to  me  to  be  correct.  And  of  course  the  practical  conclusion 
of  that  is,  if  that  be  true,  that  Government  control  over  these  great  consolidations 
is  just  as  important  as  increased  Government  control  had  Congress  seen  wise  to 
legalize  pools.  Therefore,  if  I  was  going  to  suggest  what  the  line  of  wide  legisla- 
tion might  be,  1  should  say  that  provision  ought  to  be  taken  for  special  grades  in 
the  case  of  these  great  properties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  As  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  do  you  tliink  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  reports  from  express  com- 
panies as  well  as  other  common  carriers? — A.  Yea;  you  will  find  that  as  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  last  seven  reports,  1  tliink.  Most  certainly.  The  express 
companies  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  scheme  of  reporting  as  the  railways, 
and  on  that  matter  also  I  should  say  that  the  private  companies  that  furnish  cai's 
to  railroads  and  receive  from  railways  a  rental  per  mile — those  companies  also 
ought  to  be  brought  under  the  supervision,  at  least  so  far  as  reports  are  concerned, 
of  the  Interstiite  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  your  knowledge  are  there  many  of  these  car  trusts 
now? — A.  Do  you  mean  companies  owning  private  cars? 

Q.  Yes;  companies  that  own  the  cars. — A.  So  far  as  private  cars  are  concerned, 
there  are  immense  numbers  of  them;  yes.  I  think  the  rental  that  is  paid  amounts 
into  the  millions  for  those  private  cars.  We  have  a  list  of  them  in  the  office;  it 
is  a  long  list.  And  if  any  property  is  still,  laying  aside  and  not  used,  it  is  not 
usually  the  property  of  the  private  car  companies. 

Q.  Are  there  any  companies  now  that  have  built  cars  and  have  rented  them  U* 
the  roads,  as  they  did  to  the  Erie  road  several  years  ago? — A.  You  mean  what  is 
called  the  equipment  trust  obligation? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  is,  but  it  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  better  roads  are 
owning  their  own  cars  or  else  they  are  renting  from  parties  outside  who  own 
them,  on  a  mileage  basis.  These  e«iuipment  trust  obligations — a  company  t-ook 
over  a  car  and  used  it  as  its  property,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  paid  6  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  car  and  2  per  cent  for  an  annuity,  just  liKe  buying  a  sew- 
ing machine  on  the  inst«illment  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  views  you 
would  care  to  submit  upon  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  of  vitalizing  the  powers  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  when  it  was  first  created? — A.  Yes;  I  have  some  very  strong 
views  upon  that  matter. 

Q.  Will  you  oblige  the  Commission  with  them? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
always  foolish  to  create  a  commission  and  assign  to  it  a  certain  task  and  then  not 
give  it  the  tools  \vith  which  to  perform  that  task. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  case  the  Government  should  take  over  the  roads  some 
time  or  other  and  own  them,  do  you  think  the  basis  of  appraisal  that  you  have 
adopted  in  Michigan  would  be  substantially  correct  for  allowing  to  the  present 
owners  of  the  road  their  portions? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would,  and 
in  answering  that  statement  I  am  reminded  of  the  condition  of  the  charters  for 
aU  the  French  lines  and  all  the  Belgian  lines  and  also  of  the  method  that  the 
Prussian  Government  followed  at  the  time  that  it  bought  its  roads.  In  the  char- 
ters granted  the  great  companies  in  France  there  is  this  provision:  First,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  the  road  becomes  the  property  of  the  State  by  the 
payment  for  the  rolling  stock  without  payment  for  the  right  of  way  or  the  con- 
nections; second,  that  if  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  the  Government 
desires  to  take  over  the  roads  it  can  do  so  by  the  payment  of  an  annuity  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  charter  equal  to  the  average  net  earnings  of  the  7  years 
preceding  the  date  at  which  the  road  is  taken.  That  means,  then,  that  the  yalujl- 
tion  of  the  French  roads  are  practically  that  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of 
them  by  the  Government  rests  upon  the  basis  of  net  earnings  of  the  road  for  the 
7  years  previous  to  the  time  that  the  operation  is  carried  through. 

Prussia  purchased  her  roads  at  the  time  of  or  shortly  after  the  panic  of  ISl'S, 
when  stocKS  were  down,  and  she  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  earning  capacity, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Prussian  roads.  Now,  this  scheme  is  entirely  in  har- 
mony vnth  those  i)rinciples.  It  rests  upon  the  fundamental  tmth  that  the  value 
of  Woperty  is,  all  things  considered,  what  it  will  bring;  that  is,  what  income  it 
will  give.    I  see  no  other  way  of  getting  at  it  than  some  such  way  as  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  desire  these  to  be  returned  to  you?  Could  you 
furnish  one  and  put  it  in  the  testimony  at  the  proper  i)lace? — A.  Yes;  I  could  do 
that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  furnishing  a  sample,  give  us  one  of  the  older 
roads  if  you  can.  The  name  of  the  road  you  gave  me  was  the  Boyne  City  and 
Southeastern  Railroad?— A.  That  is  a  State  road  that  does  not  make  report  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  happened  to  be  one  of  these  logging 
roads. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1901. 

TESTIMONY  OP  MB.  JOHN  W.  BRYANT, 

Secretary  Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners^  Excfiange,  New  Orleans, 

The  commission  met  at  11.08  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  John  W.  Bryant,  river  reporter  of  the  Daily  States,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners*  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  La. ,  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address? — A.  My 
name  is  John  W.  Bryant,  New  Orleans,  La.  I  am  the  river  reporter  of  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  States  and  secretary  of  the  Steamboat  Captams  and  Owners' 
Exchange,  New  Orleans. 

<jj.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  order  in  which  you  would  like  to  discuss  the 
topics  which  you  are  aware  the  commission  would  like  to  get  information  from 
you  upon? — A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  introduction  first.  I  have  this 
m  mind  to  say:  It  has  been  perhaps  boastingly  asserted  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion that  while  the  traffic  by  railroad  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  that  by  the 
river  is  correspondingly  decreasing,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  railroad 
has  already  practically  displaced  the  steamboat;  but  neither  of  these  propositions 
is  correct.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  partial  diversion  of  traffic  from  local- 
ities, while  at  other  places  there  remains  perhaps  as  much,  and  maybe  more, 
traffic  than  ever  before,  and  all  this  where  the  railroads  parallel  ana  cross  the 
navigable  streams.  The  annual  report  of  the  Uniled  States  supervising  inspect- 
ors snows  that  there  are  more  steam  vessels  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributar- 
ies to-day — last  year  and  the  year  previous — ^than  ever  before.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  loss  of  through  traffic  from  such  important  points  as  St.  Louis, 
the  Ohio  River,  Mempliis,  and  Vicksburg  to  New  Orleans.  But  why?  Not  alto- 
gether because  of'  the  railroad  or  any  decided  preference  for  that  means  of  trans- 
Ix>rtation,  but  by  reason  of  causes  we  are  afraid  the  remedying  of  which  is  far 
removed.  Of  course  the  railroad  commands  business,  and  what  it  legitimately 
commands  has  never  yet  and  never  will  seriously  cripple  the  steamboat,  but  it  is 
its  illegitimate  methods  that  aie  bulling  the  steamboat,  the  only  rival  they  can 
never  hope  to  control,  the  only  investment  that  can  never  be  absorbed  or  man- 
aged by  trusts  or  syndicates,  la  face  of  a  Federal  law  intended  expressly  to  pro- 
hibit it,  the  railroad  fixes  and  maintains  unremunerative  rates  at  river  points  while 
exacting  maximum  rates  at  intermediate  points  away  from  the  river.  In  doing 
this  it  actually  makes  the  producer  at  the  interior  noncompetitive  points  pay  for 
losses  resulting  from  its  efforts  to  cripple  and  drive  out  its  river  competitor,  an 
advantage  and  a  policy  which  can  never  prevail  on  the  river  as  long  as  the  indi- 
vidual right  exists  to  build  and  operate  a  steamboat. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  illegitimate  methods,  is  it? — A.  Yes.  The  only 
remedy,  however,  for  this  injustice  being  suffered  by  a  less  favored  com- 
munity of  interests  is  in  the  literal  enforcement  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law.  Not  fearing  this  law,  because  of  their  having  always 
charged  more  for  the  longer  than  the  shorter  haul,  some  of  the  steamboat  men 
have  eJi)ressed  a  willingness  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  that  law,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  it  is  strictly  enforced  to  all  carriers  alike.  But  while  this  diver- 
sion has  in  part  served  its  unnatural  purpose,  yet  the  steamboat  survives,  and 
will  as  long  as  there  is  a  channel  in  which  to  run.  Depressed  as  it  now  may  be, 
it  is  a  factor  to  remain  always.  But  the  struggle  is  not  so  much  with  the  rail- 
road as  it  is  because  of  the  conditions  of  navigation.  There  is  a  good  and 
profitable  business  carried  by  the  railroad  which  would  go  by  the  river  instead 
were  it  not  for  the  uncertainties  and  delays  of  navigation.  The  Governmeut  has 
contributed  liberally,  wisely,  and  properly  for  the  improvement  of  navigation. 
Without  it  the  steamboats  might  soon  vanish  from  the  lace  of  the  waters.  The 
appropriations  have  been  honestly  and  not  wastefuUy  spent,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
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except  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Mississippi  River  Ck>mmiB8ion  the  results 
have  not  been  what  the  steamboat  men  had  hoped  for  or  expected.  Look  at  the 
Ohio  River  last  year;  except  where  there  were  lock  and  dam  effects,  navigation 
on  that  important  river  was  entirely  suspended  for  a  season,  with  not  a  lx)at  in 
service  on  that  important  waterway.  There  is  the  Missouri  River.  The  steam- 
boat men  there  will  tell  that  they  have  been  driven  out  of  business,  not  because  of 
the  railroad,  but  by  impediments  to  navigation,  unmaintained  channels,  the 
snags  and  bridge  piers,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  insurance  risks  because  of  the 
too  frequent  losses  on  hulls  and  cargo.  There  is  a  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo. 
Let  there  be  maintained  a  channel  in  that  250  miles  of  distance,  of  9  or  even  8 
feet,  and  he  would  be  prejudiced  indeed  who  would  then  say  the  glory  of  the 
river  had  departed.  And  there  are  the  tributaries,  making  up,  as  they  do,  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  that  is  carried  on  the  greater  river.  They  become  so  difficult 
and  impossible  of  navigation  at'  times  as  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  the  most 
hox)eful  and  persistent;  and  it  is  not  alone  the  shoals  and  bars  which  hinder,  but 
the  greater  perils  of  the  snags,  and  of  the  faultily  planned  and  located  bridges 
that  are  allowed  to  be  placed  across  these  navigable  streams,  an  obstruction  ibe 
steamboat  men  think  too  indulgently  and  often  allowed,  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's aid  in  behalf  of  these  very  interests  they  imperil.  This  uncertainty,  delay, 
and  danger  of  navigation  justifies  insurance  risks  all  but  prohibitive  in  effect, 
resulting  in  actual  losses  to  the  steamboats  in  service  and  tne  consequent  addi- 
tional loss  of  those  in  enforced  idleness.  This  is  the  main  cause  of  whatever 
decline  there  may  be  in  the  tonnage  and  commerce  of  the  river,  the  restriction  in 
oi)eration,  and  discouragement  of  investment. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  bridges  there  are  below  St.  Louis,  for  instance? — ^A. 
They  are  being  built  everywhere,  especially  across  the  tributary  streams,  where 
thev  do  more  harm.  In  the  Ohio  River  the  piers  are  not  only  a  danger,  but  one 
briage  in  particular  is  so  low  that  during  this  last  rise  steamboats  could  not  pass 
under  and  had  to  wait  until  the  water  fell.  I  suppose  that  the  losses  from  the 
bridges  on  the  Ohio  River — and  I  do  not  think  that  the  steamboat  men  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  proving  it — have  been  enough  on  that  river  alone  to  pay  tor 
any  brides  across  it;  and  this  not  counting  the  loss  of  life,  which  has  been  great. 

Now,  in  regard  to  statistics.  It  is  an  imx>ossibility^  almost  to  furnish  a  full 
exhibit  of  statistics  of  the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  kept.  The  railroads,  of  course,  know  every 
shipment  that  goes  over  their  road.  They  have  records  sent  to  headquarters 
from  every  section;  but  the  steamboat  business  is  not  kept  up  in  that  way.  They 
have  what  are  called  "  trip  books,"  in  which  is  entered  the  up  and  down  freight 
of  each  trip,  but  further  than  that  no  record  is  kept;  so  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
at  the  statistics  on  the  Mississippi  River  except  through  some  one  who  has  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  of  going  to  every  boat,  wherever  she  may  be,  and  get^ 
ting  a  copy  of  the  shipments  from  these  books.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I 
was  asked  to  do  this  service  for  the  purposes  of  an  article  that  was  to  api)ear  in 
this  volume  I  have  before  me  on  the  riparian  lands  on  the  Mississippi  River,  that 
was  being  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  and  I  undertook  to  do  that  work,  but  my 
time  was  limited,  as  were  my  opportunities,  and  there  were  some  boats  I  could 
not  get  to;  so  in  making  it  up  I  left  these  boats  out  and  made  no  computations  at 
all  except  on  the  copy  I  had.  Some  12  or  15  years  ago,  while  the  river  reporter 
on  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  I  prepared  a  statement  of  the  commerce  of 
the  river  coming  into  New  Orleans  for  the  2  years  just  before  the  begrinnin^  of 
the  construction  of  the  Eads  jetties  and  for  the  2  years  after  their  completion. 
I  only  did  it  for  my  own  information.  I  had  plenty  of  time.  I  was  at  the  work 
a  whole  year,  copying  the  manifests  of  the  steamboats,  and,  in  summing  conclu- 
sions, I  found  that  about  one-third  of  the  traffic  of  the  river  had  been  diverted 
through  the  development  of  the  railroads.  I  gavrf  that  copy  afterwards  to  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  it  was  published  in  their  annual  report,  and  I 
believe  it  was  the  &"st  and,  maybe,  only  time  a  statement  of  the  kina  had  been 
published.  In  the  last  census  report  the  commissioner  stated  that  he  could  not 
get  complete  returns  of  the  commerce  on  the  waterways,  but  he  thought  that 
over  half  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  carried  on 
vessels.  Some  few  years  ago  the  railroad  interests  concerned  in  the  building  of 
a  bridge  across  the  river  just  above  New  Orleans  had  prepared,  for  their  own  use, 
statistics  of  the  river.  Of  course,  if  there  was  any  coloring  to  it,  it  was  in  favor 
of  the  railroad;  and  they  put  down  the  diversion  of  business  at  34  per  cent. 
Now,  I  have  in  this  book  some  statistics,  prepared  last  year.  If  the  commission 
thinks  it  of  value,  I  will  copy  it  off  before  I  leave. 

Q.  It  is  just  a  table,  is  it?— A.  Yes.  It  is  not  long.  It  is  a  showing  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  river,  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  their  values.    I  think  yon 
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would  like  to  know  that.  It  is  short.  It  is  all  condensed  here.  In  the  first  place, 
it  shows  that  in  the  system  I  am  speaking  of,  the  Lower  Mississippi  River,  there 
are  6,228  miles  of  river,  of  which  5,695  miles  are  actually  navigable — that  is,  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf,  taking  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Now, 
in  the  Census  Report  for  this  system  the  total  tonnage  of  the  commerce  is  shown 
as  amounting  to  6,401,203  tons.  The  statistics  I  have  here  show  7,693,998  tons, 
which  is  an  increase  over  the  Census  Report  of  1890. 

Q.  For  the  same  x)eriod? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  That  was  for  the  year  in  which  the 
census  was  taken,  and  mine  is  for  this  last  year.  They  both  cover  a  year's  busi- 
ness. I  found  that  189  steamboats  passed  over  the  river  in  that  time,  and  their 
net  tonnage  was  62,314  tons.  They  made  6,212  trii)s,  the  gross  tonnage  amount- 
ing to  1,5^,004  tons,  and  the  value  of  those  vessels,  which  I  got  from  the  owners 
themselves,  was  $4,331,000.  Of  barges — ^that  is,  vessels  witnout  steam,  mostly 
towed  by  steamers — ^there  were  1,635,  and  the^  made  2,470  trips,  and  their  value 
is  $2,003,000,  showing  a  total  of  1,824  vessels  in  the  year,  with  a  net  tonnage  of 
of  1,471,128  tons,  and  a  value  of  $6,334,000.  This  exhibit  does  not  include  the 
vessels  engag^ed  in  harbor  work;  it  does  not  include  ferries  across  the  river,  nor 
any  of  the  railroad  transfer  boats,  and  it  does  not  include  any  of  the  Gk>vemment 
steamers.  It  oi^^  embraces  vessels  actually  en^ged  in  commerce.  The  total 
amount  in  tons  carried  on  the  river  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  was  4,708,355  tons, 
tiie  value  of  which  was  $94,605,762.  The  coastwise  and  foreign  tonnage  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  via  the  river  amounted  to  2,985,643  tons,  of  a  total  value 
of  $144,704,136,  making  a  grand  total  of  7,693,998  tons,  and  a  total  value  of 
$239,309,898.  The  principal  commodities  carried  on  the  river  were  612,242  bales 
of  cotton,  166,049  tons  of  cotton  seed,  153,664  tons  of  sugar,  and  444,539,180  feet 
of  lumber  and  logs. 

Cj.  What  proix>rtion  of  the  total  did  these  barges  carrv? — A.  Leaving  out  the 
cotton,  seed,  sugar,  and  lo^s,  I  sup];>ose  the  barges  carriea  about  two-thirds  of  it. 
Here  is  one  item  included  m  this  total — 66,615  tons  of  steel  rails,  or  nearly  3,500 
carloads.  This  was  carried  on  barges,  towed  all  the  wav  from  Pittsburg,  2,000 
miles,  down  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  loaded  on  railroad  cars  to  be  distnbuted 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  route,  an  argument  in  itself  showing  that  transporta- 
tion under  almost  anv  condition  is  cheaper  by  Vater  than  by  rail,  because  if  the 
railroads  could  have  handled  it  and  earned  that  freight  money  the^  would  have 
done  so;  but  they  could  not  do  it  so  cheaply,  so  they  sent  it  by  the  nver. 

Q.  Can  ^ou  give  an  idea  as  to  how  much  chea];>er  the  barges  can  handle  freight 
than  by  rsol?— ^A.  I  can  answer  that  best  this  way:  The  rate  on  bulk  ig^ain  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  at  this  time  is  10  cents  a  hundred.  The  rate  in 
barges,  with  all  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  and  delays  of  navigation,  is 
3i  cents.  There  is  a  line  of  barges  that  has  just  been  inaugurated  at  St.  Louis 
which  promises  a  revolution  in  the  towing  line.  They  are  whaleback  barges, 
built  of  steel.  They  are  of  lighter  draft,  and  instead  of  being  towed  abreast  by 
a  large,  heavy,  expensive  towboat,  they  are  to  be  towed  tandem  shape  h^f  a 
smaller,  lighter,  less  exx)ensive  propeller  boat.  The  manager  of  this  new  une 
asserted  publicly  that  if  assured  of  navigation  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  aU 
the  year,  if  there  was  not  less  than  8  feet  there,  bulk  grain  would  be  carried 
to  New  Orleans  for  2  cents  a  bushel.  Now,  the  bulk-corn  export  from  New 
Orleans  last  month  was  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  bushels.  At  the  present 
rates,  by  railroad,  the  freight  on  that  four  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  com 
would  be  $25,200.  At  the  present  rate,  by  river,  it  would  amount  to  $15,750,  a 
saving  in  favor  of  the  river  of  $9,450.  But  with  the  reduction  to  2  cents,  which 
will  come  when  the  navigation  is  improved,  the  saving  would  then  be  $16,200, 
which  would  make  a  difference  of  nearly  two-thirds  in  rates  between  river  and 
rail. 

Q.  What  are  your  return  cargoes  on  barges  upriver? — ^A.  The  return  cargo  is 
impoi-ts,  very  lar^y .  The  import  trade  at  New  Orleans  is  increasing  quite  stead- 
ily. It  also  consists  of  sugar  and  lumber,  but  largely  sugar.  We  have  2  large 
sugar  refineries  in  New  Orleans,  one  of  them  having  a  capacity  of  8,000  barrels  a 
day.    When  the  river  is  open  to  St.  Louis  sugar  is  snippea  in  quantities.     . 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  up  and  down  rates? — ^A.  There  is  very  little 
difference.  The  competition  is  so  sharp,  not  only  with  the  railroad,  but  among 
the  steamboats,  that  the  rates  are  pretty  uniform;  Ihey  change  but  very  little. 
The  only  chang[e  that  takes  place  in  river  rates  is  mainly  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  navigation.  When  the  river  is  low  and  there  is  trouble  in  getting  over 
shoal  places  and  time  is  lost,  they  try  to  get  a  little  more;  but  when  the  river  is 
full  the  rates  are  low. 

Here  is  a  good  evidence  of  that,  in  a  statement  made  before  Congress  by  Mr. 
McRae,  member  from  the  Camden  (Ark.)  district,  who,  in  speaking  for  the 
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* 
improvement  of  the  Onchita  River,  said  that  when  there  is  navigation  the  rate  on 
cotton  from  Camden,  700  miles,  to  New  Orleans,  by  river,  is  $1.25  a  bale.  When 
the  river  is  down  and  boats  can  not  run  and  it  goes  by  redl,  which  is  647.5  miles, 
it  is  $3.10  a  bale.  The  rate  on  flour  is  35  cents  a  barrel  by  steamboat,  75  cents  by 
railroad;  the  rate  on  boots  and  shoes,  all  water,  from  Boston  to  Camden,  is  79 
cents  a  hundred;  by  railroad,  $2.02  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  they  have  to  break  bulk  on  the  railroad?— A.  No; 
these  rates  are  generally  given  by  the  carload.  That  is  the  general  way  of  giving 
the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.)  Is  the  practice  of  classification  coming  into  use  on 
the  river? — A.  It  is  being  generally  adopted  by  steamboats,  because  they  must 
follow  railroad  methods.  If  I  remember  correctly,  at  the  time  this  Question  of 
the  operation  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  the  railroads  made  the  plea  then 
for  the  nonenf orcement  of  that  section  on  the  ground  that  the  steamboats  fixed 
the  rates  and  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  river.  The  steamboats  know  now 
that  the  condition  under  that  action  has  been  altogether  changed,  for  it  is  the 
railroad  which  fixes  the  rate  and  the  steamboats  are  altogether  at  the  mercy  of 
the  railroad.  Conditions  have  changed  greatly,  and  for  that  reason  the  steam- 
boats must  follow  the  methods  of  business  of  the  railroads.  They  have  to  take 
the  railroad  rates,  whatever  they  are,  with  the  insurance  differential.  Take  cot- 
ton, for  instance:  The  insurance  differential  on  cotton  is  25  cents  a  bale.  The 
railroads  have  fixed  the  rate  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  at  85  cents.  That  is 
the  present  rate,  but  it  has  been  50  cents,  and  as  low  as  80  cents.  Of  course,  the 
steamboats  could  not  meet  those  rates.  They  can  not  even  touch  it  now  at  85 
cents,  because,  having  to  allow  the  insurance  of  25  cents  a  bale,  it  leaves  the  rate 
at  60  cents  for  a  carriage  of  800  miles;  so  they  let  that  cotton  alone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  from  what  point? — A.  Memphis.  Natchez  is 
also  a  railroad  point.  The  rate  there  fixed  by  the  railroad  is  50  cents,  so  if  a 
steamboat  carries  at  that  price  and  allows  25  cent«  for  insurance,  she  gets  but  25 
cents;  so  she  does  not  take  a  bale  from  there,  either.  Now,  the  difference  between 
the  railroad  and  steamboat  is  this:  All  the  way  along  the  river  there  is  no  place 
where  cotton  is  over  $1  a  bale,  and  from  that  it  goes  down  to  50  cents.  It  is  graded 
all  the  way,  but  the  railroad,  while  taking  cotton  from  Memphis  at  85  cents,  at 
points  away  from  Memphis  they  receive  anywhere  from  $1.50  up  to  $2  a  bale. 
There  is  a  point  within  100  miles  of  New  Orleans,  off  from  the  river,  where  they 
get  $2  a  bale  for  cotton.  The  steamboat  in  line  with  that  point  on  the  river  car- 
ries it  for  50  cents. 

Q.  The  railroads,  then,  are  not  observing  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  that  section  was  suspended  by 
the  commission.    They  allowed  its  suspension  at  river  competitive  p|oint8. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.)  In  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  case  originally? — ^A. 
Yes.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  were  the  prlncix)al  parties  to  it  at  first,  but  it 
has  been  extended  to  all  railroads  alike  where  they  are  in  competition  with 
the  steamboats. 

Q.  What  is  proposed  in  view  of  the  late  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  practically  negativing  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law? — A.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  several  State  railroad  and  steamboat 
commissions,  notably  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  proper  reasonable  tariff  at  points  within  the  State,  why  should  the 
interstate  carrier  be  excepted  and  not  held  amenable  to  any  law?  H  tne  interstate- 
commerce  law  was  intended  to  protect  and  promote  commerce,  why  should  a  car- 
rier in  an  effort  to  force  or  destroy  a  rival  at  a  competitive  point,  be  justified 
under  that  law  in  exacting  disproportionate  unreasonable  rates  all  along  the  non- 
competitive points  of  its  line?  In  other  words,  if  a  railroad  seeks  to  destroy  or 
cripple  the  steamboat,  why  not  at  its  own  cost,  instead  of  at  the  expense  of  help* 
less  communities  entirely  removed  from  such  competition? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  cotton  bale  to  which  you  refer,  I  suppose,  is  the 
ormnary  cotton  bale,  and  not  the  round  bale? — A.  Yes;  the  round  bale  amounts 
to  very  little  so  far  on  the  river.  Out  of  78,000  bales  exported  from  New  Orleans 
in  1  day  recently,  there  were  only  about  4,300  round  bales. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  either  the  boats  or  the  railroad  companies 
make  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  round  bale? — A.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  it.  I  do  not  think  they  make  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  it,  because  they 
would  rather  handle  the  flat  cotton;  they  can  store  it  better  and  carry  more  of  it 
than  round  cotton.  I  know  that  is  the  case,  partictilarly  with  exports,  because 
the  steamship  men  have  said  they  don't  like  to  handle  the  round  bales;  they  can't 
put  as  much  cotton  in  a  space  as  flat  cotton;  and  I  would  not  suppose  by  that 
that  they  would  make  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  round  cotton. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Totmd  bale  contains  practically  double  the  weight  of 
cotton  that  the  oblong  bale  does? — A.  No;  it  is  quite  the  contrary.    They  reckon 

2  round  bales  to  1  bale  of  flat  cotton. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  space  contains  double  the  weight  in  the  round 
bale  as  compared  with  the  oblong  bale? — A.  Well,  it  takes  2  round  bales  to 
make  1  bale  of  flat  cotton.  I  suppose  it  would  not  take  so  much  space  perhaps 
as  the  flat  cotton,  but  flat  cotton  can  be  handled  better,  stored  better  on  steam- 
boats, where  the  freight  is  piled  up.  I  8upiK)se  you  have  seen  it.  They  carry 
cotton  out  on  the  guards  10  or  12  bales  high — they  almost  hide  the  boat.  They 
could  not  do  that  with  the  round  cotton.  They  could  not  hold  it  in  mass.  It 
would  be  liable  to  tilt  and  capsize  the  cargo  into  the  river. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  facts  are  concerning  ocean-going  vessels  that  freight 
at  New  Orleans? — A.  I  know  very  little  about  that. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  they  make  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
round  bale? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  at  all.  I  onlv  gave  you  the  answer  that  one 
steamship  agent  in  New  Orleans  made  to  me;  that  he  would  rather  not  have 
the  round  bales,  because  they  can't  be  stored  like  the  flat  bales;  they  can't  take 
as  many  round  bales.  That  is,  they  can't  store  them  as  compactly  in  the  same 
space  as  the  flat  bales.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  difference  in  size  between 
the  compressed  and  the  original  bale.  They  will  just  screw  that  in  a  solid 
mass,  almost.  They  can't  do  that  with  the  round  bale.  There  are  vacant  spaces 
in  between  they  can't  screw  together  at  all,  but  the  flat  bales  can  be  screwed 
into  a  compact  mass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  That  is  double  the  weight,  then,  is  it  not;  8  round  bales 
is  equivalent  in  weight  to  a  flat  bale? — ^A.  It  is  1  flat  bale  to  2  round  bales. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  a  saving  of  space  to  that  extent? — A.  They  can't  store  it  so 
well.  If  you  take  a  lot  of  boxes  and  pile  thnn  up  in  that  comer  there,  you  can 
make  a  solid  mass  of  them,  but  you  can  not  so  pile  up  barrels. 

Q.  Do  not  2  round  bales  of  cotton  weigh  more  than  a  square  bale? — A.  No;  you 
have  just  the  same  weight.    It  is  generally  rated  2  round  bales  to  1  flat  bale. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  to  gain,  then,  in  the  movement  of  cotton  by  the  round-bale 
process? — A.  Oi  course,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  round  bale  is  that  it  is  less 
liable  to  take  fire,  less  susceptible  of  damage.  The  flat  bale  is  very  much  exposed, 
and  they  put  very  cheap  bagging  about  it,  and  not  enough  ties,  and  the  cotton  is 
more  expose  d  to  fire,  damage,  and  waste. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  the  freight  rates  heretofore  been  regulated  by 
space  or  weight  on  steamboats? — A.  Well,  they  have  not  been  regulated  by 
weight,  because,  up  to  recently,  the  steamboats  carried  freight  by  package  and 
by  measurement.  If  it  was  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  a  barrel  of  beans,  or  a  barrel  of 
potatoes,  it  was  carried  at  so  much  a  dry  barrel;  molasses,  vinegar,  whisky,  oils, 
at  so  much  a  wet  barrel,  and  boxed  goods  at  so  much  a  box.  Large  cases  and 
crates  and  casks  were  measured  and  carried  by  the  foot.  But  now,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  railroad  methods,  they  are  carrying  it  all  by  weight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  there  been  any  attempts  at  regulation  of  rates  on 
the  river,  or  is  it  competition  altogether? — A.  No;  no  attempt  at  regulation,  be- 
cause it  is  simply  an  impossibility.  Take  New  Orleans,  for  instance;  there  are  80 
steamboats  that  are  owned  and  operated  out  from  New  Orleans.    There  are  only 

3  lines  there,  one  of  these  lines  owns  3  boats,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  the  other  boats.  Then  there  is  another  line  which  operates  boats  in  Red  River, 
owning  tt  or  7  steamers,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do,  practically,  with  the  other 
boats.  And  there  is  another  line  which  owns  4  boats.  That  makes  3  lines  own- 
ing 13  boats.  The  other  17  are  individually  owned  and  operated,  with  no  con- 
nection with  the  other  lines  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  so  there  is  no  attempt 
at  regulation  there,  and  there  can  not  be.  If  all  those  boats  would  go  into  1  line, 
they  would  have  just  the  same  experience  over  again,  as  in  other  cases  where 
attempts  were  made  to  control  a  trade — somebody  outside  ha\dng  a  boat  would 
think  it  a  good  place  for  him  to  get  in,  and  the  combination  would  be  off. 

Q.  No  attempts  at  combination? — A.  There  was  an  attempt  made  some  years 
ago  by  steamboat  men  to  get  all  the  steamboats  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  to 
consolidate,  but  it  was  ^ven  un.  They  could  not  get  them  to  agree  to  it  at  all — 
it  was  just  an  impossibility.  It  was  like  the  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  the  president  of  a  great  steamboat  line,  who  went  to 
New  York  to  get  Mr.  Vanderbilt  interested  in  the  line.  He  asked  just  one  ques- 
tion: '^Do  you  own  the  track?  "  **No."  That  ended  the  negotiation.  That  is 
the  condition.    Nobody  owns  the  river,  nor  the  trades,  and  I  suppose  never  will. 

Q.  Well,  are  any  lines  owned  by  railroads,  or  operated  by  them  or  for  them? — 
A.  No;  there  is  no  railroad  ownership  that  I  know  of.  The  only  Investment  I 
know  of  the  railroads  having  made  was  in  the  purchase  of  an  interest  in  a  line  of 
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boats  out  from  St.  Louis  a  few  years  ago;  but  the  line  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  that  ownership  was  not  publicly  known. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  That  is  one  line  of  transportation  that  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Government? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  surplus  of  boats  on  the  river  at  the  present 
time? — A.  No.  As  I  say^,  there  is  too  much  trouble  and  loss  in  navigation  to 
encourage  investments  m  that  kind  of  property.  There  was  the  Anchor  Ldne, 
running  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans — about  the  finest  line  of  steamboats  we 
ever  had  on  the  Mississippi  River.  One  year  every  one  of  their  boats — ^and  they 
were  very  large  and  expensive  boats— was  idle  for  7  months.  They  did  not  turn 
ft  wheel — not  from  want  of  patronage,  but  because  of  interrupted  navigation. 
Such  enforced  idleness  would  destroy  any  business.  There  are  a  great  many 
boats  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  more  tonnage  is  carried  on  that  river  than  all  the 
other  rivers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  together.  There  was  a  time  quite  recently 
that  there  was  not  a  single  steamboat  running  because  of  interrupted  navigation. 
There  was  5  feet  7  inches  in  the  lock  and  dam  system  of  the  river,  and  only  1  foot 
8  inches  of  water  at  other  places  in  the  river. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  was  a  surplus  of  boats  in  ^affic  season, 
when  the  water  was  at  projwr  depth? — A.  Well,  just  after  the  war,  and  for  some 
time  after,  there  was  a  surplus  of  boats;  but  there  is  not  now.  Of  course  there 
are  new  boats  building  all  the  time.  When  boats  are  lost  or  placed  out  of  serv- 
ice they  are  replaced. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  cost  of  boats,  the  size,  and  insurance 
rates? — ^A.  The  cost  of  a  boat  varies.  It  dex)end8  a  good  deal,  in  the  first  place,  on 
the  ideas  of  the  man  building  it.  Some  men  build  boats  more  costly  than  others, 
in  different  ways.  Then  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  trade  it  is  built  for.  But 
the  cost  runs  anywhere  from  $30,000  up  to  $100,000.  There  is  no  fixing  ui>on  any 
particular  price.    It  depends  on  conditions. 

Now,  the  insurance  tnat  steamboat  men  speak  of  as  being  so  prohibitory  in 
effect,  is  that  on  hulls,  which  runs  anywhere  from  8  to  18  per  cent.  It  is  as  high 
in  some  tributary  trades  as  18  per  cent,  and  it  is  kept  at  that  figure  for  the  reason 
that  the  navigation  is  considered  dangerous.  There  are  no  rocks  in  hardly  any  of 
the  streams,  but  it  is  the  snags  that  accumulate  there  all  the  time.  They  are  not 
always  removed  proi)erly.  The  Government  appropriates  the  money  for  that 
work,  but  we  do  not  think  the  service  is  as  efficiently  rendered  as  it  might  be. 
The  trouble  is  they  generally  commence  o];>erations  too  late.  They  wait  until  the 
river  gets  too  low,  and  oftentimes  before  much  work  can  be  done  the  snagboats 
have  to  quit  because  of  the  low  water.  And  sometimes  the  snags  removed  are  depos- 
ited along  the  banks.  The  next  rise  picks  them  up,  and  they  get  back  into  the 
channels  and  cause  destruction.  And  then  another  element  in  the  insurance  rates 
is  the  bridges.  I  have  never  heard  a  steamboat  man  yet  object  to  bridges.  They 
know  bridges  must  be  built  across  the  rivers  and  they  do  not  oppose  them,  but 
they  do  object  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  often  built  and  located  and  made 
a  menace  to  life  and  property.  There  is  no  question  about  it  at  aU.  I  do  not 
know  any  steamboat  men  who  would  willfully  tie  up  and  say  they  could  not  get 
by  the  piers  at  times,  unless  there  was  a  dang:er;  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  run  into  a  bridge  just  simply  to  prove  the  bridge  dangerous.  We  have  the 
delays  in  passing  these  bridges,  and  we  have  accidents  and  lossess,  and  we  believe 
the  Government  should  be  a  little  more  considerate  of  the  river  interests  and  less 
indulgent  of  those  of  the  raUroad,  and  not  disregard  entirely  the  interest  of  navi- 

Sation  or  impair  it.    There  is  hardly  a  bridge  proposed  that  the  steamboat  men 
o  not  have  to  go  and  fight  for  their  interests.    And  then  they  are  put  down  as 
kickers,  as  trying  to  oppose  the  railroads  crossing  the  rivers. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  tnefine  passenger  boats  on  the  Mississippi  River,  like  those 
before  the  war  or  just  after  the  war? — A.  Well,  the  methods  of  business  on  the 
river  have  changed.  People  who  live  on  the  river  now,  or  travel  on  the  river,  don't 
see  those  great  fine  boats  passing  as  before.  Many  think  it  is  because  there  is  no 
longer  the  business.  In  the  days  of  those  greater,  finer  steamboats,  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic  was  carried  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there  distributed  1  ack 
up  to  local  points  along  the  river,  but  now  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  which  goes  from 
St.  Louis  is  distributed  at  these  points  direct.  A  boat  now  carrying  1 ,600  to  1 .800 
tons  of  freight  will  put  out  1,200  tons  of  it  before  she  gets  to  New  Orleans,  going 
into  New  Orleans  probably  with  a  third  of  a  load.  But  the  greatest  change  is  in 
this:  The  railroads  will  caiTy  freight,  for  instance,  to  Memphis,  to  Vicksburg,  to 
Natchez,  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  at  each  of  those  places  are  established  local  lines 
of  packets,  which  carry  the  freight  up  and  down  from  those  X)laces,  so  that  instead 
of  the  through  traffic  as  before,  it  has  become  largely  local.  The  traffic  is  on  the 
river  just  the  same,  but  it  has  changed  altojfether  in  distribution.    Before  this 
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time  I  speak  of  there  were  none  of  these  local  packets  at  all.  Yicksburg  did  not 
operate  tx)at8  up  and  down  the  river,  nor  did  Memphis,  except  those  running  to 
the  White  and  Arkansas  rivers.  Now,  at  Natchez  there  are  two  lines  of  st^m- 
boats  where  there  was  none  before.  One  line  runs  from  Natchez  up  to  Vicksburg^ 
and  the  other  runs  from  Natchez  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  instead  of  the  through  boats 
handling  that  traffic  and  travel,  it  is  largely  done  by  local  boats. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  line  of  passengers  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans? — A.  There  are  only  two  boats  running  through,  but  they  lose  so 
much  time  on  their  trips  they  do  not  carry  many  passengers.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  about  the  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  boats. 

Q.  Is  the  Anchor  Line  still  in  existence? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  facilities  have  you  in  New  Orleans  there  for  the  transfer  of  grain  from 
barges  to  ocean-going  ships? — A.  Well,  we  have  them  nearly  perfect.  We  have 
2  systems  there.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Stuyvesant  wharf.  It  was  built  by 
the  niinois  Central  Railroad.  It  has  a  very  large  modem  elevator,  and  another 
is  building,  to  cost  a  million  dolliurs.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  road,  across  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  the  Stuyvesant  wharf,  has  a  large  elevator,  and  is  building  an 
additional  one;  for  the  bulk  grain  business  of  New  Orleans  is  increasing  more 
rabidly  than  at  any  port  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  we  are  the  second  port  now 
in  import  and  export  values.  There  is  also  a  large  elevator  at  Southx)ort.  At 
Chalmette  there  is  a  very  large  elevator;  and  then  we  have  barges,  that  is,  hulls, 
wich  elevators — ^movable  elevators.  We  have  both  methods  and  they  are  very 
complete.    There  is  never  any  delay  there  at  all  in  the  transfer  of  grain. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  about  the  condition  of  grain  coming  from  whaleback 
barges? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  under  the  old  barges? — A.  No.  There  has  been 
some  talk  away  from  home  of  the  grain  not  beine  delivered  in  good  condition,  but 
that  has  been  exi)loded  officially  and  positively  oy  all  authorities  connected  with 
the  export  of  grain.  We  had  a  case  uiere  some  years  ago.  A  ship  loaded  with 
bulk  grain,  in  passing^  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  got  aground  and  was 
detained  there  some  time,  and  it  was  during  the  hot  weather.  It  was  thought 
then  that  that  was  about  as  good  a  test  of  the  grain's  condition  as  could  be  had. 
The  ship  had  to  return  to  be  docked  and  repaired  and  was  unloaded.  When  the 
grain  was  taken  out  it  was  found  in  just  the  same  sound  condition  as  when  it 
went  in.  There  is  nothing  in  that  at  all.  There  is  no  damage  to  grain  handled 
in  our  climate. 

Q.  Is  flour  carried  down  to  New  Orleans  and  ship];)ed  to  foreign  countries? — ^A. 
Yes.    Flour  exports  are  increasing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  countries,  principally,  breadstuff s  go  to  from  New 
Orleans? — ^A.  Most  everywhere. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Central  American  trade  from  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  the  flour  go  to,  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America? — ^A.  Cen- 
tral America  and  Havana  get  the  bulk  of  it.    A  good  deal  goes  to  Euro];>e. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ELennedy.)  Did  you  state  what  influences  determine  the  minimum 
rates — ^the  lowest  rates  on  the  river? — A.  That  is  the  only  rate  that  prevails  now — 
minimum  rate— and  it  is  just  as  low  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  said  that  was  forced  by  the  railroads? — A.  Yes;  that  has  been  forced  by 
the  railroads,  because  we  either  had  to  take  it  at  the  railroad  rate,  or  as  near  to 
it  as  we  could  get,  or  else  not  get  the  freight.  When  a  boat  makes  a  low  rate  to 
any  point  that  rate  affects  much  of  the  distance  that  boat  goes  over.  We  can  not 
charge  25  cents  on  a  barrel  of  flour  to  one  point,  for  instance,  where  it  has  a  rail- 
road, and  then  get  40  or  50  cents  to  another  nonrailroad  point.  We  can  not  do  it; 
the  conditions  will  not  allow  it.  We  would  like  to  do  it.  If  we  could  do  as  a 
railroad  does,  we  would  not  then  care  if  there  was  or  was  not  an  interstate- 
commerce  law. 

Q.  Is  the  navigable  season  more  irregular  and  shorter  than  it  was  25  or  dO  years 
ago? — ^A.  Yes;  and  we  think  that  is  due  principally  to  the  denuding  of  the  for- 
ests. The  water  now  comes  down  in  the  shape  of  freshets ,  and  it  passes  off  quicker. 
It  forms  in  less  time  and  passes  off  quicker.  And  then  another  cause  of  that  down 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  the  levee  system.  Before  the  system  was  what 
it  is  now  there  were  large  basins,  and  the  river  would  overflow  and  fill  uj)  all 
those  great  swamps,  and  the  water  would  lie  there  and  gradually  drain  back  into 
the  river,  and  it  would  prolong  the  rise.  But  now  that  has  £J1  been  leveed  either 
by  the  railroads  or  by  the  people  themselves,  and  all  that  water  is  confined  in 
the  river,  so  it  is  in  the  same  condition  in  the  lower  end  of  the  river  as  in  the 
upper  end  where  the  rises  come  from.  Our  freshets  come  mainly  from  the  Ohio 
River.  We  are  never  troubled  with  water  from  the  Missouri  and  the  Upper 
Mississippi;  they  are  not  considered  by  us  at  all.    Our  floods  come  from  the  Onio 
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River,  but  the  npi)er  part  of  this  river  has  been  so  filled  up  by  corporations  mak- 
ing more  building  room  that  the  river  has  become  very  narrow  and  the  water 
forms  and  runs  out  very  quickly.  Sometimes  a  big  rise  at  Pittsburg  will  last 
hardly  long  enough  to  get  out  two  runs  of  coal,  it  passes  off  so  quickly,  while 
years  ago  before  tnese  changes  had  taken  place  there  would  be  water  for  one  or 
two  months. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  what  you  say  about  the  great  corporations  narrowing  the 
Upper  Ohio? — A.  That  has  been  a  subject  before  Congi-ess  and  legislation  was 
enacted  to  stop  it,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  stopped.  But  they  did  take  up  a 
great  deal  from  the  river,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  complaint  by  the  steam- 
boat men  because  it  was  making  the  river  too  narrow  to  handle  their  business  in. 
You  see  they  make  up  ^eat  coal  tows  there  to  go  down  the  Mississippi  River. 
We  had  a  coal  tow  go  down  the  Mississippi  River  some  years  ago,  made  up  of  54 
boats,  of  over  50,000  tons  of  coal.  There  must  be  room  in  which  to  handle  a  tow 
of  that  kind.  Coal  is  brought  from  Pittsburg,  2,000  miles,  down  to  New  Orleans 
for  75  cento  a  ton — that  is  about  the  highest  they  ever  get.  One  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors and  owners  of  those  tow  boats  said  that  if  assured  of  navigation,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  bridge  piers,  he  would  contract  to  deliver  coal  for  60  cents  a  ton,  and 
make  money  out  or  it. 

Q.  Does  any  coal  go  by  rail? — A.  No;  not  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  It 
can  be  handled  mucTi  more  cheaply  by  boat  than  by  rail.  They  have  coal  dumps 
which  dump  from  the  mine  into  tne  boats,  and  the  boato  carry  anywhere  from 
900  to  1,000  tons.  The  tows  are  made  up  very  quickly,  and  when  there  is  plenty 
of  water  they  go  through  rapidly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  that  coal  business  go  on  throughout  the  year? — A. 
No;  they  only  ship  when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  Upper  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.  The 
shipmente  are  nearly  all  from  Pittsburg.  We  sometimes  run  out  of  coal  m  New 
Orleans.  Our  shipping  intereste  are  increasing  so  very  greatly  and  there  are  so 
many  more  steamships  coming  there  now  than  ever  before,  that  this  last  season 
we  had  to  get  nearly  400,000  tons,  part  rail  and  part  water,  from  Alabama.  The 
Pitteburg  supply  gave  out;  there  was  not  water  enough  for  the  runs.  The  coal 
was  in  Pitteburg,  loaded  on  the  boats,  but  there  was  not  the  water  for  delivery, 
so  we  had  to  draw  upon  Alabama,  and  the  difference  amounted  to  nearly  400,000 
tons.  You  see  coal  consumption  has  been  very  largely  increased  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Boers.  Many  steamships  have  come  to  New  Orleans  for  horses 
and  mules,  and  they  take  all  the  coal  they  can  carry,  perhaps  4,000  or  5,000  tons 
to  a  ship — not  less  than  8,000  tons  anyhow. 

Q.  Bituminous  or  anthracite? — A.  It  is  what  we  call  soft  coal;  bituminous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  about  the  vessels  used  in  the  Boer  trade,  have 
you  any*  knowledge  of  the  vessels  of  other  countries  supplanting  the  vessels  of 
Great  Britian  in  tne  trade  at  New  Orleans  as  the  result  of  transports  going  into 
that  South  African  business? — A.  The  English  vessels  have  not  oeen  sup- 
planted. They  have  drawn  out  that  much — ^from  the  foreign  trade.  It  has 
crowded  others  coming  there  that  much  more.  The  English  tonnage  is  increas- 
ing all  the  time  at  New  Orleans,  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
there  comes  again  the  navigation  question.  In  the  Eads  jetties,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  there  has  not  been  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  largest  steamers  that 
have  been  built  for  the  New  Orleans  trade  recently,  and  there  are  anywhere  from 
40  to  45  vessels  that  have  to  go  out  with  less  than  a  full  cargo  on  account  of  lack 
of  water.  They  go  short  sometimes  as  much  as  8,000  tons,  because  there  is  not 
enough  water  for  their  full  carrying  capacity.  Under  the  contract  which  expired 
a  few.days  ago  there  was  only  26  feet  of  water  required  at  the  jetties,  and  these 
ships  could  load  to  28,  29,  and  80  feet.  Now  we  are  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  to  open  up  another  pass  and  give  35  feet  of  water;  when  that  is  done 
not  only  will  a  larger  number  of  ships  come  there,  but  the  ocean  rates  will  be 
materially  lowered, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  thoaght  out  what  effect  it  has  in  lowering 
the  wat^r  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river? — A.  The  jetties? 

Q.  The  depth  of  that  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river? — A.  No,  it  has  had  no 
effect  at  all,  because  there  are  three  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
effect  of  the  jetties  has  not  been  to  draw  off  the  water  any  sooner.  All  the  river 
section  below  Vicksburg  is  a  basin.  Now.  awhile  ago  I  spoke  about  how  soon 
the  freshets  passed  out  from  the  Ohio  River.  For  3  or  4  years  I  kept  a  record  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  at  New  Orleans.  I  took  the  time  when  it  would  get 
even  with  the  edge  of  the  wharf  and  went  above  it  until  it  fell,  and  the  longest 
period  was  107  days  in  1894. 

Q.  The  difference  between  26  and  35  feet,  9  feet  more  of  fall,  it  seems  to  me 
would  have  an  appreciable  effect? — A.  No,  it  would  not  drain  off  the  water  from 
the  liver,  for  this  distance  of  .several  hundred  miles,  more  than  before. 
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<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  three  bayous  there  to  the 
main  level  of  the  gulf — pretty  near  the  same,  are  they? — A.  They  are  the  same, 
yes.  There  was  recently  a  survey  made  of  the  Southwest  Pass.  There  have  been 
5  other  surveys  by  the  Government  in  the  last  60  years,  and  20  years  ago  the  South 
Pass  was  deepened  from  9  feet  to  26  feet,  and  yet  the  observations  were  that  there 
had  been  practically  no  change  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  conditions 
were  just  about  the  same  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  60  years,  and  these  surveys 
showed  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  the  jetty  system  be  employed  for  ox>ening  the  new 
pass? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  success  then? — ^A.  Yes,  only  the  en^neers  propose  to  reverse  the 
proposition.  Mr.  Eads's  proposition  was  that  the  jetties  would  be  self-maintain- 
mg;  they  would  maintain  the  channels  themselves  with  the  scour  that  they  pro- 
duced; but  he  also  used  a  dredge  as  an  auxiliary.  Now,  the  present  plan  of  the 
engineers  is  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  dredges  and  use  the  letties  as  an 
auxiliary;  that  is,  they  are  going  to  deepen  the  channel  with  the  dredges  and  use 
the  jetties  mainly  as  a  protection  to  tne  channel,  which  is  open  and  exposed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  wind  blows  from  all  directions  and  sand  is  carried 
by  the  waves,  so  these  jetties  are  intended  to  keep  the  sand  from  being  blown 
over  into  the  channel,  as  well  as  to  serve  their  other  legitimate  purposes. 

Q.  Has  the  draft  of  ocean-going  vessels  been  increased  very  much  since  the 
construction  of  those  jetties? — ^A.  Oh,  ^es.  Why,  when  Mr.  Eads  made  his  con- 
tract with  the  Qovernment  the  conditions  were  that  he  was  to  be  paid  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  when  he  obtained  20  feet,  so  many  at  22  feet, 
and  so  many  at  80  feet;  but  when  he  g[ot  to  20  feet  he  thought  he  had  better 
stop.  He  thought  that  depth  was  sufficient.  By  act  of  Congress  the  President 
appointed  a  special  board  of  engineers  to  examine  and  report  as  to  that,  and  in 
their  rejwrt  tney  said  that  they  thoujg^ht  26  feet  was  sufficient  for  all  time.  Well, 
it  did  appear  so  then,  but  it  is  entirely  insufficient  now,  because,  as  I  say,  we 
have  vessels  that  can  load  to  32  feet.  New  fork  Harbor,  you  know,  got  an 
appropriation  lately  to  increase  the  depths  from  35  to  40  feet,  bencause  it  is  thought 
85  feet  is  insufficient  At  the  port  of  Liverpool  some  ^,000,000  or  $10,000,000 
were  spent  on  the  dock  system,  and  they  are  now  spending  $9,000,000  more  to 
deepen  the  harbor  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  larger  vessels.  I  read  a  few  days 
ago  that  a  contract  had  been  let  to  build  a  vessel  for  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  1,000  feet  long,  to  draw  85  feet  of  water.  At  the  time  of  the  jetties  about 
the  longest  vessel  we  had  coming  in  there  was  350  feet.  We  have  vessels  coming 
now  500  feet  long.  It  is  the  great  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels 
that  has  cheapened  tra^isportation  so  much. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of  the  jetties? — 
A.  No;  there  has  been  no  change  made.  Eads  simply  contracted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  26  feet  of  water.  The  Government  had  nothing  to  do  vnth 
the  means  adopted.  The  pass  was  turned  over  to  him.  He  owned  the  lands  and 
the  plant,  and  the  Government  allowed  him  $100,000  a  year  for  maintenance,  and 
he  had  to  keep  up  the  depth  out  of  that  $100,000.  But  the  Government  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  work  any  more  than  to  send  an  engineer  officer  down  there  to 
make  soundings  and  report,  so  that  payments  could  be  made. 

Q.  How  are  the  new  jetties  being  constructed  and  maintained? — A.  The  new 
jetties  will  be  constructed  under  direction  of  the  Government  engineers. 

Q.  Not  by  contract? — A.  The  work  will  probably  be  done  by  contract,  but 
under  the  Government's  supervision  and  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  character  of  the  labor 
employed  on  the  Mississippi  boats  and  the  wages  paid? — A.  Yes;  the  officers  of 
the  boat  are  all  white,  but  the  labor  is  all  negro.  There  are  very  few  white  men 
employed  as  roustabouts,  because  they  can  not  stand  the  work.  The  banks  are 
high  in  low  water  and  the  weather  is  pretty  hot.  and  it 'is  just  about  the  hardest 
work  there  is  to  get  the  cargo  on  and  off  a  steamboat,  and  about  the  only  laborer 
we  find  that  can  stand  it  is  the  ne^o,  and  we  have  to  pay  very  high  for  it.  On 
the  upper  rivers,  where  the  traffic  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  on  the 
lower  river,  they  have  mixed  crews;  some  of  the  boats  have  half  white  and  half 
negro,  and  some  have  all  white  crews — a  very  few.  But  the  most  of  them  have  all 
negro  crews  and  pay  anywhere  from  $30  to  $40.  But  down  with  us,  in  the  packet 
trades,  we  have  a  different  kind  of  freight  to  handle  and  we  have  higher  banks  to 
put  it  on.  The  conditions  are  different.  We  pay  anywhere  from  $40  to  $110  a 
month  for  labor.  We  call  them  roustabouts.  They  call  them  deck  hands  on  the 
upper  river  boats.  And  there  was  one  instance  where  they  were  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $125  a  month.  The  boats  are  only  out  from  3  to  6  days  on  a  trip,  and  they  are 
paid  at  that  rate. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  board  famished  in  addition  to  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  How  much  work  in  a  year  would  that  labor  have? — 
A.  The  labor  does  not  work  steady;  they  are  all  the  time  changing  about.  A 
boat  will  never  have  the  same  crew  any  2  trips  in  succession.  The  roustabout  is 
a  very  peculiar  individual.  He  does  not  care  about  saving  money  or  having  a 
home,  and  does  not  care  much  about  a  family;  he  has  no  moral  obligations,  hardly, 
of  any  kind.  All  he  cares  about  is  playing  craps.  When  paid  off,  out  of  a  crew 
of  SO  or  40  to  50  men,  why,  perhaps  5  or  6  men  wiU  have  all  the  money  of  the  whole 
crew — win  it  after  they  are  paid  off.  They  are  generally  paid  just  before  they  get 
into  port,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  will  leave  the  Boat  without  a  dollar  in 
tiieir  pockets.  They  are  very  improvident;  they  like  to  change  about  and  go  on 
one  boat  one  time  and  then  another  the  next  time,  and  maybe  the  next  time  they 
will  ^o  up  the  river  several  hundred  miles  into  another  trade;  so  that  they  are  aU 
the  time  changing  crews.  It  is  very  seldom  they  have  the  same  men  any  2  trips 
in  succession. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  What  is  craps? — ^A.  It  is  a  game  of  dice.  I  must  say  that 
while  I  have  seen  it  played  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  it  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.    They  throw  three  dice  and  call  certain  numbers. 

S.  It  is  a  gambling  game? — A.  Yes. 
.  Is  it  prohibited  by  law? — A.  It  is  prohibited  in  Louisiana;  like  a  good  many 
other  laws,  though,  not  very  strictly  followed.  The  steamboat  men  would  like  to 
break  it  up,  because  it  is  demoralizing.  They  would  rather  have  men  of  better 
condition,  nnancially  and  otherwise,  than  they  are.  But  the  steamboats  can  not 
get  along  without  them,  and  they  want  the  very  best  of  them,  because  it  is  only 
the  very  best  of  men  that  can  stand  that  kind  of  labor.  You  do  not  find  any  old 
men  or  any  weak  men  among  them;  thev  are  ail  strong,  vigorous  young  fellows, 
and  they  have  got  to  be  to  stand  the  work.  The  steamboat  men  would  rather  see 
them  better  off,  and  would  help  them  if  they  could.  The  steamboats  provide 
messrooms  to  eat  in,  and  tin  pans  and  knives  and  forks  and  cups;  but  tne  men 
would  much  rather  have  the  food  brought  out  in  a  dish  pan  and  put  on  deck  and 
take  it  in  their  hands  and  eat  it.  That  satisfies  them  t>Btter.  They  do  not  care 
for  a  table  or  a  service  or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  are  places  provided  for 
them  to  sleep  in,  but  they  never  go  there,  because  they  want  tonidefrom  the  mate 
when  they  make  a  landing  and  dodge  the  work.  They  will  hide  amongst  the 
freight.  And  if  it  is  cold  weather  or  rainy  they  will  so  right  down  underneath 
the  Doilers  and  sleep  there  in  preference,  where  a  white  man  would  bum  up. 
That  suits  them  better  than  sleeping  quarters.  As  I  say,  they  are  very  peculiar 
individuals,  but  they  are  the  very  best  labor  there  is,  and  we  could  nOlrget  along 
without  them,  and  when  they  come  high,  well,  we  take  tkem  just  the  same;  we 
have  got  to  have  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  conduct  that 
von  speak  about  respecting  them,  where  men  are  saving  and  acquire  property 
from  that  kind  of  labor? — A.  There  are  many  among  the  negro  population  of  New 
Orleans  who  are  saving.  Negroes  are  employed  everywhere  in  New  Orleans.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  branch  of  business  that  negroes  are  not  employed  in. 
And  there  are  many  negroes  who  own  their  own  homes,  educate  their  children, 
and  live  a  good  and  comfortable  life.  But  there  are  many  just  like  these  rousta- 
bouts. It  does  not  cost  them  anything  for  education,  because  the  whitepeople 
pay  for  it — furnish  the  schoolhouses — 3ust  the  same  as  for  the  whites.  Tnere  is 
no  difference  in  the  instruction  or  in  the  cost  of  it,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  by 
the  white  people.  They  have  to  pass  the  same  examinations  as  the  white  people 
do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  the  teachers  for  those  colored  schools  white  or 
colored?— A.  Both.  There  is  a  deal  of  trouble,  though,  to  get  colored  teachers, 
because  they  will  not  study  up  for  the  examinations.  We  try  to  get  the  best,  but 
have  to  take  an  inferior  grade  because  they  will  not  try  to  excel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  roustabouts  families?— A.  Some  of  them;  but 
they  mostly  go  to  what  we  call  baiTel  houses,  where  they  sell  liquor  and  have 
dance  halls  and  crap  games,  and  where  the  commonest  kind  of  women  frequent. 
That  is  their  place.  When  a  steamboat  wants  a  crew  the  officers  often  go  to  the 
barrel  houses  to  find  them. 

Q.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  organize  them  into  a  union? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
they  have  organizations,  but  they  does  not  amount  to  much  because  they  do  not 
hold  to  them  very  well. 

Q.  Does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  rate  of  wages — ^the  union? — ^A.  It 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  negroes  stand  together  very  well,  though, 
without  these  organizations.  When  a  steamboat  is  ready  to  ship  a  crew  the  mate 
has  shipping  tickets,  and  he  goes  out  to  the  end  of  the  stage  ana  some  negro  will 
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ask,  *  *  What  are  you  papng?  "  *  *  Fifty  dollars. "  Well,  if  they  have  made  up  their 
mind  that  they  want  $60,  some  of  them  call  out  $60  and  they  will  all  say  $60,  and 
will  not  ship  nnless  it  is  promised.  While  the^  may  have  their  organizations, 
they  do  not  amount  to  as  much  as  their  combinations  right  on  the  spot.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  prearrange  them  or  not,  but  they  are  in  effect  just  the  same, 
and  that  is  the  way  uiey  do  it.  But  their  labor  unions  have  given  the  steamboats 
little  trouble.  There  is  very  little  clash  between  the  steamboats  and  the  negroeB, 
The  steamboats,  of  course,  have  to  pay  such  high  wages  at  times,  and  think  they 
are  being  imposed  on,  but  they  i>ay. 

Q.  Have  tne  Italians  taken  to  that  work?— A.  We  did  try  them.  Two  boats 
hired  Italians,  but  had  to  give  them  up.  The  Italian  is  a  peculiar  laborer  also. 
The  Italians  could  not  understand  English.  They  had  an  interpreter  through 
whom  the  mate  gave  the  orders,  and  they  were  liable  to  pick  up  any  package  on 
the  boat  and  run  ashore  with  it  whether  it  belonged  there  or  not,  ana  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  that  account.  '  And  they  were  not  strong  enough.  They 
are  small  men,  not  equal  to  the  work,  and  after  2  or  8  trips  they  were  discharged, 
and  the  steamboats  went  back  to  negro  roustabouts  and  paid  higher  wages.  They 
had  paid  the  Italians  $60 — $2  a  day — and  board.  Had  they  proved  good  labor  I 
suppose  they  would  have  been  hired  altogether,  but  they  would  not  answer. 
There  were  onlv  2  boats  hiring  the  Italians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  general  stevedore  work  on  the  docks  in  New 
Orleans  do  you  use  Italians? — ^A.  No;  there  is  very  little  of  Italian  labor  except  on 
tiie  fruit  sups.  That  is  altogether  Italian  labor.  The  Italian  contractor  unloads 
fruit  vessels,  and  he  employs  none  but  Italian  labor.  The  other  labor  has  been, 
up  to  recently,  mostly  wmte,  but  now  the  negro  is  making  inroads  into  that 
employment.  They  work  cheaper  and  are  gradutdly  displacing  the  white  steve- 
dores. Still  there  is  a  large  number  of  wmte  men  em|Moyed  in  loading  cotton 
and  unloading  the  cargoes.  But  that  is  altogether  different  labor  there  from  what 
we  have  on  the  river.  That  is  steady  labor;  they  work  in  the  same  gangs;  they 
do  not  change  at  all;  they  form  a  very  close  corporation. 

Q.  What  view  have  your  commercial  men  in  New  Orleans  taken  of  the  opening 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal? — ^A.  We  think  New  Orleans  will  be  helped  immediately 
and  more  largely  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  so  we  are  very  anxious 
for  its  construction. 

Q.  What  preparations  have  you  for  building  boats  at  New  Orleans? — ^A.  The 
Navy  is  establishing  a  large  dock  there.  That  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
shipyard.  We  have  built  vessels  there  from  time  to  time  in  all  these  years,  occa- 
sionally building  a  steamboat,  but  there  has  not  been  much  encouragement  for 
that  kind  of  woik,  because  it  seems  that  they  can  build  better  on  the  Ohio  River 
than  anywhere  else.  I  do  not  taow  exactlv  why,  but  it  is  so.  They  hardly  ever 
build  a  steamboat  in  New  Orleans;  generally  go  to  the  Ohio  River  for  it. 

Q.  Where  are  all  your  Mississippi  and  Missouri  boats  usually  built? — A.  They 
are  built,  almost  all  of  them,  on  tne  Ohio  River.  Shipyards  have  been  established 
there  ever  since  the  first  steamboat  was  built.  We  occasonally  build  little  boats 
along  on  the  tributaries. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  a  fruit  trust  at  New  Orleans  that  sends  fruit 
by  Doats  to  different  ports? — A.  Yes;  some  people  call  it  a  trust.  It  is  a  company 
called  the  United  Fruit  Company;  came  there  m  the  last  year  and  bought  out  all 
the  other  comx>anie8  in  New  Orleans  and  put  them  under  this  one  management. 
There  were  a  number  of  companies  there.  I  think  there  were  13  different  com- 
panies, all  operating  independently  of  each  other  and  all  owning  vessels;  but  now 
they  are  all  consolidated.  Men  that  were  most  largely  concerned  in  those  com- 
panies seem  to  be  out  of  them  altogether.  They  are  engaged  in  other  business; 
they  do  not  import  fruit;  they  do  not  own  any  steamships. 

Cj.  Does  this  trust  control  the  banana  and  other  foreign  fruit  trade  of  the 
Umted  States?->-A.  They  control  aU  that  trade  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  And  really  all  the  trade  in  the  United  States,  to^— A.  I  do  not  know  so 
much  about  that.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Professor  Riplby.)  They  not  only  raise  the  fruit  but  transport  it— that 
is,  they  own  the  steamships? — A.  Yes;  they  have  bought  fruit  plantations  on  the 
other  side.    The^  own  the  product  and  the  ships  that  carry  it. 

Q.  Do  they  ship  directly  themselves  to  interior  points  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  cars? — ^A.  No;  they  do  not  own  cars;  they  deal  directly  with 
the  railroads. 


Q.  Do  you  know  ansrthing  about  the  rate8?^--A.  No. 


,   Whether  they  get  special  rates? — A.  No;  I  do  not.    There  are  3  railroads 
engaged  in  the  fruit  business,  the  Northeaatem,  which  owns  a  fruit  wharf;  the 
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Louisville  and  Nashyille,  and  the  niinois  Central  have  their  fmit  wharves.  They 
all  handle  fruit  rapidly  and  economically  in  New  Orleans.  A  ship  comes  in  there 
at  any  time,  and  whetner  it  is  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  9  o'clock  at  night,  she 
is  unloaded  at  once  and  within  a  few  hours  the  fruit  is  all  on  its  way  from  New 
Orleans;  it  never  lies  there  at  all.  The  ripe  fruit  that  will  not  bear  tranBxx>rta- 
tion  is  sold  in  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  this  combination  raised  prices  to  the  consumer? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that;  they  claim  they  have  not.  I  believe  they  claim 
that  the  object  was  to  lessen  exi)enses  and  make  their  profit  therefrom. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  complaint  against  the  prices  then? — ^A.  No;  not  by  small 
dealers,  because  they  buy  bananas  at  retail  just  as  cheap  now  as  they  did  oefure. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  reg^ilar  line  of  vessels  plying  between 
New  Orleans  and  foreign  ports? — A.  That  are  owned  in  New  Orleans? 

Q.  No. — A.  They  are  all  foreign  lines. 

Q.  To  what  ports?— A.  To  every  port  in  the  world.  We  have  14  different  lines 
of  steamships  that  come  to  New  Orleans,  regularly  consigned  to  agents,  all  the 
year  round— every  trip  they  make.  Two  of  the  lines  which  are  located  in  New 
Orleans  are  the  two  largest  lines  owned  in  America — the  Ley  land- West  India  Line 
and  the  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.)  Is  that  the  same  Leyland  line  which  runs  from 
Boston? — ^A.  And  New  York;  yes.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  steam- 
ship traffic.  We  ship  to  Cuba,  but  those  shipments  are  carried  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Line,  an  American -owned  line.  There  are  no  foreign  steamers  engaged, 
of  course,  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  tramp  steamers,  I  suppose,  call  at  your 
port? — ^A.  Yes;  and  they  come  consigned  to  uie  reg^^lar  agents  of  the  lines  to 
which  they  belong. 

Q.  Of  course  they  do  not  run  regularly? — A.  No;  they  may  make  a  few  trips, 
but  they  go  everywhere.  They  are  liable  to  come  from  Belfast  to  New  Orleans, 
and  then  maybe  from  New  Orleans  to  South  America,  and  then  from  South 
America  to  New  York,  maybe  from  New  York  to  Australia.  There  is  no  telling 
where  they  go. 

Q.  You  have  no  American  line? — ^A.  No;  not  in  the  foreign  business.  There 
are  American  lines,  but  thev  are  in  the  coastwise  trade,  like  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  these  fruit  lines;  and  then  the  New  York  Cromwell  Line.'  We  have,  I  sup- 
pose, not  less  than  1 .400  steamships  coming  to  New  Orleans  in  a  year. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  abSut  having  no  river  statistics.  Would 
you  advise  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  taking  up  that  feature  and 
compiling  statistics  of  the  river  trade? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mighty  good 
thing  for  the  river  interests  if  it  were  done,  because  there  is  a  gi'owing  impression 
that  the  traflSc  on  the  river  is  leaving  it,  that  the  rivers  are  hardly  worth  improv- 
ing any  more;  and  if  they  were  to  get  up  these  statistics,  then,  and  only  by  that 
means,  would  it  be  known  just  how  much  commerce  there  is  on  the  nver.  Its 
value  and  the  extent  of  it  is  not  known.  There  are  no  full  statistics  furnished  to 
Congress.  The  United  States  engineers  who  are  assigned  to  different  districts 
make  an  attempt  every  year  to  gather  this  information.  They  send  out  blanks  to 
different  steamboat  lines  and  to  the  different  owners  of  steamboats,  and  where 
the  owners  manifest  a  proper  interest  in  it  they  fill  out  those  blanks  and  send 
them  back,  showing  the  number  of  trips  made,  where  to,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  and  tons  canned,  the  draft  of  their  boats,  and  the  size.  But  there  are 
a  good  many  of  those  blanks  that  are  never  returned;  they  do  not  always  reach 
them,  because  maybe  the  boat  has  left  her  former  trade  and  gone  elsewhere.  So 
that  the  engineers  try  to  get  a  connect  exhibit  of  the  commerce  of  the  river:  and 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  because  it  is  the  information  mainly  uxjon  which 
they  recommend  improvements  to  Congress.  These  are  about  the  only  statistics 
that  are  gotten  up.  and  they  are  incomplete.  The  commissioner  of  the  census  in 
his  report  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  full  returns  of  the  traffic  on  the 
river,  out  he  guessed  "at  over  50  per  cent  of  it  was  by  water.  And  that  is  the 
way  with  this  effort  of  my  own.  I  spent  about  2  months  on  this  work  where  I 
should  have  taken  4  or  5  montlis,  in  order  to  go  to  every  steamboat  and  get  the 
information  from  her  books. 

Q.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  Government  to  gather  the  statistics  than 
for  a  private  individual? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  it  would. 

Q.  They  would  respond  to  it  better?— A.  They  would  respond  to  it  because  they 
would  like  to  have  it  known;  yes.  They  would  think  it  to  their  disadvantage  to 
have  it  believed  that  the  steamboat  is  not  to  be  considered  any  more.  They  did 
not  refuse  to  give  information  to  the  census  commissioner  about  their  traffic  and 
their  earnings  and  their  profits  and  everything  of  that  kind.  All  that  information 
would  be  given  again. 
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Q.  Are  the  vessels  doing  the  foreign  trade  fast  vessels? — ^A.  No,  they  are  not 
fast  like  the  New  York  vessels,  because  they  do  more  freight  basiness.  There  is 
a  passenger  travel  from  New  Orleans,  on  these  foreign  steamers,  to  Europe,  but 
it  is  only  with  two  or  three  lines.  The  others  do  not  care  about  passenger  travel 
at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  speed  of  the  freight  vessels? — ^A.  I  think  it  takes  them 
anywhei'e  from  14  to  18  days  to  cross  the  ocean. 

Q.  How  many  knots;  or  do  you  go  by  days? — A.  I  suppose  anywhere  from  10  to 
14  knots;  but  they  care  more  for  the  freight;  the^  do  not  solicit  passengers  at  all. 
Now,  these  great  ocean  steamers,  for  instance,  like  the  Deutschland,  do  not  care 
for  freight;  would  rather  carry  fuel.  Her  passage  receipts  have  amounted  to  as 
much  as  ^240,000  on  a  trip.  This  areat  1 ,000-foot  vessel  they  are  building,  the 
owners  declare,  will  carry  but  little  freight.  They  are  making  her  an  exclu- 
sively passenger  vessel,  because  there  is  so  much  more  money  m  the  passenger 
traffic. 

Q.  Where  does  that  vessel  trade? — A.  From  New  York  to  Hamburg. 

Q.  That  would  not  apply  to  any  of  the  vessels  that  trade  at  New  Orleans? — ^A. 
No,  because  there  is  very  little  passenger  traffic  out  of  New  Orleans,  except  the 
Cromwell  line  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  They  do  a  very  large 
passenffer  business.  There  are  many  of  our  people  who  like  this  voyage  across 
the  Gulf,  and  those  vessels  always  go  isrowdea  in  the  summer  season.  Now,  we 
have  another  line  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  owned  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  which  is  exclusively  freight.  The  Cromwell  line  is  passen- 
ger and  freignt.    They  have  very  fine  vessels  and  do  a  large  business. 

Q.  Is  New  Orleans  interested  in  the  subsidy  bill? — ^A.  There  is  a  division  of 
sentiment  there,  but  I  believe  the  large  majority  are  opposed  to  that  bill. 

Q.  On  what  ground? — A.  On  general  opposition  to  the  Government  giving 
subsidies.  There  were  a  great  many  x>eople  who  thought  it  was  a  mistake  of  the 
Government  when  they  gave  sugar  bounty.  It  proved  to  be  a  mistake  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  believed  there  that  the  subsidy  as  proposed  to  be  applied  would 
not  benefit  New  Orleans  traffic? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  traffic  would  be  benefited 
very  much  in  that  way.  We  are  doing  a  very  great  business  now  and  it  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  as  I  say.  Our  exports  and  imports  last  year  increased  nearly 
$25,000,000.  Of  course,  we  would  like  to  see  American  shipping  and  American- 
owned  vessels;  we  would  have  a  pride  in  them:  but  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
that  it  is  going  to  be  accomplished  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  Some 
of  us  think  that  may  be  a  few  lines  would  get  the  benefit  out  of  it  and  others 
would  not  get  anything.  We  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  president  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  he  made  public  in  Chicago,  and  he  is  a 
steamship  owner  himself.  He  says  that  a  few  vessels  will  get  the  benefit  of  that 
subsidy  bill,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  will  not  get  any  benefit  from  it 
whatever. 

Q.  If  it  were  believed  that  most  of  the  freight  carriers  across  the  Atlantic,  trad- 
ing at  New  Orleans,  would  get  a  proper  share  of  the  benefit  of  that,  would  that  be 
likely  to  change  the  opinion  of  tne  people  there  concerning  the  subsidy  bill? — A. 
nearly  all  of  the  vessels  crossing  the  ocean  now  are  foreign  owned;  there  are  few 
American  vessels.  There  may  be  a  ship  here  and  there,  but  there  is  no  foreign 
American  line  of  steamships  in  New  Orleans.  Of  course  if  that  was  changed 
under  this  bill  and  they  became  all  American-owned  ships,  the  x>6ople  of  New 
Orleans  would  feel  a  great  gratification  in  it.  They  are  patriotic  people  there  like 
they  are  everywhere  else,  but  perhaps  they  are  not  as  enthusiastic  or  as  unani- 
mouslv  in  favor  of  a  ship-subsidy  bill  as  in  some  other  sections. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  an  ambition  to  become  owners  of  ocean-going  ves- 
sels to  any  great  extent? — A.  They  would  like  to  see  all  these  vessels  American 
owned,  yes;  they  would  rather  have  that  commerce  carried  under  an  American 
than  under  a  foreign  flag,  but  they  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  accomplished  under 
this  measure;  there  is  some  doubt  about  it.  There  are  others  quite  active  in  sup- 
porting it,  however.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  steamship  agents.  Captain 
Miller,  who  has  been  in  New  Orleans  many  years,  was  president  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Brans  wick,  Ga.,  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  very  active  in  his  support  of  the 
ship  subsidy.  There  are  others  not  taking  part  in  it.  Some  of  our  commercial 
exchan^ges  have  indorsed  it;  others  have  taken  no  action  at  all.  There  has  been 
no  general  concerted  effort  made  to  get  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
I)eople  of  New  Orleans  on  that  measure,  so  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  would 
recommend.  They  might  be  found  largely  in  favor  of  it  if  an  effort  were  made 
to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  people.  But  we  talk  very  little  about  it  there 
because  we  are  going  on  well  with  what  we  have. 
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Q.  Yon  hardly  feel  the  need  of  it  so  far  as  yonr  traffic  is  concerned? — ^A.  We 
do  not  think  it  wonld  make  any  difference  in  the  traffic.  I  do  not  think  it  wonld 
make  freights  any  cheaper,  because  they  are  cheap  now.  The  only  thing  that 
would  make  cheaper  freights  out  of  New  Orleans  would  be  more  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.    We  do  not  think  the  subsidy  would  make  them  any  cheaper. 

Q.  There  is  never  any  objection  on  the  part  of  any  of  your  people  to  liberal 
Government  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  I  suppose? — 
A.  No.  As  I  said  before,  we  wonld  not  object  to  the  ship-subsidy  bill  if  it  would 
bring  the  benefits  that  it  is  claimed  it  will.  We  do  not  object  because  we  want 
all  the  money  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  Where  do  these  foreign  vessels  touching  at  New  Orleans  get  their  crews? — 
A.  They  bring  them;  they  are  forei^  crews.  We  ha^e  a  law  in  Louisiana  which 
prohibits  the  employment  of  crews  m  the  ports.  Their  crews  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  loading  and  unloading.    That  is  done  by  home  labor  altogether. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Bryant.  On  behalf  of  the  commission,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
attendance  and  your  very  valuable  information  in  regard  to  transportation  on 
the  Mississippi  River. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Febnmry  8, 1901, 

TESTIMOHT  OP  MB.  WILLIAM  PENJE, 

Secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union, 

The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.04  p.  m. ,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding. 
At  8.23  p.  m.  Mr.  William  Penje,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen  s 
Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  give  your  name  and  home  address  and  offi- 
cial i)osition  in  the  Seamen *s  Union. — A.  William  Penje;  secretary  of  the  Lake 
Seamen's  Union;  123  North  Desplaines  street,  Chicago,  III. 

Q.  Yours  is  an  organization  confined  to  sailors  on  the  lakes,  is  it?— A.  Yes;  and 
seamen  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  How  large  a  union  is  it?— A.  It  numbers  about  3,000. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  are  in  your  union? — ^A.  There  is 
more  than  a  third.  I  should  think.  I  think  there  are  about  8,000  on  the  lakes,  and 
we  have  about  3,000  in  the  organization. 

Q.  How  many  local  unions  are  there? — A.  There  are  at  present  in  the  winter 
time  just  four.    During  the  summer  we  establish  more. 

Q.  W'here  are  those  local  unions? — A.  All  around  the  chain  of  lakes  and  going 
up  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michi^n — Racine,  Milwaukee,  Sheboyjran,  Manitowoc, 
Ashland,  Duluth,  Tonawanda,  Erie,  Ashtabula,  and  Toledo.  The  four  winter 
unions  are  in  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

CJ.  What  becomes  of  the  other  unions  in  the  winter  time;  do  they  ^  out  of 
existence? — A.  The  offices  are  simpler  closed  up  and  the  men  generally  disappear. 
They  go  to  other  work  through  the  winter.  In  those  cases,  as  a  general  thin^,  the 
seamen  look  out  for  other  employment  and  leave  those  ports  during  the  wmter, 
but  they  come  back  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  occasion  really  to  keep  those  offices 
and  places  oi)en. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  cards  in  the  union — working  cards? — A.  No;  we  have  no  work- 
ing cards.    *We  just  have  official  receipts  for  dues  paid. 

Q.  So  that  when  they  come  back  to  those  places  again  they  come  into  the  union 
without  any  difficulty? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  they  pay  their  dues  during  the  winter  just 
the  same.  A  good  many  of  them  pay  them  up  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  send  their  money  by  mail  through  the  winter.  Some  pay  up  in  the 
spring. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  benefit  features  connected  with  your  union? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  a  death  benefit  and  a  shipwreck  benefit. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  those?— A.  The  death  benefit  is  payable  to  a  6  months' 
member  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  shipwreck  benefit  is  paid 
to  a  member  who  has  been  shipwrecked,  and  is  $30.    The  death  benefit  is  $75. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  the  amount  of  dues  in  the  local? — ^A,  They  ai*e  50  cents  a 
month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  initiation  fee?— A.  The  initiation  fee  now 
is  $3. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  we 
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are  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  through  the  International 
Seamen's  Union. 

Q.  The  International  Seamen's  Union,  is  that  an  organization  composed  of  lake 
seamen  or  does  it  take  in  ocean  seamen? — ^A.  It  is  composed  of  seamen  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  Does  yonr  loca]  union  pay  a  per  capita  tax  to  that  organization?— A.  The 
Lake  Seamen's  Union  pays  a  per  capita  tax. 

How  much  of  a  tax  is  tnat? — ^A.  That  is  8  cents  per  month  per  member. 
Out  of  the  50  cents  dues? — A.  Yes. 

Have  you  a  strike  fund? — ^A.  No;  we  have  just  one  general  treasury  for  all 
purposes.  Onr  association  has  only  one  treasury,  and  it  is  situated  in  Chicago,  its 
headquarters.    There  is  only  one  treasury  for  all  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  your  union  fix  scales  of  wages?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  conjunction  with  the  employers? — A.  We  have  up  to  the  present  not  been 
recognized  by  the  employers  in  general,  although  for  years  we  had  been  recognized 
by  the  schooner  owners,  but  not  as  an  or^nization — ^as  individual  vessel  owners. , 
The  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  which  is  really  the  organization  of  the  vessel 
owners  on  the  lakes,  has  never  recognized  us. 

Q.  Then  they  fix  the  wages,  and  your  union  has  no  voice  in  naming  the  wages? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  any  influence  in A.  (Interrupting.)  Oh,  it  has  undoubtedly  some 

influence. 

Q.  In  fixing  wages,  I  mean.— A.  In  fixing  wages.  If  they  fixed  the  wages  too 
low,  the  men  probably  would  not  sail  for  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  by  way  of  comparison  of  the  skill  of  the  sailor  on 
the  lakes  at  the  present  time  with  10  years  ago? — ^A.  The  men  are  not  nearly  of 
the  same  skill  that  they  were  10  years  ago.  Tae  class  of  men  that  sailed  10  years 
ago  have  left  the  lakes  and  quit  sailing  for  other  different  occupations,  not  being 
able  to  get  married  and  support  a  family.  They  generally  go  into  some  other 
calling — such,  for  instance,  as  bridge  building  or  architectural  iron  work,  or 
become  ^pmen  on  street  railroads.  Others  again  have  gone  to  farming;  some 
do  painting. 

Q.  Does  this  class  of  skill  leave  the  lakes  because  these  industries,  like  struc- 
tural ironwork,  are  something  of  recent  origin,  or  is  it  on  account  of  harder  con- 
ditions on  the  lakes? — A.  Partly  on  account  of  harder  conditions  on  the  lakes, 
partly  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  steamboats,  and  partly  because  of  wages 
going  down. 

Q.  You  have  in  mind  then  the  men  on  the  sailing  vessels  that  you  are  speaking 
about? — A.  Yes;  they  are  the  skilled  men — the  skilled  seamen. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  seamen  on  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes 
to-aay? — A.  They  started  out  at  $1.50  last  spring  and  wound  up  with  $2.75. 
Those  wages  the  Seamen's  Union  has  control  of,  and  the  vessel  owners  have  abso- 
lutely no  say  in  that.  The  seamen  hold  their  meetings  and  pass  resolutions  to 
raise  the  wages,  dating  back  from  a  certain  date,  and  those  vessels  that  could 
not  pav  them,  of  course,  would  not  get  any  men  as  a  general  thing.  Tlie  men 
would  keep  in  employment,  and  the  wages  would  take  effect  all  right  as  a  general 
thing. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rates  of  wages  of  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes.  The 
wages  10  years  ago  were  somewhat  better;  say  in  the  year  1890,  the  wages  wound 
up  at  $4.50  a  day  in  the  fall. 

Q.  What  were  they  4  years  ago  or  5  years  ago?— A.  Five  years  ago — ^in  1895— 
they  wound  up  at  $2.50  or  $2  a  oay- about  that. 

Q.  Better  wages  than  those  of  to-day? — ^A.  No;  about  the  same. 

Q.  About  the  same? — A.  At  the  close  of  navigation  they  were  earning  those 
wages,  starting  out  in  the  spring  with  $1.50.  The  wages  at  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion were  $2  and  $2.50. 

Q.  Do  not  good  times  and  hard  times  have  any  influence  in  the  pay  of  seamen 
on  the  lakes? — A.  Oh,  yes.  For  instance,  a  year  ago  last  fall  the  wages  in  schoon- 
ers on  Lake  Michigan  were  $3  a  day.  There  was  practically  half  a  dollar  a  day 
paid  more  for  that  season  than  this  one,  being  a  very  good  season  for  light  vessels — 
schooners. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the  nationality  of  the  men  employed  on 
our  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes? — A.  The  majority  of  the  men  employed  on  the 
sailing  vessels  are  Scandinavians. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  them  are  Scandinavians? — A.  Of  those  employed 
on  the  8chooner»-^about  60  per  cent. 

Q.  What  are  the  others? — A.  They  are  divided  up  into  other  nationalities — some 
Americans,  some  Irish,  some  English,  and  some  German. 
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Q.  About  what  percentage  were  Americans?— A.  I  shonld  say  abont  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Can  you  say  why  there  was  such  a  large  percentage  of  Scandinavians  and 
other  foreigners  and  such  a  small  percentage  of  Americans  in  the  trade  on  the 
lakes? — A.  That  is  due  a  great  deal  to  the  hardships.  The  Scandinavian  race,  as  a 
general  thing,  take  to  the  water.  Most  all  Scandinavians  are  seamen  and  are  used 
to  the  sea,  more  or  less.  Scandinavia  is  not  an  agricultural  country,  but  a  fi.shing 
and  sailing  country,  and  they  are  a  hardy  lot  of  people.  The  work  on  the  sailing 
vessels  being  of  the  hardest  kind,  why  they  were  most  adapted  to  it,  and  stayed 
with  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  nationalities  did. 

Q.  Had  they  come  to  America  purposely  to  go  into  the  seafaring  business?— A. 
Yes.  Many  of  them  heard  of  the  wages  paid  on  our  lakes  in  these  good  years  and. 
of  course,  tney  would  come  over.  The  larger  portion,  of  course,  came  over  in  the 
Scandinavian  vessels  to  the  United  States  and  left  them  for  some  reason  or  other 
and  drifted  up  to  the  lakes.  The  vessel  owners  always  have  agents  down  on  salt 
water,  and  in  that  way  induce  a  number  to  come  up  to  the  lakes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  that  nationality  go  into  the  United  States  Navy? — A.  Yes;  quite 
a  number. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  paid  by  the  Government  and  the  conditions  in  the  Navy 
attractive  to  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  number  on  the  lakes  compare  with  10  years  ago?— A. 
There  were  a  good  many  more  then  according  to  the  tonnage  than  there  are  now. 
The  tonnage  was  different.  There  are  a  good  many  more  seamen  employed  on 
the  lakes  now,  but  the  difference  of  10  years  ago  and  to-day  is  principally  in  the 
skill  of  the  men  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mean  the  difference  between  the  sail  and  the 
steam  tonnage? — A.  I  mean  that  the  tonnage  on  the  lakes  has  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  10  years,  but  the  manning  of  that  tonnage  has  decreased.  There 
is  not  an  equal  number  of  seamen  employed  now  in  any  capacity  on  the  lakes  that 
there  was  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  on  account  of  the  steam  vessels  coming  in?— A. 
Yes;  that  has  shortened  down  the  crews  in  every  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  speak  about  the  manner  of  employment  of  the  men  in  the 
sailing  vessels  on  the  lake? — A.  Yes.  In  the  old  line  schooners  there  was  never 
any  signing  of  articles.  Captain  and  men  met,  and  they  would  engage  for  the 
going  wages  for  a  certain  trip,  come  back,  get  their  pay,  and  leave  the  vessel.  On 
the  steamers  of  to-day  the  men  are  hired  by  the  month,  subject,  of  course,  to  dis- 
charge at  any  time. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  months'  employment  in  the  year  will  the  sailors  have — 
seamen,  as  you  call  them? — A.  Between  7  and  8  months. 

Q.  How  much  money  can  a  seaman  make  during  that  time? — ^A.  That  dei)ends 
on  what  capacity  he  would  be  in.  There  are  different  capacities.  In  manning  a 
schooner  he  would  make  about  $300  for  the  season. 

Q.  You  might  speak  of  all  the  different  capacities  and  the  wages. — ^A.  The 
wages  on  the  lakes  last  summer  were  for  wheelsmen  and  watchmen  $45  per  month. 
That  was  an  increase  of  about  $10  over  the  previous  year.  The  wages  of  the  deck 
hand  have  increased  from  an  average  of  $15  to  an  average  of  about  $20  per 
month.  The  deck  hand  has  really  taken  the  place  of  the  saUor,  and  the  wheels- 
men and  watchmen  are  really  petty  officers.  Cfomparing  the  deck  hand 's  condition 
¥^th  the  sailor's  of  10  years  ago  it  has  retrograded  tremendously.  A  self- 
respecting  person  would  not  make  a  passage,  or  a  self -resx)ec ting  sailor  would 
not  under  any  consideration  make  a  passage  as  a  deck  hand  on  one  of  these 
steamers  of  to-day.  They  are  so  abused,  they  are  used  so  hard,  and  their  wages 
are  so  low  that  it  is  only  the  worst  class  of  people,  that  are  hard  up  and^  stranded 
in  seaports,  that  take  those  places.  That  is  the  man  that  is  really  taking  the 
place  of  the  sailor  of  10  years  ago.  He  is  not  skilled.  He  may  be  a  shoemaker 
or  a  tailor,  or  any  other  sort  of  tradesman;  so  long  as  he  is  stranded  in  a  seaport 
and  nearly  stcurved  he  is  plenty  good  enough.  They  would  take  him  aboard, 
work  him  all  kinds  of  hours,  and  at  an  average  rate  of  $15  or  $20  a  month  by  the 
season.  Of  course  they  never  stay  at  it,  they  simply  go  and  hire  out  to  the  boat, 
and  when  they  find  the  conditions  there — they  are  even  too  hard  for  them,  and 
they  generally  get  off  at  the  next  place.  They  strike,  forfeiting  their  wages  in 
most  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  any  of  the  members  of  your  union  employed  on 
these  steam  vessels? — ^A.  Yes,  quite  a  number;  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
wheelmen  and  watchmen. 

Q.  Any  deck  hands?— A.    Deck  hands,  we  usually  do  not  take  in.    In  some 

E laces  the  conditions  of  deck  hands  are  better  than  this.    For  instance,  on  the 
ne  boats— the  Western  Line,  the  Erie  Line,  and  the  Anchor  Line.    As  a  general 
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thing  in  many  instances  they  go  to  the  x>oorhon8e  in  Buffalo  and  get  their  crews, 
fill  their  crews  of  deck  hands  ont  of  those  places.  If  they  can  bring  them  back  to 
Buffalo,  in  most  cases  they  are  so  broken  up  by  hard  usuage  that  they  have  to  go 
back  to  che  poorhouse.  They  make  a  trip  a  week,  and  at  $20  a  month  of  course 
they  could  not  have  much  money. 

Q.  Most  of  the  members  of  your  union  are  employed,  I  understand,  on  the  sail- 
ing vessels?— A.  No;  the  majority  is  employed  on  steamers,  as  wheelsmen  and 
watchmen. 

Q.  Are  you  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  organize  these  deck  hands? — A.  No;  we 
do  not  try  very  hard  to  or^c^nize  these  men,  though  at  the  same  time  we  see  it  is 
the  only  way  to  better  their  condition  and  lift  them  np.  There  is  no  help  from 
legislation;  organization  is  the  only  thing  that  we  can  see  that  will  better  their 
condition  and  get  a  better  class  of  men  on  those  boats.  If  we  could  organize  them 
thoroughly  and  get  them  reasonable  hours  of  labor  at  first,  and  probably  a  little 
more  wages,  that  would  improve  the  personnel  of  them,  and  be  the  means  of  secur- 
ing young  fellows  wanting  to  go  to  sea  from  the  farm,  for  instance.  If  it  was 
respectable  they  would  follow  the  sea  for  a  little  time  and  get  interested  in  a  sea- 
fannglife and  get  advanced  to  watchmen  and  to  wheelsmen,  for  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  regulate  the  hours  of  working  on  the  vessels? — A.  Where  we  have 
had  control  we  have  regulated  the  hours  of  work. 

What  is  the  number  of  hours? — A.  Twelve  hours. 
Twelve  hours  a  day? — A.  Yes;  overtime  for  extra  work  at  loading. 
How  many  hours  a  day  do  these  seamen  work  who  are  not  in  the  union?  ~ 
A.  That  would  be  on  the  steamers,  because  all  the  men  on  the  schooners  are  in 
the  union,  practically  all. 

Q.  The  unorganized  deck  hands,  how  many  hours  do  they  work?  You  say 
where  you  control  they  work  12  hours. — A.  I  mean  the  schooner  when  I  say  **  con- 
trolled.'' We  have  organized  the  men  on  the  steamboats,  but  it  was  onlv  done  last 
summer^  and  we  have  really  not  got  control  there  yet.  Those  men  worjc  as  much 
as  30  hours  at  a  stretch;  work  24  hours  at  all  kinds  of  labor  on  the  deck,  and  then 
take  and  steer  6  hours  after  that.    There  are  many  instances  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  how  many  hours  rest? — A.  No  rest  in  this  30  hours.  Then  6  hours' 
rest,  and  again  6  hours  at  the  wheel.  Take 'a  boat  ^oing  from  Buffalo  with  coal, 
going  into  Milwaukee  to  unload.  She  gets  in  there  m  the  morning,  gets  unloaded 
that  day  and  leaves  for  Chicago,  a  run  of  about  5  or  6  hours.  Then,  when 
she  gets  to  Chicago,  they  have,  of  course,  to  make  ready  for  loading.  All  this 
time  all  hands  are  on  deck,  and  there  is  no  getting  below  until  the  Ix^t  is  loaded 
and  out  on  the  lake.  Then  the  man  first  at  the  wheel — say  they  loaded  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening — would  be  on  from  6  to  12.  After  being  up  24  hours  he  takes  the 
wheel  and  steers  6  hours  consecutively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then,  what  is  his  rest  after  that;  from  12  to  6  in  the 
morning? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  does  he  take  the  full  time  again? — ^A.  No;  he  is  out  on  the  lake,  and 
gete  watch  and  watch — 6  hours  on  and  6  hours  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  works  12  hours  a  day  then?— A.  Works  12  hours  a 
day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  what  you  meant  by  12  hours  a  day  on  schoon- 
ers?— A.  Yes;  that  is  12  hours  a  day  on  schooners.  Whilst  loading  in  most  of  the 
lake  ports,  on  the  schooners  they  work  the  longshoreman's  day,  which  in  most 
cases  is  10  and  11  hours.  Then,  of  course,  the  sailor  before  he  gets  to  work  in  the 
morning  has  to  move  the  vessel  and  make  the  vessel  fast,  pump  her  out  if  she 
leaks  any,  and  at  the  noon  hour  the  same  way;  and  after  tney  auit  at  6  o'clock 
and  the  longshoreman  gets  through,  the  sailor  makes  the  vessel  fast  again  and 
pumps  her  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  he  supposed  to  help  in  the  discharge  of  cargo?— A. 
On  these  schooners  he  loads  the  vessel.  He  does  all  the  shifting  of  cargo  in  many 
places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  about  the  necessity  for 
regulations  regarding  the  efficiency  of  crews  and  the  manning  of  the  vessels? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  main  things  I  want  to  speak  about.  As  I  said,  the 
deck  hand  has  taken  the  place  of  the  seaman  of  10  years  ago.  His  conditions  are 
such  that  there  are  practically  no  seamen  in  that  oranch  of  the  service.  He  is 
the  poor  fellow  who  gets  out  of  work  in  some  other  line,  and  adopts  it  as  a  make- 
shift and  never  follows  it  long  enough  to  make  a  seaman  of  him. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  understand  what  you  mean  by  seaman?  You  mean  a  man 
who  would  be  an  eflicient  sailor  on  a  sailing  vessel? — A.  No,  not  necessarily  a 
sailing  vessel.  I  mean  an  efficient  seaman,  a  man  who  could  do  his  work  well, 
know  enough  to  launch  and  row  a  boat,  swing  the  vessel  around,  fire  drill,  etc. 
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Of  coarse  the  standard  of  the  Navy,  which  used  to  be  taken  to  jndge  the  skill  of 
seamen,  is  getting  pretty  strong  now;  that  is,  for  the  present-day  seaman.  It  was 
all  right  for  the  men  on  the  lakes  10  years  ago.  Then  abont  90  per  cent  of  the 
men  sailing  could  pass  that  examination  as  to  their  skill;  but  at  present,  of  course, 
there  are  not  as  manv,  that  is,  taking  all  the  men,  steamboat  as  well  as  sail,  on 
the  lakes  to-day.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  over  2,000  men  on  the  lakes  that 
could  ^ss  that  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  your  desire  that  they  should  be  able  to  surpass 
that  standard  or  to  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  United  States  Nayy?~A . 
No;  it  is  our  desire  to  get  some  legislation  providing  that  a  vessel  of  so  many  tons 
burden  shall  carry  so  many  efficient  seamen,  and  then  give  the  seamen  a  certifi- 
cate of  efficiency,  which  every  other  country  does  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Gives  a  certificate  from  a  government  commission  or  official? — A.  A  govern- 
ment official  in  connection,  say,  with  the  custom-house.  These  customs-house 
officials  are  in  very  near  every  lake  port,  and  it  is  done  in  other  countries  without 
very  much  inconvenience.    It  is  very  necessary  that  it  be  done  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  How  would  a  government  official  become  x>ossessed  of  the  knowledge  that 
a  man  was  an  efficient  seaman  and  be  able  to  give  him  such  a  certificate? — A.  In 
the  first  place,  in  starting  that  sort  of  an  office,  he  would  have  largely  to  take  the 
word  of  the  man  or  else  give  him  an  examination  in  seamanship  before  issuing 
the  certificate.  After  that  when  a  new  man  came  into  the  office  he  could  give 
him  a  certificate  showing  he  commenced  sailing  such  a  date,  and  after  a  year  or 
so  of  service  raise  him  a  notch.  If  he  starts  in  as  a  landsman,  a  year  or  «o  of 
service,  if  he  is  any  wavs  bright,  makes  him  an  ordinary  seaman;  another  year 
or  two  makes  him  an  able  seaman.  That  is  the  way  they  are  regulated  in  Qer- 
many  and  also  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Would  a  certificate  of  membership  in  your  union  be  sufficient  certificate  in 
regard  to  the  man's  efficiency? — A.  From  our  point  of  view  it  certainly  would, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  the  vessel  owner  would  say  about  that. 

Q.  Are  all  the  members  of  your  union  what  you  call  efficient  seamen? — A.  They 
are  examined  in  seamanship  and  given  a  certificate  of  the  capacity  in  which  they 
can  serve. 

Q.  Examined  b^  whom? — ^A.  By  the  officer  in  charge  generally  of  the  office 
where  the  man  joms. 

Q.  Officer  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  overloading  of  vessels  on  the  lakes? — A.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  among  the  sailors  that  it  occurs  very  frequently,  and  no 
doubt  disasters  have  taken  place  through  that  practice. 

Q.  You  say  •*no  doubt."  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  I  do  know;  in  fact  every  sailor  on  the  lakes  knows  it.  While  I  could  not 
mention  any  special  case,  I  have  a  little  clipping  here  on  this  subject  (reading) : 

**Capt.  Henry  Leisk,  master  of  the  steamer  P.  J.  Ralph  has  written  a  letter 
charging  that  there  is  reckless  overloading  in  the  iron-ore  trade.  The  letter 
says: 

'* '  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  vessel  owners,  cargo  ownei's,  and  insur- 
ers tha1»-if  the  overloading  of  small  vessels  with  iron  ore  continues  as  at  present 
(and  I  must  say  here  that  in  9  cases  out  of  10  the  master  is  not  to  blame),  when 
the  fall  storms  set  in  the  record  of  disasters,  accompanied  by  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, will  far  exceed  any  previous  year.* 

''(japtain  Leisk  is  explicit,  and  mentions  the  Mesaba  and  Northern  docks  at 
Duluth.  He  continues:  *  A  master  of  a  vessel  who  asks  for  a  car  or  two  of  ore.  or  a 
part  of  a  packet,  which  is  invariably  necessary  to  put  his  vessel  in  trim,  and  con- 
sequently put  her  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  he  is  oranded  as  a  fool.  He  is  gen- 
erally given  to  understand  that  ne  must  either  take  a  full  packet  or  go  with  what 
he  has  got.  This  means  that  he  must  either  go  to  sea  with  his  vessel  out  of  trim, 
or  else  go  100  tons  short  of  his  load,  or  100  tons  more  or  less  over  and  above  what 
his  vessel  can  safely  carry.  This  has  been  my  experience  with  the  Bxilph  on  two 
occasions  when  loading  at  the  Mesaba  and  Northern  docks  at  Duluth.  June  23, 
when  I  found  my  vessel  several  inches  deeper  forward  than  I  had  intended  she 
should  be,  I  told  the  person  in  charge  of  the  packet  that  I  could  take  no  more,  but 
he  insisted  on  my  taking  the  remaining  portion,  and  he  threatened  to  run  it  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel.  I  then  ordered  tne  lines  cast  off,  and  the  vessel  pushed  off 
from  the  dock.  Then  you  should  have  heard  the  tirade  of  abuse  which  was 
showered  on  my  head. 

*'  *  About  an  hour  later  they  heavily  loaded  the  schooner /nfertofccn.  When  her 
captain  protested  against  being  overloaded,  he  was  told  to  throw  it  overboard 
when  he  got  outside.  Then,  during  the  night,  they  dumped  120  tons  into  the 
forward  hatch  of  the  barge  Harold,  and  left  her  2  feet  by  the  head,  and  with  146 
tons  of  ore  on  board  in  excess  of  any  previous  load. 
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''  'About  a  week  ago  Mr.  Treveranus  boasted  of  his  dock  as  breaking  all  former 
records  of  oreloading.  Did  he  mention  the  conditions  in  which  these  vessels  left 
the  dock,  and  whether  the  masters  were  seaworthy  or  not?'  *' 

Q.  Is  not  the  complaint  in  regard  to  overloading  principally  as  to  the  vessels  in 
the  ore  trade? — A.  Principally,  oecause  the  cargo  of  ore  is  so  much  heavier  than 
other  cargoes.  A  good  many  vessels  fill  up  with  other  cargoes  and  are  not  over- 
loaded. This  is  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  he  speaks  of  not  loading  down  to  18 
feet,  because  those  which  can  load  to  18  feet  or  more  could  not  load  any  deex)er  if 
they  wanted  to  because  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river. 

Q.  Do  they  violate  any  law  in  overloading  vessels? — A.  There  is  no  law  at  pres- 
ent in  regard  to  overloading  vessels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  not  a  free-board  law  on  the  lakes,  a  United 
States  law  on  free  board? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Dont  the  insurance  companies  insure  under  a  free-board  law  of  the  United 
States? — A.  The  insurance  companies  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  United  States 
law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  recommended  any  law  upon  this  subject?— A. 
We  have  not  recommended  any  on  overloading.  We  have  done  no  more  than  to 
protest  sometimes.  We  have  done  that  quite  often.  It  is  such  a  hard  matter  to 
get  anyone  to  take  up  any  legislation  like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  get  the  cooperation  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  a  case  of  that  kind? — A.  The  comx)etition  among  insurance  companies 
18  so  keen  on  the  lakes  they  are  glad  enough  to  get  the  risk  and  say  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Who  owns  these  ore  boats? — A.  They  are  owned 
by  different  parties  all  along  the  lakes. 

Q.  They  are  not  owned  by  any  large  companies,  steel  companies? — ^A.  Yes:  oh, 
yes;  some  of  them  are,  but  the  boats  which  the  large  steel  companies  own  are 
the  large  class  of  boats. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  they  overload  these  boats? — A.  No;  they  could  not 
overload  them  because  they  can  not  load  them  down  more  than  there  is  water  in 
the  rivers  where  they  have  to  cross. 

Q.  It  is  the  small  boats  then? — A.  The  smaller  class  of  boats  is  where  the  over- 
loading takes  place — ^those  drawing  no  more  than  16  feet. 

Q.  They  are  undermanned,  too? — A.  Yes;  they  are  undermanned.  I  have  here 
several  8x>ecific  cases  of  different  classes  of  boats,  which  show  the  manning  of 
these  vessels.  Here  is  the  bu*ge  Australia,  belongcin^r  to  the  Corrigan  Steamship 
Company,  of  Cleveland.  She  has  1  mate,  4  deck  hanas,  2  wheelsmen,  1  engineer, 
1  cook,  1  lifeboat.  Now,  on  that  boat  there  are  only  8  seamen  outside  of  the  cap- 
tain— that  is,  competent  men.  They  paid  these  4  deck  hands  $25  per  month  last 
season,  and  the  season  before  that  they  i>aid  them  $20. 

Q.  How  many  seamen  should  there  be? — A.  There  should  be  at  least  that  many 
competent  men.  The  crew  as  it  stands  now  is  10  men.  That  is  a  very  small  crew 
of  competent  men. 

Q.  There  are  only  8  competent  men? — A.  Only  4  outside  of  the  captain.  This 
tow  barge  is  3,745  gross  tons.  She  is  one  of  the  largest.  It  will  carry  about  6,000 
tons  of  ore. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  crew  of  that  barge  could  have  done  with  that 
vessel  if  it  had  broken  loose  from  its  tow? — A.  It  would  have  depended  on  the 
8  men  to  make  the  canvas  on  that  boat,  hoist  the  sail,  and  while  doing  that  and 

getting  anchors  ready  they  would  be  in  close  quarters.  It  is  practically  impossi- 
le  for  8  men  to  do  that  because  in  case  of  a  break  adrift,  the  4  deck  hands  would 
be  practically  useless,  even  if  they  could  do  a  little  plain  everyday  work  in  fine 
weather.  Wnen  a  tow  barge  breaks  adrift  it  is  usually  bad  weather.  These  men 
then  become  useless  because  they  are  not  seamen,  and  most  men  generally  get 
seasick  at  their  first  experience  in  bad  weather. 

Q.  Then  that  number  is  totally  inadequate  to  man  that  vessel  in  an  emergency 
of  that  kind? — A.  It  is  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  it  in  fair  weather? — A.  They  manage  to  get 
along  by  working  the  deck  hands  all  hours  and  giving  watch  and  watch  out  in 
the  lake,  but  in  the  port  they  have  to  be  on  deck  from  the  time  they  get  in  until 
they  ^et  out  again. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  a  boat  with  that  number  is  shorthanded,  anyway,  fair 
weather  or  foul? — A.  It  is  shorthanded,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  customary  to  stay  6  hours  at  wheel  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world? — A.  Not  customary  in  any  place  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  elsewhere? — A.  Two  hours. 

Q.  Two  on,  and  how  many  off?— A.  Four  off. 
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(^.  The  strain  is  very  fpre&t  on  a  man's  nervons  system — 6  at  the  wheel? — ^A.  It 
is  simply  impossible — it  is  beyond  Iniiuan  endurance  for  a  man  to  steer  6  hoars  at 
a  stretch  after  working  24  or  30  hours  continuously.  It  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. The  strongest  man  could  not  stand  it.  In  this  vessel  the  committee  tells 
me  they  loaded  24  hours.  Tliey  got  off  easy.  The  tow  barge  John  Smeaton,  Bes- 
semer Steamship  Company,  is  manned  somewhat  different.  She  carries  2  mates, 
8  sailors,  1  fireman,  1  engineer,  1  cook.  There  are  8  more  competent  men  aboard 
this  barge.  She  dispenses  with  the  deck  hand  altogether.  The  deck  hand  on  this 
class  of  barges  is  an  innovation  altogether.    It  is  another  new  reduction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Rather  it  is  a  displacement  of  an  active  eeaman  for  a 
decK  hand? — A.  Yes.  It  shown  what  can  be  done  in  a  few  years.  That  boat  was 
built  in  1897,  3  yeara  ago.  These  things  are  inaugurated  and  people  do  not  know 
them  as  a  general  thing.  It  goes  right  on,  with  one  reduction  after  another  until 
we  get  down  to  the  present. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask,  before  you  proceed  further,  about 
this  undermanning  and  overloading;  is  it  an  evil  that  exists  principally  in  vessels 
owned  by  private  individuals  and  not  in  vessels  owned  by  large  corporations? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  sufficiently  manned  and  not  overloaded? — A.  Oh,  no; 
they  are  not  sufficiently  manned,  but  on  account  of  their  being  so  large  they  can 
not  load  them  down  to  their  real  capacity  on  account  of  the  draft  of  water  in  the 
Detroit  River. 

Q.  How  does  the  manning  on  those  vessels  compare  with  the  manning  of  the 
privately  owned  vessels? — A.  The  manning  is  bad  in  both  cases — about  the  same. 

Q.  You  can  think  of  no  difference  in  the  manning  then? — A.  No.  I  can  not 
see  any  difference,  except  that  I  know  of  a  boat  that  was  chartered  by  the  West- 
em  Company — the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Company,  commonly 
known  as  the  Western  line.  When  she  was  with  them  they  put  2  new  men  on, 
and  when  the  charter  ran  out  and  she  went  back  the  2  men  were  taken  off.  That 
would  show  that  the  boats  running  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  are  somewhat 
better  manned  than  the  general  run  of  freight  boats.  This  barge  (John Smeaton) 
is  5,049  gross  tonnage,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  lakes.  She  carries  2  mates,  S 
sailors.  1  fireman,  1  engineer,  and  1  cook.  They  lose  80  hours  when  loading,  and 
when  at  sea  the  crew  ^et  6  hours  on  and  6  off.  Now  the  manning  of  this  boat  is 
cut  down  so  that  it  is  ridiculous.  Of  course  they  depend  on  fine  weather  and 
thev  are  well  insured;  also  there  are  plenty  more  deck  hands.  The  vessel  owner 
really  runs  no  risk. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  case  of  the  steamer  Cadillac,  of  the  Cliffs  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland.  She  is  1,263  tons  re^ster,  carries  2  mates,  2  wheelsmen,  2 
watchmen,  1  deckhand  on  deck  and  2  deck  hands  passing  coal,  2  engineers,  1  oiler, 
2  firemen,  2  cooks.  The  mate  has  to  be  forward  keeping  a  lookout,  as  a  general 
thing,  though  that  is  the  watchman's  place:  but  the  watchman  has  no  time  for 
that  as  he  has  to  be  doing  some  work  around  the  deck.  So  whenever  the  least 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  occurs  all  hands  are  called  up  on  deck. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  barges,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  result  if  one  of 
them  snould  break  its  tow  in  bad  weather? — A.  Not  having  men  enough  to  make 
the  sails,  the  tow  would  simply  have  to  drift  and  go  on  the  oeach  unless  it  drifted 
to  some  place  where  there  was  holding  ground  for  the  anchor;  but  there  are  so 
many  places  where  there  are  rocks  and  where  there  is  no  chance  to  anchor  that 
they  would  simply  go  on  the  beach  and  break  up. 

Q.  Does  it  happen  that  the  boats  break  their  tow  and  are  wrecked  as  a  result  of 
undermanning? — A.  Yes;  very  frequently. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  instance  of  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  remember 
any  just  now.  The  date  and  the  name  of  the  boat  and  everything  like  that  I  can 
not  place  just  now. 

Now.  here  is  a  smaller  class  of  barge,  the  Grace  Holland,  629  tons,  length  189, 
beam  33.  built  1880.  It  seems  that  tne  cutting  down  of  crews  has  been  mostly 
done  in  the  newer  vessels.  Once  a  vessel  gets  established  with  a  certain  crew,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  cut  the  crew  down,  as  the  men  will  not,  as  a  general  thin^.  stand 
for  it;  but  as  they  bring  out  a  new  vessel  that  is  the  easiest  time  to  get  it  char- 
tered out  on  a  good  economic  principle.  The  Grace  Holland  has  4  sailors.  If 
these  other  vessels  are  manned  right,  this  one  must  be  overmanned.  She  must 
be  very  extravagant  when  she  is  only  629  tons,  and  one  I  told  you  about  with 
over  5,000  tons  is  not  so  well  manned.  There  were  8  seamen  aboard  that  one,  and 
this  one  has  7  seamen  aboard  her. 

Here  is  the  steamer  Coralia,  an  iron  steamer  of  4,830  gross  tons.  She  has  2 
mates,  2  wheelsmen,  2  watchmen,  2  deck  hands  on  deck,  and  4  coal  passers. 
They  paid  these  deck  hands  $25  a  month  last  year.  Now  the  deck  hands  that 
pass  coal  get  6  hours  on  and  6  hours  off,  there  being  4  coal  passers.    Two  of  them 
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work  6  boars,  and  then  the  other  two  take  the  watch;  and  in  case  one  of  the  fire- 
men gets  overheated  or  overworked,  one  of  these  men  has  to  take  his  place.  Thev 
do  not  go  on  deck  unless  something  extraordinary  happens.  There  are  2  deck 
hands  to  work  on  deck.  In  some  instances  they  are  worked  on  the  lake  from 
daylight  to  dark;  in  other  instances  they  get  watch  and  watch.  But  when  the 
veesel  comes  into  port,  and  while  in  port,  these  deck  hands  assist  on  deck  and 
work  until  the  vessel  goes  out  of  port,  unless  there  is  some  extraordinary  delay. 
They  would  keep  them  on  deck  2  days  at  a  stretch. 

Q.  How  many  efficient  seamen  on  that  vessel? — ^A.  On  this  one  there  would  be 
7,  counting  the  captain. 

Q.  How  many  should  there  be? — A.  There  should  be  at  least  14;  and  that  is  a 
conservative  estimate. 

The  steamer  Bepvblic  of  the  Republic  Iron  Works  has  2  mates,  2  wheelsmen, 
2  watchmen,  1  deckhand  on  deck,  and  8  deckhands  on  coal  watch,  passing  coal. 
In  this  one  there  are  7  seamen.  Two  engineers,  1  oiler,  1  fireman,  each  holding 
the  boat  8  hours  on  and  3  off.  As  a  general  thing  they  work  6  on  and  6  off.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  th6  wheelsmen  and  watchmen. 

Q.  Is  that  the  custom  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  coastwise  trade? — A.  The  British 
commission  on  the  manning  of  vessels,  in  their  report  to  Parliament,  state  in  their 
report  that  it  is  an  utter  phvsical  impossibility  for  a  man  to  steer  a  vessel  as  she 
ought  to  be  steered  longer  than  2  hours  at  one  time. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  employment  of  English  sailors 
in  that  capacity  foria  longer  period  than  2  nours? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Q.  But  it  is  the  custom  in  the  merchant  marine? — A.  Just  the  custom.  There 
is  no  law. 

The  steamer  Maricopa,  of  the  Minnesota  Steamship  Company,  has  2  mates,  2 
wheelsmen,  2  watchmen,  no  deckhand  on  deck.  4  decldiands  on  coal  watch.  She 
has  done  away  even  with  the  1  deckhand  on  deck.  She  has  7  seamen,  and  ought 
to  have  14.    While  loading  thev  were  24  hours  on  deck. 

Tow  barge  Carrington,  of  the  Pittsburg  Steamship  Company:  Two  mates,  2 
wheelsmen,  8  deckhands  on  deck  and  1  deckhand  who  takes  the  fireman's  place; 

1  engineer  and  1  cook.  They  were  24  hours  on  deck  at  a  stretch  on  that  vessel. 
Tonnage  3,180  gross.    There  are  7  competent  seamen  on  her;  should  be  14. 

Steamer  Preaque  Isle:  Two  mates,  2  wheelsmen,  2  watchmen,  1  decldiand  on 
deck,  and  4  deckhands  passing  coal.  Tonnage  4,578  gross.  When  out  on  the  lake 
they  get  6  hours  on  and  6  off.    Competent  men  aboard  7;  there  should  be  14. 

Steamer  Onoko,  P.  J.  Minch  Company,  iron  steamer:  Two  mates,  2  wheelsmen, 

2  watchmen,  1  deckhand  on  deck,  and  2  coalpassers.  Tonnage  2,164  gross.  They 
work  24  hours  at  a  stretch  on  that  vessel.    Seven  competent  men;  should  be  14. 

Steamer  MasBochusetts,  J.  C.  Gilchrist  Transit  Company:  Two  mates,  2  wheels- 
men, 2  watchmen,  2  deckhands  on  coal  watch  with  no  deckhand  on  deck.  Ton- 
mure  M^^*    Seven  competent  men;  should  have  14. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  this  data,  Mr.  Penje? — ^A.  I  got  this  from  the  men  in  the 
different  places  all  around  the  lakes. 

Q.  Prom  the  officers  of  your  union? — A.  Members  of  the  organization,  in  con- 
junction with  officers. 

Q.  Some  of  them  aboard  these  vessels? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  sailing  right  in 
the  vessels.  The  8  men  that  got  this  testimony  are  in  Cleveland,  in  the  nabit 
of  sailing  in  these  vessels,  and  know  the  conditions  thoroughly.  The  statement  is 
siened  by  the  3  men. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  the  Commission's  attention  to  one  of  the  modem  tow  barges, 
the  Australia  of  the  Corrigan  fleet.  She  carries  1  mate,  1  cook,  2  wheelsmen,  8 
deckhands.  There  are  only  4  competent  men  aboard  that  vessel— competent 
seamen.  That  is  8  less  than  a  barge  of  a  little  over  600  tonnage  should  have, 
and  she  is  8,467  tonnage.    This  is  a  modem  tow  barge,  one  of  the  latest  out. 

Here  is  the  steamer  Northwest,  one  of  the  fancy  passenger  steamers — one  of  the 
finest  on  the  Lakes.  The  Northwest  and  Northland  run  between  Buffalo  and 
Superior  for  8  or  4  months  in  the  summer  season,  carrying  passengers.  This 
boat  is  allowed  to  carry  300  or  400  passengers — 400  or  less.  She  has  8  mates,  1 
captain,  12  seamen — what  they  call  seamen.  Last  year  they  paid  $85  a  month, 
and  the  year  before  they  paid  $25.  That  is  |5  more  than  the  deckhands  get. 
They  are  not  competent  men.  They  are  called  seamen,  and  they  put  a  uniform 
on  them  so  that  a  passenger  does  not  know  the  difference.  They  look  like  seamen 
with  the  blue  unimrm,  but  on  account  of  the  low  wages  and  the  failure  to  dis- 
criminate at  all,  one-half  of  them  are  not  seamen  and  could  not  save  themselves, 
let  alone  saving  a  passenger  in  time  of  distress.  That  is  a  well-known  fact.  She 
carries  12  of  these  men.  There  are  also  1  boatswain,  1  boatswain*s  mate,  1  car- 
penter, 4  quartermasters,  and  2  lookout  men.  All  told ,  there  are  26  supposed- to-be 
seamen  aboard  of  her.    That  number  is  too  small  for  vessels  of  that  class  if  they 
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were  all  competent  men,  bnt  half  of  the  so-called  seamen  not  being  seamen  at  all, 
the  force  is  entirely  inadequate. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  disasters  on  the  lakes  being  attributable  to 
overloading  and  undermanning.  Have  you  any  data  in  regard  to  the  wrecks  or 
disasters  on  the  lakes  for  any  recent  period — a  period  of  a  year  or  so? — A.  I  believe 
there  were  110  last  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  compilation  of  facts  as  to  the  causes  of  these  wrecks? — A. 
The  causes  are  so  very  hard  to  obtain,  because  as  a  rule  they  are  insurance  cases, 
and  the  men  are  either  controlled  by  the  vessel  owners  or  the  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  there  can  be  nothing  got  out  of  them  as  to  the  real  facts.  It  is  only  in 
very  extraordinary  cases  where  the  evidence  really  gets  to  the  public.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  lawsuit  they  may  get  at  it;  but  it  drags  along  for  years,  until  the  case  gets 
out  of  the  mind  of  the  public. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  majority  of  them  were  disasters  that  would  occur,  perhaps,  no 
matter  how  efi&ciently  a  vessel  were  manned. — A.  No;  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
disasters  last  year  were  collisions  in  the  Detroit  River. 

Q.  Caused  by  bad  steering? — ^A.  By  steering  in  some  instances,  no  doubt;  and  also 
by  going  too  fast,  notwithstanding  there  are  rules  regulating  the  speed,  and  by 
wheel  chains  breaking,  steering  gear  getting  disabled,  etc.  But  with  a  sufficient 
crew  aboard  most  accidents  could  be  avoided.  A  steamer  in  the  Detroit  River 
should  have  2  men  standing  at  the  hand  steering  gear  all  the  time,  so  as  to  be 
ready  in  case  the  steam  gearing  gave  out  to  steer  the  vessel  properly;  but  on 
account  of  the  smallness  ox  the  crew  it  is  impossible  to  spare  2  men  for  that  pur- 
pose, because  they  have  only  1  steersman  on  deck  and  he  is  steering  with  the 
steam  stearing  gear.  I  think  some  vessels  have  a  provision  to  shift  quickly  from 
the  steam  to  the  hand  stearing  gear,  but  it  takes  too  long,  and  the  river  being  so 
narrow— only  80  f  eet.v^de  in  some  places — and  with  vessels  passing  each  other  all 
the  time,  it  can  not  be  avoided  unless  there  are  2  men  standing  at  the  hand  steer- 
ing gear  all  the  time;  but,  of  course,  they  have  not  crew  enough  for  that. 

There  were  running  out  of  Chicago  during  the  winter  2  lines  of  passenger 
steamers,  the  Gkx)drich  Line  and  the  fierry  Line.  On  the  Berry  Line  on  the  City 
of  Vermont  they  pay  their  wheelmen  in  the  winter  time  $20  per  month;  their 
watchmen  they  pay  $10  per  month.  They  carry  i>assenger8  cJl  winter.  They 
carry  2  mates,  2  wheelmen,  2  watchmen,  and  they  pav  the  wheelmen  $20  and  the 
watchmen  $10  a  month.  Of  coui-se  it  is  winter  time,  but  the  idea  of  getting  com- 
petent men  for  that  wage,  men  that  can  be  relied  on,  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  summer  time  the  boats  carry  2  wheelmen  and  2  watchmen,  and  the 
wheelmen  get  $30  and  the  watchmen  $25.  They  carry  2  lookout  men,  at  $25,  and 
5  so-called  sailors,  at  $30  per  month. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  vou  to  say  most  of  these  men  are 
single  men? — A.  They  have  of  necessity  to  be  single,  because  they  do  not  get 
wages  enough  to  keep  a  wife  and  family  on.  If  they  sailed  skll  the  year  roimd 
there  might  oe  a  possibility  for  them  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  the  season  is 
only  7  or  8  montli  long  and  they  could  not  keep  a  wife  and  family. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  among  them  there  are  any  who  can  save  anything 
out  of  those  meager  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  men  who  save  money  out  of  those 
wages  even,  by  being  economical,  of  course,  and  trying  to  get  something  else  to 
do  immediately  in  vacation  seasons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  been  a  sailor  on  the  ocean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  with  regard  to  wages  and  hours  and 
other  discipline  on  the  ocean  as  well  as  on  the  lakes? — ^A.  Yes.  I  commenced  to 
sail,  when  1  was  15  years  old,  in  the  small  German  vessels,  and  sailed  there  until 
I  got  to  be  an  ordinary  seaman,  when,  through  my  apprenticeship,  I  shipped  in 
an  English  vessel.  I  made  one  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  West  Coast  and 
back,  and  got  an  able  seaman's  discharge  and  got  promoted.  I  had  sailed  then  8 
years  altogether. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  the  condition  with  respect  to  wages,  discipline, 
hours,  etc.,  of  the  American  seamen  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  ocean? — A.  The  con- 
ditions in  the  coastwise  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast  I  presume  you  want.  The 
men  generally  get  watch  and  watch,  and  there  are  none  but  competent  men  in 
that  trade.  In  the  vessels  in  which  I  was  employed  I  never  saw  them  try  to  ship 
incompetent  men.  They  would  not  have  them  in  those  vessels.  If  an  incompe- 
tent man  happened  to  ship,  they  would  find  it  out  and  he  would  have  to  leave 
immediately. 

Q.  What  about  wages? — A.  The  wages  were  generally  what  the  shipping  master 
made  them.  The  seamen  were  not  organized  when  I  was  sailing  there,  and  of 
course  had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

Q.  How  did  their  wages  compare  with  the  wages  on  the  lakes  at  that  time? — 
A.  The  poorest  wages  on  the  coast  at  that  time  were  $20  a  month 
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Q.  What  were  they  on  the  lakeB?— -A.  Of  course,  at  that  time  they  were  a  great 
(iesi  better. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  wages  in  the  coastwise  trade  at  the  present  time? — A.  On 
the  Pacific  coast,  $45;  on  the  Atlantic,  from  $25  to  $85  a  month. 

O.  What  is  the  highest  on  the  lakes?— A.  For  sailors,  that  is  the  deck  hand,  the 
highest  is  $35  a  month  on  the  passenger  boats. 

Q.  As  against  $45  on  the  Pacific?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  opinion  as  to  the  relative  condition  of  the  seamen  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  and  those  on  the  lakes  at  the  present  time? — A.  The  condition  of  the 
seamen  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  far  better. 

Q.  Why  is  that  so? — A.  Because  they  are  not  worked  so  manv  hours,  as  I  have 
told  you  in  my  testimony,  dO  hours  at  a  stretch.  They  do  not  ask  a  man  to  do  that 
on  the  coast.  The  men  would  probably  not  do  it  if  they  were  asked.  They  are 
seamen  and  these  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.).  On  the  coast  the  loading  is  done  by  longshoremen?— A. 
Principally. 

Q.  And  the  seamen  simply  sail  the  vessel  and  do  not  take  any  pail  in  the  load- 
ing and  unloading? — A.  As  a  i-ule,  they  do  not.  There  are  exceptional  cases 
where  they  assist;  1  have  done  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  are  sailors  provided  as  to  rations?— A.  Very 
poorly.  On  these  line  boat-s,  7  cents  a  meal  is  allowed.  That  is,  for  all  hands 
aboard  the  boat.  They  make  a  contract  with  a  supply  agent,  not  a  grocer  or 
butcher,  but  a  sort  of  middle  man  between  the  grocer  and  butcher  and  other 
stores,  and  he  supplies  the  vessels  at  7  cents  a  meal.  He  puts  just  enough  aboard 
a  vessel  to  make  the  week's  trip.  They  know  the  schedule — how  long  it  takes  the 
vessel  to  make  the  trip.  But  if  a  vessel  happens  to  run  up  against  bad  weather 
and  is  two  days  overdue,  everybody  goes  hungry.  The  wheelsmen  and  watch- 
men, who  are  petty  officers,  are  treated  somewhat  better  than  the  deck  hands; 
but  of  course,  paying:  7  cents  a  meal,  they  can  not  expect  the  very  best  fare. 

Q.  What  does  the  fare  consist  of? — ^A.  General  every-day  fare — nothing  esx)ecial; 
just  every-day  grub — meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  ana  cofifee  or  t«a. 

Q.  Do  they  sit  down  to  the  table  or  does  each  one  go  and  get  what  he  wants? — 
A.  In  reeard  ^o  the  deck  hands,  the  food  is  put  in  a  bowl  and  handed  to  them, 
and  the  first  come  is  the  first  served,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  That  is,  for  the  lakes? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  is  it  for  the  coastwise  trade — any  better? — A.  The  coastwise  trade  in 
that  respect  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  lakes.  The  crews,  of  course,  eat  in  the 
forecastle.  The  food  in  a  good  manv  instances  is  not  any  too  good,  but  there  is  a 
law  now  that  provides  for  so  much  food  for  the  men. 

Q.  Is  that  law  complied  with? — A.  No;  it  is  not  generally  complied  with.  It  is 
not  generally  enforced.  It  is  a  new  law,  and,  of  course,  having  the  law  on  the 
statute  books  does  not  put  it  in  operation,  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  men  being 
somewhat  kept  down  anyway,  they  very  often  fail  to  assert  their  rights.  If  they 
do  assert  them,  they  are  regarded  as  kickers,  and  so,  as  a  general  thing,  the  sailor 
in  that  respect  gets  the  worst  of  it. 

The  law  is  easily  evaded? — ^A.  Yes. 
How  many  meals  are  served? — ^A.  Three  meals  a  day. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  something  about  the  accommodations  or  the 
facilities  for  the  deck  hands,  officers,  firemen,  etc.? — ^A.  The  accommodations  for 
the  deck  hands  are  of  the  very  poorest,  and,  of  course,  as  they  are  not  self -asserting, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  surroundings  are  bad.  Those  pick-ups  that  they  get, 
they  are  not  clean  themselves,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  place  clean. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  effort  to  keep  the  place  clean;  in  fact,  if  they  were  to  keep 
clean,  they  would  not  have  time  for  passing  coal  6  hours  and  then  get  6  hours  oft; 
a  man  does  not  feel  like  scrubbing  up  very  much  after  such  service.  Their  quar- 
ters are  of  the  worst  kind:  their  condition  is  horrible  from  all  view  points. 

Q.  Is  the  law  complied  with  in  regard  to  space  which  shall  be  allowed  to  each 
sailor? — ^A.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  on  new  vessels.  On  some  of  the  older  vessels 
they  have  not  the  required  space,  and  there  is  no  complaint  made  about  it,  but  in 
the  newer  c\s^  of  vessels  they  have  space  enough.  Modem  vessels  have  very 
nice  rooms  for  quaitermasters,  watchmen,  and  officers — splendid,  some  of  them; 
but  deck  hands'  quarters  and  the  firemen's  quarters,  too,  are  away  down  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessels  and  are  anything  but  what  can  be  desired. 

Q.  Are  the  deck  hands  and  other  men  aboard  vessels  generally  well  informed 
as  to  what  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law  in  regard  to  space,  etc.? — A.  Yes; 
they  are  generally  well  informed  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  the  accommodations  are  poor.  What  does  the 
boat  provide  in  the  way  of  bed  clothing  to  keep  the  sailor  comfortable? — A.  It 
furnishes  mattresses  and  cotton  or  calico  quilts,  but  on  account  of  the  crowds 
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they  carry  in  those  large  steamers,  the  deck  hands'  places  get  so  they  are  not  fit 
for  a  human  being  to  stay  in.  The  competition,  they  claim,  is  responsible  for 
that,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  sailors*  wages  aboard  of  those  large  carriers  is  one 
of  the  very  smallest  items  there  is  in  the  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  provides  the  bedding  in  the  coastwise  trade? — 
A.  The  sailor  provides  it  himself. 

Q.  In  that  respect,  then,  the  sailors  on  the  Lakes  have  an  advantage  over  those 
in  the  coastwise  trade? — A.  They  have  an  advantage;  yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Are  the  quarters  of  the  deck  hands  on  the  Lakes  infested 
with  vermin? — A.  They  are,  as  a  general  thing. 

S.  How  is  it  with  the  coastv^se  trade?— A.  They  are  clean. 
.  Yon  have  no  boat  inspection  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  respect  to  cleanli- 
ness?—A.  No;  merely  a  different  class  of  men.    As  a  general  thing,  a  thorough 
seaman  keeps  himself  clean  anyway.    Yes;  there  is  not  a  deck  hands'  quarter  on 
any  boat  on  the  chain  of  lakes  that  is  not  full  of  vermin. 

Q.  Has  the  dismantling  of  the  regular  schooners  on  the  Lakes  into  barges  caused 
a  deterioration  of  the  character  of  seamen? — A.  No,  it  has  not;  not  that.  There 
are  lots  of  those  barges  that  still  seem  to  cany  4  competent  seamen,  as  they  always 
did. 

Q.  Nominally  they  did? — A,  Well,  they  did  practically,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  not  all  the  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  square  rigged? — 
A.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few  left.  Now  they  are  square  rigged  on  the  foremast, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  five  or  six  masted  schooners  on  the  Lakes? — A,  No;  only  three- 
masted  schooners. 

Q.  That  is  the  largest? — A.  Yes.  They  had  a  four-masted  schooner,  but  she  is 
a  barge  now. 

Q.  Are  there  any  power  arrangements  for  hoisting  sail? — A.  Yes;  the  majority 
of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  carry  what  is  known  as  the  **  donkey,"  a  small  engine 
for  hoisting  anchor,  sail,  and  flush-down  pump. 

Q.  Are  there  any  electric  or  other  helps  in  steering  by  power? — A.  Yes.  There 
is  the  modem  barge  that  has  steam-steering  gear,  and  some  of  them  have  an  elec- 
tric motor,  too,  and  furnish  their  own  electric  light,  but  the  number  is  small. 

Q.  When  power  is  furnished  for  hoisting  sail  and  for  steering,  and  also  for 
hoisting  cargo,  is  it  necessary  to  have  so  manv  deck  hands  as  it  was  before  power 
was  supplied?~A.  There  might  be  a  little  reduction  made  for  steam  power  in  the 
shape  of  a  *•  donkey  "  aboard  a  vessel,  shipi)ed  on  some  of  the  very  modem  vessels, 
but  I  have  been  in  vessels  where  they  have  had  steam  **  donkeys,"  and  just  about 
the  time  it  came  freezing  weather  something  hapx>ened  to  the  '^donkey,"  and  if 
there  had  not  been  a  sufiocient  crew  aboard  then  it  would  have  been  just  as  bad, 
although  on  the  modem  vessels  they  have  other  arrangements,  so  that  now  it  is 
more  perfect,  in  that  they  keep  steam  on  the  '*  donkey  "  in  good  shape,  and  I  think 
some  little  allowance  might  be  made  as  regards  the  number  of  the  crew;  but 
when  there  is  a  barge,  a  boat  of  3,000  tons  register,  and  ¥dth  only  4  competent 
seamen — I  believe  there  is  one  of  3,000  tons — that  is  too  small  a  crew  altogether. 

Q.  As  to  the  sleeping  accommodations — are  separate  rooms  furnished  for  the 
sailors  and  the  deck  hands?— A.  The  deck  hand  is  the  sailor.  The  deck  hand  does 
not  sleep  with  the  petty  officer  and  watchmen  and  wheelsmen.  The  watchmen 
and  wheelsmen  have  a  room  by  themselves. 

Q.  How  many  usually  occupy  a  room? — A.  In  most  cases  the  wheelsmen  have  a 
room  by  themselves,  and  the  watchmen  and  the  deck  hands  have  one  room  by 
themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  how  many  will  be  in  that  room,  as  a  rule?— A.  There  could  not  be 
very  many;  on  most  of  those  vessels  there  would  be  one  there  at  a  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  those  rooms  can  not  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  and  com- 
fortable condition  and  free  from  vermin? — A.  It  is  not  possible  with  the  grade  of 
men  they  carry,  with  the  wages  they  pay,  and  the  usage  they  give  the  men.  A 
self-respecting  man  they  could  not  keep  there;  he  would  not  stay.  One  thing 
they  have  to  do  is  to  keep  those  men,  and  if  the  boat  is  clean  one  trip  it  would  be 
in  bad  condition  the  very  next  passage. 

Q.  If  those  rooms  and  beds  were  kept  clean  would  the  boats  be  able  to  attract 
a  better  class  of  men? — A.  Not  by  keeping  them  clean  alone;  they  would  have  to 
give  them  reasonable  hours;  then  the  keeping  of  the  rooms  clean  might  have 
some  effect — in  fact  I  know  it  would  have  an  effect. 

Q.  Don't  the  masters  of  those  vessels  inspect  the  quarters  of  the  sailors  or  deck 
hands? — A.  Yes;  but  then  the  master  knows  it  is  a  hopeless  case,  just  as  I  am 
stating.  He  knows  also  how  long  the  deck  hand  has  worked,  and  he  knows  how 
long  he  has  staged  on  the  vessel,  and  he  knows  in  most  cases  it  is  just  one  passage; 
and  he  knows  if  he  cleans  it  up  that  passage  the  next  fellow  he  gets  will  omy  leave 
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it  in  as  bad  shape  again.    So,  of  oonrse,  they  do  as  well  as  could  be  expected.    It 
is  not  the  master's  fault  that  he  has  got  so  short  a  crew. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  your  opinion  that  an  improvement  in  the  quarters  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  employment  of  a  better  class  of  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

That  will  depend  upon  better  wages  and  hours? — A.  Beagonable  hours. 
Do  the  complaints  which  you  have  made  in  regard  to  badness  of  quarters 
and  food,  lowness  of  wages,  and  undermanning  apply  to  the  vessels  owned  by  the 
steel  companies  and  other  large  corx)orations  doing  their  own  transportation,  or 
are  they  cniefly  made  against  common  carriers? — A.  They  are  made  against  every 
steamer  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Is  that  condition  improving  or  getting  worse? — A. 
There  is  no  chance  for  it  to  improve. 

Q.  Not  much  chance  to  get  worse? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebxnbdt.)  Don't  they  improve  when  they  go  into  structural  iron- 
work and  bargework? — ^A.  The  man  who  is  sailing  now  doesn't  go  there.  He  is 
not  the  kind  of  man  that  will  do  for  that  work.  You  see  structuraJ  ironwork 
takes  a  calculating,  nervy,  cool-headed  sort  of  a  man  like  the  old-time  sailor  used 
to  be. 

Q.  A  large  prox)ortion  engaged  in  that  work  are  men  who  have  followed  the 
sea,  are  thev  not? — A.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  I  believe:  very  nearly  that. 

<^.  And  the  grip  men  on  the  cars? — ^A.  Quite  a  number  of  those  are  sailors,  some 
pohce  officers.  Thev  enter  into  all  trades,  but  principally  that  of  building  bridges 
and  doing  structural  ironwork. 

Q.  It  is  the  man  who  went  to  sea  in  the  sailing  vessels  particularly  who  becomes 
qualified  for  that  sort  of  work,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  the  life  of  a  sailor  aboard  sail- 
ing vessels  trains  a  man  to  all  practical  work,  gives  him  a  steady  nerve.  If  he 
can't  acquire  that  he  won't  become  a  good  seaman  even,  and  a  man  staying  any 
length  of  time  gets  well  qualified  to  do  work  of  that  kind — work  where  a  man  has 
to  think  and  work  at  the  same  time,  and  who  changes  from  one  condition  to 
another  quickly. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  a  continuance  of  like  conditions  that  you  have 
now,  will  it  be  necessary  to  recruit  the  seamen  of  the  Lakes  from  immigrants? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  With  all  the  foreigners  engaged  on  the  Lakes  there  now,  how  are  you  going 
to,  under  the  present  conditions,  ever  give  employment  to  Americans  in  your 
service? — ^A.  I  do  not  say  there  are  so  many  foreigners  employed  now;  it  was  10 
years  ago  I  sx)oke  of. 

Q.  Wnat  is  the  proportion  of  foreigners  now? — ^A.  It  is  two-thirds. 

Q.  Under  the  present  conditions  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  condi- 
tions will  you  not  be  forced  to  recruit  and  bring  the  new  men  from  immigrants; 
would  not  you  be  forced  to  go  into  the  lowest  class  of  foreign  immigration  to  get 
your  recruits  on  the  Lakes?— ^A.  I  presume  so;  but  if  the  conditions  are  changed, 
and  I  think  they  will  be  changed,  for  I  can  not  think  that  we  can  continue  the 
way  we  are,  the  youn^  Americans  will  only  be  too  glad  and  willing  to  go  to  sea  and 
remain  there,  providing  the  conditions  are  so  he  can  support  a  wife  and  family 
and  have  reasonable  treatment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  did  say  that  60  per  cent  of  those  employed  on  the 
lakes  were  Swedes  and  Scandinavians,  I  believe.  Now,  you  say  you  meant  that 
statement  for  10  years  ago.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  Scandinavians  or 
Swedes  are  at  work  on  the  lakes  now? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  the  exact  percent- 
age, but  the  Canadians  are  in  the  majority  now.  Then  comes  the  Scandinavians, 
then  the  Americans.  Now,  the  percentage  would  be,  I  presume,  about  85  per 
cent. 

Q.  fBv  Mr.  CLikRKE.)  When  you  sav  Canadian  does  that  ordinarily  mean 
Frencn  Canadian? — A.  No;  I  mean  men  bom  in  Canada  of  Scotch,  or  English,  or 
any  other  parentage. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  Scandinavians  coming  in  all  the  while  to  work  on 
the  lakes? — A.  They  do  not  come  any  more,  hardlv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  rather  go  to  farming,  don't  they?— A.  Yes; 
they  would  go  at  almost  anything  else  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  ii»  the  wage  of  the  American  seaman  com- 
pared with  the  German  seaman? — ^A.  Taking  the  deck  hand,  that  is  the  seaman, 
the  Q^rman  seaman's  wages  are  better;  his  wages  are  better.  They  buy  four  or 
five  times  as  much,  and  his  treatment  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  these  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  lake  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  My  question  referred  to  the  ocean. — A.  Take  it 
right  through,  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Which  would  you  rather  be,  an  able  seaman  on  a 
Gterman  vessel  or  a  deck  hand  on  the  lakes?— A.  A  German  sailor. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  While  yon  were  learning  yonr  trade  were  yon  on 
the  ocean  at  any  time? — A.  Yes;  all  the  time. 

Q.  Was  that  while  you  were  in  the  Gherman  service? — ^A.  In  the  German  and 
English  service,  both. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  in  pay  compared  with  the  German  service  and  the 
English  service? — A.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  German  and  English 
service,  bnt  it  is  made  np  in  the  buying  power  of  the  money  of  Germany  and 
England. 

Q.  Which  gets  the  largest  wages? — ^A.  The.  English  sailor;  that  is,  the  man 
sailing  out  of  England,  but  if  both  of  them  sail  out  of  some  other  foreign  port 
the  wages  would  be  equal.  In  the  case  of  an  Englishman  sailing  out  of  a  German 
port  along  with  a  German,  the  two  would  get  the  same  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  State  what  the  wages  are,  if  you  please,  or  were  at  that 
time. — ^A.  At  the  time  I  shipped  out  of  Hamburg  it  was  £2  10s.  a  month  as  an 
ordinary  seaman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Reducing  that  to  American  money,  how  much  is 
it?— A.  That  is  $12.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  At  that  time  can  you  give  the  ordinary  wages  on  the 
English  vessel? — A.  I  got  the  same  wages.  It  was  in  the  winter  time,  and  there 
was  not  much  difference  at  that  time.  We  went  to  England,  and  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  I  went  out  on  the  same  vessel  again  for  the  same  wages.  Our  wages 
in  England  and  Germany  at  that  time  were  equal.  As  a  general  thing  there  is  a 
difference  of  Ss.  or  $1. 

What  year  was  that,  may  I  ask? — A.  This  was  in  1881. 
Nineteen  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

^  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  there  has  been  anv  raise  in  the  rate  of 
wages  from  that  time  to  the  present? — A.  There  is  a  little  raise  from  that  in 
England  now,  if  I  understand. 

Q.  About  £3  now  in  England  at  the -present  time? — A.  No;  an  able  seaman*s 
wages  at  that  time  was  £3. 

You  were  speaking  of  the  ordinary  seaman  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes. 
You  said  £2  10s.?— A.  Yes. 

You  said  there  was  about  5s.  addition;  it  was  £3  then? — ^A.  Yes;  about 
£3  now  for  an  ordinary  seaman  oiit  of  England. 

Q.  That  is  about  $15  as  against  $25  in  the  coast  trade  here  in  America,  is  it? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  for  ordinary  seamen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  the  wages  of  the  American  coastwise  trade 
compare  with  the  wages  of  the  English  seaman? — A.  Well,  of  course,  they  are 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Please  state  the  conditions  between  wages  paid  in 
deep-water  traflRc  in  the  coastwise  traffic  in  Europe  and  the  same  in  America. — 
A.  At  present  I  believe  the  wages  in  England  are  £4. 

Q.  For  ordinary  able  seaman? — A.  Able  seaman;  that  is  $20.  Now,  wages  on 
the  coast  here  are  $25,  an  addition  of  about  $5.  In  the  foreign  trade  the  Ameri- 
can wages — that  is  to  say,  out  of  New  York,  of  course — ^it  holds  ^ood  just  the  same 
with  the  English  vessel  and  the  American  vessel  lying  alongside  of  each  other. 
Both  pay  the  same  wages,  pay  the  wages  of  New  York;  but  a  vessel  going  on  a 
foreign  voyage  from  England  and  a  vessel  going  on  a  foreign  voyage  from  New 
York,  there  you  would  draw  a  comparison.  But  I  am  really  not  posted  just  now 
as  to  wages  paid  in  deep  water  on  the  Atlantic  coast  here,  but  I  presxmie  it  is 
about  $18. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  for  a  vessel  in  foreign  trades  to  engage  a  crew  in  Europe 
for  the  round  trip,  and  thereby  fix  its  rate  of  wages  from  the  foreign  rate  of 
waives  and  not  from  the  New  York  rate  of  wages? — A.  That  is  correct. 

O.  Then  the  inference  would  be  in  that  case  that  the  wages  would  really  be  a 
little  lower  than  if  paid  at  the  rate  of  New  York  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  a  little  lower — 
a  little  difference. 

Q.  As  to  rules  and  regulations  covering  the  conduct  of  vessels  in  foreigpi  trade, 
they  are  about  the  same  with  foreign  vessels  and  American  vessels?  I  refer 
especially  to  the  space  given  to  each  man,  and  the  food  and  the  general  conduct 
of  the  vessel. — A.  The  foreign  rules  in  that  respect,  I  believe,  compare  favorably 
with  the  laws  in  the  United  States  a.j  to  food.  There  are  countries  which  provide 
for  men  somewhat  better  than  the  United  States  do.  I  know  the  laws  of  Den 
mark,  Germany,  and  Holland  are  better  in  regard  to  food  than  are  the  United 
States  laws.    But  I  am  not  very  well  informed  on  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Better  than  the  law  of  1898?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
I  think  an  improvement  on  that  even. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  experience  on  the  ocean? — 
A.  About  12  or  13  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  16,  1901, 

TESTIMOKT  OF  DANIEL  H.  HATVE, 

General  Solicitor  of  the  Mei^chants  and  Miners*  Transjfwj'tation  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips,  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Hayne  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  he 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  us  your  full  name  and  your  post-office 
address? — A.  Daniel  H.  Hayne,  214  East  German  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Q.  You  may  also  give  us  your  occupation. — A.  My  occupation  is  General  Solic- 
itor of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  transportation  by  water? — A.  Since 
18»1. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  our  topical  plan  of  inquiry? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  some  general  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  before  you 
are  examined  specifically? — A.  Yes.  I  suppose  I  should  start  with  a  statement 
concerning  the  line  that  I  represent.  The  Merchants  and  Miners*  Transportation 
Company  was  incorporated  oy  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  on  Auril  24, 
1852.  The  early  history  of  the  line  was  one  of  some  discouragement,  but  on 
December  28,  1834,  the  first  trip  was  mitQe  from  Boston  to  Baltimore.  Later  on, 
in  1867,  the  comx)any  commenced  to  run  steamers  from  Boston  to  Norfolk  and 
thence  to  Baltimore,  returning  from  Baltimore,  via  Norfolk,  to  Boston.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  the  line  from  Providence  to  Baltimore  was  started,  but  only  ran  a  short 
time.  In  1873  the  Providence  Line  was  a^in  established,  this  time  to  ply  between 
Providence.  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore.  The  Baltimore-Savannah  Line  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  in  January,  1876, 
and  the  Philadelphia-Savannah  Line  was  inaugurated  by  the  company  in  October, 
1900.  You  mil  thus  see  there  are  4  lines  operated  by  the  company  known  as  the 
Baltimore  and  Boston  Line,  the  Baltimore  and  Providence  Line,  the  Baltimore 
and  Savannah  Line,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Savannah  Line.  The  first  has  4 
sailings  weekly,  the  second  has  3  sailings  weekly,  the  third  has  3  sailings  weekly, 
and  the  fourth,  a  sailing  every  5  days.  In  order  to  maintain  this  schedule,  there 
are  15  steamers.  They  have  a  net  tonnage  of  23,868  tons  and  a  gross  tonnage  of 
38,553  tons.  These  steamers  ply  between  Boston,  Providence,  Norfolk,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and  Savannah,  as  terminals. 

Now,  as  to  the  classes,  manner,  and  terms  of  employment,  I  would  state  that, 

Senerally  speaking,  all  men  on  shipboard  are  considered  seamen.  There  isa  sub- 
ivision  Into  officers  and  crew;  or  probably  the  classification  that  would  be  most 
helpful  to  you  would  be  that  of  masters,  mates,  quartei-masters,  boatswains,  sea- 
men, engineers,  oilers,  water  tenders,  firemen,  coal  passers,  stewards,  steward- 
esses, cooks,  messmen,  pantrymen,  and  waiters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  those  lines?— A, 
On  shipboard  there  would  be  about  552  for  the  15  ships  now  running.  As  to  the 
manner  of  employment,  the  coastwise  trade  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
coastwise  seamen  are  so  favorable  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  our  employing 
agents  to  secure  help.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  individual  agreement  between 
the  applicants  and  the  officer  employing  the  help.  The  terms  of  employment  are 
controlled  by  what  are  known  as  **  shipping  articles,*'  prescribed  by  law,  in  which 
the  contract  of  employment  is  clearly  expressed.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  shipping 
articles  and  can  present  it  to  the  commission  if  you  choose  to  see  it. 

Q.  In  a  generjfl  way  this  shipping  article  is  a  contract  between  your  company 
and  the  man  employed? — A.  With  evei-y  man  on  shipboard.  It  is  prescribed  by 
law,  and  is  in  writing.  The  contract  is  read  over  to  the  men  when  they  sign,  and 
copies  of  it  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  shipboard  in  order  that  they 
may  become  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  sailors  prefer  shipping  on  your  boats  to  the  general  line  of  coast- 
wise trade — that  is,  on  sailing  vessels? — A.  No,  I  did  not  make  the  statement  so 
broad  as  that  they  preferred  our  vessels;  but  from  the  fact  that  there  are  contin- 
ued applications  for  employment  on  the  coastwise  vessels,  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  the  sailing  vessels  and  tramp  steamers  find  it  necessary  to  have  agents 
to  secure  their  help,  it  would  seem  that  the  conditions  of  coastwise  liners  must 
certainly  be  more  favorable. 

As  regards  the  treatment  and  provision  for  comfort  and  health  on  shipboard, 
the  sailors  or  seamen  of  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  are 
treated  precisely  like  other  employees.  Under  the  broad-minded  and  liberal  pol- 
icy of  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Michael  Jenkins,  there  is  a  x)ersonal 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  company  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  its  men. 
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Q.  Yon  have  no  control  of  or  arrangements  for  the  men  when  they  are  on  shore, 
I  suppose,  but  only  when  they  are  on  the  vessels? — A.  May  I  ask  further  enlight- 
enment as  to  that  question?    In  what  way?    What  sort  of  control? 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  do  you  employ  these  men  by  the  month  or  the  year? — A. 
By  the  month;  but  I  mi^ht  digress  here  and  perhaps  answer  your  question  fully 
by  stating  that  the  shipping  articles  provide  that  they  are  engaged  for  the  voyage 
on  which  the  vessel  leaves  at  the  time  of  their  first  signing.  They  are  engaged  by 
the  month  and  paid  by  the  month.  They  have  th e  right  under  our  shipping  articles 
to  leave  at  any  port.  The  company  early  realized  that  in  order  to  get  the  ver^-- 
best  service  out  of  its  men  they  should  be  treated  as  men.  We  rather  anticipated 
the  laws  in  that  respect,  and  our  shipping  articles  have  always  provided  tliat  the 
sailor  may  leave  at  the  next  port  at  wmch  the  steamer  touches — providing  he 
leaves  immediately  after  the  snip  is  docked.  If  he  continues  in  the  employment 
after  arriving  and  until  the  ship  is  about  to  leave,  we  would  have  epreat  difficulty  in 
securing  anew  crew ,  and  in  such  event  the  contract  prov  ides  that  he  * '  has  shipped  * 
for  the  next  voyage.  That  provision  was  made  in  order  to  protect  the  company 
and  to  protect  the  seamen.  The  seamen  have  a  right  to  leave  and  the  company 
has  the  right  of  dismissal  at  the  ports. 

Q.  Would  not  that  provision  be  liable  to  cause  you  serious  trouble?  Suppose 
half  your  crew  should  leave  you  at  Savannah,  how  would  you  get  enough  tramed 
men  to  take  their  places  to  get  back  with? — A.  If  such  conditions  existed,  they 
would  cause  great  embarrassment,  but  we  find  the  crews  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
ships  on  whicn  thev  are  employed.  We  have  never  had  an  instance  such  as  you 
suggest.  If  we  had  such  an  occurrence,  we  might  endeavor  to  have  some  change 
made  in  the  law  to  provide  against  it,  but  at  the  present  time  the  law  provides 
for  that  feature,  ana  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  or  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States? — A.  Generallv  speaking,  I  believe  they  are  in 
advance  of  the  navigation  laws  of  some  of  the  other  countries.  There  are,  of 
course,  in  the  nature  of  things  some  little  difficulties  that  are  experienced,  but 
they  are  not  of  great  moment.  I  might  mention,  for  instance,  that  the  coastwise 
companies  are  oDliged  to  put  in  their  shipping  articles  a  scale  of  provisions,  under 
the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  based  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  question  among  the  lines  whether  they  are 
obliged  to  give  identically  that  fare,  or  whether  they  should  give  the  fare  they 
formerly  gave:  because  you  realize  that  in  i-unning  a  large  passenger  line  there 
are  large  supplies  put  on  board  that  are  not  consumed  by  the  passengers  and  which 
can  be  served  to  the  sailors.  Thus  the  sailors'  fare  is  very  much  better  than  the 
fare  prescribed  by  law,  which  law,  as  I  understand  it,  was  directed  toward  for- 
eign vessels  and  individual  captains;  but  these  are  not  conditions  that  are  caus- 
ing any  friction  whatever. 

I  might  say  further,  speaking  from  the  owner's  stand]^oint,  that  I  have  never 
found  any  law  that  would  give  the  United  States  courts  jurisdiction  over  larceny 
committed  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State.  There  is  a  law  touching  embezzle- 
ment and  damage  of  freight  and  cargo,  but  the  law  affecting  larceny  only  seems  to 
apply  to  the  hign  seas  and  to  territory  over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  In  other  words,  the  larceny  law  has  not  been  made  applicable  to 
all  navigable  waters.  The  owners  experience  great  difficulty  in  prosecuting  lar- 
ceny on  shipboard,  for  the  reason  that  the  various  State  laws  conflict,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  locate  precisely  the  ^itus  of  the  crime.  With  that  condition 
confronting  them  they  are  unable  to  feel  perfectly  safe  in  applying  to  any  State 
c^urt,  because  they  are  often  unable  to  positively  prove  exactly  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  if  the  proof  should  show  that  it  was  committed  out  of  the 
State,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  jurisdiction  and  probably  a  suit  for  unlawful 
impiisonment,  with  other  attending  difficulties.  The  only  remedy  that  we  have 
found  has  been  to  invoke  a  law  which  states  that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  to 
embezzle  from  or  to  damage  ship,  cargo,  and  stores.  We  think  that  pi-obably 
this  law  might  be  elastic  enough  to  cover  the  offense  of  larceny,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  doubt.  Certainly  larceny  is  not  embezzlement,  but  there  would  be 
loss  and  damage  to  the  cargo  m  the  act  of  larceny.  We  feel  that  such  an  addition 
to  the  laws  as  might  specifically  prevent  larceny!  so  as  to  give  United  States  courts 
and  State  courts  concurrent  jurisdiction  when  the  act  is  committed  within  a  State, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  lines,  and  would  be  directly  of  great 
benefit  to  the  employees  and  to  the  shipping  community. 

The  acts  now  relating  to  this  point  are  as  follows: 

R.  S.  4596 :  Whenever  any  seaman  who  has  been  lawfully  engaged,  or  any  appren- 
tice to  the  sea  service,  commits  any  of  the  following  offenses,  he  shall  be  pun- 
ishable as  follows: 
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Eighth.  For  willfully  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzling,  or  willf nUy  damaging 
any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his  wa^esof  a  sum  equal  in  amount 
to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and,  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

R.  S.  5356:  Every  person  who,  unon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place,  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Unitea  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent 
to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Now,  as  to  discipline,  that  operates  on  shipboard  precisely  as  it  exists  on  land. 
The  discipline  starts  ususilly  with  a  mild  but  positive  admonition  to  the  offender .  If 
there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  offense,  the  policy  of  the  company  is  to  follow  it  up 
by  a  suspension;  and  further  offense  by  dismissal.  The  redress  of  grievances  is 
found  in  a  system  of  notices  to  the  sux)erior  officer  in  command,  and  if  the  griev- 
ance is  not  adjusted  satisfactorily  to  both  sides,  the  shipping  articles  provide  a 
method  whereby  there  can  be  an  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities  in  this  way 
[reading  from  shipping  articles! :  '*  Upon  the  commission  of  any  of  the  offenses 
enumerated  in  the  articles,  or  oi  any  breach  thereof,  if  it  should  be  contemplated 
to  raise  an  issue,  an  entry  thereof  should  be  made  in  the  log  book,  and  should  be 
si^ed  by  the  master  and  by  the  mate,  or  by  one  of  the  crew;  and  the  offender,  if 
still  in  the  vessel,  should,  before  her  next  arrival  at  any  port,  or  if  she  is  at  the 
time  in  port,  before  her  departure  therefrom,  either  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
such  entry  or  have  the  same  read  over  distinctly  and  audibly  to  him,  and  he  may 
thereupon  make  such  reply  thereto  as  he  thinks  fit;  and  a  statement  that  a  copy 
of  the  entry  has  been  so  furnished,  or  that  the  same  has  been  so  read  over,  together 
with  the  reply,  if  any,  made  by  the  offender,  should  likewise  be  entered  and  signed 
in  the  same  manner.''    So  in  that  way  a  record  may  be  secured. 

While  I  am  on  this  question  of  the  contract,  I  might  say  that  a  further  notice 
is  given  to  masters  that  '*  while  without  any  cause  notice  to  either  party  termi- 
nates the  service  of  any  signer  at  the  expiration  of  any  voyage  as  prescribed  in 
the  articles,  it  is  presumed  that  this  provision  will  not  be  enforced  to  the  hurt  or 
disadvantage  of  any  employee  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  but  that  reason- 
able opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  return  to  the  port  of  embarkation." 

Q.  With  reference  to  hospitals,  1  want  to  know  whether  when  the  sailors  are 
on  shore  they  are  subject  to  these  perils  here  in  these  hospitals  and  sailors'  board- 
ing houses? — A.  They  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  perils  if  they  choose  to  leave 
the  ship.  They  have  the  ri^ht  to  leave  the  ship  at  any  time  under  our  contract, 
providing  they  leave  the  ship  when  the  ship  first  enters. 

Q.  What  I  meant  was  whether,  when  the  sailors  are  still  in  your  employment, 
but  in  these  various  ports,  you  had  much  trouble. — ^A.  We  never  experience  any 
trouble;  and  in  fact  while  sailors  come  and  go — they  are  a  shifting  class  to  an 
extent— there  is  a  stability  in  the  personnel  on  the  ships. 

Q.  What  about  your  stevedores;  are  they  continuously  employed,  or  do  they 
load  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  and  unload  them  by  the  contract? — A.  They  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,300  stevedores  employed 
at  the  various  ports.    I  have  the  amounts  paid  them. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way  what  plan  you  had,  whether  you  had 
these  men  employed  directly  by  yourselves,  or  whether  you  employed  a  general 
stevedore  force? — A.  We  have  our  own  men.  They  apply  to  us  individually  for 
emplo3rment,  and  while  they  have  the  right  to  leave  at  any  time,  being  employed 
by  the  hour,  there  is  a  stability  in  the  personnel  that  you  might  say  is  constant. 

Q.  Of  course,  your  vessels  running  regularly,  you  would  have  your  regular 
force  instead  of  employing  the  general  stevedore  forces  which  load  and  unload 
the  tramp  steamers?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have,  as  I  understand  it,  nothing  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  on  the  part  of  your  stevedores? — ^A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge,  neither  of  stevedores,  nor  of  any  other  class  of  employees. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  you  pay  the  stevedores? — ^A.  They  are  paid  by  the 
hour,  and  the  prices  fluctuate  at  the  various  ports.  Broadly  speaking,  I  can 
say  it  runs  anywhere  from  15  to  30  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  at  Southern  i>orts — ^at  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah?— A.  At  Savannah,  22  cents  both  for  regular  and  overtime. 

Q.  What  is  it  at  Boston? — A.  At  Boston  it  is  20  cents  for  regular  time  and  30 
cents  for  overtime. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Boston  wage  is  cheaper  than  the  Savannah? — A. 
Yes;  it  is  slightly  cheaper.  The  overtime  wage  is  greater,  yon  see,  and  the  reg- 
ular time  is  less. 

Q.  I  can  not  see  how  that  would  be.  I  supposed  the  wages  at  all  those  South- 
em  ports  were  less  than  20  cents  an  hour. — A.  There  is  a  notation  here  of  17^ 
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cents  per  hour — ^at  Savannah  also.  There  is  also  a  notation  of  23  cents  at  Savan- 
nah. So  I  suppose  the  price  will  fluctuate  between  those  figures  as  the  supply 
exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  stevedoring  at  any  of  yonr 
ports  is  done  by  organized  labor? — ^A.  The  stevedores  may  have  their  organiza- 
tions among  themselves,  but  if  they  have,  the  fact  has  never  been  brought  to  our 
attention  in  any  way.  There  is  never  any  difference  between  the  comxMiny  and 
its  labor. 

Q.  You  find  a  regular  rate  prevailing  at  every  port? — ^A.  We  find  a  regular 
rate,  and  we  presume  there  must  be  an  understanding  among  the  men.  We 
never  dispute  those  wages,  but  pay  them. 

Q.  In  case  of  any  infraction  of  the  rules  to  whom  or  to  what  tribunal  does  the 
application  go  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff — the  United  States  court? — A.  You 
mean  for  personal  injuries  sustained? 

Q.  Yes;  or  maltreatment  or  lessening  of  wages  or  difference  in  the  construction 
of  the  terms  of  employment — ^transfer  of  employment  from  one  character  to 
another — that  would  be^  made  the  basis  of  a  suit  for  damages.  In  what  court  is 
the  suit  entered? — A.  That  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  If  the  situs  of  the 
injury  occurs  on  land  or  if  the  contract  should  not  be  a  maritime  contract 
they  would  have  their  redress  in  the  State  court;  but  if  the  injury  occurs  on  ship, 
or  the  contract  be  a  maritime  one,  they  would  also  have  recourse  both  to  the 
State  courts  and  the  United  States  courts  in  admiralty.  The  election,  however, 
seems  to  be  for  the  State  courts,  because  they  secure  responsive  juries  thei*e, 
probably  with  the  view  of  putting  themselves  upon  the  country,  and  they  seem 
to  select  the  Stete  courts. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  sufficient  law  and  means  of  redress  so  that  a  sailor,  a  sea- 
man, or  petty  officer,  or  any  one  in  your  general  emplov,  not  a  master,  may  find 
his  remedy  in  the  courts? — ^A.  Absolutely.  He  is  completely  protected,  I  should 
say,  and  a  little  more  so  than  the  owners,  and,  perhaps,  properly  so.  The  most 
common  method  among  sailors  in  seeking  redress  for  what  they  consider  wrongs 
against  them  is  to  apply  to  the  United  States  commissioner,  an  official  appointed 
by  all  United  States  district  courts,  who  cites  all  parties  to  appear  before  nim  and 
hears  the  case.  When  the  commissioner  fails  to  settle  the  difficulty,  and  he  feels 
it  is  a  proper  case  for  the  court  to  take  up,  he  passes  it  on  to  the  court  for  hearing; 
otherwise  the  matter  is  then  and  there  dismissed. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  rations,  you  said  you  had  adopted  the  ocean  ration,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  amended  Senate  bill  of  1898, 1  presume? — A.  Yes;  we  have  been 
compelled  to  put  that  in  the  shipping  articles,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to 
follow  it. 

Q.  Did  that  law  of  1898  say  the  coastwise  trade  should  be  provided  with  that 
ration? — A.  It  was  a  question  of  some  doubt,  but  after  some  investigation  by  the 
Attomey-Qeneral  of  the  United  States  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law 
was  broad  enough  to  cover  the  coastwise  vessels;  but  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  do  so  I  think  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt. 
Certainly  it  will  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  sailors  if  the  lines  should  insist 
on  following  the  scale  of  provisions  provided  by  that  law,  because  if  they  are 
allowed  to  ^ve  them  what  they  wish  to  give  them,  and  what  is  less  expensive  to 
give  them,  because  of  the  additional  amount  of  supplies  they  are  required  to  put 
on  board  for  their  regular  passenger  traffic,  the  seaman  fares  a  great  deal  better 
in  everv  way,  and  he  gets  trie  best  the  land  affords. 

Q.  There  is  no  provision,  is  there,  in  case  of  an  excess  of  rations,  in  cashing  it 
in  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailor? — ^A.  I  can  hardly  see  how  that  could  be  done  tnless 
he  had  some  way  of  keeping  the  provisions  given  him;  he  is  permitted  to  eat  all 
he  wants  and  has  no  more  coming  to  him.  I  think  the  sailors  are  well  satisfied, 
and  things  seem  to  be  floating  alon^  very  smoothly. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  matter  of  loading,  where  you  engage  local  stevedoring,  in 
your  articles  is  it  provided  that  the  class  of  men  who  operate  your  ships  shall 
assist  in  the  loading  and  unloading? — ^A.  The  articles  do  not  provide  lor  that, 
because  the  ship  men  do  not  assist  in  loading  and  unloading.  We  have  regular 
gangs  of  stevedores,  and  the  ship  men  are  confined  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  What  is  your  ordinary  seaman  and  the  helpers  engaged  in  while  in  port?— 
A.  Cleaning  up,  inspection,  seeing  that  the  ship  is  in  proper  tiim. 

Q.  So  it  is  not  a  holiday  when  you  reach  port? — ^A.  It  is  not  a  holiday  nor  is  it 
at  all  excessive  work,  but  they  have  enough  to  keep  them  busy. 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  masters  give  the  men  a  furlough  of  a  few  hours  in  cities 
when  you  come  to  the  terminals? — A.  There  is  such  a  custom. 

Q.  Are  your  men  usually  married  men  with  families  and  having  homes  at  any 
of  your  terminals,  or  are  they  single  men? — A.  The  officers  often  are  married;  the 
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seamen  are  not  tied  down  by  family  relations  as  a  rule,  althongh  there  are  quite 
a  number  that  have  their  homes  at  the  terminals. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Americans? — A.  About  75  per  cent  in  our  own 
force. 

Q.  Where  do  you  usually  find  your  men,  in  New  England  or  along  the  Southern 
shores? — A.  A  great  many  seamen  come  from  the  New  England  Stotes,  but  they 
seem  to  come  from  all  the  ports.  A  lar^e  number  come  from  Baltimore.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  come  from  the  mam  terminals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  have  any  colored  seamen?— A.  No  colored 
seamen  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  stevedores  in  the  South  colored?— A.  Largely. 

Q.  South  of  Baltimore?— A.  Yes;  I  may  say  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  South  are 
colored.  The  average  on  the  line  is  about  55  per  cent  white  and  45  per  cent 
colored. 

Q.  At  all  ports? — A.  Yes;  taking  the  general  average. 

O.  I  presume,  if  ^rou  have  a  table  of  the  wages  and  compensation  it  would  be 
well  to  give  it  at  this  place. — A.  The  pay  roll  of  the  crew  is  as  follows:  Masters, 
$150  to  $250  a  month;  first  officers,  $75;  second  officers,  $55;  boatswains,  $30; 
quartermasters,  $30;  sailors,  $25;  chief  engineers,  $120;  first  engineers,  $75;  sec- 
ond engineers,  $60;  oilers,  $40;  water  tenders,  $40;  firemen,  $40;  coal  passers,  $30; 
stewards,  $55  to  $70;  first  cooks,  $50  to  $60;  second  cooks,  $35;  mess  men  t^  to 
$25;  waiters,  $20  to  $25;  pantrvmen,  $20  to  $80;  stewardesses,  $18.  Board  and 
accommodations  are  given  in  addition  to  the  above  figures.  The  number  of  cooks 
and  waiters  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  demands  of  the  passenger  season;  in  the 
summer  season  a  great  many  more  are  employed  than  in  the  winter  season.  I 
have  spoken  as  to  the  compensation  of  stevedores  before. 

Q,  You  have  as  to  the  stevedores  in  three  ports,  I  believe? — A.  I  will  give  all  of 
the  ports.  At  Boston,  regular  time  20  cents  an  hour,  overtime  30;  Baltimore, 
regular  time  20,  overtime  20;  Providence  fluctuates  between  16|  and  18|  for  regu- 
lar time,  overtime  20  to  25;  Norfolk,  regular  time  15,  overtime  15;  Newx)ort  News, 
regular  time  15,  overtime  15;  Savannsth  fluctuates  from  17i  to  22  regular  time, 
overtime  17^  to  22;  Philadelphia,  regular  time  20,  overtime  20. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  how  those  figures  compare  with  the  wages 
paid  by  ships  in  the  foreign  trade? — ^A.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  that.  I 
presume  thev  would  have  to  pay  the  stevedores  about  the  same  prices. 

Q.  As  to  the  wages  of  your  masters  and  crews,  would  they  be  about  the  same? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  wages  paid  by  the  forei^  trade  are  very  much  less. 

Q.  What  method  have  you  adopted  in  the  inspection  of  vessels? — A.  As  regards 
that,  it  may  be  divided  into  2  branches.  There  are  two  forms  of  inspection,  one 
by  the  Government  and  one  by  the  owner.  The  local  Government  inspectors  are 
divided  into  hull  inspectors  and  engine  and  boiler  inspectors.  They  make  an 
annual  inspection.  The  report  on  that  inspection  is  kept  permanently  posted  on 
shipboard.  The  owner's  inspection  is  divided  into  a  number  of  classes.  Ajuong 
others  there  is  the  voyage  inspection  and  the  departmental  inspection  of  every- 
thing, and  the  periodical  docking  and  general  overhauling.  The  most  important 
probably  is  the  inspection  immediately  preceding  the  voyage,  at  which  time  all  the 
machinery  is  turned  over  and  tried;  the  engines  are  always  kept  running  15  or  20 
minutes  before  starting,  to  see  that  everything  is  all  rifi^ht;  all  the  appliances 
are  tested;  the  electrical  superintendent  goes  aboard  and  tries  all  the  electrical 
appliances.    In  that  way  the  line  is  kept  up  in  proper  form. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  is  the  private  inspection  of  your  own  company 
officers? — A.  It  is  the  private  in8i)ection  which  is  made  necessary  under  the  laws 
in  order  that  the  ship  may  be  seaworthy  and  that  there  may  be  no  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  in  embarking  on  the  voyage. 

Q.  Is  there  a  public-inspection  officer? — A.  The  public  or  governmental  inspec- 
tion occurs  annually.  Then  all  of  the  ship — the  hull,  the  machinery,  and  all  the 
appliances  are  fully  tested. 

Q.  That  public  inspection  is  merely  a  form,  then,  is  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
most  thorough,  and  is  done  in  great  detail. 

Q.  If  your  vessels  are  only  examined  once  a  year  by  public  inspectors,  the  whole 
vessel  mip^ht  be  in  very  bad  shape  the  second  trip  it  made  after  it  was  inspected? — 
A.  That  is  rather  an  impossible  condition  for  this  reason:  The  owners  find  that 
in  keeping  the  vessels  up  there  is  a  less  percentage  of  deterioration.  The  deteriora- 
tion on  sea  property  would  probably  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent  per  year  if  the 
vessels  were  not  kept  in  prime  condition.  By  keeping  the  repairs  up  the  deteri- 
oration is  a  very  low  i)ercentage.  Then  there  is  another  condition  that  makes  the 
owners  unusually  alert.  If  tne  vessel  starts  in  an  unseaworthy  condition  and 
some  accident  happens  through  any  imperfection  that  might  have  been  discovered 
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by  careful  inspection,  every  policy  of  insurance  on  hull  and  cargo  is  vitiated  by 
the  unsea worthy  condition  of  the  vessel,  and  every  bill  of  lading  issued  on  the 
cargo  is  made  null  and  void;  and  that  extends  to  nearljr  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  property.  So  the  owners  are  bound  to  be  very  alert  in  inspecting  and  watch- 
ing and  caring  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  how  much  they  mark  off  annuaUy  for 
deterioration? — A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  comes 
up  before  the  executive  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  rule  as  to  the  loading  or  overloading  of 
vessels? — ^A.  That  finds  its  regulation  in  the  same  condition  of  affairs.  A  vessel 
that  is  overloaded  is  unsea  worthy.  Further  than  that  there  is  the  regard  that 
the  master  and  the  crew  have  for  their  own  personal  safety.  'The  crew  nave  the 
right  to  object  to  going  to  sea  in  a  vessel  that  they  feel  is  in  an  improjwr  condi- 
tion, and  there  is  even  more  strength  in  these  conditions  of  affairs  than  in  any 
legal  verbiage  that  may  be  established  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  vessels. 

Q.  Are  all  your  steamers  passenger  steamers? — A.  To  my  knowledge  all  carry 
passengers. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  passenger  traffic  as  compared  with  the  freight? — 
A.  Of  course,  as  with  all  transportation  companies,  the  freight  is  the  backbone 
of  the  business.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  percentage,  but  the  passen^r  business 
is  remunerative,  both  on  railroads  and  steamships;  otherwise,  adopting  a  sound 
business  policy,  they  would  not  be  carrying  them. 

Q.  You  run  your  boats  for  the  freight,  1  suppose;  that  is  the  first  considera- 
tion?— ^A.  That  is,  of  course,  the  first  consideration. 

Q.  Now,  then,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  commercial  features  of  this  coastwise 
trade,  its  relations  to  the  railroads,  and  comx>etition,  if  any,  with  the  railroads. 
You  virtually  cover  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  North  to  the  South? — ^A.  From 
Boston  to  Savannah. 

Q.  And  inteimediate  points;  is  the  competition  with  the  railroads  very  severe? — 
A.  That  is  a  Question  upon  which  probably  my  experience  is  not  as  broad  as  you 
might  like  to  have.  I  can  only  state  in  a  general  way.  That  is  in  the  domain  of 
traffic.  The  largest  class  of  comi)etitive  traffic  on  the  coast,  I  believe,  is  from  the 
sailing  ships.  I  do  not  know  that  the  railroads  or  the  steamship  lines  have  any 
great  conflict  in  their  business  relations.  Before  and  during  the  establishment  of 
water  differentials  there  was  quite  an  objection  to  the  water  lines  by  railroads, 
but  I  believe  that  the  inevitaole  is  now  recognized,  and  they  are  getting  along 
harmoniously. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation,  or  rather,  what  is  the  percentage  of  your  steamboat 
rates  to  the  railroad  rates  between  any  two  different  po  ts  tnat  you  might 
name? — A.  That  question  I  could  not  answer  definitely.  1  have  here  a  statement 
made  by  the  traffic  people  tha^  I  might  read. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  at  how  much  lower  these  steamboats  had  to  put  their  rates 
in  order  to  get  their  share  of  the  traffic? — ^A.  Well,  you  understand,  generally 
speaking,  that  there  are  differentials  which  the  water  lines  are  allowed  to  make 
in  any  rate  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  that  the  water  transportation  involves, 
such  as  carrying  insurance  and  so  on,  and  there  is  a  class  of  business  that  has 
grown  up  under  these  differentials  that  may  be  considered  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  water  lines,  so  there  is  no  great  amount  of  conflict  between  the 
water  and  rail  interests.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  business  which  goes  to 
the  boats  because  of  the  advantage  of  the  lower  rates. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  there  is  a  combination  or  an  understanding  of  prices 
between  your  lines  and  the  railroads? — ^A.  Not  at  all,  because  the  water  lines 
experience  a  competition  that  entirely  sets  that  feature  aside;  that  is,  the  com- 
petition of  the  sailing  vessels,  whicn  the  water  lines  are  required  to  meet. 
Sailing  vessels  are  chartered,  the  owners  do  not  run  lines,  but  g^ve  a  boat  up  to 
a  man  for  so  much  money,  and  the  rate  is  secured  by  figuring  on  the  chs^ter 
price  and  the  gross  tonnage  aboard  to  ascertain  what  it  is.  That  fluctuates 
greatly  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Is  your  line  under  the  control  of  any  railroad  company? — ^A.  It  is  entirely 
independent  of  any  and  all  other  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  What  body  establishes  the  differentials?— A.  The 
lines  settle  that,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  it  done  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  agreement 
witn  the  lines? — ^A.  No;  I  believe  it  has  grown  up  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
conditions  coafronting  transportation  people.    I  tnink  it  is  a  natural  growth. 

^   These  dilTerentifitls  are  generally  accepted?— A.  Generally  accepted. 

Have  you  any  classification  of  freight?— A.  Yes. 
^   Approaching  anything  like  the  railroad  classification?— A.  The  same. 

Q.  The  same  by  water  transportation  as  by  rail? — A.  I  believe  so,  except  where 
there  are  certain  conditions  that  must  be  met  that  the  rail  lines  do  not  experience. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Yon  would  have  the  same  classification  on  articles 
shipped  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water? — A.  Very  often  that  is  so.  Yon  see 
the  question  of  classification,  while  a  natnral  development,  has  received  the 
attention  of  the  experts,  both  on  the  part  of  transportation  lines  and  the  public, 
and  we  may  assume  that  such  a  development  is  within  proper  bounds. 

Q.  Does  much  of  your  freight  go  over  the  railroads? — A.  A  good  proportion,  I 
believe.  Of  course  large  freights  are  carried  direct  from  the  ports  at  rates  that 
the  railroads  would  probably  find  unremunerative.  The  merchants  have  adopted 
a  plan  of  centralizing  their  points  of  distribution,  and  very  often  they  ship  to 
local  i)ort8  and  distribute  from  them.  I  find  in  reading  the  papers  that  there  is 
an  institution  in  the  west  shipping  oranges  now,  and  they  have  them  moving  on 
the  road  ready  to  divert  and  ship  on  telegraphic  advice.  The  cars  are  going  all 
the  time.  That  is  enlarging  on  that  plan  of  distribution.  They  simply  start  a  car 
right  out  and  let  it  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  you  had  some  statement  there  in  regard  to 
freight? — ^A.  Yes,  the  statement  is  this:  [Reading:]  **  There  is  not  much  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  railways  and  local  coastwise  business  between  the  ports  cov- 
ered by  steamship  lines;  the  sail  competition  and  trade  conditions  occasion  such 
low  and  fluctuatinK  rates  between  ports  as  to  make  the  business  apparently  unre- 
munerative for  railcaiTiers,  although  in  some  cases  they  maintain  the  same  rates 
as  the  basing  rates  of  the  steamship  lines,  and  in  other  cases,  especially  the 
longer  hauls,  they  carry  much  higher  rates.  The  only  comparison  that  could  be 
made  of  the  rates  of  the  steamship  lines  and  the  rail  lines  would  be  the  fixed  rates 
of  the  rail  lines  with  the  basing  rates  of  the  steamship  lines,  but  as  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  busmess  is  handled  by  the  steamship  lines  on  these 
basing  rates,  the  comparison  would  be  misleading,  the  steamship  lines  being 
obliged  to  handle  a  great  portion  of  their  business  on  commodity  rates  made  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  che  case." 

Q.  So  your  commodity  rates  make  a  great  deal  of  difference? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  meet  the  most  uncertain  conditions  through  the  commodity  rate? — ^A. 
Through  the  commodity  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  a  table  here  that  explains  the  character  of  your  freight? — ^A.  No, 
I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  that  shows  the  article  of  which  the  highest  tonnage  is 
carried? — ^A.  We  have  not,  but  our  records  show  that  lumber,  pig  iron,  resin, 
fertilizer,  cotton,  canned  goods,  grain,  rails,  and  iron,  are  among  the  principal 
articles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  do  you  say  as  to  your  competition  with  other 
coast  lines  under  the  control  of  railroads?  Do  you  find  they  have  an  advantage 
over  you  in  any  way? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  sufl&ciently  familiar  with  that 
point  to  answer  that  question.    I  do  not  now  recall  any  such  condition  existing. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Georgia  Central  own  a  line  of  steamers? — A.  Yes;  they  run 
into  New  York,  I  believe. 

Cj.  Now,  how  do  their  rates  compare  with  yours?  Does  the  Georgia  Central 
Railroad  give  you  the  same  rates  to  interior  points  in  competition  that  they  can 
give  on  their  own  line? — ^A,  Yes;  as  I  understand  it  there  is  no  discrimination. 

Q.  Then  they  would  have  no  advantage  over  you? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  they 
would;  but  still  that  is  a  question  that  probably  would  be  better  answered  by  a 
traffic  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  table  that  shows  the  passenger  rates 
oetween  the  various  ports? — A.  I  have,  sir.    They  are  as  follows: 

BALTIMORE  AND  BOSTON  OR  PROVIDENCE. 

First-class a  $10. 00  to  6  $12. 50 

Round  trip a20.00to    622.00 

Intermediate aO.OOto    ell. 00 

Intermediate  excursion a  18. 00  to    c  20. 00 

Steerage aS.OOto   610.00 

NORFOLK  AND  BOSTON  OR  PROVIDENCE. 

First-class a$9.00  to  6$11.00 

Round  trip alS.OOto   619.00 

Intermediate aS.OOto    clO.OO 

Intermediate  excursion a  16. 00  to    clS.OO 

Steerage aT.OOto     69.00 

a  Rates  Oct.  1  to  May  31. 

b  Rates  June  1  to  Sept.  30. 

c  Intennediate  rates  do  not  apply  on  Boston  line  June  1  to  Sept.  30. 
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First-clasB  rates  include  meals  and  stateroom  berth.  npx>er-deck  stateroom 
berths  on  Boston  Line  are  $1.50  extra  in  each  direction,  Jnne  1  to  September  30. 
Intermediate  rates  include  meals  and  berth.  Steerage  rates  include  meals  and 
bunk. 

BALTIMORE  AND  SAVANNAH. 

First-class - --  $15.00 

Round  trip 25.00 

Intermediate 12. 50 

Intermediate  excursion 22.00 

Steerage - 10.00 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  SAVANNAH. 

First-class $17.50 

Ronndtrip 29.00 

Intermediate _ 15. 00 

Intermediate  excursion 24. 00 

Steerage 10.00 

First-class  and  intermediate  rates  include  meals  and  stateroom  berth.  Steerage 
rates  include  meals  and  bunk. 

NORFOLK,  NEWPORT  NEWS,  AND  BALTIMORE. 

First-class 1 $8.00 

Roundtrip _ 6.00 

Steerage 2.00 

First-class  rates  include  stateroom  berth;  meals  extra.    Steerage  rates  include 
bunk;  meals  extra. 
Rates  of  fare  given  herein  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Were  your  vessels  all  built  in  this  country? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  }rour  competition  with  the  sailing  vessels  of  the  coast- 
wise trade? — A.  That  at  times  has  been  very  active,  as  I  understand  it,  a  very 
vigorous  competitor  for  coastwise  business. 

Q.  What  are  your  advantages  over  the  sailing  vessels? — ^A.  I  suppose  better 
service,  certain  service,  higher-paid  employees,  less  liability  of  accident,  these 
and  various  other  advantages,  but  they  scarcely  weigh  in  the  balance  against  a 
lower  rate,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 

Q.  On  very  heavy  commodities  in  large  quantities,  where  time  was  not  so  much 
an  object,  could  you  compete  for  that  trade  at  all? — A.  That  depends  entirely 
upon  the  tonnage  capacity  and  condition  of  the  boat.  Sometimes  vessels  running 
require  a  certain  amount  of  ballast,  and  if  they  are  light  I  supxx>se  there  are  times 
when  business  might  be  carried  for  less  money  tnan  at  others.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  business  offering. 

Q.  Well,  take  for  instance  coal ;  you  don't  attempt  to  compete? — A.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  carry  coal,  or  any  bulky  thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  do  carry  lumber,  don't  you? — A.  Yes,  I  have  reference  to  bulk  in  small 
particles;  lumber  we  would  call  by  the  piece. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Many  of  your  vessels  engage  in  carrying  fruit  in  the 
season  very  largely,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  fruit  ana  vegetables  compose  some 
portion  of  the  cargo;  more  vegetables,  however,  than  fruit,  and  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  that  traffic  the  steamship  companies  find  they  are  required  to  put  in 
ventilators.    It  is  very  expensive  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Q.  Are  your  vessels  built  with  refrigerators?  Do  you  not  have  compartment 
refrigerators? — A,  I  do  not  know  of  any  refrigerating  process  except  pantries; 
there  may  be;  that  is  in  the  department  of  construction,  and  I  am  not  fully 
informed  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  the  railroads  compete  with  you  in  carrying  fruit 
or  vegetables  from  the  South?— A.  Well,  sometimes  they  secure  the  business. 

Cj.  Your  rate  of  freight  is  generally  less  than  the  rate  is  by  rail,  is  it  not? — ^A. 
There  is  a  water  differential  in  favor  of  the  water  Une.  It  is  made  necessary  by 
the  inherent  condition  of  things.  The  water  lines  are  required  to  carry  marine 
insurance,  which  the  railroad  lines  do  not.  They  have  very  often  more  occasion 
for  transfer:  and  the  hazards  of  the  great  deep  are  also  conditions  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  make  shipping  rates  with  railroads  to  harmonize? — A.  That 
would  come  under  the  traffic  division.    I  suggest  that  on  points  of  traffic  perhaps 
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I  am  not  a  good  witness.  I  have  understood  yon  want  ns  to  speak  of  things  we 
absolutely  Imow  by  actual  exx>erience,  not  from  hearsay. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhab.)  Is  there  any  other  topic  you  have  there  that  you  want 
to  touch  upon? — A.  You  refer  here  to  **  forms  ana  characters  of  aid  and  subsidy;  to 
American  vessels."  »  »  *  The  subsidy  act  seems  to  have  found  it«  incentive 
in  the  protection  of  American  shipping  against  foreign  bottoms.  The  domestic 
lines  suffer  no  encroachment  from  foreign  bottoms,  and  they,  so  far  as  the  Mer- 
chants and  Miners*  Line  is  concerned  have  not  asked  for  or  gotten  any  assistance 
in  any  way.  I  do  not  think  that  the  condition  exists  in  the  coastwise  trade  which 
might  be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  subsidizing  of  American  coastwise  bottoms 
as  against  foreign  bottoms. 

Q.  Have  your  i)eople  ever  considered  that  the  registered  foreign-built  ship  could 
enter  into  the  coastwise  trade? — A,  We  have  always  felt  that  there  was  a  policy 
expressed  in  various  ways  a&^ainst  foreign  vessels  taking  coastwise  business, 
whether  they  made  a  particular  business  of  that,  or  whether  the  foreign  ships 
touch  at  various  ports  on  their  voyages  to  receive  and  deliver.  That  is  provided 
against  in  the  law  and  zealously  watched  by  the  custom-house  officials,  and  we 
think  that  is  the  safeguard  for  the  American  coastwise  merchant  marine,  because 
under  the  plaii  of  enrollment,  entering  and  clearing,  they  can  check  it.  It  is 
ille^lfor  foreign  vessels  to  transport  any  business  on  the  coast;  that  is,  any  local 
busmess  on  the  coast. 

You  refer  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  passengers.  I  would  state  that  our 
passengers — cabin  passengers  (we  have  no  experience  with  immigrants) — ^have  the 
same  accommodations  that  are  found  in  the  best  of  hotels.  As  to  the  effect  of 
quarantine  and  health  laws  on  ocean  commerce,  we  find  that  sometimes  our  ships 
are  delayed  by  reason  of  quarantine,  but  the  delay  is  for  the  general  good.  All  of 
the  quarantine  officers  are  most  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to  make  that  delay  as  light 
as  possible,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  laws  as  they  are  established. 

As  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  "^ansportation  of  live  stock,  our  line  carries  live 
stock,  and  provision  is  made  for  watering  and  feeding,  and  for  sex>arate  stalls  and 
dunnage.  Live  stock  is  carried  under  contract  just  the  same  as  any  other  freight 
is  earned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Your  traffic  is  confined  to  the  ports  north  of  Florida,  is 
it  not? — A.  It  is. 

Cf.  You  have  not  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  are 
strictly  coastwise  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  business,  and  have  never 
had  any  experience  with  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  coastwise  traffic  between  the  ports  where  your  ves- 
sels trade  is  carried  by  steam  vessels  and  what  proportion  by  sailing  vessels? — A. 
That  being  a  question  of  traffic  would  be  very  dimcult  for  me  to  answer,  but  I 
hardly  think  that  a  traffic  man  could  give  you  satisfactory  light  on  that  subject. 
Very  often  business  is  taken  without  the  regular  liners  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  whatever  concerning  the  relative  proportions? — ^A.  I 
could  not  have,  because  it  would  not  be  based  upon  any  experience. 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  freight  generally  carried? — A.  That  is  another  question 
that  I  have  had  propounded  to  me  and  I  confess  that  I  have  not  the  information 
at  hand,  but  I  think  the  company  might  be  able  to  furnish  it. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  an  apparent  difficulty  in  punishing  for  a  theft 
committed  within  the  borders  of  a  State  in  the  coastwise  trade.  If  one  passenger 
should  steal  from  another  or  one  member  of  the  crew  should  steal  from  another 
or  from  a  passenger,  is  there  no  way  of  punishing  that  offense  as  a  crime  through 
the  courts? — A.  I  have  never  yet  been  able,  after  very  diligent  search  and  also 
conferences  with  the  various  commissioners  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  district  attorneys,  to  place  my  hand  upon  a  law  that  could  be  invoked  to 
charge  anyone  with  a  misdemeanor  or  crime  of  larceny,  whether  committed  by  a 
passenger  or  sailor  or  seaman  when  committed  xmthin  the  borders  of  a  State.  1 
should  explain  here  that  Revised  Statutes,  5356,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred, 
includes  the  offense  of  larceny  when  committed  by  anyone  on  the  high  seas  or  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  Revised  Stat- 
utes. 4596,  covers  the  offense  of  embezzlement  and  the  damaging  of  ship,  stores,  or 
cargo  wherever  the  act  is  committed,  providing,  however,  that  the  act  is  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  ship's  company. 

These  acts  obviously  omit  a  passenger  on  a  vessel  when  the  offense  is  committed 
within  the  border  of  a  State,  and  unless  the  crime  of  larceny  can  be  read  into 
Revised  Statutes,  4596,  the  members  of  a  ship's  company  are  not  covered  when 
the  act  is  committed  within  a  State. 

It  is  true  there  should  be  a  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  but  the  location  of  the 
act  is  idways  in  doubt.  There  is  no  certainty  of  the  precise  locality  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  act,  and  if  the  State  courts  are  used  and  the  act,  though  committed, 
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is  proved  not  to  have  been  committed  within  the  State  the  State  court  wonld 
have  no  jurisdiction  and  the  case  would  be  dismissed,  and  probably  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment  might  result. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  give 
them  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  State  courts  over  the  offense  of  larceny 
when  committed  on  shipboai'd  within  the  borders  of  a  State. 

Q.  There  are  statutes  against  other  offenses  providing  for  their  punishment? — 
A.  Quite  full.  For  instance,  there  is  a  statute  3igainst  embezzlement  and  otiier 
offenses,  but  I  think  probably  the  difficulty  arises  because  of  the  fine  distinction 
between  statutory  crimes,  and  probably  this  condition  has  never  presented  itself 
to  our  legislators. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  express  the  opinion,  then,  that  if  a  person  commits  a  theft 
on  one  of  your  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  that  that  person  could  not 
be  prosecuted? — A.  Not  in  the  United  States  courts.  I  have  found,  I  think,  suffi- 
cient law  to  apprehend  anyone  who  is  engaged  to  the  ship  under  a  law  that 
punishes  him  for  damaging  the  freight  and  cargo.  (R.  S  ,  4596).  That  might  be 
considered  broad  enough  to  cover  the  ship's  company,  but  further  than  that  I 
have  not  discovered  any  rule  or  law  that  would  cover  it,  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  be  enlightened  on  that  point. 

Q.  Would  that  be  broad  enough  to  cover  theft  of  one  passenger  from  another? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  the  passenger  not  be  arrested  when  he  lands  at 
the  first  port? — A.  Yes,  anyone,  whether  a  member  of  the  ship's  company  or  a 
passenger,  could  be  arrested  and  tried  under  the  State  laws  if  we  could  be  certain 
that  the  offense  was  committed  within  the  State  in  which  the  port  is  located,  but 
that  fact  could  not  be  asertained  until  the  proofs  are  in  and  the  case  heard. 
When  the  State  courts  are  used  there  is  always  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction. 

The  offense  of  larceny,  whether  committed  by  the  ship's  company  or  by  passen- 
gers, seems  to  bo  well  covered  on  the  high  seas,  or  when  committed  in  any  place 
over  which  the  United  States  exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  not  covered 
in  the  United  States  statutes  when  committed  within  the  borders  of  a  State,  leav- 
ing the  only  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  and  the  precise  location  of  the  act  is 
usually  so  uncertain  that  the  State  courts  can  not  with  safety  be  used.  Another 
feature  is,  if  the  ship  amves  at  a  port  within  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  act  is  committed,  the  offender  can  make  his  escape  before  requisition  can  be 
made  from  the  State  in  which  the  act  was  committed. 

Jurisdiction  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  District  Courts  in  admiralty 
matters,  we  might  be  able  to  find  redress  in  that  way,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  a  specific  United  States  statute  definine"  the  offense  of  larceny  as  a  crime 
and  misdemeanor  and  providing  a  punishment  therefor  when  the  act  is  committed 
within  a  State. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  W  ould  you  be  willing  to  have  such  a  statute  recommended 
to  Congress? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  quit6  desirable.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  I 
have  made  an  absolutely  exhaustive  search,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  discover 
such  a  law  and  have  been  unable  to  do  so;  if  it  does  not  exist,  I  think  it  quite 
desirable. 

Q.  If  you  think  such  a  statute  is  necessary  would  you  be  willing  to  formulate  a 
draft? — ^A .  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  a  tentative  suggestion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  topics  now  that  you  have  notes 
on  and  on  which  you  wish  to  make  brief  remarksir — ^A.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
read  very  carefully  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Furuseth,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union, 
because  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  has  always  been 
very  solicitous  about  the  condition  of  its  employees,  and  I  find  that  the  ideal  con- 
dition that  he  suggests  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  seamen,  contained 
in  his  examination  on  page  691  of  your  volume  on  transportation,  seems  to  be  fully 
covered  by  the  advanced  position  which  we  have  taken  with  regard  to  seamen  in 
our  •'  shipping  article."  Mr.  Furuseth  reads  from  a  law  which  the  seamen  them- 
selves drafted  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen  and  to  improve  the 
personnel  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  he  makes  various  suggestions  to  your 
commission,  as  follows: 

(1)  **  We  propose  to  abolish  crimping  altogether,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be 
abolished  hy  law."  That  has  been  aoolished  under  our  plan,  because  the  Ameri- 
can coastwise  trade  is  permitted  to  sign  their  crew  direct,  which  we  do,  so  that 
there  are  no  intermediaries — crimps,  runners,  and  the  like — coming  between  the 
company  and  its  sailors. 

(2)  **  We  propose  to  increase  the  space  in  the  forecastle. "  *  *  *  Our  boats 
are  built,  of  course,  under  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  all  of  those  provisions, 
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« 

are  fnlly  conrplied  with,  and  the  constrnction  does  not  flnctnate  and  change  as 
with  the  capnce  of  individual  owners  of  private  vessels. 

(3)  *'  To  give  the  seaman  one-half  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  every  port 
where  he  loads  and  dischai'ges  cargo."  That  is  a  very  important  provision,  of 
course.  When  the  seaman  receives  his  money  in  small  and  re^lar  installments 
he  has  not  as  large  an  amount  of  money  to  spend  as  if  it  was  laid  up  for  him,  and 
he  has  not  the  temptation  to  spend  it  before  he  has  earned  it.  Our  company  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  paying  seamen  monthly,  just  the  same  as  any  other  employee, 
and  tiiey  get  along  with  that.  I  presume  that  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  plan  of 
shipping  in  the  individual  vessels.    »    »    ♦ 

(4)  *'  And  to  give  the  seaman  the  right  to  call  for  a  survey  of  any  vessel  that 
he  may  happen  to  be  in  without  the  officers  of  the  vessel  taking  part  in  the 
request."  »  *  »  His  relief  there  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  can  leave  at  any 
time  if  he  does  not  want  to  continue.  There  is  no  requirement  for  him  to  go  to 
sea  if  he  does  not  wish  to,  and  the  company  has  taken  a  broad  view  that  with  a 
man  who  is  discontented  with  his  position  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  let  him  go  if 
he  chooses  to  leave;  but  we  have  had  very  few  grievances  of  any  character. 

Then  Mr.  Furuseth  further  says:  (5)  **  And  to  establish  a  standard  of  skill  and 
ezx)erience  for  those  who  sipi  as  able  seamen."  *  ♦  *  Of  course,  the  company 
has  its  method  of  selecting  its  employees,  and  they  are  not  selected  at  random  by 
some  chap  who  is  interested  largely  in  the  amount  of  money  he  can  make  out  of 
it.    We  take  an  immediate  interest  in  the  personnel  of  the  snip.    *    *    * 

(6)  "  And  to  get  ft  law  providing  for  the  standard  or  number  of  men  to  be  car- 
ried by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and  rigging."    Of  course,  an  owner  is 
obliged  to  have  a  vessel  properly  manned  to  be  seaworthy  and  within  the  scope 
of  their  insurance  xK>licie8 — ^they  are  very  solicitous  about  having  the  ship  fully , 
protected  in  that  respect. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  rather  anticipated  the  seaman's  desires,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  observe  that  we  have  done  so.  Outside  of  this  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  anything  further  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Fabquhab.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
coastwise  trade,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  and  the  experience  of  your  own 
line? — A.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question, 
because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  revenue  feature. 

Q.  Have  the  dividends  of  your  line  been  satisfactory  to  your  stockholders  and 
directors? — ^A.  I  think  there  has  been  no  discontent  in  that  respect.  They  have 
been  pretty  regular;  in  fact,  I  may  say  regular. 

Q.  Have  you  enlarged  your  stock  to  bui)d  new  boats,  or  have  you  used  your 
surplus  to  build  new  boats? — ^A.  Our  vessels  have  been  built  both  from  funds 
derived  from  increase  of  stock  and  from  earnings. 

Q.  (Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  your  volume  of  trade  been  on  the  increase,  or  does 
it  stand  still,  or  decrease? — A.  1  should  suppose  it  would  be  on  the  increase,  as  all 
progressive  business  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of  general  prosperity. 

ij.  We  want  to  know  whether  it  is  progressive,  or  whether  it  is  re&ograding, 
or  no? — A.  It  is  progressing,  but  there  are  so  many  hazards  connected  with  the 
great  deep  that  there  can  be  no  anticipation  of  x>ermanent  prosperity.  There  has 
been  general  progress  with  us  just  the  same  as  there  has  been  general  progress  in 
all  industrial  and  other  lines  recently  in  this  country,  and  we  must  necessarily 
feel  the  relation. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Exhibit  attached  to  Testimony  op  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Haynb. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  23, 1901. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Menibers  of  the  Industrial  Commission y  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sirs:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  looked  over  the  law  in  regard  to 
larceny  when  committed  on  shipboard,  and  find  that  sections  4596  and  5356  are  the 
statutes  I  had  in  mind  when  I  gave  my  testimony  before  the  commission.  These 
statutes  are  as  follows: 

''R.  S.  4596.  Whenever  any  seaman  who  has  been  lawfully  engaged,  or  any 
apprentice  to  the  sea  service,  commits  any  of  the  following  offenses,  he  shall  be 
punishable  as  follows; 

*****  *  * 

**  Eighth.  For  wilfully  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzling  or  wilfully  damaging 
any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his  wages  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount 
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to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and  also,  at  rhe  discretion  of  the  court,  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

"  R.  S.  5356.  Every  person  who,  npon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent 
to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  ^nd  imprisonment." 

I  find,  in  going  over  my  testimony,  I  did  not  intend  to  make  the  assertion  so 
broad  that  there  was  no  act  to  apprehend  an  offender  for  larceny  when  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  The  difficulty  has  been  principally  with  ship's  employees  who 
were  guilty  of  larceny,  and  you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  acts  that  there  is  no  rem- 
edy in  the  United  States  district  courts  for  an  offense  committed  by  one  of  the 
ship's  crew  or  by  a  passenger  when  the  location  of  the  crime  is  within  a  State. 

Revised  Statute  5356  is  broad  enough  to  apprehend  any  offender  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  when  committea  on  the  high  seas  or  on  territory 
exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  act  would  leave 
out  both  passengers  and  the  ship's  company  (in  which  expression  I  mean  all  who 
are  connected  to  the  vessel  by  contract)  when  the  crime  was  committed  within 
l^e  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  and  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  commission  of  the  act 
is  such  that  the  owners  of  vessels  can  not  determine,  before  the  proofs  come  out 
on  the  trial  of  the  case,  just  where  the  act  was  committed,  so  that  it  is  very  risky 
to  apprehend  an  offender  under  the  State  laws. 

Of  course,  where  the  act  is  known  to  be  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  ter- 
ritory exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  remedy  in  the  United  States  courts. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  re^tuired  to  use  Revised  Statute  4596,  which  permits 
us  to  apprehend  any  of  the  ship's  company  for  dama^ng  the  vessel,  embezzling, 
or  damaging  the  ship's  stores  and  cargo.  Under  this  act,  however,  we  can  not 
apprehend  a  passenger  in  the  district  courts,  nor  could  we  apprehend  one  of  the 
snip's  company  under  the  specific  charge  of  larceny.  We  might  apprehend  any 
of  the  ship's  company  under  the  charge  of  damaging  the  cargo. 

You  will  realize  that  when  a  vessel  arrives  at  a  port,  and  immediate  action  is 
necessary  to  apprehend  an  offender,  an  immediate  decision  of  where  the  offense 
was  committed  must  be  reached,  for  if  it  was  not  committed  within  the  State  to 
which  we  would  then  apply  for  redress,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  jurisdiction 
and  probably  a  subsequent  suit  for  false  imprisonment.  Since  a  vessel  passes 
throufi^  so  many  States,  with  conflicting  jurisdictions,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
be  sufficient  authority  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  apprehend  the 
offender  at  once  and  bring  his  case  before  the  United  States  officials  before  he  has 
opportunity  to  escape. 

With  an  act  conferring  upon  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  for  larceny  when 
committed  on  maritime  waters  within  a  State,  there  would  then  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  method  of  procedure,  under  Revised  Statutes  4300  to  4305,  which  provide 
for  summary  trial. 

The  procedure  in  the  United  States  courts  would  be  to  have  a  warrant  issued 
by  a  commissioner  of  the  court,  who  would  hold  a  preliminary  hearing,  and  if  the 
evidence  was  sufficient  an  indictment  would  immediately  issue  and  the  court 
would  ^ant  a  speedy  trial  if  the  circumstances  justified,  and  there  would  be 
such  uniformity  in  the  method  of  procedure  for  larceny  on  the  navigable  watera 
that  the  shipping  community  would  become  familiar  with  the  methods.  The 
same  procedure  would  pertain  at  any  port  where  the  vessel  touched;  but  under 
the  present  doubtful  condition  of  the  law  they  are  required  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  State  laws,  which,  because  of  their  difference,  are  confusing  and  uncertain. 

I  inclose  herewith  drafts  of  two  bills,  either  of  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
sufficient  to  apprehend  a  member  of  the  ship's  company,  but  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  matter  broad  enough  to  cover  botn  seamen  and  passengers,  I  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  Revised  Statute  5356  as  amended. 

If  it  be  said  that  tne  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  over  these  offenses  when 
within  the  borders  of  a  State,  I  think  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  United  States 
has  jurisdiction,  under  a  proper  interpretation  of  vhe  Constitution,  to  define 
crimes  and  provide  for  their  punishment  on  the  inivigable  waters  of  any  State,  so 
as  to  give  the  United  States  courts  concur i  on t  jurisdiction  with  the  State  courts 
over  such  crimes. 

As  I  did  not  have  the  volume  containing  the  statutes  before  me,  I  stated  that 
there  was  no  redress  when  the  act  of  larceny  was  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting  my  evidence  to  agree  with  the  statutes, 
and  also  have  corrected  the  questions  to  show  a  proper  relation  to  the  answers. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  of  any  f urwier  assistance  within  my  iK>wer. 
Very  re8i)ectfully, 

Danl.  H.  Hayne,  General  Solicitor, 
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[Inclofiore  1.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  4596  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  offenses  and 

punishments. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection  eight  of  section  4596  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  4596,  subsection  eight.  For  wilfully  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzling 
or  wilfully  damaging  any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  or  taking  or  carrying  away  with 
intent  to  steal  or  purloin  the  personal  goods  of  another,  or  receiving  any  stolen 
money,  goods,  chattels,  bonds,  bill  obligatory,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note 
for  the  pa^^ent  of  money,  bank  note,  paper  Dill  of  credit,  certificate  of  any  State 
or  the  United  States,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his 
wages  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and  also,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

[Inclosure  2.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  5366  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  crimes  arising 
within  the  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  5356  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5356.  Every  persoA  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  waters  withm  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  camea  away,  with  intent  to  st«al  or 
purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  or  receives  any  stolen  money,  goods, 
chattels,  bonds,  bill  obligatory,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note  for  the  payment 
of  money,  bank  note,  paper  oill  of  credit,  certificate  of  any  State  or  the  United 
States,  Imowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  6',  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  M.  G.  MABKHAH, 

Assistant  traffic  manager  Illinois  Central  Rrailroad  and  the  Yazoo  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Railroad, 

The  commission  met  at  10.47  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
M.  C  Markham  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  daly  sworn,  testified 
as  foUows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  give  your  name  and  address  and  official  posi- 
tion to  the  stenographer.— A.  M.  C.  Markham,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad:  my 
address  is  Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  railroading,  and  especiallv  with  the 
Illinois  Central?— A.  I  have  been  railroading  since  1869—33  years— and  have  been 
with  the  Illinois  Central  25  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prepared  statement  in  answer  to  the  geneial  inquiries  in  the 
topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  transportation  to  present  to  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  Yes;  I  have  prepared  a  short  statement. 

Q.  The  commission  would  be  pleased  to  hear  it.- A.  The  witness  then  read  as 
follows: 

In  re^^ponse  to  the  request  of  the  honorable  Industrial  Commission  I  appear 
before  it  to  give  such  information  as  is  within  my  knowledge  as  to  transportation 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  methods  employed,  volume  of  traffic,  and  the  effects  and 
infiuences  of  this  river  transportation  on  the  railroads. 

Prior  to  1870  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  transported  the  greater 
part  of  the  freights  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  States  traversed  by  them. 
Since  then  the  construction  of  a  large  railroad  mileage  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
has  somewhat  diminished  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  on  the  rivers. 

In  1^70  there  were  only  27  J  82  miles  of  railroad  in  1^  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  In  1900  there  were  upward  of  110,000  miles  of  railroad  in  these  same 
States,  or  over  four  times  as  much. 
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The  trade  records  show  a  decreased  tonnage  movement  by  the  river  year  by 
by  year,  yet  the  total  vessels  and  volume  of  business  is  still  very  large.  A  state- 
ment of  the  river  trade  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  1889  showed  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  commerce  conducted  thereon.  From  this  statement  we  find  there 
were  7,445  vessels  plying  on  the  rivers,  having  a  capacity  of  8,398,378  tons.  For 
that  year  there  were  transported  on  the  rivers  10,858,894  passengers  and  over 
31,000,000  tons  of  freight. 

As  the  important  trade  centers  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, such  as  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  Cairo,  Padncah,  St.  Louis, 
Dubuque,  St.  Paul,  Evansville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  have  for  some  time 
past  been  fully  served  by  the  railroads,  it  is  natural  that  the  latter  should  share 
m  the  trade  formerly  controlled  by  the  river  craft.  As  a  consequence  of  the  more 
expeditious  movement  and  improved  facilities  afforded  by  the  railroads,  the  river 
tr^c  has  appreciably  declined.  This  is  shown  by  the  decreased  movement  from 
the  important  trade  centers  situated  on  the  river,  and  is  further  accentuated  by 
the  witibdrawal  or  nonezisteDce  of  some  of  the  steamboat  companies  which  oper- 
ated on  the  river  in  the  eighties  and  earlier.  There  is  still  a  large  business  done  on 
the  river,  however,  on  special  commodities,  such  as  grain,  flour,  lumber,  sugar, 
molasses,  cotton  seed,  and  miscellaneous  freights,  both  to  points  reached  by 
railroads  and  to  way  landings. 

The  barge  lines  are  important  factors  in  river  transportation  on  account  of  the 
large  tonnage  capacity  and  cheapness  with  which  they  can  conduct  the  business. 

The  St  Lou  sand  Missssippi  Valley  Transportation  Company  organized  a  barge 
line  early  in  the  eighties.  It  represented  the  consolidation  of  8  barge  compa- 
nies previously  in  existence.  The  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange  Report  for  1883 
said  of  this  company : 

'*  The  new  organization  has  ample  means  and  facilities  for  handling  with  dis- 
patch all  the  business  that  may  be  doing.    *    *    * 

**In  order  to  show  how  great  the  facilities  of  the  transportation  company 
alluded  to  are  for  handling  the  bulk  grain,  it  can  be  stated  that  tliere  are  now  in 
use  98  barges  and  18  towboats.  The  capacity  of  a  barge  is  from  50,000  to  60.000 
bushels,  and  it  can  be  loaded  quickly  from  the  spouts  of  the  elevators.  A  tow- 
boat  will  often  start  from  St.  Louis  with  4  to  6  barges  attaohed,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  a  cargo  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  bushels  of  bulk  grain,  besides  other  kinds 
of  freight,  as  these  barges  are  so  constructed  that  any  and  all  kinds  of  freight 
can  be  carried.  The  consolidated  line  has  a  capacity  of  moving  3,000,000  bushelfi 
of  grain  per  month." 

In  November,  1900,  a  new  steel  barge  line,  consisting  of  a  towboat  and  2 
barges,  went  into  operation  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The  boats  are 
designed  to  draw  not  to  exceed  9  feet  of  water,  and  great  success  is  predicted  for 
them.  This  line  will,  of  course,  meet  with  strong  competition  frt  m  the  old  barge 
line,  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  new  barge  line  has  already  made  3  trips, 
and  the  owners  seem  to  be  very  confident  of  success,  although  the  last  trip  took 
54  days  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  back. 

In  1880,  the  receipts  of  grain  at  New  Orleans  by  river  were  15,763,664  bushels; 
of  cotton,  1,087,522  bales.  For  the  same  year  St.  Louis  received  and  shipped  by 
river  nearly  2,000.000  tons  of  freight.  Since  then  very  marked  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  commerce  movement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Railroads  have  been 
Duilt  into  the  territory  formerly  served  by  the  river.  The  gradual  improvements 
in  roadbed,  equipment,  and  general  facilities  of  the  railroads  enable  them  to  com- 
pete more  actively  with  the  river  and  conduct  the  traffic  with  decreased  expense. 

Lines  of  railroad  run  close  to  the  river  on  both  sides,  nearly  all  the  way  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul,  and  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  Aside 
from  all  the^e,  there  are  other  lines  of  road  which  detour  from  the  river,  yet  con- 
nect the  chief  trade  centers  and  control  the  traffic  that  was  formerly  taken  to  the 
river  by  rail  and  thence  forwarded  by  boat. 

The  statistics  of  river  trade  are  very  meager,  but  such  few  as  are  obtainable 
show  that  the  business  is  not  increasing. 

Coal  received  at  St.  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


By  river. 
By  rail . . 


I 
1880.  1890. 


Bushels.       Bushels. 

1.639,875      S.088.500 

40,268,481     67,439,725 


1890. 


Bu^iels. 

006.750 
106,150,125 
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Tonnage  received  and  shipped  by  river  at  St.  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


1880. 

180a 

1000. 

Received ..---..— ....._..._.-... . 

Tons. 
803,800 
1,087, 5995 

Tons. 

580,700 

601,802 

Tons. 
fil2,000 

Forwarded --... . 

246,680 

In  1881  there  were  received  at  St.  Loais  356,020  tons  of  lumber,  logs,  and  shin- 
glee  by  rafts;  in  i890,  132,940  tons;  and  in  1900,  78,340  tons. 

Tons  of  freight  by  rail  received  and  fortoarded  at  St,  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


Beoeived... 
Forwarded 


TWM, 

6,096,624 
2,766,680 


Tons. 
0,960,201 
5,270,860 


Tons. 
16,876,441 
9,180,800 


The  cotton  receipts  by  river  at  New  Orleans  in  1880  were  64  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cotton  receipts  of  that  place;  in  18i  0,  20  per  cent;  and  in  1899,  only  15  per 
cent.  Rhowing  a  large  decline  in  the  river  cotton  trade.  The  rail  receipts,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  1899  over  800  per  cent  of  what  they  were  in  1880. 

Cotton  receipts  at  New  Orleans, 


By  river 
By  rail.. 


1880. 


Boles. 
1,067,522 


1800. 


Boles. 
1,722,473 


1800. 


Bales. 

848,460 
1,966,177 


Of  734,027  barrels  of  flour  received  at  New  Orleans  in  1899,  only  71,962  were 
bronght  by  river. 

Ot  37,479,500  boshels  of  grain  received  the  same  year,  only  2,754,928  were  bronght 
by  river. 

In  1884,  New  Orleans  received  byrail  l,135,272ton8of  all  kinds  of  freight;  inl900, 
4,212,600  tons,  or  nearly  four  times  more. 

In  the  trade  issue  of  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  of  September  last  the 
river  situation  was  summed  up  by  Captain  Drown,  the  traffic  manager  of  a  steam- 
boat line  operating  from  New  Orleans  north,  as  follows: 

**Some  years  ago  regular  lines  of  large,  fine  steamboats  plied  on  fixed  schedules 
between  New  Orleans.  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Memphis,  Vicksbur^,  and 
the  lower  river.  This  also  applies  to  the  tributary  streaius  in  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Arkansas.  As  the  railroads  opened,  the  patronage  transferred  by  the 
shippers  from  the  river  boats  to  the  rail  lines  began  to  have  serious  effect  on  the 
boats  by  a  decided  reduction  in  their  revenue  from  passenger  travel  and  freight 
shipments.  *  ^'  *  So  much  business  was  divertea  from  the  river  to  rail  by 
shippers  that  as  the  boat  lines  would  lose  a  boat  or  one  would  i  or  any  reason  go 
out  of  commission,  the  prospects  for  profits  in  building  new  craft  were  so  uncertfldn 
that  there  was  no  inducement  for  the  boatmen  to  replenish  their  fleets  and  keep 
up  their  trades.*' 

However  this  may  be,  the  same  trade  issue  of  the  Times- Democrat  shows  207 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  which  were  in  service  on  the  river 
and  lake  in  July,  1900. 

The  St.  Louis  Trade  and  Commerce  Report  for  1900  shows  6  steamboat  com- 
panes  with  24  steamers  plying  between  that  place  and  other  ports  north  and  south, 
besides  64  independent  packets  and  cowboats. 

At  Memphis  there  is  the  Memphis  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Company ,  the  Memphis 
and  Arkansas  City  Packet  Company,  and  the  Lee  Line  of  steamers  running  north 
and  south  therefrom. 

There  were  29  steamers  engaged  in  freight  and  passenger  business  in  1899 
between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports,  representing  a  tonnage  of  16,811  tons. 
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Notwithstanding  the  decline  which  of  late  years  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
river  commerce,  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are  now,  as  in  the  past,  a 
potent  factor  in  diminish  ng  railroad  rates  and  revenues.  Nor  mast  it  be  thought 
that  their  influence  in  this  respect  has  heen  or  is  confined  only  to  the  traffic 
which  moves  between  the  trade  centers  situated  on  the  river.  The  complexities 
and  necessities  which  confront  the  railroads  in  rate  making  are  such  as  to  make 
this  river  influence  almost  conterminous  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  other. 

The  recognized  principle  for  rate  construction,  educed  from  loug,  practical 
experience,  born  of  strife,  competition,  and  rate  wars  between  rail  carriers,  the 
demands  of  rival  markets  and  commercial  necessities  of  trade  centers  has  rendered 
it  imierative  that  certain  fixed  relations  shall  be  established  in  railroad  rates  to 
common  points  of  destination  from  various  points  of  origin. 

For  instance:  The  river,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  makes  the  rates  from  St 
Liouis  to  Memphis  or  New  Orleans.  The  railroads  running  between  those  points, 
to  get  a  share  of  the  traffic,  must  necessarily  offer  rates  approximating  those  made 
by  the  river  craft.  Chicago  is  not  situated  on  the  river,  but  it  would  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  Memphis  or  New  Orleans  trade  if  it  were  not  put 
upon  a  relatively  fair  rate  plane  with  St.  Louis.  A  railroad  company  having  a 
line  running  from  Chicago  to  Memphis,  or  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  may 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  St.  Louis  industries,  and,  for  this  reason,  might  be 
very  glad  to  give  Chicago  such  rates  as  would  enable  it  to  compete  with  them. 
By  so  doing,  the  Chicago  railroad  builds  up  the  enterprises  of  tiie  town  it  is 
interested  in  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  getting  an  increased  traffic  therefrom. 

There  are  many  outlying  towns  of  importance  contiguous  to  Chicago.  These 
also  have  their  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  markets  for  their 
wares.  Demands  will  be  made  upon  the  railroads  which  serve  these  outlying 
towns  for  such  favorable  rates  as  will  enable  them  to  market  their  products  as 
against  Chicago  or  St  Louis.  It  may  be  to  the  l>est  interest  of  one  or  more  of  the 
railroads  that  these  demands  be  complied  with.  Rival  industries  and  manufac- 
turing cities  farther  removed,  that  would  be  affected  in  the  sale  of  their  products 
by  the  favorable  rates  given  the  others,  would  follow  in  making  like  demands 
upon  the  particular  railroads  which  they  support,  with  the  result  that  relief 
would  at  once  forthcome. 

Then,  too,  railroads  running  from  other  towns  situated  on  the  rivers,  such  as 
Cairo,  Paducah.  Evansyille,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  are  obliged  to  make  rates 
to  river  points  approximating' those  made  by  the  boats;  and  inland  towns,  whose 
trade  may  be  affected  by  these,  make  claims  on  the  railroads  which  serve  them 
for  such  an  adjustment  of  their  rates  as  will  equalize  their  disadvantages.  Thus 
the  demand  would  spread,  step  by  step,  until  almost  the  entire  northern  country 
had  partaken  in  a  measure  of  the  low  rates  made  necessary  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  river  influence. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for,  taking  the  converse  of  the  situation  described,  the  rail  car- 
riers are  confronted  with  a  condition  that  abridges  their  power  to  uphold  rates  to 
and  from  the  inland  towns  of  the  Southern  States  fully  as  much  as  in  the  Northern 
States. 

Mobile  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  140  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  has  railroads  reaching  it  which  have  no  interest  in  New  Orleans  or  its  commer- 
cial growth.  Its  merchants  and  manufacturers  ( ompete  for  trade  with  those  of 
New  Orleans  at  common  markets.  The  representatives  of  the  railroads  running 
from  St.  Louis  to  Mobile  say:  *'  While  we  have  not  the  competition  of  the  river  to 
force  a  reduction  of  the  rates  to  Mobile,  we  have  the  fact  before  us  that  New 
Orleans  gets  low  rates  by  rivet  and  by  rail.  Therefore,  to  enable  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  compete  in  common  markets  with  the  New  Orleans  mer- 
chants, and  thereby  give  our  roads  trafiic  for  transportation,  we  will  be  obliged  to 
make  the  same  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Mobile  as  are  made  by  the  river  lines  or  the 
railroads  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans." 

Montgomery  and  Seima,  trade  centers  on  the  Alabama  River.  180  miles  north- 
east of  Alobile.  compete  for  business  in  common  territory  with  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans.  They  are  favored  with  river  transportation  Irom  Mobile  many  months 
in  the  year.  Their  rates,  therefore,  from  the  North  can  le  no  greater  than  the 
Mobile  rates  plus  these  low  Alabama  River  rates.  The  railroads  reaching  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma,  having  no  interest  in  Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  are  ciesirou''  of 
getting  all  the  traffic  they  possibly  can  to  and  from  Montgomery  and  Sblma.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  putting  them  on  a  fair  plane  respecting  rates  with  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans. 

We  next  come  to  Meridian  and  Jackson,  Miss.:  Birmingham,  Talladega,  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  one  side;  Columbus,  Home,  Atlanta, 
Athens,  Macon,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  other  towns  of  importance,  on  the  other  side, 
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all  clHiming  from  the  railroads  which  serve  them  to  be  put  on  Buch  a  plane  respect- 
ing rates  as  will  enable  them  to  do  business  in  common  territory  as  against  New 
Orleans,  Mouile,  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  one  another. 

In  the  same  way,  Galveston,  3(50  miles  west  of  New  Orleans,  has  no  river  advan- 
tages, bat  the  railroads  serving  that  city,  having  no  interest  in  New  Orleans,  deem 
it  proper  to  pat  it  on  a  plane  whereby  the  Northern  products  can  be  exported 
therefrom  and  its  merchants  and  mannfuctarers  be  enabled  to  compete  in  North- 
em  common  markets  with  those  of  New  Orleans.  This  arrangement  affects  oat- 
lying  and  intermediate  towns  between  Galveston  and  the  Aiissoari  River,  and 
Galveston  and  the  Mississippi  River  north  of  Yicksbnrg,  all  of  which  most  have 
merited  attention. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  specitio  rate  differentials  are  established  between  trade 
centers  interested  in  effecting  sales  of  their  products  in  common  territory.  By 
these  means,  industrial  enterprises,  remote  from  the  river,  are  enabled  to  trade  at 
business  cebters  situated  on  the  river  in  competition  with  those  on  the  river:  and, 
farther,  inland  towns,  remote  from  the  river,  are  enable:!  to  interchange  trade 
between  each  other  at  much  more  favorable  rates  then  the  railroads  would  be  justi- 
fied in  making  if  the  river  influence  did  not  exist. 

These  river  rates  also  affect  the  rail  rates  East  and  West,  as  well  as  those  North 
and  South.  Take  graiu.  for  instance,  from  the  Missouri  River  trade  center.  Kan- 
sas City,  to  New  York;  the  rates  that  would  apply  on  such  traffic  would  have  to 
approximate  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  plus  the  low  barge  rate  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orle  ms.  This  latter  wiis  as  low  as  4  cents  per  bushel  the  past 
year.  Whatever  rate  is.  made  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  must  be 
made  also  from  the  other  Missouri  River  gateways,  such  as  St.  Joseph,  Leaven- 
worth, Nebraska  City,  and  Omaha,  or  else  all  the  grain  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
would  be  f unneled  through  Kansas  City. 

Some  of  the  lines  traversing  Missouri  and  Iowa  have  no  interest  in  St.  Louis, 
and  to  get  the  most  remunerative  haul  on  the  traffic,  are  desirous  of  ta  >ng  it 
through  to  Chicago  or  other  Illinois  junctions  to  be  transferred  to  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Lnes. 

The  rates  on  traffic  east  of  the  Toronto-Buffalo-Pittsbnrg  line,  destined  to  the 
Southern  States,  may  l.e  affected  by  the  ocean  carriers  to  and  from  North  Atlantic 
and  Southern  i>orts.  Railroads  running  into  the  Southern  States  by  the  Virginia 
gateways  have  to  measure  their  rates  by  these  if  they  should  prove  to  be  lower 
than  those  made  by  the  influence  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Erie  Canal  virtually  dominate 
the  rail-carriers'  rates  on  traffic  interchanged  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  the  Mississippi  River  does  traffic  North 
and  South.  The  rail  rates  Hre  fiT-st  adjiisted  between  Chicago  and  New  York  in 
competition  with  those  establi.shed  by  the  lake  and  canal.  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Newport  News,  and  Norfolk  make  claims  f  ^r  less  rates  by  reason  of  lessdis 
tance  than  New  York  and  not  having  as  good  facilities  to  export  traffic.  Afte? 
much  strife  and  destructive  rate  wars  these  claims  have  been  allowed. 

Inland  towns,  remote  from  the  lakes,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois,  take  proportionate  rates  with  those'from  Chicago  as  their  distance  is 
greater  of  less  than  that  of  Chicago.  This  virtually  means  that  every  point  in  the 
States  named  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  lake  and  cmal  competition  on  seaboard 
business.  On  transcontinental  traffic,  or  that  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  have  for  a  long  time  governed  the  rates.  Rates  by  rail 
from  New  ^ork  to  San  Francisco  are  measured  by  those  made  by  ocean  steamers 
via  the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco.  By  reason  of  the  competition  of  manufacturers 
and  merchants  and  commercial  communities  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  Missouri  River,  the  Western  railroads  have  been  compelled  to  make  the  same 
rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  all  the  inland  territory  as  are  made  from  New 
York. 

We  might  go  further  and  say  that  the  rates  which  the  American  railroads  make 
from  the  Pacific -coast  points  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  silks  and  teas  and 
other  goods  from  China,  India,  and  Japan  are  governed  by  the  rates  made  via  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Suez  Canal,  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  our  cotton  and  cotton  goods  from  the  Southern  and 
New  England  States  to  China,  India,  and  Japan. 

The  whole  question  of  railroad  rates  can  be  summed  up  in  the  remark  that  the 
power  of  the  railroads  to  enforce  any  given  rates  is  circamscribed  by  the  water 
carriers,  and  the  maximum  they  can  charge  is  prescribed  by  the  rivers,  lake,  and 
ocean  carriers. 

The  reductions,  however,  in  rates  which  the  railroads  are  obliged  to  make  are  not 
at  all  times  confined  to  figures  forced  upon  them  by  the  water  carriers.  Compe- 
tition between  railroads  themselves,  the  necessities  of  trade,  demands  of  rival 
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towns,  and  other  inflnences  have  an  effect  in  reducing  the  rate  hasis  below  the 
figures  made  necessary  by  water  competition;  bnt.  as  before  stated,  the  maximum 
rates  they  can  charge  are  governed  entirely  by  the  transportation  charges  made 
by  the  rivers,  lake,  and  ocean  carriers. 

It  is  owing  largely  to  these  rensons  that  rates  in  general  have  been  constantly 
OD  the  declin  '.  In  18(58  the  lake  and  canal  rate  on  wheat,  Chicago  to  New  York, 
was  22.79  cents  per  bushel;  in  1899,  6.65  cents.  The  all-rail  rate  in  1>68  was  42.6 
cents,  and  in  1899, 10. 23  cents.  In  1882  the  rate  on  grain,  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
by  barge,  was  7.5  cents  per  bushel;  in  1900  it  was  4  cents. 

The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  1873  was 
2.20  cents;  in  1900  it  was  6.5  mills,  or  less  than  30  per  cent  of  what  it  was  27  years 
before. 

In  1899  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  all  United  States  railroads  was 
seventy-two  one-hundredths  cent;  in  1882,  17  years  before,  it  was  1.23  cents,  or  71 
per  cent  higher. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  charged  on  American  and  foreign  railways  in  1892 
produced  the  following  results: 


• 

United  8tate» 

Fruasia 

Austria 

France 

Belgium 


For  pas- 
sengers 
I>er  mile. 


Cents. 
2.U 
2.99 
3.05 
3.36 
2.25 


For  freight 

per  ton 

per  mile. 


Centa. 
0.»7 
1.32 
1.56 
1.59 
1.39 


The  American  freight  rates  show  by  last  report  at  hand  that  they  are  now  over 
25  per  cent  less  than  above  figure  and  that  the  passenger  rate  per  mile  is  2.002 
cents. 

The  English  railway  reports  do  not  give  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  but  a  pub- 
lication by  J.  S.  Jeans,  of  London,  entitled  *'  Railroad  Problems"  has  this  to  say 
of  English  railway  rates: 

"English  railways  practically  work  on  the  same  tariffs  to-day  they  did  in  the 
infancv  of  the  system,"  and  *'it  is  probable  that  the  average  ton-mile  rate  on 
English  railways  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  under  l^d.  (3  cents),  which  is  jnst 
three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  principal  American  lines." 

Three  cents  per  ton  per  mile  is  more  than  four  times  the  rates  of  the  American 
roads  to-day. 

The  published  all-rail  rate  of  freight  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  in 
1881  was  32  centa  per  100  pounds.  In  1897  it  was  17^^  cents  on  com  for  export. 
The  actual  rate  was  many  times  as  low  as  12  cents. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Report  shows  freight  rates  on  wheat,  Chicago 
to  New  York,  as  follows: 


Lake  and 
canal. 

Lake  and 
rail. 

AllraiL 

1868 

Cia.  per  bu. 
22.79 
9.16 
5.93 

6.66 

eta.  per  bu. 
29 
U.i 
11 

6.63 

eta.  per  hu. 
42.  (J 

1878 

17.7 

1888 

14.6 

1899 

/          1L13 
\         U0.23 

>  Export. 
Orain  rates  by  barge. 

Bt.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans. 

1882         

Ct^.  per  bu. 
6.5to7.5 

1900                   

4 
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The  St.  Lonis  Trade  and  Ck>mmerce  Reports  show  rates  of  freight  by  rirer  from 
St.  Louis  to  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans,  and  way  points  for  the  years 
named: 


Memphis. 

Vicksburg. 

New 
Orleans. 

Sackgrain  per  100  pounds: 

CenU. 
12i  to  17i 

Cents. 
20  to  80 

Cents. 
20    to25 

19U0...I '. '". 

10 

Floor  and  meal  per  barrel: 

1880 

25     to46 

40toeO 

30     toSO 

1900 

20 

Pork  per  barrel: 

18«) 

80    toao 

eoto90 

45     to  75 

laoo 

80 

Meateper  100  pounds: 

12.6  to  20 

20  to  80 

15     to25 

IflOO 

10 

Hay  per  100  pounds: 

17.5  to  25 

26  to  85 

20     to80 

19C0iy."l "'. -M '... 

12.5  to  16 

ALL-RAIL  RATES  OP  FREIGHT  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  SOL^HERN  CITIES. 


Flour  per  barrel: 

18«K. 

Cents. 

45 
20 

75 
56 

26 
12 

25 

18 

25 
12 

Cents. 

65 
84 

115 

82 

38 
20 

86 

80 

33 
20 

Ceitf 

1900 

Pork: 

1882 

115 

IflOO 

82 

Sack  srrain  per  100  pounds: 

18fe 

83 

1900 

20 

Meats: 

1882 

85 

1900 

80 

Hay: 

1882 /. 

33 

1900 

20 

The  changes  in  these  rates,  as  shown,  represent  the  action  and  connteractionof 
the  river  and  the  railroads.  As  before  stated ,  the  rates  from  other  river  points  and 
interior  points  were  influenced  and  affected  by  these  reductions. 

A 11  that  would  now  seem  wanting  to  fully  complete  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  vigor- 
ous and  active  competitor  of  the  railways  and  to  secure  to  the  producers  of  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  low  rates  for  all  time  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  float  ships  of  15,000  or  20,000  tons.  If  this  deep  water  were 
attained,  ships  would  be  enabled  to  carry  larger  cargoes,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
could  afford  to  materially  reduce  freight  rates  to  foreign  countries  on  the  valley 
productions. 

We  export  per  annum  over  3,000,000,000  pounds  of  provisions,  500,000,000  bushels 
of  breadstuffs,  and  7,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of 
these  products  is  raised  in  territory  much  nearer  the  Gulf  ports  than  to  the  Atlantic 
ports,  yet  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  find  an  outlet  via  the  Gulf  ports.  If 
larger  ships  could  enter  the  Gulf  ports,  the  ocean  freight  rates  would  be  so  cheap- 
ened as  to  permit  a  full  share  of  these  exports  to  seek  those  outlets.  The  competi- 
tion that  would  arise  from  this  between  the  railroads  running  to  the  At  .antic  sea- 
board and  those  running  to  the  Southern  ports  would  of  itself  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  transportation  charges  millions  of  doilars  yearly.  A  reduction  of  rates 
of  2  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  export  quantity  of  the  three  commodities  named 
would  amount  to  a  saving  to  the  producers  of  $6,900,000  yearly.  Any  one  con- 
versant with  the  competitive  action  of  railroads  would  not,  under  the  new  condi- 
tions which  would  then  obtain,  consider  a  reduction  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
excesstve.  Nor  would  this  be  alL  The  rates  on  the  shipments  for  domestic  use 
would  be  largely  influenced  by  the  reduced  export  rates. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  a  yearly  expenditure  sufficient  to  insure  deep  water 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  repaid  more  than  tenfold  in  the 
benefit  to  the  producing  community  that  would  inure  therefrom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  gave  some  statistics  in  relation  to  the  decrease  in 
the  transportation  of  lumber  to  and  from  St.  Louis,  and  your  remarks  lead  me  to 
ask  whewer  or  not  the  depletion  of  the  forests  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the 
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Mississippi  River  has  had  any  effect  on  that  decrease  in  the  shipment  of  Inmber?— 
A.  Yes;  it  has.  But  the  decrease  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  doing  away  with 
the  middleman.  Twenty  years  ago  Chicago  was  a  very  large  lumier  market. 
The  lumber  came  down  by  ship  from  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  was 
handled  in  Chicago  and  sent  out  by  the  railroads  to  Illinois,  Iowa.  Missouri,  and 
ali  through  the  W  estern  prairies.  To-day  there  is  some  lumber  commg  out,  1  ut 
the  railroads  have  built  into  the  luml)er  regions  and  the  cars  are  loaded  at  the 
sawmills  and  go  through  to  their  destination,  doing  awav  with  the  Chicago  middle- 
man.   And  that  se.^ms  to  be  the  tendency  in  every  trade. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effect  from  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
South?— A.  Yes.  The  r^^ceipts  of  lumber  from  the  South  to-day  in  Chicago  are  as 
large  as  the  shipments  of  Northern  pine,  whereas  20  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
a  car  of  Southern  pine  to  be  found  there. 

Q.  Do  not  these  shipments  seek  other  outlets  as  well  as  St.  Louis?  Are  not  ship- 
ments made  at  other  places  than  St.  Louis? — A.  Northern  Minnesota.  Dubuque^ 
Clinton,  Iowa- all  those  points  on  the  river  have  the  lumber  ratted  down  from  the 
Wisconsin  rivers  in  the  same  wa^  that  St.  Louis  had  in  the  olden  days. 

Q.  A  proper  analysis  ot  your  figtires  ought  to  take  mto  consideration  whatever 
modification  there  is  by  reason  of  these  facts  you  have  3ust  stated? — A.  1  merely 
gave  those  facts  with  reference  to  the  lumber.  I  did  not  include  them  in  the  gen- 
eral statement  of  tonnage.  I  gave  them  by  themselves  because  it  would  not  be 
fair,  I  suppose,  to  attribute  the  decrease  entirely  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  Would  the  same  influences  that  would  tend  to  decrease  the  river  shipments 
of  lumber  also  tend  to  decrease  the  shipments  of  the  same  material  by  railroad? — 
A.  No;  the  shipments  by  rail  would  be  decreased  in  the  same  way  tliat  the  river 
shipments  won  d  be  by  the  depletion  of  the  forests;  but  tiie  railroads  might  be 
increased  by  taking  away  from  the  river  and  going  direct  from  the  forest  to  the 
consumer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  railroad  companies  have 
any  interest  in  the  new  steel  barge  lines  on  the  nvers? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 
Of  course  we  are  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  this  new  barge  line. 
That  is  the  reason  why  1  happen  to  know  it  was  54  days  making  the  trip.  We  do 
not  care  about  it  being  very  much  of  a  success. 

Q.  Suppose  some  important  railroad  interest  acquired  control  of « those  lines. 
Suppose,  tor  instance,  an  Atlantic  seaboard  line  acquired  control  of  those  barge 
lines,  how  would  that  acquisition  be  likely  to  affect  the  t rathe  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  north  and  south?— A.  That  could  be  answered  in  two  ways.  If  an 
Atlantic  seaboard  line  controlled  the  barge  lines,  it  might  possibly  advance  rates 
on  the  barge  line  to  such  a  degree  as  would  make  it  more  remunerative  for  the 
Illinois  Central  to  haul  grain  by  rail.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  Illinois  Central 
would  haul  the  grain  by  rail  would  be  a  detriment  to  those  Atlantic  seaboard 
lines,  because  the  Illinois  Central  is  in  competition  for  the  grain  business  of  Illi- 
nois, of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

Q.  Take  the  converse  of  the  proposition.  Suppose  the  Illinois  Central  got  con- 
trol of  those  barge  lines,  how  would  that  be  likeiy  to  affect  the  traffic  on  the  river 
jLnd  on  the  roads  paralleling  the  river  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines?— A.  i 
suppose  I  can  answer  that  by  telling  yon  what  it  is  that  Influences  our  rates 
to-day.  It  is  the  rates  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines  more  than  it  is  the  river. 
The  river  comes  in  from  time  to  time,  but  we  are  always  obliged  to  meet  these 
Atlantic  seaboard  lines  traversing  Illinois  and  running  to  the  river.  There  areao 
many  of  them  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  them  and  know  what  rates  they  are 
making. 

<j.  Let  us  carry  this  question  a  step  farther.  Suppose  these  Atlantic  seaboard 
lines  become  practically  operated  under  one  policy  and  community  of  interest  if 
not  a  consolidation.  What  effect  will  that  be  likely  to  have  upon  the  course  of 
biisiness  and  on  the  roads?— A.  A  very  salutary  effect  upon  the  course  of  business, 
and  possibly  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  roads,  but  not  such  a  good  effect  upon  the 
rates  as  upon  the  business  of  the  entire  community,  and  for  this  reason:  The 
trouble  with  the  rates  to  day  is  not  in  diminishing  the  revenues  of  the  railways  so 
much  as  it  is  in  wiping  out  or  exterminating  business  men  of  all  kinds  excepting 
the  large  enterprises  that  have  large  volumes  <^  freight  to  offer  and  get  induce- 
ments. The  railroads  are  as  much  against  that  as  they  possibly  can  be.  With 
these  combines  that  you  speak  of  bringing  a  number  of  roads  under  one  mana$;e- 
ment,  as  it  were,  or  under  one  given  pol  cy,  the  first  thing  that  would  be  done 
would  be  to  ^ve  everyone  equal  rates.  The  small  dealer  and  the  small  manufac- 
turer could  live  then  as  well  as  the  large  one.  That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me.  The 
benefit  to  the  railroads,  to  be  sure,  would  come  fro:ii  the  fact  that  they  would  not 
b.  obliged  to  make  these  reductions  in  rates  that  they  are  now  obliged  to  make 
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by  the  action  of  some  nnscrnpnlons  lines,  which  are  not  as  good  physically  as 
their  own  and  which  can  not  get  the  business  at  the  same  rates;  bat  they  are  there- 
and  they  have  got  to  have  the  business  at  some  rate. 

{^.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  community  of  interest  between  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board lines  and  the  Gulf  lines,  both  water  and  rail,  how  might  that  affect  some  of 
those  cities  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast?— A.  I  am  glad  you  brought 
that  point  up,  because  1  think  I  would  have  overlooked  it.  It  is  something  I  have 
thought  of.  From  what  I  say  \n  this  paper  with  reference  to  this  competition  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  trade  centers,  I  thinl;  that  it  would  be  imix)S8il)le 
for  any  railroad  to-day  to  withstand  the  reasonable,  what  I  might  term  the  legiti- 
mate, demands  of  any  town  or  any  community  to  which  it  runs.  Of  coarse  we 
can  not  say  that  it  would  not  have  the  power  to  do  so,  but  I  know  that  the  prac- 
tice is  entirely  different  from  anything  of  that  kind.  The  interests  of  the  railroad 
and  the  community  are  mutual;  bat  apart  from  that  fact,  if  the  demand  is  to  be 
pat  upon  a  relatively  fair  plane,  so  that  the  community  or  the  trade  center  will 
be  ab  e  to  do  business  in  competition  with  some  other  trade  center,  it  seems  to  me 
the  railroad  traffic  officer  can  not  resist  it  Thirty  years  ago,  in  a<'cordance  with 
instructions  received  from  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  railr:)ad  with  which  I 
was  then  connected.  I  billed  a  particular  kind  of  freight,  openly,  at  15  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds  between  two  given  points,  for  one  shipper  and,  at  the  same 
time,  at  2~)  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  other  shippers.  The  res  eclive  shipper? 
knew  this  was  bemg  done,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  anv  objections  were  made. 
It  seemed  to  be  all  right  then,  as  the  party  who  received  the  lower  rate  shipped  a 
hundred  times  larger  vol  i.  me  than  the  others.  I  can  not  imagine  such  a  thing 
happening  today  under  any  circumstances.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  way  of  thinking  about  such  matters  and  a  radical  change  in  the  way  of 
action. 

There  is  not  a  merchant  who  comes  into  a  railroad  traffic  manager's  office  to  day 
and  lays  down  a  proposition  which  is  reasonable  and  logical  that  will  not  receive 
attention:  nor  simply  because  he  has  the  power  will  the  traffic  manager  resist  it. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  situation  he  can  not  go  against  what  is  lo^cally  right. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  railroad  man  whose  mind  runs  in  any  other  direction.  I  know 
they  are  charged  sometimes  with  being  arbitrary,  but  I  speak  fro.n  experience 
when  I  say  they  want  to  be  fair.    I  meet  them  all  nearly  every  W(  ek. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  if  the  railroads  can  become  emancipated  from  the 
slavery  of  rumous  cutthroat  competition  they  will  necessarily  be  operated  upon 
strict  business  principles?— A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

O.  Suppose  there  is  a  pull  from  competing  cities  in  opposite  directions.  To 
make  the  case  concrete,  take  New  Orleans  and  Boston,  both  export  cities  of  grain. 
Assuming  that  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  deepened,  as  you  suggest,  so  that 
the  vessels  of  deepest  draft  can  trade  there,  how  would  that  competition  be  likely 
to  affect  the  present  grain  export  business  of  Boston? — A.  It  would  j>08sibly  take 
from  Boston  a  share  of  the  business  that  it  is  now  doing:  also  from  hew  York  and 
from  some  of  the  other  Atlantic  ports;  possibly  also  from  Montreal.  But  it  could 
not  do  it  unless  there  were  cheaper  rates  than  now  exist. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  present  rates  are  rather  favorable  to  the  Eastern  cities? — 
A.  They  are,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  ocean  carriage  from  the  Eastern  cities 
to  European  points  is  less  than  it  is  from  the  Gulf  ports,  made  so  largely  by  the 
fact  that  not  as  large  ships  can  enter  the  Gulf  ports  as  can  enter  the  Eastern  ports. 

Q.  Then  the  matter  of  time  has  something  to  do  with  it?— A.  It  takes  possibly 
50  per  cent  more  time  from  the  Gulf  ports. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  development  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  as  a  result  of  the  building  of  lines  to  the  Gulf?— A.  Ifo;  there  is  no  export. 
The  only  development  is  the  consumption  of  the  towns.  •  I  think  there  has  oeen 
very  little  export;  possibly  a  little  from  Pensacola  to  the  West  Indies,  or  from 
Mobile.    There  has  been  none  from  New  Orleans. 

Q.  A  few  years  a^o  the  president  of  the  Mexican  Central  Bailway  told  me  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  imported  coal  from  Cardiff,  Wales,  to  Vera  Cruz  more 
cheaply  than  they  could  buy  Southern  coal  hundreds  of  miles  nearer,  simply  for 
the  want  of  good  rail  connections  between  the  Southern  coal  mines  and  the  Gulf 
ports.— A.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Q.  Five  or  six  years  ago.— A.  Well,  since  then  there  have  been  great  improve- 
ments made.  In  fact,  i  n  the  last  1 0  years  there  have  been  great  improvements  made 
in  the  physical  conditions  of  railroads— the  ballasting  of  tracxs,  cutting  down 
of  grades,  widening  of  embankments,  and  by  putting  down  heavier  rails  and  add- 
ing larger  and  more  powerful  engines  and  larger  cars— so  that  the  cost  per  unit  of 
traffic  has  been  greatly  decreased.  You  can  readily  understand  that  if  an  engine 
ceax  iiaul  33  cars,  and  by  catting  down  grades  and  adding  larger  engines  and  larger 
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cars  it  can  haul,  sa^,  300  or  400  tons  more,  the  cost  of  carrying  this  extra  tonnage 
would  be  comparative! y  1  ittle.  What  the  railroads  can  do  now  is  en  tirely  different, 
particularly  the  Southern  roads,  from  what  they  could  do  10  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  competition  of  water  routes  as  if 
it  compelled  a  rate,  we  will  say  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  to  a  great  number 
of  points  in  the  South.  By  that  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  steamship 
Imes  actually  plying  by  the  Southern  rivers  to  Montgomery,  Macon,  and  other 
points?  Is  any  large  amount  of  traffic  actually  carried  down  the  Mississippi  and 
then  up  these  different  rivers?— A.  I  think  there  is  not  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  fact,  as  I  have  heard  it  said  by  traffic  gentlemen  at  some  of  our  meetings,  thai 
in  the  springtime,  from  /ear  to  year,  boats  do  run  from  Mobile  to  Montgom- 
ery, but  1  was  in  hopes  I  had  made  it  understood  by  my  paper  that,  irrespective 
of  the  Alabama  River  being  in  operation  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery,  the  trade 
conditions  of  Montgomery  are  of  such  a  character,  inasmuch  as  the  merchants 
were  competins:  in  common  territory  with  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  that  Mont- 

f  ornery  and  Seluia  would  have  to  get  such  rates  as  to  put  them  on  a  plane  with 
Tew  Orleans  and  Mobile  on  account  of  the  low  rates  to  these  points. 

Q.  It  is  not,  then,  the  competition  of  routes  up  these  rivers  wnich  determines  the 
low  rates,  but  competition  between  trade  centers?— A.  I  think  the  competition  of 
the  rivers  made  the  rates  in  the  first  place,  and  the  differentials  established  at  that 
time  obtain  to  a  large  extent  now.  The  trade  centers  are  one  influence,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  influences  that  make  a  proposition.  For  instance,  a  proposition 
is  made  at  a  traffic  meeting  by  the  representative  of  some  one  line  f(T  a  lower  rate 
than  exists  on  some  particular  commodity  from  some  given  point  on  his  line  to  a 
common  trade  center,  which  may  also  be  on  his  line.  The  commercial  conditions 
prevailing  may  necessitate  this  change  in  the  rate.  A  representative  of  another 
rail  hne  may  immediately  announce  tnat  if  the  reduction  is  made  he  will  be  obliged 
to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  from  a  point  on  his  line,  probably  a  hundred 
or  more  miles  awa^,  to  enable  his  patrons  to  market  like  commoaitiesat  the  common 
trade  center.  This  mav  be  followed  by  propositions  Irom  representatives  of  half 
a  dozen  more  lines,  all  claiming  reductions  to  meet  the  new  change.  Various 
influences  here  insert  themselves,  and,  after  hours,  and  perhaps  days,  or  contentious 
argument,  a  compromise  is  effected  on  the  basis  of  establishing  certain  fixed  dif- 
ferentials between  the  various  shipping  places  and  the  common  trade  center.  The 
result  obtained  supposedly  enables  all  the  lines  having  an  interest  in  the  business 
to  do  a  fair  share  or  it  in  the  common  territorv. 

(j.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  defense  set  up  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  courts  for  the  low  rates  granted  to  these  Important 
Southern  cities  has  been  that  water  competition  existed?— A.  1  think  that  is  true, 
but  you  understand  that  while  there  may  be  no  competition  to-day— that  is  to  say. 
while  there  may  be  no  business  taken  today— if  the  railroads  were  to  put  rates  np 
to  what  you  might  call  normal  rail  rates,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  a  boat  would 
be  in  there. 

Q.  Suppose  a  boat  line  were  started  on  one  of  those  rivers,  what  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  railroads?— A.  They  would  probably  meet  the  rates  for  the  time 
being.    They  do  not  want  to  see  their  trade  taken  away. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the^  endeavor  to  crush  out  that  competition?—  A.  I  do  not  know 
as  there  is  that  feebng.  a  desire  to  crush  out.  They  would  protect  themselves  the 
same  as  they  would  from  a  rival  railroad,  feeling  that  they  would  not  want  their 
patrons  to  go  to  another  carrier. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  Is  it  justifiable  to  assert  that  the  rates  are 
made  by  water  competition  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  water  competition  does 
not  exist,  because  tne  railroads  have  either  killed  it  out  or  have  power  to  kill  it 
out? — A.  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  railroad  rates  rarely  ever 
go  up,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  outside  public,  who  believe  they  do. 

Q.  You  mean  they  do  not  directly  advance?— A.  Directly  advance.  This  is 
shown  from  reports  and  from  the  united  experience  of  the  roads.  There  may  be 
in  some  cases  possibly  a  change  of  classification  of  some  particular  things,  but  I 
do  not  know  wnen  such  changes  have  taken  place. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  advance  rates  by  changing  the  classification? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  done?— A.  That  has  been  done.  It  was  done  in  the  East 
last  summer,  but  there  were  also  reductions  made. 

Q.  Tour  statement,  then,  should  be  qualified?— A.  Yes:  to  that  extent;  but  when 
the  rates  have  been  established  in  the  first  place  by  this  water  comp^'tition  they 
are  not  afterwards  easily  advanced.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  adjust 
their  prices  and  their  business  operations  to  them,  and  the  railroads,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  of  interior  towns  adjust  their  prices  to  these,  so  that  afterwards, 
if  the  water  competition  is  eliminated,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  advance  the  rail 
rates  without  a  general  disturbance  of  fixed  conditions  throughout  a  large  territory. 
Railroads  are  reluctant  to  disturb  conditions  of  long  standing  and  possibly  bring 
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npon  themselves  a  censorioos  public  opinion.  I  do  not  say  that  an  advaoce  could 
not  be  made,  but  I  know  of  no  case  where  rates  have  been  put  back  to  what  they 
were  formerly,  or  to  a  higher  basis,  simply  because  of  the  destruction  of  water 
competition. 

Another  reason  why  the  rates  are  not  advanced  when  this  competition  is  elimi- 
nated may  be  the  traffic  officer  has  occasion  to  express  views  on  these  comi>etitive 
rates  from  time  to  time,  measures  other  competitive  rates  by  them,  and  trorii  long 
association  and  working  traffic  under  them  for  years  they  finally,  perhaps,  become 
crystallized  in  his  mind  as  proper  figures  for  the  traffic  to  which  they  apply.  He 
could  not  readily  disassociate  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  as  business  was  for  a  long 
period  worked  under  such  rates  and  the  correlated  conditions  adjusted  to  them, 
they  should  still  prevail  when  that  which  first  enforced  them  no  longer  e.vists. 

Q.  The  classification  committee  not  controlled  entirely  by  his  road  introduces 
.changes  over  which  he  had  no  control?— A.  Yes;  but  the  changes  can  not  be  made 
on  his  line  without  his  assent.  When  you  speak  of  this  classification  having  been 
advanced,  it  might  be  in  this  way:  There  are  probably  6,000  or  7.000  articles  in  the 
classification,  and  they  are  rated,  say,  from  1  to  6.  There  are  a  great  mauy  articles 
shipped  that  i^ill  not;  come  within  the  line  of  any  of  those  classes,  from  1  to  ti ;  that  is , 
commercially  they  can  not  stand  the  rates  charged  in  the  classes.  They  are. 
therefore,  taken  out  of  the  classification,  and  are  given  what  are  called  commodity 
rates.  Those  commodity  rates  are  special  rates  to  meet  the  situation,  to  enable 
those  commodities  to  be  shipped.  Thev  could  not  be  shipped  if  they  were  charged 
the  rates  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Now,  in  this  change  in  classification 
you  speak  of,  the  advance  was  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  price  of  a  great  many  of 
these  commodities.  The  railroads  found  that  they  could  be  relegated  back  to  the 
class  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  That  is  where  advances  were  made;  at 
the  same  time  there  were  reductions  made. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  such  changes  made  in  the  Southern  clas  ification? — A. 
That  was  chiefly  in  the  official  classification,  and  we  do  not  use  that  in  the  West. 

Q.  In  which  classification  is  your  road?~A.  The  Western  classification  and 
also  the  Southern. 

Q.  Coming  back  again  to  competition,  you  have  spoken  of  the  possible  compe- 
tition of  river  lines,  which,  however,  does  not  exist  io  all  cases.  Yoa  acknowledge 
that  condition,  do  you  not.  that  on  many  of  these  rivers  steamers  are  not  operating 
at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes;  but  the  rates  which  were  charged  at  the  time  they 
were  operating  still  govern. 

Q.  And  you  acknowledge  that  if  steamship  lines  were  started  on  those  rivers 
the  roads  would,  as  a  business  proposition,  have  to  protect  themselves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqch.ar.)  Are  there  any  lines  that  you  know  of  on  Southern  riv- 
ers oatside  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  such  hs  the  Warrior,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, etc..  connecting  different  cities  with  one  another?— A.  The  Tennessee 
and  the  Cumberland  have  boats  running  at  the  present  time;  also  the  Arkansas 
River  and  the  Red  River,  I  understand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  We  are  referring  to  the  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf 
coasts:  are  there  any  lines  regularly  plying  on  those  rivers? — A,  I  do  not  know  of 
any;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know,  as  we  have  no  lines  east  of  Mobile. 

Q.  If  you  were  compelled  to  transact  all  your  business  at  the  per-t>on  rate  which 
you  charge  on  your  tnrough  shipment  to  New  Orleans,  could  the  road  remain 
solvent? — A.  No,  sir.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  if  we  were  to  make  all  the  rates 
on  an  average  rate? 

Cj.  If  you  were  to  make  all  rates  on  average  rates,  could  you?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  railroads  recoup  the  loss  on  very  cheaply  constructed  through  business  on  the 
hicfh  local  rates?  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain.— A.  I  would  like  to  qualify 
my  previous  statement  if  I  conveyed  the  idta  to  you  that  if  we  carried  all  business 
at  an  average  rate  the  railroad  could  not  be  operated.  I  was  wrong  there,  because, 
if  we  hanled  all  freight  at  an  average  rate,  we  could  get  just  as  much  money  as 
we  are  getting  now.  The  railroads  would  be  very  glad  to  get  the  average  rate  on 
every thmg,  but  the  trouble  is  we  can  not  get  an  average  rate  for  acai  of  coal,  for 
A  car  of  lumber,  nor  for  a  car  of  grain.  A  great  many  of  those  staple  commodi- 
ties we  can  not  get  an  average  rate  for:  we  can  ^et  an  average  rate  for  a  car  of 
merchandise.    Now,  your  other  question  was  with  regard  to 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Distances;  that  is  to  say,  is  it  not  true  that  on  the  lines  which 
operate  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  the  rates  Irom  the  local  points  away  from  the 
river  are  very  much  higher  than  the  rate  from  points  farther  distant  from  New 
Orleans,  which,  however,  are  not  subject  to  river  competition?— A.  The  rates  from 
points  remote  from  the  river  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  points  on  the  river,  nec- 
essarily. The  railroads,  I  think,  could  not  successfully  operate  their  roads,  par- 
ticularly the  Southern  roads,  if  all  rates  were  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  rates  made 
necessary  by  river  competition. 
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O.  In  other  words,  yon  are  able  to  meet  river  eonipetition  at  river  points  by 
making  np  what  yon  lose  on  that  traffic  on  increased  local  rates?  Is  that  not  tme?— 
A'  No;  it  is  the-old  question  over  again,  i  would  say  it  this  way:  The  railroads 
at  the  interior  points  have  given  rates  that,  with  the  best  knowledge  they  can 
bring  to  l)ear  on  them,  are  reasonable  rates.  Sach  rates  enable  the  towns  and 
xsommunities  to  which  they  are  offered  to  do  business  in  certain  territory.  The 
railroads  then  come  to  the  river.  They  find  the  situation  at  the  river  such  that 
they  can  get  traffic  only  by  making  a  certain  rate.  The  rate  which  it  may  be  nee- 
^searv  to  make  at  the  river  may  be  very  low — it  may  be  half  the  rate;  it  may  be 
one-tnird  of  a  n  asonable  rate  for  interior  points— but  it  does  not  necessarilyfol- 
low  that  by  making  that  rate  the  road  is  losing  money,  which  it  has  to  recoup 
from  the  other  points  A  rate  that  will  enable  a  railroad  to  add  to  its  receipi s 
more  than  to  its  expenses  will  not  cause  a  loss  of  moui^y  in  the  sense  that  I  under- 
stand you  to  use  in  putting  the  (juestion. 

Q.  By  losing  money  I  mean  pay  all  its  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  and' 
dividends  upon  a  fair  return  of  capital  invested  in  the  stock.— A.  Yes;  that  is  so: 
a  road  can  not  pay  all  fair  returns  on  such  rates,  but  it  can  add  to  its  receipts 
more  than  to  its  expenses,  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  it  is  enabled  to  give  interior 
points  better  rates  than  it  could  otherwise  give. 

Q.  In  other  words,  this  local  discrimination  helps,  does  it  not,  the  local  point  as 
well  as  the  competitive?— A.  At  the  competitive  point — the  railroad  is  obliged  to 
take  the  goods  at  the  rates  offered  or  relinquish  Uiem.  By  taking  the  goods  at  such 
rates  it  makes  a  little  profit.  It  does  not  make  all  the  profit  that  is  necessary,  but 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  a  little  profit,  it  is  just  so  much  better  able  to 
give  rates  to  those  who  have  not  these  geographical  advantages. 

O.  Are  the  steamships  between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  we  will  say,  able  to 
inake  up  on  higher  local  rates  at  river  points  for  what  they  lose  on  competitive 
Memphis  business  where  the  railroad  touches  the  river  in  the  same  way  that  the 
railroad  is  able  to  make  up  by  increased  local  charges?  To  be  specific.  I  find  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Reports,  volume  8,  page  121 ,  a  case  involving  cotton  rates 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  statement  there  made  is  that  the  rate  from 
Memphis  to  New  Orleans  per  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  is  17  cents  through  Holly 
Springs,  wh.le  Holly  Springs,  being  45  miles  nearer  to  New  Orleans,  has  to  pay 
40  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  My  question  :b  this:  Is  not  the  railroad  at  an  ad\  an- 
tauge  over  the  steamship  line  by  being  able  to  charge  those  higher  rates  at  local 
points,  an  advantage  which  the  steamship  companies  do  not  enjoy,  because  there 
are  no  local  points  on  which  they  can  charge  40  cents  in  order  to  meet  the  loss  of 
the  partially  lessened  profit  at  the  Memphis  point,  where  the  rate  is  17  cents?— A. 
I  think  that  at  the  way  landings— such  places  as  are  not  situated  on  the  railroads— 
the  rates  are  mucii  higher  than  they  are  at  points  like  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans, 
and  that  the  steamboats  do  charge  more.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with 
the  Holly  Springs  rate  that  Holly  Springs,  by  being  within  45  miles  of  the  river, 
gets  the  advantage  of  the  river  rate  of  17  cents  by  the  river.  All  that  the  Holly 
Springs  rate  can  be  to  New  Orleans  is  the  17-cent  rate  plus  the  rate  from  Memphis  to 
Boily  Springs,  and  if  Holly  Springs  were  not  so  near  tne  river  the  railroads,  instead 
of  charging  40  cents,  would  be  obliged,  and  from  the  revenues  and  the  interests  paid 
by  the  Southern  railroads  would  be  justified,  in  charging  more  than  40  cents.  So 
far  as  the  Southern  roads  are  concerned,  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  (.\»mmerce 
Commission  shows  that  while  the  roads  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  rivers 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  have  17  per  cent  of  the  mileage,  their  earnings 
have  been  only  12.5  per  cent  and  that— I  have  the  figures  exact— they  only  paid  6 
percent  of  the  entire  dividends  paid  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  where 
their  share  ought  to  be  17  per  cent.  They  had  some  $782,000,000  capital  and  bonds 
upon  which  nothing  was  paid. 

Q.  Understand  me,  I  am  not  criticising  this  practice  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  of  the  business,  but  a  vritness  before  this  commission,  who  represented 
the  steamship  companies,  has  testified  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  competition 
between  waterways  and  railroads  it  was  not  the  waterway  which  made  the  rate, 
but  the  railroad.  In  other  words,  that  the  Illinois  Central  makes  the  rate  which 
the  steamers  have  got  to  meet,  rather  than  that  the  steamer  makes  the  rates  which 
restricts  charges  of  the  Illinois  Central.— A.  1  have  no  doubt  that  is  so  eventually . 
It  must  be  so.  As  I  stated,  the  present  rates  are  the  result  of  action  and  counter- 
action on  the  part  of  the  steamboats  and  the  railroads. 

Q.  He  testified  that  it  is  the  steamship  companies  that  suffer  by  competition 
rather  than  the  railroad  which  was  underbid.  He  testified  that  from  the  local 
points —we  will  say  between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans— on  the  river  that  there  was 
no  way  of  recouping  by  higher  rates:  that  nobody  conld  expect  that  atanyxx>int. 
and  that  consequently  to  a  point  two- thirds  the  way  up  to  New  Orleans  from  Mem- 
phis the  rate  would  be  approximately  two-thirds  of  that  Memphis  rate— 17  dBtits; 
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80  that  the  steamer  company  is  getting  from  a  point  two-thirds  the  way  from  Mem- 
phis two-thirds  of  17  cents,  whereas  the  Illinois  Central  from  a  point  within  the 
line  is  getting  40  cents,  and  that  consequently  the  railroad  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  steamship  company,  and  that  it  is  the  railroads  which  have  driven  the 
steamers  ont  of  existence.— A.  1  do  not  understand  the  steamboats  would  charge 
two-thirds  of  the  rate  to  a  point  simply  because  it  was  two-thirds  of  the  distance. 
They  generally  have  a  blanket  rate,  and  while  the  rate  is  U  cents  from  Memphis, 
where  they  could  load  boats,  down  farther  they  charge  $1  a  bale,  which  would  be 
20  cents  a  hundred. 

Q;  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Can  yon  give  the  difference  in  your  operating  expenses 
from  Chicago  to  Cairo  and  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans?— A.  That  is  not  a  part  of 
my  business;  I  de  not  think  the  accounts  are  Kept.  There  is  no  division  of  the 
operating  e.xpense. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  difference  in  the  volume  of  traffic  is?-- A.  I 
made  a  statement  some  years  ago  before  the  Interstate  Commission,  and  1  think  I 
showed  that  on  Northern  lines— the  lines  north  of  Cairo— the  ton  miles  to  the 
miles  of  line  were  four  times  North  what  they  were  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  spoken  at  length  ot  the  great  decrease  in 
freight  rates  in  the  last  SO  years.  Your  statistics,  however,  almost  entirely  dealt 
with  through  rates,  did  they  not?— A.  The  statistics  dealt  with  through  rates,  but 
the  statement  that  I  have  given  here  includes  all  rates— that  is,  the  rate  per  ton 
per  mile. 

O.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  local  rates  upon  the  rai  roads  of  the  United  States  as  a  who  e  of  which  you  have 
any  knowledge  —A.  No:  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  corresponding  reduction. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  reduction? — A.  Oh,  yes;  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  On  the  Illinois  Central,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  can  you  state  any  spe- 
cific instance  in  which  local  rates  are  less  than  tl>ey  were  t20  years  ago?  —A.'  Yes; 
our  rates  on  cotton  have  been  revised,  I  think,  two  or  three  times,  and  there  were 
reductions  in  merchandise  on  Southern  lines.  The  rates  in  Iowa  and  other  States 
have  been  revised. 

Q.  And  these  have  involved  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  local  rates  to  which 
we  refer  specifically?- A.  Yes;  because  they  have  distance  tariffs  on  all  classes  of 
commodities  in  various  States. 

C^.  The  point  I  wish  to  inquire  about  is  th's:  Does  not  that  excessive  reduction 
of  through  rates  to  which  you  refer  entail  a  burden  on  the  railroads?  Are  they 
not  doing  business  at  less  than  they  could  afford  to  do  that  same  business  were 
they  not  able  to  make  some  add  d  profit  from  local  rates;  that  is  to  say.  includ- 
ing the  interest  on  the  capital  invested?  Do  I  make  the  u  uf  stion  clear?— A.  If  the 
railroads  did  not  take  this  competitive  business  at  these  low  rates  they  would  lose 
so  much  revenue:  for  instance,  say  it  was  10  cents  a  hundred,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  charge  20  cents  from  local  places,  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  through 
freight  at  the  10-cent  rate  or  not  take  it  at  all.  By  taking  it  at  10  cents  there  is 
not  a  loss.  They  can  not,  to  be  sure,  pay  the  pro  rata  of  interest  upon  bonds  and 
stock  and  other  things,  but  they  do  add  something  to  their  receipts  more  than  the 
amount  they  pay  out.  I  would  put  it  this  way:  I  will  divide  the  whole  expense 
of  the  rai i road  up  into  three  parts,  and  I  will  say  that  one  part,  or  one* third,  is 
interest  on  stock  and  bonds:  I  will  say  that  another  third  is  the  fixed  expense  of 
maintenance  of  stations  and  station  grounds,  salaries  of  the  general  officers,  legal 
officers,  division  officers,  station  agents,  clerks,  telegraph  operators,  bridgemen, 
section-road  men,  anl  all  that  class  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain,  whether  the 
competitive  business  is  or  is  not  taken.  We  have  in  these  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
expense,  which  might  be  termed  a  "fixed  expense''  that  goes  on  whether  we  haul 
10,000,000  or  20.000,00!)  tons.  We  have  another  expense,  the  other  tlilrd,  that  I 
will  term  the  "movement  expense."  This  consists  of  the  waj^ires of  entrineers.  hre~ 
men,  conductors,  and  brakemen.  the  locomotive  and  car  repairs,  fuel,  oil.  waste, 
water,  and  wear  and  tear  of  rails  and  track.  In  the  operation  of  the  rai  roads  of 
the  United  SUi'es,  the  aver.-ige  expense  of  the  these  three  respective  uuisions  of 
the  service  will  approximate  the  proportions  given.  As  competitive  traffic  is 
ottered  at  certain  spei  ified  rates  made  for  us  by  intluences  beyond  our  power  to 
control,  change  or  affect,  the  (juestion  to  be  first  determined  is  will  it  pay  this 
"  movement  expense.*'  The  other  two- thirds  expense  goes  on  whether  we  take  it 
or  relinguish  it.  Any  amount  in  excess  of  this  •■  movement  expense  '  that  can  be 
obtained  is  just  so  much  more  that  can  l)e  applied  toward  meeting  the  fixed  two- 
thircs  expense  and  thereby  enables  us  to  make  the  burden  so  much  lighter  for  the 
local  or  noncompetitive  traffic.  As  before  stated,  the  expense  attendant  upon 
the  transportation  of  competitive  freight  which  a  railroad  cyin  secure  only  on 
condition  that  it  charges  certain,  specified  rates  made  for  it  by  ouiside  infiuences 
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entirely  oeyond  its  power  to  control,  change,  or  affect,  is  the  actual  ontlaj  which 
its  movement  necessitates.  If  the  railroad  plant  and  other  facilities  are  ample  to 
enable  it  to  transport  snch  freight  without  further  outlays,  then  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  expense  incurred  will  not  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  regularly  estab- 
lished business.  Nor  will  the  movement  of  competitive  freight  always  incur  the 
entire  expense  embraced  in  the  several  items  named  comprising  the  "  movement 
e^ense." 

The  *'  movement  expense "  of  such  traffic  might  be  decreased  considerably, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  or  exigencies  that  might  present  themselves. 
For  instuice,  if  the  traffic  were  offered  at  a  time  when  empty  cars  had  to  be  retunled, 
the  item  of  wages,  fuel,  and  other  supplies,  together  with  repairs  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  would  not  properly  enter  into  the  cost.  The  expense  incident  to  the^^ 
would  be  largely  incurred  with  the  movement  of  empty  cars  as  well  as  with  loaded. 
Then,  again,  if  the  preponderance  of  tonnage  was  in  the  direction  opposite  that  to 
which  the  competitive  business  was  destined  and  such  business  enabled  the  carrier 
to  load  up  trains  that  would  otherwise  be  hau'ed  light,  the  expense  of  the  new 
competitive  business  would  be  inappreciable.  Neither  would  this  competitive 
business  entail  a  proportionate  share  of  the  large  expense  of  maintenance  of  track, 
bridges,  and  culverts,  which  constitutes'a  large  part  of  this  one-third  '*  movement 
expense.''  The  wear  and  tear  of  these  are  not  in  direct  ratio  to  the  tonnage  trans- 
ported. The  wear  and  deterioration  caused  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  repairs, 
renewals,  and  cuttings  of  embankments,  of  the  masonry,  ballast,  and  road  cross- 
ings, the  disintegration  of  ties,  bridges,  and  fences  would  go  on  just  the  same 
whether  this  competitive  business  was  or  was  not  hauled;  so  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  charge  such  extra  business  with  a  tonnage  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance. 

Keeping  in  view  these  many  influences,  it  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
items  comprising  the  ''movement  expense"  already  incurred  by  the  then  existing 
bu8ine^s  would  not  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  new  competitive  traffic,  and 
that  the  entire  expense  of  its  movement  wou'd  in  many  cases  be  inappreciable. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  a  rail- carrier's  rates 
can  sometimes  be  very  great,  and  yet  it  can  not  justly  be  affirmed  of  them  that 
some  are  unreasonably  high  or  others  unreasonably  low;  that  the  expense  which 
a  traffic  under  certain  conditions  adds  to  the  already  existing  expense  of  a  railroad 
may  be  covered  by  very  low  rates  without  injury  to  any  community  or  locality, 
and  yet  the  rates  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  charge  upon  other  traffic  must  of 
necessity  be  higher  in  order  that  the  entire  cost  may  be  covered  and  the  property 
be  safely  and  successfully  operated.  Any  profit,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  the 
transportation  of  a  competitive  traffic— and  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
expense.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  the  rates  would  have  to  he  exceedingly  low 
before  there  was  no  profit— relieves  the  local  or  domestic  traffic  of  so  much  of  the 
burden  of  meeting  the  fixed  steady  expense,  and  that  so  long  as  the  receipts  from 
this  competitive  traffic  are  in  excess  of  the  expense  incurred  for  its  transportation, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  recouping  loss  on  low-rate  competitive  business 
by  charging  higher  rates  on  local  traffic,  no  matter  how  Jarge  a  difference  there 
may  be  between  the  two  rates. 

Q.  Suppose  that  this  competition  which  has  brought  the  rates  on  through  busi- 
ness, the  shipment  of  grain  to  the  seacoast,  down  distinctly  to  the  level  and  almost 
to  the  cost  of  moving,  will  not  the  elimination  of  that  competition  by  community 
of  interest  in  some  way,  perhaps,  have  a  beneficial  result  in  preventing  the  further 
progress  of  that  decrease  in  rates  which  is  a  loss  to  the  railroad,  if  you  put  all 
expenses  together? — A.  It  might  do  that.  It  might  prevent  this  gradual  decrease 
in  rates  that  you  speak  of,  but  the  things  that  have  operated  in  the  past  largely 
to  reduce  these  rates,  the  rivalry  of  towns  that  may  be  situated  on  different  ro^ds, 
and  the  necessities  of  commercial  communities  will  continue  to  operate.  Manu- 
factures will  come  on  one  road  and  they  will  compete  with  manufactures  pri)bably 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  away  to  get  into  a  common  market.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  get  the  raw  product  as  cheaply  as  their  competitors,  and  this  disad- 
vantage will  have  to  be  equalized  in  some  such  way  as  by  a  reduction  in  rates. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads  that  serve  particular  commun  ties —trade 
centers— can  not  resist  the  demand  for  putting  those  people  on  a  plane  whereby 
they  will  be  enabled  to  do  business,  to  build  them  up,  build  up  the  railroads,  and 
build  up  the  towns. 

Q.  Is  there  any  community  of  interest  goiuff  to  be  powerful  enough  to  pre^  ent 
that  recognition  of  trade  centers?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  run  against  the  public 
opinion  or  the  necessary  demands  that  would  be  made. 

Q.  Does  not  that  trade  competition  between  centers  ( onsist  in  the  giving  of 
special  commodity  rates,  rebates,  and  other  acts  of  discrimination  which  are  not 
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granted  to  certain  individnalB  bnt  to  towns? — A .  I  think  there  is  very  little  of  that. 
The  practice  waa  in  vogne  before  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect.  They  did 
have  special  rates  from  special  towns  to  certain  territory— that  is.  from  large  job- 
bing centers— bnt  ail  the  merchants  had  those  rates  from  those  towns.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  in  operation  now. 

Q.  Yon  are  familiar  with  the  basing-point  system  of  Southern  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  determines  whether  a  particular  town  shall  be  a  basing  point  or  not? 
Will  you  explain  that  system,  for  the  sake  of  the  record? — A.  It  virtually  is  about 
the  same  as  I  have  stated  in  my  paper,  that  the  minute  a  town  has  grown  to  any 
importance,  and  it  has  got  a  certain  number  of  jobbers  that  can  trade  in  the 
outlying  districts,  then  it  gets  rates  that  are  related  to  rates  made  other  jobbing 
centers.  These  would  start,  say.  for  instance,  from  a  point  like  Atlanta,  or  like 
New  Orleans,  and  gradually  extend  to  other  towns  that  were  of  sufficient  com- 
mercial importance  to  justify  them  in  receiving  as  good  rates  as  the  others.  The 
rates  are  not  always  the  same  to  the  different  x>oixits,  but  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  such  as  to  enable  each  place  to  trade  in  the  outlying  territory  that  might 
be  claimed  as  naturally  tributary  to  it. 

Q.  What  determines  whether  a  place  shall  be  a  basing  point  or  not?  Is  it  not 
in  some  degree  arbitrary?— A.  It  is  arbitrary,  but  the  place  must  have  some  job- 
bers: that  is,  what  we  call  jobbers — some  wholesale  houses  that  trade  in  the 
outlying  districts. 

Q.  It  involves  an  infraction  of,  or  an  exemption  from,  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does  it  not? — A.  It  does. 

O.  Do  these  basing  x>oint8  exist  at  all  in  the  territory  in  which  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  serves,  or  does  that  railroad  observe  the  long  and  short  haul  clause? — 
A.  The  Illinois  Central  observes  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  with,  however, 
some  exceptions,  like  Jack  son.  Miss.,  and  a  few  other  points. 

Q.  Could  it  be  possible  for  anv  other  .-jobbing  centers  to  rise  in  competition  with 
Jackson,  Miss.,  so  long  as  you  dropped  these  basing-point  rates  to  that  center? — 
A.  Basing-point  rates  were  there  before  the  interstate  law  was  put  in  effect,  and 
we  base  the  rates  now  on  river  rates  to  Vicksburg  plus  the  rail  rates.  Basing 
point  rates  at  Jackson,  in  the  first  place,  arose  from  the  Vicksburg  river  competi- 
tion. In  the  second  place  the  rates  at  Meridian,  a  competitor  of  Jackson  situated 
on  other  railroads  some  90  miles  away,  makes  the  practice  necessary  at  Jackson. 

Q.  Can  you  meet  competition  from  New  York  jobbers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
territory  by  rates  which  are  granted  Chicago  jobbers  in  that  same  territory? — A. 
The  rates  from  both  places  are  related.  We  can  not  change  a  rate  to-day  from  the 
West  without  demand  being  made  for  reduction  in  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  trade  centers  in  the  Middle  West— Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  other  places— that  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  New  York 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  territory?— A.  In  the  Southeast  we  give  a  certain  terri- 
tory the  name  Mississippi  Valley.  While  the  section  is  all  Mississippi  Vailey.  that 
east  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  is  about  10()  mi  ee  east  of  tne  Mississippi, 
is  especially  so  in  our  nomenclature.  The  Illinois  Central  has  full  and  complete 
control  of  that  section  and  makes  such  rates  from  Chicago  and  from  other  points 
as  will  enable  those  people  to  go  into  that  Mississippi  Valley  territory.  There  is 
trouble,  however,  on  territory  east  of  that,  as  you  say. 

Q.  Might  there  not  be  a  line  along  the  junction  of  those  two  territories  where 
competition  from  New  York  as  a  trade  center  on  one  side  and  competition  from 
Chici^o  and  St.  Louis  on  the  other  side  would  especially  depress  rates  and  give  a 
peculiar  advantage  to,  we  will  say,  Montgomery? — A.  The  rates  were  very  early 
fixed  from  Baltimore,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis, 
on  the  other.  The  matter  has  come  up  three  or  four  limes  in  the  last  10  years,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  effort  of  tne  West  was  to  put  in  the  products  from  its 
manufactures  as  against  the  East,  and  changes  are  made  from  time  to  time. 
Every  meeting  you  will  find  a  list  of  changes,  making  rates  one  way  or  another  to 
meet  the  new  conditions. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  recent  experiment  described  in  the  press,  inaugurated 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chattanooga,  or  by  the  merchants  of  Chatta- 
nooga, chartering  a  steamer  to  ply  down  the  Tennessee  River  to  Paducah,  in  order 
to  prevent  excessive  rates,  excessive  to  that  center? — ^A.  I  have  seen  a  statement 
to  that  effect.    There  are  boats  running  on  that  river  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  innovation,  tJiien,  in  this  experiment?— A. 
Probably  coming  up  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  there  is;  but  Chattanooga  has  been 
able  to  get  lower  rates  than  it  would  otherwise  get  by  reason  of  the  competition  of 
NashviUe. 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  by  the  press  that  by  shipping  bv  water  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Paducah  a  saving  of  30  to  40  per  cent  on  through  shipments  to  New  York 
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and  Philadelphia  Ir  effected.  Can  you  explain  that  fnrtfaer?--A.  No:  I  should  think 
that  would  be  an  excesaiye  saving. 

Q.  It  might  result  in  a  considerable  savini;,  though,  under  such  conditions  as 
are  familiar  to  yonV— A.  Tes:  but  I  think  they  have  boats  up  to  Nashville,  and 
the  rates  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga  plus  boat  rates  to  Nashville  of  course 
can  not  be  as  great  as  though  they  had  only  rail  trausportaiion  to  Chattanooga  all 
the  way.  It  would  be  only  in  some  special  commodities,  I  think,  where  the  saving 
would  be  effected.    There  is  grain,  tlour,  and  other  art  cles. 

Q«  In  the  territory  served  by  the  Illinois  Central  is  there  a  tendency  at  the 
present  time  toward  the  extension  of  the  system  of  f  oating  rates  on  cotton?^ A. 
There  is. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  upon  that  topic  and  show  what  its  effect  upon  the  railroad 
is— the  cotton  busineasy — A.  In  general,  its  effect  has  largely  done  away  with  tlie 
middlemen,  and  has  effected  a  saving  to  the  producer  of  from  possibly  $1  to  $:^  per 
bale.  The  conditions  governing  the  handling  of  cotton  and  its  transportation  to 
EU»tem  factories  have  greatly  changed  in  recent  years.  Formerly  the  cotton 
factor  at  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  advanced  money  to  the  prodncer'for  supplies, 
stock,  wagons,  and  other  material  entering  into  the  production  of  the  crop.  Inter- 
est and  commissions  were  charged  for  tne  money,  and,  in  addition,  the  planter 
was  obliged  to  ship  to  the  cotton  factor  U)  bales  of  cotton  for  every  hundred  dol- 
lars advanced.  In  addition  to  the  interest  charges,  the  producer  of  tl^  cotton 
was  subjected  to  excessive  prices  for  the  handling  of  the  cotton  at  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis.  Besides  the  interest  and  commission  charges,  there  were  charges 
for  brokerage, storage,  insurance. sampling,  classifying,  marking,  weighing,  reject- 
ing, compressing,  drying,  watching,  handling,  stowing  and  screwing.  These  vari- 
ous labors  were  under  the  guidance  of  associations,  and  the  result  was  the  producer 
was  left  with  very  little,  if  any.  profit 

In  recent  years  compresses  have  been  located  in  the  interior  towns,  banks,  and 
other  facilities  have  been  established,  through  1  ills  of  lading  are  issued,  all  of 
which  supply  the  interior  merchant  and  the  producer  with  requisite  means  to  carry 
on  the  business.  Buye  s  from  the  Eastern  mills  can  now  make  their  selections 
from  the  interior  towns  and  ship  direct  to  better  advantage.  t:oth  to  mills  and  the 
producer,  than  formerly.  Floating  cotton,  as  it  is  termed,  is  cotton  shipped  from 
a  town  where  there  is  no  compress  and  stopped  in  transit  at  a  town  where  there  is 
a  compress  and  where  it  is  then  coiiipressed,  classified,  and  afterwards  reloaded 
for  destination.    By  float iu£[  into  the  compress  small  lots  from  various  towns, 

Surchasers  are  enabled  to  ship  full  carloads  of  different  classes  of  cotton  to  various 
estinations. 

^  (j.  Is  cotton  bought  direct  for  the  Southern  mills  in  the  same  way.  as  a  rule? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  very  little  bought  on  our  line  for  Southern  mills,  but  I  think  that 
where  it  is,  it  is  bought  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  New  England  mills. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  this  system  of  floating  cot- 
ton on  former  cotton  centers,  such  as  Memphis  and  other  cities?— A.  1  think  it  will 
gradually  take  cotton  away  from  these  centers:  the  plan t ers  w  11  ship  direct.  They 
get  as  good  prices  now  at  the  station  as  they  did  formerly  at  Memphis  or  New 
Orleans,  and  they  had  to  pay  freight,  aside  from  storage,  insurance,  sampling, 
and  commissions.  ^ 

Q.  Is  there  not  difficulty  in  this  cotton  traffic  or  in  the  general  traffic  of  the  Illinois 
Central  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  balance  north  and  south  I  ound  tonnage?  Does  this 
increase  the  cost  on  Southern  roads,  as  a  whole?— A.  Of  course,  if  the  tonnage  was 
equalized,  the  cost  would  be  decreased  in  both  direction.s. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  unequal?  Can  yoa  mai.e  any  statement  respecting  the  propor- 
tion of  north- bound  and  south-bonnd  tonnageon  the  Illinois  Central,  for  instance? — 
A.  I  think  the  last  report  I  saw  showed  it  to  be  very  nearly  equal:  but  even  though 
it  were  equal  for  a  year,  it  necessitates  a  large  lot  of  empty  cars  bein^  hauled  each 
way.  That  would  arise  in  this  way:  Take,  for  instance,  the  country  in  and  around 
Chicago  for  200  miles  where  the  traffic  moves.  The  merchant  must  have  his  goods 
on  his  shelves  along  in  February  or  March.  That  will  necessitate  their  being 
moved  from  New  York  or  from  the  East  probably  in  February,  and  from  Chicago 
soon  after.  When  the  farmer  comes  into  the  country  towns  with  grain  for  sale 
after  he  has  done  his  seeding,  the  goods  he  wishes  to  purchase  must  be  in  the 
merchant's  store.  The  railroad  has  already  brought  them  there,  and  as  the  farmer 
was  not  then  ready  to  market  his  products,  the  railroad  had  to  return  the  cars 
empty  for  more  merchants*  goods.  When  the  farmer  is  ready  to  market  his  prod< 
nets  the  greater  part  of  the  merchants'  wares  have  been  already  hauled,  so  that 
empty  cars  will  have  to  be  hauled  to  the  farmer  for  the  transportation  of  his 
products;  so  that  while  the  tonnage  might  be  as  great  north  as  south,  or  nearly 
equal  each  way,  still  empty  cars  might  have  to  be  hauled  in  each  directien  by 
son  of  the  tonnage  movement  not  being  contemporaneous. 
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C}.  As  a  rale,  do  the  Sonthern  roads  operate  nnder  inoi-e  or  less  disadvantage  in 
this  resiject  compared  with  the  Official  and  Western  territory? — A.  They  ox>erate 
nnder  greater  disadvantage. 

Q.  liiat  circumstance  wonld  justify  a  higher  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  wonld  it 
not?— A.  Tes.  Then,  the  fact  that  they  have  not  the  tonnage  per  mile  of  road 
means  that  they  have  not  the  earnings  per  mile  of  road. 

O.  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  the  distinction  between  carload 
and  less  than  carload  rates  on  Southern  roads?— A.  I  think  not.  They  sometimes 
charge  the  same,  and  sometimes  have  a  carload  rate,  which  is  less  than  carload 
rates. 

ij.  Is  that  not  determined  by  the  Southern  classification  committee? — A.  I  do 
not  know;  we  have  rates  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

Q.  Are  yon  not  subject  to  the  Sonthern  classification  of  shipments  in  there?— A. 
We  are  independent:  we  make  any  rule  we  want  to  establish,  but  we  have  a  car- 
load rate  which  is  just,  and  also  less  than  carload  rates. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  are  independent.  I  supposed  every  railroad 
operating  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  was  sub- 
ject to  uniform  classification  for  that  territory. — A.  If  all  agreed  upon  a  classifica- 
tion 1  suppose  that  wou'd  be  true,  but  I  know  we  have  these  rates.  1  am  not  very 
well  acquainted  vnth  classification  matters.  Some  of  the  other  subordinate  offi- 
cers attend  to  this,  but  1  think  that  the  lines  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  have  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates. 

Have  they  always  had  that  distinction?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  all  have. 
Has  your  road.-*— A.  Our  road  has,  as  far  back  as  1888. 
Do  yoti  make  more  or  less  distinction  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with 
20  vears  ago?— A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  I  would  say  more,  if  an;^. 

Q.  What  wotdd  be  the  effect  of  greater  discrimination? — A.  To  increase  the 
carload  business. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  on  the  small  shipper?— A.  He  would  be 
enabled  to  get  carloads  at  cheaper  rates  than  he  would  be  otherwise. 

Q.  Suppose  he  could  not  handle  a  carload?— A.  The  object  in  decreasing  the  car- 
load rate  would  be  to  enable  him  to  handle  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  litigation  between  the  Mississippi  Railroad 
Commission  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  respecting  the  land  of  the  Yazoo  and 
Mississippi  Valley  line?  Was  there  not  opposition  by  the  railroad  commission  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  land  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  forbade  consolidation 
of  competing  lines?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The  Yazoo  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  is  a  distinct  organization  entirely  from  the  IllinoiB 
Central. 

Q.  It  is  CO  itrolled  by  the  Illinois  Central,  is  it  not?— A.  The  officers  of  the  two 
lines  are  ids  'itical.    There  is  no  litigation  pending.  I  think. 

(^.  (By  Ad  r.  Farquha  k.  )  Within  the  last  two  or  t  hree  years  have  von  found  com- 
petition in  the  carrying  of  grain  between,  say,  Kansas  City  and  Galveston  and  the 
Mississippi  River  and  your  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  compete  with  that  further  Western  rate— the  Gal- 
veston rate?— A.  Yes;  we  are  doing  it  all  along.  The  rates  from  Kansas  City  to 
Gkdveston  and  New  Orleans  are  made  with  relation  to  the  rates  from  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis  plus  the  barge  line  and  from  Illinois  territory  to  New  OrleauR  via 
all  rail. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  railroads  making  the  rates  always  within  a  paying  margin; 
did  the  railway  men  at  the  time  the  Kansas  City  and  Galveston  rates  were  made 
think  that  was  a  paying  rate— the  cut  rate  to  get  through?— A.  There  was  one 
time  that  the  Kansas  City  Southern  road  made  low  rates.  The  Illinois  Central 
has  never  had  very  low  rates.  We  have  gone  out  of  business  a  good  many  times 
by  reason  of  low  rates;  that  is.  we  did  not  give  our  shippers  the  rates  which  they 
said  were  necessary  for  them  to  have  in  order  to  enable  them  to  ship  as  against 
other  territory. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  steel-bari^e  line  on  the  Mississippi  as  an  experiment,  or 
are  there  business  reasons  for  believing  they  will  hold  their  ground? — A.  I  think 
the  owners  went  into  it  with  that  intention.  It  is  on  the  new  plan  of  McDougal. 
He  is  the  fellow  who  built  the  whaleback.  They ,  however,  are  confined  at  present 
to  two  barge  s,  1  suppose  for  the  pnrpose  of  seeing  how  they  will  come  out. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  old  barge  lines  of  the  '80*s  really  paid,  or  were  they 
abandoned  because  the  railroads  cut  rates  on  them  or  lessened  the  rates  so  that 
they  could  not  pay?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  paid. 

Q.  Was  that  original  barge  line,  as  far  as  you  know  as  a  railroad  man,  started 
to  cut  Eastern  rates  and  thus  bring  Eastern  roads  to  terms?— A.  I  think  it  was 
started  in  the  interest  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  had  no  interest  whatever  east 
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of  the  Mississippi  River.  '  It  was  known  at  the  time,  as  I  recollect,  as  the  Gould 
interest. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  transcontinental  rates  on  silks,  teas,  etc. ,  saying  that  ton- 
nage coming  this  way  was  controlled  considerably  by  rates  of  the  Snez  Canal  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  made  the  ratee  for 
the  transcontinental  roads? — A.  The  Canadian  Pacific  conld  make  them,  bnt  the 
Canadian  Pacific  woald  be  subject  to  the  same  reasons  why  they  should  have  good 
rates  as  any  of  the  other  transcontinental  lines  in  competition  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Any  road  in  order  to  get  its  share  of  the  business  may  move  particular 
rates  down,  but  wars  can  not  last  forever.  Then  they  have  to  have  these  nnder- 
standings  in  regard  to  what  rates  they  will  make,  and  when  they  come  to  that 
condition  the  maximum  they  can  charge  is  what  they  can  get  by  meaauriug  it 
with  such  rates  as  are  made  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

Q.  What  control  has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  Canadian 
Pacific  roads? — A.  No  control. 

Q.  Don't  Canadian  Pacific  lines  recognize  that  they  are  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  interstate- C'Ouimerce  law  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — 
A.  When  they  run  into  the  United  States  I  think  they  have  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction,  but  there  is  n  )  thing  to  prevent  their  giving  a  portion  of  the  re  venae 
which  accrues  on  the  Canadian  lines,  to  shippers,  it  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  deliver  any  traffic  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  road 
at  Chicago? — A.  The  Canadian  Pacific  does  not  run  into  Chicago. 

Q.  Does  it  not  control  a  line  which  operates  into  Chicago?— -A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Traffic  Irom  your  road  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  made 
by  way  of  the  Wabash,  is  it  not?— A.  I  suppose  it  would  be;  or  possibly  by  the 
Michigan  Central. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.  )  Is  there  any  large  amount  of  cotton  shipped  all  rail  to 
Boston  for  export?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  the  rates,  let  us  say,  from  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  to  Liverpool 
through  Boston,  compare  with  the  lUl- water  rates  from  New  Orleans  or  Memphis 
to  Liverpool?— A.  The  rates  would  be  the  same  to  Liverpool  via  Boston  and  from 
every  other  port  all  the  way  around  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  The  proportion,  howev  er,  which  the  railroads  in  American  territory  would 
receive  would  be  fi^ed  on  that  same  basis?— A.  It  would  vary  according  to  the 
rate  oif ered« 

Q.  Which  is  the  variable  rate,  the  rail  rate  or  the  water  rate,  in  the  combined 
traffic?— A.  They  both  vary.  The  rates  to-day  from  Memphis  to  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, Charleston,  Savannah,  Pensacola,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleans  are  all  fixed  figures.  E^h  one  of  those  ports  reports  each  day 
what  ocean  rates  they  can  obtain  to  Liverpool  on  cotton. 

Q.  To  whom  do  they  report? — A.  To  a  central  man  in  Memphis. 

Q.  Can  you  give  his  name  and  address? — A.  It  is  Anderson— J.  A.  Anderson,  I 
think.  He  is  secretary  of  t  he  Memphis  cotton  committee.  T  hose  ocean  rates  from 
the  various  ports  are  added  to  those  fixed  rail  rates.  The  port  which  has  the  low- 
est rate  to  Liverpool  fixes  the  rate  for  all  ports.  On  the  supposition  that  the  ocean 
steamers  take  the  rates  which  they  offer  in  that  section,  the  railroads  have  to 
shrink  their  rail  proportion  down  to  a  figure  that  will  enable  them  to  mak*  the 
same  through  rate  as  is  made  through  the  lowest  port.  That  is  the  only  way  they 
have  found  whereby  all  lines  could  get  a  share  of  the  cotton  and  at  the  same 
rates. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  LEOOETT  OUILLAUDEU 

President  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess.  Chairman  Kyle  pre- 
siding. At  that  time  Mr.  William  L.  Guillaudeu,  of  New  York  City,  president 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  business. — 
A.  My  name  is  William  L.  Guillaudeu:  my  residence  is  New  York  City;  office 
address,  81-^5  Beach  street:  I  am  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 
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Q.  You  may  state,  Mr.  Gniilandea,  something^  in  Tegard  to  your  own  company — 
its  organization,  where  it  operates,  what  class  of  freight  or  freights  is  hnndled,  and 
aJso  whether  yon  carry  passengers. — A.  The  Old  Dominion  ^Steamship  Company 
was  organized  nnder  tne  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  1875.  It  operates  lines 
of  freight  and  passenger  steamers.  Its  main  line  is  that  from  New  York  to  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  Pinners  Point,  Newport  News,  and  Richmond,  Va.  It  has 
Bubsidiary  lines  to  many  small  points  in  the  Chasapeake  Bay  country,  likewise  sub- 
sidiary lines  on  the  North  Carolina  sounds  and  rivers.  It  has  intimate  connec- 
tions, both  freight  and  passenger,  with  all  the  great  railroad  lines  operating  out 
of  the  Virginia  ports,  cniefly  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  Uie  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Southern  Railway,  the  C  heeapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
the  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway,  and  smaller  steam  and  rail  lines.  The  great 
bulk  of  its  business  on  the  main  hue  is  freight,  with,  however,  a  large  passenger 
business. 

Q.  What  number  of  steamers  do  you  run?— A.  We  operate  6  ocean  steamers,  13 
subsidiary  steamers  of  a  sound,  bay,  and  river  ciiaracter,  and  between  35  and  40 
harl>or  craft— lighters,  barges,  steam  transfers,  and  steam  tngs. 

<^.  Is  this  company  organized  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  railways?— A.  Only 
incidentally. 

Q.  Or  to  piece  out  their  terminals  into  New  York  City?— A.  No;  it  is  operated 
as  a  water  transportation  line  primarily,  and  that  is  its  purpose.  Its  railroad  alli- 
ances are  incidental  to  the  growth  of  the  business. 

Q.  Were  the  original  incorporators  railway  men,  as  a  rule? — A.  Not  active  rail- 
way men,  in  any  sense;  no. 

S.  Are  they  now?— A.  Some  of  them;  yes. 
.  Identified  with  what  railways,  chiefly?— A.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  are  on  our  board  of  direct- 
ors, those  lines  having  stock  interests  in  our  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  How  long  has  this  railroad  interest  in  your  directorate 
existed?— A.  Fully  20  years. 

Q.  Since  the  organization  of  the  company?— A.  Not  quite.  Something  over  20 
years  aeo.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  strengthen  the  com  pan  v  to  have  the  principal 
railroads  with  which  it  was  then  connected  and  doing  its  business  interested  in 
the  company,  and  that  was  brought  about,  and  that  interest  has  been  held  contin- 
uously by  two  of  the  lines.  There  was  also  a  third  interest  at  that  time  which  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  Southern  Railway. 

Q.  Are  there  any  independent  water  lines  which  have  no  afi&liation  with  the 
railroads  operating  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  up  to  New  York,  for  instance? — A. 
The  word  ** affiliation;"  how  broad  do  you  mean  to  make  it? 

Q.  I  mean  community  of  ownership,  if  you  please,  or  actual  representation  on 
the  board  of  directors.— A.  My  understanding  is  that  there  are  several  of  the  coast 
lines— notably  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company,  the  Mallory  Company,  and 
the  Clyde  Line — which  1  think  have  no  absolute  railroad  ownership,  but  they  have 
a  large  affiliation  in  the  sense  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  business  is  in 
connection  with  railroads  and  they  have  close  working  and  traffic  alliances  with 
the  roads. 

Q.  Is  your  policy  the  same  as  theirs  in  the  making  of  rates? — A.  On  through 
business,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Yon  are  members,  are  you  not,  of  the  Associated  Railways  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas? — A.  No;  not  of  that  organization.  1  think  no  water  line  is.  But 
we  are  members  of  what  I  might  call  the  wider  organization,  the  Southeastern 
Freight  Association. 

Q.  Of  which  Mr.  S.  F.  Parrott  is  chairman,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  function  of  that  Southeastern  Freight  Association  as  far  as  the 
making  of  rates  is  concerned?  Do  they  prescribe  the  rates  which  you  shall  charge? — 
A.  No;  It  is  a  common  bureau  through  which  the  rates  used  in  common — that 
is,  by  all  lines  participating  in  competitive  business— issue.  They  subscribe  to  the 
expenses  of  it.    It  is  a  joint  office,  without  powers,  however,  of  fixing  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  to  accept  the  rates  which  they  fix,  or  have  you  power  to  make 
an  independent  rate?— A.  Absolutely  no  rate  can  be  fixed  for  us  tnat  we  do  not 
fix  ourselves. 

Q.  Ton  however  find  it  for  your  interest  not  to  be  too  independent,  do  you 
not?  That  is  to  say,  you  strive  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  diiferent  Ihies 
interested? — A.  I  think  all  business  arrangements  are  a  matter  of  concession,  of 
give  and  take.  You  will  understand  that  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company 
IS  directly  represented  by  its  traffic  offii  ers  on  all  matters  which  have  to  do  with 
considering  rate  matters,  and  they  decide  themselves. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Abont  what  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  your  line 
is  owned  by  the  railroads  or  railroad  people?— A.  The  total  ownership  by  the 
three  interests,  I  have  stated,  is  more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock. 

y.  That  is  owned  l)y  railrcads?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  we  nnderstand  ^on  to  state  that  yon  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  other  competing  lines  m  the  same  sitnation  with  reference 
to  the  railroads— that  is.  that  the  others  are  all  independent  lines?— A.  No;  I  nnder- 
stood  your  question  to  mean  were  there  any  oatsiae. 

(^.  Are  there  any  others  that  are  controlled  by  the  railroads? — A.  There  are 
several  lines  on  the  coast  in  which,  according  to  common  report,  the  railroads 
have  an  interest,  notably  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  and  the 
Cromwell  and  Morgan  lines  to  New  Orleans.  I  think  the  Chesapeake  Bay  lines 
are  largely  owned  by  the  railroads.  I  think  most  of  the  Eastern  Imes  from  New 
York,  rnnning  east,  are  owned  by  railroads. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  any  real  competition  between  the  steamship  and  railroad  lines 
along  the  Eastern  coast?  Will  yon  explain  what  the  sitnation  is  in  that  respect? — 
A.  There  is  gennine  competition,  I  shonld  say.  between  the  steamships  and  the 
North  and  South  railroads  running  np  and  down  the  coast,  to  the  coast  points 
proper,  as  between  New  York  and  Norfolk  und  Richmond,  New  York  ana  Wil- 
mington, New  York  and  Charleston,  New  York  and  Savannah.  New  York  and 
Brtmswick,  New  York  and  Jacksonville,  there  is  gennine  competition.  On  busi- 
ness through  those  ports  to  the  interior,  I  think  me  competition  is  more  relative 
to  the  Heveral  interests  as  between  the  water  lines  and  their  rail  connections  to 
the  ultimate  point  in  the  interior. 

O.  In  other  words  it  becomes  a  question  of  competition  between  all-rail  lines 
and  rail  and  water  lines  combined? — A.  Yes;  that  is  very  well  said. 

<j.  In  suirh  a  case  we  will  say  there  is  competition  to  Atlanta— would  that  be  a 
fair  illustration?— A .  Yes,  certainly;  Atlanta  is  practically  the  Chicago  of  the 
South. 

Q.  When  rates  all  rail  and  rail  and  water  are  made  together,  is  there  any  allow- 
ance made  in  the  nature  of  a  differential  to  the  water  lines  or  to  the  rail  and  water 
lines  combined? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  principle  on  which  that  allowance  is  figured? — A.  The 
theory  is  that  the  water  route  (the  combined  water  and  rail  route)  has  cer  ain  disa- 
bilities, tlie  most  important  of  which  is  the  breakage  of  bulk  at  the  point  of  trans- 
fer; secondly,  the  marine  risks  and  dangers  of  damage  nnd  loss,  and  third,  the 
infrequency  of  sailing,  the  longer  interva  s  between  movement  as  against  all-rail 
lines.  Those  I  consider  are  the  three  most  important  elements  which  have  seemed 
to  re<)nire,  amd  have  so  worked  out,  a  lower  rate  on  the  part  ot  the  rail  and  water 
lines. 

Q.  Do  these  objections  or  disabilities  apply  equally  to  all  kinds  of  freight? 
That  is  to  say,  as  a  rail  and  water  line  combined,  are  you  peculiarly  hampered  in 
certain  kinds  of  business  as  comx)ared  with  others' — A.  Yes:  we  are  absolutely 
out  of  certain  kinds  of  business  notwithstanding  our  lower  rate,  notably  in  the 
enormous  movement  of  cotton  mill  machinery.  In  all  this  great  development  ol  the 
Southern  cotton  mills,  the  transportation  of  much  of  the  machinery  which  is  made 
in  the  East  has  been  lost  by  the  coast  lines,  practically  all  of  it,  because  of  its  delicate 
character.  And  there  is  other  business  perhaps  ot  that  character  where  the  same 
thing  applies,  the  rail  movement  is  so  much  superior.  The  unbroken  car  which 
the  manufacturer  loads  right  at  his  foundry  door  and  mill  door  and  which  goes  to 
the  ultimate  point  of  destinuticn,  even  to  the  very  entrance  door  of  the  enterprise, 
oifers  indu  ements  which  the  steamer  can  not  hope  to  equal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  in  making  up  rates  as  to  the  different  classes 
of  commodities,  as  to  whether  these  commodities  are  really  in  the  com}>etitive 
class  or  whether  they  are  of  a  character  which  boats  would  not  carry  in  any 
instance?  Or  is  there  one  prim  iple  adopted,  namely,  of  granting  a  differential  to 
the  rail  and  water  lines  as  compared  with  the  all-rail  lines?  Is  the  principle 
applied  equally  to  all  kinds  of  busmessV— A.  The  principle  is  of  almost  universal 
application.  The  modification  of  it  comes  in  the  scale  of  the  difference;  if  1  may 
say  so,  the  rate  of  the  difference.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  position  is 
an  average  one.  In  no  case,  I  might  say,  is  the  differential  made  wide  enough  to 
absolutely  attract  a  certain  commodity  because  of  the  differential.  It  is  made  an 
average  which  gives  a  fair  result  to  the  shipi-er. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  differential,  for  instance,  as  between  New  York 
and  Richmond,  can  yon  specifically  say,  on  first,  second,  and  other  class  goods? — 
A.  The  differential  between  New  York  and  Richmond  as  enjoyed  bv  pur  line 
against  the  railroad  carrier  is  5  cents,  first  class,  and  I  or  2  cents  siztn  class.  I 
may  have  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  that. 
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Q.  What  are  the  rates  first  class,  for  instance,  in  cents  per  100  poands?— A.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  railroad  rate  is  33  cents  per  100  pounds,  first  class;  onr  rate 
is  28  cents. 

From  New  York  to  Richmond? — A.  From  New  York  to  Richmond. 
Is  there  any  snch  differential  between  New  York  and  Norfolk? — A.  No. 

Q.  Ck>mplaint  has  been  voiced  from  Richmond  to  this  commission  that  it  does 
not  en.oy  the  same  rates  either  by  all  rail  or  rail  and  water  that  are  accorded  to 
Norfolk.  Will  yon  explain  to  the  commission  why  in  the  one  case  the  privilege  is 
given  and  in  the  other  denied?  I  wish  yon  wonld'  ^ve  the  rates  and  information 
with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  rates  are  made,  either  from  the  West  over  yonr 
line  up  to  the  North  or  in  the  opposite  direction?— A.  I  think  that  the  origin  of 
that  difference  was  the  old  steamer  scale  of  rates.  The  New  York  and  Phi  adel- 
phia  steamers,  for  instance,  reaching  Richmond  touched  at  Norfolk  and  went  on 
some  120  miles  up  the  James  River  to  Ri.;hmond.  Their  rates  for  carrvlng 
freight  have  been  for  many  years— 40  years,  I  suppose,  as  long  as  steamers  have 
run  there— higher  to  Richmond  than  the  rates  to  Nori'o  k.  Some  years  a^  it 
became  the  policy  of  oar  company,  because  of  the  distributing  competition 
between  the  two  cities,  to  make  the  rates  the  same.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
rail  rates  from  the  Northern  cities  have  never  been  the  same  by  the  di^erent  sets 
of  carriers  between  northern  points  and  Richmond  and  northern  points  and  Nor- 
folk. I  may  say,  1  think  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  original  basis  which  was 
originated  by  the  steamer  lines. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  yon  that  the  complaint  of  Richmond  is  in  any  way  justified 
by  the  conditions,  Ricnmond  and  Norfolif  being  competitive  centers?  Let  me  ask 
another  question:  Does  the  existence  of  competition  by  the  Cape  Charles  route  to 
Norfolk  have  anytning  to  do  with  the  matter?— A.  No:  1  think  not.  I  think  it 
can  be  fairly  claimed  that  it  is  the  absolute  influence  of  the  proximity  to  the  sea 
which  would  always,  perhaps,  make  a  lower  rate  to  Norfolk  than  to  Richmond  on 
the  merits  of  the  case— on  the  merits  of  carriage  or  service  performed. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  prorating,  we  will  say,  on  a  shipment  over  your  line 
to  or  from  Memphis  or  to  or  from  Atlanta?— A.  The  basis  is  the  distance  carried 
by  each  link  in  the  line. 

Q.  Not  absolute  distance,  however,  by  water? — A.  No;  there  comes  in  a  scale  or 
an  equalization — so  much  water  distance  to  so  much  rail  distance. 

Q.  What  is  the  constructive  mileage  that  is  prorated  on  through  business  via 
Norfolk? — A.  Our  line  adopts  a  uniform  basis  of  160  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  distance?— A.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- three.  It  was 
called  S'^O  miles  in  the  old  days:  it  was  an  estimate  of  two  for  one.' 

Q.  The  assumption,  then,  made  in  prorating  is  that  the  expense  of  water  car- 
riage is,  ior  an  equal  distance,  about  half  that  of  all -rail  carriage? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
that  scale  whs  fixed  or  worked  out  by  the  longer  water  lines.  It  is  common  on 
thd  coast  1  think  I  am  right  in  8a3ring  that  the  other  Atlantic  coast  lines  use  that 
basis  of  two  for  one. 

(j.  Is  there  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  either  the  railroads  or  the  steamboats  that 
this  prorating  distribution  is  pernaps  not  altogether  fair  to  b^tn  parties  under  the 
present  costs  of  operation?— A.  Yes;  and  it  has  been  in  onr  case  recognized  by  the 
allowance  for  extraordinary  terminal  and  handling  expenses:  so  that,  while  our 
prorating  distance  has  not  been  changed,  there  has  been  an  acknowledgment  that 
on  so  short  a  route  it  is  not  equitable.  Hence  we  are  allowed,  further  than  that. 
a  terminal  of  so  many  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  this  applies  through  a  very  wide 
range  of  country. 

Q.  In  prorating,  do  you  maVe  any  distinction  between  the  cost  from  New  York 
to  Norfolk  oc  Richmond  for  local  consumption  and  the  cost  from  New  i  ork  to 
Norfolk  or  Richmond  through  to  ])oints  beyond^— A.  What  is  the  first  of  your 
question? 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  apply  the  principle  of  the  import  or  export  rate  on 
coastwise  business,  and  is  it  the  custom  with  other  steamship  companies?— A.  Yes; 
the  proportion  of  distance  carried  fixes  the  percentage,  and  we  accept  that  per- 
centieige,  wherever  it  may  lead,  on  our  through  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to-day  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  first  class,  as  you  have 
said?— A.  Twenty-eight  cents. 

Q.  Twenty-eignt  cents  by  your  route:  that  is,  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  for 
consumption  at  Richmond— terminating  at  Richmond?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  yonr  proportion  of  the  through  charge  to  Atlanta,  passing 
through  Norfolk  or  passing  through  Richmond? — ^A.  I. have  not  the  figures  in 
mind,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  it  would  work  out  in  cents  per  100  pounds, 
with  air  the  elements  at  that  point,  probably  pretty  nearly  as  much* 
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S.  And  fltill  you  do  recognize  a  certain  difference,  do  yon  not,  on  the  same  prin- 
..  e  adopted  in  making  import  or  export  rates  by  the  trunk  lines?— A.  We  are 
bonnd  to.  Some  of  the  roads,  theoretica  ly,  in  the  old  days  would,  in  making  up 
a  rate,  adopt  our  rate  to  Norfolk,  and  perhaps  the  next  carrier  s  rate  to  the  next 
junction  point,  and  so  on,  and  the  sum  of  aJl  would  make  the  total  rate.  Now, 
all  the  elements  come  in  which  serve  to  make  that  rate  by  our  line,  and  whereas 
our  rate  to  Atlanta  is  one  thing,  it  would  be  another  to  another  point. 

Q.  Are  you  a  competitor  in  rate  making  with  the  other  coastwise  lines  which 
ply  to  Savannah;  for  instance,  on  Atlanta  business,  they  prorating  through  with 
the  railroad  connection  and  you  prorating  at  Norfolk  with  a  railroad  connection 
of  your  own?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  Is  direct  competition  between  the  several  steamship  lines  and  by  the 
railroads? — A.  Yes;  there  is  all  through,  generally. 

Q.  Your  own  line  has  its  own  soliciting  agents  distinct  from  the  railroads?— A. 
Yes;  and  the  through  lines  have  as  well.     We  have  through-line  machinery. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— A.  I  mean  that  the  business,  for  instance,  over 
the  Southern  Railway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  is  done  under  an  organization 
known  as  the  Piedmont  Air  Line,  a  certain  organization  that  has  a  trade-murk 
and  has  its  agents  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  every  where;  it  has  traveling  men  at 
work  for  that  line. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  member  of  that  line? — A.  We  are  a  member  of  that  line,  and 
we  have  to  pay  our  quota  of  its  expense,  because  it  works  for  everyone  over  that 
line.  It  is  just  an  aid  to  our  own  machinery.  No  one  company  could  afford  to 
sustain  such  a  line  out  of  its  own  funds.  Tnerefore,  everybody  contributes  for 
this  extraordinary  service. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  same  amount  for  transporting  goods  from  New  York  to  Nor- 
folk or  Richmond  destined  for  the  West  that  you  do  on  goods  from  Nev^  York  to 
Richmond  or  Norfolk  destined  for  the  South?— A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  principle  on  which  you  make  the  distinction?— A.  The 
distinction  is  made  for  us  in  the  through  rates;  the  Atlanta  basis,  first  class, 
being  $1.14  from  New  York,  while  the  standard  New  York-ChicHgo  basis  is  75 
cent  s,  or  65  cents  by  our  lines.  There  is  not  absolutely  as  wide  a  difference  as  that 
by  reason  of  the  different  classifications  in  use.  As  a  rule  the  southern  classifica- 
tion runs  lower  than  the  trunk  line  classification.  As  a  rule  I  Uiink  1  am  safe  in 
saying  that.  The  rate  scale  is  higher,  but  the  general  classification  is  lower. 
That  the  rate  scale  is  higher  is  due  to  the  vast  difference  in  the  tonnage  moved, 
the  (luantiiy  of  goods  relatively,  as  between  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  East 
and  the  South,  and  the  greater  number  of  competitors  of  all  kinds  in  the  Western 
business. 

Q.  Are  the  steamship  companies  which  operate  along  the  coast  getting  into  line 
in  matters  of  classification  and  methods  of  charging  by  weight,  etc.,  with  the 
railroads? — A.  I  think  so. 

(^.  A  great  deal  has  bt>en  made  at  various  times  before  thi$t^  commission  of  the 
difficulty  of  rail  and  water  competition.  Do  we  understand  you  to  state  that  there 
are  certain  disabilities,  on  the  other  hand,  under  which  the  steamships  operate  in 
competition  with  the  railroads;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  an  entirely  one- 
sided competition  between  the  superior  and  inferior  agent? — A.  No:  it  is  not. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  such  experiments  or  attempts  as  you  have  made  to  get  at 
the  relative  costs  of  different  parts  of  your  business;  that  is.  terminal  charges, 
conducting  transportation,  etc.,  respecting  the  principles  which  in  your  judg- 
ment should  apply  in  such  a  case  in  n)aking  up  rates? — A.  The  proposition  is  a 
very  largfi  one,  but  here  is  an  illustration:  One  of  the  striking  differences,  per- 
haps, between  water  transportation  and  through  rail  transportation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  steamer  must  of  necessity  load  into  her  and  have  ta^en  out  of 
her  every  pound  of  freight  that  she  moves,  whereas  In  modem  railroading  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  traffic  over  railroads  is  not  handled  at  all  by  the  railways. 
The  expense  of  stowing  ocean  vessels,  even  for  coastwise  business;  the  necessity  for 
more  careful  stowing:  the  fact  that  the  vessels  have  a  number  of  decks,  require  a 
little  more  skilled  labor  than  is  re(]uired  in  running  freight  into  a  car:  hence 
the  labor  charge  is  a  great  deal  higher,  and  the  steamer  has  to  meet  a  fixed  charge 
at  each  of  her  ports,  generally  speaking,  far  in  excess  of  what  the  railroad  has, 
even  when  it  breaks  bulk:  and* to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  break  bulk  at  all  it  is 
just  that  much  ahead.  Against  that,  I  suppose,  might  be  set  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  railroad  plant  before  it  can  do  all  this,  as  against  the  very  much  smaller 
plant  cost  of  the  steamship  organization. 

Q.  That  being  so,  a  short  water  route  would  perhaps  not  have  any  particular 
advantage  as  to  cost  over  a  railroad,  terminal  charges  being  so  much  greater  and 
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there  being  only  a  short  distance  in  which  to  reconp  for  the  lower  cost  of  moving 
a  ship  as  against  a  train  and  for  the  extra  charge  of  the  tonnage?— A.  It  has 
seemed  so  to  me.  That  is  the  best  answer  I  have  gotten  to  my  examination  of  the 
subject  np  to  this  time,  and  if  yon  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  why  we  do  not 
know  a  little  better.  Water  lines  have  no  real  basis  of  comparison  between  one 
another.  The  requirements  of  railroads  and  their  willingness  to  give  much  data 
connected  with  their  business  is  a  great  help  in  operating  other  rai  roads.  That 
requirement  is  not  made  of  the  water  people,  and  I  suppose  they  can  not  well  give 
it  out.  They  can  not  well  make  such  figures,  probably  because  to  do  so  is  liable 
to  invite  undue  competition,  so  that  we  water  men  have  not  a  chance  to  compare 
our  results  with  other  water  lines  similarly  situated.  Hence  I  can  only  give  you 
the  result  of  my  own  thought  at  this  time,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  thought 
of  this  subject  enough  to  reach  full  conclusions. 

Q.  The  lon^  and  snort  haul  clause  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  has  been 
largely  set  aside  in  the  Southern  States  by  reason  of  the  existence,  as  the  railroads 
allege,  of  active  water  competition  at  a  ^eat  variety  of  points.  Do  we  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  such  water  competition  is  not  as  |^eat  a  hardship  to  the 
roftds  where  the  water  route  is  a  short  one  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  competi- 
tion with  a  long-haul  water  route?— A.  No;  you  can  not  have  understood  me  in 
that,  because  it  has  never  appe  tied  to  me  in  that  way. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  it  does  seem  to  you? — A.  As  far  as  I  have  gotten  in 
my  investigations,  the  difficulties  there  are  largely  a  matter  of  earnings  to  the 
individual  companies  rather  than  matters  affecting  the  pablic. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  rates  are  not  made  by  the  cost  of  doing  the  business,  but 
by  other  considerations?— A.  Yes;  practically. 

Q.  We  have  had  before  the  commission  complaint  from  representatives  of  ship- 
ping interests  at  Cincinnati  and  other  places  that  the  rates  into  the  South  from 
such  gateways  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis  are  relatively  much  higher 
than  the  T&tes  for  an  e^iual  distence  into  the  South  from  Eastern  centers.  Does  the 
existence  of  this  water  competition  down  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  fully  justify 
that  condition,  if  it  be  as  stated?  Do  1  make  the  point  clear?— A.  You  make  the 
point  clear,  but  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  great  cause  of  fear  that  we  Eastern 
men  have  is  the  ever  growing  volume  of  business  from  the  West  to  the  South,  the 
leaving  or  diversion  from  the  Eastern  shipping  points  of  much  business  that 
used  to  flow  throagh  our  channels  and  is  now  going  from  the  West  into  the 
South,  and  the  feeling  the  traffic  men  have  is  to  watch  that  Western-Sour  hem 
movement,  because,  moving  as  it  does  in  very  large  bulk  as  a  rule,  we  have  felt 
that  it  enjoyed  lower  rates  than  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  grain  and  packing-house  pfoducts?— A.  No;  I  do  not; 
they  have  a  very  slight  relative  movement.  They  have  almost  ceased  to  go  East 
and  then  South. 

Q.  How  long  since  was  it  the  custom  to  bring  grain  and  other  products  from 
the  West  to  New  York  and  then  ship  to  the  South  down  along  the  coast  over  yoar 
line?-- A.  Fully  twenty  years.  Virginia  common  points  have  practically  had  the 
advantage  of  as  low  rates  as  Baltimore,  and  even  lower;  and  Baltimore  being 
under  New  York,  it  was  an  impossibility  for  us  to  move  it.  My  understanding  ia 
there  is  some  business  brought  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  forecast  points 
farther  south — south  of  Hatteras;  but  the  ^eat  volume  of  the  business  goes  direct 
by  through  car  movement  across  the  Ohio  River,  and  is  distributed  all  through 
the  Southern  States. 

Q.  In  that  case,  having  eliminated  grain  and  packing-house  products,  you  refer 
to  manufactured  products?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  as,  for  example,  what?— A.  Manufactured  iron  articles,  agricultural 
iniplements,  furniture— a  pretty  wide  range  of  commodities. 

Q.  Is  that  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  Middle  West  or  by 
reason  of  the  adjustment  of  the  tariffs?— A.  Both,  I  think.  Primarily  the  growth 
of  the  manufactures;  secondarily,  the  rates.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion,  1  think  rates  always  follow  commercial  conditions.  I  think  it  is  the  mar- 
ket conditions  which  mal:e  the  rates. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  those  rates  have  been  from  the  Ohio 
gateways  less  than  the  published  tariff  rates,  inasmuch  as  they  have  abstracted  so 
large  an  amount  of  this  business  from  the  coastwise  steamers'— A.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  pass  on  ihat.  I  am  not  closely  enough  in  touch  with  the  rate  situation 
at  this  time  to  answer  that  question  intelligently. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  possible  explanation,  would  it  not?— A.  Yes. 
,  Q.  Would  any  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  would  alsolutely  insure  the  maintenance  of  published  tariff  rates>  in 
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that  way  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  steamship  lines? — A.  From  my  expe- 
rienoe.  1  would  say  do.    I  think  not. 

Q.  Yon  feel,  however,  that  some  protection  by  the  railroads  themselves,  for 

,  instance,  might  benefit  that  condition?— A.  There  are  railroads  and  railroads,  and 

'  steamers  and  steamers.     1  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  railroads  with  which  we  are 

associated  are  jnst  as  firm  in  rate  maintenance  and  in  conservative  methods  as  we 

ourselves  could  be  or  could  expect  under  any  adjustment. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  that  such  is  the  condition  of 
eastern  lines.  Have  you  reason  to  sappose  it  is  different  on  lines  that  operate 
farther  west  at  the  present  time?  Have  you  seen  any  iudicalion,  so  far  as  the 
abstraction  of  yonr  husiness  from  your  territory  is  concerned,  to  suspoct  thit  rat  s 
are  being  cut  in  that  way?— A.  No:  as  a  general  proitosition,  no.  We  teel  that 
rates  in  the  Southern  territory  are  particularly  well  maintained.  As  a  section,  the 
trans}  ortation  men  generally  feel  tne  Southern  temtory  is  clean— that  secret  rates 
and  so  on  are  almost  unknown.  I  am  not  immediately  in  touch  with  the  Weat 
and  South  movement.  1  do  not  know  what  troubles  thev  have,  but  as  far  as  my 
general  information  goes  what  I  say  applies  to  that  as  well. 

Q.  Have  the  costs  of  operation  of  water  transportation  decreased  in  recent  years 
in  the  saiue  proportion  that  the  costs  of  operating  railroads  have?— A.  No.  There 
is  a  retinement  in  all  water  methods,  1  think,  and  the  lines  which  are  the  most 
successful  are  successful  by  reason  of  that  fact.  But.  for  the  reasons  which  I 
gave  at  soiue  length  a  moment  ago.  we  have  not  the  ureat  stimulus  of  comparison. 
Some  of  us  are  working  it  out  along  railroad  methods,  as  I  call  them,  trying  to  do 
our  I  est  in  the  most  conservative  of  business  methods;  and  in  doing  that  the  pub- 
lic is  Served,  because  to  do  the  work  most  econoitiically  means  that  you  must  have 
the  best  tools.  Speaking  of  our  own  service,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.    It  has  improved  almost  as  much  as  the  railroad  service  has. 

y.  Is  it  correspondingly  cheaper  from  the  point  of  view  of  operation'/— A.  The 
methods  themselves  are  more  expensive,  to  keep  up  with  the  modern  requirements. 
There  is  greater  expense  in  operating  the  line,  but  with  the  extension  of  business 
which  has  followed  intelligent  methods  we  get  a  lower  cost.  1  will  not  say  a 
lower  cost,  but  a  cost  low  enough  to  give  a  fair  margin. 

Q.  You  would  maintain  that  a  scientifically  operated  steamship  line  can  reduce 
its  cost  of  oi)eration  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  railroads  are  reducing  theirs, 
so  that  the  relative  dis^ibility  under  which  the  steamship  lioes  overate  as  compured 
with  the  railroads  is  not  increasing?— A.  I  doubt  if  the  steamer  has  the  latitude 
to  make  economies  that  the  railroad  has:  so  its  reductions  could  not  I  e  in  the  same 
proportion.  There  is  a  relative  betterment  in  the  steamer's  condition  by  the  bi  tter 
methods.  There  are  certain  basin;;^  costs,  however,  like  the  greater  consumption 
of  coal  for  higher  speed,  and  the  greater  necessity  for  electric  lighting,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  which  means  an  added  cost  which  you  can  not  gel  away  from. 
Bat  the  intelligent  application  of  force  and  mind  produces  its  effv  ct. 

One  of  the  (questions  of  the  commission.  I  understand,  is  as  to  laws  and  legisla- 
tion needed.  I  do  not  think  any  is  needed  at  the  present  time.  I  feel  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  work  out  our  problem  lurther,  as  far  as  intelligence  and  ihe 
application  of  the  best  business  methods  will  go,  before  we  ^ouldask  Congress  to 
legislate  in  our  behalf.    That  is  my  personal  conviction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  acijuainted  with  the  labor  cost  of  operating 
your  boatsi'— A.  Fairly  so,  I  hope. 

Q.  ^Vhat  is  the  pay  of  engineers  by  the  month?— A.  On  our  fast  steamers  it 
runs  $12')  a  month. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  scale  run  down;  how  many  engineers  do^  you  usually 
have?— A.  First  assistant,  |75:  second  assistant,  |60.  That  meatis  their  keep 
added,  of  course.    They  live  on  board  the  ship  in  all  cases. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  ot  firemen?— A.  $38. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  able  seamen  at  all.  or  do  you  just  have  the  deckhand?— A.  We 
have  no  able  seamen  in  the  deep-water  sense,  but  qualified  seamen  whom  we  pay 
$25  per  month. 

Q.  What  aro  your  captains  paid?— A.  We  have  two  captains  who  get  $200  a 
month,  two  more  who  get  $175,  and  one  on  a  smaller  ship  at  $150.  That  is  on  the 
main  line. 

Q.  Your  mates?— A.  First  officers,  $75;  second  officers,  $50:  third  officers.  $80. 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinction  of  wheelsmen  with  separate  pay?— A.  Yes;  two  quar- 
termasters on  each  ship  (that  is  the  technical  name  for  wheelsmen)  at  $80.  Then 
there  are  watchmen,  and  the  full  crew,  the  entire  list  being  as  follows: 
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Pay  roll  of  steamship  Jefferson. 

Deck  department: 

Master $300.00 

First  officer 75.00 

Second  officer 60.00 

Third  officer J 80.00 

2  bow  lookonts,  each 40.00 

^quartermasters,  each 80.00 

Watchman.. 30.00 

6  seamen : 25.00 

2deckboys 15.00 

Purser 83.38 

Assistant  purser .,  40.00 

Engine  department: 

Chief  eu^eer 125.00 

First  assistant  engineer 75.00 

Second  assistant  engineer 60.00 

2  oilers,  each 43.00 

2  water  tenders,  each 40.00 

9  firemen,  each 88.00 

3  coal  passers,  each 28.00 

Steward's  department: 

Steward 75.00 

Saloon  stewardess 20.00 

Forward  stewardess 10.00 

Chief  cook 60.00 

Second  cook - 40.00 

Third  cook 10.00 

Broiler 85.00 

Pantryman 25.00 

Officers' messman 28.00 

Forward  messman 15.00 

Headwaiter ., 25.00 

Waiters  (as  required),  each 18.00 

Porter 80.00 

Average  number  of  crew,  60. 

Q.  Have  you  your  own  stevedores  at  terminals,  or  is  there  an  organization  of  steve- 
dores at  terminals?— A.  We  do  all  our  own  work  at  all  ports. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  your  sea  force  doing  the  loading  and  unloading?  Are 
they  engaged  in  it? — A.  No ;  not  on  the  main  line.  It  is  not  found  to  be  economical , 
and  a  double  crew  would  be  required  to  do  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  pay  of  stevedoring  at  New  York?— A.  We  pay  25  cents 
per  hour  week  days  and  30  cents  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Do  you  employ  negro  labor  at  Norfolk?— A.  Entirely  in  the 
South. 

Q.  What  is  the  pay  of  that  class?— A.  The  stevedore  rate  at  all  the  Chesapeake 
ports  in  Virginia— Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Pinners  Point,  Newport  News,  and  all 
those  points— is  15  cents  per  hour  for  the  men  who  run  the  hand  trucks.  The  men 
on  the  ship  who  stow  and  take  out,  and  so  on,  get  20  cents  au  hour.  That  is  found 
to  fairly  reflect  the  differences  in  the  value  of  labor  and  the  living  conditions  and 
all.    It  seems  to  equalize  between  the  North  and  the  South  fairly  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  annual  statements  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
what  is  the  usual  percentage  that  is  set  aside  for  depreciation?— A.  I  think 
there  is  no  set  rule.  Our  own  method  has  been  to  have  a  reappraisal  by  a  com- 
mittee at  periods  of  about  two  years  apart,  reflecting  the  actual  condition  upon 
examination.  We  have  tried  to  be  ver^  conservative  in  that  respect.  The  lines 
have  different  methods.    I  think  there  is  no  established  procedure. 

Q.  Has  the  coastwise  trade  any  advantage  in  rates  in  marine  insurance  over  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade?— A.  Yes;  in  this  sense:  I  think  the  underwriters  feel  that  the 
coastwise  risk  is  less;  that  it  is  of  a  different  character  from  the  deep-sea  insurance. 

Q.  Is  your  insurance  placed  in  American  or  foreign  companies?- A.  Both. 

Q.  What  proportion?— A.  At  a  rough  guess,  perhaps  half  and  half.  May  I  sup- 
plement that  statement  by  saying  that  my  own  feeling  is  that  our  advantage  is 
best  served  to  have  as  much  placed  in  the  home  market  as  we  can.  But  we  soon 
exhaust  the  home  market — tne  American  market.  The  insurance  tympanies  do 
not  like  to  take  big  risks,  and  we  are  very  large  insurers  in  cargo  and  nail.    So 
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we  fill  np  with  all  the  American  insurance  we  can  get,  and  then  go  abroad.  That 
is  the  practice  to-day. 

Q.  Are  the  foreign  and  American  rates  on  the  same  basis? — A.  Practically, 
because  we  decline  to  pay  more. 

^.  Is  there  much  competition  among  the  foreign  conn  tries' to  acquire  American 
policies?— A.  I  think  so.  The  foreign  policy  has  been  a  little  more  favorable  than 
the  American  policy  heretofore,  but  the  American  companies  are  now  beginning 
to  write  the  more  comprehensive  form  of  policy;  so  that  the  American  form  of 
policy,  which  in  the  old  days  was  not  so  desirable,  is  being  improved. 

Q.  Is  your  foreign  policy  taken  under  the  Lloyd  insuring  rules  or  under  Ameri- 
can inspection?— A.  The  vessels  are  upon  American  inspection.  We  build  accord- 
ing to  tne  American  rules,  and  they  base  on  that.  Our  ships  do  not  come  under 
Lloyd's  rules  at  all. 

Q.  They  are  under  the  American  standard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  foreign  companies  accept  the  American  standard?— A.  If  one  of  our 
slups  was  loaded  for  offshore  they  would  not  do  that. 

Q.  At  anytime  have  any  of  your  coastwise  steamers  been  drawn  into  the  foreign 
trade?— A.  We  have  chartered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  once,  in  the  old  days,  to 
Brazil.  We  do  not  like  to  have  our  vessels  go  offshore;  we  prefer  to  keep  them 
at  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  state  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock?— A.  I 
did  not.    It  is  $1,250,000, 

Q.  Have  you  any  bonds?— A.  One  million  5  per  cent  bonds. 

Q.  Preferred  or  common  stock? — A.  Just  the  one;  $1,250,000  of  stock  and 
$1,000,000  bonds  outstanding. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  percentage  of  the  operating  cost  of  your  line  goes 
toward  labor? — A.  Of  what  in  our  statistics  appears  as  labor,  the  absolute  labor 
cost  of  handling  our  freights,  and  which  is  summed  up  In  our  trade  as  longshore 
labor,  nearly  2.")  per  cent  of  our  total  cost  (24.7  per  cent,  to  be  exact)  is  paid  for 
labor.  If  you  include  the  clerks  and  agents,  a  step  higher  up,  the  proportion  is 
33.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  operating  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  the  coastwise  interests  view 
the  proposition  to  subsidize  American  vessels  in  the  American  trade;  whether 
they  have  any  particular  interest  in  such  a  course  any  more  than  the  people  at 
large?— A.  I  suppose  they  merely  have  the  individual  opinions  that  each  man  gets 
from  reading  the  papers  and  reading  the  disciissions,  and  so  on.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  my  mind  either  way,  because  I  have  not  the  data 
to  do  it  on.  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  surrounding  lines  other  than  our  own, 
BO  that  my  opinion  would  be  no  better  than  that  of  any  railroad  man  or  banker,  or 
publicist. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  such  a  policy  would  affect  your  interests? — ^A.  It 
could  not  directly,  because  we  could  not  come  under  it.  We  could  not  participate 
in  its  benefits,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  affect  us  other  than  if  it  added  to  the 
tax  burden  we,  as  taxpayers,  would  pay  a  little  more.  That,  however,  would 
come  around  in  the  additional  trade  and  all  that  goes  to  make  that  up.  Of  course 
we  carry  between  our  ports  considerable  business  which  goes  export  from  the  end 
of  our  line.    So,  I  suppose,  it  is  an  endless  chain. 

(^.  You  employ  union  labor?— A.  Our  labor  may  or  they  may  not  be  in  the 
unions.    We  have  no  rules  or  restrictions  as  regards  that. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  members  of  the  Seamen^s  union  in  your  employ?— A.  I  think 
so,  but  it  does  not  appear.  We  place  no  restrictions  on  our  men  in  doing  what 
they  choose  in  that  way  so  long  as  they  are  devoted  to  their  duty. 

Q.  Are  the  men  aboard  ship  generally  Americans  or  of  other  nationalities?— A. 
I  think  the  seamen,  of  which,  of  course,  we  do  not  have  to  carry  many,  are  gener- 
ally foreign  in  the  lower  grades.    The  hifs^her  grades  are  necessarily  American. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  nationality?— A.  There  seems  to  be  a  large  Scan- 
dinavian element  in  all  our  coasting  vessels.  They  seek  the  employment:  they 
take  to  it.  And,  of  course,  on  modem  steamers  there  is  really  very  little  sea 
work.  It  is  scraping  and  keeping  things  clean,  and  handling  lines  and  all  that: 
arnd  the  old-time  able  seaman  has  no  place  on  a  modem  steamboat,  or  any  other 
steamboat,  in  fact.  Following  the  sea  is  not  attractive  to  American  men  in  this 
day.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  the  old  line  of  well- 
trained  American  seamen. 

Q.  Is  that  because  sea  1  i  f e  has  become  obnoxious  or  other  callings  more  inviting?^ 
A.  Prizes  of  high  positions  are  too  few  and  other  callings  are  more  inviting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  From  what  sources,  then,  do  yon  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  higher-priced  officers?— A.  I  think  we  are  very  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  old 
deep-sea  sailor,  and  what  is  to  take  his  place  is  a  question  we  are  all  asking  ourselves. 
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We  are  training  in  yonng  men  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them,  but  they  are  hard  to 
get.    It  is  a  hard  thing  to  find  a  captain  that  ha«  had  the  old  training. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Wages  are  good?— A.  Yes;  they  are  almost  the 
maximam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  foreigner  who  is  capable  of  manning  a  ship  mast 
first  become  naturalized  before  he  would  be  eligible  to  promotion?— A.  Absolutely. 
I  think  we  have  only  one  captain  of  foreign  birth,  and  he  has  been  an  American 
citizen  for  a  great  many  years.  All  the  rest  are  Maine  and  Massachusetts  sea- 
men, who  came  up  through  eflSciency  and  are  expert  seamen.  We  pay  them  well 
and  treat  them  well.    Our  men  do  not  lose  a  day's  pay  perhaps  in  10  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  the  average  seaman  or  petty  officer,  does  the  coast- 
wise trade  offer  greater  inducements  than  the  deep-water  trade?— A.  I  think  it  is 
not  felt  60,  except  as  the  men  can  le  oftener  at  nome  and  have  more  home  life. 
That  is  the  attraction,  that  a  man  can  be  at  home  every  few  days. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


New  York,  February  SO^  1901. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  ME.  THOMAS  F.  WOODLOCK, 

Railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York  City,  N,  Y, 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  2.50  p.  m.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock, 
railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Mr.  Woodlock,  will  you  give  your  name  and  address? — 
A.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock;  railroad  editor.  Wall  Street  Journal,  No.  43-44  Wall 
street. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  To  begin  with,  can  you  give  the  commission  any  informa- 
tion or  any  light  on  the  proposed  combinations  or  community  of  interest  arrange- 
ments in  the  anthracite  coal  fields?— A.  Well,  the  only  information  that  I  have  is 
derived  from  the  published  prints;  but  it  seems  to  me  pretty  clear  that  what  the 
railroad  companies  have  been  doing,  or  endeavoring  to  do,  is  to  purchase  the  com- 
paratively few  remaining  coal  lands  in  the  hands  of  independent  operators,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  competing  line  ever  being  built  again  that  would  take 
away  such  independent  tonnage  as  they  now  have.  Without  going  into  figures 
any  too  closely.  I  should  say  that  the  companies  have  bought  up  probably  an 
amount  of  annual  tonnage  equivalent  to  say  6  )ier  cent  of  the  total — about  three 
to  three  and  a  half  million  of  tons  a  year,  including  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, which,  of  course,  is  the  largest  item.    The  others  are  scattered  purchases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Giving  them  a  control  of  what  proportion  of  the  total 
tonnage?— A.  Well,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  give  any  definite  figures  on  that,  because 
the  shipments  over  the  coal  roads,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  include  both 
the  inrlependent  tonnage  and  the  tonnage  owned  by  the  road;  but  on  last  year's 
basis  the  companies  which  are  generally,  by  popular  rumor,  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  affiliated  in  this  matter,  namely,  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  Jersey 
Central,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Erie,  Susquehanna  and  Western  (which  is 
owned  by  the  Erie) .  and  the  Lackawanna,  which  are  generally  understood  to  be  act- 
ing in  concert,  got  about  72.^  per  cent  of  last  year*s  shipments.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  independent,  but  has  always  acted  with  the  strong  interests  whenever 
it  has  been  necessary  to  do  so.  That  is  to  say,  the  Pennsylvania  has  never  been  a 
d'stnrber,  and  can  always  be  counted  on  by  the  majority. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Why  has  it  been  independent?— A.  That  company  has 
never  been  obliged  to  ally  itself  with  individuals;  it  is  an  extremely  strong  cor- 
X)oration.  and  it  has  been  its  policy  not  to  adopt  any  entangling  alliances,  so  far  as 
we  can  ludge.  With  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
which  are  supposed  not  to  be  brought  under  that  influence,  there  would  be  left  7^ 
per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  How  about  Coxe  Brothers  and  the  Ontario  and  Western? — A.  I 
have  given  100  per  cent;  that  is,  as  far  as  it  is  shown  in  an  unofficial  way. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Haddock  come  in?— A.  In  the  Erie  Railroad  shipments. 
Coxe  Brothers  have  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  road.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively small  road,  but  it  gets  nearly  8|  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  community  of  interest  established  bv  those  roads 
win  absolutely  control  the  anthracite  coal  situation?— A.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  community  of  ownership  already  to  assure  that.    In  other  words,  I  do 
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not  think  that  the  Ontario  and  Western  is  allied  to  it  in  any  way,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  Cose  Brothers  &  Co.  are;  bnt  I  think  that  most  of  the  others  will  act 
together.  The  Ontario  and  Western  is  a  free  lance,  bnt  it  is  not  unreasonable;  it 
attends  to  business,  and  makes  the  same  prices  as  the  others  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  events  point  to  absolute  ownership  under  one  single  manage- 
ment?—A.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  injudicious  tning,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  coal  roads. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  would  simply  provoke  extreme  competition.  Then,  besides, 
there  is  a  natural  bar  to  any  total  monopoly  in  the  anthracite  business.  As  I  have 
fdways  understood,  when  the  price  of  anuiracite  goes  above  a  certain  level  the 
consumption  falls  off  very  rapidly,  because  bituminous  coal  is  used  even  under 
difficulties,  and  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas  in  the  cities, 
and  it  is  not  practicable  to  keep  the  price  of  anthracite  at  any  higli  level. 

Q.  You  say  provoke  competition?— A.  Provoke  legislation  that  might  not  other- 
wise be  justmed.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  people  connected  with 
the  coal  roads,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  do  anything  more  than  agree  on  prices,  and 
especially  so  as  to  avoid  spoiling  the  market. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  economies  that  will  be  effected  by  the  com- 
munity of  interest  arrangement?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  special 
economy  where  there  is  no  physical  union  of  the  properties.  For  instance,  the 
purchase  of ^the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  the  Erie  does  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  involve  any  consolidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  companies.  The  chief 
expenses  of  coal  production  are  mine  work  and  breaker  work,  and  that  is  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  tonnage.  Where  there  would  be,  if  it  were  possible,  a  great 
economy  would  be  in  the  establishment  of  a  single  selling  agency.  That  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  matter  is  going  through; 
it  would  certainly  evoke  some  opposition.       ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  Was  that  not  the  principle  of  Mr.  McLeod*s  plan  of 
1893?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Namely,  to  establish  a  single  selling  asency? — A.  Tee.  Mr.  McLeod  had  a 
pretty  logical  plan  that  dealt  with  the  whole  thing,  and  Mr.  Morgan  seems  to  have 
followed  some  parts  of  it  in  his  recent  operations. 

Q.  He  has  apparently  avoided  certain  pitfalls  which  beset  the  way  of  the  former 
attempt?— A.  Cm,  yes;  I  think  so.  For  a  while  the  lease  of  the  Jersey  Central  to 
Uie  Beading  was  objected  to  at  the  time,  but  there  can  be  no  particular  objection 
to  the  Beading's  owning  51  per  cent  of  Jersey  Central  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  you  believe,  then,  that  the  community-of -interest  idea 
is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminatiDg  the  independent  tonnage?— A.  No:  I  think  that 
was  an  af tertnought.  I  think  that  arose  from  the  necessity  of  buying  up  the  inde- 
pendent or  the  possibly  independent  coal  lands  accorded  by  Mr.  Alorgan  to  the 
anthracite  roads  when  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  took  up  the  new  coal 
road,  the  Delaware  Valley  and  Kingston,  along  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal,  and  let  it  be  known  they  were  going  to  build  their  own  line  unless 
there  was  a  fair  reduction  in  anthracite  rates.  That  stimulated  the  purchase  of 
productive  coal  lands. 

Q.  Which  road  purchased  a  large  part  of  those  coal  lands?— A.  The  Ontario  and 
Western  bought  quite  a  block  from  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
which  was  owned  by  tha  Lackawanna;  but  that  was  a  case  where  the  tonnage  was 
not  really  independent,  because  it  was  owned  by  one  road  and  sold  to  another. 
The  Ontario  and  Western  also  bought  about  600,000  more  tons  a  year  capacity 
this  vrinter.  That,  with  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  makes 
up  about  the  6  per  cent  I  spoke  of  as  having  changed  hands  since  this  thing 
started. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  purchase  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  the  Erie  Bailroad,  first  by  the  commissioner  who 
acted  for  them  and  then  by  the  Erie  Bailroad?— A.  All  we  know  about  it  is  that 
the  oi)eration  was  very  quickly  conducted.  It  was  known  that  negotiations  were 
taking  place  between  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  people,  and  it  was 
also  thoroughly  understood  that  he  was  acting  for  the  Erie  in  the  matter.  Our 
understanding  was  that  he  paid  the  equivalent  of  about  twenty- eight  or  twenty- 
nine  million  dollars  for  that  property  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  acting 
for  the  Erie  road.  He  got  a  commission— how  much  we  do  not  know,  but  theordi- 
nary  banker  *8  commission  in  such  matters.  I  think  th  e  commissi  on  took  the  form, 
to  the  syndicate ,  of  some  Erie  first  preferred  stock.  There  was  five  millions  of  first 
preferred  stock  issued  as  a  sort  of  bonus  in  connection  with  the  underwriting. 

O.  Did  he  pay  a  high  price  for  the  stock,  and  then  did  the  Erie  later  on  pay  a 
fltiU  higher  price?— A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Morgan  got  a  commission  from  the  Erie. 

Q.  Was  not  the  purchase  in  the  first  place  by  him,  he  making  later  a  sale?— A. 
It  was  a  purchase  oy  him  and  later  a  sale  to  the  Erie;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  follow  that  plan,  because  he  had  to  act  quickly. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  very  high  price  paid  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  prop- 
erty or  was  it  considered  a  moderate  one?— A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  records  go,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  know  the  records,  it  is  the  highest  price  that  has  ever  heen  paid 
for  a  block  of  coal  land  witiiin  the  history  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  mean  per  acre?— A.  I  mean  per  ton  of  output.  That 
is  the  only  way  one  can  consider  it.  Of  course,  if  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany has  a  large  quantity  of  undeveloped  land,  which  is  not  my  understanding, 
this  price  is  not  so  high;  but.  assuming  that  it  is  a  fairly  well  developed  prop- 
erty, the  price  paid  in  comparison  with  what  Mr.  Go  wan  paid  for  the  Reading 
coal  lands— that  price  broke  the  Reading  at  the  time— is  very  high.  You  can  figure 
it  this  way:  Assume  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  cost  the  Erie  $82,000,000 
and  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  lands  turned  out  4f  per  cent  of  last 
year's  shipments  of  coal.  Now,  the  Reading  turned  out  20.7  per  cent,  and  by 
making  an  equation  between  the  two  or  valuing  the  Reading  coal  lands  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  basis,  they  worked  out  at  something  between 
$125,000,000  and  $130,000,000.  At  the  time  of  the  last  reorganization  those  Read- 
ing coal  lands  stood  on  Hie  books  at  $70,000,000,  which  represented  not  their 
original  cost,  but  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  deficits  also  that  were  charged 
for  cost  of  land;  but  even  if  you  suppose  they  cost  $70,000,000  back  in  1870,  they 
stand  to-day  on  that  valuation  as  worth  $125,000,000.  Now,  the  Reading  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy  twice  since  that  time— once  in  1888  and  the  second  time  in  1893. 

Q.  Was  that  bankruptcy  due  to  carrying  that  land  at  so  heavy  a  price?— A. 
Qndoubtedly. 

Q.  On  this  basis  the  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Comx>any  would  entail 
an  exceedingly  lieavy  burden  in  addition  to  the  present  debt  burden  of  the  Erie 
Railroad?— A.  I  think  it  will  cost  them  4  per  cent  on  $82,000,000— $1,280,000  a 
year  plus  whatever  dividends  they  declare  on  five  million  of  preferred  stock  that 
went  in. 

Q.  In  other  words,  how  much,  approximately,  on  each  ton  of  coal  that  that  Penn- 
svlvania  Coal  Company  puts  out  has  got  to  be  charged  up  to  interest  on  this  pur- 
chase, approximately?— A.  Approximately  60  cents;  50  to  60  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Supposing  that  this  operation  involves  an  addition  of  60  cents  a  ton  on  ^ch 
ton  of  coal  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companv  puts  out  at  the  present  price,  what 
effect  will  that  have  on  the  price  of  coal  produced  in  the  entire  remaining  field? — 
A.  It  would  not  necessarily  have  that  effect,  because  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany used  to  pa^  dividends  at  the  rate  of— I  forget  the  rate,  but  it  is  a  very  large 
rate — and  likewise  piled  up  an  enormous  surplus  which  was  divided  among  the 
stockholders  before  the  deal  was  made,  so  that  all  profits  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  will  necessarily  go  to  the  Erie,  whatever  profits  there  may  be  on  the 
output  of  coal. 

Q.  In  other  words,  this  60  cents  a  ton  will  not  be  put  on  the  price  of  coal?— A. 
No;  but  it  will  come  out  of  the  coal  company's  profits. 

Q.  Does  not  that  profit  concern  the  public?— A.  It  does  not  concern  the  public 
as  much  as  it  does  the  firie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  anticipate  any  benefit  to  the  coal-consuming 
public  as  a  result  of  this  oommunity-of -interest  arrangement  between  the  rail- 
roads in  the  anthracite  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  have  very  much 
effect  either  way. 

Q.  You  do  not?— A.  No;  because  experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
haul  coal  prices  down,  but  very  hard  to  put  them  up.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
strike  last  year  coal  prices  to-diay  would  have  sagged  a  little,  and  they  have  been 
unable  even  vet  to  put  the  prices  to  where  Mr.  McLeod  had  them.  My  under- 
standing is  that  even  at  to-day's  high  prices,  following  the  results  of  last  year's 
strike,  tne  price  is  not  as  high  as  Mr.  McLeod  succeeded  in  establishing. 

Q.  Is  the  price  unreasonablv  high  at  this  time?— A.  1  could  not  answer  that 
question;  I  have  no  way  of  telling.  But  here  is  a  point  bearing  on  that:  Not  one 
of  these  coal  roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  old  companies,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  and  the  Lackawanna,  is  doing  very  much  more  than  making  a  fair  divi- 
dend, and  some  of  them  are  not  doing  that.  Now,  the  Jersey  Central  is  doing 
a  good  deal  better  than  it  was  doing  3  or  4  years  ago,  but  a  great  deal  of  its 
improvement  has  come  from  general  business.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Reading. 
The  Reading  has  made  quite  an  improvement,  and  if  you  vrill  look  into  the  Read- 
ing's figures,  you  will  find  that  their  general  traffic,  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  is 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  amount,  not  the  coal  companies.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  and  the  Reading  Coal  Company,  and  t^uch  coal  companies  as  are  reported 
separately  by  the  railroad  companies,  i^l  show  deficits.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company  showed  a  big  deficit  last  year.  The  Lake  Erie  and  Wilkesbarre  showed 
profits.    The  Jersey  Central  has  piled  up  an  enormous  debt.    NoWi  yon  can 
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say,  if  you  will,  that  the  transportation  compaoies  simply  charge  everything  to 
transportation,  and  that  the  coal  companies  most  nsnally  show  a  deficit:  bnt  the 
transportation  companies  are  not  making  very  extraordinary  profits.  Neither  the 
Reading  nor  the  Erie  nor  the  Lehigh  Valley  nor  the  Jersey  has  done  very  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yon  refer  to  the  absolute  amount  of  profit  or  profits 
relative  to  the  capitalization? — A.  I  mean  earnings;  I  mean  absolute  figures. 
They  do  noL  usually  show  very  largely.  They  have  not  done  nearly  as  well  as 
many  other  companies,  and  there  is  a  distinct  prejudice  against  these  securities 
of  anthracite  companies  on  the  ground  that  they  are  handicapped  by  the  nature 
of  the  product.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  control;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  thing  to 
have  to  do.  Anthracite  is  exx>ensive  to  mine,  expensive  to  handle,  and  the  own- 
ers have  never  l-een  able  to  control  the  market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  reason- 
able profits  on  anything  bnt  a  verv  low  capital.  The  reason  why  the  big  profits 
were  shown  by  the  De  aware  and  Hudson  and  the  Lackawanna  Goal  Company  is 
that  the  capital  waa  low  at  the  start. 

Q.  Have  these  companies  ever  been  reorganized  or  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  Lackawanna  or  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  has  ever  been  in 
trouble. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  roads  which  are  kept  on  a  low  capitalization  have  steered 
clear  of  reorganization  and  receiverships? — A.  Undoubtecily. 

Q.  Those  which  have  taken  the  opposite  course  have  been  continuously  in  the 
hands  of  the  receivers?— A.  Well,  that  is  just  the  record. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  believe,  then,  that  the  public  have  an  exaggerated 
belief  as  to  the  profits  that  go  to  the  coal  roads? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have.  I 
would  sooner  go  into  the  bituminous  business,  where  coal  is  handled  at  2  and  2^ 
mills  a  ton  a  mile,  than  into  the  anthracite  business  where  it  is  handled  at  9  mills 
a  ton  a  mile. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  in  the  handling  of  it? — A.  I  can  only 
see  the  outside  of  it;  but  in  the  first  place,  as  I  understand  it,  most  of  this  anthra- 
cite coal  has  to  be  hauled  out  over  the  mountains— pretty  steep  grades  on  those 
roads,  some  of  them  excessively  steep.  The  Reading  seems  to  be  t>e8t  situated  in 
that  respect.  Ihen  anthracite  coal  is  broken  and  has  to  be  screened  and  sorted. 
You  can  not  mix  the  cars,  and  you  can  not  handle  cars  of  anthracite  like  you  can 
cars  of  the  bituminous.  Even  at  tidewater  you  have  i?ot  to  be  careful  of  it.  and  I 
should  say  probably  there  is  a  justification  for  the  difference. 

Q.  Does  not  bituminous  go  in  cars  over  the  mountains?— A.  As  a  general  thing 
bituminous  originates  at  the  top  of  the  grades.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  handles 
a  large  quantity  of  soft  coal,  and  that  coal  originates  almost  on  top  of  the  ^ade, 
so  that  it  you  started  the  cars  they  would  run  pretty  much  to  tidewater  without 
a  locomotive.  That  is  true  in  a  general  way  of  t^oft  coal,  as  far  as  I  know,  on 
nearly  all  the  railroads  which  carry  it.  It  is  partly  true  also  of  the  Pocahontas 
coal  •  eids  and  of  the  Northwestern  fields  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western.  That  is 
not  true  of  anthracite.  I  speak  now  simply  as  an  outside  observer.  I  have  no 
experience  at  all  in  these  matters. 

Q.  You  would  not  be.ieve  that  this  apparently  high  charge  per  ton  per  mile  of 
anthracite  in  comparison  with  bituminous  is  put  on  by  the  railroads  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  independent  coal  dealers,  or  has  that  rate  prevailed  all 
the  time? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  independent  operators  used  to  have  contracts  with  the 
railroads  whereby  the  rate  of  transportation  they  paid  was  based  on  tide-water 
prices.    The  railroad  took  the  coal  and  sold  it. 

Q.  How  about  the  man  who  was  independent  in  mining  and  shipping? — A.  He 
would  get  the  railroad  to  ship  what  he  had  and  would  deal  with  the  railroads  after 
this  fashion:  They  would  take  his  coal  to  market  and  sell  it  and  give  him  60  per 
cent  of  the  price  at  tide  water.  New  York.  Now,  there  was  an  attempt  made  by 
the  operators  some  2  years  ago  or  18  months  ago  to  change  that  basis  to  65  and  Ho, 
and  just  before  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  bought,  or  rather  when  the 
independent  road  project  seemed  to  be  about  materializing,  concessions  were 
made,  as  I  understand,  to  a  number  of  individual  operators,  and  the  railroads 
agreed  to  handle  business  on  the  65  and  85  per  cent  basis,  the  operator  getting  <i5 
per  cent  and  the  railroad  35  per  cent.  Of  course  the  higher  the  tide- water  price 
the  better  price  the  railroad  got. 

Q.  Then  the  independent  shipper  shipped  at  35? — A.  Sixty- five.  He  paid  35  per 
cent  of  tide- water  price  for  his  transportation,  and  1  believe  that  to  be  the  ruling 
rate  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  These  anthracite  coal  roads  could  not  haul  the  coal  at 
tho  solt-coal  price  and  make  anything,  could  they?— A.  They  could  not,  because 
if  you  look  at  their  accounts  they  are  not  making  very  large  sums  any  whera 

Q   It  would  not  be  a  business  proposition,  in  other  words?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Can  you  make  any  state- 
ment respecting  the  terms  on  which  the  Jersey  Central  was  purchased  by  the 
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Philadelphia  and  Reading?  In  what  way  does  that  differ  from  the  operation  of 
1893,  in  which  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the  New  Jersey  Central  were 
concerned? — A.  In  1893  Mr.  McLeod  leased  the  Jersey  Central  from  the  road  on  a 
7  per  cent  dividend.  This  time  the  Reading  has  bought  something  over  50  per 
cent,  or  else  exactly  50  per  cent  of  Jersey  Central  stock  at  $160  a  share,  and  it  has 
offered  4  per  cent  bonds  to  be  issued  in  payment  of  the  debt. 

Q.  Is  that  quotation  of  160  high  as  compared  with  the  quotations  of  recent 
years? — A.  It  is  the  highest  price  for  which  Jersey  Central  has  sold,  as  far  as  I 
know,  since  probably  1881. 

O.  The  bonds  will  be  floated  to  that  amount? — A.  Bonds  will  be  advertised 
to-aay— twenty- three  millions  of  collateral  trust  4  per  cent  bonds. 

Q.  Will  the  effect  be  to  issue  a  large  proportion  of  bonds,  constituting  a  fixed 
charge? — A.  Yes;  the  road  undertakes  a  fixed  charge  of  $920,000  a  year,  and  it 
receives  whatever  dividends  are  received  on  Jersey  Central  stock,  on  the  amount 
it  holds,  which  is  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Stippose  a  period  of  depression  should  come  and  the  price  of  the  remainder 
of  that  Central  of  New  Jersey  stock  should  drop,  nevertheless  this  being  fixed  in 
bonds  will  remain  a  constant  permanent  charge? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Good  times  or  bad? — A.  Certainly.  The  fact  is  that  the  Reading  bought  half 
of  the  Jersey  Central  stock  at  the  highest  price  for  which  it  had  sold  in  many 
years. 

Q.  Will  not  that  burden  the  lessee  with  a  very  heavy  fixed  charge  on  which  it 
has  to  earn  dividends  in  the  future?— A.  Yes;  $920,000  in  one  case  and  $1,280,000 
in  another,  and  the  interests  on  those  sums  must  be  forthcoming,  good  and  bad 
times. 

Q.  Will  that  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  coal,  the  Reading  being  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  anthracite  coal ,  indirectly  or  directly?— A.  In  so  far  as  the  Reading  Com- 
pany and  the  people  connected  with  the  Reading  Company  and  those  other  big 
companies  can  get  a  big  price  for  coal,  of  course  they  will  try  to  do  so.  The  whole 
question  depends  on  the  ability  and  the  intelligence  of  those  people  to  realize  how 
iar  their  ability  can  go.  .  think  they  mostly  realize  that  it  is  not  judicious  for 
them  to  attempt  to  get  a  very  high  price  for  coal.  What  they  need  is  a  steady 
market  at  what  they  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  price. 

Q.  You  have  stated  several  times  that  certain  of  these  roads  are  supposed  to  be  in 
common  ownership.  Is  there  any  way  of  knowing  publicly  which  roads  are  owned 
in  common? — A.  There  is  no  matter  of  record;  there  are  no  figures;  but  it  is  thor- 
oughly well  understood.  For  instance,  Mr.  Morgan  represents  a  group  of  interests 
that  are  undoubtedly  dominant  in  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  Jersey  Central, 
Lackawanna,  Erie  with  all  its  appendages,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  taking 
steps  to  control  more  or  le^-s  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  But  as  to  the  last  named  it 
is  indefinitely  known.  It  is  believed  in  the  street  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  is 
being  brought  into  camp. 

(j.  Bat  such  information  as  to  the  others,  respecting  the  other  roads  is A. 

(Interrupting.)  A  matter  of  hearsay;  unofficial. 

Q.  Is  tnere  any  evidence  of  common  action  of  those  roads  to  a  certain  end,  any 
evidence  of  substantial  agreement  on  price  to  tide  water,  or  anything  else  of  that 
sort? — A.  No;  except  that  they  all  sell  coal  at  about  the  same  price  and  make  their 
changes  at  about  t  lie  same  time. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  new  in  that? — A.  Nothing  whatever;  it  has  been  going  on 
pretty  much  that  way  since  1884  or  1885.  There  was  a  period  of  disturbance  after 
McLeod's  scheme  failed,  and  nobody  knew  just  what  the  prices  were,  but  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has  been  the  usual  harmony  of  price  that  exists  in 
any  trade.    I  think  that  is  the  extent  of  the  business  here. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  with  respect  to  the  men  who  are  directors  at  the 
same  time  in  a  great  number  of  these  companies  that  you  have  mentioned?  Are 
the  same  men  in  the  directorate  of  a  great  number  of  these  companies?  You  need 
not  specify  actual  names.— A.  I  think  they  are.  I  think  that  Mr.  Morgan  has 
representatives  in  the  Reading  and  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  yet  in  the  Jersey.    He  has  in  the  Erie,  of  course. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Morgan  owned  a  dominant 
interest  in  some  of  these  roads. — ^A.  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  interests  allied  with  him, 
the  interests  that  he  represents  and  acts  for;  quite  a  number  of  people  are 
concerned. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  what  interests  those  are?— A.  Mr.  Morgan  generally  has  the 
support  of  the  leading  financial  interests  in  the  street  when  he  gets  started  in  an 
operation.  In  this  instance  it  is  customary  to  talk  of  the  Morgan  interests,  mean- 
ing just  that  line.  People  talk  about  the  Morgan  roads,  the  Vanderbilt  roads,  and 
the  GK>nld  roads.  The  Morgan  roads  are  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Boutbem  Railway;  those  are  distinctive  Morgan  roads. 
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Q.  It  is  not  so  much  Morgan  capital ?— A.  (Intermpting.)  That  I  cannot 

tell.  Mr.  Mor^n  has  very  large  capital,  and  no  doubt  he  has  a  large  amount 
invested.  He  is  believed  to  have  tne  power  of  changing  the  boards;  in  other 
words,  what  he  says  on  these  matters  *'  goes."  That  is  about  the  situation.  Juat 
why  it  should  *'go"  and  how  it  goes  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  there  any  such  influence  in  the  directorate  of  the  New 
England  roads? — A.  Mr.  Morgan  is  supposed  to  be  strongly  interested  in  the 
New  Haven,  but  the  New  Haven  has  other  affiliations  which  would  prevent  its 
being  controlled  by  him  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  influence. 

Q.  Ton  have  heard  the  statement  that  in  1898  Mr.  McLeod^s  downfall  was  due 
to  the  policy  of  the  New  Haven  road  acting  through  Mr.  Morgan's  influence? — A. 
I  have  heard  that.    That  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  have  been  suggested. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  have  been  proven?— A.  Oh,  nothing  was  proven. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  it  was  an  incident  of  common  occurrence,  where 
one  interest  fig^hts  another.  * 

<^.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  attempt  of  these  anthracite-coal  roads  to  get 
an  mdependent  entry  into  New  England  over  their  own  lines  or  over  lines  con- 
trolled by  that  same  syndicate?— A.  I  haven't  heard  of  any.  The  Poughkeepsie 
bridge  route  takos  some  coal  now. 

(j.  (liy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  overcapitalization  of  the  coal  roads?— A. 
I  think  anybody  would  admit  that  the  Reading  is  overcapitalized,  from  the  fact 
that  after  4  years  of  pretty  steady  demand  and  prosperitv  the  common  stock  is 
worth  no  more  than  80  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  markets.  1  think  anybody  would 
say  that  the  Erie  is  overcapitalized.  The  record  of  reorganization  of  both  of  those 
roads  was  very  faulty ;  they  were  left  with  heavy  burdens. 

Q.  Since  you  touch  on  it,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  care  to  speak  generally  on 
the  overcapitalization  of  the  American  railroads. — A.'  I  think,  as  a  general  thing, 
our  railroads  are  not  overcapitalized.  If  you  take  the  railroads  together  they  are 
capitalized  for  about  |61,000  a  mile,  stock  and  bonds— both  together. 

Q.  All  kinds  of  stock?— A.  All  kinds  of  stock  and  all  kinds  of  bonds,  which  is 
about  $8,000  a  mile  more  than  15  years  ago;  and  one  reason  for  that  increase  in 
the  capitalization  has  been  such  reorganizations  as  those  of  the  Richmond  Termi- 
nal and  the  Erie  and  the  Reading.  Each  swelled  the  volume  of  junior  securities 
that  was  not  expected  to  get  any  dividend  to  an  absurd  extent.  Now,  take  the 
case  of  the  Erie,  for  instance.  I  have  not  figured  up  just  how  the  new  securities 
of  the  Erie  compare  with  the  old,  but  the  old  Erie  had  a  capitalization  of  about 
170,000,000,  common  stock,  if  I  remember  right.  Now  it  is  about  $50,000,000,  pre- 
ferred, and  $112,000,000  of  common.  It  has  not  any  more  property  now  than  it 
had  then,  and  it  has  more  bonds.  In  other  words,  the  Erie  road  is  undoubtedly 
capitalized  for  a  good  deal  more  per  mile  to-day  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Erie  a  more  valuable  property  to-day  than  20  years  ago,  from  the 
earning  standard? — A.  I  think  so,  because  the  country  is  growing  up  to  the 
Erie.  Mr.  Hill  is  recognized,  I  guess,  as  the  foremost  railroad  man  In  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  told  his  friends  that  he  thinks  the  country  has  grown  up 
to  the  Erie  road  now  and  that  it  can  make  some  money,  and  perhaps  pay  some- 
thing on  the  common  stock.  But,  you  know,  for  the  last  5  years  Erie  stock  has 
been  a  joke  in  the  street.  Everything  else  has  gone  up,  and  people  have  taken  an 
interest  in  it.  It  was  onlv  when  Mr.  Hill  went  into  the  road  that  anybody  paid 
any  attention  to  Erie  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  has  been  the  movement  of  that  stock  since  that 
time? — A.  It  has  gone  up  from  about  15  to  80;  just  about  doubled  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  not  some  of  this  increased  capitalization  of  the  Erie 
justified  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  f  rom'an  earning  standpoint?— 
A.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it.  The  old  Erie  common  stock  sold  in  1892  for  a 
higher  price  than  what  the  Erie  common  is  selling  for  now.  Eight  years  ago 
the  old  Erie  common  stock  sold  for  more  than  the  present  does.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  issue  great  masses  of  all  that  stuff.  It  is  a  wrong  principle.  What 
Mr.  Morgan  did  in  all  his  reorganization  was  to  estimate  the  minimum  of  earning 
capacity  and  take  care  to  get  the  fixed  charges  down  to  that,  but  when  he  came 
to  charges  that  were  not  fixed,  or  to  securities  dependent  on  future  prospects,  peo- 
ple could  pretty  much  help  themselves. 

Q.  How  is  the  case  affected  by  this  overcapitalization? — A.  It  is  not  affected;  it 
has  no  power  whatever  on  the  rates  or  earnings.  Capitalization  is  a  resultant 
of  forces,  and  not  a  force  itself. 

Q.  Would  the  labor  part  of  a  transportation  line  be  affected  by  it? — A.  No.  A 
railroad  nowadays  starts  with  gross  earnings,  and  its  earning  capacity  varies 
strictly  with  its  gross  earnings.    And  if  you  know  what  a  i-aad*s  gross  earnings 
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are  likely  to  be,  yon  know  what  its  capitalization  is  going  to  be.  No  matter  how 
yon  start,  whether  with  the  cost  of  the  road  or  promoters'  profits  four  times  mul- 
tiplied regardless  of  cost  of  the  road,  ^oa  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  where  yonr 
capitalization  must  meet  yonr  earnmg  capacity.  Eaaming  capacity  is  the  final 
test  of  capitalization.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  overcapitalization,  because 
all  the  other  factors  tend  to  make  it  swell.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  bankers 
to  promote.  It  is  their  business.  As  earning  capacity  grows  the  tendency  is  for 
capitalization  to  grow  with  it. 

Q.  Ton  think  passenger  rates  and  freight  rates  are  in  no  wise  held  up  by  over- 
capitalization?— A.  Not  bv  overcapitalization.  They  are  governed  by  conditions 
into  which  capitalization  does  not  enter  at  all.    That  is  my  view. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.  )  Where  there  was  a  dispute  in  regard  to  rates,  and  it 
was  taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  then,  of  course,  the  capi- 
talization would  have  to  be  considered;  they  would  have  to  deduct,  as  you  say, 
the  actual  capitalization — ^that  is,  what  it  was  worth— not  what  paper  bonds  or 
stock  might  be  issued? — A.  I  should  not  consider  that  would  be  the  way  to  go 
about  the  question  at  all.  I  should  differ  entirely  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  do  not  think  the  original  cost  of  the  road  has  got  anything  what- 
ever to  say  to  reasonable  rates. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  actual  value  of  the  road 
some  way,  would  ^*ou  not? — A.  Not  its  original  cost.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do 
it — earning  capacity  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  oapital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Capital  invested  or  capital  stock? — A.  Why,  take  the 
whole  volume  of  capital  invested.  I  should  say  that  if  a  railroad  were  to  pay  any- 
where from  0  to  8  per  cent  on  all  the  stock  and  bonds,  on  its  cost  of  road,  the  item 
of  cost  of  road  in  a  balance  sheet,  as  a  rule,  will  come  near  representing  the  stocks 
and  bonds  on  the  other  side,  except  where  a  railroad  has  investments  m  the  stock 
of  another  road.  But  you  will  find  the  cost  of  equipment  about  represents  the 
quantity  of  bonds  and  stocks  outstanding. 

Q.  Does  the  account ''  cost  of  road  "  on  the  books  of  a  railroad  corporation  usu- 
ally indicate  the  sum  for  which  that  road  could  be  reproduced?— A.  No;  the  cost 
of  duplication  is  a  very  different  thin^  from  the  original  cost.  Now,  the  strength 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  bonded  for  about 
$47,000  a  mile.  You  could  not  duplicate  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to-day  for 
twice  that  sum.  To  hold  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  down  to  6  or  8  per  cent  on 
$47,000  a  mile  is  to  limit  the  recompense  for  ability,  care,  and  economy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  books  of  some  of  these  railroads  this  cost  of  road 
is  usually  much  more  than  the  cost  of  reproduction,  that  having  been  brought 
about  through  construction  companies,  or  something  of  that  sort? — A.  The  cost- 
of-road  item  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  matters  that  are  not  purely  con- 
struction, such  as  discount  on  bonds  and  analogous  items,  and  it  may  happon  that 
those  are  unusually  large;  but  it  will  not,  as  a  rule,  represent  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  actual  sum  so  spent  '  The  Atchison  road,  when  Mr.  Stephen  Little 
examined  it,  showed  the  composition  of  the  line,  and  it  did  have  a  great  deal  in 
the  item  that  represented  other  things  besides  rails  and  ties  and  work  on  the  track. 
Those  things  are  cost  of  the  road.  Discount  on  bonds  is  cost  of  the  road,  in  that 
sense. 

Q.  Well,  certain  discount  on  bonds  might  be  justifiable  in  the  cost  of  the  road, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  you  would  nave  to  agree  that  cases  have  been  known 
where  contracts  have  been  given  to  construction  companies,  those  construction 
companies  being  in  fact  oflScers  of  the  road,  for  pretty  fancy  figures. — A.  I  have 
heard  of  such  thin/n. 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  100,  more  than  the  road  is  built  for?— A.  I  think  if  you  take 
the  cost  of  equipment  of  the  roads  of  the  United  States,  if  you  had  an  Interstate 
Commerce  report  or  a  Poor's  Manual,  and  take  that  item  for  all  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  I  should  say  it  would  represent  within  probably  10  or  15  per 
cent  the  actual  cost  of  those  roads  as  charged  to  that  account,  but  it  would  not 
begin  to  represent  the  real  value  of  those  roads. 

Q.  You  think  the  real  value  would  be  much  more? — A.  Because  the  railroads 
have  become  naturally  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  growth  of  population ;  and, 
second,  because  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  diverted  and  gone  to  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  and  no  credit  taken  for  it  in  the  permanent  accounts. 

Q.  Is  not  the  reverse  sometimes  true,  that  the  charges  have  been  made  to  appear 
as  assets — cost  of  roads — when  they  really  ought  to  have  gone  to  operating 
expenses':' — A.  Ihat  Is  true  in  a  sense,  but  if  you  were  to  subtract  the  amount 
charged  against  income  and  spent  for  betterment  of  the  property  yon  would  have 
a  tremendous  balance  on  the  other  side.  It  is  pretty  much  impossible  for  a  rail- 
road to  do  that  now  without  its  being  incidentally  jumped  upon. 
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Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  yon  take  issue  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  to  its  method  of  ascertaining  a  reasonable  rate.  Can  yon 
outline  what  you  think  would  be  a  proper  way? — A.  No;  I  think  just  enough  to 
disagree  with  their  method.  I  do  not  see  any  method  to  determine  a  reasonable 
I  ate;  only  I  do  not  think  the  original  cost  of  the  road  should  have  any  important 
bearing  in  the  matter  at  all.  There  are  just  two  things  that  seem  to  me  to  bear 
on  the  matter,  and  one  of  them  Is  the  cost  of  duplication — ^laying  down  along^de 
of  that  railroad  another  railroad  similar,  with  terminals,  with  business  provided 
for  it,  and  everything  else.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  important  thing. 
If  a  road  cost  $15,000  a  mile  30  years  ago,  and  has  kept  its  capital  account  intact 
and  added  nothing  to  it,  and  to-day  is  earning  $6,000  or  $7,000  a  mile  gross,  and 
making  the  equivalent  net,  I  do  not  think  its  construction  accounts,  as  they  stand 
on  the  Dooks,  nave  anything  to  say  on  the  matter  at  all.  Otherwise  you  prohibit 
all  growth.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  plan.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  get  up  and  prescribe  one,  but  I  disagree  with  their 
method. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Riplet.  )  Is  not  a  large  amount  of  this  increase  in  the  value  of 
railroad  property  due  to  the  rise  of  value  of  land  itself-— that  is,  to  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  right  of  way? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  increased  value 
of  the  land  is  largely  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  railroad  and  the  growth  of 
the  population. 

Q.  The  railroad  was  there  80  years  ago,  and  the  population,  was  it  not? — ^A.  The 
railroad  has  preceded  the  population  in  a  general  sense.  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  railroad  has  gone  first  and  the  population  have  followed. 

Q.  How  does  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  compare  with  the  capitalization 
of  our  new  industrial  combinations? — A.  There  is  no  standard  by  which  one  can 
compare  the  two;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that,  comparing  the 
average  of  all  railroads  of  the  United  States  with  such  companies  as  Federal 
Steel  and  Steel  and  Wire  and  these  other  big  concerns,  that  the  railroads  are  cap- 
italized in  an  ultra-conservative  manner,  or,  if  you  would  like  to  put  it  around, 
you  could  say  the  others  are  capitalized  up  to  the  limit  that  the  people  that  are 
expected  to  buy  the  stocks  will  tc^e.  You  know  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
capitalization  of  some  railroads  has  been  absurdly  low,  and  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency in  all  such  cases  for  these  railroads  to  be  reorganized  in  just  a  contrary 
fashion  to  that  in  which  a  railroad  is  reorganized  when  it  is  bankrupt.  The  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  is  an  excellent  case.  It  was  a  peculiar  proposition.  For  the  mat- 
ter of  about  18  or  10  years  it  stopped  still;  would  not  builu  anywhere:  just  simply 
stood  still  and  ran  its  road.  Mr.  Blacksione,  who  was  quite  an  elderly  man,  was 
in  control— almost  held  control  himself;  with  two  or  three  others  he  held  control 
of  the  road.  It  stood  still  and  paid  big  dividends  of  7  or  8  per  cent  on  itn  common 
stock  right  along.  Mr.  Blackstone  became  sick,  and  some  of  the  directors  con- 
cluded to  sell  the  road.  At  the  time  they  were  selling  it  they  had  an  earning 
capacity  of  about,  if  I  remember  right',  $2,900,000  a  year.  That  was  the  net  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  Alton  road,  it  was  a  machine  that  was  turning  out  that 
much  in  net  earnings,  and  it  was  then  capitalized,  if  I  remember  right,  for  about 
$24,000,000.  I  will  pve  you  the  figures  exactly  [reading  from  book] .  The  road 
had  twenty-two  millions  par  value  of  stock,  of  which  some  was  common  and 
some  preferred;  and  it  had  about  eight  millions  of  bonds  as  well;  call  it  thirty 
millions  altogether,  and  1  think  it  earned  substantially  $2,900,000  a  year  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  all  the  time.  The  eamines  were  very  steady.  They  didn't 
grow,  and  they  didn't  fall  off.  Now,  the  bonds  on  the  road  and  rentals— the  com- 
pany had  leased  some  lines— absorbed  a  matter  of  $1,100,000,  which  leftaubstan- 
tiaJly  $1,800,000  for  the  stocks.  Now,  when  Blackstone  was  sick  tiiese  stocks 
were  offered.  The  Alton  road  was  in  the  market.  Nobody  that  had  the  money 
would  buy  it.  It  was  offered  first  to  a  big  railroad  man,  whose  name  is  not  nec- 
essary to  mention,  because  he  didn't  buy  it.  Then  Mr.  Stilwell,  of  the  Pittsburg 
and  Gulf  road,  tried  to  form  a  syndicate  to  buy  it,  and  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks  talked  about  it;  but  he  could  not  do  it— was  not  big  enough — and  finally 
Mr.  Harriman  bought  it,  and  Mr.  Harriman  agreed  to  pay  $175  a  share  for  the 
common  stock,  and  $200  a  share  for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  old  road,  represent- 
ing a  cost  to  him  of  $40,000,000  for  the  $22,000,000  of  stock.  He  bouf^ht  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  Alton  road  over  its  bonded  debt  of  §1,800,000.  Mr.  Harriman 
then  added  a  matter  of  about  4^  to  5  per  cent  of  earning  capacity  on  the  cost  price 
to  him  of  the  Alton  road.  He  knew  that  a  first  charge  on  that  earning  capacity 
could  be  floated  at  8.^  per  cent,  or  even  less.  In  other  words,  he  knew  he  could 
get  his  cost  price  and  leave  himself  thb  rest  for  his  profits.  Well,  sir,  the  Alton 
road,  after  having  had  a  capitalization  of  eight  millions  of  bonds  and  twenty-two 
millions  of  stock,  now  has  a  capitalization  of  $54,000,000  of  bonds  and  $40,000,000 
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of  stock,  in  all  194,000,000;  and  fixed  charges  on  those  bonds  and  the  dividends  on 
that  preferred  stock  just  absorbed  the  ^,900,000  earning  capacity  of  the  Alton 
road. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  road  in  mileage? — A.  Not  altogether;  because  they  have  bought 
a  small  piece  of  road,  about  50  miles  long,  that  they  didn't  have  before;  but  it  is 
substantially  the  same.  Instead  of  being  about  847  miles  it  is  about  900.  There 
is  a  case  where  tou  see  the  bonded  debt  has  been  swollen  nearly  seven  times  and 
the  stock  capitalization  has  been  doubled,  and  yet  the  road  did  not  have  to  earn  a 
dollar  more  than  what  it  used  to  earn  before,  and  everybod]^  is  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  Is  everybody  happy?  Are  the  shippers  along  the  line 
of  the  road  happy? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Alton  has  made  any  change  in 
rates  or  not. 

Q.  Beferring  to  a  question  bv  the  chairman,  do  you  assume  for  a  moment  that 
that  road  was  entitled  to  earn  oy  the  rate  on  freight  a  return  on  ninety -odd  mil- 
lions of  capital?— A.  Certainly  not. 

C; .  What  basis  is  it  entitled  to  a  rate  upon? — A.  It  is  entitled  to  earn  a  fair  rate 
on  the  cost  of  laying  down  another  Chicago  and  Alton  road  alongside  of  it  to-day. 

i^.  Which  would  be  how  much,  to  far  as  von  can  judge?— A.  1  could  not  tell 
what  it  would  cost  to  du|  licate  the  terminal;  but.  in  a  greneral  way,  if  you  will 
allow  free  trade  in  the  building  of  railroads,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  ]^si- 
bility  of  securing  condemnation  of  propartjr  for  terminals,  a  railroad's  rate  will  be 
kept  down  to  such  a  point  as  for  it  to  be  just  unprofitable  to  put  down  another 
road. 

Q.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is  that  you  have  a  vast  amount  of  securities  at 
a  very  low  quotationV-^A.  No;  the  quotation  has  gone  up,  too.  The  present 
quotation  for  Chicago  and  Alton  3  per  cent  bonds  is  about  92,  and  there  was  thirty- 
two  millions  of  them;  call  it  90,  and  you  get  $28,800,000.  If  you  take  the  twenty- 
two  millions  of  3^  per  cent  bonds  at,  say,  85—^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger,  interrupting.)  Second- mortgage  bonds?— A.  Well,  that  is 
what  they  amount  to,  but  they  are  not  so  called.  You  see,  there  are  two  compa- 
nies, the  Chicago  and  Alton  Bailroad  Company  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Bail- 
way  Company,  which  owns  the  stock  of  the  old  company  and  has  issued  its  owu 
stock.  The  preferred  stock,  $40,000,000,  is  worth  $75  a  share— that  is,  $80,000,000. 
The  common  stock  is  selling  for  $40—  that  is,  $1 6,000,000.  There  you  have  a  market 
valuation  of  $70,500,000.  The  Alton  road  is  valued  in  the  market  at  $70,000,000. 
The  market  value  was  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  when  Mr.  Harriman  got  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  were  the  bonds  then?— A.  The  capital  stock  was 
$22,000,000,  partly  common  and  partly  preferred,  and  the  bonded  debt  $8,000,000. 

9.  That  is  about  $30,000.000?— A.  Yes;  in  par  value,  which  was  valued  at  some- 
thing better  than  $45,000,000.  The  capital  stock  and  bonds  now  amount  to 
$94,000,000. 

Q.  Have  you  a  well-defined  idea  about  what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  that 
road? — A.  1  argue  from  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  available  for  such 
enterprises  that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  mono}'  :n  duplicating;  in  other  words, 
another  road  could  not  come  in  there  and  do  very  much  better  than  those  in  exist- 
ence. There  was  a  project  some  three  years  ago  to  build  a  new  line  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Louis.  There  are  three  lines  now,  if  I  remember  right— that  is,  the  Alton, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois  Central.  There  was  a  project  to  take  a  short  line 
called  the  St.  Louis  and  Northern  and  extend  it  into  Chicago.  That  project  was 
backed  by  some  bankers  here,  and  it  was  killed  because  the  other  roads  did  not 
want  another  Chicago  line:  there  was  no  need  for  it  now.  They  simply  bought 
it  up,  and  the  Alton  now  owns  that.  If  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  put- 
ting down  another  line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to-day  I  should  think  that 
is  a  very  easy  way  to  make  money. 

Q.  Tou  argue  that  the  value  of  it  is  not  what  a  line  costs,  but  what  it  costs  to 
duplicate  it? — A.  To  duplicate  it;  yes. 

Q.  It  cost  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  to  lay  it  down  in  the  iirst  place? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  it.— A.  I  am  not 
competent  to  pass  on  that.  All  I  know  is,  it  would  cost  a  gi'eat  deal  more  than  the 
original  line  cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congeiu)  The  900  miles  of  track  could  be  duplicated  for  much  less 
than  $70,000,000  at  the  present  value?— A.  That  is,  not  the  Alton  road.  The  Alton 
road  has  more  mileage  than  you  indicate.  What  is  more,  it  will  take  ten  years  to 
finish  that  road.  After  you  get  the  whole  road  laid  it  is  not  a  finished  road  then. 
You  have  to  keep  on  spending  money  on  the  road  for  man^r  years. 

Q.  On  that  theory  a  railroad  is  never  finished,  is  it,  in  point  of  fact?— A.  Never; 
beokuse  when  you  get  it  done  you  have  got  to  throw  it  away  and  get  another  one. 

Q.  Is  it  not  probably  a  fact  that  the  value  of  this  road— that  is,  a  large  portion 
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of  the  present  market  value  of  it— is  in  the  terminal  facilities?«-A.  Yee.    Too 
know  that  low-priced  stock  sells  higher  relatively  than  a  high-priced  stock  will. 

Q.  There  is  a  percentage  of  advance?— A.  A  big  percentage.  In  other  words, 
if  yon  have  6  per  cent  income  to  ^ve  away  on  a  stocK,  yon  can  sell  yonr  stocks  for 
a  great  deal  more  money  by  makmg  a  4  per  cent  stock  and  a  2  per  cent  stock  than 
by  m^ing  a  6  per  cent  stock,  because  there  is  always  what  the  people  call 
"prospects." 

Q.  I  recognize  that  principle  very  well;  bat  I  think  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  and  several  other  stocks  that  might  be  mentioned  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  stock  may  be  sold  at  a  premium?— A.  Certainly;  but 
here  is  a  case  where  the  stock  has  been  issued  to  about  as  much  as  the  market  will 
take.    It  is  a  case  of  making  a  profit;  that  is  all. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  view  of  its  being  undercapitalized?— A.  In  view 
of  buying  a  good  thing  at  a  reasonable  price.  Mr.  Harriman  bought  the  Alton 
road  at  a  5  per  cent  basis,  and  he  knew  very  well  that  on  the  present  basis  of 
interest  account  there  was  a  very  large  profit  in  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  that  that  profit  was  not  widely  distributed 
between  those  who  subscribed  to  the  enterprise?— A.  I  believe  the  svndicate  made 
a'  profit  of  about  16  or  18  per  cent.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  did.  I  was  not 
in  the  svndicate,  but  I  thmk  there  were  other  profits  that  the  syndicate  did  not 
get.  They  got  all  they  contracted  for,  but  the  mere  fact  that  there  were  other 
profits,  I  suppose,  made  them  feel  perhaps  that  they  would  like  to  have  had  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  account  of  such  profits?— A.  It  is  not  usual  in  such  cases 
to  make  any  profit 

Q.  Is  the  difficulty  due  in  tmj  way  to  the  fact  that  the  finances  are  not  regulated 
by  tile  State  ffovemments?  Would  it  be  competent  for  any  State  government  to 
regulate  the  finances  of  a  road?  Could  a  State  regulate  the  financial  operation  of 
an  interstate  road?— A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  By  controlling  the  amount  of  issues,  or  givine  assent  to  leases,  or  in  any  way 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  them.  In  other  woras,  could  a  State  prevent  undue 
overcapitalization  of  this  road?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  capitalization  of  the 
Alton  road  is  going  to  have  any  special  effect  on  the  public  generally— upon  none 
except  those  people  who  buy  the  stock. 

Q.  It  is  unfortunate  to  the  holder  of  the  security? — A.  I  think  the  man  who 
buys  Chicago  and  Alton  stock  at  40  is  going  to  get  left. 

6.  OuKht  not  the  State  to  protect  the  investor?— A.  It  can  not  do  it;  he  refuses 
to  be  protected.  The  only  way  you  can  protect  him  is  to  make  it  a  penal  offense 
to  gamble  on  Wall  street.  He  wants  to  gamble.  He  thinks  he  is  the  man  who  is 
going  to  get  the  money,  and  that  the  other  fellow  will  get  left. 

O.  Ton  would  not  sidvocate  any  Federal  legislation  to  control  or  supervise  finan-  * 
dal  operations  of  this  kind?— A.  It  would  be  impracticable.    I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  attempt  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  policy  of  Massachusetts?— A.  Yes;  it  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  English  policy. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  respecting  that  policy?— A.  I  think  the  English 
system  and  the  Massachusetts  system  both  are  good,  very  good,  but  they  tend  to 
protect  the  railroads.  Their  effect  is  not  to  protect  the  public,  but  to  protect  the 
railroads,  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a  competing  road.  All  you 
have  to  do  in  England  to  show  that  the  road  shotQd  not  be  built  is  to  show  that  it 
would  injure  the  interests  of  the  road  already  there. 

Q.  Is  not  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
roads  built  to  accommodate  the  people?— A.  I  think  so;  I  am  entirely  of  that  opin- 
ion. But  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  shipper;  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York? 
Have  they  not  lately  refused  to  grant  new  charters?— A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  very 
wise. 

Q.  Has  not  that  policy  been  commended,  as  a  whole?— A.  I  think  so.  It  is  a 
good  policy. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  good  policy  for  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts  and  in  England, 
why  should  it  not  be  a  good  policy  for  the  United  States,  making  allowance  for 
the  need  of  roads  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  namely,  the  West?— A.  The 
peculiar  thing  about  the  United  States  has  been  that  it  has  been  run  on  the  theory 
of  protection,  whereas  England  has  been  run  on  the  theory  of  free  trade;  but  in 
England  the  railroads  have  been  protected,  while  in  the  United  States  the  railroad 
industry  has  not  merely  not  been  protected,  but  it  has  been  very  seriously  harassed. 
The  result  of  it  has  been  that,  so  far  as  the  production  of  cheap  and  good  trans- 
portation is  concerned,  the  United  States  leads  the  world.    In  England  they  are 
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sway  behind  the  times  in  that  respect;  bat  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  wonld  be  a 
very  good  plan  if  yon  had  to  seek  legislation  before  yon  oonld  bnild  a  road  right 
alongside  of  another  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  does  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  English  roads 
compare  with  the  capitalization  of  the  American  roads  and  those  of  other  Enropeaa 
conntries  where  the  government  has  more  control  over  them  than  in  this  conn- 
try? — A.  The  capitalization  of  the  roads  in  Great  Britain,  if  I  remember  right,  is 
somewhere  between  ^20,000  and  $240,000  a  mile,  and  onrs  is  abont  S61,000. 
Their  roads  are  capitalized  for  abont  four  times  as  mnch  per  mile  as  onrs  are.  I 
do  not  know  anything  abont  the  capitalization  of  French  and  German  railways, 
becavBe  it  is  difncnlt  to  get  fignres. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  reason  for  that?— A.  When  the  British  railroads  were  com- 

gleted,  along  in  1840  and  1 850,  the  land  in  England  was  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
ere,  for  one  thing,  and  then  yon  mnst  remember  in  the  capital  aoconnt  of  English 
railways  is  still  included  every  atom  to  every  man,  and  everything  connected  with 
the  early  operations  of  the  roads  when  they  started  to  bnild  the  roads,  and  the 
English  roads  have  always  capitalized  everything  that  conld  possibly  be  capitalized 
since  that  time,  and  are  still  doing  it. 

Q.  If  the  road  was  laid  with  iron  rails  at  the  beginning,  and  now  with  steel 
rails,  is  that  old  account  considered  in  the  capitalization? — A.  All  the  iron  is  there, 
and  such  additional  cost  as  would  be  involved  in  putting  down  steel.  If  they  put 
a  switch  box  that  wcs  not  there  before,  it  goes  to  capital.  I  asked  some  English 
railway  managers  what  their  theory  was  on  that  x>oint,  and  one  of  them  made  this 
statement:  Whatever  sum  of  money  is  necessary  to  make  the  railroad  in  "pertect 
condition  to-day,  no  matter  what  it  was  before,  it  is  capital  account;  the  resnlt 
being,  of  late  years,  the  rate  of  return  of  English  railway  stocks  has  been  falling 
quite  materially.  The  English  railway  has  got  to  a  point  now  where  they  have 
got  to  stop  swelling  the  account  any  more  and  trv  to  improve  their  operations. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  dividends  that  are  paid  upon  the  stock  of 
English  railroads?— A.  Yes;  the  best  English  railroads  pay  dividends  ranging  from 
about  5  per  cent  to  7i  per  cent. 

Q.  On  stock  representing  that  large  capitalization? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Usually  bonded,  are  they  not?— A.  They  have  debentures, 
but  those  are  verv  small.  You  may  take  it  that  their  capital  stock  is  about  the 
largest  item.  I  think  their  debentures  and  forms  of  bonded  debt  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  about  80  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Will  you  state  your  opinion  respecting  the  policy  in 
Massachusetts  of  holding  capitalization  strictly  down  to  the  investment  of  the 
ToadV    Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  policy?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  opinion  respecting  its  applicability  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
or  what  the  effect  would  be  if  tried  by  the  States,  conforming  to  that  policv,  or  by 
the  United  States  Government  enforcing  it?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  do  not  see  any  very  great  objection  to  it.  There  might  not  be  so  much  in  the 
way  of  commission  for  bankers,  but  it  would  certainly  tend  to  make  the  value  of 
stocks  more  stable. 

S.  As  an  example  you  mentioned  some  time  ago  the  Kansas  City,  Pittebnrff  and 
f  Railroad.  Will  you  state  if  that  is  a  typical  example  in  the  financing  of  rail- 
roads?- A.  Yes;  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  road  was  started  by  Mr.  Still  well,  a  man 
of  very  sanguine  disposition  and  great  energv,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  line  direct  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  establishing  a  deep- 
water  x>ort  on  Sabine  Lake,  which  he  proposed  to  dredge,  and  he  proposed  to  put 
a  ship  canal  from  Sabine  Pass  up  to  the  lake.  The  reason  he  took  Sabine  Pass 
was  because  the  land  there  was  pretty  much  owned  by  the  people  interested  in  the 
road.  At  a  place  called  Port  Arthur  it  has  a  depth  of  6i  feet,  with  nothing  but 
mud  below.  He  started  in  to  dredge  the  ship  canal  for  11  miles  and  dredged  on 
this  lake.  He  was  able,  by  dint  of  hard  work ,  to  raise  mone^r  for  the  completion  of 
the  road,  mainly  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  way  he  financed  it  was  this:  He  had  a 
mortgage  which  permitted  him  to  issue  bonds  at  the  rate  of  ^,000  a  mile  for  the 
road,  for  the  main  track,  and  also  for  yard  tracks  and  terminal  tracks.  '  If  you 
remember  that  x>oint  you  will  see  where  it  comes  in  presently.  Ail  these  bonds 
he  sold  at  whatever  he  could  get  for  them,  generally  65  or  70  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  he  threw  in  common  stock  for  a  like  amount  as  a  bonus,  and  these  bonds  were 
dealt  in  here  for,  well,  somewhere  aronnd  60  or  70,  and  common  stock  hung 
around  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  Anyway,  the  people  who  took  the  bonds, 
many  of  them,  were  able  to  get  out,  because  the  bonds  had  a  ve^ue;  but  it  was 
obvious  at  the  start  that  the  property  conld  not  carry  this  rate.  They  got  cut.  I 
think,  twenty-one  millions  of  bonds  before  they  finally  went  into  bankruptcy. 
Their  mortgage  was  peculiar  in  this  respect,  that  it  allowed  them  to  issue  |25,000 
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a  mile,  not  merely  for  main-track  mileage,  bnt  if  they  chose  to  lay  five  or  six  tracks 
alongside  their  main  track  and  call  it  a  yard  they  got  $25,000  a  mile  of  bonds  for 
every  mile  of  that  track.  And  they  did  baild  90  or  100  miles  of  sach  yard  track, 
and  they  issued  $25,000  a  mile  in  bonds  on  that  yard  track.  AU  they  had  to  do 
when  they  wanted  a  million  or  two  was  to  build  yard  tracks  and  pnt  out  bonds, 
which  they  did.  The  road  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  is  now  the  Kansas  City  and 
Southern,* with  fixed  charges  cut  down  and  reorganized,  and  it  has  a  pretty  fair 
show. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Ripley.)  There  is  no  body  which  has  superyision  over  an  inter- 
state road  of  that  kind  to  examine  it  in  advance  of  its  charter  and  exercise  control 
either  over  the  prospectus  or  over  the  affair  in  any  other  way? — A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  none. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  interstate  roads  could  be  under  control  in 
that  way? — A.  Very  great.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  oper- 
ated simply  and  solely  from  the  other  side.  It  has  looked  to  the  interest  of  the 
shipper  right  along,  and  has  restricted  and  restrained  the  railroad— has  not  pro- 
tected it  at  all. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is  this:  Whether  in  your  j advent  it  would  con- 
duce at  all  to  the  security  of  the  investor  and  to  the  prevention  of  costly  compe- 
tition of  paralleling  of  roaias  for  speculative  purposes  if  the  interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  to  have  an  extension  of  its  powers  coiTesponding  to  such  super- 
vision as  is  the  case  in  some  States  in  these  matters?— A.  I  think  the  Massachu- 
setts railroad  law  should  be  enacted  in  a  general  sense,  or  woven  into  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commisdion  law.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  law  is 
too  one-sided  as  it  is. 

Q.  Purely  in  the  interests  of  the  public? — A.  Purely  in  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Q.  Without  any  regard  to  the  investor?— A.  Yes;  the  investor  as  the  owner  of 
a  railroad.    Certainly.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  influence  that  has 
been  most  potent  in  bringing  about  the  consolidations  of  railroads  which  are  going 
on  at  such  a  scale  in  the  country  now? — A.  Really,  it  was  the  logical  outcome. 
The  movement  goes  back  to  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  W  hen 
that  law  was  passed  the  railroads  found  themselves  without  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  only  source  of  strength,  namely,  pooling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not,  but  they  thought  it  was,  and,  as  you  know,  one  by  one  the  ground  was 
knocked  from  underneath  on  the  various  other  forms  of  organizations,  in  place  of 
pooling,  and  when  the  Trans- Missouri  Association  s  decision  came  the  last  straw 
was  gone,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington— who  is  generally  understood  to  be  the 
inventor  or  the  crystallizer  of  the  community-of-ownership  principle— said  the 
onlv  way  for  the  railroads  to  protect  themselves  at  all  and  keep  things  in  order 
and  prevent  discrimination  in  rates  was  for  the  men  who  owned  them  to  run 
them;  in  other  words,  for  the  directors  to  direct.  Now,  it  has  always  been  the 
case  that  a  few  groups  of  bankers — very  few  of  them,  probably  seven  or  eight— 
really  were  in  position  to  control  75  per  cent  of  the  important  railroad  mileage  of 
the  United  States.  You  can  count  up  now  a  list  of  probably  six  or  seven  men  or 
interests  that  control  100.000  miles  of  the  most  important  mileage  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  Now,  what 
these  men  have  done  is  this:  Take  the  case  of  the  Vand^rbilts  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company;  some  time  ago  the  Vanderbi Its  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  people  are  supposed  to  have  gotten  an  agreement  affecting  the  trunk-line 
sitnation  and  the  anthracite  situation  and  the  soft-coal  sitaation.  There  was  a 
division  of  responsibility.  The  Pennsylvania  said,  '*  I  will  keep  everything  quiet 
and  orderly  in  my  bailiwick;'  and  the  Vanderbilts  said,  ••  We  will  keep  everything 
(]|uiet  in  ours."  That  is  what  we  all  supx)ose  took  place.  At  all  events,  the  trunk- 
line  situation  has  been  quiet,  and  nobody  is  getting  knowledge,  and  the  same  ia 
true  of  the  soft-coal  situation.  It  is  just  this  one  thing  of  cutting  down  business; 
it  is  not  any  effort,  necessarily,  to  control.  Now,  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
control-  idea  has  been  rendered  necessary.  For  Instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  Union  Pacific  bought  the  control  of— substantially,  I  think— the 
Southern  Pacific.  Why?  Because  the  Union  Pacific  was,  by  natuie  and  by  Con- 
gress, intended  originally  to  form  one  line  with  the  Central  Pacific,  but  the  own- 
ers of  the  two  drifted  apart,  and  this  was  the  first  chance  they  had  to  put  the  two 
together,  and  the  Union  Pacific  people  bought  the  Southern  Pacific  road  simply 
and  solely  for  that  Central  Pacific  line  to  get  a  clean  line  through  from  Omaha  to 
San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  happened  this  present  year?— A.  This  last  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  they  likely  to  get  away  from  the  Southern  system?— 
A.  They  have  the  means  to  do  so  if  they  want  to,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
they  did. 
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Q.  What  wonld  that  mean?— A.  The  Central  Pacific  stock,  preferred  and  com- 
mon, was  deposited  as  secnrity  for  the  issne  of  Southern  Pacific  4  per  cent  bonds— 
twenty-eight  millions  collateral  trust  bonds— and  those  bonds  can  be  called  at  par 
and  collateral  released.    Now,  the  Southern  Pacific  can  undoabtedly,  if  it  so 

? leases,  sell  to  the  Union  Pacific  the  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  Central 
'acific,  and  thus  give  the  Union  Pacific  the  absoLite  ownership  of  the  Central 
Pacific  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  making  the  line  complete. 

Q.  1  take  it  f rdm  your  reply  to  my  former  question  that  you  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  its  decision  m  the  trans-Missouri  case,  killed  the 
practice  of  pooling  as  a  practical  question,  and  forced,  in  a  way,  the  combinations 
which  have  been  going  on  ever  since  in  the  railroads?— A*.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  think, 
even  if  a  law  were  passed  allowing  the  railroads  to  pool,  they  would  x)ool.  This 
has  been  the  simplest  and  safest  solution  of  their  trooble;  in  fact,  the  only  safe 
solution.  None  of  their  associations  were  of  any  value.  There  was  always  some 
member  kicking  and  making  trouble  in  it.  The  combinations  were  very  costly  to 
maintain,  and  they  were  always  having  trouble  with  them.  There  was  not  one 
of  them  that  worked  well ,  not  even  the  Trunk  Line  Association.  There  was  a  row 
there  half  the  time.  Well ,  all  that  is  finished.  The  railroads  are  directed  by  their 
own  directors,  and  these  people  happen  to  be  the  same  directors  for  many  of  them, 
the  effect  being  that  if  a  man  gets  a  rate  or  gives  a  rebate,  and  does  something  he 
ought  not  to,  he  can  be  reached  at  once. 

Q.  This  scheme  will  do  away  with  ruinous  competition,  and  perhaps  with  the 
former  trouble  that  brought  about  receiverships,  etc.?— A.  It  will  certainly  tend  to 
prevent  disturbance  of  rates.  Bates  have  been  more  stable  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  two  years  than  they  have  been  in  the  last  thirty  years.  I  guess  there 
is  no  question  about  that.  The  rate  situation  has  been  attsolutely  peaceful  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

Q.  You  look  upon  the  community-of-interest  consolidation  of  railroads  as  a 
good  thing,  then? — A.  I  think  the  community  of  ownership,  as  it  is  called,  whereby 
tte  management  of  these  roads  is  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  may  in  theory  be  a 
bad  thing,  but  in  practice  it  would  not  be  found  profitable  as  a  bad  thing.  In 
other  words,  if  they  do  not  run  these  railroads  on  the  principle  of  stability  of 
rates,  economy  in  management,  and  efficiency  in  running  the  machinery,  there  is 
no  sense  in  it.  and  I  am  positive  that  that  is  what  they  have  in  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  financial  men  of  the  country,  half  a  dozen  men, 
have  in  mind  the  absolute  ownership  of  these  great  railroad  systems?— -A.  I  do  not 
fhiiik  so;  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  such  disposition.  I  think  what  they 
desire  above  all  else  is  so  that  the  control  shall  be  concentrated,  so  far  as  the 
avoidance  of  trouble  is  ooncemed— the  avoidance  of  fights,  rate  wars.  Now,  there 
is  the  Burlington  road.  It  is  atMsolutely  independent  and  uncontrollable,  and  it  is 
outside  of  everything.  It  has  no  affiliations.  The  Burlington  road  is  a  factor  in 
the  situation  that  I  suspect  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  purchase.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  Burlington  should  be  purchased  at  a  high  price,  too,  for  the 
safety  of  the  other  roads. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads?—A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  for  the  Government  or  good  for  the 
people.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  own  the  railroads  at  all;  I  do 
not  see  any  more  reason  for  it  than  that  tlfe  Government  should  go  into  the  steel 
business  or  newsx>aper  business.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two 
things.  The  manufacture  of  transportation  is  just  as  much  an  industry  as  the 
manufacture  of  steel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  far  should  that  regulation  go  as  to  rates?  Do  ^ou 
think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the  present  time  has  sufficient 
authority  over  rates? — A.  Whether  they  have  had  the  direct  authority  or  not,  I 
think  rates  in  this  country  are  not  merely  actually  but  relatively  lower  than  they 
are  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  fact  to  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission? — A.  Only  in  part.  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of  what  we  regard 
as  harm  done  by  the  railroads  is  due  to  overbuilding  and  unwise  competition. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  simply  accentuated  it  and  put  the  dot  on 
the**i.'' 

O.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  thought  it  should  be  made  necessary  to 
seek  legislation  before  a  railroad  could  be  paralleled.  If  a  road  is  to  be  protected 
to  that  extent  by  the  Government,  ought  not  the  Government  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  rate  to  protect  the  public  against  exorbitant  rates? — A.  But  the  commis- 
sion has  been  doing  that,  so  far  as  I  understand.  I  think  it  has  done  a  good  deal 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  commission,  under  the  present  law  and  interpretations 
of  the  law  by  the  courts,  has  authority  now  to  reduce  rates? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
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it  has  final  authority  to  reduce  rates,  but  it  has  authority  to  do  a  great  many  things 
which  practically  bring  about  a  redaction  in  rates. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  authority  that  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
mission in  the  law  as  originally  drawn  has  in  a  great  measure  been  taken  from  it 
by  decisions  of  the  courts?— A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  may  be  true  that  the  framers 
of  the  act  intended  to  give  powers  to  the  commission  which  the  law  did  not  directly 
sanction:  but  at  the  same  time  the  question  of  reduction  in  rates  is  a  matter  that 
could  hardly  be  final  with  anybody  except  the  Supreme  Court,  as  I  should  take  it. 
It  is  a  yery  serious  thing.  You  can  not  delegate  to  a  subordinate  judicial  body 
the  power  to  name  rates  over  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  making  it  i)er- 
fectly  simple  for  that  body  to  name  any  rate  it  might  please  and  to  regulate  the 
whole  business. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  contends  for  any  such  authority  to  fix  rates  in  any 
sort  of  way,  but  I  think  it  is  contended  that  the  commission  should  be  given 
authority  to  regulate  them. — ^A.  The  commission  can  not  regulate  them  without 
fixing  them,  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authority  to  say  what 
is  a  proper  rate  and  what  is  not,  it  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  an  authority  you  can 
not'put  in  the  hands  of  any  body  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  anv  powers 
at  all,  to  amount  to  anything?  Has  it  any  powers  that  the  railroads  are  bound  to 
reepect^—A.  They  have  not  so  many  powers  as  they  thought  they  had  and  that 
the  railroads  feared  they  had  at  the  start.  No,  I  guess  not;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  an  active  body  is  what  I  should  call  a  very 
poweiful  body.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  powers  they  have.  What  good 
infiuence  has  it  in  transportation  matters?  It  has  promoted  very  free  discussion 
of  questions.  There  is  one  good  thing  it  has  done,  if  it  has  never  done  anything 
else,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  inauguration  of  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  reporting.    Their  annual  reports  are  very  good. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Do  you  think  that  power  along  that  line  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  give  them  authority  not  only  to  prescribe  uniform  accounts,  but  also  to 
inspect  and  audit  the  books  of  the  railroaa  companies?— A.  That  would  be  pretty 
much  impracticable.  They  do  about  all  they  can  be  expected  to  do  in  their  own 
reports,  and  if  the  railroad  can  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  figures  called  for  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report,  they  can  not  go  very  far  wrong 
without  its  being  very  evident  very  soon. 

O.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  them  authority  to  inspect  accounts  to  the 
end  that  by  the  inspection  they  might  detect  discriminations  in  rates,  of  payments 
of  rebates,  and  like  thin^?—  A.  Yon  mean  to  go  down  on  the  railroads  without  any 
warning  and  look  over  their  books  to  ascertain  if  they  are  paying  rebates? 

Q.  Well,  possibly.— A.  You  mean  like  the  bank  examiner  comes  in,  saddenly? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Well,  I  do  not-  know  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  that, 
because,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  payment  of  rebates  is 
pretty  nearly  dead. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  fact?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  that  uniform  rates  exist  now  to  all  shippers  alike? — A.  In  a  sense 
they  never  did  before;  to  a  greater  extent  than  before.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
ever  been  a  time  when  the  people  were  getting  more  even  treatment  in  that  respect 
than  now. 

Q.  Is  it  or  in  it  not  a  fact  that  the  notice  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  that  the  rates  with  which  he  had  been  favored  in 
the  past  were  to  be  discontlDued  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  present  formation  of 
the  steel  trust?  Have  you  heard  that?— A.  I  have  heard  that  and  many  other 
reports.  That  Is  not  the  way  1  look  at  it.  No;  I  think  the  present  formation  of 
the  steel  trust  is  due  simply  and  solelv  to  Mr.  Camegie*s  careful  plan,  his  attempt, 
successfully,  to  make  somebody  buy  him  out.  Mr.  Carnegie  wanted  to  be  bought 
out,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Pretty  long-headed  gentleman?— A.  He  is.  He  sells  out  at  the  top  of  the 
boom  at  top  prices;  but  I  always  understood  that  when  Mr.  Frick  had  the  option 
he  was  unable  to  buy,  and  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  determined  that  he  should  be 
bought  out.  I  think  that  was  in  his  mind  when  he  talked  about  the  National  Tube 
Works  some  two  or  three  months  ago,  when  the  matter  first  became  mooted,  and  I 
think  he  has  worked  to  that  end  simply  and  solely,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  had  any  infinence  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  that  report  that  the  company  had  notified  Mr.  Carnegie  that  the  rates 
that  had  heretofore  existed  should  not  be  continued  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  threat  to  move  his  plant  or  erect  a  new  plant  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  is  it 
not?— A.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  a  good  many  similar  statements  at  various  times 
in  his  career,  and  they  had  their  euect  every  time,  and  he  may  have  said  such  a 
thing  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
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Yon  do  not  attribute  much  weight  to  it?>-A.  No;  I  do  not. 
Regarding  the  powers  and  dnties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmi88ion, 
is  ft  liot  a  fact  that  the  commission  is  without  power  to  enforce  its  decision? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  that  is  as  it  should  be,  or  should  the  system  be  changed 
or  corrected?  Should  the  commiision  be  given  power  to  enforce  decisions? — A« 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  railroads  hare  accepted  their  decisions  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases? 

Q.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  true  they  accept  in  unimportant  cases,  and 
when  issue  is  made  they  do  not  accept.— A.  The  way  I  feel  about  it  is  this:  That 
the  determination  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  reasonable  rate  is  really  the  one 
importantqueetion  of  all  others,  because  you  can  very  easily  remedy  the  long  and 
short  haul  business  and  the  discrimination  business.  They  are  not  so  important. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  determination  of  a  reasonable  rate  I  would  be  very  sorry 
to  see  that  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  public  body.  I  do  not  think  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  (Jnited  States  is  competent  to  determine  that.  The  only 
thing  that  determines  it  in  the  long  run  is  free  trade  in  railroads,  free  trade  in 
transportation,  and  you  get  the  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  nature. 

9-  You  would  not  favor  the  strengthening  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission act  by  making  the  decisions  of  the  commission  operative  pending 
appeal?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  unwise  or  unjust? — A.  Yes;  because  there  is  no 
necessity  to  have  the  thing  started  right  off.  To  make  changes  of  that  character 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  An  appeal  can  last  for  months,  and  if  there  is  any  wrcng 
done  to  any  bod  v,  when  the  appeal  is  finally  passed  upon  it  is  a  great  deal  easier 
to  settle  with  the  shipper  than  it  would  be  to  settle  with  the  raiuroad.  In  other 
words,  the  wrong  done  to  the  shipper  can  be  very  easily  adjusted,  but  it  might  be 
very  difficult  for  the  railroad  to  protect  itself. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Kennedy).  Suppose  a  multitude  of  little  wrongs  are  involved  which 
the  shippers  might  not  care  to  urge?— A.  It  is  not  those  cases  they  fight  about;  it 
is  the  big  ones. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tinder  the  present  custom  and  prac- 
tice vei^  often  the  railroads  will  put  in  only  a  portion  of  their  evidence,  if  you 
please,  m  hearings  before  the  commission,  and  then,  anticipating  the  decision  will 
be  against  then,  bring  on  new  evidence  and  carry  their  cases  into  the  courts,  the 
case  then  being  allowed  to  run  along  2  or  3  years,  not  onljr  to  the  great  exaspera- 
tion of  the  shipper,  but  sometimes  his  absolute  annihilation?— A.  I  can  see  how 
that  might  be  so,  but  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  case;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with 
the  legal  points  involved. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  along  that  line  before  the  commission  at  Washing- 
ton.— A.  Quite  possible. 

Q.  And  the  question  I  was  putting  to  you  was  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  strengthen  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mission operative  pending  appeals.  In  other  words,  to  put  the  burden  upon  the 
railroads  to  hurry  these  things  up  instead  of  delaying  them.— A.  You  can  not 
hurry  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Nebraska  maximum-rate 
law  was  there— I  can  not  say  how  long— 3  or  4  years.  That  law  authorized  a  hori- 
zontal reduction  of  about  20  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  and  if  that  had  been  going 
on  for  3  years  it  would  be  a  pretty  serious  thing  for  the  railroads.  It  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  railroads  when  it  got  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Now,  you  could  not 
hurry  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  spoke  a  whil  e  ago  about  some  one  desiring  to  gamble 
in  Wall  street.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  is  what  is  done  in  the  stock  exchange 
with  securities  of  railroad  companies?— A.  I  used  the  word  in  a  colloquial  sense. 
I  should  say  the  majority  of  the  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
represent  the  purchase  of  stocks  on  margin,  of  sales  of  stOL-ks  on  margin. 

Q.  And  in  the  handling  of  the  stock  itself?— A.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  a  man 
has,  say,  $1,000  and  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  buy  100  shares  of  stock  that  costs, 
Bay,$10,000.  He  can  not  buy  that  lOOsharesand  take  it  home  with  him;  Lut  he  can 
buy  100  shares  and  get  whatever  profit  there  is  in  it  and  be  liable  for  the  loss  when 
he  goes  to  sell.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  selling  in  Wall  street.  People  will  want 
to  do  that  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  little  chapter  on  the  stock  exchange — on  railroad  securities 
in  the  stock  exchange?  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  that  question. — A.  From 
what  point  of  view  do  you  mean— the  dealing  in  them? 

Q.  Yes;  what  effect  speculation  has  upon  the  value  of  them? — A,  It  has  no  perma- 
nent effect  at  all.  It  is  a  perfectly  certam  thing  that  values  make  prices  in  the  long 
run.  and  values  mean  earning  capacity.    In  other  words,  earning  capacity  make^ 
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profits,  no  matter  what  the  balls  may  do  or  the  bankers  may  do  for  the  time  being 
to  manipnlate.    In  the  long  ran  values  make  prices. 

Q.  If  yoa  read  that  stock  is  going  up  4,  5,  or  10  points,  or  is  going  down  the 
same  number  of  points,  that  has  really  no  significance?— A.  It  may  have  a  great 
deal  of  significance,  bat  it  don't  make  the  facts.  Take  Mr.  Hill's  road.  Mr.  Hill 
was  the  first  man  in  the  United  States  to  thoroughly  lay  bare  the  principles  of 
transportation  and  put  them  in  practice,  and  the  result  was  his  road  has  been  a  gold 
mine  to  those  people  who  have  stayed  with  it  from  the  start,  and  it  works  at  lower 
rates  to-day  than  any  road  up  there. 

Q.  You  mean  the  St.  Paul  and  Great  Northern? — A.  The  Great  Northern.  It 
runs  at  lower  rates  than  others:  it  is  not  overcapitalized,  and  it  has  been  splendidly 
operated  and  splendidly  built  from  the  start.  Now,  Mr.  Hill's  stock  has  gone  up 
from  the  basis  of  about  100  to  what  is  equivalent  today  to  about  300.  The  stock 
apparently  sells  for  190,  and  there  have  been  so  many  dividends  and  subscription 
rates  in  connection  with  it  that  it  is  really  equivalent  to  800.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Hiirs  stock  go  down  20  points  while  that  process  was  going  on.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  stock  to  make  a  movement  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  From  mere  sympathy? — A.  Yes,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
holder.  Suppose  a  large  holder  of  that  stock  makes  a  loss  some  time  or  other  in 
his  business  and  is  compelled  to  sell  out.  His  necessities  will  produce  a  serious 
decline  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  consideration  is  it  that  determines  whether  stock 
shall  be  listed  or  put  on  the  exchange  or  kept  ofi!  the  stock  market  —A.  The  stock 
exchange  has  a  very  good  set  of  rules  governing  that  matter.  They  are  very  strin- 
gent in  their  requirements  of  companies  that  desire  to  list  securities.  They  may 
have  to  furnish  a  good  deal  of  information,  not  merely  at  the  start,  but  periodic- 
ally; officers  have  to  examine  into  their  mortgages,  generally  speaking,  supervis- 
ing them  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  on  the  part  of  the  stock 
exchange.  The  stock  exchange  means  to  list  nothing  that  is  not  reasonably  square. 
A  stock  listed  there  must  at  least  be  honest,  and  it  must  make  statements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  information  that  is  required,  I  suppose,  is  of  benefit 
to  the  investors?— A.  Naturally;  it  is  open  for  the  public. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  wise  for  the  furnishing  of  that  information  to  be  regalated 
ana  required  by  statute?— A.  Yes,  if  vou  could:  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
railroads  are  no  longer  greatly  at  fault  in  the  matter  of  reports.  They  have 
improved  them  vastly  in  tne  last  few  years,  and  they  all  seem  inclined  to  do  the 
best  they  can  in  that  direction.  It  is  no  longer  a  trouble  with  the  railroads:  most 
of  their  reports  are  good.  1  can  not  call  to  mind  a  single  important  road  to-day 
that  does  not  make  a  reasonably  good  report. 

Q.  If  those  reports  were  required  by  statutes  the  requirement  would  then  apply 
to  unlisted  stocks,  would  it  not?— A.  Oh,  yes:  but  the  unlisted  stocks  are  some- 
what peculiar  on  the  stock  exchange.  They  represent  such  things  as  sugar,  which 
is  not  willing  to  furnish  the  information  that  the  listing  requires.  Yon  see,  they 
have  two  lists;  they  have  listed  and  unlisted,  and  the  unlisted  is  so  called  because 
they  are  not  strictly  on  the  list,  but  are  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  on  the  floor.  Noth- 
ing can  be  dealt  in  that  is  not  either  in  the  listed  or  unlisted  department.  The 
stock  exchange  practically  says:  *'If  you  want  to  deal  in  that  kind  of  thing,  it  ia 
at  your  own  risk.*' 

Q.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  your  opinion  upon  was  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  just  to  the  public,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  have  these  reiK>rts 
required  of  all  the-e  corporations,  so  that  unlisted  stocks  would  be  compelled  to 
report? — A.  Those  are  mostly  all  industrials.  Yes;  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  that. 
They  ought  to  be  compelled  to  report,  the  same  as  railroads. 

Q.  Do  the  statutes  of  the  various  States  at  the  present  time,  in  your  opinion, 
furnish  sufficient  information  to  shareholders?  For  instance,  is  a  list  of  the 
several  stockholders  in  any  ^iven  case  easily  obtained?— A.  No;  there  are  some 
cases  in  this  State  and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  where  the  stockholder  can  com- 
-pel  the  officers  of  the  company  to  allow  him  to  inspect  the  stockholders'  list;  but, 
in  point  of  practice,  if  they  do  not  want  to  show  the  list,  you  have  got  to  go  down 
there  with  officers  of  the  court  and  have  a  lot  of  trouble  over  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  privilege  every  stockholder  ought  to  have,  is  it  not?— A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  that  might  well  be  regulated?— A.  In  England  every  corpora- 
tion is  required  to  file  a  list  of  its  stockholders  at  Somerset  House,  and  any  holder 
can  go  in  there  and  pay  a  shilling  as  a  fee  and  find  the  list. 

Q.  At  any  time?— A.  At  any  time. 

Q.  What  objection  is  raised  here  in  this  country  to  the  famishing  of  a  list  of 
stockholders,  if  any?— A.  As  a  rule,  nobody  wants  to  see  them  unless  there  is  some 
fight  going  on,  and  then  the  dominant  party  naturally  objects  to  giving  anything 
away. 
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Q.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  possible,  is  it  not,  for  the  dominant  party  or. 
we  will  say,  the  management  of  a  corporation,  to  actually  oontinne  in  control 
without  even  itself  owning  a  majority  of  the  shares? — A.  Certainly.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  change  the  management  of  a  company  under  present  conditions. 

Q.  And  to  make  this  information  accessible  u>  other  stockholders  would  make  a 
change  very  easy?— -A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  managers  of  thesQ  large  corporations,  railroads  and 
industrials,  object  to  the  requirement  proposed  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  a 
requirement  it  would  be  possible  for  a  competitor  in  business  to  become  the  owner 
of  a  few  shares  of  stock,  and  thereby  get  information  that  would  be  injurious  to 
the  cor];>oration? — A.  I  had  never  heard  that  point  raised;  but  I  do  not  see  what 
value  it  would  have,  because  I  do  not  see  how  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  So-and-so  is  a  stockholder  of  such  and  such  a  railroad  is  going  to  especially 
help  a  competing  railroad  to  get  any  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  heard  that  point  many  times. — A.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  of  any  special  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  It  h»a  been  testified  t9  })efore  us  several  times  that  these 
privileges  of  stockholders  are  now  restricted  for  the  benefit  of  or  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  corporation;  and  one  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  on  the  street  for  parties  desiring  information  to  buy  a  few 
shares  of  stock  And  then  go  to  the  ofiice  of  the  corporation  and  undertake  to 
demand  it,  and  get  it  by  demanding  it,  and  that  such  practices  as  that  were  con- 
sidered honorable  and  justifiable.  What  would  you  sav  on  that  point?— A.  I 
should  say  if  a  stockholder  is  entitled  to  go  to  theotficeof  his  company  to  demand 
from  them  information  of  a  character  that  might  be  useful  to  competitors,  1  do 
not  see  how  ^ou  can  prevent  the  competitor  buying  stock  and  exercising  those 
rights.  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  for  the  managers  of  a  company  to  refuse  an 
ordinary  stockholder  information  of  that  character;  and  I  should  not  consider  the 
stockholders*  list  would  furnish  that  information.  I  do  not  think  any  stockholder 
should  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  sit  down  and  look  over  the  books  of  a  company. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  that  privilege.  If  you  are  going  to  give 
that  power,  then  you  need  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  the  power  to 
restrict  transfers  of  stock. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  think  the  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of  a  corporation  to 
stockholders  should  go?  Should  it  1e  made  in  great  detail?— A.  Corporation 
reports  ought  to  be  made  in  the  greatest  possible  detail  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  company.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  company  may  not  be  able  to  state  what, 
say,  the  manufacturing  profit  in  its  business  is,  because  that  might  give  its  com- 
petitors a  clue;  therefore  its  managers  might  say  *  'We  do  not  care  to  state  the  gross 
sales;  we  vnll  simply  show  you  the  net  profits."  But  where  there  is  a  case  of  that 
kind  they  ought  also  to  come  forward  with  an  intelligent  audit  by  experts  to  show 
that  those  profits  are  profits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  custom  as  I  have  been  outlining  in  mv  questions, 
of  people  going  to  rival  corporations  and  trying  in  that  way  to  get  information?— 
A.  I  should  say,  my  common  sense  would  tell  me  that  such  things  must  have 
been  tried  many  times.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case.  I  have  not  hM  a  great  deal 
of  experience  with  industrials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  of  anything  you  would  like  to  volunteer 
that  has  not  been  brought  out  by  the  questions? — A.  Not  at  this  moment. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  York,  February  SO,  1901, 

TESTIMOlSrT  OF  HE.  THOMAS  L.  GREENE, 

Vice-President  the  Audit  Company  of  Neiv  York, 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
York,  Februarv  20, 1901,  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Greene,  vice-president  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York, 
appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Mr.  Greene,  will  you  give  us  your  full  name? — ^A. 
Thomas  L.  Greene.  I  am  now  the  vice-president  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
York,  which  is  an  auditing  and  examining  company.  If  you  would  like  to 
know.  I  may  say  I  was  brought  up  as  a  clerk  in  the  railroad  business  under  mv 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  managers  in  olden  time,  and  I  was  in  the  rail- 
way business  in  a  dozen  capacities  for  a  dozen  years.    In  coming  to  New  York  I 
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was  engaged  for  merchants  also  in  transportation  matters,  was  editorial  writer  for 
one  of  the  New  York  papers  and  for  magazines  and  periodicals  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  by  my  calling  to  study  the  business  situation  and  the  cor- 
poration question.  I  have  written  a  book  on  the  subject  called  Corporation 
Finance,  which  contains,  after  a  fashion,  something  of  a  discussion  of  some  of 
these  questions.  Although  it  was  written  *S  years  ago,  it  has  general  suggestions 
on  the  questions  which  the  commission  are  considering.  I  ought  to  say  at 
the  outset  I  do  not  speak  of  any  views  except  my  own.  I  have  no  right  to  speak 
for  anybody  else,  in  case  the  question  should  come  up;  and,  furthermore,  I  am  not 
in  the  employ  of  any  railroad  company,  or  of  any  banker,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  or  details  of  any  deals  that  may  be  goinp^  on.  I  say  this  because  it  is 
both  a  strength  and  a  weakness  to  be  in  this  position.  I  can  not  give  yon  any 
information  whether  one  company  is  going  to  absorb  the  other  or  not;  but  it  is 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage  in  the  sense  that  it  is  usually  the  person  who 
has  had  close  touch  in  the  past  with  these  things  who  keeps  generally  informed  on 
the  subject.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  have  some  general  ideas  in  my  mind 
on  the  situation,  at  least  some  permanent  general  ideas. 

Q.  In  your  business  as  an  official  of  an  auditing  company  have  you  made  exami- 
nations of  financial  companies  and  railroads? — A.  I  would  prefer,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  commission,  to  leave  the  question  of  the  exact  examinations  of  the  Audit 
Company  out  of  the  question.  I  mean  by  that  statement  that  our  relations  are  so 
confidential  that  I  can  not  give  you  information;  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to 
do  so.  I  would  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  my  general  information,  which  has 
extended  over,  as  I  say,  more  than  80  years*  experience. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  anthracite  coal  business? — A.  I  had  cause 
to  study  the  anthracite  situation,  the  general  situation,  somewhat  closely. 

Q,  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  connected  with  the  independent 
producers  of  anthracite?— A.  1  was  at  one  time;  I  represented  them  at  one  time. 

Q.  What  was  their  production,  annual  production  at  that  time;  that  is,  what 
was  their  percentage  of  the  coal  business? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  at  that  time 
it  was  somewhere  between  28  per  cent  and  80  per  cent.  I  would  not  like  to  state 
the  exact  amount.  That  was  4  or  5  years  ago.  It  was  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  total  coal  tonnage,  as  you  see,  and  at  that  time  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  tonnage  of  one  or  two  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade  to-day?— A.  The  individual 
operators  occupy  a  peculiar  position.  They  are  and  have  been  honest  and  fair 
owners  of  their  properties,  and  they  have  a  right,  the  same  as  everybody  else  has, 
to  conduct  their  business  in  their  own  way,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  part  of 
a  very  great  problem  in  the  coal  regions,  and  perhaps  before  taking  up  particularly 
their  position  it  would  be  well  to  speak  of  a  few  facts  about  the  general  situation, 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  you.  The  difficulty  in  the  coal  region  is  that  what  the 
college  man  would  call  an  economic  waste  is  tremendous.  It  is  at  the  foundation 
of  the  problem  that  our  financial  people  are  seeking  to  solve.  The  anthracite  coal 
of  the  (Jnited  States  is  confined  to  a  small  area  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
it  is  about  400  square  miles,  but  you  can  find  that  out  from  somebody,  and  in  that 
sense  it  is  of  course  a  natural  monopoly.  However,  the  ownership  is  so  cut  up 
by  individual  holdings  and  by  different  railroads  that  it  is  most  uneconomically 
handled.  I  think  that  that  map  [referring  to  map]  is  approximately  correct  as  to 
the  situation  of  coal  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions.  Let  us  say ,  for  example, 
that  coal  from  those  regions  will  be  hauled  right  oast  the  Wyoming  Valley  over 
the  mountain.  1  f  you  know  the  country  there  you  know  the  Wyoming  Valley  coal 
goes  over  a  pretty  nigh  mountain,  and  will  sometimes  be  hauled  over  that  same 
mountain  back  through  the  Schuylkill  regions  to  tidewater.  I  cite  that  as  on'^ 
instance  of  the  great  economic  waste  of  transportation  power. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  railroads  must,  of  course,  have  tonnage.  They  are 
miners  of  coal  principally  to  secure  transportation  of  it,  because  it  is  by  transpor- 
tation that  they  get  their  charges,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  and  fair  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  result  of  that  system  Is  that  the  most  economic  mines  are  not  worked 
to  their  full  capacity,  and  that  the  mines  which  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  money 
to  work  or  operate,  because  they  belong?  to  this  or  that  or  the  other  railroad,  are 
operated.  Any  engineering  expert  that  you  choose  to  call  will  tell  you  in  tech- 
nical language,  which  I  can  not  do,  the  reason  why  some  of  these  mines  cost  cer- 
tainly as  much  as  50  cents  a  ton  more  than  others  to  operate.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  mines.  Some  are  on  the  level,  some  fill  up  with  water  and  have  to  be  very 
expensively  pumped,  some  are  very  disadvanta^eously  located  in  various  ways. 
Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  shut  up  the  uneconomic  mines  and  operate  to  their  full 
extent  those  which  can  be  operated  cheaply;  if  it  were  possible  to  distribute  the 
total  around  so  that  the  railroads  which  are  entitled  to  the  transportation  would  get 
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it— that  is  to  say,  if  the  Wyoming  tonnage  could  be  sent  one  way  and  the  Lehigh 
and  Schnylkill  another  instead  of  crossing  each  other;  that  the  tonnage  which  now 
moyee  on  two  raibroads  within  100  miles  of  each  other  could  be  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other— if  all  this  were  possible,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  in  my  mind, 
from  conversation  with  railroad  people  and  with  the  mining  people,  extending 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  that  there  could  be  a  saving  in  minmg  and  transporta- 
tion of  $1  a  ton.  There  is  also  another  saving  possible  in  the  way  that  the  coal  is 
distributed  to  the  retailers,  and  incidentally,  I  may  remark,  that  there  is  another 
saving,  possibly,  in  the  way  the  retail  dealers  distribute  to  consumers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedt.)  Is  that  saving  of  $1  a  ton  likely  to  take  place  when  the 
community  of  interest  is  perfected?—  A.  I  was  j  ust  coming  to  that.  That  is  a  very 
important  point ,  and  I  will  bear  it  in  mind.  There  is  also  an  important  bearing  in  it 
upon  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole  in  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  the  States  have  not 
lulowed  them  to  combine.  Furthermore,  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  not  economically 
managed  in  the  sense  that  a  great  business  should  be  conducted.  It  should  be 
played  almost,  as  you  might  say,  figuratively  speaking,  like  a  game  of  chess.  The 
railroads  as  a  whole  do  not  know  how  much  coal  is  going  to  one  place  or  another. 
They  do  not  know,  for  example,  whether  Binghamton  is  using  as  much  coal  as 
Elmira.  Now,  the  great  iron  companies  know  where  their  markets  are,  and  they 
study  them,  but  such  study  is  impossible  in  the  coal  trade,  because  these  companies 
are  not  combined.  There  is  no  general  policy  about  it.  If  you  will  consider  all  those 
facts,  on  economic  mining,  on  economic  transportation,  the  fact  they  have  each  of 
them  a  large  number  of  selling  agents,  of  subordinates,  I  mean  more  particularly 
who  sell  coal,  it  is  apparent  to  you,  I  think,  that  this  economic  waste  1  spoke  of  is 
really  very  great. 

Now  comes  the  question  whether  that  waste  could  be  done  away  with.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  can  not  be  entirely  done  away  with  without  absolute  owner- 
ship. The  community  of  interest  will  certainly  enable  the  owners  to  effect  very 
many  economies,  but  they  can  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  situation  at  all.  Let 
us  take  a  practiod  illustration;  perhaps  in  that  way  I  may  make  myself  clear  to 
you.  The  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  Lehigh  Valley  roads  run  alongside  of  each 
other  for  miles  and  miles.  If  it  were  possible  to  transfer  the  coal  that  now  passes 
over  one  road  to  the  other,  that  coal  could  be  handled  by  the  other  railroad  with 
a  very  great  saving;  but.  of  course,  the  Central  can  not  afford  to  have  its  coal  put 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  unless  its  owners  themselves  have  an  interest  in  the  profits 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  arising  from  the  transportation.  It  is  impossible,  you  see. 
That  will  do  as  one  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  full  econo- 
mies possible  in  the  region  can  not  be  had  without  absolute  ownership  of  some 
kind,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  plans 
for  the  real  uniting  of  the  pro^rties.  If  I  were  the  United  States  Gk>vemment, 
if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  if  I  were  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  should 
consider  it  to  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the  long  run  to  absolutely  force 
these  people  together  rather  than  to  compel  them  to  remain  apart  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  does  in  this  particular  case  I  am  talking  of 
now.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  this  way:  If  it  were  possible  to  save,  say,  a  dollar  a  ton 
(I  am  inclined  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  time  more  than  that  could  be  saved, 
but  let  us  take  a  dollar  a  ton)  the  price  of  coal  would  be  reduced  to  consumers 
fifty  cents  a  ton,  25  cents  a  ton  could  be  taken  to  pay  interest  on  the  additional 
money  which  would  be  re(][uired  before  the  one  road  would  be  operated  instead  of 
the  otiber.  and  the  companies  could  put  together  25  cents  a  ton  for  the  additional 
earnings,  let  us  say,  on  the  present  capitalization.  That  would  be  an  ideal  situa- 
tion which  everybody  would  benefit  from. 

Q.  Is  that  what  would  take  place? — A.  Now,  then,  as  to  that  I  have  not  spoken 
of  the  operatives.  This  25  cents  a  ton  would  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  companies 
and  allow  larger,  higher  wages  for  the  operatives,  you  know.  Now,  as  to 
whether  that  could  take  place  of  course  that  is  a  very  big  question.  I  have 
always  considered  that  one  way  to  malve  lower  prices  to  consumers  would  be  to 
make  greater  economy  in  mining  and  transporting  possible.  Certainly  as  long 
as  everybody  is  working,  as  all  are  now,  they  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  coal 
if  they  can  possibly  help  it,  because  the  whole  situation  depends  on  getting  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  profit  on  it.  They  would  be  in  much  better  condition  to  reduce 
S rices,  and  be  willing  to  do  so  if  they  could  in  some  way  save  a  very  large  amount 
i*thecost  of  transportation.  Mr.  Haddock  told  you  that  the  pi  ice  of  coal  just 
now  is  at  the  highest  point  for  safety.  It  may  be  asked  what  would  hinder  them 
if  they  were  combined  from  putting  up  the  prices.  I  have  no  further  interest  in 
the  question  than  everybody  else.  My  only  interest  is  that  I  buy  a  large  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coal  every  vear  for  family  use.  So  I  am  directly  interested  in  that 
question.    I  think  it  would  be  physically  possible  for  them  to  put  the  price  of  coal 
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up  $1  a  ton  or  $2  a  ton  more  for  a  time,  bnt  only  for  a  time.  It  wonld  be  the  moet 
reckless  proceeding  they  conld  possibly  undertake  in  consideration  of  their  own 
profit,  becanse  anthracite  coal  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  luxury.  The  competition 
IS  extremely  severe;  the  indirect  competition  is  extremely  severe  at  the  present 
time.    In  a  great  many  cases  we  here  in  New  York  who  bum  anthracite  coal  very 

generally  are  apt  to  lose  si^ht  of  the  fact  that  in  Chicago  and  Western  cities  they 
ave  a  better  class  of  bituminous  coal  which  they  bum  in  their  grates  and  furnaces, 
and  only  a  small  proportion  indeed  of  the  total  coal  tonnage  that  is  Uif  ed  in  t  he  West 
is  anthracite.  There  is  the  competition  of  oil ;  there  is  the  competition  of  gas.  The 
gas  companies,  as  you  know,  are  making  as  much  money  in  the  summer  time  as 
in  the  winter,  simply  by  the  introduction  of  gas  ranges,  which  people  find  very 
useful,  which  can  be  turned  out  in  hot  weather  and  not  have  a  nre  when  no  fire 
is  needed.  Now,  over  and  above  all  that,  there  is  the  question  of  electricity.  It  is 
no  use  trying  to  prophesy,  because  no  one  can  tell,  but  there  is  just  a  bare  possibility 
that  sometime  in  the  future  there  may  be  for  all  our  great  cities  a  large  electnc 
plant,  fed  by  bituminous  coal  which  may  supply  heating  and  cooking  possibilities 
to  our  families.  This  economy  that  I  spoke  of,  and  which  is  possible  in  the  anthra- 
cite trade,  might  in  the  long  run— not  now— but  in  the  long  run.  prove  to  be  the 
salvation  of  the  capital  invested  in  those  companies,  if  something  of  that  kind 
came  about.  In  other  words,  they  would  then  be  prepared  to  drop  prices  a  dollar 
a  ton  if  they  had  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  competition  of  that  Kind  may  some 
day  come  out.  The  electrical  experts  can  tell  you  of  the  possibilities  of  it  better 
than  I  can.  We  are  already  furnishing  i  t  by  a  plant  down  town  to  a  certain  build- 
ing. My  general  proposition  is  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  coal  operators  could 
in  this  way  save  a  large  amount  of  money,  whatever  the  sum,  that  they  would 
themselves  be  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  by  pressure  of  pos- 
sible competition,  in  order  to  forestall  that  possible  competition,  to  reduce  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  public,  if  the  savings  that  I  speak  of  should  turn  out  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  realized.  I  think,  therefore,  while  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  that  the  plans  of  these  people  for  uniting  the  companies  is  in  the 
lines  of  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  in  the  long  run.  I  feel  it  so  as  a  con- 
sumer of  coal. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  if  they  should  unite  to  the  extent  of  controlling 
the  bituminous  fields  as  thoroughly  as  they  may  the  anthracite  fields? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  possible  except  in  localities. 

<^.  It  has  been  charged  that  is  what  they  are  doing  now.— A.  They  can  only 
do  it,  in  my  judgment,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  I  will  go  back  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  strike  in  the  bituminous  trade — ^we  have  had  a  very  severe  one — 8 
years  ago,  where  the  whole  field  was  supposed  to  be  stopped,  and  yet  from  some 
place,  nobody  knew  where,  enough  coal  kept  coming  on  the  market  to  break  the 
strike.  Now,  the  experts  in  coal  tell  me  that  the  whole  country,  the  whole  United 
States,  is  underlaid  with  bituminous  coal,  not  anthracite,  but  bituminous  coal, 
and  while  there  are  certain  fields  where  it  is  more  favorably  worked  from  the 
location  of  the  mines  like,  for  example,  in  West  Virginia,  and  while  it  is  possible  for 
those  fields  to  be  controlled  to  a  certain  extent,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  ever 
to  control  the  bituminous  field  or  that  it  ever  will  be  controlled  fully  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  any  appreciable  public  difference.  Mr.  Saward  was  before  you 
the  other  day.  He  is  now  out  in  his  paper  with  a  cry  against  the  bituminous 
people  because  the  market  is  getting  overstocked.  I  was  reading  it  here  this 
morning.  The  main  purpose  of  these  people,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  keep  up  the 
freight  rates  and  not  let  them  come  against  each  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Does  not  that  involve  holding  up  the  price  of  coal  if  the 
coal  is  carried  on  a  percentage  basis  by  the  railroads?  Does  not  holding  up  the 
freight  rates  imply  holding  up  the  price  of  coal?  Is  there  not  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  the  price  of  coal  and  the  transportation  under  all  of  these  agn*oe- 
ments  being  made? — A.  Unquestionably  so.  The  general  idea  of  a  traffic  man  is 
that  he  sits  in  his  office  and  determines  that  he  will  charge  50  cents  or  75  cents 
a  ton  for  coal,  something  of  that  kind.  Let  us  take  the  practice;  let  us  take 
Chicago.  There  is  a  great  market  for  coal  all  around  there,  and  the  price  of  coal 
practically  in  Chicago  is  fixed  by  circumstances  under  no  particular  individual's 
control.  It  depends  on  the  demand  for  the  coal  and  all  that.  A  man  who  is  traffic 
manager  of  a  railroad,  who  runs  into  Chicago,  says  *'the  price  of  coal  is  so  much, 
the  price  of  mining  is  so  much,  and  what  proportion  between  the  two  shall  we 
get?" 

Q.  But  is  that  situation  true  of  this  particular  anthracite  coal  field,  if  there  be 
a  commanity  of  ovmership  of  different  roads,  and  if  all  individual  properties  be 
brought  into  an  agreement  for  the  life  of  the  property  to  ship  for  65  per  cent  of 
the  tide-water  price?— A.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  clearly  understand  what  you  are 

getting  at,  but  I  would  say  those  possible  economies  I  have  been  speaking  of  were 
ependent  more  or  less  on  absolute  combination,  as  I  said.    Now,  the  community 
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of  interest  which  the  gentleman  referred  to  is  of  course  a  step  in  that  direction, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  step  it  has  of  course  this  economy.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
much  economy  they  will  be  able  to  put  in  force  through  that  plan.  For  exam- 
ple, they  would  be  utterly  unable,  with  a  minority  of  the  stockholders,  to  trans- 
fer the  traffic  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  to  the  Reading.  I  see  in  the  paper  there 
has  been  a  sale  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Reading  Company. 

Q.  An  absolute  sale?— A.  An  absolute  sale  of  the  majority  of  the  Central  to  the 
Reading  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnbdt.)  Bituminous  coal,  as  we  understand  it,  is  carried  at  a 
very  much  lower  rate  by  the  transportation  companies  than  anthracite  coal.  Is 
it  probable  that  if  this  community  of  interest  is  Drought  about  or  if  a  consolida- 
tion is  effected  that  the  price  of  bituminous  will  be  put  up  on  that  account? — 
A.  That  is  of  course  the  same  question  in  another  shape.  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble to  any  serious  extent.  Now,  take  for  example  the  anthracite  trade.  Appar- 
ently here  is  a  community  of  interest;  apparently  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  putting  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  up,  yet  Mr.  Haddock,  who  is  in  tne  busi- 
ness, the  other  day  said  that  the  limit  has  been  reached. 

Q.  7oua^;ree  with  him? — A.  I  think  he  is  right.  I,  as  a  consumer  of  coal,  am 
perfectly  willing  to  rest  on  the  owners.  If  they  should  force  me  to  pay  $2  a  ton 
more  and  the  rest  of  the  consumers  and  I  should  put  in  an  apparatus  to  burn  soft 
coal,  or  if  that  would  be  impossible,  to  get  along  with  gas  or  oil  or  electricity,  I 
would  never  bum  another  ton  of  anthracite  coal.  They  would  kill  the  goose  that 
had  laid  the  golden  egg.  It  is  the  same  reliance  in  every  trade.  We  rely  on  one 
corner  grocery  to  keep  down  to  the  prices  of  the  other  corner  grocery.  The  same 
is  true  with  every  bui^ess,  that  our  main  reliance  for  low  prices  is  on  enlightened 
selfishness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  a  word  further  respecting 
that  sale  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Reading  Company.  You  say  that 
the  sale  was  made  to  a  New  Jersey  corporaion? — A.  No,  a  Pennsylvania  corpora- 
tion with  special  powers. 

Q.  Not  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company,  which  is  a  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poration. Will  you  explain?— A.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  under 
the  constitution,  I  believe,  prohibit  the  owning  of  mines  by  a  railroad  company. 
What  they  did  do  was  toorganize  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
with  capital  stock,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  Company  with  capital 
stock,  and  the  Reading  Company,  which  owns  both  of  them. 

Q.  Certainly.  Do  I  understand  you  now  that  this  sale  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  made  to  another  corporation?— A.  No;  this  same  Reading  Com- 
pany that  owns  the  railroads. 

Q.  That  company,  then,  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation?— A.  A  Pennsylvania  cor^ 
poration,  and  allowed  by  its  special  charter  to  own  the  stock  of  other  companies. 

Q,  And  the  mining  company  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road  is  owned 
by  the  same  company?— A.  By  the  same  company. 

Q.  All  of  them,  however,  take  their  charters  from  the  State? — A.  In  that  sense, 
but  there  is  this  difference,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  in  this  almost  ideal  plan 
that  I  am  speaking  of,  of  community  of  interest  of  the  coal  companies,  which 
would  be  best  for  the  community  at  large,  that  the  minority  stockholders  are  in 
the  way.  You  can  not  turn  the  coal,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
over  to  the  Lehigh  Valley^  or  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  the  Reading,  unless  you  own 
that  road  absolutely. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  remedy  for  these  minority  stockholders — the  courts? — 
A.  The  courts  are  very  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  stockholders. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  recent  case  from  memory?— A.  Yes.  Of  course  it  would 
be  far  better  for  you  to  get  the  opinion  of  some  practical  lawyer.  The  only  case 
that  is  in  mv  mind  at  the  moment  is  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  and  Putnam 
Railroad,  where  the  New  York  Central  bought  a  controlling  interest  and  fore- 
closed on  it,  and  the  courts  very  nearly  upset  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  wrong 
to  the  minority  stockholders.  All  this  involves  technical  points  which  I  am  not 
speaking  of  now,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courts  are  getting  more  and  more 
jchIous  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  stockholder. 

Q.  The  primary  difficulty  of  absolute  consolidation  of  these  interests  lies  in 
State  legislation  and  in  the  situs  of  the  charters.- A.  On  the  general  proposition 
which  I  am  now  discussing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  is  true  in  a  great  many 
States,  is  very  much  down  on  monopoly,  and  there  is  no  greater  monopoly  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  face  of  it,  than  the  anthracite  coal  field.  There  are  not  any 
other  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  some  of  us  are  bound  by  circumstances  to  burn  it; 
but  1  think  that  the  only  hope  for  lower  coal  in  the  future  is  through  such  a  combi- 
nation of  interests  in  the  anthracite  territory  as  will  allow  the  owners  to  produce 
that  ooal  cheaper,  and  that  can  not  be  done  the  way  the  work  is  done  now. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  public  who  use  anthracite  coal  paying  cbargee 
at  the  present  time  upon  inyeetmente  made  by  these  railroads  and  ooal  mining 
companies  to  secure  property  that  will  last  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  years? — ^A.  In 
some  cases,  yes.  The  Reading  is  a  great  illustration.  I  think  you  had  somebody 
before  you  who  spoke  about  that.  Mr.  Gk>wen,  thirty  years  ago,  began  the  plan 
of  buying  up  the  properties  that  were  contiguous  to  the  railroad.  He  bought  up 
ooal  lands  that  were  not  used,  with  the  idea  of  controlling  the  supply.  He  bought 
land  that  was  not  worked,  and  that  would  not  be  for  a  long  time,  and  he  tried  to 
get  freight  rates  to  BupxK>rt  that  policy.  As  everybody  knows,  he  failed.  The 
road  was  reorganized. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  he  failed? — A.  Undoubtedly  the  main  reason. 

Q.  Now,  haye  you  any  idea  as  to  how  much  a  ton  the  public  pajs  in  the  way 
of  charges  on  tnose  lands?— A.  Oh,  that  was  thirty  years  ago  I  am  talking 
about. 

C2.  At  present  on  the  property  they  have  acquired? — A.  They  do  not  pay  any- 
thing now. 

Q.  Don't  they  pay  a  royalty?— A.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you 
pay  a  royalty  or  b<md  interest  to  buy  the  land;  there  is  no  difference.  If  you  buy 
coal  lands  and  work  them  and  put  out  bonds  at  interest  and  it  amounts  to  $50,000, 
it  makes  no  practical  difference  whether  you  pay  that  $50,000  to  the  owners  of 
bonds  or  to  the  owners  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  these  people  have  not  secured  a  mo- 
nopoly of  coal  lands  which  if  they  did  not  hold  other  people  would  work,  thereby 
making  the  price  of  ooal  lower  and  relieving  the  pubuc  rrom  paying  charges  on 
their  investments?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  practically  so  now:  it  was  when 
they  started  out,  or  that  was  their  idea;  but,  as  I  said,  they  failed.  It  might  pos- 
sibly be  true  that  if  there  were  50  roads  into  that  territory  and  about  a  hundred 
different  people  working  those  mines  that  the  competition  between  those  people, 
if  such  a  situation  is  conceivable,  would  after  a  while  reduce  coal  to  a  small  price 
per  ton,  but  it  would  only  be  for  a  while.  They  would  all  go  into  bankruptcy,  and 
the  situation  by  slow  degrees  would  come  around  to  where  we  are  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  profit  the  railroad  companies  have  in  coal  when  they  get 
here  to  the  seaboard  or  tidewater  and  sell  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not;  it  is  impossible  to 
telL  The  circumstances  are  so  varied.  Each  road  has  its  own  special  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  an  instance? — A.  I  do  not  tl\ink  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  so.  It  is  understood,  for  example,  tnat  the  Reading  mines  cost  more  to  operate 
on  the  whole  than  some  of  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  is  true  of  the  whole  Southern  field? — A.  It  is  true 
of  the  whole  Southern  field,  the  Schuylkill,  for  instance. 

Q.  For  what  reason?- A.  It  is  the  general  difQculty  of  working  the  field,  and 
the  condition  in  which  it  is.  The  coal  is  slightly  different.  All  these  different 
fields  have  different  characteristics  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  all  of  the  issues  of  securities  originally  made 
for  the  purchase  of  those  coal  lands,  in  order  to  hold  them,  have  been  squeezed 
out?— A.  Substantially  so.  The  Reading  company  has  been  reorganized  twice 
since  that  time. 

Q.  Has  the  effect  of  that  reorganization  in  each  case  been  to  decrease  the  volume 
of  stock  and  bonds  out?— A.  I  should  have  to  consult  figures  before  answerinp^  that 
question.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  I  do  not  remember;  but  in  an^  case  it  has 
reduced  what  was  at  one  time  absolute  fixed  charges  of  the  companies  to  contin- 
gent charges;  and  one  of  the  things  these  people  are  trying  to  do,  if  it  is  a  possible 
thing,  by  this  community -of -interest  idea,  is  to  pay  something  on  prefeiTed  stock, 
for  example,  which  really  represents  old  bonds  that  were  issued  and  the  holders  of 
which  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss  through  the  policy  taken  at  that  time,  of  buying 
out  more  property  than  they  could  carry. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon,  then,  that  one  reason  for  this  present  attempt  is  that 
sufficient  earnings  may  be  made  to  pay  interest  on  this  preferred  stock,  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  bonds?— A.  That  I  think  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  generally 
speaking,  of  not  only  the  Reading  company,  but  a  great  many  other  railroad  com- 
panies of  this  United  States.  The  railroad  officers  1  am  sure  feel  a  sort  of  obliga- 
tion, if  it  is  a  possible  thing,  by  fair  means,  to  pay  on  the  preferred  stocks  of,  say. 
the  Atchison  and  the  Union  Pacific,  and  a  great  many  companies  of  that  kind  that 
have  been  reorganized,  because  you  must  not  forget  that  following  1893  25  per 
cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  reoeivern, 
and  I  suppose  that  75  per  cent  was  seriously  affected,  so  that  100  per  cent  suffered. 

Q.  To  go  back,  then,  to  this  particular  question.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  effect 
of  economies  resulting  from  combination  might  be  simply  to  pay  a  larger  return 
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npon  those  securities  which  have  not  been  profitable,  instead  of  redacins  the  price 
of  coal?— A.  Yes;  that  might  be  the  case.  My  general  iMsition  about  that  is,  if  a 
shoemaker  can  invent  a  process  by  which  I  can  buy  my  shoes  50  cents  cheaper, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  have  10  or  16  oeots  extra  profit.  That  is  the 
general  economic  position  I  think  the  community  is  taking.  It  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  our  patent  laws. 

Q.  Yon  will  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  is  a  large  volume  of  such  securi- 
ties on  which  interest  is  not  paid,  which  are  waiting  for  returns,  and  that  a  fair 
inference  might  be  that  economies  would  yield  a  return  on  those  old  securities 
rather  than  reduce  the  price  of  coal? — A.  You  have  the  general  idea  that  if  you 
can  reduce  the  price  of  coal;  if  you  can  give  a  little  higher  price  to  the  operatives 
and  a  little  dividend  on  some  of  these  exchange  preferred  stocks,  you  have  in  such 
a  situation  a  consommation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agency,  however,  which,  at  the  present  time,  represents  the 
public  direct V  to  see  that  it  gets  that  50  cents  or  25  cents?— A.  No  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  comer  grocery. 

Q.  And  ^oxx  think  the  security  is  ample  in  that  case?~A.  Without  at  this 
moment  goiug  into  the  general  question,  I  think  in  the  anthracite  case  we  can  rest 
perfectly  sure  that  the  public  in  the  long  run  will  get  that  benefit.  At  any  rate. 
It  is  a  question  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  could  not  be  taken  up  by  legisla- 
tors at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  all  the  railroads  should  get  into  the  anthracite  coal 
combination— they  are  interstate  carriers,  I  believe— would  it  not  be  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  |k>8sibility  of  those  companies  putting  on  arbitrary  rates  for  carrying 
and  on  the  price  of  coal,  to  have  some  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  power  to  say  when  the  rates  are  too  high  and  order  them  loweredi^-A. 
To  answer  that  question,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  great 
consolidations  of  railroads  outside  of  the  anthracite  fields  are  now  in  process.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  that  is  a  part  of  the  general  question.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commismon  have  apparently  been  waiting  for  a  dozen  years  to  find  firm 
ground  on  which  to  plant  their  feet.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  present  develop- 
ments will  not  finally  lead  to  just  exactly  the  basis  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  have  been  long  tr^ng  to  find. 

Q.  J  nst  excr  se  me  there  a  minute.  Do  you  mean  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission particularly  or  the  people  in  the  country  who  believe  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  mean  both  together,  and  it  may  l:e  that  they  may 
now  find  exactly  their  right  place.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  is  not  a  good 
plan.  Perhaps  it  may  be.  On  the  general  question,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  a 
good  many  of  us  are  glad  on  the  whole  that  it  is  a  matter  of  consolidation  and 
not  a  matter  of  pooling,  for  the  reason  that  the  pool  keeps  things  as  they  are.  It 
simply  sustains  prices;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  what  is  a  real  trust,  as  the  Standard 
Oil  was,  for  example,  while  consolidation  permits  economies,  and  it  is  only 
through  economies  that  we  can  hope  for  reduction  in  prices. 

There  was  a  rumor  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  one  large  industrial  com- 
pany had  bought  a  railroad.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  long 
owned  the  road  from  the  lakes  to  his  works.  Now,  if  that  road  is  bought  to  give 
his  own  road  low  freight  rates,  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says, 
'*  Make  as  low  rates  on  your  own  road  as  you  please,  but  give  the  other  people  the 
same,*'  we  have  a  situation  that  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  It  is  absolutelv  essential  to  that  position  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  such  power? — A.  Yes;  as  to  how  it  should  be 
brou^t  about,  that  Is  a  technical  question  I  am  not  going  into. 

Q.  Your  proposition  would  not  be  practical  unless  the  commission  had  such 
X)ower  in  some  way  given  it? — A.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  power  necessarily  to  take 
the  railroads  by  the  throat.  That  is  matter  for  discussion.  But  that  they  should 
in  some  way  have  an  even  thing.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  I  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  it.  What  the  railroad  i)eople  object  to  is  to  have  the  Interstate 
(Commerce  Commission  tell  them  what  to  do;  to  say  to  them,  '*  It  is  law;  you  must 
do  it; "  or  what  form  of  contract  they  should  make.  That  is  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  the  railroad  i)eople.  They  do  not  object  to  the  reasonable  scrutiny  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  or  of  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  do  not  want  to  get  away  from  the  coal.  T  want  to  go 
back  to  it  after  a  while.  But  since  you  touch  the  question  of  pooling,  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  consolidation  movement  which  is  going  on 
in  railroads  at  the  present  time  is  not  making  the  question  of  pooling  an  obsolete 
one? — A.  Yes.  I  was  only  saying  on  the  whole  that  we  who  are  simply  interested 
Id  the  general  question  are  rather  glad  now  that  the  pooling  law  did  not  pass, 
because  the  railroads  have  been  forced  into  this  position  of  consolidation. 
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Q.  How  have  they  been  forced?— A.  By  the  march  of  eyents. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  labor  sitnation  in  the  anthracite  field? — A.  No; 
not  in  detail.  I  could  not  express  any  opinion  abont  it,  except  in  a  general  way. 
I  wonld  like  to  have  every  man  get  enongh  to  give  him  a  fair  living  out  of  it. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  g^at  dispntes,  like  that  of  last  fall  in  the 
anthracite  field?— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  arbitration.  As  to  exactly 
how  it  should  be  applied  I  am  not  quite  certain  or  clear. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  a  condition  brought  about  like  this:  Where  there  are 
three  parties  at  interest,  the  mine  owners  and  operators  on  one  side,  the  miners 
on  the  other,  and  the  public;  where  there  is  a  cessation  of  work  and  the  pnbUc 
suffers,  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  first-mentioned  parties  is  obdurate  or  stiff- 
necked  and  holds  out,  allowing  the  public  to  suffer,  they  themselves  suffering  more 
than  anvbody  else,  perhaps,  do  you  believe  that  under  those  circumstances  there 
should  be  some  force  which  would  compel  the  settlement  of  that  difficulty,  some 
legal  force? — A.  That  is  a  tough  question.  If  setUement  could  be  brought  aboat 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  of  course  that  would  be  the  best  solution  of  it. 
That  is  not  always  possible.  One  solution  that  has  often  been  suggested  is  that 
the  labor  union  should  be  incorporated  and  be  made  responsible  parties  for  their 
part  of  the  contract,  so  that  when  you  did  make  an  agreement  you  would  have 
some  body  you  could  deal  with.  I  think  everybody  that  is  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation is  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  labor  forces  in  some  way. 

Q.  You  think  that  as  desirable  as  the  unibn  of  capital? — A.  Yes;  they  sheuld  in 
some  way  agree.  I  think  it  is  also  generally  admitted  that  the  workmgman  has 
an  ethical  right  to  some  consideration  by  his  employer  as  a  matter  of  business  on 
the  part  of  the  employer.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  that  should  be  brought 
about.  You  can  not  give  the  business  over  into  the  hands  of  the  trade  unions. 
If  you  do  that  you  have  the  position  they  have  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  have 
practically  stopped  all  improvements  in  machinery.  Where  the  dividing  line 
should  be  drawn  is  a  question  which  I  have  no  offhand  opinion  on. 

Q.  You  say  the  labor  organizations  should  have  some  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  their  employers.  Do  you  not  think  they  should  have  a  full  and  equal  voice  in 
fixing  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  shall 
work? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  best  plan  is  not  a  council  of  persons  on  both 
sides,  who  should  discuss  these  matters  without  absolute  power  to  fix  terms.  If 
the  trade  unions  are  wrong  and  insist  upon  their  demands,  they  ought  not  to  have 
their  way;  and  if  the  employers  are  wrong  and  insist  upon  theirs,  they  ought  not 
to  have  their  way.  Now,  which  is  right  is  the  question.  It  depends  on  drcum- 
stances.  In  some  places  it  may  be  one  way,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  the  other. 
I  should  suggest  conciliation,  if  it  is  possible,  to  save  the  question  of  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  statement  is  frequently  made  publicly,  and  has  been 
made  before  this  commission,  that  the  several  mining  companies  mine  at  a  loss, 
but  that  they  make  up  that  loss  by  the  profit  on  transportation.  Will  you  say 
anything,  without  specifying  names,  as  to  the  practice  in  keeping  accounts  between 
the  railroad  and  the8Ut)sidiary  mining  company.''— A.  Why,  the  accounts  ou^ht  to 
be  distinct  and  the  companies  treated  as  separate  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  f  actit  can 
not  be  done  in  that  way  in  the  anthracite  regions.  If  you  will  recollect,  I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  therailroad  companies,  in  order  to  get  tonnage,  operated  the  mines 
alongside  of  their  road  at  a  disadvantage  of.  perhaps,  50  cents  a  ton,  let  us  say. 
They  are  operating  the  mines  at,  say,  a  cost  of  $2  per  ton  in  order  to  get  tonnage, 
while  across  the  river,  a  mine  is  operated  at  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  mean  that  there  is  an  absolute  loss;  that  is  to  say.  that 
for  each  ton  of  coal  the  wages  paid  out,  the  railroad  operating  expenses,  interest 
charges,  etc.,  amount  to  more  than  the  price  which  is  credited  by  the  transporta- 
tion company  when  it  takes  the  coal? — A.  That  might  be  true  of  some  specific 
collieries.  Of  coarse  you  can  not  find  out,  because  nobody  can  get  at  those 
accounts.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  themselves  know.  ,  It  might  be  true 
of  some  specific  collieries,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  true  at  certain  specific 
times  of  the  year.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  do,  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
a  mine;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  operating  expenses. 

Q.  Can  you  specify?— A.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  at  every  mine  that 
must  be  done,  what  they  call  dead  work,  and  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  coal  you  are  going  to  get  out.  They  must  fill  out  chambers,  and  make 
track,  which  work  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  sale  of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine.  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  all  of  that  labor  should  be  charged 
to  improvements  of -the  mine  or  all  of  it  to  operating  expenses,  or  half  and  half. 

Q.  It  seems  all  of  it  should  be  charged  to  the  mine,  and  not  to  the  railroad? — A. 
Yes.  You  are  asking,  though,  whether  the  mine  is  profitable.  It  all  depends  on 
what  is  the  proper  way  to  keep  the  accounts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  any  of  the  companies  take  any  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  mines  will  be  exhausted  within  a  limited  time? — A.  Very  tew  of 
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them  indeed.  In  the  anthracite  field  there  is  an  absolute  limit  to  the  amount  of 
coal  yon  can  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  estimates  which  in  your  judgment  are  reliable  as  to  the 
possible  life  of  the  anthracite  field  at  its  present  rate  of  production? — A.  Oh,  the 
estimates  differs  greatly.  I  have  been  told  by  the  people,  I  am  not  an  engjineer, 
and  can  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  have  been  told  by  the  people  that  it  will 
vary  from  50  to  150  years. 

9*  That  150  years  would  be,  perhaps,  the  maximum? — A.  Well,  that  is  general 
opinion.  It  is  exceedingly  dimcuU  to  teU  how  much  of  the  coal  there  may  be. 
Some  of  the  coal  is  all  ^ood  coal,  fine  coal,  and  easilv  mined.  Bye  and  bye  we 
shall  get  into  the  more  difficult  operations,  where  it  will  cost  more  money  to  mine 
that  coal  undoubtedly. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  any  testimony  to  offer  on  the  anthracite  situa- 
tion that  has  not  been  brought  out?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  require  a 
discussion  of  detail,  and  I  think  in  this  particular  the  time  is  limited,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  confine  the  matter,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  general  statements  of 
this  kind.  Of  course  theie  are  general  statements,  and  the  facts  vary  in  each 
case,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  according  to  each  railroad  and  each  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  any  knowledge,  acquired  not  from  particular 
sources  but  from  the  press  and  other  ways,  of  the  nature  of  the  sale  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  to  the  Erie  Bailroad?— A.  No;  I  only  know  what 
the  street  has  said— what  has  been  published  in  the  papers.  I  take  it,  however, 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  general  plan— community  oi:  interest. 

Q.  1  refer  particularly  to  the  financial  method  of  effecting  that  purchase. — A. 
Why,  somebody  with  a  whole  lot  of  money  had  to  arrange  for  it  and  take  the 
financial  responsibility.  It  is  so  tremendous  a  transaction  that  the  ordinary  man 
is  lost  in  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  statement  in  that  connection  that  would  be  useful,  without  vio- 
lating any  confidence  at  all? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  this  com- 
munity-of -interest  idea,  which  I  have  just  said,  to  be  completely  successful  should 
be  merged  into  ownership.    It  does  unite  two  properties. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge,  acquired  from  public  sources,  as  to  the  price  that 
was  paid  for  the  securities? — A.  I^'othing;  only  what  the  newspapers  have  said. 

Q.  May  I  ask  whether  that  price,  as  you  remember  it,  was  high,  as  compared 
with  prices  prevailing  in  previous  years?  Or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  without 
specifying  any  particular  company,  where  these  consolidations  take  place  are 
prices  as  a  rule  rather  above  the  average  of  a  long  term  of  years,  or  not?— A.  I 
should  say,  on  the  whole,  they  are  slightly  above.  Usually  the  holders  of  large 
amounts  of  stock  are  unwilling  to  sell  at  market  prices.  Let  us  take  for  example 
the  case  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey.  The  stock  of  that  company  has  not  been, 
perhaps,  quite  as  high  as  the  price  paid:  but  that  company  owns  most  valuable 
X)0ssibiUtie8,  including  terminal  lands  on  the  Hudson  River,  which  are  now  unused; 
and  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  the  owners  of  that  company  to  say  that  if 
they  sold  out  to  somebody  who  could  use  those  facilities  they  should  be  allowed 
for  them. 

Q.  Might  it  not  depend,  however,  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  price  paid,  on 
whether  that  purchase  was  made,  as  is  said,  at  the  top  of  the  nmrket — that  is, 
when  average  prices  are  high  all  through  the  range  of  public  securities — or  whether 
it  were  made  at  a  period  of  public  depression?— A.  Of  course  the  price  of  stock  is 
an  important  factor,  but  the  question  when  the  circumstances  "^1  allow  you  to 
make  use  of  a  property  is  an  equally  important  factor. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  consolidation  effected  at  a  mar- 
ket where  a  very  high  range  of  prices  prevails  would  entail  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  capitalization  of  that  purchase  in  future  years  when  the  business  becomes 
less?— A.  That  is  the  business  of  the  financial  people  to  determine;  and  as  they 
are  long  experienced  in  the  business,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  see  their  way 
clear  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  investment.  If  I  may  turn  for  an  illustration 
from  the  anthracite  field  for  a  moment  back  to  the  trolley  companies,  which  is  a 
common  case:  Two  companies  are  operating  in  different  sections  of  a  city.  Some- 
body comes  along  and  gets  an  option  to  buy  them  out.  Maybe  the  stocks  are  sell- 
ing at  par.  Those  people  see  that  by  putting  them  together  they  will  create  traffic, 
and  render  the  stock  worth  150.  They  can  well  afford  to  pay  100,  what  it  is 
worth  to  the  owners,  with  the  idea  of  getting  150  for  it.  That  is  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate transaction. 

Q.  Suppose  we  assume  two  railroads  coming  together;  assume  they  can  make 
thefitock  worth  150  where  it  was  100  before.  Does  not  that  imply  that  the  50  is 
{foing  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  effecting  the  consolidation,  instead  of  the  serr- 
ice?— A.  If  you  take  it  in  that  way  it  might  be  so;  but  the  history  of  all  railroads 
is  that,  in  spite  of  it,  the  public  will  get  the  benefit  in  increased  train  service.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey.    Let  us  suppoae— I  do  not  know  anything 
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about  that,  bnt  let  us  assnme  for  a  moment  that  the  people  wanted  a  very  large 
place  on  tide  water,  where  they  conld  handle  a  large  amount  of  coal.  The  tide- 
water facilities  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  wonld  give  them  something  they 
never  coald  get  withont  it.  Let  ns  assnme  tliat  for  a  moment.  Now,  they  conld 
well  afford  to  pay  15  points  above  the  market  for  sach  a  privilege  as  that;  and 
that  would  result  in  the  long  run  in  this  very  reduction  of  price  that  we  have  been 
talking  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  In  the  case  of  most  of  these  recent  recapitalizations 
of  coal  companies,  are  they  not  ver^  largely  overcapitalized,  in  comparison  with 
their  real  value?— A.  I  think  you  will  have  to  ask  some  stockbroker  about  that. 
It  Is  a  question  what  you  mean  by  real  value. 

Q.  I  supposed  you  had  in  your  business  actual  estimates  of  the  real  values  of 
many  of  these  companies,  and  could  give  them  withont  going  into  details. — A. 
There  is  ne  such  thing  as  '*  actual  value/'  consiciering  these  companies. 

Q.  There  ought  to  be,  ought  there  not?— A.  No;  it  is  impossible,  if  you  mean  by 
actual  value  the  reproduction  of  the  roadbe  I  and  the  cars,  etc.  It  would  require 
a  very  accurate  examination,  and  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  an  opinion  without 
an  examination.  I  question  whether  you  can  build  a  road  into  the  anthracite 
field  for  less  money  now. 

Q.  The  intent  of  the  question  is  to  determine  what  price  should  be  charged  for 
a  certain  commodity.  The  question  of  the  value  of  the  plant  and  of  the  company's 
interest  on  it  would  also  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  would  it  not? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  the  plant  is  a  consideration  for 
the  legislature.  I  do  hot  think  that  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  for  the 
investor,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  talking  hearsay,  but  I  think  if  the  legi-latures 
would  keep  in  mind  the  investor  they  would  help  to  solve  a  great  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  consumer,  i n  other  words,  if  a  man  is  going  to  rob  the  community, 
let  us  say,  by  coal  or  freight  or  whatever  else,  he  does  it  with  the  object  of  making 
money;  and  undoubtedly  the  only  wav  he  can  make  money  is  by  unloading  that 
stock  on  the  public  at  high  prices.  Now,  if  you  can  have  a  statement  or  some 
means,  by  examination  of  the  affairs  of  that  company,  that  show  its  great  earn- 
ings are  on  a  false  basis,  and  destroy  the  possibility  of  that  man  selling  his  stoclv 
at  an  exorbitant  price  to  the  investor,  you  kill  the  motive. 

Q.  Suppose  the  cost  of  the  railroad  is  fairly  represented  by  its  bonded  indebted- 
ness. It  has  besides  itc  bonds  large  amounts  of  preferred  and  common  stock. 
Now,  then,  in  the  making  of  its  rates  of  freight,  what  proportion  should  be  given 
to  preferred  and  to  common  stock,  which  has  no  standing,  you  might  say? — A.  I 
do  not  think  that  that,  if  you  will  allow  me,  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  indus- 
trial situation. 

Q.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  that  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. — A.  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  think  they  made  a  very 
serious  mistake. 

Q.  Why  so,  if  you  please? — A.  I  am  familiar  with  a  great  many  businesses.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  know  something  about  them,  not  only  recently,  bat  extending 
over  a  number  of  years.  I  find  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  people  making  large 
investments  that,  considering  the  risks  of  their  business,  if  they  can  not  make  12  or 
18  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment,  they  would  better  lend  out  their  money  on 
bond  or  mortgage  and  go  out  of  business,  and  let  somebody  else  take  it  that  can  do 
it.  That  is  the  general  situation  among  all  the  industries  of  the  country.  Take  a 
mill:  A  man  that  can  not  make  12  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  mill  ^ould  better  go 
out  of  business.  That  is  the  general  condition  of  the  community.'  Now,  if  you 
ask  that  man  to  come  to  New  York  to  arrange  for  a  corporation  to  take  over  his 
mills,  he  wants  to  issue  bonds  and  stock.  What  can  he  issue  bonds  for?  Only  for 
the  value  of  his  mill.  What  shall  he  do  with  the  rest  of  his  earning  capacity? 
He  has  got  to  issue  stock  for  it.  You  are  forced  into  this  condition:  Here  is  the 
mill,  worth  $100,000;  it  is  earning  $12,000.  He  can  not  issue  bonds  for  more  than 
$100,000,  and  6  per  cent  on  that  is  $6,000.  What  shall  he  do  with  the  other  6? 
Issue  common  stock  on  it.  There  is  no  other  way  to  do  it.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  financial  people  that  is  a  i)erfectly  legitimate  transaction. 
Nobody  is  deceived.  The  mill  is  legitimately  earning  $6,000  over  the  face  of  its 
bonds.  The  only  way  to  do  this  i  s  to  put  bonds  on  for  $1 00,000,  and  stocks  for  $1 00,000 
more.  Of  course  that  stock  is  called  water,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct 
term  to  apply  to  it.  That  is  a  capitalization  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  mill, 
which  is  represented  in  our  financial  scheme  by  common  stock.  Whoever  receives 
common  stock  finds  written  all  over  it  the  contingent  value  of  that  property.  It 
is  a  perfectly  leg^itimate  transaction.  The  only  thing  is,  like  everything  else,  when 
a  man  goes  to  organize  that  mill  he  may  put  $200,000  on  it,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  valuing  it  and  the  ease  with  which  formerly  any  amount  of  stock  could  be  put 
on  it.    You  can  not  do  it  now. 
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Q.  Theprice  in  the  market,  I  suppose,  would  regulate  that? — A.  You  can  not  do 
that  in  Wall  street  to-day. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Congeu.  )  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  issue  all  stocks  and  no  bonds?^=- 
A.  Oh,  certainly;  but  there  is  an  economic  difference.  You  can  borrow  money  at 
4  or  5  per  cent  if  you  are  earning,  say.  6  per  cent  on  $200,000  and  yonr  stockholder  is 
getting  6  per  cent  dividend.  Now,  if  you  can  turn  around  and  issue  $100,000  at  4 
per  cent,  your  stoL-k  is  getting  8  per  cent,  don*t  you  see?  In  other  words,  the 
financial  point  is  that  there  are  two  classes  of  people  in  the  community — one  which 
wants  a  safe  investment  and  is  willing  to  take  a  low  interest;  the  other  wants 
more,  but  is  willing  to  take  a  little  risk. 

Q.  In  financiering  these  corporations,  both  industrials  and  railroads,  do  the 
present  Jaws,  in  your  opinion,  sufficiently  protect  investors  as  regards  the  repre- 
sentations that  may  be  made  or  that  shonla  be  made  in  the  x)rospectuses  of  these 
concerns?— A.  On  the  whole,  no.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Wall  street  has  had  some  bitter  ezx>erience8  lately,  and  there  is  a  much  greater 
protection  in  the  conservatism  of  Wall  street  than  there  is  in  the  law. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  an  example  of  one  of  these  experiences  that  yon  mention  that 
Wall  street  has  had?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  letter  io  let  it  go  as  a  general  state- 
ment, if  you  do  not  mind,  because  some  of  these  things  I  would  not  want  to  refer 
to  particularly.  I  need  only  ask  you  to  look  at  the  quot  ations  of  some  of  the  indus- 
trial stocks  that  were  floated  in  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  made  a  comparison  between  what  Wall  street  is 
doing  and  what  the  law  is  doing?— A.  I  meant  by  that  that  it  was  a  very  difficult 
thing  now  In  Wall  street  to  form  an  indnstrial  combination,  let  us  say.  except  on 
the  most  conservative  lines;  so  that  while  the  law  does  not  protect  the  investor 
any  more  now  than  it  did  two  years  ago,  you  can  not  get  a  banking  house  in  Wall 
street  to  issue  an  uncertain  security.  The  banking  houses  won't  do  it,  and  the 
investor  would  not  buy  it.  Therefore  there  is  more  protection  just  now  than 
through  the  law. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  States  which  have  branched  out  liberally  in  their 
laws  in  imitation  of  New  Jersey  receive  no  comfort  and  support  from  Wall  street 
noV,  do  you? — A.  No.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  that 
I  know  of.    The  rule  is,  **  Let  the  buyer  beware." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Now,  touching  those  laws  of  New  Jersey  for  a  moment, 
inasmuch  as  you  have  spoken  of  them,  do  you  think  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
shareholder  there  are  sufficiently  protected?— A.  in  this  sense,  as  I  say,  you  are 
notified  that  you  must  beware  of  the  matter.  There  is  no  pretense  to  keep  the 
people  from  buying  common  stock  when  they  ought  not  to,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

(^.  Under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  present  time,  under  which  the  corpo- 
rations are  organized,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  management  of  a  corporation,  bemg 
in  the  saddle,  so  to  speak,  to  so  continue  without  actually  holding  a  majority  of 
the  stock? — A.  Not  when  anybody  wants  to  turn  them  out;  no. 

Q.  Are  there  any  roKul ations  or  methods  by  which  a  stockholder  can  learn  all 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  several  stockholders— can  learn  who  they  are? — 
A.  I  believe  so.  It  is  hedged  about,  you  know.  The  difficulty  is  that  somebody 
will  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock  in  order  to  ma^^e  troub'e  for  them.  At  least  that 
is  what  they  are  afraid  of.  The  genuine  stockholder  can  generally  get  all  the 
information  he  wants.  W  hat  the  corporations  are  afraid  of  is  the  man  who,  from 
nlterior  purix)8es,  buys  up  stock  and  then  asks  for  the  books  in  order  to  create 
sentiment  against*  them. 

Q.  It  is  customary  for  these  large  corporations,  just  before  the  annual  election, 
to  send  out  blank  proxies  all  over  the  country,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  they  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  that  system  for  an  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lists  of  any  of  these  corporations  can  be  seen  by 
any  other  shareholder  than  the  officers? — A.  I  would  refer  you  to  some  of  these 
companies'  lawyers  for  it,  the  exact  legal  situation;  but  a  legitimate  stockholder 
can  get  a  reasonable  amount  of  information  if  he  goes  the  right  way  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Including  the  names  of  the  other  stockholders?  That 
is  the  vital  point. — A.  I  won't  express  an  opinion  on  that  point.  &s  I  am  not  a 
lawjrer.  Last  year  there  was  introduced  into  the  State  legislature  of  New  York 
a  law,  which  it  is  understood  was  prepared  in  a  measure  by  Protessor  Jenks  of 
vour  commission,  and  which  was  intended  to  cover  that  point,  that  there  should 
be  en  office  kept  where  the  stockholders'  books  should  be  kept  on  view. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  My  question  was  to  lead  up  to  that  one— whether  your 
experience  would  lead  you  to  favor  the  enactment  of  some  legal  requirement  by 
which  a  shareholder  should  have  the  right,  upon  demand,  to  have  the  use  of  a  list 
of  his  fellow  shareholders? — A.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  New  York  State 
in  which  the  corporations  which  are  themaelvee  shareholders  are  apparently  not 
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treated  well.  Perhaps  it  wonld  be  well  if  we  conid  have  a  recast  of  the  corpora- 
tion laws  so  as  to  cover  not  only  that  point  yon  speak  of,  bnt  a  nnmber  of  others, 
some  of  them  for  and  some  of  them  against  the  corporations.  This  bill  ot  a  year 
ago  was  intended  to  allow  the  corporations  to  do  honestly  and  legitimately  what, 
for  example,  they  can  not  now  do,  provided  they  wonld  make  a  clean  breast  of 
what  they  were  doing.  That  was  the  gist  of  the  bill.  It  was  the  old  idea  of 
publicity  throngh  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  by  qualified 
experts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplbt.  )  Ton  speak  of  the  laws  of  New  York  prohibiting  the  hold- 
ing of  stock  of  one  corporation  by  another.— A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Such  holding,  however,  is  permitted  in  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  the 
essence  of  the  anthracite  coal  financial  situation?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  that  be  true  of  Pennsylvania  also?— A.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak. 
I  do  not  know  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania:  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  transfer  books  and  lists  of  stock- 
holders and  other  books  of  these  great  New  Jersey  corporations,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  offices  in  New  Jersey,  and  should  be  there  under  the  law  of  New 
Jersey,  are  actually  in  New  York  City? — A.  No;  they  are  over  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  or  is  it  true,  that  at  one  time  they  were  not  there,  and  when 
an  investigation  was  supposed  to  be  under  way  great  express  wagonioads  of  them 
were  taken  from  New  York  and  put  in  those  temporary  offices  in  New  Jersey? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that  ivlost  of  the  corporations  I  know  of  are  law  abid- 
ing. They  have  their  records  and  offices  in  New  Jersey.  Some  of  them  have 
directors  there.  I  know  that  special  cases  have  arisen,  under  the  old  condition  of 
things,  where  they  held  the  corporation's  books  there.  I  mean  they  had  small 
offices;  the  clerks  are  not  there,  vou  understand,  but  enough  of  the  corporation 
machinery  is  there  to  satisfy  the  law.  The  president  has  to  be  where  the  business 
is  ffoing  on— in  New  York  City,  you  know— but  the  stock  books  are  usually  kept 
in  New  Jersey,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  corporations  do  carry  out  the  law  faitn- 
f  uUy.    I  never  knew  anything  to  the  contrary. 

(^  (By  Mr.  Biplet.  )  Do  you  know  of  some  that  have  been  lax  in  that  matter? — 
A.  «o;  I  do  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  thought  the  legis- 
latures should  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  investors,  and  in  that  way  they 
would  be  serving  the  consumer  as  a  rule.  Would  you  think  it  an  unreasonable 
requirement  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  shareholders  in  a  corporation 
should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  all  members  before  an  annual  election?— A.  I 
don't  think  there  would  be  so  much  objection  to  that  requirement  if  you  would 
couple  with  it  other  conditions  which  a  corporation  desires.  In  other  words,  you 
have  taken  just  one  point  in  a  very  big  corporation  question.  The  way  to  do  that, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  to  recast— if  you  are  speaking,  for  example,  of  New 
York  (jity — all  of  the  corporation  laws;  not  only  that,  but  other  things. 

Q.  What  other  things?— A.  Holding  of  stock,  for  instance.  I  believe  you  have 
a  process  to  get  at  the  stock  books  of  corporations  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  it  not  practically  impossible  under  the  New  Jersey  laws  for  stockholders 
out  of  harmony  with  the  management  of  a  corx>oration  to  leam  of  the  holdings  of 
other  members  in  tbat  corporation  to  the  end  that  they  might  put  up  another 
ticket  for  officers  and  directors? — A.  I  have  had  the  people  speak  to  me  about  that 
matter  a  number  of  times.  They  have  always.  I  think,  without  exception  told  me 
that  a  bona  fide  stockholder  could  go  into  the  office  and  get  all  the  information 
he  wants,  but  they  do  not  want  Smith,  Jones,  or  Brown  to  get  a  list  and  put  up  a 
game  by  which  he  would  have  to  be  bought  out  at  the  cost  of  a  number  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Now,  if  you  can  devise  a  scheme  by  which  a  stockholder  can 
get  all  the  information  he  ought  to  have  and  so  the  speculator  can  not  take  an 
advantage  of  it,  I  think  that  is  all  you  can  ask  for,  and  I  think  every  porporation 
will  immediately  accede  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  purpose  or  intention  of  the  man  who  is  a  bona  fide  share- 
holder should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  he  applies  for  a  list  of  his  fellow 
shareholders?— A.  Certainly;  there  is  the  difficulty.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  officers  of  corporations  have  again  and  again  stated  tome 
on  that  subject  that  the  people  who  desire  to  look  at  their  books  and  make  a  row 
about  their  affairs  are  ^e  people  who  do  not  own  any  stock,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords. There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  going  around  and  trying  to  obetmot  something  or  other,  by  reason  of  which 
obstruction  they  shall  be  bought  off.  Obstruction  is  considered  in  Wall  street  a 
legitimate  thing  if  it  can  be  aone  fairly.  The  right  should  be  hedged  so  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  speculators  to  take  advantage  of  it.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  controversy. 
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Q.  As  to  the  financial  reports  of  the  different  cori>orations,  do  yon  think  that 
those  are  made  in  sufficient  detail  at  the  present  time  to  the  shareholders?  In 
other  words,  how  far  into  detail  shonld  financial  reports  of  corporations  be  made 
to  the  members  thereof?— A.  That  is  a  qnestion  on  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  thonght.  Practically,  my  experience  is  that  when  a  x>artner' 
ship  is  tnmed  into  a  corporation  it  does  not  lose  at  all  its  bniBiness  position.  It 
has  changed  its  form,  but  its  business  position  is  the  same  as  before.  Bat  nobody 
asks  a  partnership  to  ^ve  nndne  information.  Jnst  the  moment,  however,  it 
becomes  a  corporation  information  is  asked  for.  Men  do  not  wish  to  give  away 
their  secrets  any  more  nnder  those  conditions  than  they  do  when  in  a  partnership. 
There  is  the  conflicting  situation .  A  railroad  is  qnite  different  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  the  New  York  Central  shows  in  its  accounts;  nobody  is  going 
to  Duild  a  road  alongside  of  it.  But  an  ordinary  small  corporation  is  put  to  a 
serious  disadvantage  by  showing  what  its  sales  are  and  what  it  earns,  that  some- 
body around  the  comer  can  use  to  his  advantage,  it  has  once  or  twice  been  the 
case  that  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York  has  examined  the  affairs  of  these  cor- 
porations, and  certified  that  the  earnings  have  been  so  much,  without  giving 
details.  That  has  been  suggested  once  or  twice  as  a  way  out  of  that  difficulty. 
Thepeople  then  would  believe  the  earnings  were  fair,  that  is  to  say,  would  have 
confidence  in  the  statement;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  not  be  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  secrets  of  the  corporation.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  is  an 
instfloice  immediately  in  point,  which  has  just  been  issuing  its  bonds  on  such  a 
statement. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  charges  are  frequently  made  to  assets  that  should 
go  to  operating  expenses? — A.  It  sometimes  is  the  case. 

Q.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  done  at  times  with  honest  intent,  or  in  ignorance, 
or  sometimes  with  fraudulent  mtent?— A.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  the  question, 
I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  from  practical  experience  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  as  merchants  and  traders,  in  this  country  are  honest.  I 
am  glad  to  make  that  statement.  They  are  honest.  They  differ  slightly  among 
themselves  as  to  what  their  profit  is.  That  is  the  difference.  They  very  often,  ' 
with  the  best  intentions,  but  in  ignorance,  make  statements  which  are  not,  com- 
mercially speaking,  correct*,  but  which  they  honestly  believe. 

Q.  These  mistakes  in  bookkeeping  then  are  frequently  made  in  ignorance  rather 
than  with  fraudulent  intent?— A.  Yes.  The  result  to  the  investor  is  the  same. 
There  is  a  saying  in  Wall  street  that  they  do  not  know  which  is  worse,  a  knave  or 
a  fool.  A  knave  they  can  guard  against;  but  the  fool— they  believe  his  statements 
because  he  is  honest. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  inspection  of  accounts.  How  far  would  you  favor  govern- 
mental inspection  of  accounts  of  railroads? — A.  I  should  rather  not  favor  the 
examination  of  accounts  of  railroads  by  the  Government  itself. 

O.  Why  not?— A.  Because  the  inspection  would  have  to  be  made  by  a  bureau, 
ana  there  would  be  a  suspicion  of  politics  in  it,  and  various  things  like  that.  My 
own  opinion  would  be  that  public  opinion,  if  possible,  should  force  the  railroads 
not  merely  to  an  audit,  but  to  an  examination— more  than  an  audit — by  some  dis- 
interested partv  who  was  an  expert  in  the  different  lines,  and  whose  name  should 
be  filed  at  Washington,  vdth  a  bond,  let  us  say,  and  who  should  do  other  business 
besides  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  political  flavor  you  object  to  now  attaches  to  governmental 
inspection  of  national  banks?— A.  No;  but  the  case  is  different.  In  the  first  place 
the  banks  are  not  examined  to  the  extent  that  we  are  speaking  of  with  respe(;t  to 
the  railroads.  There  is  a  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  that 
the  banks  are  really  examined  by  the  examiner.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  not  his  busi- 
ness to  detect  thieves.  Of  course  if  he  can  find  them  out  incidentally,  he  does 
iti    His  business  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  not  violated— to  protect  the  depositors. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  does  inspect  national  banks  to  the  end  that  he  may 
know  that  the  assets  that  they  claim  to  be  there  are  there? — A.  Certainly:  but 
those  assets  would  have  been,  say,  $50,000  more  if  somebody  had  not  robbed  the 
bank. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  inspection  of  accounts  of  railroads  by  the  Government 
to  the  extent  that  national  banks  are  inspected? — A.  I  think  not,  because  it  can 
jnst  as  well  be  done  in  another  way,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  trouble.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  of  course  employ  the  be.st  people.  It  is  the  same  idea  as  the  stock 
exchange.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  movement  to  ask  the  stock  exchange  to 
examine  the  properties  that  are  listed  there,  but  it  is  not  the  stock  exchange's  busi- 
ness to  pass  upon  the  solvency  of  corporations;  it  can  not  be  possible. 

Q.  You  say  it  could  be  done  in  another  way.  How  could  it  be  done?— A.  By 
having  persons,  specialists  in  their  line,  to  examine  those  railroads.  We  are  doing 
it  all  the  while,  and  no  suspicion  attaches  to  our  examination. 
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Q.  Is  your  audit  company  en^i^aged  to  inspect  the  accoonts  of  oorporationa  at 
regnlar  intervals?— A.  Certainly.  Sometimes  one  corporation  is  inspected  every 
month,  another  one  is  every  six  months,  another  one  every  four. 

Q.  Ajid  does  the  certificate  of  your  company  have  a  recognized-  financial  stand- 
ing in  Wall  street? — A.  It  is  incorporated  m  financial  underwritings  on  the  street 
to  the  extent  of  mQlions  of  dollars. 

Q.  Ton  would  favor  this  private  auditing  of  accounts  of  those  corporations  hy 
private  auditing  companies  like  yours  rather  that  by  the  Government?— A.  That 
would  be  the  idea,  hedged  about  by  anything  you  please,  of  course — by  penalty  in 
a  bond,  if  you  like,  or  whatever  penalty  that  be  required,  because  I  think  the  poe- 
sibility  of  losing  money  is,  after  all,  the  best  sareguard. 

Q.  The  Interstate  Commeice  Commission  now  has  the  right  or  prerogative,  and 
I  think  exercises  it,  of  prescribing  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  rail- 
roads.— A.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  does  not  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts.  It  is 
a  very  good  idea,  and  has  done  excellent  service  to  the  community  by  bringing 
the  railroads  to  a  uniform  basis.    I  think  everybody  appreciates  it. 

O.  Now,  in  the  absence  of  this  system  of  auditing  accounts  by  these  private 
audit  companies  such  as  yours,  would  the  inspection  and  auditing  of  these  ac- 
counts be  desirable,  particularly  if  it  were  confined  to  the  quasi  public  corpora- 
tions like  railroads?— A.  I  should  rather  prefer,  if  there  was  to  be  a  law  on  the 
Bubjei't,  that  a  report  of  some  corporation,  let  us  say  like  the  Audit  Company  of 
New  York,  should  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  exam- 

Ele,  certified— any  prescription  as  to  the  information,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to 
e  obtained  from  the  commission:  and  let  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  as  I 
say,  file  a  bond  or  anything  you  like  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  those  duties.  I  do  not  believe  in  increasing  the 
Qovernmental  machinery  unless  there  is  some  real  advantage  in  so  doin^c- 

Q.  If  this  system  of  auditing  accounts  by  private  audit  companies  like  yours 
should  become  general,  naturally  competition  would  grow  up,  would  it  not,  be- 
tween rival  audit  companies?— A.  Unciuestionably. 

O.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  is  it  not  presumable,  that  if  the  accounts  of  railroads  were 
to  be  inspected  by  the  Government,  uniformity  in  the  accounts  would  prob- 
ably be  a  result  through  such  Governmental  inspection,  while  that  uniformity 
would  not  naturally  be  secured  from  the  auditing  oy  separate  and  different  audit 
companies? — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  uniformity  of  the  present  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  be  adhered  to  by  everybody,  and  carried  through; 
in  other  words,  in  the  classification  of  accounts,  my  idea  is  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  control. 

Q.  You  would  not  favor  the  enlargement  of  that  Bureau  to  the  i)oint  of  inspect- 
ing?—A.  No;  I  would  not;  because  the  accounts  are  so  delicate  that  the  service 
reouires  somebody  conversant  with  the  Street.  For  instance,  what  is  solvency? 
Wno  is  going  to  answer  the  question? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplet.)  Can  you  g[ive  an  example  showing  the  difficulty  of 
answering  that  question— a  hypothetical  case? — A.  I  have  in  mind  a  company  in 
the  West— manufacturing  company— who,  let  us  say,  did  not  make  a  dollar,  but 
had  a  great  many  more  current  assets  than  liabilities.  Should  you  consider  that 
they  were  solvent  or  insolvent?  There  was  a  dispute  about  the  question,  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  on  that  very  point.  There  is  no  question  at  all  in  my  mind  that 
they  were  perfectly  solvent.  A  man  is  solvent  as  long  as  he  can  pay  his  debts, 
whether  he  is  making  any  money  or  not.  I  only  instance  that  as  a  question  that 
came  up.  That  requires  persons  to  be  most  carefully  in  touch,  not  only  with  the 
business  to  know  what  it  really  is— not  the  commercial  situation  alone,  but  the 
Wall  Street  situation,  for,  after  all,  all  these  things  run  into  finance  sooner  or 
later. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger).  The  Government  inspectors  of  national  banks  have  so 
far  been  able  to  satisfactorily  determine  whether  a  bank  is  solvent,  have  they 
not? — A.  It  is  an  easy  matter;  anybody  can  do  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  work 
is  not  hard,  but  the  theory  is  easy. 

Cj.  You  mean  to  say  the  bank's  assets  are  in  money  and  they  do  not  have  to 
believe  any  deception?— A.  Oh,  no.  We  have  examined  a  great  many  banks,  and 
our  examinations  go  very  far  beyond  what  any  bank  examiner's  does.  That  is  no 
reflection  on  the  examiners,  however,  for  they  are  not  hired  to  do  what  we  do. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  carry  the  legal  requirement  of  inspection — to  what  class 
of  corporations? — A.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  United  States  Government  should 
limit  itself,  until  the  question  is  put  in  another  shape,  to  the  corporations  you 
spoke  of — the  transportation  companies.  This  law  tnat  your  own  expert,  as  I 
see  according  to  the  public  report,  had  something  to  do  with,  required  that  the 
cori> orations  of  the  State  of  i(^ew  Yorlf  should  come  under  it  and  should  also  be 
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audited.  His  idea  was  pnblicibr.  The  idea  of  that  law  was  to  give  the  corpora- 
tions  a  chance  to  do  legitimately  what  they  would  have  to  go  to  New  Jersey  to 
do  now,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  power  to  show  their  hands. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  laws  of  New  York  should  be  revised  so  that  one  corporation 
could  hold  stock  in  another  corporation?— A.  The  opinion  here  is  that  the  laws  of 
New  York  should  be  revised  on  several  points;  that  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  prohibit  a  corporation  organized 
under  its  laws  from  holding  stock  in  another  corporation  organized  under  its 
laws?— A.  Yes.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  do  allow 
such  holdings.  Give  the  corporations  a  chance  to  do  anything,  if  yon  only  know 
what  they  are  doing.    That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  You  have  spoken  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's accounts.  Does  the  publicity  they  enforce,  and  the  uniformity,  apply  to 
any  other  branch  of  the  accounts  of  railroads  except  the  income  account?  That  is, 
is  it  quite  uniform  in  the  several  departments  of  railroad  finance? — A.  You  can  not 
get  the  detailed  information;  that  is  given  to  the  commission,  and  they  hold  it 
privately. 

Q.  But  do  they  secure,  as  far  as  you  know,  such  detailed  information  as  was 
contemplated  in  the  origin  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not 
really  know  about  that.  They  do  not  give  out  all  the  information— only  the  sub- 
stance of  it.    I  do  not  know  what  they  get. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  difference  between  an 
audit  and  an  examination. — A.  An  audit  is  an  examination  of  the  books  as 
they  stand.  That  is  a  very  important  thing.  It  must  be  done  bv  special  expe- 
rienced ex-pertB,  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  You  must  know 
what  they  have  been  doing.  But  there  is  still  a  further  thing  behind  the  audit — 
that  is,  whether  the  figures  represent  the  commercial  facts.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  expression  is  very  clear  to  you,  but  what  I  mean  is  this:  Take  one 
instance.  It  is  not  customary  for  a  railroad  company  to  set  up  what  we  call  the 
depreciation  account,  but  it  is  customary  in  factories.  The  railroad  is  supposed 
to  renew  enough  equipment  in  every  year  to  keep  itself  going  just  as  long  as  it 
needs  any  such  thing.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  is  the  best  course,  but  it  is  the 
custom.  That  is  all  we  can  say  about  it  Now,  the  railroad  company,  if  it  should 
by  any  chance  wish  to  make  large  earnings,  can  simply  stop  repairing  cars,  and 
practically  that  information,  so  far  as  the  audit  is  concerned,  would  be  to  that 
extent  misleading.  Now,  nothing  but  the  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  outside  of  the  books  would  show  its  condition,  because  the  books  would 
be  correct.  The  most  dangerous  set  of  books  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  were  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  they  did  not  represent  the  facts.  There  are  practically  two 
subdivisions  in  this  matter:  One  is  the  books  themselves,  so  that  the  information 
of  those  books  shall  be  correctly  recorded,  and  that  is  not  at  all  a  simple  matter; 
and  beyond  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  examination  of  the  affairs,  so  that 
Hie  report  will  represent  the  facts  behind  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  bank  examiners  do  nothing  practically  in  the 
way  of  auditing?— A.  I  did  Dot  mean  to  say  that.  I  really  think  the  public 
clamor  against  examiners  is  hard  on  them,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 
work,  undoubtedly. 

U.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Early  in  the  testimony  you  said  that  as  a  consumer  of 
coal  you  had  no  objection  to  and,  as  I  remember,  practically  approved  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  anthracite  interests  that  is  now  going  on? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  necessity,  or  lack  of  necessity,  of  Govern- 
ment inspection  of  accounts  of  that  combination  if  it  should  be  formed?  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  need  of  it?— A.  I  think  that  the  whole  railroad  situation  would 
be  made  better  by  such  an  examination.  I  reallv  think  if  there  is  anything  behind 
the  combination  they  want  to  conceal,  it  ought  to  be  known.  But  as  far  as 
I  am  familiar  with  their  affairs  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  they 
really  need  be  ashamed  of— nothing  except  some  little  instances  that  happened, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  consequence  they  ought  not  to  reveal. 
Therefore  I  agree  that  it  would  be  better  in  some  way  to  be  known  either  directly 
or  through  some  general  act  of  Congress,  which  should  give  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  have  these  companies  audited  by  outside 
auditors,  who  should  file  bonds  with  them,  leaving  them  in  their  charge.  For 
example,  that  might  be  possible,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  coal  com- 
panies just  the  same  as  the  other  companies  to  do  that. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  i)ending  in  the  industrial  world  at  the  present  time  the  organi- 
zanon  of  a  mammoth  steel  trust.  Do  you  think  that  government  examinations  of 
the  accounts  of  a  corporation  of  that  magnitude  would  be  advisable?— A.  It  is  a 
gigantic  undertaking  to  examine  a  company  like  that.    It  is  not  hard  either  when 
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you  think  about  it,  because  the  constitnent  companies  are  to  be  kept  alive.  In 
that  case,  as  I  understand  it,  it  becomes  a  qnestion  of  examining  a  certain  number 
of  constituent  companies. 

Q.  We  frequently  hear  publicity  advocated  as  a  remedy  for  the  trust  evils.  Do 
you  agree  with  others  in  advocating  publicity  as  a  remedy? — A.  As  a  generiJ  fact, 
I  do.  Thequestion  as  to  how  much  publicity  and  covering  what  points,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  that  might  be  discussed,  but  in  general,  I  think  that  the  publicity  of 
the  essential  facts  would  not  hurt. 

Q.  In  the  term  ''essential  facts''  I  suppose  you  would  include  profits  made, 
would  you  not? — A.  I  would,  certainly. 

Q.  To  the  end  that,  if  the  profits  were  exorbitant  or  very  large,  if  that  term 
would  be  preferable,  competition  might  be  therebv  encouraged?— A.  Precisely  so, 
only  I  think  a  number  of  years  ought  to  be  covered.  Now.  it  may  sound  strangely 
to  you,  but  it  i^  a  fact  in  my  own  knowledge  that  the  panfc  of  1893  did  not  affect 
manufacturers  in  this  country  until  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  and  the  worst 
years  our  manufacturers  ever  had  were  1896  and  1897,  and  not  1894.  Rather 
strange  fact,  is  it  not? 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Panics  are  financial  and  they  only  reach 
business  afterwards.  It  takes  time  for  a  panic  in  Wall  street  to  reach  the  Western 
manufacturers.  Now,  then,  if  you  are  considering  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
steel  companies  for  the  year  MKK)  or  the  year  1899,  you  ought  in  fairness  to  take 
into  account  the  loss  of  1 890  and  1897  or  lack  of  profits,  whatever  it  may  be.  Now, 
if  all  those  facts  can  be  set  in  a  group  and  if  the  companies  are  wrong  the  people 
can  find  out  the  fact.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  right  and  fair  as  a  rule  in  their 
methods,  and  I  believe  in  the  long  run  the  American  people  will  deal  justly  with 
them.    I  believe  in  the  fairness  of  the  American  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  governments  should 
undertake  the  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  these  corporations? — A.  Not  directly. 
I  think  if  they  provide  for  inspection  it  would  be  all  they  should  do  just  now. 

Q.  But  you  do  think  they  should  provide  for  it? — A.  It  would  be  fair  to  do  it  if 
they  could  have  changes  and  rely  on  them— for  example,  the  change  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Now,  the  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  well 
intended,  but  just  now  it  is  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  coal. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  constitutional  provision  of  Pennsylvania  against  railroad 
companies  owning  coal  land? — A.  Yes;  but  at  the  present  time  we  are  making 
history  so  fast  that  we  have  gotten  away  beyond  Miat. 

Q.  Some  have  advocated  a  Federal  incorp  >ration  law.  What  have  you  to  say 
on  that  point? — A.  I  think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  straighten  out  the  States  on 
the  question  of  corporations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  incorporation  of  these  companies  should  be  done  under 
State  statutes  rather  than  Federal  statutes?— -A.  That  is  a  very  large  qnestion. 

Q.  Well,  we  are  getting  some  very  large  corporations,  you  know.— A.  Some  per- 
sons have  really  advocated  Federal  corporations  simply  to  escape  State  laws  which 
are  unreasonably  severe.  They  do  not  advocate  Federal  laws  that  I  know  of  on 
any  other  ground  than  to  escape  some  of  the  arbitrary  laws  of  some  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  business. 

Q.  Might  not  uniformity  be  a  desirable  object? — A.  Yes.  It  is  a  question 
simply— a  constitutional  one— whether  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  our  Government  that  Federal  authority  should  step  in,  even  under  the  guise 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  charter  companies  inside  of  individual  States.  I  do 
not  like  to  go  beyond  myself  in  thinking  about  the  question  of  home  rule  if  I  can 
help  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  large  industrial  corporations,  as  a  rule,  are  organ- 
ized in  New  Jersey,  and  many  of  them  operate  nothing  in  New  Jersey  except  an 
office  in  an  8  by  10  room? — A.  Certainly;  but  they  have  to  do  business  indifferent 
States. 

Q.  True;  but  in  what  way  do  the  States  have  the  advantage  of  home  rule  while 
this  New  Jersey  scheme  is  operating  that  they  would  not  have  in  operating  under 
the  Federal  system? — A.  Well,  the  Federal  statute  raises  a  series  of  general  ques- 
tions, you  know,  which  do  not  apply  as  between  one  State  and  another.  But  I 
have  really  no  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  matter  that  was  mentioned  early  in  the  testimony  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  experiences  which  Wall  street  had  passed  through  with 
some  of  these  industrial  corporations,  should  there  be  greater  regulation  as  to 
representations  that  are  made  in  the  prospectuses  put  out  when  these  companies 
are  organized?— A.  That  might  very  well  be  if  the  whole  corporation  law  is 
recast.    The  stock  ledger  and  various  things  ought  to  be  considered. 
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Q.  If  that  were  to  be  done,  what  would  yon  suggest  as  some  desirable  features 
to  mcorix>rate  in  that  law?— A.  You  know  the  English  law  is  on  that  subject  that 
the  men  who  put  prospectuses  out  are  responsible  for  the  statements  financially. 
They  are  responsible  now  theoretically  under  our  law  for  any  statement  made; 
but  in  England  the  responsibility  is  specific  and  direct. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  making  it  more  specific,  as  does  the  English  law?— A.  Yes; 
on  the  ground  that  if,  as  I  say,  the  whole  corporation  question  is  taken  up  in  that 
broad  and  liberal  spirit,  something  of  that  kind  might  do.  You  hear  a  great  deal 
of  talk  nowadays  about  making  directors  responsible.  It  is  impossible.  You 
know  if  we  did  that,  we  would  not  have  many  directors.  They  can  not  be 
responsible  for  what  might  happen  two  years  from  now,  so  that  would  be  a  fact 
to  be  very  carefully  guarded. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  under  the  present  line  of  prospectuses  that  are  issued  and  put 
out,  that  they  go  into  sufficient  detail  as  to  the  powers,  authority,  and  duties  that 
are  imposed  upon  officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation  to  be  organized?— A.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  are  not  of  so  much  account  with  an  investor  as 
are  the  other  matters.  Now,  we  are  slowly  minimizing  and  working  out  that 
problem  in  New  York  on  Wall  street  without  legislation.  In  other  words,  a  bank- 
ing house  that  should  continue  to  put  out  wrong  prospectus  would  not  continue 
in  business  very  long.  We  are  working  chat  out  so  it  is  not  really  as  necessary 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  because  we  are  Kimply  working  it  out  for  ourselves. 
I  think  that  the  bankers  would  welcome  a  reasonable  provision  in  that  respect. 

Q.  How  is  that  problem  being  worked  out— by  force  of  public  opinion  or  rules 
being  adopted  on  the  street?— A.  If  Smith,  Jones  &  Robinson  are  my  banking 
house,  and  they  bring  out  a  corporation  or  a  manufactory  and  issue  bonds,  and  I 
buy  the  bonds  of  that  concern  and  it  goes  to  pieces,  we  are  not  likely  to  buy  any 
more  bonds  from  that  house. 

Q.  It  is  done  by  public  opinion?— A.  By  public  opinion,  certainly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rules?— A.  They  are  judged  by  their  success. 

Q.  Are  there  any  written  rules  laid  down  by  Wall  street?— A.  No;  excepting 
that  the  information  must  be  given.  The  difficulty  about  making  rules  is  that 
they  vary  in  each  case.  It  is  very  difficult  to  set  down  rules.  You  want  to  know 
essential  facts  in  each  case.  In  one  case  the  question  may  be  whether  the  plants 
are  worth  anvthing,  and  in  the  next  whether  the  patents  are  worth  anything,  and 
in  the  next  whether  the  company  has  any  hold  upon  the  raw  material.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  put  down  fixed  rules  for  such  a  thing.    It  dei)ends  on  the  company  itself. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange  made  any  require- 
ments that  might  or  should  be  enacted  into  law.— A.  That  is  a  case  where  they 
are  goin^  on  without  law.  They  require  the  furnishing  of  a  specific  amount  of 
information  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Q.  Might  not  it  be  well  for  the  statutes  to  make  the  same  requirements?— A.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  in  Wall  street  would  object  to  a  reasonable  provision  on  that 
point.  They  say  that  law  is  a  crystallization  of  the  opinions  of  a  community. 
Wall  street  already  has  an  opinion  on  that  subject,  so  1  do  not  think  they  would 
object  to  the  crystallization  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Q.  J.  Harris.)  Does  the  Stock  Exchange  require  an  audit  of 
accounts  of  companies  represented  there?— A.  No;  but  it  requires  certificates  of 
an  audit  company  as  to  the  precise  information  furnished  at  the  time  of  listing, 
but  not  afterwards. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  it  every  year?— A.  That  is  a  question 
brought  up  every  year.  The  objection  is  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  anything 
but  a  body  formed  to  make  trading  easy.  It  is  not  a  body  to  fix  the  value  of  things. 
That  must  be  done  by  the  members  who  trade  there. 

Q.  (BvMr.KENNKDY.)  Is  it  all  legitimate  trading  that  is  done  there?— A.  That 
IS  a  hard  question.    May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  legitimate? 

Q.  Actual  buying  of  stock. — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  moment  they  catch  a  man  bucket- 
ing he  is  turned  right  out.  Oh .  yes ;  they  are  most  rigid  about  that ;  they  are  them- 
selves most  rigid  chasers  down  of  bucket  shops.  Of  course,  you  understand  what 
I  mean  by  bucket  shops— places  where  there  is  no  buying  and  selling.  If  you 
lose  so  much  money  you  might  just  as  well  bet  on  a  card  table.  They  turn  right 
out  those  who  do  that. 

Q.  It  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  stock  that  is  the  representative  of  the  actual 
material  thing? — A.  Oh,  yes;  no  doubt:  they  are  very  careful  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  railroad  combina- 
tion which  controls  the  Pacific  Railroads?— A.  Only  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  Does  it  control  all  lines  to  the  Pacific  coast?— A.  No,  not  at  all;  the  Atchison, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Great  Northern  are  all  separate. 
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Q.  Suppose  this  combination  goes  on  indefinitely;  will  that  lead  to  monopoly,  as 
yon  mentioned,  in  the  anthracite  coal  bndness? — A.  It  might  very  well  do  so.  I 
anticipate  this  movement  of  consolidation  of  railroads  will  continue.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  at  all  seen  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  result  on  the  public,  the  shipping  and  traveling  public, 
the  people  who  live  along  those  lines?— A.  I  think  it  is  in  the  direction  of  progress. 
I  think  before  we  get  any  reduction  of  freight  rates  we  must  have  economies 
which  will  enable  those  reductions  to  be  made  without  impairing  the  earning 
power  of  capital.  That  is  what  we  are  all  striving  for.  I  do  not  myself  have  any 
fear  of  the  future  about  that.  In  fact,  the  next  generation  can  deal  with  it  if  it 
is  necessary;  at  present  I  have  no  fear.  I  think  anything  that  would  enable  the 
New  York  Central  to  do  business  more  cheaply  will  benefit  Utica,  for  example, 
that  can  not  get  out  any  other  way. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  the  combination  has  gone,  do  you  find  in  your  experience  that 
this  combination  tends  to  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer,  or  does  it  tend,  as  was 
suggested  here  by  yon  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  pay  more  dividends  on  more  classes 
of  stock? — A.  Well ,  the  reason  for  these  combinations  is  selfish.  It  is  the  hope  of 
profit  that  makes  the  world  go  round,  and  if  these  people  did  not  think  they  were 
going  to  make  some  sort  of  profit  on  them  they  never  would  go  into  combinations, 
even  though  the  result  might  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  in  the  long  run.  Now, 
the  first  efl!ect  of  a  combination  of  railroads  might  be  to  steady  the  tariffs.  You 
understand  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rate  cutting  going  on.  They  quote  15  cents  a 
hundred  where  really  they  get  10  cents  of  a  large  shipper.  The  effect  of  a  combi- 
nation of  large  companies  would  first  of  ^1  be  to  steady  and  make  uniform  rates 
which  would  prevent  the  uneven  and  rapid  fall  in  freight  rates  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  can  not  prevent  a  gradual  fall  of  rates, 
because  circumstances  are  such  that  commerce  in  this  country  is  out  for  low  rates, 
for  example,  on  exports.  Now,  there  is  a  tremendous  field  which  this  country  will 
have  to  more  or  less  occupy  in  the  future.  To  do  so  they  will  have  to  have  low 
rates. 

(At  10. 4o  a.  m. ,  February  21, 1901,  Mr.  Greene  was  recalled  as  a  witness  and  tes- 
tified as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  Before  answering  any  question  that  the  commission  may  like  to 
put  to  me,  I  would  like  to  state  that  by  some  mischance  I  have  been  radically 
misquoted  in  the  papers,  and  as  the  matter  does  me  considerable  injustice,  and  is 
in  some  cases  directly  opposite  to  what  my  sentiments  are,  I  would  like  to  put 
before  the  commission  some  corrections  of  some  of  the  misstatements. 

(The  witness  here  submitted  corrections  of  newspaper  accounts.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  that  the  only  statement  you  have  to  make?— A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  8  or  10  other  questions  on  transportation  before  you  go  on 
to  the  subject  of  industrial  combination.  In  the  first  place.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
why.  generally  speaking,  railroads  give  lower  rates  for  e.\ ports  than  for  domestic 
shipments? — A.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  commission  to  go  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  exported  merchandise  to  home  merchandise 
except  to  say  that  exports  have  a  very  important  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  W*here,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  production  is  at  the  moment  or  may 
be  at  any  time  in  excess  of  home  consumption,  those  exports  must  be  sold  abroad 
or  the  men  must  be  discharged,  for  example,  and  the  community  lose  the  benefit 
of  that  production  and  the  railroads  the  carriage  of  that  freight.  Therefore,  it  is 
considered  legitimate  to  sell  those  goods  at  a  lower  price  abroad  than  in  the  home 
market,  within  reasonable  limits,  or  for  the  railroads  to  carry  them  at  a  less  price. 
That  is  not  a  new  idea,  because  a  company  that  manufactures  in  New  York,  if  it 
has  a  surplus  of  goods  on  hand,  will  sell  them  at  a  less  price  in  Chicago  than  in 
New  York.  It  is  not  confined  to  different  countries,  by  any  means.  It  is  aeon- . 
dition  of  things  that  prevails  at  times  in  every  city  of  the  United  States,  and,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  does  no  practical  harm  because  it  continues  for  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  an  evil,  but  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  corrected  by  legislation; 
it  corrects  itself.  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  the  importance,  as  I  understand  it, 
of  the  question  of  exports.  I  may  add  also,  if  it  is  in  line  with  your  question, 
that  the  question  of  the  cheapness  of  production  of  these  exports  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  carriage  is  a  most  important  element  in  what,  so  far  as  one  can  see.  is  the 
coming  circumstance  of  business  in  the  United  States.  We  have  before  us  a  pos- 
sibility of  manufacture  and  of  trade  which  is  so  great  that  one  almost  hesitates 
to  consider  it  possible,  particularly  with  reference  to  foreign  trade. 

Cj.  Is  this  practice  of  American  railroads  with  respect  to  exports  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  export  duty  of  foreign  governments,  on  sugar  for  instance,  and 
other  products;  export  bounty,  I  mean? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  bound  up  in  the 
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whole  general  qneetion  of  protection,  which  I  wonld  rather  not  discnss.    It  is  too 
big  a  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  import  rates  in  here?— A. 
I  have  not  been  for  three  or  four  years. 

O.  That  is,  rates  by  which  goods  are  shipped  from  England  into  interior  points 
of  tnis  country  for  perhaps  even  lees  than  the  prevailing  rate  from  New  York  City 
to  those  interior  points?— A.  That  is  a  most  difficult  question  and  there  is  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  it  ethically.  The  railroads  consider 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  t&e  freight,  let  us  eay,  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  by 
way  of  New  York,  at  a  rate  that  wul  enable  them  to  get  the  business  away  from 
the  road  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Montresu.  In  order  to  do  that  they 
take  it  at  a  less  rate  than  is  made  from,  say,  Warsaw  to  Chicago.  As  a  practical 
question  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  always  to  reduce  the  domestic  rate  toward 
that  foreign  rate. 

Q.  The  duty  of  the  railroad  to  the  shippers  plainly  demands  that  they  shall  give 
the  same  rate  to  all,  does  it  not;  that  there  should  be  no  variation? — A.  Under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  question  is,  of  course,  whether  the  circumstances 
are  the  same. 

Q.  When  the  rate  is  less  than  it  wonld  be  if  shipped  directly  from  New  York, 
there  is  a  discrimination  that  is  hardly  just.— A.  Not  exactly;  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  interstate- commerce  law.  There  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  is  not  con- 
sidered. The  Lake  Shore  road  wilt  take  a  less  proportion  of  the  rate  from  Chicago 
than  it  will  from  Rochester,  let  us  say,  or  some  place  of  that  sort.  That  is  not 
considered  u  discrimination.  It  is  the  total  of  the  rates  that  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  takes  notice  of.  If  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  is  less  than  the 
rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  it  is  a  question.  .  The  tendency  is  to  reduce  the 
domestic  rate  toward  the  foreign  rate.    It  is  a  difficult  ethical  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  line  with  my  former  question,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  whether  the  railroads  in  making  these  cheaper  export  rates  are  a  great  instru- 
mentality in  keeping  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  country?— A.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  This  possibility  of  great  trade  expansion  that  is  before  the 
United  States  would  be  greatly  helped  or  greatly  hindered,  I  will  say  greatly 
helped,  by  the  fact  that  these  large  industrial  combinations  will  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce goods  more  cheaply  and  that  the  large  railroads  will  be  able  to  carry  that 
freight  more  cheaply. 

Q,  Will  not  the  railroads  themselves  thus  enable.the  manufacturers  to  under- 
sell £nroi)ean  manufacturers  in  their  own  market?  Are  they  not  at  the  same  time 
promoting  foreign  immigration  to  this  country?— A.  I  should  say  so;  yes.  I  think 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  the  direct  reason  for  immigration.  In  fact, 
immigration  statistics  prove  it.  There  was  a  great  falling  off  under  the  panic  of 
1893.  when  business  was  poor. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  when  the  community-of -interest  plan  in  rail- 
roads shall  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  it  will  eliminate  the  expensive 
ticket  offices  on  Broadway  and  whether  it  will  effect  other  economies?— A.  No 
doubt  something  of  that  kind  would  be  the  result.  How  far  that  result  would  take 
effect  from  community  of  interest  is  just  a  mere  matter  of  guesswork.  But  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  community  of  interest  itself  should  give  way  in  its 
turn  to  an  absolute  combination  of  the  different  roads,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
changes  in  the  employment  of  various  railroad  officers  of  the  different  grades 
would  be  very  serious.  The  industrial  combination  has  already  decreased  the 
number  of  traveling  salesmen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  same  effect,  if  it  should 
ever  come  to  that,  would  be  the  result  in  any  railroad  combination  also.  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  fact  that  while  in  the  industrial  world 
we  have  had  actual  combination  in  regard  to  absolute  ownership  of  plants,  that 
absolute  ownership  has  only  e.x  tended  in  a  small  way  as  yet  in  the  railroad  world; 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short 
haul?  That  was  not  discussed  yesterday,  I  believe.— A.  Oh.  I  think  not  I  think 
the  railroad  men  acknowledge,  as  a  general  thing,  the  justice  of  that  principle.  It 
is  only  the  applicability  of  it  in  certain  cases  that  is  at  times  discussed.  I  think 
the  general  principle  is  acknowledged  to  be  correct. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  bring  up  the  question  of  classification,  and  ask  you  if  commu- 
nity of  interest  would  tend  to  bring  about  uniform  classification,  and  whether  that 
is  desirable  or  not? — A.  I  should  say  the  tendency  would  be  that  way,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  the  situation  is  so  different.  For  example,  in  the  South  it  is  theoretically 
aU  right,  but  practically  a  very  complicated  matter,  indeed.  In  making  the  classi- 
fication the  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  classifica- 
tion is  only  another  method  of  iixing  rates.  If  sugar,  for  example,  is  carried  for 
10  cents  and  you  put  cotton  in  the  same  class  aa  sugar,  it  must  be  carried  for  10 
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cents.  Cotton  goods  may  be,  nnder  stress  of  circamstances,  carried  for  one  rate 
from  New  York  and  for  another  from  Atlanta.  There  Is  the  difficalty  in  the 
classification. 

Q.  The  tendency  is  toward  nniformity.  is  it  not? — A.  The  tendency  is,  as  the 
country  settles  down,  toward  a  regular  basis  throughout  the  whole  country;  but 
as  long  as  there  is  a  diversity  of  circumstances  there  is  diflSculty. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  very  largely  increased  earnings  of  railroads 
which  we  hear  about  from  time  to  time  are  the  result  altogether  of  good  times,  or 
have  the  better  methods  in  the  management  of  railroads  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  change?— A.  If  we  compare  the  earnings  and  other  statistics  of  railroads  with 
the  statistics  of  the  same  companies  before  189:^,  let  us  say,  for  example,  there  is 
an  enormous  difference.  The  railroads  know  how  to  run  their  business  very 
much  better.  They  have  learned  a  lesson.  My  father  used  to  say  that  the  man 
who  did  not  learn  by  experience  was  a  dull  scholar;  and  the  railroads  have  been 
compelled  to  learn  how  to  increase  train  loads  in  a  way  that  10  years  ago  was 
thought  impossible.  So  that  undoubtedly  the  two  elements  enter  into  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  railroads.  One  is  that  the  country  is  prosperous  and  freight  is 
being  shipped;  the  other  is  that  they  know  more  about  business. 

(j.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  do  you  say  of  the  low -bond  rates  as  afltecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  railroads?— -A.  The  question  before  was  on  the  earnings  from 
operation— the  question  of  what  remams  for  the  shareholders.  Now.  of  course, 
that  share  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  can  borrow  money  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  because  what  is  saved  in  interest  is  added  to  the  surplus  over 
fixed  charges,  which  goes  to  the  shareholders. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  bonded  debts  of  railroads 
now  as  compared  with  1890? — A.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  make  a  fair  compuri- 
son.  but  it  is  certainly  not  more  than  two- thirds.  It  is  practically  a  7-per-cent 
basis  as  compared  with  a  4,  let  us  say.  You  can  ascertain  that  for  yourselves. 
The  old  bonds,  for  example,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad 
bear  7  per  cent.  The  bonds  of  the  New  Vork  Central  system  bear  something 
over  7  per  cent.     They  can  be  refunded  now  at  ill  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  stated  yester.lay,  did  you  not,  that  some  deio-ee  of 
earnim^rs  should  be  the  basis  of  capitalization? — A.  Yes.  1  would  like  to  pnt  that 
thus:  That  it  is  taken  to  be  the  basis  of  capitalization. 

Q.  And  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  working  basis?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  does  a  decrease  of  operating  expenses,  with  the 
same  gross  volume  of  business,  justify  a  corresponding  increase  in  capitalization? — 
A.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that  general  subject  which  may  be  at  variance, 
however,  with  that  of  the  community.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  for  a  road 
to  pay  high  dividends  than  it  is  for  it  to  water  its  stock. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  reason?— A.  I  do  not  mean  "water  its  stock,"  but 
increase  its  capitalization,  because  in  Wall  street  it  is  considered  legitimate  to 
make  the  two  correspond.  The  sentiment  of  the  community  is  against  high  divi- 
dends. Therefore,  in  order  to  cover  that,  the  people  who  manage  these  affairs 
have  thought  that  they  are  compelled  to  increase  the  capitalization  so  as  to  make 
the  rate  of  dividends  about  the  same  as  before.  But  as  a  matter  of  public  interest, 
however,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  dividends,  because  then  they 
could  fall  back.  If  you  increase  the  capitalization  and  pay  4  per  c  nt  and  then 
fall  back,  then  there  is  trouble. 

Q.  A  road  has  a  certain  volume  of  business;  it  preserves  that  same  volume  of 
business,  we  will  say,  at  the  same  rate,  but  is  able  by  economy  of  operation  to 
reduce  very  largely  its  expenses,  consequently  the  net  returns  become  larger. 
Would  it  seem  to  you  that  that  increase  of  net  return  would  justify  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  capitalization,  or  is  a  portion  of  that  increase  of  net  return  the  just 
portion  of  the  public,  which  they  should  receive  through  a  reduction  of  the  rates?— 
A.  It  is  not  a  (luestion  of  abstract  reasoning;  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  The  first 
result  of  an  increase  of  that  description  is  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  company 
are  larger,  and  if  they  can  increase  their  dividends  for  the  time  being  it  is  better 
to  do  so.  because  the  inevitable  tendency  of  things  is  to  share  that  increase  with 
the  public. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  insure  that  sharing  of  economics  with  the  public  unless 
there  be  some  governmental  jurisdiction? — A.  That  again  is  a  very  large  question. 
My  private  opinion  is  that  the  public  will  share  in  the  benefit  of  that  in  the  long 
run. 

Q.  Would  the  possible  combination  of  a  great  number  of  competing  lines  possi- 
bly change  that  situation? — A.  Maybe.  Let  us  suppose  there  is  a  combination  of 
different  railroads,  so  that  the  expenses  of  these  roads  are  reduced.  Not  merely 
a  community  of  interest;  but  let  us  Buppose->a  preposterous  thing— the  New  York 
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Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
all  combine  in  a  big  combination.  Let  ns  snpnose  the  aggregate  earnings  of  these 
companies  are  increased  one-third  on  the  total  volnme  of  business.  Let  ns  sup- 
I)ose  this  great  steel  combination  goes  through,  and  they  tnrn  aronnd  and  produce 
goods  yerv  cheaply  and  send  them  abroad.  What  is  the  result?  The  result  is 
that  they  oegin  to  send  the  goods  abroad  in  great  quantities  and  ask  the  railroads 
to  ship  them  and  they  take  them.  The  local  industry  will  say,  You  are  giving  the 
exporters  great  advantages.  Why  can't  you  give  them  to  us?  First  they  will  say 
no,  and  then  will  say  yes.  The  result  is  the  gradual  falling  in  the  rates  toward 
the  level  fixed  by  the  cheapest  of  all.  If  that  was  not  the  result  all  history  would 
be  against  us.    I  give  you  that  as  a  case. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  that  the  ^owth  of  great  industrial  combina- 
tions, coexistent  with  the  growth  of  great  railroad  combinations,  is  going  to  stand 
as  a  safeguard  against  each  other? — A.  In  the  long  run;  not  immediately.  The 
managers  of  these  enterprises  are  business  men.  They  are  after  profits,  just  the 
same  as  anybody  else  is.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  these 
things  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  effect  will  industrial  combinations  having  the 
power  to  prevent  overproduction  and  the  railroads  aiding  in  the  exportation  of 
our  surplus  product  liave,  if  intelligently  and  properly  used,  in  averting  hard 
times? — ^A.  A  very  great  influence.  It  probably  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  commission  that  one  reason  why  we  have  hard  times  in  the  United  States  is 
because  the  energy  of  the  American  people  carries  them  at  times  beyond  the  line 
of  prudence.    In  other  words,  if  we  were  a  phlegmatic  and  stagnant  sort  of  peo- 

gle,  we  would  not  have  such  panics.  Now,  any  power  or  any  force  which  can 
old  back  the  American  people  and  keep  their  energv  within  bounds  will  have  a 
very  strong  tendency  to  prevent  panics— at  least  to  the  extent  that  we  have  seen 
them  heretofore.  My  own  idea  is  we  vnll  not  again  see  a  panic  of  the  intensity  of 
the  panic  of  1893  for  that  very  great  reason,  because  of  the  evolution  and  because 
of  our  greater  knowledge  of  what  produces  these  panics.  So  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  so  progressive  there  will  always  be  good  and  bad  times.  We  all 
have  the  faults  of  our  virtues,  you  know. 

(j.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  penalty  that  is  now  imposed  upon  the 
railroads  for  giving  rebates — the  railroad  officials — and  would  you  suggest  any 
change  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  that  respect?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make  just  at  the  moment.  The  railroad  people 
who  are  to  appear  before  you  can  give  yon  a  better  idea  from  their  experience, 
perhaps,  and  better  suggestions  than  I  can. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  you  think  good  results  would  come  from  changing 
the  penalty  from  the  officials  of  the  railroad  to  the  corporation  itself? — A.  The  rail- 
road men  with  whom  I  have  talked  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  that. 
Generally  speaking,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  penalty  upon  the  corporation;  but  I  think 
that  these  combinations,  with  the  help  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
P|Ossibly,  in  some  way  will  reduce  that  evil  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rebate  ques- 
tion will  not  be  a  burning  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  true  that. the  principal  reorganizations  of  railroads 
seem  to  come  in  periods— together? — A.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  dependent  on  the 
fluctuations  in  busmess  the  same  as  any  other  business  concerns. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  general  relationship  between  such  a  period  of  reorganiza- 
tion— freauent  reorganization— and  the  depression  and  the  prosperity  of  business 
which  falls  in  with  this  largely? — A.  I  should  sav  that  they  were  intimately  con- 
nected, and  that  the  same  reasons  that  would  bankrupt  a  number  of  concerns  in  a 
manufacturing  business  would  make  hard  times  for  the  railroads  that  carry  their 
product. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  railroads  with  a  heavy  capitalization  seem  to  be  more  sub- 
ject to  reorganization  than  those  which  operate  on  a  narrower  basis? — A.  It  all 
depends  on  tne  volume  and  stability  of  busmess.  The  New  York  Central  is  capi- 
talized almost  as  heavily  as  the  average  English  railroads,  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent it  from  being  very  secure.  But  a  smaller  road  with  one-third  the  capitaliza- 
tion might  be  dangerous.  It  all  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  company  and  the 
kind  and  volume  of  the  business  it  carries. 

Q.  Have  the  principal  reorganizations  of  the  past  6  years,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Southern  Railroad,  the  Richmond  Terminal,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  etc.— have  they;  as  a  rule,  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  volume 
of  the  common  stock  or  preferred  stock  or  bonds? — A.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  I  should 
sajr,  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  bonded  indebtedness  beyond  a  doubt;  but  in 
quite  a  number  of  cases  they  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  stock  in  the  sense 
of  preferred  shares  being  put  ahead  of  common  stock  as  a  sort  of  semiobligation 
of  the  company. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  the  total  volame  of  stock  plus  bonds  has  not  been  cat  down, 
as  a  rule,  by  such  reorganizations? — A.  Probably  not. 

Q.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  does  that  seem  desirable  or  is  it  merely  a 
necessary  result  of  the  circumstances? — A.  It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  circum- 
stances, not  an  evil,  for  the  reason  that  the  bondholders  are  creditors  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  stockholders  are  partners.  So  that,  from  the  point  of  view  from 
which  you  are  speaking,  I  should  say  the  duplication  of  stock  is  not  so  serious  a 
question  as  would  be  the  duplication  of  bonds. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  the  possibility  of  issuing  new  bonds  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  is  the  principal  advantage  that  follows  from  such  reor^ni- 
zation? — A.  And  the  exchange  of  your  bonds  into  preferred  stock,  which,  while  it 
has  no  legal  claim  upon  the  earnings,  has  a  moral  or  ethical  claim  on  the  pros- 
perity of  tnat  company,  it  such  prosperity  should  come  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  good  many  of  the  reorganizations,  or  rather  of  the 
financial  difficulties  which  have  made  reorganization  necessary,  have  been  the  result 
of  rather  excessive  issues  of  securities? — A.  Undoubtedl  v. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  then,  anomalous  that  the  remedy  applied  for  the  evil  of  excessive 
capitalization  should  be  a  still  further  increase  of  such  issues? — A.  No;  because 
the  safety  is  in  the  change  in  the  kind  of  obligation. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  evil,  then,  in  your  judgment,  to  any  degree?— A.  I  did  not  say  to 
any  degree. 

Q.  The  volume  is  not  as  important  as  the  character  of  the  securities?— A.  No. 
It  is  important  that  the  stock  should  be  fairly  representative  of  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  the  company,  but  that  is  not  as  important  as  that  the  bonds  or  loans  of  the 
company  should  be  within  a  reasonable  limit,  because  that  means  bankruptcy. 

Q.  By  whom  is  reorganization  of  these  properties  usually  undertaken;  by  self- 
constituted  or  by  official  committees?  Will  yon  explain? — A.  The  nsual  way  is 
for  the  large  bondholders  who  are  affected  to  get  together  and  decide  who  they 
will  get  in.  It  looks  on  the  face  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  self-constitnted  committee,  but 
if  you  will  examine  into  it  you  will  find  it  is  largely  the  result  of  efforts  of  people 
who  either  own  the  securities  in  question  or  who  control  them,  as  you  say  ii^  Wall 
street.  Perhaps  it  is  somebody  who  is  known'  as  a  competent  man,  and  has  the 
confidence  of  someone  else,  and  can  get  the  securities  from  that  somebody  el»a. 
They  very  often  act  in  connection  with  a  friendly  receiver.  I  mean  friendly  in 
the  sense  of  not  an  enemy  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  They  get  together  and 
state  the  situation.  They  find  out  what  the  road  can  do;  where,  by  casting  off 
certain  branch  lines  or  taking  on  others,  they  can  in  the  long  ran  increase  the 
earning  capacity  in  case  of  a  return  to  good  times,  and  where  they  can  get  the 
money.  Tnat  is  a  very  important  question.  All  these  things  are  taken  together. 
It  is  a  very  onerous  task,  indeed.  They  have  to  decide  on  what  bonds  should  be 
scaled  down  and  what  bonds  should  be  exchanged  for  preferred  stock  in  equitable 
proportion. 

Q.  Is  reorganization  always  undertaken  in  that  spirit,  or  is  it  possible  for  a  bare 
majority  of  the  favored  security  holders  to  so  administer  affairs  through  a  reor- 
ganization committee  that  the  minority  stockholders  can  be  injured  thereby?— A. 
Practically,  no.  The  stockholders  are  very  rarely  in  question.  1 1  is  the  creditors, 
and  there  is  always  a  large  proportion  of  the  minority  who  are  willing  to  carry  the 
case  to  the  courts.  A  reorganization  is  not  a  foreclosure  in  the  sense  that  a  fore- 
closure on  my  house  is  such.  It  depends  on  the  practical  good  will  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  persons  concerned.  It  is  a  practical  matter;  there  is  very  little  opportunity 
to  do  gross  injustice. 

Q.  You  suggested  in  your  testimony  yesterday,  didn't  you,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  courts  to  extend  the  protection  thrown  around  the  minority  stockhold- 
ers?— A.  I  think  there  is  such  a  tendency. 

O.  Would  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  law  of  corporations  which  would  seek 
to  ao  that,  not  by  recourse  to  the  courts  but  more  directly  by  statute?— A.  I  should 
say  not.  The  prominent  corporation  lawyers  are  somewhat  alarmed  about  this 
tendency  that  1  speak  of.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  case  is  that  of  the  Monon  Rail- 
road, where  the  reorganization  of  that  property  was  almost  upset  by  the  courts 
on  the  ground  that  a  combination  of  bondholders  and  shareholders  before  the  fore- 
closure was  a  wrong  to  the  general  creditors  of  the  company.  Now,  the  theory 
upon  which  American  transportation  interests  are  conducted  is  that,  opon  the 
whole,  justice  in  the  long  run  is  secured  by  having  the  majority  rule.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  conduct  affairs.  These  corporation  lawyers  are  all  disturbed  at 
this  tendency.  Therefore  I  should  say  the  tendency  itself  is  enough  without 
helping  it— without  any  further  legislation. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  concerning  the  effect  of  many  of  these  reorganizations  upon 
theconmiunity?— A.  That  is  a  very  important  question.    The  railroad  enters  into  oar 
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bnainess  life  to  snch  an  eDonnons  extent  that  anything  that  would  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  railroad  to  do  business  well  and  cheaply  wonld  be  a  loss  to  the  com- 
mnnity"a8  a  whole.  Therefore  the  courts  have  always,  in  my  iudgment,  wisely 
determined  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  preserve  the  public  service  of  the 
railroads,  which  Would  be  lost  if  a  system  is  made  up  of  hal  f  a  dozen  roads  with 
tdl  kinds  of  different  obligations.  If  each  little  road  should  carry  its  own  little 
train  of  cars,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  service  of  the  roads  as  a  whole  would 
be  seriously  imi)aired.  Courts  endeavor  to  keep  all  these  together  practically 
until  the  different  interests  have  a  chance  to  figure  out  a  compromise. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  many  of  the  most  important  reorganizations  large  num- 
bers of  systems  have  been  cut  off?  I  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeica  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad  and  its  relation  to  the 
main  line  of  that  road.  Or  a  better  example  would  be  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Baltimore,  and  Ohio  Southwestern.  Was  not  that  cut  offV — A.  No;  it 
was  taken  right  into  the  system  entirely.  It  was  a  separate  railroad;  now  it  is  to 
be  taken  into  the  system.  The  only  effect  of  the  Biutimore  and  Ohio  deal  is  to 
make  a  system  out  of  what  was  a  community  of  interests. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall,  then,  any  example  of  a  reorganization  which  has  been 
effected  only  by  cutting  off  important  parts  of  the  system?— A.  They  do  not  cut 
off  important  parts.  Some  branches  are  feeders  and  some  are  suckers,  and  the 
object  of  a  reorganization  is  to  retain  all  the  feeders  and  cut  off  the  suckers. 

Q.  But  the  reorganization  committee  determines  which  is  a  feeder  and  which  is 
a  sucker?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  And  might  not  ownership  by  members  of  that  committee  in  the  several 
feeders  and  suckers,  as  individual  interests,  operate  sometimes  to  cause  injustice? — 
A.  Undoubtedly  the  ownership  is  a  factor.  If  a  very  powerful  house  should  own 
the  bonds  of  a  branch  road  or  control  them,  the  reorganization  committee  would 
think  twice  before  they  cut  that  road  off. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that  difficulty? — A.  I  do  not  think  so;  any 
more  than  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  save  a  corner 
grocery  from  bankruptcy  if  the  other  man  got  better  canned  peas  than  he  did. 

Q.  Have  the  courts  thrown  any  protection  around  the  minority  holders  of  secu- 
rities in  such  branch  lines? — A.  Oh,  certainly.  The  minority  holders,  if  they  wish 
to  come  before  the  courts,  have  a  perfectly  fair  way.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the 
courts  throughout  all  these  trying  times  of  receiverships,  and  through  this  new 
idea  of  friendly  receiverships  has  I  een  in  that  direction.  In  si>eaking  of  friendly 
receiverships,  I  refer  to  cases  where  the  managers  of  the  road  take  pains  to  see 
that  someone  is  put  in  as  receiver  who  is  not  inimical  to  their  interests.  Anyone 
can  see  that  that  practice,  which  has  grown  up  lately,  may  be  subject  to  great 
abuse.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  courts  of  this  country  that  there  is  little  complaint 
of  practical  injustice  or  anything  of  that  sort  arising  from  these  circumstances. 
I  think  the  best  men  acknowledge  it  and  appreciate  this  fact. 

Q.  Suppose  tiiat  the  volume  of  securities,  through  the  incident  of  reorganiza- 
tion, to  be  largely  increased;  the  quotations  from  these  securities  in  the  market 
will  show  lower,  will  they  not,  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  volume? — A.  Yes;  but 
not  proportionately.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  argument  in  favor  of  what  in  com- 
mon talk  we  mean  by  stock  watering  that  there  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  state  a  little  more  in  detail  respecting  that 
point? — A.  Suppose  a  company  is  paying  10  per  cent  on  its  stock.  That  stock  at 
par  of ^$100  is  worth  150  m  the  market.  Now,  they  double  the  shares  paying  5 
per  cent;  those  stocks  may  sell  for  $90  apiece,  or,  let  us  say,  180  instead  of  l.')0. 
There  is,  therefore,  effected  by  doubling  of  that  stock  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
selling  value  of,  let  us  say,  20  or  25  points.  Now,  here  is  a  pretty  curious  state  of 
things,  which  is  that  the  public  have  got  their  mind  on  the  rate  of  interest. 

Q.  You  would  not,  then,  attribute  the  condition  so  much  to  any  financial  arith- 
metic as  you  would  to  human  nature? — A.  That  is  all.  It  is  psychological,  and 
being  psychological,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  way  of  curing  it.  I  might  call 
your  attention  to  that  very  same  thing  that  is  going  on  in  conservative  England. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  railroads?— A.  The  railroads,  I  mean. 

Q.  And  does  not  this  decrease  in  the  value  of  securities,  even  though  it  be  not 
commensurate  with  the  increase  in  volume— ^oes  that  not  invite  control  for  spec- 
ulative purposes?- A.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes.  I  consider  that  overcapitaliza- 
tion has  a  great  many  incident  evils,  and  if  there  is  any  possible  way  in  which 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  community  it  could  be  checked  I  think  it  wise  and  well 
to  have  that  sentiment,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  done  by  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  were  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads.  Would  you  care  to  state  ^^our  reasons  for  your 
opposition  to  that  position? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  under  any  con- 
8ideration«    I  think  the  management  would  be  too  jiolitical  and  would  tend  to 
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stop  this  fall  of  rates  which  is  going  on  all  around  ns,  and  which  probably  will 
continue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Yonr  connection  with  the  auditing  business  has  made  yon 
familiar,  I  suppose,  with  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  large  inauck 
trial  corporations,  as  with  the  railroads? — A.  Somewhat  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  particularly  with  reference  to  their  capitaliza- 
tion in  connection  with  what  has  been  said.  I  suppose  that  the  chief  reason,  per- 
haps, why  corporations  are  considered  more  an  advantageous  form  of  business 
than  partnerships  is  because  the  liability  of  the  owners  is  limited  strictly? — A« 
That  IS  the  essence  of  it. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  should  l)e  a  fundamental  principle  of  a  corporation  organ- 
ization in  business  that  instead  of  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  partners  there 
should  be  invariably  the  liability  by  some  fund  in  a  corporation  that  has  a  fixed 
and  ascertainable  value  always? — A.  I  think  perhaps  I  could  get  at  your  meaning 
better  if  you  would  state  it  in  the  form  of  an  illustration.  Of  course  ail  property 
is  subject  to  the  debts,  and  the  plant  and  what  we  call  tangible  assets  are  always 
subject  to  the  debts  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  capitalization  should  be  such  that  the  value  of 
this  property  could  be  fixed  and  ascertained  practically  regularly  at  all  times? — A. 
I  think  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  it  would  oe  well  if  corporation  accounts  were 
divided  into  actual  values  and  ^ood  will.  I  have  in  a  number  of  cases  advocated 
it.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect  m  Wall  street,  because  incidentally  of  course  I  am 
a  believer  in  prood  will  as  a  fair  asset  of  a  company  if  it  is  accurately  valued. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  good  will  should  appear  in  the  capital  at  all  unless 
that  good  will  has  been  paid  for? — A.  It  must  be  paid  for  if  the  company— if  you 
win  allow  me  to  repeat  an  illustration  I  made  yesterday  in  regard  to  a  mill.  I 
said  yesterday  that  business  men  think  that  they  ought  to  get  at  least  12  per 
cent  upon  thenlr  caintal;  that  if  they  only  get  5  or  6  per  cent  on  their  capital  they 
might  better  get  out  of  business  and  loan  money  on  bonds  and  mortgages.  They 
consider  12  per  cent  as  the  minimum  return,  and  a  great  many  of  them  get  25. 
In  a  hazardous  business  25  per  cent  is  not  too  much.  Now,  if  a  mill  is  worth 
$100,000  and  the  owner  only  gets  $12,000  a  year  out  of  it,  if  he  should  sell  that  mill 
to  any  one  of  the  combinations,  how  would  that  property  be  represented  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  new  company?  The  usual  way,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
way,  is  to  issue  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,  on  which,  let  us  say,  6  per  cent  is  to  be  paid,  making  $6,000,  and  then  on 
this  common  stock  have  $100,000  to  represent  the  other  value  of  that  plant.  Then 
in  that  case  if  you  were  presenting  it  you  would  say:  Plant,  $100,000;  good  will, 
$100,000,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  $100,000,  common 
stock,  representing  the  good  will,  $100,000.  Then  there  would  be  a  perfectly  clear 
proposition. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  regularly  that  this 
distinction  be  made  clear  between  the  actual  and  the  tangible  assets?— A.  That  is 
my  personal  opinion.  1  am  not  in  accord  with  some  i)eoplein  Wall  street  on  that 
question. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  company,  by  virtue  of  careful  management  of  its  business, 
contrived  to  make  very  high  profits— we  will  say  25, 30,  or  40  per  cent— for  a  series 
of  years.  In  the  making  of  the  statements  in  any  way  there,  do  vou  think  ^ou 
could  distinguish  between  the  good  will,  or  profits  made  on  good  will,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  those  based  on  tangible  assets? — A.  The  distinction  c^uld  be 
made  if  the  people  were  willing  to  do  it. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  to  indicate  how  far  that  should  be  done  in  the  accounting? — 
A.  The  easiest  way  is  to  have  the  property  appraised.  Then  you  would  have 
property,  so  much;  accounts  receivable,  so  much;  cash,  so  much:  material  on 
hand,  so  much,  and  the  total  of  what  we  call  in  Wall  street  tangible  property, 
and  that  could  be  very  well  represented  bv  one-half  in  bonds,  because  the  bonds 
ought  to  represent  the  plant  only;  one-halt  in  preferred  stock,  which  would  rep- 
resent the  current  assets,  and  then  the  good  will  for  the  difference.  But  that, 
however.  I  ought  to  say  frankly,  is  an  academic  question.  I  mean  by  that  expres- 
sion that  Wall  street  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  it  up. 

Q.  Suppose  it  becomes  a  practical  question  for  the  investor  frequently?— A.  It 
does,  indeed,  and  it  is  with  an  eye  to  the  investor  that  I  am  makine  this  sugges- 
tion; and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  if  the  public  bodies  would  keep  an  eye  on  the 
investor  a  little  more,  and  on  the  shipper  a  little  less,  they  would,  in  the  long  run,, 
reach  the  consumer,  which  is  the  same,  for  the  reason  that  a  wicked  and  unscru- 
pulous man  could  squeeze  a  property  to  get  extraordinary  profits  for  the  time 
being  only,  which  he  knows  can  not  continue,  that  he  may  sell  his  interests  in 
that  property  to  some  Wall  street  investor  at  higher  than  actual  value.  That  is 
what  you  mean,  is  it  not? 
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Q.  In  making  np  the  annual  report,  then,  yon  do  not  think  that  any  very  high 
earnings  of  that  kind  on^ht  in  any  way  to  be  represented  by  an  increase  in  the 
capital  on  the  booVs,  by  increase  in  the  value  of  property  as  such,  the  tangible 
assets,  at  all? — A,  That  is  my  general  opinion,  bnt  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course 
the  fact  that  people  always  think  they  are  being  swindled  if  a  corporation  pays 
more  than  6  per  cent,  and  the  further  fact  that  an  increase  in  capitalization  does 
not  increase  the  selling  value,  are  too  power tul  usually  for  theory. 

Q.  Another  question:  In  the  capitalization  of  a  plant,  would  you  favor  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  promotion  in  any  way? — A.  The  cost  of  promotion  under  the  theory 
I  am  speaking  of  usually  comes  up  after  they  all  get  through.  Ordinarily  these 
things  are  done  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  figure  out  all  these  questions  first,  and  we 
usually  put  them  in  one  account— cost  of  property.  Mark  the  words.  *'cost  of 
property."  That  is  the  difference  practically  between  the  known  assets  on  the 
oneeide  and  the  total  liabilities  on  the  other.  It  is  called  '*  the  dump  account.'' 
Now,  after  that  is  on  the  books,  then  the  property  may  be  appraised,  and  that 
•'  cost  of  property  *  may  be  divided  between  the  actual  property  and  the  good  will. 
That  disposes  of  that  question,  because  the  cost  of  promotion  would  go  to  good 
will. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  in  the  interest  of  investors  it  would  be  wise  regularly  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  company  to  distinguish  between  good  will,  as  you 
have  practically  defined  it,  and  the  cost  of  promotion?— A.  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  the  custom? — A.  It  is  not  always  the  custom,  but  some  com- 
panies do  it.  A  good  illustration  is  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company.  Their 
property  is  divided  there  clearly  between  appraised  value  and  good  will — clearly. 

Q.  And  is  the  item  of  cost  of  promotion  put  in  also  separately? — A.  It  must  be 
if  the  appraisal  is  made  properly. 

Q.  Included  in  the  other,  but  is  it  appraised  separately?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  yourself  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  that  stated  sepa- 
rately?— A.  I  did  not  mention  that.  I  meant  if  the  capitalization  is  properly  and 
fairly  accounted  for  on  the  one  side  then  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 

Elants  and  the  tangible  assets  can  go  into  good  will  altogether,  whatever  it  inay 
e,  the  cost  of  promotion,  the  expense  of  organization,  or  anything  else  it  may  be. 

Q.  This  good  will  that  comes  before  the  tan^nble  assets  is  very  frequently  esti- 
mated in  accordance  with  the  profits  that  have  been  made  from  the  business  for  a 
series  of  years  before  it  was  really  taken  over  and  put  in,  is  it  not?— A.  Tes;  and 
also  upon  the  probability  of  business  in  the  future. 

Q.  Now,  this  item  of  the  cost  of  promotion,  the  pay  of  the  promoter  himself, 
and  the  pay  of  the  underwriter,  and  so  on,  is  something  entirely  different  from 
that.  He  only  seems  to  recognize  earning  capacity,  and  you  are  really  capitaliz- 
ing earning  capacity? — A.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Q.  When  it  comos  to  the  reckoning  in  of  the  cost  of  promotion,  however,  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  capitalizing  earning  capacity. 'does  it? — A.  Generally;  and  as 
a  practical  matter  the  cost  of  promotion,  the  earning  capacity— that  is,  the  limit 
of  the  capitalization— is  first  fi>  ed,  and  then  the  cost  of  promotion  is  taken  out  of 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  theory  does  not  always  work  that  way,  but  that  is 
what  they  try  to  do. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  industrial  combinations  could  you  give  the  commis- 
sion any  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  capitalization  as  reckoned  out?  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  regular  rule  to  offer  for  this  cost  of  promotion?— A.  There  is 
no  percentage  charge  about  it.  The  promoter  goes  around  and  gets  the  property 
for  whatever  price  he  can  fix  upon,  and  then  it  is  capitalized  at  whatever  the  Wall 
street  people  are  willing  to  tike  it  for,  and  the  difference,  less  the  expense,  is  his 
profit.    That  is  all  that  could  be  said  about  it,  so  far  as  promotion  is  concerned. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  price  of  underwriters  in  that  same  connection:— A.  The 
underwriting  is  usually  considered  as  a  part  of  the  organization  expense,  and  it 
eventually  goes  into  good  will;  but  those  companies  that  are  conservative  make  a 
separate  statement  of  this  organization  expense  and  write  them  off  by  degrees. 

Q.  In  the  promotion  of  these  newer  and  larger  corporations,  particularly  those 
that  are  combinations  of  others,  when  the  public  is  invited  to  invest  in  the  shares, 
would  you  favor  the  issue  of  prospectuses  in  every  case,  giving  in  reasonable  detail 
the  conditions  of  the  business? — A.  Theoretically,  yes.  Everybody  should  have 
the  information,  and,  according  to  the  English  laws,  they  have  that  over  there, 
and  perhaps  if  we  had  had  that  law  here  twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a 
great  help  to  us  and  it  might  have  saved  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  but  as  it  is  now 
wo  have  worked  out  our  own  salvation  to  an  extent,  so  that  the  reputable  banking 
house  which  brings  out  a  combination  has  so  much  business  interest  in  it  that  it  is 
almost  a  better  safeguard  than  a  general  law  could  give,  because  the  banking  com- 
panies must  descend  to  particulars,  and  the  difiiculty  of  the  case  is  that  no  general 
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law  cao  be  drawn  which  will  specify  what  information  is  neceisary  in  each  one  of 
these  companies.  SometimeB  it  is  one  thing  and  sometimes  it  is  another,  so  that 
while  it  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  not  essential.  As  I  B&y,  we  have  worked  out  the 
matter  in  Wall  street,  so  it  is  not  as  necessary  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  You  still  think  it  would  be  desirable,  however? — A.  Yes;  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  it. 

^.  Would  you  put  it  stronger  than  that?  I  ask  if  yon  still  think  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  rather  than  an  unobjectionable  thing? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 
It  would  crystalize  a  custom. 

Q.  You  8i)eak  of  the  influence  of  the  banking  houses.  They  of  course  protect 
themselves  by  their  own  investigations.  Do  they  protect  in  the  same  manner 
people  like  the  small  investor? — A.  Only  in  the  sense  in  the  way  they  protect  their 
own  reputations.  While  they  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  future,  which  they 
naturally  do,  they  have  a  certain  reputation  interest  in  the  near  future,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  actually  live  up  to  it  by  trying  to  fulfill  the  promises  that 
they  make  to  the  investors  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  of  the  kind  vou  just  have 
suggested,  if  it  were  enforced  in  this  country  or  in  this  State,  would  namper  iQgiti- 
mato  business  at  all?— A.  I  do  not.  It  would  not  hamper— a  reasonable  degree  of 
publicity. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  define  more  clearly  what  you  mean  by  rea- 
sonable degree  of  publicity? — A.  The  difficulty  is  that  when  a  company  is  incor- 
porated the  shareholder  has  immediately  a  right  to  information  in  regard  to  his 
own  company.  At  the  same  time  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  that  com- 
pany; he  does  not  know  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  that  company:  that  must 
be  left  to  directors  and  officers.  Now,  if  all  shareholders  who  buy  to-day  and  sell 
to-morrow  should  have  knowledge  of  all  inside  information,  tiiere  is  no  question 
at  all  that  it  would  be  serious  in  a  great  many  cases  to  competitors  of  those  com-  < 
panies,  because  the  simple  change  of  the  form  of  a  business  from  a  partnership  to 
a  corporation  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  that  concern  is  in  business  exactly  the 
same  as  before,  and  the  same  reasons  for  not  giving  up  its  business  secrets  which 
existed  in  the  ^<hape  of  a  partnership  apply  to  the  corporation.  The  circumstances 
of  the  business  are  not  changed  by  the  style  of  doing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  that  clear  right  of  the  shareholders.  Now,  what  compromise  can  be  made 
between  those  two?  That  is  the  main  question.  I  have  myself  once  or  twice  advo- 
cated that  such  a  concern  should  be  examined,  say,  by  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
York,  and  that  the  results  of  that  examination  should  be  stated  without  details, 
as  perhaps  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Not  long  ago  a  company  in  New  York 
was  8aid  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  business  principfes  in  making  a 
certain  contract,  and  the  shareholders  demanded  that  the  whole  matter  should  be 
laid  bare  before  them.  The  company  said  that  to  do  that  would  be  very  serious  in 
their  business,  as  they  had  very  active  and  strong  competitors,  and  it  was  com- 
promised finally  by  an  appointment  of  a  small  committee  of  shareholders  who  were 
instructed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  give  their  findings,  but  no  details.  Now, 
that  is  the  same  principle  exactly.  That  is  a  practical  case  that  happened  here  in 
New  Y'ork  not  long  ago. 

<^.  The  finding  should  include  a  sufficient  statement  so  that  the  real  actual  con- 
dition of  the  business  should  be  understood,  should  it  not? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  objection  to  that 

O.  Could  you  perhaps  state  offhand  the  general  items  you  think  should  be 
included  in  such  balance  sheets?  Such  a  report,  1  mean,  as  could  be  made  with 
safety.— A.  Cost  of  property,  including  or  not  including  good  will,  as  the  custom 
of  the  company  might  be:  tangible  assets,  either  in  one  lump  sum  or  subdivided; 
the  capitalization,  subdivided;  all  the  debts  of  the  company,  in  one  sum  or  sub- 
divided; surplus  of  the  com])any  from  the  previous  years;  profits  of  the  company 
for  this  year,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other— that  is,  debit  and  credit,  you  under- 
stand. I  ought  to  say  we  have  in  several  cases  done  that  same  thing.  The  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company— I  make  mention  of  this  because  it  is  a  matter  no  longer 
secret— is  issuing  a  report  with  our  certificate,  based  in  just  that  way,  and  it  may 
,  interest  you  to  know  also,  since  you  are  interested  (it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 

g articular  testimony,  but  it  is  right  in  the  line  of  the  commission.  I  think),  they 
ave  just  issued  mortgage  notes  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,00{-»,  payable  in  10  years, 
and  they  guarantee  that  they  will  always  have  on  hand  certain  things,  and  so 
on,  which  are  intended  to  be  a  safeguard  to  the  investor,  and  they  have  appointed 
the  Audit  Company  of  New  York  to  ascertain  whether  these  stipulations  are  being 
carried  out.  agreeing  that  its  decision  shall  be  binding.  It  is  a  new  idea  in 
Industrial  finance. 
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Q.  Ton  spoke  of  giving  the  tangible  assets,  subdivided.  Can  you,  perhaps,  men- 
tion the  different  items  that  yon  think  conld  be  distinguished?  For  example, 
would  you,  in  giving  the  tangible  assets,  usually  give  the  amount  of  stock  on  lumd, 
the  amount  of  material  on  hand,  for  example? — A.  I  purposely  said  either  in  lump 
sum  or  subdivided,  according  to  the  position  of  the  company.  There  are  times  in 
the  history  of  different  industrial  companies  when  to  state  the  amount  of  raw 
material  on  hand  would  be  a  very  serious  drawback.  I  have  in  mind  one  or  two 
companies  now  that  would  be  seriously  embarrassed.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  fairly  steady  industrial  companies,  which  have  no  objection  to  doing  that; 
therefore  I  say  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  company—to  the  good  sense  of  the  com- 
pany.   You  can  not  even  theorize  about  these  things  in  exact  particulars. 

Q.  To  the  good  sense  of  the  auditors? — A.  Auditors,  or  good  sense  of  the  com- 
panies. 

Q.  Will  you  discuss  in  the  same  way,  briefly,  the  subdivision  of  debts? — A. 
There  is  the  same  thing  again.  A  company  at  one  time  may  borrow  very  large 
amounts  of  money  from  the  bank,  and  have  very  small  amounts  owing  for  material 
unpaid  for.  That  might  bo  a  very  important  point  for  people  to  know.  They 
might  ^o  around  and  whisper  about  their  credit.  At  another  portion  of  the  year 
they  might  have  had  a  very  large  amount  of  debts  for  goods  purchased  and  unpaid 
for,  and  owe  a  very  small  amount  to  the  bank.  I  think  thev  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  state  it  or  not  state  it,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  business.  It  does 
not  reaJly  affect  the  investor. 

ij.  What  would  you  say  with  reference  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation*  of  the 
plant,  and  so  on,  appearing  in  accounts  regularly?— A.  I  think  it  ought  to  so 
appear.  It  is,  in  m^  judgment,  just  as  much  a  charge  on  the  business  as  amounts 
paid  for  labor.  It  is  in  effect  a  distribution  of  a  sum  of  money  which  inevitably 
will  have  to  be  paid  sometime  or  other — that  is,  for  the  renewal  of  plant,  machin- 
ery, and  ;so  on. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  Germany  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  made:  That  out  of  the 
profits  there  shall  regularly  be  reserved  5  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  in  the  build- 
mg  up  of  a  reserve  fund  until  that  reaches  10  per  cent  of  the  fixed  capital,  and 
thereafter  this  reserve  fund  is  to  be  regularly  kept.  Do  you  think  that  any  regu- 
lation of  that  kind  provided  by  law  would  be  good?  Is  there  any  advantage  in 
it? — A.  That  is  not  the  American  way.  The  Germans  build  things  theoretically. 
There  are  so  many  diverse  interests  and  so  many  corporations  doing  different 
things  in  the  United  States  that  a  rule  could  not  be  framed  that  would  be  applica- 
ble to  all  of  them.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  to  determine  what  is  the  proper 
and  fair  amount  to  be  charged  off  for  depreciation. 

Q.  This  question  had  to  do,  not  with  the  charging  of  depreciation,  but  with  the 
accumulation  of  a  reserve  fund.— A.  It  is  the  same  thing.  Now,  as  to  that  reserve 
fund,  of  course  that  could  be  set  aside— actually  set  aside— or  could  be  rein- 
vested in  the  plant.  Sometimes  one  thing  is  advisable  and  sometimes  another.  It 
would  be  rather  foolish  to  set  aside  that  reserve  fund  at  2  per  cent  and  then  borrow 
money  to  do  something  with:  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  circumstances  some- 
times— in  steamship  companies,  for  example,  where  anew  steamship  is  staring  you 
in  the  face — where  it  is  well  to  put  aside  the  actual  money. 

Q.  A  further  provision  of  this  kind  has  been  suggested:  That  if  the  annual  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  that  half  the  company's  capital  will  be  lost,  there  shall  be  imme- 
diately called  a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  order  to  submit  the  condition 
of  the  business  to  them  as  a  whole  and  see  what  is  to  be  done;  and  a  still  further 
provision  suggested  is  that  if  at  any  time  it  appears  that  the  liabilities  exceed  the 
assets,  the  managing  board  itself  must  at  once  institute  bankruptcy  proceedings? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  American  people  would  like  that. 

Q.  No  question  about  that;  the  American  corporation  directors  would  not  like 
it.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  business  policy. 
Some  of  the  opinions  seem  to  be  along  this  line:  That  while,  of  course,  it  is  hard 
for  the  directors  and  hard  for  the  company  at  times,  still,  in  the  interest  of  credi- 
tors, and,  in  the  Ions  run,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  it  seems  to  work 
well. — ^A.  I  do  not  tnink  that;  that  is  a  hard  question.  This  same  publicity  that 
you  were  just  speaking  of  would,  perhaps,  so  far  as  our  diversified  interests  are 
concerned,  meet  the  case  but  not  the  exact  provision  as  to  what  should  and  should 
not  be  done;  and  I  certainly  think  precise  regulations  of  that  character  would 
work  in  Germany  pretty  well,  but  not  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion  if  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  make  our  laws  as  rigid 
as  there,  it  might  hamper  this  country  in  international  production? — A.  No  ques- 
tion about  it.  We  have  our  drawbacks,  as  I  said  before.  We  have  industrial  as 
well  as  individual  faults;  but  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  us  to  hamper  to  any 
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unreasonable  extent  the  great  captains  of  indostry  who  have  now  before  them  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  United  States  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Q.  Yon  have  just  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the  benefit  that  will  come  to  this 
country  or  that  has  come  to  this  country  from  having  these  large  industrial  com- 
binations sell  their  products  cheaper  abroad  than  here.  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  here  they  are  justified  in  so  doing  in  many  cases?— A.  I 
think  it  is  the  same  in  that  as  it  is  in  the  questions  discussed  yesterday  in  regard 
to  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  anthracite  region.  The  first  result  of  that, 
for  example,  would  be  the  possibility,  of  course,  the  absolute  physical  possibility, 
of  raising  the  price  of  coal:  but  I  think  the  ultimate  result  would  be  the  lowering 
of  it.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  way  with  exports.  The  first  result  is  to  create  a 
great  contrast  between  the  export  price  and  the  domestic  price,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  would  have  the  result  of  reducing  the  price  at  which  goods  could  be  ntana- 
factured  and  sold  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

O.  From  the  standpoint  of  interest  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  corporation  itself 
and  the  wage-earners,  is  it  desirable  to  get  a  market  abroad  even  at  lower 
prices? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  public  at  large  realizes  the  importance  of  it. 

O.  This  frenuent  custom  you  speak  of  is,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  practi- 
cally universal  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  this  country  in  order  to  secure 
foreign  markets? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  It  is  simply  a  normal  business  condition?— A.  Simply  a  normal  business  con- 
dition. It  is  more  notably  so  in  the  United  States  over  a  very,  very  large  extent  of 
the  country.  When  the  New  England  manufacturer,  for  example,  finds  that  he 
is  getting  overstocked  and  that  the  domestic  market  is  not  taking  his  product  and 
he  wishes  to  keep  his  skilled  labor,  he  will  goon  manufacturing  and  sell  that  over- 
plus in  Kansas  City  in  competition  with  a  Kansas  City  firm  at  prices  which  may 
yield  the  Kansas  City  firm  a  nrofit,  but  which  yield  no  profit  to  the  New  England 
manufacturer,  and  he  would  do  th&t  persistently.  And  that  sort  of  thing  is 
going  on  all  over  the  United  States.  That  is  the  reason  the  railroads  are  carrying 
so  much  business,  and  the  moment  the  railroads  should  raise  the  freight  rates 
they  would  dry  up  their  traffic.  So  we  go  back  to  the  same  idea  of  enlightened 
selfishness. 

Q.  1  should  like  to  sum  up  your  own  general  opinion  in  a  word  or  two  as  I 
understand  that  general  opinion  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  promotion  and  pub- 
licity as  regards  the  annual  business  of  corporations,  to  see  if  I  understand  you 
correctly.  You  do  think  that  in  the  interest  of  the  investors  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  it  would  be  desirable  when  a  company  is  organized  to  have  in  the  pros- 
pectus or  make  public  in  some  way  the  tangible  assets  distinguished  carefully 
from  the  good  will;  you  personally  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  good  will  to  distinguish  also  the  pay  of  the  promoters?— 
A.  No. 

You  do  not  think  so?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

You  think  you  ought  not  to  divide  the  item  of  good  will? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 
Distinguish  the  promoter  and  underwriter  from  the  earnings  that  come  from 
the'  business.— A.  I  might  state,  for  example,  if  properties  are  bought  for  50  and 
sold  at  100  (you  and  I  buy  at  that  figure  and  the  property  is  really  worth  $100)  it 
makes  little  difference  to  us  whether  the  promoter  has  bought  for  50  or  75.  The 
main  thing  with  us  is,  not  how  they  were  got  together,  but  what  they  were  bought 
out  for. 

Q.  The  other  question  is  perhaps  as  to  whether  the  value  after  all  does  not 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  what  people  can  be  made  to  believe  it  is 
worth? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  is  if  people  are  not  frequently  led  to  believe  properties  are 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  they  are  worth  and  whether  they  would  not  know 
better  if  they  knew  what  the  profits  of  the  promoter  and  underwriter  were.— -A. 
That  might  be  true  in  certain  cases,  but  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  such 
knowledge  would  have  no  relation  to  the  facts.  Let  us  suppose  a  city  has  two 
trolley  lines,  one  at  each  end.  The  stock  of  these  companies  is  worth  par.  Some- 
body comes  along  and  buys  both  of  these  at  $100.  They  are  wortii  par.  He  puts 
them  together  and  puts  in  connecting  lines  between  them,  and  the  stock  of  those 
companies  is  then  worth  $150.  There  is  a  case  where  the  benefit  of  that  stock 
comes  naturally  from  combination.  Now,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  person 
who  buys  it  whether  he  pays  $100  or  $125  if  the  concern,  after  running  and  with  all 
these  improvements,  is  legitimately  worth  $150.  And  one  of  the  most  surprising 
things  is  the  way  a  good  trolley  line  will  create  traffic. 

Q.  Would  you  yourself  consider  the  comparison  a  fair  one  between  a  trolley  line 
of  railroad  or  any  other  industry  that  has  the  element  of  natural  monopoly  in  it 
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becanse  a  competitor  can  not  go  into  the  same  locality  with  a  corporation  that  is 
selling  some  article  on  the  market  of  ordinary  consumption— sugar,  let  us  say?— 
A.  No;  certainly  not,  in  a  great  many  ways.  I  speak  of  tbat  simply  to  show  yon 
what  might  be  the  case.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  there  are  conditions  of 
industrial  combinations  where  that  principle  will  still  hold  good.  The  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  is  a  combination  of  one  company  tbat  had  patents  on  the 
bodies  and  another  company  that  had  patents  on  the  truck. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  element  of  good  will  is  largely  in  patents?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  brings  in  the  legal  monopoly  element  again? — A.  Yes.  That,  of 
course,  we  do  not  discuss;  we  all  agree  it  should  be  so;  but,  of  course,  that  does 
not  prevent  anybody  else  making  cars  out  of  another  kind  of  steel.  He  has  no 
monopoly  at  all.    It  is  a  fair  and  sauare  business,  a  legitimate  advantage. 

Q.  How  far  do  yon  think,  in  all  of  these  lines  of  business  that  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  particularly  the  industries,  the  interests  of  the  investor  in  the  stock 
or  of  the  shareholders  and  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public  coincide? — A.  I 
think  they  are  more  intimately  related  than  appears  at  first  sight.  That  is  where 
I  differ  with  a  great  many  persons  who  have  written  or  spoken  on  that  subject. 
They  seem  to  think  there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  two,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  I  really  think,  from  my  experience,  that  what  keeps  the  investor 
posted  as  to  the  real  value  of  his  property  will  in  the  long  run  keep  the  company 
also  from  imposing  on  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  as  you  said,  some  degree  of 
publicity  is  a  remedy  for  this  without  legislation. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  interests  of  the  directors,  the  large  majority  stock- 
holders, differ  enough  from  those  of  the  minority  stockholders — I  mean  as  a  matter 
of  actual  exx)erience  in  the  industrial  combinations  as  we  find  them  to-day  in  New 
York— so  that  the  directors  need  to  be  put  under  more  careful  restriction  of  law 
than  at  present?— A.  No;  I  should  say  not.  There  ought  to  be  no  difference 
between  the  interests  of  the  majority  and  of  the  minority,  and  the  theory  of  our 
directors  is  that  they  do  represent.  Of  course,  that  theory  is  not  always  carried 
out,  but  that  is  the  actual  fact.  I  might  also  say,  bearing  on  this  point,  if  yon  will 
bear  some  little  digression.  I  think  the  American  principle  of  having  companies 
run  by  the  directors  is  a  great  advantage  to  us— more  so  than  having  the  company 
run  by  the  stockholders,  as  it  is  run  by  the  British.  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle, 
which  seems  to  be  creeping  into  a  great  many  of  our  organizations,  of  having  the 
stockholders  called  together  to  declare  dividends  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  do 
not  believe  they  can  know  the  business  as  the  directors  do. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  our  American  plan  of  having  the  business  largely  in  the  hands 
of  officers,  the  president  and  two  or  three  officers,  instead  of  the  board  of  directors 
as  a  whole,  and  having  the  board  of  directors  really  stand  in  the  background,  as  I 
suppose  they  very  frequently  do?— A.  That  arises  from  the  social  stringency,  the 
social  condition.  In  other  words,  in  England  there  is  a  large  and  important  class 
of  people  who  have  made  their  money  and  who  would  like  to  be  busy  with  impor- 
tant affairs.  In  the  United  States  we  are  all  busy.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a 
good  business  man  in  England  to  go  en  as  a  director  of  companies  merely  for  the 
sake  of  having  something  to  do,  people  who  have  independent  fortunes.  There 
are  very  few  in  the  United  States  who  have  independent  fortunes  who  are  not 
engaged  busily  in  business.  The  theory  works  out  beautifully  in  Englaiid,  and 
it  will  in  time  work  out  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  difference  between  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  German  methods  of  doing  business?  Is  it  true  that  the  American 
business  man  is  willing  to  take  individual  responsibility;  that  is,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  a  company  is  willing  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  very  important  bargain  and 
trust  to  his  directors  to  approve  of  that  bargain  afterwards,  whereas  the  English 
and  the  German  business  man  hesitates  to  teke  individual  responsibility  in  that 
way,  but  insisto  upon  responsibility  by  the  corporation? — A.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  It  is  one  reason  for  our  tremendous  success.  I  have  heard  several 
presidents  of  important  corporations  say  they  were  obliged  to  violate  the  by-laws 
of  their  corporations  by  agreeing  to  an  important  contract  before  their  board  of 
directors  had  authorized  it,  but  knowing  their  policy  and  their  feelings,  they  were 
acting  as  they  thought  merely  as  their  mouthpieces  until  such  time  as  they  could 
affirm  the  transaction. 

Q.  You  think  the  American  does  take  that  responsibility,  and  the  German  and 
Englishman  do  not?->A.  Quite  true. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  reason  for  industrial  supremacy  in  the  United  States? — A. 
Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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New  York,  February  18^  1901. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  JAMES  E.  CHILD8, 

Oeneral  Matiager  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad, 

The  special  snbcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City,  February  18,  1901.  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  10.47  a.  m.  Mr. 
Jauies  E.  Childs,  general  manager  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  yon  give  ns  yonr  fnll  name,  yonr  address,  and 
yonr  occnpation? — A.  James  £.  Childs  is  my  name,  and  my  address  No.  56  Beaver 
street.  New  York  City;  I  am  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  Railway. 

Q.  Is  your  line  engaged  in  the  mining  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal? — 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  business  does  your  road  do? — 
A.  In  1900  it  did  3.75  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  coal  fields  do  you  specially  touch? — A.  Scran  ton  to  Forest 
City — the  Wyoming  field, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  your  line  extend  to  Wilkesbarre? — A.  It  does  not; 
it  terminates  at  Seranton. 

O,  We  would  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  rates  on  anthracite 
coal  are  made  up— how  they  are  based.— A.  The  railroad  tariffs  in  effect  are:  Buf- 
falo, $2;  Chicago,  $:3.r)0:  St  Louis,  $4;  Tidewater,  $1.75.  But  nearly  all  of  the 
coal  carried  by  the  Ontario  and  Western  road  is  carried  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  recent  years  in  tariff  rates  on  anthracite 
coal?— A.  There  has  been  but  very  little  change,  but  there  are  occasional  changes 
from  year  to  year. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  certain  definite  rates,  and  then  a  percentage  basis. 
What  do  you  mean  by  percentage  basis?  Will  you  explain  that  phrase  more 
fully? — A.  When  the  Ontario  and  Western  reached  the  coal  fields  in  1890  wo  made 
contracts  with  individual  operators,  agreeing  to  carry  their  coal  to  tide  water  on 
the  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price.  At  that  time  the  contracts  allowed 
a  part  of  the  terminal  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  operator.  So  that  for 
coal  transported  to  tide  water  we  received  40  per  cent  plus  5  cents,  which  latter 
amount  covered  the  expense  of  the  trestle  charges  in  New  York.  That  arrange- 
ment continued  in  effect  for  some  years,  and  then  the  individual  operators  sold 
their  coal  on  cars  at  their  mines  at  60  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  average  price, 
eliminating  that  5  cents  terminal  charge  and  other  costs,  like  commissions,  etc., 
of  the  transporting  line.  That  arrangement  has  been  in  effect  since  and  is  in 
effect  now. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Could  you  give  figures  simply  as  an  illustration?    Suppose 

the  tide-water  price  is  $4 A.  (Interrupting.)  I  wish  I  could  suppose  anything 

as  fine  as  that  stretch  of  imagination. 

Q.  Will  you  give  just  one  figure  to  show  what  you  mean  exactly?— A.  The  tide- 
water price  is,  say,  $3,  and  the  price  to  the  operator  at  the  mine  $1.80  net,  without 
discounts,  rebate,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  get  their  accounts  settled  on  the 
20th  and  25th  of  the  month. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  65  per  cent  basis  under  discussion  among  the  railroads? — A. 
There  is. 

Q.  That,  however,  is  only  provisional  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  believe  it  is.  I 
have  understood  that  the  operators  have  agreed  to  it,  but  no  settlements  as  yet 
have  been  made  on  the  65  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  Does  that  understanding  apply  to  all  railroads  entering  the  field?— A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Childs,  have  you  figured  out  how  much  the  charse 
is  per  ton  i)er  mile  for  transporting  anthracite  to  the  seaboard,  tidewater? — A.  It 
is  all  shown  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company.  I  have 
a  copy  here  that  I  can  refer  to.  [Witness  gets  report  and  reads:]  *•  Twenty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Officers  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 
em  Railway  Company,  with  statement  of  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1900."    No,  it  does  not  give  the  information  in  just  that  form. 

Q.  Is  it  about  2^  mills  per  mile?— A.  Oh,  it  is  better  than  that.  The  average 
poss  revenue  per  gross  ton  received  by  the  Ontario  and  Western  for  the  year  end- 
mg  June  80,  1899,  was  $1,128  on  all  coal  transported. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  about  10  mills  per  mile?— A.  Oh,  no:  we  never  got  anything 
like  that.    The  distance  to  tide  water  is  214  miles. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLBY.)  TbatisnottheBhorteBtroute?— A.  That  is  to  Weehawken. 
ThoD  in  the  snmmer  months  we  load  coal  in  vessels  at  Cornwall,  which  is  54  miles 
shorter.    The  figures  given  are  on  the  Ontario  and  Western  distance  to  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  We  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  charge  aver- 
ages. I  think,  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  anthracite  coal. — A.  Oh,  we  never 
got  anything  like  that.    Our  charge  runs  from  6  to  7  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Might  not  that  be  true  of  roads  which  make  the  shortest 
haul  to  tide  water?  —A.  I  think  the  shortest  route  to  tide  water  is  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western ;  that  is  1 45  miles.  I  don 't  know  much  about  the  details 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  rate,  but  1  don't  think  any  road  ever 
received  anv  such  rate  as  you  mention. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Kennedy.)  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain,  while  on  this 
head,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  rates  for  hauling  bituminous  coal  and 
those  for  hauling  hard  coal.  A  great  difference  seems  to  exist;  please  explain  it. — 
A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  bituminous  coal,  and  but  very  little  about  bitumi- 
nous-coal rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Id.  answering  these  questions  we  would  not  only 
like  to  have  you  answer  in  regard  to  your  own  road,  but  we  want  to  get  at  the 
subject  generally,  what  you  know  of  the  general  practice. — A.  I  presume  you 
want  the  facts.  I  ^o  not  know  very  much  about  any  road  except  the  Ontario  and 
Western;  the  rest  of  it  is  all  surmise.  I  prefer  to  have  you  get  that  information 
from  some  source  more  reliable. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  the  general  customs  and  practice  and  methods  of  doing 
business  in  this  line  of  your  railroad  and  others;  1  wished  to  say  that,  so  that  you 
could  speak  generally  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  Do  you  purchase  the  coal  that  you 
transport  to  western  points  as  you  do  that  you  take  to  tide  water? — A.  The  indi- 
vidual operators,  the  companies  on  the  line,  make  contracts  with  the  sales  agents 
for  a  percentage  of  the  price  per  ton  in  cars  at  the  mine.  They  ship  the  coal  all 
oyer  the  Ontario  and  Western  under  a  contract.  I  will  make  that  a  little  more 
clear:  When  we  began  in  the  anthracite  region,  the  Ontario  and  Western  was 
purely  a  transportation  company,  owning  no  coal  mines  and  operating  no  coal 
mines.  We  tnen  made  contracts  with  certain  individual  operators.  1  know  of 
early  instances  where  we  made  loans  for  improvement  and  development  of  the 
properties,  taking  a  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal,  so  long  as  the  coid 
should  hold  out  in  the  mines,  upon  the  then  prevailing  basis  of  60  per  cent,  which 
I  have  already  explained.  Now,  you  ask  what  changes  have  been  made  in  recent 
years—in  the  last  2  years.  The  Elkhill  CoaX  and  Iron  Company  absorbed  six  or 
seven  of  the  smaller  mines  owned  by  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  what  territory?— A.  In  this  upper  Wyoming  territory. 
There  is  Richmond  No.  3;  Richmond  No.  4;  West  Ridge;  Ontario;  Rush  Brook; 
the  Raymond,  sometimes  called  the  Forest  Mining  Company;  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  the  Johnson  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Those,  in  the  main,  ship  over  your  line? — A.  Those  formingthe  properties 
of  the  Elkhill  Coal  and  Mining  (jompany.  The  Ontario  and  Western  loaned 
money  to  the  Elkhill  company  to  enable  it  to  purchase  these  collieries  and  to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  improvement  of  them,  making  with  the  company  a 
contract  which  secures  to  the  Ontario  and  Western  the  transportation  of  all  the 
mining  company's  coal,  so  long  as  the  coal  shall  hold  out  in  the  mines,  upon  the 
current  rates.  The  Scranton  Coal  Company  was  also  formed  a  year  ago  last  Feb- 
ruary in  the  same  way  and  purchased  the  coal  properties  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and 
Steel  Company's  two  large  mines,  the  Pine  Brook  and  the  Capouse.  The  Ontario 
and  Western  Company  made  a  similar  contract  with  that  company.  That  is  in 
addition  to  the  few  individual  contracts  we  have  yet  with  individual  operators, 
most  of  which  were  made  in  1889  and  1890,  and  a  few  smaller  ones  since  that  time, 
all  upon  the  same  basis. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  tonnage,  roughly  speaking,  would  this  absorption 
of  these  companies  represent? — A.  Over  80  per  cent  now.  Less  than  20  per  cent 
of  it'comes  from  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  your  company  own  and  operate  any  mining 
companies  as  coal  companies?— A.  The  company  owns  no  mines  and  operates  no 
coal  properties  except  as  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  same  parties  who  are  owners  of  the  Elkhill 
Coal  Companyowners  partly  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad?— A.  No;  the 
Ontario  and  Western  Railway  Company  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  those 
companies. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Does  the  Elkhill  Coal  Company  and  this  other  one  you 
have  mentioned  ship  any  of  its  product  over  any  other  road  than  your  own?— A. 
No;  not  unless  it  has  what  we  call  exchange  coaL    For  instance,  if  we  were  long 
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of  a  gnrate  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  were  short  of  that  size,  and  we 
were  short  of  egg  and  they  long  of  that  size,  we  would  exchange  car  for  car. 

(j.  Then  to  all  practical  purposes  your  railroad  company  operates  a  coal  com- 
pany, does  it  not? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to 
go  into  the  legal  points  of  the  case. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  legal  standpoint.  The  railroad  company  owns  the  majority 
of  the  stock.— A.  The  Elkhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  a  charter  running  back 
30  years  or  more,  but  it  was  secured  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  I  said,  the  Ontario 
rio  and  Western  Company  loaned  to  that  company  money  to  enable  it  to  purchase 
and  develop  these  coal  properties. 

Q.  And  your  probable  purpose  in  doing  that  was  to  get  coal  for  shipment,  was 
it  not? — A.  To  secure  transpoi'tation  was  the  primary  object. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  economic  or  business  reason  or  business  condition  that 
existed  at  that  time  as  regards  other  railroads  and  other  coal  companies  that  prac- 
tically forced  j^our  railroad  company  into  this  business? — A.  Why,  the  reasons  are 
purely  economic.  We  built  a  branch  line  from  our  main  line  to  Scranton,  54 
miles,  which  was  a  very  expensive  line  to  build  and  to  e(mip,  costing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  and  a  half  to  three  million  dollars.  It  runs  from  Cadosia  to 
Scranton,  and  has  many  branch  lines  to  the  mines.  We  have  invested  millions  of 
dollars  in  equipment  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  constructipn  of  the  line  and 
branches,  and  it  was  essential,  inasmuch  as  our  bonds  run  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  transportation  of  coal  to  make  that  line  profitable 
during  those  years.  Contracts  with  individual  operators  running  only  for  a  few 
years  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  traffic  for  any  great  length  of  time.  We  had 
some  contracts  that  were  to  run  during  the  life  of  the  colliery  covered  by  them, 
but  many  of  the  collieries  are  short  lived.  Some  of  them  have  already  reached 
their  largest  output  and  are  on  the  downward  grade.  The  object  was  to  secure 
the  transportation  of  as  much  coal  as  we  could  at  cmrrent  rates,  and  that  is  embod- 
ied in  the  contract. 

Q.  Nearly  all  of  the  coal  lines,  so  called,  have  been  compelled  to  take  practicallv 
the  same  steps  for  securing  this  transportation  of  coal,  have  they  not?— A.  I  thins: 
as  a  rule  they  did  that  many  years  ago. 

Q.  And  your  road  is  simply  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  roads  that  have 
gone  before  in  the  same  line  of  business? — A.  Practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  secure  a  copy  of  one  of 
those  contracts  with  all  names  stricken  out,  simply  to  indicate  the  general  nature 
of  them?  Would  you  be  willing  to  let  us  have  one?  Would  you  care  to  have 
one  printed?— A.  My  impression  is  they  are  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington.  There  is  no  objection  to  giving  you  copies,  if  you 
want  them.     (See  copy,  p.  505.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  About  20  per  cent  of  the  coal  operators  on  your  line 
are  independent— that  is,  the  independent  operators  produce  20  per  cent  of  the 
product? — A.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  railroad  company  buys  tbeir  coal,  allowing  them  so  much? — A. 
Exactly  the  same  terms  as  are  given  the  coals  of  the  companies. 

Q.  Sixty  per  cent? — A.  Sixty  per  cent  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  agreement  here  with  other  railroads  and  other  coal  compa- 
nies as  to  prices  to  be  charged  for  coal?— A.  I  never  knew  of  any  agreement  with 
any  other  company  in  relation  to  prices. 

Q.  The  independent  operator,  if  the  price  is  raised  here  in  New  York,  gets  more 
for  his  coal  at  the  mine? — A.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  price,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  If  the  price  is  less,  he  gets  less?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  the  independent  operators  ever  ship  to  tide  water? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  a  number  of  them  have  their  own  sales  agents  here  m  New  York. 

Q.  Do  they  get  cars  as  freely  for  their  product  as  cars  are  given A.  (Inter- 
rupting. )  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  on  other  lines.  None  of  that  on  the  Ontario 
and  Western. 

Q.  They  do,  you  say?— A.  None  of  them  on  the  Ontario  and  Western.  As  I  said, 
they  sell  their  coal  that  goes  over  the  Ontario  and  Western  on  the  60  per  cent  basis 
at  the  mines.  On  other  lines  some  of  them  have  their  own  cars,  and  some  of  them 
have  trackage  arrangements,  as,  for  instance,  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill,  and  have  their  own  selling  agencies  here  in  New  York. 

Q.  Thereis  no  independent  shipping  overyour  road?— A.  No.  Mr.  Kemmeroris 
one  of  those  men  who  sells  his  own  coal.  Heelects  to  sell  his  own  coal.  He  ships 
over  the  Ontario  and  Western. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  No  company,  then,  actually  owns  the  coal  it  transports? — 
A.  The  sales  agents  representing  the  Ontario  and  Western  buy  the  coal  at  the  mine 
and  pay  for  it. 

Q.  You  assume,  therefore,  all  risk  of  accident  and  carriage? — A.  Demurrage, 
commission  sales,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  uBoal  practice  on  most  of  the  roads? — A.  Well,  it  is  on  a  number 
of  the  roads. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  advance  is  there  in  the  price  of  coal  at  the 

S resent  time  over  last  year  at  the  same  time,  if  any,  at  tide- water  points? — A.  The 
Ontario  and  Western's  average  at  tide  water  in  1900  for  prepared  sizes— that  is, 
everything  above  pea,  was  $8,756.  Our  average  from  1894  to  1900  was  $3.48.  In 
December,  1900,  it  was  $3.75. 

Q.  What  is  it  n')w? — A.  I  have  not  got  the  price  for  the  last  month.  It  has  not 
been  figured  oat  yet. 

O.  Is  it  an  advance  of  50  cents  a  ton  or  something  like  that? — A.  No;  about  25 
or  30  cents. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  February  prices  to-day  compared  with  a  year  ago  would  be 
abont  25  cents  a  ton  higher?— A.  Yes;  25  to  30  cents  higher.  Our  tide-water 
average  for  1899  was  $8,393. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  advance?— A.  It  is  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Has  the  question  of  higher  wages  anything  to  do  with  it?— A.  No;  I  think 
the  scarcity  of  the  coal  and  the  demand  for  it  makes  it  advance  a  little  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  say  scarcity  of  coal  are  you  referring  to  any 
particular  field  or  to  the  entire  anthracite  field?— A.  In  the  last  year  we  had  nearly 
two  months,  you  know,  of  practical  idleness  during  the  strike,  and  a  shortage  of 
coal  in  consequence. 

O.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Were  your  mines  affected  by  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  last  fall? — A.  They  were  shut  up.  We  didn't  mine  a  pound  of  coal  during 
the  strike. 

S.  Were  there  any  advances  in  wages  made? — A.  Yes. 
.  How  much  was  the  advance?— A.  It  was  supposed  to  be  10  per  cent.    The 
advance  in  wages  together  with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder  made  a  10 
per  cent  advance. 

Q.  That,  as  well  as  supply  and  demand,  would  have  some  effect  on  the  price  of 
coal?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  You  must  sell  coal  at  the  price  you  can  get  for  it.  I  don't 
think  the  question  of  what  it  costs  has  very  much  to  do  with  it,  but  it  ought  to 
have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  true  that  the  price  of  coal  is  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the 
representatives  of  the  coal  companies?  That  has  been  frequently  charged,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  supply  and  demand  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. — A.  There  has 
never  been  any  agreement  made  for  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  There  has  been  an  understanding,  has  there  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Informally?— A.  Not  even  that;  no  two  companies  sell  coal  at  exactly  the 
same  price. 

Q.  The  witnesses  in  1892  before  a  committee  of  the  Hou<4e  of  Representatives 
were  quite  unanimous  in  their  statements  that  there  was  an  informal  agreement. — 
A.  Years  ago  sales  agents  used  to  hold  meetings  monthly,  and  I  have  attended 
some  of  them.  The  time  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  accusations.  This  and  that 
one  was  accused  of  cutting  rates,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  scrapping  among 
themselves.  But  they  haven't  even  held  a  meeting  for  about  two  years.  The  meet- 
ings never  amounted  to  anything;  they  never  succeeded  in  fixing  a  uniform  price. 

Q.  There  is  a  substantial  similarity  in  the  price,  however,  charged  by  all  the 
different  companies?—  A.  Yes.  One  company  publishes  a  price  and  the  other  com- 
panies likely  enough  publish  similar  prices.  When  they  come  to  sell  coal,  they 
don't  often  realize  the  price  of  those  schedules. 

Q.  Is  not  che  production  of  coal  kept  down  in  some  of  the  fields?— A.  Yes,  nec- 
essarily at  certain  times  when  the  market  would  not  take  the  coal.  With  us  loaded 
cars  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  unable  to  supply  empty  cars 
for  the  full  working  of  the  mines,  and  that  meant  a  pretty  serious  restriction. 
Out  of  a  total  equipment  of  4,900  cars  I  have  had  over  8,000  loaded  with  coal  that 
there  seemed  to  be  very  little  demand  for,  and  of  course  that  condition  restricted 
the  supply  of  cars  at  the  mine.    In  some  cases  that  condition  is  relieved  by  storage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  it  pay  to  unload  coal  and  store  it  and  then  reload 
it? — A.  That  is  a  mooted  question.  I  have  never  in  the  past  Rtored  coal;  never 
had  a  storage  plant.  The  cost  from  waste  and  the  cost  of  handling  two  or  three 
times  would  amount  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  or  50  cents  a  ton.  The  quality  of 
the  coal  is  also  affected  by  storage.  We  never  can  get  as  good  a  price  for  it  after 
it  has  been  stored. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  some  companies  carry  a  large  stock  in  store? — A. 
Nearly  all  of  them  do.  In  the  last  year  I  have  been  compelled  to  erect  a  plant, 
because  at  certain  times  when  the  cars  get  loaded  up  we  are  practically  out  of 
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boBiness  with  one-half  of  oar  eqnipment,  and  if  I  can  store  that  coal  tbe  market 
will  take  it  in  a  few  months,  so  I  am  jnst  now  completing  a  storage  plant  that 
will  hold  about  120,000  to  130,000  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  yon  obliged  to  store  because  tbe  demand  is  variable 
between  different  seasons  of  the  year? — A.  Yes;  the  output  is  in  excess  of  the 
market  usually  lor  2  or  8  months  of  the  year.  The  excess  often  comes  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  and  May,  and  my  idea  is  that  if  I  can  store  the  surplus  output 
during  that  period  the  market  will  take  it  in  other  months,  when  the  demand  is 
frequently  in  excess  of  the  output,  as  it  is  in  September,  October,  November,  or 
it  may  be  a  month  earlier,  but  it  runs  along  about  that  time. 

Q.  If  you  could  produce  the  year  round  up  to  your  maximum  capacity,  how 
much  percentiige  difference  would  the  increased  production  make  in  your  total 
output,  approximately?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know:  I  cant  make  a  guess  at  that. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  much  larger?— A,  Undoubtedly  it  would  he  larger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  your  roads  and  companies  siiould  increase 
their  output,  say,  2  or  8  per  cent  from  3.70  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  trade, 
you  would  run  up  so  you  would  produce  5  or  6  per  cent.  Would  there  in  that 
event  be  a  ] potest  from  other  anthracite  coal  companies.'' — A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
we  have  been  moving  up  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Q.  Are  you  not  limited  to  a  certain  output?— A.  There  is  no  limit. 

Q.  As  in  relation  to  the  whole  anthracite  coal  trade? — A.  We  are  not  limited. 

Q.  Are  other  roads?— A.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  percentage  that  these 
companies  should  take  out. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  there  formerly?— A.  There  never  was;  we  never 
agreed  on  anything. 

Q.  What  does  **  the  table  of  allotment"  mean  as  the  phrase  was  need  in  former 
testimony? — A.  Well,  there  was  in  1896  an  attempt  made  to  allot  tonnages  and 
percentages,  but  we  could  not  get  inside  of  100  per  cent.  It  was  n^vt;r  (!onsented 
to  and  was  never  intended  to  be  operative  unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

O.  Your  percentage  of  total  production  has  increased  very  considerably  in  the 
last  ten  years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  roads  have  correspondingly  decreased  in  their  percentage,  have  they 
not?— A.  They  must.have. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  any  of  them? — A.  I  can  tell  you  this:  About  189(5  we  were 
getting  about  8  per  cent;  we  are  carrying  now,  as  you  see,  considerably  more,  and 
in  coming  years  we  will  even  exceed  our  present  percentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  proportion  of  your  coal  goes  West  and  what 
proportion  goes  East? — A.  About  one-half  of  our  coal  goes  to  tide- water  points. 
We  send  some  coal  to  Oswego,  where  we  ship  over  the  lakes  to  Canada  and  West- 
ern points,  but  we  send  very  little  coal  to  extreme  Western  points— Chxago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Dulnth;  that  is,  of  late  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  purchase  on  the  percentage  basis  for  shipments 
West  or  anywhere  else  than  to  tide  water?— A.  To  all  points  we  ship  to. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  rates  to  New  England  are  made  up  by  a  combination  of  two 
rates,  one  to  some  point  on  the  Hudson  River,  or  near  it,  and  another  the  remain- 
der of  the  distance? — A.  Almost  all  coal  we  ship  to  New  England  is  shipped  by 
water. 

Q.  What  roads  ship  over  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge? — A.  We  have  shipped  a 
littio  that  way,  and  other  roads  do  ship  that  way:  but  a  very  small  amount  goes 
by  rail.  The  principal  consuming  points  for  anthracite  coal  in  New  England 
are  near  the  coast.  The  manufacturing  towns  are  near  the  coast,  and  the  bulk  of 
it  goes  by  water  from  tide  water  points. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  railroads  interested  in  lines  of  barges  so  that  they  carry  their 
coal  to  New  England  in  their  own  carriers? — A.  I  think  nearly  all  of  them  own 
barges. 

Q.  You  therefore  carry  it  and  deliver  it  to  New  England  in  your  own  barges? — 
A.  Certainly;  we  have  barges,  but  we  do  not  rely  exclusively  on  them.  We  hire 
other  vessels.  We  have  barges  of  our  own  which  we  use  for  this  shipment  to 
Sound  points  and  New  England  points. 

Q.  Does  any  particular  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  coal  go  over  any  of  the 
roads  by  rail?— A.  Well,  there  is  a  small  amount  going  over  the  bridge.  There  is 
some  coal  transferred  by  floats  from  New  Jersey  to  points  on  the  New  Haven  road, 
and  which  goes  through  in  cars. 

Q.  The  ownership  by  one  company  of  a  through  line  from  the  coal  field  to  New 
England  will  affect  that,  will  it  not? — A.  1  do  not  think  fo.  There  are  so  many 
routes  to  reach  New  England  points.  All  companies  can  reach  all  New  England 
X)oints.    No  one  road  could  ever  absorb  the  trade.    You  are  streaking  about  the 
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making  of  rates  via  the  bridge.  It  has  been  quite  the  rule  recently  for  a  rate  from 
the  mines  to  Highland  to  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rnte  to  Cornwall  or  New- 
burg,  two  old  points  they  have  been  shipping  coal  to  for  many  years  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson,  putting  the  coal  to  Highland  at  practically  the  same  rates  as 

at  Newbury. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  rates  on  coal  east  of  the  Hudson  River? — A. 
The  rates  are  made  by  those  roads.  If  an  individual  sliipper  went  there  and 
undertook  to  ship  that  way  I  suppose  he  would  pay  for  carrying  through  to  High- 
land just  the  same  as  to  Newburg,  and  make  his  own  arrangements  beyond  there; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  coal  we  ship  there  is  coal  purchased  in  the  car  at  the  mine, 
and  nearly  all  of  our  New  England  coal  goes  by  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  the  railroads  can  not  compete  with  water 
transportation  really,  can  they,  taking  Fall  Kiver  and  Boston? — A.  Not  for  these 
near-by  coast  points;  they  never  liave  been  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  railroads  carrying  it  if  they  trans- 
ported it  on  barges?— A.  They  have  carried  coal  from  Boston  to  other  i)oint8 
within  25  and  ^0  miles.  They  send  coal  through  to  Boston  by  water  and  on  from 
Boston  to  destination  by  rail. 

Q.  How  much  foreign  trade  is  there  in  anthracite  coal? — A.  I  never  heard  of 
any. 

Q.  None  at  all? — A.  None,  except  in  Canada. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  competition  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  from  soft  coal — 
bituminous  coal:  does  that  cut  any  figure  at  all? — A.  Yes;  it  does  with  steam  sizes 
to  a  certain  extent.  By  steam  sizes  I  mean  the  sizes  we  use  to  generate  steam. 
The  domestic  sizes  are  egg,  stove,  and  nut.  The  steam  sizes  are  lump,  broken,  and 
the  finer  sizes  beiow  pea. 

Q.  If  on  account  of  the  smoke  nuisance  they  could  not  use  bituminous  coal  in 
New  York,  they  would  be  obliged  to  use  anthracite? — A.  Theydo  use  it;  they  have 
the  smoke  appliances. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  really  any  competition  to  speak  of  that  anthra- 
cite coal  would  have  from  the  bituminous  coal? — A.  Yes;  undoubtedly  for  steam 
purposes. 

Q.  What  proportion  woald  be  steam  coal? — A.  Over  40  per  cent. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Is  that  proportion  greater  than  it  was  formerly? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  it  has  increased,  because  we  are  reclaiming  more  of  the  fine  coal  that 
formerly  was  thrown  in  the  culm  piles. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  culm  piles  being  worked  over  at  the  present  time  by  any 
companies  of  which  you  have  knowledge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  old  refuse  heaps  of  many  years  ago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  not  it  happened  in  the  past  that  when  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  was  put  up  the  advance  was  an  inducement  to  the  bringing  in  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  displaced  the  anthracite  to  a  certain  extent? — A.  Yes; 
undoubtedly,  so  far  as  steam  hizes  were  concerned. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  movement  on  foot  now,  in  the  interest  of  the  anthracite  coal 

Sroduction.  to  acquire  interests  in  the  bituminous  fields  to  the  end  that  the  pro- 
uction  of  bituminous  coal  may  be  kept  down  in  the  interest  of  anthracite  coal? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  that  is  beyond  my  ken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  there  been  a  relative  increase  in  the  demand  for 
prepared  sizes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  as  compared  with  the  demand  for 
steam  coal? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes  has  increased  quite 
as  much,  as  I  said  just  now,  as  the  demand  for  steam  sizes.  In  fact,  we  are  pro- 
ducing more  of  the  steam  sizes,  and  putting  on  the  market  fine  coal  that  was 
formerly  considered  unsalable. 

Q.  Would  not  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  hard  coal  of  prepared  sizes  for  domestic 
use  increase  the  demand  for  it?— A.  Possibly. 

<j.  Have  you  ever  followed  the  relation  between  the  prices  of  coal  and  the 
amount  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  or  the  consumption  of  prepared  sizes, 
which  I  suppose  is  mainly  for  domestic  purposes? — A.  Prepared  sizes  are  chiefly 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  maximum  or  limit  to  which  you  can 

?ut  prices  of  anthracite  coal  and  still  do  the  business  that  you  are  doing  now?— A. 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  sjiy  there  has  been  an  increase  of  price  of,  say,  30  cents  a  ton  during  the 
last  year;  does  that  raise  indicate  any  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  your  business? — 
A.  l^o;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  business. 

Q.  Business  has  increased  with  the  increase  in  prices? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been 
a  great  demand. 
CJ.  How  far  could  that  limit  go?— A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Snppoee  you  raised  it  another  half  dollar,  what  would  he  the  volume  then? — 
A.  I  wonld  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  that  increase.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
effect  would  be. 

Q.  If  the  people  had  to  have  it  they  would  hare  to  pay  the  different  companies 
what  they  charged,  wonld  they  not? — A,  I  do  not  believe  the  price  could  be  forced 
in  that  way;  there  are  too  many  competing  for  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  really  much  competition  for  the  trade  now? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  lively. 

Cj.  Well,  has  not ' '  the  community  of  interest  *  plan  gone  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  really  very  little  competition? — A.  I  have  not  seen  any  effect  of  it  on  the 
trade. 

Q.  Do  you  dread  such  an  outcome?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  to  anticipate.  There  are  a 
good  many  strange  things  done  on  Wall  street. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Is  your  road  affected  by  this  community  of  ownership, 
so  far  as  you  are  willing  to  state?— A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hauris.)  The  demand  for  anthracite  coal  in  Western  cities, 
such  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  is  relatively  very  much  smaller  than  in  Eastern 
cities,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Q.  They  would  not  use  more  than  a  tenth,  would  they? — A.  Probably  not.  A 
larger  amount  of  soft  coal  is  used  in  the  West  for  domestic  purposes  than  in  the 
East. 

Q.  Anthracite  coal  is  considered  rather  a  luxury  there?— A.  Yes.  In  the  North- 
west they  bum  corn. 

Mr.  Kknnedy.  Wheat,  sometimes. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ripley.)  Will  you  say  anything  resi>ecting  the  possible  competi- 
tion of  coke  for  steam  purposes  in  New  England,  for  instance,  with  the  anthracite, 
or  steam  sizes  of  the  anthracite?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

y.  It  has  not  affected  your  business  as  yet?— A.  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  it^ 
Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  prices,  the  Ontario  and  Western's  tide- water 
average  1 S9  4  to  1900  was  $3.48.  That  covers  the  period  of  seven  years.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  it  was  $:3.75. 

Q  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  said  there  had  been  a  25  or  30  cent  advance. 
That  is  about  the  same? — A.  Yes;  that  is  about  27.  I  did  not  have  the  exact 
figures. 

Q.  Has  your  railroad  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  recent  years? — A.  Not 
in  twenty  years  or  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Since  what  time?— A.  It  was  reorganized  in  1880,  I  think. 
That  was  before  my  connection  with  the  road.     I  came  on  later. 

Q.  Can  you  state  from  hearsay  what  were  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  that 
receivership  without  specifying  names  at  all?— A.  Why,  it  would  take  a  goo«l 
while  to  explain  that.  1  think  in  the  first  place  the  roads  were  built  chiefly  on  town 
bonds,  and  when  it  was  built  it  was  called  a  road ' '  without  debts  or  traffic. "  After 
reorganization  it  was  sold  out  for  four  million  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars, 
and  it  had  on  it  over  fifty  millions  of  bonds. 

Q.  It  was  sold  for  four  millions?— A.  Between  four  and  five  mUlions. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  capitalization,  including  stock  and  bonds?— A.  About 
fifty-eight  millions. 

Q.  Of  course  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  line  of  property  par- 
chased,  etc.,  representing  part  of  that  difference?— A.  Oh,  yes.  That  large 
volume  of  stock  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  purchasers  of  the  road,  in 
the  reorganization,  offered  to  allow  the  holders  of  bomls  to  take  common  stock  if 
they  would  pay  an  assessment  of  20  per  cent,  and  nearly  all  of  them  came  in.  thus 
increasing  the  capitalization  about  fifty  millions. 

Q.  More  than  was  expected  at  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  plan?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  reorganizers 
of  the  road  expected  them  to  come  in.  but  they  did. 

Q.  Fifty  millions  was  tbe  figure  at  the  time  it  was  reorganized?— A.  Yes.  The 
practical  Investment  of  the  road  at  that  time  was  an  investment  of  two  millions 
m  preferred  stock. 

Q.  Does  it  so  remain  at  the  present  time  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock? — A.  Yes:  except  that  most  of  the  preferred  stock  has  been  taken  up 
in  exchange  for  bonds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  stockholders  are  there?— A.  Oh,  there  are  a 
great  many.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say;  about  one- third  of  the  stock  is  held 
by  foreigners. 

Q.  Is  the  controlling  interest  of  stock  held  in  a  few  hands? — A.  No. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  say  that  the  preferred  stock  practically  controlled 
the  road  for  a  long  time;  does  it  do  so  at  the  present  time?— A.  The  preferred 
stock  is  represented  by  a  trusteeship,  a  voting  trust,  and  will  be  until  it  is  all 
taken  up.    Nearly  all  is  in  now. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  stock  and  bonds,  roughly  speaking,  would  that 
preferred  stock  represent? — A.  I  can  not  say.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  all  those  questions  from  memory,  but  you  will 
find  it  all  in  the  financial  statement  of  the  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  had  any  strikes  on  your  system  recently? — 
A.  Nothing  except  the  coal  strike  referred  to  a  while  ago. 

Q.  Any  on  the  road  itself? — A.  We  have  not  had  a  strike  on  the  road  for  15 
years. 

Q*  1^0  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  of  labor  in  your  coal  districts? — 
A.  Having  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  operations  of  the  mines  I  know  very 
little  on  that  subject  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  price  of  labor  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  tiiat,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
mines. 

Q.  Your  road,  as  you  said  before,  does  not  operate  any  mines  directly? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  is,  however,  rather  exceptional  among  the  coal  roads,  is  it 
not? — A.  No;  I  think  it  is  practically  the  same  thing  on  other  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  your  railroad  company  could  not  operate 
a  coal  mine  as  a  railroad  company;  your  charter  would  prevent  it,  would  it  not? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  alleged 
attempt  in  1893  to  combine  many  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  especially  respect- 
ing the  reasons  for  which  that  combination  failed?  I  refer  to  the  attempt  made 
ander  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mcl/eod.— A.  I  think  Mr.  McLeod's  scheme  failed 
because  he  bit  off  more  than  he  could  chew. 

Q.  What  did  he  specifically  try  to  do;  can  you  state? — A.  He  tried  to  effect  the 
consolidation  of  several  railroads  under  one  management. 

O.  By  direct  lease  or  purchase? — A.  By  lease  of  the  Jersey  Central,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Then  he  branched  out  into  New  Eng- 
land and  took  the  New  England  road  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  there  he  met 
his  Waterloo. 

Q.  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  pnr- 
chase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  &e  Erie  Railroad?  Was  it  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  proposition  to  build  an  independent  line  to  Kingston 
from  the  anthracite  coal  fields?— A.  I  think  yon  had  better  get  that  Information 
from  the  Erie  Railroad  Company.    I  presume  that  road  will  be  represented  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  chance  would  an  individual  operator  on  your 
line  have  to-day  in  the  production  of  anthracite  coal?  Do  these  companies  own 
nearly  all  the  coal  lands  contributory  to  your  road— these  companies  which  yon 
have  mentioned?— A.  The  Elk  Hill  and  the  Scranton  Company;  yes.  Nearly  all 
the  coal  is  shipped  over  our  road. 

Q.  Those  companies,  have  taken  up  about  all  the  coal  lands  that  are  there. 
There  is  very  little  lying  about  that  an  Independent  operator  could  get  if  he  wanted 
it? — A.  There  are  occasional  sales.  The  ground  is  pretty  much  covered  in  the 
older  regions,  particularly  in  the  Wyoming  district. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  would  «you  say  that  the  coal  roads  control  about  all 
the  coal  mining  property  tributary  to  them?— A.  No;  there  is  a  large  field  down 
in  the  lower  region.  It  is  pretty  well  taken  up  in  the  Wyoming  territory.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  anthracite  coal  that  have  recently  been  offered  for  sale  down  in 
the  lower  region,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pottsville. 

Q.  Owners  would  have  to  have  branch  lines  built  to  them? — A.  Yes,  from 
nearby  railroad  lines;  that  is,  in  the  Reading  territory, 

Q.  What  would  be  the  facilities  for  a  man  to  oj^n  up.  Suppose  he  was  15  miles 
away  from  your  line,  would  it  be  i)Ossible  for  him  to  build  a  branch  to  connect 
with  you?— A.  If  he  had  a  large  tract  of  territory,  a  good  coal,  we  would  probably 
build  a  line  to  him  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  transportation,  and  give  him  the 
usual  form  of  agreement,  which  is  just  the  same  in  all  instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  company  working  all  its  coal  lands,  or  has  it  a 
large  reserve  of  lands  to  be  worked  in  the  future? — A.  I  suppose  these  two  com- 
panies that  I  speak  of  have  in  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000.000  tons  of 
coal.  Over  half  of  it  is  owned  in  fee:  it  will  take  a  good  many  years  to  mine  that 
coal. 

9-  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  was  your  tonnage  last  year?— A.  It  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000,000.    Last  year  it  fell  off  on  account  of  the  strike.    Year 
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before  last  it  was  1 ,801 ,000  tons.  In  the  month  of  January  the  ontpnt  was  227 ,000, 
so  that  we  shah  probably  pnt  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  and  a  half  or  three 
million  tons  a  year  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Where  railroads  have  snch  large  tracts  of  coal  lands 
that  they  are  not  working,  they  are  pajring  royalties  npon  part  of  it,  yon  say? — A. 
All  of  onrs  is  working,  practically. 

Q.  I  thought,  according  to  the  testimony,  that  practically  these  others  were 
yonrs,  the  lands  of  these  companies  you  speak  about. — ^A.  I  say  all  of  the  mines 
owned  by  these  two  companies,  the  Elk  Hill  Mining  Company  and  the  Scranton 
Company,  are  practically  in  oi>eration  to-day. 

Q.  How  mudi  have  yon  in  sight? — A.  In  these  two  companies,  about  50,000,000 
tons. 

Q.  And  your  yearly  production  is  about  2,000,000  tons?— -A.  Something  over  that. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  great  many  mines  that  are  not  actuidly  worked? — A.  My 
dear  sir,  thev  could  not  work  the  whole  field  in  the  year.  Of  course  it  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  start  operations,  to  put  up  your  breakor,  put  down  your 
shafts,  and  lay  your  tracks.  You  could  not  undertake  to  do  it  unless  you  had  500 
or  l.OCiO  acres  to  start  with.    Then  it  takes  twenty- live  years  to  exhaust  the  coal. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  that  some  of  the  railroad  companies  own  great  tracts  of 
coal  land  that  they  have  acquired  in  fee  and  obtain  royalties  thereon,  and  that 
they  can  not  work  for  50  years. —A.  That  is  not  true  so  far  as  the  upper  region  is 
concerned.  It  can  be  said  of  the  Reading,  probably,  because  during  Mr.  Gk>wan'8 
time  he  did  buy  large  tracts.  The  upper  region  is  generally  divided  up  into  small 
tracts  under  differeut  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  take  a  company  that  owns  large  bodies  of 
coal  land  that  won't  be  worked  up  for  50  or  100  years  and  with  a  capitalization  of 
130,000,000  or  $35,000,000,  if  it  sells  its  present  output  of  coal  so  as  to  pay  dividends 
on  that  immense  mass  of  property  that  is  going  to  come  Into  uso  50  or  100  years 
from  now,  is  not  that  an  unnaturiJ  price  of  coal? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  have  th  * 
right  view  of  tiiat  condition.  The  company  has  a  large  amount  of  money  there 
and  usually  it  puts  out  bonds  for  a  long  period,  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  have  coal  enough  to  last  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  bonds,  because  you  must 
pay  your  interest  and  the  principal. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  woiud  like  to  ask  you  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
the  miners  in  your  mines  work?— A.  I  have  not  the  data  as  to  tho  number  of  days 
with  me.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  It  is  published  and  printed  by  the 
newspapers,  and  you  can  get  it  almost  anywhere. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  the  miners  of  the 
independent  producers  work  as  many  days  in  the  year  as  thoso  in  the  mines  of 
the  railroad  companies? — A.  It  is  not  true  so  far  as  tho  independent  miners  on  the 
Ontario  and  Western  are  concerned  that  they  work  fewer  days  than  others.  If 
there  is  anything  of  that  in  the  other  field,  you  will  find  it.  because  the  number  of 
days  worked  in  each  mine  is  shown  by  itself.  The  statement  is  made  by  the 
inspector,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  it  is  printed.  That  shows  you  the 
days  worked  by  individual  operators'  mines,  as  well  as  the  mines  which  are  indi- 
rectly controlled  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  secure  the  control  of  your  road  for  the 
community  of  interests  or  a  consolidation? — A.  If  any  attempt  nad  been  made  I 
probably  should  not  known  of  it.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that;  do  you  think  the  public  and  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Ontario  and  Western  would  be  benefited  by  a  community  of  inter- 
est's?— A.  I  can  not  answer  that  qnestion. 

Q.  Have  you  no  opinion  about  it? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
probable  result  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  sentiment  of  the  officials  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  in 
regard  to  that  question?  Are  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  the  Vanderbilts 
stockholders  in  your  road,  or  do  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  They  are  not  represented  on  your  directory,  are  they?- 
A.  Mr.  Depew  is  on  the  board. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  would  indicate  a  Vanderbilt  interest?— A.  I  do  not 
know  that  It  does  necessarily.  He  took  the  place  on  the  board  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  a  director  for  many  vears  and  died.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  large 
block  of  stock.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  business  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Central.  We  interchange  a  large  amount  of  traffic  and  rely  upon  that  road  for 
our  western  connection.  Our  working  with  them  has  been  very  close  and  very 
satisfactory.  We  use  the  same  terminals  at  Weehawken,  and  have  trackage  rights 
over  the  West  Shore  from  Cornwall  to  Weehawken.  With  two  companies  work- 
ing so  closely  together  it  is  only  natural  they  should  have  representation  in  the 
board  of  directors.    I  do  not  think  the  connection  means  anything  more  than  that. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  that  road  into  the 
commnnity  of  interest  scheme? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Yon  ship  part  of  your  coal  west?  I  think  you  testified 
that  you  did. — A.  We  ship  some  of  the  coal  west  via  Oswego.  We  have  a  trestle 
on  the  lake  and  load  the  vessels  there.  It  goes  through  the  canal  to  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Duluth,  and  other  western  points,  as  well  as  to  Canada. 

Q.  M  my  of  the  other  coal  roads,  I  suppose,  have  terminals  at  Buffalo?— A.  Yes; 
we  have  shipped  via  Buffalo,  too.  That  goes  over  our  line  to  Oneida  and  then 
over  the  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  and  is  Joaded  into  vessels  at  the  dock  in 
Buffalo. 

Q,  How  does  the  price  at  Oswego  compare  with  the  price  at  tide  water? — A.  It 
varies  a  little,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  the  price  of  coal  at  Oswego  compares  with  the  price 
at  Buffalo?    Is  it  the  same? — A.  No,  not  the  same;  it  is  a  little  less. 

Q.  At  Oswego?— A.  Yes;  a  little  less,  the  difference  being  about  what  the  rate 
is  going  through  the  Welland  Canal  to  the  West. 

Q.  If  a  dealer  in  coal  from  the  Western  States  should  go  into  Buffalo  or  Oswego 
with  the  idea  of  purchasing  coal,  and  should  ^o  to  the  various  roads  or  selling  agents 
who  had  it  for  sale,  would  he  probably  be  quoted  the  same  price,  or  would  he  get 
different  i)rices  from  different  dealers? — A.  I  think  he  would  find  it  would  pav  to 
"shop." 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  among  the  different  dealers  there 
is  usually  about  the  same?— A.  Yes;  practically. 

(}.  Yet  you  think  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  roads? — A.  One  company 
might  be  long  of  a  certain  si>:e  and  might  shade  the  price  a  little  to  get  rid  of  it. 
There  is  always  a  little  variation  in  prices. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  variation,  approximately? — A.  Five  to  25  cents  a  gross  ton. 

>^.  You  testified  earlier  this  morning  that  so  far  as  any  actual  agreement  is 
concerned  your  road  is  not  a  party  to  it A.  (Interrupting. )  Agreement  in  rela- 
tion to  what? 

Q.  Agreement  as  to  the  selling  price  of  coal  at  any  of  these  terminals. — A.  I  tes- 
tified that  there  was  no  agpreement  as  to  price. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  thought  it  probable  or  even  possible  that  such 
an  agreement  does  exist  between  some  of  the  other  roads,  those  who  handle  a 
large  output— larger  proportion  of  the  total  oat])ut— like  the  Reading  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley? — A.  No;  1  do  not  think  it  is.  It  would  not  be  effective  unless  all 
were  in  it. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  those  roads  controlling  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  could  make  a  practical  combination  on  price? — A.  No;  they  could  not 
do  it  without  takin<<  all  the  interests  in.  Two  million  tons  could  set  the  price  for 
the  whole  fifty  million. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  85  per  cent  of  the  coal  trade  set  the  price 
for  the  whole  production? — A.  No;  the  lei:ser  quantity  could  make  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Take  tide- water  prices,  for  instance.  Suppose  the  roads 
controlling  85  per  cent  of  the  total  product  should  make  an  agreement  to  put  the 
price  at  $3.50.  where  it  had  been  S  J  before:  would  not  your  road,  putting  out  oV  or 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  be  willing  to  take  the  extra  half  dollar?— A.  Cer- 
tamly,  we  should  be  glad  to  get  what  we  could.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  there 
is  a  very  dull  period  and  a  road  that  was  not  in  the  combination  would  shade  that 

Frice  and  take  the  trade,  could  not  that  road  compel  the  others  to  meet  its  price? 
think  it  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer? — A.  Nothing 
more. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  ln  Connection  with  Mr.  Childs's  Testimony. 

Agrefmient   hettoeen  New  York^  Ontario   ami  Western  Railway  and  producers 

of  coal. 

[Note.— This  agreement  is  identical  with  one  submitted  hy  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomiw  ns  l>einpr  in  consid- 
eration by  the  Erie  Railroad.  Mr.  ThomaH  denies  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  agreements  on  all 
the  anthracite  roads  are  identical,  but  Mr.  Chikls  thinks  all  are  alike.] 

This  Agreement,  made  and  executed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  this day  of , 

nineteen  hundred ,  between (hereinafter  called  the  Seller),  party  of  the  first  part, 

and — —  (^hereinafter  called  the  Buyer),  party  of  the  second  part.  \Vitnes.Meth: 

First.  The  Seller  hereby  sells,  and  agrees  to  deliver  on  cars  at  breaker  to  the  Buyer,  all  the 
Anthracite  coal  hereafter  mined  from  any  of  its  mines  now  opened  and  operated,  or  which  it  may 
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hereafter  open  and  operate  on  the  premifies  intended  to  be  covered  by  thla  contract,  and  any  which 
shall  be  reclaimed  from  culm  banks  on  said  premises,  viz: — 

Shipments  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  call&d  for  by  the  Buyer.  The  Buyer  to  give,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  each  month,  notice  ^if  the  quantity  as  nearly  as  practicable  Buyer  will  require  for 
next  month,  and  arrange  to  take  the  coal  in  as  nearly  equal  daily  or  weekly  quantities  as  in  its 
judgment  the  reouirements  of  the  market  will  permit.  The  Buyer  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  find  a 
market  for  the  Seller's  coal  so  as  to  enable  the  Seller's  collieries  to  be  worked  as  many  days  as  prac- 
ticable, with  due  regard  to  the  general  market  conditions,  and  to  give  orders  for  shioment  which 
will  enable  the  Seller  to  work  its  collieries  as  many  days  in  each  year  as  other  collieries  work 
similarly  situated. 

The  Buyer  agrees  that  it  will  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  Its  own  mines,  or  any  persons,  firms  or 
companies  with  wtiich  it  has  contracts  to  buy  coal,  but  that  the  quantity  to  be  ordered  monthly 
shall  be  a  just  proportion  of  the  entire  quantity  of  coal  agreed  to  be  purchased  by  the  Buyer,  meas- 
ured by  the  colliery  capacity  of  the  respective  Sellers.  It  being  understood  that  so  far  as  practicable 
the  quantity  ordered  shall  not  be  less  than  a  just  proportion  of  all  the  Anthracite  coal  which  the 
requirements  of  the  market  may  from  time  to  time  demand.  The  colliery  capacitv  shall  bo  deter- 
mined as  of  the  First  of  January  in  each  year  by  the  parties  hereto,  and,  on  their  failure  to  agree, 
the  President  for  the  time  being  of  Girard  Trust  Company  shall  select  a  suitable  expert  for  this  pur- 
pose. Should  any  marked  change  take  place  affectinjf  the  productive  capacity  of  the  colliery,  either 
the  Buyer  or  the  Seller  may  call  for  a  new  determination  of  the  colliery  capacity  as  of  the  be^nning 
of  any  quarter  of  the  calendar  year. 

Second.  The  Buyer  agrees  to  pay  and  the  Seller  agrees  to  accept  the  following  prices  for  said  coal, 
when  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  standard  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  delivered  f.  o.  b.  railroad 
cars  at  the  breaker: 

For  all  sizes  above  Pea  coal,  sixty-five  (66)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  free  on  board  prices  of 
said  sizes  received  at  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York,  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Edgewater,  com- 
puted as  hereinafter  proviaed. 

For  Pea  coal,  fifty  (50)  per  cent,  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  for  Pea  coal  at  said  tide  points 
at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  ($2.50)  per  ton  or  less,  and 
for  each  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  above  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents 
(y2.R>)  the  projvortion  paid  the  Belter  shall  be  increased  one  (1)  per  cent  until  the  p)ercentage  paid 
for  pea  coai  reaches  .sixty-five  (65)  per  cent. 

For  Buckwheat  coal  No.  1,  forty  (10)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  said  tide  points 
at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  Two  Dollars  ($2.00)  per  ton  or  less,  and  for  each  advance 
of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  the  proportionate  price  paid  the  Seller  shall  be 
increased  two  (2)  per  cent,  until  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  reaches  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  ($2.50), 
after  which  the  prt)portionate  price  paid  the  Seller  shall  advance  one  (1)  per  cent  for  each  ten  {\0) 
cents  advance  in  the  f .  o.  b.  price  above  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  ($2.50) ,  as  in  the  case  of  Pea  coal 
above  mentioned.  Provideo  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  oblige  the  buyer  to  pay  for  Buck- 
wheat No.  1  coal  a  rate  higher  than  for  Pea  coal. 

For  all  sizes  smaller  than  Buckwheat  No.  1  the  Seller  shall  receive  Twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  breaker,  and  for  each  ten  (10)  cents'  increase  in  the  general  average  f.  o.  b. 
price  above  One  Dollar  and  Thirty  cents  ($1.80)  a  ton  at  tide,  the  price  shall  be  increased  five  cents 
per  ton;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  Buyer  shall  have  the  option  to  decline  to  take  these  smaller 
sizes  in  excess  of  the  proportion  taken  from  the  Buyer's  own  collieries  and  operations. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  if^at  any  time,  through  changes  of  sizes  of  mesh&sof  screens  or  of  conditions  of 
trade,  the  sizes  smaller  than  Buckwheat  No.  1,  as  dest-ribcd  herein,  shall  be  marketable  at  tide  at  the 
same  price  as  Buckwheat  No.  1,  the  scale  of  prices  on  a  b&s'iH  of  forty  (10)  per  cent,  when  the  general 
average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  tide  is  Two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  ton  or  less,  shall  be  substituted  for  the  flat  price 
at  mines  herein  provided  for  during  the  continuance  of  such  conditions. 

And  it  is  al8<j  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Seller  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  and  dispK>seof  on  its 
own  account  and  at  such  prices  as  it  shall  see  fit  the  excess  of  the  sizes  of  coal  smaller  than  Buck- 
wheat No.  1  when  and  as  often  as  the  Buyer  refuses  to  purchase  said  excess  of  smaller  sizes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  option  hereinbefore  contained. 

Third.  The  general  average  f.  o.  b.  prices  herein  referred  to  shall  be  determined  by  a  disinterested 
expert  accountant  satisfactorv  to  both  parties,  to  whom  the  Buyer  shall  furnish,  not  later  than  the  8th 
of  each  month,  a  statement  o!  the  quantity  of  each  size  pold  during  the  prec^eding  month,  and  the 
amount  realized  therefor  by  the  Buyer  at  tide  on  all  sales  of  each  size  of  coal  from  the 
region,  and  the  accountant  each  month  shall  make  a  true  average  price  for  each  size  sold  at  tide  of 
alithc  coal  from  the  same  region,  and  the  average  prices  thus  obtained  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
accountant  to  the  Buyer  and  Seller,  by  whom  they  shall  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Arbitration  Board,  in  the  settlement  between  Buyer  and  Seller.  All  statistics  given  such  account- 
ant shall  be  treated  by  him  confidentially,  and  the  resulting  averages  only  shall  be  given  by  him  to 
Buyer  and  Seller. 

It  Is  understood  that  when  the  words  f.  o.  b.  price  occur  herein  the  actual  f.  o.  b.  price  received  is 
meant,  without  any  deduction  for  commissions,  demurrage  or  any  other  charges. 

Fourth,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Seller  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  at 
retail,  on  its  own  account,  coal  for  use  and  consumption  of  its  employees  and  others  in  the  immediate 
neighborhoofl  of  Seller's  colliery,  provided  that  the  coal  so  sold  and  disposed  of  shall  not  in  any  event 
be  loaded  into  railroad  cars,  but  shall  be  hauled  from  the  Seller's  colliery  breaker  by  wagon. 

Fifth.  Payments  shall  be  made  monthly  in  cash.  A  partial  payment  of  at  least  one  dollar  ($1.00) 
per  ton  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  twelfth  (12th)  of  each  month,  and  the  balance  on  or  before  the 
twentieth  (20th).  for  all  coal  delivered  by  the  Seller  under  this  contract  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar month.  Provided,  that  if  default  snail  be  made  by  the  Buyer  in  any  piajTnent  aforesaid,  the 
Seller  may.  it  its  option,  declare  this  contract  forfeited  by  giving  notice  of  such  default  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  (5)  days,  and  of  its  intention  to  terminate  thLs  contract,  unless  payment  shall  be  made 
in  the  meantime;  but  incase  of  a  like  default  of  payment  in  the  next  succeeding  month  this  eontract 
may  be  peremptorily  terminated  by  the  Seller  without  such  notice. 

Sixth.  All  coal  shipped  under  this  contract  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  under  the  direction  of 
a  Chief  Inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  Buver.  whf)se  duty  it  shall  in'  to  see  that  the  s^d  coal,  as 
well  as  all  other  coal  coming  under  his  jurisdiction,  conforms  to  the  following  standard,  viz.: 

Firitt.  The  coal  shall  be  piactically  free  from  dirt  as  it  leaves  the  lip  screen  before  entering  the  car. 

Sf'cond.  The  coal  shall  De  well  sized  and  made  through  and  over  the  following  square  screen 
meshes,  or  their  equivalent,  viz.: 

Broken  through  a  mesh  4''  square  and  over  a  mesh  2}"  square. 

Egg  through  a  mesh  2}"  square  and  over  a  mesh  2"  square. 

Stove  through  a  mesh  2"  square  and  over  a  mesh  Ij'  square. 

Chestnut  through  a  mesh  If"  square  and  over  a  mesh  |"  square. 

Pea  through  a  mesh  |''  square  and  over  a  mesh  ft''  square. 
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Buckwheat  No.  1  through  a  mesh  i"  square  and  over  a  meeh  y*  square. 

Buckwheat  No.  2  or  Rice  through  a  mesh  i"  square  and  over  a  mesh  y  square. 

None  of  the  above  sizes  shall  contain  an  admixture  of  a  larger  si/.e  sufficiently  great  to  render  the 
coal  obiectionable.  nor  respectively  a  larger  proportion  of  any  smaller  sizes  than  Is  usually  pre-oent 
in  good  merchantable  coal;  and  it  is  specially  agreed  that  neither  Egg.  Stove  nor  Che.«iitnut  coal  shall 
contain  more  than  five  (5)  percent,  of  larger  siaos;  that  Chestnut  co»il  shall  not  contain  more  than 
ten  (10)  percent,  of  Pea  and  five  (5)  percent,  of  Buckwheat  No.  1:  nor  Pea  coal  more  than  fifteen 
f  15)  per  cent,  of  Buckwheat  No.  1  and  five  (5)  per  cent,  of  Rice;  nor  Buckwheat  No.  1,  more  than 
nfteen  (15)  per  cent,  of  Rice. 

J7kird.  The  sizes  above  mentioned  shall  in  no  case  contain  more  than  the  following  percentages  of 
refuse  (consisting  of  slate,  rock  and  fire-clay),  viz.: 

Broken,  one  (1)  per  cent.:  Egg,  two  (2)  per  cent.;  Stove,  four  (4)  per  cent.;  Chestnut,  an  average  of 
not  more  than  five  (5)  per  cent.,  and  at  no  time  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  seven  (7)  per  cent.;  Pea, 
ten  (10)  percent.;  Buckwheat,  fifteen  (15)  percent. 

Nor  more  than  the  following  percentages  of  bone  [containing  a  proportion  of  fixed  carbon  ranging 
between  forty  (40)  and  sixty-five  (65)  i>er  cent.],  viz.: 

Broken,  two  (2)  percent.;  Egg.  two  (2)  per  cent.;  Stove,  three  (3)  per  cent.;  Chestnut,  five  (6)  per 
cent.;  Pea  and  Buckwheat  coal  shall  not  contain  such  proportion  of  said  bone  as  to  reduce  the  pnce 
below  the  average  market  price  of  those  sizes. 

Seventh.  If  the  conditions  of  the  trade  shall  at  any  time  or  times  require  a  higher  standard  of 
preparation  than  aa  aforesaid,  the  Seller  shall  prepare  the  coal  so  as  to  conform  to  such  higher  stand- 
ard; provided,  however,  that  the  Seller  shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  increased  expense  involved; 
and,  If  the  parties  hereto  shall  not  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  such  reimbursement,  the  question  shall 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  board  as  hereinafter  provided.  All  coal  shall  be  inspected  at  the 
breaker. 

Eighth.  When  the  Inspector  is  making  a  test  for  impurities  in  the  coal,  he  shall,  whenever  possi- 
ble, take  the  sample  from  the  coal  as  it  flows  from  the  cnute  into  the  car.  If  at  any  time  the  first  test 
]aun.satisfactory  to  either  party  the  inspector  shall  make  two  other  tests  of  the  coal  in  question,  and 
the  average  of  the  three  tests  on  one  car  shall  be  final.  If  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to  test  a  car 
after  it  leaves  the  chute,  a  sample  shall  be  obtained  by  taking  eoual  quantitien  of  coal  from  the  mid- 
dle and  each  side  and  each  end  of  the  car  in  order  to  ascertain  tne  average  quality  of  the  coal  tested 
in  that  car.  In  case  the  inspector  shall  condemn  coal  which  is  believed  by  tne  Seller  to  be  up  to  the 
standard,  the  Seller  shall  in  that  case  make  complaint  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Buyer, 
and,  if  it  is  found  by  him  to  be  up  to  the  required  standard,  the  coal  shall  immediately  go  forward, 
and  the  instructions  to  the  inspector  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  remove  as  far  as  prai'ticable  cause  for 
similar  complaints  thereafter  by  the  Seller.  The  cost  of  all  inspections  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  parties  hereto,  except  that  the  Chief  Inspector  .^ihall  be  paid  by  the  Buyer. 

Ninth.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Seller  will  ship  to  the  Buyer  all  the  coal  mined  and 
prepared  at  the  said  colliery  or  collieries  (with  the  exception  of  coal  required  in  the  Seller's  mining 
operations  and  the  coal  retailed  at  the  breaker  as  hereinbefore  pn)vided),  prepared  according  to  the 
standard  hereinbefore  recited,  and,  in  case  any  coal  is  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  inspectt)r  on 
account  of  its  preparation,  the  Seller  will  re-prepare  the  same  until  it  conforms  to  the  required 
standard. 

Tenth.  A  ton  of  coal  under  this  contract  shall  consist  of  twenty- two  hundred  and  forty  (2,240) 
pounds,  and  all  coal  shipped  by  the  Seller  under  this  contract  shall  be  weighed  either  upon  scales  at 
mines,  tested  and  approved  by  the  Buyer  and  by  the  weigh-masters  approved  bv  the  Buyer,  or  upon 
the  weigh-scales  of  tne  Railway  over  which  it  passes  on  its  way  to  market,  and  the  amount  of  coal  in 
each  car  shall  be  determined  by  the  certificate  of  the  weigh-master  at  said  scales.  An  allowance  for 
waste  shall  l>e  made  of  such  amount  as  is  currently  allowed  by  the  Railroad  Company  transporting 
the  coal,  but  not  exceeding  one  (1)  per  cent. 

Eleventh.  The  Seller  will  consign  and  manifest  said  coal  to  such  points  and  parties  as  the  Buyer 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  will  furnish  and  send  to  the  Buyer  and  to  the  consignees  named 
by  the  Buyer,  and  to  such  other  parties  as  the  Buyer  may  direct,  such  copies  of  manifest  and  such 
notice  relating  to  coal  shipped  as  the  Buyer  may  direct;  and  the  Seller  will  generally  do  and  perform 
all  acts  usually  and  properly  attendant  on  and  connected  with  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal  from 
the  said  colliery. 

Twelfth.  If,  by  reason  of  any  strikes  among  the  emploj^ees  of  either  party,  or  by  reason  of  injury 
to  the  works,  buildings,  fixtures,  railroad,  terminal  facilities  or  other  prop)erty  of  the  Railway  (;om- 
panv  or  Companies  by  which  the  coal  is  tran.sported  to  market,  or  of  either  party  hereto,  or  of  una- 
Toiaable  delays  or  obstructions  in  the  mining  or  tiaihsportation  of  the  said  coal,  either  party  shall  be 
unable  to  respectively  furnish  or  take  the  coal  as  herein  agreed,  such  party  shall  not  be  liable  for 
non-fulfillment  of  this  agreement  during  the  period  of  such  disability;  provided  every  reasonable 
effort  be  made  to  resume  operations  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

Thirteenth.  The  percentage  of  the  various  sizes  of  coal  to  be  delivered  under  this  contract  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  average  producc^l  at  the  several  colleries  operated  by  the  Buyer  in  the  same 
r^on. 

Fourteenth.  In  the  event  of  any  disagreement  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  ordered,  or  the  actual  price 
of  coal  at  tide,  or  any  other  question  to  be  decided  under  the  terms  hereof  by  arbitration,  it  shail  be 
determined  by  a  Board  to  be  known  as  Permanent  Board  of  Arbitration,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
persons;  one  person  selected  by  the  Seller— viz., 

;  the  President  of  the  Buyer  company  to  be  the  second  person;  and 
the  President  for  the  time  being  of  Girard  Trust  (Company  to  be  the  third  person. 

The  name  of  the  person  to  represent  the  Seller  shall  be  inserted  in  this  agreement,  or,  if  not  named 
before  its  execution,  shall  be  endorsed  in  writing  on  this  Agreement,  and  when  and  as  often,  by 
reason  of  death,  resignation  or  vacancy,  or  for  any  cau.se,  another  per>on  shall  be  Hclecled,  the  name 
of  such  person  shall  likewise  be  endorsed  hereon,  which  endorsement  shall  have  the  like  effect  as  if 
the  name  had  been  originally  inserted  in  this  agreement.  The  Arbitration  Board  to  have  full  power 
over  costs  of  reference,  and  to  decide  by  whom  they  shall  be  paid. 

Fifteenth.  If  by  reason  of  changes  in  trade  or  colliery  conditions  the  Seller  is  unable  to  operate 
its  mines  without  financial  loss  on  the  ba.sis  of  this  contract,  and  the  Buyer  dc<'lines  to  modify  this 
agreement,  the  Seller  may  submit  the  quastions  involved  to  the  said  Board  of  Arbitration,  and,  if  the 
Board  decides  that  the  Seller  cannot  operate  its  mines  without  loss  on  the  ba.<<is  of  this  contract,  and 
if  the  Buyer  and  Seller  cannot  agree  on  a  modification  of  this  contract,  then  this  contract  shall  cease 
and  determine. 

Sixteenth.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  (anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) that  If  at  anv  iime  or  times  the  average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  tide  for  sizes  of  coal  larger  than  Pea 
coal  shall  be  less  than  Three  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  ($3.50)  per  ton,  then  the  Seller  may  at  its  option 
temporarily  suspend  mining  and  cease  all  aeliveries  hereunder  until  the  said  average  price  shall 
reach  Three  Dollars  and  Flifty  cents  ($3.50)  per  ton;  provided,  however,  that  two  weeks'  notice  of 
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intention  to  stop  deliveries  flhall  in  Ruehea.se  be  given  by  the  Seller  to  the  Buyer;  and,  if  any  question 
arises  an  to  price  being  less  than  ^.50,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  permanent  Arbitration  Board. 

Seventeenth.  This  agreement  shall  inure  to  the  benettt  of  and  be  binding  upon  the  executors, 
administrators,  successors  and  assigns  of  the  parties  hereto  respectively. 

In  witness  whekkop,  the  parties  liave  caused  their  respective  corporate  seals,  duly  attested,  to  be 
hereunto  aflixed  the  day  and  year  tiret  above  written. 

Signed,  Scaled  and  Delivertxi  in  the  Presence  of 

Bv 


PretidenL 
Attest: 


Secretary. 
By 


PresidniL 
Attest: 


SecreUtry. 


New  York  City,  February  18,  1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  FEEDEBIGK  E.  SAWABD, 

Editor  The  Coal  Trade  Journal, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.^nrsaant  to  the  motion  for  recess, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Frederick  £.  Saward  was  sworn  as 
a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  us  yonr  full  name  and  yonr  address, 
and  also  state  your  position? — A.  My  name  is  Irederick  E.  Saward;  my  address. 
No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  and  my  position  is  that  of  editor  of  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work  and  been  familiar 
with  the  coal  trade  of  New  YorkV— A.  1  have  been  publishing  the  paper  for  31  years. 

Q*.  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  what  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  is  in  New  York? — A.  1  should  think  that  the  grearer  city 
of  New  York  uses  about  7.000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  in  a  year.  The  coal  is 
brought  to  tide-water  docks  on  the  Jersey  side  by  the  different  railroad  companies 
coining  from  the  coal  regions.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  goes  to  Perth  Amboy; 
the  Lehigh  Valley  to  South  Amboy:  th^;  Reading  to  Port  Reading:  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral down  to  Port  Johnston,  Elizabethport;  the  Delaware  and  La<;ka wanna  to  Hobo- 
ken:  Delawnre  and  Hudson  and  Erie  to  Weehawken.  Those  lines  comprise  the 
carriers.  The  individuals  that  you  have  lined  out  in  black  there  [referring  to  a 
map]  ship  their  coal  over  those  several  lines  accordingly  as  they  are  situated  most 
favorably  in  those  regions  that  are  marked  out  i  referring  to  the  map  J.    The  lines 

fo  to  those  several  shipping  points.  The  Lehigh  coal  naturally  flows  down  to 
•erth  Amboy  and  to  Port  Johnston.  The  product  of  the  Schuylkill  district  runs 
to  Port  Reading.  The  northern  district  pulls  into  Weehawken,  Hoboken,  and 
during  the  summer  season  to  Newburgh. 

Q.  Who  are  the  largest  producers  of  anthracite  coal  for  this  market? — A.  I  think 
the  Reading  puts  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  coal,  of  the  harder  coal;  the  two 
Del  a  wares,  the  Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  what  we  call  free- burn- 
ing coal. 

Q.  How  is  this  coal  marketed,  by  the  independent  operators  op  by  the  rail- 
roads?—A.  By  both.  The  railroad  companies  have  their  wholesale  agents  here  in 
town,  and  some  of  the  individual  operators  sell  their  coal  to  what  are  known  as 
commission  houses  in  the  trade  for  sale  again. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  buy  coal  of  the  independent  operators  and  ship  it  and  sell  it 
themselves? — A.  In  a  large  degree:  the  coal  that  is  called  independent  is  now  sold 
to  the  several  railroad  companies  at  the  collieries. 

Q.  There  are  independent  operators  who  do  not  sell  to  the  railroads? — A.  There 
are  a  few;  yes. 

Q.  Who  are  some  of  them?— A.  John  C.  Haddock  is  one  of  the  largest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  On  what  line  does  he  ship?— He  ships  over  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western. 

Q.  Is  he  given  cars  freely  to  send  as  great  production  to  tide  water  as  he  desires 
to  send?— A.  Perhaps  that  would  be  better  answered  by  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  of  any  complaints  among  independent 
operators  of  failure  to  get  plenty  of  cars  for  shipment,  or  anything  of  that  nature?— 
A.  No;  I  guess  not.    Practically,  in  the  coal  trade  there  is  aJways  a  season,  both 
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in  hard  and  soft  coal,  when  there  is  complaint  that  cars  can  not  be  had  in  snfficient 
number,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  bnt  that  is  soon  over:  that  occurs  usually  in 
the  iail  of  the  year.  Soft  coal  people  ship  to  the  lakes  and  to  the  seaboard:  an- 
thracite people  ship  to  the  West,  an&  all  that  sort  of  thing;  so  they  can  not  get 
cars  enongh.    That  is  not  a  subject  of  general  complaint  in  ordinary  times. 

Q.  Would  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  used  in'New  York,  or 
shipped  to  New  York,  comes  from  independent  operators? — A.  No;  I  could  not 
answer  that  question  ofifhand. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  small  proportion? — A.  Oh,  yes:  naturally,  it  is  a  very  small 
proportion.  The  independent  operators,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  possibly  repre- 
sent one-fifth  of  the  production,  of  which  part  is  sold  directly  by  them  to  the  com- 
panies.   That  leaves  a  very  small  proportion  that  is  independent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Can  you  tell  what  the  economic  or  business  reason  is  for 
these  railroads  going  into  the  coal  business?  In  other  words,  why  is  not  coal  pro- 
duced by  independent  operators,  the  same  as  wheat  is  grown  or  lumber  manufac- 
tured, or  any  other  of  the  great  products  or  great  items  of  railroad  transportation 
produced?— A.  Well,  ;i  reply  to  that  question — that  takes  you  back  to  ancient  his- 
tory, the  history  of  the  industry. 

Q.  Can  you  give  that  in  a  short  way,  if  there  is  any  salient  reason  for  it?— A.  I 
should  say  that  in  the  last  thirty  years,  or  nearly,  it  has  not  been  practicable  for 
many  individuals  to  go  into  the  coal  business  as  prodncers  of  coal.  In  those  early 
days,  when  the  mines  were  little  bits  of  what  we  call  rat  holes— little  bits  of  prop- 
erties that  produced  perhaps  100  to  150  tons  of  coal  a  day —individuals  were  in  busi- 
ness, a  great  many  of  them  men  of  small  capital.  The  business  did  not  require 
very  much  capital.  They  soon  played  out,  and,  in  order  to  furnish  transportation 
to  the  railroad  companies  that  were  built  into  the  districts,  the  railway  companies 
themselves,  or  their  friends,  or  mining  companies,  went  into  the  securing  of  these 
properties  round  about,  which  you  see  there  [pointing  to  map],  in  order  to  have 
traffic  forever  for  the  railroads  that  were  built  to  carry  on  the  bnsiness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  most  of  these  anthracite  coal  lands  now  already 
owned  by  the  different  coal  roads  or  the  subsidiary  companies?— A.  Yes;  very 
largely  indeed. 

Q.  They  virtually  control  the  situation,  do  they? — A.  They  virtually  control  the 
situation:  to  put  it  that  way,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  railroads  in  the  soft-coal  fields  control  the  bitu- 
minous production  and  output  te  such  a  degree  as  the  anthracite  production  is 
controlled  by  the  sorcalied  coalers? — A.  Yes;  I  should  think  even  more  so. 

Q.  The  soft  coal  coming  to  New  York  over  tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for 
instance,  is  that  coming  in  as  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  of  the 
Independent  operators?— A.  Of  the  independent  operators.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  does  not  operate  any  collieries  at  all. 

Cj.  Well,  Boft  coal  would  come  in  over  other  railroads  to  New  York,  woald  it 
not?— A.  Soft  coal  is  coming  to  tide  water  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  and  Norfolk  and  Western  and  producers  mainly  in  the  soft-coal 
districts  pool  their  issues;  then  they  come  to  market,  and  the  coal  is  sold  by  one 
concern  in  town. 

Q.  Then  the  coal  comes  in,  not  as  the  property  of  the  railroads,  but  of  the  pro- 
ducers?— A.  Of  the  independent  producers,  not  of  the  railroads:  they  have  but 
one  general  agency.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  has  one:  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
has  one. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  figures  for  the  transportation  of  coal— hard  and 
soft— in  mills  per  ton  per  mile? — A.  No;  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  those 
facts  in  the  coal  trade  in  our  paper  any  more.  That  is  a  thing  that  has  gone  by. 
We  used  to  have  at  one  time  what  you  might  call  schedule  rates  of  transporta- 
tion of  hard  coal;  but.  as  has  l)een  said,  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  the  propertvof  the 
railroads.  They  mal^e  the  division  as  the>  see  fit.  The  coal  of  the  individual  opera- 
tors which  is  still  brought  to  tide  water  is  carried  on  the  basis  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  tide- water  price,  so  that  the  individual  operator  is  just  as  anxious  to  get  a 
high  price  for  his  coal  as  one  can  be.  The  proposition  that  they  made  last  year, 
when  thev  had  that  independent  road  under  way,  that  they  were  going  to  be  friends 
of  the  public  and  sell  the  coal  for  $2.50,  was  simply  to  get  a  right  of  way,  that  is  all. 
They  are  interested  in  getting  a  high  price  for  coal.  Forty  per  cent  of  $4  is  |1.60: 
that  leaves  them  $2.40  for  the  coal  at  the  mines.  Forty  per  cent  of  $ii  is  $1.20;  they 
get  $1.80  on  that  basis. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  rate  for  carrying  hard  coal  to  tide  water  is 
something  like  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that  the  charge  for  carrying  soft  coal 
is  2^  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Now,  you  should  be  familiar  with  that  subject.  Can 
you  say  whether  there  is  any  such  difference  as  that  between  the  charges?— A.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  cents,  the  average  for  160  miles,  is  10  mills— a  cent  a  ton  a  mile, 
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isn't  it?  That  is  a  matiiematical  calcnlation  easy  to  be  proyen.  The  soft  coal  that 
is  bronght  to  tide  water  is  carried  for  less  money;  bat  they  are  two  different  items, 
and  they  do  not  enter  into  competition  at  ail. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  they  do  not  enter  into  competition  at  all? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  trae  that  in  the  past,  when  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  been 
pnt  np  to  a  pretty  high  rate,  that  soft  coal  has  been  induced  to  come  in  for  that 
market?— A.  For  what  purpose? 

Q.  Well,  for  general  purposes.— A.  It  is  not  used  for  general  purposes.  You  do 
not  bum  soft  coal  in  your  house.  Some  of  the  minor  grades  of  anthracite  coal 
have  latterly  been  pushed  as  steam  coals.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  those  were 
all  thrown  on  the  dirt  bank,  as  they  call  it.  Now  we  are  going  through  the  prob- 
lem of  reclaiming  the  dirt  bank,  or  shipping  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  product  of 
the  mine  to  market,  without  sending  any  to  the  dirt  bank.  Those  junior  sizes 
are  brought  into  the  market  and  sold  for  a  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  They  compete  with  the  soft  coal,  do  they  not?— A.  They 
generally  sell  for  less  money.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  competition  in  that 
when  soft  coal  is  worth  §3.50  and  they  sell  that  for  $3. 

Q.  Was  it  not  proposed  to  use  soft  coal  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  manufactur- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  strike?- A.  Soft  coal  was  used;  soft  coal  is  used  in  this  town; 
soft  coal  is  used  here  constantly;  a  large  amount  of  soft  coal  is  used  here.  Soft 
coal  can  be  burned  here  or  anywhere  else  without  making  a  smoke  nuisance  of  it. 
The  health  code  does  not  say  anything  about  the  nonuse  of  soft  coal;  it  is  only 
that  it  shall  not  be  used  so  as  to  make  it  a  nuisance  to  anyone.  That  is  all  that 
the  section  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  soft  coal  is:  that  it  must  not  be  used  to 
make  a  nuisance.  Soft  coal  can  be  burned.  Soft  coal  is  burned  all  over  the 
United  States,  you  might  say,  without  being  a  nuisance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  output  of  the  anthracite 
mines  is  now  used  for  steam  purpos  s?— A.  Perhaps  2o  per  cent. 

Q.  Would  it  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent?— A.  No.  I  don't  think  it  would.  We 
used  to  take  about  40  per  cent,  imt  in  the  changes  of  the  trade  we  are  gradually 
making  domestic  coal  of  pea  coal  that  used  to  go  into  these  small  sizes  and  be 
thrown  away  or  used  for  steam  at  the  mines.    Trade  is  changing  continuously. 

Q.  Well,  if  soft  coal  is  used  generally  for  steaming  purposes,  and  some  of  these 
junior  sizes  of  hard  coal  are  soTd  to  a  man  who  uses  it  to  make  steam  with,  does 
it  not  come  into  competition  with  the  soft  coal? — A.  I  do  not  consider  that  they 
come  into  competition  at  ail.  I  think  they  both  have  their  use  and  value.  I  do 
not  put  them  parallel,  coming  into  competition  with  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  connection  between  the  prices  at  which  the  two 
kinds  of  coal  are  sold?— A.  The  prices  are  regulated  by  the  demand.  That  is  all 
that  you  can  say.  Last  fall  the  junior  coals  were  in  very,  very  short  supply, 
owing  to  the  strike.  The  strike  lasted  6  weeks;  our  stock  of  small  coal  was 
eaten  up. 

Q.  Did  not  that  circumstance  increase  the  consumption  and,  naturally,  the 
price  of  soft  coal? — A.  It  made  a  demand  for  soft  coal,  and  in  some  instances  the' 
price  was  advanced. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  price  of  the  domestic  sizes  of  this  hard  coal  at  tide 
water;  do  you  know?— A.  About  $1.25  wholesale. 

Q.  And  the  roads  get  40  per  cent  of  that  amount  for  the  haul? — A.  The  railroad 
gete  40  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  means  delivered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  terminal  charges  are  there  to  get  it  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn? — 
A.  The  terminal  charges  are  covered  by  the  rate  of  freight,  as  it  is  called,  for  the 
boatmen,  whose  boats  go  to  the  Jersey  side  and  bring  tne  coal  over  to  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  that  charge  be  a  ton? — A.  About  20  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  You  say  the  present  price  is  about  $4.25?— A.  About  $4.25 
wholesale;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  averaged  last  year  approximately— is  it  higher  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago?— A.  No.  I  think  not.  I  think  I  could  make  the  statement 
that  practically  the  average  to-day  is  about  the  average  of  last  year. 

CJ.  Is  it  higher  now  than  it  was  a  month  or  two  montitis  ago?— A.  No;  two 
months  ago  there  were  some  spot  cargoes  of  coal  selling  for  $5.50. 

Q.  Is  it  higher  now  than  it  was  -say,  five  years  ago — ^in  1895  or  1896?— A.  Yes;  I 
reckon  it  is,  and  it  will  be  higher. 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  changes  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  price  of  this  coal 
at  tide  water?— Yes;  prices  have  changed  very  much,  indeed,  even  within  a  year— 
in  a  year  8  time,  that  is;  not  within  the  past  year,  but  within  twelve  months*  time, 
you  know. 
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Q.  How  wide  has  the  flnctnation  been?— A.  Fifty  cents  at  least,  possibly  75 
cents. 

Q.  Not  more  than  75— there  has  been  75? — A.  I  think  so;  say  from  the  spring 
prices  to  the  winter  prices. 

Q.  That  change  in  the  price  has  been  on  account  of  seasons  particularly? — A. 
On  account  of  the  seasons.    They  all  sell  at  low  price  in  the  summer. 

Q.  How  low  a  price  have  you  ever  known  at  tide  water  for  coal? — A.  Two  dol- 
lars to  $2.25. 

Q.  Ton  have  known  it  as  low  as  $2  and  $2.25,  as  against  $4.25  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  do  you  give  the  commission  for  that  radical  change  in  price? — 
A.  To  reply  to  tiiat  question  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  date  of  the  auction 
sale  in  1876,  in  Hanover  Square,  when  they  sold  500,000  tons  of  coal.  The  price 
began  to  go  down,  and  the  people  had  the  coal  at  their  own  price.  Coal  was  sold 
within  half  an  hour  after  the  sale  was  over  at  $1.50  advance  by  the  people  who 
bought  it  there.  So  that  sale  is  no  criterion.  [In  1879  there  was  another  low 
range  of  saJes  at  auction.] 

O.  That  price,  then,  of  $2  was  an  extraordinary  price? — A.  You  asked  how  low 
ooal  was  sold.  Coal  has  sold  as  low  as  $3  a  ton  in  this  harbor,  but  a  comparison 
between  that  price  and  $4.25  would  hardly  be  fair. 

Q.  What  would  be -a  fair  comparison  between  the  price  now  and  that  of  twenty 
years  ago? — A.  I  think  they  sold  coal  for  $6  twenty  years  ago,  during  the  whole 
season. 

Q.  Six  dollars  at  tide  water?— A.  Yes. 

^.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  twenty-two  years  ago;  that  was  after  this  low 
period,  or  the  period  of  low  prices.— A.  That  was  the  period  of  low  prices,  due  to 
overproduction— throwing  too  much  coal  on  the  market. 

Q.  In  vour  opinion  the  low  prices  of  twenty-two  years  ago  were  occasioned  by 
overproduction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  was  the  average  price  of  the  coal  at  that  time 
compared  with  now,  leaving  out  this— this  auction  sale;  this  one  item? — A.  Well, 
I  venture  to  say  we  were  getting  from  $4  to  $5  a  ton. 

S.  About  the  same  as  now? — A.  Yes. 
.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  machines  in  mining  that  would 
lower  the  cost  of  mining  since  then?— A.  No;  on  the  contrary  the  expenses  are 
greater. 

S.  Do  they  use  any  coal  machinery  in  mining  in  anthracite  mines? — A.  No. 
.  The  price  of  powder  has  materially  declined  since  that  time,  has  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes;  we  thrashed  that  question  over  last  fall.    The  price  was  $2.75  some  20  odd 
years  ago.    Powder  can  be  had  now  for  $1.50  a  keg. 

Q.  Is  powder  an  important  item  in  anthracite  mining?— A.  No,  not  a  very  large 
item.  They  use  something  like  1,500,000  kegs  of  powder,  and  about  4,000,000 
pounds  of  djmamite;  they  get  out  about  60,000,000  tons.  We  are  working  coal  at 
greater  depths  to-day  than  15,  20,  or  any  other  number  of  years  back.  We  have 
more  water  to  pump;  we  have  thinner  seams. 

•  Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  the  low  prices  of  this  period  jrou  spoke  about, 
when  coal  was  sold  in  Hanover  Square,  were  due  to  overproduction.  Is  the  pro- 
duction regulated  now  so  that  there  is  no  overproduction?— A.  Do  not  think  there 
is  cmy  regulation  to-day  at  all.  Sometimes  I  wish  there  was.  It  would  keep  the 
trade  in  better  shape.  Trade  is  always  in  better  shape  when  the  production  is 
even  and  the  price  is  even  throughout  the  year.  If  that  could  ever  be  done,  if  we 
could  divide  the  tonnage  into  12  monthly  proportions,  we  should  have  trade 
in  very  much  better  shape.  We  are  producing  to  day  at  the  rate  of  something 
over  60,000,000  tons  a  year.  Last  month  and  December  we  have  becE  running  at 
the  rate  of  5,000,000  or  5,250,000  tons  a  month.  Well,  the  market  won't  take 
60,000,000  tons  of  coal,  so  there  must  be  some  months  during  the  year  when  we 
must  reduce  that  production.  Now,  if  you  call  that  regulating  the  coal  trade, 
there  you  are;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  much  difference  there  is  between  the  price  of  coal  now  and 
the  price  in  the  recent  years  of  depression— 1893  to  1896  and  1897?— A.  I  think  the 
market  is  in  very  much  better  shai)e  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  but  I  think 
that  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  coal. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  price  went  down  to  anything  like  it  was  at  this 
period  you  spoke  about  when  the  auction  sale  occurred;  if  it  was  so  low  or  if  it 
remained  comparatively  steady  and  strong  during  those  years  of  depression.  —A. 
If  we  had  agjun  a  period  of  depression,  the  price  would  be  reduced,  I  have  no 
doubt.    In  1893,  1896,  and  1897,  it  was  pretty  slow  business  everywhere. 

Q.  How  much  fluctuation  is  there  in  the  total  consumption  of  coal  between 
those  years,  for  instance,  as  between  a  poor  year— 1893-94-95— and  a  good  year 
preceding  or  following?— A.  That  is,  in  the  consumption  of  coal  for  domestic 
purposes? 
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Q.  Yes.— A.  That  is  an  economic  question,  isn't  it— a  social  economic  question? 
It  is  very  interesting,  too.  I  have  looked  into  it  a  good  deal  myself.  I  should 
think  about  15  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  It  might  he  well  if  Mr.  Saward  wonld  say  what  the  total 
consumption  is  now,  approximately. — A.  We  are  working  to-day  at  the  rate  of 
60,000,0iK>  tons  a  year;  that  is.  of  anthracite  coal.    That  is  the  production. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  consumption?— A.  If  we  have  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  demand  ot  these  last  three  months,  it  is  all  going  to  be  burned  np 
There  is  no  stock  on  hand  anywhere  to-day.  In  addition  to  that  you  must  under- 
stand we  are  producing  about  180,000.000  tons  of  bituminous — just  about  three 
times  as  much. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  testified  that  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal,  in  your 
opinion,  at  least  was  not  affected  by  the  consumption  of  anthracite  coal. — A.  It  is 
not.  One  does  not  affect  the  other,  practically.  I  only  gave  you  that  fact  so  that 
these  gentlemen  might  not  think  that  anthracite  coal  is  '*  the  only  thing.'*  We 
get  something  else  bt  sides  anthracite  in  the  United  States.  We  have  240,000,000 
tons  of  coal  this  year,  which  beats  Great  Britain  by  about  15,000,000  tons.  We 
have  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  to-day  in  coal  production,  as  we  have  in 
almost  ever\  thing  else. 

Q.  Do  we  export  any  of  this  anthracite  coal? — A.  Our  best  outside  customer  is 
Canada,  which  takes  about  1.500,000  tons. 

Q.  I  was  referring  to  the  European  trade. — A.  Across  the  water?  No;  we  do 
not  send  any  anthracite  to  Europe. 

Q.  Do  we  have  any  export  trade  in  soft  coal? — A.  We  have.  We  are  increasing 
very  largely  in  soft  coal.  You  can  not  send  any  anthracite  abroad  till  you  send 
people  over  there  with  stoves,  and  show  them  how  to  burn  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  You  testified  the  price  now  at  tide  water  was  about  $4.25  a  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  price  practically  uniform  for  the  same  grade  of  coal  between  the  dif- 
ferent producers  or  people  who  have  it  to  sell? — A.  I  understand  it  is.  That  is  the 
price. 

Q.  And  the  price  is  the  same  with  all  of  them,  practically? — A.  For  that  grade 
of  coal.     There  might  be  some  discount— a  few  cents. 

Q.  How  is  that  price  fixed?— A.  A  man  comes  to  the  office  who  wants  to  buy  five 
cars  of  coal.  *'  What  is  the  price?"  he  asks.  The  price  is  given  him.  He  won't 
give  it.  He  then  goes  down  to  Tom  Jones  and  inquires,  •*  What  is  your  price?" 
Perhaps  he  is  told  $4.25.  He  then  goes  back  to  the  first  man,  if  he  feels  like  it. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  fixing  the  price. 

Q.  The  dealers  will  ask  the  same  ])rice,  it  seems?— A,  Cortainly  they  do,  because 
each  knows  that  his  coal  is  worth  the  same  money  as  the  other  man's. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  unison  of  action  there— any  agreement  between 
them? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  agreement  between  them.  They  understand 
the  value  of  their  product.  One  man  is  not  going  to  sell  his  for  less  than  the 
others,  because  ho  says  his  is  just  as  good  as  the  others'.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  cast-iron  agreement,  or  anything  of  thr.t  kind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tacit  understanding?— A.  You  will  have  to  ask  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  business  for  that  information.  If  they  have  any  under- 
standing, I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  so— that  there  is  any  tacit  understanding. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  connected  with  these  companies,  if  they  were  brought 
before  you,  might  answer  the  (juestion  yea  or  nay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  often  read  in  the  New  York  papers  that  there 
was  an  anthracite-coal  trust,  and  I  have  heard  people  testify  to  that  effect.  You 
should  be  an  expert  in  that  subject,  conducting  The  Goal  Trade  Journal,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  an  anthracite -coal  trust  or  anything  that 
I>artakes  of  the  character  of  a  coal  trust? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  not? — A.  Who  are  these  gentlemen  who  testify 
that  there  such  a  thing  as  a  coal  trust? 

Q,  Well,  an  independent  producer  is  the  gentleman  I  have  reference  to. — A, 
What  is  the  definition  of  the  word  trust? 

Q.  I  will  call  it  combination.  I  know  your  technical  point  there. — A.  No;  I 
do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  ([uestions  there  at  all.  I  only  want  to  use  that  means 
to  enlighten  you  as  well  as  some  of  the  others  who  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  coal  trust.  Now,  in  order  to  have  a  trust  or  agreement  there  must  be  parties  to 
the  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  number  of  the  coal-carrying 
roadH  are  owned  by  the  same  people? — A.  It  is  true  that  a  very  great  many  of  our 
rich  people  to  day  are  interested  as  shareholders  in  the  various  anthracite  coal-pro- 
ducing and  coal-carrving  companies. 

Q.  Are  not  the  same  men  directors  in  a  number  of  these  companies?— A.  To  a 
considerable  extent.  You  will  find  that  the  Yanderbilts  and  the  Rockefellers,  one 
and  another,  are  interested  in  these  various  companies. 
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Q.  Can  yon  state  which  of  the  companies  ap|)arently  have  the  same  men  as 
directors,  so  far  as  yonr  knowledge  goes? — A.  You  will  nave  to  get  Poor's  Manual 
and  work  up  those  details  from  that.     I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Erie,  and  the  Reading,  and 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  are  supposed  to  be  more  closely  united  than  the  other 
roads? — A.  There  is  where  yon  get  community  of  interest,  in  that  several  people 
are  in  those  various  enterprises;  yes.  If  that  is  what  you  call  a  trust,  combina- 
tion, there  you  are.  I  do  not  callit  so.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  known  this  trade 
about  4U  years,  and  I  have  been  running  the  paper  81  years,  and  I  have  seen  trusts 
or  combinations,  ond  thing  and  another  of  that  sort,  too  often.  I  do  not  call  this 
anything  like  a  trust  or  combination  that  we  have  to-day.  It  is  not  like  we  had — 
a  little  bit  of  ancient  history— in  1874.  Then  there  was  a  meeting;  an  agreement 
was  come  to  that  such  and  such  things  should  be  done,  and  if  other  things  were 
not  done  there  should  be  a  penalty.  That  agreement  went  to  pieces  of  its  own 
weight  in  1876. 

Q.  Was  there  not  another  attempt  in  1886  or  1887?— A.  It  ran  along  from  1886  to 
1888. 

Q.  Yes,  and  was  there  not  another  attempt  made  in  1898? — A.  No,  no;  1891  and 
1892. 

Q.  Under  the  leadership  of  what  road? — A.  Mr.  McLeod  tried  to  bring  about  a 
combination.  . 

Q.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  the  failure? — A.  Invading  the  territory  of  some 
of  the  other  railroad  magnates  when  he  crossed  the  Hudson  River. 

Q.  Will  you  give  in  somewhat  greater  detail  your  opinion  in  the  matter  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  that  attempt  to  consolidate  the  anthracite  coal  roads? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  received  the  financial  support  that  Mr.  McLeod  expected;  I 
think  that  was  the  primary  reason. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  sufficient  financial  support  at  that  time,  such  a  combina- 
tion might  reasonably  have  taken  place?— A.  jHiat  was  a  combination  that  ran  the 
price  of  coal  up  $1.75  a  ton  inside  of .')  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  relation  between  the  roads,  which  took  place  in  that  combi- 
nation; was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  purchase  or  a  lease?— A.  Those  were  leased  roads 
at  that  time. 

Q.  What  has  taken  place  recently  between  the  Reading  Railroad  and  the  New 
Jersey  Central?  Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  that  point?— A.  As  I  under- 
stand it  people  connected  with  the  Reading  Company  have  bought  sufficient 
shares  in  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  acquire  the  commanding  interest  there. 

Q.  Has  it  been  an  actual  purchase?  nave  they  bought  stock,  or  have  they 
actually  purchased  the  road?— A.  No;  bought  shares  of  stock. 

Q.  But  leading  virtually  to  the  purchase  of  the  road? — A.  The  transaction  might 
lead  in  that  way.  The  man  that  owns  the  stock  owns  the  road,  if  he  has  enough 
of  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  this  meet  the  situation— that  in  1S93  they  attempted 
to  combine  by  leasing,  and  in  1901  they  attempt  to  combine  by  purchase?— A.  Sev- 
eral of  these  people  have  increased  their  holdings  in  all  these  other  lines)  and  in 
that  way  secured  the  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Such  a  community  of  interest  between  these  railroads 
might  oe  a  very  good  reason  for  asking  the  same  price  for  coal,  might  it  not?— A. 
That  would  be.  There  will  be  no  higher  price  asked  for  coal.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  fallacy  for  these  gentlemen  to  attempt  to  get  any  more  money  for  coal 
than  the  prevailing  price. 

(i.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  present  price  is  high  enough?— A.  The  present 
price  is  a  fair  price.  The  present  price  is  a  profitable  price.  At  the  present  price 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  decreased  consumption  unless  they  strike  a  bad  year.  If 
the}'  are  so  unfortunate  three  or  four  years  hence  to  get  back  some  of  chose  bad 
years  like  1893  to  l^UO,  the  consumption  of  coal  will  be  decreased  from  natural 
causes;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  from  the  trade  standpoint  to  warrant 
any  advance  in  price,  and  there  are  very  good  trade  reasons  for  saying  the  price 
should  not  be  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Perhaps  economic  reasons  will  prevail,  but  if  this  com- 
munity of  interest  scheme  is  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  will  they  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  put  on  arbitrarily  the  very  last  penny  that  the  public  will  stand 
for  coal? — A.  Now,  I  think  I  have  answered  that  question  in  my  own  way.  '-The 
very  last  penny  that  the  public  will  stand ;"  you  put  it  in  that  way.  Now,  I  said,  for 
very  good  trade  reasons  they  should  not  increase  the  price  beyond  what  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  So  that  I  think  you  are  putting  it  in  one  wav;  and  I  put  it  in 
another.  I  would  say  no  to  that  question;  there  is  not  any  probability  of  such  a 
course. 

Q.  You  say  they  would  not  have  the  power?— A.  They  might  have  the  power, 
but  they  would  not  exercise  it. 

16a 33 
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(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  is  prodaced  by  the 
Keadi^ig  road,  can  you  say,  approximately?— A.  Of  last  year's  tonnage  it  was 
about  21  i>er  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  greater  or  less  than  its  proportion  of  the  tonnage  10  or  20  years  ago? — 
A.  O,  I  think  the  Reading  was  running  about  20  per  cent  even  in  those  days. 

Q.  Did  it  not  run  as  high  as  43  per  cent  on  paper  at  one  time?— A.  No;  42  per  cent 
when  they  had  that  Jersey  Central-Lehigh  Valley  lease,  was  it  not?  Not  the 
Reading  of  itself. 

O.  Has  not  the  allotment  to  the  Reading,  made  10  years  or  so  aeo,  been  at  least 
as  high  as  30  per  cent  or  33  -per  cent? — A.  No;  I  have  no  such  VecoTlection;  I  don't 
think  you  could  tind  confirmation  of  that  opinion  in  the  statistics. 

6.  Testimony  to  that  effect  was  offered  in  1892  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  RepresentativeB. — A.  That  allotment  must  have  included  the  Lehigh  Valley 
or  the  Jersey  Central.    That  is,  when  those  roads  were  leased,  yon  know. 

Q.  Was  there  then  any  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  coal  produced 
or  shipped  by  the  different  roads?— A.  There  has  been  very  little,  indeed,  in  the 
last  10  or  15  years. 

Q.  Have  not  some  new  roads  come  into  the  territory  within  the  last  10  years? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware,  Susqaehanna  and 
Schuylkill.    Those  are  two  new  roads. 

Q.  Would  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  come  in  there? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  Erie. 

Q.  The  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley?— A.  That  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company. 

Q.  Yes,  or  was  it  sold  at  the  time  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  sold  to 
the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  I  understood  so. 

Q,  And  is  operated  by  the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  Yes;  operated  by  the  Erie. 

Q.  You  say  the  relative  proportions  of  coal  shipped  by  these  roads  is  not  chang- 
ing much  at  the  present  time? — A.  It  has  not  changed  very  much  in  all  these 
years. 

Q.  Suppose  one  of  the  roads  were  to  ship  more  than  the  usual  or  customary 
percentage,  what  ^vould  happen?  Suppose,  in  other  words,  that  the  Reading 
roads  would  liegin  to  ship  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output? — A.  Thirty  per  cent, 
being  entitled  to  21  per  cent? 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  "being  entitled  to  21?"— A.  That  is  the  proportion  of 
the  tonnage:  that  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  anything  specific  by  **  being  entitled  to  21  x>er  cent?  " — A.  The 
coal  shipments  are  divided  up  into  percentages. 

Q.  Is  that  division  made  at  the  present  time? — ^A,  Their  proportion  is,  they  say, 
21  per  cent. 

Q.  Who  says  21  per  cent? — A.  Well.  I  sajr  that  is  the  way  it  figures  out.  If  ypu 
take  last  year's  production,  their  tonnage  is  21  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  Reading  Railroad  producing  up  to  its  maximum  capacity?  Could  it 
not  produce  much  more  coal  than  it  does  at  the  present  time? — A.  You  would 
have  to  ask  Mr.  Luther,  of  Pottsville,  that  question;  I  wouldn't  answer  it. 

Q.  Your  statement  is,  then,  that  this  proportion  of  tonnage  to  each  road  is  purely 
a  result  of  chance?— A.  Not  of  chance  at  all.  It  is  controlled  by  what  they  do  in 
each  year. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  bv  *'they?*'— A.  The  several  companies. 

Q.  They  come  together,  then,  and  agree  upon  allotments? — A.  No;  there  is  the 
production  last  year  of  47,000,000  tons;  out  of  that  the  Reading  gets  10,000,000  tons. 
That  works  out  something  like  21  per  cent,  and  the  others  work  up  to  their  several 
percentages. 

Q.  But  it  could  produce  more? — A.  It  could  produce  more;  it  has  the  colliery 
capacity. 

Q.  You  think  the  anthracite  properties  generally  could  produce  more  coal  than 
they  do?— A.  Yes;  they  con  Id  all  produce  more. 

Q.  Suppose  any  one  of  them  should  attempt  to  produce  more  than  the  allotted 
proportion  what  would  happen?  Would  there  be  any  safeguards  for  the  other 
roads?  Suppose,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  roads  should  attempt  to  double  its 
output  in  a  given  year?— A.  Don't  ask  such  foolish  questions  as  that.  Why  should 
they  attempt  to  double  the  tonnage;  they  can't  sell  more  than  so  much  coal? 

Q.  So  much  is  sold  as  a  total  in  a  year,  but  one  company  might  increase  its  pro- 
portion of  that  total,  might  it  not?— A.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  whether  a  given  com- 
pany has  the  capacity  for  doing  more? 

Q.  Certain  of  the  roads  have  come  into  the  field  in  the  last  ten  years  and  have 
built  up  a  trade  of  their  own,  have  they  not?  You  mentioned  the  Ontario  and 
Western.— A,  They  have  taken  care  of  the  increased  tonnage  that  has  been 
demanded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqeb.)  You  say  these  roads  could  produce  more  coal;  why  don*t 
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they  do  80?->A.  Because  they  can't  sell  at  a  profit.  Why,  it  is  like  that  chapter  in 
Henry  G^eorge's  Political  Economy  where  a  man  sells  100  things  for  one  price,  and 
if  he  increases  the  quantity  by  10,  the  increase  has  an  effect  not  only  on  that  10, 
but  on  all  the  rest.  I  have  noticed  it  many  times  in  the  last  number  of  years  when 
they  produced  too  much  coal. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  It  would  look  as  if  there  was  an  agreement,  then,  if 
some  of  them  did  not  produce  up  to  something  like  their  maximum  producing 
capacity,  to  keep  the  production  down?— A.  I  gave  you  information  on  that  point. 
I  said  that  during  this  month  and  last  we  have  run  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  tons  a 
year,  and  when  it  comes  summer  time  we  will  have  to  reduce.  We  can  not  sell 
60,000,000  tons  at  any  price  in  this  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  do  you  mean  by  ** their  tonnage,"  referring  to  the 
Reading  company? — A.  Their  prox>ortion  or  percentage  that  has  been  divided  in 
the  course  of  years,  20^,  20^,  21^,  20^,  or  what  it  averages  for  5  years. 

Q.  Does  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  participate  in  a  proportionate  arrangement 
of  that  kind?— A.  Never. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  answer  why  it  does  not?— A.  Simply  because  it  has  been  a 
free  lance. 

Free  lance  against  what? — A.  Against  the  rest  of  them. 
Has  their  proportion  remained  fairly  constant?— A.  I  think  so. 
About  what  figure?— A.  About  10  per  cent:  9, 10,  lOi,  11. 
Is  it  not  true  that  at  various  times  when  the  companies  did  agree  formally 
upon  prices,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  refused  to  accede  to  such  an  agree- 
ment?— A.  I  think  you  will  find  they  have  always  refused. 

Q.  Always  stayed  outside  of  any  agreement?  The  agreement,  then,  between 
roaos  as  to  such  allotments  and  of  prices  which  were  formerly  made  does  not 
exist? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  agreement  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  But  there  was  one  formerly,  say  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  we  have  had  several 
in  the  last  80  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal— an 
unusual  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  in  the  last  5  months — 4  or  5  months?— A. 
Eliminating  that  period  of  the  strike  and  shortly  after  it,  No. 

Q.  Are  prices  about  where  they  were  last  winter  at  this  same  period  of  time? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  labor  in  the 
antnracite  mines?— A.  At  the  present  time,  since  the  resumption  of  work  after 
the  strike,  labor  has  been  better  employed  at  the  anthracite  mines  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  20  years.  There  has  been  more  constant  labor,  the  wages 
received  have  been  better,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  continuance  of  such  good  con- 
ditions during  the  present  year,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  little  less  demand 
duringthe  summer  months  of  July  and  August,  as  usual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal 
at  the  mine  mouth  in  different  parts  of  that  territory? — A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have 
seen  so  many  statements  in  the  last  30  years  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  Are  not  some  of  those  figures  published  in  the  companies'  reports? — A.  I 
think  there  are  figures  published  in  these  reports;  but  if  so,  you  can  divide  the 
amount  of  dollars  of  the  cost  by  the  number  of  tons  produced  and  thus  get  a  cer- 
tain figure  as  to  the  cost  per  ton. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  suppose  they  are  reliable?— A.  I  think  all  such  reports 
are  misleading,  whether  a  man  makes  his  price  $1.10  or  $1.64,  or  any  other  price. 
It  is  so  because  I  do  not  think  that  they  charge  up  against  the  mining  cost  all  the 
items  that  should  go  to  it. 

<3.  You  mean,  in  other  words,  that  certain  items  which  are  charged  against  the 
mining  cost  really  belong  to  the  railroading  cost,  or  vice  versa? — A.  No;  I  think 
it  would  be  directly  the  other  way,  that  certain  items  have  gone  into  the  improve- 
ment accounts  that  ought  to  go  to  the  actual  cost  account. 

Q.  Will  you  specify,  not  by  name  or  piirticular  company,  but  by  naming  the 
item  for  the  sai^e  of  the  record?— A.  In  some  of  these  statements  when  you  find 
I>eople  inclined  to  talk  about  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  years,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on,  they  make  the  cost  all  the  way  from  $1 .  10  to  $1. 64.  I  have  seen  other  people 
make  it  from  $2.10  to  $2.46.  One  might  be  a  first  rate  year  and  the  other  a  1  ad 
vear;  one  man  would  charge  up  one  thing  to  an  account  and  another  man  nothing 
to  this  account. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  roughly  of  the  cost  of  coal  is  due  to  labor  at 
the  mine  mouth— a  mere  approximate  figure?— A.  A  ton  of  coal  in  a  car  under- 
neath the  breaker  ready  to  be  shipped  to  market,  what  proportion  labor  is  getting 
out  of  that  price,  whatever  it  may  be? 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  producing  goes  to  wages? — A.  Eighty-five 
per  cent. 

Q.  And  what  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  has  taken  place  since  the  strike  last 
year? — A.  Increase  in  price? 

Q.  The  price  of  coal  is  higher  at  the  present  time  than  a  year  ago. — A.  Higher 
than  it  was  before  the  strike? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  September  was  a  low  time.  We  had  gone  through  July  and 
August,  and  the  strike  was  started  on  the  17  th  of  September;  we  were  at  a  low  ebb 
of  prices.    Then  we  had  a  strike  and  the  strike  put  up  the  prices. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  Two  dollars.  Coal  sold  here  at  $6  owing  to  the  scarcity, 
etc.  People  bought  it  at  $4  or  less,  and  sold  it  again  at  $6;  but  after  the  strike 
was  over  and  there  was  a  resumption  of  work  and  tonnage  came  through  rapidly 
the  price  was  perhaps  50  cents  a  ton  better  than  it  had  been  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August. 

Q.  Better  than  it  had  been  during  the  corresponding  months  of  preceding 
years? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  quite  up  to  that  point. 

Q.  Is  it  higher  this  February  than  one  year  ago  at  this  time? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

O.  By  about  how  much? — A.  Twenty  cents  or  25  cents.  On  the  general  con- 
ditions, I  will  say  about  25  cents  better. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  that  increase  of  25  cents  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wages 
are  higher?— A.  Take  85  per  cent  at  the  mine;  the  increase  in  wages  was  from  13 
to  10  cents  a  ton;  so  I  am  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  I  said  85  per  cent;  you 
might  modify  that  a  little.  But  you  know  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  the  miner 
you  have  a  great  many  other  items  that  go  into  the  cost  per  ton.  Now,  here  is  a 
question  of  employment  in  your  plan  of  inquiry;  ''the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed;" who  said  there  were  any  children  employed? 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Well,  what  do  you  say— are  there  or  are  there  not?— 
A.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  says  that  no  one  should  go  below  ground 
who  is  less  than  14  years  of  age. 

Q.  Well,  are  there  children  employed  over  14  years  of  age? — A.  Below  ground? 
Boys?    Yes;  but  very  few.    They  are  simply  door  boys. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Considerable  of  this  hard  coal  is  shipped  West,  is  it  not? — 
A.JNo.  You  can  not  say  ''considerable;'*  10  per  cent  is  not  considerable. 
Is  that  all  that  is  shipped  West?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Is  not  Buffalo  quite  a  market? — A.  2,000,000  tons  are  the  figures  for  the  year. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  of  coal  at  these  Lake  Erie  ports? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Summer  prices  there  are  usually  lower  than  late  fall  and  winter  prices? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  About  a  third  difference,  is  there  not?— A.  The  same  difference  that  prevails 
round  about  here;  50  cents  a  ton  is  the  range. 

Q.  Usually  50  cents  a  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  about  what  time  does  that  change,  or  the  increase  in  price,  usually  take 
place— the  1st  of  October?— A.  The  Ist  of  October,  call  it,  last  year;  but  we  had  a 
strike  last  year. 

Q.  That  mterfered  with  the  regularity?— A.  Yes;  upset  the  regularity. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  increase  from  summer  to  winter  prices 
on  coal  takes  place  it  takes  place  with  all  dealers  and  all  producers  on  the  same 
day? — A.  No;  1  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not.  There  are  a  lot  of  ** suckers*'  out 
there  that  don't  change  their  price.    They  have  a  lot  of  old  orders  on  their  books. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Don't  the  dealers  in  the  distant  cities  receive  word  upon 
the  same  day — all  of  them — that  the  price  has  changed? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a 
circular  issued — a  circular  that  prices  are  so  and  so.  Why,  there  is  some  coal 
going  up  there  now  that  they  claim  was  sold  last  summer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conglr.)  Who  makes  this  claim,  the  dealer?— A.  The  dealer. 

Q.  is  this  dealer  you  refer  to  acting  independently  or  acting  for  a  producer  of 
one  of  the  railroads? — A.  I  guess  he  is  acting  for  himself.  He  does  not  give  the 
producer  a  chance.  He  claims  he  has  contracts  at  ^ast  yearns  prices  which  are  still 
good. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  a  certain  day  all  of  these  producers  raise  their 
prices  to  the  wholesalers  and  to  the  jobbers?  Is  it  not  usually  the  case  that  the 
increase  from  the  smiimer  to  the  winter  price  takes  place  with  all  producers  at  a 
fixed  day?— A.  Circulars  are  issued  by  one  and  another,  and  if  you  are  a  dealer  in 
town,  the  first  or  second  ma.l  after  the  first  of  the  month  you  are  apt  to  get  a  half 
dozen  circulars  and  the  prices  quoted  will  be  all  alike. 

Q.  How  can  you  explain  this  uniform  action  if  there  is  no  agreement? — A.  Oh, 
I  don't  know.  It  is  the  advance  in  civilization.  I  guess.  Possibly  it  is  the  hyp- 
notism that  prevails— the  unity  of  minds;  all  think  alike.  I  do  not  know  but  there 
is  a  telephone  that  might  be  used  by  somebody  to  ask,  *'  What  are  you  going  to 
ask  for  coal?    I  have  my  circulars  all  at  the  printer's,  and  I  am  ready  to  send 
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them  out.  I  am  going  to  ask  so  and  so."  '*All  right,"  might  be  the  response;  ''  I 
will  ask  the  same." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnbdt.)  Commnnity  of  interest  fellows,  they  are?— A.  Yes;  there 
is  a  mntnality  of  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congeiu)  Yon  would  not  call  that  a  combination,  however?— A. 
No;  I  would  not  call  that  a  combination.  I'll  tell  you  why  I  would  not  call  it  a 
trust  or  anything  of  the  kind— because  there  might  be  somebody  who  would  say, 
**No,  I  won't  put  up  my  price;  buyers  all  go  somewhere  else."  Such  things  have 
been  known  even  within  the  last  twenty  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Can  you  specify  a  time  at  which  that  happened  within  the 
last  twenty  months?— A.  No;  I  do  not  recall  a  specific  time  at  which  that  hap- 
pened, but  as  a  general  thing  there  have  been  times  when  dealers  wanted  to  put 
the  price  up  and  it  would  not  pay  to  put  it  up. 

Q.  That  IS,  those  who  wish  to  raise  the  prices  have  to  keep  at  level  with  those 
who  refuse  to  raise?— A.  With  those  who  refuse  to  raise. 

Q.  And  has  the  Peansylvania  company  always  refused  to  go  into  such  an 
arrangement? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  on  the  outside, 
as  the  saying  is;  but  there  are  shippers  down  here  who  have  coal  to  sell,  and  they 
generally  come  pretty  near  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  This  communication  by  telephone  or  wireless  telegraphy, 
whatever  you  might  call  it,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  combination  would, 
does  it  not? — A.  It  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  invention;  it  beats  writing  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  patting  a  signature  to  it. 

Q.  In  what  way  does  it  beat  it? — A.  No  record  kept. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  there  were  a  record  kept,  would  it  be  an  illegal  combina- 
tion, conspiracy,  or  something  of  that  kind?— A.  So  construed  by  a  good  many 
lawyers  in  Congress,  you  know. 

Q.  It  might  be  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  But  if  it  is  done  by  telephone  or  wireless  telegraphy  it  is  not?  That  is  the 
advantage,  I  suppose. 

(No reply  by  the  witness.) 

Q.  If  tnis  uniformity  of  action  did  not  take  place,  in  your  opinion  would  not 
the  price  of  coal  be  less?  In  other  words,  there  probably  is  not  free  competition 
at  all  times  now,  is  there?  They  do  not  cut  each  other's  throats  very  much  at  the 
present  time?— A.  No;  they  are  not  cutting  each  other's  throats.  It  is  a  good 
thing  they  are  not.  If  there  was  not  some  understanding  as  to  what  this  coal 
should  sell  at,  the  consequence  would  be  ruin— ruin  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  principal  industry  of  the  State,  and  to  the  mining  and  shii)ping  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  The  railroads  would  go  into  bankruptcy,  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  Reading  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  several  times  within 
mv  knowledge,  simply  on  account  of  that  free  and  open  market  that  people  are 
talking  about. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  In  a  free  and  open  market? — A.  At  the  time  coal  sold  at 
$-3.00  that  was  a  free  and  open  market.  We  had  a  combination  then,  but  the 
parties  to  it  could  not  agree.  Some  fellow  was  shipping  more  than  his  tonnage. 
They  said,  '*  All  right;  we  will  find  out  what  the  market  price  of  coal  is,''  and  they 
put  it  up  at  auction.  The^  found  out  what  the  price  was.  It  was  only  that  price 
for  half  an  hour.  As  I  said,  it  afterwards  sold— the  same  coal— at  an  advance  of 
$1  and  $1.50.  and  the  market  price  of  coal  that  day  was  not  really  $2.00,  but  $3.50. 

Q.  I  will  have  to  ask  you  what  was  the  market  price  that  day? — ^A.  It  was  the 
average  price  obtained  for  the  whole  lot — ^nearer  $3.25  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  fact  of  these  coal  roads  going  into  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, as  many  of  them  did  a  few  years  ago,  was  caused  by  competition,  by  this  free 
and  unrestricted  competition  we  hear  so  much  about,  and  that  this  competition 
is  not  a  good  thing?— A.  Not  a  good  thing.  How  many  times  has  the  Reading 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Professor  Ripley.  I  snould  say,  on  a  guess,  you  are  right  in  your  estimate  of  five 
or  six  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris. )  Was  that  condition  entirely  caused  by  the  low  price 
of  coal?— A.  I  think  so.    Coal  was  their  principal  tonnage— anthracite  coal. 

Q.  But  was  not  the  road  overcapitalized?— A.  It  has  not  paid  a  dividend  in  a 
great  many  years,  so  it  wou!d  not  be  from  paying  out  dividends. 

Q.  The  road  might  be  overbonded  or  overstocked?— A.  As  long  as  it  doesn't  pay 
any  dividends,  why,  you  can't  say  it  is  due  to  that  cause.  If  they  had  been  nay- 
ing,  as  some  of  these  i>eople  were  payin;;,  lii  per  cent  dividends,  12  per  cent  divi- 
dends, long  years  after  they  ceased  to  earn  suih,  then  you  might  say  that  it  was 
due  to  that  sort  of  thing  that  they  failed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  there  not  a  number  of  these  roads  that  hold  territory 
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for  fntore  deveiopmeiit,  and  which  they  are  not  mining  at  the  proBent  time?— A. 
Kot  a  nnmber  of  them. 

Q.  Kot  a  nnmber  of  them?  For  instance,  the  Beading  Railroad  in  the  Schnyl- 
kill  region.  Is  it  mining  from  all  its  extent  of  territory?— A.  That  c<»npany  has 
coal  for  100  years. 

Q.  When  was  that  hmd  purchased? — ^A.  In  the  seyentieB,  I  think. 

O.  And  it  has  been  nndereloped,  a  large  part  of  it,  since  that  time? 

(No  andible  response  by  the  witness. ) 

Q>  What  has  paid  the  interest  charge  on  carrying  that  amount  of  undeveloped 
prcperty? 

(No  response  by  the  witness. ) 

Q.  Has  that  holding  been  an  Influence  in  putting  this  road  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver— -the  carrying  of  such  a  large  amount  of  undeveloped  land  with  a  debt 
on  which  it  has  to  pay  interest? — A.  You  u..  ..r  to  say  they  issue  bonds  to  pay  for 
that  nroperty?  If  they  issued  stock  they  would  not  have  to  pay  any  interest, 
would  they? 

J.  I  asked  you  the  question. — ^A.  I  am  asking  you  another. 
.  Did  they  issue  any  security,  either  stocks  or  bonds,  for  the  purchase  of  those 
[  lands?— A.  They  must  have  issued  bonds  for  it;  they  must  have  issued  some- 
thing for  it 

Q,  And  is  not  that  land  carried  at  the  expense,  to  some  degree,  of  the  present 
consumer  of  coal?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  present  consumer  of  coal  paying  the 
carrying  charge  on  the  investment  for  the  next  one  hundred  years? — A.  You  might 
say  yes  to  that  question;  then  the  next  thing  to  be  answered  would  be,  How  much 
does  that  amount  to  per  ton?  or  else  it  is  not  a  fair  question. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  means  of  judging?— A.  No,  I  have  not;  but  I  should  think  it 
was  not  very  much. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  debt  of  the  Reading  Railroad  is  at  the  present  time, 
approximately? — A^  I  think  its  stocks  and  bonds  approximate  about  $150,000,000. 

Q.  And  can  you  state  about  what  proportion  of  the  total  coal  territory  of  the 
Reading  road  is  being  developed  and  worked  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  can  not; 
because  it  is  working  out  some  of  its  territory  every  day  and  every  year.  Under- 
stand, coal  does  not  grow;  weVe  got  to  have  it  for  the  future.  Ten  years  hence 
some  people  up  in  the  northern  district  won't  have  a  pound  of  coal;  then  you  will 
be  glad  the  Raiding  has  it. 

<^.  Are  there  any  other  companies  carrying  undeveloped  coal  lands  at  the  expense 
of  present  earnings?— A.  To  a  very  small  degree.  The  Reading  has  by  far  the 
greatest  bulk. 

Q.  When  was  that  purchase  of  land  made  as  a  whole?— A.  I  think  it  was  made 
in  the  early  seventies,  under  Mr.  Go  wan. 

Q.  Were  any  further  purchases  made  to  any  large  extent  under  the  management 
of  the  years  1890  and  1893?— A.  Vkry  little  indeed;  very  little. 

Q.  Is  that  coal  in  the  southern  territory  as  accessible,  and  can  it  be  mined  as 
cheaply  as  coal  in  the  Wyoming  region?— A.  No. 


Q.  And  for  what  reason?— A.  The  coal  lies  deeper. 


Is  it  of  equal  quality?— A.  The  best  quality  of  coal  in  the  world  is  right 
around  there  in  the  middle  of  that  green  patch  [referring  to  mapj. 

Q.  In  the  Schuylkill  region?— A.  Yes;  there's  hard,  bright  coal  down  there. 

Q,  And  why  was  the  development  of  individual  operation  so  much  less  marked 
thim  in  the  northern  territory?  Yon  say  the  coal  is  of  better  quality?— A.  The 
operators  came  in  afterwards,  after  this  lower  territory  had  been  acquired. 

Q.  But  it  is  impossible  for  any  coal  lands  to  be  procured  in  that  southern  terri- 
tory at  the  present  time:  they  are  all  bought  up?— A.  The  Reading  bought  out  the 
individual  operators  down  there. 

Q.  And  it  carries  those  lands  at  the  present  time  as  an  asset?— A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  has  a  good  one.    I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Q.  i  agree  with  you  perfectly.  The  question  is  as  to  what  pays  the  interest  on 
the  debt  contracted  for  it? — A.  The  interest  cost  per  ton  is  not  very  much  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oonoer.)  How  much  would  it  be,  a  few  cents  or  a  dollar?— A.  A 
few  cents. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  be  approximately?— A.  1  should  say  not  5  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdy.)  Then  the  public  pays  that  charge,  on  each  ton  of  coal — 5 
cents? — A.  You  might  say  they  pay  that,  and  might  economize  in  some  other  way 
to  o&et  it.  You  can't  run  a  scneme  cheaper  than  the  Reading  is  running  its 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riflet.)  You  say  the  debt  of  the  Reading  is  approximately 
$150,000,000?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  At  4  per  cent  the  interest  would  be  about  $6,000,000  a  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  coal  output  of  the  Reading,  approximately,  at  the  present 
taioiB,  the  total  tonnage  hauledj* — A.  Do  they  carry  coal  altogether? 


ligher  price  for  coal?— A.  I  have  covered  tbat.    1  said  it  would  be  no  higher. 

Q.  No  higher  than  at  present,  you  said?— A.  The  present  is  not  a  high  price  for 
!oal. 
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Q.  No;  I  ask  concerning  their  shipment  of  hard  coal? — A.  They  carry  about 
15,000,000  tons  of  coal  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  $6,000,000  a  year  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  charge  on 
cari-ying  the  lanos?— A.  That  is  what  yon  said;  they  have  a  debt  of  IL^OjOOO^OOO; 
that  incliides  a  lot  of  stock  that  does  not  pay  any  dividends. 

Q.  I  was  simply  trying  to  g-t  at  the  relative  burden.— A.  According  to  that  you 
have  50  cents  a  ton  on  hard  coal;  but  what  else  do  they  do?  They  carry  12,000,000 
passengers;  they  carry  30,000,000  general  freight;  they  carry  about  5,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal;  so  you  can't  throw  all  that  expense  on  the  hard-coal  business. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  made  a  statement  a  while  ago  that  I  think  was  a 
little  bit  astonishing  to  most  people,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
X)etition  between  soft  and  hard  coal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  by 
somebody  writing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  '*  J,"  on  that  subject'— A.  I  said  in 
my  paper  that  he  was  a  *'  jay"  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Q.  (Ck>ntinuing. )  I  wanted  to  ask  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement  the 
writer  made  that  the  great  magnates  are  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  soft-coal 
roads  so  as  to  control  the  produ^^tion  of  anthracite  coal? — A.  Yes;  I  know  the  fel- 
low that  wrote  that  story.    It  is  one  of  those  things  tho  air  blows  back  and  forth. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  whether  you  believe  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
coal  producers  will  be  subserved  by  a  community- of-interost  arrangement  between 
the  different  coal  roads,  by  which  they  will  have  an  understanding  as  to  what  the 
production  shall  be? — A.  I  think  the  interests  of  the  public  will  be  conserved  far 
better  than  they  ever  were  before.  Put  that  on  record  to  the  fullest  degree.  We 
will  have  more  regularity,  better  and  more  even  conditions  than  we  have  had. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Conqeiu)  Do  you  think  the  public  would  have  to  pay  a  lower  or  a 
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Q.  By  what  standard  do  you  measure  when  you  say  that  the  present  is  not  a 
high  price  for  coal?  Would  not  the  public  be  better  off  if  it  could  buy  for  $3.25 
instead  of  $4.25? — A.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  burn  a  year?  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything— all  those  things  have  come  up  from  time  to  time.  The  pres- 
ent is  not  a  high  price  for  coal  compared  with  the  price  of  5.  10,  15,  or  30  years 
ago.  The  price  will  probably  be  reduced  after  the  Ist  of  April  for  the  summer 
trade. 

Q.  You  think  the  present  price  of  coal  is  not  high  compared  with  its  cost? — ^A. 
I  do  think  so;  it  is  not  a  high  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  anthracite  deposits  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country  than  Pennsylvania? — A.  No. 

6.  Are  there  anthracite  deposits  in  Colorado?— A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  some 
coal  in  Colorado.    I  think  they  dug  out  some  90,000  tons  last  year. 

S.  Do  you  think  the  area  is  very  small? — A.  It  is  very  small,  indeed. 
.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  any  anthracite  coal  go  to  the  Pacific  coast?— A. 
From  here? 

Q.  By  water? — A.  Occasionally  a  cargo.  Omaha  is  about  our  farthest  western 
point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  further  observation  or  testimony  that 
you  would  like  to  give  us  before  you  go? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  we  have 
run  along  on  this  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  We  have  not  followed  these  ques- 
tions, but  still,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  given  the  essence  of  answers  that  might 
be  made  to  them,  although  not  in  categorical  order.  The  anthracite  trade  is  an 
enormous  trade,  and  it  has  gone  through  a  great  many  hardships  since  the  time 
that  we  mined,  say,  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  Some  people  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  monev;  there  have  been  a  great  many  other  fortunes  lost;  people  hung  on 
too  long.  The  best  man  to-day  in  the  trade  is  the  land  owner.  He  sits  by  and 
does  nothing,  and  gets  his  25  cents  a  ton  royalty.  That  is  very  largely  paid  in 
that  upper  district  there  where  yon  see  all  those  patches  [referring  to  map] . 

Q.  Is  labor  adequately  compensated  in  the  anthracite  region? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
talked  with  men  above  ground  and  under  ground  during  that  last  strike.  I  made 
it  my  business  to  be  there  and  talk  with  them,  and  as  long  as  they  get  full  work  at 
good  prices  they  are  satisfied. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  they  full  work?— A.  That  is,  work  such  as  they 
,  are  gettmg  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  They  don't  work  six  days  in  a  week,  ten  hours  a  day?— 
A.  They  tell  me  they  can't  work  six  days  in  a  week  and  stay  at  it  many  weeks  at 
a  time.  Coal  mining  is  hard  work;  they  dont  want  to  work  three  hundred  days 
in  a  year.    They  can't  do  it.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  days  is  about  right. 
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Q.  Do  they  work  two  hundred  and  fifty  da^s? — ^A.  They  have  not  averaged  two 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  bnt  they  probably  will  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  not  two  hundred  days  been  abont  the  average?— 
A.  Two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  ten;  some  two  hundred  and  fourteen:  some 
even  more  than  that  number:  others  less.  Some  of  them  ran  down  as  low  as  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  I  think,  last  year,  and  others  ran  up  to  two  hundred 
and  forty-four. 

O.  Do  you  look  with  approval  on  the  work  done  by  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
in  that  region  within  the  last  year?— A.  I  think  they  were  very  largely  right,  very 
largely  right.  Mitchell  did  what  nobody  else  could  do,  that  all  of  these  premdents 
never  were  able  to  do — brought  about  absolute  cessation  of  work  in  order  to  restrict 
the  production.  All  the  joint  agreements  ever  made  never  brought  about  such  a 
result  as  he  brought  about. 

Q.  How  does  his  work  tend  to  restrict  production? — ^A.  Didn't  he  order  the  men 
all  out?    He  got  them  all  out— 150,000. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroad  presidents  have  tried  to  do  that  in  the 
past  and  could  not  succeed? — A.  They  tried  to  agree  among  themselves  that  they 
would  not  work  this  week  or  that,  and  there  was  generally  some  **  hocus  ikxsub'' 
above  ground  or  below,  and  days  they  were  supposed  not  to  be  shipping  they  were 

Setting  coal  ready,  and  when  it  came  time  to  ship  they  shipped  as  much  in  one 
ay  as  ordinarily  m  two. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  arbitration  in  disputes  between  labor  and  capital? — A.  Yes; 
I  have  advocated  it  thoroughly  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  when  the  interest  is  largely  public,  as  in  an  affair  of  that  kind, 
that  both  sides  should  be  compelled,  if  they  will  not  do  it  voluntarily,  to  arbitrate 
their  differences?— A.  Where  does  the  public  come  in  in  that? 

Q.  Is  not  the  public  a  great  sufferer  when  the  production  of  a  groat  article  like 
coal  is  shut  off  and  the  prices  go  sliding  skyward? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Has  it  not  a  great  interest  then?— A.  I  don't  think  the  public  had  very  much 
interest  in  this  last  strike.  I  think  the  people  to  fight  it  out  are  the  people  most 
directly  concerned.    They  don't  want  to  oring  in  a  third  party. 

S.  Is  not  the  third  party  the  entire  American  people  in  matters  of  that  kind? 
not  the  prices  go  up  25  cents  a  ton  on  the  people  as  a  result  of  that  strike?— 
A.  The  price  went  up  25  cents  a  ton  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  That  means  that 
labor  is  the  cause  of  the  increasea  cost  to  the  American  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  But  the  companies  receive  the  same  return  that  they  did 
before?— A.  Net. 

Q.  Net  or  nit? — A«  I  think  so.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether  both 
sides  should  not  be  compelled  to  arbitrate  if  they  will  not  do  so  willingly? — A. 
Why,  I  don't  think  yon  could  legislate  on  that  subject. 

Q.  They  have  legislated  on  it  in  New  South  Wales,  have  they  not?— A.  Com- 
pubory  arbitration  would  not  be  worth  a  stick  at  all.  You  have  got  to  take  the 
men  on  both  sides.  I  have  seen  them,  the  operator  on  this  side  of  the  table  and 
the  men  on  that  side  of  the  table,  about  the  right  width  so  they  couldn't  hit 
each  other,  and  they  generally  stay  there  for  about  three  good  sessions.  At  the 
first  meeting  they  may  almost  come  to  blows:  the  second  they  sober  down  a  bit: 
and  the  third  time  they  straighten  it  out.  Mutual  concessions  are  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  table,  and  the  thing  is  done  and  carried  forward  and  made  good  for  a 
year  or  two.  They  had  a  session  at  Indianapolis  during  the  current  month:  there 
were  200  people  present  there  representing  the  soft-coal  interests  of  the  country. 
The  dispute  is  all  settled  pleasantly  for  another  year. 

Q.  I  don't  know  but  that  I  gather  the  idea  from  what  you  said  that  the  railroad 
presidents  were  much  gratified  to  have  Mr.  Mitchell  bring  about  that  shut  down? — 
A.  I  think  they  are  gratified  at  the  result. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  gratification  during  the  strike  and  previous  to  the  strike 
over  the  prospect? — A.  No.  they  did  not;  it  was  the  contrary,  a  good  deal  of  bad 
feeling. 

Q.  Could  not  the  result  of  that  strike  have  been  advantageous  to  the  men  as 
well? — A.  Yes,  it  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  men;  they  are  getting  more 
money,  and  they  are  getting  steady  work,  and  they  were  relieved  of  some  of  those 
conditions  that  existed  there  in  regard  to  the  powder  charge,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Are  practically  all  the  anthracite  miners  in  the  union  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  I  think  Mr.  Mitchell  claims  now  he  has  about  80  per  cent  of  the  actual  workera 
in  it.  There  are  about  140,000  people  altogether.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
boys  that  naturally  would  not  drift  in,  can't,  on  account  of  apre;  so  if  you  take  80 
per  cent  you  have  practically  all  the  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite  district. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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New  York  City,  February  J9,  1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  G.  HADDOCK, 

Independent  anthracite-coal  operator. 

The  special  saboommiBsion  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At 
that  time  Mr.  John  C.  Haddock  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Mr.  Haddock,  will  you  give  us  your  full  name  and 
your  address,  and  state  the  position  yon  occupy? — A.  My  name  is  John  C.  Had- 
dock: my  address  in  New  York  is  No.  1  Broadway,  and  I  am  the  president  of 
the  Plymouth  Coal  Company. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  boen  engaged  in  the  anthracite-coal  business? — A.  I  have 
been  identified  with  the  business  since  1866»  and  engaged  in  the  minining  of  coal 
since  1878. 

Q.  We  would  like  for  you  to  go  on  and  give  to  the  commission,  in  your  own 
way,  the  position  of  the  independent  anthracite-coal  operators.  I  would  ask  you, 
first,  about  what  proporti.ji  of  the  anthracite-coal  mining  is  done  by  the  independ- 
ent operators? — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine  just  what  is  an  inde- 
pendent operator.  I  make  that  answer,  not  with  any  desire  to  evade  your  question, 
but  in  order  that  we  may  troat  the  matter  accurately.  The  independent  operator — 
I  mean  by  that,  the  operator  who  mines  his  coal  and  sends  it  into  the  market,  sell- 
ing the  coal  himself  or  having  the  coal  sold  for  him—represents  to-day  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  anthracite  production.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators  or  mining  companies  dispose  of  their  coal  under  purchase  con- 
tracts to  the  various  railroads  tributary  to  their  operations.  So,  if  you  wish  to 
know  how  much  coal  is  mined  by  all  the  independent  mining  companies— I  mean 
companies  without  any  railroad  ownership — that  is  one  thing;  and  how  much  coal 
is  being  shipx>ed  to  the  market  and  sold  by  the  independent  operators,  that  is  quito 
another  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Suppose  you  ^ve  us,  Mr.  Haddock,  those  two  different 
items.— A.  If  you  will  defer  those  questions,  as  thejr  are  questions  involving  facts 
and  figures,  I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  get  that  m formation  for  you.  Now,  it 
will  be  simply  a  guess. 

Q.  If  you  could  toll  us  now,  approximately,  your  testimony  could  be  submitted 
to  you;  and  then  if  you  desired  to  correct  or  submit  the  exact  figures  you  could 
do  that  later. — A.  Owing  to  the  recent  changes,  it  would  be  simply  a  wild  guess. 
If  you  would  let  the  matter  rest  that  way,  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory to  you  and  more  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  For  instance,  what  are  some  of  thoso  recent  changes? — 
A.  Well,  about  two  years  ago  the  independent  operators  projected  a  new  railroad 
from  the  Lackawanna  regions  to  tide  water. 

Q.  At  what  point? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that 
was  given  out— just  what  point.  But  they  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  rea- 
sonable rates  of  trans{)ortation,  and  that  there  was  enough  in  the  prices  asked  for 
the  carriage  of  coal  to  justify  the  building  of  a  new  road,  and  they  secured  a  charter 
and  made  a  rather  vigorous  attempt  for  the  road's  construction.  They  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tonnage  pledged  \o  it.  If  I  remember  aright,  it  was  known  as  the 
New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western  Railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  that  road  ever  built?— A.  No;  the  parties  who  had 
pledged  tonnage  to  the  support  of  it  sold  their  properties  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Temple  Iron  Company.  If  I  am  advised  correctly,  the  Temple  Iron  Company  is  a 
syndicate  that  has  been  made  up  of  the  various  railroad  companies— the  anthracite 
carriers— and  the  road  was  not  built;  for  the  reason,  of  course,  that  this  tonnage 
had  been  secured. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  that  the  road  projected  along  the  line  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal?— A.  No;  that  was  a  later  effort. 

Q.  You  will  speak  of  that  later? — A.  It  comes  in  this  connection.  When  this 
enterprise  that  1  have  spoken  of,  namely,  the  New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western, 
was  abandoned,  then  some  of  the  remaining  operators  saw  an  opportunity  of  con- 
structing another  railroad  to  tide  water,  and  they  secured  the  bed,  as  a  right  of 
way.  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  that  enterprise  received  the  coop- 
eration of  one  of  our  strongest  companies,  that  is,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  that  passed,  you  know,  by  a  recent  trade  here  into  the  hands  of  the 
Erie,  and,  of  course,  it  was  abandoned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  was  the  object  of  these  operators  inaugurating 
new  roads?— A.  The  object  was  to  get  through  rates  for  transportation,  or  to  get 
higher  prices  for  their  coal.    Many  of  us  looked  upon  the  building  of  new  roads 
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as  an  economic  waste.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better,  in  the  long  ran, 
for  the  trade  to  insist  upon  having  reasonable  rates  for  transportation. 

Q.  Were  the  rates  that  <the  railroads  then  in  existence  were  charging  nnrea- 
sonable,  in  jour  mind?— A.  Certainly.  The  fact  that  they  were  was  the  reason 
and  the  justification  for  the  building  or  projecting  of  these  new  roads. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  Had  those  attempts  anything  to  do  with  the  presoit 
promise  of  an  increase  of  the  percentage,  paid  to  coal  operators,  to  65? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  That  increa^  is  contemplated,  you  understand? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  will  go  in  force  before  a  great  whUo? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.  The 
presumption  is  that  this  higher  price  that  the  companies  agree  to  pay  for  the  coal 
will  be  inaugurated  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenned\.)  Could  you  dispose  of  your  production  to  the  railroads 
at  60  ]><rr  cent  of  the  tide-water  price.— A.  That  is  the  Brice  that  has  been  paid  for 
the  coal  generally,  over  since  ~,vhat  is  known  as  the  McLeod  combination.  Mr. 
McLeod,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  i  tidividual  operator::  who  at  that  time  were  pro- 
testing very  vigorously  against  the  rates  being  charged  for  transportation,  niade 
arraT'.gcinei its,  or  rather  the  Reading  Jompany  at  that  time  made  arrangements 
to  buy  ccal  of  tlie  indivi<"in;<l  operators,  paying  therefor  60  per  cent  of  the  tide- 
water pricL^ — that  is,  on  prepared  sizes. 

(j.  Conld  you  dispose  of  your  production  to  tbem  at  that  figure? — A.  I  presume 
that  I  could. 

Q.  Do  yoi:  Pjid  it  more  profitable  to  bring  your  coal  here  in  their  cars  and  dis- 
pose of  it  ^'ourself? — A.  I  would  have  received  better  results  had  I  disx>08ed  of  the 
cx>al  to  the  company. 

CJ.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  When  I  asked  you  what  proportion  of  the  coal  is 
mined  by  the  independent  operators  I  wanted  to  know,  in  a  general  way,  something 
of  what  the  force  of  the  independent  operators  is— whether  it  is  10  or  20  per  cent 
at  the  present  time,  or  8  p:r  cent;  whether  it  is  of  considerable  magnitude  or  very 
small.    1  di4l  not  wr.nt  tne  exaot  percentage.    I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  com- 

:nic.:ion  now  about  the  amount  of  coal A.  (Interrupting. )    It  has  been  claimed 

thr.t  the  independent  operators  or  mining  companies  represent  about  30  per  cent. 
But  those  figures,  j  ou  understand,  are  subject  to  correction. 

Q.  Another  thing  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this.  Are  the  independent  operators 
growing  fewer  and  fewer  each  year?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

O.  And  the  present  tendency  is  for  the  coal  to  be  mined  by  the  coal  companies 
afGLliated  with  the  railroad  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  be jomes  more  and  more  the  case  every  year? — A.  That  has  been 
the  record  of  the  past. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Mr.  Haddock,  what  was  the  percentage  of  the  anthra- 
cite product  that  was  mined  by  independent  companies,  say  two  years  and  a  half 
ago,  Dofore  this  road  of  which  you  speak  was  projected?  '  Was  it  larger  than  30 
per  cent? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  offhand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Were  those  sales  which  have  been  going  on  of  inde- 
pendent operators  to  tho  railroads  entirely  voluntary,  so  far  as  your  knowled^ 
extends?  That  is  to  say,  do  the  operators  sell  out  willingly  to  the  railroads,  or  is 
tho  selling  a  matter  of  compulsion?— A.  Well,  I  gather  that  from  the  prices  some 
of  them  received  it  was  a  voluntary  disposition  on  their  part. 

Q.  It  was  more  profitable  to  sell  out  to  the  companies  than  to  operate? — A.  Oh, 
certainly.  That  is,  I  am  simply  now  venturing  that  opinion  on  the  information 
that  we  get. 

Q.  And  that  would  still  remain,  perhaps,  if  an  increase  of  the  percentage  to  65 
were  put  in  force.  Would  not  that  be  an  inducement  to  the  individual  operator 
to  continue  independent? — A.  You  can  readily  see  that  at  some  of  the  prices  paid, 
if  the  properties  represented  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  the  big  prices  were 
very  influential  with  many  of  the  operators,  makmg  them  secure  against  the 
hazards  of  mining  and  against  the  hazards  of  business. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  coal  fields  is  the  larger  proportion  of  the  independent 
operators  at  the  present  time?— A.  There  are  rather  more  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators in  the  northern  field  than  in  the  Schuylkill  regions. 

Q.  Has  the  larger  proportion  of  absorption  of  these  independent  operators  taken 
place  in  the  northern  field  during  the  last  few  years?— A.  I  should  say  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  very  many  indei)endent  operators  still  remaining  in  the  Schuylkill 
field  outside  of  railroad  control? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  situation  iu  the  middle  field — in  the  Lehigh  region?  That 
map  [referring  to  map  of  the  various  coal  fields],  if  it  is  correct,  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  independent  operators  in  that 
field?— A.  I  should, say  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  Lehigh  field. 

Q.  Is  that  partly  because,  perhaps,  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 
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road,  which  is  largely  a  mining  company,  operates  through  that  territory?  In 
other  words,  can  yon  explain  the  difference  in  the  movement,  the  tendency  toward 
absorption,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coal  fields?— A.  Well,  so  far  as  Schuylkill 
County  is  concerned,  the  work  of  absorption  began  in  the  early  seventies  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  that  c  >mpany  was  driven  to  it,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  by  the  action  of  its  competitors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congfr.)  What  action  on  the  part  of  competitors  do  you  refer 
to?— A.  I  mean  at  that  time  Mr.  Gowan,  who  was  president  of  the  company,  did 
not  believe  that  a  railroad  company  should  be  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal;  but 
his  competitors  were  coming  down  into  his  territory  and  were  acquiring  coal  prop- 
erties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yon  refer  to  the  New  Jersey  Central?— A.  No;  lam 
speaking  now  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

Q.  I  mean  the  competitors  who  were  coming  in.— A.  Yes;  at  that  time  the  N.^w 
Jersey  Central,  the  D.,  L.  and  W.,  and  also  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania; they  were  coming  down  into  that  field.  So,  to  save  that  tonnage  against 
all  possible  competition  Mr.  Go  wan  and  his  friends  bonght  100,000  acres  of  coal 
lands,  and  that  was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  which  was  the  ancillary  company  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 
That,  then,  was  the  basis  of  the  absorption  of  the  colliery  operations  down  in  the 
Schuylkill  region  at  that  time.  And  another  factor  that  contributed  very  much 
to  this  consolidation  of  Interests  was  the  distressing  labor  situation  at  that  time, 
growing  out  of  the  Molly  McGuires. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Con<3FR.)  In  just  what  way  did  the  labor  situation  have  its  influ- 
ence on  this  consolidation  of  coal  lines?— A.  The  Molly  McGuires  were  so  thor- 
oughly organized  at  that  time,  and  they  carried  out  their  threats  so  effectively  and 
so  wickedly  that  it  wa^  a  very  unpleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  become  identified  or 
to  continue  to  be  identifie  1  with  coal  mining  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  he  was  willing  to  Fell  out? — A.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
sell  out.  It  was  this  unfortunate  influence,  very  unfortunate,  that  came  into  the 
situation  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Were  practically  all  the  purchases  of  coal  lands,  then, 
made  at  this  time,  alone  in  the  seventies? — A.  No:  that  represented  the  great  pur- 
chas3,  really  in  the  early  saventles,  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

Q.  And  have  no  other  great  purchases  taken  place  by  that  company  since  then? 
Or  was  the  territory  practically  all  bought  up?— A.  That  question  I  could  not 
answer  definitely.  There  have  been  acquisitions  of  coal  properties  by  the  com- 
panies, either  by  the  purchase  of  the  coal  or  by  securing  control  of  the  product  of 
the  collieries.  Sometimes  the  railroad  companies  would  make  advances  m  the  way 
of  money  for  the  development  of  the  properties,  with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  they  would  control  the  tonnage  therefrom. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  want  to  know  something  more  about  these  two  classes 
of  independents,  the  independents  who  mine  and  sell  to  the  railroads  and  the  inde- 
pendents who  mltie  and  ship  their  own  coal.  I  want  to  know  something  about  the 
conditions  now;  why  some  continue  in  the  business  of  selling  to  the  railroads  and 
others  bring  their  own  coal  to  the  market.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  made  it 
^ulte  clear  that  it  was  more  profitable  for  them  to  bring  it  to  the  market  and  sell 
It  or  not. — A.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that  because  of  peculiar  conditions  which 
enter  into  our  business  it  would  have  been  more  profitaole  had  we  disposed  of  our 
coal  to  the  company.  But  I  very  early  took  the  position  that  when  the  railroad 
company  was  buying  coal  at  60  per  cent  of  tide- water  prices  it  was  thereby  getting 
a  rate  oi  40  per  cent  of  tide- water  prices  less  selling  expenses,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  to  convince  our  railroad  friends  that  that  was  a  correct  theory. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  40  per  cent  less  selling  expenses?  " 
Will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully?— A.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this:  When  a  rail- 
road company  is  buying  at  60  per  cent,  then  of  course  there  is  only  40  per  cent  left, 
and  there  should  be  an  allowance  made  for  selling  expenses,  or  for  waste  and 
handling,  if  an  individual  operator,  who  is  selling  his  coal  at  the  mines,  should  be 
placed  on  a  parity  with  the  operator  who  prefers  to  send  his  coal  to  tide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Your  operators  believe  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  to  the 
railroad  companies  than  to  ship  it  or  sell  it  themselves'/ — A.  Yes,  under  those 
conditions. 

Q.  I  wonld  like  to  know  if  all  the  independent  producers  can  freely  get  cars 
along  the  different  lines  to  ship  coal  to  tidewater  if  they  so  desire,  and  if  it  is  more 
profitable  to  ship  in  that  way.  Do  you  get  cars  freely  on  the  line  you  use?— A,  I 
do  now,  ana  have  for  some  years. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  had  difficulty?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  might  tell  about  the  difficulty  you  have  had  in  the 
past,  and  state  the  condition  at  the  present  time.    I  want  to  ascertain  whether 
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the  independent  prodacers  can  get  cars  freely,  and  also  whether  it  is  more  profit- 
able for  them  to  sell  to  the  railroad  companies  or  not,  and  whether  if  they  conld 
git  cars  freely  they  wonid  do  so  and  bring  the  coal  to  tidewater  themselyes? — A. 
f  conrse,  it  is  much  more  profitable  for  them  to  sell  to  the  railroad  company  and 
obtain  60  per  cent  for  the  production  rather  than  send  it  to  market  if  they  are 
,  obliged  to  pay  a  50  per  cent  rate  of  transportation.  I  use  those  figures  illustra- 
tively. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  difficulties  you  have  had  in  the  past,  and  how  it  comes 
about  that  you  have  no  difficulties  at  the  present  time? — A.  Some  years  ago  we 
were  very  much  disturbed  in  this  matter  of  getting  an  ade^iuate  supply  of  cars. 
It  was  of  great  concern  to  us,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  investment, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  our  men.  If  I  remember  right,  it  was  the  winter 
of  1884  and  1885  we  were  allowed  to  mine  27  days  in  3  months.  That  was  about  9 
days  a  month,  and  the  situation  became  unbearable.  I  tried  very  hard,  indeed,  to 
get  a  better  supply  of  cars,  and  finally  after  worrying  over  the  matter  for  about 
a  year  or  year  and  a  half,  I  had  to  serve  notice  on  the  railroad  comx)any  that  if  it 
failed  to  supply  us  with  an  adeouate  supply  of  cars,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
them  for  all  loss  and  damage.  Now  you  can  readily  understand  that  an  independ- 
ent operator  dislikes  very  much  to  take  that  position  with  the  railway  company; 
but  we  had  to  take  it;  we  were  driven  to  it:  and  the  result  was  that  after  that 
time  we  had  little  or  no  trouble  in  getting  our  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  You  said  you  were  **  allowed  *'  to  mine  about  27  days  in  3 
months.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  inadequate  supply  of  cars  forced  you  to 
restrict  your  production  to  these  27  days,  or  were  you  a  party  to  some  agreement? — 
A.  I  was  a  party  to  no  agreement. 

Q.  Who  **  allowed  "  you,  then,  to  operate  your  mines  only  27  days?— A.  The  short 
working  time  simply  grew  out  of  inability  to  get  a  car  supply. 

Q.  It  was  lack  of  cars  that  brought  about  this  restriction  of  production? — A. 
Yes;  that  was  true  at  that  time;  but  that,  yon  will  notice,  waa  some  time  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  since  then. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1884-85. 

Q.  No  serious  difficulty  since  then? — A.  We  have  had  no  serious  difficulty  since 
then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  of  others  having  such  difficulty? — A.  I 
have  heard  some  complaints,  but  just  how  true  they  are  I  can  not  say.  You 
understand  that  the  operator  who  is  mining  and  shipping  his  own  coal  has  an 
advantage  over  the  operator  who  is  selling  his  coal  to  the  company.  He  occupies 
a  position  of  absolute  independence,  and  can  insist  upon  an  adequate  supply  of 
cars.  Where  he  is  bound  down  to  the  railroad  company  to  furnish  coal,  and  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  railroad  company  shall  determine  the  amount,  that  is  a  differ- 
ent proposition. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  your  class  of  independents  is  such  a  small  factor  that  they  are 
not  worth  considering  by  the  railroads,  and  they  come  to  the  conclusion  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  you  have  cars  or  not?  Is  that  the  situation  with  respect  to 
your  class  of  independents  getting?  cars  freely  at  the  present  time?— A.  Well,  if 
we  have  got  to  that  point  that  we  are  so  insignificant  that  we  are  going  to  be  well 
treated,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  desirable  position. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  a  man— an  independent  operator— makes  a 
contract  with  the  railroad  for  00  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price,  is  he  limited  in 
his  output  in  that  contract?— A,  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  They  give  him  a  certain  proportion— what  they  think  is  about  right — do 
they? — A.  Presumably,  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  cut  down  independent  operators  by  any  indirect  means  in  the  amount 
they  shall  ship  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  could  not  testify  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  you  independent  operators  allowed,  in  your  schedule,  a  certain  pro  rata 
of  the  total  shipments,  or  of  the  anthracite  output? — A.  Now,  are  you  sx)eaking 
of  the  operators  who  are  selling  the  coal  to  the  companies? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  independent  operators  who  mine  and  sell  in  the 
open  market  in  competition  or  in  conjunction  with  the  railroads.— A.  Just  what 
might  be  the  treatment  of  other  independent  operators  bv  other  railroads  I  can 
not  tell.  1  can  only  j^ve  you  the  experience  that  I  have  nfiwi  with  the  company 
over  whose  road  I  am  shipping. 

Q.  Now,  as  an  independent  operator,  what  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  output;  is  it  a  good  thing,  or  is  it  not?— A.  Before  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation  here  in  regard  to  the  anthracite  situation. 
The  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  prepared  sizes  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
what  we  call  the  domestic  market.  Take  the  sizes  known,  for  instance,  as  broken 
egg,  stove,  and  chestnut:  their  sale  is  dependent  largely  on  household  use.  Now, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  during  the  summer  mouths  over  15  or  20  per  cent  of  these 
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prepared  si2se8  are  used.  So  yon  can  readily  see  that  it  is  very  neceesary  that,  if 
yon  can  not  find  a  market  or  storage  facilities  for  the  coal  mined  dnring  the  snmmer 
time,  that  there  should  be  a  restriction  somewhere.  As  to  whether  the  restriction  is 
a  wise  one;  as  to  whether  the  restriction  is  always  a  just  one;  whether  it  is  bear- 
ing with  due  proportion— equitable  proportion — upon  the  operators  or  companies, 
is  quite  another  question.  It  is  a  peculiar  condition  that  is  now  surronndmg  the 
anthracite  industry  that  is  to  be  considered  when  we  approach  any  discussion  of 
the  question  Some  of  us,  in  all  these  matters  of  restriction  and  market  require- 
ments, prefer  to  have  a  voice  in  them. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  a  voice  in  them?— A.  Well,  thus  far  we 
have  had,  but  it  has  been  at  quite  a  cost. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  has  been  the  cost?  Do  you  refer  to  mere  friction? — 
A.  I  think  you  have  opened  up  a  question  there  you'd  better  not  press  me  too  hard 
upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  it  would  be  injurious  to  yon  in  your  business  to  speak 
about  it,  of  course  we  would  not  want  you  to  do  so.— A.  1  would  not  want  to 
incriminate  anybody  else,  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  We  should  be  very  glad  for  a  general  statement,  without 
specification  of  names  in  any  case. — A.  From  what  I  have  said  already,  you  can 
readily  understand  that  in  cases  where  the  operator  has  insisted  upon  exercising 
his  right  to  mine  and  to  ship  coal  to  market,  where  he  has  demanded  a  reasonable 
rate  and  equitable  rates  for  transportation,  that  his  way  has  been  beset  with  some 
difficulties. 

9*  (By  Mr.  ELennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  the  fact  that  you  might  be  able 
to  incriminate  somebody  else  has  any  influence  in  making  matters  easy  for  you  in 
the  shipments  of  your  production?— A.  I  would  not  wish  to  have  that  word  **  in- 
criminate'' unduly  emphasized. 

Q.  You  used  it  yourself. — A.  I  know  I  did;  on  this  matter,  take  the  case  of  Coze 
Bros.  &  Co.,  a  case  in  point:  They  had  complained  of  unreasonabl  rates  charged 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company;  they  made  a  complaint  against  that 
company  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
that  was  in  1889.  There  was  a  case  that  was  tried  with  remarkable  ability  on 
both  sides,  Mr.  Qowan  representing  at  that  time  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  John 
G-.  Johnson,  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  trial  lasted  one  or  two  weeks;  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  after  waiting  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  the  commission 

fave  an  opinionin  favor  of  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.  The  decree  was  opposed  by  the 
•ehigh  Valley.  In  the  meantime  Coze  Brothers  were  not  getting  the  relief  they 
ezpected,  and  they  built  about  40  miles  of  railway,  connecting  their  properties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  is  the  name  of  thatVailroadV— A.  The  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill;  as  soon  as  they  had  become  the  owners  of  a  railway,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, they  received  benefits  from  that  fact  that  they  could  not  have  received 
otherwise,  and  did  not  receive  as  colliery  operators.  Now  I  speak  of  that  circum- 
stance to  show  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  by  a  firm  of  the  influence  and  impor- 
tance of  Coze  Bros.  Sc  Co.,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reasonable  rate  for  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  you  liked  to  have  a  voice  in  these  matters:  do 
you  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  You  must  under- 
stand, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  we  do  not  ask  for  any  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  anybody  else's  business:  I  simply  insist  and  have  insisted  that  I  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  my  own  business.  My  point  has  been  that  we  are 
capable  of  mining  our  own  coal,  and  that  we  are  capable  of  marketing  our  own 
coal,  and  I  simply  wish  to  have  reasonable  rates  of  transportation,  and  will  relieve 
the  railroad  company  of  the  burden  of  finding  a  market  for  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  voice  in  fizing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  I  mean  to  say,  as  far  as  we  are  conceited,  we  make  a 
price  on  our  own  coal. 

Q.  You  make  a  price  on  your  own  coal?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Does  it  differ  materially  from  the  price  fixed  by  the  railroad  companies?— A. 
Of  course,  the  tonnage  now  oontroUed  by  the  railroad  companies  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor,  and  the  price  they  make  will  influence  our  prices— some  times  may  be 
higher,  some  times  may  be  lower;  but  it  is  a  factor  in  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  follow  their  prices?— A.  Sometimes  I  think  we  might  lead  them. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  we  might  be  more  responsive,  more  quickly  responsive 
to  certain  changes  in  the  market. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  speak  of  leading  the  market.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
perhaps  setting  a  lower  price  when  conditions  would  seem  to  warrant  it? — A.  O, 
yes.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  on  the  limited  tonnage  that  we  mine  there 
might  be  some  reason  why  we  might  wish  to  move  a  few  thousand  tons  of  coal, 
and  we  might  possibly  make  a  concession. 
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Q.  Would  not  such  a  course  haye  the  effect  of  increasing  very  largely,  perma- 
nently, the  capacity  of  your  mine?  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this:  What 
nkakes  the  price  of  coal?  Is  it  the  man  that  fixes  the  lowest  price?  That  is,  do  all 
ultimately  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  man  who  sets  the  low  price  or  are  ^e 
large  producers  able  to  set  a  price  that  is  fairly  high,  arbitrarily,  if  you  please, 
and  do  the  others  come  up  to  that  level? — A.  There  are  so  many  things  that  would 
enter  into  that  question  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  answer  it  just  ab 
you  put  it.  For  instance,  dependent,  as  we  are  largely,  upon  tide> water  market 
for  our  coal,  we  might  feel  that  under  certain  conditions  it  might  be  wise  for  us 
to  make  a  concession  on  the  price  of,  say,  5,000  tons  of  coal.  The  railroad  com- 
pany, with  its  Western  connections  and  other  facilities,  would  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  price.  They  would  say  it  might  be  better  for  this  accumulation 
of  5,000  tons  or  10,000  tons  to  be  out  or  the  way  than  for  them  to  undertake  to 
meet  the  price  on  our  large  production. 

Q.  Suppose,  however,  that  one  of  the  railroads  should  thus  attempt  to  set  a 
price  a  little  below  the  figure,  affecting  a  considerable  amount  of  tonnage,  what 
would  happen?— A.  What  has  happened  in  the  past  when  that  has  been  done? 
There  have  been  agreements  among  gentlemen,  you  know,  to  prevent  anything  of 
that  kind. 

There  have  1  een?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

But  they  are  of  the  past? — A.  They  are  of  the  past;  yes. 
How  about  the  present?— A.  Now  it  is  "community  of  interest,*'  you  know. 
Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  phrase  '* community  of  interest?" — 
A.  I  only  repeat  as  we  read  it  in  the  public  press.  It  covers  the  condition 
represented  in  the  different  railroads  in  whicb  stockholders  having  an  Interest  in 
one  company  and  similar  interests  in  other  companies  have  harmonized  by  an 
interchange  of  stock. 

Q.  Does  that  definition  apply,  to  your  knowledge,  to  most  of  the  railroads  enter- 
ing the  anthracite  territory? — A.  I  would  not  say  that  it  applies  to  all  of  them, 
from  the  knowledge  that  I  have.  I  would  say  that  probably  to  60  or  70  per  cent 
of  them. 

Q.  And  will  you  specify  any  roads  which,  to  your  knowledge  or  in  your  belief, 
are  not  subject  to  such  an  agreement?  Witnesses  before  the  commission  have 
testified  that  they  were  not  entirely  subject  to  such  agreement.  I  will  not  press 
the  question.— A.  I  would  willingly  answer  if  I  had  any  positive  knowledge  on 
that  point,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  ownership,  this  interownership,  need 
not  extend  to  all  the  railroads,  the  anthracite  carriers,  in  order  that  dominating 
influences  should  have  control. 

O.  It  must  cover  a  fair  proportion,  however,  must  it  not? — A.  Yes,  certainly; 
it  does— it  does. 

O.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  proportion,  approximately,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  **  the  community  of  intert  st?  ** — A.  I  think  about  60  per  cent. 

Q.  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  this  opinion?— A.  It  is  so  given  out  in  the 
public  press. 

Q.  That  is  the  source  of  your  information? — A.  And  it  is  not  denied,  1  believe, 
by  the  parties— the  bankers  who  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  the  printed  reports  of  these  companies 
would  show  these  facts? — A.  Those  are  facts  ^ery  easilv  ascertained  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  testified  that  you  had  been  engaged  in  the  coal- 
mining business  about  twenty-two  years,  if  I  remember  correctly?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  all  of  that  time  marketed  your  own  coal,  or  have  you  at  the  same 
time  during  that  period  sold  to  the  railroads? — A.  We  have  sold  occasionally  some 
of  our  coal  to  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sold  your  production  under  contract?— A.  No;  we  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  negotiation  with  a  road  to  take  your  coal  under  the  60 
per  cent  basis?— A.  Yes.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  the  railroad  company  were 
quite  willing  to  take  our  coal  on  that  basis. 

Q.  First,  I  will  ask  if  at  the  present  time  you  are  marketing  your  own  coal  at 
tidewater,  or  wherever  you  market?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  aie  selling  it  yourself?  Now,  are  you  in  any  way 
restricted  in  the  production  at  the  mine?— A.  No. 

O.  You  produce  as  much  as  you  see  fit?— A.  We  fought  that  battle  out. 

Q.  When  you  at  one  time  had  a  contract  under  consideration,  was  it  proposed 
in  that  contract  to  restrict  your  production?— A.  It  never  got  as  far  as  that;  I 
mean  when  the  suggestion  was  made  in  regard  to  the  contract. 

Q,  Well,  do  you  know  whether,  if  you  \Md  made  that  contract  to  sell  your  pro- 
duction to  the  railroad,  if  that  would  have  been  the  condition  of  it;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  it  a  condition? — A.  That  is  what  I  would  have  expected,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  would  not  enter  into  such  a  contract. 
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S.  It  is  jronr  underBtanding  that  all  of  these  contracts  between  the  railroads 
the  mine  operators  contain  a  provision  that  practically  restricts  the  production 
and  agrees  npon  the  amoant?>-A.  I  assume  that  to  be  true. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  production  is  fixed?  Is  it  jud^^ed  by  the  production 
of  past  years,  or  in  some  such  way?— A.  It  has  been  determined  somewhat  by  the 
ascertained  capacity  of  the  collieries,  and  that  has  been  determined  somewhat  by 
the  production  of  previous  years.  Of  course  when  you  come  to  a  new  operation 
where  you  are  developing,  then  it  is  a  matter  that  has  got  to  be  coDsidered,  and  it 
is  in  order  to  find  what  the  capacity  of  the  new  colliery  might  be. 

Q.  But  these  different  operators  produce  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
output  of  the  year,  each  one  produces  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  pro- 
ductton  each  year,  do  they  not?  There  is  not  very  much  change?  In  other  words, 
if  the  Philadelphia  aod  Reading  produced  last  year  21  per  cent,  it  probably  was 
practically  21  per  cent  in  1890?  Is  that  a  fact?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  been 
for  the  last  few  years.  Of  course  these  are  figures  that  can  be  easily  verified.  I 
presume  you  have  a  memorandum  showing  what  the  production  is  of  these  various 
operators,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  BiPLBY.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it  left. 

The  Witness.  These  simply  represent  the  figures  of  the  production,  but  there 
have  been  some  changes.  Take  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  which  is  now  stand- 
ing for  about  20.70  per  cent.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Reading  a  good  many 
vears  ago,  mined  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  anthracite  production;  but,  grow- 
mg  out  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  competitors  and  her  embarrassed  condition, 
and  changes  coming  over  the  whole  anthracite  situation,  she  is  now  dovm  to  20.70 
X>er  cent. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  an  intimation  in  the  trade  that  the  Reading  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  larger  proportion  than  they  have  at  the  present  time? — A.  It  would 
be  very  human,  you  know,  to  want  to  occupy  that  position. 

Q.  Has  not  a  contention  to  that  effect  been  noticeable  at  times? — A.  At  one  time 
the  trade  was  upset  very  much  indeed;  I  think  almost  a  year;  at  least  six  months, 
by  a  contention  as  to  whether  that  line  should  receive  an  extra  1  x>er  cent  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  not  all  companies  trying  to  get  a  higher  propor- 
tion, not  only  the  Reading,  but  others?— A.  Well,  that  of  course  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  friction  between  the  companies  in  bygone  years — the  matter  of 
adjusting  the  x>erceQtage  as  to  how  much  they  should  receive,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  that  came  before  them.  Then  of  course  after  that, 
after  the^  had  decided  upon  their  percentage,  then  adjustments  had  to  be  made 
with  individual  operators.  Some  of  the  roads  had  more  of  the  individual  opera-  ' 
tors  than  others.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  a  case  in  point--the 
large  percentage  of  the  shipments  of  that  road  came  from  the  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.)  Is  that  true  at  the  present  time  of  the  Lehigh,  that  a  large 
proportion  still  comes  from  the  independent  operators?— A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Have  the  roads  in  the  past  undertaken  to  distribute  the 
percentage  of  the  total  output  among  the  collieries  each  on  its  own  line? — A.  That 
is  a  matter  that  sometimes  has  been  determined  arbitrarily  by  the  proper  officer 
in  charge. 

Q.  Officer  of  the  railroad? — A.  Officer  of  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Are  they  undertaking  to  do  it  by  withholding  cars,  and  was  that  method  in 
use  formerly?— A.  Yes. 


Q.  Is  that  process  quite  effective?— A.  Yes. 


^  In  regard  to  the  price  of  coal,  how  is  that  fixed  at  the  present  time?  By 
agreement  or  by  market  conditions? — A.  I  think  there  is  very  little  agreement  at 
the  present  time  as  to  the  prices.  I  think  that  the  market  is  taking  care  of  itself, 
and  the  cause  of  that  is  the  strike  or  was  the  strike. 

Q.  Explain  how  the  strike  is  regulating  the  market  at  the  present  time. — A. 
That  strike,  ybu  know,  was  a  restriction,  but  it  was  not  an  effectual  restriction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Of  the  output?— A.  Of  the  production.  The  railroad 
companies  prior  to  that  time  had  undertaken  to  restrict,  in  order  to  maintain 
prices  and  high  rates  of  transportation,  and  the  miners  thought  that  what  would 
be  good  policy  for  the  railroad  companies  might  be  a  good  policy  for  them,  and 
they  did  restrict.  There  was  a  restriction  there  that  lasted  for  about  six  weeks, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  coal  on  hand  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
and  ever  since  then  the  business  has  been  a  very  active  one  and  the  prices  have 
been  maintained. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Conger.  )  The  results  of  that  strike  then  were  beneficial  to  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  It  is  a  radical  view,  and  I  will  not  be  supported  by  others,  but  as  I 
look  over  it  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  beneficial  to  the  operators? — A.  I  think  that  they  have  been  receiving 
some  benefit. 
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Q.  Did  the  miners  receive  any  benefit — the  workmen? — A.  Yen;  they  received 
a  benefit;  they  received  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  It  was  unfortunate  that  there 
shonld  have  been  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  the  retailers  reap  a  very  large  benefit,  more 
than  their  proportion  of  that  strike,  or  don't  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  have  received  any  more  than  their  proportion. 

Q.  I  understand  that  where  they  raised  the  price  $1,  the  retailers  raised  it  $3  or 
^? — A.  There  was  another  side  to  that  phase  of  it.  There  were  a  good  many 
retailers  here  in  New  York  City  who  were  obligated  to  famish  coal  at  lower 
prices,  and  they  had  to  stand  by  that  obligation.  They  had  to  stand  by  their 
contracts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbv.)  And  made  the  other  man  pay  the  difference? — A.  Some 
of  it;  but  in  many  cases  I  think  they  did  not  receive  any  advance  at  all. 

O.  Were  not  those  obligations  made  subject  to  strikes? — A.  Some  of  them  were 
and  others  wi  re  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  the  miners  received  the  benefit,  the  railroads 
received  the  benefit,  and  the  operators  received  the  benefit,  and  then  you  said  the 
strike  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  Why  was  it  unfortunate?— A.  I  think  it 
was  unfortanate  to  have  to  resort  to  a  strike  to  get  proper  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  mean  all  these  people  received  a  benefit,  of 
course.  What  was  the  result  to  the  consumers  of  coal?  Was  it  a  benefit  to 
them? — A.  Thev  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  hipfher  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  probable  that  this  strike  having  proved  a  benefit 
to  these  three  parties  outeide  of  the  public,  strikes  will  be  likely  to  be  recognized 
as  liable  to  produce  benefits  in  the  same  way  year  by  year  in  different  pursuits  in 
the  future? — A.  Of  course  I  can't  tell  what  the  future  is  ^'oing  to  be  in  regard  to 
the  anthracite  situation.  When  I  speak  of  the  immediate  lienefits  that  came  from 
the  strike  and  benefits  being  reaped  by  various  classes  at  the  present  time  there  is 
also  another  side  to  it. 

Q.  Let  us  have  that.— A.  Strikes  may  work  injury:  That  is,  when  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  becomes  too  high  then  it  meets  competition,  for,  after  all,  anthra- 
cite is  just  simply  fuel,  and  it  must  meet  all  other  kinds  of  fuel  in  the  market, 
and  when  the  price  gets  too  high  then  its  use  becomes  restricted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  when  it  gets  too  high? — 
A.  The  fact  is  shown  in  the  deiuand.  Those  forces  work  slowly,  but  they  are 
working  very  effectively.  We  have  felt  the  influence  of  them.  Take  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  range.  Here  in  New  York  City  the  demand  for  coal  in  the 
summer  time  formerly  was  for  anthracite.  Now  the  use  of  gas  is  such  that  it 
interferes  very  much  indeed  with  the  marketing  of  certain  kinds  of  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  We  were  informed  yesterday  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  competition  between  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal.  What  do  you  say  about 
that? — A.  Was  that  opinion  given  by  an  expert? 

Q.  I  should  think  tne  gentleman  was  an  expert  who  gave  it. — A.  Let  me  say 
just  here  on  that  point  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  our  production  at  the  present 
time  is  represented  in  what  we  call  the  small  sizes.  They  might  be  called  by-prod- 
ucts; in  fact,  I  speak  now  of  pea  coal  or  buckwheat.  No.  1  or  No.  2  buckwheat. 
Now  those  sizes  are  strictly  competitive  with  bituminous  coal.  All  those  sizes 
represent  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  some  of  these  being  obtained  from  old  culm  heaps  at 
the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  not  those  culm  piles  deducted  as  waste  from  the  wages  of  laborers 
20  years  ago?— A.  Oh,  certainly;  there  was  not  then  a  thought  of  any  market  for 
what  was  going  into  the  culm  pile. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  companies  are  selling  at  a  profit  to-day  the  product  which 
they  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  empiofees  20  years  ago  by  reason  of  the 
change  of  market  conditions? — A.  By  reason  of  the  change  of  market  conditions. 

Q.  But  they  are  making  a  substantial  profit? — A.  But  there  is  no  question  there 
was  a  waste  to  the  operator,  too.  The  waste  did  not  entirely  fall  upon  the  miner, 
because  that  coal  went  on  the  culm  bank.  That  was  a  waste  he  had  to  stand, 
and  the  waste  at  that  time  was  very  great. 

Q.  Were  the  operatives  not  paid  by  the  amount  that  they  turned  out? — A.  They 
were  paid  according  to  various  methods  and  rules.  I  think  they  have  been  paid 
by  the  car. 

Q.  Was  not  this  waste  deducted  from  the  carload  before  they  were  paid?  Was 
not  that  the  system  of  deducting  the  waste,  before  a  carload  was  made  up?— A. 
Now  you  are  asking  me  (luestions  antedating  my  birth,  and  you  know  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  man  to  answer  such  questions. 

C}.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  these  culm  piles  require  a  certain  amount 
of  work  now  to  prepare  them  for  market? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Which  woald  be  a  considerable  expense  per  ton? — A.  More  or  less  expense  is 
inyolyed  in  it.  My  own  experience  in  regard  to  the  calm  pile  is  this:  We  believe 
and  for  a  long  time  past  have  felt  it  was  a  good  deal  better  to  take  a  large  part  of 
the  pile  and  send  it  down  into  the  mines,  using  that  waste  product,  which  was  waste 
product  at  that  time,  in  sustaining  pillars  where  we  can  do  that  to  advantage. 

Q.  Would  3'ou  be  able  to  estimate  what  the  probable  anthracite  supply  of  the 
Pennsylvania  district  is;  that  is,  how  many  years  it  would  last  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption?— A.  That  has  all  been  done. 

Q.  We  have  had  various  estimates.— A.  I  think  the  most  relif^ble  estimate  that 
has  been  made  was  by  an  engineer,  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  five  or  six  years  ago  liiade 
a  statement  regarding  the  remaining  tonnage  in  the  anthracite  fields. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  p^et  at  an  estimate  of  the  probable  supply  of  anthracite  coal  in 
the  Pennsylvania  district,  whether  it  will  last  for  sixty  years  or  one  hundred 
years,  or  for  what  time;  have  you  any  idea? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult 
question  for  me  to  answer.  I  could  not  answer,  because  we  can't  tell  very  well 
just  what  the  rate  of  production  is  going  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Summer  prices  are  lower  than  winter  prices,  are  they 
not?  Is  pot  there  usually  a  rise  for  the  winter  trade?— A.  Prices  are  usually  lower 
In  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Then  in  the  fall,  about  October,  they  are  increased? — ^A.  As  soon  as  the  fall 
ana  winter  demand  sets  in. 

Q.  That  increase  usually  takes  place  on  a  fixed  day,  does  it  not?  Does  it  not  take 
place  simultaneously?— A.  In  bygone  years  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  have  a 
simultaneous  advance,  but  the  rule  was  verv  seldom  if  ever  effective. 

Q.  Did  that  rise  take  place  simultaneously  last  fall?— A.  Last  fall  we  had  an 
abnormal  condition. 

Q.  How  was  it  a  year  ago  last  fall,  do  you  remember? — A.  A  year  ago  last  fall, 
as  1  remember,  I  think  there  was  very  little  change  in  the  market.  I  am  simply 
speaking  now  from  memorv,  Ifut  I  could  give  figures  from  our  books. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  takes  place  the  increase 
in  the  price  is  usually  made  by  all  the  dealers  at  the  same  timer— A.  I  think  that 
has  been  the  record  in  the  past.  I  think  there  has  been  an  understanding  among 
the  companies.  I  am  not  taken  into  their  confidence,  but  I  think  there  has  been 
an  understanding  in  regard  to  prices. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  a  party  to  any  such  arrangement?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  attitude  or  action  in  case  of  a  rise  in  the  market? 
Would  you  follow  with  your  price? — A.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  we  have  to  fol- 
low sometimes  the  result  of  these  very  combinations,  resulting  from  agreements. 
The  friction  engendered  becomes  sometimes  a  very  potent  influence  in  the  market, 
affecting  the  pnce  of  coal.    It  is  very  necessary  for  us  then  to  meet  that  condition. 

Q.  It  is  you  opinion,  then,  as  I  gather  it,  that  the  price  of  coal  is  changed  at 
times  by  agreement  among  producers,  to  which  you  are  not  a  party?— A.  What 
is  the  agreement  for  if  it  is  not  for  that? 

9.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  agreement.— A.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  inference;  at  least,  we  are  governed  by  that  in  the  management  of  our  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  You  are  governed  by  your  inference  that  there  is  such  an  agreement  among 
others?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  practically  have  to  make  your  price  to  meet  the  market  price? — A. 
We  are  not  obliged  to  do  so,  but  we  look  upon  that  simply  as  the  chief  factor  in 
the  whole  situation. 

O.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  you  are  obliged  to  change  because  of  any  agreement, 
but  because  of  market  conditions;  in  order  to  do  business,  you  nave  to  meet 
market  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  limit  to  which  the  price  of  coal  could 
be  put  provided  the  production  was  all  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  were  working 
in  cooperation  with  one  another?— A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  can  readily  see  how  it  might  be  possible  to  put  a  price  on  anthracite  that  might 
be  extravagantly  high;  but  the  moment  that  is  done  then  we  encourage  the 
greater  use  of  bituminous  coal,  and  while  it  would  take  some  time  to  bringdown 
the  exorbitant  price,  nevertheless  the  reduction  would  be  bound  to  follow.  You 
take  to-day  the  development  of  the  bituminous  interests;  you  take  to-day  a  fur- 
ther installation  of  such  plants  as  those  which  have  been  established  in  Boston, 
by-product  plants,  known  as  the  Whitney,  the  New  England  Gas  Compan^r;  tak- 
ing the  coal  from  Nova  Scotia,  making  coke  from  the  prepared  sizes;  furnishing 
light,  heat,  and  power;  let  there  be  an  installation  of  many  of  those  plants  along 
the  sea  coast  or  elsewhere,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  get  anthracite  coal  much 
higher,  or  even  at  the  present  prices,  you  are  inviting  that  competition. 

16a M 
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Q.  (I 


(By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  your  opinion,  are  the  present  prices  of  coal  pretty 
•Am   X  es* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  About  the  top?— A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be 
ver^  unwise  indeed  to  have  them  any  higher,  and  if  I  have  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
ability  of  the  men  who  are  to-day  in  charge  of  this  whole  anthracite  combination, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  they  certainly  would  not  jeopardize  the  future  of  the 
trade  by  insisting  upon  extravagant  prices,  because  that  very  condition  that  I 
have  pointed  out,  that  possible  competition,  is  inevitable. 

Q.  .Is  it  your  opmion  that  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  anthracite  coal  would 
be  promoted  by  a  lowering  of  the  present  prices  of  coal  to  the  consumer?— A.  I 
apprehend  from  what  I  gather  that  it  is  the  intention  to  reduce  prices  later  on.  If 
that  is  the  fact,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  judgment  that  I  have  passed  upon 
the  situation  is  a  correct  one. 

Q.  Do  yon  refei  to  this  as  a  permanent  and  general  reduction  or  to  a  reduction 
for  the  summer  season  only?— A.  A  reduction  for  the  summer  season;  and  the  rea- 
son of  reduction  in  the  summer  season  is  that  dealers,  especially  dealers  in  New 
England  who  have  storage  facilities,  might  be  justified  in  taking  on  their  coal  at 
that  time  rather  than  wait  until  the  fall  and  winter  months  come,  when  there  is  a 
very  active  market. 

Q.  I  rather  gather  from  what  yon  say  that  if  a  general  reduction  should  be 
made,  so  that  prices  for  next  winter  would  not  be  quite  so  high  as  they  have  been 
this  winter,  that  such  action  would  not  be  a  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
anthracite  producers.  —A.  No;  certainly  not;  certainly  not.  The  price  of  anthra- 
cite, as  of  any  commodity,  has  very  little  bearing  upon  the  consumption.  And 
then,  again,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  important  factor  will  come  from  what  the 
^neral  condition  of  the  country  may  be.  If  everybody  is  prosperous,  if  everybody 
18  making  money,  the  matter  of  paying  a  little  more  for  anthracite,  or  a  little  less, 
does  not  enter  very  much  into  the'calcu.ation. 

Q.  Bituminous  coal  is  hauled  to  tide  water  at  a  less  price  per  ton  than  anthra- 
cite, is  it  not?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  reason  why  the  railroads  could  not  haul  the  anthracite 
coal  just  as  cheaply  as  the  other  if  they  had  a  mind  to  do  so?— A«  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  rail  road  men  to  furnish  the  reason. 

Q.  Suppose  thev  should  adopt  that  policy  and  reduce  rates  on  anthracite  coal 
one-half,  and  the  benefit  of  that  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  should  ^o  to  the 
consumer,  would  snch  action,  in  your  opinion,  increase  the  consumption,  and 
would  it  in  that  wav  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  producers  of  anthracite  coal? — A. 
That  is  hypoth»'ticaI  (*ntirely.  The  situation  changes  so  very  much  that  were  there 
to  be  a  reduction  in  rates"  of  transportation  it  would  inure  only  in  very  few 
instances  to  the  i)enefit  of  the  independent  mining  company.  If  you  were  to  ask 
the  question,  probably  in  another  form,  that  if  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  of 
50  cents  a  ton  or  $1  a  ton  would  increase  the  consumption,  I  might  answer  it  by 
saying  that  it  would.  Asking  the  other  question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  that  reduction  under  present  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  raise  a 
debatable  issue. 

Q«  Debatable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  or  of  the  consumer?— A. 
Well,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  or  the  consumer.  Now,  it  is  not 
wise,  I  presume,  for  the  consumer  to  insist  upon  these  enterprises  being  run  at  a 
loss  or  that  a  railroad  compai  y  should  be  run  at  a  loss,  or  that  mining  companies 
should  be  run  at  a  loss,  but  growing  out  of  very  peculiar  conditions  that  have 
developed  in  the  anthracite  region,  growing  out  of  the  facts  that  these  companies 
in  bygone  years  received  certain  rights  and  certain  privileges,  you  may  say  it  is 
all  wrong;  but  there  is  a  condition  that  can  not  be  cnanged,  and  if  you  were  to 
insist  now  upon  what  you  might  think  would  be  the  proper  and  correct  thing  and 
theory,  it  might  work  great  damage  and  great  loss. 

Q.  The  idea  of  all  combinations  ought  to  be  ultimately  a  lower  price  to  the  con- 
sumer; is  this,  in  your  opinion,  the  tendency  of  combinations  in  the  anthracite 
coal  trade? — A.  That  has  not  been  the  record  in  the  past,  but,  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  combinations,  the  brealdng  of  them,  breaking  of  agree- 
ments, resulted  in  great  advantage  to  the  consumer.  The  benefit  was  in  the 
breaking  in  prices  as  a  result  of  what  haa  been  developed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  spoke  about  the  Whitney  plant  in  Boston  having 
the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal,  and  also  of  keeping  them 
from  going  any  higher?— A.  I  spoke  of  that  as  a  vossible  competitor. 

Q.  As  a  possible  competitor?  I  suppose  you  thought  also  of  the  possibilit}'  and 
probability  of  the  community  of  interest  peop'e  reaching  out  and  getting  control 
of  such  plants,  and  also  of  the  Nova  Scotia  supply,  if  neces.sary,  to  aid  them  in 
their  work?— A,  Yes;  I  have  thought  of  ail  that,  and  then,  going  still  further,  I 
have  thought  probably  there  might  be  some  bill  passed  compelling  people  to  buy 
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coal  at  extravagant  prices,  and  all  this  in  order  that  these  enterprises  should  be 
supported.    That  would  be  the  logical  outcome. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  way  in  which  soft- 
coal  prices  are  made?  Are  they  on  purely  competitive  basis,  or  is  there  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  between,  we  will  say,  the  so  called  soft-coal  roads? — ^A.  Well, 
the  soft-coal  roads  have  had  their  troubles  lasting,  I  think,  for  about  three  j^ears. 

Q.  Those  troubles  are  over,  in  a  measure? — A.  And  last  year  there  came  in  an 
application  of  the  community  of  interest  idea,  which  seems  to  be  so  necessary  now 
for  salvation— redemption  here;  for  salvation  hereafter — ^and  there  was  an  agree- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  in  regard  to  prices  on  that  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  of  tne  roads  concerned?  Do  you  refer  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Western?~A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  that  situation  to  testify  in  regard 
to  it,  but  all  those  agreements  relv  upon  the  very  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country.  Let  the  demand  cease  or  let  there  be  an  interruption  of  business,  and 
those  agreements  will  disappear  as  all  agreements  have  done  in  the  past. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Harris  asked  you  if  the  ultimate  object  of  the  com- 
bination should  be  the  reduction  of  the  price  to  consumers.  You  replied  that 
they  had  received  benefits  from  those  combinations  in  the  past  because  their 
agreements  were  broken  and  they  went  to  pieces,  and  so  forth.  Now,  is  it  your 
opinion,  if  the  combinations  are  perfected  so  that  they  will  not  break,  but  will 
continue  in  existent  e,  that  the  public  will  not  receive  benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
combination?— A.  That  depends  on  how  the  power  is  used,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  essence  of  this  whole  question  of  business  coo|)eratlon  is  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  power,  and  depends  entirely  on  how  that  power  is  used.  It  seems  to 
me  if  power  is  used  wisely  by  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  anthracite  situa- 
tion, and  there  ought  to  be  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  so  handle  it,  that  there 
might  be  an  increase  of  tonnage  rather  than  a  decrease.  It  will  not  encounter 
the  hostility  and  the  enmitv  of  the  public.  That  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in 
the  disaster  that  overtook  the  McLeod  combination. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  community  of  interest  plan  goes  on  to  the  extent 
of  controlling  the  railroads,  the  anthracite  and  soft  coal  fields,  and  the  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  that  these  gentlemen  who  control  them  will  be  wi^e  and  not 
so  burden  the  people  that  panics  and  financiaJ  crises  will  result? — A.  I  can  not 
give  any  assurance  or  guaranty  as  to  their  behavior.  I  am  only  pointing  out 
what  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  going  to  become  of  the  independent  ox>er- 
ators,  the  small  operators,  in  these  gigantic  operations?- A.  What  has  become  of 
them? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Suppose  they  would  come  to  you  and  offer  you  a  fair 
price  for  your  property  and  there  was  an  understanding  that  you*d  better  accept  it 
or  you  would  lose  money?— A.  We  have  passed  through  that  temptation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  And  still  exist?— A.  Yes;  we  still  exist,  and  I  presume  it 
is  a  wonder  among  our  friends  that  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  independent  coal 
oi)erators  are  rather  on  the  decrease  in  numbers  than  othei'wise?— A.  Yes;  the  ten- 
dency is  that  way.  I  think  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  these  great  combinations  is  that  so  long  as  the  independent  operator 
exists,  the  freight  rate  is  open  to  attack. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  said  that  there  is  an  indication  that  the  per- 
centage rate  will  be  raised  to  65;  is  there  not  an  understanding  that  in  that  event 
the  contract  will  be  for  a  number  of  years?— A.  So  far  as  these  contracts  are 
concerned  that  are  now  offered,  they  are  to  cover  the  entire  amount  of  coal  to  be 
produced  from  a  property. 

Q.  And  to  run  how  many  years?— A.  For  the  life  of  the  property. 

Q.  That  means  then  that  the  independent  operator  in  signmg  a  contract  at  65 
per  cent,  practically,  ceases  to  exist,  does  it  not?— A.  Yes;  ne  simply  is  an  oper- 
ator; he  mines  his  coal  and  sells  it  to  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  But  he  no  longer  has  any  power  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  or  reg^ilate  it  in  any 
way?— A.  That  has  been  his  condition  for  some  years  past,  yon  know. 

Q.  But  this  will  assure  it  if  these  contracts  are  signed?— A,  Certainly. 

Q.  And  a  number  of  operators  have  already  assented  to  such  agreements?— A. 
That  I  do  not  know;  there  is  some  question;  the  railroad  companies,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  wish  to  have  a  large  majority  of  the  operators  sign  before  this  arrange- 
ment shall  be  effective. 

Q.  For  the  life  of  the  property?— A.  For  the  life  of  the  property.    Now  let  me 

say  just  here  that  while  as  I  said  the  railroad  companies  are  quite  willing  to  pay 

65  per  cent,  they  have  not  yet  manifested  a  willingneBS  to  make  a  freight  rate  of 

35  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is,  they  wish  to  have  an  additional  commission  for  the  sale,  etc.? — Au 
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Gk>iiig  on  onr  theory  and  the  principle  we  have  been  insistingr  on  for  a  great  many 

J  rears,  it  is  onr  contention  that  the  railroad  companies  bny  the  coal  for  65  percent, 
eaving  as  the  resulting  rate  for  transportation  35  per  cent  to  tidewater,  less  what- 
ever the  expense  of  the  commission,  vnilch  would  probably  bring  it  down  to  about 
30  per  cent.  Now  I  say  that  while  the  railroad  companies  are  apparently  willing 
to  buy  the  coal  for  65  per  cent,  they  have  not  got  to  that  point  where  they  are 
willing  to  say  to  an  absolutely  independent  operator,  We  will  transport  your 
coal  for  35  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  ought  to  be  about  30  per  cent?— A.  It  ought  to  be 
about  80  per  cent  to  be  on  a  parity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Suppose  we  set  aside  from  the  total  output  that  which 
is  directly  mined  from  the  ancillary  companies;  then  we  take  all  independent 
operators  who  sell  to  the  railroads  at  65  per  cent,  agreeing  to  sell  on  that  basis 
until  all  the  coal  in  the  ground  is  out;  how  many  firms  will  be  left  free  to  do  as 
they  please?  What  proportion  of  the  output  do  those  thus  left  produce? — ^A. 
Very  small  percentage. 

Q.  Less  than  5  per  cent? — A.  I  presume  it  might  probably  stand  between  5  and 
10  per  cent. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  these  contracts  now  under  consideration  are  signed,  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  output  will  be  free  of  railroad  control? — A.  Well,  it 
might  be  5;  I  would  possibly  be  a  little  safer  to  say  between  5  and  10. 

<^.  Then,  if  the  roads  agree  among  themselves,  that  insures  a  perfect  control  of 
the  prices  so  long  as  that  a^eement  among  the  railroads  exists? — A.  And  that  is 
a  very  important  qualification,  so  long  as  they  can  agree  among  themselves. 

(J.  Will  you  state  hypothetically  what  might  lead  to  disagreement?— A.  Many 
things.  Railroad  officials  are  very  human;  troubles  in  one  place  beget  troubles  in 
another. 

Q.  When  you  make  statements  including  the  roads,  do  you  include  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad?  What  has  been  its  attitude  in  the  past?— A.  Years  ago  it  car- 
ried  ail  the  anthracite  coal  that  was  offered.  In  fact,  all  the  collieries  working 
along  that  line  of  road  worked  practically  full  time.  But  that  is  going  back,  1 
should  say,  ten  or  fifteen  j-ears  ago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  at  that  time  there  was  no  restriction  imposed  as  to  the  out- 
put?— A.  19  ot  so  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  concerned. 

O,  So  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  concerned?— A.  That  was  a  very  dis- 
turbing factor. 

Q.  Has  that  policy  changed  to  your  knowledge  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  think 
it  has. 

Q.  Is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  substantially  in  the  agreement?— A.  Now  you 
arv)  asking  me  questions  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer.  You  can 
verify  all  this  by  getting  the  reports  of  the  mine  inspectors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
district,  and  you  can  see  there  how  much  time  has  been  worked  by  the  collieries 
along  these  various  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you  whether,  if  10  per  cent  of  the  coal  if 
sold  at  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  those  who  control  90  per  cent,  would  fix  the 
market  price?  We  were  so  Informed  yesterday.  We  were  told  that  even  5  per 
cent  being  free  and  independent  would  fix  the  market  price  of  coal.  —A.  W  hat!  Do  I 
understand  that  5  per  cent  taken  out  of  a  total  of  45,000,000  tons,  that  5  per  cent, 
namely,  2,250,000  tons,  would  fix  the  price? 

Q.  Yes;  I  want  to  ask  whether  in  your  opinion  that  is  true  or  not?  Suppose  you 
controlled  5  per  cent  of  that  50,000,000  tons,  and  you  chose  to  fix  a  price  lower  tiban 
the  95  per  cent  controlled  by  the  railroad  coal  roads,  would  you  fix  the  market 
price  and  bring  them  down  to  your  figure?— A.  Carrying  that  tibought  out,  to  make 
the  matter  very  plain,  let  us  suppose  that  the  anthracite  consumed  in  New  York 
City  is,  say,  8,000,000  tons  a  year,  and,  if  I  could  supply  200,000  tons  of  it,  I  could 
make  the  price  on  the  remaining. 

Mr.  Conger:  That  is  the  theory  expounded  to  us  yesterday,  and  we  want  your 
opinion  on  it,— A.  How  did  it  commend  itself  to  you? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  We  understand  from  you  that  it  would  be  an  absurd 
proposition,  from  your  experience?— A.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  was  informed  yesterday  evening  that  a  gentleman 

named  Luther,  in  the  coal  trade— I  presume  you  know  him A.  The  general 

manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  position  he  holds.— A.  There  is  a  gentleman  with  them 
bylhat  name— the  general  manager. 

Q.  That  he  recenuy  disposed  oi  an  option  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York  on  large 
tracteof  anthracite  coal  m  Virginia,  and  this  gentleman  said  there  was  100,()00 
acres  there  of  anthracite  coal.    I  would  like  to  kno  w  whether  the  people  in  the  coal 
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trade  know  anything  of  the  existence  of  snch  deposits  in  Virginia  or  not?— A.  They 
wonld  like  to  know  of  them.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  anthracite  coal  anywhere 
else  except  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  down  in  Virginia  a  very 
remarkable  formation  of  natural  coke,  but  it  is  not  anthracite  coal.  We  made  an 
investigation  there  some  years  ago.  We  were  sure  there  was  some  anthracite  coal, 
and  we  had  an  investigation  made. 

Q.  How  many  miners  do  yoa  employ? — A.  When  ronning  at  full  capacity,  we 
employ  from  1,000  to  1,100  men. 

(j.  Do  you  work  your  miners  about  the  same  number  of  days  in  a  year  that  the 
miners  in  the  collieries  of  the  railroad  companies  are  worked? — A.  The  railroads 
complain  that  we  have  been  working  more  days. 

Q.  We  have  heard  tbe  complaint  that  the  Independent  miners  are  working  a 
lees  number  of  days  by  far?— A.  That  has  not  been  our  experience,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  simply  because  I  insisted  upon  our  right  to  mine. 

^    Your  miners  were  engaged  in  the  strike?— A.  Yes. 

Do  you  think  their  demands  of  last  fall  were  unjust?— A.  No,  sir. 

Do  you  believe  in  arbitration? — A.  Absolutely. 

Do  you  believe  that  if  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  strike  of  that  kind,  where  the 

fmblic  is  largely  concerned,  becomes  stififnecked  and  holds  out,  and  great  injury  is 
iable  to  result  to  the  public,  there  should  be  some  force  to  settle  the  differences? — 
A.  Under  those  conditions  arbitration  should  be  compulsory,  where  the  interests 
are  so  great  and  the  damage  that  can  be  done  is  so  great — I  mean  the  damage  to 
the  public. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  public  is  a  very  large  party  to  a  controversy  of  this 
kind  and  that  its  interests  should  be  considered? — A.  1  do  not  know  how  we  could 
get  along  without  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris.)  How  are  you  going  to  compel  miners  to  work  if  they 
don^t  want  to  work?— A.  I  admit  there  is  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Would  you  imprison  them? — A.  Or,  put  the  question  the  other  way,  put  the 
operators  in  prison? 

Q.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  have  compulsory  arbitration  without  imprison- 
ment?—A.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  these  trades  unions  to  be  incon>orated? 
Wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  make  contracts  with  them  in  regard  to  men,  the  same, 
as  I  understand,  is  being  done  in  other  countries?  Would  not  that  be  one eif active 
way,  tbe  only  reasonable  way,  of  reaching  the  situation? 

Q.  Is  compulsory  arbitration  practicable  according  to  our  present  laws  and  con- 
ditions, in  your  experience?— A.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  regard  to  it; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  following  out  the  suggestion  there,  that  where  we  have  a  dead- 
lock which  involves  so  much  in  the  matter  of  loss  and  damage  and  inconvenience 
to  the  community,  some  means  should  be  devised  whereby  it  could  be  settled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  experience  been  that  tbe  employees  are  the 
ones  generally  that  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to  arbitrate,  and  that  the  other 
side  hold  out  as  a  rule?— A.  In  the  anthracite  strike,  as  you  well  remember,  the 
hesitation  was  very  largely  on  the  part  of  the  employers;  there  was  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  If  you  still  see  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  what  is  called  compulsory  arbitration, 
do  vou  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  so  overwhelming  and  overshad- 
owmg  all  others  that  the  Government  should  provide  some  way  against  losses  to 
the  public  on  account  of  g^^eat  controversies  of  this  kind? — A.  Just  how  far  the 
Government  could  go  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
and  I  would  not  hazard  any  opinion;  but  looking  at  the  question  from  the  stand- 

g>intof  the  employer  on  one  side  and  the  employee  on  the  other,  and  the  grave 
sues  that  might  be  involved,  there  should  be  some  way  devised  by  which  differ- 
ences can  be  i^usted.  One  reason  why  the  companies  hesitate,  as  I  understand, 
about  making  contracts  with  the  miners,  is  they  say  that  the  miners  are  utterly 

and  absolutely  irresponsible.    If  there  was  an  incorporation 

(^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  the  miners  not  object  to  incorx)oration  as  trades 
unions? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  as  to  that 

Q.  You  never  knew  one  to  be  incorporated,  did  you? — A.  It  is  done  on  the  other 
side,  is  it  not? 

I  mean  in  this  country.— A.  That  I  don't  know. 
Have  you  anything  to  volunteer  further? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not. 
(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Can  you  state  anything  respecting  the  proportion  of  the 
undeveloped  or  unworKed  coal  lands  in  the  anthracite  territory  at  this  time?— A. 
No;  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  upon  that  question  without  making  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  situation. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  opinion  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  southern  field  is 
as  yet  undeveloped?— A.  You  mean  by  that  term  tne  Schuylkill  region? 
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Q.  The  southern  regions.— A.  Yes;  and  it  was  that  lack  of  development  that 
brought  the  troubles  to  the  Reading. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  That  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  coal  property  involved 
a  debt,  carrying  a  ver^  heavy  interest  account. 

Q.  Does  that  debt  still  remain? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  presume  it  does. 

Q.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  in  its  reports,  shows  a  very  large  debt,  does 
it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cost  of  carrying  that  debt  included  in  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  1  presume  so. 

Q.  Does  not,  then,  the  cost  of  carrying:  this  undeveloped  land  for  the  next  50 
years  come  on  the  price  to  the  present  consumer  in  a  degree? — A.  There  will  be 
an  effort,  I  presume,  to  get  it  out  of  the  consumer.  They  have  not  been  very 
successful  up  to  the  present  time,  I  will  admit. 

Q.  Has  the  I'eorganization  cut  down  the  debt?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   You  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  company's  reports  for  that  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Would  that  item  of  interest  on  the  investment  coveting 
undeveloped  coal  land  be  much  of  an  item  in  the  price  of  coal? — A.  Very  large. 
If  I  remember  correctly  the  Reading  company  invested  about  $50,000,000  in  coal 
prox>erty,  and  if  I  also  carry  the  fact  correctly  the  interest  at  that  time  upon  the 
debt  that  was  created  was  7  per  cent  which  represented  in  interest  an  annual 
charge  of  $3,500,000. 

O.  (By  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris.)  For  carrying  coal  property?— A.  For  the  carrying  of 
coal  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  not  that  debt  remain  substantially  as  it  did  at  that 
time?  That  is  to  say,  has  the  reorganization  ever  cut  down  that  debt?— A.  *I  pre- 
sume not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Has  it  cut  down  the  interest?— A.  I  presume  it  has. 
Undoubtedly.  But,  getting  back  to  your  question,  you  can  see  now  that  in  that 
case  that  charge  becomes  a  very  important  factor. 

Q.  How  many  million  tons  does  the  Reading  produce  in  a  year? — A.  They  pro- 
duced last  year  9,888,000  tons;  but  when  that  property  was  bought  I  presume 
that  road  at  that  time  did  not  produce  more  than  6,000,000  or  7,000,000;  so  that 
jou  can  readily  see  that  the  item  of  interest  was  a  very  important  one.  Take  for 
instance,  this  recent  acquisition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company;  now,  when 
you  put  the  interest  upon  that  it  runs  up  to  an  item  of  about  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  J.C.Harris.)  That  is,  on  the  investment/ — A.  As  relating  to  the 
annual  tonnage:  it  amounted  to  about  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  there  any  large  proportion  of  that  coal  land  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Companv  not  yet  developed?  Are  they  carrying  a  supply 
for  future  years? — A.  They  have  a  supply  for  future  years,  but  it  seems  to  me 
you  have  to  be  very  careful  when  you  use  the  expression  "developed."  There 
might  be  a  very  wasteful  development.  For  instance,  take  a  situation  we  have, 
mining  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.  Now.  there  are  8  or  4  or  5  operations  there.  It 
would  be  better  for  everybody,  better  for  the  public,  if  that  work  had  been  done 
by  one  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  combination? — 
A.  There  are  arguments  in  favor  of  combination.  There  are  arguments  in  favor 
of  power,  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  power  that  is  objected  to.  « 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  have  one  point  I  think  we  would  better  bring  out  before 
we  close,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  possible  regulation  of  freight  rates.  You 
testified  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  railroads,  while  they  had  expressed  willing- 
ness  to  contract  with  the  operators  to  ^ve  them  65  x)er  cent  of  the  tide -water 
price  for  their  coal,  had  not  offered  to  give  a  freight  rate  to  independent  operators 
of  35  per  cent.— A.  That  is  bound  to  come,  because  we  will  simply  enforce  it. 

Q.  You  think  you  will  be  able  to  get  it?— A.  That  has  been  our  record  in  the 
past. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  Gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  freight  rates? — A.  So  far  as  our  experience  is  concerned 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  us  that  that  the  interstate  commerce 
law  did  not  givlB  speedy  and  proper  relief.  That  was  the  original  intent,  you  will 
remember,  of  the  law.  The  way  it  stands  to-day,  as  I  remember,  under  the  law  a 
decree  of  the  commission  is  simply  prima  facie  evidence,  and  then  you  may  begin 
all  over  again.  You  may  take  that  decree  into  the  courts  and  it  bdcomee  simply 
a  part  of  the  evidence. 

O.  It  has  been  advocated  by  some  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act  which  would 
make  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  (Commerce  TJommission  operative  while  pend- 
ing appeal  by  either  paiiy.  Would  you  favor  such  an  amendment?— A.  I  would; 
yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  so-ca'.lei  CuUom  bill  before 
OoQgress?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  Yon  favor  those  provisions,  as  a  general  thing?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  think,  in  the  the  inljerest  of  the  pnhlic,  Congress  should  enact  the 
provisions  of  that  bill  into  law?— A.  I  do;  yes.  If  we  could  have  had  the  relief 
which  was  expected  ander  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  time  that  Coxe 
Brothers  &  Co.  brought  the  suit  in  18^9  there  would  have  been  a  great  change  in  this 
entire  anthracite  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  it  perhaps  have  stopped  this  tendency  toward 
the  absorption  of  the  index)endent  oi)erators?— A.  Yes;  certainly.  Coxe  Brothers 
made  their  appeal .  Thei  rs  was  a  concern  of  great  influence  and  wealth ;  they  went 
before  the  commission;  they  made  a  strong  case,  and  yet  it  did  not  amount  to 
anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Why  did  it  not  amount  to  anything? — A.  The  commission 
had  no  power. 

Q.  Simply  because  the  decision  of  the  commission  was  not  operative;  is  that  it?— 
A.  Tha  t  is  all.  They  waited  a  long  time  for  it,  and  when  they  got  it  it  was  not  oi>er- 
stive. 


New  York  City,  February  19,  1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  S.  FLEMING. 

Secretary'treasurer  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Associatioru 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At 
3.40  p.  m.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fleming  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  us  your  name, your  address,  and  your 
ofEiciai  title?— A.  Henry  S.  Fleming,  26  Cortlandt  street,  New  York  City.  I  am 
secretary- treasurer  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Q.  WUi  you  tell  us  something  amout  the  independent  operators'  association,  who 
compose  it,  and  what  proportion  of  coal  they  produce— any  items  of  that  kind  that 
would  beef  interest  to  the  commissi  on?— A.  The  association  is  made  up  of  various 
individual  operators— that  is,  smaller  companies,  the  individuals  owning  the  mines 
sometimes  in  their  own  right,  and  sometimes  leasing  from  the  landowners.  We 
produced,  up  to  this  year,  about  34  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  output.  This 
year  I  think  it  will  be  in  the  neighlx>rhood  of  29  or  29^  per  cent. 

Q.  About  how  many  members  are  there  in  your  association? — A.  That  I  really 
could  not  say.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  association?— A.  That  question  is  very  difficult 
to  answer.  The  association  was  organized  for  the  general  benefit  of  its  various 
members— to  do  anything  that  it  could  to  further  their  interests.  The  idea  at  the 
time  it  was  organized  was  that  a  small  operator  was  not  in  position  to  argue  his 
case  against  a  large  corporation,  where  a  combination  of  a  great  many  operators 
would  be. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  duties  to  obtain  reasonable  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
coal? — A.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  in  that  direction— a  constant  effort. 

Q.  What  is  the  railroad  rate  at  the  present  time  to  tide  water?— A.  That  I  really 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  most  of  your  members  ship  and  sell  their  own  coal,  or  do  they  sell  it  to 
the  railroads  for  a  proportion  of  the  tide- water  price? — A.  None  of  the  coal  is  sold 
to  the  railroads,  but  many  of  the  members  sell  their  coal  to  large  companies, 
the  stock  of  which,  I  understand,  is  practically  controlled  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies.   It  is  entirely  separate- it  is  an  entirely  separate  organization. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  meant.  Do  you  sell  to  the  coai  companies  that  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  railroads?— A.  The  majority  of  the  tonnage  is  taken  by 
them. 

Q.  That  is,  the  largest  coal  companies  are  really  owned  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves;  or  there  is  a  community  of  interest,  is  there  not,  between  them 
and  the  railroads?— A.  I  can  only  say,  I  suppose  so.  That  is  a  question  of  the 
stock  books.    The  stock  transfers  are  the  only  things  that  will  show  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  independent  operators  had  dropped  from  34  per  cent  to  29 
per  cent  this  year.  Will  you  tell  us  the  cause  of  that  falling  off?— A.  Quite  a 
number  have  sold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Sold  to  whom?— A.  To  the  various  companies.  Some  of 
the  largest  companies  have  been  increasing  their  holdings. 


Q.  The  railroads?— A.  Not  directly,  in  any  case. 


(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  We  do  not  mean,  when  we  say  the  railroad  com- 
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Sanies;  I  think  we  would  better  say  the  companies  which  have  been  testified  to  as 
eing  controlled  by  the  railroads.  That  is  what  we  mean. — A.  Yes;  with  that 
understood  I  should  say,  yes.  I  could  not,  of  course,  testify  as  to  the  control  of 
these  companies.    That  is  something  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  To  what  points  is  the  coal  shipped— the  anthracite  coal  produced  by  these 
companies?— A.  It  really  goes  all  over  the  country.  The  market  extends  south  to 
New  Orleans  and  west  to  Duluth,  and  to  all  points  east  of  those  cities. 

Q.  In  what  directions,  if  any,  do  you  have  most  of  the  trouble  with  freight 
rates?— A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Under  the  con- 
tracts there  is  no  question  of  freight  rates.  The  people  who  have  sold  their  coal 
under  contract  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rate.  On  the  relatively 
small  proportion  sold  on  then:  own  account,  naturally,  there  is  complaint  of  the 
rate  in  every  direction. 

<^.  Do  your  people  have  any  complaints  in  regard  to  furnishing  cars  for  other 
facilities?— A.  That,  I  think,  ip  exactly  as  in  any  large  industry.  There  are  times 
when  cars  are  scarce;  and  while  we  appreciate  that  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  all 
that  are  needed,  we  find  it  a  very  wise  plan  to  insist  on  getting  them,  though  I  am 
not  sure  it  amounts  to  very  much. 

Q.  Would  you  say  they  treat  the  companies  in  which  they  had  an  indirect  inter- 
est better  than  they  treat  your  independent  companies? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  I 
think  the  distribution  of  cars  has  been  exceedingly  fair  all  through.  I  would  be 
very  apt  to  hear  any  complaint  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Are  there  any  complaints  in  regard  to  terminal  charges? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
remember  of  hearing  of  any  complaint  on  that  ground  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  regard  to  t^e  proportion  of  coal  con- 
tracted to  the  larger  companies  as  compared  with  what  your  independent  oper- 
ators ship  and  sell  directly? — A.  That  I  really  could  not  answer.  The  larger 
proportion,  I  should  say,  is  contracted. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  larger  proportion  is  sold  to  the  larger  companies? — 
A.  Yes.  In  many  cases,  if  I  may  explain,  a  company  will  contract  to  sell  the 
greater  part  of  its  output.  Anything  it  produces  over  and  above  the  quantity 
contracted  it  may  send  to  market  on  its  own  account.    That  is  done  sometimes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Did  you  not  just  now  say  that  cars  are  furnished  freely, 
that  there  is  no  trouble  on  account  of  cars?— A.  When  they  can,  the  railroads  fur- 
nish them.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  there  are  times  when  they  can  not  give 
the  cars. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brooks  at  Washington,  did  you  not?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  His  complaint  was  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble. — ^A.  During  the 
time  grain  is  moving  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  cars  back.  In  many  instances  they 
have  sent  coal  in  box  cars.  I  think  that  is  a  local  matter.  It  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  any  importance.  The  local  agents  may  send  in  box  cars  to  collieries  whose 
chutes  were  not  suited  for  them. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  better  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  Mr.  Brooks  made  the  state- 
ment?—A.  I  should  say,  yes;  decidedly.  The  railroads  have  all  added  to  their 
rolling  stock  and  to  their  motive  power. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  because  they  were  being  discriminated  against  by 
the  railroads. — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  that  is  a  contingency  that  happens 
in  almost  everything.  I  had  the  same  trouble  when  I  was  in  the  iron  business. 
Those  are  local  matters;  they  are  not  broad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  contract  price  generally  made  with  the 
lai^ger  coal  companies  by  the  independent  operators? 

The  Witness.  The  yearly  contracts  made  a  great  many  years  ago  gave  the 
operators  40  and  45  per  cent  of  the  price  at  which  coal  sold  at  tide;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  there  were  some  contracts  that  were  based  on  the  amount 
paid  to  labor.  The  varying  price  of  labor  made  a  difference  in  the  price  that  the 
operators  received  for  their  coal.  Just  how  that  was  arranged  I  do  not  know. 
That  was  a  matter  of  some  25  years  ago.  It  was  a  regular  scale  contract.  After 
that  the  rate  was  advanced  to,  I  think,  55  per  cent. 

Q.  We  understand  to-day  it  is  60. — A.  Then  it  was  made  60  per  cent  and  was  60 
from  1892  up  to  1898—6  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  contract  that  is  to  be  made  now? — A.  The  contracts  are  based 
on  65  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  is  that  contract  to  be  made?— A.  That,  I  think,  depends 
on  each  individual  company .  It  is  a  contract  that  is  not  made  between  the  rail- 
roads, but  between  each  coal  company  and  each  individual  operator  who  chooses 
to  sell. 

Q.  Is  it  not  made  for  the  whole  product  of  the  mine? — A.  I  think  it  is  in  some 
cases,  and  not  in  others.    An  operator  whose  lease  terminates  can  not  make  such 
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an  agreement.  If  the  lease  of  any  part  of  the  ground  terminates  before  the  time 
by  which  all  of  the  coal  can  be  removed  he  can  not  contract  for  all  the  coal  in  the 
gronnd,  so  that  each  individual  contract  has  to  be  drawn  with  that  allowance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  yon  seen  these  contracts? — A.  I  have  simply  seen 
the  first  form.  It  has  been  modified  and  worked  over,  and  the  last  form  I  have 
not  seen  at  all.  * 

Q.  Yon  are  familiar  with  all  the  terms  of  the  contract,  are  yon?— A.  I  really 
comd  not  say  I  am.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  and  has  not 
come  under  my  scrutiny  at  all. 

Q.  Could  you  send  us  a  copy  of  it? — ^A.  I  really  could  not  promise  to  do  that. 
I  could  ask  for  it. 

Q.  You  would  only  have  to  ask  members  of  your  association? — A.  I  should  have 
to  ask  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  members  of  your  organization  have  entered  into 
that  new  contract  with  the  companies?— A.  That  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Are  they  accepting  it  very  generally?— A.  Tney  are;  the  majority  of  them 
are  contracting  on  that  basis.  I  might  say  they  find  it  very  much  more*  to  their 
advantage  to  do  that,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  an  office  of  their  own  to 
dispose  of  the  coal.  If  they  have  an  office  of  their  own  it  is  a  very  simple  com- 
mercial proposition— they  must  have  an  office  here  and  a  representative  in  a  dozen 
other  places,  involving  large  exx)ense,  while  they  may  not  be  sending  coal  to  those 
places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Do  those  contracts  usually  restrict  the  production  of  the 
mine? — A.  Oh,  no;  never. 

.  Q.  Is  the  mine  operator  at  liberty  to  produce  as  much  coal  as  he  has  a  mind  to 
under  that  contract,  and  can  he  get  cars  to  take  as  much  as  he  will  mine,  regard- 
less of  the  quantity? — A.  The  coal  company  agrees  to  take  as  much  as  it  requires. 

Q.  Ah!  As  much  as  it  requires? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  clause  that  covers 
that  ground,  but  the  coal  company  certainly  could  not  agree  to  take  an  amount  of 
coal  that  it  could  not  dispose  of. 

Q.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  the  fact  as  to  how  the  production — the  amount 
of  production— is  fixed.— A.  Well,  the  coal  company  will  take  all  the  coal  it  can 
handle,  and  there  comes  in  the  point  I  made  a  little  while  ago— that  the  operators, 
when  they  ship  over  and  above  the  amount  contracted  for,  can  sell  the  surplus  on 
their  own  account. 

Q.  The  oi)erators  can? — A.  That  has  been  the  case  always. 

Q.  If  they  dispose  of  their  selling  agencies  they  are  not  in  position  to  market  to 
great  advantage,  are  they? — A.  There  are  the  various  commission  houses.  There 
are  in  New  York  probably  18  or  20  large  commission  houses  handling  coal,  both 
soft  and  hard. 

Q.  You  testified  a  little  while  ago  that  the  distribution  of  cars  is,  in  your  opin- 
ion, satisfactory  to  the  operators  at  the  present  time.  Naturally  it  would  devolve 
upon  the  railroads  to  supply  plenty  of  cars.  Would  they  not,  under  ithis  contract, 
have  the  first  interest  in  that  direction? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  remedy  for  the  evil? — A.  I  think  the  tendency,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  for  the  railroad  companies  to  ^ve  the  operators  preference  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  over  their  own  collieries-  that  is.  over  the  collieries  operated  by  the  com- 
panies supposed  to  be  under  railroad  control.  I  notice  that  in  taking  the  figures  of 
the  mine  inspectors  showing  the  number  of  days  worked  by  various  collieries,  as  a 
general  thing,  what  we  call  the  railroad  collieries  operate  a  less  number  of  days 
than  the  individual  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Again  that  is  directly  a  contradiction  of  Mr.  Brooks's 
testimony.— A.  That  is  what  I  say.  It  is  purely  a  local  matter.  It  is  a  matter 
that  affects  one  colliery  and  may  not  affect  another.  That  sort  of  thing  may  last 
at  one  colliery  for  a  few  days  or  a  week.  Shortage  of  cars  is  a  local  matter— a 
temporary  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  you  an  operator  yourself? — A.  No;  I  have  not  any 
interest  in  mines— that  is,  in  hard  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  soft  coal? — A.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  several  soft-coal  mines. 

O,  Do  you  consider  that  hard  and  soft  coal  are  competitors? — A.  Most  emphat- 
ically. Thirty-five  ^r  cent  of  our  output  is  in  direct  competition  with  bituminous 
coal.    It  is  a  competition  that  is  steadily  increasing. 

Q.  Have  the  independent  operators  any  grievances  at  the  present  time?  Are 
they  satisfied  with  present  conditions?— A.  While  they  have  taken  in  these  con- 
tracts, I  have  not  heard  any  complaints.  The  contracts  are  apparently  satisfac- 
tory. Of  course  I  think  everybody  would  like  more,  but  it  has  been  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  obtained. 

Q.  They  are  getting  what  they  consider  their  fair  share?— A.  If  fairly  carried  out, 
it  really  is;  I  think  everybody  considers  it  a  very  fair  share.  The  arrangement  puts 
the  division  on  a  very  fair  basis.    Out  of  the  dmerence  between  what  the  company 
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pays  and  what  it  receives,  it  has  got  to  pay  the  freight  rate,  which  is  an  arbitrary 
rate.  These  companies  also  have  to  pay  their  selling  expenses  and  for  the  support 
of  the  various  agencies. 

Q.  The  present  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  is  about  how  much  per  annum? — 
A.  Last  year  it  was  47,000,000  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  Would  the  total  capacitv  of  these  oollieries  be  much  greater  than  that  con- 
sumption if  they  were  run  full  time? — A.  Not  unless  we  had  another  class  of  men; 
the  men  won't  work  more  time. 

Q.  Will  not  work  more  time? — A.  No.  They  worked  all  the  time  in  1899;  I 
think  we  were  then  just  about  as  near  our  productive  power  as  we  can  get. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  in  the  last  day  or  two  that  at  present  coal  is  being 

§  reduced  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  tons  a  mouth.— A.  Yes;  it  is.  But  you  could  not 
o  so  much  all  the  year  round.  To  produce  5,000,000  tons  a  month  you  have  to 
increase  your  dead  work  very  rapidly,  and  that  is  slower  work.  You  could  not  do 
it;  you  would  not  have  space  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  every  producer  is  putting  out  as  much  coal  as  he  can  at  the 
present  time? — A.  No;  1  think  there  are  some  collieries  that  could  put  out  more 
if  they  would  press  hard,  but  it  would  not  be  an  advisable  thing  to  do.  Hasty 
mining  is  dangerous. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  mines  are  being  run  at  practically  their  full  capacity— say 
two-thirds  of  the  capacity  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  would  say  that  to-day  the 
mines  are  at  full  capacity,  decidedly.  The  record  of  production  is  on^y  5,135,000 
tons,  I  think,  in  a  month. 

(^.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  whether  there  is  any  agreement  or  arrangement  by 
which  production  is  restricted  among  the  operators? — A.  No;  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  at  all.  There  are  times  when  the  market  simply  does  not  take  coal,  and 
you  have  no  place  to  store  it.  It  is  like  any  other  large  commodity.  If  you  keep 
on  running  a  factory  you  produce  a  certain  amount  of  goods  that  you  can  not  find 
a  sale  for;  and  the  coa!  trade  is  in  the  same  condition.  During  the  summer 
months  the  market  recjuires  very  little  coal,  and  the  mines  operate  until  they  have 
everythin|f  filled  just  as  full  as  mey  can.  They  cover  the  current  demand,  and  fill 
every  available  storage  for  the  consumption  in  winter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  dead  work  done  in  the  summer  to  some  extent? — 
A.  To  some  extent,  yes;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  that,  so  as  to  provide  for 
extended  mining  in  the  winter;  otherwise  you  could  not  operate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  How  is  the  price  of  coal  fixed.' — A.  It  is  not  fixed.  Each 
company  has  its  own  price.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  reputation  the  coal 
has,  and  according  to  the  grade  and  quality. 

Q.  Does  not  coal  of  the  same  quality  sell  for  about  thi  same  price  in  the  same 
market  now?— A.  No;  I  should  say  the  variation  in  the  market  would  be  between 
70  and  80  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  In  coal  ot  the  same  grade?— A.  Different  kinds  of  coal. 

Q.  Same  quality  and  grade?— A.  Yes;  I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  is  true 
practically  of  the  same  quality  and  grade.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  reputation 
that  a  coal  has.  Some  people  prefer  a  free  burning  coal,  and  some  prefer  a  slow 
burning  coaL 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  two  names  or  kinds  of  coal  between  the  prices  of  which 
there  is  such  a  wide  divergence  as  70  cents  a  ton  at  the  present  time?— A.  Oh,  yes. 
I  should  say  that  in  any  of  the  free-burning  coals  of  the  Upper  Lackawanna  region, 
as  compared  with  the  coals  of  the  Lykens  Valley  district,  you  get  a  variation  of 
more  than  that  sum.    Those  are  two  extreme  coals.    They  are  both  specialties. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  New  York  price?— A.  New  York,  yes;  I  am  quoting  f .  o.  b. 
New  York. 

Q,  As  I  understand  you,  these  two  coals  you  have  namod  are  practically  of  the 
same  quality?— A.  No;  they  are  different  in  quality.  You  can  not  get  any  two 
coals  of  the  same  quality.  There  are  coals  that  have  a  reputation.  The  actual 
heating  power  of  the  one  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  I  would  8a> 
they  are  practically  of  the  same  (]uality.  As  to  market  value,  they  are  entirely 
different  in  character,  and  consequently  they  have  a  different  market  value. 
Lykens  Valley  coal  is  a  very  choice  coal  to  some  people;  other  people  would  not 
use  It  under  any  consideratioD. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  there  not  formerly  some  sort  of  agreement  or  defi- 
nite price  put  on  each  kind  of  coal?— A.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing  of  that 
kind  since  Mr.  McLeod  s  time. 

Q.  That  was  customary,  however,  for  a  great  many  years,  was  it  not?— A.  No; 
that  lasted  only  about  3  months,  and  that  was  not  with  all  kinds  of  coal.  That 
was  only  with  the  production  of  four  or  five  companies. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  in  the  market  of  New  York  to-day  there  is  not 
a  certain  price  for  each  grade  of  grate,  stove,  or  nut  coal?    You  mean  to  say  there 
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is  not  a  resnlar  qnotation  for  each  one  of  those  kinds  of  coal? — A.  For  an  average 
SkU  throngn? 


Q.  In  general? — A.  Nq;_  decidedly  not. 


There  is  not?— A.  No;  there  is  not.  One  company  will  issue  a  circular  for 
its  coal,  and  you  will  find  in  that  circular  a  series  of  variations  al  the  year  through. 
The  circulars  issued  by  the  other  companies  are  each  for  their  own  variety  of  coal. 

Q.  These  collieries  must  overlap,  do  they  not,  so  that  two  collieries  or  two  com- 
panies will  be  producing  practically  the  same  quality  of  coalV  That  is,  there  is 
more  than  one  company  in  the  Ly kens  Valley  district? — A.  No;  the  Likens  coal  is 
practically  all  brought  up  by  the  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company.  The  vein  is  touched 
by  other  companies. 

Q.  But  the  prices  of  that  coal  differ  as  between  the  different  companies?— A.  If 
all  got  out  LyRens  Valley  coal  they  would  all  get  the  higliest  market  price  on  that 
coat. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  practical  agreement  on  that  quality  of 
coal?— A.  No;  I  should  not  call  it  an  agreement.  I  would  rather  put  it  this  way. 
The  people  who  were  getting  this  class  of  coal  would  get  just  as  much  money  for  it 
as  they  get  in  the  market. 

Q.  Did  not  the  sales  agents  meet  up  to  2  years  ago? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  meetings  of  the  sales  agents  representing  all  these  com- 
panies?—A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  were  meetings  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  were  there  not? — A. 
That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

3.  They  were  testified  to  very  fnllv  in  1892. — A.  That  was  before  my  time. 
.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  of  meetings  of  sales  agents  within  5  years? — ^A. 
Absolutely  none  since  I  have  been  in  the  trade. 

O.  You  have  never  seen  published  reports?— A.  I  have  seen  numerous  reports 
and  statements. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  anything  to  confirm  them?— A.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  soft-coal  dealers  members  of  your  association?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  an  association  in  New  York  of  soft-coal  men?— A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  How  is  that  coal  handled  here;  does  it  come  in  as  the  property  of  individuals 
or  the  railroads?— A.  It  comes  in  as  the  property  of  individuals.  Some  of  the  very 
large  soft-coal  companies  follow  the  same  plan  as  the  big  anthracite  companies  do; 
that  is,  they  btiy  up  the  product  of  the  various  small  companies  around  them  and 
ship  it  to  New  York  as  their  product. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difference  of  cost  of  shipping  soft  coal  and 
hard  coal— the  charge  per  ton  per  mile  by  railroads? — A.  No;  I  reallv  could  not 
say  anything  definite  on  that  point.  That  is  a  matter  of  figures  from  the  books  of 
the  company. 

You  are  interested  in  soft  coal,  are  you  not?— A.  Yes. 
Shipping  it? — A.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  mines. 
^   To  what  points  do  you  ship  that  coal?— A.  The  West  Virginia  coal  goes  to 
Newport  News  and  some  of  it  West;  the  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga. 

O.  Have  you  ever  figured  out  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  shipping  vour  soft 
coal?— A.  Some  years  ago,  in  West  Virginia,  but  that  was  an  exceptional  year.  I 
think  the  cost  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  You  consider  that  very  reasonable?— A.  Yes;  that  was  particularly  reason- 
able. 

C^.  Was  it  more  so  than  they  are  charging  for  shipping  the  hard  coal  in  this 
region  now? — A.  Very  much  less;  but  the  price  there  nas  advanced  very  materi- 
ally since  that  time.  That  was  really  a  losing  price.  The  roads  could  not  afford 
to  operate  on  that  basis. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  charges  of  shipping  soft  cfoal  to  this  market?— 
A.  No;  I  do  not:  I  am  not  in  that  business  at  all. 

Q.  Have  heard  of  no  complaints  about  the  great  disparity  between  the  two? — A. 
Oh,  naturally  I  have  heard  complaints.    I  think  all  anthracite  people  have  com- 

Slained  that  the  soft  coal  gets  into  the  market  for  less  money  than  the  anthracite 
oes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anv  reason  why  it  should  be  brought  in  cheaper?— A.  Yes; 
there  is  really  a  very  good  reason.  Soft  coal  comes  in  trun  loads,  and  it  is  all  the 
same.  You  can  carry  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  dock  and  dump  it  into  the  boat 
and  ship  it  Anthracite  comes  in  different  sizes  and  is  of  different  qualities;  all 
have  to  be  kept  apart.  Probably  5  cars  will  be  of  one  kind.  Those  will  have  to 
be  loaded  into  a  barge.  The  others  will  have  to  be  held,  and  you  have  got  to  hold 
the  barges  there  tmder  demurrage  till  you  get  enough  of  that  grade  to  fill  them  up. 
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So  it  does  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  cost.  The  coal  mnst  be  pat  on 
storage  piles,  awaiting  sufficient  amount  to  fill  a  particular  order  or  must  be  held 
in  cars  at  thecost  of  demurrage  on  the  cars.  Of  course,  that  does  not  pay.  It  means 
also  interest  on  the  value  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  the  breakage  on  the  coal,  which 
amonnts  to  a  big  item.  Soft  coal  is  shipped  direct.  It  goes  right  from  the  mine 
down  into  the  barge.    It  is  an  infinitely  easier  article  to  handle. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  shipping  hard  coal  to  tide  water?— A. 
The  present  rate?  I  could  not  answer.  I  would  simply  be  giving  a  guess,  and 
that  wonld  be,  I  think,  very  unsatisfactory.  It  varies  on  the  different  roads  and 
according  to  different  mileages. 

Q.  What  has  it  been  in  a  recent  period?— A.  Well,  in  the  period  which  I  com- 
pared with  the  rate  then  prevailing  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  it  was  about 
nine-tenths  of  a  mill;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  you  remember,  because 
that  nine-tenths  includes  all  the  selling  charges,  and  this  demurrage  at  tide,  and 
the  delays.    It  is  very  expensive.  ^ 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  C.  J. Harris.)  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  anthracite 
coal  in  sight  at  present;  how  long  it  wonld  last  at  the  present  rate  of  prodution? — A. 
None  except  that  made  by  Griffith  some  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  Bond 
Record. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  that  was;  how  many  years*  supply  he  estimated 
there  is  ahead?— A.  No,  I  really  do  not. 

O.  Sixty  or  an  hundred? — A.  I  really  could  not  sav  offhand.  My  recollection 
is  that  the  estimate  of  one  hundred  years  was  for  idl  regions.  That  supply  was 
estimated  for  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  'three  hundred  years  for  the  Reading 
Company  alone;  something  of  that  kind.  That  is  simply  a  guess.  Really  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  The  Reading  Company  is  the  largest  holder  of  coal  lands  of  any  of  the  rail- 
roads, is  it  not?— A.  Oh,  yes;  by  a  great  deal.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  the  Read- 
ing Company  as  being  the  largest  of  all. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  profit  has  the  seller  of  coal  n6w,  on  the  ton?— A, 
What  is  his  commission,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  or  what  is  the  profit?  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  bringing  a  ton  of 
coal  to  New  York— mining  cost,  and  the  transportation  cost,  and  any  other  items 
of  cost,  if  there  be  any,  and  the  selling  price  of  it?— A.  No;  I  really  could  not  do 
that.  The  figures  vary  so  much  in  each  case.  They  vary  with -every  mine;  with 
every  part  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  Instance? — A.  I  could  not  give  even  a  single  case.  That  ia 
a  matter  that  does  not  come  under  my  department  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anybody  that  could  do  that?— A.  That  would  have  to  be  done 
by  the  individual  operators,  by  each  company.  The  figures  vary  in  each  caae. 
They  vary  with  the  distance  the  mines  are  from  tide,  and  they  vary  with  business, 
the  amount  of  track  the  operators  own.  Some  of  them  have  a  few  miles  of  track 
running  from  their  breaker  out  to  the  railroad,  and  on  that  they  get  a  certain 
mileage.  And  they  vary  with  the  vein  they  are  mining  in,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  have  mined  in  the  vein,  and  the  local  conditions  for  the  vein.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  ever  arrive  at  even  a  moderately  accurate  estimate.  I  took 
that  thing  nnder  consideration  a  long  time  ago,  and  found  it  impossible  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  conclusions. 

O.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  the  export  trade  in  anthracite  coal, 
and  also  in  bituminous  coal? — A.  In  anthracite  coal  there  has  been  practically  no 
export  to  Europe.  Some  small  quantities  have  gone  over,  I  think  more  as  samples 
than  anything  else.  I  do  not  suppose  the  total  amount  of  anthracite  export  to 
Europe  would  be  more  than  10  or  15  tons.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives* the 
figures  of  anthracite  export,  including  the  coal  going  to  Canada.  The  Canadian 
market  is  a  very  large  one  for  anthracite. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  exportation  of  the  soft  coal? — A.  Yes; 
there  is  qnite  a  great  deal  of  it  going  abroad. 

Q.  You  are  in  that  trade  yourself?— A.  Yes,  but  we  are  not  exporting  any.  I 
went  over  to  Europe  a  couple  of  times  just  on  that  matter  to  find  out  what  market 
there  is,  both  for  soft  coal  and  hard  coal. 

Q.  WTiat  do  you  think  of  it?— A.  I  think  the  market  there  is  a  very  big  one, 
especially  in  the  sontiiem  part.  I  do  not  think  we  can  touch  the  northern  part 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  Are  you  going  exclusively  into  southern  Europe?— A,  Yes;  I  think  the  ship- 
ments this  year  will  amount  to  close  on  to  a  million  tons. 

S.  Is  that  a  great  improvement?— A.  There  was  practically  nothing  before.    I 
ly  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures.    I  did  see  them,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris).  Where  does  the  coaL  go  from  mostly?— A.  Phila- 
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ddphia  and  Newport  News.    I  think  a  little  has  gone  from  New  York — very  little. 
New  York  is  not  so  good  a  shipping  point  as  those. 

Q.  WestVirginia  coal  mostly? — A.  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.*  The  coal 
has  been  received  very  favorably  on  the  other  side,  but  onr  method  of  mining  is  so 
different  from  theirs  and  also  the  shipping,  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  little  more 
effort  to  establish  the  market,  and  get  firmly  fixed  in  it  than  it  wonld  here. 

Q.  Whence  have  these  southern  countries  of  Europe  formerly  obtained  their 
coal  supply?— A.  From  England  princi^ly,  and  small  quantities  from  Belgium 
and  G^nnany.  Spain  produces 'practically  no  coal,  Italy  none;  they  have  to 
inaport  all  they  use. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say  of  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  present?  What  is  it  here 
In  New  York?  What  is  it,  delivered  on  the  other  side,  on  the  Jersey  side? — A.  That 
would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  What  is  the  New  York  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  present? — A.  That  would 
be  beyond  me  to  answer;  it  would  dejiend  altogether  on  the  kind  of  coal  yon  are 
going  to  buy. 

Q.  We  have  had  an  average  price  given  us  here?— A.  Yes,  but  an  average  price 
wonld  not  apply  to  every  coal.  You  probably  could  not  buy  a  ton  of  coal  on  that 
basis. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  had  an  average  price  of  $4.25  or  $3.75.  —A.  I  should  not  like 
to  answer  that  question,  because  it  would  be  simply  a  guess,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  would  get  a  first-class  coal  on  that  basis. 

Q.  How  much  higher  is  anthracite  coal  at  present  than  it  was  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  if  any?— A.  1  should  say  about  30  or  35  cents  a  ton.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  [After  looking  at  paper.  J  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  estimate. 
I  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  averages  are  made  up  from  the  selling  con- 
tracts prepared  by  me  for  the  association.  Each  company  turns  over  to  the  com- 
pany from  which  it  buys  coal  an  exhibit  of  the  average  price  at  the  end  of  each 
month.    Those  statements  were  sent  to  me,  and  I  put  all  of  them  together. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  higher  price  at  the  present  time  when  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  twelve  months  ago?— A.  1  think  it  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  strike.    It  made  coal  extremel]^  scarce. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  the  prices  will  drop  back  to  their  old  position? — A. 
Oh,  I  think  so,  beyond  any  doubt.  You  see  anthracite  coal  in  this  market,  in  fact 
in  all  the  markets,  is  meeting  with  a  very  strong  competition  from  bituminous 
coal,  and  a  very  injurious  result  from  the  use  of  gas  as  fuel.  Gas  and  steam  are 
replacing  it  in  the  large  office  buildings  and  in  houses  for  domestic  use.  The  con- 
sumption of  anthracite  is  unquestionably  falling  off. 

Q.  Suppose  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  should  be  unnaturally  advanced;  would 
there  be  any  check  for  such  advance? — A.  There  would  be  almost  an  immediate 
check  from  the  increased  consumption  of  gas— gas  and  bituminous  coal  for  steam- 
making  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  has 
already  been  so  advanced  as  to  greatly  encourage  the  use  of  gas  and  other  fuels?— 
A.  I  would  not  put  it  in4;hat  way;  no  If  you  will  look  over  those  figures  yon 
will  see  the  price  of  anthracite  has  been  comparatively  regular  from  18$^  to  1900. 
Ti^ng  the  average  of  any  size— e.xcept,  possbly,  the  steam  sizes — I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  an  average  advance  of  more  than  15  cents. 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Haaris.)  Can  you  give  us  the  maximum  price  of  the  domestic 
coals  for  1897,  1898,  and  1899?— A.  Those  prices  are  not  fixed  that  way.  There  is 
a  general  average  of  chestnut  and  larger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  those  prices  from  1897  higher  than  they  were  pre- 
vious to  that?— A.  No;  they  run  just  about  the  same.  1  have  no  general  figures 
of  this  kind  for  previous  years.  I  have  the  figures  of  some  of  the  companies  and 
some  individuals  who  sold  here.  They  run  very  close  all  the  way  through.  They 
are  much  lower,  I  might  say,  than  they  were  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
ties and  in  the  eighties. 

Q.  Everything  else  was  lower?— A.  Eveiythin^  else  was  lower;  yes. 

Q.  The  independent  coal  operators  have  no  grievances  now  of  which  they  may 
complain?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  I  feel  at  liberty  to  complain  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  With  the  present  new  contracts  that  are  offered  to 
the  independent  operators  will  there  be  any  large  percentage  of  independent  opera- 
tors in  tne  anthracite  coal  business  in  a  ^hort  time? — A.  In  what  way?  I  do  not 
quite  understand. 

Q.  If  the  independent  operators  tie  up  their  properties  on  this  6o  per  cent  con- 
tract, then  that  projwrty,  that  product,  is  handled  by  the  larger  coal  companies, 
and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  independent  operators  to 
go  into  this  arrangement — to  sign  these  contracts.    In  view  of  this  outlook  is  It 
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notprol)able  that  there  will  be  very  little  indepeDdent  production  in  a  short  time? — 
A.  What  W6  c&H  an  independent  operator  is  a  man  wno  owns  and  mines,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  way  that  he  sells. 

Q.  The  degree  of  independence — that  is  what  I  was  trving  to  get  at. — A.  Yoa 
mean  independent  shippers.  If  yon  pat  it  that  way,  I  think  there  will  be  com- 
paratively few.  I  believe  most  of  them  will  find  the  contract  rather  more  to  their 
advantage  than  the  other  method  of  selling. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  corresponding  redaction  in  freight  rates  offered  the  inde- 
pendent producer?— A.  Oh,  yes:  that  same  proportion  carries  all  through.  You 
mean  to  the  independent  shipper? 

Q.  Yes,  the  independent  shipper.— A.  Yes. 

(3.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  are  quite  certain  of  that?— A.  That  is  what  I  am 
told.  I  am  simply  giving  my  general  information  on  that  point.  1  think  that  is 
the  general  understanding  among  the  shippers. 

Q.  Mr.  Haddock  testified  this  morning  that  he  did  not  so  understand  it.  —A.  Mr. 
Haddock  never  had  a  contract. 

Q.  That  is  probably  true,  because  it  would  harmonize  with  his  testimony,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  as  an  independent  shipper  as  yet  been  given  a 
freight  rate  equivalent  to  35  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. — A.  1  should  be  very 
much  amazed  if  he  has,  because  those  contracts  have  not  gone  into  effect. 

Q.  Ought  he  not  have  it  now  if  the  present  rate  is  40  per  cent? — A.  The  rate  is 
not  40.    That  is  not  the  way  it  should  oe  calculated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  you  know  of  no  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  independent  operators  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  state.  Do  you  mean  by 
that  you  know  of  no  complaint  whatever?— A.  No;  1  mean  I  am  not  authorized  to 
make  any  complaint. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  know  of  no  cause  for  complaint?— A.  I  think  I 
would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  labor  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region? — A.  Yea; 
fairly  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  miners  were  just  in  their  demands  last  fall? — A.  No,  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Yon  do  not?— A.  I  think  part  of  the  demands  were  possibly  just,  but  the 
general  demand,  I  think,  was  unfair. 

O.  Are  you  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  labor  disputes?— A.  Very  strongly,  when 
both  sides  can  be  equally  responsible. 

<^.  Do  you  recognize  that  there  were  more  than  two  parties  interested  in  that 
stni.e  last  fall?  Do  yon  recognize  the  public  as  a  party  at  interest  in  a  trouble  of 
that  kind?— A.  I  think  necessarily. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  means  of  com- 
pulsory settlement  of  trouolesof  that  magnitude  when  they  affect  all  the  people? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  that  same  compulsion  could  apply  equally 
to  both  operator  and  laborer;  but  while  you  could  very  easily  apply  compulsion 
to  the  operator,  whose  money  is  in  his  property,  it  would  be  very  aifBcult  to  apply 
it  to  the  laborer.  The  laborer  has  no  interest;  he  has  only  to  pack  his  trunk  and 
hotlsehold  goods  and  leave. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  laborers  were  asking  for  arbitration  from  the  very  beginning, 
were  they  not?— A.  There  was  nothing  said  about  arbitration  in  the  beginning;  not 
in  the  beginning  of  the  labor  dispute. 

'  Q.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  submit  a  proposition  for  arbitration? — 
A.  At  the  first  meeting;  but  that  was  after  the  thing  had  gotten  fairly  under  way, 
and  the  matter  had  been  tal.en  up  locally  first  by  the  various  unions  and  various 
lodges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  say,  Mr.  Fleming,  that  the  individual  operators  have 
no  complaint  to  make? — A.  I  say  I  am  not  autnorized  to  make  any  complaint. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  decrease  in  the  propoitionate 
output  of  the  independent  operators  during  the  last  few  years,  have  you  not? — A. 
No;  I  referred  to  the  difference  between  last  year  and  this.  Prior  to  this  year 
there  had  been  no  material  decrease. 

Q.  Has  not  a  very  considerable  purchase  of  coal  land  been  made  by  the  coal 
companies  within  the  last  2  years,  beginning  with  the  purchase  by  the  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western,  and  other  companies?— A.  I  think  that  was  covered  in  a 
previous  Question;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer?— A.  No;  I  think  yon 
have  covered  the  gronnd  very  thoroughly. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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New  York  City,  February  £1, 1901. 

TESTIH0F7  OF  HE.  ALPBED  WALTEE, 

President  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

The  Special  SubcominiBsion  met  at  1030  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  preeiding.  At 
1.42  p.  m.  Mr.  Alfred  Walter  was  Introdnced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dnly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  ( Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.  )  Will  you  give  ns  your  name  and  your  occupation 
and  addiiess?— A.  Alfred  Walter,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  my 
residence  is  in  South  Bethehem,  Pa. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  Question  you  to  some  extent  in  regard  to  the  anthracite  coal 
situation.  Will  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  output  your 
railroad  carries,  or  the  companies  connected  with  your  line?— A.  We  transport 
something  over  15^  per  cent  of  the  product. 

Q.  Has  your  proportion  been  increasing,  or  has  there  been  any  variation  in  that 
percentage  for  the  last  10  or  15  years? — A.  The  percentage  that  we  are  hauling 
now  is,  according  to  my  recollection,  about  that  of  the  last  8  or  4  years. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  output  on  your  line  produced  by  companies  auxiliary  to  the  rail- 
road company  or  by  independent  operators? — A.  It  is  produced  by  both. 

Q.  Do  your  auxiliary  companies  buy  the  output  of  the  independent  producers 
for  the  most  part? — A.  In  part  we  do,  and  in  part  we  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  tho  x>orcentajg;e  basis  on  which  you  buy  and  handle  what  you  do 
buy?— A.  At  the  present  time  we  pay  our  operators  from  whom  we  buy  coal  60 
per  cent  of  the  selliDg  price  at  tide  water. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  but  there  has  been  men- 
tioned a  different  proposition  at  the  present  time  which  would  be  more  favorable 
to  the  independent  operators— that  is,  a  larger  percentage  to  them.  Have  you 
made  any  or  those  contracts  yet? — A.  We  have  not  concluded  the  arrangement. 
The  matter  is  now  under  discussion. 

Q.  Is  there  probability  that  the  operators  will  receive  a  still  higher  percentage 
than  they  now  get?— A.  It  looks  that  way;  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  production  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal;  is  it  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  or  does  it  stand  about  the  same  in  tonnage?— A.  In  tonnage 
I  think  the  statistics  would  show  that  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  probably 
over  a  period  of  years  it  increases  somewhat. 

Q.  Is  there  an  economic  limit  to  the  price  at  which  you  can  sell  your  anthracite 
coal?  Could  the  price  be  advanced  indefinitely^  or,  the  minute  the  price  of  coal 
became  what  the  people  called  exorbitant  or  considerably  increased  over  what  it 
now  is,  would  there  be  a  resort  to  the  use  of  other  articles  for  fuel?— A.  Oh« 
unquestionably;  it  has  done  so  already. 

<3.  What  would  you  say  of  the  price  of  coal  to-day;  is  it  a  high,  or  a  low,  or  a 
fair  price?— A.  I  should  say  it  is  an  equitable  price.  We  hear  of  no  complaints 
from  anybody. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  and  if  so, 
how  much? — A.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  price  to  the  consumer?  You  know 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  nuctuations  of  the  wholesale  price 
and  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  does  not  vary 
very  much.  I  could  not  give  you  exactly  the  difference.  It  is  not  much  over  25 
cents,  if  that. 

Q.  Is  the  margin  between  the  wholesaler  and  the  consumer— that  is,  the  margin 
of  profit — a  fair  and  proper  and  equitable  one,  would  you  say,  or  could  it  be  han- 
dled more  economically  by  large  companies?— A.  I  am  not  thoroughly  advised  on 
that  subject,  except  in  a  very  general  way.  It  of  course  depends  on  the  facilities 
that  the  people  have  for  handling  it.  Many  years  ago,  perhaps  twenty  years  ago, 
coal  was  handled  at  all  points  in  a  very  primitive  way.  I  think,  within  my 
memory,  when  a  boat  load  of  coal  came  to  the  dealer's  yard  it  was  unloaded  by  a 
bucket  and  a  mule.  At  that  time  the  business  was  done  on  a  small  scale  through 
a  great  many  dealers,  and  the  amount  of  money  invested  by  any  particular  dealer 
in  plant,  etc.,  was  very  small.  The  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  to 
concentrate  the  handling  of  coal  in  fewer  hands,  and  those  people  have  invested 
much  more  money  in  labor-saving  devices,  have  carried  larger  stocks  of  coal,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  they  save  by  so  doing.  It  works  out  on  the  same  line  as 
all  other  business  of  a  similar  charac^ter. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  mining  coal  the  same  now  that  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — 
A.  Oh,  no.  When  I  first  became  familiar  with  anthracite  mining  some  twenty 
odd  years  ago,  the  great  bulk  or  very  large  proportion  of  the  mining  was  done  at 
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what  was  called  above  water  level;  that  is,  the  lands  were  developed  by  pntting 
in  drift  or  a  tunnel,  and  the  coal  that  was  worked  out  was  above  tnat  level.  The 
result  was  that  as  water  accumulated  the  mine  drained  itself,  and  at  that  time 
mining  was  a  much  more  profitable  undertaking  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Not  omy  that,  but  it  was  like  all  occupations  of  that  kind  in  that  it  was  gone  into 
by  a  number  of  individuals.  The  plant  required  was  comparatively  small.  The 
amount  of  money  spent  at  that  time  for  a  coal  breaker  probably  did  not  run  very 
much  over  $:)0,000  or  $35,000,  and  a  large  part  of  the  coal  that  was  mined  went  to 
waste.  Now  those  workings  above  water  level  have  not  existed  for  some  years, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  tonnage  it  is  necessary  to  go  below  the  surface  in  a  ver- 
tical way.  That  means  that  you  run  up  against  innumerable  difficulties,  increas- 
ing the  cost  in  every  direction.  Not  only  that,  but  in  order  to  get  any  return  at 
all  on  the  investment  it  is  necessary  to  have  much  larger  investments.  For 
instance,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  is  just  completing  one  colliery  ox)era- 
tion  that  is  going  to  cost  us  over  $500,000.  The  same  tonnage  was  taken  out 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  number  of  operations  that  perhaps  cost  us  $25,000  or  $30,000 
apiece. 

Q.  Why  is  it  there  have  not  been  inventions  of  machinery  in  anthracite  coal 
mining  to  cheapen  the  cost,  or  have  there  been  any? — A.  Oh,  a  great  many.  There 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  electrical  coal  machines? — A,  Yes;  there  are  a  number  of 
devices  of  that  kind. 

Q.  They  work  in  anthracite  the  same  as  in  soft  coal,  do  they  not? — A.  The 
devices  are  different.  Of  course,  the  method  of  conducting  anthracite  mining  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  conducting  the  mininp^  of  bituminous  coal;  but  the 
general  idea  that  labor-saving  machines  have  been  mvented  and  are  used  is  true. 

Q.  But  still  that  fact  has  not,!  understand  you  to  say,  lowered  the  price  of 
mininff  coal  per  ton?— A.  Oh,  no;  because  the  other  items  of  expense  have  in- 
creased in  very  much  greater  proportion. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  general  community  of  interest  which  has  been  devel- 
oped  on  tiie  part  of  the  various  coal  railroads  in  the  last  few  months  or  the  last 
year?  Is  coal  mining  and  handling  coming  more  and  more  into  fewer  hands?— A. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  coming,  necessarily,  into  fewer  hands;  I  do  not  see  any  evi- 
dence of  that. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  be  the  end  and  aim  of  such  combination  in  an  economic 
way — and  the  results? — A.  I  take  it  that  the  competitive  conditions  under  which 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  our  work  in  years  gone  by,  have  developed  so  many 
conditions  that  they  render  difficult  the  reasonable  and  businesslike  aiscussion  of 
the  intricate  questions  involved.  It  is  desirable  that  when  they  are  discussed  they 
should  be  discussed  under  conditions  that  will  enable  this  to  be  done  without  any 
particular  interest  feeling  that  it  is  jeopardizing  its  business  interests. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  savings  arising  from  such  a  combination  that  would  be 
likely  to  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as  me  people  interested  in  the  combinations? — 
A.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  any  arrangement  that  can  be  brought  about 
to  benefit  the  producer  is  bound  to  benefit  the  consumer. 

Q.  You  see  the  map  of  the  coal  fields  [referring  to  map].  Do  you  mean  that  in 
such  a  combination  the  markets  nearest  to  the  coal  field  would  be  supplied  from 
that  coal  field,  saving,  perhaps,  in  transportation  of  freight? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  That  would  not  cut  very  much  figure  in  the  matter? — A.  Not  very  much; 
not  necessarily.  You  must  remember  that  the  anthracite  coal  from  one  region  is 
entirely  different  from  the  anthracite  coal  from  another  region.  In  other  words, 
anthracite  coals  are  not  all  alike;  they  are  not  one  substance,  nor  can  they  be  used 
for  one  purpose.  People  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  burning  anthracite  coal 
from  one  region  do  not  like  to  bum  it  from  another.  Take  a  very  cold  country; 
the  people  there  like  to  burn  a  very  hard  coal.  Take  a  warm  section  of  the  coun- 
try; they  like  to  burn  a  softer  coal.  There  are  some  sections  of  the  country, 
praticularly  down  East,  down  in  New  England,  where  they  pay  a  very  high  price 
for  a  certain  class  of  coal,  and  do  so  because  it  is  cheap  for  them  to  do  it.  1  Know 
it  was  the  case  some  years  ago  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  operators  came  home  for  their  dinners  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  that 
they  would  buy  a  small  (luantlty  of  red  ash  coal,  which  will  kindle  with  a  match 
almost,  and  when  burned  up  will  bum  itself  up  entirely,  there  being  very  little 
ash  lett;  they  got  the  full  benefit  of  it.  And  I  suppose  they  buy  it  stilL  They  did 
formerly.  They  could  afford  to  pay  for  that  coal,  whereas  harder  coal  coming 
from  a  different  vien  (;ould  not^be  used  for  their  purposes  at  all. 

CJ.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  proportion  of  the  coal  product  that  goes  over  your 
road  is  that  of  independent  operators  and  shippers?— A.  Generally  speaking  aoout 
60  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  higher  than  the  percentage  carried  over  other  roads? — A.  Higher 
than  most  of  them,  yes.    I  think  it  is  the  highest  of  any. 
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Q.  You  mean  60  per  cent  of  the  coal  that  goes  over  yonr  road  is  shipped  by 
independent — by  indiridaal  operators?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  get  cars  as  freely,  and  are  they  supplied  as  cheerfully  as  they  are 
giyen  to  your  own  people?— A.  Oh,  quite  so;  generally  more  freely. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  on  that  score,  is  there? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  tho  policy  of  your  road  gradually  to  get  absolute  control  of  the  prod- 
uct of  your  region? — ^A,  No. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  to  vour  company  in  having  the  mining  and 
shipping  and  selling  of  thepjroduct? — A.  None,  excepting  to  conserve  the  general 
interest.  Of  course  the  operator,  like  everybody  else,  only  asks  what  he  thinks  is 
his  fair  share  of  the  business;  and  as  the  ability  of  the  whole  region  to  produce  is 
very  largely  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  market  to  take,  the  individual  operator 
very  often  thinks  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  shipping  when,  in  order 
to  conserve  the  general  situation  and  make  a  reasonable  and  equitable  division,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  him  to  do  so;  that  is,  unwise  for  other  people  situated  the 
same  as  himself,  to  have  him  do  so. 

O.  Is  there  any  restraint  in  any  way  ui>on  his  shipping  to  the  full  capacity  of  his 
collieries? — A.  No:  if  he  does  it,  he  does  it  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord. 

Q.  You  ship  about  15  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  product? — A.  Yes;  something 
over  15 i  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  allotment  to  you  of  what  your  line  shall  carry  of  the  anthra- 
cite?—A.  No;  we  endeavor  to  conform  to  our  proportion  of  the  tonnage  which 
can  be  shipped  in  anv  one  month. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  the  maximum  production  of  your  field  might  be,  aa  com- 
pared with  what  you  are  shipping  now? — A.  We  are  shipping  now  our  maximum. 

Q.  You  are  shipping  your  maximum? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  all  fields  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  that  be  true  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
fields?— A.  I  think  so.    I  can  not  speak  for  them,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  mean  the  maximum  of  collieries  that  are  in  existence,  not  the  maximum 
amount  of  coal  that  is  in  the  ground? — A.  No;  I  mean  the  maximum  of  the  ability 
to  produce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  independents  any  large  tracts  in  reserve  that 
are  not  operated? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  Do  the  independents  own  or  lease  for  the  most 
part?— A.  Both;  I  should  say,  perhaps,  they  lease  more  than  they  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  something  about  a  65  j^er  cent  contract.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  it  is  provided  in  that  contract  that  those  who  sign  it  shall 
forever  after  be  debarred  from  shipping  during  the  life  of  the  other  collieries? — 
A.  I  do  not  understuid  your  question. 

Q.  Is  it  provided  in  that  contract  that  tnose  who  sign  it,  the  indei)endent  oper- 
ators, shall  give  the  entire  product  of  their  collieries  to  the  company,  sell  it  to  the 
company?  Is  the  65  per  cent  contract  for  the  whole  of  their  proauction?— A.  Yes. 
I  want  to  be  a  little  careful  in  answering  that  question.  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  limitations  and  stipulations  in  connection  with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ripley.)  Practically  it  is  for  the  life  of  the  property.— A.  Prac- 
tically, yes;  still,  as  I  say,  with  certain  limitations. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  more  about  your  under- 
standing of  this  phrase  which  has  become  so  common  now,  '*  community  of  inter- 
est," and  how  far  the  principle  behind  it  haa  progressed  among  the  coaler  roads. — 
A.  Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  of  my  oWn  experienoe.  I  have  no  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  others,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  it  any  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  I  have  stated  it. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  directorates  of  other  railroads 
are  also  in  yours?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  they  have  a  voice  in  bringing  about  a  uniform  policy  in  all  the 
coaler  railroads  or  most  of  them?— A.  I  do  not  think  that;  no.  The  idea  of  some 
people  being  interested  in  different  properties  is  not  at  all  an  agreement.  The 
presumption  is  that  if  a  gentleman  is  interested  in  more  than  one  property  he  will, 
when  he  considers  a  question  in  connection  with  any  one  property,  take  it  up  with 
a  view  to  that  property. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tendency  toward  a  consolidation  of  all  these  coaler  properties? — 
A.  J^ot  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  the  way  events  are  going,  for  an  absolute  control  of  them  to  be 
had  b^  a  few  men? — A.  I  should  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  take  a 
practical  view  of  that  question.  The  affairs  of  these  different  companies  are  very 
complicated  and  very  extended,  and  the  difficulty  now  that  we  have  in  getting  the 
results  that  economically  are  required  involves  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  questions  that  come  up,  and  I  think  that  gentlemen  would  hesitate  to  go 
beyond  the  point  of  transacting  the  affairs  that  are  brought  before  them.  We 
have  all  we  can  do  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  individual  propert]!^ 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplet.)  For  instance,  what  x)roportion  of  your  total  traffic  in  ton- 
nsure  is  coal  and  what  general  tonnage? — A.  About  one-half  is  coal. 

Q.  The  T>ercentage  varies  as  between  the  different  coal  roads,  I  suppose? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  it  is  different  on  the  different  roads. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  statement  of  the  approximate  percentages — how  it  is  on 
other  roads?  Is  your  percentage  of  coal  tonnage  higher  than A.  (Interrupt- 
ing.) As  compared  with  other  merchandise? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  would  not  care  to  answer.  I  have  a  very  vague  idea  on  that 
point. 

Q.  The  large  percentage  of  your  tonnage  is  coal,  and  an  equal  proportion  of 
other  freight  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  administer  the  property  solely  in  the 
intorest  of  the  coal  without  jeopardizing  the  other  interests,  would  it  not?  The 
fact  that  your  business  is  of  this  dual  nature  would  make  it  difficult  to  carry  out 
a  definite  line  of  policy  for  coal  without  affecting  the  other  branch  of  the  business, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  exclusively  a  coal  road?— A.  No;  you  are  quite  right  about 
that. 

Q.  So  that,  for  instance,  a  director  in  that  company,  while  wishing,  perhaps 
because  of  being  a  director  in  another  coal  road,  to  influence  the  Lehigh  valley's 
course  in  the  interest  of  the  other  road,  would  be  obliged  to  consider  the  effect  on 
the  general  toaffic  of  that  same  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Were  these  so-called  coal  roads  built  originally  for 
the  coal  traffic  exclusively?  Do  you  know  about  that?— A.  You  mean  at  their 
inception? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Some  of  them  were  and  some  were  not 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this:  Has  their  business  outside  of  hauling  coal 
become  very  much  more  important  than  it  was  when  they  first  started? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 


Q.  Is  it  growing? — A.  Yes. 


Cities  and  towns  and  districts  settle  up,  and  the  tonnage  other  than  coal 
becomes  a  more  important  item  every  year;  is  that  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  the  labor  con- 
dition in  the  anthracite  region.  Do  you  believe  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
made  last  September  were  just?— A.  I  hesitate  in  answering,  because  in  a  business 
transaction  X  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  the  word  <'  just."  They  made  their 
demands  and  they  were  acceded  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  strike  has  not  seriously  embarrassed  the  companies, 
to  your  general  knowledge? — A.  Not  up  to  the  present  time;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  public  is  paying  any  more 
for  coal  as  a  result  of  that  labor  trouble  of  last  year?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  One  gentleman  testified  the  other  day  that  the  labor  men  had  done  what  the 
railroad  presidents  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  the  past;  that  is,  they  had  reduced 
the  amount  of  coal  produced,  restricted  it,  adding  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
railroads,  a  good  thing  for  the  independent  operators,  and  a  good  thing  for  the 
miners.  He  did  not  say  about  the  public.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads,  a  ^ood  thing  for  the  miners,  and  a  good  thing 
for  the  consumers?— A.  In  so  far  as  it  resulted  in  concessions  to  miners  and  in 
ezhaustinff  stocks  which  had  accumulated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  allowed  a  higher  price  to  be  made,  did  it? — A.  It 
resulted  in  a  higher  price  being  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  a  way  that  statement  was  correct  then,  that  it  was 
beneficial  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  producers?— A.  For  the  time  being. 

Q.  Is  it  beneficial  to  the  public? — A.  That  depends  entirely.  I  do  not  Know  what 
the  public  view  of  it  is. 

Q.  Could  you  not  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  public?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  jrou  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  these  disputes  between  capital  and  labor? — 
A.  That  IS  rather  a  large  question  to  answer  in  a  few  words.  I  believe  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  get  along  with  a  minimum  amount  of  friction  with  the  people 
we  employ  and  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  any  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  labor,  in  a  great  industry  like  that,  should  have  a  voice 
in  fixing  the  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  laborers 
work? — ^A.  I  believe  that  labor  should  be  in  a  position  where  it  can  discuss  and 
endeavor  to  reach  conclusions  with  the  employer  as  to  what  it  shall  do  for  what 
it  gets. 

Q.  Do  you  think  labor  can  do  that  better  in  an  organized  capacity  of,  say  140,000 
men,  than A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  so— yes. 

S.  Yon  tliink  organization  is  a  good  thing?— A.  As  a  general  proposition,  yes. 
.  Do  you  recognize  the  public  aa  a  third  party  in  interest  to  a  controversy  like 
that  of  last  fall — tne  coal  interests  being  one  party,  the  mine  workers  another,  and 
the  public  a  third  partv?— A.  I  think  that  the  employer,  so  far  as  he  has  obliga- 
tions to  the  public,  should  recognize  them. 
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Q.  Would  yon  recognize  the  public,  the  public  being  consumers  of  this  coal? 
They  are  cut  off  from  the  article  which  they  want,  delayed  in  their  business,  and 
inconvenienced  in  their  homes,  and  if  the  controversy  continues,  the  price  goes  up. 
Under  those  circumstances  would  you  recognize  the  public  as  a  third  party— a 
very  large  third  party— to  a  controversy  of  that  kind,  and  that  each  should  have 
some  voice,  the  influence  of  which  should  prevail  in  a  controversy  like  that?— A. 
That  Is  a  very  broad  question  to  answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  ])repared  to 
express  myself  very  fully  on  it.  It  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  one-sided 
proposition.  If  the  price  of  coal  goes  down  we  have  to  stand  the  loss.  The  public 
does  not  take  us  into  consideration  very  much.  If  an  arrangement  could  be 
brought  about  whereby,  when  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  we  would  be  taken  care 
of.  it  might  be  advisable  under  such  conditions  that  in  the  other  stage  of  the  case 
we  would  have  to  be  regardful  of  the  public,  too. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  in  favor,  in  the  public  interest,  of  a  legal  force  to  bring 
troubles  of  that  kind  to  an  end  before  they  go  so  far  as  to  disastrously  affect  the 
public? — A.  That  depends  very  much  upon  conditions.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
express  myself  on  that  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  aware  of  a  proposition  to 
build  an  independent  line  to  tide  water  along  the  line  of  the  old  Delaware  and 
Hadson  Canal  within  the  last  year? — A.  All  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  putting  in  another  independent  line? 
Would  it  have  been  to  make  more  friction  between  the  roads? — A.  I  think  that  is 
reasonably  to  be  supx)06ed.  We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Did  you  formerly  ship  any  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  coal?— .V.  No. 
So  that  the  acquisition  of  that  property  by  the  Erie  would  not  affect  you  in 
any  degree? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  relative  proportion  of  your  output  of  anthra- 
^  cite  from  the  northern  and  the  southern  territory?    Is  the  coal  of  the  southern 

i  fields  more  exi)ensiye  to  mine,  or  are  those  fields  worked  as  cheaply  as  others? — A. 

When  you  speak  of  **  southern."  what  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  mean  the  middle,  western,  and  Schuylkill. — A.  Of  course  the  geological 
formation  and  characteristics  of  the  different  regions  vary  very  much.    The 
.  Schuylkill  and  what  is  known  as  the  Mahanoy  are  more  expensive  to  operate  than 

others,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  expense  will  increase. 

Q.  Is  that  not  also  true  of  other  coal  beds  in  the  whole  southern  territory,  that 
they  are  more  expensive  to  mine  than  the  northern?  —A.  Very  much  indeed. 

Q.  Is  a  larger  proportion  according  to  the  area  of  output  at  the  present  time  in 
the  northern  field?  That  is  to  say,  is  the  Wyoming  field  more  likely  to  be  exhausted 
under  present  conditions  than  is  the  southern  and  middle  western  field  as  a  whole? 
Is  the  northern  field  being  more  extensively  worked? — A.  I  should  say  it  is. 

Q.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  description  of  the  general  situation.  You 
have  spoken  of  your  percentage  of  the  annual  output  as  being  about  lo.  There  is 
no  form  of  agreement  as  to  that?— A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Are  there  any  roads  which  have  in  the  past  held  out  against  such  a  general 
allotment?— A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Has  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  always  been  in  entire  harmony  with  other 
companies? — A.  In  a  sense. 

Q.  But  in  a  sense  also  not?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  Of  coarse,  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  Pennsylvania's  policy.  1  do  not  know  what  that 
is,  but  we  have  not  found — I  do  not  think  they  are  peculiar  in  any  way. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  witnesses  here,  that  In  the  past  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  been  rather  a  '*  free  lance,*'  implying  that  it  held  itself  aloof 
from  any  obligation  to  conform  to  any  other  operations  or  to  conform  to  any 
agreement  as  to  the  output,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  that  is  true  in  your 
judgment?— A.  The  reason  I  smile  is  this,  that  my  experience  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years  has  been  such— difficulties  have  been  so  great,  controversies  have  been  so 
great,  and  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  lance  is  concerned,  it  has  been  so  universal — 
that  I  do  not  think  the  term  **free  lance"  applies  to  any  particular  person  or 
company. 

Q.  Suppose  you  next  year  should  turn  out  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  output— we 
wiu  say  of  an  output  of  50,000,000  tons.  Suppose  you  were  to  increase  your  out- 
put to  10,000,000  tons,  would  there  be  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  other  com- 
panies? Judging  by  experience  of  the  past,  are  you  quite  free  to  extend  your  out- 
put?—A.  If  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  consequences. 

Those  consequences  would  be  what? — A.  Disastrous  to  me. 

In  the  line  of A.  General  competition;  general  disturbance. 

I  see.    But  so  far  as  the  direction  that  the  company  goes,  that  action  might 
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be  taken  if  yonr  directors  choee  to  do  so?— A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them;  in  fact,  it  has  been  done  repeatedly. 

O.  Within  recent  years?— A.  Yes;  witnin  the  last  12  or  18  months. 

Q.  So  recent  as  that?— A.  Yes;  oh,  yes.  We  are  producing  freely,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  taking  all  we  can  produce,  and  we  are  not  under  strain. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing road  that  it  should  be  entitled  to  alarger  allotment? — A.  Yes;  I  have;  from 
every  other  road,  too.    I  have  not  heard  it  from  the  Reading  particularly. 

Q.  The  Reading,  however,  controls  more  coal  lands  than  other  roads,  and  the 
map  would  f-eem  to  indicate  that  its  proportion  of  coal  iields  is  greater  as  com- 
pared with  the  others  than  its  proportion  of  the  total  output.  Has  that  propor- 
tion been  larger  in  past  years?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Considerably  so?— A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  all  are  perfectly  free  to  mine  to  their  full,  capacity 
why  should  there  be  any  complaint  from  any  of  them  in  regard  to  allotment? 
Why  should  there  be  any  complaint;  why  not  go  ahead  and  increase  their  out- 
put?— A.  That  would  mean  self-destruction. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  competition;  and  how  you  follow  it; 
on  what  basis? — ^A.  In  communities  where  bituminous  coal  is  used,  and  under 
conditions  where  bituminous  coal  can  be  used  and  also  the  finest  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal,  the  prices  which  obtain  are  affected  by  the  prices  at  which  bituminous  coal 
is  sold. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  anthracite  output  would  that  be,  35  per  cent?— A. 
Yes;  quite  that  or  more.  The  proportion  is  constantly  increasing,  too.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  produced,  the  percentage  of  the  fine  coal  is  increasing  with  great 
rapidity: 

(Testimony  closed  2.28  p.  m.) 


New  York  City,  February  Sil^  liH)l. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  E.  B.  THOMAS, 

President  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  at  1.43 
p.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  fiLarris  presiding.  At  2.29  p.  m.  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Mr.  Thomas,  will  you  give  us  your  name  and 
address,  also  stating  your  official  position?— A.  E.  B.  Thomas;  21  Cortlandt  street; 
I  am  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

(J.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  or  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad? — 
A.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Erie  for  thirteen  years  in  different  capacities; 
but  have  been  engaged  in  the  transportation  business  for  over  thirty  ^ears. 

Q.  Could  vou  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  Erie  Railroad's  traffic  is  in  anthra- 
cite coal? — A.  Yes;  I  will  tell  you  from  our  last  report,  which  I  brought  along 
because  that  will  give  it  a  little  more  accurately  than  I  could  from  memory.  Our 
toted  coal  transport,  coal  and  coke,  was  about  12,000,000  tons  out  of  a  total  of 
27,000,000  tons. 

Q.  Not  quite  one-half? — A.  A  little  less  than  one-half —that  is,  hard  coal,  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  coke. 

Q.  Yes.  Your  bituminous  coal  comes  from  the  Pennsylvania  field?— A.  From 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  fields. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  From  the  Hocking  Valley?— A.  We  transport  a  certain 
amount  of  Hocking  Valley  coal  in  competing  for  transportation  from  Marion  to 
Chicago,  and  i>08sibly  some  little  locally  at  junction  points  on  our  line.  We  are 
large  carriers  of  Pittsburg  coal,  completing  the  transport  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  from  Youngstown  to  Cleveland.  We  also  distribute  that  coal  locally 
on  our  lines,  and  we  produce  from  our  own  mines  of  the  bituminous  coal  for 
supply  for  market  purposes  about  1,600,000  tons.    I  speak  in  round  numbers. 

Q«  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  About  how  large  an  anthracite-coal  tonnage  do  yon 
carry?— A.  About  0,000,000  tons.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  our  anthra- 
cite coal  transported  was  6,000,000  tons.  For  the  calendar  year  of  1900  it  was 
5,200,000  tons. 

S.  How  much  of  this  anthracite  coal  is  mined  by  your  own  company;  in  a  gen- 
way,  what  proportion? — A.  We  purchased  900,000  tons  and  we  mined  about 
700,000  tons  from  our  own  mines.  I  will  give  you  the  distribution  of  the  5,200,000 
tons  of  the  last  calendar  year:  For  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  1,100,000  tons;  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  (Company,  1 ,900,000  tons;  and  for  the  Erie,  1 ,750,000.    Now, 
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for  all  other  producers  and  other  railroads  we  tranBpK>rted'  450,000  tons.    That 
inclndes  individnal  operators  and  coal  coming  to  as  at  junction  points. 
Do  you  handle  tnis  anthracite  coal  mostly  by  purchase? — A.  Yes. 
And  do  the  selling  yourselves? — A.  Do  the  selling  ourselves. 
What  is  the  percentage  allowed  the  operator?— A.  The  operator  has  60  per 
cent  of  the  tide- water  price.    He  has  that  net  without  any  expense  of  selling  or 
handling,  and  takes  no  commercial  risks. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  about  a  new  contract  that  is  being 
made,  giving  65  per  cent  to  the  mine  owners.  Are  your  roads  doin^  the  same 
thing? — A.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  with  our  operators,  and  it  is  expected 
that  arrangement  will  be  consumated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  any  such  contracts  been  signed? — A.  On  the  part 
of  the  operators,  yes.  I  have  some  on  my  desk  that  I  have  not  as  yet  signed.  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  arrangement  will  be  completed. 

Q.  Would  you  furnish  the  commission  a  copy  of  that  contract  omittins  the 
names? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  (question  at  the  moment.  If  you  leave 
that  open  I  will  answer  before  I  leave  the  city.  If  the  contracts  go  into  eif ect,  I 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  I  will  do  so.^ 

Q.  If  any  contract  goes  into  effect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  most  all  of  them  will  have  to  eo  into  that  contract  before  any ? — 

A.   (Interrupting. )  No;  we  do  not  make  tnat  a  condition.    We  do  think,  however, 
we  would  be  entitled  to  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  bulk  of  them. 

Q.  Does  that  contract  provide  that  those  who  sign  it  shall  dispose  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  mines  during  the  life  of  the  mine  to  the  Erie  (Dompany?— A.  No; 
the  Erie  Company  does  not  make  any  of  the  contracts.  Some  co^  companies  in 
the  interest  of  the  Erie  will  make  a  contract  to  purchase  of  the  miner  the  amount 
of  coal  he  may  have  in  tlie  ground. 

y.  By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  is,  for  the  life  of  the  property?— A.  Yes;  for  the  life 
life  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  So  after  he  signs  that  contract  he  can  not  be  an  inde- 
pendent shipper  of  the  coal  from  the  mines  covered  by  the  contract? — ^A.  No; 
from  that  particular  mine  he  could  not. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.  )  You  have  said  that  the  contracts  at  the  present  time 
provide  for  60  per  cent  of  tide- water  prices?— A.  Yes;  prepared  sizes. 

Q.  Do  you  in  conformity  with  that  arrangement  transport  the  coal  of  the  inde- 
X>endent  operators  who  ship,  for  40  per  cent? — A.  We  never  have  declined  to  do 
so.    The  rates  on  anthracite  coal  vary  from  $1.15  to  $1.40  a  ton. 

Q.  The  rates  of  freight  would  presumably  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  40  per 
cent,  would  they  not,  to  tho  person  who  ships  individually? — A.  An  advance  over 
40  per  cent?  I  do  not  think  so.  Certainly  the  rates  to  the  individual  operator 
would  not  be  any  higher  than  now. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  individual  operators  would  get  the  same  rate  to  tide 
water  that  the  person  who  signs  a  permanent  contract  would  get?— A.  I  would 
not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  that  is  a  question  that  has  not  been 
decided— what  the  rate  will  bo  on  a  35  per  cent  rate.  Under  the  40  per  cent  rate, 
as  they  now  stand,  the  rates  are  from  $1.15  to  $1.40  a  ton. 

Q.  What  determines?— A.  The  $1.40  rate  is  on  the  prepared  sizes  and  the  other 
on  reduced  sizes. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  price  would  that  be;  would  it  be  in  excess  of 
40  "per  cent? — A.  About  40  per  cent. 

6.  So  that  it  would  make  little  difference  substantially  to  the  operator  whether 
he  nas  a  contract  with  you  for  shipping  at  60  per  cent  of  the  tioe- water  price  or 
whether  he  has  his  coal  carried  by  your  companv  for  him  at  his  own  risk,  ho  sell- 
ing at  tide  water?— A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  because 
it  has  not  been  decided  ozactly  what  the  rate  will  be  on  the  35  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  The  complaint  has  been  made  before  the  commission  that  tha  individual 
operator  who  attempts  to  ship  or  sell  for  himself  is  charged  somewhat  in  excess 
of  that  price.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  information  conforms  to  any  practice  that 
yon  know  of?— A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware— and  I  get  in  very  close  contact  and 
touch— I  do  not  know  a  single  dissatisfied  operator  or  shipper  in  all  the  anthracite 
region  on  the  line  of  our  road,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  controversies  between  them. 
Tho  most  amicable  and  pleasant  relations  have  existed  during  the  entire  time  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  road.  It  is  the  fashion  in  this  country,  if  a  man 
fails  in  business,  either  from  want  of  capital,  his  own  inability,  or  the  unfortunate 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged,  to  charge  his  failure  to  the  railroads  rather 
than  Dy  any  possibility  to  his  want  of  industry  or  application  or  ability. 

>  Mr.  Thomas  later  submitted  a  copy  of  the  contract,  stating  that  it  had  been  adopted  on  the 
Erie,  but  that  he  coald  not  speak  for  the  other  railroads.  It  was  identical  with  that  on  page 
606  of  this  volome. 
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Q.  You  have  implied  that  the  railroads  wonld  be  justified  in  charging  somewhat 
more  for  the  transportation  of  individual  operators'  coal  in  getting  that  coal  to 
tide  water  than  they  would  charge  if  they  had  purchased  the  entire  output  of  that 
mine;  will  you  state  what  reason  you  have  for  that  position?— A.  Because  the  coal 
which  they  purchase  is  purchased  under  an  arrangement  which  gives  them  a  sta- 
bility of  business;  the  other  is  irregular.  An  operator  may  want  cars  today,  be 
maynot  want  them  to-morrow;  we  may  be  prepared  to  furnish  them  to-day,  and 
for  one  day  they  may  be  idle.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  transportation,  which  is  a 
very  essential  element  in  the  cost,  and  I  believe  that  would  justify  a  higher  rate 
under  those  conditions.  If  we  directed  absolutely  the  output  of  the  mine,  we 
would  know  to-day  whether  that  mine  is  going  to  work  to-morrow  and  to  what 
extent,  and  we  could  supply  that  transportation  with  regularity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Your  road  wonld  be  able  to  rely  on  that  amount  of 
traffic  always,  whatever  competition  might  come  in?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  economic  purpose  of  this  combination  or  community  of  interest 
in  the  coal-operating  roads  that  has  gone  to  the  front  in  the  last  six  months? 
What  is  there  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it?-- A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combination,  and 

Eerhaps  this  is  as  good  a  time  and  opportunity  as  will  be  presented  to  get  clearly 
ef ore  you  the  fact  that  there  is  none.  I  know  of  no  coal  combination  whatever. 
The  nearest  we  ever  came  to  one  was  in  1896,  when  the  several  anthracite-carrying 
roads  entered  into  an  agreement  limiting  the  amount  of  transportation  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  agreeing  upon  a  specific  percentage  which  each  of  them  would  carry. 
That  afinreement  was  to  continue,  and  did  continue,  for  one  year.  It  expired  by 
limitation  and  has  never  been  renewed.  There  is  to-day  no  moral  obligation  on 
any  railroad  not  to  transport  or  mine  all  the  coal  it  can  dispose  of.  I  am  at  per- 
fect liberty  on  the  part  of  the  Erie  road  to  mine  all  the  coal  I  can,  furnish  trans- 
portation or  bring  it  down  here,  and  if  I  can  seJl  it  at  a  profit,  to  do  so;  or,  if  I  prefer, 
throw  it  in  the  North  River,  which,  if  I  could  not  dispose  of  it,  I  would  have  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  there  were  any  combination  or  coal  trust,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  the  public  press,  you  would  know  of  its  existence? — A.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  we  transport,  I  think  I  would  have  to  be  invited  to  be  such  a 
party  to  make  it  a  real  good  strong  success.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  distinct 
m  my  disclaimer  in  that  respect."  Now,  as  to  community  of  interest,  we  do  con- 
sult together.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  commercial  affairs  of  this  country 
without  consultation.  There  are  no  agreements,  express  or  implied.  We  are  at 
liberty  to,  and  we  do,  mine  and  market  as  much  anthracite  coal  as  we  can  profit- 
ably find  an  outlet  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  feel  that  if  you  increased  your  proportion  that 
would  be  an  invitation  to  all  other  roads  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  there  would  be 
an  excess  of  production? — A.  These  markets  are  fairly  well  divided  up  as  a  result 
of  long  years  of  experience  between  the  several  coal  producers  and  transporters. 
I  could  go,  for  instance,  into  the  territory  of  some  other  road  that  has  hitherto 
supplied  the  coal,  and  I  could  reduce  the  price  of  coal  there  and  thereby  add  to  my 
own  transportation  and  market  for  a  while.  In  a  little  while,  however,  the  same 
thing  would  occur  in  our  territory,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  I  would  have 
succeeded  in  permanently  lowering  the  price  without  any  benefit  to  myself.  Now, 
that  is  all  there  is  of  community  of  interest.  The  greatest  danger  that  the  public 
have  to  apprehend  is  from  unrestricted  and  unrestrained  competition.  The  great 
danger  to  the  public  in  railroad  rates  is  not  that  railroad  rates  may  be  too  nigh; 
not  that  by  combination  among  railroads  we  may  so  put  up  rates  as  to  cripple 
commerce.  The  danger  is  from  too  low  rates  and  favoritism,  the  former  being 
the  most  important  factor  in  breeding  the  latter.  What  this  country  commer- 
cially wants,  and  what  I  think  the  people  want,  if  they  thoroughly  understand 
the  question,  is  stability  of  rates— uniformity  of  rates;  that  A  shall  pay  as  much 
as  B,  and  B  shall  pay  as  much  as  C;  that  favoritism  shall  be  stopped.  I  know  of 
no  more  pernicious  factor  in  bringing  about  favoritism  than  unrestrained  and 
unrestncted  competition. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  equitable  freight  rates  at  the  present  time?  No 
favoritism;  no  rebates? — A.  Rates  as  they  exist  to-day  are  not  perfect,  by  any 
means,  but  they  are  more  stable  and  more  uniform  than  I  have  ever  known  them 
to  be  in  my  experience. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that— the  good  times  or  the  better  understanding 
among  the  railroad  manatcers?- A.  Both. 

Q.  Which  is  the  larger  factor?— A.  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  say.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  changes  in  the  personnel  among  railroad  men  in  the  last 
few  years,  and,  naturally,  the  transportation  business,  like  every  other,  is  one  in 
which  the  element  of  personal  equation  can  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  I  think 
there  is  a  feeling  of  more  confidence  on  the  part  of  each  of  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  among  us  a  disposition  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs.    The  railroads 
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of  this  country  have  shown  their  ability  to  transport  a  ton  of  freight  100  miles,  or 
1  mile,  more  cheaply  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Why  are  they  able  to  do  that?— A.  For  a  great  many 
reasons.  This  is  a  new  country,  with  opportunities  for  creating  business  and 
increasing  our  tonnage.  We  have  stimulated  development  in  every  possible  man- 
ner and  in  every  possible  way.  No  doubt  the  element  of  competition  has  done  a 
great  deal  toward  that.  We  have  built  a  cheaper  class  of  roaaa  than  other  coun- 
tries, and  while  our  capitalization  seems  large  it  is  very  small  compared  with  that 
of  foreign  roads.  The  capitalization  of  English  roads  runs  as  high  as  $350,000  a 
mile,  and  it  has  been  not  unpopular  to  cry  at  the  Erie  road  because  it  had  a  bonded 
debt  of  $70,000  a  mile— a  property  which  could  not  be  reproduced  to-day  for  the 
bonded  debt  and  a  very  large  sum  in  addition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  included  the  value  of  the  terminals?— A«  We 
have  included  the  value  of  the  terminals. 

Q.  But  excluding  the  value  of  terminals  it  might  be A.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 

that,  because  I  doubt  very  much  the  estimates  of  what  can  be  done,  compared 
with  what  is  actually  accomplished.  For  instance,  the  Lehigh  VaUey  road  several 
years  ago  used  our  tracks  from  Elmira  to  Buffalo  for  their  own  terminal  at  Buf- 
falo. They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement's,  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  they  gave  us  notice  that  they  desired  to  build  their  own  line.  We 
made  every  effort  to  keep  them,  but  they  presented  statements  as  to  how  cheaply 
they  could  build  the  road  and  how  satisfactory  the  result  would  be  to  them,  and 
they  went  off  and  built  the  road.    I  think  to-day  they  would  be  glad  to  be  back. 

Q.  The  country  is  paying  interest  on  two  parallel  roads  instead  of  one? — A. 
Exactly.  The  best  example  of  that  is  the  Niclde  Plate  and  the  West  Shore.  They 
were  parallel  and  competing  lines,  built  against  two  railroads  that  can  transport 
freight  probably  more  cheaply  than  any  other  in  the  world.  How  much  better 
woiHd  the  country  have  been  conserved  had  the  money  invested  in  those  two  roads 
been  applied  to  the  improvements  upon  existing  lines,  the  cheapening  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  giving  of  better  service  to  the  public. 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  reasoning  apply  to  the  paralleling  of  the  Lehigh  Val* 
ley  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  as  they  appear  on  that  map  [referring  to  map]  ? — 
A.  Precisely.  Either  one  of  them  were  competent  to  do  all  the  business  through 
that  territory. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy).  What  benefit  would  the  public  have  if  there  were  but 
one  of  tnose  roads,  as  you  see  it  now? — A.  I  never  have  known  of  an  instance 
where  we  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transxx)rtation  that  in  the  end  the 
public  did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  one  road  could  secure  the  whole  tonnage  and 
traffic  of  the  two  roads  they  would  be  able  to  make  some  reduction  in  charges 
perhaps  on  accoant  of  that  increased  business? — A.  Thejr  certainly  could. 

Q.  Some  20  or  25  per  cent,  perhaps? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  state  the  amount. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  some  percentage  of  reduction? — A.  They  certainly  could 
do  that,  and  had  legislation  been  directed  to  preventing  the  building  of  the  com- 
peting lines  which  were  unnecessary  and  to  the  restriction  of  the  capital  issues 
upon  which  profits  should  have  been  paid  to  the  existing  lines,  then  the  legislation 
would  have  been  in  the  line  of  affording  a  better  solution  to  this  problem  than  it 
has  thus  far  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  without  this  competition  the  then  existing  railroad  would 
have  reduced  traffic  charges? — A.  As  I  say,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  where 
we  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  that  ultimately  the  benefit  of 
that  did  not  go  to  the  public.  It  is  a  very  narrow  question  and  very  difficult  to 
answer  as  to  whether,  without  any  competition  whatever,  a  reduction  would 
have  been  made.  That  is  going  into  t.he  field  of  theory  to  too  great  an  extent,  but 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  America  is  competing  with  the  world.  The  price  at 
which  we  ship  a  car  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  not  fixed  by  the  rail- 
road. It  is  fixed  on  the  Bourse  of  France,  by  the  markets  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  and  it  is  in  competition  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  India,  Rus- 
sia, and  all  other  producing  countries.  It  costs  so  much,  or  at  least  the  producer 
is  willing  to  sell  it  at  the  point  of  production  for  so  much;  it  is  worth  so  much  at 
foreign  markets;  shall  America  step  in  and  take  that  or  leave  it? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  largely  the  railroads  that  must  decide  whether  the 
American  farmer  gets  the  foreign  market  for  his  gn^ain? — A.  To  some  extent. 
Now,  being  forced  to  carry  that  export  trade  in  competition  with  the  world,  it 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  them  to  so  advance  rates  as  to  cripple  seri- 
ously or  produce  any  injustice  toward  shippers.  That  is  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  competition  we  would  have  reduced 
the  rates. 

Q.  Does  not  the  shipment  of  grain  by  the  3ilississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  have  an 
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influence? — A.  It  has  a  very  great  inflnence;  likewise  shipment  on  the  lakes  to 
Buffalo  and  on  the  canal  from  there  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Canadian 
Jine. 

C^.  (Bv  Mr.  RiPLKY. )  The  statement  has  been  made  in  the  past  that  the  Erie 
Railroad  has  been  rather  prominent  in  providing  low  rates  of  freight  as  in  com- 
petition with  some  of  the  trunk  lines.  That  condition  prevailed  through  some 
years  in  the  past,  did  it  not?— A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  I  was  any  more 
virtuous  than  my  competitors. 

Q.  I  did  not  put  it  on  the  ground  of  virtue.  You  got  a  larger  volume  of  ton- 
nage, did  you  not?  Supposing  you  did  offer  lower  rates,  you  got  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  tonnage  thereby?— A.  Yes.  I  never  heard  of  the  Erie  Railroad  oflrering  a 
rate  that  it  was  not  forced  to  by  a  competitor,  or  promptly  met  by  it 

Q.  And  that  rate  even  for  a  road  like  yours,  which  lies  well  inside  of  our  terri- 
tory, is  undoubtedly  affected  by  competition  of  roads  that  lie  in  Ccmada? — A.  The 
competition  of  the  Canadian  roads  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  rates  of  the 
American  roads. 

Q.  Even  as  far  south  as  the  territory  through  which  you  operate?— A.  Even  as 
far  south  as  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Can  you  explain,  by  example,  what  you  mean  by  the  latter  statement? — A. 
Because  it  goes  right  back  to  a  statement  1  have  made  in  regard  to  this  foreign 
export  business.  If  a  man  can  export  his  shipment  via  Montreal  at  a  lower  rate, 
if  that  rate  is  not  met  by  the  roads  via  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  then  they 
must  forego  the  business.  Likewise,  if  it  is  not  met  by  the  roads  through  the  inte- 
rior they  must  forego  it.  It  makes  no  difference,  materially,  to  the  exporter 
whether  that  property  passes  through  li^ontreal,  Portland,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Galveston,  or  New  Orleans. 

O.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  roads  in  American  territory  if  that  com- 
petition with  the  Canadian  roads  ceased  to  exist? — A.  If  they  were  brought  under 
the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  we  are  I  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be 
any  more  propriety  in  eliminating  them  from  the  field  than  in  eliminating  us,  but 
as  long  as  they  are  free  from  restriction  we  are  compelled  to  ob'^erve  their  compe- 
tition. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  growth  of  the  Erie  system.  What  is  the  present 
relation  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  and  the  Erie  Railroad? — A. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  is  owned  by  the 
Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  The  entire  stock? — A.  Substantially.  It  was  taken  through  an  exchange  of 
stocks. 

(^.  Is  that  the  same  relation  that  exists  at  the  present  time  between  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  the  short  road  of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Vallev,  which  has  recently 
been  acquired? — A.  The  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  road  is  the  road  that  belonged 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  extended  from  Hawley  to  Scran  ton,  in  the 
anthracite  region.  They  also  own  the  road  from  Hawley  to  Lackawaxen,  the 
latter  being  under  lease  to  ns— the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  The  purchase,  then,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  carried  with  it  the 
purchase  of  that  road?— A,  Of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  VaUey;  yes. 

Q.  The  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  will  very  considerably  affect 
your  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage,  will  it  not? — A.  It  simply  preserves  tons  the 
tonnage  we  have  enjoyed  since  the  existence  of  the  two  properties,  38  years. 

Q.  They  have  always  shipped  over  your  line?— A.  They  have. 

Q.  It,  however,  gives  you  a  permanent  guaranty  of  stability  of  tra£Bc  in  this 
way?— A.  It  does,  and  that  was  one  of  the  greatest— one  of  the  controlling  features 
in  the  purchase.  If  the  relations  that  have  existed  in  the  past  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  and  the  Erie  road  could  have  been  guaranteed  there  would 
have  been  no  object  whatever  to  us  in  the  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, because  we  were  carrying  all  their  traffic.  At  times  we  thought  we  did  not 
get  a  fair  division  of  the  rate,  but  that  was  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  same  division  of  the  rate  that  was  accepted  by  the  other 
dealers?— A.  No:  it  was  the  division  of  the  transportation  of  the  two  railroads 
that  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  But  there  was  perhaps  friction  in  that  respect  owing  to  the  fact  that  that 
company  owned  that  railroad?-~A.  That  was  a  factor  in  it. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  these  properties— the  price  paid  by  the  railroad— a  matter  of 
public  record?— A.  It  is. 

Q.  Will  you  then  state  that  price  to  us?— A.  The  price  was  $32,000,000,  in  4  per 
cent  collateral  trust  bonds,  and  $5,000,000  in  preferred  stock. 

Q.  That  represents  a  purchase  of  the  company  at  what  market  figure,  as  com- 
pared with  its  value  during  recent  years?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  public  value 
that  has  been  placed  on  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley.  It  was  a  company  of 
very  small  capitalization. 
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Q.  I  refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  CJoal  Company.— A.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany only  had  a  capitalization  of  $5,000,000.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  companies 
m  the  field,  and,  as  I  say,  basiness  relations  have  existed  between  the  two  com- 
panies since  its  formation,  over  88  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  the  Erie  Rail- 
road in  its  coal  business  just  reached  the  edge  of  the  promised  land.  In  other 
words,  we  went  to  Carbondale  with  our  Jefferson  branch,  connecting  with  the 
Snsqnehanna  on  the  west,  and  we  went  to  Lackawaxen,  and  afterwards  to  Haw- 
ley.  We  did  not  reach  the  absolute  point  at  which  this  property  was  produced, 
with  the  resulting  effect  that  we  were  subjected  to  large  laterals  from  the  roads 
which  did  reach  and  control  them. 

Q.  In  other  words,  thev  took  an  undue  proportion  of  the  through  rate? — A.  We 
always  thought  they  did;  probably  thev  thought  otherwise.  At  all  evenU  thev 
got  it.  Now,  the  incentive  for  the  purchase  bjr  the  Erie  Railroad  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company  was  the  continacmce  to  its  lines  of  a  transportation  which 
it  has  enjoyed  for  a  great  many  years  and  the  Insuring  its  own  fuel  supply  by 
absolutely  controlling  the  source  and  putting  its  own  cars  by  its  own  power  under 
its  own  breakers.  We  consume  on  our  road  2,200,000  tons  of  coal  every  year  in 
the  conduct  of  our  business,  of  which  850,000  tons  is  anthracite. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  anthracite  production  from  your  field  and  trib- 
utary fields  goes  to  New  England  and  the  West,  respectively,  and  to  tide  water? — 
A.  I  can  not  state  that  proportion  exactly.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ship  each  about  a  million  tons.  I  think  we  pull  about 
three  million  tons  to  tide  water  ourselves.  As  to  what  becomes  of  that,  after  it 
goes  to  tide  water,  how  much  is  consumed  here,  and  how  much  goes  to  Sound 
points  and  around  Cape  Cod  and  to  New  England  points.  I  have  not  figures  at  my 
command  to  show. 

Q.  But  practically,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  all  New  England  tonnage  goes 
by  water? — A.  No;  we  dispose  of  some  New  England  tonnage  by  Fishkill  and 
Newburg. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  as  to  whether  there  are  compound  rates  in  force  between 
the  coal  field  and  New  England? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  a  compound  rate  is. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  one  rate  was 
charged  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  then  another  rate  was  charged  from  thereon. 

In  other  words,  that  the  through  rate  to  Boston A.  (Interrupting.)  Was  the 

sum  of  those  two  rates? 

Q.  Was  the  same  as  those  two  rates;  yes.  Is  that  practice  in  force  via  the  Har- 
lem River?— A.  I  do  not  know;  we  do  not  handle  any  coal  that  way. 

Q.  By  the  Hudson  River? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  way  the  rates  are  made. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  practical  reason  exists  in  business  for  making  double 
rates?— A.  The  ability  of  tne  New  Haven  road  to  exact  a  rate. 

Q.  But  at  Fishkill  you  connect  with  other  New  England  roads?— A.  No;  we 
connect  with  the  old.  New  York  and  New  England,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  system. 

Q.  The  coal  does  not  come  through  on  a  through  bill  of  lading? — A.  No;  I  think 
not.  I  think  the  rates  are  through  rates;  I  think  the  coal  is  billed  through,  but 
the  division  is  agreed  upon.  I  think  it  gives  the  New  Haven  road  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  road  west  of  the  river  gets. 

Q.  In  otner  words,  the  road  in  New  England  territory  gets  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  mUeage  seems  to  imply? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  it  is  not  prorated  per  ton  mile 
over  the  two  roads. 

Q.  Why  is  the  New  Haven  road  able  to  exact  this— because  it  monopolizes  a  cer- 
tain territory? — A.  Largely. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  an  indication  of  the  possible  danger  in  granting  a  monop- 
oly of  territory  to  a  road  or  a  set  or  combination  of  roads?  Would  it  not  indicate 
that  they  could,  in  a  measure,  set  an  arbitrary  rate? — A.  No;  because,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  exposed  to  the  comi)etition  of  the  water.  They  are  also  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  Fitchburg,  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  from  the  northern  ports,  and  also  from  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal 
from  Virginia  fields. 

(2.  Stilldoes  not  that  leave,  within  a  definite  territorv,  each  of  the  roads  a  cer- 
tain trafiic  which  it  can  absolutely  control?— A.  Possibly. 

O.  That  is,  all  points  in  New  England  are  certainly  in  competition?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  are  many  points  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  territory  which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  road  in  whose  terri- 
tory they  lie?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  simply  this:  To  ask  you  whether,  if  a  monopoly 
of  traffic  in  a  ffiven  region  has  to  be  given  to  the  roads,  insuring  them  stability  of 
traffic  and  witn  the  desired  result  of  stability  in  rates,  there  ought  not  to  be  some 
regulative  power  to  determine  when  these  rates  are  just  and  reasonable;  that  is, 
whether  monopoly  does  not,  wi^  all  its  advantages,  from  one  point  of  view,  imply 
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some  regulative  power  on  the  other? — ^A.  Possibly;  yes;  bat  a  manager  who 
undertakes  to  work  on  that  line  of  policy  would  soon  ruin  his  business  by  absolutely 
drying  up  his  source  of  supply,  and  would  put  his  territory  at  such  a  disadvantage 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  country  that  neither  the  manufacturer  nor  the 
transporter  could  exist,  and  he  would  be  forced  to  recognize  that  competition,  even 
though  he  disregarded  all  moral  and  other  obligations. 

Q.  That  would  be  true  certainly  if  you  were  speaking  of  a  long  term  of  years. 
Might  it  not  be  possible,  however,  for  a  certain  board  of  directors  and  administra- 
tion to  come  in  and  milk  that  territory  for  speculative  purposes  while  they  main- 
tained control  of  that  road?— A.  Yes;  but  my  ezi)erience  is  that  speculators  can 
milk  more  quickly  through  Wall  street  than  through  any  such  method  as  tnat 
What  they  want  is  the  dollar,  and  they  want  it  quick.  They  may  ultimately  get 
out  through  some  such  channel  as  that.  The  latter  is  too  tortuous,  too  lengthy, 
and  too  dangerous  a  channel  to  pilot  the  speculation  through  safely. 

Q.  And  yet  have  there  not  been  samples  of  squeezing  of  territory  in  a  way  to  be 
not  certainly  in  the  permanent  interest  of  the  property,  but  which  has  occurred 
by  reason  of  temporary  control?— A.  I  do  not  recall  any  instances  of  that  kind, 
and  in  my  exx)erience  1  never  knew  an  appeal  made  by  a  majority  of  manufac- 
turers or  by  communities  in  which  the  attention  of  managers  was  called  to  their 
condition,  the  impossibility  of  their  meeting  other  competition  fairly,  of  sustain- 
ing themselves,  that  was  not  promptly  and  fairly  and  liberallv  met.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  railroad  manager  to  develop  and  sustain  to  the  greatest  extent 
the  business  along  his  line.  We  run  trains  on  which  we  carry  people  that  do  not 
at  times  pay  us  the  cost  of  their  transportation.  Why?  Because  we  want  to 
develop  that  country;  we  want  to  induce  people  to  go  there  and  manufacturers  to 
settle  there;  and  the  difference  between  having  a  thickly  settled  conununity  along 
your  line  and  having  a  wilderness  is  success  or  failure. 

Q.  Does  the  purchase  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing road  in  any  way  affect  the  proportion  of  your  tonnage,  the  volume  or  tiie 
character  of  it,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned?— A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  allotment  of  tonnage— of  coal  tonnage — is  so  firmly 
established  that  the  consolidation  of  two  or  three  roads  will  not  affect  it? — A. 
Excuse  the  interruption;  there  is  no  allottage  of  tonnage.  But  the  tonnage  that 
honestlv  belongs  to  each  road  and  is  marketed  by  it  is  so  thoroughly  established 
and  well  fixed,  being  the  result  of  years  of  working,  whether  that  is  controlled  by 
one  or  two  companies  cuts  no  figure  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Did  not  some  of  those  roads  complain  at  times  that  they 
did  not  have  their  proper  allotment,  that  their  allotment  should  be  increased, 
etc.?— A.  There  is  no  allotment,  and  there  has  not  been  since  1897.  I  am  very  par- 
ticular in  making  that  point,  because  of  charges  made  in  respect  to  combinations. 
I  never  knew  anybody  to  think  that  he  got  enough,  and,  naturaJly,  the  railroad 
managers  are  made  up  of  the  same  clay  as  the  bailee  of  the  world. 

Q.  They  complained,  some  of  them,  that  they  did  not  ship  their  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  production? — A.  I  think  the  Erie  road  doesn't  get  enough,  either 
in  tonnage  or  money. 

Q.  If  you  think  not,  you  may  increase  your  production,  if  you  have  facilities  to 
do  so? — A.  Yes;  and  I  can't  make  any  money  by  doing  so,  but  by  increasing  pro- 
duction and  extending  my  markets  I  am  pulling  down  the  price  on  all  my  buoness. 
I  would  think  about  it  a  little  while  before  being  ver^^  aggressive  on  that  line. 

Q.  The  railroad  men  are  thinking  more  wisely  and  intelligently?— A.  By  experi- 
ence. 

Q.  The  effect  would  be  to  pull  down  prices? — A.  Certainly;  yes.  Suppose  I 
am  transporting,  and  I  legitimately  place  100  tons  which  I  am  marketing.  Now, 
I  can  go  over  in  some  other  man's  field  and  I  could  make  my  transportation  110 
tons,  but  by  doing  that  I  pull  down  my  100  tons,  for  which  I  am  getting  a  fair 
price,  to  the  level  at  which  I  am  carrying  that  110  tons.  It  is  not  good  commer- 
cial policy. 

Q.  But  the  public  gets  cheaper  coal?— A.  For  the  moment,  yes;  in  the  end,  no. 

Q.  Do  you  dispose  of  your  product  at  tide  water  at  practically  the  same  level  as 
the  other  coal  roads  dispose  of  theirs?— A.  The  prices  vary  slightly.  1  think  we 
get  about  the  same  prices  as  the  others.  There  are  shades  of  difference  in  the  coal , 
and  there  are  tastes  in  the  buyers.  Some  people  give  more  for  one  particular  coal 
from  some  particular  mine  than  they  will  give  for  coal  from  another  mine.  For 
instance,  the  Lehigh  has  a  more  extended  reputation  than  the  Lackawanna  ooaJ, 
and  can  demand  a  little  higher  price  in  the  markets. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sort  of  connection  in  determining  what  the  price  shall  be  in  New 
York  or  tide  water? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  there  is  any.  There  are  consultations 
in  regard  to  it.  The  Reading  is  the  largest  producer.  That  company  sometlmeB 
fixes  the  price,  and  we  generally  follow. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  there  a  market  price  for  coal  every  day  about  the 
same  as  for  wheat? — A.  The  price  does  not  vary  to  that  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  Reading  fixes  the  price,  yon  say? — A.  Not  invariably. 
Some  of  the  larger  companies  lead  ok  in  their  prices,  and  the  rest  follow. 

Q.  ( Bv  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Does  not  the  Reading  Railroad  control  a  larger  propor- 
tion or  the  undeveloped  coal  lands  than  any  of  the  other  coal  companies? — A.  I  so 
understand. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cost  of  carrying  their  interest  char^^ee  on  these  undeveloped  coal 
lands  put  upon  the  earning  power  of  the  corporation?~A.  That  may  have  been 
the  case  originally,  but  the  Reading  has  been  through  bankruptcy  so  many  times 
since  it  acquired  that  land  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to  obtain  that 
increase.  At  all  events,  the  Reading  can  secure  no  more  for  transportation  than 
the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  these  successive  reorganizations  practically  cut  out 
any  excess  of  capitalization  due  to  the  purchase  and  retention  of  those  coal  lands? — 
A.  If  I  were  the  security  holder,  I  should  think  so.  Of  course,  all  that  is  specu- 
lative—guesswork— as  to  whether  that  has  or  has  not  been  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  there  to  prevent  an  abnormal  price  being 
charged  for  coal,  provided  that  this  community  of  interest,  if  there  is  any  such— 

Provided  the  whole  anthracite  supply  should  be  controlled  by  a  few  hands?  It 
as  been  stated  here  by  certain  witnesses  that  the  anthracite  dex>osit8  are  a  natu- 
ral monopoly,  being  limited  in  extent  and  no  others  being  discovered.  What  are 
the  circumstances  or  the  reasons  that  would  prevent  a  very  high  and,  we  might 
say,  unreasonable  price  for  anthracite  coal  being  charged?— A.  There  are  a  great 
many  reasons.  First,  anthracite  coal  is  not  a  necessity,  absolutely;  to  a  very 
great  extent  it  is  a  luxury.  Because  of  its  cleanliness  and  the  more  economic  and 
better  manner  in  which  it  can  be  handled  it  is  better  adapted  for  furnace  and 
house  use  and  such  puri>oses  as  those.  But  the  competition  of  anthracite  with 
bituminous  coal  is  one  that  is  continually  growing.  If  you  will  trace  the  history 
of  the  anthracite  industry  you  Will  find  that  the  increase  has  been  in  latter  years 
not  in  the  prepared  sizes,  but  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  refuse.  The  great 
increase  has  been  from  the  small  sizes— from  washeries— the  washings  of  the  old 
culm  banks.  There  is  where  the  increase  in  the  production,  if  an^,  has  been. 
There  has  been  very  little  increase  in  the  preparea  sizes.  In  this  city,  take  the 
building  of  apartment  houses.  One  of  these  large  apartment  houses  will  proba- 
bly accommodate  as  many  people  as  a  dozen  houses  used  to  acconmiodate,  all  of 
which  did  use  broken  sizes.  Now  these  apartment  houses  use  anthracite  mixed 
with  bituminous  or  bituminous  altogether.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
anthracite  industry  is  that  for  several  years  it  has  been  stationary.  It  is  not  a 
growing  industry.  It  only  grows  with  the  increase  of  houses.  While  that  is 
cjuite  an  increase,  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  competition  it  has  met  with  in  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  coke,  gas,  oil,  and  in  other  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  goes  on  in  a 
greater  increasing  ratio  than  the  consumption  of  anthracite?— A.  Oh,  enormously 
so.  The  anthracite  industry  has  a  capacity  of  production  in  this  country  of  about 
60,000,000  tons  a  year.  That  can  be  increased  undoubtedly  by  additional  develoi)- 
ment,  but  the  country  can  only  take  and  dispose  of  about  45,000,000  tons  a  year. 
Now,  there  are  15,000,000  tons  of  ability  to  produce  in  excess  of  our  market  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  Throw  it  in  the  North  River  or  restrict  it  to  what 
tlTe  country  demands  and  what  vou  can  market  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  What  is  the  probable  length  in  years*  duration  of 
the  anthracite  coal  supply  of  the  United  States?  Have  you  any  estimate? — A.  Oh, 
I  should  think  that  40  or  50  years  will  see  the  substantial  extinction  of  many  of 
the  anthracite  fields.  The  Reading,  I  understand,  say  that  they  have  enough  to 
lust  about  100  years.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is,  but  50  to  60  years  in  the 
Lackawanna  Valley  will  see  pretty  large  inroads,  and  the  mining  is  constantly 
increasing  in  cost.  The  expense  of  producing  it  is  increasing  with  the  depth  of 
the  mines  and  the  difficulties  of  water  and  gas.  Now,  the  largest  production  we 
have  had  of  anthracite  coal  in  this  country  was  in  1899,  when  we  produced 
47,000,000  tons.  Last  year,  1900,  we  only  produced  45,000,000  tons.  That  falling 
off  was  due  to  a  two-months'  strike. 

Q.  Forty-seven  million?— A.  Forty-seven  million. 

Q.  Some  one  stated  it  was  60,000.000. —A.  Whoever  stated  it  was  60,000,000  was 
in  error.  There  is  an  ability  to  produce  60,000,000,  and  there  has  been  an  abnormal 
production  of  anthracite  coal  since  last  November.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
m  September  and  October  the  mines  were  absolutely  idle  and  no  coal  was  pro- 
duced on  account  of  the  strike.  That  exhausted  stocks  around  the  country,  and 
it  naturally  followed  that  Januarv  and  December,  usually  quit«  dull  months, 
have  bad  an  abnormal  demand  made  on  them  to  replenish  exhausted  stocks. 
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9.  I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  think  a  witness  said  at  that  time  the  prodnction  was 
going  on  at  the  rate  of  60,000.000  tons. — A.  Yes;  the  January  production  was  a 
little  over  5,000,000  tons,  which  wonld  be  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  60.000,000  tona, 
but  the  anthracite  mines  have  never  been  able  to  work  much  over  285  days  in  the 
year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  difficulty  is  there  in  producing  uniformly  through- 
out the  year  and  storing  all  the  excessive  production  during  the  spring  and 
summer  for  the  4  months?— A.  To  some  extent  that  is  being  attempted;  that  is 
also  to  c^uite  an  extent  a  little  bit  of  a  problem. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  further  in  respect  to  that? — A.  The  demand  in  the  summer 
months  is  for  coal  to  be  transported  to  the  West,  Chicago,  and  up-lake  ports, 
which  must  go  forward  during  the  season  of  navigation.  x7ow,  to  stock  at  tide 
water  is  a  very  expensive  proceeding— to  get  right  at  tide  water j  where  you  can 
transfer  from  your  stock  piles  to  your  boats,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  expense; 
the  rehandling  of  that  coal,  the  wastage  and  breakage  of  it,  all  add  to  its  cost. 
Another  thing:  Very  large  stocks  of  coal  are  always  a  menace  to  the  market 

Q.  It  is  rather  dangerous,  then,  for  a  company  to  be  loaded  up? — A.  It  is  dan- 
gerous; it  is  expensive.  You  take  a  stock  of  500,000  tons  of  coal.  The  expense  of 
producing  that,  of  piling  it  up;  expense  of  rehandling,  wastage,  form  a  very  con- 
siderable item  of  the  cost  of  ttiat  product,  which  could  be  more  cheaply  produced 
and  disposed  of  from  day  to  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  anthracite  coal  would  not  deteriorate  in 
6  months,  would  it?— A.  Not  in  6  months;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dete- 
rioration, and  no  customer  will  pay  as  much  for  coal  that  has  been  exposed  for  a 
long  while  as  for  freshly  mined  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  It  gets  dull?— A.  Gtets  dull  in  appearance;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coal  is  a  factor  in  the  sale  of  it.  The  anthracite  industry  in  early 
years  was  a  very  profitable  industry.  Naturally  it  proceeded  on  very  wasteful 
lines.  There  was  nothing  to  call  for  any  economical  study  of  the  problem  or 
its  development  upon  these  lines,  and  many  of  the  breakers  there  to-day  are  anti- 
c[uated.  And  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and 
is  to-day,  is  the  most  extravagant  transportation  that  I  have  ever  known  of.  For 
instance,  we  have  mines  on  one  side  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley  up  on  the  hill  and 
we  haul  coal  down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side  going  to  tide 
water.  We  have  mines  on  the  opposite  in  which  we  drop  that  coal  into  the  val- 
ley and  haul  it  up  on  the  other  side  to  go  West.  But  these  things,  through  our 
recent  acquisition  of  control  of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley,  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  we  shall  to  quite  an  extent  eliminate;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
of  such  work  that  could  be  done  to  advantage.  Aa  the  markets  develop  theneoessity 
for  these  economies,  the  more  intelligently  will  we  be  forced  to  study  them  and  apply 
them ;  but  when  anthracite  coal  sold  for  $6  at  tide  water  there  was  so  much  money 
in  it  that  there  waa  no  inducement  for  a  man  to  apply  economical  measures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  you  say  that  the  profits  accruing  to  the  coal 
roads  from  the  handling  of  the  anthracite  trade  were  unreasonably  large? — A.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  large  compared  with  the  profits  that  the 
individual  operators  have  made.  I  can  recollect  individual  operators  who  were 
carrying  their  dinners  in  their  pails  when  I  came  on  the  Erie  Railroad  thirteen  yeftrs 
ago  who  are  living  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  now.  I  really  do  not  believe  they  are 
subjects  of  charity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Thev  have  sold  out  to  the  railroads?— A.  Not  all  of  them— 
very  few  of  them.  Some  of  them  that  have  not  sold  out  are  living  there  and 
running  their  automobiles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  price  of  coal,  wholesale,  here  in  New 
York? — A.  I  did  not  charge  my  mind  with  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  detail  I  should 
not  like  to  answer,  because  I  should  want  to  speak  accurately  on  that.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  have  been  any  advance— in  fact,  I  know  there  would  have  been 
no  advance  in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  New  York  this  winter  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  advanced  price  that  was  paid  to  labor  last  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  you  in  favor  of  applying  the  principle  of  arbitration 
to  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  of  the  magnitude  of  that  in  the  anthracite 
region  last  summer?— A«  No;  I  hardly  think  the  time  has  arrived  in  this  country 
when  that  can  be  done  with  justice  to  either  party.  I  do  not  think  we  are  yet 
educated  up  to  the  x>oint  where  we  can  safely  commit  ourselves  to  that  course  of 
procedure.    I  am  in  favor  of  negotiation,  always. 

<j.  You  recognize  that  there  were  three  parties  at  interest  in  the  controversy  last 
all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employers  of  labor,  the  laborers— the  miners— and  the  public? — A.  There 
were. 

Q.  Are  not  the  public  quite  as  much  a  -party  at  interest  as  any  of  the  others? — 
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A.  Yes;  but  no  more  so,  are  they?  Now,  let  me  answer  that  by  reciting  a  little  con- 
dition there.  The  anthracite  country  had  not  had  a  strike  in  twenty  years.  Labor 
was  well  i>aid— fairly  well  paid;  the  great  difficulty  was  not  with  the  rate  that  was 
paid,  but  with  the  fact  that  laborers  could  not  secure  sufficiently  steady  work;  that 
there  was  not  enough  days  work  in  the  year  to  afford  to  them  as  large  a  compensation 
as  the  miners  in  the  bituminous  region.  Professional  agitators  took  advantage  of 
that  circumstance  and  came  down  in  to  a  country  where  all  was  peace  and  quietness, 
where  there  had  been  no  strike  in  twenty  years,  and  where  there  was  really  nocause 
for  their  benevolent  services,  and  stirred  up  all  this  agitation  and  organization 
with  the  resulting  effects.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  they  did;  I  am 
not  questioning  that  at  all,  I  am  only  reciting  facts.  The  conditions  existing 
between  many  of  the  miners  and  the  employers  there— individual  operators— par- 
took largely  of  the  nature  of  personal  relations.  A  great  deal  had  been  done  for 
them  in  the  way  of  contributions,  donations,  hospitals,  charitable  work. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  practicallv  the  great  majority  of  the  miners  in  that 
region  are  now  in  the  United  Mine  Workers*  organization? — A.  I  understand  they 
are. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  professional  agitator  who  had  not  really  the  interest  of 
the  men  at  heart  could  come  to  a  region  like  that  and  find  only  10,000  organized 
and  bring  in  140,000  practically?— A.  I  think  he  could. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  believe,  the  public  being  such  a  large  party 
at  interest,  suffering  as  everybody  did  and  as  it  was  threatened  that  idl  would  suffer 
a  great  deal  more,  tnat  there  should  be  some  compelling  legal  force  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  troubles  of  that  na^nitude?— A.  It  certainly  would  be  very  desirable 
if  there  was  some  method  by  which  that  could  be  done  with  justice  to  all  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration,  so  called?— A.  Based  on  the  exper- 
ience of  New  Zealand,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  do. 

<^.  Why  do  railroads  give  lower  rates  for  exports,  for  carrjring  grain  or  other 
articles  for  export  than  they  do  for  domestic  purposes? — A.  Because  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  world  we  are  meeting. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  consider  it  an  injustice  to  the  American  mUler  and 
the  American  manufacturer  of  ^rain  products  that  the  grain  is  carried  at  so  much 
lower  rate  for  export  than  their  products  are  carried  to  the  seaport? — A.  I  am 
not  willing  to  admit  that  that  is  done  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  any  dis- 
crimination against  them;  but  I  believe  that  by  increasing  the  volume  of  our  busi- 
ness by  reason  of  that  slightly  lower  rate  for  export,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a 
lower  rate  to  the  miller  than  if  we  did  not  carry  it. 

Q.  The  millers  claim  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  miller  and  foreign 
manufacturer  that  the  gn^ain,  instead  of  the  grain  products,  is  able  to  get  so  much 
cheaper  rates.— A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  claim  made,  but  I  have  never  eeen  it 
substantiated  yet.  It  is  certainly  to  our  interest  to  have  the  grain  ground  in  this 
country.    We  would  rather  have  the  mills  on  our  own  line  than  in  Edinboro. 

Q.  l^ou  think  the  millers  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  on  that  score? — 
A«  1  do  not  think  they  have  a  legitimate  ground  of  complaint.  Grain  is  much 
more  cheaply  handled  than  grain  products.  It  loads  itself  and  is  handled  by 
machinery.  Grain  products  have  to  be  handled— have  to  have  storehouses  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  do  not  load  as  much  per  car,  are  more  subject  to  damage. 
There  is  every  reason  why  gram  products  snould  pay  a  higher  rate  than  the  grain 
itself. 

Q.  Let  us  consider  this  condition:  Suppose  a  shipper  of  grain  products  will  load 
a  car  to  its  marked  capacity  and  will  take  care  of  it  at  the  terminals  himself,  will 
he  receive  as  low  a  rate  for  transportating  those  products  as  the  man  who  ships 
the  grain?— A.  No;  I  think  the  grain  products  bring  a  higher  rate.  Grain  prod- 
ucts have  a  different  classification  from  the  grain  itself.  They  have  been  put  into 
a  class  by  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  youfamiliar  with  the  workings  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law?  Have  you  any  changes  to  suggest  in  it?— A.  I  have  failed  to 
observe  where  the  interstate-commerce  law  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  country 
at  large  or  to  the  railroads.  The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  create  an  inter- 
state commerce  commission  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  commission  extending 
over  quite  a  long  period,  taking  an  enormous  quantity  of  testimony.  The  com- 
mission got  into  power,  and  like  all  such  commissions,  wants  more  power.  They 
have  been  industriously  seeking  for  many  years  the  power  to  make  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Or  revise  rates,  which?— A.  One  is  the  same  as  the  other, 
because  if  you  revise  a  rate  you  say  what  it  shall  be,  and  saying  what  it  shall  be  is 
absolutely  the  making  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  is  to  say,  changing  one  item A.  (Interrupting.) 

It  changes  the  relationship  and  compels  the  other  to  observe  it.  Now,  if  I  wanted 
to  make  money,  I  would  rather  have  a  position  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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mission,  with  the  x)Ower  to  make  rates  for  this  country,  than  to  have  free  license 
to  loot  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Q.  Why  so? — A.  Because  it  wonld  be  infinitely  more  profitable,  and  safer. 

Q.  Supposing  you  wish  to  abuse  that  power? — A.  Yes,  certainly.  I  say,  if  I 
wanted  to  make  money. 

Q.  Nevertheless  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ck>urt  might  make  a 
very  great  deal  of  money?— A.  He  might, 

Q.  You  grant  that  character  is  a  great  protection?— A.  Exactly;  but  I  say,  put- 
ting the  power  of  making  rates  in  the  hands  of  any  5  men  in  a  country  whose 
industries  are  so  diversified  as  the  industries  are  here,  is  too  great  a  power  to  lodge 
in  any  body,  uiUess  its  members  are  appointed  for  life;  but,  as  you  say,  the  ele- 
ment of  character  enters  into  it.  It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  put  into  the  bands  of 
political  parties:  and  the  present  law  demands  that  the  present  body,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  shall  be  composed  of  only  a  certain  number  of  each 
political  party.    In  other  words,  it  is  a  political  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  commission  any  power  or  authority  that  the 
railroads  are  bound  to  respect? — A.  Yes;  the  recommendatioDs  of  the  commission, 
in  almost  all  respects,  in  many  respects,  have  been  followed. 

Q.  Has  accomplished  great  good,  has  it.  for  the  transportation  interests  of  the 
country? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Q.  Has  it  accomplished  anything?— A.  I  would  not  want  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
saying  it  has  accomplished  nothing.  I  do  not  think  the  interstote-commerce  law 
has  been  a  success. 

Q.  The  powers  the  commission  was  supposed  to  have  have  been  emasculated  by 
court  decisions,  have  they  not?— A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  all  the  power 
the  origin^  law  intended  it  to  have. 

9.  You  make  that  statement  after  having  read  the  debates  in  Congress? — A. 
Tes;  I  do  not  think  Congress  ever  intended  that  the  commission  should  have  power 
to  make  rat^ 

Q.  Does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  serve  any  good  purpose  at  the 
present  time?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  does  to  a  certain  extent.  It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  people  who  feel  that  they  are  aggrieved  to  have  their  grievances  inves- 
tigated; and  if  they  have  a  real  grievance  I  believe  that  as  a  rule  it  is  remedied. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  other  words,  it  secures  publicity  for  grievances?— A.  I 
think  you  have  expressed  it  exactly.  The  intelligent  force  of  public  -opinion  is, 
after  all,  what  makes  law  in  this  country,  and  what  enforces  law. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  that  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  Its  existence,  without  add- 
ing to  its  power?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  it  has  secured  that,  is  it  not  well  worth  the  existence  of  the  body? — A.  Yes; 
possibly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  the  subject  of  pool- 
ing, or  is  that  now  a  thing  of  the  past? — A.  I  think  the  railroads  of  this  country 
ought  to  have  the  power.  Tike  all  other  commercial  organizations,  to  make  legal 
agreements  amon^^  themselves. 

Q.  But  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States A.  (Inter- 
rupting. )  It  has  declared  we  have  none. 

Q.  Therefore,  what  results— combinations  and  community-of-interest  arrange- 
ments, etc.  ?— A.  There  are  no  combinations.  Naturally,  that  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  what  is  generally  called  community  of  interest. 

Q.  There  are  no  combinations,  you  say?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  great  combinations  in  the  Southern  system? — A.  There 
have  been.  A  great  many  roads  have  been  consolidated  and  brought  under  one 
management  and  one  ownership. 

Q,  Do  you  call  it  consolidation,  then? — A.  There  have  been  more  consolidations, 
I  think,  than  there  would  have  been  but  for  the  laws  prohibiting  pooling  and 
prohibiting  agreements. 

Q.  Have  not  these  understandings  or  community  of  interest  arrangements 
between  the  railroads  done  away  with  the  question  of  pooling  to  a  very  large 
extent?  Are  the  railroads  reaching  out  for  that  power  any  more? — A.  There  is  no 
effort  being  made  by  the  railroads  in  favor  of  any  legislation  that  1  know  of;  at 
least  we  are  not  a  party  to  any.  I  think  that  railroads  would  like,  and  I  think 
they  ought  to  have,  power  to  make  legal  agreements  between  themselves.  I  think 
those  agreements  could  be  very  properly  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  some 
commission,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  make  agree- 
ments that  would  be  oppressive  to  the  public  or  disastrous  to  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  the  self-interest  of  the  railroads  be  a  check  to 
that  course  of  procedure? — A.  I  think  it  would.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
is  any  more  vtunerable  to  public  opinion  than  a  corporation. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  that  been  as  true  in  the  West  as  in  the  E{^t?~A.  I 
do  not  Imow  bo  mnch  abont  the  West.  They  have  not  had  as  severe  competitive 
conditions  as  we  have  had.  The  y^^estem  conntry  is  more  spai-sely  settled;  there 
are  fewer  people  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Does  the  effect  of  consolidation,  as  it  has  gone  on  in 
this  conntry  so  far,  lessen  or  increase  the  traffic  of  the  road? — A.  So  far,  it  has 
lessened  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  Erie  road,  formerly  made  tip  of  three  separate 
and  distinct  corporations  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  The^  are  now  one 
corporation  substantially  so  far  as  relates  to  the  officers,  organization,  and  every- 
thing— one  corx)oration.  The  expense  of  maintaining  two  has  been  eliminated,  and 
I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  where  we  have  reduced  the  cost  that  the  public 
did  not  get  the  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLET.)  Speaking  of  consolidation,  will  you  mention  any  other 
economies  that  might  be  incidental  thereto?— A.  Out  of  organization? 

Q.  Through  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  roads,  other  economies  than  those 
of  administration— organization? — A.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  economies. 

Q.  In  other  words,  will  it  have  the  effect  to  reduce  materially  the  ton-mileage 
rate? — A.  I  think  ultimately  it  will.  But  the  greatest  danger  we  have  is  not 
through  excessive  rates,  but  from  rates  that  are  too  low.  Now  we  expend  about 
51  per  cent  for  labor— a  little  more  than  that— for  instance.  I  can  tell  you  exactly 
what  that  is.  Of  our  operating  expenses  last  year  $15,000,000  of  our  operating 
expenses — 54  per  cent— was  paid  to  the  employees— distributed  among  about  30,000 
people. 

Q.  What  bearing  does  that  fact  have  on  this  question,  namely,  the  economy  of 
operating  through  consolidation?— A.  You  take  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  and  the 
Lackawanna  paralleling  themselves  for  100  miles.  If  that  passenger  business  can 
be  done  by  an  interchange  of  tickets  good  on  both  roads  the  public  is  better  served. 
There  would  not  be  as  many  trains  running  as  there  are  now,  but  there  would  be 
ample  trains  for  the  service.  In  other  words,  there  would  not  be  two  running  at 
the  same  hour  when  one  would  amply  serve  the  purpose. 

C2*  Would  there  be  the  same  competition  in  providing  facilities?  For  instance, 
it  is  commonlv  stated  in  the  West  that  the  facilities  for  passenger  travel  over  such 
roads  as  the  Rock  Island  are  materially  better  by  reason  of  the  strenuous  compe- 
tition between  those  roads  for  passenger  traffic.  They  provide  reclining  chairs 
and  everything  of  that  sort.  Is  not  the  providing  of  facilities  fully  as  important 
as  the  rate  either  for  passengers  or  freight?— A.  Yes:  I  think  comi>etition  will 
always  exist.  Take  it  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Thfere  will  always  be 
competition  between  those  points.  If  one  road  fails  to  provide  somewhere 
approaching  the  facilities  and  accommodations  of  the  other,  it  will  begin  to  lose 
travel,  and  the  minute  it  does  that  it  will  be  forced  to  furnish  the  accommoda- 
tions. You  can  not  eliminate  competition  without  you  put  all  the  railroads  of  this 
conntry  under  one  management,  and  that  is  impossible. 

Q.  How  does  the  value  of  the  stock,  preferred  or  common,  compare  with  the 
value  of  the  bonds  of  the  Erie  system? — A.  There  are  forty-three  millions  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  sixteen  millions  of  second,  and  a  hundred  of  common. 

Q.  That  is  materially  less  per  mile  than  any  of  the  foreign  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  practice  in  making  improvements  out  of  the  operating 
expenses?  Does  it  differ  from  the  custom  abroad?— A.  The  English  have  capital- 
ized pretty  much  all  the  expenditures  upon  what  was  called  improvements.  In 
this  country  the  practice  has  not  obtained  to  anywhere  approaching  the  extent 
it  has  abroad.  For  instance,  the  Lake  Shore  road  has  the  same  capitalization, 
stock  and  bonds,  that  it  had  25  years  ago,  and  yet  the  road  has  been  improved  to 
probably  as  great  and  probably  greater  extent  than  any  other  road  in  the  country. 

Q.  Would  that  same  statement  be  true  of  the  Erie  road?— A.  No;  not  entirely. 

Q.  It  has  increased  the  volume  of  its  securities? — A.  In  respect  to  some  classes, 
yes,  and  in  respect  to  others,  no.  The  Erie  road  has  been  through  several  bank- 
ruptcies in  which  the  securities  have  been  reduced  in  volume  and  the  rates  of 
interest  also. 

Q.  Have  they  been  reduced  in  volume? — A.  Yes;  reduced  in  volume  at  times. 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  of  many  reorganizations  in  this  country  that  while 
the^  reduce  the  fixed  charges,  they  nevertheless  increase  the  stock?— A.  What 
difference  does  it  make,  if  l£ey  do  not  pay  any  dividend? 

Q.  Does  not  that  last  series  give  control  of  the  road  in  its  operation? — A.  Yes, 
it  does;  as  a  rule,  yes. 

Q.  Then,  does  not  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  securities  thrown  upon  the 
market  in  this  way  offer  a  premium  for  their  acquisition  for  speculative  pur- 
poees?—- A.  I  suppose  it  might  oe  so  construed,  but  not  actually  perceptible.  ^  I  have 
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never  known  that  to  cat  mach  figure.  The  company  with  a  small  capitalization 
is  much  more  exposed  to  being  smzed  for  speculatlye  purposes,  as  you  illustrated 
awhile  ago.  than  a  road  with  a  large  capitalization. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  an  argument  m  favor  of  restriction  of  capitalization? — 
A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  examples  of  roads  in  this  country  whose  capitaliza- 
tion is,  perhaps,  not  excessive,  from  the  point  of  view  of  earnings,  but  neverthe- 
less is  large  compared  with  the  cost  of  duplication?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  come  to  is  this:  Whether  any  power,  either  in  State  or 
Federal  hands,  for  prevention  of  excessive  issue  of  securities,  might  not  be  advis- 
able, both  in  the  Interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  investor? — A.  Much  more  desir- 
able than  legislation  looking  to  what  they  shall  charge  for  commercial  work — 
much  more  desirable  than  to  undertake  to  regulate  the  rates  that  shall  be  charged. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  favor  the  regulation  of  the  financial  details  of  the 
business,  leaving  the  railroads  free  to  perform  the  commercial  side  of  it  as  they 
please?— A.  Yes;  if  yon  are  bound  to  control  by  legislation,  control  by  capitaliza- 
tion; restrict  the  capitalization  to  actualities,  as  you  express  it,  but  do  not  nampef' 
the  roads  in  their  commarical  operations.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  carry  a  part  of  their  product  at  a  very  low  price  in  order  to  make  tonnage, 
which  would  serve  to  reduce  the  cost  on  the  balance  of  their  business,  permit  them 
to  do  it;  do  not  hamper  them,  but  simply  undertake  to  control  your  corporations 
rather  through  their  financial  machinery. 

Q.  A  proposition  has  been  suggested  to  this  commission  for  the  preyention  of, 
perhaps,  at  times,  fraudulent  overissue  of  capital  stock  through  supervision  of 
interstate  roads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Would  vou  favor  an 
extension  of  powers  in  that  direction  rather  than  an  extension  of  their  power  to 
regulate  rates? — A.  I  should,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  You  believe  it  would  conduce  to  the  interests  both  of  the  railroads  and  the 
puDlic? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  anything  further  in  this  line?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can.  This  is  a  new  country.  We  have  a  great  many  problems  to  work  out  here 
yet;  among  other  things  the  problem  of  government.  The  surplus  wealth  of  this 
country  is  largely  invested  in  transportation  enterprises.  You  can  not  touch  that 
disastrously,  unfairly,  or  unfavorably  without  affecting  the  whole  country  at  large 
more  seriously  than  by  any  other  possible  means.  Probably  85  per  cent  of  our  sur- 
plus wealth  is  invested  in  railroads,  and  there  are  the  owners  of  the  securitieB 
and  the  army  of  the  employees  to  be  considered.  On  the  Erie  line  we  have  30,000 
employees.  That  is  a  larger  army  than  George  Washington  ever  commanded. 
Whenever  you  touch  that  industry  b)r  legislation  unfavorably,  unfairly,  it  must 
ultimately  oe  reflected  on  the  country  itself  and  on  the  success  and  prosperity  c^ 
it.  The  country  has  shown  its  ability  and  its  capacity  to  carry  freight  cheaper 
than  any  other  country.  Why  not  let  those  forces  that  have  demonstrated  that 
capacity  work  out  their  own  solution  instead  of  hampering  them  so  much  witii 
investigation,  leg^ation,  and  all  that  line  of  procedure? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  you  just  said  suggests  the  question  to  me:  How 
do  freight  charges  at  the  present  compare  with  those  of  20  years  ago  or  with  those 
of  any  other  period  you  choose  to  speak  about?— A.  Why,  they  are  not  in  sight 
at  all. 

Q.  Let  us  have  something  on  that  line.— A.  Our  rate  last  year  was  5.59  mills  per 
ton  mile,  average  rate.  The  rates  of  Erie  road  20  years  ago  were  probably  over  a 
cent  a  ton  per  mile— probably  a  cent  and  a  quarter — and  yet  our  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  so  large  that  a  difference  of  8  cents  a  ton  would  be  a  differenoe  of 
$1,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Has  a  reduction  corresponding  to  this  one  taken  place  in 
local  freight  rates?  You  have  spoken  of  the  reduction  of  average  freight  rates. — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  the  local  rates  have  been  reduced. 

Q.  Have  they  been  reduced  in  proportion?— A.  (Interrupting.)  To  the  through 
rates?  I  do  not  think  they  have.  Everything  is  competitive.  If  a  rate  is  not  com- 
petitive by  reason  of  another  railroad,  it  is  competitive  by  reason  of  commercial 
conditions,  and  railroads  can  no  more  escape  commercial  conditions  than  can  the 
grocer  around  the  comer. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  16, 1901.  ' 

TESTIMOlSrT  OF  ME.  A&GHIBALD  A.  MoLEOD, 

Former  President  of  the  Reading  Railroad, 

The  Commission  met  at  2.42  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke,  presiding.    At  that  time  Mr. 
Archibald  A.  McLeod  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  having  duly  affirmed,  testified 
^as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  Archibald  A. 
McLeod;  New  York,  149  Broadway. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  relation  or  what  has  it  been  to  railroads? — A.  I  have 
been  president  of  several  railroads— the  Reading,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  others,  and  I  at  one  time  leased  the  Jersey 
Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads. 

O.  Are  yon  now  connected 'with  any  railroad  company? — A.  Not  as  president. 

Q.  The  Commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  yoar  own  way  to 
give  snch  information  as  you  may  have  concerning  the  transportation  problem 
and  its  relations,  as  you  understand  it,  to  other  industries.— A.  I  presume  you 
mean  with  reference  to  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  If  you  choose  to  specialize  it  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you.— A.  I  have  not 
given  my  attention  so  much  to  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal.  To  a  con- 
mderable  degree  my  experience  has  been  more  in  the  mining  and  transportation  of 
anthracite.    I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  information  you  wish. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  be  informed  if  you  please  as  to  the  relation  of  the  railroads 
to  the  coal  production  and  coal  transportation. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Yes,  the  distribution— the  marketing. 

The  Witness.  The  mining  and  the  distribution  are  conducted  by  the  coal  com- 

Sanies  with  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  individuals  are  engaged  in  the  same 
usiness.  Each  one  of  these  transporting  companies  has  stocks  m  coal  mining 
companies,  and  these  companies  are  paying  freights  to  the  railroad  companies  for 
carryiuff  the  coal  for  those  mining  companies.  That  is  the  way  the  business  is 
done.  I  believe,  in  every  case.  The  accounts  are  kept  separately.  The  coal  com- 
panies are  charged  the  same  freight  rates  that  they  cnarge  individuals  where 
mdividuals  mine  and  transport  over  these  transportation  companies*  lines.  The 
books  are  kept  separately,  and  there  is  perfect  accounting,  just  as  though  the  coal 
company  was  owned  by  some  interest  other  than  the  transportation  company. 
That  is  the  method. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  stock  of  the  coal  companies  is  in  most  cases  owned,  or 
at  least  the  majority  of  it,  by  the  railroad  companies?— A.  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
fact.    I  know  it  is  in  some  cases. 


O.  Is  that  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Beading?— A.  Ye*^. 


Practically,  therefore,  the  railroad  companies  can  and  do  control  the  coal  com- 
panies?— A.  In  this  case  they  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McLeod  if  he 
has  seen  this  paper  of  topics  suggested  for  statements  on  the  anthracite  coal  indus- 
try, and  to  ask  him  if  he  could  not  take  that  paper  and  take  up  the  topics  and  dis- 
cuss them  in  his  own  way?— A.  I  will  see.  Take  the  railroad  rates  for  instance. 
The  railroad  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  made  exactly  as  the  railroads  make  rates 
on  other  merchandise.  The  coal  freight  agents  get  together  and  make  rates  on 
coal  just  as  the  merchandise  freight  agents  get  together  and  make  rates  on  mer- 
chandise. It  is  the  same  method  exactly.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  recent 
years  that  I  know  anything  about.  I  think  that  has  been  the  rule  ever  since 
these  transportation  and  mining  companies  have  been  in  existence.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is.  The  rates  to  New  England  are  just  like  other  rates.  Sometimes  they 
make  water  rates  in  connection  with  rail  rates,  and  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year  they  are  higher.  It  depends  very  many  times  upon  the  scarcity  of  vessels. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  bottoms  to  transport  coal  to  New  England 
from  the  terminal  points,  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  and  rates  go  up.  At  other 
seasons,  when  bottoms  are  plenty,  they  are  lower.  So.that  just  what  they  are  now, 
of  course  I  do  not  know.  They  vary  according  to  the  season,  supply  and  demand, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Riplby.  )  What  proportion  goes  by  rail? — A.  A  very  small  propor- 
tion. I  will  give  you  the  distribution  of  anthracite  coal:  The  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  consume  about  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product; 
the  New  England  States  take  11  per  cent,  and  that  is  very  largely  taken  by  water. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  it  goes  by  rail. 
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Q^  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  has  to  sto  by  rail  some  distance,  I  8appoae?-~A.  It  has 
to  go  down  to  tide  water  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  The  Reading  takes  most 
of  its  coal, if  it  is  destined  to  New  England  points,  to  Philadelphia,  becanse  it  has 
large  shipping  docks  there,  and  it  goes  down  through  the  Delaware  River.  It 
has  shipping  docks  also  at  Port  Reading,  from  which  it  delivers  large  quantities  of 
coal  to  New  England  and  to  New  York  City.  The  other  companies  take  their 
coal  to  New  York  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  their 
lines  do  not  reach  Philadelphia.  Thenthe  West  takes  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
production,  and  the  South  about  4  per  cent,  and  Canada  takes  about  3  per  cent. 
Practically,  1,500,000  tons  go  to  Canada. 

Q.  Is  the  consumption  in  the  West  increasing? — A.  Very  rapidly. 

Q.  Faster  than  in  any  other  section? — A.  Yes.  The  consumption  in  the  West 
has  been  increasing  very  rapid! v  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  tne  demand  troxn  the  West  for  a  particular  variety  of 
coal? — A.  Yes;  although  most  of  the  sizes  go  there.  The  stove  and  chestnut  sizes 
are  very  much  sought  after  in  the  West,  particularly  the  chestnut,  for  domestic 
purposes — cooking  and  heating. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Has  the  eucouri^gement  of  consumption  in  the  West 
come  through  lower  freight  rates  on  the  lakes?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  lower  rates 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  West  is  growing  rapidly,  and  as  the  x)eople 
accumulate  more  money  they  buy  this  luxury.  Seventy- two  per  cent  of  the  entire 
production  of  anthracite  is  a  luxury  now.  There  is  very  little  of  it  used  for 
steam,  and  not  over  28  per  cent  of  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal 
for  making  steam.  The  other  72  per  cent  is  now  almost  wholly  used  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  president  of  one  of  the  coal  roads  told  us  in  New 
York  that  85  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  is  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous 
coal.— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  can  prove  what  I  say  by  statistics 
(examining  papers).  Here  is  the  average  of  all  sizes  produced  from  all  regions, 
and  of  this  71.72  per  cent  are  above  pea  and  the  lower  sizes.  Those  are  the  actual 
figures,  so  that  there  are  28.28  per  cent  that  comes  in  competition  with  bituminous 
coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  care  to  have  that  paper  of  yours  used  as  an 
exhibit  in  your  testimony? — A.  No.  I  simply  give  you  the  facts  in  round  figures; 
the  balance  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  there  not  been  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  pre- 
pared sizes  to  other  sizes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  recent  years,  and  for  what  reason?— A.  Well,  the  reason  is  that  they  have 
found  ways  by  which  they  could  use  these  smaller  sizes.  Years  ago  they  were 
thrown  away— thrown  into  the  dumps.  Recently  the  dumps  have  been  worked 
over  and  all  this  coal  has  been  taken  out  and  marketed.  In  1872  there  was  only 
5.92  per  cent  of  these  small  sizes;  in  1873, 6.60  per  cent;  in  1874,  there  was  6.45  per 
cent.  It  then  comes  on  down  until  we  come  to  1877  and  we  have  11  per  cent,  then 
in  1878  it  was  10  per  cent.  Then  when  we  come  to  1888  we  have  19  per  cent,  and 
in  1896  (that  is  my  latest  statistics)  we  have  28.28  per  cent,  showing  how  the  use 
of  the  smaller  sizes  in  proportion  to  the  other  sizes  nas  grown. 

Q.  Might  not  that  proportion  have  increased  to  85  per  cent,  as  stated  in  New 
York,  by  the  present  time?-- A.  That  may  be  true.  I  am  reminded  by  your  ques- 
tion that  my  statistics  are  incomplete  and  cover  onlv  the  years  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1896.  That  is  as  late  as  I  am  familiar  with  the  subject.  1  will  make  the 
correction.  It  may  be  35  per  cent  now;  I  could  not  say  that  it  is  not;  but  my 
percentages  of  71.72  and  28.28  are  absolutely  correct  up  to  the  date  given.  It  will 
probably  go  on  in  about  that  ratio  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  exportation  to  Can- 
ada?— A.  Yes;  that  is  increasing  all  the  time,  but  slowlv.  The  greatest  increase 
in  comparison  to  the  tonnage  taken  is  in  the  West  and  that,  as  I  say,  resulto  from 
the  good  times  in  the  West.  The  people  of  that  section  of  the  country  have  had 
good  crops  for  a  good  many  years,  and  as  the  farmers  become  more  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  luxuries,  they  take  more  anthracite  coal.  That  is  found  to 
be  the  case  all  over  the  country. 

Relation  of  independent  operators  to  the  railroad:  I  presume  you  have  had  all 
that  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  before  you.  I  myself  changed  their  rela- 
tions to  the  transportation  companies  in  1892,  and  the  arrangement  I  made  with 
them  is  practically  in  existence  now.  At  that  time  I  made  contracts  with  almost 
all  the  individual  operators  in  the  anthracite  region,  which  were  designed  to 
make  a  fair  division  between  the  miner  and  the  transporter,  and  they  were  so  fair 
that  they  are  in  existence  now. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  was  the  proportion?— A.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  tide- 
water price. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  make  any  provision  as  to  marketing  the  entire 
output  of  their  mines?— A.  No;  in  fact  that  was  not  necessary.  What  they  wanted 
from  me,  and  what  was  agreed  to,  was  a  fair  division  between  producer  and  trans- 
porter, and  it  is  in  existence  to-day,  except  that  now  they  are  agitating  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  shall  get  C5  per  cent.    That  is  the  only  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  The  independent  coal  producers  do  not  pay  freight  to  the 
railroad  company,  but  receive  from  the  railroad  company  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  received  for  the  product  at  tide  water;  is  that  it? — A.  You  may  put  it  in 
that  way  and  then  you  may  put  it  in  another  way.  For  instance,  the  coal  is  taken 
under  that  agreement  to  divide  according  to  those  percentages.  The  coal  is  sold 
by  the  coal  company,  not  by  the  transportation  company,  because  they  do  not  do 
that  kind  of  business.  The  coal  company  takes  their  coal,  disposes  of  it  at  tide 
water,  and  then  they  get  60  per  cent  of  the  average  price  at  tide  water  for  their 
share  and  the  40  per  cent  goes  to  the  coal  company  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
transportation  to  the  railroad  company  transporting  the  coal  to  market. 

Q.  That  is  to  say.  the  coal  company,  allied  with  the  railroad  company  and  owned 
by  the  railroad  company,  takes  the  coal  of  the  independent  operator  and  allows 
him  a  percentage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Have  you  seen  any  of  these  recent  contracts,  or  do  you 
know  anything  further  respecting  them?— A.  I  know  only  what  some  of  the 
individual  operators  have  told  me.  They  are  all  my  friends.  They  have  said  to 
me  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  except  a  proposed  increase  of  5  per  cent. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  new  contract  has  been  closed;  they  are  agitating 
the  subject  now  as  to  whether  they  can  secure  the  increase.  Outside  of  that  1 
think  the  contracts  are  to  be  practically  of  the  same  nature. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  these  new  contracts  pro- 
jected and  those  which  were  in  effect,  namely,  that  the  new  ones  are  for  the  entire 
life  of  the  mine — to  last  until  all  the  coal  is  taken  out  of  the  ground? — A.  I  believe 
that  is  true.    I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  But  the  contracts  initiated  under  your  management  were  not  of  that  per- 
petual nature?— A.  No.  Mine  were  made  for  7  or  8  years,  and  they  were  continued 
after  that  because  they  were  considered  to  be  satisfactory  by  both  parties. 

Q.  What  can  you  state  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators along  the  different  lines  of  railroad? — A.  The  total  shipments  in  1900  were 
47,000.000  tons,  of  which  individual  operators  mined,  in  round  number,  16,000,000 
tons,  or  about  33 ^  per  cent. 

Q.  But  do  not  some  of  the  railroads  procure  their  tonnage  to  a  greater  degree 
from  independent  operators  than  others?— A.  Yes;  the  tonnage  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  is  very  largely  from  individual  operators,  more  than  any  other.  The  Read- 
ing mines  nearly  all  its  own  coal. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  independent  operators  on  the  line  of  the  Reading?— A. 
Very  few.  The  Lehigh  Valley  mines  only— or  it  did  last  year— 2,922,000  tons  out 
of  7,675,000  tons. 

Q.  Approximately  two-thirds  is  from  independent  operators?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Reading,  or  will  you  make  a  statement  from 
the  table  you  have  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  ditlerent  railroads?— A.  The 
Reading,  out  of  9,684,000  tons,  mined  7,60r).000  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  independent  operators  on  some  of  the  roads  that 
have  recently  entered  the  territory,  such  as  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western? 
Is  it  small? — A.  Yes.  They  mine  1 ,086,000  tons  and  the  individual  operators  mined 
906,000  tons. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  proportions  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey? — A. 
They  mined  4,138,000  tons  and  the  individual  operators  mined  1,670,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  an  allotment 
made  to  that  railroad  in  any  way,  and  whether  this  amount  is  under  or  exceeds 
the  allotment? — A.  No;  the  allotment  question  has  been  eliminated  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes.  You  probably  know  what  tlfe  percentages  are  to  each  of  those 
interests. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes;  we  have  those  data. 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  anv  of  the 
individual  operators.  I  think  they  are  all  pretty  well  satisfied.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  discontent  that  exists  to-day  on  the  part  of  individual  operators  anywhere. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  this  allotment  is  arranged?— A.  That  is  ancient  history. 
These  percentages  have  been  in  existence  from,  I  guess,  about  the  time  I  was  born. 
They  have  not  been  changed  except  as  one  interest  would  get  a  little  more  tonnage 
than  another  by  some  change  in  ownership  of  roads  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  been  changed  in  a  good  many  years.  I  know  when  I  first 
entered  the  anthracite  business  about  17  years  ago  the  percentages  were  in  exist- 
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ence,  and  there  has  been  no  change  since  that  time  except  that  I  increased  the 
Reading's  percentage  by  business  methods. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  time  when  the  Beading's  percentage  was  nearly  one-third? — 
A.  It  was  nearly  one- third  about  1870. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  at  the  present  time?~A.  Twenty-one  per  cent. 

Q.  To  what  degree  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion?— A.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  that  occurred,  it  was  under  Mr.  Gowan^s  management  of  the  Reading, 
and  because  he  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  consumption  in  the  market. 
His  percentage  went  down  because  he  failed  to  mine  and  market  his  percentage 
of  the  increase  in  the  consumption;  therefore,  his  competitors'  percentages  went 
up.  In  other  words,  when  he  acquired  all  these  coal  lancb,  he  was  mining  and  trans- 
porting about  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  that  was  about  83j^  per  cent 
of  the  entire  output  at  that  time.  When  I  went  Into  the  Reading  15  years  later, 
the  tonnage  of  the  Reading  did  not  amount  to  over  6,500,000  tons,  while  in  the 
meantime  the  entire  tonnage  had  more  than  doubled.  It  was  taken  away  from 
him  because  he  simply  did  not  hold  on  to  his  proportion.  That  is  the  reason  the 
Reading  8  percentage  was  reduced. 

Q.  Well,  could  not  the  Reading  very  easily  supply  one-third  of  the  consump- 
tion at  the  present  time  with  the  coal  properties  it  owns?— A.  No;  it  would  take 
it  some  years  to  develop  the  collieries  up  to  that  capKacity.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  certain  months  in  the  year  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispose  of 
anthracite  coal  except  to  dealerc  who  have  storage  places  to  deposit  it.  The  con- 
sumer waits — the  average  consumer  waits— until  the  cold  months  of  the  year  to 
order  his  coal,  and  except  for  these  dealers  who  provide  storage  places  to  take 
the  coal  from  the  mining  companies  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  when  the  demand  of  September,  October,  November,  and  December 
comes  on  there  would  not  be  enough  coal  to  go  around,  and  people  could  not  get 
it;  consequently  the  companies,  in  order  to  have  coal  at  certain  distribution 
points  in  the  country,  have  to  mine  it  during  the  summer  months  and  sell  at  con- 
cessions to  get  those  dealers  to  take  and  store  it  and  hold  it  until  the  consumers 
come  into  the  market  for  it.  The  proportion  of  consumers  who  will  buy  their 
coal  in  the  warm  months  when  they  do  not  need  it,  and  put  it  away  in  advance, 
is  very  small.  That  has  got  to  be  dono  through  dealers  who  have  places  to  store 
coal  and  await  the  pleasure  of  the  consumers. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  fight  the  other  coalers  to  increase  the  Reading  percentage? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  not  vou  have  to  reduce  the  percentages  of  any  of  those  roads?— A.  Well, 
I  would  be  taxing  a  little  more  than  my  proportion  of  the  increase. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  there  not  been  a  feeling  for  a  great  many  years  on 
the  part  of  the  Reading  management  that  it  was  not  getting  its  due  proportion 
of  coal  output?— A.  There  mav  have  been,  but  it  was  the  management's  own  fault. 
They  simply  stood  still,  and  the  other  companies,  with  their  increased  facilities, 
were  ready  to  take  the  coal  that  was  offering  all  the  time,  and  supplied  the 
increased  demand.  There  are  many  interested  in  Reading  throughout  the  country 
who  do  not  know  how  the  Reading's  percentage  was  reduced.  They  say  it  was 
reduced,  but  it  was  not;  its  tonnage  stood  about  stationary,  and  its  percentage, 
therefore,  fell  off.  When  the  entire  tonnage  was  18,000,000  tons  per  annum,  about 
1870,  Reading  had  33^  per  cent  of  it;  when  it  increased  to  36,000,000  tons,  and 
Reading  failea  to  get  its  proportion  of  the  increase,  its  percentage  was  reduced, 
although  Reading  had  the  same  tonnage  practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  of  anv  claim  that  the  Reading  has  not  its 
proper  percentage  at  the  present  time?— A.  There  is  none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  a  claim  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  other  coal  roads?— A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any.    Of  course,  you  understand,  I  am  not  in  their  counsel  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  Is  there  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  provide  greater  storage  facilities  for  dull  seasons  of  the  year?  Are 
they  not  building  large  storage  bins?— A.  Yes;  I  built  two  for  the  Reading  near 
the  mines  where,  during  the  dull  months  of  spring  and  summer,  1  could  mine 
and  store  800,000  tons  of  coal,  and  which  could  be  shipped  in  October  when  the 
people  wanted  it. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  customary  to  store  only  on  wheel?— A.  No;  they 
had  storage  places  at  different  points  throughout  the  country.  For  instance,  at 
Perth  Ainboy  the  Lehigh  Valley  had  large  places  where  they  could  store  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal.  The  Reading  had  another  large  depot  at 
Port  Richmond,  where  they  could  store  a  large  amount  of  coal.  Then  they  had 
pockets  along  the  New  England  coaat,  where  they  could  take  the  coal  in  vessels 
and  store  it  in  the  pockets  until  the  demand  came  from  the  people. 

Q.  Do  those  increased  storage  facilities  tend  to  steady  the  price  between  seasons 
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of  the  year?— A.  Well,  no;  it  does  not  do  that  so  mnch  as  it  helps  the  companies 
to  keep  their  collieries  rnoning  and  keep  their  ikien  on  hand  to  get  coal  to  the  point 
of  distribution  so  it  will  be, there  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  demand  is  made. 
Otherwise  it  woald  be  impossible  for  the  collieries  to  mine  or  the  roads  to  trana- 

gort  enough  coal  to  meet  the  demands  of  September,  October,  November,  Decem- 
er.  and  so  on.  That  is  the  object  in  doing  that.  Otherwise  you  see  the  collieries 
cou'd  not  be  kept  running  during  those  8  months,  and  when  the  demand  came,  if 
it  came  all  at  once,  the  possible  supply  would  not  meet  it. 

Q.  Is  th^re  any  restriction  upon  the  output,  so  far  as  you  know,  of  any  indi- 
vidual operators  placed  by  the  railroads?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  that  is 
a  gresit  bugaboo.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  restriction  put  upon  the  mining  and 
transportation  of  coal  when  they  can  get  rid  of  it.  Ton  could  not  give  it  away, 
sometimes.  For  instance,  the  market,  we  will  say,  will  take  50,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
You  could  scarcely  give  away  8,000.000  more  tons— the  people  would  not  want  it. 
It  is  just  like  any  other  commodity. 

Q.  If  anthracite  coal  were  $2  or  $1.50  cheaper  a  ton  than  at  the  present  time, 
would  not  that  decrease  in  price  increase  the  demand  for  it? — A.  Ton  would  not 
have  the  coal;  you  would  bankrupt  everybody  in  the  business;  there  would  *be 
nobody  mining  it. 

Q.  But  the  increased  supply  could  be  utilized,  could  it  not? — A.  How  are  you 
going  to  use  it  when  there  is  nobody  going  to  mine  coal  urless  he'  makes  money 
out  of  it?  If  the  coal  was  selling  at  that  price  nobody  would  be  mining  anthra- 
cite coal,  because  it  costs  $1.90  a  ton  to  put  anthracite  coal  in  the  cars,  without 
adding  anything  for  laransportation. 

<).  Have  you  any  statement  respecting  the  cost  and  the  elements  of  cost  at  the 
mine  month? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  go  further  with  that:  You  say  it  cx>sts  $1.90 
to  put  anthracite  in  the  car  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  What  is  the  transportation 
cost  to  tide  water  for  a  ton  of  this  same  coal  that  costs  a  dollar  and  ninety?— A. 
That  is  varied.    I  do  not  know  just  what  they  are  charing  now. 

Q.  Give  an  instance.-— A.  I  suppose  the  average  freight  rate  to-day  is  about 
$1.50  a  ton.  I  know  positively  that  on  the  coal  coming  from  one  colliery  the  aver- 
age freight  rate  on  it  was  only  $1.86. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  To  tide  water?— A.  Yes;  that  is  about  7  mills  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  rate  through  to  Boston  on  that  basis,  approximately? — A. 
That  can  be  ascertained  by  a  mathematical  calculation.  I  would  have  to  figure 
that  out.    You  can  do  that  by  taking  the  number  of  miles. 

Q.  Is  it  on  a  mileage  basis?— A.  No;  but  you  take  the  mileage  as  a  basis  and  you 
can  tell  just  what  it  would  cost.    Now,  what  do  you  want;  the  cost  of  coal? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  The  idea  was  this:  You  made  the  statement  that  the  cost  of 
putting  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  car  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  was  $1.90,  and  $1.80  in  a 
special  case  on  freight,  making  $8.26.  What  is  the  selling  price  at  tide  water  of 
that  coal? 

The  Witness.  The  average  price  at  tide  water  for  coal  for  the  last  20  years  has 
been  $8.48  per  ton;  the  highest  has  been  $8.96  and  thi3  lowest  $3.48. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  working  margin  of  22  cents  up  to  50  cents;  22  cents  up 
to  50  cents  for  handling?— A.  Yes;  but  there  is  nothing  included  there  for  the  cost 
of  coal  in  the  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  include  in  that  calculation,  also,  the  interest 
charge  upon  the  investment— that  is,  the  investment  in  reserve  coal  lands? — A.  I 
include  in  the  $1.90  a  ton  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  coal  lands,  that  is  all; 
nothing  for  the  coal  but  the  interest  on  the  value  of  those  lands. 

Q.  Is  that  interest  cha^e  heavy  on  some  railroads? — A.  Somebody  has  got  to 
own  the  land. 

Q.  I  do  not  object,  you  understand;  I  am  simply  trying  to  bring  out  the  point 
that  there  is  a  large  investment  on  many  acres.— A.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  aver- 
age. I  do  not  take  any  one  company  in  figuring  on  the  average,  so  that  does  not 
malve  any  difference.  We  all  know  that  the  Reading  has  a  large  quantity  of  land 
that  she  has  no  use  for  now,  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference  in  this  state- 
ment, because  I  take  the  average  of  the  whole  region. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  ^our  opinion  as  to  how  much  reserve  coal  land  the  Reading 
has?— A.  The  Reading  has  150  years  of  coal  supply. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  reserve  of  the  other  companies? — A.  None 
of  them,  of  course,  compares  with  the  Reading.  There  are  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  that  are  almost  exhausted.  I  would  not  Tike  to  make  that  statement  here, 
because  it  might  interfere  with  the  values  of  some  of  those  properties  if  taken 
seriously,  but  we  all  know  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  those  properties  that  are 
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nearly  exhansted.    That  is,  in  10  years  10  per  cent,  and  in  40  years  75  per  cent  of 
the  colleries  in  the  Wyoming  region  will  be  exhausted. 

Q.  At  the  present  rate  of  output? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  lose  sight  of  this  question  as  to  the  cost  <lf  a  ton  of  coal  matter. — A. 
The  average  cost  per  ton  on  cars,  including  all  charges  for  improvements,  deprecia- 
tion, land  exhaustion,  taxes,  and  insurance,  I  figure  at  $1.59.  Then  the  average 
cost  for  a  ton  of  coal  on  cars,  including  the  interest  on  the  value  of  coal  lands, 
brings  it  up  to  $1.90.  That  is  the  average  on  coals;  some  cost  a  great  deal  more, 
some  cost  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  a  printed  report?— A.  No;  this  is  a  private 
report. 

Q.  No  public  document?— A.  No. 

Q.  Of  any  railroad? — A.  No.  That  [pointing  to  a  book  beside  him]  is  a  public 
document,  with  State  information;  it  contains  all  the  mining  laws;  that  you  could 
get  if  you  wish  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  cost  of  carrying  these  reserved  lands  is  at  present 
borne  by  the  price  of  coal  and  the  consumer,  is  it  not? — A.  No.- 

Q.  What  pays  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road? — 
A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  has  a  general  business  as  well  as  a 
coal  business.  The  coal  business  would  not  maintain  the  Reading  road,  nor  would 
its  other  business  maintain  it  It  must  have  all  the  business  it  can  handle,  and 
yet  it  has  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  capital  that  is  not  earning  anything 
now.  There  are,  altop:ether  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  capital  of 
the  so-called  anthracite  roads  that  is  not  earning  a  cent  of  interest  or  dividends. 

Q.  Does  that  all  represent  actual  investment.' — A.  It  represents  actual  invest- 
ment or  interest  on  actual  investment.  Some  of  these  stocks  have  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  adding  the  interest  that  was  unpaid,  the  unpaid  coupons, 
and  so  on,  and  m  the  case  of  the  Reading  there  are  one  nundred  and  twelve  mil- 
lions that  don't  receive  any  interest,  and  twenty-eight  millions  more  that  has  just 
begun  to  receive  interest.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  $40,441,000  on  which  no  divi- 
dends are  paid,  The  Erie  has  $172,000,000  on  which  no  dividends  are  paid.  The 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  has  $58,113,000,  making  a  total  of  $382,5.>4,000 
that  don't  earn  a  cent. 

Q.  Are  not  many  of  those  securities  represented  by  bonds  issued  20  or  30  years 
ago  for  the  purchase  of  these  coal  lands?— A.  I  can't  speak  so  much  for  others. 
In  the  case  of  the  Reading— referring  to  the  period  of  1870  to  1876— the  Reading 
invested  in  actual  cash  about  seventy-five  millions  in  coal  lands. 

Q.  What  has  paid  the  interest  on  that  seventy-five  millions  since  that  time? — 
A.  Their  net  earnings  went  as  far  as  they  ooula,  and  when  they  did  not  have  any 
earnings  the  interest  went  unpaid. 

Q.  Has  not  the  fact  that  it  has  been  struggling  along  under  this  heavy  debt  been 
one  reason  for  the  financial  difficulty  of  that  railroad  during  thn  period — we  will 
say— from  1875  to  1890?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Could  it  not  have  put  coal  profitably  upon  the  market  at  a  cheaper  price  if 
it  had  not  been  burdened  with  the  interest  charge  for  this  heavy  debt?— A.  It 
has  been  putting  coal  on  the  market  as  cheap  as  it  did  before  it  had  any  debt,  and 
for  less  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Could  it  not  put  coal  on  the  market  cheaper  still,  but 
for  that  debt? — A.  No;  because  it  has  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  that  don*t 
pay  any  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Put  it  this  way.  Suppose  the  Reading  had  not  secured 
a  monopoly  of  all  those  lands  and  held  them  undeveloped,  is  it  not  probable  that 
other  interests  would  have  taken  hold  of  them  and  developed  them,  and  have 
brought  about  a  competition  that  would  very  materially  decrease  the  price  of 
coal? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  have  not  been  making  money  in  mining 
coal;  nobody  has  made  much  money  on  coal  except  a  few  individuals  who  might 
happen  to  have  a  colliery  located  very  favorably,  having  a  good  vein  of  the  right 
size  in  which  to  mine,  without  any  slate  or  other  substances  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  cheap  mining  of  the  coal.  A  few  of  those  could  naake  money,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  people  on  an  average  are  getting  cheaper  coal  to-day  tl^an 
though  this  coal  had  been  mined  by  individuals,  just  for  the  reason  that  I  stated 
a  little  while  ago.  that  it  reciuires  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  a  large,  thorough 
organization  to  mine  this  coal  from  poor  veins,  as  welt  as  the  best  ones,  and  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  places  where  it  is  needed  by  the  public  at  an  average  cost  which 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people.  If  it  were  not  for  the  large  aggrega- 
tion of  capital  and  thorough  organization  the  people  would  not  be  able  to  get  it  at 
a  reasonaole  price.    It  is  not  like  bituminous  coal.    Bituminous  coal  is  tiiken  the 
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year  round.  Anthracite  now  is  a  Inxnry.  We  know  that  it  is,  because  they  have  no 
anthracite  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  get  along  without  it.  If  this  coal 
should  advance  above  a  certain  price  it  could  not  be  sold  at  all;  people  would  not 
take  it,  because,  as  I  said  before,  about  72  per  cent  of  it  is  a  luxury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Ck)uld  not  a  larger  percentage  of  it  be  used  for  manu- 
facturing puri>oses  by  reducing  it  to  steam  sizes? — A.  No. 

<^.  In  tne  cities,  where,  for  instance,  they  have  ordinances  against  smoke 
nuisances. — A.  No;  take  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance.  There  is  a  city  that 
has  in  existence  those  ordinances.  It  can  get  all  the  pnea,  buckwheat,  and  rice 
coal  it  needs.  Still  the  New  York  people  will  use  bituminous  coal.  Bituminous 
will  make  more  steam  than  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  Even  of  the  smallest  sizes?— A.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  about  this  anthra- 
cite business  that  a  good  many  people  do  not  understand.  As  we  have  shown 
here,  it  costs  double  to  produce  this  coal  that  it  does  to  produce  bituminous  coal, 
and  when  you  sell  28  per  cent  of  it  at  a  loss  of  $1  a  ton  you  have  to  add  such  loss 
to  the  price  of  the  other  sizes  in  order  to  get  cost  for  the  whole  product,  and  before 
you  can  make  any  money  on  the  72  per  cent  the  loss  on  the  28  per  cent  must  be 
added  to  it.  They  must  sell  the  28  per  cent  in  competition  with  Dituminous  coal, 
as  I  say.    On  that  28  per  cent  they  lose  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  if  a  larger 

Eercentage  of  the  small  sizes  were  produced  the  cost  of  the  domestic  sizes  would 
e  greater  to  the  consumer. 
Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  coal-mine  operatives?— A.  I  figure  them  the 

fear  round.  They  do  not  work  every  day  in  the  year,  as  you  probably  know,  and 
estimate  they  earn  about  $40  a  month  to  the  man.  The  average  number  of  boys 
employed  is  probably  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  employees,  and  they  get 
about  half  that  wages.  Just  to  show  you  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  I  cite  the  fact  that  it  requires  145,000  men  to  pro- 
duce 47,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  91,000  men  to  produce  73,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  That  statement  at  once  shows 
you  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  two  coals.  These  statistics 
are  public  property,  gathered  by  the  State,  and  there  can  not  be  any  question 
about  their  accuracy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  foreign  trade  in  the  anthracite  business? — 
There  is  practically  no  foreiga  trade  except  with  Canada.  It  is  not  possible.  I 
had  that  subject  thoroughly  investigated  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  cieate 
an  export  trade  to  Europe  for  anthracite  coal,  and  I  found  it  absolutely  impossible. 
The  cost  price  of  anthracite  coal  with  freight  added  would  be  prohibitory.  There 
is  no  back  lading  for  coal-carrying  vessels,  and  this  is  something  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  question  of  exporting  coal.  The  only 
exx>ort  coal  that  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  has  been  to  Canada,  and,  of  course, 
the  trade  there  is  natural,  because  Canada  has  no  anthracite  coal.  They  can't  get 
it  anywhere  else,  and  we  can  deliver  it  to  them  at  reasonable  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  could  have  pro- 
dncea  more  coal  than  it  does  with  its  facilities  if  operated  to  its  full  capacity  the 
year  around,  could  it  not? — A.  Certainly;  if  it  could  dispose  of  it. 

Q.  Did  the  existence  of  such  a  surplus  have  anything  to  do  with  the  entrance 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  into  the  New  England  territory  in  1892? — A.  No; 
my  object  in  that  move  was  to  increase  the  Reading's  tonnage  without  getting  into 
such  a  row  with  my  neighbors  that  the  whole  structure  would  go  to  pieces.  There 
has  been  a  well-recognized  rule  among  those  companies  for  years  that  where  the 
transporting  company  owns  the  rails  the  tonnage  distributed  on  those  rails  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  line;  thereiore,  they  wotild  not  precipitate  a  war 
that  would  be  ruinous.  My  object  in  going  into  New  England  was  to  get,  in  that 
way,  and  under  a  well-recognized  rule  of  the  distribution  of  tonnage,  an  advantage 
that  I  could  not  get  in  any  other  way.  The  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York 
and  New  England  handle  about  8,500,000  tons  on  their  rails.  That  is  the  tonnage 
I  intended  to  get  for  the  Reading  Railroad  without  a  fight.  If  I  could  have  carried 
out  my  plans  I  should  have  secured  that  large  tonnage  to  the  Reading,  and  the 
other  lines  would  have  had  to  give  it  up.  It  was  a  legitimate  vantage  I  was 
securing  for  the  Reading  road. 

Q.  which  would  have  increased  the  tonnage  very  considerably? — A.  Veiy 
largely;  and  would  have  enabled  the  Reading  management  to  pay  dividends  on  aU 
its  securities. 

Q.  Without  increasing  the  price  of  coal  in  New  Enarland?— A.  Yes;  without 
increasing  the  price.  And  another  thing  I  intended  to  do  was  to  eliminate  very 
largely  the  middlemen.  The  amount  of  money  between  what  the  companies  get 
for  this  coal  and  what  it  costs  to  the  consumer  when  it  is  put  into  his  cellar  is 
simply  outrageous.  It  is  there  that  the  greatest  reform  could  be  made  in  this 
business,  and  that  is  what  I  intended  to  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  wlU  be  done 
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some  day.  I  intended  to  erect  large  pocket  depots  in  certain  places  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  where  a  man  with  a  cart  con  Id  go  and  get  coal  for  the 
people;  there  would  be  nothing  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  but  the 
man,  the  horse,  and  cart,  because  the  coal  would  be  shot  right  into  a  cart.  Instead 
of  putting  it  into  yards  and  reloading  it  at  unnecessary  expense,  I  would  have 
simply  a  cart  and  horse  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  saved  would  be  enormous.  For  instance,  it  costs  me  to  put 
coal  into  my  cellar  in  New  York  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton  more  than  I  know  that 
the  man  who  delivers  it  to  lue  pays  to  the  coal  company  for  it.  Now,  that  extra 
expense  is  simply  absurd,  and  tnere  is  where  the  greatest  reform  could  be  made. 
It  is  so  all  over  the  country.  You  may  go  into  any  small  town  anywhere  in  the 
country  and  vou  will  find  twice  as  many  dealers  there  as  necessary  to  supply  the 
residents  with  coal.  In  Philadelphia,  along  Ninth  street,  you  will  find  coal  aealers 
almost  on  every  lot,  where  one  good  lar^e  supply  station  would  do  that  business 

i'ust  as  well  as  all  those  dealers  and  eliminate  an  expense  of  at  least  a  dollar  a  ton. 
f  a  man  has  a  yard,  we  all  know  very  well  there  must  be  three,  four,  tive,  or  ten 
thousand  dollars'  expense  connected  with  that  yard  in  some  way  or  other,  which 
could  just  as  well  be  saved  provided  large  stations,  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  were 
established  the  coal  put  in  pockets,  and  screened  as  it  went  out  in  a  cart.  Then 
instead  of  $1.50  a  ton,  it  would  cost  about  80,  40,  or  50  cents  at  the  most  for 
delivery  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Why  could  not  the  railroad  companies  and  coal  companies 
bring  about  that  reorganization  of  business?— A.  That  was  my  intention.  I  think 
it  could  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  an  opposition  among  these  coal  dealers  main- 
tained, so  that  they  are  kept  in  business — in  finding  customers  and  distributors; 
is  there  opposition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  sufficient  opposition  to  keep  that  business  up  among  local  coal  deal- 
ers?—A.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course,  in  some  places  they  have  retailers'  associations,  but 
I  find  in  buying  my  coal  in  New  York  there  is  considerable  opposition  and  com- 
petition between  them.  I  have  taken  particular  pains,  as  you  may  naturally 
understand,  to  see  whether  one  would  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  other,  and 
when  my  coal  was  put  in  this  last  summer  I  telephoned  to  a  coal  man  and  got  a 
certain  price,  and  telephoned  to  another  man  to  quote  prices,  and  the  latter  sold  it 
to  me  at  25  cents  less  per  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  shading  come  out  of  the  retail  dealer  and  sales  agent?— A.  I  think 
it  came  out  of  me.  I  do  not  think  I  got  full  weight.  [LauKhter.]  In  fact,  I  had 
that  thing  investigated  myself  in  various  places,  and  I  caught  I  do  not  remember 
how  many  sending  around  short  weights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  citizens  of  Washington  pay  $6.50  and  $6.75  a  ton 
for  coal,  how  much  would  there  be  saved  if  this  arrangement  of  yours  you  speak 
about  were  put  into  effect — just  the  man  and  cart  between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer?— A.  I  think  75  cents  a  ton  could  be  saved. 

Q.  That  is  the  profit  there  is  in  it  to  the  retailer?— A.  Yes.  There  is  no  question 
that  that  saving  could  be  accomplished.  A  couple  of  large  X)Ocket  stations  in  this 
town  would  supply  the  whole  city.  One  on  each  roaa  would  supply  the  city 
conveniently. 

Q.  Seventy-five  cents  a  ton  would  be  very  little,  considering  the  investment  a 
man  had  in  his  business,  would  it  not?— A.  That  depends.  It  depends  on  how 
much  he  could  do.  The  trouble  is  so  many  go  into  the  business  that  thev  must 
have  a  large  percentage  in  order  to  live,  and  there  is  where  I  think  the  business  is 
conducted  on  wrong  principles.  I  think  the  people  who  control  the  coal  ought  to 
control  the  distribution  of  it  in  the  cities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  entire  cost  of  present  distribution,  then,  to  con- 
sumers, yon  would  say,  is  jast  an  extra  cost  put  on  to  consumers— what  it  costs 
to  run  every  yard  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  men  in  the  yard,  and  deliveiy  teams, 
that  is  placed  on  the  consumer's  coal?— A.  Yes;  of  course  it  is.  You  can  see 
that  these  companies  are  selling  their  coal  at  low  prices  in  New  York  by  those 
figures  I  give  you,  which  are  jibsolutely  correct.  I  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
them.  I  will  tell  you  why:  Those  figures  are  the  result  of  certain  contracts  under 
which  settlements  were  made  where  the  money  passed  from  one  man  to  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  of  getting  at  a  true  result  than  that,  because  each  man 
is  bound  to  see  that  he  gets  what  is  due  him.  There  can  be  np  question  about 
those  figures. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  this  plan  of  yours  be  more  feasible  if  the  railroads 
more  zully  harmonized  their  interests  by  consolidation  than  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  They  can't  carry  it  into  effect  in  any  other  way  than  by  harmonizing  their 
interests.  My  idea  was  to  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  corporations  I 
represented,  by  bringing  every  interest,  so  far  as  possible,  into  one  narmonioos 
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organization,  thereby  saving  a  large  amoont  of  money  that  is  now  thrown  away 
in  the  manner  I  have  jost  describe  to  yon. 

Q.  But  an  essential  featare  in  that  plan  meant  the  consolidation  of  the  rail- 
roads.— A.  Not  necessarily.  What  I  was  striving  to  do  was  to  control  the  sales 
of  coal;  then  to  establish  reasonable  and  uniform  prices  based  upon  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  transportation  according  to  mileage  to  points  of  distribution:  to  do 
away  with  near-by  high  prices  and  far-away  Tow  prices,  and  the  excessive  and 
unwarranted  commissions  and  profits  to  middlemen,  which  for  many  years  have 
worked  a  ffreat  injustice  to  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  In  that  connection,  what  would  prevent  the  railroad 
company  owning  the  transportation  facilities  and  owning  the  coal  mines,  if  they 
desired  to  utilize  their  facilities  for  the  best  profit,  putting  the  price  of  coal  to  a 
point  where  it  would  cost  the  consumer  a  great  deal  more,  ana  where  the  only 
Deneficiary  would  be  the  railroad  company  and  the  coal-mining  company?  What 
would  be  the  protection  against  that? — A.  The  people  would  not  take  the  coal;  they 
could  not  sell  it. 

Q.  They  would  be  compelled  to  take  It? — A.  No;  the  x>eople  are  not  comx>elled 
to  have  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  only  of  anthracite  coal?— A.  That  is  all.  You  can't  sell 
anthracite  coal  above  a  reasonable  price.  The  moment  you  get  to  such  a  price 
you  have  got  to  stop.    The  price  will  take  care  of  itself,  just  as  sure  as  you  live. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  An  independent  coal  operator  in  New  York  testified 
berore  our  subcommission  that  the  price  of  coal  at  the  present  time  is  very  near 
the  upper  limit  for  maximum  sales.  Have  you  any  opinion  respecting  that  state- 
ment?—A.  I  do  not  ag[ree  with  him.  You  can  get  mo^e  for  anthracite  coal,  and 
ought  to  get  more  for  it  to  day. 

Q.  More  than  the  present  price  at  tide  water?— A.  Yee:  anthracite  coal  ought  to 
be  sold  so  that  everybody  could  make  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  it  at  an  average  of 
$4  a  ton. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  PaequharO.  Pour  dollars?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  price  this  year  at  tide  water?— A.  That  I  can 
not  give  yon  now,  because  it  is  too  soon  to  get  average  figures.  For  the  year  1899 
it  was  $3.82. 

Q.  That  was  the  average  price  for  a  long  term  of  years?— A.  No;  it  was  the 
average  price  for  1899.  I  took  the  average  for  20  years  just  to  show  you  how 
evenly  the  price  has  been  running. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Didn't  you  say  the  retail  price  is  as  high  as  could  be 
mamtained  and  permit  the  doing  of  business  on  a  large  scale? 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  highest  price  consistent  with  maximum  demand? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  if  you  eliminate  the  middlemen  you  do  not  increase  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  but  you  make  a  good  deal  more  money. 

Q.  If  by  reason  of  these  economies  of  which  you  have  spoken  the  cost  of  putting 
the  coal  at  tide  water  were  reduced  by  75  cents  or  $1  a  ton,  would  not  the  public 
be  entitled  to  some  proportion  of  that  saving?— A.  Certainly.  My  intention  was 
to  ^ve  the  public  half  of  it,  and  the  other  half  would  have  made  the  companies 
which  I  represented  pay  dividends.    That  was  my  object. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  should  these  anthracite  coal  companies  sell  coal  in 
competition  with  bituminous  at  a  loss?— A.  Because  there  is  no  use  for  the  small 
sizes  except  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal;  they  could  not  g^ve  it  away.  It 
must  be  taken  by  i)eople  who  use  it  for  making  steam. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  better  to  let  it  remain  in  the  eround  than  to  take  it  out  and 
sell  it  at  a  loss? — A.  Because  you  can  not  get  the  large  sizes  without  the  smaller 
ones,  and  if  you  did  not  sell  them  at  whatever  they  are  worth  in  the  market  in 
competition  with  bituminous  coal,  you  would  be  so  much  worse  off.  The  process 
of  making  anthracite  coal  is  this:  Here  is  a  vein,  we  will  say  8  feet  in  thickness. 
That  coal  is  all  mined  out  in  the  first  place  as  you  mine  bituminous  coal.  You 
take  the  "  run  of  the  mine,'*  and  it  is  put  in  the  breaker  and  crushed  in  order  to 
get  the  different  domestic  sizes,  and  then  it  is  run  over  screens,  and  as  it  passes 
throuKh  the  troughs  there  are  little  boys  sitting  there  and  picking  the  slate  out. 
The  whole  50,000,000  tons  that  was  produced  last  year  passed  under  the  eyes  of 
those  boys;  they  see  it  all  and  pick  out  the  slate  as  it  goes  by.  When  it  passes  over 
the  screen  the  very  finest  of  it  goes  through  first.  Then  it  passes  over  another 
sized  mesh,  then  another  size,  and  so  on,  and  when  it  gets  down  to  the  bottom  you 
have  the  largest  siz^  of  the  coal;  but  all  sizes  are  made  through  one  process,  and 
therefore  it  costs  just  the  same  to  make  one  as  to  make  mapy.  So  this  coal  you 
have  to  sell,  whether  it  be  culm,  pea,  buckwheat,  or  stove— the  latter  the  highest 
price — costs  just  the  same  at  the  mine,  and  while  some  of  the  sizes  will  bring  $2.25, 
other  sizes  may  bring  onlv  50  cents.  The  culm  is  the  very  smallest.  Then  you 
oome  to  the  rioe,  then  the  buckwheat,  then  the  pea,  just  according  to  the  size  of 
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the  screen,  and  as  all  those  sizes  mnst  be  made  in  order  to  get  what  we  call  the 
domestic  sizes  or  higher-priced  sizes,  it  is  obvious  that  a  producer  most  sell  his 
whole  production  of  the  small  sizes  at  whatever  price  they  will  bring  in  the  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  bituminous  coal  or  suffer  a  total  loss  on  say  30  per  cent  of 
his  mine  production. 

Q.  These  are  the  steam  sizes  that  compete  with  bitumionus?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  not  the  culm  become  competitive  for  domestic 
purposes  by  the  use  of  fans? — A.  It  can't  be  used  for  domestic  puiposes  because  it 
is  so  line  that  it  will  run  through  the  grate;  nor  can  they  use  it  in*  a  locomotive 
as  the  exhaust  would  drive  out  such  a  large  proportion  of  it.  They  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  devise  any  way  of  using  the  small  sizes  except  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  in  recent  years,  how  far  has  fuel  gas  and  illuminating  gas,  used  in  the  kitch- 
ens of  the  country,  competed  with  anthracite  coal?— A.  That  is  a  very  difficult 
quefition  to  answer.  It  can  only  1)e  answered  in  this  way:  If  it  had  not  been  for 
these  other  fuels  coming  into  the  market  in  competition  with  anthracite  coal, 
instead  of  mining  and  transporting  50,000,000  tons,  as  they  now  do,  they  would  be 
mining  and  transporting  75,000,000  or  100,000,000  tons.  It  has  prevented  the 
growth  in  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  that  otherwise  they  would  have  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  this  substitution  not,  however,  resulted  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  reserve  supply  for  future  years? — A.  Of  course.  Twenty-five 
million  tons  you  could  have  mined  and  sold  is  not  mined  or  sold;  it  is  still  in  the 
ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  does  not  help  the  present  generation?— A.  No. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  and,  besides,  you  know,  there  is  always  more  coal  found  when  you 
come  to  dig  it  out  than  was  ever  estimated  when  it  was  in  the  ground.  E^meri- 
ence  has  taught  us  that.    1  believe  there  is  coal  enough  for  200  years  instead  of  150. 


Q.  In  the  Reading  lands? — A.  No;  in  the  entire  region. 


How  will  the  reserves  of  other  companies  compare  with  those  of  the  Read- 
ing?—A.  The  Reading  owns  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  will  come  a  time,  unle-s  the  ownership  changes, 
when  the  Reading  will  own  the  entire  anthracite  coal  in  the  ground  of  the  coun- 
try?—A.  I  do  not  know  what  warrants  you  in  thinking  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question— your  judgment  on  it^that  is  all. — A.  I  do  not  see 
any  indication  of  that  result  at  present. 

(^.  ( By  Mr.  Kenn  edy.  )  Have  the  other  companies  reserves  that  will  last  as  lon^ 
as  those  of  the  Reading  company?— A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them? — A.  I  could  mention  a  company  that  has  25  years*  reserve. 
That  is  the  lowest.  From  that  it  will  run  up  close  to  the  Reading.  I  know  there 
are  other  companies  that  have  a  very  large  reserve. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  estimate  made  by  William 
Griffiths  in  the  Bond  Record  of  years  ago  respecting  the  anthracite  coal  supply? — 
A.  I  have  read  that,  but  I  have  forgotten.  I  estimate  we  have  15,000,000,()()0  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  in  this  region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  a  while  ago  that  75  per  cent  of  the  reserves  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  would  be  exhausted  in  10  years. — A.  No;  not  quite  that— 10 
per  cent  in  10  years  and  75  per  cent  in  40  years. 

Q.  They  have  reserve  lands?— A.  Oh,  yes.  The  life  of  a  colliery  is  about  30 
years.  Then  they  must  open  up  new  collieries,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  great 
expense,  for  which  a  sinking  fund  should  be  established,  and  which  is  not  now 
done  except  by  a  few  companies.  Remember,  you  have  to  have  a  new  colliery,  a 
new  plant  every  '60  years,  and  there  are  a  great  many  millions  now  invested  in 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  the  most  easily  or  the  least  easily  worked  portions 
of  the  territory  now  being  developed?— A.  The  veins  nearest  the  surface  are 
being  worked  out  first.  You  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  chance  in  sinking 
shafts.  You  may  strike  a  vein  in  one  locality,  in  perfect  place  where  it  has  not 
been  disturbed  at  all,  and  a  few  hundred  feot  away  you  may  run  into  a  break,  and 
that  holds  good  all  over  the  region.  It  is  only  by  experience,  by  putting  down 
shafts  that  one  can  tell  whether  those  veins  are  in  place  or  whether  they  have 
been  squeezed  out,  as  they  are  in  some  places.  For  instance,  1  have  opened  col- 
lieries on  some  tracts  of  land  and  got  one  first-class  colliery  that  would  produce 
cheap  coal,  and  the  other  one  would  be  good  for  nothing  and  the  expenditure 
wasted.  That  is  another  thing  that  must  he  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  coal.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hazard  in  sinking  these  shafts  until 
developments  have  gone  sufficiently  far  to  demonstrate  just  where  the  vein  is  in 
place. 

Q.  The  belts  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  however,  are  really  more  difficult  to  work 
than  in  the  Wyoming,  are  they  not? — A.  It  costs  20  cents  a  ton  more  to  produce  in 
the  Schuylkill  than  in  the  Wyoming  region. 
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Q.  And  from  Schuylkill  a  lar^e  part  of  the  future  supply  of  the  country  will 
have  to  come? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  consequence,  then,  we  have  to  exx>ect  in  the  future  a  greater  exi)en8e 
of  mining  than  at  present?— A.  Naturally;  as  you  go  deeper  the  expense  will 
increase.  You  know  something  about  the  formation,  don't  you,  of  the  coal  veins? 
We  have,  for  instance,  16  veins  in  some  places,  with  a  certain  amount  of  rock 
between  them,  and  the  lowest  one  or  those  may  be  down  3,000  feet  in  some  locali- 
ties. Naturally,  as  the  veins  near  the  surface  are  worked  out  and  you  have  to  go 
deeper  and  work  much  deeper  veins,  it  will  cost  more  to  produce  coal,  and  in  a 
great  many  places  the  deeper  you  go  down  the  more  water  you  encounter.  For 
instance  the  last  year  I  worked  the  Reading  mines,  we  pumped  two  tons  and  a 
half  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal  we  raised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  Are  you  aware  of  any  tendency  toward  consolidation  of 
the  different  railroads  which  serve  the  anthracite  coal  territory? — A.  No,  no;  I  am 
not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  leasing  or  the  purchase  of  one  road  by  another? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  know  of  any.  All  I  know  is  what  I  see  in  the  public  prints,  that  one  company 
has  purchased  the  stock  of  another,  and  so  on.  That  you  know  as  well  as  I.  I 
have  no  inside  information  of  anything  in  contemplation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  community-of- interest 
plans?— A.  No;  not  except  in  a  general  way.  That  is  all  on  the  surface.  I  think 
everybody  knows  about  that,  pretty  well.  One  company  may  buy  the  stock  of 
another,  and  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  think  it  will  produce  better 
results  for  the  people. 

Q.  The  community-of-interest  arrangement?— Al.  I  do  believe  in  it.  I  believe 
when  you  get  stable  rates  and  reasonable  rates  the  country  will  be  more  pros- 
perous. I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  produce  greater  prosperity  than 
e(iual,  reasonable,  stable  railroad  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  suggestion  applies  to  all  railroad  rates?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  we  come  to  the  original  question:  What  would  prevent  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  situation  from  taxing  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  combined  inter- 
ests?—A.  The  people.  You  can't  get  any  combination  of  capital  that  is  big  enough 
in  this  country  to  rob  the  people;  it  can't  be  done.  The  man  doesn't  live,  and 
could  not  live,  that  would  attempt  it,  in  my  judgment.  That  question  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  are  not  attempting  it,  you  think?— A.  No;  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  any  men,  and  I  know  them 
pretty  well.  I  know  what  my  own  methods  were  in  trying  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  engaged  in  it  to-day  that  is  not 
engaged  in  the  work  of  self-preservation.  1  do  not  believe  otherwise.  I  have  no 
interest  in  saying  so.  I  am  a  free  and  independent  citizen,  but  I  believe  that,  and 
I  think  I  unden^taud  the  situation  pretty  well. 

You  ask  for  a  division  of  this  tonnage.    The  following  table  gives  the  figures: 

Percent. 

Pennsylvania  and  Reading ., 21 

Lehigh  Valley 15.65 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 12.57 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 11.48 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 11.32 

Erie  Railroad '11.51 

Delaware  and  Hudson 9.55 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 4.26 

Ontario  and  Western 2. 86 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  New  York  Ontral  recently  acquired  interest  in 
the  anthracite  regions? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  New 
York  Central  as  a  corporation  has  any  interest  in  the  anthracite  region.  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  stockholders  own  stock  in  some  of  the  anthracite  roads.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  within  a  few  months  that  the  New  York  Central  owns 
certain  contracts,  certain  short  pieces  of  road,  and  that  it  was  about  to  build  a 
connecting  link  between  them  and  the  coal  fields? — A.  Does  not  that  report  refer 
to  the  bituminous  fields? 

(^.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Does  it  not  refer  to  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley /perhaps, 
which  was  an  independent  road  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company? — A.  Well,  the 
Erie  has  got  that. 


>  The  Erie  has  recently  takeu  in  and  added  to  ita  tonnage  so  as  to  give.it  1L51  per  cent. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  report  of  control  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hnd8on?--A.  If  they  have  control  of  it,  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  Reading  fixes  the  price  of  coal  and 
that  other  companies  follow  the  lead  of  that  company? — A.  That  I  can  not  tell 
you,  because  I  do  not  know  what  their  policy  is  now. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  that  was  true  in  the  past?— A.  I  believe  that  when  I 
was  president  of  the  Reading  I  had  considerable  influence  with  other  i)eople;  yes. 
That  is  what  I  was  there  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  yon  aware  of  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  by  the  Reading? — A.  Not  except  from  the  public  prints. 

Q.  I  mean  by  the  public  press.  Would  not  a  combination  that  increased  the 
tonnage  of  the  Reading  directly  give  that  company  a  still  more  important  voice  in 
fixing  the  price?— A.  No;  it  does  not  increase  their  tonnage  at  all. 

Q.  Not  the  direct  tonnage,  but  the  tonnage  controred  by  the  two  roads;  it  adds 
the  proportion  formerly  carried  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  that 
formerly  carried  by  the  Reading,  does  it  not?— A.  No.  How  does  it  do  that?  They 
all  go  on:  they  each  have  their  coal;  they  each  have  their  coal  companies;  trans- 
porting it  does  not  change  their  movement  at  all. 

C^.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  having  two  parallel  lines  that 
each  carry  coal  under  one  management?— A.  That  is  impossible;  it  never  will  be 
done;  it  can  not  be  done;  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  legal  bar  to  the  actual  consolidation  of  these  roads? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  it  found? — A.  I  think  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  now  prevent  the 
combining  and  consolidation  of  railroads. 

(j.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  cause  of  the  receivership  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road? Was  it  the  leases  of  1802?— A.  Actual  lack  of  capital  to  carry  out  its  own 
plans. 

Q.  Was  not  there  also  a  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  such  a  lease?- Al. 
Yes;  the  State  brought  suit  to  cancel  the  lease. 

Q.  What  w&s  the  outcome  of  that  suit?- A.  The  suit  was  discontinued  because 
the  Reading  went  into  the  receiver's  hands;  the  parties  on  both  sides  thought  it 
was  not  to  their  advantage  to  continue  the  suit,  and  it  was  discontinued. 

Q,  Did  not  Chancellor  McGill  render  a  decision  at  that  time?— A.  If  my  recol> 
lection  serves  me  right,  I  do  not  think  he  did;  I  think  the  suit  was  discontinued 
before  he  rendered  any  decision,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  I  do  not  tiiink 
he  did. 

Q.  A  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  the  lease  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  or  of 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  a  Pennsylvania  oorjMration  would  not  operate 
against  an  actual  purchase?— A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  a  purchaser  at  the  present  time  would  not  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing his  purchase  by  the  legal  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  consolidation  in 
1892?— A.  Oh,  of  course  not;  1  know  of  no  way  that  you  can  prevent  a  man  from 
buying  property  if  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  terms,  as  printed  in  the  public  press,  under  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  transferred  to  uie  Erie  Railroad?— A.  All  I 
know  about  it  is  what  I  saw  m  the  public  press. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  the  financial  expediency  of  such  a  pur- 
chase?—A.  I  think  it  is  wise'. 

Q.  For  the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  Yes. 

C^.  And  for  what  reason?— A.  Because  it  secures  to  that  road  a  tonnage  that 
might  otherwise  get  away  from  it;  1  think  it  was  a  good  move. 

Q.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  price  paid  for  the  securities  of  the  Penn- 
svl^ania  Coal  Company  so  far  as  that  price  was  mentioned  in  the  public  press? 
Was  it  high  compared  with  the  financial  position  and  possibilitieB  of  the  com- 
panyV— A.  No;  1  think  it  is  worth  the  price.  You  must  remember  that  anthracite 
coal  is  getting  more  valuable  with  every  ton  that  is  taken  out.  You  can  never 
replace  it  again.  The  Pennsylvania  company  has  a  large  tonnage  left  unmined, 
and  that  tonnage  is  now  secured  to  the  Erie  road.  There  has  been  no  money  in 
mining;  they  want  the  transportation  of  the  coal. 

Q.  The  transportation  of  that  coal,  then,  is  profitable  to  the  road?— A.  Reasona- 
bly so  only. 

Q.  It  would  seem  that  if  they  assume  so  great  financial  responsibility  there 
must  be  considerable  profit?— A.  The  Erie  will  pay  off  all  that  debt  through  the 
sinking  fund  of  10  cents  per  ton,  as  they  have  prorided,  and  it  will  be  wip^  out, 
and  without  any  burden  to  the  Erie. 

Q.  That  10  cents  will  be  put  on  the  price  which  will  be  charged  for  the  coal  at 
tide  water,  will  it  not?— A.  Not  necessarily.  It  will  be  sold  in  competition  with 
all  the  other  coal  and  at  the  same  price. 
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Q.  It  will  simply  reduce  the  profits  on  coal  for  somebody? — A.  Yes;  it  will  be 
that  much  less  than  for  some  other  oomDany  which  has  not  been  conservative 
enongh  to  provide  a  sinking  fnnd,  as  all  shonld  do.  And,  as  all  mnst  sell  at  the 
same  price,  the  one  that  does  not  pat  that  10  cents  in  to  lif^uidate  debts  of  the  same 
nature  will  meet  with  a  day  of  rcckoninsr  which  I  do  not  wish  to  contemplate. 

Q.  The  debt  provided  for  by  the  sinking  fund  will  be  extinguished  when  the 
cocu  is  exhanstM?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  common  practice  with  the  other  roads  to  your  knowledge?— A.  It 
is  receiving  more  conaidoration  now,  becanse  people  are  seeing  that  they  mnst  do 
that  tb  liqaidate  the  debts  for  large  sums  of  money  which  have  been  invested  in 
coal  lands. 

Q.  The  foundation  of  such  sinking  funds  is  going  to  still  further  increase  the 
cost  of  putting  the  coal  upon  the  market  as  years  go  on,  is  it  dot?— A.  I  suppose 
that  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  just  as  you  take  into  consideration  tho 
increased  amount  paid  to  the  miners  or  the  increased  cost  of  taking  coal  out  of  peeper 
mines  and  so  on;  that  is  perfectly  natural. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Now,  now  many  times  has  the  Reading  been  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  Mr.  McLeod? — A.  Four  times,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  ^e  causes  wero  that  forced  the  receiverships  in  each  of 
those  cases? — A.  It  increased  its  debt  too  largely  in  financing  the  coal  lands  with 
bonds;  it  could  not  earn  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  had  to  go  to  tho  wall. 

Q.  In  any  case,  was  it  tiie  result  of  ruinous  competition,  so  called? — A.  Yes;  it 
sold  coal  below  cost;  away  below  cost  It  sold  cou  before  the  Reading  receiver- 
ships as  low  as  $3.48  a  ton  at  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  volume  of  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Beading  Railroad  after  the  receivership  of 
1893?—A.  The  debt  was  increased  somewhat. 

O.  Was  not  the  cause  of  that  receivership  the  excessive  capitalization  and  issue 
of  LK>nds  incurred  in  financing  the  coal' operations? — A.  No;  the  cause  of  that 
receivership  was  a  lack  of  capital.  For  instance,  when  I  leased  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Jersey  Central  and  took  over  their  coal  operations  and  the  individual 
operators  as  well,  I  found  that  I  had  $13,(KK),000  invested  in  coal  and  in  carrying 
the  customers  of  the  companies.  The  Reading  did  not  have  that  much  capital, 
and  I  had  to  borrow  $8,000,000  of  that  613,000,000.  Then  the  panic  of  1893  came 
on.  I  had  arranged  to  ftmd  that  $8,000,000  of  floating  debt  by  selling  securities, 
etc.,  giving  me  a  working  capital  of  $17,500,000,  but  the  parties  who  were  to  fur- 
nish the  money  had  six  montns  in  which  to  do  it,  and  ou  account  of  that  panic 
coming  on  before  I  could  get  the  money,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  for  me  to 
do  except  to  put  the  Reading  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  to  save  its  securities. 
That  is  the  reason  I  did  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  necessary  at  that  time  to  purchase  outright  large  amounts  of  coal 
produced  by  independent  operators?— A.  It  was  not  necessary.  I  did  it.  I  made 
all  those  contracts,  and  that  coal  was  purchased  under  those  contracts,  which 
proved  to  be  a  good  thing  because  it  has  stood  ever  since. 

O.  Would  these  independent  operators  not  have  interrupted  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  at  this  timo  had  you  not  purchased  their  coal?— A.  No; 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  individual  operators.  Tho  individual  operators 
were  all  willing  to  follow  me  always.  I  made  that  arrangement  with  them,  and 
thev  considerea  it  fair.  There  were  some  on  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  that 
had  contracts  outstanding  then  at  55  cents.  I  canceled  them  voluntarily,  gave 
them  all  60,  and  brought  them  all  in  under  one  general  plan. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  shipped  any  coal  for  the  firm  of  Coxe  Brothers?— A.  Yes;  I 
made  a  contract  with  Coxe  Brothers  and  built  a  road  in  to  ^et  their  coal. 

Q.  Was  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  involved  m  the  well-known  case 
of  Coxe  Brothers  v.  The  Lehigh  Valley  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion?-A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  compkint  at  that  time,  was  there  not,  on  the  part  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators,  that  they  charged  an  undue  amount  for  the  cariiage  of  their 
coal?— A.  I  onlv  know  by  what  I  saw  in  the  press  that  Coxe  Brothers  had  a  suit 
pending  with  tne  Lehigh  Valley. 

O.  Was  not  the  price  charged  for  transportation  bv  the  Lehigh  Valley  practi- 
cally the  same  that  was  charged  by  all  the  other  roads?— A.  I  think  bo.  I  think 
the  roads  all  charge  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Was  not  that  case  of  Coxe  Brothers  v.  The  Lehigh  Valley  practically,  then, 
a  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  independent  operators  toward  all  the  anthracite 
coal  movers? — A.  No;  I  do  not  tiiink  it  was.  An  individual  might  have  a  griev- 
ance that  some  other  individual  would  not  have. 

Q.  Assuming  that  its  grievance,  however,  was  purely  a  financial  one,  not  per- 
sonal, would  tnat  still  not  be  true?— A.  One  individual  might  not  be  satisfied 
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with  what  another  individual  would  be  satisfied  with.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Ck)xe  Brothers  claimed;  I  never  saw  what  their  claim  was;  I  never  read  it.  Now, 
Coxe  Brothers  may  have  sought  to  get  something  that  was  not  fair— I  do  not  know 
about  that — but  I  believe,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  individual  operators 
were  always  fairly  dealt  with,  because  I  dealt  with  them  myself,  and  I  know  I  dealt 
with  them  fairly. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  entrance  into  New  England  territory  was  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  actually  purchased?— A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  character  of  that  control?— A. 
That  was  largely  through  personal  influence. 

Q.  It  was  not,  then,  by  actual  purchase? — A.  I  purchased  enough  of  the  stock  to 
give  me  what  we  call  a  standing  with  the  rest  of  the  stockholders  of  the  property, 
and  by  that  I  persuaded  them  to  make  me  president  of  the  road,  but  I  could  not 
control  the  company  by  actual  vote — nothing  like  it. 

Q.  Ts  not  that  situation  typical  of  the  situation  of  many  other  roads  in  the 
counliy,  namely,  that  the  actual  control  of  far  less  than  a  majority  of  the  capital 
stock  gives  virtual  control  of  the  policy  of  the  company?— A.  That  depends  largely 
upon  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  party  who  holds  a  large  interest;  that  is, 
the  personnel  enters  very  largely  in  an  arrangement  of  that  kind,  as  you  can 
readily  understand.  An  objectionable  party  certainly,  as  you  know,  can  not  buy 
a  small  interest  in  a  road  and  control  it.    ■ 

Q.  But  parties  in  good  financial  jtanding  might  b^  getting  absolute  control  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  a  railroad  dictate  its  policy  in  many  instancos,  owing 
to  the  apathy  of  the  remaining  faction  of  the  stockholders?— A.  If  they  dictated  a 
policy  that  was  in  the  interest  of  the  majoritv  of  the  stockholders,  I  imagine  they 
wonld  get  along  all  right;  but  if  it  was  not,  1  do  not  think  they  would  stay  there 
very  long. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  McLeod,  what  effect  the 
striKe  or  1900  had  upon  the  price  of  coal? — A.  It  had  a  tendency  to  advance  it,  and 
did  advance  it.  I  will  give  you  another  instance.  We  had  a  strike  the  latter  part 
of  1887  and  the  first  part  of  1888,  when  the  price  of  coal  went  up  immediately:  I 
will  show  you  how  the  average  price  went  up.  For  instance,  in  1887  the  average 
price  was  $3.67;  but  as  the  result  of  that  strike  from  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
1887,  running  into  1888,  the  average  price  for  the  whole  year  of  1888  was  $3.86. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  belief,  tho  strike  of  1900  was  one 
that  was  welcomed  by  the  railroads  as  a  good  thing  in  their  interest? — A.  No;  I 
think  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  One  gentleman  said  in  New  York  on  that  line  that  Mitchell  and  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union  did  what  the  coal  roads  and  coal  producers  had  never  been  able 
to  do;  that  they  brought  about  a  complete  stoppage  of  work,  and  the  owners  were 
thereby  enabled  to  work  off  their  surplus  stocks  at  increased  fignres,  and  therefore 
that  the  strike  was  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads,  a  good  thing  for  the  independ- 
ent operators,  and  a  good  thing  for  the  miners. — A.  That  has  been  the  practical 
Jesuit.    But  I  know  personally,  because  I  know  all  those  men  at  the  head  of  these 

§roperties,  that  they  did  not  want  a  strike;  they  did  all  they  could  to  avert  it. 
'he  very  fact  that  they  granted  the  miners'  demands  shows  that  they  did  not  want 
any  strike. 

Q.  Did  political  influence  have  much  effect  in  settling  that  strike? — A.  Oh,  that 
I  know  nothing  about. 

p.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  made  the  money  when  the  price  advanced?— A.  The 
miners,  I  think.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me  up  to  this  time.  I  do  not  think 
coal  has  gone  up  enough  to  let  them  out  yet. 

Q.  How  about  the  middlemen?— A.  The  middlemen  always  get  about  the  same. 
Their  commissions  are  about  the  same,  no  matter  what  coal  costs  or  what  price  it 
brings. 

Q.  Did  not  the  middlemen  advance  the  price  before  there  was  any  advance  in 
the  price  at  the  seaboard?— A.  They  may  have  done  so.  Probably  they  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  ask  an  advance  on  some  coal  they  had  on  hand- 
naturally. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inquire  now,  although  it  may  possibly  be  a  little  out  of  the 
connection,  how  the  coal  is  mined  by  the  coal  companies— whether  by  employing 
men  or  by  contracting  the  work? — A.  By  both  methods.  Usually  in  the  mine 
there  are  some  of  the  miners  who  work  on  a  contract.  They  get  so  much  a  vard 
for  cutting  coal  and  they  employ  their  own  help.  Then,  a  great  many  work  by 
the  day,  and  I  can  give  you  the  average  that  those  men  make  on  fche  eurfa -e  and 
under  ground.  The  average  wage  for  above-ground  foremen,  for  instance— you 
know  there  are  foremen  above  ground  and  foremen  under  ground— is  $*2.71  a  day, 
and  the  average  for  mechanics  above  ground  is  $1.92.  The  average  for  laborers 
above  ground,  $1.29;  boys  under  16,  62  cents.  Below  ground  foremen  get  $3.05; 
miners,  $2.40;  laborers,  $1.63;  boys  under  16,  89  cents  a  day« 
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Q.  Does  that  mean  steady  employment  during  the  year? — A.  No;  the  average  is 
ahont  200  day8  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  McLeod  should  put  in 
his  testimony  a  very  great  deal  of  material  that  he  has  that  may  not  be  brought 
out  by  our  <iue8tions. — A.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  because  I  feel  that  the  more 
this  subject  is  talked  about  and  ventilated,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody. 
For  instance,  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  sabject  when  I  leased  those  properties,  and  there  was  a  great  hue  and 
cry  that  1  was  trving  to  make  a  combination  to  incn'ase  the  price  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  all  that,  and  I  said:  *'  Gentlemen,,!  wish  to  go  before  you  and  tell 
vou  everything  I  know.  I  would  like  to  bring  our  books  and  show  you  what  we 
have  beeo  doins,  because  I  believe  that  the  more  that  is  known  about  these  things 
and  about  this  business,  the  more  uur  methods  will  appeal  to  your  svnse  of  justice 
and  fairness."  And  I  think  so  now:  and  while  I  am  not  directly  interested  in  the 
business  at  this  moment,  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  a  bit.  I  think  that  the 
more  this  subject  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  people  like  yourselves,  who  are 
interested  in  making  laws  for  the  protection  of  everybody,  which  means  fairness 
to  man  and  man,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  people  and  for  the  corporations  too. 
Of  course,  all  that  I  think  and  believe  is  in  the  airection,  as  you  understand,  of 
just  what  is  being  done,  because  I  believe  that  the  close  control  of  these  corpora- 
tions will  produce  better  results  to  the  people  and  better  to  themselves  than  if 
thev  were  allowed  to  run  down  by  ruinous  competition  until  finally  the  people 
will  have  to  pay  more  money  for  coal.  1  say  that  because,  as  I  have  said  here 
before,  you  can  only  mine  and  you  can  only  distribute  anthracite  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer within  a  short  period  of  the  year— not  over  6  months.  There  are  6  months 
that  you  can  scarcely  give  it  away.  You  might,  approaching  the  season  when 
they  want  to  consume  it,  but  after,  in  the  spring  months,  you  can  not  do  anything 
wiui  it;  and  the  only  way  that  you  can  mine  and  handle  and  diis  tribute  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  is  to  have  it  done  by  the  great  corporations.  Cort)oration3  hav- 
ing large  capital,  who  can  mine  and  produce  cheap  coal  and  give  it  to  the  consumer 
when  he  wants  it,  and  you  can  not  do  it  in  any  other  way.  You  can  readily  see 
now  if  this  coal  was  not  mined  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  if  those 
mines  were  idle  all  those  months  how  it  would  be.  The  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment in  the  plants  and  on  everything  is  accumulating  all  the  time,  your  fixed 
charges  are  going  on,  and  the  investment  would  have  to  be  doubled  if  the  com- 
panies had  to  mine  and  move  the  coal  during  the  months  when  consumers  will 
ti^e  it.  Then  no  individual  would  be  capable  of  conducting  the  business  in  the 
way  in  which  it  must  be  conducted.  It  must  be  done  by  a  large  aggregation  of 
capital  and  thorough  organization  on  a  large  scale.  Bituminous  coal  mining  is 
very  different.  Bituminous  coal  is  taken  the  year  round  in  about  e(iual  propor- 
tions. But  anthracite  is  a  commodity  that  is  manufactured,  practically— put 
through  these  breakers  and  all  this  process— and  it  is  only  needed  within  c  ertain 
times  of  the  year.  And  I  tell  you  if  it  is  not  done  in  this  way  it  will  cost  the  con- 
sumer very  much  more  monev  than  it  is  costing  now,  and  sometimes,  unle.^s  done 
in  this  way,  consumers  would  not  be  able  to  get  it  at  all.  You  can  not  mine  and 
move  coal  as  fast  as  it  would  be  needed  during  those  months  of  the  year  when 
everybody  wants  it. 

Q.  Last  fall,  as  we  understand,  the  mine  workers  had  only  about  12,000  men  of 
that  anthracite  region  in  their  organization.  We  now  understand  that  they  have 
upward  of  80  per  cent  of  the  men  organized,  and  that  they  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  getting  recognition  for  their  union;  that  is,  that  they  shall  confer  and 
arrange  a  scale  of  prices  and  fix  conditions  for  every  succeeding  year,  as  is  done  in 
the  bituminous  regions.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  managers  of  the  railroads  and  coal  carriers  and  operators  meeting 
them  on  this  question  of  arranging  a  scale  of  prices  every  year  for  them? — A.  1 
can  beet  answer  that  question  by  stating  what  f  did.  When  I  was  in  a  position  of 
authority  and  had  strikes  on  my  handS— I  have  had  some  of  the  largest  strikes 
that  we  nave  had  in  this  country — my  policy  was  never  to  raise  the  issue  as  to 
whether  a  man  belonged  to  a  labor  organization  or  not.  He  would  come  and  see 
me;  if  he  was  respectable  and  respectful  when  he  was  in  my  presence  I  did  not  care 
who  he  was;  ana  I  found  that  tnat  way  of  treating  with  men  was  the  very  best» 
That  is  a  practical  answer  to  your  question.  I  bflieve  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  men  is  to  look  them  square  in  the  face  and  talk  to  them  and  try  to  arrive  at 
something  that  is  reasonable  and  fair  without  resorting  to  force  on  either  side.  I 
believe  in  that  policy,  and  I  believe  it  can  alwavs  be  pursued. 

9.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  men  can  get  better  results  for  themselves  by 
going  to  the  corporation  in  an  aggregate  capacity  and  conferring  with  them  in 
that  way? — A.  I  do.    I  certainly  think  that  men  make  a  mistake  when  they  dele- 

Ste  their  power  to  some  other  party.    I  think  that  men  would  always  get  what  is 
Ir  in  the  end  if  they  woidd  be  frank  and  go  to  their  own  people.    I  do  not  believe 
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there  is  an  employer  in  the  coantry — if  there  is  I  am  very  sorry— that  will  not 
meet  with  his  men,  no  matter  whether  thev  belong  to  a  labor  organization  or  not. 
Men  have  the  right  to  organize,  in  my  judgment,  just  as  well  in  the  capacity  of 
labor  as  they  have  in  any  other.    I  do  not  believe  in  discriminating. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  about  the  present  emergency  which  seems 
to  be  upon  the  people  in  the  anthracite  coal  business.  The  men  are  organized, 
over  80  per  cent  of  them;  they  want  the  companies  to  meet  their  representatives 
in  conference  and  fix  the  price  and  llx  other  conditions,  more  for  recomition  of 
the  union  than  anything  else.  If  that  does  not  mean  an  increase  in  the  wages, 
which  we  understand  it  does  not  at  the  present  time,  but  just  a  recognition  of  the 
union  as  it  is  recognized  in  the  bituminous  fields,  do  joxx  think  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  mine  operators  to  hold  out  against  giving  this  recognition  that 
they  desire  and  thus  bring  about  a  cessation  of  work  and  perhaps  a  higher  price 
for  coal?— A.  Their  action  one  way  or  the  other  means  nothing.  It  is  mere  words, 
because  when  they  advanced  the  wages  of  the  men  they  gave  them  all  the  recog- 
nition that  they  needed.  As  you  say  yourself,  there  were  only  20  per  cent  of  them 
in  the  organization  before  that  and  now  there  are  80  per  cent  in  it.  There  is  a  sub- 
stcuitial  recognition.  Now,  no  matter  whether  they  meet  them  or  not,  those  men 
are  in  the  organization;  they  are  there,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  words  which  do 
not  change  the  facts  at  all  as  I  view  it.  And  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  when  you  have  got  a  great  body,  an  army  of  145,000  or  150,000 
men,  of  meeting  them,  so  long  as  thev  are  reBi>ectful.  It  does  seem  to  me  so.  Of 
course,  if  meeting  them  means  that  they  are  going  on  demanding,  and  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  obtaining  reasonable  concessions,  then  it  becomes  a  question  of  business 
policy.  One  concession,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  often  means  to  men  of  that  kind 
another  demand.  They  lose  their  heads  and  they  think  they  can  get  anything 
t^ey  ask  for,  and  they  are  so  likely  to  go  on  and  crowd  the  employer  to  the  wall. 
In  other  words,  they  will  simply  make  the  employer  say,  '*!  will  not  do  anything; 
you  may  strike  if  you  wish."    That  is  the  danger. 

Q.  They  are  human,  and  the  employers  and  capitalists  of  the  country  are  human 
too;  and  you  think  there  is  also  danger  of  the  combined  capital  of  the  country 

foing  on  and  crowding  more  and  more  because  it  has  the  power  to  do  it?^A.  No; 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  capitalists  will  be  more  reasonable  than  the  men  who  work 
for  their  daily  bread  will  l^?— A.  Why,  you  have  an  instance  right  here.  One  com- 
pany has  been  buying  into  another  recently,  and  the  very  first  time  the  miners 
asked  an  advance  they  got  it;  and  they  are  more  likely  to  get  it  under  those  con- 
ditions than  they  are  under  the  other.  The  individual  operator  could  not  have 
afforded  to  give  them  that  advance  without  the  corporations  had  backed  it  up, 
and  they  are  more  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to  get  better  wages  as  a  result  of  the 
harmonizing  influences  which  are  going  on. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  4.50  p.  m.,  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  Monday,  March 
18,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Apiril  9, 1901, 

TESTIMOlfY  OF  MR.  IBYIVG  A.  STEABVS, 

President f  Coxe  Bros,  it  Co,,  Incorporated. 

The  commission  met  at  2.45  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Irving  A.  Steams  was  introduced  as  a  vritness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  address  and  your 
business  position?— A.  My  name  is  Irving  A.  Stearns.  I  am  president  of  the 
Coze  Bros.  &  Co.,  Incorporated.  Our  main  office  is  at  Drifton,  Pa.,  but  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  at  143  Liberty  street,  New  York,  and  my  residence  is  at  Wilkes* 
barre,  Pa. 

().  Have  you  any  official  relation  to  other  corporations  engaged  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  or  trausportation?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna and  Schuylkill  Eafiroad  Company,  which  is  owned  by  the  same  parties  that 
own  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  location  of  these  enterprises?— A.  The  mines  of  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  are  located  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lehigh  region.  They  are  scat- 
tered over  considerable  territory.  [Indicating  on  chart  ]  Everything  as  shown 
here  iu  purple  evidently  belongs  to  (Doxe  Bros.  &  Co. ;  but  as  to  the  location,  as 
shown  by  this  map,  I  can  not  designate  each  colliery. 
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Q.  Will  yon  describe  the  location  of  the  Delaware,  Sneqnehannaand  Schnylkill 
Railroad  in  general,  its  length  and  its  prinoipal  connections?— A.  It  connects  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  what  is  Known  as  Gnm  Rnn  Junction  and  extends 
to  Hazleton,  to  Drifton,  and  to  Beaver  Meadow  and  Oneida,  connecting  all  the 
collieries  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Qo„  Incorporated;  and  it  also  connects  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  the  PhiladelpMa  and  Reading, 
and  the  Central  Railroad  of  rlew  Jersey. 

Q.  Before  proceeding  to  take  up  in  detail  the  different  topics,  have  yon  any 
general  statement  which  yon  are  prepared  to  submit  respecting  the  state  of  the 
anthracite  coal  industry,  or  any  movements  in  progress?— A.  No. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  the  rates  upon  anthracite  coal  made  up  at  the  present  time? — 

A.  That  is  a  question  that  does  not  come  to  meat  all.  as  all  of  our  coal  that  goes 
to  tide  water  is  shipped  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  on  our  own  cars,  in  our 
own  trains,  and  with  our  own  crews.  All  our  western  and  line  coal  is  shipped 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  line  points,  except  what  we  ship  by  lake,  wiiich 
goes  to  Bt^alo,  over  the  Pennsylvania  all  the  way  now,  though  it  formerly  went 
over  the  Pennsylvania  to  Emporium.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
making  rates 

Q.  Axe  there  any  individual  operators  who  ship  over  your  line?— A.  No.  We 
purchase  coal  from  Mr.  C.  Pardee,  at  his  breaker,  and  of  course  that  goes  over  our 
lines,  but  it  goes  as  our  own  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  system  under  which  coal  is  generally  8hipi)ed  by 
the  individual  operators,  or  the  relations  which  exist  between  independent  opera- 
tors and  the  railroads? — A.  For  several  years  past  the  great  majority  nave  sold  their 
coal  to  the  railroad  companies  on  a  percentage  basis;  that  is,  60  per  cent  of  the 
tide  water  price  to  the  operator,  and  the  railroad  company  received  the  other  40  per 
cent,  the  railroad  company  guaranteeing  the  sales  and  paying  all  of  the  expenses 
of  them. 

Q.  So  that  the  system  under  which  coal  was  formerly  shipped  by  Coxe  Bros.  & 
Go.  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Rail- 
road was  on  that  basis?— A .  No;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  shipped 
under  that  special  contracts  1  do  not  speak  from  knowledge,  but  only  from  hear- 
say.   They  had  some  traffic  arrangements  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  causes  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Delaware, 
Susquehanna  and  Schuyir  ill  Railroad  by  the  firm  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.?— A.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  state  them  definitely,  as  I  have  only  been  in  their  employ  for  8 
years,  and  the  only  two  men  who  could  probably  answer  that  question  are  Eckley 

B.  Case  and  E.  B.  Ely,  who  are  dead,  fiut  I  have  understood  the  object  in  build- 
ing this  railroad  was  to  connect  all  their  collieries,  so  they  could  deliver  their  coal 
to  any  of  the  different  roads  with  which  they  connect,  and  which  I  mentionad— the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey. 

Q.  Coxe  Brothers  is  a  firm? — ^A.  It  was  a  firm  up  to  December  81, 1895.  Since 
then  it  has  been  a  cori>oration. 

Q.  Is  the  corporation  independent  of  any  particular  line  of  railroads  in  making 
its  shipments?— A «  Except  to  tide  water.  We  have  a  trackage  contract  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  by  which,  as  I  stated  before,  we  run  our  own  cars,  our 
own  trains,  and  our  own  crews  to  tide  water. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  firms  or  corporations  which  have  similar  relations  to  the 
rauroads,  to  your  biowledge?— A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  sure  there  are 
not. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  proposition  made  to  the  independent  operators  for  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  tide- water  price?— A.  Yes;  they  have  made  an  offer,  I 
think  of  65  per  cent  for  their  coal,  35  per  cent  to  go  to  the  railroad  company  for 
freight.  This  result  was  arrived  at,  I  think,  by  a  committee  of  individual  oper- 
ators and  a  committee  representing  the  railroad  companies.  They  had  sessions 
lasting  over  several  weeks,  and  that  is  the  result  of  the  conference.    That  is  the 

S reposition  made  by  the  railroad  companies  to  the  individual  operators  on  the 
ifferent  lines. 

Q.  Was  such  proposition  uniformly  offered  by  all  the  railroads  in  this  terri- 
tory?—A.  I  understand  it  was. 
Q.  Substantially  identical  in  all  companies? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  reception  given  to  this  proposition  by  the 
individual  operators? — A.  Only  by  hearsay.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  of 
the  individual  shippers  on  tiie  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  signed  these 
contracts.  I  have  also  been  informed  that  none  of  the  operators  on  the  lines  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  Jersey  Central,  and  otner  railroads  had  signed  them  up  to  10  days 
or  2  weeks  ago,  which  was  the  last  I  heard. 

(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much  per  ton  or  car  is  this  price  which  they  get, 
per  cent  and  85  per  cent?— A.  It  is  65  per  cent  of  the  tide  water  price  per  ton. 

16a 37 
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Q.  What  is  the  price?— A.  That  varies.  They  take  each  month  by  itself.  They 
take  the  average  price  received  for  the  coal  at  tide  water  on  prepared  sizes. 

Q.  And  fix  the  price  of  freight  accordingly?— A.  Yes.  If  coal  were  selling  at  $4 
per  ton  at  tide  water,  the  operator  would  receive  65  per  cent  of  $4  and  the  railroad 
company  would  take  the  other  35  per  cent  for  freight.  Then  on  the  smaller  sizes 
there  is  a  different  rate.  I  am  speaking  from  memory  now,  but  I  think  it  is  50  per 
cent  for  pea  and  40  per  cent  for  the  smaller,  although  I  am  not  positive,  as  we  &re 
not  interested  in  these  contracts  and  it  is  only  hearsay. 

Q»  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  will  you  describe  the  distinc- 
tion bdtween  the  prepar^  and  small  sizes?— A.  A  prepaid  coal  includes  all  sizes 
from  chestnut  up  to  nroken.  Small  sizes  include  everything  from  pea  down  to 
what  we  call  barley  coal.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  meshes,  if  you  want  to  know 
the  different  sized  meshes  over  which  they  are  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  When  you  say  the  freight  charge  is  40  per  cent,  you 
mean  over  the  selling  commissions  and  all,  do  you  not? — A.  Tne  railroad  company 
pays  the  operator  65  per  cent,  and  the  35  per  cent  goes  for  freight,  selling  expenseb, 
and  all  the  rest.    That  is  what  the  railroad  gets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  railroad  does  the  selling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  railroad  assumes  the  actual  title  to  the  coal  at  the 
breaker? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  individual  operator  from  that  time  forth  ceases  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  coal,  otherwise  than  in  the  price  which  the  railroad  companv  receives  at 
tide  water?— A*  He  has  no  responsibility.  He  has  nothing  to  do  vrith  selling  the 
coal.  The  railroad  company  pays  the 60  per  cent,  or  the  65  per  cent,  whatever  the 
percentage  may  be,  of  the  tide-water  price  for  the  month. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  The  different  companies. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  distance  by  the  shorter  and  also  by  the  more  roundabout 
routes,  in  general  figures,  from  the  coal  centers  to  tide  water?— A.  I  have  not 
looked  that  question  up,  and  do  not  think  I  can  give  the  information.  I  know  the 
distance  we  ship  is  125  miles — from  the  junction  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  to 
Perth  Amboy.  It  is  more  than  that,  of  course,  from  the  Lackawanna  r^ion  and 
some  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  there  to  be  an  equitable  difference  in  the  rate, 
according  to  the  distance  they  haul  the  coal?  Suppose  your  mine  is  100  miles 
nearer  than  some  other  anthracite  mine,  do  you  get  the  same  percentage?  Do  you 
get  65  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  coal  at  tide  water  and  the  man  100  miles  farther 
on  the  same  price  that  you  get?— A.  That  condition  does  not  exist  in  the  anthra- 
cite region.  When  1  speak  of  the  125  miles  we  haul  that  coal,  down  to  the  junc- 
tion, I  do  not  include  the  haul  from  the  collieries.  We  haul  it  part  way  over  our 
own  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  be  the  probable  distance  from  these  coal 
centers  to  tide  water? — A.  The  difference  in  the  Wyoming  region  is  very  slight; 
not  very  much  difference.  From  the  Schuylkill  region  they  ship  largely  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  object  have  the  railroad  companies  in  view  in 
offering  this  65  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price  to  the  independent  operators  of 
the  coal  region?— A.  That,  I  think,  had  better  be  answered  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  railroad  companies  who  are  interested  in  those  contracts.     We  are  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  by  hearsay  and  by  general  knowledge  what  the  object  is?— 
A.  I  could  only  give  you  what  my  opinion  would  be.  It  would  be  that  it  is  done  in 
order  to  control  or  consolidate  the  business  and  prevent  competition  and  the  cut- 
tiug  of  prices. 

Cj.  They  also  insist  upon  having  a  clause  in  the  contract  that  they  shall  have  the 
entire  output  of  the  collieries  that  come  in  under  that  agreement? — A.  I  can  not 
say  about  that.  Not  having  any  personal  interest  in  these  contracts  I  have  not 
given  them  the  attention  that  1  otherwise  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Do  you  know  what  the  life  of  these  contracts  was  to  be— 
for  a  limited  term  of  years  or  in  ijerpetuity?— A.  The  60  per  cent  contracts  were 
for  a  limited  term.  Most  of  them  expired  2  years  ago.  The  proposed  contracts  are 
in  perpetuity,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  Would  this  not  mean,  then,  from  the  date  of  signing  such  a  contract,  that  the 
individual  operator  su  signing  would  cease  to  be  independent?  Would  not  his 
output  be  dictated  to  him  by  the  railroad  company? — A.  Not  necessarily  his  out- 
put, but  the  price  would  be  fixed. 

<^.  He  would  be  obliged  to  accept  the  price  fixed  by  the  railroad  at  tide  water, 
either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  otiier  railroads?— A.  Not  the  price  fixed 
by  them,  but  the  price  received  by  them.  It  is  settled  on  the  prices  received  the 
month  previous;  the  actual  average  price  received. 
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Q.  How  do  the  nnmbers  of  individual  collieries  at  the  present  time  compare 
witn  the  number  in  existence  10  years  ago?  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  their 
disappearance? — A.  Quite  a  large  number  have  been  purchased  by  the  different 
companies  in  the  last  two  years.    They  are  decreasing. 

Q.  Will  you  state  some  of  the  causes  which  have  induced  that  absorption? — A. 
I  think  that  generally  the  individual  operator  finds  he  can  make  more  money  sell- 
ing out  than  oy  continuing  in  the  business. 

Q.  Has  there  been  complaint  among  the  individual  operators  that  the  rates 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  their  coal  were  excessive  as  compared  with  the 
rates  on  bituminous  coal?~A.  At  times. 

Q.  How  do  those  rates  compare  in  general? — A.  They  have  been  higher;  but 
how  much  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Very  considerably  higher? — A.  Yes.  I  understard  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  bituminous  freights,  but  what  it  is  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  not  the  proceedings  instituted  by  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comnission  made  because  of  complaint  that  the  rates  were 
unjustly  higher  on  hard  coal?— A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  From  your  knowledg:e  of  the  cost  of  mining  and  transporting,  is  there  justi- 
fication for  such  a  discrimination  against  hard  coal  as  in  favor  of  soft?  Does  it 
cost  more  to  transport  the  one  than  the  other?— A.  The  cost  of  transportation,  I 
should  say,  would  not  be  in  excess;  but  this  difference  prevails  to  a  certain  extent 
The  cars  loaded  with  anthracite  coal  as  a  rule  almost 'always  return  empty.  I 
think  they  have  a  return  load  more  in  bituminous  coal  than  anthracite,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  bituminous  business,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  formerly  connected  with  other  companies?— A.  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  12  years  as  manager  of  their  coal 
companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  company  managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  owned  the  mines  and  transported  the  coal,  and  the  profits  were 
divided A.  (Interrupting.)  Among  the  stockholders.  • 

Q.  They  have  a  riffht  under  their  charter  to  do  that  business,  have  they? — A.  I 
can  not  say  that.  Most  of  the  coal  properties  owned  and  controlled  bv  the  Penn- 
sylvania ftailroad  Company  came  to  them  by  the  purchase  of  other  lines  of  rail- 
way. For  instance,  the  property  at  Shamokin  came  through  the  acquisition  of 
the  Northern  Central,  or  the  Shamokin  and  Pottsville,  which  is  a  division  of  the 
Northern  Central,  and  which  owns  certain  properties  in  the  Shamokin  region. 

Q.  Then  all  these  transactions  at  the  seaboard  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders,  and  all  the  profit  from  the  coal  goes  to  the  stockholders  of  the  vari- 
ous roads,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  I  suppose  so.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
They  were  entirely  independent,  so  far  as  the  organization  was  concerned.  The 
Sus(}uehanna  was  entirely  independent,  and  so  was  the  Mineral  Railroad  and 
Mininj?  Company. 

Q.  These  properties  were  taken  over  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
profits  were  divided,  as  per  understanding,  between  the  stockholders? — A.  What- 
ever the  profits  were  went  to  the  stockholders  of  the  coal  company. 


Q.  Not  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?— A.  Oh,  no;  no. 


(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  not  at  least  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of 
these  companies  owned  directly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?— A.  Yes:  I  think  all 
the  stock  of  the  Susquehanna  was  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania;  also  of  the  Lykens 
Valley  and  of  the  Summit  branch  and  of  the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company. 
Speaking  from  memory,  I  think  they  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  all  these  com- 
panies, and  all  the  stock  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 

Q.  As  a  rule  is  not  most  of  the  stock  of  these  mining  companies  that  operate  in 
connection  with  railroads  owned  by  the  railroads? — A.  Yes;  so  I  understand. 

Q.  They  are  simply  subsidiary  companies  for  the  transaction  of  certain  kinds  of 
business? — A.  As  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Are  the  accounts  of  the  two  companies  kept  entirely  distinct? — A.  Yes.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  accounts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  were  kept 
entirely  distinct. 

Q.  Are  the  coal  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  charged  exactly  the 
same  for  the  transportation  of  coal  that  the  individual  producers  pay?— A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discrimination?- A.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  not  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  60  per  cent  rate.  They  charge  them  the  same  rate  as  any  opera- 
tor shipping  over  the  line.    They  pay  the  full  rate  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

O.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  rate  was?— A.  That  would  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  advantage,  then,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  to  the  coal 
company  from  the  connection  between  the  two?— A.  Not  the  slightest. 
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Q.  Were  the  acconnts  kept  so  distinct  that  the  cost  of  mining  to  the  mining 
company  could  be  estimatea?— A.  They  were  kept  absolutely  separate  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  accronnts. 

Q.  Is  that  the  practice,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  of  most  of  the  railroads? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  coal  company  accounts  and  the  railroad  company  accounts 
are  entirely  separate  and  distinct. 

Q.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  railroad  company  to  favor  its  own  coal  company 
as  against  individual  operators  if  it  so  chose  to  do;  that  is,  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  railroad  to  transport  coal  from  its  own  companies  at  less  rate  than  it  charged 
individual  operators  who  had  no  financial  interest  with  them,  would  it  not'/— A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  the;r  are  legally  allowed  to  do  that  or  not. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  exist  m  case  such  discrimination  was  shown? — ^A.  If  I 
were  a  shipper  over  a  line  of  road,  and  I  knew  the  management  were  charging 
somebody  else  lees  than  they  charged  me,  I  would  try  to  see  if  I  could  find  some 
way  to  stop  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  would  really  be  no  difference  if  they  owned  all 
the  companies?— A.  It  would  simply  be  taking  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in 
another. 

Q.  (By  Mr*  Phillips.)  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  these  individual 
operators  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  these  companies?— A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 
I  never  heard  any  complaints 'of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  *Have  you  known  of  instances  in  which  money  has  been 
loaned  or  advances  made  to  individual  operators  for  the  development  of  prop- 
erties?—A.  I  have  heard  that  such  loans  have  been  made.  I  can  not  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  however. 

Q.  Would  not  such  loans,  if  made,  tend  to  render  the  acquisition  by  purchase 
of  thoee  properties  simpler  by  the  railroads  than  if  the  collieries  of  the  independent 
operators  were  in  fact  entirely  independent?— A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should,  unless 
the  loan  was  so  great  that  the  individual  operator  never  had  any  chance  to  get  out 
of  debt,  like  a  mortgage  on  the  property. 

Q.  Mortgages  of  less  amount,  however,  placed  on  these  individual  collieries  have 
*  been  held  by  the  railroads,  have  they  not?— A.  I  can  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  have  known  of  instances?— A.  I  have  heard  that  certain  companies  had 
advanced  money  to  the  operator  for  certain  improvements,  but  I  speak  without 
personal  knowledge. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  are  most  of  the  individual  oper- 
ators located,  or  where  were  they  located?— A.  In  the  Wyoming,  the  Lackawanna, 
and  the  Lehigh  regions,  and  some  in  the  Schuylkill  region— fewer  in  the  Schuylkill. 

Q.  Fewer  in  the  South  than  in  the  North? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  percentage  of  coal  mined  in  this 
field  which  is  produced  by  individual  operators  at  the  present  time?— A.  No;  I  could 
not.    It  has  changed  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  round  numbers?  Was  it  10  per 
cent?— A.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  think  it  was  more  than  that. 

Q.  It  has  substantially  decreased  in  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of  absorption 
and  purchase  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  this  tendency  to  absorption  been  the  result  of  distress  among  individual 
operators,  or  has  it  rather  been  attempted  by  purchase  at  substantial  remtmera- 
tions?  Has  it  been  more  profitable  to  sell  out  by  reason  of  fair  or  very  good  prices 
offered  for  the  properties,  or  have  the  individual  operators  been  forced  to  sell  out 
through  the  power  which  the  railroads  were  able  to  exercise? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  forced  to  sell  out,  but  that  tiiey  did  so  because  they  could  realize 
a  very  good  profit  and  get  a  very  good  price. 

Q.  Do  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  prohibit  a  railroad  from  operating  as  a  coal 
mining  company? — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  they  do. 

Q.  You  maintain  two  independent  corporations,  one  of  which  mines  and  the 
other  transports?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  companies,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  mine  directly  them- 
selves?—A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Now,  I  can  not  say  about  the  Delaware.  Lack- 
awanna and  Western;  they  formerly  had  another  company  unde^  which  they 
operated,  but  how  it  is  now  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  On  what  lines  are  the  larger  operators  or  individual  operators,  or  were  they 
a  few  years  ago? — A.  I  would  say  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

As  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  understand  I  do  not  know  whether  the  company 
can  operate  coal  mines  or  not.    We  have  two  separate  organizations. 

Q.  in  what  manner  is  settlement  generally  made  with  the  independent  operators; 
do  you  know?  Are  they  paid  at  the  time  the  coal  is  delivered  at  tide  water  or  do 
they  receive  payment  at  the  time  they  deliver  the  coal  at  the  breaker? — A.  As  soon 
as  the  prices  for  the  month  are  determined  they  are  paid;  generally  early  in  the 
month  following.    For  April  coal  they  would  be  paid  as  ^arly  in  May  as  the  aver- 
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age  price  was  determined.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  contracts  specify  a  certain 
time  or  not 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  those  contracts  of  which  yon  have  spoken  as  recently 
snbmitted  to  the  individual  operators  and  signed  by  some  on  the  line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania permit  a  certain  amoant  to  be  mined  each  year,  or  is  the  quantity  limi- 
ted?— A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  seen  the  contract? — A.  I  had  a  copy  furnished  me  with  the 
termspaid. 

Q.  What  are  those  terms? — A.  Sixty-five  per  cent  for  prepared  sizes,  and,  my 
recollection  is,  it  is  50  per  cent  for  pea  and  40  per  cent  for  buckwheat.  It  was 
some  time  ago  that  I  saw  the  contract,  and  it  was  not  the  final  proof. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  in  your  own  case  you  have  a  long-time  track'ige  arrange- 
ment with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.— A.  I  think  it  has  about  7  years  to  run. 

Q.  Does  it  x)ermit  the  coal  mined  by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  to  be  transported 
at  cheaper  rates  to  the  seaboard  than  you  could  have  obtained  as  index)endent 
operators  not  controlling  a  railroad?— A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  for 
the  reason  the  present  arrangement  involved  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money 
in  purchasing  equipment,  such  as  cars  and  engines;  and  the  depreciation,  of  course, 
on  that  plant  is  quite  material.  Then  we  have  the  selling  exx)enses  to  pay,  which 
an  operator  shipping  under  a  contract  with  a  railroad  company  does  not  have  to 
pay.  We  have  to  take  the  chances  of  all  bad  debts,  which  an  individual  operator 
does  not  have  to  do.  So,  taking  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  the  depi'eciation  of  the 
plant,  the  cost  of  selling,  and  the  bad  debts,  I  would  not  like  to  say  whether  we 
get  any  the  better  of  it  or  not. 

Q.  You  enjoy  the  benefit  of  joint  rates,  do  you  not? — A.  Oh,  no;  we  pay  so  much 
per  ton  per  mile;  no  joint  rate  about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that  the  ownership  of  a  line  of  railroad  does  not 
give  you  an  advantage  in  the  price  paid  for  transportation  to  the- seaboard?— A.  I 
could  not  say  that  because  of  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  never 
made  any  calculation  on  it.  I  know,  of  course,  that  our  depreciation  is  very  large 
on  the  plant;  there  is  a  question  of  new  cars  coming  up  very  shortly. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  vour  coal  goes  west  and  what  east,  respectively? — A.  I 
can  give  it  to  you  exactly,  if  you  would  like  to  know.  [Referring  to  table.] 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  in  the  year  1900  shipped  1,032,577  tons.  They  sold  at  the 
mines  22,077  tons.  They  used  for  the  company's  use,  steam,  etc.,  191,938  tons, 
making  a  total  of  1,24<5,592  tons.  We  purchased  from  Mr.  C.  Pardee  529,021  tons, 
making  a  total  shipped  from  the  mines,  including  the  Pardee  purchases,  1,561,598 
tons.  Of  the  amount  shipped  the  figures  will  not  check  up  with  what  I  have 
given  already,  because  we  nad  a  certain  amount  in  storage  at  Roan.  We  shipped 
to  Perth  Amboy  1.071,357  tons,  and  to  line  points  east  149,209  tons.  We  shipped 
to  Buffalo  for  lake  shipment  199,870  tons,  and  west  by  rail  160,446  tons;  total, 
1,580,882  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  what  percentage  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
re^on?— A.  It  is  about  3i  per  cent. 

<j.  Is  there  entire  freedom  on  the  part  of  individual  operators,  so  far  as  you 
know,  to  produce  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  their  own  disposi- 
tion, or  are  they  allowed  to  produce  a  certain  amount  and  held  to  that  allotment?— 
A.  I  can  speak  for  ourselves  on  that  point.  My  instructions  have  always  been  to 
mine  all  the  coal  that  we  could  sell  without  sacrifice — without  cutting  prices. 
That  is  the  principle  we  are  working  on. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  between  the  different  railroads  concerned  what  is 
known  as  an  annual  allotment? — A.  Several  years  ago  there  was.  The  presidents 
of  the  different  railroads  got  together  and  agreed  on  a  percentage  that  each  com- 
pany should  ship,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  that  for 
some  time.  Everybody  ships  all  he  desires  to  ship.  Any  company  can  ship  all  the 
coal  it  can,  and  fill  the  cars  all  up,  and  do  anythmg  it  likes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  proportion  each  year  remained  about  con- 
stant?—A.  Yes,  naturally;  for  the  reason  that  allotment  was  based  upon  the 
respective  outputs  of  the  companies,  and  they  would  necessarily  follow  very  close 
to  those  figures. 

Q.  Will  you.  g^ve  the  name  and  address  of  the  official  who  prepares  and  publishes 
these  official  statements  of  allotment?— A.  There  is  no  statement  of  allotment  made. 

Q.  Of  the  tonnage  shipped? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  his  address.  His  name  is 
W.  W.  Ruley,  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  He,  however,  stands  in  no  official  relation  to  any  of  the  railroad  companies, 
asfar  asyouknow?— A.  Not  as  I  understand;  no. 

Q.  Has  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.'s  proportion  held  in  the  last  5  or  10  years  or  has  it 
increased?— A.  I  think  it  has  been  about  stationary  for  the  last  3  or  4  years. 
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Q.  Has  the  proportion  been  stationary  for  the  meet  of  the  other  railroad  com- 
panies; referring,  for  example,  to  the  table  published  in  the  New  York  Financial 
and  Commercial  Chronicle?— A.  I  could  not  give  yon  those  figures.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter easily  determined  from  the  statistics.    lu  general  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Has  there  been  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Beading  Railroad  that  its  allot- 
ment was  too  small,  considering  its  facilities? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  Reading  Railroad  is,  however,  the  most  important  producer,  is  it  not?— 
A.  It  is  the  largest  producer;  yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  have  never  heard  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  that  it  deserved  a  larger  proportion? — A.  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  have  not  made  that  complaint. 

Q.  Do  the  sales  agents  or  the  presidents  of  the  different  roads  meet  at  any  time 
officially  or  unofficially,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  determine  what  amounts  shall  be 
allotted  to  each  road? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  they  meet  in  conference  to  consider  the  question  of  production  each  sea- 
son?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  It  will  be  4  years  in  August  since  I  became  pres- 
ident of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. ,  and  I  have  not  been  called  to  such  a  conference  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  conference  to  fix  such  allotment. 

Q.  Were  such  conferences  held  regularly  4  or  5  years  ago? — ^A.  I  was  not  in  a 
X>oeition  to  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  meetings  of  the  sales  agents?— A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  regular  meetings,  but  they  do  meet  occasionally,  probably  twice  a  year, 
or  something  like  that.  I  do  noi  think  the^  ever  lay  down  fixed  or  positive  prices. 
I  think  their  meetings  are  more  for  discussion  as  to  about  what  price  they  should 
receive. 

Q.  There  is,  however,  an  agreement  as  to  what  a  fair  price  under  the  conditions 
of  each  season  should  be,  is  there  not? — A.  I  think  so.  We  do  not  attend  these 
meetings. 

Q.  Suppose  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or  next  month,  the  Reading  Railroad,  or 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  your  own  road,  should  double 
your  output  by  some  means,  what  would  be  the  result? — A.  It  could  not  sell  the 
coal. 

Q.  Could  you  not  sell  it  by  shading  the  price  somewhat? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible. 

Q.  Could  not  that  be  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  demand  for  coal  is 
somewhat  greater? — ^A.  To  do  that  would  demoralize  the  whole  coal  trade,  and  the 
producer  so  selling  would  have  to  stop  mining,  because  the  price  received  would 
be  less  than  the  coal  had  cost,  and  you  can  not  do  business  on  that  basis  very  long. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  complaint  or  statement  that  the  coal  was  mined  at 
a  loss  by  many  of  these  coal  companies  owned  by  the  railroads,  but  that  the  rail- 
roads were  so  enabled  to  mine  at  a  loss  because  they  made  a  profit  in  transporting 
the  coal  for  themselves? — A.  I  have  heard  that  statement. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  in  respect  to  its  soundness? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  of  the  companies,  excepting  our  own. 

Q.  Speaking  of  your  own  experience,  would  that  be  true? — A.  No;  I  think  we 
would  make  a  small  profit  on  the  mining. 

Q.  It  was  testified  before  this  commission  some  weeks  ago  that  the  cost  of  coal 
at  the  breaker  was  on  an  average  $1.71.  What  is  the  price  at  tide  watei:,  fixed  on 
the  1st  of  April,  as  published  in  the  papers;  do  you  know? — A.  I  think  the  price 
is  $4  per  ton  for  stove  and  nut. 

Q.  Have  you  received  notice  from  the  other  companies  or  from  any  persons  to 
the  effect  that  this  would  be  the  price  for  this  season?— A.  I  think  the  only  com- 
pany that  sends  out  an  Eastern  circular  is  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  We 
receive  a  circular  from  that  company  announcing  its  prices.  I  read  a  newspaper 
article  which  stated,  and  I  think  it  is  correct,  that  the  present  circular  and  net 
prices  f.  o.  b.  the  harbor  were:  Broken.  $4;  egg,  $4.25;  stove,  $4.50;  chestnut,  $4.50. 
But  it  goes  on  further  and  says  that  these  are  the  regular  prices  that  have  been 
prevailing,  and  that  sales  may  be  made  with  the  following  aiscounts  or  reductions 
from  the  price:  April,  50  cents  a  ton  off  these  prices;  May,  40  cents  off;  June,  80 
cents  off;  July,  20  cents  off;  August,  10  cents  off,  and  September,  the  full  circular 
price. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  speaking  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
prices,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes.    That  is  practically  the  price  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  You  said  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  is  the  only  company  that  gives  out  a 
circular?— A.  I  think  it  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  It  sends  to  the  other  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  companies  follow  the  prices  the  Reading  names  in  the  circular? — 
A.  Not  necessarily.    If  we  can  get  more  we  do  so. 

9.  Is  it  not  the  rule  to  follow  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  price  list?— A.  I 
think  generally  all  do. 
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Q.  The  Beading  people  fix  the  price  themselves? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  do  it  without  consnlting  the  other  companies  or  not.  I  can  not  say  that. 
They  may  agree  or  not,  bnt  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  always  sell  our  coal  for 
all  we  can  get  for  it,  and  usually  get  a  little  more  than  the  tircular  price,  espe- 
cially on  the  Lehigh  coals,  which  are  a  higher-grade  coal. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Ripley.)  Repeating  a  question  which  I  asked  before,  the  effect  of 
any  one  of  these  railroads  exceeding  what  has  been  A  customary  proportion  of  the 
annual  shipment  would  be  to  demoralize  th.e  trade,  would  it  not?— A.  I  think  it 
would;  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  demoralize?— A.  Understand  me;  you  stated  the  prop- 
osition, if  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  or  Lehigh  Valley  should  double  the  ship- 
ment. In  that  ca^e  somebody  else  would  start  in  to  get  even  with  them,  and  the 
result  would  be  the  demoralization  of  the  trade,  and  everything  would  go  to  pieces. 
That  would  keep  up  as  long  as  they  could  stand  it,  and  then  they  would  have  to 
stop. 

Q.  Such  demoralizations  in  price  have  been  freciuent  in  the  past,  have  they  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  when  the  last  serious  one  took  place?— A.  I  think  it  was  about 
3  years  ago  in  the  fall,  when  prices  went  to  pieces  pretty  badly. 

Q.  As  a  whole,  prices  have  been  steadier  the  last  few  years,  have  they  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  higher  also  than  during  the  range  of  a  number  of  years 
preceding? — A.  No;  1  think  not.  They  are  not  as  high  as  they  were  along  in  the 
early  nineties. 

Q.  They  are  higher  at  the  present  time,  however,  than  they  have  been  for  any 
long  time  at  once,  are  they  not? — A.  They  have  been  higher  since  the  strike,  caused 
by  the  market  being  denuded  of  coal;  and  the  old  rule  of  supply  and  demand 
rather  enhanced  the  price. 

Q.  What  is  your  j udgment  as  to  the  price  of  coal  at  the  present  time?  Is  it  about 
as  high  as  the  trade  will  stand? — A.  Do  you  mean  before  this  reduction? 

O.  Yes;  through  the  last  winter.— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  produ^rs,  then,  to  advance  the  price 
beyond  that  of  the  present  time?-— A.  I  do  not  tnink  it  would  be,  because  that 
brings  into  competition  other  fuels.  Anthracite  coal  is  largely  a  luxury,  except 
'the  small  sizes  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  the  nature  of  such  competition  in  fuel  as  the  anthracite 
coal  is  obliged  to  meet?— A.  For  steam  and  manufacturing  purposes,  of  course, 
bituminous  coal;  for  household  consumption,  gas  stoves  and  gas  ranges  are  com- 
ing in,  and  oil  stoves;  and  in  the  large  cities,  in  the  apartment  houses,  whereanthra- 
cite  coal  was  formerly  used,  a  good  many  are  using  bituminous  coal  now. 

Q.  Is  not  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  anthracite  coal  increasing  year  by  year, 
however? — ^A.  Not  very  materially.  I  think  the  largest  increase  has  been  in  the 
small  sizes  more  than  in  the  large  sizes.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  all  of  what 
are  known  as  the  small  sizes  were  thrown  away;  in  fact,  prepared  sizes  were 
used  for  steam  purposes  at  the  mine,  and  egg  and  stove  coal  were  burnt  under  the 
boilers.  What  is  known  now  as  pea,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  rice  were  thrown 
away;  and  I  think  the  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  antluracite  coal  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years  has  been  more  due  to  the  consumption  of  the  small  sizes 
than  to  an  increase  in  the  large  sizes. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  a  definite  relation  between  the  amounts  produced  of 
these  2  sizes?  Are  not  the  small  sizes  simply  a  by-product,  incidental  to  the  mining 
of  the  other  sizes? — A.  Certainly  they  are;  but  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of 
the  market  have  changed  the  proportion  of  sizes  mined.  Twenty  years  ago,  or 
less  time  than  that  even,  where  an  operator  could  sell  10, 15,  or  20  per  cent  of  lump 
coal,  he  can  not  sell  any  to-day,  and  it  has  to  be  broken  into  smaller  sizes;  ana 
when  you  break  down  coal  you  increase  your  percentage  of  small  sizes.  We  are 
making  practically  no  lump  coal  to-day,  nothing  above  broken.  That  means 
breaking  everything  down,  and  it  means  a  large  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
small  sizes. 

Q.  So  vou  would  say  that  the  principal  increase  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  in 
the  small  sizes? — A.  Largely  due  to  the  increased  consumption  of  small  sizes. 

Q.  And  that  the  competition  of  other  kinds  of  fuel  with  the  prepared  sizes  has 
prevented  a  great  extension  of  the  demand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  percentage  rates  to  tide  water.  In  what  way  are 
the  rates  to  Chicago  and  the  West  made  up?  Under  what  conditions  do  you  ship 
your  coal  to  the  West? — A.  I  think  we  get  rates  in  the  spring.  Whenever  they 
make  any  change  they  send  us  a  circular  stating  what  the  rates  are,  and  we  pay 
on  the  all-rail  coal  a  certain  fixed  rate.    There  is  a  certain  rate  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Probably  the  regular  published  rates  that  are  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?— A.  Just  the  same. 
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Q.  And  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  these  are  the  regtOar  rates  paid  by  all 
incuvidTial  operators  alike?— A.  Yes. 

S.  Without  discrimination  or  favor?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  FarquHab.)  Yon  shipped  about  200,000  tons  to  Buffalo  la^t  year. 
Was  tiiat  for  local  consumption  or  did  part  of  that  go  by  lake? — A.  It  all  went  by 
lake. 

(.^.  And  you  say  you  shipped  160,000  tons  by  all-rail  for  the  West? — A.  AU-raO 
for  the  West  and  intermediate  pointn. 

Q.  You  use  the  transportation  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  on  the  lake?— A.  No; 
boats. 

Your  own  boats?— A.  No.    We  charter  from  whomsoever  we  can  get  boats. 
You  simply  use  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  tonnage  to  Buffalo?— A.  The 
Pennsylvania  tonnage  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Are  your  lake  rates  uniform  at  Buffalo? — A.  They  vary  verv  much.  They 
have  varied  from  month  to  month  since  I  have  known  of  them.  They  have  been 
as  low  as  20  cents  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  as  high  as  $1.25. 

(j.  Have  you  had  an  advantage  in  taking  wild  or  independent  boats  and  not 
regular  linersV— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Are  your  seLing  rates  the  same  as  those  of  others — the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
and  the  Lackawanna— in  Buffalo?— A.  We  do  not  sell  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  No  local  market?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  parties  who  buy  from  Ck>xe  Brothers,  Incorporated,  and  supply 
the  city  government  and  others  with  your  coal?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There 
may  be,  but  I  mean  to  say  we  do  not  do  any  retail  business  there,  or  anvthing  but 
rail  delivery.  There  are  points  in  the  vicmity  of  Buf&Jo  where  we  smp  by  rail, 
and  of  course  we  supply  them. 

Do  yon  ship  to  Chicago?— A.  We  ship  to  Duluth,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 
Are  the  sales  made  through  your  own  agents  in  those  ports? — A.  Entirely. 
Is  it  a  common  market  and  is  the  price  common  diere? — A.  Yes. 
So  that  you  are  just  as  well  advantaged  as  the  regular  liners?    You  get  as 
good  a  price  as  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Lackawanna  lor  coal  in  the  Western 
ports?— A.  I  think  sa  f 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  independent  shippers  who  do  that?— A.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  independent  operators  ship  their  coal  west. 

Q.  \  ou  get  just  as  good  rates  to  Buffalo  as  any  other  shippers?— A.  We  get  the 
same  rate. 

(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  there  not  been  at  times,  however,  cutting  of  rates 
favor  of  certain  shippers?— A.  Not  since  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
rates:  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ever  inconvenienced  by  discrimination 
forced  upon  it  by  its  connections?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  as  I 
would  not  know  anything  about  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  get  at  the  cost  of  mining  coal  at  the  breaker? — A.  [Laugh- 
ing.] Tbatisa  very  difficult  qaestion. 

v^.  Will  you  explain  some  of  the  difficulties?— A.  Preparatory  to  coming  down 
here  I  read  over  Mr.  Coxe's  testimony  before  a  commission  several  years  ago,  and 
he  said  it  was  a  question  he  had  been  trying  to  find  out  all  his  life,  and  bad  never 
succeeded.  The  local  conditions  will  vary  in  every  locality  and  in  every  mine, 
and  in  the  seams  of  every  mine.  To-day  a  seam  may  be  in  good  condition  and 
everything  going  on  smoothly,  and  to-morrow  you  may  have  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp that  will  cost  considerable  money;  or  you  may  have  a  fall  of  roof,  or  you 
may  have  a  flood  in  yonr  mine,  and  those  conditions  are  in  dvery  locality,  in  every 
mine— in  fact,  you  may  say  they  are  in  the  same  seam  of  the  same  mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Under  those  circumstances,  then,  would  it  be  possible  to 
operate  a  mine  at  a  very  close  margin  of  profit  on  mining?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  profits  have  got  to  be  broad  enough  and  large  enough  to  cover  contin- 
gencies?— A.  They  ought  to  be.  There  is  another  question  that  is  seldom  figured 
m  the  cost  of  mining— the  cost  of  developing  a  property.  An  anthracite  coal  mine 
takes  a  very  large  amount  of  capital,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  plant  is  very  sel- 
dom taken  into  account;  the  depreciation  of  your  property,  if  you  are  a  land 
owner,  is  very  seldom  taken  into  account.  In  other  words,  where  a  man  at  pres- 
ent is  receiving  a  royalty  on  coal  land  and  he  spends  that  royalty  he  will  be  minus 
his  property  in  time,  and  it  is  the  same  way  in  mining. 

<ij.  Is  the  practice  of  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  for  depreciation,  or  for 
exhaustion  of  property,  followed  by  any  of  the  companies  of  which  you  have 
knowledge? — A.  It  was  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company;  as  to  the  others,  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  company  which  does  not  set  aside  something  out  of  the  earn- 
ings each  year  will,  at  the  exhaustion  of  the  mine,  find  it  is  without  capital? — ^A, 
Tes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  wisest  business  policy  then,  following  yonr  argument,  wonld  be  to  set 
aside  a  stated  amonnt  for  that  purpose?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  competition  of  coke  in  New  England  territory,  for  example, 
threaten  an  embarrassm  nt?— A.  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  experiments  made  in  the  line  of  producing  coke  from 
Cape  Breton  coal?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  seriously  as  likely  to  affect  the  consumption  of  anthracite 
coal  in  that  part  of  the  United  States?-— A.  I  can  only  speak  for  ourselves.  We 
have  not  so  considered  it. 

O.  Do  you  ship  any  large  amount  into  New  England?— A.  Yes;  we  ship  consid- 
erable there;  I  can't  say  the  amount,  but  we  ship  considerable. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  it  at  tne  wharf  in  New  England,  or  do  you  deliver  it  at  interior 
points?— A.  We  sell  it  usually  f .  o.  b.  Perth  Amboy ;  sometimes  we  sell  it  delivered 
to  points  reached  by  water  transportation. 

Q.  If  it  is  sold  delivered  in  New  England  that  arrangement  includes  all  freight 
charges?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  sell  the  New  England  purchaser  at  delivered 
price.  The  purchaser  h  r .  s  to  take  care  of  the  freight  rates.  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
go  further  than  the  water  rates.  Understand,  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  sales  department. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  freight  rates  which  are  charged  to  interior  Boston 
pomts  upon  coal  that  goes  by  rail  from  Boston?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  is  the  consumption  or  hard  coal  or  sottcoal  increasing  most  rapidly;  which? — 
A.  I  think  the  consumption  of  soft  coal  is  increasing  more  rapidly. 

Q.  Soft  coal,  then,  threatens  to  be  the  most  serious  rival  in  me  future? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  definite  relation  between  the  price  of  soft  coal  and  hard  coal? 
Do  they  move  together  in  sympathy  at  alii'- A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  there  to-day  a  certain  relation  between  the  prices  of  soft  coal  and  hard 
coal  which  will  compensate  for  the  superior  quality  of  hard  coal  as  fuel  for  domes- 
tic purposes:* — A.  We  have  never  considered  the  price  of  soft  coal  in  fixing  our 
prices  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  difference  of  the  heating  power  of  a  ton  of  soft  coal  and  a 
ton  of  hard  coal,  if  any? — A.  It  is  usually  considered  that  a  ton  of  ccood  G^eorge's 
Creek  bituminous  coal  will  make  more  steam  than  a  ton  of  anthracite. 

Q.  Under  a  boiler  or  locomotive?— A.  Under  good  conditions. 

Q.  (ByMr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Is  that  due  to  quicker  burning? — A.  Because  the  hydro- 
carbons in  bituminous  coal  have  a  much  higher  heating  power  than  carbon. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  C.  J.  Ha  rris.  )  There  is  some  relation  between  the  price  of  hard  and  soft 
coEU,  is  there  not?  You  said  just  now,  as  I  understand ,  that  there  was  not.  — A.  No; 
I  said  we  did  not  take  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  into  account  in  fixing  the  price 
of  anthracite,  speaking  for  ourselves. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this:  You  could  not  place  an  unlimited  price 
per  ton  on  your  hard  coal;  you  could  not  raise  the  price  indefinitely  higher  than 
a  certain  limit  without  taking  the  risk  of  having  soft  coal  used  in  its  place,  could 
you? — A.  That  is  right;  we  could  not. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  find,  or  do  you,  that  when  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
becomes  perhaps  temporarily  very  high  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  bitumin- 
ous?—A.  To  use  bituminous  coal,  yes.  What  I  meant  to  be  understood  as  saying 
was  that  we  did  not  figure  any  fixed  price  as  between  anthracite  and  bituminous. 
We  know  perfec^.tly  well  if  we  advance  prices  on  small  sizes  which  come  in  com- 
petition with  bituminous  coal  beyond  certain  prices,  the  bituminous  coal  will  take 
the  market. 

Q.  That  would  be  true,  of  course,  of  steam  coal  more  than  of  coal  for  domestic 
use?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  competition  come  in  eventually  in  reg^d  to  domestic 
use? — A.  Unquestionably;  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  can 
never  be  put  to  an  excessively  high  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  heating  power 
of  a  ton  of  coke  and  a  ton  of  anthracite? — A.  It  is  a  question  I  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  look  up  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  effect  has  the  recent  large  combination  of 
coal  railroads,  so  called,  had  on  independent  producers?— A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  Well,  what  I  meant  to  say,  Would  it  eventually  drive  them  out  of  the  busi- 
ness entirely?  Would  it  do  away  with  the  independent  producer? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  Would  he  be  able  to  come  in  and  compete,  if  they  wished  to  freeze  him  out 
entirely?— A.  I  think  so,  for  this  reason:  Any  attempt  to  freeze  out  an  individual* 
operator  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  piice  of  coal— the  price  of  a  very  large 
volume  of  coal— which  would  hurt  the  large  interest  much  more  than  it  would 
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the  small  interest,  and  there  would  not  be  any  object  in  doing  that.  The  com- 
bination of  capital,  whether  large  or  small,  I  do  not  think  wonld  be  apt  to  throw 
away  a  large  amount  of  money  to  scjneeze  ont  the  small  IndividnaL 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  there  not  other  ways  open  to  freeze  ont  a  small  indi- 
vidnal,  viz,  by  discrimination  against  that  individual  in  freight  rates  or  in  delay 
in  getting  cars  or  in  lack  of  other  facilities  of  that  kindV— A.  Well,  with  the  65  per 
cent  contract  I  do  not  think  that  either  device  would  have  any  effect. 

Q.  I  understand  that  contract  has  not  been  signed.  Did  you  not  make  that 
statement? — A.  The  last  I  heard  it  had  not  been  signed.  I  have  no  definite 
knowledge. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  complaint  at  times  within  yonr  knowledge  of  a  lack  of 
cars  and  facilities  in  certain  instances?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  heard  of  any  lack  of  cars  or  any  other 
matter  of  that  kind  that  has  worked  any  special  injustice  of  late  years?— A.  For 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  that  phase  of  the 
problem,  but  while  I  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  I  heard  plenty 
of  such  complaints;  and  my  experience  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com^ny 
was  that  it  took  a  great  deal  better  care  of  the  individual  operators  than  it  did  of 
its  own  coal  companies,  and  I  used  to  protest  very  yigorously  because  they  would 
send  cars  to  individual  operators,  including  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. ,  when  we  could  not 
get  cars  to  run  our  own  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  that  the^wlicy,  however,  pursued  by  many  of  the 
other  large  roads,  the  Reading,  for  instance,  Lehigh  Valley,  etc.?— A.  The  Bead- 
ing—I know  nothing  about  their  policy.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  tried  to  distribute  cars  as  fairly  as  it  was  possible  to  do.  There  are  times,  of 
course,  when  no  railroad  companies  have  cars  enough  to  go  round  to  supply  the 
demand.  I  think  the  policy  of  all  the  roads,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extended, 
was  to  treat  the  individual  operator  as  fairly  as  they  treated  their  own  collieries. 

Q.  There  was,  however,  complaint  sufficient  in  the  case  of  Coxe  Brothers  to  lead 
to  an  institution  of  proceedmgs?— A.  That  is  going  back  further  than  I  am  familiar 
with.     I  am  speaking  of  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  The  si)eciiic  complaint  of  Coxe  Brothers  Company  at  that  time  was  that  a 
discrimination  against  hard  coal  was  made,  the  rates  being  so  much  higher  than 
upon  soft  coal? — A.  Yes;  but  not  any  discrimination  against  furnishing  cars  is  the 
X>oint  I  was  making. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  do  you  say  of  the  price  of  coal  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  coal  at  this  time  of  last  year  and  the  year  preceding?  Is 
It  much  higher  now?— A.  It  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Is  it  about  the  same?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  percentage  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  is 
controlled  now  by  this  recent  combination  of  interest? — A.  That  would  be  merely 
a  guess  on  my  part.    I  should  say,  roughly,  possibly  80  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.  )  It  would  be  possible  to  compute  that,  would  it  not,  from 
the  table  of  shipments  which  is  officially  printed,  if  you  knew  which  roads  were 
controlled  in  that  respect?- A.  Yes;  I  could 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  80  per  cent  of  any  commodity  like  anthracite  coal 
sumcient  to  give  a  monopoly  of  that  commodity,  in  your  judgment?— A.  You 
mean  in  fixing  the  price? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  could  take  20  per  cent  of  anthra- 
cite coal  and  break  the  market  any  time. 

Q.  (Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Suppose  you  could  not  get  transportation  to  market. — A. 
Then  of  course  I  could  not  do  it. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  This  combination  is  between  the  coal  people,  the  own- 
ers, and  the  railroads,  is  it  not?  This  recent  combination  embraces  bO  per  cent  of 
coal  and  all  the  railroads,  does  it  not,  leading  into  the  field? — A.  It  would  embrace 
whatever  coal  the  railroad  companies  controlled. 

<^.  But  they  are  all  working  in  the  same  interest;  all  the  railroads  are  combined 
leading  into  the  anthracite  fields  at  the  present  time,  are  they  not? — A.  All  except 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson. 

(By  Mr.  Ripley. )  What  do  you  mean  by  "combination,"  Mr.  Steams?— A.  I 
not  use  the  word. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  use  the  word. — A.  No;  I  quoted  the  word.  "Com- 
munity of  interest,"  I  think  it  is  called  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  roads  are  at  least  working  in  harmony,  and  as  a 
rule  the  directors  of  one  own  stock  in  each  others'  roads,  do  they  not? — A.  That  is 
^question  I  know  nothing  personally  about,  except  as  you  do— through  the  news- 
papers. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  even  if  they  had  equal  transportation  facilities,  for 
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a  large  and  wealthy  concern  to  follow  a  person  having  10  or  20  per  cent  of  a  com- 
modity, to  follow  it  into  a  given  market  and  sell  there  at  a  lower  price,  and  then  fol- 
low it  to  another  market,  thus  pursuing  what  we  might  call  a  ''clubbing  policy?" 
Is  not  that  frequently  done  where  persons  have  large  control  of  a  commoditjr, 
thus  driving  others  out  of  the  market?— A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  done  in 
the  anthracite  coal  business ,  and  that  is  the  only  business  I  have  ever  been  con- 
nected with,  except  engineering. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  you  could  force  20  per  cent  more 
anthracite  on  the  people  than  you  supply  now? — A.  No. 

Q.  Could  yon  shove  10  per  cent  more  upon  them?— A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  you  made  an  exorbitant  rate;  suppose  you  owned  95  per  cent  of  the 
output  and  made  an  exorbitant  rate;  would  not  oituminous  coal  come  in  and  com- 
pete and  knock  the  rate  down? — A.  It  would  knock  the  price  of  coal  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  the  total  product  of  anthracite  coal? — A.  About 
forty-five  million  and  some  thousand  tons  in  1900.  The  year  before  it  was  forty- 
seven  million  and  some  thousand  tons. 

Q.  An  increase,  then,  of  50  cents  a  ton  would  be  a  very  handsome  return,  would 
it  not,  to  controllers  of  that  output? — A.  It  certainly  would,  if  they  could  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  It  is  about  50  cents  a  ton  higher  at  tide  water  than  it  was 
before  the  strike.— A.  Fifty  cents  on  prepared  sizes.  I  think  on  the  average  total 
output  it  would  be  about  30  cents. 

Q.  Thirty  cents  at  tidewater  on  the  total  output?— A.  Yes. 

0.  Are  tnere  not  certain  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  coal  industry  which 
make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  ojierator  to  increase  his  output?  I  refer  to  the  fact 
of  a  dull  season,  when  facilities  must  be  all  maintained  for  a  full  production  in  the 
fall.  Will  you  explain  whether  that  is  so  or  not? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is,  for 
the  reason,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  instance,  when  the  demand  is  small,  it 
requires  so  much  space  to  stock  anthracite  coal  and  so  much  money  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  regulate  your  year's  supply  by  the  output  in  the  months  when 
the  trade  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  m  order  to  supply  the  demand  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  which  is  brisk,  you  have  got  necessarily  to  have  your 
mines  developed  to  a  capacity  much  in  excess  of  what  would  be  needed  if  you 
could  run  uniformly  through  the  year. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  There  is,  then,  this  powerful  incentive  which  would  tend 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  each  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  holds  the  company  down  to  the  constant  prox)ortion  which  has  been 
maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  the  past? — 
A.  Every  company  has  certain  collieries  becoming  gradually  exhausted,  and  that 
circumstance,  of  course,  takes  off  a  part  of  the  increased  output  made  by  new 
openings  and  additional  capacity. 

Q.  I  suppose,  too,  the  available  supply  for  future  years  varies  very  greatly  as 
between  tne  different  railroad  companies,  does  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  any  of  them  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  vast  reserve  for 
the  future? — A.  The  Reading  is  generally  considered  to  have  the  largest  amount. 

Q.  And  which  company  after  that,  so  far  as  your  general  knowledge  of  the 
trade  goes? — A.  I  should  say  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  have  a  largo  reserve  also. 

Q.  How  about  the  Jersey  Central? — A.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  their  lands  in 
the  Lehigh  region.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  those  are  undeveloped,  but 
I  think  their  Wyoming  lands  are  pretty  well  developed.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
much  virgin  coal  left. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  how  long  your  mines 
will  hold  out?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  made  any. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  A  consolidation  now  of  the  Reading,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  the  others  which  you  have  named  as  having  the  greatest  reserves 
would  give  such  a  combination  a  most  important  strategic  position  50  years  from 
now,  if  the  remainder  of  the  coal  fields  were  exhausted,  would  it  not? — A.  Certainly 
it  would.  Understand,  when  I  am  speaking  of  the  amount  of  unmined  coal  these 
companies  have,  it  is  not  from  actual  knowledge,  but  general  opinion. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  all  the  official  and  geological  reports,  such  as  those 
made  by  Griffiths  and  others?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  general  impression  is  as  you  state  among  scientific  men?— A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  comx>anies  which  have  a  vast  supply  in  reserve 
for  the  future  are  paying  interest  charges  upon  that  capital  so  invested  out  of 
earnings  made  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  answer  that 
question 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  cirorunstances  under  which  the  fields  of  the  Reading 
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BaUroad  were  acquired,  are  yon  not?— A.  Na  That  transaction  occurred  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  I  was  not  interested  in  coal  mining  then,  except  as  an 
engineer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Wonld  it  be  possible  now  for  a  new  company  to  go  into 
the  anthracite  field,  if  it  could  procure  or  had  procured  an  eligible  body  of  coal, 
and  open  that  mine  up  and  have  the  same  facilities  for  transportation  and  oppor- 
tunities at  the  market  as  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  it? — ^A.  I  think  so, 
undoubtedly. 

Q.  It  could  have  the  same  facilities  that  you  have  in  mining  your  coal? — A.  It 
could  come  in  on  the  same  basis  as  anybody  elne;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  discTimination  whatever. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  understanding  that  this  recent  combination  is  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  others  or  independents  or  new  operations  in  the  field? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  any  territory  that  an 
independent  operator  could  g^t  hold  of  now? — A.  There  is  some.  I  understand 
there  are  some  lauds  in  Schuylkill  Ck>unty  that  are  not  owned  by  any  of  the 
companies,  that  are  on  the  market.    They  come  up  every  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  The  anthracite  fields,  however,  have  been  pretty  well  exhausted? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  the  desirable  coal  land  is  all  owned  by  parties  who  are  operating. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  improbable  that  any  new  anthracite  coal  fields  would  be 
discovered  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  I  quote  the  following  statement  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  Feoruary,  1901: 

''The  Delaware  and  Hudson,  so  the  independent  operators  were  informed,  could 
have  its  coal  carried  to  tide  water  by  the  liMe  Company  for  60  cents  per  ton.  The 
independent  operators,  then  paying  nearer  one  dollar  sixty  a  ton  for  the  service, 
not  unnaturally  failed  to  get  the  D.  &  H.  as  an  allv  to  this  plan." 

According  to  that  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  independents,  perhaps, 
were  paving  $1.60  a  ton  when  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  were  getting  me 
service  for  60  cents  a  ton.  Have  you  seen  in  recent  years  or  had  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  conditions  or  discriminations? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  that  be  possible  so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge? — A.  I  would  know 
nothing  about  any  arrangement  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  would 
have. 

Q.  So  serious  a  discrimination  must,  however,  if  it  existed  on  any  large  scale,  be 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  trade.  You  have  no  knowledge? — A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

O.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  such? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  attempts  within  the  last  year  to 
build  independent  lines  to  tide  wator,  so  that  the  independent  operators  might 
secure  an  outlet? — A.  Within  the  last  year?  I  think  there  was  an  independent  line 
started  three  years  ago. 

Q,  There  have  been  other  attempts  and  projects  within  the  last  year,  have  there 
not?— A.  Yes.  The  first  attempt  was  a  line  going  from  Scran  ton  to  tide  water. 
The  next  was  the  line  which  followed  the  old  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  and 
terminated  at  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  (Company. 

Q.  Were  the  franchises  for  these  lines  actually  secured?— A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  finally  secured.  They  were  in  litigation  on  the  charter  for  a 
long  time  as  to  certain  rights  of  way,  and  whether  they  ever  completed  the  litigation 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  understood  object  of  those  attempts  to  construct  more  inde- 
pendent railways  to  tide  water?— A.  To  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  individual  operators  were  sufiiciently  dissatisfied  with 
the  rates  charged  upon  coal  to  be  willing  to  agree  to  ship  over  a  new  line  if  it  were 
buUt? — A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Have  any  of  these  lines  been  built  in  part  or  entirely? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 
And  what  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  plans?— A.  Bought  out. 
Bought  out  by  whom? — A.  By  the  different  community  of  interests,  the 
different  roads  that  are  now  considered  as 

Q.  ( Interrupting. )  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company?  And  if  so, 
win  you  make  a  statement  respecting  what  you  know  of  it,  what  it  is,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  created? — A.  The  Temple  Iron  Company^s  collieries  were 
formerly  owned  in  part  by  Simpson  &  Watkins,  who  were  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  these  roads  having  been  bought  out  by 
the  community  of  interest.  Would  nr^t  the  existing  roads  necessaril3^  have  to 
charge  more  for  freight  if  they  x)aid  large  sums  to  prevent  this  advantage  in  order 
to  recoup  and  get  that  money  back? — A.  No;  not  necessarily. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  take  money  from  the  stockholders  that  belongs  to  them?  It 
has  to  come  from  some  source.— A.  The  assamption  is  that  they  are  making  some 
profit  on  the  operation  of  these  collieries  and  the  transporting  of  the  coal.  Y{»a 
see  they  pnrohased  these  collieries,  and  now  they  own  the  coal  instead  of  bnying  it. 

Q.  On,  I  understood  yon  to  state  that  they  bought  out  the  men  who  were  going 
to  build  this  railroad. — A.  No,  no;  they  bought  out  the  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplbt.)  Was  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  one  of  those  pur- 
chased at  that  time  in  order  to  prevent  the  construction  of  those  lines?— A.  The 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  purchased  recently,  and  the  assumption  among 
the  public  is  that  it  was  purchased  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  new  line  to 
Kingston. 

Q.  Was  any  other  action  taken,  for  instance,  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  road  to  that  same  end?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  not  a  large  number  of  individual  operators  bought  out  by  that  com- 
pany?—A.  By  the  Pennsylvania  Compwiy? 

Q.  By  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western. — A.  Yes;  they  bought  several  col- 
lieries, but  they  were  entirely  separate. 

Q.  They  bought  them  out  to  eliminate  the  individual  operator  who  was  seeking 
an  outlet?— A.  As  1  understand  it,  the  collieries  purchased  by  the  Ontario  ana 
Western  were  collieries  which  would  have  been  shippers  over  the  new  road  had  it 
been  built.  - 

S.  In  other  words,  the  parties,  already  interested  in  this  territory  were  exceed- 
_  y  desirous  that  no  new  indei)endent  lines  to  tide  water  should  be  con- 
structed?—A.  Yes;  naturally  so. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  prevent  that  effect  the  individual  onerators  in  that  territory 
were  bought  out,  and  among  those  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  statement  concerning  the  price  paid  for 
the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  a  fair  price  or  an  excessive  one  under  the  circumstances? — 
A.  It  is  considered  by  the  coal  men  who  are  familiar  with  that  property  that  it 
was  a  very  fair  price,  a  reasonable  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  was  the  sum  paid?— A.  It  was  about  32,000,000,  or 
somewhere  near  that. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Biplby.)  There  was,  however,  a  quotation  for  the  stock  at  a  rate 
which  would  bring  the  total  very  much  higher  than  that  for  a  long  time,  was  there 
not? — A.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  that  stocK  quoted  on  the  market  for  a  good  many 
years.    I  did  not  know  there  was  any  of  it  for  sale. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  npon  the  general  tiarmony  of  interests  throughout 
the  coal  re^on  bv  the  elimination  of  these  individoal  operators,  including  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company?  Would  it  tend  to  strengthen  the  community  of 
interest  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  field?— A.  I  should  say  that  it  would. 

Q.  In  other  words,  has  not  the  independent  operation  in  that  northern  section 
of  the  Wyoming  field  been  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to  the  other  roads  in 
maintaining  a  fixed  price  for  the  product? — A.  That  is  the  general  impression. 

Q.  So  that  that  oostacle  being  removed  it  would  be  easier  for  the  remaining 
roads  to  come  together  and  operate  harmoniously? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  which  alleges  certain  facts.  One  is  that  the  Morgan  roads,  so-called, 
absolutely  control  63.17  per  cent  of  the  output  of  anthracite  coal;  that  the  non- 
Morgan  roads  control  36.83  per  cent,  and  tnat  the  reason  for  the  community  of 
interest  agreement  is  that  these  Morgan  and  non -Morgan  interests  have  all  been 
brought  substantially  under  one  control,  and  that  they  represent  96  per  cent  of 
their  entire  output  of  anthracite  coal.  That  being  the  cape,  what  is  the  oppor- 
tnnity  for  an  independent  operator  to  operate  against  96  per  cent  of  the  prpauc- 
tion  of  coal?— A.  That  being  the  case  we  are  the  ones  that  are  up  against  that 
proposition. 

Q.  Is  not  your  company  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Company? — 
A.  Yee;  that  is  our  road. 

Q.  That  is  a  Morgan  road.— A.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q,  Well,  that  would  only  eliminate  3 j  per  cent  more.  That  would  make  it  93 
per  cent. — A.  Then  there  are  the  Ontario  and  Western,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroads. 

Q.  The  Ontario  and  Western  is  non-Morgan,  but  has  recently  been  brought  into 
the  commimity  of  interest  by  virtue  of  the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest. — 
A.  That  is  a  newspaper  report.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  own  your  transportation?— A.  For  only  part  of  our  coal. 

Q.  If  the  time  comes  when  you  find  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  for  shipment  to 
tide  water  then  you  will  be  apt  to  feel  this  competition,  will  you  not?— A.  I  do  not 
know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  you  built  this  road,  40  miles 
long,  known  as  the  Delaware.  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill,  that  you  might 
obtain  such  transportation  irreepective  of  any  action? — A.  The  only  person  who 
could  have  answered  that  question  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Coxe.  Mr.  Coze  stated,  in  some 
testimony  at  Harrisburg,  that  he  built  the  road  to  connect  his  collieries,  some  of 
which  were  on  one  road  and  some  on  another,  so  that  he  could  send  his  tonnage 
wherever  he  desired. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Has  not  the  operation  of  that  railroad,  under  the  con- 
trol or  the  Coxe  Brothers,  been  the  means  of  obtaining  the  favorable  terms  upon 
which  they  operate  their  collieries  at  the  present  time?— A.  They  have  no  more 
favorable  terms  than  any  other  roads,  unless  a  trackage  agreement  to  tide  water 
can  be  so  considered,  and  1  do  not  know  whethei  I  consider  that  more  favorable 
than  the  65  per  cent  arrangement  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  willing  to  submit  that  agreement?— A.  As  it  is 
an  agreement  that  affects  only  two  interests,  and  not  the  public  interest,  I  prefer 
not  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  This  community  of  interest  in  the  coal  region  is  also 
the  community  of  interest  in  transportation,  is  it  not,  in  that  region?— A.  The 
transporting  companies  control  the  coal  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  past  the  Reading  Railroad  has 
been  the  most  uncertain  factor  in  the  situation  as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
regular  output  is  concerned?  Has  that  road  not  in  general  broken  the  customary 
allotment  of  shipments  by  increasing  their  output  beyond  that  figure? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  true  of  5  or  6  years  ago? — A.  I  can  not  state  without  going 
over  their  shipments. 

Q.  "ion  have  no  recollection  to  that  effect? — A.  No.  Everybody  complains  about 
everybody  else  in  the  coal  business  the  same  as  in  any  other  business.  They  will 
damn  the  Reading  one  month  and  some  other  company  the  next,  and  so  on.  That 
has  been  the  way. 

^.  The  incentive,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Reading  to  increase  the  output 
owmg  to  improvements  of  that  company  is  perfectly  clear,  is  it  not?— A.  The  more 
any  company  can  increase  its  output  and  sell  its  coal  the  cheaper  it  can  operate  its 
mines  as  a  rule. 

Q.  But  in  case  of  that  company  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  coal  land  lying 
idle  which  is  eating  itself  up  with  interest  charged,  is  there  not? — A.  Doubtless 
that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  your  records  of  shipment  show  the  prices  of  coal  at 
tide  water  for,  say,  covering  a  period  of  10  years? — A.  Yes;  I  have  the  record. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  a  statement  showing  that  range  of  prices?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  show  whether  there  has  been  any  marked  variation,  and  whether 
that  variation  has  been  affected  by  dull  times  and  good  times,  and  perhaps  by  these 
combinations  that  have  taken  place  within  that  10  years,  and  I  take  it  that  the 
operations  of  your  company  are  of  sufficient  volume  to  make  testimony  on  that 
point  desirable. 

Mr.  Steams  thereux>on  submitted  the  following  tables  of  prices: 

[Ck)xe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Incorporated.— Average  f.o.b.  tide  prices  received  durini;  years  shown  for 
coal  mined  by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Ckx,  the  Cross  Creek  Coal  Company,  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Oa, 
Incorporated.] 

PREPARED  SIZES  OP  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


Month. 

Perth  Amboy. 

All  tide  points. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

$8,653 
8.624 
3.649 
3.638 
3.655 
3.743 
3.807 
3.881 
3.937 
8.859 
3.772 
3.589 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

January....... . 

$3,744 
8.566 
3.616 
3.465 
3.577 
3.551 
8.707 
3.654 
3.896 
4.103 
4.14 
4.243 

$3,360 
8.349 
3.317 
3.416 
3.442 
3.466 
3.517 
8.477 
3.504 
8.60 
8.609 
3.72 

$3.56 
3.564 
3.619 
3.651 
3.735 
3.r37 
3.554 
3.489 
3.555 
3.579 
8.523 
3.42 

$3,164 
8.197 
3.152 
3.311 
3.473 
3.567 
3.689 
3.892 
3.974 
3.921 
8.866 
8.787 

$3,382 
8.261 
3.203 
3.183 
3.207 
3.196 
8.196 
3.183 
3.162 
3.216 
3.34 
3.333 

$3,941 
8.819 
3.805 
3.542 
3.579 
3.611 
3.61 
3.448 
3.876 
8.878 
8.387 
8.329 

$4,327 
4.227 
3.97 
a  676 
3.774 
3.87 
3.962 
4.a54 

4.or3 

4.165 
4.068 
4.047 

$3,501 
8.402 
3.504 
8.561 
3.674 
3.803 
3.945 
4.078 
4.259 
4.263 
4.215 
4.223 

$3,804 

February 

3.i2» 

March 

3.661 

April 

3.671 

May    

3.728 

Jtine 

3.817 

July 

3.843 

August 

8.829 

September 

October  

November 

December 

3.874 
3.937 
8.S6 
8.8&4 

Average 

3.761 

3.49 

3.589 

3.716 

3.516 

3.287 

3.535 

3.967 

8.81 

8.799 
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ANTHRACITE  PEA  COAL. 


Month. 


Averasre... 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AufiTUst 

September 
October  . . . 
November 
December. 


Perth  Amboy. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 
$1. 88.-1 

1805. 
$2,533 

$2,202 

$2,206 

$2,151 

$1,953 

2.306 

2.236 

2.309 

2.147 

1.91 

2.511 

2.275 

2.289 

2.369 

2.165 

1.955 

2.49 

2.248 

2.241 

2.271 

2.232 

2.154 

2.363 

2.279 

2.137 

2.314 

2.143 

2.27 

2.232 

2.327 

2.234 

2  ^y? 

2.085 

1.96 

2.16 

2.337 

2.255 

2.209 

2.088 

l.a51 

2.204 

2.202 

2.24 

2.152 

2.056 

2.242 

2.159 

2.331 

2,303 

2.13 

2.031 

2.09!> 

2.299 

2.241 

2.177 

2.118 

2.014 

2. 122 

2.355 

2.409 

2.237 

2.084 

2.059 

2.195 

2.26;^ 

2.604 

2.092 

2.17 

2.042 

1.93 

2.11- 

2.324 

2.217 

2.198 

2.079 

2.019 

2.289 

All  tide  points. 


1894. 


2. 

2. 

•> 

*.. 


$2.55 
"^  675 
829 
769 
685 
(502 
2.;J65 
2.45 
2.422 

2.319 
2.453 


1893. 


$2,472 
2.614 

2.  .571 
2.558 
2. 375 
2.507 
2.  .545 
2.433 
2.526 
2.312 
2.408 


2.513      2.409 


1892. 


$2,177 
2.313 
2.295 
2.:« 
2.255 
2.271 
2.241 
2.189 
2.195 
2.223 
2.289 
2.84« 


2.274 


1891. 


2.487 

2.526 

2.67 

2.582 

2.  3 

2.353 

2.382 

2.387 

2.322 

2.274 


2.43 


ANTHRACITE  BUCKWHEAT  COAL. 


January 

February  ..., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October  

November  ^ . . 
December 

Averaire 


$1.81 

$1,782 

$L775 

$1.76 

$1,637 

$1. 878 

1.90 

1.935 

1.78 

1.718 

1.512 

1.827 

1.974 

1.752 

1.74 

1.747 

L521 

1.892 

1.941 

1.724 

1.723 

1.723 

1.67 

1.836 

1.963 

1.657 

1.80 

1.637 

L688 

1.774 

1.862 

1.684 

1.818 

1.666 

1.729 

1  769 

1.811 

1.73:^ 

1.761 

1.666 

1.706 

1.775 

1.835 

1.723 

1.757 

1.696 

1.732 

1.757 

1.865 

L715 

1.72 

1.674 

1.472 

1.84(1 

•L923 

1.777 

1.737 

1.657 

1.541 

1.874 

1.876 

1.733 

1.603 

1.626 

1.534 

1.821 

2.016 

1.832 
1.739 

1.748 

1.67 
1.684 

1.784 

1.857 

1.905 

1.763 

1.599 

1.824 

SI.  978 

2.:»4 

2.118 

2.(J81 

2.073 

1.97 

1.979 

1.881 

1.877 

1.958 

1.90 

1.872 


1.988 


§1.650 

$1,654 

1.712 

1.C68 

1.789 

1.665 

1.709 

1.682 

1.667 

1.713 

1.721 

1.733 

1.74 

1.642 

1.777 

1.675 

1.762 

1.675 

1.92 

1.6a5 

1.965 

1.648 

1.928 

1.682 

1.769 

1.672 

$1,768 


.892 
1.704 
1.&58 
1.912 
1.66 
1.625 
1.66 
l.<i28 
1.659 
1.697 
1.051 


1.706 


ANTHRACITE  RICE  COAL. 


January 

February 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

Auflrust 

September  — 

October  

November 

December 

Average. 


$1,491 

$1,467 

$1,423 

1.494 

1.431 

1.46 

1.564 

1.429 

1.429 

1.514 

1.403 

1.536 

1.666 

1.438 

1.664 

L463 

1.41 

L411 

1.460 

1.385 

1.452 

L451 

1.358 

1.41 

1.455 

1.382 

1.42 

1.577 

1.375 

1.43 

1.467 

1.39 

1.447 

L44 

1.307 

1.404 

1.49 

1.402 

1.466 

$1,524 
1.5:37 
1.533 
1.518 
1.451 
1.431 
1.449 
1.43 
1.399 
1.408 
1.394 
1.42 


1.445 


$1,341 

$1.51 

1.23 

1.469 

1.355 

1.48 

1.304 

1.382 

1.465 

1.387 

1.362 

1.369 

1.315 

1.349 

1.349 

1.353 

1.422 

l.:i99 

1.402 

1.:m 

1.412 

1.373 

1.431 

1.35 

l.:352 

1.397 

$1.4412 
1.5:1 
1.656 
1.392 
1.525 
1.526 
1.38 
1.468 
1.479 
1.497 
1.465 
1.437 


1.481 


$1,151 
1.144 
1.291 
1.286 
1.202 
1.103 
1.286 
1.315 
1.366 
1.345 
1.342 
1.393 


1.265 


$1,389 
1.399 
1.387 
1.40 
1.326 
1.399 
1.386 
1.303 
1.384 

l.:« 

1.3(i7 
1.158 


1.374 


$1,562 
1.841 
1.408 
1.481 
1.494 
1.417 
1.317 
1.266 
1.383 
1.302 
1.305 
1.399 

1.416 


ANTHRACITE  BARLEY  COAL. 


January . .  -  -  r 

$1.30 

'i.35' 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.36 

$1.30 
1.403 

'i.'.ii 

1.578 

1.50 

1.476 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.339 

$1,294 
l.:J39 
1.329 
1.317 
1.32 
1.318 
1.30 
1.301 
1.282 
1.25 
1.041 
.809 

$i.:«9 

"i.'319 

i.'s© 
1.3:» 

1.339 

i.;b9 
l.:tt2 
l.3:» 

1.339 
1.34 

$1,479 

February 

$1,408 
1.50 
1.35 

1.422 

March              

l.:U7 

April 

$1.55 

1.386 

May 

1.:J5 

June 

1.40 
L55 

1.8.32 

July 

1.857 

AufTUSt  - 

September 

i.35 
1.35 

1.2:37 

October 

1 

November 

* 

Decern  ber . 

Average 

1.55 

1.403 

1.335 

1.424 

1.277 

1.476 
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AKTHBACITE  PEA  AND  DUST  (SCREENINGS  MADE  AT  TIDE  SHIPPING  POINTS). 


Month. 

Perth  Amboy. 

All  tide  points. 

1900. 

1899. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1805. 

1804. 

1898. 

1B02. 

1891. 

jAfinAry ........... 

$1.50 
1.604 

$1,407 
1.484 
1.499 
1.486 
1.496 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.496 
1.60 
1.60 
l.i49 

$1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.6(9! 
1.S09 
1.60 
1.486 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.509 

$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.507 
1.50 
1.50 
1.49 
1.497 
1.40 
1.476 

$1.60 
1.472 
1.504 
1.309 
1.431 
1.35 
1.460 
1.60 
1.496 
1.50 
1.60 
1.406 

$1.50 
1.60 
1.488 
1.486 
1.508 
l.oO 
1.48 
1.50 
1.488 
1.627 
1.529 
1.105 

$1,501 
1.573 
1.50 
1.574 
1.606 
1.653 
1.388 
1.508 
1.53 
1.501 
1.554 
1.538 

$1,605 
1.60 
1.50 
1.548 
1.573 
1.504 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.488 
1.488 

$L60 
1.478 
L429 
1.60 
1.387 
1.465 
1.473 
1.604 
1.658 
1.537 
1.564 
1.513 

$1,607 

Febrasry.. 

1.512 

Mnrch 

1.50 

April 

1.514 

1.549 

1.515 

1.50 

1.50 

1.495 

1.496 

1.50 

1.583 

1.661 

May 

1.661 

Jane -. 

1.606 

July 

1.305 

August 

1.504 

September 

October 

1.33R 
1.582 

November 

December 

1.553 
1.585 

Average 

1.509 

1.604 

1.604 

1.487 

1.455 

1.667 

1.588 

1.585 

1.489 
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January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November  ... 
December  — 

Average 


^^ 

$2,688 

$2.60 

$8,684 

$2,378 

$2,682 

$8,874 

$3.84 

$2,821 

2.568 

2.686 

2.502 

2.760 

2.21 

2.746 

3.006 

8.805 

2.917 

2.741 

2.567 

2.85 

2.8n 

2.348 

2.705 

8.018 

8.067 

2.969 

2.908 

2.398 

2.681 

2.992 

2.4n 

2.641 

8.102 

3.132 

8.023 

&06 

2.840 

2.756 

8.00 

2.S26 

2.648 

2.924 

3.016 

&179 

2.724 

2.865 

2.717 

2.815 

2.551 

2.460 

2.852 

2.9^ 

&07 

2.74 

2.688 

2.567 

2.661 

2.411 

2.432 

2.869 

2.761 

2.97 

2.425 

2.496 

2.664 

2.605 

2.621 

2.411 

2.824 

2.9U 

2.964 

2.65 

2.421 

2.66 

2.52 

2.435 

2.549 

2.777 

2.906 

3.426 

2.492 

2.601 

2.501 

2.573 

2.678 

2.769 

2.737 

3.067 

3.125 

3.151 

2.615 

2.417 

2.667 

2.341 

2.722 

2.671 

2.624 

2.852 

3.271 

2.7C4 

2.566 

2.507 

2.746 

2.781 

2.501 

2.622 

8.128 

2.815 

2.538 

2.636 

2.726 

2.495 

2.6:35 

2.847 

2.991 

&035 

$3.2S8 
8.127 
2.082 
2.988 
3.243 
3.109 
2.796 
2.928 
2.966 
2.951i 
2.9291 
3.051 

3  098 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect,  if  any,  has  this  recent  combination  had 
upon  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  flpreat  cities,  snch  as  Philadelphia  and  New 
York?  Are  there  the  same  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  this 
coal  as  there  was  before,  or  does  this  bombination  expect  to  handle  the  coal  itself 
and  retail  it?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  made  any  change  as  yet,  but  about  plans  I 
know  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Or  whetner  they  are  going  to  distribute  it  from  certain  depots  in  the  cities?— 
A.  I  have  seen  statements  to  that  effect,  but  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Coming  to  the  question  of  labor  and  wages,  how  many 
men  do  you  employ?--A.  About  3,500,  or  a  few  over  of  men  and  boys. 

Q.  Were  your  men  concerned  in  the  strike  last  fall?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  respecting  their  attitude  or  behavior  dur- 
ing that  time?— A.  Our  men  did  not  strike  except  at  one  colliery.  The  strike 
commenced  on  September  17.  1  think  only  54  of  oar  men  went  out  the  first  day 
of  the  strike,  and  they  continued  to  work  until  intimidation  was  commenced,  and 
they  were  threatened,  called  scabs  and  everything  else,  and  every  influence  known 
to  labor  organizations  and  that  class  of  people  was  used  to  intimidate  them  and 
keep  them  awav  from  work.  They  continued  to  work  until  October  11,  when,  as 
a  result  of  riotmg,  they  killed  one  of  our  watchmen,  shot  another  one  in  the  face, 
wounded  severia  others,  and  we  concluded  to  stop,  and  posted  the  foLowing 
notice: 


(( 


NOTICE. 


* 'After  nearly  1  month's  struggle  with  intimidation,  raiding,  etc.,  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  protection  from  the  proper  authorities,  and  with  the  feeling  tiiat  this 
company  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  unable  to  properly  protect  its  employees, 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  all  minmg  operations,  from  this  date,  will  be  sus- 
pended until  farther  notice,  to  avoid  loss  of  life. 

"CoxE  Brothers  &  Co.,  Incorporated. 

"Drifton,  Pa.,  October  11, 1900,'' 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  It  was  not  then  a  strike  of  the  operatives  in  that  case 
so  much  as  concessions  to  prevent  difficultie8?~A.  Yes.    We  had  to  protect  those 
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that  did  go  to  work,  and  we  were  nmninfc  about  half  onr  capacity  when  we 
stopped,  bat  daring  the  early  part  of  the  strike  the  men  came  oat  nearly  ftdl- 
handed. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  of  the  different  classes  of  employees  in  yonr  mines, 
distingaishing  the  miners,  common  laborers,  and  boys?— A.  There  are  probably 
60  or  70  different  classifications.    It  woald  be  imnossible  for  me  to  give  tnem. 

Q.  Can  yon  make  any  specification  at  all?— A.  x7o. 

Q.  Will }  on  make  a  statement  respecting  the  average  wages? — ^A.  For  the  month 
of  Angnst,  before  onr  men  qnit,  the  last  month  we  worked,  the  average  earuings 
in  the  mmes,  including  those  of  the  boys,  were  between  $43  and  $44  net,  alter 
making  all  deduc  ions. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  operatives  are  boys?— A.  I  should  say  in  the  mines 
one-half  are  miners,  possibly,  we  don  t  have  the  small  boys  we  h.;ve  outside  in 
the  breakers,  and  i  think  no  one  under  14  is  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines.  We 
speak  of  the  driver  as  aboy  a:)!  the  doorkeeper  as  a  boy.  About  one  half  are 
miner8,and  the  other  ha  f  are  laborers,  door  boys,  drivers,  runners,  and  timber- 
men,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  average,  then,  is  compounded  by  the  wages  paid  to  a  great  number  of 
bo3rs  for  these  various  kinds  of  work,  and  also  the  common  day  laborers  as  weU  as 
the  mmers? — A.  \es;  it  is  the  total  pay  roll  divided  by  the  total  number  employed. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  rate  per  month  was  typical  throughout  the  year?— A.  No; 
because  in  A'igust  we  worked  more  days  than  in  some  other  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  That  showing  was  better  than  could  have  been  made  in  any  other  month  in 
the  :  ear?— A.  Not  necessarily  better  than  any  other  month. 

or  As  good  as  any  month  in  the  year?— A.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  days  worked  in  every  month  of  the  year: 

[The  Croas  Creek  Company— Ooze  Broe.  A  Co.,  Incorporated  after  March  81, 1900.] 

Hours  worked  in  1900, 

ALL  BREAKERS. 


Month. 


January  

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December  ... 

Total...' 


DriftoD. 

Eckley. 

Stockton. 

Beaver 
Meadow. 

Der. 

Oneida. 

TotaL 

A.    tfl. 

K 

m. 

K 

m. 

K.    m. 

K,     fFI. 

h. 

m. 

K     m. 

246  ao 

226 

00 

145 

30 

247    00 

200    80 

290 

30 

1.416    00 

205    40 

182 

20 

105 

20 

182    55 

181    18 

210 

09 

1,067    48 

210    15 

211 

26 

m 

05 

204    10 

174    19 

120 

06 

1,069    21 

m    20 

206 

86 

72 

20 

182    10 

196    01 

156 

41 

1,015    06 

215  ae 

248 

54 

131 

05 

Idle. 

220    42 

281 

23 

1,047    48 

214    00 

232 

27 

108 

12 

88    05 

202    04 

218 

07 

1.062   56 

222    15 

241 

06 

101 

55 

148    05 

228    43 

225 

22 

1,162    26 

23i    00 

261 

U 

122 

50 

125    28 

236    40 

262 

48 

1,238    06 

212    01 

242 

48 

200 

32 

174    48 

218    82 

210 

60 

1,250    81 

102    00 

117 

30 

82 

00 

100    00 

100    00 

89 

00 

500    80 

2S7    32 

240 

43 

178 

22 

160    00 

206    47 

220 

21 

1,242    46 

235    24 

240 

26 

190 

00 

134    30 

215    22 

200 

57 

1,284    89 

2.543    36 

2,668 

27 

1,563 

20 

1,747    11 

2,433    58 

2,430 

14 

13,880    46 

The  Witness.  This  statement  shows  the  number  of  days  worked  in  each  one  of 
onr  collieries.  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  Beaver  Meadow  Colliery 
was  idle  entirely  through  the  month  of  May  and  a  good  part  of  June,  for  the  reason 
that  we  were  bnOdiug  a  new  breaker,  and  we  had  to  disconnect  the  tracks  to  do 
that  work;  couseqnently  they  worked  much  less  time  during  the  whole  year. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Speaking  of  the  strike,  were  or  were  not  the  men  jnstl- 
fied  in  making  a  demand  for  better  conditions  last  year  when  that  strike  was 
instituted?  Were  or  were  not  their  claims  just? — A.  Some  of  their  claims  were 
just. 

Q.  Were  all  of  them  engaged  in  mining  or  were  only  a  certain  percentage  of  them 
miners?— A.  Only  a  certaia  percentage.  They  made  a  good  many  claims,  but  pos- 
sibly it  would  be  well  to  explain  the  system  on  which  wages  were  fixed  in  the 
Lehigh  region. 

(^.  Yes. — ^A.  In  1875  the  operators  agreed  upon  what  they  called  the  basis  wages. 
That  is,  the  price  of  each  class  of  labor  was  fixed  at  a  certain  price  when  coal  sold 
at  tide  water  at  $5  per  ton.  For  every  10  cents  advance  or  decline  in  that  price 
the  wages  advanced  or  declined  1  per  cent.  The  price  of  powder  and  the  prices  of 
other  supplies  were  fixed  in  order  to  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  per  car.  The 
rates  of  freight  at  the  time  and  the  price  of  co^  at  tide  water  had  gone  down  to 
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BO  low  a  point  that  their  wages,  if  they  had  adhered  stiotly  to  the  basis,  wonld  have 
been  very  low,  and  they  never  did  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  basis;  bat,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  ireight  was  $2.50  a  ton,  in  order  to  put  wages  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  when  this  contract  was  made,  the  price  per  ton  of  coal 
at  tide  water  was  taken,  the  rate  of  freight  paid  at  the  present  time  deducted, 
which  gave  the  price  per  ton  at  the  mines,  and  then  $2.50  was  added  for  the  freight, 
which  was  the  same  rate  as  paid  in  1875,  when  this  contract  was  made.  Upon 
that  the  wages  were  based  for  each  month.  There  had  been,  I  think,  an  advance 
of  6  per  cent  through  the  summer  on  account  of  the  pri  e  of  coal  going  up.  Then 
they  demanded  that  the  basis  be  abolished;  that  their  wages  should  not  be  made 
to  go  up  and  down  with  the  prices  of  coal.  They  also  demanded  an  advauce,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  all.  There  was  a  10  per  cent  advance  granted  then,  and  the 
price  of  powder,  which  had  been  $2.75,  was  reduced  to  $1.50,  and  they  went  to 
work. 

Q.  Would  those  concessions  have  been  granted  had  they  not  struck? — A.  I  think 
they  would.    I  know  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder  would  have  been  granted. 

Q.  Didn't  the  operators  try  to  reduce  the  price  of  powder  and  have  the  wages 
remain  as  a  basis  of  settlement  later?— A.  1  do  not  think  the  offer  was  ever  made. 
There  was  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  reducing  the  price  of  powder. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  gotten  these  conditions  without  the  strike,  or 
not? — A.  They  would  undoubtedly  have  gotten  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

O.  But  not  an  advance  in  wages,  perhaps?— A.  That  might  have  been  a  question, 
but  I  think  there  would  have  been  an  advance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  now  that  the  wage  is  too  high,  or  is  it  not  reasonable? — A.  As 
long  as  we  can  keep  the  price  of  coal  to  cover  that  advance;  but  when  we  can't  we 
are  going  to  lose  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Is  not  the  price  of  coal,  however,  more  in  excess  of  the 
price  of  coal  before  the  strike  than  the  present  wages  are  in  excess  of  past 
wages? — A.  Tes;  but  you  must  remember  the  conditions  which  existed  just  after 
the  strike  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  going  to  be  now  for  the  next  6 
months.  When  the  strike  ended  we  met  a  market  depleted  with  coal.  There  was 
no  coal  in  the  market,  and  winter  came  on:  but  now  tne  market  is  full  of  coal,  and 
we  can't  realize  those  prices,  and  the  prices  are  back  now  to  where  they  were 
before  the  strike. 

Q.  Has  not  there  always  been  a  reduction  of  about  50  cents  a  ton  the  Ist  of 
April?— A.  Usually:  yes. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  this  year  any  abatement  of  the  rule?  In  other  words,  have  you 
done  anything  more  this  April  than  to  go  back  to  the  figure  that  prevailed  for  April 
before  the  strike— than  you  do  each  spring  to  go  back  to  the  fall  prices?— A.  No; 
the  price  is  always  lower  in  the  spring  months,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  desirable 
to  induce  customers  who  can  afford  to  do  so  to  lay  in  their  winter  supply  of  coal 
at  lower  prices,  and  thus  keep  the  mines  at  work;  or,  in  other  words,  keep  our 
collieries  in  operation.  It  is  impossible  to  work  our  collieries  full  time  and  seU 
coal  that  the  pe  )ple  don't  have  any  use  for,  but  simply  have  to  store  away  until 
winter  comes  and  they  can  use  it,  without  making  concessions  in  prices. 

Q.  But,  allowing  for  the  season,  you  are  still  at  as  high  a  level  as  in  previous 
years— as  you  were  immediately  following  the  low  prices. — A.  No;  I  think  the 
price  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Can  not  coal  be  mined  and  shipped  much  more  cheaply 
now  tnan  it  was  10  years  ago?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  not  the  improvements  in  mining  methods,  in  machinery,  and  in  the 
cars  and  handling  of  the  coal,  the  facilities  for  handling  larger  cars,  and  better 
tracks  had  a  tendency  to  make  a  great  cheapening  of  the  price? — A.  That  is  a 
cheapening  of  transportation.  I  am  speaking  of  mining.  The  cost  of  mining  has 
not  decreased,  but  on  the  contrary  has  increased  every  year  and  will  continue  to 
increase.  Our  mines  become  deeper,  more  expensive  to  ventilate,  and  we  have 
more  water  to  pump,  and  the  cost  of  mining  will  continue  to  increase. 

Q.  The  cost  of  transportation  has  been  decreasing,  and  will  likely  still  continue 
to  decrease?— A.  1  will  not  prophesy;  but  it  has  been  decreasing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  Some  coal  mines  would  be  more  valuable  now  than 
they  were  10 -years  ago  if  you  took  into  consideration  that  you  had  to  pay  interest 
and  taxes  on  those  lands  for  10  years.  Is  that  factor  figured  in  the  prire  of  coal 
at  all?— A.  That  w^s  what  I  was  speaking  of  a  short  time  ago— whether  in  endeav- 
oring to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal  depended  on  whether  you  took 
all  those  things  into  account  or  not. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  They  ought  to  be  included,  ought  they  not?— A.  Somebody 
has  to  pay  for  them. 

(j.  aas  not  the  price  of  coal  got  to  pay  the  interest  and  carrying  charge  upon 
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aU  the  money  invested  in  reserve  coal  lands?— A.  It  onght  to,  as  a  business  propo- 
sition, get  the  money  ont  of  it  that  has  been  put  in. 

Q.  Does  it  not,  necessarily,  if  those  comi)anies  are  to  remain  solvent? — ^A.  If 
they  get  their  money  back  they  have  got  to  get  it  that  way;  certainly. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  reason  for  the  financial  difficulty  which  the  Reading  Rail- 
road was  involved  in  some  years  ago? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PhilXiIps.)  Returning  again  to  the  proposition  regarding  the  invest- 
ment, do  you  think  it  is  essential  to  the  good  of  the  community  at  large  that 
persons  should  buy  up  a  very  large  amount  of  coal  or  iron  or  anvtbing  Sse  and 
charge  the  community  interest  against  that  investment?  Would  not  the  com- 
munity be  better  served  if  they  were  held  in  smaller  holdings  and  mined  as  the 
community  needed  the  commodity?  Should  the  community,  in  other  words,  be 
taxed  for  carrying  a  very  large  body  of  anthracite  coal  or  bituminous  coal  by  any 
large  corporation? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  question  has  ever  come  into  the  cost  of 
mining  or  selling  coal  at  all.  I  do*  not  think  any  companies  ever  figtured  on  that. 
Thev  are  too  glad  to  get  out  what  their  actual  cost  in  labor  and  material  is,  with  a 
small  profit  over  it,  and  their  royalty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  nationality  of  the 
oi)eratives  in  the  coal  regions?— A.  Of  the  miners  or  the  employees? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  we  have  20  different  nationalities  working  for  us.  We  have 
1  Jew  and  1  Spaniard  and  1  Frenchman.  The  majority  of  our  employees  who  are 
employed  on  tne  railroad  are  Americans. 

Q.  Are  not  the  employees  of  foreign  extraction  about  three-quarters  of  the  en  tire 
number?— A.  A  good  many  of  those  that  are  rated  Americans,  you  know,  are 
American  born  from  foreign  parents. 

Q.  Then  that  would  make  the  percentage  still  larger? — A.  Well,  they  are  rated 
American;  they  are  American  bom. 

Q.  You  have  given  a  total  of  3,250,  and  of  those  you  classify  as  American  999? — 
A.,  jL  es. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  actually  of  foreign  birth,  and  a 
portion  of  that  999  are  of  foreign  extraction,  but  of  American  birth,  you  say? — A. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  It  was  stated  by  the  press  a  few  months  ago,  on 
what  was  said  to  be  good  authority,  that  some  9  railroads  control  about  all  the 
anthracite  coal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Is  that  true?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  stated  in  the  same  connection  by  the  same  party  that  it  cost  three 
times  as  much  to  transport  the  anthracite  coal  per  mile  as  it  costs  to  transport  the 
bituminous  coal.  Is  that  true?— A.  I  should  think  that  estimate  was  excessive;  that 
would  be  my  opinion.  You  have  doubtless  had  a  good  many  gentlemen  before 
you  who  are  much  more  capable  of  testifying  on  that  point  than  I  am. 

O.  There  is  an  excess,  then,  in  the  transportation  of  anthracite  over  bituminous, 
is  there? — A.  Yes.  » 

O.  On  what  ground  is  that  justified? — A.  I  should  say,  first,  that  bituminous 
coal  does  not  have  to  be  classified  in  all  the  various  sizes,  of  which  I  think  there 
are  8  in  anthracite.  We  have  got  to  classify  that  coal  into  sizes  in  cars,  and  we 
can  not  seud  a  car  of  stove  and  a  car  of  pea,  and  mix  the  cars  all  up.  It  is  clas- 
sified into  sizes,  so  that  when  it  reaches  tide  water  or  destination  it  can  be 
unloaded  directly  into  the  boats  without  rehatidling  cars  oontainmg  other  sizes. 
Bituminous  coal  does  not  have  to  be  classified.  And  then  again,  the  anthracite 
coal  cars  almost  invariably  return  empty.  They  have  a  load  only  one  way; 
whereas  bituminous  cars — a  great  many  of  them — return  loaded;  they  are  used 
for  iron  ore  and  for  various  other  purposes,  in  our  cars,  for  instance,  we  never 
have  a  load  back  except  some  scrap,  or  something  of  that  kind  from  a  wreck; 
nothing  that  amounts  to  anything.  They  are  loaded  one  way  and  empty  the 
other. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  coal  transportation  get  a  fair  and  liberal  rate? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  want  to  find  out  whether  the  proportion  of  foreign 
operatives  in  the  region  generally  would  be  the  same  as  that  stated  by  you  as 
applying  to  your  own  employees,  so  far  as  your  judgment  goes?— A.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  impossible  to  say;  but  I  would  not  think  the  ratio  would  vary 
very  much. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  the  nationality  of  the  employees  in 
the  region?—/  .  1  have  been  connected  with  mining  now  for  16  years,  and  I  have 
been  engaged  as  a  mining  engineer  since  1809. 
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Q.  Have  you  noticed  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  miners  in  that  region? — 
A.  Very  decidedly. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  us  a  little  information  on  that  point  in  a  general  way,  showing 
the  change  from  one  nationality  to  another? — A.  In  old  tunes,  20  years  ago  or 
thereabonts,  all  of  oar  miners  were  Welsh,  Irish,  Germans,  very  few  Americans, 
few  English.  There  were  a  good  many  Cdmish  men,  but  they  were  mostly 
employed  in  rockwork;  and  we  had  no  Hnngarians,  Polanders,  Anstrians,  and 
men  of  those  nationalities  Now  the  yonnger  generations  have  come  along  of  the 
Welsh  and  the  Irish,  and  they  have  not  gone  into  the  mines.  The  parents  have 
been  ambitions  to  give  them  a  little  better  education  than  they  had,  as  every 
parent  is,  regardless  of  nationality;  to  put  them  in  a  little  better  condition;  to  give 
them  a  little  better  chance,  and  the  result  is  that  very  few  of  the  young  Irish  and 
the  yonng  Welsh  and  the  young  Germans  are  found  in  the  mines,  and  these  for- 
eign classes  have  come  in  and  taken  their  place  to  a  very  great  extent;  and  it  is 
not  a  very  desirable  change. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  foreign  element'  has  been  brought  in  by  reason  of 
strikes  among  the  original  miners  and  the  sons  of  the  original  miDers?— A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  there  have  ever  been  any  men  imported  into  the  anthracite  coal  field. 

Q.  We  have  it  in  testimony  that  the  first  firm  to  import  foreign  labor  was  that  of 
Coze  Brothers. — A.  I  have  heard  that  statement.  I  have  looked  it  up,  and  I  find 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  absolutely  none.  There  is  a  little  peculiarity 
about  it  A  Hungarian  comes  to  Drifton,  and  he  goes  to  work,  and  be  does  very 
well,  very  much  better  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  doing  in  the  old  country,  and  he 
immediately  writes  to  his  friends,  and  they  come  straight  to  Drifton.  There  was 
another  colliery  up  on  the  Pennsvlvania  road  above  Shamokin,  Hickory  Rid^, 
and  they  came  there  in  droves.  They  did  not  know  any  other  pace  in  America 
but  Hickory  Ridge.  That  is  the  way  they  come,  in  schools  and  droves.  I  mean 
that  is  the  way  they  started,  because  now  they  have  friends  scattered  everywhere 
all  over  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  regions. 

Q.  It  is  substantially  true  that  the  older  miners  have  been  very  largely  sup- 
planted by  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  miners? — A.  Very  largely  so;  very  largely 
so.  I  think  we  have  a  larger  percentage  of  the  old  miners  than  any  other  col- 
lieries in  that  region,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  given  them  better  conditions. 
We  have  better  houses.  For  years  we  had  a  hospital  where  they  were  attended 
carefully,  free  of  charge,  until  the  State  built  a  hospital  at  Hazelton,  when  ours 
was  abandoned.    They  have  had  exceptionally  good  treatment  in  many  respects. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  these  Poles  and  Hungarians 
show  a  disposition  to  become  American  citizens  and  to  remain  in  this  country? — 
A,  Not  very  largely.  Both  political  parties  look  after  getting  them  naturalized, 
when  it  comes  near  election  time,  a  little  too  close  for  the  public  good;  but  even  if 
they  do  get  naturalized,  when  a  strike  occurs  they  will  go  back.  Last  fall  they 
went  home  in  droves,  saying  they  would  come  back  when  the  strike  was  over. 
They  get  enough  money  to  make  them  independent  over  there. 

Q.  From  the  i)oint  of  view  of  making  them  citizens,  they  are  not  as  desirable  ae 
those  who  come  from  the  British  Isles?— A.  I  think  the  Polanders  make  good  citi- 
zens. Some  of  the  yonng  Polanders  are  very  bright  fellows,  and  some  of  the  other 
nationalities  will  doubtless  make  good  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  mention  Polanders;  are  they  not  Polish  Jews? — A. 
No;  I  mean  regular  Polanders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  some  additional  statement  that  you  would  like 
to  make? — A.  About  the  only  statement  I  wish  to  add  in  reference  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  trade  is.  that  the  production  is  a. good  deal  in  excess  of  the  market.  That 
is  a  condition  that  has  existed  for  a  good  many  years  past.  We  have  a  capacity  of 
say  60,000,000  tons,  and  a  market  for  45,000,000  tons  now.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  maintaining  uniform  market  conditions. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  16^  1901. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  8.  HAERIS, 

Former  president  Reading  Company, 

m 

The  commission  met  at  2.50  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  former  president  Reading  Company,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  occupation?—- 
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A.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  Redding  Terminal,  Philadelphia.    As  to  my  occnpation,  I  am 
at  present  not  in  business. 

How  long  were  you  president  of  the  Reading  CJompany?— A.  Nearly  8  years. 
And  what  was  the  nature  of  yonr  occupation  and  your  profession  before 
that  time? — A.  I  am  an  engineer. 

O.  And  yonr  official  position  recently? — ^A.  I  was  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  for' 11  years.  I  was  also  receiver  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  daring  that  time  and  afterwards  vice-president  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  the  relation  at  present  existing  between  the  Reading  Com- 
pany and  the  varions  operating  companies  through  which  it  acts.— A.  The  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  owns  a  large  body  of  anthracite 
lands;  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  owns,  leases,  and  controls 
a  large  mileage  of  railroad;  the  Heading  Company  owns  the  stock  of  these  roads — 
the  stock  of  the  railroad  company,  and  the  stock  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  company. 

Q.  The  Reading  Company,  then,  is  a  finance  corporation  primarily? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  that  you  could  accurately  call  it  that. 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  will  ask  the  question  in  another  way.  Is  the  volume  of 
bonds  and  stocks  issued  by  the  Readmg  Company  equal  in  amount  to  the  aggre- 
gate bonds  and  stocks  of  the  other  two  companies  you  have  mentioned? — A.  No. 
The  chief  obligation  of  the  Reading  Company  is  the  general  mortgage.  That  is 
secured  by  the  properties  it  holds  in  them  other  companies.  These  other  com- 
panies have  a  large  volume  of  obligations  of  their  own, 

Q.  Independent  of  the  Reading  Company? — A.  Yes.  You  see  the  Philadelphia 
and  Readmg  Railway  Companv  is  the  successor  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reaaing 
Railroad  Company,  which  had  a  large  volume  of  securities  of  various  grades. 
The  Coal  and  Iron  company  was  also  a  corporation  that  existed  long  before  t^e 
reorganization  of  1896  and  had  its  own  obligations.  The  Reading  Company  in  its 
present  form  has  only  existed  since  1896,  and  the  general  mortgage,  which  is  the 
chief  security  issued  by  the  Reading  Conipany,  took  up  the  old  general  mortgage, 
which  was  based  on  the  property  of  the  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  Coal  and 
Iron  company.  That  is  its  chief  obligation,  and  there  was,  as  I  say,  a  large  vol- 
ume of  obligations  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  The  Atlantic  City  Railroad,  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  others  of  them,  the  East  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  for  instance,  have  their  own  obligations. 

Q.  Is  the  aggregate  volume  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Reading  Company  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  companies  of  which  it  is 
compose?— A.  No. 

Is  it  larger  or  smaller? — A.  I  suppose  the  stock  and  bonds  are  each  larger. 
Can  you  give  a  rough  indication  of  the  amount? — A.  No;  because  I  have 
Lly  no  idea  what  the  volume  of  the  bonds  of  the  subsidiary  companies  is. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  relation  between  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany constituted  in  1896  and  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  railroad  company 
which  it  superseded,  in  round  numbers? — A.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you  at  all. 

Q.  That  will  appear  from  the  annual  reports? — A.  Yes;  it  will  appear  from  the 
annual  reports.    I  could  not  even  make  an  approximate  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  much  greater  was  the  second  general  mortgage 
of  the  Reading  Company  than  the  first  general  mortgage  that  was  taken  out? — A^ 
I  do  not  really  know;  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  remember  how  great  the  gen- 
eral mortgage  before  was.  There  are  many  questions  which  the  commission  may 
ask  me  as  to  figures  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer,  because  I  am  careful 
about  what  I  say  about  such  matters,  and  do  not  attempt  to  hold  them  in  my 
memory,  always  having  them  to  refer  to  when  in  my  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Are  the  stocks  and  the  bonds  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company  still  in  existence?— A.  No. 

Q,  What  is  the  approximate  value  of  the  stock  and  the  bonds  of  the  Reading 
Company?— A.  The  Reading  (Company  has  $28,000,000  of  first  preferred  stock, 
$42,000,000  of  second  preferred  stock,  and  $70,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Q.  Are  there  not  in  addition  a  certoin  amount  of  general  mortgage  bonds?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  figures?— A.  That  figure  is  changing;  there  is  at  present 
somewhere  about  S(i3,000,000.  Under  the  plan  of  reorganization,  additional  gen- 
eral mortgage  bonds  can  be  issued  until  $20,000,000  are  issued,  to  come  out  at  the 
maximum  amount  of  $1,500,000  a  year.  My  impression  is  that  when  the  maxi- 
mum amount  is  issued  there  will  be  $185,000,000,  but  this  includes  a  number  of 
bonds  OS  prior  liens  which  have  not  matured. 

Q.  Adding  up  the  totals  which  you  have  stated,  I  find  the  figure  to  be  approxi- 
mately $250,000,000  of  stock  and  bonds?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  wonld  that  compare  with  the  volume  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  com- 
panies superseded  by  the  f^eadin^  Company? — A.  I  do  not  really  know  what  the 
stock  and  bonds  of  those  companies  amonnted  to. 

Q.  It  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  fignre,  was  it  not? — A.  I  should  sup- 
pose so,  yes;  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was. 

Q.  In  excess  by  an  amount  perhaps  as  large  as  $50,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  The  matter  is  all  aooeasible  in  the  com- 
pany's reports.  The  bonds  I  should  say  were  about  $30,000,000  in  excess,  but  as  to 
the  stock  I  do  not  know.  I  came  into  the  Reading  originally  as  one  of  the  receiv- 
ers, and  it  was  placed  in  the  receiver's  hands  before  I  became  president,  so  that 
many  of  those  details  of  the  old  company  did  not  impress  themselves  on  my  mind 
particularly,  as  I  did  not  make  the  plan  of  the  reorganization. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reorganization  of  1890? — A.  It  was 
the  setting  of  the  Reading  companies  on  their  feet  again  after  bankruptcy. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  bankruptcy?— A.  They  did  not  have  money  enough 
to  pay  their  debts. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  a  little  more  in  detail? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  actually 
what  the  trouble  was.  They  did  not  have  money  enough  to  pav  their  interest. 
They  went  into  bankruptcy.  They  were  placed  in  the  receiver  s  hands  on  a  suit 
of  one  of  their  creditors. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  after  the  reorganization  which  followed  the 
volume  of  the  indebtedness,  stock,  and  bonds  was  increased? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  require  an  explanation?— A.  The  explanation  is  a  very 
simple  one.  You  can  not  put  a  comi>any  into  bankruptcy  because  it  does  not  pay 
dividends  on  the  stock,  but  you  may  if  it  does  not  pa^  interest  on  its  bonds. 

Q.  The  change,  then,  which  principally  took  place  m  1896,  was  a  change  in  the 
volume  of  the  company's  charges? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  will  you  state  the  object  of  that,  or  what  the  relation  of  the  decrease  of 
the  volume  of  the  company's  charges  was,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
stock.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  before  the  commission  is  this— what 
the  effect  of  the  reorganization  of  1896  was  upon  the  volume  of  securities,  and 
what  the  capitalization  upon  it  was,  the  earnings  that  are  now  made  and  were 
made? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  except  vaguely.  You  see  you  are  ask- 
ing me  to  testify  in  regard  to  a  great  many  questions  upon  which  my  testimony 
would  not  be  worth  anything  at  all  unless  it  was  accurate.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
effect  in  connection  with  that  reorganization  was  to  lessen  the  fixed  charges,  and 
it  did  start  after  the  reorganization  at  less  fixed  charges  than  it  had  before,  but 
as  to  how  much  less  I  would  be  simply  guessing.  The  figures  are  not  in  my 
memory  at  all.  I  think  I  should  fairlv  say,  perhaps,  that  my  labors  have  been 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  business  of  tne  company,  and  the  nnances  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  bankers  who  undertook  the  reorganization.    If  I  had  planned  the 


high  as  compared  with  rates  upon  soft  coal  and  other  commodities.  Will  you 
state  what  relation,  if  any,  exists  in  practice  between  capitalization  and  the 
rates  charged?  In  other  words,  does  tne  increase  in  the  volume  of  securities, 
which,  as  you  have  said,  took  place  in  1896,  necessarily  involve  upon  the  public 
higher  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  product?— A.  Directly  there  is  no  con- 
nection. The  rates  are  made  on  the  commodities  by  the  freight  agents,  and  the 
main  thing  that  actuates  them  in  making  rates  is  the  rates  of  their  competitors. 

Q.  Are  there  any  competitors  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  coal-carrying  ro&ds 
at  the  present  time,  or  do  they  in  general  work  in  harmony?— A  They  are  work- 
ing in  substantial  harmony,  but  not  in  exact  harmony.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  its  relation  to  its  competitors  in  the  anthracite  coal 
business  does  not  differ,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the  relation  to  its  competitors  in 
the  merchandise  business. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  other  railroads,  however,  such  as  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western?— A.  I  should  say  yes,  with  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.  The 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  is  one  of  the  more  lately  formed  roads,  and  never 
has  worked  in  particular  harmony  with  the  other  interests. 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  general  proportions  of  the  total 
output  controlled  by  the  different  roads?  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Company  of  the  total  tonnage;  the  share  of  the  output  that 
it  ships? — A.  It  ships  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Q.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  shipments  over  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey?— A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  about  how  much  more?— A.  That,  I  think,  is  about  12  per  cent. 

Q.  Those  two  roads,  however,  are  now  one  and  the  same  for  all  practical  pur- 
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poses,  are  they  not? — A.  The  Reading  Company  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Central  Railroad. 

Q.  The  policy  of  that  road,  then,  may  be  dictated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  would  a  small  proportion  of  the  annual  shipment  be  able  to  disturb  the 
rate  situation? — A.  Yes.  It  would  disturb  it  in  this  way,  doubtless:  A  very  small 
proportion  might  be  ignored,  but  a  considerable  proportion,  if  it  were  sold 
in  Boston,  for  instance,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  other  parties  were  selling, 
would  of  course  aii'ect  the  previous  rate. 

<j.  A  statement  has  been  pat)licly  made  in  the  press  and  also  before  this  com- 
misiaion  that  somewhat  over  90  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  tonnage  shipped 
is  controlled  practica.ly  by*a  combination  of  interests,  either  absolute  ownership 
or  community  of  interest,  and  that  a  small  proportion,  perhaps  from  6  to  7  ^r 
cent,  is  not  so  controlled.  Would  that  6  or  7  per  cent  be  able  to  disturb  the  price 
of  coal  or  the  rates  charged?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  statement  is  accurate. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  certainly,  with  about  12  per  cent,  would  have  to  be 
considered  an  outsider.  I  should  think  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  would,  with 
about  as  much  coal;  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  with  about  4  per  cent;  the 
Coxe  interests,  with  about  4  i>er  cent,  are  not  in  any  way  closely  affiliated  with  the 
others;  Coxe's  is  an  entirely  independent  ownership. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  har- 
monize their  interests  in  this  way?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  would  follow  from 
sucn  a  policy? — ^A.  I  think  your  question  is  a  little  too  large.  Be  a  little  more 
definite. 

'  Q.  Will  there  be  any  economy  in  operation  incident  upon  such  a  consolidation 
or  harmony  of  interest?  Can  coal  be  mined  more  cheaply  and  put  upon  the  market 
more  cheaply  at  a  saving  to  the  consumer,  if  this  consolidation  takes  place  or  this 
harmony  of  interest  is  attained?— A.  I  suppose  so,  yes.  I  suppose,  for  one  thing, 
the  cost  of  marketing  it  might  be  very  much  decreased. 

9*  Would  that  follow  unless  common  agencies  for  distribution  at  terminal 
points  were  constituted?— A.  That  would  be  one  way  of  doing  it.  The  way  in 
which  an  economy  would  be  made  would  be  by  the  elimination  of  a  great  number 
of  middlemen— men  who  are  interested  as  commission  merchants.  It  would  prob- 
ably eliminate  the  commission  merchant  to  a  great  extent,  and  put  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  direct  agents  of  the  several  companies.  That  would  make  a  notice- 
able economy. 

Q.  Would  that  not  make  it  necessary  that  those  agents  should  act  as  a  unit? — 
A.  Not  necessarily.  They  never  have  so  acted.  They  are  just  like  the  freight 
agents  of  the  country.    Their  interest  is  to  act  together,  but  they  don't  do  so. 

Q.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  past,  has  there  not,  from  cut- 
throat competition  of  one  coal  road  with  another? — A.  Yes;  competition  has  gone 
in  many  cases  beyond  the  point  where  it  was  wise  or  to  anybody  s  interest — either 
the  interest  of  the  producer  or  the  consumer,  or  the  carrier — as  it  has  in  the  general 
freight  business  of  the  countr v. 

O.  Are  there  any  factors,  however,  peculiar  to  the  anthracite  coal  industry 
wmch  would  make  such  a  combination  or  consolidation  of  interests  more  desira- 
ble fromthe  point  of  view  of  operation  than  in  the  case  of  general  railroad  busi- 
ness?—A.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment  how  the  anthracite  business 
differs  from  anv  other  interest  in  that  respect. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Philups.)  Was  or  was  not  an  effort  put  forth  lately  to  control  the 
antnracite  output,  both  as  to  mining  and  shipping?-— A.  Control  in  what  way? 
What  do  you  mean  by  control? 

Q.  Such  control  that  there  would  be  no  cut  in  freight  rates.— A.  I  have  to  ask 
these  questions  because  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of  vague  talk  in  the  papers, 
and  we  will  have  to  get  down  to  closer  lines  before  I  can  answer  intelligently.    1 
donot  really  know  exactly  what  you  have  in  your  mind  about  control. 
The  anthracite  coal  field  is  limited  in  extent?— A.  Yes. 
And  there  are  only  certain  railroads  that  run  into  that  field?— A.  Yes. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  cut  in  freight  rates.    Now,  by 
this  harmony  of  interests  have  they  advanced  the  rate?— A.  There  has  not  been  a 
considerable  cut  in  freight  rates  in  any  of  the  recent  years.    Freight  rates  have 
been  very  fairly  maintained. 

Q.  Then  what  relation  do  present  freight  rates  bear  to  the  rates  prior  to  this 
consolidation  of  roads? — ^A.  Freight  rates  on  the  whole  have  gone  down  in  the  last 
6  or  8  years.    They  are  considerably  lower  to-day  than  they  were  6  or  8  years  ago. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  RiPLBT.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  average  rates,  or  are  you  speak- 
ing of  the  rates  of  hard  coal  transported  by  the  Reading  Company?— A.  I  am 
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speaking  of  the  rates  on  h&vd  coal.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  abont,  I  under- 
stand. The  general  rate  on  hard  coal  from  the  mines  to  tide  water  a  few  years 
ago  for  some  years  was  abont  $1.70.    It  is  considerably  lower  now. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  the  specific  figore  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  should  say  prob- 
ably $1.80.    It  varies  very  much. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Why  not  get  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  and  at  tide 
water,  showing  relation  the  freight  has  to  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplet.)  Will  yon  make  a  statement  respecting  those  points, 
the  price  of  coal  on  the  properties  of  the  Reading  Company  at  the  mine  mouth  as 
charged  to  the  railroad  and  at  tide  water  at  the  present  time?— A.  The  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  does  not  sell  its  coal  to  the  railroad  companv.  It  does  not  put  its 
ooal  at  the  mine  to  the  railroad  company  at  any  price.  It  delivers  its  coal  to  the 
railroad  company  for  transportation,  and  sells  the  coal  itself  when  it  gets  to  desti- 
nation. 

Q.  Do  the  other  railroads  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  railroads  which  serve 
them  as  the  individual  operators  do? — A.  In  some  cases,  yes;  and  in  some  cases,  no. 
There  are  still  in  the  Reading  territory  operators  who  mine  their  coal  and  put  it 
aboard  cars  and  sell  it  when  it  gets  to  destmation  themselves.  They  stand  in  rela- 
lation  to  the  raiiroad  company  just  as  the  Coal  and  Iron  Companv  does.  There 
are  other  operators  who  sell  their  coal  to  the  railroad  company  at  the  colliei^. 

Q.  A  greater  proportion  of  them,  however,  sell  at  collieries  to  the  railroads,  do 
'they  not?— A.  A  greater  propo:  tion  in  the  other  regions  do;  yefi.  1  do  not  really 
know  whether  the  volume  of  coal  that  is  transx>orted  by  us  for  private  operators 
is  or  is  not  greater  than  that  of  coal  bought  by  us  at  the  collieries  from  private 
operators. 

O.  The  amount  produced  by  independent  collieries  in  your  territory  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  is  it  not? — A.  Not  exceedingly  small.  I  should  say  perhaps  a  million 
tons. 

Q.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many?— A.  Out  of  a  total  of  8,000,000  or  9.000,000  tons. 

(^.  In  other  words,  practically  one-eighth  of  your  tonnage  shipped  is  produced 
by  independent  collieries?— A.  I  should  say  so;  perhaps  more. 

S.  Do  I  understand  that  you  mean  that  the  company  has  no  interest  in  those 
ieries,  no  agreements,  no  financial  relation? — A.  In  some  cases  absolutely  none. 
In  some  cases  they  have  some.  For  instance,  I  have  in  my  mind  a  colliery  in  the 
Hecksherville  district  which  started  by  leasing  ground  from  private  parties.  When 
they  got  to  the  boundaries  of  ttiat  territory,  they  came  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  asked  for  leave  to  run  into  our  territory.  They  offered  in  r  turn  for  that 
privilege  that  they  won  d  let  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  run  into  their  territory; 
so  things  became  quite  mixed  up  there.  The  limits  of  the  mines  and  the  way  in 
which  tney  are  worked  depend  very  largely  on  the  geol  ng  > cal  conditions.  That  they 
should  mine  certain  coal  on  our  property  and  we  some  on  their  propert}[  was 
found  to  be  economical  for  the  general  interests,  both  thers  and  ours.  That  is  the 
way  they  started  originally.  We  had  absolutely  no  interest  whatever,  and  neither 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  nor  the  railroad  company  had  any  interest  originally 
in  that  coal  except  in  the  transportation  to  the  tide.  *  As  time  has  gone  on  that 
relationship  has  cnanged  some,  and  tbe  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  some  interest 
as  it  gets  a  royalty  on  the  coal  mined  from  its  property. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  p  operties  of  individu  il  operators  in  your  territory,  wnat 
rate  do  you  charge  per  ton  for  transportation  t )  tide  water?— A.  There  are  several 
rates;  one  is  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  tide  and  the  other  rate  to  New  York  tide. 

Q.  Will  yoa  make  a  statement  in  either  or  both  cases? — A.  I  really  can  not  tell 
what  the  figures  are;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Are  these  accessible? — A.  Yes;  they  are  published  whenever  there  is  a 
change  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  Can  you  state  approximated  what  the  amount  is?— A  Well,  I  should  say  to 
New  York  tide  it  is  somewhere  about  $1.80  a  ton;  to  Philadelphia  tide  it  is  prob- 
ably something  less. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  coal  mined  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  i  'oal  and  Iron  Company  that  that  coal  U  transported  by  the  railway 
company  ai  the  property  of  the  coal  company.''— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  in  accounting  the  same  rate  upon  coal  which  is  transported 
for  that  coal  company  as  you  charge  the  individual  operators  — A.  Abso  ntely. 

Q.  There  is  no  discrimination  whatever? — A.  None  whatever  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form:  absolute  y  the  same. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany in  1896?— A.  Yes;  and  before.    That  has  always  been  the  ru  e. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  mnde  at  various  times  and  voiced  in  the  An  hracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association  iiar^et  letter  that  i  iscrimination  against  the  mdividual 
operator  and  in  favor  of  tbe  coal  c<im  anies  is  made.— A.  That  has  not  been  true 
in  regard  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
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Q.  Such  discriminstioii  does  not  exiat  in  yonr  company?— A.  Absolutely  not.  I 
can  not  make  that  assertion  too  strong  or  too  plain  from  the  beginning.  There  is 
another  thing  that  is  sometimes  charged,  that  the  Reading  railroad  companies  are 
absolately  free  trom.  It  is  charged  that  there  has  been  disciimination  in  the  dis- 
Uibntion  of  cars,  that  one  party  would  get  a  larger  proportion  of  cars  than  another 
one.  In  the  Reading  district  the  method  of  apportioning  cars  is  this:  There  is  a 
subordinate  officer  of  the  r^road  company  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every  colliery 
and  ascertain  its  productive  capacity.  He  finds  that  one  colliery  can  produce  50, 
another  40,  and  still  another  80  cars  daily.  He  goes  to  everybody  shipping  coal 
over  the  Reading  lines  and  estimates  the  amount  which  each  one  can  produce. 
The  sum  of  these  makes  an  aggregate  and  whatever  cars  there  are  to  distribute 
are  distributed  on  that  basis.  That  has  been  done  so  accurately  and  so  thoroughly 
in  all  past  years  that  you  can  not  find  anybody,  any  private  operator  or  official  in 
the  Reading  division  that  would  not  tell  you  that  has  always  been  done  equitably. 
So  they  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  know  something  about  the  Reading's 
affairs  for  30  years,  and  know  that  in  many  respects  the  Reading  Company's 
record  is  above  reproach.    It  is  absolutely  fair. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  by  that  to  imply  that  if  the  individual  operator  was  to 
try  to  increase  his  output  the  railroad  company  has  no  objection? — A.  The  plan 
works  in  this  way:  Suppose  a  man's  colliery  rating,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  50  cars 
a  day.  He  goes  to  this  colliery  inspector  and  says,  ''  I  have  done  so  and  so;  my 
capacity  is  about  60  cars  a  day. "  The  man  goes  and  examines  his  collieries,  and  if 
he  finds  it  is  so  he  is  put  down  at  60  cars  a  day. 

<^.  And  if  that  operator  desired  to  increase  his  plant  and  to  double  his  output 
he  IS  perfectly  free  to  do  so?— A.  Absolutely.  Nobody  has  ever  had  anything  to 
say  to  him  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  Reading  Company  free  at  the  present  time  in  a  similar  way  to  increase 
the  output  as  it  pleases  irrespective  of  the  action  of  other  roads? — ^A.  Yes.  Let 
me  amplify  that  statement  a  little.  No  company  ever  criticises  another  as  to  what  it 
does  alK>ut  its  collieries.  It  can  have'f e wer  or  more  collieries  as  it  pleases.  Nobody 
says  anything  to  me  if  I  choose  to  double  the  output  of  the  colliery.  That  is 
nobody  s  business. 

Q.  1  find  in  Bradstreet's  of  1895  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  has  been  encountered  by  the  constant  desire  of 
the  Re  .ding  Comt>any  to  increase  its  allotment.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  such  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  company? — A.  If  it  has  such  a  desire  it  has  not  shown  any  indica- 
tion of  It.  This  should  fairly  be  said:  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Reading  Com- 
pany is  the  only  one  of  the  large  companies  that  is  entirely  controlled  about 
Philadelphia  or  has  been  in  the  past.  It  has  no  special  representation  in  New 
York,  and  on  the  principle  that  the  absent  is  in  the  wrong,  a  great  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  co.il  trade  have  been  charged  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  iron  Company.  Now,  the  Philade  phia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
has  taken  no  measures  that  I  know  of  to  justity  any  such  criticism  as  that  at  all; 
that  is  another  id  e  story. 

Q.  It,  however,  has  resources  undeveloped  greater  than  those  of  any  other  com- 
pany?— ^A.  It  has  greater  resources  than  any  other  company;  yes.  but  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  it  alone  has  undeveloped  resources.  There  are  a  number  of 
the  other  companies  that  have  undeveloped  resources. 

Q.  It  has,  however,  a  proportionately  larger  undeveloped  amount?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Would  or  would  it  not,  then,  be  a  strong  temptation  to  that  comp. my,  espe- 
cially would  It  not  have  been  in  the  past  when  it  has  been  in  financial  straits,  to 
increase  its  output,  to  take  a  reduction  of  prices,  perhaps,  in  order  to  gain  a  mar- 
ket?—A.  If  there  has  been  such  a  temptation  it  has  be  n  virtuous  enough  to  resist 
it.  The  output  of  the  Reading  Company  to-day  is  not  proportionately  larger  than 
it  was  2v)  years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  at  the  present  time? — A.  About  20  i>er  cent. 

Q.  Was  it  not  larger  10  years  ago  than  to-day?— A,  No;  not  larger  10  years 
ago.  It  was  larger  many  years  ago,  but  10  years  ago  it  was  about  the  same.  It 
has  not  varied  very  much  in  10  or  15  years.  The  proportion  was  larger  many 
years  ago  beca  ise  the  Reading  territory  was  developed  earlier  than  the  others. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  had  ha.f  of  all  the  output,  and  while  it  has  gone  on 
growimc  >t  has  not  grown  as  fast  as  the  others.  You  see  there  are  several  reasons 
for  that.  One  ot  them  was  that  the  Reading  in  the  old  days  prac^tically  only  had 
access  to  th^  markets  of  the  East,  whereas  th^  other  companies  had  access  to  the 
mar  ets  oi  New  ¥^ork  State  and  Western  States.  That  is  not  now  true  as  to 
Reading,  but  it  was  so  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  ( liy  Mr.  Kbnnboy.  )  I  want  to  ask  abo  it  what  the  market  takes.  I  under- 
stand it  takes  about  50,000,000  tons  a  year.— A.  It  never  has  taken  quite  50,000,000. 
I  tiiink  the  largest  output  was  46,.~>00.000. 

Q.  I  read  a  statement  that  it  was  49,000,000  last  year.— A.  There  are  several 
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ways  of  making  that  np.  Probably  the  statement  you  saw  inclnded  the  coal  that 
was  burned  at  the  mines.  I  am  cjaite  sure  that  46,500,000  was  the  ontpnt  of  1895, 
and  that  was  for  some  years  the  recerd  year.  It  may  have  been  a  little  more  last 
year;  I  do  not  remember:  but  it  has  never  peached  50,000,000  shipped  from  the 
mines. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  Beading  could  not  if  it  chose  to  work  its  coal  lands  to 
the  full  extent  supply  the  entire  output  now? — ^A.  By  no  means.  The  best  proof 
that  it  could  not  Is  that  we  never  have  shipped,  even  in  October,  when  all  com- 
panies ship  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  much  more  than  a  million  tons  in  a 
month.  A  million  tons  a  month  would  mean  we  could  not  ship  over  10,000,000  in 
a  year;  so  you  see  we  would  not  have  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  output;  that  is 
the  limit  of  our  collieries. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  collieries;  I  am  speakin?  of  reserve  coal  lands. — A. 
There  is  no  telling  what  we  could  do  there.  We  could  ship  more  coal  if  we  could 
go  on  and  develop  the  whole  of  our  region,  but  it  costs  to  develop  a  first-class 
colliery  now  anywhere  from  $300,000  to  $700,000. 

Q.  Don't  you  recognize  that  you  have  a  certain  percentage  of  the  market  and 
that  you  are  not  to  exceed  that  percentage,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the  supply 
that  the  other  roads  may  take  to  the  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  the  policy  of  your  company  in  respect  to  your 
reserve  fields?  Is  it  that  instead  of  present  developments  there  is  an  advantage  in 
holding  as  against  the  ultimate  market  or  a  condition  that  may  insure  better  prices 
for  coal? — A.  I  think  you  might  consider  coal  as  analogous  to  anything  else.  For 
instance,  copper.  You  may  have  a  very  large  tract  of  copper  lands.  You  might 
be  asked  why  you  did  not  make  more  output,  and  you  would  say  that  you  hadf  to 
be  governed  somewhat  by  the  cost  of  developing  and  somewhat  by  the  amount 
you  could  sell.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  add  50  per  cent  to  our  output,  it  would 
take  us,  I  suppose,  8  or  10  years  and  possibly  require  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000 
to  reach  that  point,  and  by  doing  so  we  would  disturb  the  market,  so  that  we 
would  lose  money  on  that  advance.  There  are  a  great  many  conditions,  as  in  all 
lines  of  business:  you  have  to  keep  fitting  your  action  to  the  condition  of  your 
business  in  coal  as  in  other  lines. 

Q.  Is  the  field  for  the  consumption  of  your  products  circumscribed? — A.  Yes; 
circumscribed  by  the  price.  We  send  some  coal  around  the  Qreat  Lakes  and  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  because  lake  transportation  is  very  cheap; 
but  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  whole  output.  The  anthracite  com- 
panies, I  imagine,  do  not  sell  more  than  5  per  cent  of  coal  to  the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
country  and  cities  tributary  to  them,  because  it  is  a  fancy  article  there— a  luxury. 

Q.  It'  the  owners  of  the  mines  transported  10  per  cent  more  in  the  market,  would 
the  price  go  down?— A.  Yes. 

O.  What  is  the  competition  in  respect  to  natural  gas,  electricity,  and  bituminous 
coal?  Are  you  circumscribed  by  them  also?— A.  Yes;  by  natural  gas  largely,  by 
bituminous  still  more  largely;  by  electricity  I  should  say  not  much,  because  elec- 
tricity is  a  product,  you  might  say,  of  the  second  order.  You  have  to  bum  coal 
to  produce  electricity. 

Q.  Your  proposition  as  to  the  analogous  condition  of  the  mines,  a  copper  mine 
and  coal,  is  similar  to  conditions  usually  confronted  iu  the  West,  that  a  man  will 

S reduce,  say,  2,000,000  year  in  and  year  out  for  a  continuous  time,  making  a  divi- 
end  of  10,  12,  14,  or  16  per  cent,  and  the  stockholders  are  satisfied  with  the 
profit.  Would  you  say  that  in  your  output  of  coal  the  Reading  is  satisfied  with 
its  profit,  with  its  division  of  the  output?— A.  Yes;  as  to  the  division  of  the  output, 
that  point  has  been  reached  after  many  years  of  confiict.  We  have  been  fighting 
over  that  question  for  30  years.  It  is  very  curious  that  whether  we  have  been 
working  in  reasonable  harmony  or  absolutely  out  of  harmony,  the  proportion  we 
take  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing.  It  varies  ve*  y  little.  Each  company  has 
certain  natural  advantages.  The  companies  in  one  of  the  regions  have  a  natural 
advantage  over  the  others  with  respect  to  shipments  to  New  York  State.  We,  of 
course,  have  a  natural  advantage  m  Philadelphia.  Nearly  25  years  ago  we  got 
to  a  state  that  almost  bankrupted  everybody.  The  proportion  each  of  us  took  did 
not  differ  materially.  There  was  about  the  same  proportion  mined  by  each. 
Again  we  find  that  certain  people  like  certain  coals.  The  coals  bum  differently, 
and  you  can  not  change  this  preference  any  more  than  you  can  change  the  brand 
of  flour  they  prefer  to  buy.  One  set  of  people  like  one  brand  of  flour;  another 
set  of  people  another.  It  was  true  to  a  singular  extent,  that  whether  we  were 
fighting  or  were  not  fighting,  each  company  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion of  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Did  that  proportion  hold  pretty  constantly  during  the 
war  of  rates  and  prices  which  followed  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McLeod  from  the 
presidency  in  1893?— A.  Yes;  pretty  closely. 
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Q.  So  that  allotment  of  the  different  roads,  so  called,  remained  pretty  nearly 
constant,  whether  the  price  is  high  or  low?— A.  The  amount  of  coal  that  the  sev- 
eral companies  transport  amonnts  to  about  the  same  whether  the  rates  are  higher 
or  lower.  You  will  nnd  that  to  be  true  by  looking  back  over  the  statistics.  I  do 
not  believe  any  company  went  at  any  time  2  per  cent  away  from  the  amount  that 
was  ordinarily  shipped. 

Q.  New  companies  are,  however,  coming  into  the  field  all  the  time,  are  they  not; 
refeiTing,  for  instance,  to  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western'/— A.  Yes;  but  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Wt'stern  has  simply  taken  the  output  of  some  one  else; 
it  has  not  developed  any  new  coal,  to  speak  of.  This  is  what  has  happened.  Pos- 
sibly the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  some  other  railroads,  formerly 
mined  some  coal  which  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Westem  has  now  taken. 
They  have  opened  no  new  fields;  they  simply  bought  collieries  that  had  been 
shipping  on  some  other  road. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  apprehension  that  the  construction  of  an  independent 
line  to  tide  water  within  the  last  year— I  refer  to  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley- 
would  disturb  rates  and  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  amount  it  could  have  shipped  would  have  been  proportionately  Kmall, 
would  it  not? — A.  I  suppose  it  could  possibly  have  secured  7  per  cent,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort— some  three  million  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  your  company  were  to  operate  upon  the  old  lines  of 
competition  to  get  out  as  much  as  you  can,  and  get  as  much  of  the  market  as  you 
can,  the  price  of  coal  would  be  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  would  it  not?— A.  Prob- 
ably; yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Is  not  the  price  somewhat  above  the  average  this  year — 
considerably  above  the  average?— A.  Somewhat  above  the  average  of  prices  for 
the  preceiling  year. 

Q,  What  is  the  price  at  the  present  time  of,  let  us  saj,  any  of  the  standard  pre- 
pared sizes  of  your  coal?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  think  it  is  $4  a  ton  in  New 
York. 

Q.  Is  not  that  about  50  cents  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  last  year? — A.  No;  I  think 
it  is  the  same  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  higher  than  it  was  previous  to  the  strike  last  fall?— A.  I  think  not; 
I  think  it  is  the  same  price  that  it  was  this  time  last  year.  It  is  50  cents  lower 
than  it  was  a  month  ago. 

Q.  Is  that  not,  however,  the  usual  reduction  at  this  season  of  the  vear? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fair  comparison  would  be,  then,  April  of  this  year  with  April  a  year 
ago? — A.  I  think  the  price  is  the  same. 

O.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  that  the  price  is  appreciably 
hi^er.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge?— A.  Absolutely;  yes.  I 
think  the  price  is  the  same  as  it  was  this  time  last  year.  I  think  the  price  is  the 
same  as  it  was  after  the  drop  made  in  the  spring. 

Q.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  this:  Would  an  increase  in  the  price, 
supposing  that  it  took  place  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  a  ton,  correspondingly 
increase  the  net  receipts  of  the  company?  That  is  to  say,  is  it  financially  to  the 
advantage  of  these  companies  acting  in  harmony  to  put  the  prices  up? — A.  I 
should  say  not,  and  I  should  say  that  that  is  very  generally  understood  by  the 
companies.  If  the  anthracite  producers  controlled  the  coal  market  of  tbis  country 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  prices  advanced,  but  it  is 
bituminous  coal  that  controls  the  coal  market  of  the  country,  and  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  by  putting  the  price  up  we  should  limit  the  market.  I  do  not 
tmderstand  there  is  any  disposition  to  put  the  price  above  what  it  was  during 
last  winter. 

Q.  It  has  been  as  high  as  it  is  to-day  a  number  of  times  in  April  in  past  years? — 
A.  Yes;  and  higher. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  would  an  increase  of  price  above  the  present  figure,  how- 
ever, operate  dis»dvantageously  to  the  companies?— A.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  gen- 
eral judgment  of  the  companies,  I  understand.  They  do  not  think  it  would  be 
-wise  to  put  the  prices  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Still  yon  admit  if  there  were  free  competition  and  no 
combine,  prices  would  be  lower?— A.  Prices  would  be  lower,  and  we  would  all  be  in 
bankruptcy  probably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  the  price  made  by  joint  action  of  all  the  railroad  com- 
panies?—A.  No. 

S.  Who  makes  the  price  of  coal  to-day? — A.  It  is  made  by  the  general  supply; 
by  conference  among  the  selling  agents  of  the  coal  companies. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  by  at  least  two  witnesses  in  the  coal  industry  that  a 
oircular  letter  is  sent  around  each  year  by  the  Reading  Company  stating  the  price 
which  it  will  make  for  that  8ea8on,'and  that  that  price  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  other 
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comi)anie8?— A.  The  Reading  Company  does  issue  and  always  has  issued  a  circular 
of  prices  at  which  it  sells  coal.  Whether  that  price  is  acquiesced  in  or  not  by 
others  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  companies  themselves  to  say.  Sometimes  it  is 
and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  acquiesced  in,  that  if  other  companies 
sold  at  10  or  15  cents  below  the  figure  that  you  fix  in  your  circular  prices,  you 
would  still  adhere  to  your  prices?— A.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment.  In  many  cases  we  enjoy  this  difference  because  some  of  oar  coals  sell 
more  readily  and  in  some  places  we  have  an  advantage.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
has  ever  been  a  year  that  we  did  not  for  a  considerable  time  vary  from  the  prices. 
Some  companies'  coal  is  not  as  readily  salable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchha.n.)  Is  that  more  true  at  competing  points? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  ourselves  coals  that  sell  at  75  cents  or  |1  more  than  other  of  our  coals,  as 
you  can  see  on  any  of  our  circulars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  A  president  of  one  of  the  large  coal  roads  testified  that 
as  a  rule  his  company  follows  the  prices  fixed  in  this  circular  of  yours.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  your  understanding,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  before  you 
send  the  circular  out,  that  they  shall  follow  the  prices  you  maker— A.  No.  If  he 
testified  he  did  it  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  We  make  our  price  and  send  out  the 
circular,  but  they  frequently  do  not  follow  the  price. 

Q.  As  a  rule  do  they  not  follow  it? — A.  They  frequently  do,  but  it  is  a  matter 
ennrely  of  their  own  volition.  We  do  not  do  anything  to  make  them  do  so.  We 
&x  a  price  at  which  we  think  we  can  sell  our  coal.  Now.  last  year  there  were 
severflu  cases  where  people  did  not  follow  our  prices.  They  were  not  satisfied  that 
that  was  the  right  price,  and  they  did  not  do  what  we  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplet.)  Has  there  been  any  absorption  of  any  individual  coal 
operator*^  in  the  territory  served  by  your  company  during  the  last  year  or  two? 
Have  purchases  of  collieries  been  made? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  map  upon  the  wall,  showing  bv  colors  the  location  of  the  different  coal 
properties,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Griffiths  from  plans  published  in  the  Bond 
Record.  Does  it  represent  the  situation  at  the  present  time?  In  other  words, 
have  any  considerable  changes  taken  place  since  1895  and  18.»(5  as  to  the  ownership 
of  coal  properties? — A.  Not  in  our  region;  no.  We  have  bought  little  pieces  of 
coal  land,  50  to  100,  200  acres— little  pieces  outlying  here  and  there — but  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  single  large  purchase  of  coal  land  made  in  the  last  8  years 
by  the  Beading  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  McLeod  had  bought  about  all  there  was  in  sight 
up  to  that  time? — A.  Mr.  McLeod  did  not  purchase  any  coal  lands.  They  were 
all  bought  by  Mr.  Gowen. 

Q.  Mr.  Gtowen,  I  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  There  were  quite  a  number  of  purchases  made,  too,  by  Mr. 
McLeod? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  I  think  not.    I  do  not  recall  any  purchases  made  by  Mr. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  bought  out  a  lot  of  c^  lands  in 
anticipation  of  future  needs,  and  therefore  loaded  itself  down  beyond  its  capacity 
to  carry.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  point?— A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that 
was  a  fair  statement.  Those  punhases  were  made  mostly  from  1870  to  1875, 1 
should  say,  by  Mr.  Gk>wen,  and  I  think  Mr  Gowen  did  push  that  policy  too  far. 

Q.  Was  it  the  policy  of  the  road  to  charge  a  certain  portion  of  expense  to  those 
purchases  to  meet  the  cost  of  carriage:-' — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
question. 

Q.  It  is  charged  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  road  is  due  to  the 
cost  of  Investment  in  these  unproductive  lands  bought  in  anticipation  of  future 
needs.    Is  there  any  such  thing  as  that? — A.  No;  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  pays  the  interest? — A.  On  the  coal  and  iron  company? 

(4,  No;  on  the  new  lands? — A.  There  are  no  interest  charges  specifically  based 
on  the  new  lands. 

Q.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Litchman*s  question,  it  is  whether  the  expenditures  for 
interest  and  for  taxes,  etc.,  are  not  a  cnarge  upon  present  earnings,  and  whether 
they  do  not  help  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be?— A.  I 
think  not.    I  am  not  sure  that  I  yet  quite  understand  your  question.    What  the  coal 
and  iron  company  does  is  this:  It  mines  its  coal,  puts  it  on  c^irs.  sells  it  when  it; 
gets  to  its  destination,  pays  the  railroad  company  the  same  rate  that  anybody  else 
pays  for  carrying  it,  and  out  of  its  net  earning^  arising  therefrom  it  pays  its  coa^ 
of  mining  and  its  interest.    There  is  no  mixing  up  of  the  finances  of  the  two 
companies. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  expenditure  made  for  those  coal  lands  still  an  important  fa«>- 
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tor  in  the  total  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  ont?— A.  I  think  I  can  pnt  that  ques- 
tion possibly  a  little  more  plainly.  If  yon  ask  me  if  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  had  not  expended  any  money  for  coal  lands  whether  it  would  have  less 
interest  charges,  I  should  say,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Well,  then«  is  it  not  true  that  an  interest  charge  is  paid 
for  this  land  that  was  bought  in  anticipation  of  future  use?  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  is  a  charge  upon  the  Reading  company  at  the  present  time? — A.  Undoubtedly; 
the  interest  on  the  purchases  is  still  a  charge. 

Q.  And  the  taxes  on  this  land  that  is  held  also  are  a  charge? — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then  if  that  charge  were  eliminated  it  would  enable  the  Reading,  on  the 
same  earning  capacity,  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  dividend  on  the  stock? — A.  And  simi- 
larly if  it  had  not  built  its  railroads,  the  railroads  would  not  have  cost  anything 
and  the  company  would  have  paid  more  on  its  stock.  All  raiiroads  are  built  in 
anticipation  of  use.  and  to  develop  business. 

Q.  IS  that  a  fair  comparison  with  the  purchase  of  the  lands? — A.  I  should  sav 
that  the  purchases  of  the  lands  went  further  ahead  of  present  needs  than  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroads.  Those  are  matters  which,  of  course,  lie  in  individual  judg- 
ment Doubtless  Mr.  Gk>wen  did  what  he  thought  was  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  company.  In  some  respects  he  m:.y  have  bought  more  coal  lands  than  were 
necessary.    I  think,  myself,  tliat  he  dia. 

Q.  Understand  that  these  questions  are  not  asked  in  criticism,  but  they  are  made 
because  we  thoa^ht  you  were  in  a  position  to  give  us  information  ex  cathedra. — A. 
It  can  not  be  denied,  of  course;  it  is  a  perfectly  patent  thing  that  if  fewer  coal  landa 
had  been  bought,  or  if  they  had  been  bought  lor  a  less  price,  there  would  to-day 
be  a  smaller  Interest  charge.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Similar  y  the 
Reading  company  and  every  other  company  that  I  know  of  made  mistakes  in 
building  railroads.  They  built  railroads  in  some  places  which  did  n  ^t  turn  out 
to  be  the  best  places,  and  which  you  would  call  more  expensive  than  they  might 
have  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  charge,  then,  taken  from  the  stockholders  for 
carrying  this  debt? — ^A.  Yes;  unquestionably.  That  is,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  net  earnings  of  the  railroad  company  and  the  coal  and  iron  company,  and  these 
interest  charges  necessarily  come  out  of  that  amount.  There  is  therefore  less  to 
pay  the  stocknolders  than  if  that  sum  did  not  come  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  significance  of  this  circumstance  would  be  less,  per- 
haps, if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  charge  is  made  by  the  coal  companies 
that  do  not  carry  as  large  a  reserve  supply  as  does  this  one  company? — ^A.  There 
is  nothing  in  that,  absolutely  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  significance  is  also  greater  when  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Reading  Railroad  was  caused  by  these  lands? — ^A.  That 
is  unquestionably  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  receivership  caused  by  competition? — ^A.  The 
two  things  came  in.  If  there  had  not  been  so  much  competition  there  would  have 
been  more  earnings  and  they  might  have  been  a  ble  to  carry  these  loads.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  half  a  dozen  merchants  doing  business  in  town,  the  man  who  has 
loaded  himself  up  with  unwise  investments  is  probably  the  one  that  will  first  go 
to  ruin  in  time  of  competition.  That  comes  in  every  business.  The  man  who 
has  no  debts  will  last  longer  if  his  business  is  conducted  wisely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  lands  that  are 
owned  by  the  Reading  company,  and  how  long  the  supply  from  those  lands  will 
laflt?~A.  Tes;  I  have  estimated  it.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  is.  It  has  been 
published  several  times,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  the  figures  are. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Two  hundred  years?— A.  No;  I  should  say  not.  I  do  not 
think  the  lands  would  hold  out.  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  rate  of  production 
there  will  be  very  much  left  of  the  lands  in  a  hundred  years,  and  I  think  the  out- 

Sut  of  anthracite  has  nearly  reached  its  maximum.  (Witness  refers  to  map. )  I 
onbt  whether  it  ever  reaches  ($0,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  the  reason  for  that  opin- 
ion is  that  about  half  the  land  in  all  this  territorv  from  Pittston  east  has  reached 
its  limit  of  production,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  produce  more  coal  in  any 
year  than  it  does  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  any  exploration  being  made  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  coal  deeper  than  the  coal  that  is  being  developed  now?— A.  Tes:  the  mines 
have  been  very  thoroughly  explored  there.  A  good  manv  of  these  properties  are 
now  working  out— you  wiu  see  in  that  rei>ort  of  Mr.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Griffiths  states, 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  companies  there,  that  they  only  have  a  few  years'  coal  left 

Mr.  Ripley.  Nine  years  in  one  case. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  very  great  amount  of  coal  in  this  part  of  the  region 
(indicating  the  western  part). 

Mr.  Litchman.  In  the  western  part  of  the  field. 
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The  Witness.  And  the  reason  of  that  is  because  it  is  deeper  there.  Here  (indi- 
cating the  eastern  part  j  anybody  could  develop  coal  cheaply.  Here  (indicating 
another  point  on  the  map)  in  some  cases  the\'  have  to  go  down  2,000  or  more  feet. 

Mr.  Ripley.  In  speaking  of  the  conditions  will  you  not  kindly  name  the  sec- 
tions by  towns  or  districtsy 

The  Witness.  The  district  which  will  soonest  be  exhausted  is  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Wyoming  coal  field,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Lackawanna  coal  field. 
The  western  end  of  the  Wyoming  coal  field  will  last  much  longer.  The  group  of 
small  basins  known  as  the  Lehigh  region  has  passed  its  maximum  production,  and 
will  not  produce  nearly  as  much  as  the  other  nelds.  I  doubt  whether  the  Mahanoy 
and  Shamokin  region  will  ever  produce  more  than  it  is  producing  now.  There 
are  lands  in  the  western  end  of  the  region  which  are  not  fully  developed,  and 
there  are  lands  in  the  eastern  end  of  it  which  are  very  nearly  exhausted.  Some 
of  our  Reading  coUeries  are  exhausted,  and  some  are  approaching  exhaustion. 
The  Schuylkill  region  is  the  great  reserve  of  coal.  More  than  half  of  the  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  is  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  speak  of  mines  being  exhausted.  Is  that  demon- 
strated by  following  the  veins  down  to  the  bottom  for  the  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Where  it  does  not  exist?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  depth  of  the  anthracite  vein  from  the  top? — A.  That 
differs  very  greatly.  In  some  cases  you  will  enter  the  anthracite  at  the  surface  of 
l^e  ground.  In  some  cases  the  basins  will  not  be  more  than  100  or  200  feet  deep; 
but  about  Pottsville,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  the  bottom  of  the  buin  is  supposed 
to  be  about  5,000  feet  deep.  It  is  sometimes  charged,  I  think,  that  the  Reading 
has  not  developed  this  region  because  it  has  been  holding  it  back.  The  real  reason 
is  that  this  coal  is  deeper  and  it  is  more  costly  to  mine,  and  therefore  it  could  only 
be  developed  at  a  certain  rate  in  comparison  with  the  coals  that  were  farther  to 
the  north — in  the  Wyoming  region,  for  instance.  In  the  Wyoming  region  the  coal  is 
very  much  less  disturbed  in  its  stratification  and  very  much  less  interstreaked 
with  slate.  So  marked  is  the  difference  in  this  respect  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
Schuylkill  region  it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  prepare  the  coal  after  you  get  it  to 
the  breaker  as  it  does  to  get  the  Wyoming  coal  out  and  prepare  it.  In  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  there  is  coal  which  is  called 
Lehigh  coal,  notwithstanding  it  is  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Schuylkill  region. 
That  brings  in  another  matter:  In  that  region  the  coal  is  hard  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end,  and  it  grows  softer  and  softer  as  it  goes  toward  the  western  end.  until 
you  get  the  Lykens  Valley  coal.  At  the  extreme  western  end  we  reach  a  spot 
which  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  And  in  some  of  our  own  collieries 
at  the  eastern  end  it  is  extremely  hard.  But  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company's  mines  I  estimated,  when  I  was  in  charge  of  them,  that  we  had  to  raise 
to  the  surface  about  three  tons  of  coal  and  about  ten  tons  of  water  from  an  average 
depth  of  600  feet,  for  every  ton  of  coal  we  sent  to  market.  I  have  seen  a  whcHe 
train  load  of  mining  cars  come  out  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's 
mine,  and  you  could  stand  and  look  into  the  cars  and  you  would  say  there  was 
nothing  there  but  slate  and  dirty  water.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  seen.  It  is 
because,  for  these  reasons,  coal  is  so  much  more  costly  to  prepare  in  the  Schuylkill 
region,  that  the  development  of  that  region  has  been  retarded  and  the  other  regions 
have  been  gone  into  m  advance  of  it.  These  drawbacks  have  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  some  individuals.  Since  I  have  known  the  Schuylkill  region  there  have 
been  three  sets  of  people,  one  from  New  York  and  one  from  Boston  and  one  from 
Scranton.  that  have  come  into  the  Schuylkill  region  to  buy  up  coal  lands  and  make 
fortunes  there,  their  theory  being  that  the  reason  people  could  not  make  money 
mining  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  because  they  were  too  dumb.  But  they  have 
all  gone  home  without  their  money.  It  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  mining 
coal  down  there  from  what  mining  it  in  the  Lehigh  is.  And  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  that  is  why  the  Reading  company's  task  has  been  harder  than  that  of  some 
other  companies.  The  cheap  mining  in  the  Wyoming  region  and  by  the  Lehigh 
company  has  been  mostly  done,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Reading  company 
can  hold  its  own  better  than  it  could  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  other  words,  the  outlook  is  for  a  slightly  increased 
cost  in  comparison  with  formerly?— A.  Absolutely.  I  should  say  that  cOal  costs, 
perhaps,  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar  more  to  mine  to-day  than  it  did  20  or  80  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Before  we  pass  Irom  the  element  of  cost,  let  me  ask 
how  much  increase  has  there  been  in  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  mining  coal? — A.  The 
cost  of  labor  has  varied  very  much  at  different  times.  Immediately  after  the  civil 
war  the  cost  of  labor  was  very  high.  Twenty  years  ago  the  cost  of  labor  was 
much  lower  than  it  is  now.  I  mean  to  say  the  wages  that  were  paid  varied  very 
greatly.  I  should  say  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
and  that  partly  for  the  reason  that  20  years  ago  only  the  finest  veins  and  the  most 
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easily  operated  were  mined.  Now.  a  mined  vein  in  some  cases  is  not  more  than 
2^  feet  thick.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  cost  of  labor  in  those  thin  veins  than 
there  is  in  the  wide  veins.  For  instance,  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company's  mines  Fometimes  we  would  put  a  shot  into  a  mass  of  coal ,  and  men  would 
load  out  of  that  place  for  a  couple  of  days  without  ever  putting  in  any  more  pow- 
der, for  that  company  has  the  thickest  of  all  coal  deposits.  In  the  thin  veins  joa 
have  to  be  using  powder  all  the  time.  The  cream  of  the  coal,  as  a  general  thmg, 
has  been  mined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  say  these  conditions  that  you  describe  meant  that 
there  would  be  a  gradnal  increase  in  the  price  of  coal .  Other  gentlemen  who  have 
testified  on  this  subject  say  that  in  view  of  the  possible  competition  from  bitumin- 
ous coal  they  think  that  the  price  is  now  about  as  high  as  they  can  afford  to  put 
itV— A.  Yes;  so  do  I,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Then,  there  will  not  be  this  gradual  increase? — A.  We  are  speaking  of  two 
periods  of  time.  One  is  the  immediate  future  and  the  other  is  the  distant  future. 
There  will  necessarily  be  an  increase  in  20  or  30  years  in  the  price  of  anthracite, 
or  it  can  not  be  mined.  Sometime  ago— 30  years  ago,  you  could  open  a  colliery, 
perhaps,  for  $100,000.  To-day  some  collieries  will  cost  $1,000,000  before  they  get 
m  a  position  where  the  coal  can  be  profitably  worked.  Instead  of  going  down  200 
or  300  feet,  you  have  to  go  1,500  feet.  You  have  to  put  in  an  enormous  pumping 
apparatus.  You  immensely  increase  the  cost  of  maintaining  your  mine  because 
of  this  enormous  superincumbent  weight  which,  when  you  take  the  coal  out,  is 
always  tending  to  crush  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  there  not  still  a  large  amount  that  can  be  reached 
very  readily  from  the  surface? — A.  No;  the  surface  mining  has  very  largely  been 
done.  There  is  a  small  proportion  relatively  that  remains.  But  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  coal  that  can  be  readily  reached  from  the  surface  has  been  token. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  an  engineer,  do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  tunnel 
from  a  low  level  to  reach  the  veins  in  mining? — A.  That  has  been  done  in  some 
instances.  For  instance,  there  is  a  considerable  part  in  our  Schuylkill  region 
where  the  coal  is  below  the  level  of  the  seas.  Tunneling  is  possible  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not.  About  Pottsville  the  deepest  part  of  the  basin  is 
4.000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Did  I  make  myself  clear  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's  question?  We  were  speaking  of  two  thin^.  In  the  immediate  future, 
the  price  of  anthracite  is  not  likely  to  increase  materially,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
true— I  am  willing  to  be  a  prophet  to  that  extent — it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
cost  of  coal,  or  the  price  at  which  coal  is  sold,  is  going  to  be  increased  in  the 
distant  future ;  or  the  anthracite  coal  mining  has  ffot  to  stop.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  is  likely  to  work  the  other  way.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  .that  is 
likely  to  cheapen  it.  There  may  be  something  found  or  better  methods  of  mining, 
of  course.  We  are  working  at  that  problem  all  the  time.  It  is  the  same  proposi- 
tion as  in  England.    You  know  they  will  never  have  any  cheap  coal  there  again. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  were  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Railroad  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
recently?— A.  Yes. 

<).  Will  vou  make  any  statement  about  the  terms  of  the  purchase  so  far  as  oper- 
ation and  finances  are  concerned? — A.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  operation  at  ^1. 
It  was  simply  a  purchase  of  the  majority  of  the  stock. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers  that  this  purchase 
may  conduce  to  economy  of  operations,  in  that  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sev  may  carry  a  good  deal  of  the  tonnage  more  directly  to  tide  water  than  it  could 
otnerwise  go  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road.  Is  that  true? — ^A.  The  New 
Jersey  Central  and  the  Reading  do  naturally  constitute  one  system.  All  business 
of  the  Reading  that  comes  from  the  South  or  Southwest  goes  to  New  York  markets 
over  the  New  Jersey  Central  about  30  miles.  We  get  a  good  deal  of  bituminous 
coal  at  Shippensburg.  coming  in  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  fields  lying  down 
in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia.  Now,  that  very  largely  goes  over  the  Read- 
ing road  to  Allentown,  and  from  there  90  miles  over  the  New  Jersey  (^entral  Rail- 
road to  New  York.  The  business  that  comes  from  the  North  west— from  Buffalo,  for 
instance — comes  to  a  considerable  extent  down  over  several  of  the  systems  of  roads 
to  Scranton.  where  the  New  Jersey  Central  road  commences,  and  then  down  to 
Bethlehem  over  the  New  Jersey  Central  road,  and  from  there  to  Philalelphia.  So 
you  will  observe  that  the  two  systems  supplement  each  other.  The  business  is 
gathered  at  Philadelphia,  whether  from  the  ocean  or  otherwise,  and  this  business 
and  the  products  of  the  manufactories  of  Philadelphia  going  to  the  Northwest  go 
over  our  road  to  Bethlehem,  and  then  over  the  New  Jersey  Central  to  Scranton. 
In  many  directions,  indeed,  the  two  roads  are  supplementary.  For  thirty  years 
onr  business  has  gone  over  the  New  Jersey  Central  lines  in  that  way. 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  publicly  that  the  next  step  proi)OBed  in  an  alleged 
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consolidation  of  these  roads  will  be  the  absorption  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. — A.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  is  trne.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  contemplated  at 
all.  Taat  is  simply  a  newspaper  gness.  Of  course,  anything  is  possib.e  in  mat- 
ters of  that  kind,  bnt  it  is  not  at  ail  the  present  intention. 

<j.  Have  there  not  been  purchases,  however,  of  considerable  blocks  of  stock,  for 
instance,  such  as  those  owned  by  the  Packer  estate?— A.  Purchased  by  whom? 

Q.  By  those  interested  in  the  Reading  company. — ^A.  Now,  yon  are  getting  too 
deep  for  me.  What  they  are  doing  in  New  York  in  the  way  of  baying  np  stock  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  The  amalgamation,  however,  of  the  Erie,  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh,  and  the 
Central  of  New  J  ersey  won  1  d  control  more  than  half  of  the  anthracite  tonnage,  woold 
it  not,  and  give  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  field? — A.  No;  not  by  any  means  a  prac- 
tical monopoly.  The  Reading  has  at)oat  20  per  cent,  the  Lehign  Valley  about 
16  per  cent,  the  Central  about  12,  and  the  Erie  about  9, 1  think.  That  would 
be  about  57  per  cent,  roughly  speaking. 

Q.  Have  you  included  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  recently  purchased? — 
A.  Yes.    I  think,  taking  in  all  those,  the  Erie  has  about  9  per  cent.    It  may  be  11. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  this  consolidation  owing  to  the 
indenendent  action  of  the  Pennsylvan  a  Railroad  C  )mpany.''  Has  it  in  the  past 
acted  somewhat  independently  of  the  other  roads?— A.  Yes;  quite  so;  quite  inde- 
pendently. 

Q.  And  so  long  as  that  railroad  remained  outside  would  it  practically  prevent 
a  total  monopoly  of  these  coal-carrying  roads? — A.  Tes;  and  the  De.aware  and 
Hudson  is  quite  as  independent,  as  U  also  the  railroad  belonging  to  the  Coxe 
interests.    The  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western  is  a  so  independent. 

<2.  It  would  not,  however,  be  a  serious  matter  for  one  of  those  railroads  to  pur- 
chaiBe  the  collieries  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  for  that  company  to  be 
absorbed  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  could 
be  done  or  not.  It  is  wholly  a  matter  of  money.  All  things  are  possible,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  movement  in  that  direction. 

Q.  At  what  figure,  do  you  know,  was  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey  made  in  order  to  control  the  majority  of  this  stock  by  the  Reading? — 
A.  It  was  purchased  at  160. 

Q.  Was  that  considerably  above  the  ruling  rate  of  stock  quotation?~A.  Not 
very  much.    It  had  been,  I  think,  150Lor  over. 

Q.  Has  it  been  so  in  recent  years— that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  year? — 
A.  No. 

'  Q.  Has  it  not  run  very  much  lower  than  that  during  the  90'8? — A.  Yes;  it  has 
been  very  much  lower.  The  Central  Railroad,  however,  has  been  paying  divi- 
dends, I  think,  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent  for  some  years  past,  and  it  ran  along  at 
about  the  same  rate,  I  think,  as  the  Delaware  and  Hudson:  possibly  a  little  lower. 

Q.  Is  100  the  price  at  which  it  is  accepted  in  underwriting  or  under  the  mort- 
gage bonds  issued? — A.  Of  course,  that  price  had  to  be  taken. 

Q.  Had  to  be  covered  by  the  issue  of  securities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  total  volume  of  capitalization  of  the  combined  companies,  of  course, 
is  increased  by  that  amount? — A.  Yes:  it  is.  The  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
has  gone  into  the  ownership  of  the  Reading  at  that  price. 

Q.  Has  not  the  combined  volume  of  new  mortgage  bonds  issued  by  the  Reading 
company  exceeded,  however,  the  value  of  the  stock  purchased  with  those  bonds? — 
A.  Those  bonds  were  put  on  the  market  below  par.    To  that  extent  it  has. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  whether  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  under 
the  terms  of  this  purchase  resulted  iu  still  further  swelling  the  capitalization  of 
these  combined  companies  upon  which  they  have  got  to  earn  dividends.— A.  Per- 
haps this  suggestion  will  throw  some  light  on  that  point:  The  rate  at  which  the 
Jersey  Central  U  earning  the  dividend  which  it  would  pay  out  of  its  earnings  would 
carry  the  cost  of  that  stock  to  the  Reading  company;  so  that  iu  that  case,  if  that 
money  had  not  been  paid  as  dividends  to  the  Reading  it  would  have  been  paid  as 
dividends  to  the  individual  owners.  The  purchase  simply  chany:es  the  personnel 
of  the  ownership.  The  Reading  company  becomes  a  stockholder  instead  of  John 
Doe. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  the  consolidation  of  these  two  roads  might  affect 
the  Baltimore  and  Oiiio  or  the  Pennsylvania  disadvantageously?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  Reading  company  is  a  competitor  of  those  roads  in  the  carriage  of  coal? — 
A.  No;  not  at  all  a  competitor  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The  Reading  com- 
pany furnishes  in  its  territory  a  market  for  a  very  large  freight  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.  The  Reading  stands  to  the  Baltimore  and  Oh  :o  somewhat  in  the  same 
X>psition  as  the  Jersey  Central  territorially  stands  to  the  Reading,  as  being  an  exten- 
sion of  its  road.  For  instance,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  uses  the  Reading  from 
Philadelphia  east  and  from  Shippensburg  east,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
the  Reading  are  strong  allies  on  that  account. 
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Q.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  are  supposed  to  be  owned  in 
common,  are  they  not?  Does  not  the  Pennsylvania  control  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio? — A.  Yes,  I  so  miderstand. 

Q.  Do  not  all  these  thin^  indicate  that  the  several  roads  in  the  hard-coal  terri- 
tory are  getting  together,  either  by  lease,  original  purchase,  or  harmony  of  action? — 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  can  see,  that  would  not  result  disadvantageously  to  the 
public,  but  merely  in  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  roads  themselves? — A.  That 
IS  a  very  large  question .  My  own  belief  is  and  has  always  been  that  no  combination 
of  that  kind  can  be  made  so  laree  as  absolutely  to  govern  the  situation.  The  sit- 
uation will  govern  the  roads.  None  of  these  plans  have  ever  worked  out,  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  ever  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  do  for  a  time,  do  they  not?— A.  Perhaps  so;  yes. 
I  believe  that  some  advantages  will  occur  through  the  cheapening  of  methods.  I 
am  spei^dng  of  the  public  now;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  advantage  will  be  wholly 
with  the  public.  That  is  not  what  the  people  who  are  buying  these  things  are 
doing  it  for,  of  course.  I  think  we  might  fairly  say  that  they  are  doing  it  to  pre- 
vent the  sacrifice  of  their  own  securities,  to  prevent  ruinous  competition,  and  mv 
own  belief  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  a  subject  that  I  have  thought  about  a  good  deal, 
that  the  public  is  not  interested  in  ruinous  competition.  I  do  not  believe  the  public 
is  interested  in  having  great  industries  and  great  masses  of  capital  sacrificed.  I 
think  that  all  human  affairs  go  on  with  a  conflict  between  those  two  interests  and 
neither  of  them  is  unselfish. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  consider  the  desire  to  prevent  ruinous  competition 
the  reason  for  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  by  the  Reading?-- A.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  speak  of  the  motives,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
a  right  to  speak  of  the  motives  that  led  to  that  acquisition,  for  it  was  not  prima- 
rily by  the  Reading.  It  was  the  action  of  the  bankers  who  control  the  Reading. 
Just  what  their  motives  were  I  do  not  know.  I  think  you  gentlemen  would  be 
quite  as  able  to  infer  what  their  motives  were  as  I:  but  I  thmk  I  can  fairly  say 
it  was  not  advised  by  the  management,  but  advised  by  the  owners  of  the  road. 

Q.  If  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  Reading  controls  the  Jersey  Central,  and 
there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Read- 
ing, and  the  Pennsylvania  controls  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio A.  (Interrupting. ) 

Now,  let  us  pause  as  we  go  on  there.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  community  of 
interest  between  the  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio?  There  is  no  more  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  than  there 
is  between  anv  two  roads  that  give  business  to  each  other— absolutely  none. 
What  the  Reading  does,  for  instance,  is  this:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  hauls  coal 
to  Cherry  Run,  and  we  take  it  from  there  and  haul  it  into  our  territory.  The 
community  of  interest  between  those  roads  is  this,  that  they  are  freight  producers 
and  we  are  freight  consumers. 

Q.  I  started  by  saying,  "If,  as  alleged" A.  Why  do  you  say,  **lf ,  as  alleged?'* 

You  can  allege  anything. 

Q.  If  the  interests,  as' alleged,  that  are  back  of  the  Reading  are  also  back  of  the 
others A.  (Interrupting.)  You  have  got  entirely  out  of  my  depth. 

Q.  If  you  know  nothing  about  it,  I  will  not  ask  the  question.— A.  No;  I  do  not. 
My  function  has  been  to  manage  the  Reading  Railroad  and  do  its  work  as  cheaply 
and  earn  as  much  money  for  it  as  1  could;  but  what  is  in  the  bankers'  minds  they 
never  told  me.  That  was  not  in  my  department  at  all.  I  was  the  operating 
officer. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  the  acquis. tion  of  the  New  Jersey  Gen- 
was  not  primarilv  the  action  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  but  that  the  bankers 
brought  it  about.  Who  are  those  bankers  to  whom  we  may  go  for  information?— 
A.  What  I  said  was,  that  it  was  not  the  act' on  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  speaking 
of  myself  as  the  m anager.  The  peopl  e  who  have  represented  the  Reading  Railroad 
to  the  world  since  the  reorganization  have  been  J.  F.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  referred  to  a  poesible  motive  on  the  part  of 
those  bankers.  Do  you  know  what  commissions  were  paid  in  that  transaction, 
namely,  the  purchase  of  the  maiority  of  stock  of  the  Jersey  Central  by  the 
Reading  Company?— A.  I  think  ail  the  information  that  the  public  have,  and  all 
that  I  have,  is  stated  in  the  circular  of  those*  bankers  I  do  not  remember  the 
figares,  but  there  was  a  bankers*  circular  issued  in  connection  with  the  purchase. 

Q.  You  have  said  in  connection  with  that,  have  you  not,  however,  that  the  new 
bonds,  collateral  trust  bonds,  issued  upon  the  stock  of  the  Centra.  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  exceeded  considerably  in  amount  the  amount  of  those  stocks.  Did  I 
so  understand  your  statement. — A.  I  did  make  the  statement.  I  was  thinking 
whether  it  was  correct. 

Q.  What  is  the  volume?— A.  I  was  mistaken  about  that.    The  volume  was  not 
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greater.  It  was  just  about  the  same — ^the  amount  of  stock  and  the  amount  of 
bonds  that  were  issued.  The  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  just  about  the  same 
amount  as  the  stock,  at  the  figure  I  gave  you. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  this  a  matter  of  record,  what  was  the  amount  of  stock  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  actually  purchased? — A.  One  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  shares  at  an  average  cost  or  160. 

Q.  Does  the  amount  of  new  collateral  trust  bonds  issued  by  the  Reading  Com- 
pany exceed  145,000  shares  at  160  a  share?— A.  No.  If  you  will  figure  that  out, 
^ou  will  find  that  145,000  shares  at  160  a  share  cost  $28,200,000.  If  I  said  differently, 
it  was  incorrect  The  reason  why  I  hesitate  to  speak  about  figures  is  because 
many  of  the  figures  I  do  not  remember  accurately.  The  figures  at  which  the  stock 
was  bought  I  remember,  but  there  are  a  good  many  figures  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  The  profit  to  the  bankers,  then,  for  nnancin^  that  deal  would  come  presum- 
ably out  of  the  difference  bstween  the  price  at  which  they  acquired  that  stock  and 
the  price  at  which  they  turned  it  over  to  the  Reading  Comnany ,  would  it  not?  Do 
I  make  the  question  dear?— A.  Yes;  it  is  clear.  No;  I  tnink  the  bankers  abso- 
lutely turned  over  the  stock  at  the  jirice  they  paid  for  it. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  a  commission  of  a  considerable  amount  for  financing 
su^  a  deal? — A.  Yes;  but  that  is  stated  in  that  circular  of  the  bankers. 

Q.  The  point  I  wished  to  make  is  this,  whether  the  commissions  in  the  case  of 
operations  like  this  are  made  a  part  of  the  future  capitalization  of  the  company  or 
of  the  volume  of  security?— A.  Undoubtedly  the  commissions  are  taken  care  of  in 
some  way.  That  is  the  case  in  all  financial  transactions.  .  if  a  company  puts  out 
bonds  that  are  sold  at  95,  the  commission  or  discount  has  got  to  be  taken  care  of. 
Observe,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  you  may  fund  a  6  per  cent  bond  into  a  4  per 
cent  bond,  sell  that  4  per  cent  bond  at  05,  if  you  please,  to  the  bankers,  and  yet 
have  a  lower  interest  charge  than  you  had  before.  The  banker  and  everybody 
makes  money  there.  The  only  person  that  does  not  make  money  is  the  man  who 
has  money  to  loan  who  gets  a  smaller  return. 

Q.  (By* Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  that  the  bankers  who  made  the  transfer 
of  thoee  bonds  of  the  Jersey  Central  asked  or  obtained  any  more  than  the  usual 
commission  in  Wall  street? — A.  No;  I  should  say  they  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  they  ever  did?— A.  I  know  that  they  did  not.  It  was 
a  reasonable  commission.  That  commission,  I  ought  to  say,  is  stated  in  that  cir- 
cular which  they  issued  to  the  stockholders.  I  do  not  remember  accurately  what 
it  was,  but  it  was  a  reasonable  and  ordinary  commission. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Ripley.)  Does  the  question  of  rebates  or  discriminations  or  any- 
thing or  that  sort  against  individual  operators  amount  to  very  much  at  the 
present  time  since  the  number  of  those  operators  has  so  far  decreased? — A.  So  far 
as  the  Reading  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  that  sort;  absolutely 
nothing. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  the  price  of  coal,  or  does  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  quite  catch  the 
force  of  your  question.  How  can  it  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  if  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind?  And  I  say  in  the  most  unhesitating,  absolute  way  that  the 
Reading  Company  has  absolutely  treated  its  individual  operators  as  it  has  treated 
its  coal  and  iron  company. 

<^.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  status  of  those  65  per  cent  contracts  offered  to  the 
individual  operators  at  the  present  time?  Were  many  of  them  accepted  by  the 
individual  operators?— A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not  been  pronounced  oper- 
ative as  yet.  I  think  the  majority,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  of  the  individ- 
ual operators  are  satisfied  with  them.  There  are  but  few  people  that  have  held 
out.  so  far  as  we  know,  trying  to  drive  the  railroad  companies  into  buying  their 
collieries. 

Q.  A  vritness  made  the  statement  here  some  few  days  ago  that  these  contracts 
were  rejected  by  all  but  a  few  operators  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  they  refused  to  sign  those  because  they  involved  a  perpetual  lease  along 
the  life  of  the  property.— A.  That  witness  is  in  a  position  to  know  very  accurately, 
and  it  is  a  matter  tnat  is  more  closely  under  his  ken  than  it  is  under  mine.  I 
would  rather  his  testimony  would  stana,  because  he  lives  in  Wilkesbarre,  where 
the  most  of  these  private  operators  are,  and  he  would  know  more  about  it  than  I 
do.    In  our  region  no  such  question  has  arisen. 

Q.  Unless  some  such  contract  is  signed  by  all  theee  remaining  individual  oper- 
ators they  will  still  have  their  product  carried  at  the  rates  customary  to  all  oper- 
ators?— A.  That  I  do  not  know.  That  no  man  can  foresee.  That  is  a  question 
that  is  under  negotiation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Reading  and  the  Jersey 
Central  as  to  the  labor  engaged  in  mining?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Jersey  Central.  I  am  not  the  president  of  the  Reading  nor  of  the 
Jersey  Central  since  that  has  been  taken  over. 
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Q.  Yon  are  not  president  of  the  Reading  now. — A.  No;  I  resigned  a  few  days 
ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Reading  toward  organized  labor  when  yon 
were  president?— A.  That  is  a  large  question.  Please  make  it  a  little  more 
specific. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  if  that  attitude  was  friendly.  Do  you  believe  organized 
labor  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  fixing  wages,  hours  of  work,  etc.?— A.  I  think  it  has 
absolutely.  There  are  several  Reading  companies.  The  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Oompanv  has  been  more  than  friendly  to  labor.  There  has  been  less  friction  than 
in  any  of  the  other  coal  companies.  I  can  illustrate  best  in  this  way:  Three  or 
4  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  persons  who  charged  themselves  with  the  interests 
of  labor,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  a  commission  of  the  senate 
and  house  to  go  all  through  the  coal  region.  They  must  have  spent  2  months, 
there.  When  thev  came  into  the  Reading  region,  as  they  did  at  Shamokin,  which 
is  the  western  end  of  the  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  field,  some  of  the  persons  who 
claimed  to  represent  labor— and  I  suppose  they  did — met  that  commission  and 
said  to  them  if  evervbody  treated  their' labor  as  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany did,  there  would  not  be  any  labor  question. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  labor  has  the  same  right  to  organize  as  capital  has?— A. 
Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  labor  should  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  for  which  it 
shall  work  and  the  hours  in  which  it  shall  work?— A.  Certainly. 

(J.  And  you  believe  that  that  right  should  be  recognized  by  employers? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. The  laborers  not  only  have  the  right,  but  the  power,  which  is  more 
important. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  5, 1901. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  HE.  B.  H.  0EI8W0LD, 

Oeneral  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  'Western  Maryland  Railroad, 

The  commission  met  at  11.20  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
B.  H.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  Western  Maryland  Railroad, 
appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  will  give  your  name,  address,  and  official  position 
with  the  freight  bureau  to  the  commission. — A.  B.  U.  Griswold;  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  Western  Maryland  Railroad;  Baltimore.  I  understand  I  am 
summoned  as  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  freiKbt  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  distinct  from  the  examination?— A.  I  have 
not,  further  than  to  say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  any  intention  to  summon  me 
until  I  received  a  notice  Wednesday  night  a  short  time  before  leaving  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  have  had  no  intimation  as  to  the  object  or  the  occasion  of  the 
summons. 

Q.  Would  you  state  to  the  commission  the  composition  of  this  freight  bureau  of 
Baltimore?— A.  It  is  composed  of  representatives  of  lines  either  terminating  at  or 
passing  through  Baltimore,  or  which  have  representation  in  Baltimore.  There 
are  in  the  bureau  some  14  individuals,  i^ome  of  whom  represent  2  or  3  lines.  I 
think  each  important  railroad  and  steamboat  line  is  represented. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence?— A.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1898. 

Q.  Could  you  state  to  the  commission  what  the  causes  were  that  brought  it 
into  existence?— A.  It  was  brought  about.  I  think,  by  some  of  the  representatives 
of  the  larger  railroad  lines,  like  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  lines,  who  had 
representatives  in  Baltimore,  suggesting  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  their  various 
representatives  get  closer  together,  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  of  practice, 
for  an  interchange  of  views,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  with  the  situation  gen- 
erally, and  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  any  questions  that  might  come  before  it, 
as  they  might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  any  of  the  members  through  shippers 
or  through  any  railroad  company  or  steamboat  line.  It  does  not  meet  regularly. 
The  chairman  can  call  the  committee  together  at  any  time,  and  he  must  call  a 
meeting  on  the  request  of  2  members.  There  has  been  no  meeting  for  a  month  or 
so,  there  having  been  no  special  questions  to  consider. 

Q.  Are  questions  which  come  before  your  organization  submitted  to  the  roads 
afterwards,  or  have  you  any  power  of  yourselves  to  make  settlement?— A.  If  any 
question  comes  before  the  committee  and  is  after  discussion  acted  upon  by  a 
vote,  the  motion  becomes  effective  if  the  vote  is  unanimous.    If  there  is  a  single 
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negative  vote  it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  if  a  representative  has  not  power  to  act  he 
must  state  the  fact  and  say  that  he  must  refer  the  matter  to  his  traffic  department 
before  any  action  can  be  taken  on  his  part.  Sometimes  matters  are  laid  over  until 
a  letter  vote  is  received  from  a  member  thus  situated  or  until  a  subseauent  meeting. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  conserve  the  interests  of  Baltimore  alone?— A.  It  is 
mostly  interested  m  Baltimore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  like  organization  of  the  kind  on  the  coast? — A.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  local  f  reifi^t  (committees  at  various  points  in  the  inte- 
rior and  on  the  coast  also.  There  is  a  Boston  committee.  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
is  one  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  think  there  is  an  organization  in  New  York;  I  am  not 
sure,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  the  cooperation  of  the  steamship  lines  with  you  in  this  board? — 
A.  They  are  represented—that  is,  the  coast  lines.    I  do  not  mean  the  ocean  lines. 

S.  Does  your  body  assume  any  authority  on  rates?— A.  Only  to  a  limited  extent 
when  all  the  representatives  have  the  proffer  authority  from  their  traffic 
officials.  There  are  a  number  of  representatives  in  the  association  that  have  no 
authority,  and  they  must  obtain  it  from  their  traffic  officials  before  they  can 
act.  There  are  a  number  of  representatives  who  have  authority  to  act  for  their 
own  lines. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  differentials  in  which  other  ports  like  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Newport,  Norfolk,  and  others  are  interested,  have  you  any  authorization  to  meet 
with  a  joint  commission  or  to  take  and  consider  terms  of  the  differentials  of  the 
ports?— A.  We  would  have  no  power  to  act  as  regards  differentials.  If  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  association  and  we  felt  it  to  the  interest  of  the  lines 
and  the  community  and  Baltimore  to  take  the  matter  up  we  would  do  so  and 
place  it  in  the  proper  course  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Uipley.)  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  differentials  which  Balti- 
more enjoys  against  other  ports.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  com- 
parative Chicago  and  Atlantic  coast  port  rates  on  wheat  and  other  products? — 
A.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  aU-rail  rates? 

Q.  All  rail,  east  bound;  and  also  if  you  will  designate  between  the  rail  and  the' 
water  rates.— A.  Am  I  to  understand  that  year  question  refers  to  the  effect  of  the 
present  differential  or  to  the  reduced  differential?  You  know  there  is  a  reduced 
differential. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  have  you  speak  upon  both  if  you  will;  that  is,  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  system  of  differentials  from  (>nicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Eastern 
ports.— A.  It  is  rather  hard,  without  any  previous  consideration,  to  answer  that 
question  as  I  would  like  to  have  answered  it  if  1  looked  it  over  afterwards.  I  think 
we  all  realize  that  in  the  early  days  of  railroading  each  railroad  was  built  without 
regard  to  any  other,  and  to  subserve  some  particuiar  pui'pose.  After  a  time  those 
roads  began  to  be  connected  together,  and  different  lines  formed  associations  to 
make  through  lines.  These  associations  after  awhile  developed  gradually  a  s^'S- 
tem  of  rate  making  from  what  was  previously  chaos  as  regards  anything  like 
through  rates.  The  through  rates  originally  were  the  sums  of  rates  of  the  various 
roads  over  which  traffic  was  carried,  and  after  the  roads  began  to  get  together  to 
make  through  rates  there  necessarily  was  interference  on  the  part  of  certain  lines 
with  other  lines  in  competition,  bringing  about  wars  of  rates.  The  competition 
was  not  confined  to  railroad  lines,  but  embraced  markets  also.  The  result  was 
that  an  understanding  was  arrived  at,  after  these  several  railroad  wars,  to  make 
certain  rates  to  the  seatoard  and  an  agreement  as  regards  differentials.  Those 
differentials  were  arrived  at  in  the  first  place.  I  imagine,  by  agreement  and  by  com- 
promise and  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  some  lines,  and  by  meeting  the  demands 
for  the  control  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  others,  the  shorter  lines  from  the 
West  to  the  nearest  seaboard,  of  course,  claiming  the  right  to  make  a  lower  rate 
than  the  longer  lines  to  more  distant  ports  or  tc  the  same  ports.  In  that  way  the 
differential  as  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  it  developed  finally  into  a  system  of  making  rates  under  which,  so  far  as 
trunk-line  business  is  concerned,  Chicago  and  New  York  are  taken  as  100  per  cent 
points,  on  which  all  rates  are  based. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  differential  in  favor  of  the  shorter  and  more 
direct  route,  or  in  favor  of  the  more  roundabout  route?— A.  It  is  in  favor  of 
the  shorter,  more  direct  route,  although  it  results  in  longer  lines  between  the 
Western  point  and  an  Eastern  point  being  obliged  to  make  the  same  lower  rate, 
and  getting  the  benefit  of  the  lower  differential,  w^hich  is  fixed  by  the  shorter 
line.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Suppose  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Chica|^ 
to  Baltimore  is  100  miles  shorter  than  some  other  line,  which  may  be  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Chicago  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore.  It  results  nec- 
essarily in  the  longer  line  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  maintaining  the  same 
differential  as  the  shorter  line  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  How  many  lines  participate  in  this  through  traffic  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore?  Does  the  Southern  Railway  participate 
at  all  in  through  business  at  the  present  time  from  the  West?— A.  I  do  not  think 
the  Southern  Railway,  the  line  through  Washington,  participates  to  a  very  large 
extent  as  far  as  the  Western  business  is  concerned.  I  am  not  in  position  to  know 
the  relative  tonnage.  It  does  participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  connection  with 
our  line,  as  far  as  its  new  acquisition  is  concerned,  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and 
St.  Louis  Consolidated,  which  is  a  line  running  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis  now 
owned  by  the  Southern. 

Q.  Is  freight  hauled  in  competition  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  New  York  Central  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  points  via  Cincin- 
nati, or  Louisville  and  the  Southern  Railroad  on  a  long  haul,  then  up  through 
Washington  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  If  it  is  it 
must  be  to  a  limited  extent.    We  have  not  seen  it  in  our  relations  with  other  lines. 

Q.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  however,  participate 
in  this  Western  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  enjoy  differentials? — A.  No;  not  the  all-rail  lines.  There  is  an  all- 
rail  line  operated  from  East  St.  Louis,  from  the  West  generally,  by  the  Southern 
Railway  and  the  Louisville,  Evansville,  and  St.  Louis  Consolidated  through  Louis- 
ville, and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Western  Mary- 
land, the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  interior  points,  but  It  is  not  a  differential  line.  That 
is,  it  maintains  the  differentials,  the  port  differentials,  but  it  has  no  differential 
as  compared  with  the  shorter  lines  lil^e  the  Union,  Empire,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  other  lines,  and  the  Continental  and  Central  States  Despatch. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  those  latter  companies?    They  are  not  railroad  com- 

{»anies?— A.  No;  they  are  not  railroad  companies.  They  are  called  cooperative 
ines.    They  are  fast-freight  lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  between  those  fast-freight  lines  and  the  railroads? — 
A.  They  are  simply  lines  within  the  railroad  lines  placed  under  direct  control  of 
a  manager  and  his  assistants,  so  that  they  can  be  operated  as  one  line  over  3  or  4 
or  more  railroads. 

Q.  Are.  they  represented  by  any  independent  issues  of  stock  or  bonds  or  by  cor- 
porate existence? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  merely  trade  names  for  a  road? — A.  That  is  all,  for  through  move- 
ment, and  their  purpose  is  to  secure  through  movement,  through  schedules,  and 
give  better  service,  enabling  the  lines  to  compete  more  efficiently  for  traffic. 

Q.  Do  they  assume  any  liability  as  a  separate  organization?— A.  The  liability  is 
assumed  by  the  railroads.  The  line,  in  the  settlement  of  a  claim  for  loss  or  dam- 
age, for  example,  would  adjust  it,  but  the  railroads  would  reimburse  the  line,  or 
the  railroad  where  the  damage  occurred  would  do  so. 

Q.  They  maintain  a  separate  fiscal  officer— a  treasurer— as  a  rule;  the  Union 
Line,  for  instance? — A.  They  have  separate  managementin  that  way,  buteverything 
as  regards  the  Union  Line  goes  into  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  I  think  their 
accounts  are  audited  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  that  case. 

Q.  May  freight  rates  be  made  by  these  fast-freight  companies  without  the 
knowledge  or  direct  participation  of  the  traffic  officials  of  the  railroad? — A.  Power 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  manager  of  the  line  to  do  so. 

Q.  So  that  in  case  he  were  to  make  a  special  rate  to  a  shipper  the  railroad  would 
not  have  information  to  that  effect  or  control  of  it?— A.  Tne  railroad  would  have 
to  participate  in  it,  of  course.  The  rate  would  have  to  be  issued  by  the  manager, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  railroad,  but  he  might  make  a  rate 
under  certain  circumstances  without  first  obtaining  the  direct  authority  of  the 
line. 

Q.  If  that  were  done,  then,  it  would  bind  the  company  to  the  performance  of 
the  contracts,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes:  1  suppose  it  would,  legally.  I  know  in 
practice  it  is  actually  done.  The  rate  would  be  protected  upon  acknowledgment 
made  by  the  manager,  but  if  it  was  objected  to  by  any  line  the  shipper  would  be 
notified  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  such  a  thing  known  in  a  case  of  this  kind  as 
a  cooperative  fiscal  agent  of  one  of  these  fast-freight  lines  making  secret  rates 
unknown  to  the  general  management  of  the  road  itself? — A.  It  might  be  possible, 
but  the  fact  would  develop  when  an  adjustment  of  the  accounts  was  reached;  but 
it  would  be  but  temporary,  unless,  as  might  be  the  case,  the  attention  of  thetraffic 
people  was  not  especially  called  to  it  and  it  went  through  the  auditing  depart- 
ments and  the  clerks'  hands  without  the  officers'  attention  being  specially  called 
to  it.  The  rule  is  that  the  manager  of  the  line  can  not  make  a  rate  on  business 
originating  on  any  line  of  railroad  without  that  railroad  company  consenting  to 
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his  doing  so.  It  is  poeaible  for  the  manager  to  maVe  a  rate  with  the  concorrence 
of  some  one  line,  that  line  protecting  the  cnt  without  the  other  roads  being  a 
party  to  it 

Q.  (By  Jdr.  Bipley.)  The  force  of  that  cut,  then,  wonld  fall  upon  the  initial 
line  snipping,  or  npon  the  fast  freight  line? — A.  It  would  be  borne  entirely  by  the 
line  maiang  the  cat.  For  instance,  you  ha^e  a  fast  freight  line  from  Baltimore  to 
a  Western  point,  which  operates  over  5  roads,  we  will  say.  Now.  the  third  road 
in  that  line  might  say  to  the  manager.  If  you  want  to  make  a  reduction  in  a  through 
rate  to  secure  certain  business  by  this  route  as  against  any  other,  you  are  author- 
ized, as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  go  to  the  extent  of  2, 8, 4,  or  5  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  that  road  would  have  to  make  that  deficit  good;  no  other  road  would 
necessarily  be  a  x>Brty  to  it. 

Q.  So  that  rates  might  be  cut  on  a  through  line  over  the  line  of  railroad  with- 
out that  particular  railroad  itself  having  made  the  cut? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  fast  freight  lines  formerly  separate  in  their  corporate 
existence?— A.  They  were;  yes.    They  originated  under  separate  organizations. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  relation  as  to  ownership  by  the  railroads,  so  far  as 
your  knowledge  extends? — A.  1  only  know  from  being  in  the  railroad  business 
many  years,  and  from  hearsay.  I  have  never  had  any  actual  personal  knowledge. 
I  know  that  in  the  old  times  of  the  fast  freight  lines  their  organizations  were 
entirely  distinct  from  the  railroads  as  far  as  tne  ownership  was  concerned,  and 
the  ownership  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  connected  with 
the  lines  over  which  the  fast  freight  lines  operated;  there  was  also  some  outside 
ownership. 

Q.  )So  far  as  you  know,  however,  no  such  condition  as  that  exists  at  the  present 
time? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case. 

Q.  The  fast  freight  lines  are  merely  names  for  particular  routes,  but  they  have, 
however,  a  certain  independence  of  action  in  the  matter  of  rates  such  as  has  been 
described?— A.  Yes,  when  authorized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  When  authorized  by  whom? — A.  By  the  railroad  com- 
I)anies  over  which  the  fast  freight  line  oxmrates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Such  cuts  are  usually  authorized  by  the  higher  officials  of 
the  line,  I  suppose?— A.  They  would  have  to  be;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  a  local  freight  agent,  or  a  freight  agent  in  a  particular  city, 
would  not  have  authority  on  his  own  part  to  make  a  special  rate?— A.  Sometimes  a 
contracting  freight  agent  or  commercial  freight  agent  at  a  local  point  is  given  some 
discretion  in  making  rates,  although  there  is  very  little  of  that  now.  There  used 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  if  you  asked  me  to  name  a  case  of  that  kind,  I  conid 
not  do  it,  because  I  don't  know  of  one. 

Q.  Does  the  special  cutting  of  rates  appear  to  be  less  prevalent  than  some  years 
ago? — A.  Markedly  so:  decidedly. 

Q.  To  what  reason  do  you  ascribe  that  change?  —A.  I  think  the  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  the  larger  lines  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs  by  agreeing  to 
maintain  rates  and  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  is  the  principal  reason. 

Q.  What  is  the  latest  day  at  which  the  promiscuous  cutting  of  rates  from  Balti- 
more west  was  practiced? — A.  I  think  there  was  some  cutting  the  last  of  last  year 
in  some  merchandise  business,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  connection  with  all- 
rail  lines;  at  least  we  were  not  able  to  place  it  there. 

Q.  The  rail  and  water  lines  are  allowed  to  charge  less  than  all-rail  lines  between 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  Atlantic  ports? — A.  Yes;  there  are  differentials 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  Is  there  a  rail  and  water  line  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore,  and 
one  from  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  rail  and  lake  line  during  the  lake  season. 

Q.  To  Baltimore? — Yes;  there  is  the  Anchor  Line,  that  operates  out  over  the 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  and  the  Fairport  Line,  that  works  out  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  to  the  lakes,  and  others. 

Q.  To  what  x>oint? — A.  To  Chicago  and  Northwestern  points  during  the  lake 
season. 

But  with  an  outlet  at  Baltimore? — ^A.  Yes. 

Those  routes  would  certainly  be  more  circuitous  than  the  trunk  lines? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  are  allowed  by  these  general  agreements  with  the  roads  to 
I  charge  somewhat  less?— A.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  specific  difference  to-day  on  east-bound  traffic  between  the  rate 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  Chicago  to  BtJtimore  and  Newport  News?— A. 
I  You  mean  on  the  class  rates? 

I  Q.  On  grain?— A.  I  think  the  difference  between  New  York  and  Baltimore  on 

export  grain  is  H  cents. 

Q.  Is  tiiat  arrangement  on  the  percentage  basis,  or  is  it  an  absolute  difference 
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per  hundred  pounds? — A.  It  is  an  absolute  difference  per  hundred.  All  of  those 
differentials  applying  to  the  seaboard  are  absolute  differences,  not  percentage 
differences. 

What  is  the  differential  in  favor  of  Newpc7    News? — A.  I  do  not  recall  it. 
Is  it  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  Baltunore? — A.  I  think  it  is. 
That  gives  an  advantage,  then,  to  that  port,  in  that  respect,  over  Baltimore? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  Baltimore? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  it  has  had  some  effect,  and  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  because 
we  find  that  traffic  to  a  point  is  influenced  by  so  many  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
^ain  trade  drops  off  at  a  port  everybody  in  the  nrain  trade  and  the  railroads 
interested  think  that  something  has  happened  to  draw  the  business  somewhere 
else,  and  the  next  year,  under  the  same  condition  of  rates,  etc.,  the  business  of 
that  port  may  be  jp^reater  than  the  business  of  the  port  that  had  the  lar^^est  busi- 
ness the  year  before,  relatively.  So  that  I  x)ersonally  think  that  the  idea  that 
business  is  drawn  from  one  port  to  another  by  the  cutting  of  rates  is  very  often 
erroneous  and  that  it  is  due  to  conditions  at  tie  port  itself.  For  example,  we  find 
in  export  business  that  a  steamship  line  at  one  port  will  make  some  specially  attrac- 
tive rate  to  fill  up,  for  the  time  is  approaching  when  it  will  have  a  steamer  to  sail, 
which  it  doesn't  want  to  send  half  loaded.  It  wants  business,  and  will  make  a  very 
attractive  rate.  The  agents  go  to  the  railroad  agents  and  say,  **  Can't  you  give  us 
some  business  here?  We  will  give  you  this  rate."  The  agents  at  that  port  will 
wire  to  the  Western  agents  and  say,  '*  Here  is  an  ocean  rate  of  so  much."  They 
get  business  in  that  way.  They  hustle  around,  and  find  that  it  is  very  attractive  to 
the  shippers,  and  they  send  a  cargo*  to  that  port. 

Q.  At  special  rates? — A.  Not  necessarily  at  special  rates.  I  am  referring  to  the 
ocean  rate,  without  reference  to  the  inland  rate  at  all. 

Q.  Would  not  there  be  a  strong  temptation  for  a  railroad  to  offer  a  special  lower 
rate  over  its  own  line  in  such  a  case,  in  order  to  induce  that  business?— A.  Where 
there  were  two  or  three  lines  running  to  that  port,  and  ail  had  the  same  informa- 
tion, there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  do  so  to  secure  that  business. 

Q.  Is  any  community-of-interest  plan  goin^  to  be  sufficient  in  force  to  prevent 
that  condition? — A.  The  best  plan,  to  my  mind,  for  bringing  about  fair  dealing 
among  the  roads  is  either  a  physical,  if  it  were  possible,  which  I  doubt,  division  oF 
the  bufidness,  or  pooling  and  dividing  the  earnings  between  the  roads.  Either 
plan  would  take  away  the  incentive  to  cut  a  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  rates  of  the  virtual 
control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  by  the  interests  owning  and  control- 
ling the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?— A.  1  do  not  think  it  wouldhave  any  effectexcept- 
ing  to  make  the  rates  steadier,  to  maintain  them,  uniform  them.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  rates.  I  think  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
unreasonable  rates  can  be  charged,  because  the  competition,  from  my  experience, 
is  not  simply  between  railroads,  it  is  a  question  of  market  and  various  other  con- 
siderations. I  think  there  are  very  few  roads  that  even  in  their  local  territory 
have  no  competition. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  fact  that  if  the  same  interests  controlled  both  lines  of 
railroad  that  this  temptation  which  you  have  already  spoken  of — to  cut  rates — 
would  disappear? — A.  Yes.    I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  rates  themselves. 

Q.  No;  I  was  referring  to  that  point. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  differential  is  in  favor  of  the  shortest  dis- 
tance?—A.  What  do  you  mean  by  **  in  favor?  "  We  mean  by  **  in  favor  "  that  it 
is  a  lower  rate. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say,  is  a  lower  rate  given  for  the  shortest  distance? — A.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  these  differentials.  It  does  not  follow  now  that  the  lower 
differential— and  I  tried  to  illustrate  that — is  necessarily  by  the  short  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  made  the  differentials,  was  not  there 
another  great  question  that  entered  into  consideration,  namely,  the  facilities  of 
your  port  in  handling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  make  claims  of  that  kind  when  that 
arrangement  was  made  on  differentials?— A.  When  the  differential  was  first  made 
I  did  not  have  any  business  in  Newport  News. 

Q.  Are  not  two  features  of  your  differentials  now  considered  in  making  the 
differentials— the  short  line  and  the  facilities  of  the  port  in  handling?— A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  two  features  on  which  you  make  a  differential?— A.  You 
are  going  beyond  me,  because  I  am  not  connected  with  the  trunk-line  committee, 
or  with  a  trunk-line  road,  nor  am  1  a  party  to  the  making  of  those  differentials. 

Q.  Does  your  differential  in  Baltimore  cover  your  transfer  charges?— A.  It 
covers  the  delivery  on  board  ship. 
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Q.  (B^  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  I  am  still  befogged  on  this  question.  At  the  same  rate 
from  Chicago  to  the  seacoast,  would  traffic  preferably  seek  the  shorter  line?— A. 
Not  necessarily.    It  would  depend  upon  the  lacilities  and  the  market. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  are  equal  to  the  port  of  foreign  ezit?~A« 
Everything  bein^  exactly  the  same,  markets  and  facilities,  and  everything  of  that 
kind,  I  should  thmk  the  questaon  of  time  would  be  a  consideration,  and  that  would 
necessarily  be  in  favor  of  the  short  line. 

Q.  Why,  then,  in  addition  to  that,  is  there  a  difference  given  to  the  lower  rate 
for  the  shorter  distance?— A.  On  the  ground  originally  that  the  shorter  line  can 
operate  more  cheaply  than  the  longer  line. 

Q.  And  that  same  reason  exists  at  the  present  time?— A.  As  1  said  before,  there 
are  so  many  conditions  now  surrounding  the  trausportation  of  freight  that  a  great 
many  of  l£e  original  ideas  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Take  a  local  territory 
of  our  own,  for  instance,  where  we  have  a  short  line  87  miles  to  a  given  point. 
There  is  another  line  104  miles  to  that  point,  and  there  is  still  another  line  that  ia 
158  miles  between  those  two  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  are  those  points?— A.  I  was  speaking  of  lines  between 
Baltimore  and  Hagerstown,  Md.  Our  line  from  Baltimore  to  Hagerstown  is  87 
miles,  l^at  of  the  Butimore  and  Ohio  104  miles,  and  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  is  158  miles.  The  rates  by  all  3  lines  are  exactly  the  same.  Originally  the 
rate  would  have  been  highest  for  the  longest  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  being  the  case,  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  per- 
son to  send  by  the  longer  route,  I  should  think.  Is  that  not  true?— A.  That  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  depends  upon  the  location  of  the  shipper,  the  receiver,  the 
termini  facilities,  etc.  A  sood  many  of  those  things  come  in  outside  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mere  length  of  the  line. 

O.  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  a  distaiioe,  say,  of  120  miles  between  Baltimore 
ana  Hagerstown  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  of  the  rate  charged  as  compared  with 
the  rate  charged  Hagerstown?— A.  I  can  not.  I  know  that  they  have,  as  other 
lines  have,  a  mileage  tariff,  which  tariff  is  based  upon  distances,  but  that  that  is 
sometimes  ignored.  It  has  to  be  by  the  issue  of  class  and  commodity  rates  to  meet 
the  special  conditions  of  the  short  lina 

Q.  In  other  words,  when  you  strike  a  competing  point  the  established  tariff  fol- 
lows the  conditions  and  not  the  schedules? — A.  It  is  obliged  to. 

Q.  And  it  might  happen  that  for  the  shorter  distance  on  their  own  line  a  shipper 
would  pay  a  higher  price  than  was  paid  to  the  terminal  at  HagerstowD?- A.  No; 
that  limits  the  rate  to  all  intermediate  points. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked,  if  you  knew  of  any  instance  of  a  higher  charge  between 
the  starting  point  and  Hagerstown  than  the  through  rate? — A.  I  beg  pardon.  I 
misunderstood  your  question.  I  thought  you  asked  if  I  knew  of  any  charge  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  a  distance  of  120  miles  that  was  higher  than  our 
charge  for  87  miles. 

<^.  No;  I  meant  just  the  other  way.— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
a  higher  charge  is  made  to  an  intermediate  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  observe  the  long  and  short  haul  clause?— A.  We 
do;  we  observe  it  not  only  in  interstate  business,  but  in  intrastate  business,  be- 
cause we  find  it  is  the  only  convenient  way;  we  can^t  have  two  policies. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the' existence  in  many  parts  of  the  South  of  a  contrary 
practice?— A.  Brought  about  by  water  competition? 


Q,  By  water  competition.— A.  Yes. 
Q.  An 


Are  you  aware  of  such  violation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  any 
territory  north  of  Virginia?— A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  you  found  it  better  practice  for  your  road  to  observe  that  sec- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  further  what  you  mean? — A.  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  those 
located  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  have  right  in  the  same  territory  a  different  method  of  making  rates  for 
interstate  business  and  intrastate  business.  We  cross  the  State  lines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  some  8  or  9  times;  a  good  deal  of  our  local  business  is 
interstate,  and  we  feel  that  we  would  be  going  a  good  deal  out  of  our  way  to  have 
to  adjust  our  mileage  tariffs  so  as  to  make  a  higher  rate  to  a  point  just  within  the 
State  than  to  a  point  a  mile  beyond,  just  without  the  State.  It  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  community,  and  in  that  way  a  disadvantage  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany, for  I  hold  that  the  interests  of  the  two  are  mutual,  and  that  if  we  do  any- 
thing that  disadvantages  any  particular  community  or  any  set  of  shippers  it 
redounds  to  the  injury  of  the  railroad,  and  not  to  the  benent  of  it  in  any  way, 
8hai)e,  or  form. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  assertion  is  universal  in  its  application?— A.  I  think 
it  is. 
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Q.  Can  yon  conceive  of  a  case  where  it  might  be  to  the  interest,  temporarily  we 
win  say,  of  a  railroad,  or  the  particular  manager  of  a  railroad,  to  bnild  np  certain 
towns  or  sections  at  the  e^^pense  of  others? — A.  I  can  conceive  of  its  being  to 
the  interest  of  a  railroad  to  bnild  np  a  town,  bnt  not  at  the  expense  of  others. 
We  would  be  very  Rlad  at  certain  local  points  upon  onr  road  to  offer  inducements 
to  large  establishments  to  locate  there.  We  would  not  pick  out  any  particular 
place  or  particular  town  for  them  to  locate  in,  but  if  a  large  concern  came  to  us 
and  said,  '*  We  want  to  put  np  a  factory  at  this  point;  what  will  you  do  for  us?" 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  aid  them  in  every  reasonable  way. 

Q.  Would  the  conditions  be  the  same,  however,  if  that  large  establishment  were 
a  jobbing  house— who^.esale  distributers  of  products— rather  than  a  factory? — A. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference. 

Q.  Might  It  not  be  to  the  interest  of  that  town  to  absorb  and  control  the  whole- 
sale business  of  a  large  section,  and  might  not  the  other  towns  be  injured  if  special 
or  peculiarly  low  rates  were  granted  to  that  town? — A.  We  would  not  meet  the 
case  bygranf  ing  special  rates  for  their  product.  We  might  do  this:  We  might 
say,  **  We  will  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  in  a  siding  for  you,'*  or  "  We  will  make 
a  special  rate  on  your  builaing  material  to  erect  your  establishment,*'  but  it  would 
be  a  direct  discrimination,  to  my  mind,  if  that  establishment  got  rates  not  given 
to  similar  establishments  on  the  line  to  other  points.  That  we  would  not  do.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  ])ractice  or  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  that  not  the  true  effect  of  the  basic  point  system  of  the  Southern  States, 
to  build  np  certain  towns  at  the  expense  of  inteimediate  territory?  Allowing  that 
there  is  justification  at  the  outset  in  the  existence  of  water  competition,  is  not 
that  the  effect  of  the  system?— A.  I  am  not  f ami. iar  with  the  effects  upon  the 
Southern  States  of  the  policy  pursued— of  the  present  basis  of  rates. 

Q.  You  referred  to  '* commodity  rates"  a  little  while  ago.  What  do  you  mean 
by  commodity  rates? — A.  The  rates  on  such  articles  as  lumber,  coal,  iron,  pig  iron, 
articles  of  that  kind  that  could  not  be  handled  or  moved  in  large  quantities  under 
class  rates. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  inclusion  of  special  commodities,  of  special 
products  under  the  head  of  **  commodities/'  which  were  not  in  bulk;  that  is  to 
say,  are  commodity  rates,  so  called,  ever  made  a  cover  for  granting  lower  classifi- 
cation on  certain  classes  of  goods?— A.  For  granting  a  lower  rate,  yes;  they  prac- 
tically go  in  a  lower  classification. 

Q.  That  is  t^say,  commodities  which  might  be  classed  as  merchandise  other- 
wise are  taken  out  of  the  classified  series  and  named  as  commodities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  expression  "  commodity  rate"  does  not  necessarily  app'y  to  send- 
ing lumber  or  bricks,  but  it  means  any  rate  which  is  made  speciai  for  that  com- 
modity?—A.  Any  rate  that  is  made  outside  of  the  ordinary  merchandise  classifi- 
cation. 

Q.  Are  such  commodity  rates  on  merchandise  more  frequently  made  now  than 
they  were?  Is  the  practice  common  at  all?— A.  There  are  a  great  many  commod- 
ity rates,  but  as  compared  with  some  years  ago  there  has  been  a  very  great  reduc- 
tion; an  immense  number  has  been  wiped  out. 

Q.  To  which  clas.sification  is  your  road  subject?— A.  The  official  classification 
as  a  rule.    The  southern  freight  classification  applies  to  some  territory  south. 

Q.  What  are  the  differences  between  those  two  classifications  in  the  main? — 
A.  There  are  very  considerable  differences,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  state  off- 
hand what  those  differences  are.  I  think  myself  as  a  rule  the  southern  classifi- 
cation is  higher  than  the  official,  although  there  are  cases  just  the  reverse;  but  I 
should  suppose,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  that  articles  are  classified  a  little  higher. 

Q.  Is  it  more  complex,  more  intricate,  than  the  official,  or  the  reverse? — A.  I 
think  is  is  more  complicated. 

Q.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  railroad  business  wh^  this 
should  necessarily  be  so?— A.  There  is  a  very  decided  advantage  in  a  uniform 
classification. 

Q.  For  the  country  at  large?— A.  For  the  country  at  large,  very  decided;  but 
even  with  a  uniform  classification,  on  account  of  the  varying  character  of  the 
traffic,  it  would  not  work  satisfactorily  in  all  sections:  and  I  take  it,  without  hav- 
ing had  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  southern  classification,  that  the 
reason  it  is  adhered  to  is  because  the v  consider  that  it  answers  the  purposes  of  the 
traffic  to  and  from  their  section  much  better  than  the  official  classification  would, 
although  personally  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  a  uniform  classification  applicable 
everywhere. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  attitude  of  traffic  officials,  so  far  as  you  know,  respecting 
the  desirability  of  a  uniform  classification? — A.  I  think  they  would  all  agree  that 
a  uniform  classification  is  desirable. 

Q.  Is  th«re  a  noticeable  tendency  in  that  direction?— A.  The  official  classifica- 
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tion,  as  yon  are  aware,  was  the  resnlt  of  the  endeavor  to  secnre  nniformity  in 
Classification. 

Q.  Are  the  official,  the  western,  and  the  sonthem  classifications  becoming  more 
nniform,  or  are  they  tending  to  draw  apart?-— A.  I  think  that  each  is  abont  holding 
its  own.    There  may  be  a  slight  tendency  to  get  together  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Wonid  there  be  any  specific,  any  inherent  difficulty  from  the  railroad  point 
of  view  in  the  application  of  a  uniform  classification  for  the  entire  country  as 
regards  the  handimg  of  traffic  and  making  of  rates?  Will  you  suggest  such  objec- 
tions as  they  exist?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  objection.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
godsend  to  me  railroads  if  we  could  have  a  uniform  classification  applicable  every- 
where, it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  know  what  a  rate  is  where  two  or  three 
classifications  apply,  although  this  is  not  true  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was  some 
years  ago  when  we  used  10  or  15  different  classifications. 

Q.  In  making  a  rate  from  official  territory  into  southern,  which  governs? — A. 
To  certain  southern  territory  the  southern  classification  governs,  and  to  territory 
which  is  governed  by  trunk-line  conditions  the  official  classification  applies. 

Q.  To  what  territory  do  you  refer? — A.  For  instance,  via  southern  lines  operat- 
ing into  East  St.  Louis  or  that  territory  the  official  classification  applies.  There 
are  some  exceptions;  I  am  not  sture  exactly  how  they  are  limited.  1  only  know 
that  as  far  as  the  all- rail  lines  are  concerned  and  in  our  own  territory  the  official 
classification  applies  exceptmg  to  certain  excltisively  so-called  southern  territory. 

Q.  The  classification,  as  now  drawn  up,  is  made  without  participation  of  ship- 
pers, is  it  not?— A.  The  shippers  have  a  right  to  and  do  make  their  representations 
to  the  classification  committee,  either  directly,  or  through  some  traffic  official  of 
some  road  that  they  are  ac<)uainted  with  and  who  knows  the  ground  for  their 
claims  and  who  may  be  favorable  to  them,  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  lavor  certain  interests  in  the  preparation  of  such  a 
classification? — A.  it  would  be  possible. 

Q.  Is  such  a  practice  known?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  what  would  be  the  difficulty  in  allowing  supervision  over 
sucn  classifications  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  The  only  diffi- 
culty that  I  could  see  would  be  that  it  would  be  similar  to  suparvision  over  the 
work  of  experts  by  inexperienced  persons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Yon  admit,  however,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
up  a  classification  which  should  favor  certain  interests?— A.  It  would  be;  bat 
those  who  prepare  the  classification  represent  so  many  varying  ^terests  that  I 
think  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  do  it.  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  by 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  of  those  engaged  in  making  up  the  classification 
to  make  the  classification  such  that  it  would  favor  certain  interests,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  at  all  probable.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  ib  in  our  own  tariffs 
or  classification.    I  have  seen  things  that  we  objected  to. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  as  a  traffic  official,  or  does  the  Baltimore  freight 
bureau  have  anything  to  do,  with  classification?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  road  represented  upon  the  classification  committee?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  preparation  of  such  a  schedule,  then,  is  entirely  independent  of  many 
roads  in  the  country? — A.  It  is;  but  all  of  those  roads,  I  suppose,  judging  from  my 
own  experience,  have  not  only  the  right  but  are  requested  to  make  suggestions. 
Whenever  there  is  a  change  proposed  in  the  classification  I  always  receive  notice, 
with  a  request  to  make  suggestions. 

<j.  Are  such  requests  sent  to  shippers,  so  far  as  you  know,  or  merchants*  asso- 
ciations or  others?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  participate  at  all  in  making  up 
the  classifications,  or  is  it  entirely  done  by  the  railroads? — A.  I  understand  that 
when  the  committee  meets  it  considers  all  the  suggestions  that  are  made,  not  only 
from  the  railroads,  but  from  shippers.  Shippers  do  make  suggestions.  I  have  sent 
some  suggestions  as  to  changes  myself  that  have  been  made  through  me  by 
shippers.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  different  classifications, 
are  you,  Mr.  Griswold? — A.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  official  classification, 
as  that  is  the  one  that  we  constantly  use. 

O.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  has  been  in  the  past  year  or  so  a  very  consid- 
erable increase,  a  practical  increase,  in  the  rates  by  changmg  articles  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  classification?— A.  There  was  a  considerable  change  in  classification, 
but  afterwards  a  large  proportion  of  those  articles  were  embodied  in  a  supplement 
to  the  classification,  allowing  a  15  and  20  per  cent  reduction  from  the  advanced 
classification. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  rates  have  practically  been  increased  considerably  in  the 
last  year  or  two  by  changes  in  classifications?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  there  has  been , 
by  a  change  in  the  classification,  an  increase  all  around.    There  have  been  some 
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increases  in  the  particular  respect  of  which  yon  spoke  just  now;  bat,  as  a  rule,  out- 
side of  that  I  do  not  thinic  there  has  been  much  advance  in  the  classification, 

Q.  A  gentleman  who  represented  the  business  men  of  New  York  stated  the  other 
day  that  there  had  been  a  great  many  such  changes,  and  he  also  said  that  an  exam 
ination  of  the  classification  sheets  will  show  that  in  many  instances  the  profits  of 
these  great  industrial  combinations,  or  many  of  them,  were  not  changed  at  all, 
instancing  the  International  Paper  Company;  there  had  been  no  change  made  that 
affected  them.  But  the  changes  were  made,  as  a  rule,  against  the  smsal  producers 
and  manufacturers,  and  not  against  the  g^eat  industrial  combinations.  Can  you 
state  from  your  familiarity  with  the  classification  sheet  whether  that  is  appar- 
ently so  or  not? — A.  To  properly  reply  to  a  question  of  that  kind  would  rec^uire 
some  examination  particularly  of  the  classification,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  correctness  of  that  statement.  I  have  not  noticed  anything  of  that  kind  that 
would  affect  especially  the  smaller  shippers  as  against  the  large  concerns.  There 
have  not  been  many  changes  in  the  paper  rates,  and  my  understanding  of  that 
particular  case  is  that  it  is  due  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  lines 
maintain  certain  rates  to  Western  points  on  paper  shipments  in  carloads,  and  that 
the  interior  lines,  the  lines  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  are  so  lim- 
ited by  reason  of  the  rates  that  were  made  from  the  New  England  States  that  they 
could  not  make  changes.  In  fact,  we  had  at  one  time  to  make  some  reduction  to 
meet  the  New  England  situation  and  put  the  shippers  in  our  territory  on  as  favor- 
able a  footing  as  we  could  in  their  competition  with  New  England  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Ton  can  raise  rates  to  shippers  through  classification 
wi&out  touching  your  tariff? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  late  years,  since  1896,  do  you  think  that  has  been  done? — A.  I  think 
there  have  been  some  advances  in  classification  since  1896,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  particular  case  that  Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  of  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  very 
general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  have  it  explained  how  that  could  be 
done. — A.  If  an  article  in  the  classification  placed  in  tnird  class  is  taken  and  put 
in  the  second  class,  the  change  would  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  rate  from 
that  of  the  third  to  that  of  the  second  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  a  supplemental  schedule.  Was  not  that 
supplemental  schedule  made  to  equalize  the  inequalities  by  raising  the  rates  with- 
out changing  the  tariff?— A.  The  effect  of  the  supplement  to  the  classiBcation  was 
to  reduce  the  rates  in  many  cases,  and  thus  remedy  some  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
classification. 

Without  making  an  entire  review  of  the  whole  schedule? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  want  to  ask  if  uniform  classification  is  practicable? — 
A.  It  is  very  desirable.  Whether  it  can  be  accomplished  or  nqt  is  a  (luestion  that 
has  bothered  a  good  many  railroad  people  and  others,  too,  for  years.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  bring  it  about,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  It  can  be  done 
or  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  wa^  of  uniform  classification? — A. 
The  varying  conditions  in  different  sections  requiring  different  classifications  on 
account  of  the  volume  of  certain  commodities  and  certain  merchandise  in  one 
section,  and  the  fact  that  one  section  may  be  a  producer  of  certain  classes  of  mer- 
chandise to  a  large  extent.  A  railroad  can  afford  to  take  a  large  business  on  a 
little  lower  basis  than  a  road  in  another  section  that  has  a  carload  where,  in  the 
first  section,  we  will  say,  the  road  may  have  a  hundred  carloads.  The  conditions 
are  so  varying. 

Q.  Those  obstacles  of  that  kind  seem  to  be  almost  insurmountable,  then?— A. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are,  up  to  this  time.  It  is  not  so  much,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
reconciling  of  the  railroads  as  it  is  a  reconciling  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
different  sections  o(  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  is  the  rate  on  coal  used  by  manufacturers  to  Balti- 
more fixed?  Can  you  state  what  the  rate  on  coal  from,  we  will  say,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Yir^nia  fields  is?— A.  The  rate  is  $1.45  from  the  Cumberland  and 
the  West  Virginia  Central  coal  fields  to  Baltimore  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Q.  Without  distinction  as  to  distance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  from  all  places  in  that  soft-coal  field  the  rate  is  the  same? — A.  No; 
there  is  a  territory  beyond  that  section — I  forget  what  it  is  called — from  which 
the  rates  are  higher  and  also  the  gas-coal  field. 

Q.  Is  that  because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  qualitjr  of  the  coal  or  because  of 
the  distance?  How  does  the  rate  on  coal  from  those  fields  to  Baltimore  and  that 
from  the  same  fields  to  Philadelphia  compare?— A.  I  understand  that  they  are  the 
same.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  while  we  are  a  carrier  of  that  material  as  an  inter- 
mediate line,  the  business  in  our  case  originates  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
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road.  I  do  not  think  I  am  as  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  the  methods  and 
provisions  for  the  making  of  rates  as  I  should  be  to  answer  those  (jnestions. 

O.  But  therate  is  thesame,  whether  it  is  to  Philadelphia  or  to  Baltimore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  that  occasion  some  complaint  in  Baltimore?— A.  I  think  it  does  not 
The  matter  was  taken  np  by  one  of  tne  papers,  and  as  it  dropped  the  subject  I 
suppose  it  saw  that  if  the  contention  and  the  methods  as  suggested  were  carried 
out  logically  it  would  work  in  some  cases  to  the  direct  injury  of  Baltimore  as 
against  Philadelphia. 

Q.  In  what  way?— A.  By  reason  of  Philadelphia  having  its  own  coal  fields,  with 
some  lines  as  short  to  Philadelphia  and  longer  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Philadelphia  enjoys  the  same  rate  as  Baltimore  does  to  the 
cofu  fields  tributary  to  you  because  she  has  other  fields  from  which  draft  might 
be  made? — A.  Yes,  and  the  rate  is  the  same.  If  I  was  representing  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  I  should  say  that  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  was  made  the  same 
as  to  Baltimore  because  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields  is 
the  same  to  Philadelphia  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rate  is  to  Baltimore,  and  that 
while  it  brings  business  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  engage  in  the  Phila- 
delphia traffic  it  does  not  hurt  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  they  raised  the  rate  to  Philadelphia,  coal  would  come  from 
other  points? — A.  If  they  raised  the  rate  to  Philadelphia,  they  would  not  haul  any. 
The  Pennsylvania  would  haul  all  the  coid  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  soft-coal  tonnage 
in  rhiladeli^hia  from  the  two  fields,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern?  Is  the 
proportion  increasing  from  the  West  Virginia  and  tributary  coal  fields? — A.  I 
think  it  is,  but  I  am  merely  j  adging  from  our  own  traffic  in  connection  with  it.  I 
have  no  statistics  at  all.    1  am  speaking  merely  from  observation. 

Q.  You  make  a  through  rate  from  Baltimore  to  Northern  poits — Boston,  for 
instance— on  coal?— A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  question. 

Q.  Are  through  rates  made  to  Northern  ports  by  combined  rail  and  water  through 
Baltimore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  principle  of  division  that  is  usuallv  accepted?  Is  there  any 
rule?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rule.  I  think,  like  all  water  freights,  they 
vary  as  far  as  the  water  rates  are  concerned. 

^.  It  was  testified  before  this  commission  a  few  days  ago  that  Baltimore  enjoys 
a  distinct  advantage  below  New  York  on  west- bound  traffic  as  well  as  east-bound. 
Is  that  so? — A.  You  are  speaking  about  merchandise? 

Q.  About  merchandise. — A.   les. 

Q.  What  is  the  differential  in  that  case?— A.  I  think  it  is,  first  class  8  cents,  and 
from  that  down  to  3.    I  think  it  is  3  cent«  on  sixth  class. 

Q.  By  which  you  mean  if  the  rate  on  a  certain  commodity  first  class  from  New 
York  is  50  cents  to  Chicago,  the  rate  from  Baltimore  Is  42? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  enjoy  an  8  cent  lower  rate?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  this  give  Baltimore  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  importation  of  prod- 
ucts from  abroad?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  As  I  said  some  little  time  ago, 
there  are  so  many  conditions  surrounding  transportation  and  traffic,  merchandise 
business,  and  commerce  outside  of  the  actual  freight  rate  that  a  low  freight  rate 
from  a  given  point  might  not  be  attractive  at  all  to  a  shipper  as  compared  with  a 
higher  rate  Irom  some  other  point. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  some  of  these  conditions  which  might,  for  instance,  make 
it  not  to  the  advantage  of  ft  shipper  to  go  through  Baltimore  to  Chicago  when  he 
could  get  a  rate  of  42  cents  instead  of  50?— A.  Yes.  The  lari^er  number  of  reg^ular 
steamsnip  linesplying  between  New  York  and  foreign  ports — and  not  only  of  regular 
lines,  but  of  tramp  steamers— where  ocean  rates  might  be  made,  and  sometimes 
are  made,  lower  than  to  Baltimore,  which  ocean  rate  in  connection  with  the  inland 
rate  might  be  lower  than  the  ocean  rate  via  Baltimore  in  connection  with  the  inland 
rate.  For  e.  ample,  we  will  take  Liverpool:  Suppose,  without  any  regard  for 
actual  figures  or  market  figures,  a  steamship  line  made  a  rate  of  20  cents  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  and  of  30  cents  from  Liiverpool  to  Baltimore  on  some  Chi- 
cago business.  The  advantage  in  favor  of  New  York,  leaving  out  any  other  con- 
ditions, would  l)e  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  first  class. 

Q.  Ordinarily  the  rate  is  the  same  from  Liverpool  to  Baltimore  as  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  by  water?— A.  Generally  about  the  same,  although  there  are 
cases,  especially  where  they  are  looking  for  business,  where  there  are  special  rates. 

Q.  You  spoke  some  time  &f;o  about  reducing  the  differential.  What  did  you 
mean?— A.  I  meant  that  the  differential  from  Chicago  was  reduced  now  to  U  cents 
on  export  grain,  whereas  it  used  to  be  3  cents. 

Q.  It  used  to  be  3  cents  and  was  reduced  to  1^?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  Baltimore  merchants  compete  with  New  York  merchants 
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in  middle  and  sonthwestem  territory?  Are  the  rates  so  fashioned  at  all  as  to 
enable  a  large  or  considerable  development  in  this  direction? — A.  I  think  Balti- 
more's principal  business  is  in  the  southeastern  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  waler  rates  down  the  coast?— 
A.  Oflniand  I  could  not  tell  you  the  conditions,  but  of  course  we  are  governed  by 
them. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  by  water  from  Baltimore  down  the  coast  to  a  coast  place  reached 
by  one  of  these  Southern  railroads  practically  the  same  by  water  as  by  rail,  or  is 
there  any  great  difference  between  them? — A.  We  find  that  the  water-line  rates 
are  very  much  lower  than  ours. 

Q.  And  the  steamship  lines  are  not  controlled  by  the  railroads  that  ^o  into  the 
same  territory  in  the  matter  of  rates? — A.  No;  I  know  that  if  the  rail  lines  did 
control,  in  many  cases  the  differentials  would  be  done  away  with  entirely,  becaoae 
the  reason  for  those  differentials  no  longer  exists  in  our  opinion  from  a  railroad 
standpoint. 

Q.  But  they  do  exist? — A.  They  do;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  as  to  their 
application. 

0.  Can  you  say  what  the  difference  is'  between  rail  rates  and  water  rates  from 
Baltimore  to  a  Southern  coast  town?— A.  That  is  hard  to  state,  because  there  are 
very  large  and  very  considerable  differences.    I  forget  how  those  differentials  run. 

Q.  But  you  say  from  the  railroad  point  of  view  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  those  differences  in  the  rates? — ^A.  That  is,  to  common  territory  I  think 
they  should  not  exist.  I  know  that  other  railroad  traffic  officials  have  said  the 
same. 

Q.  Can  you  say  why  they  should  not  be?— A.  The  reason  why  differentialB 
between  the  water  and  rail  lines,  we  will  say,  from  Baltimore  to  certain  Southern 
territory  were  allowed  was  because  of  insurance,  and  it  is  claimed,  the  disadvantage 
to  the  business  in  handling  and  the  i>oorer  time  made.  The  water  lines  insure 
now  and  the  shipx)ers  do  not  have  any  insurance  to  pay.  They  make  just  about  as 
good  time  as  the  rail  lines,  and  therefore  we  feel  that  there  is  really  no  difference 
in  the  service. 

Q.  You  feel  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  service;  you  mean  to 
the  different  transportation  lines,  water  and  the.  ridl? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  much  difference;  there  would  be  some.  While  I  am  not  familiar  with  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  questions  1  know  that  the  water  lines  have  more  handling  at 
wharves  than  the  rail  lines,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  water  transportation 
for  a  portion  of  the  way,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  rail  transportation. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lines  down  the  coast  that  are  owned  and  controlled  by  tJie 
railroads  that  go  into  the  Southern  country? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  from  our 
section,  from  Baltimore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  the  Old  Dominion  Line  entirely  independent  of  the 
railroads?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  supx>osed  or  understood  that  it  was  actually 
controlled  by  any  ownership  of  the  railroads,  altibou^h  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  rates  between  Baltimore  and  Boston  by  rail  and 
by  rail  and  water  are  appreciably  different  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  question  came  up  oefore.    It  was  the  Southern  points  we  were  discussing. 

Q.  Would  that  same  condition  apply  to  Boston?  &  there  a  differential  allowed 
to  steamship  lines'.'— A.  1  think  the  rates  of  the  Merchants  and  .Miners'  Line 
between  Baltimore  and  Boston  are  lower  than  the  all-rail  rates  between  Baltimore 
and  Boston.    I  am  not  sare  about  that    That  is  not  in  the  direction  of  our  traffic 

Q.  Up  and  down  the  coast,  then,  either  north  or  south,  the  steamship  lines  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  charging  lower  rates? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  actnal  water  competition,  to  your  knowledge,  at  interior  points  on 
the  Southern  rivers  which  might  have  communication  down  those  rivers  oy  water 
with  the  ocean  steamers  along  the  coast?— A.  At  Memphis  and  points  like  that? 

Q.  At  points  like  Memphis,  or  Macon,  or  Montgomery;  I  mean  interior  points.— 
A.  At  Memphis  there  is.  decidedly.    1  think  at  lul  those  points. 

Q.  Actual  water  competition — that  is,  steamers  to  ply  up  and  down  those 
rivers?— A.  Oh,  yon  mean  via  the  rivers? 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  rivers.— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  coast  steamers  to  and  from  the  South- 
em  ports  into  the  interior.    I  do  not  know  of  any  competition  of  that  kind. 

O.  You  know  of  no  lines? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  river  lines. 

Q.  Is  not  the  justification  for  the  lower  rates  given  to  many  towns  and  cities 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  water  competition  from  Northern  ports?- 
A.  I  never  knew  of  the  rates  being  based  upon  such  interior  river  competition.  By 
water  competition  we  have  always  understood  the  meaning  to  be  the  coast  steam- 
boat lines  in  connection  with  rail  lines  from  the  Southern  ports. 

Q.  There  is  not  supposed  to  be  any  actual  active  competition  up  those  rivers, 
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making  through  water  rates  from  Northern  points  to  those  interior  cities? — A.  I 
have  never  seen  any  from  oar  territory. 

Q.  Does  any  cotton  come  north  to  Baltimore? — A.  Yes. 

O.  You  mean  for  export? — A.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  hauls  cotton  through 
Baltimore. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  rates  charged  on  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  any  cotton  go  through  Baltimore  to  New  England  points  by  rail?— A. 
I  should  think  it  would  through  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Uailroad  and  the  lines  via 
Washington. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  the  Baltimore  rates  and 
the  Norfolk  rates?  Is  there  any  active  competition  in  carrying  cotton  to  New 
England  through  the  lines  which  center  at  Pinners  Point  or  Norfolk? — A.  1  will 
have  to  ask  you  a  question:  Do  you  mean  by  through  Baltimore  the  same  as 
through  Pinners  Point? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is,  that  the  cotton  is  brought  to  the  seaboard  by  rail  and 
thence  via  water  to  Boston? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  is,  I  think,  much  more  brought  through  Pinners  Point 
than  through  Baltimore.    I  do  not  think 'there  is  much  via  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  shipping  through  Baltimore? — A.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that.  But  there  is  only  one  regular  steamship  line  from  Baltimore  to  Bos- 
ton, and  that  is  the  Merchants  and  Miners. 

Q.  They  do  not  carry  any  cotton? — A.  1  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  merchandise  usually  carried  north? — A.  It  is  very  mixed, 
varied;  but  I  am  really  not  competent  to  answer  those  questions  about  the  Mer- 
chants and  Miners'  Line  and  their  business. 

Q.  The  point  I  wane  to  bring  out  is  this:  Whether  the  growth  of  Pinners  Point 
and  of  Norfolk  has  affected  in  any  way  the  commerce  through  the  port  of  Balti- 
more?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  want  to  ask  one  question  about  Hagerstown.  I  believe 
you  said  there  is  one  line  that  is  87  miles  long  from  Hagerstown  to  Baltimore,  and 
another  104,  and  another  158.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  if  all  three  of  tiiose 
roads  come  practically  under  one  management— I  understand  that  two  of  them 
are  now— what  will  be  the  effect,  so  far  as  Hagerstown  and  Baltimore  traffic  is 
concerned?  Will  it  go  over  the  oiie  line?— A.  I  should  say  that  is  guessing  a  little. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  policy  would  be  under  those  circumstances.  In  all  prob- 
ability I  should  think  that  the  business  would  be  taken  by  the  shortest  line;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  each  of  those  three  lines  have  different  locations  in  the  city,  and 
there  is  certain  business  that  one  line  gets  now  as  against  the  others  that  is  sunply 
due  to  location.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  shipper,  because  the  time  is  about 
the  same  by  all  three;  the  longer  line  has  to  make  good  deal  better  time  to  make 
delivery. 

Q.  Is  there  too  much  railroad  convenience  between  Baltimore  and  Hagerstown 
from  a  railroad  point  of  view?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  extrava* 
gance  of  paralleling  lines,  etc.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
there  is  more  railroad  facility  between  Hagerstown  and  Baltimore  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Hagerstown  and  Baltimore  business?— A.  Oh,  yes.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  that  section  could  be  handled  by  one  railroad. 

Q.  Are  they  separate  lines?  They  are  not  main  lines  at  all,  either  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  or  the  Pennsylvania,  that  you  speak  about? — A.  No;  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  reaches  Hagerstown  through  a  branch  line  some  24  miles  from  the  main  line. 
The  Western  Maryland  is  a  main  direct  line.  The  Pennsylvania  is  via  the  Northern 
Central  division  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  road. 

Q.  Would  it  be  an  object,  in  case  all  these  three  roads  come  under  one  manage- 
ment, to  let  one  or  more  of  the  lines  fall  into  disuse  altogether,  or  any  parts  of 
one  or  more  of  those  lines? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could.  There  is  other  busi- 
ness, much  greater  business,  in  various  other  sections  entirely  independent  of  the 
fact  of  tbf»se  three  lines  running  there,  that  would  have  to  be  conserved,  and  which 
would  maintain  the  lines. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  said  sometime  ago  that  the  last  time  of  which  you 
had  knowledge  of  rates  being  cut  was  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Is  it  not  true 
tiiat  in  the  autumn,  when  a  great  deal  of  grain  is  moving  east  there  is  a  strong 

incentive  to  cut  rates  in  order  to  fill  the  empty  cars  west  bound?    Is  not  that 

A.  (Interrupting. )  Well,  theoretically  there  is.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  cuts 
much  figure  when  it  comes  to  cutting  rates.  I  think  it  is  more  due  to  the  anxiety 
of  the  solicitors  to  secure  business.  I  do  not  think  they  consider  much  the  fact 
that  the  cars  are  going  west  empty. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  rebate  sheet?— A.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  rebate  sheet.    I  know  what  rebates  are. 

Q.  Have  you  any  protection  against  a  shipper  where  you  suppose  he  is  mis- 
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classifsring  goods?    Would  it  pay  yon  ever  to  call  for  an  investigation? — A.  Yon 
mean  similar  to  inspection? 

Q.  1l  es;  that  is  to  say,  are  you  not  bound  usually  by  the  classification  and  speci- 
fication which  the  shipper  makes  of  the  goods? — A.  Yes.  As  a  rule  our  agento 
and  our  receiving  clerks  are  supposed  to  watch  closely  and  see  that  the  articlee 
conform  with  the  invoice  furnished »  but  they  can  not  know  what  the  hidden  con- 
tents of  the  cases  are  without  examination,  of  course. 

Q.  If  you  were  too  particular  about  that  would  not  the  shipper  be  likelv  to  send 
his  goods  by  another  road  sometimes?— A.  If  one  line  has  inspection  ana  another 
has  not,  a  snipper  would  be  very  likely  to  use  the  line  that  has  no  inspection. 

Q.  Have  you  an  inspection  bureau  at  Baltimore?— A.  We  have  not.  Nothing 
outeide  of  our  own  agents. 

Q.  Does  each  line  maintain  its  own  insi)ection  agents  at  Baltimore? — A.  No; 
there  is  an  inspection  bureau  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads,  but  I  think  that  has  not  been  extended  to  any  other  lines 
out  of  Baltimore  as  yet. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  shipper  is  put  upon  his  own  honor  in  classifying 
goods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  by  the  shipper  making  misclassifications  and  by  acquiescence  in  them 
by  the  railroad,  rates  might  be  practically  cut,  might  they  not?— A.  They  could  be. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  roads  which  are  confessedly  not  too  particular 
in  that  respect? — A.  No;  the  lines  with  which  we  come  in  competition  have  their 
iiiBpection,  and  our  instructions  to  our  own  people  are  to  inspect  carefully. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  subjecting  such  inspection  to  GK)vemment 
control  in  any  way,  and  having  inspectors,  as  they  are  appointed  in  the  Western 
States,  for  grain  and  other  traflQc,  to  see  that  the  classification  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  goods  contained? — A.  Under  certain  conditions,  I  think,  at  least  it  would 
save  the  railroads  the  expense  of  doing  the  insi)ecting. 

Q.  Would  it  not  insure  the  equal  treatment  of  all  shippers,  supposing  the  sys- 
tem worked  honestly?— A.  I  think  it  would,  and  I  think  the  present  method  of 
inspection  insures  equal  treatment.  The  inspectors  do  not  know  who  shippers 
are,  and  they  are  changed  about  from  station  to  station. 

Q.  ( Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  the  jobbing  merchants  of  Baltimore  any  just  com- 
plaint that  they  are  not  equally  favored  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants as  far  as  railroad  rates  are  concerned? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  That 
is  a  pretty  broad  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  complaint  that  there  is  discrimination  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  at  the  expense  of  New  York  and  other  jobbing  points? — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any.  Periodically  there  are  complaints  on  the  part  of  Baltimore 
of  discrimination  in  favor  of  some  other  points,  and  I  see  the  same  complaints 
periodically  of  other  points  regarding  discriminations  in  favor  of  Baltimore. 
Sometimes  the  complaints  come  out  in  Philadelphia  and  sometimes  in  Baltimore. 

Q.  That  is  due  more  to  temporary  conditions  rather  than  to  permanent  condi- 
tions?—A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  New  York  Central  and 

the  Pennsylvania  railroads  should  bring  their  rates  down  on  east  and  west  bound 

freight  to  the  level  of  the  Southern  ports — Chicago  rates?— A.  I  think  the  effect 

would  be  to  injure  Baltimore  business  very  considerably. 

•    Q.  And  correspondingly  inure  to  the  advantage  of  those  other  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Would  there  be  any  remedy  open  to  Baltimore?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
excepting— I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy.  I  was  going  to  say  except  that  of  bring- 
ing Baltimore  up  to  the  same  financial  basis  and  ^ving  her  the  same  facilities  for 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale  and  all  those  conditions  that  New  York  enjoys. 

<^.  Any  attempt  of  that  kind  would  be  met  by  cutting  rates  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  other  roads,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  Suppose  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  reduce  its 
rates  and  to  add  the  same  to  the  present  Chicago- Baltimore  revenue  and  still  not 
allow  its  rates  to  be  cut  under  that  tigure,  thereby  injuring  the  city  of  Baltimore?— 
A.  If  all  lines  were  under  one  control  that  would  be  possible,  but  if  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  were  under  one  control  that  would  not  necessarily 
follow,  because  there  are  other  lines. 

Q.  No  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  by  the  Pennsylvania  is  feared  by  the 
ci^  of  Baltimore?— A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  expression  of  fear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  fear  that  the  practical  control  by  one  man- 
agement or  the  consolidation  of  all  the  trunk  lines  will  bring  about  an  equality 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore?— A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

<^.  Did  you  see  a  dispatch  asserting  this  to  be  practicable?— A.  A  general  con- 
solidation? 
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Q.  Yos.— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  object  whatever  in  brin^^ng  abont  a  general  conaolida- 
tion  with  the  center  of  inflnence  in  New  York  City? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  there 
would  be.  It  would  be  similar  to  obtainuig  control  or  ownership  of  all  the  roads 
in  the  country  and  running?  those  roads  in  the  interest  of  one  point,  which  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Would  not  there  grow  up  out  of  that  consolidation 
what  would  virtually  be  a  pooling  of  traffic?— A.  There  might  by  community  of 
interest  or  by  the  consolidation  of  lines  be  brought  about  a  condition  that  would 
result  in  absolute  maintenance  of  rates,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  bring  about  a 
uniformity  of  rates  between  all  Eastern  ports  and  Western  points. 

Q.  Would  it  not  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  rates  so  that  there  would  be 
no  unfair  discrimination  as  against  one  port  compared  with  another?— A.  That 
question  of  what  are  fair  rates  as  between  the  different  ports  is  one  that  has  been 
gone  over  and  studied  and  worked  out  by  the  various  railroad  lines  in  ^st  years, 
resulting  in  the  present  system  of  rates.  The  discriminations,  in  my  judgment, 
have  not  so  much  been  due  to  tariff  rates  in  the  past  as  they  have  been  to  disre- 
gard of  tariff  rates  at  different  points. 

Q.  Such  a  combination  would  eliminate  substantially  all  competition,  eo  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  would  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would. 

Q.  If  all  the  lines  running  east  were  substantially  under  the  control  of  one 
management  in  a  community  of  interests,  would  not  that  consolidation  eliminate 
competition? — A.  I  think  the  competition  between  railroads  is  merely  a  percentage 
of  competition.  There  was  a  time  when  competition  between  two  railroads  or 
between  two  sections  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  railroads.  But  in 
my  experience,  in  our  local  territory  where  we  have  no  other  railroads,  we  feel 
competition,  the  influence  of  markets,  inducements  in  the  way  of  facilities  and 
prices  at  various  points,  and  we  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  markets,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  business  on  the  line,  as  much  as  we  do  the  comx>etition  of  other 
railroads. 

Q.  The  cost  of  transportation  enters  very  largely  into  the  cost  to  the  consumer? — 
A.  It  does. 

S.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  so-called  Vanderbilt  system,  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system  are  substantially  all  of  the  lines  concentrating 
at  New  York? — A.  They  control  to  a  very  great  extent  the  situation,  although 
there  are  other  lines  that  are  not  controlled  by  them  and  that  do  affect  the  rate 
situation. 

Q.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  are  under 
one  control  and  that  that  control  is  being  managed  in  a  community  of  interest 
vrith  the  Vanderbilt  system.  That  being  the  case,  is  not  the  result  the  elimination 
of  competition  between  those  three  systems?— A.  Between  those  three  systems  to 
a  certain  extent,  if  the  })remise  is  correct:  but  it  do3S  not  eliminate  the  competi- 
tion of  markets  or  of  different  sections  of  the  country  with  one  another. 

Q.  We  are  discussing  now  the  (juestion  of  transportation  purely;  other  condi- 
tions, of  course,  affect  all  alike.  Now,  if  that  combination  or  agreement  should 
eliminate  competition  so  far  as  three  systems  are  concerned,  does  it  not  carry  with 
it  the  power  to  raise  rates  arbitrarily  on  those  three  systems  against  the  shipper?— 
A.  Theoretically  it  does,  but  I  am  speaking  from  a  practical  standpoint.  I  ao  not 
see  how  a  railroad  is  to  engage  in  tra^c  even  if  it  is  controlled  by  some  other  roadr 
unless  it  meets  market  and  other  conditions  outside  of  railroad  rates.  Perhaps  I 
can  make  clearer  what  I  mean.  If  all  the  roads  in  our  section  were  under  one 
ownership  and  that  ownership  should  say  *'  Put  your  rates  up  20  per  cent  in  all 
this  section,'^  the  result  would  be  to  shut  out  some  of  the  roads  belonging  to  this 
ownership  from  business— not  only  the  one  road,  but  all  the  roads  in  that  owner- 
ship. Certainly  that  would  be  very  short-sighted  policv,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  ignore  conditions  outside  of  the  removal  of  railroad 
competition. 

Q.  Would  that  answer  apply  to  a  general  raise  of  20  per  cent  on  each  of  the 
three  systems  at  the  same  time? — A.  It  would,  supposing  that  those  three  systems 
are  runniuK  to  a  given  point  and  that  there  are  other  sections  of  the  country  that 
are  not  under  this  control. 

Q.  Those  three  systems  control  substantially  the  entire  transportation,  and  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  have  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  control  of  the  business 
itself,  would  it  not?— A.  It  would  have  its  effect. 

Q.  It  would  have  a  controlling  effect?— A.  Yes,  it  would  have  a  controlling 
effect;  but  unless  the  roads  are  going  out  of  business  and  desire  to  shut  off  certain 
classes  of  business  they  can  not  put  rates  beyond  a  reasonable  figure.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  expressed  myself  very  clearly.  Suppose  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  absolutely  under  one  control  as  to  the 
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territory  through  which  thef  run.  There  are  other  lines  running  to  other  mar- 
kets. If  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  agreement  or 
control  should  put  rates  to  an  unreasonable  figure  to  the  markets  to  which  they 
transport  freight  and  which  are  open  to  their  territory,  they  would  certainly  be 
turning  a  very  large  amount  of  profitable  business  over  to  lines  running  to  other 
markets,  unless  you  can  go  so  far  as  to  put  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  under 
one  control  and  an  unreasonable  advance  made  to  one  market  is  made  also  to  b31 
the  markets  in  the  country. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  the  logical  sequence?— A.  It  might  be  theoretically,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  the  practical  results. 

Q.  Has  not  this  consolidation  among  the  railroads  been  brought  about  under 
the  plea  that  ruinous  competition  among  the  systems  has  reducea  the  rates  below 
the  proper  compensating  point? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  on  the  (ground  that  rates 
have  not  been  maintained,  and  with  the  view  to  securing  a  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing rates  and  economy  of  management.  In  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  see  where  the  economy  of  management  would 
come  in,  because  they  are  operated  entirely  separately. 

<^.  Yet,  even  in  the  territory  covered  by  those  systems,  there  has  been  a  compe^ 
tition  of  rates  at  times? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  That  would  cease,  necessarily,  if  they  were  under  one  control  or  community 
of  ownershii>? — A.  It  would  for  the  particular  business  and  for  the  particular  ter- 
ritory to  their  particular  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  territory  of  the  United  States  divided  for 
classification  purposes  by  the  railroads? — A.  There  is  no  uniform  division.  In 
actual  practice  one  classification  will  apply  to  one  territory  and  another  to  another; 
but  there  is  no  rule  as  reprards  dividing  territory. 

Q.  There  is  a  Southern  territory?— A.  There  is  a  Southern  territorv  that  takes 
the  Southern  classification;  there  is  a  Western  and  Middle  States,  and  New  Eng- 
land territory  that  takes  the  official  classification;  there  is  a  different  classification 
in  the  trans- Mississippi  territory. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  important  that  the  classification  be  as  per- 
manent as  possible.— A.  No;  I  did  not  say  ''permanent;"  I  said  ** uniform,**  and 
I  referred  more  especially  to  the  character  or  the  similarity  of  the  different  classi- 
fications. I  do  not  think  you  could  have  a  permanent  classification  because  of 
the  changes  in  conditions,  although  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  it  were  practica- 
ble, to  continue  a  classification. 

Q.  Is  the  country  also  mapped  for  freight  rates?— A.  There  is  a  system,  or  a 
basis,  rather,  of  rates  in  what  is  known  as  the  trunk-line  territory.  As  I  said 
before,  Chicago  and  New  York  are  taken  as  a  basis  and  the  rate  between  them  as 
100  per  cent.  Rates  to  trunk-line  points  are  based  on  New  York  and  Chicago 
rates,  if  within  or  beyond  trunk-line  territory.  For  instance,  the  rate  to  Cin- 
cinnati is  87  i>er  cent  and  to  St.  Louis  116  per  cent,  etc. 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  steady  rates,  as  far  as  possible?— A.  It  is. 
The  rates  are  fixed,  as  a  rule,  by  experts  in  freight  rates,  are  they? — A.  Yes. 
Are  they  subject  to  frequent  changes?— A.  No;  the  class  rates  are  very  steady. 
There  has  not  been  a  variation  in  the  class  rates  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  important,  both  for  the  producer  and  consumer 
as  well  as  to  the  shipper,  that  rates  should  be  steady?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case,  as  a  rule,  now  with  the  railroads?— A.  The  present  condi- 
tions are  very  steady,  and  rates  have  been  maintained. 

Q.  Do  railroads  complain  of  each  other  in  regard  to  cutting  of  rates?— A.  Yes; 
at  times. 

Q.  After  railroads,  large  systems  at  least,  have  fixed  rates,  would  it  or  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  some  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
these  rates  and  see  that  they  are*  maintained? — A.  As  I  said  before,  the  rates  are 
made  by  experts,  and  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  attempt  to 
regulate  them  would  be  to  submit  them  to  an  examination  and  approval  by  those 
who  are  not  experts  in  that  particular  line  of  business. 

Q.  If  the  Interstate^Commerce  Commission  were  competent,  then  what?— A.  It 
would  be  a  most  gigantic  undertaking  to  supervise  and  examine  the  rates  made 
by  the  railroads  in  this  country.  It  would  be  a  question  not  of  millions,  but  of 
biUions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Our  attention  was  called  the  other  day  to  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  I  will  illustrate  to  you  in  this  wav.  A  gentleman  told  us  about 
rates  being  such  on  certain  lines  of  merchandise  that  they  coald  be  sent  to  Chi- 
cago from  New  York  and  then  reshipped  from  Chicago  back  to  Connersville,  Ind., 
for  instance,  150  miles  back  into  the  territory  through  which  tiiey  had  gone  and  a 
little  south,  for  considerable  less  than  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Connersville 
oould  have  the  goods  shipped  to  them  direct  from  Cincinnati,  say.    I  will  ask  you 
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if  yon  have  knowledge  that  snch  a  condition  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
why  it  is,  and  whether  yon  look  npon  it  as  a  f anlt  that  shonld  be  corrected  or  not? — 
A.  I  wonld  look  npon  a  condition  permitting  snch  a  practice  as  a  fanlt,  bnt  whether 
it  exists  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  snspect  it  does  in  some  cases,  and  I  am  trpng  to 
find  out  for  myself.  Bnt  let  me  see  if  I  understand  yonr  question.  The  shipment 
brought  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  then  back  again  to  some  interior  point,  is 
carried  by  the  sum  of  these  two  rates  at  a  less  cost  than  the  cost  direct  from  New 
York  to  that  i)oint? 

Q.  Yee.— A.  You  mentioned  Cincinnati  and  that  threw  me  off.  I  suspect  that  con- 
dition  does  exist  in  some  cases  from  some  things  1  have  seen,  and  I  am  trying  to 
follow  it  up,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  intentional.  We  all  discover  in  the  making; 
of  rates  from  time  to  time  that  in  meeting  certain  conditions,  we  have  overlooked 
cases  that  should  have  been  met  at  the  same  time;  and  from  what  1  have  heard  in 
that  connection  as  regards  that  method  of  making  the  rate,  I  think  it  is  a  case  of 
that  kind.    There  may  be  more  like  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  6, 1901, 
TESTIMONT  OF  MR.  T.  M.  R.  TALGOTT, 

Aasistant  to  the  president  of  the  Senhoard  Air  Line, 

The  commission  met  at  2.07  p.m., pursuant  to  recess, Mr. Farquhar  presiding. 
At  that  time  Mr.  T.  M.  R.  Talcott,  of  Richmond,  Va. ,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  full  name,  present  position,  and 
address. — A.  T.  M.  R.  Talcott;  assistant  to  the  president,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail- 
way; Richmond,  Va. 

O.  Will  you  please  g^ve  to  the  commission  your  first  experience  in  railroading 
and  the  offices  you  have  held,  so  far  as  your  recollection  goes? — A.  I  commenced 
47  years  ago  this  month  as  an  engineer  on  railroad  construction,  and  I  served  in 
that  capacity  and  also  in  connection  with  the  transportation  department  up  to  1861. 
From  that  time  until  April,  1865, 1  was  in  service  in  the  Confederate  army.  After 
1865  until  1890  I  was  connected,  either  as  civil  engineer  or  as  superintendent  or 
general  manager  or  vice-president,  with  railroads  in  operation.  The  roads  with 
which  I  was  connected  were  the  Richmond  and  Danville  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
during  that  period — those  two  systems.  Since  1890  until  the  last  2  years  I  have 
not  been  connected  with  railroads,  except  when  employed  as  a  consulting  engineer. 
For  the  last  2  years  I  have  been  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  my  present  position. 
I  was  for  1  year  the  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Associ- 
ation, which  position  I  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  first  vice-president  of  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railway.    I  think  that  covers  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  the  first  place  I  wish  you  would  make  some  statement 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  iaterstate-commerce  act  in  1887  npon 
the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association.  What  was  that  association, 
what  was  it  intended  to  do,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the 
act  upon  it? — A.  The  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  was  composed 
of  the  Southern  rail  lines  and  the  steamship  lines  between  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic  ports.  It  did  not  take  in  the  Gulf  ports  at  all,  but  the  Eastern  cities — 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Fall  River— and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  fluctuation  in  rates  and  rate  cutting;  that  was  theobject  of 
it.  It  was  organized  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  who  had  just  left  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  road,  and  at  first  the  plan  was  to  give  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Fink,  full 
authority  over  the  ratps.  He  issued  the  rates  and  all  were  bound  to  observe  them. 
Later  it  was  found  that  it  was  important  to  have  some  better  guaranty,  and  that 
was  effected  by  means  of  pooling  the  business.  The  commissioner  was  authorized 
to  make  allotments  to  each  line,  and.  if  not  satisfactory,  there  was  appeal  to  a 
regular  board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the  association.  Parties  dissatisfied  had 
a  right  to  appeal  to  that  and  present  arguments  for  a  change.  When  allotments 
were  established  that  way,  either  accepted  as  given  by  the  commissioner  or  as 
determined  by  arbitration,  the  division  was  made  on  a  tonnage  basis,  lines  carry- 
ing an  excess  being  given  a  very  small  compensation,  made  small  so  as  not  to  give 
them  any  inducement  to  get  an  excess,  and  the  balances  were  settled  in  cash. 
That  was  the  basis  of  that  pool  which  was  in  operation  at  the  time  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  was  passed  which  forbade  pooling. 
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Q.  rByMr.  Farquhar.)  Was  this  in  existence  up  to  1887?— A.  And  longer. 
But  or  conrse  it  had  to  be  modified.  Then  a  new  agreement  was  made,  and  it  was 
nnder  the  new  agreement  that  I  was  for  1  year  commissioner  of  ti^e  association. 
Of  course  the  powers  of  the  commissioner  were  largeljr  reduced  then,  and  the 
method  of  operation  was  for  the  commissioner  to  maintain  close  watch  by  means 
of  having  all  the  manifests  of  the  competitive  business  sent  to  him.  Copies  of  all 
manifests  were  sent  to  him  as  issued,  and  they  were  condensed  in  his  office,  so  that 
he  always  had  a  record  of  the  business  done  by  each  line,  and  his  reports  showed 
to  the  executive  committee  precisely  how  the  business  was  being  divided  under 
the  agreement  at  that  time,  which  was  merely  to  maintain  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  many  companies  were  in  that  agn^eement  at  that 
time— how  manv  companies,  approximately?— A.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville; 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  ana  St.  Louis;  the  Western  Atlantic;  the  East  Ten- 
nessee; Virginia  and  Geor^a;  the  Norfolk  and  Western;  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville; the  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke;  the  Plant  System;  the 
Georgia  Central;  the  Georgia  Railroad;  and  1  or  2  other  rail  lines.  Then  there 
were  steamship  lines,  the  Merchants  and  Miners',  of  Boston;  the  Old  Dominion;  the 
Clyde  Line;  and  some  subordinate  Baltimore  lines  the  names  of  which  I  do  not 
recol lect'now ,  because  they  were  frequently  changing  them.  It  took  in  practically 
all  the  steamship  lines  and  rail  lines  that  competed  in  the  Southern  territory  as 
distinguished  from  the  extreme  Southwestern  territory.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
and  the  Illinois  Central  were  not  in  the  association. 

Q.  Was  the  ass  ciation  successful  in  attaining  its  object  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act? — A.  Very  successful;  and  it  was  very  sati^actory. 

Q.  What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  passage  of  that  act? — A.  It  relaxed 
the  maintenance  of  rates  from  the  very  first,  more  or  less.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
not  from  the  very  first.  For  a  little  while  they  went  along  very  well  as  thejr  haa 
gone,  but  within  a  very  short  i)eriod  of  time  to  the  time  I  came  in  as  commissioner 
there  was  more  or  less  disturbance  of  rates,  which  required  freciuent  called  meet- 
ings of  the  executive  committee  to  consider  them. 

Q*  So  far  as  you  know  has  an  unsettled  condition  prevailed  since  that  time? — 
A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  not  say,  excent  for  a  year  or  two  after  that,  or 
less  than  2  years  after  I  was  commissioner,  yffhen  I  was  representing  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  road  in  the  association.  That  road  I  represented  in  the  asso- 
ciation at  that  time.  The  conditions  continued  about  the  same  for  2  years. 
Subsequently,  I  know,  from  observation  and  reading  the  papers,  that  there  were 
decisions  of  the  courts  which  tended  to  weaken  the  strength  of  associations  of  that 
sort,  but  the  exact  effect  ux)on  them  I  do  not  know,  because  £  have  had  no  connec- 
tion with  them  since. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  present  tendencies,  the  attempt 
to  prevent  rate  cutting,  and  competition  by  other  means?  Is  there  any  extensive 
rate  cutting,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  the  territory  served  by  your  railroad? — A. 
No.  So  far  as  I  know  the  rates  are  very  well  maintained  at  this  time.  There  is 
business  enough  for  all,  and  there  is  very  little  temptation  to  disturb  rates.  How 
it  would  be  if  it  were  otherwise  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  would,  then,  be,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  rates  is  concerned,  no 
further  advantage  to  follow  the  absorption  of  the  few  remaining  Independent 
lines  in  the  South  by  the  Southern  Railway?-  A.  No,  I  can  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  advantage.  Looking  at  it  from  my  standpoint,  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  further  absorption  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

S.  Has  the  competition  at  times  been  sharp  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  the  past? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  the  compe- 
tition between  the  old  Seaboard  Air  Line,  before  the  enlargement  of  the  system 
by  taking  in  two  other  systems,  and  the  Southern  was  quite  bitter  at  one  tame, 
according  to  the  reporto  in  the  papers  and  from  what  I  heard  from  railroad 
acquaintances;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  bitter  contest  or  any  rate  wars  between 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  They  may  have  occurred, 
however,  without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  rate  wars  been  as  frequent  in  the  Southern  territory  as  in  the  North, 
so  far  as  your  observation  has  extended?— A.  I  think  not.  During  the  time  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  they  certainly  have  not  been  so  frequent. 

Q.  Is  there  at  the  present  time  apparently  any  effective  competition  between  the 
steamship  lines  and  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  territory?— A.  To  speak  of  the 
situation  in  that  respect  as  of  the  present  time  would  be  difficult,  because  I  have 
no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  traffic.  Up  to  within  10  years  ago 
when  I  did  have  connection  with  traffic,  there  was  more  or  less  competition,  some 
even  from  the  West,  or  by  means  of  the  trunk  lines  and  the  coastwise  steamships 
which  controlled  not  only  the  rates  at  the  South  Atlantic  ports  for  Western  busi- 
ness, but  also  to  some  extent  the  inland  rates. 
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Q.  That  is,  thoee  companies  were  interested  in  land  companies  in  the  sonth? — ^A. 
Oh,  no.  The  trunk  lines  simply  brought  the  western  products  to  the  ports,  and 
they  were  then  taken  by  the  Atlantic  coastwise  steamships  down  to  the  sonth 
Atlantic  ports.  That  fixed  the  through  rate  from  Chicago,  for  instance,  or  oth:  r 
western  points  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  by  way  of  rail  and  wa^r  combina- 
tion. Then  Augusta  was  affected  because  there  was  a  regular  line  of  boats  run- 
i:dng  up  the  Savannah  River  to  that  city. 

Q.  Do  those  lines  still  operate,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  know,  because 
I  have  had  no  occasion  to  notice.  Thev  did  up  to  the  time  that  I  severed  my  con- 
nection with  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad. 

Q.  Some  years  ago,  then,  there  was  effective  comi>etition  up  the  rivers  from  the 
coast  into  the  heart  of  this  southern  territory? — A.  Yes;  in  the  case  particularly 
of  the  Savannah  River. 

(j.  Steamers  running  freqmntly? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  And  transporting  a  considerable  volume  of  business? — A.  Yes;  it  was  a  com- 
petition that  could  not  be  ignored  by  the  railroads;  they  had  to  make  arrange- 
ments in  order  to  protect  rates,  and  they  at  one  time  subsidized  he  steamboats. 
The  railroads  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamsnip  Association  subsidized  the 
boats  on  the  Savannah  River. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  ownership  of  some  of  the  steamship  companies  in 
the  South  now?  For  instance,  the  Old  Dominion?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  the  Old 
Dominion  is  now  entirely  owned  bv  the  railroads,  because  I  do  not  know  that 
fact;  but  I  know  that  three  principal  lines  or  systems  of  i  ailroads  connect  with  it. 
Thev  are  the  Southern,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and 
a!l  tnree  of  them  are  interested  in  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company. 

Q.  So  that  the  policy  of  the  steamship  lines  is  distinctly  in  harmony  now  with 
that  of  the  railroads? — A.  Of  that  particular  steamship  line  that  is  true,  and  the 
lines  from  Baltimore  are  also  controlled  by  the  rail  ways.  There  are  two  lines  from 
Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Chesapeake  Lav  lines,  of  which  one  is  controlled  by  the 
Southern  and  the  other  bv  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  part  and  parcel  of  those  lines, 
or  of  the  two  s}Mstems.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  interest  of  the  rail  lines  in 
steamship  lines  running  to  the  Virginia  ports  or  to  Charleston.  The  Clyde  lines 
are  entirely  independent.  The  Oceap  Steamship  Company,  which  runs  to  Savan- 
nah, has  always  been  controlled  by  the  G^orgiu  Central— the  old  Georgia  Central 
and  Banking  Company— and  is.  so' far  as  I  know,  so  controlled  to-day. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  relative  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  Southern 
ports — Mobile,  for  example?  Has  ic  pliysical  advantages  of  location  or  of  harbor, 
etc.,  which  would  be  injured  by  th  ;  absorption  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  by 
the  Southern  Railroad? — A.  I  was  for  3  years  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  as 
general  manager,  from  1884,  during  which  time,  of  course,  I  became  very  familiar 
with  Mobile  and  studied  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  Mobile.  We 
endeavored  to  build  up  there  an  exx>ort  cotton  business,  but  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful. I  thought  that  the  tropical  fruit  business  could  be  handled  there  proba- 
bly better  than  at  New  Orleans,  after  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  was  extended,  during 
the  time  I  was  connected  with  it,  to  East  St.  Louis,  before  that  we  could  not  do 
anything.  We  commenced  making  preparations  for  that  business,  and  it  has 
since  been  developed,  but  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.  I  see  by  the  annual 
reports  that  quite  a  large  business  has  been  built  up  there  in  tropical  fruits  which, 
1  suppose,  will  stay  there.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  that  should  be  diverted. 
I  do  not  think  the  Mobile  and  Oh'o  had  any  exx)ort  cotton  that  amounts  to  much. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  cottou-exx>orting 
port?— A.  Because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  port  at  that  time.  The  water  in  Mobile 
Bay  has  been  deepened  only  in  a  little,  narrow,  or  a  comparatively  narrow  chan- 
nel. The  Government  is  gradually  extending  the  width,  I  believe.  But  there 
was  difficulty  in  getting  large  vessels  up.  Only  a  certain  class  of  large  vessels 
could  be  brought  there,  and  those  were  vessels  that  were  arranged  to  use  water 
ballast.  They  pumped  the  water  out  to  lighten  them  for  going  down  to  the  sea 
and  took  them  outside  of  Fort  Morgan,  and  theij  they  pumped  the  water  in  and 
got  them  down  to  their  bearings  for  seagoing.    I  did  not  think  there  was  much 

frospect  of  building  up  Mobile  for  cotton  export.  Another  class  of  business  that 
endeavored  to  developed  whilst  there  was  the  coal  business— export  business  in 
coal.  And  in  order  to  see  what-could  be  done  with  that  the  company  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  some  money  and  we  sent  coal  down  to  be  burned  by  the  steam- 
ships plying  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Railroad— the  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
ships—and got  them  to  use  it;  but  we  found  they  got  their  Cardiff  coal— English 
coal — ^very  cheaply,  and  that  they  liked  it;  and  whilst  they  said  the  Alabama  coal 
was  fair  coal,  thev  did  not  like  it  quite  as  much  as  they  did  the  Cardiff.  The  price 
of  the  Cardiff  coal  was  so  low.  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  or  less  of  it  was  broni;ht 
over  in  ballast,  not  paying  freight,  tiiat  we  were  not  successful,  and  we  lost  money. 
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The  venture  did  not  pay,  and  it  was  dropped  before  I  left  there.  Whether  they 
ever  tried  it  aga'n  or  not  I  do  not  know;  ont  I  have  understood  that  there  has 
been  some  coai  shipped  to  Cuba  through  Mobile.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  if 
there  is  any  demana  for  coal  there,  they  should  not  shi^  the  Alabama  coal  to  Cuba 
over  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  because  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  is  a  very  low-grade  road 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  haul  coal  cheaply  if  the  volume  of  it  is  sufficient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  flow  long  hauls  do  they  have  to  make? — A.  The  haul 
through  Alabama  was  something  like  2S0  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  Pensacola  a  competing  point  with  Mobile  while 
you  were  trvlng  to  build  up  the  coal  business? — A.  No;  not  in  coal  at  that  time, 
only  in  lumber. 

Q.  And  has  the  lumber  business  developed  in  Mobile?  Is  it  still  the  largest  mar- 
ket on  the  Oulf .''— A.  I  have  not  noticed  it  recently,  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
had  access  to  information,  it  had  continued  to  develop.  1  should  have  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  efforts  we  made  in  order  to  make  freight  was  to  develop  the  lum- 
ber trade,  and  in  doing  so  we  utilized  the  timber  lands  belonging  to  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  (Ik>mpany,  acquired  b}r  land  grant. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  before  the  commission  hereabout  the  competition  of 
the  Southern  nvers.  While  you  were  connected  with  the  Mobile  ana  Ohio  did 
you  notice  how  mach  there  was  of  competition  in  Arkansas  or  Alabama  in  these 
small  independent  boats  and  the  effect  tney  have  on  the  rates? — A.  One  of  the  river 
boats  could  run  as  far  up  as  Columbus,  which  was  on  a  branch  line  (it  is  now  on 
the  Montgomery  extension  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio),and  also  occasionally,  I  think, 
it  used  to  come  up  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  which  was  the  terminus  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral line  running  into  that  territory;  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  during  the 
cotton  season.  Some  seasons  there  was  hardly  water  enough  for  them  to  come 
there  at  all.  And  I  can  not  recollect  that  I  ever  paid  much  attention  to  that  com- 
petition. Maybe  the  competition  with  the  Illinois  (IJentral  kept  me  so  busy  that  I 
did  not  notice  the  boits.  Now,  as  regards  the  Alabama  River,  at  the  time  that 
I  was  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  there  was  a  regular  line  established,  a  line  which 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  recognized  as  a  connection  to  Montgomery.  It  was  estab- 
lished some  months,  perhaps  a  year,  before  I  severed  my  connection  with  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  now,  it  was  still  in  operation  at  that  time, 
but  what  became  of  it  afterwards  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Biplby.  )  Was  the  basing-point  system  of  rate  making  in  the 
Southern  States  in  force  at  tiie  time  that  you  were  directly  connected  with  affairs 
there? — A.  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  now.  When  the  Green 
Line  was  opened  from  the  West  into  the  South  in  comi>etition  with  the  lines  I 
have  spoken  of,  through  the  south  Atlantic  ports  in  connection  with  the  coastwise 
steamships  and  trunk  lines,  the  basis  adopted  was  to  make  all  rates  from  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  to  interior  points  the  same;  and  that  was  on  an  understand- 
ing with  the  roads  north  of  the  river  that  they  would  make  their  rates  the  same  to 
all  river  points,  no  matter  by  what  lines.  That  was  the  principle  that  prevailed 
all  through  the  life  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  up  to  the 
time  that  I  severed  my  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  by  way  of  illustration  what  yon  mean? — A.  I  mean  this, 
that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  to  Henderson,  to  Evans ville,  to  Cincinnati, 
and  to  any  other  point  on  the  Ohio  or  to  Memphis  would  be  the  same;  through 
those  points,  I  should  have  said,  the  rate  to  Atlanta  would  be  made  by  the  combina- 
tion of  rates  to  those  points  from  Chicago  and  from  those  points  to  Atlanta,  and 
that  the  proportions  were  the  same  north  of  the  river  and  south  of  the  river,  no 
matter  what  river  point  freight  came  through.    Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  that  division  then? — A.  It  was  not  a  pro  rata  division 
at  all;  it  was  an  arbitrary  division.  In  other  words,  the  lines  north  of  the  river 
named  the  rates  to  the  river,  and  the  lines  south  of  the  river  named  the  rates  to 
^ach  point  south,  and  the  combination  of  these  two  made  the  through  rate.  That 
was  the  basis  of  rates  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  there  was  not  the  element  which  you  find  in  the  present  basing-point 
system  whereby  certain  towns,  by  reason  of  their  size  or  the  existence  of  so-called 
water  competition,  got  peculiarly  low  rates  and  the  rates  to  all  the  suburban 
places  were  made  by  adding  a  high  local  to  that  rate?— A.  That  was  not  exactly 
the  basis  of  rates.  Certain  important  distributing  points,  such  as  Atlanta  and 
Augusta  and  Macon  were  afforded  rates  which  had  certain  relations,  either  the 
same  or  a  certain  differential.  As  far  as  practicable  the  most  important  distrib- 
uting points  were  given  the  same  rate,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  develop  equally. 

Q.  The  number  of  subordinate  rates  below  those  which  have  through  rates  was 
not  great?— A.  The  rates  were  generally  made  from  those  distributing  points  by 
adding  the  local  tariff  of  the  road  over  which  the  freight  went. 
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Q.  It  was  the  same  principle  which  yon  have  in  the  present  basing-point  SYBtem, 
but  not  developed  to  so  extreme  a  degree?— A.  The  same  general  principle,  yes. 
Subsequently,  during  my  administration  as  commissioner,  it  became  desirable  to 
have  uniform  rates  to  what  are  known  as  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  points.  I  was 
coming  to  that  as  a  modification  of  what  I  have  stated  before.  And  the  commis- 
sioner made  up  and  issued  a  tariff  of  rates  from  all  points  West  to  what  are  known 
as  Georgia  and  Carolina  points,  taking  in  all  the  principal  stations,  which  were  to 
be  the  same,  and  agreed  upon  as  the  same,  whether  via  the  Western  lines  coming 
across  the  Ohio,  by  the  Che8ai>eake  and  Ohio,  coming  through  Richmond,  or  by 
any  other  route  that  could  be  made  available,  such  as  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
running  down  into  Virginia,  and  then  shipping  south  in  connection  with  other 
lines.  That  was  the  basis  that  was  adopted  a  few  months  before  I  dissolved  my 
connection  with  the  association,  and  it  remains  in  effect;  or  at  least  so  I  have 
understood.  I  heard  from  our  traffic  manager  the  other  day  that  these  rates  are 
practically  in  effect  now,  with  some  modifications. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  is  inoperative  in  a  large  part  of  the  Southern  territory? — A.  Yes;  it  cd  ways  has 
been  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta  are  higher 
than  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Savannah  or  Charleston,  aJthough  the  freight  goes 
through  Atlanta  to  reach  those  points. 

Q.  Is  that  condition  caused  by  actual  water  comipetition  down  the  river  to  the 
ocean? — A.  By  actual  competition.  The  whole  question  of  discrimination  was 
raised  by  the  merchants  of  Atlanta,  who  demanded  lower  rates,  and  was  argued 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  I  was  commissioner  of  the  asso- 
ciation; and  I  suppose,  if  I  had  known  it  was  a  matter  of  any  intcorest,  I  could  have 
brought  the  record  up  here.    It  is  easily  accessible. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  yon  that  the  conditions,  competitive  and  others,  in  the  South- 
ern States  justify  the  setting  aside  of  this  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  it  is  at 
g resent? — A.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  set  aside  at  present.  I  vrill  say, 
owever,  what  my  own  judgment  in  that  matter  has  been.  Long  before  the 
interstate  commerce  law  was  passed  my  own  practice  was  in  every  way  possible 
to  do  away  with  such  discrimination. 

<^.  Would  you  describe  it  as  a  discrimination? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily an  unjust  discrimination,  but  it  is  a  discrimination;  and  I  did  away  with  it 
at  that  time  on  the  ground  that  the  losses  in  revenue  were  not  large  enough  to 
justify  my  comjumy  in  putting^  itself  in  a  position  to  be  attacked  all  the  time  for 
discriminating,  believing  that  it  was  better  to  forego  some  little  extra  earnings 
than  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  defend  sudi  rates  as  just  and  reasonable. 

Q.  You  would  acknowledge,  then,  that  distance  is  an  element  in  making  rates?— 
A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  in  what  way  it  becomes  a  factor  or  to  what  degree?—- A.  In 
my  early  experience  in  making  rates  I  was  called  upon  to  make  local  tariffs  very 
largely,  and  the  question  of  what  the  relative  charge  should  be  in  proportion  to 
distance  necessarilv  had  to  be  considered.  I  informed  myself.  Fortunately  I  was 
helped  by  some  publication  in  a  magazine  where  somebody  had  done  a  great  d^ 
of  work  which  I  would  have  had  to  do  myself:  that  there  was  a  gener^  concen- 
sus of  opinion  apparently  among  railroads  that  the  charges  per  ton  per  mile  for 
short  hauls  shonld  be  higher  than  for  long  hauls;  and  I  q^deavored  to  find  out 
some  scale  which  would  be  convenient  for  use.  As  an  engineer  and  mathemati- 
cian I  wanted  some  mathematical  scale,  and  I  discovered  that  the  nearest  scale  to 
it— that  is  the  nearest  scale  to  fit  the  actual  conditions  of  tariffs— was  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance,  but  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  distance:  that 
is  to  say,  double  the  charge  for  four  times  the  haul.  The  rate  for  25  miles  would 
be  just  one-half  of  that  for  100  miles.  That,  you  can  see,  was  a  very  easily  remem- 
bered rule,  and  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Markham  alluded  to  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  tariffs,  which  were  made  on  that  basis,  this  morning  in  conversation 
with  me;  he  remembered  them.  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  offidiEil  tariff  of 
the  present  commissioners  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  discovered  that  it 
was  based  on  the  same  scale,  talven  from  one  of  my  own  old  tariffs.  It  was  in 
connection  with  my  report  that  I  made  to  the  court  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  road  for  the  receiver  of  the  road.  It  became  necessary  under  an  order  of 
l^e  court  to  divide  tbe  earnings  between  different  sections  of  the  road  that 
were  covered  by  different  mortgages,  and  give  each  section  of  road  proper  credit 
for  gross  earnings  and  to  make  this  division  for  5  years.  I  was  caDed  on  aa  an 
expert  to  divide  between  the  long  and  short  hauls — where  it  was  10  miles  on  one 
section  of  the  road  and  50  miles  on  another  to  say  how  the  earnings  should  be 
divided  between  them.  I  thought  the  proper  way  to  do  would  be  to  make  the 
divisions  on  the  scale  of  the  approved  tariu  of  the  North  Carolina  commission, 
which  was  done,  and  subsequently,  in  the  examination  before  the  master,  the 
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dhairman  of  the  commission  was  put  on  the  witness  stand  and  stated  that  the 
division  was,  in  his  opinion,  jnst  and  fair,  for  he  had  found  by  comparing  that  it 
fitted  exactly  the  scale  on  which  their  tariffs  were  made.  So  that  it  is  in  evidence 
tiiat  my  scale  is  in  nse  to-day. 

Q.  Is  it  in  use  in  any  other  States,  so  far  as  yon  know?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  investigate.  It  is  nsed  on  the  Southern  Railway,  I  know. 
In  other  words,  the  scale  that  I  established  as  the  general  manager  of  the  old  part 
of  the  Southern  is  still  maintained  there  and  prooably  on  the  Mobile  and  Onia 
Whether  anybody  else  has  adopted  it  or  not  I  can  not  sav.  I  have  frequently  had 
requests  for  a  little  diagram  that  1  made  to  show  it  so  that  you  coula  see  by  the 
lines  what  the  relative  rates  woidd  be. 

Q.  Will  you  submit  one  of  those  diagrams  for  us? — A.  I  will  do  it  with  pleas- 
ure. It  simply  shows  the  rate  line  as  a  curve.  Others  have  also  used  the  scale  I 
introduced  a  good  many  years  ago.  The  first  was  Mr.  Henry  Fink,  now  president 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  when  he  was  first  on  that  road;  but  it  was  not 
then  the  Norfolk  and  Western— it  was  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  before 
it  was  reorganized.  Under  the  law  it  was  required  that  the  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  should  have  the  same  ratos  to  points  on  our  two  roads,  which 
crossed  at  Burkeville,  53  or  54  miles  from  the  two  cities  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg. In  making  tariffs  to  local  stations  beyond  the  question  came  up  of  the 
proper  division  for  the  relative  hauls,  and  my  scale  was  adopted  as  fair  by  Mr* 
Fink  for  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  Of  course  I  thought  that  if  it  was  a 
proper  scale  at  all  it  would  be  fair  for  the  division  of  rates,  and  subsequently  I  ^t 
out  a  table  of  percentages  known  as  "  Talcott*s  Table  of  Percentages  for  Division 
of  Rates."  I  nave  been  called  on  by  Mr.  Gulp,  of  the  Southern  road,  and  others 
time  and  again  for  copies  of  it.  Mr.  Fink  adopted  it  also  for  the  division  of  rates 
between  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  Nonolk  and  Western,  which  I  think  is 
another  indorsement  of  the  scale  as  a  fair  one. 

Q.  What  other  b  isls  of  making  the  local  tariffs  by  State  commissions  would  be 
adopted  usually— the  proportion  of  mileage  directly? — ^A.  No;  never  directly;  but 
the  allowance  for  long  and  short  hauls  does  not  agree  with  my  scale.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  differ  very  much  from  it  on  one  class,  while  on  another  class  it  would 
be  entirely  different. 

Q.  Is  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  enforced,  or  was  it  enforced  by  the  State 
commissions  within  the  several  Southern  States? — A.  Generally,  yes;  I  think;.  It 
was  not  enforced  in  Virginia.  I  ought  to  amend  that.  I  happened  to  be  on  a  road 
the  charter  of  which  exempted  it  for  a  long  time  during  my  management  from 
any  State  interference  with  the  rates.  There  was  only  one  condition  upon  which 
the  State  could  interfere,  and  that  was  that  we  shon !  d  not  pay  more  1  han  15  per  cent 
in  dividends;  but  as  they  had  kindly  increased  the  capital  stock  we  had  no  show 
of  paying  15  per  cent  dividends,  and  we  did  not  come  under  that  law  at  all. 
Although  I  did  not  study  very  closely  the  requirement  of  the  law,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  enforcement  in  Virginia  whatever  or  the  long  and  short  haul  provision. 
We  adopted  it  in  Virginia,  and  all  onr  tariffs  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  road 
were  made  on  that  basis— no  more  for  a  shorter  than  a  longer  haul.  For  instance, 
starting  out  I  would  make  rates  in  classes  on  my  scale  from  Richmond  to  Burke- 
ville—about  50  miles  south  of  Richmond,  where  wo  were  crossed  by  the  Norfolk 
and  Western — with  lower  rates  from  Peteraburg,  and  as  the  law  required  they 
should  be  the  same  to  that  station  my  rates  would  drop  there,  and  with  the  lower 
rate  I  would  just  simply  go  back  to  a  station  nearer  Richmond  and  carry  that  on. 
After  passing  this  competitive  point  we  could  gradually  work  up  to  the  scale 
again.  In  other  words,  in  one  class  I  recollect  there  used  to  be  two  intermediate 
stations  that  would  have  the  same  rate  as  Burkeviile. 

Q.  It  would  not  seem  to  you  justifiable  that  there  should  be  a  direct  drop? — A. 
No;  not  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville.  There  was  one  direct  drop  there;  but  I 
preferred  to  do  away  with  it  and  reduced  the  rate  to  the  stations  between  the  com- 
petitive point  and  the  terminal  point  so  as  to  do  away  with  it — ^so  as  to  make  rates 
et^ual  but  not  have  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul. 

Q.  In  your  judgement,  then,  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  is  a  proi>er  and  rea- 
sonable regulation  in  the  making  of  rates?— A.  Provided  it  does  not  exclude  com- 
petition by  forcing  a  reduction  of  rates  at  the  intermediate  points  that  the  railroad 
can  not  submit  to.  For  instance,  1  do  not  think  it  maSes  so  much  difference 
whether  it  is  a  water  competition  or  a  competition  from  any  other  source,  if  it  is 
legitimate  and  proper  and  revenue  can  be  made  by  meeting  comi)etition.  On 
account  of  the  highly  competitive  conditions  at  some  points  I  do  not  think  it  is 
always  just  to  forbid  the  meeting  of  that  competition,  even  if  it  does  make  a  dis- 
crimination at  intermediate  points. 

Q.  An  elastic  prohibition  allowing  for  modification  in  intermediate  cases  would 
seem  to  you  to  be  justifiable?— A.  Tes;  I  have  always  thought  so,  and  I  think 
so  now. 
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Q.  And  does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  evasion  of  this  provision  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law  through  the  Southern  States  that  exists  is  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  that  section? — A.  I  can  not  say  without  knowing  more  in  detail  where 
those  discriminations  exist  and  the  canses  for  them.  Of  those  facts  I  am  abso- 
lutely Ignorant  at  this  time. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquuar.)  Does  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  raise  the  long  haul  rate?— A.  At  some  points,  yes;  at  many,  no. 

Q.  Is  not  what  you  lose  in  handling  short  haul  freight — and  all  roads  must,  I 
presume,  lose-— put  on  to  the  long  haul? — A.  It  ought  not  to  be  and  never  was  in 
my  knowledge  on  my  own  road. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  principle  contained  in  the  interstate  commerce  bill  of 
the  long  and  short  haul  is  a  practical  principle  of  railroading,  or  is  it  a  theoretical 
principle  of  the  politicians? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  theoretical  principle  in  part,  but  I 
think  that  there  is  a  measure  of  justice  at  any  rate  in  it.  I  took  it  as  a  measure 
of  policy  that,  unless  I  could  positively  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  people 
who  are  not  capable  of  taking  a  demonstration  always — the  public — that  we  were 
not  unjustly  discriminating,  we  would  better  make  some  sacrifice  of  revenue  than 
to  be  constantly  at  war  with  our  patrons  upon  whom  we  depended,  and  therefore 
that  this  discrimination  should  be  wiped  out  as  far  as  possible.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  discrimination  of  the  higher  charge  for  the  short  haul  than  the  longer  one.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  require  it  to  be  an  absolutely  fixed  cast- 
iron  rule. 

O.  Is  it  not  practically  true  that  within  the  last  ten  vears  the  rates  on  the  long 
and  the  short  haul,  if  they  have  been  divergent  from  the  principle  announced  in 
the  bill,  have  really  come  nearer  equalization  than  they  ever  did,  and  are  all  the 
time  coming  nearer  equalization?— A.  I  must  qualify  my  answer  to  th:.t,  as  I  do 
everything  that  relates  to  the  time  within  the  last  ten  years.  I  believe  such  to  be 
the  case,  bat  I  have  not  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  fact  at  my  command 
now.  If  I  had  known  that  question  would  come  up  I  would  have  made  some 
comparisons  to  show  you  that  it  is  the  case.    I  think  1  could  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  single  road  in  the  country  that  strictly  observes  the  rating 
of  the  long  and  short  haul,  provision?  Do  you  know  of  a  single,  railroad  in  the 
United  States  since  the  passage  of  that  act  that  has  observed  it? — A.  I  did  not  up 
to  the  time  that  I  ceased  to  nave  the  means  of  knowing  what  they  were  doing. 
We  were,  of  course,  called  upon  to  defend  our  coarse.  I  acted  for  the  association 
to  defend  it  befoi'e  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  one  case.  I  think  we 
were  always  prepared  to  defend  it.  I  should  say  that  I  was  called  upon  myself  to 
defend  the  roads  against  the  charge  that  it  was  an  unjust  discrimination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  not  the  provision  put  into  the  law  to  correct 
the  abuse  of  charging  so  much  more  arbitrarily  for  tne  short  hauls  than  for  the 
long  hauls? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  grew  oat  of  the  fact  that  the  disproportion  in 
charge  for  short  hauls  and  long  was  in  many  cases  extreme. 

Q.  Then,  was  it  not  really  a  Question  of  basiness  and  not  of  politics? — A.  Per- 
haps I  answered  that  question  a  little  hastily.  I  do  not  know  much  about  politics. 
I  would  like  to  amend  that  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  did  not  use  the  word  politics.— A.  No;  it  was  in 
the  question,  and  1  answered  the  question  generally;  but  I  did  not  think  about  the 
word  politics  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  would  answer  that  it  was  a  remedial  measure 
so  lar  as  the  disproportions  had  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  act  in  ISSTt — 

And  has  been  beneficial? — A.  It  has  been  beneficial;  yes. 

If  not  carried  out  to  the  letter? — A.  Yes. 

We  only  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  The  other  statement  is  so  broad  it  might 
be  taken  up.  I  know  some  railroad  men  have  said  that  no  railroad  can  carry  out 
the  law. 

The  Witness.  I  think  they  have  all  tried  to  carry  out  the  law.  Those  that  were 
under  m^  jurisdiction  as  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association  did,  but  they  claimed  they  could  not  carry  it  out  in  every  respect,  and 
would  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of  failure  to  comply  literally  with  the 
law. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  experience  did  you  have  in  making  your  freight 
tariffs  on  commoditv  rates? — A.  Originally  the  Southern  classification  was  a  com- 
promise measure  between  all  the  roads  in  that  territory,  where  thev  all  had  differ- 
ent classifications;  and  it  was  brought  about  by  competition  with  the  Western 
lines,  the  Green  Line,  as  it  was  known,  coming  into  tnat  territory.  In  the  very 
outset,  in  making  that  new  classification,  they  were  met  with  conditions  in  the 
Western  business  that  had  to  be  provided  for.  There  were  certain  Western  products 
that  could  not  be  put  in  the  cuusses  at  all,  that  must  be  treated  as  commodities. 
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From  time  to  time  in  our  meetings  to  discnss  the  question  of  classification  there 
were  constantly  propositions  made  and  good  reasons  shown  why  certain  things 
would  not  stand  class  rates.  You  may  change  this  class  rate  as  is  proposed,  it  was 
argued,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  change  the  rate  on  this  commodity.  Then,  as 
a  matter  of  compromise,  we  would  take  it  out  and  make  a  commodity  rate  for  it. 
So,  from  having  only  a  half  dozen  or  so  commodity  rates  the  number  increased 
until  the  alphabet  was  not  long  enough  to  cover  them  all.  I  see  by  looking  at  the 
classification  sheets  that  others  have  been  introduced  since  10  years  ago,  1890,  when 
I  was  familiar  with  the  question. 

<^.  Have  you  not  about  nine  classes  in  the  Southern  classification  now?~A. 
Onginidly  there  were  six  classes,  but  it  takes  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n, 
o,  p,  q,  r,  and  so  on.    So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Then,  when  the  classification  was  adopted,  there  was  another  thing  to  consider. 
In  the  limits  of  a  State  they  had  State  classifications  which  were  entirely  different 
from  the  general  classifications  agreed  upon,  and  we  had  to  issue  exception  sheets. 
I  think  many  of  these  are  still  in  existence.  Whether  it  is  because  the  State  com- 
missioners have  not  modified  their  classifications  to  suit  the  general  classification, 
or  whether  it  is  because  there  is  some  benefit  to  the  railroads  in  them  that  they 
keep  them,  I  do  not  know;  but  some  of  them  are  l:ept. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Knowing,  as  you  must,  from  experience,  the  complicated 
character  of  freight  classification,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  power  to  make 
or  to  approve  of  such  a  classification  might  wisely  be  vested  in  the  interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? — A.  Certainly  not,  if  we  were  to  have  one  uniform  classifica- 
tion for  the  whole  country.    The  conditions  do  not  admit  of  that  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  objections  that  occur  to  you  against  the  promulgation  of 
sucn  a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  country? — A.  I  only  state  it  as  the 
result  of  my  own  exx>erience.  When  we  adopted  the  original  Southern  classifica- 
tion there  were  some  of  us  who  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  it  based  on  what 
U  known  as  the  official  classification.  We  preferred  to  use  that  classification,  in 
which  there  were  four  classes.  When  we  came  to  make  the  new  classification  we 
found  it  would  not  do;  it  did  not  fit  our  Southern  conditions.  In  other  words,  it 
would  put  some  things  in  the  fourth  class  that  would  not  stand  fourth-class  rates, 
and  we  had  to  have  some  lower  classes.  We  were  not  thinking  of  making  so  many 
commodity  rates  at  firet,  and  it  was  supposed  that  by  having  a  few  commodity 
rates  we  could  make  the  adjustments  on  them  and  the  four  classes  might  be 
enough,  but  I  think  a  go#d  many  things  would  have  to  be  made  commodities  and 
come  out  of  the  classes  in  the  South  if  you  attempted  to  enforce  the  official  classi- 
fication in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  goods  may  be  properly  put  into  the 
fourth  class  in  the  region  of  their  origin  and  should  be  advanced  to  first  class  when 
they  reach  or  approach  their  destination?— A.  I  think  that  is  proper  and  actually 
the  case  in  some  respects.  Where,  as  in  the  South,  they  are  endeavoring  to  encour- 
age manufactures  commodity  rates  are  made  for  manufactures  which  would  put 
them  in  a  very  low  class;  but  when  they  strike  the  official  classification  they  go 
right  up  to  first  class.  I  think  that  is  a  practical  illustration  of  what  I  understand 
you  to  mean,  and  I  think  there  is*  not  any  impropriety  in  it. 

O.  Take  the  case  of  California  fruits  as  an  illustration.  Fruit  is  abundant  in 
Califomia.  It  is  at  certain  times  the  principal  article  of  freight.  It  may  belong 
in  a  low  classification  properly,  but  when  it  gets  farther  east  it  becomes  a  rarer 
commodity,  and  there  are  certain* reasons  incident  to  its  perishable  nature  which 
also  have  a  bearing,  and  the  price  of  it  becomes  higher  when  it  gets  nearer  the 
places  of  distribution  because  there  is  smaller  competition,  etc.  Would  it  not 
seem,  therefore,  that  unless  there  can  be  some  uniform  system  of  transfer  from 
one  classification  to  another,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  have  a  tfniform 
classification  and  do  justice  to  the  different  sections^ — A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
also  that  would  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  classifications  of  the  differ- 
ent States.  The  Florida  railroad  commission,  naturally  looking  after  their  prod- 
uct down  there,  would  put  Florida  oranges  in  a  lower  classification  than  they  do 
in  Virginia,  where  they  do  not  raise  them.  Though  I  have  never  made  the  com- 
parison, I  am  sure  you  would  find  that  fully  illustrated  in  the  State  classifications. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  the  country  now  divided  into  divisions  for  classi- 
fication?—A.  No;  except  so  far  as  between  the  Official  covering  the  Northern  lines 
and  the  trunk  lines  ana  those  roads  that  take  the  trunk-line  classification,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  coming  into  the 
South.  They  are  essentially  Western  lines;  they  take  the  trunk-line  classification, 
and  the  others  take  for  their  business  what  is  known  as  the  Southern  classification. 

Q.  You  have  a  division  known  as  the  Southern  division?— A.  The  Southern  divi- 
sion; yes. 

Q.  And  one  known  as  the  Western? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that; 
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that  most  be  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Our  Southern  dassification  does  not  go  to  the 
Mississippi ;  it  does  not  take  in  tae  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Illinois  Central.  They 
have  always  been  out,  on  the  ground  that  their  competitors  were  largely  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  they  had  to  work  with  them  and  not  with  the  roads 
farther  east 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ripucy.)  Do  you  make  that  statement  in  the  light  of  present  con- 
ditions? Do  you  understand  the  present  Southern  division  does  not  extend  to 
the  Mississippi? — A.  Originally  it  did  not,  and  never  did,  as  far  as  I  know;  and  I 
presume  it  does  not  now,  from  the  remarks  made  here  this  morning  with  reference 
to  the  Western  classification. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Would  it  be  feasible  in  railroading  to  establish  a  zone  sys- 
tem or  classifications,  so  that  an  article  should  go  in  one  classitication  until  it 
reaches  the  border  of  that  zone,  and  then  pass  into  another  if  it  is  carried  for  a 
long  haul?— A,  I  should  have  to  study  the  conditions  before  I  could  answer  that 
question  intelligently;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  be  possible  or  practicable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  recognize  that  bv  a  change  of  classification 
ratos  may  be  advanced  or  decreased? — A.  Certainly;  you  can  put  things  in  s 
higher  or  a  lower  class. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  Southern  classifica- 
tion?— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Were  distinctions  made  in  the  original  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Aasociation  classification  between  carloads  and  less  than  carload  lota? — A.  Yes; 
some. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  that  distinction  was  as  great  us  it  is  at 
the  present  time? — A.  No.  That  fact  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  detailed  com- 
parisons, which  I  have  not  made. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  knowledge  reex>ecting  the  causes  which  led  to  the  low  rates  at 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Norfolk  on  through  business  from  the  West? — ^A.  The 
rates  from  the  West  to  Richmond  were  naturally  reduced  when  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  opened  in  1874,  because  they  made  trunk-line  rates  to  those  cities  the 
same  as  to  Baltimore.  At  that  time  the  trunk-line  rates  to  Baltimore,  whatever 
they  were,  were  adopt<ed  by  theChesai)eake  and  Ohio.  The  Western  business  had 
been  coming  through  Baltimore  prior  to  that  time  and  then  down  to  Richmond, 
being  distributed  South  on  the  rates  from  Baltimore  to  the  South  added  to  the 
trunk-line  rates  to  Baltimoi-e.  But  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  adopted  the 
Baltimore  rates  at  Richmond,  naturally  there  was  an  entire  change.  They  could 
not  charge  any  more  than  the  locals  from  Richmond  south  instead  of  the  locals 
from  Baltimore.  That  made  a  readjustment.  The  present  basis  of  making  rates, 
as  I  understond  it,  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  adoption— that  is,  they  make 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  Petersburg,  gate 
cities  from  the  West;  and  the  Western  lines  agree  to  make  the  rates  the  same  to 
all  these  pointe,  notwithstonding  the  length  of  the  haul  varies.  Then  the  Southern 
lines  make  their  rates  to  interior  pointe  by  adding  either  locals  or  agreed  rates  to 
interior  points.  That  is  something  entirely  new.  That  method  of  mining  rates 
has  come  in  since  I  had  any  connection  with  the  traffic,  and  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  deteils  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed 10  or  12  years  ago? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  reasons  why  the  change  was 
adopted.  There  may  have  been  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  it,  but  what  they 
are,  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  Have  you  an^  information  respecting  the  recent  cases  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  involving  the  cities  of  Danville  and  Lynchburg? — A.  I 
have  not.  There  wsa  a  complaint  at  Danville,  but  I  have  not  read  about  it.  1 
remember  receiving  the  papers  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
office,  but  I  did  not  read  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fast-freight  lines  operating  over  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  the 
present  time?— A.  No. 

Q.  No  fast- freight  lines  or  express  lines  which  transport  freight  in  the  South? — 
A,  No;  the  freight  lines  are  run  entirely  by  the  railroads  themselves,  who  do  the 
freight  business  now,  except  so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  passenger  trains  by  the 
express  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  relations  between  the  railroads  and  the 
express  companies  in  that  business? — A.  No;  I  have  not  any  recent  information. 
Never  since  I  became  connected  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  have  I  had  occasion 
to  examine  that  company's  contracts,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  arrangement 
with  the  express  company  is.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  contracte  of  that  com- 
pany with  the  express  company. 

<^.  What  were  the  former  relations  between  the  express  companies  and  the  fast- 
freight  lines  which  did  business  over  those  railroads?— A.  There  were  no  fast-freight 
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lines  in  the  Sonth  that  I  know  of;  nothing  like  the  Northern  fast-freight  lines. 
They  were  all  made  up  by  a  combination  of  the  railroad  com];)anies,  each  patting 
in  its  quota  of  cars  and  making  a  line  organization,  which  was  the  railroad  com- 
panies acting  jointly;  and  the  railroad  companies  severally  had  no  intermediary, 
such  as  the  fast-freight  lines  on  some  roads  North.  Now  the  express  company's 
contracts,  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge  or  am  at  present  informed  (and  my  informa- 
tion dates  back  to  the  time  when  I  had  means  of  knowing  absolutely) ,  call  for 
transportation  on  passenger  trains,  and  the  railroad  companies  agree  to  give  them 
the  available  space,  not  to  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  the  mails  or  x>as- 
sengers  and  their  baggage.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  is,  or  was,  the  sole  arbiter 
as  to  how  much  space  they  had  that  could  be  used  for  express,  and  how  little. 
But  the  rates  were  xmade  by  the  express  company,  and  the  divisions  were  made 
between  the  ra.lroad  company  and  the  express  company  on  a  percentage  basis — a 
certain  percentage  for  local  and  another  percentage  for  through  business,  the 
express  company  getting  a  larger  proportion  of  the  through  competitive  business 
than  it  did  of  the  local  business.  I  do  not  recall  those  percentages  now.  I  could 
give  them  nearly,  but  I  do  not  like  to  state  figures  that  are  not  absolutely  correct. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  general  phvsical  condition  of 
the  railroads  in  the  Southern  States?  Have  they  improved  of  recent  years?— A. 
Yes;  they  have  improved  very  much  in  every  respect,  both  as  to  track,  weight  of 
rails,  capacity  of  engines  and  of  cars,  and  their  equipment  generally.  They  are 
improving  every  year,  too. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  in  that  part  of  the  country  as  to  making  charges  for 
new  equipment  ana  improvements?  Is  it  to  make  these  out  of  earnings  or  usually 
by  the  issue  of  new  stock?— A.  Generally  out  of  the  earnings,  because  the  usual 
way  is  to  purchase  additional  equipment  on  the  car-trust  plan,  where  the  payments 
are  made  monthly  or  quarterly. 

Q.  Are  these  car  trusts  common  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time? — A. 
They  are  quite  common;  very  general,  I  think. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  improvements  that  are  made  in  the  way  of  additional  facili- 
ties for  handling  business?— A.  They  are  reciuired  every  year.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  practice,  some  roads  charging  the  cost  to  operating  expenses,  and  generally 
when  they  do  that  they  note  it  as  a  betterment  included  in  oi>erating  expenses; 
others  charge  to  the  property  account  as  a  construction  «xx>ense  if  it  is  of  any 
magrnltude.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fixed  rule;  each  comi>auy  determines  for 
itself  how  it  shall  charge  it. 

Q4  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  what  is  the  proper  basis  for  capitaliza- 
tion of  a  railroad?  Should  it  be  the  original  cost,  or  should  it  be  based  on  earning 
capacity? — A.  I  have  had  that  question  before  me  more  than  once,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  it  Is  the  hardest  problem  that  ever  was  propounded  to  me.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  properly  disregard  the  physical  value  of  property  and  place  the  capi- 
talization solely  on  a  road*s  earning  capacity,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  public 
and  financiers  appreciate  a  property  only  for  what  it  will  earn.  I  have  seen  that 
test  made  too  often  to  doubt  it.  1  was  called  upon  in  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  case.  The  question  there  was  that  of  separating  a  property  which  had 
been  worked  as  an  entirety,  no  separate  accounts  having  been  kept  of  its  earnings, 
and  of  determining  the  relative  value  of  the  different  parts  that  happened  to  oe 
covered  by  different  reries  of  bonds.  Not  only  had  the  earnings  to  be  divided  in 
order  to  show  the  relative  earning  capacity  of  each  section  of  the  road,  but  each 
section  had  to  be  appraised  physically.  In  that  case  I  presented  several  plans  on 
which  the  value  of  the  bonds  could  be  ascertained.  The  one  that  I  recommended 
to  the  court  was  based  on  my  conviction  of  what  was  proper;  that  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  i>artner8hip  concern,  four  partners  puttini^  in  their  property  at  a  valu- 
ation and  doing  business  and  each  one  getting  credit,  not  for  the  business  per- 
formed, but  for  the  amount  contributed  by  each.  That  is  the  nearest  illustration 
I  can  give  you  in  the  way  of  a  case  that  involves  that  principle.  Practically,  the 
court  made  the  award,  I  think,  on  that  basis,  with  some  slight  modifications  in 
my  percentages.  In  other  words,  I  consider  the  value  of  a  property  and  the  value 
of  the  franchise  as  two  different  things.  I  have  had  that  same  question  presented 
in  propositions  to  consolidate,  where  there  were  different  properties  in  a  big  sys- 
tem, with  different  stockholde:  s,  and  the  majoritv  or  control  held  by  one  party, 
the  question  being  how  a  fair  consolidation  could  be  made  and  stock  issued  to  the 
stockholders  in  the  consolidated  road.  I  have  had  to  make  recommendations  in 
such  cases,  but  I  can  not  recall  now  precisely  what  they  were.  I  arrived  at  some 
conclusion  in  that  particular  case. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  the  actual  investment  in  a  property  should  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  the  capitalization,  should  it  not,  rather  than  that  the  capitalization 
should  be  based  solely  upon  earning  capacity? — A.  I  think  so.  A  road  is  certainly 
worth  something;  the  very  property,  if  taken  to  pieces  and  carted  away » has  some 
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physical  value.  There  is  where  the  qnestion  comes  in,  and  it  is  aimed  both  w&js, 
one  contention  being  that  you  should  take  only  what  the  old  rails  wonld  sell  for 
aud  what  the  buildings  would  be  worth  for  farm  purposes,  and  what  the  equix>- 
meut  would  sell  for. 

Q.  You  are  assuming  that  the  physical  plant  is  worth  more  than  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  road? — A.  Not  necessarily.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  road  would  be 
torn  up  if  there  was  any  value  to  the  franchise  whatever;  but  in  the  event  the 
franchise  was  worthless,  the  physical  value  of  the  road  would  be  the  only  element 
of  value  in  the  road. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  various  receiverships  of  prominent  rail- 
roads, such  as  the  Norfolk  and  Western  or  the  Richmond  Terminal,  etc.,  4  or  5 
years  ago?  Were  they  due  to  defect  of  management  or  to  financial  mismanage- 
ment?— A.  Financial  mismanagement,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  I  do  not  know  that 
that  expresses  it  exactly.  I  might  say  that  in  their  anxiety  to  build  up  a  big  sys- 
tem they  bought  properties  and  paid  higher  prices  for  them  than  should  have 
been  paid— more  tnan  they  were  worth.  In  ouier  words,  jn  the  case  of  the  Ter- 
minal company,  they  diluted  an  exceedinglv  valuable  stock  by  hanging  on  to  it 
weak  properties  until  they  broke  its  back.  I  speak  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
road.  A  more  solvent  institution  never  existed  until  they  loaded  it  down;  and  it 
was  not  really  bankrupt  ^hen  they  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  It  was  not 
in  default  even  on  a  note— a  very  strange  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  rate  wars  one  of  the  great  factors?— A.  No; 
not  in  that  case  nor  in  the  case  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western— the  Atlantic,  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio,  which  is  now  the  Norfolk  and  Western. 

Q.  Ruinous  competition  or  rate  cutting  has  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about' 
the  receiverships?— A.  I  am  referring  to  these  two  particular  companies.    In 
many  of  them  failure  was  due  to  reckless  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  is  danger,  then,  in  the  growth  of  great  consoli- 
danons,  that  they  may  be  formed  on  a  basis  which  will  not  stand  the  pressure  of 
adverse  years?— A.  Yes;  if  left  to  the  judgment  of  individuals  they  are  apt  to 
■lake  mistakes  and  issue  too  much  stock. 

Q.  The  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  Southern  Railway  that  it  has  acMjuired 
many  of  its  constituent  properties  at  a  very  high  figure,  and  that  its  capitalization 
at  the  present  time  is  excessive.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  respecting  the 
capitalization  of  roads  in  general  through  the  South? — A.  No.  I  think  you  referred 
to  the  Southern.  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  the  Southern  has  actually  asked 
permission  of  the  legislature  to  reduce  its  capitalization. 

Q.  It  has  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  think  so;  at  the  last  legislature;  but  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  request  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  at  the  time  that  there 
was  a  move  of  that  sort;  that  they  had  erred  in  putting  their  capital  too  high. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  legislature  of  what  State?— A.  Virginia.  The 
Southern  is  chartered  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  State  gave  the  road  a  very 
liberal  charter,  without  any  name,  and  the  opportunity  to  fix  tne  name  afterwards. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  19, 190 U 
TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  GEOEOE  H.  AITDEESON, 

Secretary  Cfiamber  of  Commerce^  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  2.37  p.  m. 
Mr.  George  H.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  occupation. — 
A.  Qeorge  H.  Anderson;  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Pittsburg.  I 
have  prepared  a  brief  statement  in  writing  which  I  wish  to  submit,  and  as  it  has 
been  done  with  a  great  deal  of  haste  I  would  be  very  glad  to  explain  my  written 
paper  with  any  information  that  your  questions  may  draw  out. 

(The  witness  announced  his  subject  to  be ''  Transportation  as  affecting  industrial 
affairs  in  the  United  States,'' and  read  as  follows:) 

''In  accepting  your  courteous  invitation  to  appear  before  you  and  contribute 
any  observations  of  my  own  regarding  the  matters  under  consideration,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  questions  of  labor  and  industrial  activities  in  theh: 
economic,  social,  and  political  aspects  are  second  to  no  others  affecting  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  our  country. 
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'*I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  following  my  own  line  of  thought,  rather  than 
nndertaking  to  di^nss  in  minnte  detail  the  propoeitionB  so  intelligently  considered 
and  snbmitted  by  yonr  committee,  and  trost  tnat  details  may  be  brought  out  by 
a  supplemental  talk  before  your  body. 

*' You  will  understand  that  most  of  my  practical  observations  in  the  matter  of 
industries  and  transportation  have  been  made  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  where  I 
have  resided  all  my  ufe,  and  these  can  not  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matters 
under  discussion,  when  it  is  understood  that  Pittsburg  is  the  largest  producing 
center  in  the  world,  and  has  contributed  a  full  share  in  that  ejmort  traffic  which 
now  exceeds  $2,000,000  daily  in  excess  of  imports,  and  is  a  leading  factor  in  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

**  The  Old  World,  in  its  supremacy  as  a  producing  center  for  a  thousand  years, 
achieved  the  height  of  its  success  mainly  oecause  the  cheapness  of  labor,  which 
brought  its  working  people  to  the  verge  of  a  pauper  class,  who  were  only  glad  to 
earn  enough  for  daily  bread  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  utterly  without  any  hope 
for  a  betterment  of  condition  for  themselves  or  their  children. 

**In  this  country,  richly  endowed  as  it  is  by  the  Creator,  no  such  model  for 
industrial  conditions  can  be  accepted,  but  we  may  consider  the  experiences  of  older 
countries  as  so  many  studies  to  perfect  the  system  of  the  new. 

"  In  our  land  the  conditions  of  success  and  prospect  for  continued  prosperity 
are,  in  my  view,  to  be  found  in  a  system  of  transportation,  the  cheapest  and  best 
to  be  attained,  that  will  bring  our  products  to  tide  water  and  thence  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  or,  in  other  words,  cheap  transportation  rather  than  cheap  labor 
will  enable -the  United  States  to  hold  its  vantage  ground  in  the  world's  traffic. 

**  The  increase  in  population  and  wealth  in  this  country  is  largely  due  to  its 
industrial  development,  and  this  increase  would  have  been  simply  mapossible  but 
for  an  expansion  in  railway  facilities,  which,  to  the  credit  of  American  enterprise, 
has  always  kept  in  advance  of  the  requirement. 

* '  Take  for  illustration  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  In  1830  it  had  a  population  of  about 
12,000,  and  up  to  1850  the  increase  was  very  moderate  until  the  entry  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  1852. 

**  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  a  career  of  prosperity  in  industrial  lines  unex- 
ampled probably  in  the  world's  history.  The  advent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  followed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  system,  west  and  north. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie,  and  a 
number  of  others  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  last  of  all  the  Bessemer,  or 
Carnegie  road,  connecting  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  Pittsburg.  The 
especial  business  of  this  line  is  to  bring  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  the 
furnaces  in  this  district,  and  having  vessels,  docks,  and  mines  of  its  own,  is  ena- 
bled to  carry  its  great  burden  of  traffic  at  the  cheapest  possible  cost,  and  marks 
Pittsburg  as  the  greatest  producing  and  distributing  center  in  tonnage  in  the 
world. 

*'  During  the  last  year  2,290,000  car  loads  were  handled  in  Pittsburg  (not  includ- 
ing freight  in  transit) ;  in  tons,  57,050,405;  river  traffic,  8,813,166;  total,  65,863,631 
tons. 

*'The  population  within  corporate  limits  is  330,000;  in  the  county,  which  is  the 
real  Pittsburg,  are  over  800,000  people,  and  of  this  number  150,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  various  productive  plants. 

*'The  total  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000,000.  The  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict, taking  Pittsburg  as  a  center,  within  a  radius  of  60  miles,  contains  a  larger 
population  than  any  corre8i)onding  area  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  is  really  an  empire  of  industrial  enterprises. 

*'  With  these  brief  facts,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  a  complete  interdependence 
exists  between  industrial  interests  and  transportation;  neither  could  prosper 
without  the  other. 

'*  Wages. — The  wages  of  the  railroad  men  are  probably  the  most  stable  of  any. 
The  tendency  is  toward  piece  or  contract  work— the  rive:  men  being  paid  by  the 
trip  and  mechanics  by  the  piece.  In  times  of  depression  it  is  the  rule  to  give  the 
trainmen  approximately  full  time,  and  to  let  the  extra  men  go.  In  shops  there  is 
a  reduction  in  hours,  but  Tiot  in  rates.  Blacklisting  discharged  employees  is  not 
done  on  any  of  the  large  railway  systems. 

**  Provisions  for  sick  and  disabled  employees,— On  some  of  the  large  systems  there 
are  established  volunteer  relief  departments,  to  which  the  railroad  companies  con- 
tribute enough  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  they  also  guarantee  to  make  up  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  event  that  the  contributions  of  the  members  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
all  obligations.    Membership  in  the  relief  dei>artment  is  entirely  voluntary. 

**  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  have  about  30,000  employees,  with  18,500 
members  of  the  relief  department,  or  a  little  over  61  x>er  cent. 
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"From  the  date  of  organization,  July  1, 1889,  to  Febroary  3«,  1901,  nearly  11 
years,  the  payments  to  members  have  been — 


Number       Amount 


cases. 


paid. 


Death  benefit: 

Accident 406  |a»,257.19 

Natural 1,401  888,504.45 

Disablement  benefit: 

Accident 54,433  819,587.86 

Sickness 80,870  l,aB4.(WJ.e7 


Totalcases 187,302    3,008,405.96 


"  The  members  of  these  departments  are  strongly  in  favor  of  them,  and  vigorously 
oppose  action  and  efforts  on  the  ^rt  of  representatives  of  life  and  accident  con|- 
panies  and  officers  of  labor  organizations  having  benefit  orders  to  have  legislative 
action  taken  to  break  up  relief  departments  of  railroads. 

*'  Safety  appliances, — The  introduction  of  safety  appliances,  such  as  automatic 
couplers,  air  Drakes,  and  hand  holds,  while  costing  the  railroads  of  the  country  a 
good  many  millions  of  dollars,  has  reduced  the  number  of  casualties  to  railway 
employees  from  28  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  to  10  per  cent  of 
total  cases  reported. 

*^  Extract  from  Book  of  Rules, — ^The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  while  on 
duty  is  prohibited.  Their  habitual  use,  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where  they 
are  sold,  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

'*  This  rule  is  strictly  enforced  on  all  larger  railroads,  and  has  a  most  excellent 
effect  on  the  men,  and  drunkenness  is  very  rare  among  railroad  men  where  it  was 
very  common  20  years  ago. 

•*  Unjust  discrimination  and  undue  preference  by  railroads, — This  is  not  prac- 
ticed to  the  extent  that  public  opinion  would  lead  one  to  believe.  If  one  city  or 
district  is  specially  favored  in  any  respect,  it  is  but  a  short  time  until  the  railroads 
in  other  districts  are  compelled  to  grant  same  concessions  in  order  to  protect  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  them,  as  by  protecting  your  patrons  you  sustain  the  life  of 
the  railroad. 

**  Stability  of  rates  is  more  desirable  than  extremely  low  ones.  Discriminations 
against  any  special  locality  can  not  exist  for  any  very  great  length  of  time. 

*'  The  favoring  of  special  shippers  and  special  commodities  of  the  Canadian  roads 
has  forced  railroads  in  the  United  States  to  give  equal  concessions;  and  if  these 
rates  are  not  remunerative  the  loss  must  be  made  by  excess  charges  in  other  com- 
modities and  on  other  shippers. 

"  If  one  city  or  district  is  specially  favored,  it  is  but  a  short  time  until  railroads 
in  other  districts  will  be  compelled,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves,  to  offer  ship- 
pers same  or  better  rates  than  the  specially  favored  district  temporarily  enjoys. 

*'  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  railway  service  as  the  greatest  factor  in 
industrial  interests,  I  wish  to  call  e^^pecial  attention  to  waterways  transportation, 
without  whch,  in  spite  of  railway  facilities,  the  commercial  traffic  and  general 
prosperity  of  our  country  would  be  dwarfed  and  crippled. 

'*The  waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes  famish  transportation  for  over  25,000.000 
tons  annually  at  a  rate  simply  impossible  in  railway  service.  The  greater  part  of 
this  vast  traffic  is  in  the  ores  of  the  Superior  region,  and,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  mill 
per  ton  per  mile,  has  made  possible  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  iron  and 
steel  production. 

*'The  navigable  streams  in  the  ^eat  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  carry  a  bur- 
den of  over  80,000,000  tons,  which  is  distributed  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  to  the  world  s  markets. 

"The  nat  on  is  to  be  congratulated  that  our  Government,  appreciating  the  ines- 
timable value  of  these  great  arteries  of  traffic,  through  which  pass  our  commerce 
which  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation,  is  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  and 
improve  these  so  that  the  best  results  may  be  attained. 

'*The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel  in  the  older  countries  is  rapidly  taking 
from  them  their  supremacy  in  productive  forces.  With  the  cheapest,  best,  and 
most  abundant  supply  of  fuel,  the  center  of  industrial  production  will  be  changed 
to  the  United  States.  Not  only  so,  but  with  our  unlimited  coal  deposits  an<l 
favorable  transportation  rates  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  water  to  the  Gulf, 
the  world  will  pay  tribute  to  the  United  States  for  its  fuel  supply  in  the  future. 
The  construction  and  ownership  of  an  Isthmian  canal  will  still  further  advance 
our  facilities  for  export,  and  would  prove  the  greatest  boon  to  our  commerce. 
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*'  I  am  compelled  just  here  to  digress  slightly,  in  calling  yonr  attention  to  the 
imperative  demand  for  reinstatement  of  the  United  States  merchant-ship  service, 
to  carry  onr  own  productions  into  market  Unless  the  Government  makes  pro- 
vision for  this  lack  in  transportation,  pray  let  me  inquire  what  nse  there  would 
be  for  such  canal  without  ships  to  traverse  it?  It  would  simply  be  a  convenience 
to  the  ships  of  other  countries,  without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  ours. 

''There  should  be  no  rivalry  between  rail  and  water  transportation.  One  is 
simply  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  other.  In  Europe,  where  improvement  of 
waterways  for  transportation  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  found  that  where  navigable  waterways  have  been  established 
new  railroads  have  been  found  necessary  and  older  and  unprofitable  ones  parallel- 
ing these  streams  have  been  made  prosperous. 

*' The  London  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce,  the  best  authority  on  industrial  ethics, 
says  in  its  Journal  of  March,  editorially,  that  the  enormous  sums  ezi)ended  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent  in  construction 
of  canals  and  other  waterway  improvements,  is  from  an  enlightened  commercial 
policy,  giving  the  easiest  and  most  economical  transportation  of  products  to 
markets,  and  unless  Great  Britain  adopts  similar  measures  she  will  lose  her  pre- 
eminence as  a  producing  nation. 

'*  Words  coming  from  such  a  source  are  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  this 
country  should  not  be  slow  in  giving  them  the  most  profound  consideration. 

**  The  great  Kiel  Ship  Canal,  connectmg  the  waters  of  the  North  Ser.  with  the 
Baltic,  originally  constructed  by  the  German  Empire  solely  for  military  require- 
ments, has  lurnished  a  genuine  surprise  to  its  makers. 

''  Reports  from  Kiel  for  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  ending  March,  1900, 
show  that  26,951  vessels  used  the  canal,  all  of  which  are  merchant  vessels,  many 
being  large,  ocean-going  ships,  except  652  belonging  to  the  German  navy. 

"  In  our  own  country,  the  first  of  a  proposed  line  of  steamships  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Europe  direct  will  leave  Chicago  for  Hamburg  via  the  Welland  Canal 
and  St.  Lawrence  River.    Other  steamers  are  scheduled  to  follow. 

"  The  effect  of  carrying  American  products  from  the  heart  of  our  country  to 
central  Europe  by  continous  water  transportation  can  only  be  surmised.  It  may 
result  in  a  revolution  in  the  carrying  trade  to  markets  in  the  Old  World. 

*'  The  magnitude  of  interests  involved  in  the  transportation  and  industrial  situa- 
tion are  worthy  of  careful  investigation  and  the  enactment  of  proper  laws  for 
their  government  and  control. 

'"  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  created  with  a  view  to  restrain- 
ing railways  from  any  undue  exercise  of  power  or  discrimination  unfair  to  the 
general  public.  In  my  judgment  this  body  should  be  sustained  in  its  work  by 
adequate  legislation  consistent  with  equity  and  proper  railway  management. 

*'  l^ooling  agreements  should  be  legalized  as  between  trunk  and  competing  lines; 
such  agreements  made  public,  and  under  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  To  refuse  legal  authority  for  such  pooling  is  to  continue  the  system 
without  restraint  or  publicity,  which  is  against  public  policy,  and  leaves  a  wide- 
open  door  to  unfair  discriminations. 

**Oneof  the  most  serious  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  the  subjects  under 
investigation  is  the  prober  method  of  dealing  with  the  great  army  of  men  employed 
by  railway  and  industrial  interests.  In  my  judgment,  most  of  the  strikes  could 
be  avoided  and  differences  settled  by  a  friendly  plan  of  arbitration  and  a  recig- 
nition  of  labor  associations.  Our  system  of  education  is  such  that  American  work- 
ingmen  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  their  rights  and  courage  to 
maintain  them. 

** After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  punctillio  to  agree  to  meet  individual  workmen  but 
reject  their  representatives.  Wise  laws  of  recent  enactment  in  Eujzland  and 
France  providing  for  arbitration  of  labor  difficulties  have  caused  strikes  to  be 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  might  be  adopted  with  good  results  in  this 
country. 

*'  Your  commission  has  before  it  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
transportation  and  industrial  interests  of  our  country,  and  if  possible  present 
plans  by  which  eiiuitable  and  harmonious  relations  shall  be  maintained  between 
these  great  factors  in  the  country's  progress. 

''Should  these  be  snccessfnlly  carried  out  your  work  would  be  of  incalculable 
value,  and,  inmy  judgment,  the  great  factors  necessary  to  these  ends  will  be  found 
in  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  mutual  forbearance." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Anderson,  if  there  are  any  dis- 
criminations practiced  by  the  transportation  companies  against  Pittsburg  at  the 
present  time  that  you  have  to  complain  of?— A.  The  question  is  a  very  pungent 
one.  I  have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  I  find  that  dis- 
criminations agifinst  Pittsburg  have  largely  disappeared.    The  time  has  gone  by 
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when  Pittsbnrg  suffered  greatly  from  railroad  discrimination,  and  with  the  best 
information  I  can  get  from  people  who  are  most  largely  interested  in  the  trans- 
portation interests  of  Pittsbnrg  I  can  find  no  special  canses  of  complaint.  I  imag- 
med  there  were  such  canses  nntil  I  made  an  investigation. 

Q.  You  think  that  all  the  shippers  are  treated  alike  by  the  railroad  companies 
as  rar  as  the  roads  are  concerned?— A.  If  there  is  any  discrimination  against  cer- 
tain people  or  certain  interests  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  nor  could  I  obtain  any 
information  indicating  that  state  of  affairs. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  you  be  likely  to 
know  of  such  practices  if  they  existed?— A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  state,  in  further 
answer  to  your  question,  that  some  three  years  ago  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
with  the  theory  that  there  were  discriminations  against  Pittsburg  interests, 
attached  a  transportation  board  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  employed  one 
of  the  most  competent  men  they  could  get  in  connection  with  it.  We  maintained 
that  bureau  for  2  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  divorced  the  bureau  from  the 
general  business  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  could 
nnd  nobody  who  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  the  transportation  interests. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  head  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  I  took  every  pains 
to  make  that  department  of  use  to  the  people,  and,  if  possible,  find  out  if  there  was 
any  discrimination.  I  found  no  system  of  discrimination  against  our  people  at 
all.  Whether  things  go  on  that  I  could  not  discover  is  another  matter.  Our 
doors  are  wide  open  to  all  people  transporting,  and  with  the  exception  of  2  or 
8  trivial  complaints  there  was  no  discrimination,  and  they  were  corrected  as 
soon  as  the  railroad's  attention  was  brought  to  them.  I  could  not  find  any.  Yet 
I  told  you  here  my  own  personal  opinion  had  been  that  there  was;  but  I  bad  no 
authority  for  that  belief  except  general  impression. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  these  discriminations  did  exist  in  the  past? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  knew  of  my  own  knowledge  they  did  exist  in  years  gone  by. 

Q.  You  think  now  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement? — A.  A  very  marked 
improvement,  and  I  have  gone  as  far  as  a  man  can  go  in  finding  out  from  the 
other  side  their  purposes  and  their  actions  in  regard  to  this  matter;  and  most  reli- 
able railway  men  I  have  talked  to  about  the  matter  say  that  they  are  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  any  apparent  necessity  of  making  discriminations.  In  the  early  days 
of  railroading  a  railroad  officer  would  have  a  brother,  a  cousin,  or  other  relative 
in,  say,  the  coal  business,  and  would  give  him  a  special  rate  on  coal  to  Philadel- 

Shia,  and  the  man  across  the  road  wou'd  send  his  coal  to  Philadelphia  and  pay 
ouble  the  price  for  transportation.    There  sec  med  to  be  no  way  to  remedy  the 
evil;  but  under  the  pre.^ent  condition  of  affairs,  and  on  account  of  the  supervising 

Eower  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  am  sure  that  discriminations 
ave  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

Q.  Do  3*ou  think  the  change  is  due  more  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  than  to  the  community  of  interest  or  a  better  work- 
ing understanding  between  railroad  managers?— A.  I  think  it  has  come  about 
largely  by  I  oth  these  influences  that  you  speak  of.  Public  opinion,  which  clamors 
for  recognition  and  correction  of  wrongs,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  mending 
matters,  and  now  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  access  to  comp^ 
men  to  develop  the  condition  of  their  business,  I  think  it  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  lessening  the  discriminations  practiced  in  this  country. 

Q.  Has  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  gives  the  railroads  all  they 
want  to  do  without  discriminating  and  cutting,  had  anything  to  do  with  bring- 
ing about  a  better  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect?— A.  I  had  not  thought  of  that 
especially,  but  I  would  think  it  reasonable  that  it  would  have  such  a  tendency. 
During  the  last  2  or  8  years,  as  you  all  know  (and  I  speak  more  especially  of 
Pennsylvania  interests  and  of  the  Pittsburg  part  of  it,  knowing  more  about  it), 
the  railroads  have  had  all  they  could  do,  and  more.  They  have  been  overtaxed. 
Traffic  has  gone  north  and  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  simply  because  they 
had  not  cars  for  transportation.  All  their  roadbeds  were  lined  with  trains  carry- 
ing the  products  of  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  it  would  be  entirely 
reasonable,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  railways  to  prac- 
tice any  such  discrimination  as  has  been  indulged  in  heretofore.  The  thing  is  to 
only  get  the  railroad  to  carry  your  stuff.  The  question  of  discrimination  does  not 
cut  any  figure  of  late. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  ^ood  times  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  change? — 
A.  I  certainly  do.  The  railroads  have  been  participants  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  their  reports  show  their  income  has  been  largely  increased, 
their  profits  being  correspondingly  great,  without  any  special  increase  in  the  rates 
of  ti-ansportation. 

9-  Would  you  fear,  in  the  event  of  another  era  of  business  depression,  that  they 
might  get  back  to  this  practice  of  discriminating  to  get  trade,  or  do  you  believe 
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that  by  that  time  there  will  be  such  a  consolidation  of  railroad  interests  that  they 
will  practically  pool  their  business  without  any  permission  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  the  laws  of  the  country? — A.  My  general  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion would  be  that  I  believe  most  sincerely  and  heartily  that  legalized  pooling, 
under  prapeT  restrictions  and  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission* will  cause  the  discriminations,  as  a  rule,  to  disappear  throughout  the 
United  States.    That  is  my  judgment;  I  am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  about  the  little  need  that  there  will  be  for  legalized  i)ool- 
ing  and  the  lessened  demand  for  it  by  railroad  magnates  at  the  present  time  as  a 
resu't  of  railroad  consolidations  and  community  of  interests? — A.  The  refusal  of 
the  General  Government  to  legalize  x>ooling  will  force  the  railroads  into  consoli- 
dation, in  my  judgment.  Then  you  will  have  tbe  condition  of  affairs  that  you 
hint  at.  If  this  system  of  pooling  is  recognized  and  under  proper  control,  it  will 
release  the  railroad  companies  from  the  necessity  of  such  a  consolidation,  which  I 
think  will  be  a  ver^  bad  thing  for  the  general  interests  of  this  country. 

Q.  Don*t  you  see  it  taking  place? — A.  But  to  sti.l  further  answer  your  questions, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  interest,  as  I  said  in  my 
rei>ort,  is  the  gi-eat  industrial  interest  of  this  country.  The  money  of  capitalists 
is  invested  in  railroads;  the  money  of  estates,  widows,  and  orphans,  and  almost 
any  mim  or  woman  who  has  a  little  surplus  money  or  a  great  surplus  of  money  is 
interested  in  railroad  securities;  and  if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  refuse  toallolv 
railroads  to  make  equitable  rates,  and  to  allow  them  such  means  of  preventing 
the  cut- throat  rates  as  have  prevailed  at  times,  and  railroads  destroyed  each  other, 
as  they  ultimately  would,  it  would  bring  a  disaster  on  this  country  not  comparable 
with  anything  that  has  ever  taken  place  before.  I  look  toward  and  dread  the  time 
that  railroads  might  become  bankrupt  by  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and  disturb  the 
interests  of  the  country  commercially,  industrially,  and  financially,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  commission,  as  well  as  that  of  every  thoughtful  citizen,  to  see  that 
the  railways  are  properly  protected.  Great  as  they  are,  and  rich  as  they  are, 
public  sentiment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  maintaining  the  railway  system 
profitably  or  of  letting  it  go  to  the  dogs.  You  all  are  old  enough  to  see  the  effects 
of  railroad  cutting.  I  am  getting  a  carload  of  produce  at  half  price;  I  rejoice  that 
I  only  pay  $30  for  this  car  of  freight  when  I  used  to  pay  $150.  The  managers  of 
other  railroads  hear  of  it,  and  they  bring  a  carload  through  their  road  for  half 
of  that  again,  and  in  addition  come  to  my  place  and  give  me  a  chromo,  or  a  free 
pass,  or  something  of  that  sort.  1  don't  know  anything  about  it,  excepting  that 
those  rates  are  ruinous,  and  that  no  railroad  could  maintain  itself  long  under 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  no  thinking  man  or  community  of  men  wants  the 
railwa3's  to  be  prostrated  or  lose  money  and  become  bankrupt.  If  they  should 
we  would  all  be  in  the  same  condition;  but  I  look,  as  far  as  is  possible  from  my 
point  of  view,  to  the  fact  that  this  nation  of  ours  is  so  richly  dowered  with  natural 
resources,  mineral,  agricultural,  climatic,  with  everything  that  is  conducive  to 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  have  acquired  just  now  such  a 
position  of  vantage  over  the  Old  World  producers,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  all 
conclude  that  it  becomes  us  all  as  much  as  x)os8ible  to  preserve  this  condition  of 
affairs  rather  than  to  injure  the  railroads  by  putting  a  restriction  that  would  act 
Injuriously  on  every  industrial  or  agricultural  interest  of  the  country.  They  must 
be  preserved  and  cared  for  as  an  integral  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  say  if  legalized  x>ooliug  is  not  allowed,  that  these  consolidations  or  com- 
mnnitv  of  interests  which  I  have  alluded  to  would  be  apt  to  be  fore  ed  because  of 
refusal.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  now  such  a  consolidation  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  uniting  three  or  four  great  systems,  and  that  the  community  of  inter- 
est and  management  between  those  great  systems  is  so  compact  that  the  roads  are 
virtually  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  asking  for  legalized  pooling?— A.  Perhaps 
that  is  measurably  true,  and  I  believe  the  great  lines  of  transportation  railways  of 
the  country  have  been  driven  to  that  resort  as  the  only  alternative  between  throat- 
cutting  rates  and  saving  themselves  from  loss.  I  think  if  Congress  had  legalized 
pooling  8  or  4  years  ago,  that  such  a  thing  as  the  great  Pennsylvania  system 
trying  to  control  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  of  any  great  system  controlling 
the  other  by  acouiring  a  majority  of  its  stock  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
these  things;  ana  after  that  I  never  could  see  how  anything  but  a  destructive  and 
wasteful  competition  between  railroads  will  ensue  unless  they  have  themselves 
the  pjrivilege  of  pooling,  or  unless  other  courses  necessary  to  their  safety  shall  be 
provided.  I  think  you  have  struck  the  hinging  question  to-day  affecting  the  trans- 
portation interests  of  the  country. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  have  it  more  effective? — A.  I  would  suggest,  without  a  great  deal  of 
thought  on  the  subject,  that  their  powers  could  be  properly  enlarged  by  placing 
them  in  charge  of  pools  to  be  carefully  provided  for  by  law,  and  that  the  decisions 
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of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommission  Hhoold  bind  the  railways  unless  they  are 
decided  afterwards  illegal  by  the  courts.  A  man  or  a  company  mnst  have  his  or 
its  day  in  coart.  There  is  no  infallibility  among  men  that  i  know  of,  bat  I  think 
it  stands  to  reason  that  if  there  were,  if  laws  were  provided  for  pooling  under  the 
care,  oversight,  and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  their 
decisions  should  stand,  and  they  would  prevent  unjust  discrimination.  Such  laws 
would  mal:e  all  railways  more  or  less  prosperous  and  re  ieve  the  railwiiy  com- 
panies from  this  dire  necessity  of  controlling  the  stock  of  other  roads  in  order  to 
cut  loose  from  danserous  competition.  The  waste  of  competition  has  been  a  great 
factor  at  times  in  the  aftairs  or  our  country,  and  these  vast  combinations  that  have 
be^'n  formed  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  are  the  result  of  wasteful  competi- 
tion between  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  one  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  the 
other  on  the  other.  One  city  has  a  great  industrial  plant,  and  an  adjoining  city 
has  another  of  the  same  kind;  the  competition  is  great,  and  the  result  is  loss  of 
property,  loss  of  money,  bankruptcy.  This  country  for  a  hundred  years  has  been 
subject  to  these  vicissitudes  in  trade  until  we  come  to  look  for  a  general  panic 
about  once  in  10  or  15  years,  after  which  everybody  will  start  uj)  again.  That 
seems  to  be  the  American  idea.  I  think  as  years  go  by  we  gain  wisdom  by 
observation.  We  do  not  want  to  break  up  every  10  years  to  be  disgraced  before 
the  world,  but  we  want  to  preserve  what  we  have.  These  combinations  have  been 
driven  into  the  position  they  occupy,  because  I  think  the  claim  is  an  unreasonable 
one  that  the  one  general  expense  of  10  manufacturing  plants  is  no  greater  than 
would  be  the  e::pense  for  a  single  plant.  In  other  words,  they  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  and  give  the  people  of  the  worM  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost 
and  avoid  this  competition  which  I  sx)oke  of  as  being  so  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  all. 

O.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  make  suggestions  of  legalized  pooling,  and  yet  you 
make  admissions  the  other  way,  which  suggests  to  me  to  ask  yon  if  you  do  not 
concede  that  this  combination,  or  this  consolidatiun  and  community  of  interest 
movement  has  gone  so  far  forward  as  almost  to  make  the  question  of  legalized 
pooling  an  obsolete  one? — A.  It  is  drifting  in  that  direction;  just  another  view  of 
the  same  oueetion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Puillips.)  In  the  event  of  general  consolidation,  how  would  you 
suggest  that  unreasonable  freight  rates  could  be  prevented  by  the  public?  What 
course  would  you  advise,  or  legislation  would  you  suggest,  to  prevent  the  roads 
from  charging  unreasonable  rates?— A.  If  they  effect  such  consolidations  as  have 
been  hinted  at  I  know  of  no  way  to  correct;  it  might  be  such  an  imposition  upon 
the  people  of  the  country  that  the  Government  would  be  compelled  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  railroads;  the  public  would  be  driven  to  that  last  extremity. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  difference  between  water  transportation  and  land  trans- 
portation; could  you  give  the  commission  tho  cost  of  transportation,  say,  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  river,  and  the  cost  by  rail  to  New  York,  and  the  difference  in  dis- 
tance?— A.  The  question  opens  up  a  very  interesting  branch  ot  this  investigation, 
and  in  my  report  I  referred  tenatively  to  it,  so  that  you  might  think  it  over 
later  on.  Coal  is  carried  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  by  water,  2,000  miles,  in 
round  numbers,  at  an  operating  cost  of  less  than  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile,  if  I  am 
right  in  my  calculations— a  dollar  a  ton  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  That  is 
probably  the  cheapest  transportation  in  the  world— a  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile. 
Coal  has  been  carried  by  contract  in  late  years  at  50  or  CO  cents  a  ton,  and  the 
empties  brought  back  by  the  boats  carrying  these  fleets  of  coal,  so  that  if  you 
count  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile  you  are  giving  the  transportation  interests  a  large  and 
reasonable  profit. 

I  think  that  no  railway  transportation  can  be  profitably  carried  on  at  much  less 
than  half  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile.  I  think  that  is  about  the  minimum  the  railroads  can 
carry  freight  at  a  profit,  judging  from  all  the  information  I  have.  That  rate  would 
make  the  cost  at  the  minimum  rate  to  New  York,  which  is  4.">o  miles,  $2.2.")  a  ton. 
Hence  it  re^iuires  no  argument  to  prove  that  if  the  United  States  Government 
keeps  these  waterways  open,  by  such  improvements  as  are  common  to  navigable 
waterways  of  the  whole  world,  that  this  country  can  maintain  its  supremacy  over 
all  other  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  mitter  of  supplying  cheap  transportation, 
and  particularly  of  coal.  Coal  is  becoming  the  great  staple  of  the  world.  Yoa 
can't  manufacture  anything  without  coal.  Fuel  is  of  moro  importance  than  ore 
or  anything  else.  If  there  is  no  fuel  you  can  not  make  anything  out  of  th^  other 
elements.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  there  was  a  good  supply  of  fuel  in 
Europe,  but  thoughtful  people  say  th  it  the  supply  is  diminishing  yearly  in  the 
ratio  of  the  increased  productions  of  Europe.  The  natural  result  has  been  a  coal 
famine  in  Europe,  and  they  have  not  seen  the  end  of  it.  Coal  within  a  year  has 
sold  at  the  mines  in  England,  and  the  supply  is  short  of  the  demand,  at  as  high  as 
$t$aton. 
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A  firm  in  the  coal  bnsinesB  that  I  know  very  well  has  sent  several  cargoes  of  coal 
to  London  within  the  last  year,  and  the  price  of  transportation  by  the  ocean  is 
comparatively  high  at  this  time  for  the  lack  of  bottoms.  This  firm  sent  two  car- 
goes of  coal  to  London.  They  sent  special  agents  with  the  cargoes  to  look  after 
the  handling  of  the  coal  and  see  that  nothing  went  amiss  with  the  cargoes,  port 
rates  and  all  these  things  being  new  to  onr  x)eople.  The  firm  gave  away  many, 
many  tons  of  their  coal— -delivered  it  to  people  in  London  who  were  anxions  to  see 
what  American  coal  was  like— to  see  whether  it  was  good  for  fuel  at  all.  The  two 
cargoes  were  therefore  sold  onder  these  conditions,  and  with  expenses  of  extraor- 
dinary character,  and  when  the  money  came  back  from  the  sale  the  firm  fonnd 
they  had  netted  25  cents  a  ton  more  for  that  coal  than  the  highest  price  received 
in  this  country  dnring  the  year  woald  have  brought.  Since  that  time  a  good  many 
cargoes  have  gone  to  London,  and  cargoes  are  going  to  continental  Europe.  In- 
southern  Europe,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  particularly  in  Italy  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  hundreds  of  manufacturing  concerns  have  closed  their  doors  to 
go  out  of  business  for  want  of  fuel.  The  United  States  minister  to  Italy  within 
a  few  months  has  written  home  his  impressions  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  they  were  sent  out  to  the  public  generally.  He  estates  that  1 12  manufacturing 
concerns,  to  his  knowledge,  had  gone  out  of  business  with  abundance  of  orders 
on  hand:  that  what  little  coal  that  could  be  bought  in  the  neighborhood  was  $9  a 
ton.  while  coke  was  $12  a  ton. 

The  serious  part  of  this  whole  question  is  right  here,  not  that  the  man  who  has 
coal  and  coke  to  sell  can  make  so  much  money  by  sending  to  Europe,  but  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  producing  centers  of  the  world  were  going  to  be  shifted 
to  the  United  Stat^.  Then,  if  the  question  of  transportation,  which  is  a  most 
important  one,  is  wisely  handled,  if  we  are  given  laws  that  will  improve  our 
waterways  so  that  we  may  have  equal  chances  with  railroads  without  discrimina- 
tion, without  excessive  charges,  our  producing  interests  will  be  brought  to  a  point 
that  is  hardly  dreamed  of  by  any  of  us.  No  man  can  tell  where  the  destiny  of 
this  country  will  lead  us.  History  tells  us  there  was  a  fight  in  this  country  for 
about  one  hundred  years  to  make  our  expenses,  our  expenditures,  in  Europe  pretty 
nearly  equal  to  onr  exports;  in  other  words,  have  as  small  a  deficiency  as  possible, 
and  we  fought  against  that  difficulty  lor  about  a  hundred  years.  We  were,  as  a 
nation,  like  a  man  spending  more  than  his  income  every  year,  and  after  having 
maintained  an  existence  al  I  this  length  of  time,  with  the  balance  of  trade  against  ns 
constantly,  until  overwhelmingly  in  debt  to  Europe,  with  the  usual  panics,  repudia- 
tion, etc.;  now  we  find  that  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  we  are  gainers 
about$600,000,000  in  gold  a  year.  Foreign  nations  are  paying  tribute  of  $600,000,000 
to  this  country  annually,  and  the  amount  can  be  increased  to  double  that  amount 
by  wise  policy  in  the  producing  interests  and  the  same  in  the  transportation  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  It  is  a  question  of  transportation,  in  my  judgment,  even 
more  than  of  production. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  the  commission  the  cost  of  shipping  from 
Pittsburg  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  Europe,  and  the  cost  of  shipping  from  Pitts- 
burg by  way  of  New  York  to  Europe?— A.  Bates  of  freight  from  Pittsburg  to 
Europe,  via  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Ocean 
rates  are  governed  entirely  by  the  amount  of  freight  offering.  The  smaller  the 
volume  of  tonnage  the  lower  the  rate;  and  as  the  grain  business  is  so  large  in 
volume  the  ocean  rates  are  always  higher  during  the  season  of  the  year  when 
grain  is  moving  in  large  quantities,  and  vice  versa. 

Shipments  of  grain  at  present  are  very  light,  and,  consequently,  rates  very  low 
on  everything.    For  instance,  the  present  rate  on  grain  from  New  York  to  Liver- 

Eool  is  about  l^d.  per  bushel,  or  about  $i  per  ton;  while  last  fall  the  rate  was  as 
igh  as  6d.  per  bushel,  equal  to  about  $4  per  ton;  and  rates  on  iron  and  steel  in 
proportion. 

The  rate,  Pittsburg  to  New  York,  on  steel  rails,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  export,  is  $2.80  per  gross  ton,  so  that  at  present  rails  could  be 
shipped  from  here  to  Liverpool  at  about  $4.25  per  gross  ton. 

Shipments  from  Pittsburg  to  Europe,  via  New  Orleans,  are  not  of  usual  occur- 
rence. If  river  navigation  were  more  certain,  so  that  contracts  for  cargoes  could 
be  made  in  advance,  doubtless  these  could  be  made  advantageously,  especially 
during  the  period  of  heavy  shipments  of  cotton,  when  dead- weight  cargo  is  desira- 
ble at  ballast  rates. 

I  only  know  this,  that  when  you  get  goods  to  tide  water  the  transportation  then 
is  infinitesimally  small  as  compared  with  transportation  by  land.  I  think  it  is 
estimated  that  the  operating  cost  of  ocean  carrying  vessels  is  a  tenth  of  a  mill  a 
ton  per  mile;  not  the  price  that  a  man  will  build  a  ship  and  carry  goods  for,  but 
it  costs  the  shipowner  that  amount  in  wages  and  general  expense  of  working  the 
vessel. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  yoa  think  the  ocean  carrying  conditions  will  be 
improved  by  the  reestablishment  of  the  American  merchant  marine? — A.  This 
follows  as  a  corollary.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  GK>vernment  acquiring  own- 
ership and  assuming  operation  of  the  Isthmian  canal.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for 
the  future  of  this  country,  but  it  does  smack  a  little  of  absurdity  that  we  should 
spend  $200,000,000  to  construct  a  canal  and  not  have  any  ships  to  go  through  it. 
Every  year,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  and  the  lack  of 
increase  in  means  of  transportation,  the  shipmasters  have  raised  the  rates,  and  we 
are  paying  an  enormous  tribute  to  foreign  ships.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  great  thing 
to  ask  the  United  States  Government  for  a  few  millions  of  dollars  to  do  as  other 
nations  do  and  have  been  doing,  and  by  which  means  they  have  establieJied  their 
merchant  marine  by  subsidies. 

Q.  You  justify  subsidies,  do  you? — A.  I  do.  If  anybodv  can  show  how  the 
reestablishment  of  the  merchant  marine  can  be  accomplished  by  subsidies  I  would 
adopt  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  the  subsidizing  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  induce  the  carrying  of  freight  any  cheax)er  tnan  the  lines  do  at  present?— 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  could  go  a  little  further  and  anticipate  part  of  your 
question  by  saying  that  we  can't  find  bottoms  to  carry  the  stuff  we  have  now  even 
at  the  present  prices. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  general  rule  that  all  commerce  will  take  the  line  of  the  least 
obstacles  and  the  cheapest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plan  to  propose  to  this  commission  to  reestablish  the  American 
merchant  marine,  maintain  seamen's  wages,  and  secure  interest  on  money  to 
Americans  who  want  to  make  Investments,  even  if  the  ships  are  subsidized?— A. 
Subsidies  meet  all  deficits  of  increased  wages  and  increased  cost  of  American 
transportation.  That  is  what  the  subsidy  is  for;  paying  it  right  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Then  we  control  our  own  transportation  in  a  measure,  and  we  must  do  that. 
Other  countries  have  done  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  inevitably  true  that  we  must 
do  it  if  we  want  to  reestablish  our  merchant  marine.  In  this  great,  rich  country 
of  ours  it  seems  to  me  a  shame  that  we  have  not  got  it.  And  let  me  state  another 
thing  right  in  this  connection.  A  vast  market  for  American  products  is  on  this 
American  continent,  right  at  our  very  doors — Mexico.  The  Latin- American  coun- 
tries are  all  anxious  to  buy  goods  from  the  United  States  and  transfer  their  busi- 
ness from  the  older  countries  of  Europe  to  the  United  States.  They  sent  their 
commissioners  to  this  country,  and  they  impressed  that  fact  upon  us  by  every 
possible  means.  Their  mercantile  agents  come  here  and  tell  us:  "We  want  to 
transfer  our  markets  to  the  United  States,  but,  gentlemen,  you  must  deliver  the 
goods.  The  Grermans  deliver  them,  the  English  deliver  them,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  the  Italians  deliver  to  us  all  our  goods.  We  have  no  merchant  marine 
that  we  can  buy  your  goods  and  deliver  them  in.''  They  are  clamoring  for  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  we  can*  not  supply  them  because  we  can  not  deliver 
the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  long  should  the  subsidy  continue,  in  your  judg- 
ment?—A.  I  have  not  thought  of  that.  We  might  take  observation  from  the  older 
countries  and  see  how  long  they  have  had  to  pay  it.  also  whether  the  lines  could 
at  last  become  self-supporting.  It  eventually  leads  to  free  trade.  I  am  a  believer 
in  protection  a  priori,  but  when  we  can  sell  nails,  structural  iron,  and  everything 
made  of  iron  and  steel  abroad,  the  necessity  tor  the  tariff  disappears. 

Q.  The  infant  has  grown? — A.  It  can  take  CAve  of  itself.  Now,  when  this  baby 
marine  launches  out  it  has  got  to  be  taught  to  transport  itself.  Somebody  has 
got  to  provide  the  means  for  holding  this  infant  industry  up.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  it  is  found  our  ships  can  sail  as  fast  as  those  of  Europe  and  we  can 
manage  as  cheaply  as  others,  then  let  the  subsidy  cease.  But  I  do  not  know  when 
that  will  be  or  how  long  it  will  be. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  shipyards  are  all  busy  and  over- 
worked to-day,  and  that  such  men  as  Hill  are  entering  upon  the  business?  Have 
we  not  now  men  exploiting  the  land?  Are  we  not  turning  to  exploit  the  ocean 
without  the  subsidy,  and  are  not  our  shipyards  turning  out  worK  as  rapidly  as 
possible?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  Norway  and  Sweden  making  more  rapid 
progress  in  shipping  without  subsidy  than  other  countries  with  it? — A.  Because 
they  were  maritime  nations  from  the  beginning;  they  were  such  2,000  years  ago. 
They  sailed  ships  when  no  other  country  could  sail  them.  Theysent  their  armies 
down  and  oveiTan  other  countries.  Their  people  are  sailors.  We  are  thinkers  in 
this  country.  Even  our  men  that  work  with  their  hands  are  being  educated,  and 
they  are  thinkers.  These  fellows  were  simply  sailors  and  buffeted  the  storms. 
They  had  powerful  physiques  and  overcame  everything  that  came  in  their  way. 
We  have  men  who  must  receive  more  attention  than  those  savages  did.    We  can 
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not  ask  men  to  work  for  10  cents  a  day  and  expose  themselves  to  the  storms  of 
the  ocean,  as  these  Scandinavians  of  the  North  did.  They  were  bom  sailors;  their 
country  was  poor,  and  they  did  not  know  that  iron  in  Norway  and  Sweden  was 
worth  anything.  They  did  not  know  it  was  under  the  ground;  if  they  did,  they 
did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  But  in  our  country  we  look  at  things  without  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  or  two  years.  We  have  to  pay  more  for  labor,  and  when  we 
put  ships  on  the  ocean  we  have  to  pay  men  more  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  and  right  to  grant  a  very  large  subsidy  with- 
out regulating  the  cost  of  transportation  or  the  Government  having  anything  to 
do  with  fixing  freight  rates?  Or  would  you  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission consulted  in  regard  to  the  rates,  if  the  Government  gives  a  large  sum? — 
A.  I  would  suggest  as  a  solution  of  that  query  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  create  a  new  department,  called  the ' '  department  of  commerce  and  industry," 
and  that  the  business  of  subsidies  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  that  depart- 
ment. I  think  that  is  a  necessity  of  the  Government  that  can^t  be  in  any  wa^ 
overlooked.  They  send  seeds  around  the  country  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Department  give  attention  to  many  matters,  but  these  questions  you 
have  under  advisement  here  overshadow  them  all  a  thousand  times,  and  they  have 
no  representative  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States.  It  is  high  time  they  woke 
up  to  that  fact  Wide-awake  people  that  we  are,  we  must  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  some  things  that  we  do  not  have  in  this  country,  and  one  special 
lack  is  that  of  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  * '  department  of  commerce  and 
industries." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Still  you  would  not  make  that  more  important  than  the 
Agricultural  Department? — ^A.  Of  course,  the  Agricultural  Department  is  estab- 
lished already. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  in  your  prepared  paper  that  there  should  be 
no  rivalry  between  rail  and  water  transportation.  Would  not  that  eliminate 
competition  between  the  two  methods  of  transportation  and  remove  the  influence 
of  the  waterways  upon  lower  rates  of  transportation? — A.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  legitimate  competition  that  we  must  take  cognizance  of.  The  rivers  are  placed 
here  by  the  Creator,  and  no  doubt  intended  for  transportation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization.  They  are  the  great  balance  wheel  compelling  equity  from 
railroad  companies  against  extravagant  charges.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that 
the  railways  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  cheapness  of  water  transportation. 
The  heavier  and  the  cheaper  products  are  transported  at  a  rate  that  justifies  their 
being  carried  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  just  as  the  ore  from  Lake 
Superior  is  carried  a  thousand  miles — into  Pittsburg — and  turned  into  steel,  because 
of  the  cheapness  of  transportation.  The  railroads  at  the  lowest  paying  rate  that 
can  be  imagined  can  not  bring  ore  to  Pittsburg  and  enable  us  to  compete  with  any 
other  country  in  the  world;  and  therefore  the  iron  ores  of  Lake  Superior  would  be 
worthless  to  us,  and  the  railroads  should  not  complain.  But  the  very  moment 
that  there  are  a  thousand  vessels  carrying  ore  from  Duluth  and  the  ports  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  that  moment  the 
demand  for  railroads  for  the  class  of  goods  that  can  not  be  carried  by  the  slow 
way  of  water  transportation  arises,  and  railways  will  spring  up  and  they  will 
find  a  profitable  business  in  the  transportation  of  those  articles,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  transportation  of  passengers  who  will  not  go  by  the  slow  boats.  I  want 
to  say  that  from  absolute  knowledge.  You  take  France  and  Germany  espe- 
cially, and  they  have  improved  everjr  little  creek  and  natural  stream  of  water 
that  could  be  improved  by  any  possibility,  and  made  it  into  a  canal  or  a  navi- 
gable stream.  They  have  pushed  the  improvements  by  dams  and  dredges  and 
locks,  and  all  that,  hundreds  of  miles  mto  their  mountains,  and  men  work- 
ing in  the  forests  a  long  way  up  from  their  distributing  centers,  where  they 
have  the  means  of  working  in  wood,  iron,  and  other  things,  sending  the  products  of 
their  farms  down.  They  find  that  they  get  cheap  transportation ,  and  they  develop 
their  country  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  a  short  time  those  streams  have  been 
paralleled  on  both  sides  by  profitable  railways  all  through  France  and  Germany. 
Anyone  of  you  who  have  traveled  in  those  countries  can  see  it  for  himself.  There 
never  were  any  railways  there  before.  There  is  an  improvement  there  which  any- 
body would  not 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  ( Interrupting. )  Has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage 
since?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  thought  it  incredible  when  I  read  an  article  I  find  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.  A  leading  editorial  in  that  paper  gives  notice 
to  Great  Britain  that  she  must  improve  her  waterways:  that  the  British  must  con- 
struct new  canals;  that  they  must  give  their  people  cheap  waterway  transporta- 
tion, or  their  prestige  is  gone  as  a  manufacturing  country.    We  all  Imow  that  the 
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London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  central  authority  in  all  commercial  and 
transportation  matters  for  the  British  Empire,  and  so  mach  importance  is  attached 
to  the  expression  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  president  of  that 
body  is  by  courtesy,  I  think—I  do  not  think  it  is  by  law— by  courtesy,  is  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  because  he  is  supposed  to  represent  the  sent.ment  of  the 
commercial  world  through  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  No  act  that  is 
passed  by  Parliament  affecting  the  commerce  or  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  is 
enacted  without  being  submitted  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  first  of 
all.  They  are  of  all  nations  of  the  wo:  Id  a  commercial  nation,  and  we  must  not 
be  the  last  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  a  people  who  have  led  for  a  thousand 
years,  as  has  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  most  humiliating  statement  for  them  to 
make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  the  water  rates  had  an  influence  on  the  rail  rates? — 
A.  Most  unquestionably;  and  a  wholesome  one. 

Q.  Then  you  will  qualify  your  statement  that  there  should  be  no  rivalry  between 
them? — A.  I  do  not  see  why,  from  the  fact  that  railways  are  jealous  of  water  trans- 
portation. They  would  interfere  with  the  improvement  of  the  Chio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  if  they  could,  and  yet  they  know  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  anybody 
else  that  the  improvement  of  these  waterways  and  the  development  of  traffic  on 
the  lines  of  the  waterways  has  made  the  railways  pay. 

Q.  There  is  competition  between  them,  is  there  not— naturally,  rivalry? — A. 
There  is,  but  I  said  there  should  not  be. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mean  hostility?  Healthy  rivalry  is  a  different 
thing.— A.  Healthy  rivalry  is  a  different  thing.  Let  me  illustrate.  When  I  was 
a  lad  there  was  no  commerce  on  the  Monongahela  River  at  the  country  river  towns. 
A  few  boats,  little  raits,  and  logs  would  go  up  and  down  once  in  a  great  while, 
and  that  was  all.  Pittsburg  was  a  little  town  of  no  account  outside  of  its  own 
local  interest.  General  Moorhead  got  a  concession  from  the  General  Government 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  put  a  system  of  locks  and  dams  in  the  Mononga- 
hela River  as  far  as  Brownsvilla  People  all  thoTight  he  was  crazy,  and  that  the 
enterprise  would  break  him  up  before  he  got  through  with  it.  But  be  got  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  Monongahela,  and  soon  after  the  river  was  made 
navigable  this  wonderful  Youghiogheny  coal  was  discovered.  That  coal  came 
out  in  small  quantities  and  gradually  increased  the  traffic  on  the  river  until  it 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars.  Now  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
that  river  paralleled  with  railroads  on  both  sides  and  they  are  paying  routes.  On 
the  Ohio  River,  where  the  General  Government  has  been  making  improvements 
by  the  movable  dam  system,  the  different  railroads,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Wheeling  and  Kentucky,  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  the  Yanderbilt  system  are 
paralleling  the  Ohio  River.  They  have  paralleled  the  river  up  to  Mr.  Phillips' 
town.  And  that  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  favorite  water  routes  for  brmging 
the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  River  into  connection  by  waterway  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  yet  the  water  tonnage  on  all  those  rivers  has 
increased  year  by  year,  I  believe? — A.  It  has  increased  year  by  year.  The  increase 
is  not  a  regular  increase,  for  the  reason  that  the  vicissitudes  of  low  and  high  water 
sometimes  interfere  with  the  year  a  traffic,  but  in  the  general  average  you  will  find 
that  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  western  rivers  is  in  an  enormous  ratio.  As  I 
said  in  my  paper,  the  traffic  handled  in  the  Mississippi  Yalley  on  the  rivers  is 
30,000,000  tons— an  amount  which  we  can  scarcely  grasp—and  that  could  be 
increased  to  double  the  amount  if  the  Ohio  River,  which  furnishes  most  of  the 
freight,  were  improved.  The  Ohio  River  furnishes  more  than  the  Mississippi  and 
all  its  other  tributaries.  We  give  the  Mississippi  Yalley  1 7,000,000  tons  as  against 
13,000,000  or  14,000,000  tons  originating  on  the  Mississippi  system  itself  outside 
of  the  Ohio;  and  if  you  will  come  to  Pittsburg,  I  will  show  you  there  6  months  or 
5  months  or  4  months  of  the  year  a  million  tons  of  coal  in  the  pool  waiting  ship- 
ment on  the  rise  of  the  river  below,  a  million  tons  of  freight.  The  one  initial 
dam,  movable  dam,  made  by  Colonel  Merrill,  of  the  United  States  Army,  known 
as  the  Davis  Island  dam,  is  a  thing  well  worth  a  visit  by  anyone  who  has  not  seen 
it.  That  has  given  Pittsburg  a  harbor  from  10  to  12  mi!e8  long  and  as  deep  as  you 
want  it  all  the  year  round,  and  when  the  rivers  are  in  a  natural  condition  of 
activity  and  fit  for  boating,  as  they  are  now,  there  is  no  dam  in  the  river  at  all — 
free  open  navigation,  and  the  boats  come  and  go.  But  when  the  rivers  begin  to 
fall  it  is  necessary  to  store  the  water.  Then  the  movable  dam  appears  in  the  river, 
and  in  24  hours  there  is  a  lake  storing  water  10  or  12  miles  around  Pittsburg  up 
the  Monongahela  to  Dam  No.  1,  and  the  same  up  the  Allegheny,  and  in  that 
harbor  you  will  find  a  million  tons  of  stuff  awaiting  shipment  to  New  Orleans. 
The  Government  is  pushing  that  plan  of  river  improvement,  and  there  are  per- 
haps 10  or  12  or  14  or  those  dams  now  under  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  the  boats  pass  through  that  dam?    Does  it  not 
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obstruct  navigation? — A.  They  avoid  that  by  means  of  a  lock.  The  lock  is  the 
largest  lock  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Snez  Canal  lock,  and  will  take  four 
Ohio  River  steamboats  throngh  at  one  time  and  a  whole  fleet  of  coal.  It  is  612 
feet  long  and  1 15  feet  wide  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  is  that  Davis  Island 
dam  and  lock,  and  that  system  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  there 
will  be  continuous  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
There  are  some  12  dams  under  contract  now,  and  some  nearly  completed,  and 
when  these  dams  are  comple.ed,  as  they  will  be  in  some  years,  you  will  find  that 
the  navigable  period  of  time  will  be  increased  on  the  Ohio  River  about  2  to  3 
months  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  people  of  Pittsburg  making  any  contention 
with  the  railroad  people  about  the  discrimination  that  is  practiced  against  Pi  ts- 
burg  in  favor  of  Buffalo? — A.  Yes,  there  is  complaint.  There  is  discrimination  in 
theory,  and  it  is  the  only  act  of  discrimination  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
whatever. 

Q.  Will  you  please  describe  it?— A.  As  well  as  I  can.  It  is  due  to  the  Trans- 
continental Traffic  Association— I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it,  but  it  is  the  associa- 
tion that  controls  the  traffic  of  the  East  and  West.  They  fix  their  terminals. 
Pittsburg  is  an  eastern  terminal,  and  so  is  Buffalo.  Those  are  the  termini  of  the 
system.  Pittsburg  is  70  m.les  nearer  Chicago  than  Buffalo,  and  we  are  charged 
the  same  rate  to  Pittsburg  that  is  charged  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  or  Buffalo, 
and  they  have  70  miles  in  their  favor.  Now,  the  thing  does  not  stop  there;  it 
would  not  hurt  to  pay  as  much  as  Buffalo  if  it  did.  Buffalo  is  near  the  center  of 
a  large  market,  and  she  then  is  enabled  to  deliver  her  goods  in  the  centers  adjacent 
to  Buffalo  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  we  can  get  to  those  centers,  because  we  have 
70  miles  additional  to  traverse  to  reach  her  territory;  to  reach  her  limit  as  it 
were.  We  are  70  miles  behind  her  in  eastern  shipments,  in  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  extra  70  miles  going  east,  and  Buffalo  pays  nothing  for  it  going  west,  and 
that  is  a  general  source  of  complaint.  Our  merchants  have  time  and  again  called 
attention  to  it,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the  matter  np  and  visited  the 
railroad  companies  and  labored  with  them  and  said,  '*  Why  do  you  not  give  Pitts- 
burg credit  for  this  70  miles? "  They  make  a  plausible  answer  and  say,  "Why, 
this  thing  affects  a  dozen  different  railways.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  can  not 
correct  it,  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  comes  here.  They  have  this  15  per 
cent.  You  will  have  to  regulate  the  whole  system.  In  the  course  of  time  you 
will  perhaps  get  the  redress  that  you  want,  but  you  can  not  get  it  now  because 
you  are  one  of  the  terminals."  Then,  again,  you  see  a  man  can  ship  to  the  Buf- 
falo terminus  at  a  certain  rate  and  then  get  down  to  New  York  much  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York,  and  we  do  not  like  that.  Then, 
they  say  New  York  is  a  competing  point  And  so  is  Buffalo  a  competing  point. 
The  river  is  there,  and  the  Welland  Canal  comes  in  there,  and  laymen  like  myself 
can  not  answer  those  things.  I  can  not,  I  am  sure.  If  we  were  all  in  business 
and  we  were  shipping  to  a  competing  point,  we  would  have  to  compete  with 
everything  that  was  at  that  point  to  obtain  the  trade.  If  we  had  the  trade  in  a 
point  that  was  not  competing  we  would  charge  what  rate  we  pleased,  and  we 
would  charge  a  good  round  rate.  And  that  is  the  point  of  contention  with  the 
Pittsburg  men,  that  we  do  not  get  shipments  from  the  west  on  the  same  equitable 
terms  that  Buffalo  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  makes  more  competition  between  Buffalo  and 
those  points  west  of  Buffalo?— A.  Yes:  they  throw  that  in;  that  they  can  move 
stuff  from  Buffalo  to  Europe  without  breaking  bulk. 

Since  writing  the  above.  I  learn  that  the  differential  in  favor  of  Buffalo  aa  against 
Pittsburg  has  been  removed,  and  the  two  cities  in  (inestion  pay  the  same  ratable 
charges  on  through  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  how  large  the  ships  are  that  can  get 
through  the  canal? — A.  I  think  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  14  feet  of  water  can 
not  get  through  the  Welland  Canal.  The  Canadian  government  has  asked  the 
United  States  again  and  again  to  join  in  deepening  the  Welland  Canal,  giving  us 
all  the  concessions  we  want,  or  to  unite  with  us  in  constructing  an  entirely  new 
water  route.  Or  they  say  they  will  come  over  on  the  United  States  side  and  pay 
half  the  cost  of  constructing  a  United  States  waterway  altogether  on  United 
States  ground.  The  British  people  appreciate  the  value  of  getting  to  tide  water 
without  breaking  bulk  on  the  lake  tributaries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  merchants  of  Pittsburg  made  any  complaint 
about  recent  increases  of  rates  by  changing  goods  from  one  classification  to 
another?— A.  No.  I  could  embrace  in  the  answer  to  this  something  1  said  a  little 
while  ago— that  the  institution  I  am  connected  with  tried  the  experiment  for  2  or 
3  years  of  proving  by  our  own  people  that  there  were  wrongs  in  the  way  of  dis- 
crimination which  jsnould  be  righted,  and  we  made  a  complete  failure  of  it.    So 
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if  there  are  instances  of  discrimination  they  are  kept  carefolly  from  the  public  to 
the  extent  of  f  nmishing  any  reliable  information  on  the  subject.  I  was,  I  confess, 
very  much  disappointed.  I  believed  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  discrimina^ 
tion  against  Pittsburg,  from  public  oi>inion  and  gener^  clamor,  and  I  thought 
that  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  the  intermediary  by  which  those  wrongs  could 
be  righted. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  about  discriminations.  I  am  speaking  about 
raising  the  freight  rat^s  indirecUy  by  changing  goods  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
classitication. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  general  complaint. 

Q.  Has  that  come  up  in  a  recent  period?— A.  I  think  not.  I  only  know,  as  I 
think  I  should  have  told  you,  that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  railway  transportation. 
I  only  deal  with  such  facts  as  I  can  compass;  but  from  the  best  knowledge  that  I 
am  able  to  get  the  railroad  companies  themselves— the  great  trunk  lines — have 
been  engaged  for  years  in  an  endeavor  to  simplify  the  classifications— to  make 
them  more  uniform  throughout  the  whole  coiintry— that  they  are  at  work  at  it 
and  have  been  for  years,  and  they  have  reduced  the  number  of  classes  very  largely 
already.  I  believe  this  is  their  claim,  that  if  they  are  left  alone  they  will,  in  the 
course  of  time— say  within  a  year — ^secure  as  nearly  as  possible  an  acceptable  and 
suitable  classification  of  freights  for  the  whole  country.  They  think  that  is  a 
matter  which  they  alone  are  able  to  handle  successfully. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  vou  whether,  in  your  opinion,  labor  organizations  on  the 
whole  have  been  beneficial  to  the  industries  at  Pittsburg.  Of  course,  that  includes 
fdl  those  engaged  in  those  industries. — A.  I  would  not  say  they  have.  Up  to 
within  the  period  of  a  few  years  I  think  that  most  of  the  labor  organizations  in 
Pennsylvania  worked  mischievously  to  the  men  who  were  members  of  the  organ- 
izations; but  now,  within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  I  am  undergoing  a  change  of 
mind  on  that  subject.  I  meet  the  officers  and  representatives  of  such  bodies,  and 
they  are  men  as  intelligent  as  the  general  run  of  men  sitting  around  this  table.  I 
was  going  to  say — which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  They  are  not  unreasonable.  I 
have  myself  been  nearly  all  my  life  employing  men  and  opposed  to  labor  organi- 
zations, as  I  say;  but  now  I  am  less  opposed  than  I  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Opposed  to  organized  labor?— A.  That  is  what  I  mean; 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  fail  in  a  single  case  where  organized  labor  has  asserted 
itself,  that,  with  a  meeting  of  both  parties,  it  has  not  been  settled;  and  now  I 
believe  that  the  men  who  are  controlling  are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
they  ever  were  before,  and  if  properly  handled  under  proper  regulations,  I  think 
they  can  bo  made  more  useful  in  preventing  strikes  and  labor  txonbles  which  are 
constantly  threatening  this  country.  From  mv  own  standpoint,  generally,  I  do 
not  see  the  difference  between  meeting  three  or  lour  intelligent  mecnanics  who  are 
representatives  and  conferring  with  them  about  the  difficulties  in  the  trade  with 
the  employer  and  consulting  with  the  men  who  are  in  workshops;  and  that  has 
been  mainly  the  point  of  difference.  The  emplovers  will  say,  ''If  a  man  is  over- 
worked and  underpaid  let  him  come  into  this  office  and  we  are  here  to  hear  him; 
but  if  he  and  his  colleagues  think  that  they  are  not  getting  justice,  and  they  send 
the  secretary  of  their  union  and  the  representatives  of  the  union,  we  will  not  hear 
those  3  men.-'  Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  simple  justice  and  equity,  why  are 
they  not  justly  entitled— if  there  are  5,000  men  working  in  a  big  works,  they  can 
not  all  come  in  in  a  body— to  send  their  representatives  to  this  manufacturing  con- 
cern, who  represent  themselves  by  delegations  and  not  by  the  stockholders  in  a 
body?  And  1  assure  you  that  the  character  of  the  men  is  such  that  you  can  very 
well  afford  to  confer  with  them.  I  see  pictures  in  the  paper  there  [indicating] 
of  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  are  officers  of  the  trades  unions  about  Pittsburg  m 
this  sheet-steel  trouble,  showing  how  the  employers  had  to  receive  them.  They 
made  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  whole  difficulty.  The  labor  leaders  showed 
themselves  just  as  intelligent  as  the  men  who  control  the  Carnegie  works  in  their 
own  line  of  business;  and  by  and  by.  I  think,  when  they  come  to  have  the  right 
of  representation,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  and  a  right  to  organize  for  all  lawful 
and  proper  purposes,  you  will  get  a  better  understanding  of  those  men,  and  there 
will  be  fewer  strikes  and  less  difficulty  in  the  labor  situation  than  there  was  under 
the  old  condition  of  affairs. 

O.  In  view  of  the  great  growth  of  corporations,  which  are  said  to  be  soulless, 
and  of  the  elimination  of  many  individual  employers,  do  you  see  the  necessity,  as 
a  measure  of  self-defense,  for  the  men  to  organize  for  .self-preservation? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  have  their  diffi- 
culties or  their  questions  of  right  or  wrong  settled  in  any  other  way  than  by  organ- 
ization. In  the  old  times  a  man  would  have  a  blacksmith  shop  and  he  would  work 
himself  and  have  two  or  three  helpers.  Then  they  did  not  n^d  any  organization; 
they  did  not  need  any  representatives.  He  was  among  the  men  and  he  knew  what 
was  wrong  and  so  did  they.    Now,  the  men  who  control  the  great  industries  of 
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the  country  do  not  know  their  men;  would  not  know  them  if  thev  shonld  see  them. 
If  a  man  shonld  go  intoHhe  office  of  the  employer  and  say  *'  I  have  been  abnsed 
and  cheated  oat  of  my  wages,"  the  employer  conld  not  settle  the  trouble.  He  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  man  or  nis  work,  or  his  rights  or  his  wrongs.  But 
if  the  men  are  represented  by  intelligent  men  and  the  managers  and  foremen  that 
know  the  conditions  of  affairs  are,  the^  stand  a  better  chance  of  settling  those 
things  than  byfoing  in  singly  and  making  a  plea  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  if  a  representative,  who  is  not  subject 
to  discharge,  is  sent  to  the  concern  there  is  less  danger  of  wreaking  vengeance? — 
A.  Yes,  that  is  one  element  in  this  question;  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  this  great  consolidation  of  corporate 
wealth  has  or  has  not  a  tendency  to  make  both  a  labor  class  and  a  capitabstic 
class?  Is  there  going  to  be  hereafter  the  same  chance  for  a  laboring  man  to  advance, 
become  a  capitalist,  tiiat  there  has  been  heretofore? — A.  That  (question  is  a  little 
deep.  I  do  not  know  any  good  reason  why  an  intelligent  mechanic  could  not  be 
promoted  to  be  a  manager  and  finally  a  stockholder  and  maybe  president  of  a  great 
mdustrial  association.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  if  he  has  the 
brains  and  the  intellect  to  raise  himself  above  the  army  of  his  fellow-men. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  How  about  some  of  the  manngers  of  the  Carnegie  works 
and  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  some  of  those  men?— A.  The 
managers  of  the  Carnegie  works  are  all  men  that  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks, 
and  the  consolidation  has  chosen  those  men  to  conduct  those  vast  business  interests; 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  Mr.  Schwab? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Schwab  was  a  working  man  in 
the  yards  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  works  when  he  began,  and  he  is  the  president  of  the 
billion-dollar  association.    And  Mr.  Corry  was  taken  from  the  ranks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  Mr.  Caruegie  was? — A.  Mr.  Carnegie  delivered 
messages  from  the  telegraph  companv  to  my  father's  tanyard  down  there— a  little 
bullet-headed  bov — and  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  should  control  the  indus- 
trial world,  nearly,  but  he  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  not  these  men  all  start  when  the  industry  was  small? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  they  could  not  have  done  so  if  the  industry  had  been  c[uite 
large?— A.  The  Carnegie  institution— the  Edgar  Thomson  Works— was  a  big  insti- 
tution when  Mr.  Carnegie  took  hold  of  it.  They  could  not  make  good  steel,  nor 
good  steel  rails.  By  and  by  they  got  an  intelligent  workman  there.  His  name 
was  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  showed  the  Carnegie  people  how  to  make  good  steel  and 
good  steel  rails.  He  was  a  workingpman,  taken  out  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works, 
and  he  met  a  very  shocking  death  in  one  of  those  great  retorts.  One  of  them 
burst,  and  he  ran  in  to  help  the  men,  and  they  were  all  burned  together.  But  he 
was  a  workingman,  as  I  told  vou,  taken  from  the  furnaces  at  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company.  Other  men  came  along.  There  were  men  in  there  who  were  capital- 
ists who  were  all  turned  out  of  their  jobs— all  capitalists.  Mr.  Carnegie  turned 
them  aU  out,  and  put  these  workingmen  in  one  at  a  time,  until  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Carnegie  concern,  unless  in  some  clerical  depart- 
ment, that  did  not  start  in  the  yards  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  Mr.  Schwab  is  a 
conspicuous  example,  as  is  his  brother,  and  Mr.  Corry  is  another.  They  are  all 
young  meu,  and  have  worked  at  the  furnaces  and  at  the  rolling.  And  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why,  in  view  of  all  these  ^eat  consolidations,  that  men  having  the 
skill  and  brains  should  not  be  promoted  just  as  thev  were.  The  question  of  these 
consolidations  is  attracting  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  all  over  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  future  of  this  thing  is  to  be.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  forecast  it  successfully,  and  it  Is  of  such  magnitude  that  we  are  trying  the 
best  we  can  to  look  out  for  the  future.  In  the  first  instance,  many  people  say  we 
are  all  going  to  destruction  in  this  country  because  individual  effort  will  be  crushed 
out  and  nothing  but  the  monopoly  will  be  left.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  since  these 
consolidations  began  (some  half  a  dozen  years  ago  the  first  of  them  was  under- 
taken in  the  great  industrials  of  this  country)  we  have  begun  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  world.  We  can  make  things  more  cheaply,  and  it  seems  we  are 
making  better  things  than  we  did  before.  The  quer^,  then,  is,  if  we  abolish  these 
consolidations  an<l  put  the  concerns  all  back  into  their  original  condition,  whether 
we  would  not  be  working  a  serious  injury  to  the  general  welfare  of  this  country. 
These  are  questions  that  are  too  great  for  me,  but  they  ought  to  be  considered. 
The  rapid  progress  we  are  making  in  supplying  the  world  is  of  such  a  character 
that  we  must  be  careful  and  conservative  when  we  disturb  the  elements  of  trade 
that  have  done  so  much  for  us. 

Q.  The  champions  of  industrial  combinations  are  now  saying  that  one  of  the 
very  fruitful  causes  of  financial  panics  or  crises  in  the  past  has  been  overproduc- 
tion, and  if  that  could  be  done  away  with  there  would  be  less  danger  of  th  se 
financial  troubles;  and  they  say  that  these  great  consolidations  that  are  taking 
place  enable  those  in  control  of  a  cert^n  line  of  industry  to  keep  the  production 
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equal  to  the  current  demand,  and  in  that  way  prevent  overproduction;  and  that 
when  all  lines  are  so  controlled  that  will  be  the  means  of^  preventing  panics  and 
crises.  Do  you  take  that  view  of  it?— A.  Scarcely.  It  has  this  bearing:  The  world 
is  getting  larger.  It  neeK^s  and  uses  more  material.  The  world  is  richer  and  it 
has  more  money  to  pay  for  what  it  wants.  Our  own  country  has  grown  from  a 
handful  of  people  in  1776  to  nearly  80,000,000  people  now,  and  we  are  ourselves 
consuming  enormously.  The  world  is  expanding  rapidly,  and  the  wants  of  the 
people  are  expanding  in  proportion.  So  I  do  not  see  really  any  very  great  danger 
from  overproduction  at  the  present  time.  But  if  there  were,  and  these  combina- 
tions have  the  power  to  curtail  production,  to  that  extent  they  have  the  power  to 
avoid  panics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  they  also  keep  up  prices  in  doing  so?— A.  I  sup- 
pose they  would.  But  there  is  a  feature  of  tnese  combinations  that  has  never 
been  broached  here.  As  yet  I  have  not  said  anything  about  it.  But  1  want  to 
say  that  I  can  see  nothing  illegal  and  nothing  especially  harmful  in  combinations 
per  se.  I  can  see  nothing  but  good  that  will  come  out  of  a  condition  of  affairs 
where  we  get  out  of  the  excessive  competition  and  cutthroat  prices  to  a  condition 
of  healthy  business.  But  when  we  consolidate  interests  worth  a  million  dollars 
and  capitalize  them  at  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,000  and  people  buy  those  securities 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  that  bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  this  country.  You  can 
not  pay  interest  on  water.  You  may  temporarily;  but  the  world  is  wide,  and 
even  the  gre^  consolidations  of  this  country  may  find  themselves  hustled  by 
smaller  and  more  active  industries  before  they  are  through  with  it.  The  serious 
(Tuestion  before  us  is  the  watering  of  stocks  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  the  fact 
tnat  people  are  foolish  enough  to  invest  in  them.  The  very  people  who  denounce 
these  combinations  are  the  people  who  invest  their  money  in  these  stocks. 

Q.  Do  they  not  also  extort  money  from  the  people  to  pay  dividends  on  these 
stocks? — A.  Oh,  that  is  all  right  if  you  hold  them  and  I  hold  them.  But  it  is  on 
the  widows  and  orphans  that  it  is  all  unloaded  by  these  fellows.  They  do  not 
care  whether  there  are  any  dividends  on  the  water;  and  those  are  the  men 
who  are  unloading  the  stock  of  those  concerns.  I  may  be  talking  to  some  of  my 
friends  here  who  are  in  it  [Laughter.]  I  am  afraid  of  th^it  feature  of  eoDSoli- 
dation;  and  yet  if  people  want  the  securities  and  like  them,  who  is  there  to  deny 
their  right  to'  go  ahead  and  buy  anything  they  choose,  whether  it  is  water  or  solidly 
based  stock? 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  can  not  furnish  people  with  common  sense?— A.  I 
do  not  think  you  can.  But  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  therinfiuence  of  these  consolida- 
tions has  been  so  far  for  the  increase  and  the  betterment  of  the  traffic  of  this 
country. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Jenks.  )  Can  you  tell  us  anything  with  reference  to  the  freight 
rates  out  of  Pittsburg  on  tin  plate? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  the  rate 
on  tin  plate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  customary  for  any  of  the  steel  manufac- 
turers or  the  plate  manufacturers  there  in  Pittsburg  to  pay  freight  themselves'  in 
advance  and  ent^r  their  goods  '* freight  paid?"— A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  a  common 
occurrence. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  usual  custom  then?— A.  I  know  it  is  very  largely  the 
custom;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  altogether  the  case,  but  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  it  is  quite  customary,  and  that  it  is  considered  good  business  for 
people  to  pay  the  freight  and  deliver  their  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  under  those  circumstances  the  charges  that  they  make 
that  are  called  freight  charges  are  the  actual  charges  they  pay  to  the  railroads,  or 
whether  they  make  that  a  nominal  charge? — A.  Presumably  the  actual  charge. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  freight  rates  ^ing  charged  to  customers  in  Pittsburg 
itself?— A.  For  Pittsburg  proiductions? 

Q.  Yes.  For  example,  if  a  person  were  to  buy,  we  will  say,  a  ton  of  tin  plate  in 
Pittsburg,  as  to  whether,  in  addition  to  the  regular  price,  there  would  be  a  freight 
charge  added,  although  it  was  to  be  delivered  in  Pittsburg? — A.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  had  the  '-giJl'*  to  try  and  charge  a 
freight  rate  in  addition  to  the  price  fixed  on  tin  plate  unless  he  was  buying  tin 
plate  for  foreign  delivery. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  at  different  times  in  the  case  of  goods  shipped 
out  of  Pittsburg  with  freight  prepaid  that  the  freight  charges  were  fixed  at  the 
will  of  the  manufacturers,  and  were  not  strictly  the  same  as  those  that  were  paid 
to  the  railroads;  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  a  freight  charge  was  made  at 
times  for  goods  made  and  delivered  at  Pittsburg  itself?— A.  Can  you  think  of  any 
particular  concern  that  has  done  that?  I  would  li' e  to  investigate  it.  Can  you 
think  of  any? 

Q.  You  might  look  up  the  matter  as  fully  as  you  can  with  reference  to  tin  plate. 
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I  want  to  ask  one  qnestiou  more,  if  yon  please:  Yon  said  something  with  reference 
to  this  consolidation  of  railroads  through  the  buying  of  stocks  by  one  railroad  of 
another,  and  of  the  large  monopolies.  Yon  stated  somewhat  further  that  you 
could  see  no  remedy  for  the  eyil  except  the  ownership  and  management  of  rail- 
roads by  the  Government. — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  last  resort. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  at  the  present  time  that  the  Ooyernment  would  have  the 
right  to  nx  rates  of  freight  on  a  railroad  if  it  wished  to?— A.  Only  under  the  gen- 
eral necessity— you  might  call  it  the  war  necessity,  if  you  like— that  would  com- 
pel the  Government  to  take  radical  action  in  assuming  the  control  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  That  is  a  different  matter.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  you  understand 
there  would  be  anything  unconstitutional  in  a  law,  for  example,  that  should 
empower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  decide  whether  a  rate  was  rea- 
sonable or  not,  and  in  that  way  practically  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate?— A.  That  is, 
whether  the  Government  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  rate? 

Q.  Yes.  Instead  of  buying  or  owning  the  roads  itself,  and  managing  them, 
might  it  not  reach  the  same  result  by  simply  empowering  a  certain  Dody  to  fix 
reasonable  rates?— A.  I  believe  it  has  a  constitutional  right. 

Q.  Yes.  Do  you  think  that  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  buying  the 
road?— A.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would.  They  have  the  right  to  own  the  capitali- 
zation. The  organization  of  the  railroad  company  bv  the  General  Government 
gives  it  what  is  called  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  whatever  that  may  mean.  It 
is  a  public  incorporation,  and  it  is  incorporated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  and 
the  General  Government  and  the  government  of  the  States,  if  I  understand  this 
thing-^whenever  these  institutions  cease  to  be  a  public  benefit,  or  whenever  they 
are  inflicting  a  wrong  on  the  public,  the  power  of  the  Government  will  pull  those 
things  up  by  the  roots,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  railroad  or  steamboat  or  Car- 
nagie's  works  or  what  it  is.  If  the  Government  can  destroy  a  corporation,  it  can 
make  necessary  laws  to  regulate  it.  But  the  Government  has  the  right,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  all  the  constitutions  of  the  States,  that  whenever  a  corporation  ceases 
to  perform  its  acts  and  functions  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  organized,  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  wind  that  corpora- 
tion up,  disband  its  organization,  and  pay  the  stockholders  their  money.  So,  if 
they  have  the  right  to  do  that,  the  smaller  is  embraced  in  the  larger.  To  adjust 
that  matter  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  be  the  proper  medium, 
as  between  the  people  and  the  General  Government,  for  bettering  just  such  con- 
ditions of  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  you  regulate  these  great  combines?    What 
legislation  would  you  suggest  to  meet  these  new  conditions  in  the  interest,  not 
only  of  the  industries,  but  of  the  people? — ^A.  The  only  thing  that  presents  itself 
CO  my  mind,  after  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  is  this:  That  the  States  should 
amend  their  general  laws  or  their  constitutions,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  refuse 
X)  incorporate  any  institution  on  any  other  than  an  actual  cash  basis.    I  think 
hat  is  the  main  thing.    I  do  not  see  why  a  lot  of  men  should  come  together  and 
ut  up  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  capitalize  a  corporation  for  a  million  dol- 
lars or  anything  over  that— and  of  course  that  allows  for  good  will.    If  they  are 
running  or  selling  a  bnsiness  that  has  a  good  will  worth  $10,000,  and  it  is  ascer- 
tainable, put  it  down  at  so  much  money;  put  down  every  property  interest;  put 
down  every  interest  at  its  own  full  value.    Whenever  you  get  beyond  that,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  absolutely  refuse  to  incorporate  any 
industrial  or  transx)ortation  company.    That,  perhaps,  would  check  this  condition 
of  affairs. 

Q.  Ought  the  combines  to  be  prohibited,  when  they  have  control  of  the  home 
market,  from  selling,  when  there  is  opposition,  at  ruinous  rates  and  recouping  off 
people  abroad?  If  an  independent  concern  sells  goods  in  one  of  those  markets  the 
other  great  concern  simply  sells  at  cost  and  below,  yet  maintaining  its  price  every 
place  else.  Is  that  fair?  Should  not  the  people  be  protected  against  that? — A.  You 
are  picturing  an  ideal  state  of  affairs.  The  millennium  is  not  here  yet.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  it  would  be  good  policy  if  you  and  I  had  a  flour  mill  and  we  had  a 
market  for  all  the  flour  we  could  make  except  a  thousand  barrels  every  year  and 
were  getting  a  ^ood  price  for  all  the  balance— I  am  not  sure,  I  say,  that  it  would 
not  be  good  policy  for  us  to  ship  at  the  end  of  the  year  this  thousand  barrels  that 
is  bearing  on  the  market  over  to  Liverpool  and  sell  it  for  a  dollar  a  barrel  less  and 
keep  the  price  up  here.  That  is  good  business,  and  there  is  no  human  law  or 
device  that  I  know  of  by  which  you  can  prevent  that  condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  But  you  are  speaking  of  foreign  shipments.  How  about  it  at  home?— A.  You 
are  getting  a  paternal  government  of  tne  most  pronounced  character.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  could  do  that. 

Q.  This  Government  seeks  to  protect  our  industries  from  foreign  competition 
by  a  tariff  and  to  give  our  infant  industries  a  chance  to  grow.    Now,  has  a  big 
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concern  a  right  to  follow  np  a  small  industry  and  clnb  it  ont  of  its  market? — A.  I 
think  not.  Anything  that  wonld  interfere  with  legitimate  enterprise  onght  to  be 
a  fair  subject  for  governmental  interfereoce.  But  as  far  as  outside  markets  are 
concerned,  it  were  better  to  let  them  alone.  Yon  may  recall  that  80  years  ago 
steel  rails  were  worth  |100  a  ton.  and  that  |100  a  ton  was  mid  in  gold  to  foreign 
countries.  The  purchases  drained  this  country  of  gold.  They  were  only  manu- 
factured in  Europe,  and  they  were  paid  for  in  gold.  Our  money  was  only  worth 
50  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  his  enormous  monopoly  from  the 
day  he  began  to  mi^e  rails,  brought  them  down  from  $100  a  ton  to  about  $20,  and 
scores  and  thousands  of  men  were  employed  who  never  would  have  known  what 
it  was  to  be  inside  of  an  industrial  plant. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  7, 1901, 
TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  P.  J.  HcOOVEEir, 

Chairman  Southern  Classification  Committee, 

The  oommlsslon  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  P.  J.  McGovern,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Classification  Com- 
mittee, was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Will  you  state  your  occupation  and  address? — A.  Chairman 
of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  Will  yon  make  any  statement  respecting  the  organization  of  this  committee,  its 
relations  to  the  railroads,  and  its  functions? — A.  Possibly  I  could  best  answer  that 
question  by  quoting  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote  on  September  15  last  to  the  Hon. 
John  D.  Molnnis,  president  of  the  Mississippi  railroad  commission :     (Reading:) 

''File  710.]  "Southern  Classification  Committee, 

** Atlanta,  Ga,,  September  IS,  1900, 
"Hon.  John  D.  McInnis, 

''  President  Mississippi  Bailroad  Commission,  Jackson,  Miss. 

''My  Dear  Sir :  Some  little  time  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Powell, 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  Sontnem  Railway  Company,  stating  that  yon  had 
probably  communicated,  or  wonld  communicate,  with  us  respecting  recent  changes 
in  the  southern  classification,  and  he  asked  that  we  prepare  and  send  yon  a  list  of 
the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the  southern  classification,  together  with  the 
reaHons  for  those  changes.  We  have  received  no  communication  from  yon  on  the 
subject,  but  that  fact  has  not  been  the  cause  of  our  failure  to  write  yon.  Press  of 
other  matters,  including  preparations  for  a  meeting  of  our  committee  next  week,  at 
which  quite  a  lengthy  docket  is  to  be  considered,  has  operated  to  prevent  an  earlier 
compliance  with  Mr.  Powell's  request. 

''The  country  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  classification  districts  or 
territories : 

"  1.  The  territory  covered  by  the  official  classification,  and  which  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Chicago. 

"2.  The  territory  covered  by  the  western  classification,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  territory  lying  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

"3.  The  territory  covered  by  the  sontbem  classification,  lying  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

"  Of  course  you  understand  that  in  all  three  of  the  territories  referred  to  various 
exceptions  to  the  classification  are  in  force,  in  the  shape  either  of  commodity  tariffs 
or  what  we  term  classification  exception  sheets. 

"In  dealing  with  classification  matters  we  usually  divide  the  classification  into 
three  parts : 

"  1.  The  general  rules  which  govern  in  the  application  of  the  rates  and  which  are 
published  in  the  first  part  of  the  classification. 

"2.  The  descriptions  of  the  articles,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  article,  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  packed,  etc.,  and 

"3.  The  ratings  themselves,  showing  what  class  each  particular  article  is  to  take. 

"  Now,  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  southern  classification,  changes  have  been  made 
in  all  three  of  the  parts  above  referred  to.  Some  of  the  rules  have  been  changed  or 
modified:  many  of  the  descriptions  have  been  changed  and,  we  believe,  greatly 
improvea  and  simplified^  and  a  good  many  of  the  ratings  themselves  have  been 
changed. 
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''No  statement  has  been  prepared,  or  could  be  very  satisfactorily  prepared,  which 
would  show  the  actual  and  exact  changes  in  the  roles,  descriptions,  and  ratings. 
Indeed,  the  only  satisfactory  way  by  which  to  ascertain  the  changes  would  be  a 
comparison  of  the  present  and  iormer  classifications,  item  by  item.  For  instance, 
the  iumiture  list  has  been  entirely  revised  and  greatly  reduced  as  to  the  number  of 
items  in  it,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  show  in  tabulated  form  the  exact  differ- 
ences between  the  old  classification  and  the  present  one.  Necessarily,  therefore, 
what  follows  must  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  and  without  attempting  to  give  you 
exact  details  as  to  each  of  the  many  articles  or  ftems  in  the  classification. 

''  Organization  and  objects  of  the  Southern  Claesification  Committee. — The  Southern 
Classification  Committee  was  organized  April  15, 18d9,  and  its  articles  of  association 
provide  that  the  object  of  the  committee  is  *  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniform 
freight  classification,  and  the  publicity  of  same,  ana  to  aid  in  fulfilling  the  purposes 
of  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  of  the  United  States,  affecting  commerce.'  Its  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  'Transportation  companies  members  of  the  Southeastern 
Freight  Association,  and  members  of  the  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tiou,  and  other  companies  operating  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  (including  coastwise  steamship  companies 
parties  to  tarifls  of  through  rates  governed  by  the  southern  freight  classification).''' 

So  that  the  commission  will  understand  that  the  territory  embraced  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  classification  conmiittee  is  that  lyin^  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  we  include  also  the  Atlantic  coastwise 
steamship  companies  that  handle  business  into  and  out  of  that  territory. 

"  The  need  of  such  a  committee  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  carriers  in  this 
territory,  and  negotiations  looking  to  its  formation  had  been  in  progress  for  several 
years  prior  to  its  final  organization.  Similar  committees  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  official  classification  territory  and  in  the  western  classification  territory  for 
many  years  previous,  and  have  demonstrated  their  value  and  usefulness. 

"Prior  to  the  organization  of  this  committee  classification  matters  were  handled 
by  the  freight  traffic  associations,  along  with  other  rate  questions;  but  it  was 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  this  important  branch  of  the  rate-making 
problem  ought  to  be  given  separate  and  special  consideration  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  whole  territory;  that  an  official  ought  to  be  employed  to  gather  neces- 
sary and  proper  information  and  data  bearing  on  classification  matters,  and  in  short 
that  the  jpprowth  of  transportation  interests  and  traffic  in  southern  territory  justi- 
fied this  &rther  step  in  specialization.^' 

The  membership  is  the  same  now ;  it  fluctuates  a  little,  but  it  is  42  members  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Only  one  member  representing  each  line? — A.  Each  line 
has'l  vote — each  system,  you  might  say,  because  some  of  the  systems  have  4  or  5  or 
more  separate  corporate  lines,  corporate  interests,  and  our  articles  provide  that 
where  tnere  are  2- or  more  members  with  1  traffic  official  only  1  vote  is  allowed, 
BO  that  we  have  42  separate  interests.  I  can  not  say  that  they  are  independent;  a 
good  many  of  them  are  affiliated  interests  like  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 

gany,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  system  or  interest,  and  the 
hesapeake  Steamship  Company,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway  interest, 
but  they  are  separately  managed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  and  constitution  of  this 
committee? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  insert  that  in  your  testimony?— A.  I  will  file  it  as  an  exhibit. 

(Continues  reading  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis:) 

"The  articles  of  association  provide  for  a  subcommittee  of  15  members,  which  is 
composed  of  representative  lines,  and  includes  both  rail  carriers  and  water  carriers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  that  subcommittee  to  carefully  consider  all  facts  and  information 
submitted  by  the  chairman,  or  by  shippers,  to  hear  complaints,  statements  or  argu- 
ments from  shippers  or  their  representatives,  whether  oral  or  written,  and  there- 
upon to  submit  recommendation  for  the  individual  concurrence  of  all  the  members 
of  thb  entire  committee,  which  at  present  is  composed  of  42  railway  and  steamship 
lines.  If  thus  concurred  in,  the  recommendations  are  published  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  the  use  of  all  lines." 

I  think  that  far  will  answer  as  to  the  organization  of  the  committee  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  railroads. 

Q.  Are  any  functions  given  to  this  committee  other  than  those  of  making  up  the 
classifioation?  Do  you  nave  any  powers  other  than  that  of  recommending?  Can 
you  enfore  the  classification  ? — A.  The  subcommittee  recommends  to  the  general  com- 
mittee, and  if  concurred  in  by  the  general  committee,  the  chairman  then  publishes 
it  and  it  becomes  the  official  issue  of  the  members. 

Q.  Does  it  become  thereby  binding  upon  those  members?  That  is,  are  all  the 
members  of  the  association  compellea  to  accept  that  rating  f — A.  They  are  not  com- 
pelled. They  accept  it  and  they  file  it  as  their  own  issue — rather  they  have  a  general 
notice  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commission  to  the  effect  that  our  issues  shall  be 
considered  their  official  issue  unless  the  commission  is  advised  to  the  contrary.    If  we 
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do  Bometbing  that  a  line  does  not  care  to  aooept,  it  would  give  hb  notice  and  also 
file  that  notice  with  the  Interstate  Commission.     We  have  had  very  little  of  that. 

Q.  But  might  a  line  act  independently  thereupon  if  it  chose  f — A.  Oh,  yes ;  oh,  yes. 
Wo  have  had  very  little  of  that.  We  have  had  some  differences  with  one  of  the  large 
lines  in  our  territory.    We  have  about  settled  that,  or  hope  to  shortly. 

Q.  Do  all  or  a  considerable  number  of  these  representatives  actually  meet  at  one 
time  together,  or  is  it  arranged  by  correspondence  f — A.  It  is  done  in  meetings,  and 
the  subconmiittee  of  15  practically  does  all  the  work  of  the  committee.  As  you  will 
understand,  it  is  like  certain  Congr^sional  committees;  this  subcommittee  does  the 
work,  and  it  is  nearly  all  done  in  meetings.  At  those  meetings — the  total  member- 
ship being  15 — ^t wo- thirds  is  necessary  for  a  quorum  and  we  usually  have  12  or  13 
present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  representatives  usually  the  traffic  managers  of  the 
several  roads f — A.  The  traffic  officials;  tbat  is,  traffic  managers,  general  freight 
agents,  assistant  general  freight  Agents.  The  same  officials  wno  make  the  classifi- 
cations make  the  rates  in  the  rate-making  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  But  in  making  the  rates  they  to  some  degree  act  independ- 
ently, do  they^  or  do  they  all  concur  in  making  the  rates  in  the  same  way  they  do  in 
the  classifications f — A.  They  all  concur.  The  principal  difierenca  between  our  arti- 
cles and  the  articles  of  associution  of  what  we  call  the  traffic  organization,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ours,  is  that  they  require  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  subject.  One 
negative  defeats  it.  Now,  you  will  find  that  in  our  articles  of  association  we  have  a 
five-sixths  rule. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  before  ^ou  go  further  the  different  associations  to  which  you 
have  referred,  ana  can  you  point  out  from  the  map  the  territory  covered  by  the  rate- 
adjustment  associations  and  the  others  ? — A.  Yes.  The  Soutbeastern  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association  takes  in  the  territory  which  is  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cin- 
cinnati down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans  and  a  line  drawn  from 
Cincinnati  down  through  Middlesboro,  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  and  Montgomery 
to  Pensacola,  Fla.  The  Southeastern  Freight  Association  takes  in  the  territory  east 
of  that  just  defined  and  going  as  far  east  as  Gainesville,  Athens,  Augusta,  and 
Charleston.  The  territory  east  of  that  last  described  is  known  as  the  territory  of  the 
Associated  Railways  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Q.  These  three  associations  now  which  you  have  defined  have  what  functions,  and 
what  is  their  relation  to  the  Southern  Classitication  Committee f — A.  They  make 
the  rates  on  all  the  competitive  traffic  in  iheir  respective  territories — not  local,  but 
oompetitive. 

Q.  And  what  is  their  organization? — A.  Their  organization  is  somewhat  similar  to 
ours,  composed  of  all  lines  that  want  to  join. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  assofziations  operating 
for  the  railroails  in  the  Southern  States — one  class  of  associations  which  makes  the 
rates  and  one  other  association,  entirely  distinct, which  makes  the  classification f — 
A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  relation  between  those  two  kinds  of  associations — the  rate  mak- 
ing and  the  classitication  f — A.  It  is  all  really  a  part  of  the  rate  making.  The 
making  of  freight  classifications  is  the  making  of  rates.  It  is  a  part  of  the  rate 
making  and,  as  I  stated,  formerly  the  rate-mnkmg  associations  handled  the  classifi- 
cation as  one  of  many  rate  questions,  but  they  do  not  give  it  enou}j;h  attention.  They 
had  too  much  else  to  do.  In  the  other  two  sections  of  the  country  they  had  classifi- 
cation committees,  and  they  thought  the  time  had  come  when  they  ought  to  have 
one  down  South.  You  might  say  this  committee  is  auxiliary  to  the  traffic  associ- 
ations.    It  is  an  offshoot  from  them. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  this.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  two  factors 
enter  into  the  final  determination  of  a  rate :  First,  the  rate  itself;  and,  secondly,  the 
classification  of  freight  to  which  that  rate  applies  f — A.  Correct. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  action  by  tbn  Kame  individuals  looking  to  harmony  between  those 
two  factors  which  go  to  make  the  final  ratef — A.  The  two  things  are  determined  by 
practically  the  same  people  acting  through  difi'ereut  bodies.  To  illostrate,  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  Mr.  Winbnm,  is  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  ot  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association,  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber also  of  our  classification  committee.  Now,  the  fixing  of  what  the  first-class  rate 
shall  be  from  Atlanta  to  Richmond  is  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  SoutheaMtem  Freight 
Association.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  determined  what  articles  shall  take  that  first- 
class  rate  he  acts  through  the  classification  committee. 

Q.  In  the  one  case,  however,  in  the  classitication  committee,  yon  state  that  five- 
sixths  may  fix  the  classification  f— A.  That  governs.  That  does  not  prevent  a  line 
from  acting  independently  afterwardH,  if  it  wants  to.  It  may  refuse  to  accept  the 
classification.  Naturally  we  nn<1erstand,  or  we  ought  to  understand,  that  no  articles 
of  association  can  deprive  a  line  of  its  inherent  right  to  miUl^Q  I^Qwn  rates,  since 
the  Trans- Missouri  deciHion.     We  nndemttind  that. 

Q.  These  are  not,  then,  in  any  sense  pools f — A.  Not  at  all. 
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Q.  And  they  have uo  financial  functions f — A.  None  whatever.  The  articles  explain 
that  the  expenses  of  the  committee  are  divided  on  the  mileage  basis.  That  is  the 
only  money  we  handle.  (  ur  committee  does  not  even  undei'take  to  enforce  or  to 
Boratinize  the  application  of  the  classification  after  it  is  once  published. 

Q.  Any  railroad,  then,  which  chooses  to  dissent  from  the  rates  or  the  classifications 
fixed  by  these  several  associations  is  at  liberty  to  do  sof — A.  Oh,  yes,  it  has  that 
right ;  you  can  not  take  it  away.  It  would  be  illegal  for  it  to  sign  its  right  away 
to  do  that. 

Q.  How  many  classifications  have  you  actually  issued? — ^A.  We  have  issued  three 
since  the  organization  of  the  committee.  I  will  file  a  copy  of  each  with  the  com- 
mission,  and  I  wiU  file  a  copy  of  the  old  classification,  No.  25,  which  was  superseded 
by  our  first  issue. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  No.  25?  Do  we  understand  that  there  have  been  25  pre* 
vious  issues  of  these  classifications? — A.  Yes;  we  used  to  show  that  [showing  inside 
title  page  of  No.  25].    That  is  where  we  got  the  number. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  that  number  25  prepared  by  your  committee? — A.  No; 
that  was  the  last  one  published  prior  to  the  organization  of  our  committee.  It  was 
superseded  by  our  first  publication.  No.  26. 

Q.  What  body  prepared  that? — A.  The  Southeastern  Freight  Association.  Now, 
as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  prior  to  the  organization  of  our  committee,  the  classification 
feature  of  the  rate-makins  matter  was  handled  by  the  traffic  associations.  That 
was  published  by  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association  and  shows  that  it  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  S.  E.  M.  Y.  A.,  which  means  the  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley 
Association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  it  also  concurred  in  by  the  Southwestern  and  the 
Virginia  and  Carolina  associations? — A.  It  does  not  show;  but  it  was  concurred  in. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  still  a  single  classification  for  the  Southern  territory, 
although  it  was  not  made  in  just  the  same  way  as  at  the  present  time? — A.  Exactly. 
It  was  really  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  was  not  made  through  a  separate 
committee,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Q.  We  have  had  at  various  times  complaints  before  this  commission  from  mer- 
chants' associations  that  the  recent  cLassifioations,  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  have  intro- 
duced many  changes  in  the  classes,  and  especially  in  the  distinction  between  carload 
and  less  tlian  carload  lots.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  several  classi- 
fications?'— A.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  by  reading  these  other  sections  of  my 
letter  to  Colonel  Mclnnis.     [Reading:] 

"In  the  preliminary  meetings  leading  up  to  the  organization  of  the  committee  it* 
was  urged  by  many,  and  was  generally  conceded,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
new  committee  would  bo  a  thorough  and  systematic  revision  of  tbe  entire  classifi- 
cation. Such  a  work  had  not  before  been  attempted.  Under  the  old  plan,  classifica- 
tion matters  were  handled  piecemeal;  additions  and  changes  wer«  made  from  time 
to  time  without  proper  regard  for  the  efieot  which  such  action  might  or  ought  to 
have  upon  other  analogous  articles;  and  the  result  was,  as  every  one  familiar  with 
the  situation  well  knows,  that  the  classification  abounded  in  conflicting  ratings, 
inconsist^'ucies,  and  incongruities. 

"The  new  committee  undertook  the  revision.  It  began  with  the  iron  and  steel 
list.  A  special  subcommittee  of  6  members  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question. 
That  special  subcommittee  held  a  2  days'  session  in  October  and  another  2  days'  ses- 
sion in  November,  181)9.  It  reported  to  the  standing  subcommittee  an  entire  revised 
list  of  iron  and  steel  articles,  both  as  to  descriptions  and  ratings,  which  report  was 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  without  substantial  changes,  and  was  concurred  in 
by  the  various  individual  lines;  and  the  changes  thus  aaopted  were  published  in 
Southern  classification  No.  26,  effective  February  1,  1900.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
revision  of  the  iron  and  st<'el  list  contained  advances  in  a  good  many  ratings. 

**  In  continuation  of  the  work  of  revision  the  standing  subcommittee  held  an  8  days' 
session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1899,  at  which  time  the  entire  classification 
(with  the  exception  of  the  iron  and  steel  listj  was  carefully  gone  over  and  a  revised 
classification  submitted.  That  revised  classification  was  considered  at  meetings  of 
the  entire  committee  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  4-5,  1900,  and  January  21,  1900, 
which  were  the  largest  gatherings  of  transportation  lines  ever  held  in  the  South  for 
the  sole  consideration  of  classification  matters.  The  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee were  carefully  gone  over,  item  by  item;  substantial  modifications  were 
made  in  those  recommendations;  further  correspondence  ensued  between  important 
lines  as  to  those  modifications,  and  the  result  was  finally  promulgated  in  classifica- 
tion No.  27,  taking  efi'ect  June  1,  1900. 

"The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  is  submitted  to 
show  that  these  important  matters  have  been  giv«m  the  fullest  couRideration  and 
that  the  advances  recently  made  in  the  classification  have  not  been  the  result  of  a 
preconceived  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  principal  lines  to  put  up  the  rates 


1  See  especially  charges  regarding  changes  and  advances  in  Southern  Classification,  carload  rates, 
etc.,  in  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Langley,  post,  p.  859. 
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on  the  shipping  pnhlic.  At  no  preyiouB  time  in  the  history  of  Southern  transporta- 
tion has  the  matter  of  freight  classification,  in  all  of  its  bearings  and  features,  T>een 
given  snch' close,  thoiightml,  and  thorough  consideration. 

"  Now,  it  happened  that  the  revision  referred  to  came  at  a  time  of  extraordinary 
trade  conditions,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  justified  substantial 
advance  in  many  of  the  ratings.  There  had  been  marked  increases  in  the  prices  of 
many  important  commodities,  and  this  seemed  to  be  especially  true  of  those  articles 
whose  use  and  cost  enter  most  largely  into  the  operation  of  transportation  lines.  As 
bearing  on  this  point,  we  submit  herewith  a  statement  prepared  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  in  this  temtory,  showing  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  railway  material 
and  supplies  during  the  years  1897  and  1900,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  said  cost.  It  is  a  fact,  of  which  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  some  of  the 
lines  in  this  territory  have  actually  shown  a  reduced  net  revenue  during  certain 
periods  as  against  an  increased  gross  revenue  during  the  same  periods,  and  this  is 
attributed  entirely  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  used  iu  operation  and  not  to 
any  other  or  special  cause. 

''  But  we  insist  that  the  revision  of  the  classilication  would  have  occurred  regard- 
less of  trade  conditions,  and  that  the^object  of  the  revision  was  not  entirely  and 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ratings,  as  has  been  stated  in  some  (quarters. 
The  need  for  the  revision  has  been  previously  above  explained,  and  in  going  over 
the  classification  it  was  believed  and  found  that  many  of  the  existing  ratings  were 
unreasonably  low  in  and  of  themselves ;  that,  based  on  values,  risk,  density,  method 
of  packing,  etc.,  some  advances  would  be  entirely  proper,  and  by  comparison  with 
the  ratings  in  effect  on  the  same  articles  in  the  other  two  classification  territories  it 
was  also  believed  and  found,  and  could  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  ratings  on 
many  articles  were  unreasonably  low.  It  was  obsen^ed  in  some  instances  that  the 
rating  on  an  ordinary  article  of  shipment  not  subject  to  any  special  conditions  of 
supply  or  demand  was  three  or  four  classes  lower  than  in  the  oificial  and  Western 
classifications,  and  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  justification  for  this  difference  the 
rating  was  advanced. 

*'  We  do  submit,  with  the  utmost  deference,  that  the  honorable  commission,  of 
which  yon  are  the  head,  clotlied  with  the  authority  to  establish  reasonable  rates 
and  classification  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  ought  not  to  finally  disapprove  and  set 
aside  an  entire  classification,  planned  and  formulated  in  the  manner  and  under  the 
circumstances  above  described,  without  subhtuntial  and  excellent  reasons.  It  does 
seem  to  us  that  the  work  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  organized  as 
^above  explained  and  dealing  with  these  matters  iu  the  thorough  and  systematic 
way  above  set  forth,  ought  to  have  the  most  careful  and  detailed  consideration  by 
your  honorable  body  before  undertaking  to  decide  broadly  that  everything  done  by 
the  classification  committee  has  been  wrong,  unwise,  or  improper. 

**  Classification  J^o.  S6  as  compared  iciih  No.  27. — As  already  stated,  classification  No. 
26  went  into  effect  on  February  1,  1900.  Upon  comparing  it  with  No.  25  the  first 
important  change  that  will  naturally  occur  to  you  is  the  tact  that  the  old  double- 
column  plan  was  abandoned  for  the  single-column  plan.  In  other  words,  classifica- 
tion No.  26  shows  only  one  rating  opposite  each  item,  while  the  previous  classifica- 
tion showed  two  ratings  opposite  many  of  the  articles,  one  in  the  'carrier's  risk' 
and  the  other  in  the  so-called  *  released'  column. '' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  explain  what  that  means f — A.  In  classification  No. 
25,  and  in  all  previous  classifications  for  many  years,  we  showed  two  columns  of 
ratings.  The  commission  will  understand  it  in  a  moment  at  a  glance.  In  the  first 
column  we  showed  what  is  known  as  the  carrier's  risk  or  common  law  liability  rat- 
ing; in  the  second  column  we  showed  the  owner's  risk  or  limited  liability  rating,  the 
first  column  rating  being  naturally  higher  than  the  second.  Now,  in  going  through 
the  old  classification  No.  25,  we  found  that  there  was  no  sort  of  consistency  or  uni- 
formity or  anything  approaching  uniformity  between  the  two  columns. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  that  by  an  example? — A.  I  believe  I  can  do  it  better  this 
way:  We  found  that  about  1,700  items  or  articles  were  shown  only  in  the  carrier's 
risk  column,  the  first  column;  two  hundred  odd  articles  were  shown  only  in  the  sec- 
ond column;  590  or  600  items,  the  remaining  items,  were  shown  in  both  columns. 
Now,  we  found  that  where  two  ratings  were  shown  they  varied  all  the  way  from  14 
per  cent  to  280  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  the  carrier's  risk  rate  was  14  per  cent  higher 
than  the  owner^s  risk  rate  in  some  in.<$taiices  and  280  per  cent  higher  in  some  oihor 
instances.  We  found  further  that,  probably  owing  to  a  clerical  error,  misunder- 
standing, or  what  not,  many  articles  were  shown  only  in  the  first  column  that  were 
subject  to  great  risk  in  handling.  For  instance,  you  will  find  acids  N.  O.  S. — that 
is,  acids  not  otherwise  specified — only  in  the  first  column.  Everybody  understands 
that  acids  are  a  risky  thing  to  handle,  and  yet  in  this  old  classification  they  were 
shown  only  in  the  carrier's  risk  column,  an  anomaly  or  absurdity  that  may  have  bad 
its  birth  in  some  clerical  error  somewhere.  There  [pointing  to  classification  No.  25] 
*  are  two  columns,  and  a  list  of  acids.    Some  arc  only  in  the  first  column  and  some 
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only  ID  the  second  column  and  some  in  both,  all  nnder  the  head  of  acids,  and  no  nni- 
formity  about  it.  Well,  we  did  not  see  any  leason  whv  we  oueht  not  to  abandon 
that  old  Hystem  and  put  every  rating  on  the  limited  liability  or  bill  of  lading  basis. 
Limited  liability  simply  means  that  you  aocept  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  carrier.  Then 
we  said,  '*  If  a  man  refuses  to  accept  that,  as  ne  has  a  perfect  rignt  to  do,  we  will  make 
the  common  law  or  carrier's  risk  rating  a  uniform  percentage  higher,''  and  we  did. 
We  made  it  20  per  cent  higher,  in  line  with  the  rule  of  the  trunk  lines. 

Q.  That  IS  the  rule  in  this  official  classification,  that  when  carried  at  carrier's  risk 
it  is  20  per  cent  higher! — A.  Twenty,  and  ours  is  now  20.    For  a  while  ours  was  30. 

Q.  Wnat  changes  took  place  between  Nob.  25  and  26  in  addition  to  the  ones  that 
you  have  mentioned  respecting  carrier's  and  owner's  liability? — ^A.  That  was  the 
first  change.    1  will  read  on  here  [reading  further  from  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis] : 

'^Without  iiresnming  to  criticise  the  makers  of  the  first  classification,  25  or  30 
years  ago,  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  necessity,  or  good  reason,  for 
the  double  column  plan.  If  a  similar  plan  has  ever  been  in  force  in  the  other  two 
classification  territories,  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  We  were  not  present  at  its  birth, 
but  we  shall  always  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  participated  in  its  obsequies. 
It  abounded  in  inconsistencies,  it  being  found  upon  investigation  that  the  diiference 
between  the  released  ratings  and  the  carriers'  risk  ratings  varied  all  the  way  from 
14  to  280  per  cent.  Articles  were  shown  in  the  carriers'  risk  column  only,  which 
were  of  extraordinary  risk  in  handling,  an  absurdity  which  does  not  admit  of  any  sort 
of  explanation.  Furthermore,  under  the  old  method  of  handling  classification  ques- 
tions, ratings  were  changed  without  stating  whether  the  new  ratings  were  to  be 
shown  in  the  released  column  or  in  the  carriers'  risk  column:  and  the  matter  was 
therefore  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  rate  clerk  handling  the  publication  of  the 
changes. 

**  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  will  contend  that  the  change  to  the  single 
column  plan  was  not  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  uniformity,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  consider  what  effect,  if  any,  the  single  column  plan  actually  had 
upon  the  rates  charged  the  public;  and  this  is  especially  proper,  becaiise  this  change 
has  been  made  the  basis  for  erroneous  or  misleading  statements  to  the  efieot  that 
Classification  No.  26  advanced  the  ratings  on  some  1,SX)  articles  '' by  indirection" — 
in  other  words,  we  tried  to  slip  up  on  the  public,  by  putting  up  the  rates  on  them 
witliout  changing  the  actual  figures  in  the  rating  column. 

"Now  in  Classification  No.  25  some  1^700  articles  were  shown  in  the  first  or 
carriers'  risk  column  only;  and  in  publishing  Classification  No.  26,  all  of  those 
items  were  transferred  to  the  limited  liability  column,  which  is  the  only  column 
now  used.  The  very  first  item  in  Classification  No.  25  will  serve  as  an  illustration : 
Accouterments,  military,  are  shown  in  the  carriers'  risk  column  at  the  first  class 
rating.  This  rating  still  governs,  but  it  is  the  limited  liability  rating,  because  all 
of  the  present  ratings  are  subject  to  rule  one  of  the  classification,  which  provides 
that  the  ratings  shown  in  the  classification  apply  only  on  property  shipped  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading.  What  has  been  the  actual  effect  f 
If  a  man  had  a  shipment  of  military  accouterments  to  forward  from  Jackson,  Miss., 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  nnder  the  old  classification,  he  simply  accepted  the  bill  of  lading  of 
the  initial  carrier  at  Jackson  and  paid  the  first-class  rate.  Jf  he  had  the  same  ship- 
ment to  forward  next  Monday,  he  would  simply  accept  the  bill  of  lading  of  tne 
initial  carrier  at  Jackson  and  pay  the  first-class  rate;  and  assuming  that  the  first- 
class  rate  from  Jackson  to  Atlanta  was  the  same  on  January  31  as  it  will  be  on 
September  17,  the  rate  actually  charged  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  instances,  and 
the  conditions  of  shipments  are  practically  the  same.  The  technical  argument  has 
been  made  that  by  putting  these  varioos  articles  on  the  limited  liability  basis,  we 
have  actually  advanced  the  rates,  because  the  shipper  would  have  had  the  right 
formerly  to  demand  a  common  law  liability  bill  of  lading,  whereas  he  would  now 
have  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  ounditions  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading.  As 
we  all  know  that  99  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  handled  on  the  bills 
of  lading  of  the  various  carriers,  and,  therefore,  on  the  limited  liability  basis,  we 
simply  ask  you,  in  all  sincerity,  whether  this  feature  of  the  matter  justifies  the 
Htutenient  that  the  ratings  were  advanced  on  the  1,600  or  1,700  articles  referred  to. 

'*  Now,  with  the  exception  of  this  change  to  the  single  column  plan,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  iron  and  steel  list,  which  we  have  previously  referred  to,  Classifi- 
cation No.  26  was  vot  an  advance  over  Classification  No.  25,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
contained  more  reductions  than  advances,'' 

Now,  if  we  may  summarize  that:  In  classification  No.  26  we  abandoned  the  single 
column  plan  and  we  put  all  articles  ou  the  limited  liability  basis,  which  means  in 
everyday  business  practice  that  we  said,  Yon  must  accept  the  bill  of  lading  of  the 
initial  carrier.  By  some  sort  of  a  strained,  technical,  or  literal  argument  yon  might 
say  that  we  advanced  those  1,700  items,  but  the  charge  was  not  any  more  on  the 
goods  moved  than  it  had  been.  Now,  that  has  been  made  the  basis  for  a  statement 
by  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  repeated  at  different  times,  and  accepted 
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by  other  organizations,  that  No.  26  advanced  the  rating  on  some  1,600  articles.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  about  1,700  changed  in  that  way.  No.  26  advanced  the 
iron  and  steel  list,  as  already  stated  and  admitted  without  any  sort  of  hesitation. 
It  advanced  them  considerably.  With  that  exception  it  was  a  rednction  as  com- 
pared with  No.  25. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  The  limited  liability  column  showed  lower  rates  than  the 
oth(*.r  column,  did  it  not,  before  this  change  was  madef—  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  other  column  was  abandoned,  and  the  limited  liability  column 
retained,  how  could  that  be  an  increase?  Would  it  not  seem  to  be  a  decrease? — A. 
Where  an  article  bad  previously  taken  a  limited  liability  rating,  we  let  that  stay. 
This  change,  which  was  possibly  a  technical  advance,  was  with  respect  to  the  1,700 
articles  which  were  shown  in  the  carrier's  risk  column  only.  We  transferred  those 
bodily  to  the  other  column.  What  had  been  previously,  say,  military  accoutre- 
ments, first-class,  carrier's  risk,  we  made  tirst-class,  owner's  risk.  Now,  I  admit 
that  technically  that  may  bo  an  advance,  but  if  a  man  had  a  shipment  of  that  kind 
to  move,  either  before  or  after  the  publication  of  No.  26,  he  simply  took  his  shipment 
to  the  station,  and  took  the  carrier's  bill  of  lading  and  had  it  moved,  and  he  had 
the  same  thing  to  do  after  it  went  into  effect.  He  would  takeii  to  the  depot  and  the 
shipment  would  move  for  the  same  rate  per  hundred  pounds  to  the  same  destination. 

Q.  Then  you  transferred  those  1,700  articles  from  one  column  to  the  other  without 
changing  the  rate? — A.  Without  changing  the  rating.  I  want  to  bring  out  that 
point  clearly  to  this  commission.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  deny  it  before 
under  oath,  or  under  auythiug  like  these  circumstances.  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
that  we  admit  a  technical  advance  on  those  items,  but  no  practical  or  actual  advance. 

Kl.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  find  in  notes  upon  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  changes  in  freight  classification  in  December,  1899,  a  state- 
ment on  page  53  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  there  were  754 
changes  in  the  southern  classification  then  put  in  force.  Have  yon  any  knowledge 
about  that  hearing?  Could  that  have  been  a  hearing  upon  this  classification  No. 
26? — A.  When  was  the  hearing? 

Q.  December  18,  1899.  Or  was  that  upon  the  official  classification  ? — A.  Decem- 
ber 18,  1899? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  We  had  not  issued  any  then. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  further,  before  this  commission,  that  No.  26 
introduced  a  much  wider  difference  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots. 
Will  you  explain  the  bearing  of  snch  difierences  upon  the  jobbing  trade  and  upon 
the  interests  of  New  York  as  a  jobbing  center  and  on  the  cities  of  the  South? — A.  I 
think  reference  is  made  to  No.  27  as  compared  with  No.  26.  I  will  answer  as  to 
No.  26.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  iron  list  was  substantially  changed  and 
that  it  was  considerably  advanced.  It  may  be  that  in  doing  that  we  had  a  few 
more  carload  ratings  than  we  had  previously  had.  But  I  want  to  say  that  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  helping  any  jobbing  point  or  hurting  any  other  iobbing  point 
or  with  any  such  purpose.  We  did  not  think  of  that  at  all.  I  think  reference  is 
made  to  No.  27,  and  I  will  read  on  from  hero  and  we  will  come  to  that  [reading 
further  from  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis]  : 

"  Classification  ^'o.  27  as  compared  tcith  classification  No,  26, — The  first  change  to  be 
noted  is  in  rule  1,  and  this  merits  some  explanation.'' 

I  will  read  rule  1.  Rule  1  in  No.  26  reads  this  way:  (Reading.)  "The  reduced 
rates  specified  in  this  classification  are  'released'  rates  and  will  apply  only  when 
the  shipper  or  owner  executes  a  release  on  the  form  prescribed  by  the  several  car- 
riers. If. the  shipper  or  owner  fails  or  refuses  to  execute  a  release,  the  shipment 
will  be  accepted  and  transported  at  carrier's  risk,  and  the  rate  will  be  30  per  cent 
higher  than  the  rates  specified  in  this  classification.  Where  the  property  is  charged 
for  at  the  carriers  risk  or  higher  rate  it  will  be  transported  at  the  carrier's  liability, 
limited  only  as  provided  by  common  law,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  several  States,  in  so  far  as  they  apply." 

No.  27,  role  1,  which  is  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  rule  in  the  official  classi- 
fication—if there  is  any  difference,  it  is  simply  a  little  bit  more  favorable  to  the 
shipper,  not  much,  but  a  little — reads  this  way:  ''The  reduced  rates  specified  in 
this  classification  will  apply  only  on  property  shipped  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  standard  bill  of  lading. 

"  If  the  shipper  elects  not  to  accept  the  said  reduced  rates  and  conditions,  he 
should  notify  the  a<(ent  of  the  receiving  carrier  in  writing  at  the  time  his  property 
is  offered  for  shipment,  and  if  he  does  not  give  such  notice  it  will  be  understood  that 
he  desires  the  property  carried  subject  to  the  standard  bill  of  lading  conditions,  in 
order  to  secure  the  reduced  rate  thereon.  Property  carried  not  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  standard  bill  of  lading  will  be  at  the  carrier's  liability,  limited  only 
as  provided  by  common  law  and  by  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  in  so  far  aa  they  apply.  Property  thus  carried  will  be  chargcid  20  per  cent 
higher  (subject  to  a  minimum  increase  of  1  cent  per  hundred  pounds)  than  if  shipped 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading." 

(Resumes  reading  of  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis.) 
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''For  ^ears  past  there  has  beeu  a  desire  in  this  territory  to  bring  about  uniformity 
in  the  bill  of  lading  used  by  the  various  carriers  for  domentic  shipments.  At  varions 
times  in  the  past  upecial  committees  have  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
but  without  definite  result.  For  some  13  years  past  the  lines  in  the  official  classifi- 
cation territory,  embracing  the  largest  traffic  section  of  the  country,  have  used 
what  is  known  as  the  '  Uniform  bill  of  lading,'  and  it  has  been  published  as  a  part 
of  the  official  classification. 

''Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Southern  classification  committee  it  was 
believed  that  the  committee  furnished  the  proper  machinery  to  carry  this  matter 
through  to  some  definite  conclusion,  especially  because  tlie  committee  covered  the 
entire  Southern  territory,  and  the  members  were  therefore  understood  to  be  familiar 
with  the  laws  and  legal  requirements  in  the  various  States.  Early  in  1899  a  special 
bill  of  lading  committee  of  6  lines  was,  therefore,  appointed.  That  special  com- 
mittee held  a  2  days'  session  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  July,  1899,  and  submitted  a 
standard  form  of  bill  of  lading  and  shipping  order  to  the  various  lines  in  the  South- 
ern territory.  We  are  glad  to  submit  nerewith  (marked  '  Exhibit  A')  copies  of  the 
forms  then  proposed  for  initial  rail  carriers  and  initial  water  carriers,  respectively. 
Negotiations  and  correspondence  proceeded;  various  slight  modifications  were  pro- 
posed; objections  to  some  of  the  provisions  were  advanced,  and  finally  another 
meeting  of  the  special  bill  of  lading  committee  was  held  at  New  York  in  February 
last.  At  that  meeting  the  various  suggestions  and  amendments  were  taken  up  and 
considered;  a  standard  form  of  bill  of  lading  was  finally  adopted;  it  was  approved 
by  the  standing  subcommittee,  and  afterwards  by  the  various  individual  lines,  and 
was  finally  put  into  effect  on  June  1,  1900.  We  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  here- 
with (marked  'Exhibit  B')  copies  of  the  forms  thus  adopted  for  initial  rail  carriers 
and  initial  water  carriers,  respectively.'' 

I  will  send  to  the  commission  the  exhibits  referred  to  here  and  also  the  statement 
referred  to  in  a  previous  part  of  this  communication  showing  the  increases  in  the 
prices,  as  between  years  1^97  and  19(X),  of  many  of  the  principal  articles  used  in  the 
operation  of  railways— materials,  iron  and  steel,  etc.     [Resumes  reading.] 

"This  bill  of  lading  conforms  essentially  to  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  m  use  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  It  is  believed  to  embody  the  beet 
features  of  that  bill,  with  some  additional  provisions  designed  to  fit  transportation 
by  wat'Cr  lines.  We  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  commission  to  give  it  careful 
consideration  so  as  to  determine  for  yourselves  whether  or  not  there  be  anything  in 
its  provisions  illegal,  unfair,  or  onerous  to  the  shipper.  If  so,  the  classification  com- 
mittee will  welcome  and  carefully  consider  any  criticism  or  comments  which  may  be 
submitted  looking  to  its  modification. 

'*  We  now  beg  you  to  note  the  difterence  between  rule  1  of  classification  No.  26  and 
rule  1  of  classification  No.  27.  The  former  provided  that  the  ratings  shown  in  the 
classification  were  released  ratings,  and  that  if  the  shipper  declined  to  execute  release 
he  would  be  required  to  pay  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  rating  specified  in  the  classi- 
fication. The  present  rule  provides  that  if  the  shipper  elects  to  not  accept  the  con- 
ditions of  the  standard  bill  of  lading  he  shall  give  notice  in  writing,  in  which  case 
he  will  be  charged  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  limited  liability  rating  as  shown  in 
the  classification.  We  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  present  rule,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  rule,  ought  not  to  meet  with  serious  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  shipping  public.  If  a  shipper  demands  that  his  propertv  be  carried  subject  to 
common-law  liability,  he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  but  we  charge  nim  20  per  cent  higher 
than  the  regular  rate  in  order  to  compensate  the  carrier  for  the  increased  risk.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  Is  not  that  susceptible  at  least  of  two  constructions — 
first,  that  you  make  use  of  that  fact  to  force  an  increase  of  rates  to  the  amount  of 
20  per  cent,  or  else  the  other  construction  that  in  lieu  of  that  the  shipper  has  got  to 
take  his  own  risk,  which  has  not  been  the  custom  heretofore? — A.  Oh,  it  has  been 
the  custom  heretofore,  because  even  in  respect  to  these  1,700  articles  upon  which  the 
ratings  show  a  carriei^s  risk  only,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  one  instance  in 
a  hundred  where  the  shipper  did  not  accept  the  regular  biU  of  lading  on  his  prop- 
erty or  had  his  own  bills  printed,  which  was  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Hns  it  ever  been  tested  in  court  whether  the  railroad  has  power  to  force  the 
shipper  to  ship  at  his  own  risk? — A.  We  do  not  force  him  to  ship  at  his  own  risk. 
We  give  him  very  clearly  a  published  optional  rate.  He  can  take  the  bill  of  lading 
rate,  which  is  100  per  cent,  or  he  can  demand  a  common-law  liability  bill  of  lading — 
a  plain  receipt,  with  instructions  to  transport  and  deliver — and  he  pays  120  per  cent 
of  the  rate. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  shipper  to  ship  at 
his  own  risk  until  you  presented  these  two  options. — A.  I  said  it  was  the  custom 
even  on  those  1,700  articles  where  the  rate  was  all  carrier's  risk,  and  he  did  not 
demand  the  common-law  liability.  In  the  old  classification  there  were  1,700  articles 
upon  which  wo  showed  only  one  rating,  and  that  a  carrier's  risk  rating,  so  that  if 
you  had  one  of  those  1,700  articles  to  ship  (and  many  of  them  were  very  important 
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articles  such  as  dry  goods  and  other  things)  you  would  have  had  a  right  to  go  to  the 
agent  of  the  carrier  and  say,  **  I  want  a  common-law  liability  bill  of  lading.  I  want 
a  receipt,  without  any  sort  of  limitation,  with  no  conditions  at  all,  except  bucH  aa 
the  common  law  and  the  statutory  law  of  the  various  States  may  have  prescribed  or 
fixed." 

Q.  Was  there  any  extra  charge  for  itf — A.  None  at  all.  That  was  the  only  rating 
we  published,  but  notwithstanding  the  right  of  the  shipper  to  call  on  us  for  a  common- 
law  bill  of  lading  probably  995  out  of  a  thousand  shipments  were  handled  right 
along  in  the  usual  course  of  business  on  the  regular  bill  of  lading  of  the  company 
or  on  the  printed  bill  of  lading  that  many  of  the  large  houses  got  up  for  themselvee 
in  book  form. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  of  rate  when  they  took  what  you  called  the  carrier's 
risk  rating? — ^A.  No;  it  was  all  one. 

Q.  Now,  when  yon  made  the  change  to  the  new  classification  was  there  an  addi- 
tion of  20  per  cent  on  account  of  that  carrier's  risk  bill  of  lading  f — A.  There  is  the 
point.  Take  accoutermenta.  In  the  old  classification  we  showed  acconterments  in 
the  carrier's  risk  column  at  first  class.  We  now  show  them  in  the  single  and  only 
column,  which  is  the  limite<l  liability  column  at  first  class.  So  that  even  under  the 
old  classification  if  you  had  a  shipment  of  accoutermenta  and  demanded  a  common  law 
liabilitv  bill  of  lading  you  could  have  got  it  at  first  class,  whereas  to-day  if  you 
demand  it  the  rate  would  be  20  per  cent  nigher. 

Q.  Than  it  was  before? — A.  Higher  than  it  wae  before.  Now,  I  have  said  that 
was  technically  an  increase  un  the  1,600  or  1,700  items,  but  in  fact  it  was  not,  because 
in  everyday  business  fully  99  per  cent — I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  99.5  per 
cent — of  the  business  has  been  all  along  and  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  handled 
on  the  regular  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  Now,  then,  that  being  the  case,  would  your  association  have  adopted  a  sched- 
ule of  that  kind  if  they  had  not  had  an  idea  themselves  that  your  liability,  whether 
there  was  a  carrier's  liability  bill  of  lading  demanded  or  not,  came  under  the  com- 
mon law  ? — A.  It  did  not  cut  anv  figure  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Then  why  was  it  adopted? — A.  We  wanted  the  single-column  plan  and  we 
wanted  that  to  be  a  limited-liability  plan.  We  wanted  this  so  that  the  other  rating 
should  be  a  fixed  percentage  higher  to  cover  all,  rather  than  that  we  should  fix  the 
carrier's  risk  rating  and  then  say  that  the  rate  on  which  99  per  cent  of  the  business 
would  be  moved  would  be  a  percentage  less.  We  could  make  all  these  ratings 
higher  than  they  are  and  then  say  that  if  a  shipper  accepted  the  bill  of  lading  of 
the  carrier  we  would  make  it  a  percentage  less. 

•  Q.  You  think  virtually  it  is  the  same  thin^?  A  man  wants  to  be  sure  that  his 
goods  are  protected,  and  you  would  compel  him  to  pay  20  per  cent  for  it? — A.  Oh, 
no;  we  do  not  attempt  that.  We  do  not  say  that  his  goods  are  not  protected  if  he 
accepts  our  bill  of  lading.  We  claim  that  the  bill  of  lading  is  a  legal  document, 
that  there  is  nothing  unfair  or  illegal  or  burdensome  in  it. 

Q.  You  have  two  bills  of  lading,  have  you  not,  one  of  which  is  a  carrier's  risk 
bill  and  the  other  is  a  shipper's  risk  bill? — A.  We  are  supposed  to  have,  but  in 
fact  we  have  but  one,  because  there  is  not  one  time  in  100  when  the  other  is  demanded. 

Q.  If  I  am  a  shipper  and  desire  to  have  my  goods  thoroughly  protected,  I  have  to 
take  the  carrier's  bill  of  lading,  haven't  I  ?— A.  Yes ;  to  have  all  the  protection  of 
the  common  law. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  get  that  I  have  to  pay  20  per  cent  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  force  me  to  the  alternative  of  taking  the  risk  myself  or  paying  20  per  cent 
more? — A.  Theoretically  we  do  and  technically  we  do,  but  in  everyday  business 

Sractice,  whether  by  the  double-column  plan  or  whether  we  make  it  20  per  cent  or 
)  per  cent  higher  than  the  other,  it  does  not  cut  any  figure  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  riiiLLirs.)  In  case  goods  carried  on  a  carrier's  risk  bill  of  lading  were 
lost  or  destroyed,  the  owner  could  not  recover? — A.  He  could  recover  unless  it  hap- 
pened from  one  of  the  exemptions  that  I  understand  the  common  law  ^ives  us. 
There  are  four,  I  believe — the  act  of  God,  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  shipper,  inherent 
defect  in  the  article,  or  inherent  vices  in  an  animal.  These  are  the  limitations,  I 
believe,  though  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  If  shipped  at  the  carrier's  risk,  they  could  collect  for  any  other  damage? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  in  the  difference  between  the  owner's  risk  and  the  carrier's  risk? — A.  As 
to  conditions  of  bill  of  lading? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  have  to  read  the  bill  of  lading  to  state  all  the  differences  in 
conditions. 

Q.  .Tust  in  a  general  way  ?— A.  In  addition  to  these  limitations,  stating  it  briefly, 
the  bill  of  lading  limits  us  from  further  ri»k  by  reason  of  fire,  chafing,  leakage,  and 
all  those  damages  incident  to  ordinary  transportation  which  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
carrier.  The  carrier  pays  any  nnmbfr  of  claims  where  the  bill  of  lading  would  pro- 
tect the  carrier  if  contested;  but  if  the  claim  is  made  by  a  shipper  doing  business 
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with  him  the  carrier  pays  it.  If  you  inquire  among  business  people,  you  will  find, 
I  venture  to  say,  that  whenever  they  have  something  broken  or  damaged  and  put  in 
a  claim  tlie  claim  is  paid,  although  the  bill  of  lading  might  let  the  carrier  out  if 
taken  to  the  courts. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  making  this  change  that  yon  have  mentioned,  are  von 
getting  into  line  with  the  policy  of  the  official  classification  committee f — A.  The 
only  consideration  that  we  gave  the  official  classification  in  this  revision  of  ours 
was  simply  to  compare  it  as  we  went  along,  article  for  article.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition and  no  snggestion  to  model  ours  after  the  official  or  after  the  Western,  either 
as  to  the  difference  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  ratings,  or  the  number  of 
carload  ratings,  or  as  to  any  other  feature.  As  we  went  through  the  classification, 
item  by  item,  some  one  would  watch  the  official  and  another  the  Western,  and  we 
would  compare.  But  to  say  we  started  out  with  the  idea  of  harmonizing  the  classifi- 
cations would  be  simply  incorrect. 

Q.  Does  your  action  in  thus  limiting  your  liability  bring  you  into  line  with  the 
official? — ^A.  As  to  this  liability  question  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  does.     I  thought  you  meant  the  ratings. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  done  in  this  change  of  liability  is  to  simply  bring  your 
Southern  classification  into  line  with  the  classication  adopted  by  the  roads  north  of 
the  Ohio  River? — A.  Substantially.  There  are  some  little  differences,  bat  I  do  not 
want  to  worry  the  commission  with  them  all.     It  is  substantially  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  never  had  any  cases  in  court  to  test  the  validity 
of  your  two  forms  of  contract,  have  you? — A.  There  has  been  no  test  in  our  terri- 
tory. If  there  is  anything  illegal  in  our  bill  of  lading,  we  want  to  find  it  out, 
because  it  would  weaken  the  whole  document. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether,  while  the  word  "force" 
has  been  need,  it  is  not  entirely  optional  with  the  shipper  which  bill  of  lading  is  to 
be  used? — A.  Entirely  so.  If  the  additional  risk  to  the  canier  in  the  shape  of  this 
carrier^B  risk  rating  is  worth  anything  at  all  it  is  worth  20  per  cent,  because  20  per 
cent  of  the  rate  may  be  a  very  insignificant  percentage  of^the  value  of  the  goods. 
The  rate  from  here  to  Atlanta,  first  class,  is  something  like  $1.07.  A  first-class  article 
of  high  value  insured  for  the  additional  20  per  cent  or  21.4  cents  per  100  pounds 
might  be  very  cheap  insurance.  We  do  not  admit  that  20  per  cent  is  an  excessive 
difl^erence.  We  used  to  have  30  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  under  the  old  plan  it  ran 
up  to  280  per  cent. 

Q.  What  proportion  does  this  carrier's  risk  property  bear  to  the  whole  amount  car- 
ried?— A.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  1  per  cent.  I  doubt  if  it  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  I 
doubt  if  it  has  varied  one  one-hundreth  of  1  per  cent  as  between  the  time  when  the 
old  classification  was  in  effect  and  the  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Substantially  the  only  difference  between  the  two  bills 
of  lading  is  that  under  the  carrier's  risk  all  sorts  of  risks  are  assumed  by  the  carrier, 
whereas  under  the  shipper's  risk  bill  of  lading  you  simply  assume  the  risk  of  injury 
caused  by  your  own  agents? — A.  Under  the  carrier's  risk  we  assume  all  risk  except 
that  which  the  common  law  and  statutory  law  exempts  us  from. 

Q.  Under  the  shipper's  risk  you  assume  only  the  results  of  your  own  negligence? — 
A.  We  do  not  assume  certain  specified  risks  unless  they  are  the  result  of  the  carrier's 
negligence.  We  do  not  admit  that  we  put  everything  on  the  shipper  except  the 
results  of  our  own  negligence. 

Mr.  Philups.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  now  to  present  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  We  come  now  to  the  real  question  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
ping public,  and  the  representatives  of  the  shipping  public,  respecting  the  general 
advance  we  made  in  our  classification  nearly  a  year  ago — June,  19(X).    (Reading:) 

"We  now  come  to  the  changes  in  the  descriptions  and  rating  as  shown  in  classifica- 
tion No.  27.  For  reasons  already  stated,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  show  in  tabu- 
lated form  the  exact  advances  made,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  number 
does  not  exceed  400  or  500,  as  compared  with  classification  No.  26.*' 

I  think  the  commission  will  find  that  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  touches  upon  this  matter;  that  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  changes  was  prepared  by  the  auditor  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
that  it  snowed  5U0-odd  advances  and  100-odd  reductions.  I  merely  estimate  it  here 
as  400  or  500.  It  was  nothing  like  1,600  or  2,600  as  has  been  stated  by  some  parties 
earnestly,  and  perhaps  honestly,  but  without  proper  information.  (Reading  further 
from  letter  to  .John  D.  Mclnnis:) 

"And  many  of  these  advances  have  been  made  on  unimportant  articles  of  ship- 
ment. In  revising  the  classification  the  committee  endeavored  to  be  as  consistent 
as  possible,  and  it  will  be  fouud,  for  example,  that  all  druggists'  articles,  in  boxes, 
have  been  made  first  class;  that  pmall  grocery  articles,  in  boxes,  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  made  second  class,  and  that  ordinary  hardware  and  iron  and  steel  articles,  in 
boxes,  have  likewise  been  made  second  class.  One  reason  for  this  was  to  prevent 
underbilling  of  drugs,  groceries,  and  hardware;  and  it  may  be  in  order  to  state  at 
this  point,  and  we  say  it  with  regret,  that  the  underbilling  or  false  classification  of 
freignt  in  the  Southern  territory  seems  to  be  continually  on  the  increase. 
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''  Bat  in  the  statements  which  have  heen  suhmitted  at  diflferent  times  in  behalf  of 
the  sliipping  public,  through  the  press  and  otherwise,  mention  seems  not  to  have  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  no  advances  have  been  made  in  ratings  on  such  articles  as 
agricultural  implements;  fertilizers,  L.  C.  L. ;  cotton  bagging  and  ties,  green  fruit, 
mtichinery,  soap,  stoves  and  hollow  ware,  vegetables,  vehicles,  vinegar,  wooden  ware, 
and  oiher  important  articles  of  shipment.  Nor  was  any  advance  made  in  the  ratings 
on  iron  and  steel  articles,  as  compared  with  classitication  No.  26. 

^'Of  course  the  Classification  Committee  does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible.  As  the 
venerable  and  honorable  J.  H.  Regan  well  and  tersely  said  at  the  recent  Lookout 
Mountain  meeting,  the  making  of  a  freight  tariff  or  a  freiuht  classification  is  not  one 
of  the  exact  sciences.  Commercial  conditions  are  constantly  changing;  an  article 
of  luxury  to-day  may  become  an  article  of  common  use  or  necessity  one  year  hence; 
local  industries  are  multiplying  in  the  South;  new  discoveries  in  science  are  con- 
stantly  working  changes  in  the  whole  character  of  the  cost  and  use  of  Bouie articles: 
competition  between  carriers  and  markets  and  products  is  ever  incrt*asing  and 
becoming  more  complex,  and  he  would  be  strangely  out  of  touch  with  the  times  who 
would  argue  or  contend  that  the  freight  classification  of  10  years  ago  would  fit  the 
traffic  conditions  of  to-day,  or  that  the  freight  classiticatioxl  10  years  hence  will  not 
necessarily  difi'er  greatly  from  that  now  in  use. 

''  The  Classification  Committee,  however,  invites  and  welcomes  all  information  or 
data  from  shippers  or  their  representatives  which  will  aid  the  committee  in  arriving 
at  a  fair  and  Ju.st  conclusion.  At  previous  meetings  of  the  committee  varions  repre- 
sentatives appeared  and  made  oral  statements  and  arguments  to  sustain  applications 
for  chauges  in  the  ratings;  and  for  our  next  meeting  147  subjects  have  been  dock- 
eted, ana  in  the  great  mc^onty  of  cases  this  has  been  done  upon  direct  request  from 
shippers  who  have  urged  readjustmrnt  of  the  ratings,  tiome  modifications  have 
already  been  made,  as  witness  supplements  Nos.  1  and  2  to  classification  No.  21, 
copies  of  which  we  beg  to  inclose  herewith.  Undoubtedly  some  other  modifica- 
tions will  be  made  at  our  approaching  meeting.  Our  coutention  is,  and  we  make  it 
respecttnlly,  that  all  these  questions  are  given  intelligent  and  conscientious  connid- 
eration  by  the  committee;  and  that  while  we  sometimes  err,  we  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  muke  correction  upon  the  proper  showing.  It  is  self-evident  that 
it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers  to  make  their  rates  exorbitant,  or  so  high  as 
to  unduly  limit  or  restrict  the  free  movement  of  traffic  over  their  various  lines. 

*^  Kespecttully  submitted. 

"P.  J.  McGovKRN,  Chairman." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  not  spoken  of  the  matter  of  carload  lots.  Will  yon 
speak  of  that  topic  now? — A.  I  want  to  say  sometliing  on  that.  The  Classification 
Committee  has  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  classification  committee  ever  has,  pro- 
ceeded under  any  fixed  rule  with  reference  to  whether  an  article  ought  or  ought  not 
to  take  a  carload  rating  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  20  per  cent  or  any  other  per  cent  less 
than  the  less  than  carload  rating.  There  bus  been  no  thought  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  number  of  carload  ratings  or  to  widen  the  difference  between 
the  carload  and  less  than  carload  rating.  The  only  rule,  it  it  can  be  called  a  rule, 
is  that  our  committee  has  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  limit  the  number  of 
carload  ratings  to  those  articles  which  are  naturally  or  ordinarily  moved  in  carload 
lots.  In  fact,  we  have  actually  a  comparatively  smaller  number  of  carload  ratings 
than  either  the  official  or  western  classification.  1  want  to  deny  most  positively  and 
emphatically  that  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  has  gone  to  work  to  pre- 
vent New  York  City  or  Chicago  or  any  other  long-haul  seaport  or  market  from  doing 
business  in  the  South,  by  increasing  the  number  of  carload  ratings,  so  as  to  build  up 
the  interior  southern  jobber,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

At  more  than  one  ot  our  meetings  we  have  had  with  us  a  gentleman  from  Atlanta, 
Mr.  W.  £.  Newell.  He  is  not  only  a  Jobber  of  hardware  in  Atlanta,  but  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Newell  is  naturally  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  own  company  and 
of  other  jobbers  in  that  section,  and  naturally  he  would  like  to  have  a  carload 
rating  on  everything.  The  commission  will  understand  that  the  jobber  at  Atlanta 
wants  as  low  a  carload  rating  or  rate  as  he  can  get.  He  wants  to  bring  his  goods  in 
there  in  large  lots  and  distribute  in  small  lots  at  a  total  charge  to  the  nltimate  des- 
tination which  will  at  least  approximate  the  through  rate.  I  will  illustrate  that. 
Suppose  New  York  is  the  natural  or  controlling  source  of  supply  for  a  given  com- 
modity, and  a  jobber  In  Atlanta  deals  in  that  commodity.  He  wants  to  get  as  low  a 
carload  rate  as  possible  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  and  then  he  wants  to  distribute 
it  at  a  less  than  carload  rate  from  Atlanta  to,  say,  Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  or  Anniston,  Ala., 
at  a  combined  total  charge  which  will  approximate  what  the  New  York  jobber  conld 
send  the  less  than  carload  shipment  through  for.  That  is  the  whole  situation  of  the 
interior  jobber  in  our  or  any  other  territory.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  bring  and 
reship  at  a  total  charge  approximating  the  through  rate  on  the  same  quantity  as  he 
reshipe  to  the  same  point  of  destination. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  PaiixiPS.)  Then  you  claim  the  railroad  can  not  ship  the  short  distance 
in  less  than  carload  lots  at  a  proportionately  less  rate  than  for  the  longer  distance? — 
A.  1  say  that,  although  that  is  not  tho  carload  question.  All  rates  for  short  dis- 
tances are  higher  per  mile  than  for  longer  distances. 

Q.  They  want  it  at  the  same  rate  per  milef — A.  No;  they  do  not  ask  that.  They 
ask  that  the  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  plus  the  less  than  carload  rate 
from  Atlanta  to  Uedin,  Ala.,  we  will  say,  will  at  least  approximate  the  through  less 
than  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  Hedin  direct.  That  is  what  every  interior  job- 
ber wants,  and  the  far-off  jobber,  as  a  rule,  wantM  no  carload  ratings  at  all.  That  may 
be  stated  as  the  case  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association  i;.  The  Southern  Hard- 
ware Jobbers'  Association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Does  he  not  strive  to  get  a  lower  ratef  For  instance,  we 
had  testimony  here  showing  that  goods  can  be  shipped  to  Chicago  from  New  York 
and  then  reshipped  back  into  New  York  territory  for  le^4S  than  they  could  be  sent 
from  New  York  to  the  intermediate  point  between  New  York  and  Chicago. — ^A.  They 
want  ns  low  as  they  can  possibly  ^et. 

Q.  Is  that  practiced  in  your  Southern  territory ;  that  you  may  ship  goods  from  New 
York  to  Atlanta  and  reship  backward  200  miles  toward  New  York  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  could  be  sent  from  New  York  direct  to  that  destination? — A.  It  might  be 
possible  on  some  articles;  but  I  do  deny  that  there  has  been  any  deliberate  intention 
or  thought  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  as  that. 
There  may  be  cases  where  there  is  a  special  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  Atlanta 
which  will  enable  them  to  go  back  100  or  150  miles.  It  may  be  true,  but  I  doubt  it. 
It  would  simply  show  a  wide  ditiereuce  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload  rate. 

Q.  Do  instances  of  that  kind  come  to  your  notice? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any.  Take 
Agricultural  implements.  In  carloads  they  are  sixth  class,  subject  to  a  minimum  of 
20y000  pounds.  Some  implements  in  small  lots  are  tirst  class  and  second  class,  along 
there.  So  you  can  see  if  you  ship  a  car  to  Atlanta  and  then  distribute  it  on  the  tirst 
or  second  class  rate  out,  yon  can  go  a  good  distance  before  you  reach  the  through 
first  or  second  class  rate  to  that  final  destination  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  aim  to  arrage  your  classifications  so  that  will  be  impossible? — A.  No; 
that  is  not  really  considered.  We  simply  take  up  each  case  on  its  own  merits.  That 
is  all  I  can  sav.  I  do  state  positively  that  it  is  not  the  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
oommittee.  and  has  not  been  the  custom  or  thought  of  the  committee,  to  keep  the 
through  shipper  from  doing  business  in  the  small  places  in  the  South,  or  to  build  up 
the  interior  jobber,  or  vice  versa. 

Our  committee  is  composed  of  42  lines.  That  includes  every  coastwise  steamship 
company  operating  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  the  South 
Atlantic  ports.  Those  are  the  lines  that  will  carry  the  business  for  the  New  York  or 
other  Eastern  jobbers  to  our  section.  Those  lines  are  members  of  our  committee. 
Now,eyidently,  if  the  Classification  Committee  is  doing  any  thing  to  prevent  their  mar- 
kets from  shipping  down  into  our  country  those  water  lines  eitner  do  not  know  their 
business  or  else  are  not  attending  to  it.  Take  the  Old  Dominion  Line  from  New  York  to 
Norfolk.  A  large  part  of  its  entire  business  is  the  south- bound  business  from  New 
York  via  Norfolk  to  our  territory.  If  you  were  to  wipe  out  that  business  you  would 
probably  wipe  out  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company.  Now,  that  line  is  not  only 
a  member  of  our  general  committee,  but  its  traffic  manager,  Mr.  Walker,  is  a  member  of 
onr  working  subcommittee  of  15,  and  attends  nearly  everyone  of  the  meetings.  It  will 
certainly  not  be  argued  by  any  trades  body  at  New  York  or  anywhere  else  that  the 
Old  Dominion  Company  has  deliberately  set  out  to  bring  about  its  own  destruction. 
If  the  committee  is  deliberately  trymg  to  build  up  the  interior  jobber  and  ruin  the 
New  York  jobber's  business  in  that  territory,  then  it  is  deliberately  going  abont 
reducing  the  business  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company ;  and  Mr.  Walker  does 
not  know  it  and  therefore  does  not  know  his  business.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  state  of  the  case. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  steamship  companies.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  that.  Do  they  ship  at  very  mnoh  lower  rates  from  New  York  to  points  in  the 
South  reached  by  railroad  from  New  York  than  the  railroads  ship  for? — ^A.  There  is 
a  fixed  differential.  Take  New  York  to  Savannah,  the  rates  by  water  are  very  much 
lower  than  all-rail  rates. 

Q.  Mr.  Langley,  of  New  York,  said  if  there  was  any  cheaper  water  rates  they  did 
not  know  it,  which  would  leave  the  inference  that  the  railroads  control  the  steam- 
ship lines  and  prevent  them  carrying  cheaper  than  the  railroads  to  points  reached 
by  boat. — A.  I  think  he  must  have  meaut  interior  points.  Mr.  Langley  must  know 
that  the  rates  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  for  example,  from  New  York  to  Savan- 
nah, are  made  by  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  They  do  not  consult  anybody.  Those 
rates  are  not  even  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Traffic  Associations.  You  can 
pick  up  any  tariff  and  it  will  show  the  all-rail  rates  New  York  to  Savannah  con- 
siderably higher.  I  do  not  remember  how  much.  The  all-rail  lines  put  in  rates  as 
low  as  they  care  to  go,  but  they  know  they  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  ocean 
rates.    The  ocean  companies  reduce  the  rates  without  consulting  anybody. 
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Q.  How  is  it  with  the  Old  Dominion  Company  shipping  to  Norfolk f — ^A.  It  is  the 
same  way. 

Q.  They  ship  much  cheaper  than  could  he  shipped  hy  raiJ  from  New  York  f — A.  I 
should  jadge  so.  I  do  not  know  how  much  cheaper.  I  take  it  for  granted  the  rail 
lines  can  not  meet  the  Old  Dominion  rates  from  New  York  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Company  is  owned  hy  the  railroads  f — A.  J  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 
The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  is  a  trunk  line  between  Kew  York  and  Nor- 
folk. It  handles  business  for  every  rail  line  leading  from  Norfolk,  and  I  can  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  each  rail  line  should 
want  to  have  an  interest  in  the  boat  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  makes  the  differential  f — A.  If  you  mean  to  interior 
points,  it  has  been  fixed  by  agreement  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Are  the  coastwise  lines  a  part  of  your  commission  to  make  this  differential f — 
A.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Traffic  Association  that  makes  these  differentials.  That 
differential  q  uestlon  is  really  older  than  the  association  itself.  The  present  differen- 
tial begins  at  12  cents  on  tirst-class.  It  at  one  time  was  only  6  or  8  cents.  It  has 
been  brought  about  jnHt  as  anything  else  of  that  kind  would  be  brought  about — by 
arbitration.  Sometimes  they  go  to  war,  and  when  they  get  through  the  matter  settles 
itself  Just  aboat  as  the  arbitrators  would  have  settled  it.  If  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, for  instance,  and  the  other  rail  lines  to  those  ports  had  their  say  there  would 
be  no  differential.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  may  say,  **  We  ought  to  have  20 
cents  differential;  we  ought  to  have  all  the  business;  it  is  all  the  business  we  can 
expect  to  get  much  of  Tne  other  fellow  says,  "You  are  not  entitled  to  any  dif- 
ferential; yon  make  about  as  good  time  as  we  do;  you  ought  not  to  have  any  differ- 
ential.''   But  they  compri>mis<s  say,  on  12  cents. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  whether  the  trunk  lines  of  the  South  do  not  control  the 
coastwise  commerce  by  controlling  the  stock.of  the  coastwise  lines f — A.  I  under- 
stand that  the  rail  lines,  operating  from  Norfolk  and  those  other  ports,  do  own  a 
large  portion  of  the  stock  of  some  of  those  coastwise  steamship  lines.  Take  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Company.  It  is  controlled  by  practically  the  same  interests  as  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railroad;  and  the  Cliesapeake  Steamship  Line  from  Baltimore  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  Southern  Railway.  The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany is  controlled  by  practically  the  same  interests  as  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  There 
are  two  or  three  of  these  ocean  lines  which,  however,  are  trunk  lines.  Take  the 
Clyde  Philadelphia  Line,  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  and  the  Merchants  and  Miners' 
from  Boston,  all  operating  to  the  Virginia  ports,  Norfolk,  etc.  They  are  all  trunk 
lines.  I  can  understand  why  the  rail  nnes  leading  from  Norfolk  might  want  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  these  trunk  steamship  lines,  so  as  to  see  that  they  get 
a  fair  share  of  the  business  brought  to  Norfolk,  aside  from  the  fact  as  to  whether 
they  are  profitable  or  unprofitable  in  their  operation.  From  good  traffic  reasons  it 
seems  to  me  they  would  want  to  have  an  interest,  and  I  believe  they  do  largely 
control  through  stock  ownership. 

Q.  Since  you  have  gone  into  both  the  transportation  and  traffic  arrangements, 
have  you  found  any  friction  at  all  with  the  coastwise  lines  and  the  restf — A.  There 
is  Just  the  same  competition  and  friction  between  them  as  between  the  different  rail 
lines. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  large  trunk  lines  of  the  East  reaching  into  Southern 
territory — Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta — where  it  is  part  rail  and  part  water,  to 
take  shipments  by  all  rail  if  they  possibly  canf — A.  They  try  to  be  neutral.  Take 
a  line  leading  to  Norfolk,  like  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  Old  Dominion  and  the 
Pennsylvania  ure  both  connections  at  Norfolk,  as  is  also  the  Merchants  and  Miners'. 
There  is  a  friendly  interchange  of  busincHS. 

Q.  Substantially  the  same  as  on  the  lakes,  where  the  trunk  lines  own  their  own 
boats* — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  While  on  that  subject,  you  might  make  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  this  differential.  Some  ports  have  a  differential  between  all-rail 
and  water.  Is  that  true  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  for  instance  f — ^A.  You 
mean  that  New  York  to  Richmond  is  higher  than  New  York  to  Norfolk f 

Q.  No ;  I  mean  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  is  the  same  whether  by  water 
or  by  rail,  whereas  Richmond  has  a  differential,  and  Richmond  complains  that  she 
is  not  on  the  same  basis.— A.  I  did  not  know  that;  but  I  should  judge  it  is  this  way, 
that  the  Old  Dominion  Company  has  such  good  service  A-om  New  York  to  Norfolk 
that  it  can  get  its  share  of  the  business  at  equal  rates;  or  possibly  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  its  own  line,  says,  <*  We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  differential,  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  arbitrate,  and  if  you  want  to  go  to  war  go  to  war."  You  say 
the  all-rail  rate  is  not  higher  than  the  rail-and- water  f    I  do  not  know  why  that  is. 

Q.  I  was  so  informed,  and  that  Richmond  complains  that  she  is  not  put  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  Norfolk  for  that  reason. — A.  I  do  not  think  she  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rates  from  the  East  as  Norfolk.    It  is  farther  inland,  you  know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  she  not  be  all  rail! — A.  I  should  say  by  rail  there 
should  not  be  much  difference  between  all  rail  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  and  all 
rail  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Coming  back  to  the  topic  we  were  discussing  before,  car- 
load ana  less  than  carload  lots,  I  would  like  to  ask  again  whether  in  changing  the 
number  of  carload  lots  you  are  coming  into  line  with  the  policy  of  the  ofiioiaf  and 
western  classifications  or  notf — A.  Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  made 
many  increases  in  the  number  of  carload  ratings.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  8  or 
45  of  32,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  50  since  the  committee  was  organized,  and  if  in 
doing  that  we  are  getting  any  closer  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  western  or 
the  official  territory  it  is  merely  a  coincidence.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  belief 
that  theirs  is  a  better  system  of  ratings  than  ours,  nor  to  increase  the  advantage  of 
the  carload  shipper.  If  that  were  our  intention,  or  it  were  believed  to  be  a  better 
thing  by  the  committee,  we  would  have  gone  ahead  and  increased  the  number  and 
be  done  with  it. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this,  whether  you  are  getting  into  line  with  the 
official  in  various  ways,  so  that  at  some  time  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  uniform 
treatment  of  shippers  all  over  the  country  in  respecl  to  the  distinction  between  car- 
load  and  less  than  carload  lots? — A.  It  may  be  we  are  drifting  closer  together.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  said  we  are  getting  wider  apart;  but  there  is  no  systematic 
effort,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  three  classification  committees 
to  get  closer  together. 

Now,  as  I  stated,  in  making  our  general  revision  some  time  ago  we  did  watch  the 
official  and  the  Western  as  we  went  along,  and  on  light  articles  especially  I  believe 
it  would  be  found  there  is  more  uniformity  than  5  years  ago.  I  may  leave  here 
to-morrow  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  official  classification  committee,  a  special 
meeting  to  consider  carload  minimum  rates.  In  the  letter  I  wrote  Chairman  Gill 
before  I  left  home,  I  said  I  thought  that  with  respect  to  the  question  of  minimum 
carload  rates  all  three  claHsifieations  might  be  brought  into  closer  harmony,  because 
the  conditions  are  probably  the  same  everywhere  in  the  country.  If  12,000  nounds 
is  a  proper  minimum  carload  weight  in  one  part  of  the  country,  then  it  should  be  a 
proper  minimum  all  over  the  country  on  the  same  article. 

Q.  Will  vou  explain  what  is  the  basis  on  which  you  introduce  a  carload  ratef — 
A.  It  simply  comes  up  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  We  have  a  certain  article 
which  is,  we  will  say,  fourth  class.  The  manufacturer  or  jobber,  usually  in  the 
North  or  outside  of  the  territory,  says:  You  charge  fourth  class  any  quantity.  That 
is  not  fair.  We  could  increase  our  business  down  South  greatly  if  we  could  come 
in  there  on  lower  rates  on  carload  lots.  Unless  the  matter  nas  already  been  consid- 
ered and  declined  by  the  committee,  I  almost  invariably  tell  the  applicant  that  I 
will  list  the  subject  for  our  next  meeting  or  put  it  on  what  we  call  tue  docket.  The 
attt^ntion  of  the  committee  is  called  to  the  application  and  we  furnish  any  informa- 
tion we  can,  and  the  committee  takes  it  up  and  considers  it.  The  committee  may 
think  it  is  not  an  article  upon  which  it  is  proper  to  make  a  carload  rating  or  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  What  determines? — A.  Judgment  and  experience.  We  have  no  rule.  It  is  just 
a  business  matter.  The  carriers  may  sav  that  the  article  is  not  a  carload  commodity ; 
that  it  does  not  usually  move  in  carloads,  or  that,  even  if  it  is  a  carload  commodity, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  reduction  of  their  revenue.  We  may  not  believe  that 
the  making  of  a  carload  rate  will  increase  the  business  enough  to  compensate  us  for 
the  reduction  in  revenue,  and  we  decline  to  do  it. 

Q.  Just  there  we  might  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  a  decision  upon  a  busi- 
ness matter  of  that  kind  ou<rht  really  to  be  made  entirely  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract ;  in  other  words,  whether  some  constituted  authority — we  will  say  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — ought  not  to  have  jurisdiction,  or  whether  the  shippers  ought 
not  to  be  represented  in  some  way.  The  complaint  is  made  by  the  shippers  that 
decisions  in  these  matters  are  based  not  on  any  rule  but  on  what  you  call  judgment; 
that  these  decisions  are  made  by  one  party  concerned  without  any  right  or  power  on 
the  part  of  the  other. — A.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question.  My  own  idea  of  that  is  that 
the  carriers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  rates.  Those  rates  must  be  rea- 
sonable in  and  of  themselves.  If  the  shipper  does  not  feel  that  he  has  been  fairly 
treated  he  ought  to  a])peal  to  the  courts,  and  the  carriers  as  taxpayers  ought  to  aid 
or  assist  through  the  medium  of  State  commissions  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  paying  part  of  the  expense  of  that  suit.  That 
is  as  far  as  I  go.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  part  of  the  business  or  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fix  rates.  This  is  deep  down  in  me.  I  have  been  with  this  thing  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  that  is  my  deliberate  opinion.  The  seller  fixes  his  price.  The 
seller  is  the  carrier.  If  it  is  a  yard  of  dry  goods  there  is  no  recourse.  In  the  case  of 
a  common  carrier  there  is  a  recourse  because  of  the  peculiar  business  or  functions  of 
the  common  carrier.  It  has  been  pretty  well  settled  that  the  rate  must  be  just  and 
reasonable,  and  that  the  courts  have  authority  and  power  to  determine  whether  or 
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not  It  is  jnst  and  reasonable.  The  shipper  should  not  be  pnt  to  the  sole  expense  of 
having  it  determined  for  him  as  to  whether  he  is  being  treated  fairly  or  not.  I  say 
every  private  or  corporate  citizen  (including  the  railroads)  ought  to  aid  iu  maintain- 
ing a  tribunal  which  would  relieve  the  shipper  of  the  harden  and  cost  of  having  that 
case  determined  for  him  As  a  citizen  I  am  willing  to  chip  in  my  share  of  that  cost, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  fix  rates.  I  can 
not  in  my  own  mind  disassociate  or  clearly  distinguish  between  the  power  to  make 
rates  and  the  power  to  make  property  unprofitable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  the  State  has  not  the  ri^ht  to  fix  the  rate 
of  travel  per  mile  as  well  as  freight  rates? — A.  That  is  my  belief,  that  the  State 
ought  not  to  have  power  to  fix  rates  for  the  transportation  of  people  or  articles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakkis.)  The  States  do  fix  tiiemf— A.  They  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchma.n.)  Why  do  you  take  that  position? — A.  I  do  it  because  I 
believe  that  capital  invested  in  the  railroad  business  ought  to  have  the  same  free 
swing  and  latitude  as  capital  iu  vested  in  any  other  kind  of  business,  except  that 
the  carrier  ought  to  be  made  to  fix  its  rates  at  fair  and  reasonable  figures,  to  be 
determined  by  the  courts  if  disputed. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  support  State  control  when  yon  take  that  position? — A.  No;  I 
think  there  is  a  distinction  between  saying  that  the  State  can  fix  the  rates  and  say- 
ing that  the  courts  can  determine  whether  or  not  the  rate  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Q.  You  take  into  consideration  that  the  existence  of  the  railroad  as  a  public  car- 
rier is  due  to  special  privileges? — A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  Under  the  special  privilege,  should  not  the  State  step  in  to  protect  its  people? — 
A.  Does  that  mean  fixing  the  rates? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  I  said,  owing  to  the  peculiar  business  of  railroads,  owing  to  the  close 
infiuence  that  their  rates  of  transportation  may  have  on  the  making  or  unmaking 
of  business,  and  owins  to  the  fact  that  they  are  given  certain  privileges,  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  so  on — owing  to  all  these  things,  tbey  are  somewhat  different 
from  sellers  of  ordinary  merchandise.  They  sell  their  services  to  the  public.  If  yon 
go  to  buy  an  article  the  price  in  fixed  by  the  seller.  You  have  no  recourse  unless 
you  can  go  somewhere  else  and  buy  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  have 
railroad  rates  exactly  on  that  basis. 

Q.  But  when  you  go  to  the  railroad  to  buy  transportation  you  have  nowhere  else 
to  go.— A.  You  may  or  you  may  not.  I  am  willing  to  concede  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  seller  of  a  yard  of  dry  goods,  from  whose  price  there  is  no  appeal.  I 
concede  that,  because  of  the  difierence  in  the  nature  of  their  business,  the  price  for 
transportation  must  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  and  of  itself.  I  say  further,  if  the 
shipper  feels  he  is  not  getting  that  kind  of  rate,  that  he  is  not  being  treated  fairly 
and  reasonably,  he  ought  to  go  to  the  courts  and  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
give  up  his  business  and  go  to  the  expense  of  employing  an  attorney  and  making  a 
test  on  his  own  hook.  I  am  willing  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  railroad 
commission  in  the  State  or  an  interstate  commission,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take 
that  case  up  and  handle  it  for  him  through  the  courts.  But  I  do  see  a  great  and 
clear  distinction  between  that  and  that  the  State  shall  make  the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Ought  he  not  be  heard  before  appealing  to  the  courts? — 
A.  That  is  another  point.  Suppose  the  carriers  do  say  that  they  will  make  no 
important  changes  before  consulting  the  other  fellow.  How  will  they  go  about  it? 
We  have  shown  clearly  that  the  interest  of  the  Merchants*  Association  of  New  Y'ork 
may  not  be  the  same  as  the  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Association.  We  would 
have  to  advertise  that  there  would  be  a  public  hearing  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  change  the  classification  on  certain  articles.  And  when  everybody  got  there 
they  would  not  be  able  to  agree  among  themselves.  It  is  a  historical  f&ct  that  a 
good  many  years  ago  committees  from  Atlanta  and  Athens  and  Macon  and  varioas 
other  commercial  centers  attended  a  meeting  of  the  old  Southern  Railway  and 
Steamship  Association,  to  urge  a  more  favorable  adjustment  of  freights.  Sol  Haas, 
who  was  at  that  time  traffic  manager  of  the  Carolina  roads,  said,  '*  Gentlemen,  yon 
go  ofi'  and  agree  among  yourselves  as  to  your  relative  adjustment;  how  much  higher 
or  lower  one  point  shall  be  than  another.  We  will  adopt  your  figures.  W^e  will 
not  reduce  our  rates,  but  if  you  can  agree  how  much  higher  or  lower  one  point  shall 
be  than  another,  we  will  accept  that.^  There  were  delegations  there  from  all  these 
towns,  and  the  question  was  on  rates  on  corn,  fiour,  meat,  etc.,  from  the  Weet. 
They  went  off  and  bad  a  meeting,  but  they  could  not  agree  at  all. 

This  suggestion  that  the  public  ought  to  be  called  in  to  our  deliberations  in  advance 
of  a  change  would  not  apply  to  reductions.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  would  object 
if  we  were  going  to  reduce,  and  the  history  of  rates  in  this  country  is  a  history  of 
reductions.  The  only  substantial  advance  that  has  ever  been  made  at  one  time  in 
the  South  was  this  classification  27,  and  I  believe  if  we  had  known  what  was  coming 
we  would  not  have  made  that.  There  has  been  not  only  tne  evidence  submitted  to 
the  commission  here,  but  floods  of  correspondence  and  oral  hearings  and  all.  We 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  some  complaint,  but  not  that  there  was  going  to  be 
BO  much. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  How  far  would  you  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  that  direction? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  any 
further  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Would  you  have  a  court  of  appeals  that  would  expedite  a  decision  of  the  cases  f — 
A.  I  think  the  matter  is  getting  so  enormous  that  there  ought  to  he  an  auxiliary 
supreme  court  or  something  of  that  sort,  some  court  of  equal  and  couclusive  powers 
to  iiaudle  just  the.se  railroad  questions — these  differences  between  the  carriers  and 
the  public;  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  first  review  these 
cases  and,  as  it  does  in  many  cases  now,  advise  the  complaining  shipper  whether 
there  are  any  good  grounds  for  the  complaint.  If  it  felt  there  were  grounds  justify- 
ing further  procedure  in  the  matter,  it  snonld  tell  the  shippMer,  "We  will  handle  this 
for  yon  and  call  upon  you  at  the  proper  time  for  your  testimony.''  I  am  willing  as 
a  citizen  to  contribute'my  share,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  sort 
of  a  tribunal. 

Q.  (iiy  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  have  that  national!— A.  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  it  both  State  and  interstate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  would  have  two  courts  of  last  resort  in  the  coun- 
try ?— A.  What  I  mean  is  this,  (hat,  as  a  railr6ad  traffic  official,  I  am  not  willing  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  fix  or  have  the  final  authority  to  fix 
all  interstate  rates.  I  would  be  willing  that  an  auxiliary  supreme  court  or  some 
similar  tribunal  should  have  the  power  to  Hnally  determine  the  question  brought  up 
as  a  legal  question  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  a  man  feels  that  he 
is  not  getting  the  right  kind  of  a  freight  rate  he  must  carry  that  question  now 
through  all  the  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  would  avoid  the  long  delay  in  some  way  before  the  case  is  decided?— A. 
Yes,  yes;  if  a  rate  is  unfair,  then  it  ought  to  be  determined.  If  it  is  unfair,  the  ship- 
per is  being  unfairly  treated,  and  that  ought  to  be  found  out  and  corrected  as  soon 
as  practicable,  because  it  is  possible  tbat  the  shipper's  business  is  being  destroyed 
while  that  is  going  on.  Such  a  case  is  possible.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  say,  nor  do 
I  believe  it  right,  that  the  railroad  commissions  in  the  several  States  or  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  the  power  to  fix  the  rate  on  that  article 
before  or  after  a  complaint. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  8  years  that  expired  between  the  time  of  bringing  the 
complaint  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  final  settlement  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Chattanooga  case? — A.  Of  the  Chattanooga  case? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  yon  not  think,  and  would  not  every  railroad  man  in 
the  whole  country  think,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  legal  measures  to  bring  a  case 
for  final  decision  in  the  appellate  court  before  8  years,  wheu  the  decision  is  as  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  as  it  was  in  that  Chattanooga 
and  Nashville  case? — A.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  not  to  take  8  years  to 
decide  that  question. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  think,  considering  that  the  case  came  into  court  properly  and 
that  it  was  8  years  before  it  reached  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  was  a  farce? — A.  If  a  certain  rate  is  unfair  to  a  man  and  consequently  injus- 
tice is  being  done  him,  it  is  not  right  that  he  should  be  held  up  and  that  the  injustice 
should  continue  in  force  until  a  constituted  body  like  the  State  railroad  commission 
of  Georgia  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  here  could  get  that  to  a  final 
decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  When  you  ask  me  whether  it 
is  unfair  or  a  farce  that  it  should  require  8  years  to  settle  this  or  any  other  matter, 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  the  causes  of  the  delay,  or  if  there  was  a  delay.  It 
seems  to  me  it  ought  not  to  require  8  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  a  complaint  is  filed  before  the  Interstate  Con^- 
merce  Commission,  as  now  constituted,  that  a  certain  rate  is  unreasonable,  and  it 
takes  4  or  6  or  8  years  to  decide  it.  Would  not  many  changes  come  upon  freight 
rates  before  the  case  were  decided? — A.  Oh,  they  might. 

Q.  And  the  complainant  lose  all  interest  in  the  matter? — A.  Oh,  he  might.  The 
road  mi^ht  voluntarily  reduce  rates  below  the  rate  asked  for  by  the  complainant 
originally. 

Q.  You  think  that  there  should  be  some  more  speedy  action  in  some  way? — A.  It 
seems  to  me  so;  but  bear  in  mind  I  couple  with  that  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  fix  that  rate  per  se,  and  I  say  that  as  a  citizen 
as  well  as  a  traffic  man.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  this  subject  a  good  many  years 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  ought  to  fix  the  rates. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  feel  that  it  is  even  practical,  then,  after  the  railroad  has  fixed  a 
rate,  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  body  like  the  Interstate  (Com- 
merce Commission  to  have  the  right  of  approval? — A.  Well,  it  would  have  the  right 
of  approval  in  this  way,  that  every  rate  is  supposed  to  be  all  right.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  understood  to  be  all  right  until  it  is  complained  of. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  submit  it  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
first  instance  for  its  approval? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  carriers  ought  to  be  required 
to  do  that  by  law,  or  ought  to  be  expected  to  do  that. 
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Q.  That  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  is  it,  that  rates  are  changing  from  time  to  time 
and  the  roads  could  not  raise  or  lower  the  rates  without  consultiDg  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? — A.  Why,  I  think  the  carriers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
along  in  their  regular  basiness  and  make  the  rates  from  time  to  time  and  from  day  to 
day  and  file  them  with  the  commission.  If  the  approval  of  the  commission  be  neces- 
sary before  a  rate  can  be  put  m  force,  does  not  that  carry  necessarily  with  it  the 
idea  that  the  commission  makes  the  rate  f 

It  could  continue  to  withhold  approval  until  the  rate  reached  a  figure,  higher  or 
lower,  that  it  could  approve.  Would  not  that  be  fi.xing  the  rate?  Our  country  has 
gone  along  growing  and  developing ;  the  railroads  have  gone  along  with  that  growth 
and  development,  and  it  has  been  done  in  the  way  we  are  doing  now,  tlie  traffic 
officials  making  the  rates  and  publishing  them.  They  ought  to  be  required  to  file 
them  with  the  commission,  and  they  should  have  publicity.  There  ought  not  to  be 
anything  secret  about  them,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  anything  preferential  about 
them,  but  they  ought  to  be  as  fair  as  they  can  be  made,  and  certainly  fair  as  between 
people  at  the  same  place.  Subject  to  the  general  provision  that  they  must  be  Just 
and  reasonable,  I  think  the  country  is  safe  to  let  them  go  along  at  that. 

Whereupon,  at  1.08  p.  m.,  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 

At  2.10  p.  m.  Mr.  McGovern  took  the  stand  and  resumed  his  testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  I  see  on  the  cover  of  these  classifications  the  statement  "sub- 
ject to  change  on  legal  notice.'^  Does  that  mean  that  these  changes  of  classification 
are  made  without  any  previous  statement  to  that  effect  to  the  shipper  f  We  have 
had  some  complaint  at  various  times  from  the  shippers  that  they  make  contracts  for 
long  periods  in  advance,  and  that  these  changes  in  classification  are  promulgated 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  subjecting  them  to  considerable  inconvenience  and 
loss.  What  is  your  policy  in  that  matter  f— A.  Legal  notice  simply  means  the  notice 
required  by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  amended,  10  days'  public  notice  in  case 
of  advance  and  3  days' in  case  of  reduction.  Now,  that  is  the  means  we  have  of 
advising  tbe  public  of  obanges;  we  issue  the  classification;  we  give  them  out  as 
soon  as  we  can  after  the  matters  are  acted  on  by  the  committee  in  session.  In 
the  case  of  subjects  that  have  been  taken  up  and  acted  upon  on  the  request  of  a 
shipper,  or  anyone  else,  we  advise  him  before  publication,  you  understand.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  disposition  at  all  to  hold  back  this  information  until  we  are 
ready  to  plump  it  at  them,  as  it  were.  I  undertake  to  reach  ail  complaints  as  soon 
as  I  can  after  action  upon  them  by  the  committee,  and  to  tell  the  complainants  what 
we  have  done.  I  wrote  letters  just  before  I  left  home  advising  of  an  advance  we  are 
going  to  make  the  first  of  next  July  on  the  dry  goods  question. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  advances  which  are  to  occur  next  July  f — A.  One 
advance  is  to  occur  next  July. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  make  any  change,  or  have  you  considered  any  change  in  the 
dry  goods  classification  with  special  reference  to  cotton  piece  goods? — A.  That  is  the 
very  thing  I  was  talking  about. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  the  situation  in  that  respect  f — A.  Our  present  classification 
shows  a  long  list  of  articles  here  under  the  head  of  dry  goods,  which  we  term  the  cot- 
ton-factory products,  backhands,  calicoes,  cambrics,  canton  flannels,  etc.,  etc.  Now, 
the  dry  goods  people  say  that  this  list  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  may  have  been 
all  right  when  we  began  specifying  these  things,  but  that  the  whole  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  dry  ^oods  business  has  changed  since  then.  They  no  longer  sell  an 
article  as  calico;  it  has  some  fancy  name,  some  French  name.  The  word  calico  is 
hardly  ever  used,  and  they  asked  us  to  change  the  wording  of  the  claasifi cation  some- 
what in  line  with  the  official,  which  simply  says,  ''cotton  goods  in  the  piece.''  Now, 
we  have  agreed  to  do  that.  The  wording  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  ours.  We  make 
it  "cotton  fabrics  in  the  orij^inal  piece,"  "made  wholly  of  cotton,"  and  so  on.  In 
doing  that  the  committee  decided  that  a  little  later  on,  the  first  of  July,  they  would 
increase  the  rating  from  fifth  class  to  fourth  class.  So  the  shippers  will  have  plenty 
of  notice  of  that.  We  don't  try  to  withhold  any  information  irom  the  public  as  to 
what  has  been  done,  but  that  pointing  *o  the  classification  is  the  means  we  adopt 
for  the  general  publication  of  it. 

Q.  And  wherever  possible,  as  in  this  case,  you  give  notice  2  or  3  months  in  advance, 
so  that  shippers  may  accommodate  their  contracts? — A.  No;  not  2  or  3  months. 
Uually  it  is  just  from  the  time  the  letter  is  written  until  we  can  get  out  our  next 
publication. 

Q.  Yon  recognize,  do  yon  not,  that  mauy  contracts  between  merchants  are  made, 
necessarily,  a  number  of  months  in  advance,  and  that  a  chang^e  introduced  in  the 
freight  rate  may  cause  confusion  where  sales  are  on  close  margin — as,  for  instance, 
in  cotton  piece  goods? — A.  I  recognize  that,  and  that  particular  custom  seems  to  be 
growing,  but  it  does  not  disturb  tnat  ranch  when  we  reduce.  We  make  more  reduc- 
tions than  advances.  I  really  don't  see  how,  in  the  making  of  a  particular  classifica- 
tion, we  can  accommodate  it  to  all  those  trade  conditions.  If  10  days  is  not  enough 
legal  notice  in  the  case  of  an  advance,  then  make  it  20  da^'s;  if  3  days  is  not  enough 
for  reductions,  then  make  it  15  days,  or  10  days ;  but  when  you  undertake  to  say  that 
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the  mAkers  of  the  rates,  whether  the  railroads  or  any  other  rate-making  body  or 
anthority,  must  try  to  accommodate  themselves  to  all  of  those  trade  conditions,  "^hy, 
then,  it  means  that  there  could  hardly  be  any  change  at  all.  Now,  about  the  largest 
dry-goods  jobber  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Dougherty,  of  the  firm  of  John  Silvey  <&.  Co.,  hap- 
pened to  come  np  with  me  on  his  way  to  New  York  City  to  maka  his  next- fall  pur- 
chases. At  this  time,  when  people  are  just  oommenciug  to  wear  their  light  clothing 
for  the  warm  months,  he  is  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  make  his  fall  purchases.  He 
said  that  the  postdating  of  bills  was  bad^  and  they  are  trying  to  get  an  agreement 
between  jobbers  all  over  the  country  to  discontinue  it.  That  started,  probably,  by 
the  dating  of  bills  15  days  ahead,  or  10  days  ahead—just  far  enongn  ahead  to  get 
the  goods  there;  now  it  has  gone  into  months.  I  do  not  see  how  we  oouid  accom- 
modate a  thing  like  freight  classification  or  freight  rates  to  every  trade  condition. 

Another  instance :  Leggett  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  explained  to  us  that  they 
bought  their  canned  goods  almost  a  year  ahead,  and  they  urged  that  in  putting 
canned  goods  up  from  fourth  class  in  less  than  carloads  np  to  third  class  in  less  than 
carloads  we  had  disarranged  their  business.  The  reverse  is  true  in  most  cases.  We 
have  made  more  reductions  than  advances  since  Pnblicatiou  No.  27.  Of  course  there 
is  no  complaint,  then,  even  if  it  goes  into  efi*ect  right  away. 

Q.  Are  you  in  position  to  show  us  specifically,  or  insert  in  the  testimony  specific- 
ally, the  list  of  tne  items  on  which  advances  and  reductions  have  taken  place  T  Yon 
have  made  the  statement  that  on  a  number  of  items  more  reductions  than  advances 
have  been  made.  We  hear  complaint  from  many  quarters  that  while  the  number  of 
reductions  may  be  greater  than  the  number  of  advanot's,  that  the  items  so  changed 
are  such  as  to  yield  an  increased  revenue  to  the  roads f — A.  Oh,  I  think  that  must  be 
incorrect.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  to  say  that  we  have  picked  out  two  or  three 
little  unimportant  articles  ana  made  reductions  on  them,  and  that  we  get  it  all  back 
by  putting  up  the  rating  on  important  articles.  It  is  simply  incorrect  and  untrue 
in  every  sense.  Absolutely,  that  is  not  true.  No.  27  contained  general  advances. 
We  have  now  started  with  that,  and  we  are  making  four  reductions  or  more  where 
we  make  one  advance.  I  know,  from  just  my  general  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that 
since  the  issue  of  No.  27  we  have  made  four  reductions  to  one  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  you  have  made  reductions  you  have 

feuerally  increased  the  revenue  of  the  roads f — A.  I  can  not  say  that  that  is  a  fact; 
ut  we  do  often  make  reductions  because  we  believe  it  will  increase  the  business  an 
amount  sufficient  to  compensate  us  for  the  scaling  of  the  rating. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  general  experience  of  railroad  companies? — A.  It  is  the  general 
experience  that  when  they  make  reductions  they  believe  it  will  increase  business, 
that  it  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  company. 
Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  is  the  occasion  for  the  advance  on  cotton 

Siece  goods  that  you  propose  to  make  the  1st  of  July? — A.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that, 
nder  our  present  classification  the  fifth-class  rating  applies  onl^  on  certain  speci- 
fied articles;  they  are  clearly  designated.  That  low  classification  was  originally 
intended  to  cover  only  the  articles  made  by  the  Southern  mills  15  or  20  years  ago, 
when  they  first  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  South,  and  in  fact  even 
less  was  charged  then  than  now.  The  articles  consisted  of  rough  sheetings,  domestics, 
and  all  those  coarser,  cheaper  fabrics  and  yarns,  and  the  Southern  carriers  put  them 
first  on  the  sixth-class  basis,  so  as  to  enable  those  miils  to  get  on  their  feet.  It  was  a 
species  of  protection  by  means  of  a  freight  tariff  or  classification.  They  were  after- 
wards raised  to  the  fifth  class.  That  list  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
includes  many  more  articles  than-it  did  at  first,  because  there  are  many  more  difi'er- 
ent  kinds  of  these  cotton  goods  made  in  the  Southern  States  than  there  used  to  be,  but 
it  does  not  include  a  lot  of  other  goods;  for  instance,  it  does  not  include  corduroys. 
Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  a  letter  from  a  New  York  house  about  corduroys. 
He  insists  the  cheap  corduroys  ought  to  take  the  fifth-class  rate,  because  they  are  not 
worth  more  than  some  of  the  things  we  have  in  this  list.  Well,  now,  when  we 
changed  the  wording  so  as  to  read  '^cotton  fabrics  in  the  original  piece,'' it  evidently 
let  in  corduroys,  upon  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  getting  first  class  to-day.  In 
other  words,  we  put  in  under  the  reduced  basis  a  whole  lot  of  fabrics  not  in  there 
)»efbre;  and  we  think  that  in  changing  the  classification  so  as  to  meet  the  trade 
demands  as  to  phraseology  we  are  fully  justified  in  putting  the  rating  up,  after  a 
little  further  notice,  to  fourth  class.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  third; 
I  told  some  of  our  members  at  a  recent  meeting  that  I  believed  it  ouffht  to  be  third. 
It  is  third  in  official  territory,  and  when  you  take  the  character  of  the  business,  the 
weight  and  value  of  these  cotton  goods,  I  do  not  see  why  it  ought  not  to  be  third. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Ripley.)  Respecting  the  amount  of  these  advances  resulting  from  sev- 
eral classifications,  one  of  the  shippers  recently  looked  up  a  rate  upcm  axes,  and  the 
figures  which  he  gave  as  illustrative  of  the  changes  during  the  last  few  years — from 
about  1896  to  the  present — were  as  follows : 

From  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Atlanta,  Gu.,  the  rate  on  axes  about  5  years  ago  was  68 
cente  in  less  than  carload  lote.  It  now  appears  to  be  81  cents.  The  rate  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  less  than  carload  lote,  5  years  ago,  was  40  cento; 
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it  now  appears  to  be  50  cents.  The  rate  from  Louisville  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was 
formerly  47  cents ;  it  now  appears  to  be  58  cents.  The  rate  from  New  YorJc  to 
Atlanta  on  less  than  carload  lots  was  formerly  73  cents,  and  is  now  86  cents.  Those 
rat«B  show  a  very  substantial  increase  during  the  last  4  or  5  years,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  those,  for  any  particular  reason,  would  seem  to  be  abnormal,  or  whether 
changes  corresponding  in  amount  to  these  have  been  introduced  all  along  the  line. 
In  other  words,  by  reason  of  the  introdnction  of  these  several  classifications  have 
the  rates  been  advanced,  roughly  speaking,  5  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  or,  as  in  some  of 
these  oases,  15  or  more  per  cent  f — A.  I  see.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  .1  aokson ville, 
Fla.,  to  which  point  I  think  those  are  commodity  rates — those  are  class  rates.  With 
the  exception,  then,  of  Jacksonville,  all  of  that  has  grown  out  of  the  change  from 
fourth  class  to  third  class,  and  you  needn't  go  back  several  years.  That  was  one  of 
the  advances  we  made  in  No.  27,  classification  No.  27.  ^'e  now  have  it  third  class. 
Those  figures  yon  name  there  except  as  to  Jacksonville  are  former  rates  for  fourth  class, 
and  the  advanced  rates  are  third-class  rates.  Now,  that  was  advanced  from  fourth 
class  to  third  class,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  avera^^e  of  all  advances  we  have 
made.  There  has  been  no  horizontal  advance  or  anything  like  it.  We  advanced 
aqua  ammonia  in  bottles,  I  remember,  from  fourth  class  up  to  first  class.  We  did 
it  because,  as  explained  in  this  letter  to  Captain  Mclnnis,  we  made  all  druggists' 
articles  in  boxes  first  class,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  other  two  classifi- 
cations had  it  first  class,  as  I  remember,  and  for  the  still  further  reason  that  we  did 
not  see  why  it  should  be  down  on  the  fonrth-class  basis  as  it  is  used  only  as  a  toilet 
article.  We  thought  it  was  an  article  that  could  be  fairly  put  up  a  little  bit  higher. 
But  on  the  whole  I  should  say  that  the  advances  shown  on  that  statement  as  to  axes 
will  represent  a  fair  average  on  all  articles  which  we  advanced. 

Q.  The  advance  of,  say,  the  15  per  centf — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  fair.  It 
might  be  14,  it  might  be  12,  it  might  be  19,  but  I  will  assume  that  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  To  the  superficial  observer,  does  not  that  justify  the  claim 
that  has  been  made  that  you  had  advanced  the  rates  by  changing  the  classification  f — 
A.  Why,  of  course,  we  advanced  the  rates  when  we  advanced  the  classification. 
Certainly  no  traffic  official  or  witness  has  ever  denied  that. 

Q.  Now,  the  claim  made  before  this  commission  is  that  that  is  a  method  of  chang- 
ing rates,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  shipper. — A.  Well,  when  we  advance  the  classi- 
fication we  certainly  advance  the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Vou  did  it  with  that  end  in  view,  of  course? — A.  Partly.  I 
have  stated  in  this  letter  to  Colonel  Mclnnis  that  there  would  have  been,  and  ought  to 
have  been,  a  general  revision  of  the  Southern  classification  regardless  of  trade  con- 
ditions at  that  time.  There  were  two  objects.  One  was  to  overhaul  it  and  improve 
it,  and  the  second  was  to  get  more  revenue.  We  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  deny 
that  we  were  for  more  revenue,  but  that  we  were  after  both  objects. 

Q.  I  would  like  to,  if  posdible,  bring  out  the  basis  on  which  you  make  such 
changes,  where  you  advance  from  one  class  to  another.  Do  you  ever  compute  or 
have  in  mind  the  direct  increase  in  revenue  which  will  result,  or  do  you  look  solely 
to  the  commercial  conditions  which  prevail  in  respect  to  that  commodity? — ^A.  We 
do  both.  We  try  to  consider  everything,  every  fact,  every  circumstance  surround- 
ing that  particular  question.  Our  committee  adjusts  that  matter  precisely  as  this 
commit tc»e  would  do  if  called  npon  to  state  what  the  rating  ought  to  be  on  any  arti- 
cle, say,  candles  in  boxes.  You  would  want  as  full  information  as  you  could  get;  or 
if  you  ha4  alread3'  fixed  it  and  were  asked  to  reduce  it  you  would  want  all  the  light 
you  could  get.  The  principal  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  claHsification  committee 
is  to  get  that  light.  In  the  old  manner  of  handling  it,  they  did  not  have  anyone 
whose  duty  it  was  to  get  that  information.  We  take  an  article,  consider  the  wet};ht, 
the  specific  gravity,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  the  value  of  it.  Then  perhaps 
further  fact^  are  presented  to  Hhow  that  local  factories  are  springing  up  in  the  South, 
etc.  There  is  nothing  exact  in  it.  If  there  were,  we  would  all  nnd  it  easy.  We 
take  a  thing  and  measure  it  and  wei^h  it,  and  compute  its  risk  to  begin  with. 

Q.  The  cost  of  transacting  the  business  is  in  a  very  small  degree  the  basis  of  your 
charge  f — A.  Of  course  we  always  have  that  in  mind,  especially  with  respect  to  heavy 
articles;  but  we  do  not  figure  what  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be.  We  can 
not  do  that. 

Q.  You  have  some  letters  there  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  you  handle  some 
of  these  questions.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  those  mi^ht  be  of  interest,  without  tak- 
ing very  much  time. — A.  I  brought  along  a  few — I  will  leave  them  all  with  the  com- 
mission— a  few  of  what  we  call  docket  advices.    I  will  read  one.    (Reading:) 
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[Docket  No.  1291.] 

Southern  Classification  Committee, 

Jtlania,  Ga,,  ApHl  9, 1901. 

Hair,  far  plastering.    (Previous  No.  lOlB,    FUe  831.) 

Listed  apon  request  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Tilden,  No.  250  North  Front  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
The  present  classification  on  plastering  hair  is  as  follows : 

Hair,  viz:  class. 
Plastering,  pressed  in  bales,  or  in  paper  sacks,  compressed  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L .  3 
Same,C.£ 4 

Official:  L.C.L.        c.L. 

Hair,  n.  o.  B.,  in  .paper  sacks,  compressed  in  bundles 2 

Hair,  n.  o.  s.,  in  comnressed  bales 3 

Hair,  as  described  above,  min.  wt.  20|0(X)  lbs 5 

Western : 

Goats^  hogs',  and  plastering  hair — 

In  paper  sacks,  machine  compressed,  in  solid  bundles 3  '^5 

In  sacks 1  *5 

Pressed  in  bales 3  *5 

The  request  is  that  the  minimum  carload  weight  be  reduced  to  20,000  lbs.,  on 
the  grounds  that  that  minimum  is  accepted  in  Eastern  territory  and  that  an  ordinary 
car  will  not  load  to  the  required  minimum. 

Bespectftilly  submitted. 

P.  J.  McGovERN,  Chairman. 

Now,  that  was  not  reached  at  the  last  meeting.  We  did  not  complete  the  docket, 
or  I  could  tell  you  what  they  decided  to  do.    Wnat  I  think  they  ought  to  do  is  to 

frant  the  request.    I  think  that  the  minimum  on  that  plastering  hai^  ought  not  to 
e  more  than  20,000  pounds.    I  will  see  if  I  have  another  one. 
The  witness  submitted  Docket  No.  12%: 

[Docket  No.  1296.] 

Southern  Classipication  Committee, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  9,  1901. 

Butter  and  cheese  in  common  and  refrigerator  oars.     (Previous  Nos.  336,  601,  and  561. 

FiU3U.) 

The  Armour  Packing  Company,  of  Kansas  Cit^.  Mo.,  has  written  several  of  the 
members,  and  also  the  chairman,  urging  a  reconsideration  of  butterine. 
Prior  to  the  issue  of  Classification  No.  26,  the  rating  on  butter  was  as  follows : 

Butter  (in  common  and  refrigerator  cars),  viz :  cia£. 

In  cans,  boxed  or  crated 3 

In  cans,  n.  o.  s 2 

In  kegs,  firkins,  buckets,  pails,  and  tubs 3 

Classification  No.  26: 
Butter,  viz— 

In  cans,  boxed  or  crated,  kegs,  firkins,  buckets,  pails,  or  tubs,  in  comr 

moncars li 

Same,  in  refrigerator  cars,  carrier's  option 1 

Classification  No.  27 : 

Batter,  viz :  In  cans,  boxed  or  crated,  or  in  kegs,  firkins,  buckets,  pails,  or 
tubs -• 1 


The  chairman  understands  that  the  Armour  Packing  Company  request  that  the 
ratings  shown  in  Classification  No.  25,  and  as  quoted  above,  be  restored. 
'  Bespectfdlly  submitted. 

P.  J.  McGovERN,  Chairman. 

That  butterine  question  has  a  history  all  by  itself.  We  advanced  that  further 
back,  independent  of  that  general  advance,  because  we  had  it  so  low  that,  when  we 
did  the  icing  on  mixed  lots,  it  cost  the  carriers  sometimes  more  than  the  entire 

*  Mln.  C.  L.  welfTht  20,000  Ibe. 
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revenue.  Mixed  lots  of  cheese  and  dairy  products  were  carried  so  very  cheaply  down 
through  Louisville  to  Atlanta  and  that  country  that  some  of  the  lines — and  especially 
those  which  carried  for  way  points,  so  that  there  was  very  little  left  in  the  car  for  the 
long  distances — paid  more  out  for  ice  than  the  gross  revenues  on  the  shipment ;  there- 
fore, we  put  the  rate  up.  The  Armour  Packing  Company  asked  that  we  restore  that 
old  classification,  because  they  said  that  their  butterine  is  shipped  in  with  mixed 
packing-house  products,  and  that  they  pay  their  own  icing.  (Reading  last  para- 
graph of  Docket  No.  1295:) 

''The  chairman  understands  that  the  Armour  Packing  Company  request  that  the 
ratings  shown  in  Classification  No.  25,  and  as  quoted  above,  be  restored. '' 

Well,  now,  that  was  denied.  If  all  butter  and  butterine  were  shipped  in  or  with 
solid  carloads  and  the  shipper  paid  for  the  icing,  we  could  probably  afford  to  do  it, 
but  we  can  not  make  a  lower  rating  on  that  than  we  do  on  the  butter  business  gen- 
erally shipped  in  small  lots.    So  the  committee  denied  the  application. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  appeal  to  the  courts  in  respect  to  your  classification  of 
any  particular  product,  or  to  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission? — A.  I  do  not 
recall  any  complaints  since  the  committee  was  organized.  The  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  I  understood,  was  going  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  whether  general  or  specific  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  further  about  it.  I  do  not  recall  anything  done  by  the  committee 
which  has  been  made  tlie  basis  of  a  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  Another  topic  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  speak  upon,  if  you  will,  is  that  of 
anderbilling  and  the  degree  to  which  the  railroads  might  possibly  be  protected 
against  underbilling  by  tne  action  of  some  governmental  agency,  through  the  Inter- 
sSite  Commerce  Commission,  through  inspectors,  or  some  other  way.  Will  yon 
describe  the  situation  as  far  as  underbilling  is  concerned  f — A.  I  am  glad  you  asked 
that  question.  This  matter  of  underbilling,  by  which  we  mean  either  underreport- 
ing of  weights  or  false  description  of  ffoods  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  reduced 
rate,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  things  that  the  transportation  lines  have  to 
contisnd  with  to-day.  It  is  not  only  because  they  lose  revenue  by  this  underbilling. 
That  is  probably  not  the  most  serious  feature  of  it.  It  either  prevents  the  honest 
shipper  from  doing  business  or  drives  him  into  underbilling  himself.  That  is  the 
very  worst  feature  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  some  examples? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  mention  any 
names.  I  do  not  want  to  name  any  firm.  I  have  a  particular  individual  or  firm 
in  mind,  and  this  kind  of  test  was  recently  made.  The  shipments  of  a  large  job- 
bing concern  in  one  of  the  Southern  cities  by  a  single  line  of  railroad  from  that 
point  in  one  day  were  weighed  and  carefully  inspected,  and  were  found  to  be  under- 
billed  some  $11.  Thinking  perhaps  that  it  was  an  exceptional  case,  the  parties  mak- 
ing the  investigation  waited  a  week  or  10  days,  or  some  longer  time,  and  made  another 
somewhat  similar  investigation,  and  found  the  n«iderbilling  to  be  $17  that  day.  Now, 
there  are  several  lines  at  that  point,  and  the  conclusion  then  reached  was  that  that 
particular  house  was  probably  underbilling  $50  a  day.  Whether  they  got  the  beuefit 
of  it  or  simply  save  it  to  their  customers,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  If  they 
sold  the  goods  delivered,  they  took  the  benefit  of  it  themselves;  if  they  sold  f.  o.  b., 
of  course  the  customer  would  get  the  benefit  of  it.  But  the  very  worst  feature  of 
that  particular  thing  is  that  there  is  another  house  in  the  same  city  and  in  the  same 
line  of  business  that,  I  believe,  dues  not  underbill,  or  certainly  does  not  want  to 
underbill.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  carriers,  no  matter  what  it  may 
cost  them,  to  stop,  the  underbilling  by  the  concern  that  does  underbill,  and  there- 
fore remove  the  temptation  from  the  other  concern  that  does  not  want  to  do  it. 

Q.  This  same  underbilling  may  take  place  by  what  we  mi^ht  call  underclassitica- 
tion,  may  it  not? — A.  I  meant  by  underbilling  the  underbilling  of  weights  and  mis- 
description of  the  goods  to  get  lower  than  the  published  and  legal  tariff  rate. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  me  that  they  went  to  the  extreme  at  one  time  of  shipping 
matches  and  gunpowder  in  the  same  package?— A.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I 
remember  stating  that  we  found  a  case  where  whisky  was  billed  as  molasses.  If  1 
had  the  time  to  show  yon  all  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  this  thing  is  attempted, 
how  brazen  some  of  them  arey  the  commission  would  probably  be  astonished. 
Whisky  wao  billed  as  molasses.    Vinegar  was  billed  as  molasses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Well,  vinegar  billed  as  molasses  would  be  cheaper  than 
molasses,  would  it  not? — A.  The  rates  in  that  country  on  molasses  are  lower.  When- 
ever the  rate  on  one  article  is  no  lower  than  on  the  other  article,  there  will  be  no 
ffdse  classification. 

Q.  Could  you  name  some  other  mat'ters  along  that  line — some  further  illustrations 
of  underbilling? — A.  I  could  mention  some  apparently  systematic  underbilling. 
Why,  it  is  coming  up  every  day,  and  more  frequently — all  sorts  of  false  descriptions. 

Q.  Explosives?— A.  I  don't  remember  anything  so  desperate  as  that.  They  will 
take  a  part  lot  of  machinery  that  has  a  fly-wheel  in  segments  and  try  to  get  that 
shippea  separately  on  a  different  car  as  rough  castings.  There  are  thousands  of 
derioes. 
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Q.  Do  the  railroads  ever  have  part  in  that  in  order  to  give  cheaper  rate  of  freight  f — 
A.  Undoubtedly.  There  is  no  donbt  in  the  world  that  many  soliciting  agents  have 
pnt  the  shippers  up  to  it.  A  man  came  to  me  a  year  ago — a  manufacturer  of  overalls 
and  hickory  shirts  in  Atlanta — and  showed  mo  a  letter  from  Bice,  Stix  &  Co.,  of  St. 
LoniSy  oomplaining  that  the  rate  had  recently  been  put  up.  Well,  the  fact  was  that 
he  had  been  billing  as  ootton-factory  products^  and  some  inspector  had  discovered 
it.    He  said :  "  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was^  bat  some  fellow  told  me  to  bill  my 

floods  as  cotton-factory  products."  I  did  not  try  to  pump  him  abou  t  it.  I  did  not  care, 
t  was  none  of  my  business,  but  I  advised  him  what  to  do  and  wrote  him  a  letter.  I 
said :  ''  I  could  lend  you  encouragement  and  say  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  yon  would  go  home  satistied  that  something  was  going  to  be  done ; 
but  I  will  not  do  that,  because  I  know  they  won't  reduce  the  classification.  What 
yon  want  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  rate  makers  and  get  rates  from  Atlanta  to  Ohio  River 
points  and  St.  Lonis^  etc.,  on  your  goods  as  a  commodity :  and  because  you  can  show 
that  yon  compete  with  Baltimore  that  you  are  entitled  to  low  rates  out  in  that 
oonntry."  Whether  he  did  it  or  not,  I  do  not  recollect.  As  to  what  percentage  of 
the  total  nnderbilline  is  either  instigated  or  connived  at  by  the  railroads  it  would 
be  the  merest  guess  in  the  world,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  small  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  criminal  where  the  railroads  have  connived  with  themf — A. 
It  would. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  in  discrimination,  would  it  notf — A.  Yes; 
the  worst  kind — morally  bad  as  well  as  legally  bad. 

Q.  You  believe  that  obtains  quite  largely  in  your  section  f — A.  I  think  it  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  underbilling.  I  say  I  have  not  the  slightest  donbt  that  in 
manv  oases  it  is  started  in  that  way.  The  soliciting  agent  is  greedy  for  business, 
yon  Enow,  and  tells  his  customer  how  to  go  about  the  matter;  to  bill  his  goods  as 
cotton- factory  sweepings  or  bill  it  as  something  else.  But  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
cause  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  nnderbilliu^. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  And  yet  the  percentage  of  all  shipments  which  are  under- 
ed  is  considerable? — ^A.  It  is  considerable.  I  seem  to  see  more  of  it  all  the  time. 
Now,  whether  it  is  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  volume  of  business  than  it  was 
10  years  ago  I  do  not  know.  The  business  is  larger,  and  it  may  bo  that  there  is  not 
any  greater  precentage  of  underbilling,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is. 

Q.  Are  the  agencies,  such  as  your  committee,  protecting  the  roads  or  acting  in  any 
way  to  prevent  thisf — ^A.  Our  committee  has  no  machinery  for  that  at  all,  but  the 
traffic  associations  have.  An  effort  is  under  way  now  to  extend  that  work  very  much 
in  the  Southern  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  do  the  traffic  association  take  measures  to  prevent 
this,  do  you  thin kf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  working  for  that,  do  yonf — A.  Yes;  they  have  some  agents, 
but  they  have  not  enough. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  it  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  any  single 
road  to  be  rigorous  in  its  policy  of  making  inspection  and  of  enforcing  a  particular 
classification  rate  from  a  general  agency  f — A.  It  should  be  from  a  general  or  joint 
agency. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  the  enforcement  of  that  classification  to 
some  degree  intrusted  to  a  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  that  them- 
selves ? — A.  I  do,  if  they  want  to ;  yes.  I  go  further ;  I  say  if  they  want  to  do  it  they 
can  do  it,  and  if  thev  do  not  want  to  do  it  either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  any  other  tribunal  would  have  trouble  in  attempting  it.  They  would  have 
all  sorts  of  obstacles.  The  record  books  wou  Id  be  in  the  press,  and  a  thousand  excuses 
would  be  given.  Now,  if  the  roads  want  to  do  it — and  I  think  they  ought  to  do  it  in 
protection  to  the  honest  shipper — ^they  can  do  it,  and  they  are  doin<^  it  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  North  and  East  than  we  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  legislation  to  suggest  along  that  line  to 
prohibit  that? — ^A.  To  prohibit  underbilling? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  the  present  legislation  is  adequate,  but  it  seems  hard  to  con- 
vict; at  least  convictions  are  very  few.  The  penalty  is  all  right  now  for  nndor- 
billing.  Maybe  it  is  too  heavy,  and  if  made  lighter  there  would  be  more  convictions. 
There  ou^ht  not  to  be  any  imprisonment.  I  think  the  fine  is  enough.  There  is  a 
fine  and  imprisonment  now.  I  think  the  imprisonment  feature  ought  to  be  repealed. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  railroad  agent  or  a  shipper  up  to  the  scratch  of  testifying 
against  the  other  fellow  when  the  penalty  is  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  than  it  would 
be  if  the  penalty  were  a  thousand  dollars  or  five  hundred  dollars  fine.  I  think  the 
Imprisonment  feature  might  be  profitably  omitted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  fine  would  be  sufficient  to  prohibit? — A.  I  think  it  would  in  a 
great  many  cases. 
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Q.  Wonld  yoa  make  that  tine  camulativef — A.  I  would  if  it  oonld  be  shown  that 
it  was  deliberate.  I  would  not  stop  at  one  prosecution.  If  a  fellow  had  been  under- 
billing  vinegar  every  day,  from  one  to  five  dollars  a  day,  he  ought  to  pay  more  than 
the  fellow  who  did  it  only  once.  The  presumption  would  be  that  he  did  it  delib> 
erately,  and  he  ought  to  be  ma<le  to  pay  for  his  wrongdoing.  But  apart  from  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  law  provides  adequate  penalties,  or  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  enforce  a  law  in  that  respect,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  carriers,  regard- 
less of  expense,  to  see  that  this  thiuR  is  stopped,  if  only  to  protect  the  shipper  who 
does  not  resort  to  it.  It  is  one  of  tne  greatest  abuses  to-day  in  the  whole  traffic 
field,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  not  the  companies  who  own  their  own  cars  using  them 
for  discriminating  purposes  also? — A.  Shippers  who  use  their  own  cars? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  You  refer  to  the  mileage  question,  nowf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  has  been  done.  You  mean  that  private  companies  carry  their  own 
goods  in  their  own  cars  and  receive  a  greater  mileage  than  allowed  others? 

Q.  Yes;  lower  rates.— A.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  It  is  done,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
allowing  them  a  greater  rate  per  mile  for  wheelage  than  is  paid  others,  and  which  is 
usually  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  mile  per  car.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  they 
paid  1  cent,  and  often  more,  per  mile  to  tne  owner  of  that  oar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  regard  the  giving  of  commodity  rates  as  a  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  roads  in  favor  oi  shippers? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Are  commodity  rates  a  favor  to  the  road  or  a  favor  to  the  shipper? — A.  If  a 
commodity  rate  is  made  by  a  carrier  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  advantage  to  both. 
It  enables  the  shipper  to  move  his  business  and  enables  the  carrier  to  obtain  new 
traffic  at  a  profitable  rate. 

Q.  What  is  your  policy  in  respect  to  giving  commodity  rates  instead  of  putting  it 
into  classes? — A.  Well,  in  most  cases  the  commodity  rate  governs  only  where  the 
business  is  to  move.  If  you  reduce  the  classification  you  reduce  it  all  over  the  terri- 
tory. Now,  I  gave  an  illustration  of  that  few  moments  ago.  There  is  a  man  at 
Atlanta  manufacturing  these  cheap  overalls  a..  I  shirtings.  Re  wants  to  ship  to  St. 
Louis.  I  told  him  it  was  useless  to  ask  the  classification  committee  to  reduce  the 
classification  on  those  things  to  fifth  class;  that  he  did  not  need  it;  that  he  did  not 
want  to  have  them  reduced  unnecessarily.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  trouble  ship- 
ping to  Birmingham?  He  said:  ''No,  sir;  no  trouble  in  shipping  to  Birmingham  or 
to  Chattanooga.'  The  only  trouble  is  to  get  out  to  St.  Louis  and  the  other  territory 
and  up  there  where  I  come  in  competition  with  Baltimore.''  I  went  on  to  tell  him  how 
to  get  it  to  the  attention  of  the  traffic  association  and  then  wrote  him  a  letter  confirm- 
ing that.  Now,  if  it  were  a  question  between  that  man's  not  doing  business  at  St. 
Louis  and  our  reducing  our  rates  all  over  the  Southern  territory  on  overalls  and 
shirts,  we  would  be  obliged  to  say :  "  You  can  not  do  that  business ;  it  will  cost  us 
too  much  to  enable  you  to  do  that  business." 

Q.  Why  should  you  take  care  of  his  business  in  St.  Louis? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  right  for  the  roads  to  help  him  to  go  to  St. 
Louis,  because  the  roads  are  in  business  and  he  is  in  business,  and  they  help  each 
other  and  it  becomes  a  partnership.  I  have  got  a  pair  of  overalls  here  that  I  have 
to  land  in  St.  Louis  at  a  certain  price,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  will  put  my  price 
down  and  you  must  put  your  rate  down.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  fair,  sensible  busi- 
ness proposition. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  take  up  overalls,  how  many  other  articles  will  you  take  up  and 
make  commodity  rates  on? — A.  The  rate-making  people  are  taking  up  and  extend- 
ing the  rates  all  the  time. 

Q.  So  your  policy  of  classes  will  amount  to  a  very  little  If  you  go  on? — A.  It 
amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Through  commodity  rates  you  can  encourage  the  road  there  to  give  commodity 
rates  when  they  can  not  take  regular  class  rates?— A.  It  does  not  encourage  the 
roads  to  give  commodity  rates.    I  do  not  know  that  I  clearly  understand  you. 

Here  is  an  article  that  is  first  class  in  the  classification.  If  it  were  reduced  to 
fifth  class  that  would  reduce  it  all  over  the  South  on  every  line,  reeardless  of  dis- 
tance, regardless  of  origin  or  destination.  I  say  to  a  manufacturer  that  it  is  useless 
to  ask  the  classification  committee  to  do  it,  but  that  there  is  no  reason,  it  seems  to 
me,  why  he  ought  not  to  have  a  rate  to  St.  Louis  which  will  correspond  to  the  rate 
that  his  competitors  have,  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  that  he  must  go  to  the 
traffic  associations,  and  I  tell  him  how  to  go  about  it.  Now,  I  can  not  see  uiat  that 
was  not  a  perfectly  sensible  proposition  from  both  sides. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  pet  patron,  and  all  the  rest  had  to  take  the  classifica- 
tion you  gave  them? — A.  Not  at  all;  no  pet.  It  was  no  more  than  I  would  do  for 
any  other  manufacturer. 

Q.  Why,  the  railroad  immediately  interfered  there  in  the  Baltimore  trade? — A. 
Yes.  The  Baltimore  fellow  did  not  like  it,  and  the  lino  running  from  Baltimoie  to 
St.  Louis  probably  did  not  like  it. 
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Q.  No  other  manufactaring  mau  in  Atlanta  there  got  the  advantage  this  man  did 
to  get  the  goods  oat  to  market  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Commodity  rate f — ^A.  Yes.  We  do  it  for  the  famitare  people,  bag  manufac- 
turers, paper-box  makers.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Sontbem  roads  to  do  that,  and,  I 
may  state,  the  policy  of  the  Western  roads  and  the  Northern  roads.  When  they 
reach  oat  beyond  their  own  territory  to  compete  with  other  shipping  points  they 
put  down  the  rates  or  make  commodity  rates. 

Q.  It  has  beentheseneraipolicy  of  the  Sonthern  roads  to  give  commodity  rates  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that.  What  I  wonld  say  is  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Sonthern  roads  to  make  commodity  rates  for  Southern  manufacturers,  to  enable 
them  to  reach  out  for  trade,  but  not  to  reduce  the  classification  of  freight  within  the 
territory,  because  it  is  unnecessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Do  I  understand  that  by  the  reduction  of  commodity  rates  all 
persons  ^et  that  same  rate,  but  that  the  reduction  of  the  commodity  is  made  by  each 
railroad  independently  f — A.  No;  the  commodity  rate  shows  exactly  between  what 
points  it  governs.    That  is  what  we  mean  by  a  commodity  rate. 

Q.  In  other  words,  all  manufacturers  of  that  commodity  in  Atlanta  get  the  same 
advantange  in  reaching  St.  Louis f — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Without  discrimination  f — ^A.  And,  farther  than  that,  if  there  were  similar 
manufacturers  of  the  same  goods  in  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Macon,  or  Augusta, 
or  any  other  point  down  there,  we  wonld  give  them  a  corresponding  reduction. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Is  not  that  a  discrimination  f — A.  That  is  a  discrimination 
in  their  favor,  but  not  an  unjust  discrimination.  I  claim  that  is  a  sensible  business- 
like discrimination,  and  that  is  just  how  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  built 
ap.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pnrpose  was  directly  to  give  that  man  an 
advantage  over  somebody  else  in  his  neighborhood  or  in  his  territory,  I  can  not  see 
anything  wrong  about  that.  That  has  made  our  Southern  iron  business.  We  make 
lower  rates  northbound  on  pig  iron  than  on  manufactured  iron  articles  coming  into 
that  territory. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  tbe  reason  you  raised  the  iron  and  steel  tariff  there  was 
because  the  railroads,  in  their  eqnlpment  and  otherwise,  had  to  use  iron  and  steel, 
and  a  higher  price  made  a  higher  ratef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  measure  of  recoupment  hold  on  the  roads  f — A,  It  is  in  effect 
yet. 

Q.  Nowf — ^A.  Yes.  And  that  brings  up  another  feature  of  that  iron  matter.  The 
Old  Dominion  Works  at  Richmond  had  some  correspondence  with  me  about  that  iron 
and  steel  list,  and  I  told  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  president,  I  think,  or  wrote  him,  that  it 
might  be  that  a  little  later  on  we  would  have  to  revise  that  list  again.  Things 
might  settle  down;  we  might  have  to  put  the  ratings  back,  but  we  did  not  think  tne 
time  had  oome  yet.  We  can  not  tell  what  the  conditions  may  be  a  year  from  now. 
We  may  have  the  ratings  on  iron  12  months  hence  lower  than  when  we  started. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  these  commodity  rates  mostly  remunerative  to  the 
roads  f — ^A.  They  are  believed  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  general  freight  agent 
or  any  traffic  manager  has  ever  yet  made  a  rate  lower  than  he  believed  it  would  cost 
him  to  haul  the  business. 

Q.  That  being  the  case  could  not  the  roads  afford  to  reduce  all  their  rates  to  sub- 
stantiaUy  the  basis  of  the  commodity  rates  f — A.  Not  at  all.  I  have  just  said  on  this 
question  of  overalls  that  we  would  tell  the  manufacturer  in  Atlanta  that  if  it  were  a 
question  between  our  having  to  reduce  the  whole  classification  all  over  this  territory 
to  the  fifth-class  basis,  and  saying  to  him  that  he  should  not  ship  to  St.  Louis,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  say  to  him  that  he  should  not  ship  to  St.  Louis.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  answers  that  question.  We  can  not  afford  to  reduce  it  all  down  to  the 
commodity  rate  basis,  but  we  can  afford  to  haul  it  at  a  much  lower  rate  to  St.  Louis 
than  we  are  hauling  it  for,  and  still  make  some  profit  on  it,  if  it  enables  the  manufac- 
terer  to  do  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  precisely  like  a  man's  stock  of  goods. 
He  will  sell  some  of  it  at  5  per  cent  profit,  and  some  at  10,  and  on  some  he  is  obliged 
tomake40or  50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  That  is  honest. — A.  That  is  the  whole  traffic  question  right 
there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  had  only  commodity  rates  then,  you  would  hardly  be 
able  to  do  business? — A.  If  we  reduced  all  the  rates  down  to  the  lowest  rate  basis, 
commodity  rate  basis,  we  would  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Q.  Then  the  commodity  rates  are  remunerative  only  as  an  exception  to  the  rulef^- 
A.  They  are  remunerative  as  additional  business — for  increased  traffic. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  other  shipment  contracts  with  any  steamship  companies  f — 
A.  You  mean  for  the  Southern  railways. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  have  their  traffic  arrangements  for  dividing  the  rates  on  per- 
entages.    Yon  mean  coastwise  steamship  companies? 

Q.  No. — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  of  any  contracts  with  transoceanic  lines.  There 
may  be;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fauquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  great  Southern  mannfactnrers  and 
prodacers  of  iron  and  steel  and  coal  there  got  their  start  from  discriminating  rates, 
commodity  rates  f — A.  Thev  got  their  start  from  our  joining  with  them  in  meeting 
the  competition  outside  of  their  territory,  but  we  did  not  reduce  the  rates  corre- 
spondingly on  all  the  iron  products  coming  into  the  territory.  To  illustrate:  The 
Peninsular  Stove  Works  at  Detroit  wants  a  lot  of  pig  iron,  and  they  say  they  are 
going  to  get  it  where  it  suits  them  best.  The  furnaces  of  Birmingham  have  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  M&honing  Valley  furnaces  and  the  Pennsylvania  furnaces, 
and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  that  the  Southern  roads  make  them  a  rate  as  low 
as  $1.50  a  ton  from  Birmingham  to  the  Ohio  River,  but  not  less  than  what  it  ooets, 
them  to  handle  it.  They  still  think  they  made  a  little  profit.  The  pig  iron  is  made 
up  into  stoves  and  shipped  back  to  Anniston  or  Birmingham.  If  it  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  hauling  all  iron  in  that  territory  on  the  pig-iron  basis,  or  telling  the  pig-iron 
furnaces  to  close  up,  they  would  have  to  say,  ''Gentlemen,  yon  will  have  to  shut 
down  your  furnaces.  We  are  not  going  with  our  eyes  wide  open  into  bankruptcy, 
and  that  is  what  this  would  mean.''  There  is  one  feature  in  this  whole  thing  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  always  ought  to  keep  before  us.  The  making  of  a  competitive  freight 
rate,  mind  I  say  competitive,  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  price 
of  the  tiling  uiishipped.  Yon  meet  competition  if  you  have  to,  and  the  maker  and 
the  carrier  join  in  a  partnership,  and  both  are  helped,  and  nobody  is  hurt,  except 
the  man  who  would  have  done  business  from  some  other  point  of  shipment,  possibly. 
The  shipper  is  not  hurt,  the  carrier  is  not  hurt,  the  user  or  consumer  is  not  hurt,  and 
that  is  the  plan  on  which  the  internal  commerce  of  this  country  has  been  developed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  commodity  rates  in  recent  years? — A.  They  are  on  the  increase. 
Your  mean  in  our  territory? 

Q.  In  your  territory. — A.  They  are  on  the  increase. 

Q.  Quite  rapidly  f— A.  They  are  increasing  right  along,  and  usually  the  increase 
is  on  some  new  article  of  manufacture.  There  is  a  concern  in  Atlanta  just  starting  in 
the  manufacture  of  rugs.  How  in  the  world  they  do  it,  I  don't  know.  They  bring 
the  wool  from  Philadelphia,  and  make  it  into  rugs,  and  then  thev  ship  them  out  West. 
The  secretary  of  that  concern  talked  with  me,  and  he  probably  has  asked  for  a  line  of 
commodity  rates  on  his  products  from  Atlanta,  not  to  points  right  around  there,  but 
to  points  out  West  where  he  was  reaching  out  into  that  territory. 

Q.  You  spoke  sometime  ago  of  the  rates  upon  pig  iron  as  compared  with  manu- 
factured products.  Do  I  un<lerHtand  you  to  say  at  the  present  time  that  the  rate  on 
pig  is  lower  than  the  manufactured  iron  f — A.  What  I  meant  was  this :  That  we  make 
lower  rates  on  pig  iron,  and  for  that  matter,  on  other  products  of  iron  from  all  points 
in  the  South  to  points  outside  of  that  territory  than  we  do  on  all  iron  products 
coming  into  the  territory.  For  the  cu8t-iron  pipe  people  at  Bessemer  and  Anniston, 
we  make  rates  on  their  pipe  out  to  Ohio  and  all  that  Western  country,  and  East,  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  pig  iron. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdy.)  You  can  not  make  it  lower  outside  of  your  classification 
boundaries  can  you? — A.  As  far  as  we  reach.  We  make  them  through  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  to  the  Ohio  Kiver  when  going  to  the  Western  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  However,  there  have  been  times  when  the  rates  on  pig  iron 
was  higher  than  the  rate  on  manufactured  iron? — A.  Yes;  that  was  true  once,  and 
it  came  about  in  this  way.  There  was  a  time  some  years  ago  when  they  made  the 
cast-iron  pipe  rates  from  the  Birmingham  district  to  the  Ohio  River  the  same  per 
100  pounds  as  pig  iron.  You  see  that  made  it  read  less  per  ton  because  cast-iron 
pipe  is  2,000  pounds  and  pig  is  2,268  pounds  per  ton. 

Q.  Right  there,  in  that  same  connection,  is  it  not  true  at  the  present  time  that  the 
rates  on  cotton  manufacturer  are  lower  than  the  rates  on  raw  cotton  ? — A.  Yes :  in  some 
cases  they  are.  They  are  higher  and  lower.  The  rates  are  not  made  with  relation  to 
each  other,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cotton  rates  from  the  South  are  in  some  cases 
higher  than  the  i/.tes  on  the  factory  products.  As  I  say,  they  are  not  made  with 
relation  to  each  other;  they  are  made  on  a  different  basis. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  to  introduce  an  element  of  injustice  between  Northern  and 
Southern  mills  if  the  Northern  mills  have  to  pay  more  on  their  raw  material  than 
yon  charge  on  their  manufactured  product? — A.  Oh,  in  a  general  way,  yes.  I  would 
say  that  the  raw  material  ought  not  to  be  higher  if  it  would  cut  any  figure.  I  do 
not  believe  it  cuts  much  Hgure,  and,  in  a  general  wav,  I  would  say  that  the  rate  on 
raw  cotton  ought  not  to  be  higher  than  on  the  same  tning  when  its  value  is  increased 
by  the  application  of  skill,  or  by  manufacture. 

Q.  Now,  is  tli<Te  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  railroad  business  itself  which  would 
tend  to  leiid  the  carriers  to  bring  into  line  the  raw  product  and  the  manufactured 
])roduct  for  the  protection  of  the  New  Kngland  competitor? — A.  If  it  had  amounted 
to  anything,  it  would  have  come  up  before  this.  Now.  the  New  England  manufac- 
turers have  not  raiucd  the  point,  au<I  if  the}  did  raise  it  and  ur^e  it,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  would  reduce  cotton  ratoH  or  put  up  the  other  thing;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  affected  the  business  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not  know  that  there  la 
any  necessity  to  reduce  those  cotton  rat<>s. 
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Q.  I  found  quite  a  little  complaint  at  Richmond  of  the  difficulty  introduced  into 
business  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  their  products  coming  in  from  the  West  to  be 
shipped  into  the  Carolina  territory  came  into  Richmond  on  the  official  and  then 
went  south  on  the  Southern ,  whereas  the  Western  manufacturer  who  ships  directly 
into  the  South  ships  on  the  Southern  classification  all  the  way  f — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  obyiating  that  difficulty  by  the  extension  of  the 
uniform  classifloation,  or  anything  of  that  Kind? — A.  Well,  it  does  not  grow  out  of 
that  trouble.  The  complaint  would  exist  even  if  there  were  only  one  classification. 
It  comes  about  in  this  way :  The  rates  from  the  West  to  Richmond,  proper,  are  sub- 
ject to  tiie  official  classification— that  is,  the  rates  to  Richmond  on  goods  stopping 
there.  The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  to  Baltimore.  But  on  through  business 
going  into  the  Carolinas,  not  Atlanta,  not  Charleston,  not  Savannah,  but  into  the 
Carolinas  and  a  few  points  in  Georgia  through  Richmond,  they  have  what  they  call 

Sroportional  rates  to  Richmond,  subject  to  the  southern  classification.  It  has  been 
one  since  1886.  That  is  what  the  Richmond  people  complain  of.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  so  much  of  a  classification  c^uestion  as  it  is  a  rate  question.  If  there  were 
only  one  classifioation,  we  might  still  make  a  lower  proportional  rate  to  Richmond 
on  business  going  beyond  than  when  it  stops  there.  Take  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati 
to  Richmond  is  62  cents,  but  the  proportional  rate  on  business  going  to  the  Carolinas 
is  only  32  cents.    The  classification  does  hot  have  much  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  A  very  important  question  before  this  commission  is  that  of  uniform  classifi- 
cation, prescribed  or  not  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommissioUi  but  in  an^  case 
a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  country ;  and  a  large  contingent  of  shippers 
in  the  South  complain  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  difficulty  in  computing  or 
verifying  their  rates,  through  the  existence  of  these  difierent  plans  of  classification. 
In  your  judgment  is  it  possible  or  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  bring  these  several 
classifications  together,  or  to  prescribe  a  single  one  for  the  whole  country  f — ^A.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  a  proposed  uniform  classification  to  govern  all  over 
the  country.  In  my  judgment  that  thing  is  not  impossible,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
impracticable,  and  I  believe  that  if  they  had  it  they  would  find  that  it  did  not  cure 
all  their  ills,  that  its  value  had  been  overestimated.  I  have  stated  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  impracticable.  I  will  explain  that.  Ignoring  all  questions  of  excep- 
tion sheets,  just  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  only  three  general  classifications  m 
the  country  now  without  any  exceptions  to  each.  Suppose  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  of  a  general  committee,  or  of  this  com- 
missioUi  or  any  other  body  to  unify  those  three  classifications,  and  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  violently  disturb  existing  rates.  Now 
then  we  would  go  about  it  something  like  this.  We  would  take  the  official  classifi- 
cation and  the  Western  classification  and  the  Southern  classification,  and  we  would 
go  through  them  item  by  item.  Wo  would  strike  an  article  that  was  first  in  one 
and  second  in  the  other  and  third  in  the  other.  To  bring  it  down  still  finer  and 
better,  perhaps,  take  cotton-factory  products.  They  are  first  in  the  Western  terri- 
tory, they  are' third  ii}  official  territory,  and  they  are  to-day  fifth  in  the  Southern 
territory.  Now,  how  would  we  reconcile  that?  Bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  want 
to  violently  disturb  existing  rates,  which  are  believed  to  be  about  right.  Well,  the 
official  man  would  say,  I  do  not  want  to  put  that  up  to  first-class,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  reduce  it  to  fifth.  Now,  Mr.  Western,  you  must  meet  us  halfway,  and 
Mr.  Southern  you  must  meet  us  half  way.  We  must  strike  a  compromise  some- 
where, and,  if  we  do,  we  will  have  a  complaint  from  everybody  where  we  advance 
rates,  and  we  will  reduce  unnecessarily  in  some  other  cases,  or  else  we  must  start  a 
separate  class.  Well,  call  that  class  19,  if  you  please,  or  class  36.  When  we  got 
through,  there  would  be  probably  80  or  90  or  100  classes.  Now,  nobody  wants  to 
see  anything  of  that  kind.  Nobody  wants  any  100  class  classification.  Tnat  is  why 
I  say  I  believe  it  would  be  impracticable.  Fundamentally,  and  more  important 
still,  I  think  is  this:  That  the  country  is  so  vast  and  conditions  are  necessarily  so 
unlike.  Conditions  are  not  the  same  in  Maine  as  in  California  or  Florida.  As 
an  illustration  of  that:  Sometime  ago  we  established  a  rating  on  treecovers.  A 
man  in  Florida  has  a  patent  there  for  what  he  calls  a  tree  cover.  It  is  made 
of  canvas,  and  there  is  a  framework  that  folds  up  and  is  put  in  a  package.  It 
is  made  to  protect  the  orange  trees  in  case  a  sudden  frost  is  threatened.  Now 
they  have  not  anything  like  that  in  Indiana;  they  have  not  anything  like  that  in 
official  classification  territory;  and  we  made  a  much  lower  rating,  I  am  satisfied,  on 
that  than  if  it  were  to  govern  all  over  the  United  States,  because  we  wanted  to  pro- 
tect the  oranges  so  we  could  get  the  haul  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  there  is  one  statement  you  made  in  regard  to  the 
difference  of  classifications  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  on  cotton. — A. 
Cotton-factory  products? 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  would  there  be  a  reason  why  it  should  be  class  No.  1  and  a  much 
higher  rate  in  the  West  than  it  is  in  the  Soutn  and  East? — A.  There  is  an  excellent 
reason. 
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Q.  And  is  there  mnch  difference  on  other  things  in  the  other  classifications  in 
these  different  districts? — ^A.  The  rates  may  be  hij^her  or  lower  in  one  section  than 
ill  another,  but  here  is  a  case  where  the  classification  also  differs. 

Q.  Well,  the  class  No.  1  in  the  West  would  be  mnch  higher  than  No.  4  would  he 
in  your  section^  would  it  nptf — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  higher  there.  Their  first-class 
rates  for  like  distances  are  higher  than  our  fourth-class  rates,  I  think ;  but  even  if 
they  were  not  higher,  there  would  still  remain  the  difference  in  the  classification, 
whatever  the  sciue  of  rates  might  be  in  the  different  sections.  We  are  supposing 
that  we  want  to  try  and  harmonize  these  classifications.  Now,  the  only  way  we 
could  do  that  would  be  to  start  a  new  class  for  ootton-fiEMstory  products.  I  do  not 
see  any  other  way  in  the  world  to  do  it. 

Q.  But  if  there  were  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  hauling,  then  you  could  make  a 
lower  classification,  couldn't  vouf — ^A.  Oh,  we*would  not  stop  at  the  cost.  We 
would  have  to  consider  all  the  circumstances.  Now,  ^nswenng  the  chairman's 
question  as  to  why  cotton-factory  products  ought  to  be  first  in  one  section  and  third 
in  another  and  fif&  in  another.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Western  territory,  but  I 
can  understand  that  out  there  it  is  purely  a  consuming  territory.  They  are  simplv 
dry  goods  to  them.  There  is  no  question  of  encouraging  the  development  or  growth 
of  cotton  mills.  It  is  a  simple  dry  goods  proposition  out  there,  and  they  have  got 
it  first  class.  The  official  territory  where  they  are  third  class  is  both  a  producing 
and  a  consuming  territory,  and  the  third  class,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a  compromise 
in  1887  when  they  first  made  and  adopted  the  official  classification:  a  compromise  on 
all  the  rates  they  had  in  force.  I  have  no  doubt  that  about  188y  the  New  England 
mills  had  very  low  commodity  rates  to  the  West.  It  was  probably  50  cents  to  Chi- 
cago, and  the  third-class  rate  from  New  England  to  Chicago  to-day  is  50  oente. 
I  have  explained  as  to  our  territory  that  we  started  out  with  sixth  class,  which  is 
the  lowest  merchandise  class.  That  was  done  to  put  these  Southern  mills  on  their 
feet.  We  afterwards  put  it  up  to  fifth.  To-dav  we  have  commodity  rates  to  the 
West,  in  competition  with  the  New  England  mills,  which  are  lower  than  fifth  class 
and  actually  even  lower  than  sixth.  We  have  tried  to  fit  the  tariffs  and  classifi- 
cations  to  the  conditions,  and  that  is  what  the  other  fellows  have  done,  I  am 
satisfied,  in  the  North  ana  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  What  will  thev  do  when  there  comes  a  community  of 
interest  in  all  these  railroads? — A.  I  think  it  will  gradually  level  itself  up  when 
the  conditions  get  alike  as  to  density  of  traffic  and  when  each  territory  is  a  pro- 
ducing as  well  as  a  consuming  territory.  It  will  gradually  level  itself  up,  and  I 
think  that  finally,  though  it  may  be  some  time  hence,  the  rates  will  be  as  low  in  one 
section  as  in  anotner.  There  is  not  any  inherent  reason  why  a  road  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  earning  so  mnch  per  mile  per  annum,  should  not  have  about  the  same  rates  as 
a  road  in  any  other  State  where  the  population  and  business  are  about  of  eq^ual  den- 
sity, which  earns  about  the  same  revenue  per  mile  per  annum.  There  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  the  rates  in  Florida  should  be  higher  or  lower  than  in  Califomia  or 
Maine.    It  is  a  question  of  commercial  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  uniform  classification  all  over 
the  United  States  f^— A.  It  is  possible,  but  you  would  have  so  many  classes  that  it 
would  be  an  impracticable  thine.  It  can  be  done,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  it 
might  take  200  classes — I  don't  Know ;  but  if  you  were  going  to  put  everything  in  the 
same  class  in  all  of  the  three  classifications,  and  at  the  same  time  not  violently  dis- 
turb the  present  rates,  it  could  be  done  only  by  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of 
classes. 

Q.  If  it  could  be  done,  would  it  simplify  rates  ^oin^  from  one  territory  to  another  f— 
A.  It  would  where  the  rates  are  made  on  combinations,  as  we  call  them.  A  combi- 
nation rate  means  a  through  rates^  made  by  adding  two  rates;  and  where  you  cross 
these  boundaries,  like  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  River,  von  have  to  make 
a  combination  rate.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  more  easily  done  if  the  same  classifi- 
cation governed  up  to  the  boundary  and  beyond.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  trans- 
boundary  business  is  made  on  through  rates  subject  to  classification  for  example; 
and  from  Pittsburg  and  all  territory  east  of  there  through  rates  to  our  section  are 
governed  bv  the  Southern  classification.  You  go  to  Buffalo  or  Boston  and  ask  for 
the  rate  to  Atlanta  and  they  will  show  you  a  tariff  with  a  through  rate  ffovemed  by 
the  Southern  classification.  That  is  done  for  convenience,  and  done  i^so  to  keep 
the  interior  in  line  with  the  port. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  speak  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Southern  situation  as  far  as  the  long  and  snort  haul  is  concerned,  the  existence  of 
water  competition,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  roads  experience  in  making  rates 
under  those  circumstanoes.-<— A.  The  principal  difference  between  the  rate  system  in 
the  South  and  in  the  other  two  general  sections  of  the  country  is  that  we  have  lower 
rates  to  what  we  call  basing  and  competitive  points  than  we  have  to  the  small  local 
stations.  Those  competitive  points  started  out  with  water  points  like  Nashville,  Pen- 
sacola,  Selma,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans.  They  begin  there. 
When  the  first  roads  were  built  they  had  to  meet  those  rates.  If  they  did  not  exactly 
meet  those  rates  they  partially  did  so  andhad  to  tit  their  tariffs  to  the  conditions  as  they 
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found  them.  Later  on,  as  new  roads  were  bnilt,  a  new  kind  of  competition  sprang 
up ;  that  is,  the  competition  between  rail  carriers.  Here  is  Atlanta,  a  point  of  con- 
sumption ;  here  is  Baltimore.  There  is  a  system  of  rail  carriers  from  Kichmond  to 
Atlanta,  say,  and  another  set  of  carriers  from  the  West  to  Atlanta.  There  was  com- 
petition between  carriers  and  between  markets  that  got  the  rates  down  to  these 
large  all -rail  points,  where  there  is  no  water  at  all,  and  those  points  have  grown  in 
number,  but  not  greatly  so,  from  the  constructitm  of  new  roads.  Now,  in  the  South, 
we  have  not  believed  that  we  ou^ht  to  be  called  upon  to  put  down  rates  to  every 
intermediate  point,  where  competition  does  not  exist,  because  we  do  meet  the  com- 
petition at  one  of  these  competitive  points.  That  is  our  position  on  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause.  The  only  difference  in  conditions  as  between  Georgia  and  Ohio 
is  that  in  Ohio  they  had  about  reached  a  flat  fourth-section  basis  before  the  law  was 
ever  passed.  I  remember  asking  Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton road,  just  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  or  about  that  time,  how  he  made  grain 
rates  from  points  along  his  line  to  the  East  before  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  went 
into  force.  He  said,  ''Well,  of  course,  at  Cincinnati  we  had  our  rate  fixed  at  87  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  rate.  Then  we  would  go  out  and  make  the  first  group  of  sta- 
tions about  1  cent  higher  than  Cincinnati.  We  found  that  that  was  about  as  high 
as  we  could  get,  because  at  the  next  group  we  would  strike  nearly  always  East  and 
West  lines,  and  if  we  made  it  more  than  a  cent  higher  from  a  given  point,  why  then 
we  would  find  it  going  some  other  way."  When  he  got  through,  I  said,  "  Then  your 
rates  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  before  f  **  And  he  said. ' 'J ust  about.''  I  said, 
''You  get  just  about  the  same  proportion  out  of  them  f ''  Ana  he  said,  "Just  about." 
I  had  previously  said  to  him,  "How  did  you  divide  your  rates  when  you  made  them 
just  1  cent  or  so  higher  than  the  common  point?"  He  said,  "  We  added  that  1  cent 
to  our  common-point  proportion.  After  tne  law  was  passed  thev  all  blocked  their 
roads  out  so  as  to  give  each  line  not  less  than  150  miles  in  tne  division  of  the 
rates."  So  I  said,  "  Your  rates  are  j  ust  about  the  same  as  they  were,  and  your  propor- 
tion is  just  about  the  same?"  And  he  said,  "Just  about."  That  country  up  there 
is  so  gridironed  with  roads  that  they  can  not  make  the  rates  as  we  do  in  the  South. 
The  conditions  are  different.  When  we  get  enough  roads  in  the  South  we  will  get 
to  make  our  rates  as  they  do  in  the  North ;  we  will  just  faU  into  it  naturally. 

Q.  Your  justification  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates  to  a  competitive  point  where 
there  is  either  water  competition  or  the  competition  of  several  roads  would  not  seem 
necessarily  to  apply  to  points  which  are  not  on  the  water  and  where  railroad  com- 

getition  is  not  so  extreme  t  I  refer  to  places  like  Albany  and  Americus,  Ga.,  and 
brdele.  Those  are  purely  arbitrary  basing  points,  are  they  not  f — A.  They  are  not ; 
no.  If  one  single  line  at  one  of  these  points  says  "  we  are  going  to  make  this  a  basing 
point  because  we  believe  it  to  our  interest,"  there  is  competition  and  the  others  must 
meet  it.  You  have  got  to  compete  not  only  with  sensible  tifaffic  ofiicials  on  the 
roads,  but  with  others  who  are  not  so  sensible  but  who  are  still  doing  what  they 
believe  for  the  best  interests  of  their  road.  Now,  competition  is  anything  that  com- 
pels a  carrier  to  reduce  a  rat-e. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  fair  and  just  that  the  action  of  one  road  which^  as  you  characterize 
it,  may  not  be  acting  in  the  wisest  way,  in  designating  a  certain  point  as  a  basing 
pointp  and  giving  it  lower  rates  than  the  surrounding  district,  should  be  followed  by 
the  other  roads,  and  that  thereby  that  particular  town  should  be  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  surrounding  country  f — A.  It  is  the  road  that  first  reduces  that 
does  it. 

Q.  And  it- compels  all  the  others  to  do  the  same  thing? — ^A.  They  must  meet  the 
rate  or  stay  out. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  conservative  roads  to 
object  to  the  designation  of  some  of  these  new  towns  as  basing  points  ? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly so.  I  do  not  say  that  every  basing  point  ought  to  have  been  made  so,  and  I  think 
some  of  them  ought  not.  I  think  Cordele  is  one  that  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
a  basing  point,  but  one  line  forced  it  and  thought  it  was  going  to  be  to  its  interest 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not,  in  admitting  the  system,  open  the  way  to  just  such  arbitrary  dis- 
criminations between  towns  as  you  have  described? — A.  Why,  yes;  we  make  it 
possible. 

Q.  And  does  it  not  sometimes  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive policy  of  the  roads  themselves? — A.  Why,  undoubtedly;  if  a  line  makes  an 
unnecessary  or  unwise  reduction,  it  operates  to  the  actual  loss  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive lines. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which,  either  by  legislation  or  by  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  roaas  of  the  South,  this  tendency  to  designate  a  number  of  towns 
arbitrarily  as  basing  points  may  be  stopped? — A.  It  will  not  be  stopped,  but  it  is 
going  on  very  slowly,  and  there  is  very  little  more  of  it  now  than  there  was  15  years 
ago.  There  has  been  no  tendency  to  rush  into  the  thing.  There  have  been  very  few 
points  added  to  those  low-rate  points. 
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Q.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  diBBatisfactioxi  in  parts  of  the  Soath,  in  certain  towna, 
becanse  competitive  towns  have  been  thus  designated  as  basing  points,  on  which 
the  rates  to  the  whole  surrounding  country  are  based  and  fixed,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  towns  thus  discriminated  against  that  they  should 
be  protected  in  some  way  by  the  interstate-commerce  act  or  by  some  other  agency, 
by  the  railroads  themselves,  perhaps. — A.  I  know  there  is  such  a  feeling.  I  have 
testified  in  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy,  or  have  you  any  to  propose? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  entitled  to  any  remedy.  It  is  due  to  competition  and  competitive  rates. 
If  you  reduce  all  the  points  around  there,  that  is  not  competition.  That  is  where  the 
iiVJustlce  may  come  in. 

Q.  Do  I  not  understand  that  there  are  basing  points  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tion— points  on  a  single  road  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  points.  We  speak 
of  basing  points  and  competitive  points  and  common  points  in  about  the  same  sense. 
I  referred  to  Atlanta,  Macon,  Albany,  Americus,  Selma,  Birmingham.  Birmingham 
has  no  water  competition,  but  the  rates  have  been  forced  down  there  below  the 
Atlanta  basis  from  the  West.  The^  are  always  lower  than  to  Atlanta  from  the  West. 
In  the  Social  Circle  case  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  Augusta  to  give 
Social  Circle  the  same  rates. 

Q.  You  say  that  Birmingham  has  lower  rates? — A.  From  the  West. 

Q.  Lower  from  the  West  than  Atlanta? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  have  the  same  rates  firom  the 
East? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  great  complaint  at  Atlanta  from  that  condition.  They  say  that  if 
Birmingham  has  the  same  rate  east  through  Atlanta  that  Atlanta  has  the  roads  in 
the  opposite  direction  ought  to  give  Atlanta  the  same  rate  that  Birmingham  has. — 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why? — A.  Yes.  From  the  East  those  points  have  been 
grouped.  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  have  always  been  in  that  group.  It  was  a 
compromise. 

Q.  Who  put  them  in  that  group? — ^A.  The  roads. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? — A.  Because  they  had  a  group  basis ;  that  is  all.  Now,  coming 
to  the  adjustment  from  the  West,  the  rates  were  about  the  same  to  Birmingham  as  to 
Atlanta.  But  when  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  road  was  built  from 
Memphis  to  Birmingham,  some  12  or  13  years  ago,  why,  the  map  was  changed.  That 
road  said:  "We  are  not  going  to  make  the  rates  from  Memphis  to  Birmingham,  our 
own  points,  any  higher  than  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga."  The^  finally  com- 
promised on  a  scale  of  figures.  They  made  them  themselves.  They  did  not  compro- 
mise with  other  carriers,  but  they  compromised  with  themselves  on  a  scale  of  figures 
beginning  with  75  cents  first-class.  Before  that  it  had  been  90  cents  first-class,  as  I 
remember.  They  made  it  75  cents  first  class,  and  those  are  the  rates  to-day.  I  waa 
with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  at  that  time,  and  we  endeavored  to*^liold  the 
rates  as  they  were  from  the  Ohio  River,  Louisville,  Cairo,  Evansville,  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  we  did  hold  them  for  a  while.  Finally  one  line  from  one  point  on  the  Ohio 
River  said :  "  We  will  not  stand  it  any  longer.  We  are  going  to  put  in  a  rate  of  4 
cents  above  Memphis."  This  is  the  established  differential  and  was  fixed  by  Judge 
Cooloy's  decision  in  1886.  And  they  made  a  79  cent  scale  from  Louisville,  Cairo,  and 
Evansville  to  Birmingham,  and  those  are  the  rates  today. 

If  Atlanta  is  entitled  to  lower  rates  from  the  East  than  govern  to  Birmingham  and 
other  points  west  of  Atlanta,  then  why  is  not  Athens,  Ga.,  entitled  to  lower  rates 
from- the  East  than  Atlanta,  because  Athens  is  east  of  Atlanta;  and  why,  in  turn, 
would  not  Elberton,  6a.,  be  entitled  to  lower  rates  from  the  East  than  Athens, 
because  Elberton  is  east  of  Athens?  Yet  Atlanta  and  Athens  and  Elberton  all  take 
the  same  rates  from  the  East.  It  is  simply  this :  That  each  shipper  is,  naturally  and 
properly,  looking  out  for  his  own  interests.  Now,  if  you  scale  the  rates  out  on  dis- 
tances, regardless  of  general  conditions,  commercial  and  otherwise,  which  govern  in 
fixing  freight  rates,  you  would  make  Anniston  lower  than  Birmingham  and  Birming- 
ham lower  than  Montgomery,  which  the  Atlanta  man  does  not  want.  We  simply 
stopped  at  Birmingham,  so  far  as  the  rates  from  the  West  were  concerned.  The 
situation  at  Birmingham  was  forced  upon  us,  as  already  explained.  We  did  not  go 
farther  than  tbat. 

Q.  Why  not  stop  at  Atlanta  and  force  it  on  some  other  town? — ^A.  There  was  no  line 
reachingAtlanta  which  sought  to  force  down  the  rates  to  Atlanta.  It  was  the  new 
line  at  Birmingham  which  forced  the  reductions  at  Birmingham.  That  line,  as 
already  stated,  was  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  road.  They  said, 
"We  do  not  see  how  we  can  undertake  to  maintain  higher  than  these  figures  from 
Memphis  to  Birmingham/' and  they  would  not  maintain  higher,  and  the  rates  have 
since  been  continued  on  that  basis.  I  have  told  other  people  just  what  I  now  tell 
the  commission,  and  have  insisted,  on  the  witness  stand  and  otherwise,  that  the  car- 
riers could  fairly  and  fully  defend  the  lower  rates  from  the  West  to  Birmingham 
than  to  Atlanta. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  Bolution  is  for  Atlanta  to  build  another  railroad? — ^A. 
Atlanta^B  rates  are  all  risht.  Atlanta  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  point  in  that 
country.  Atlanta  is  not  suffering  from  freight  rates,  and  she  would  not  solve  it, 
either,  by  building  another  railroad.  She  has  got  all  the  railroads  she  wants.  Bir- 
mingham did  not  build  that  road  from  Memphis,  and  Atlanta  is  not  going  to  build  a 
road  from  Memphis  or  from  the  Ohio  River  to  get  a  reduction  of  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Is  there  not,  however,  anew  road  beingprojected  to  Atlanta? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  problematical.  1  think  that  these  different  rates  that  have  been 
heated  and  forged  and  welded  and  pounded  and  hammered  into  their  present  shape 
are  about  as  near  right  as  practical  people  can  make  them. 

Q.  But  commercial  conditions  may  change? — A.  They  may  change  and  we  will  try 
to  meet  those  conditions.  It  is  our  business  to  watch  that  and  try  to  &:k  the  rates 
to  fit  the  conditions. 

Q.  Here  is  an  example  that  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  explain,  simply  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  system  in  the  South.  At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  is  about  175  miles 
above  Mobile,  the  rates  from  the  north  are  all  based  on  Mobile.  The  combination 
rate  to  Mobile,  plus  the  rate  from  Mobile  up  to  Montgomery,  is  less  than  the  direct 
rate  from  the  north.  To  illustrate  specifically,  a  merchant  in  Montgomery  told  me 
that  he  shipped  2  carloads  of  fruit  jars  from  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  to  Montgomery. 
Ho  shipped  them  to  Mobile  and  then  paid  the  local  rate  from  Mobile  back,  those 
fruit  jars  going  through  Montgomery  on  the  way  out.  By  having  them  hauled  350 
miles  farther  he  saved  $75  on  tho  two  carls.  Now,  that  is  the  situation  which  I  find 
prevails  in  all  lines  of  business. — A.  I  can  explain  that.  For  a  great  many  years 
past  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  said  that  it  would  make  the  rates  from  the 
western  country  to  Mobile  the  same  as  to  New  Orleans.  I  never  believed,  and  I  do 
not  believe  now,  that  it  was  justifiable  or  that  it  was  necessary,  but  that  was 
another  condition  aud  not  a  theory.  That  was  the  condition,  and  the  rates  from  the 
West  to  Mobile  to-day  are  the  same  as  to  New  Orleans ;  and  the  rates  to  New  Orleans, 
as  you  may  easily  understand,  are  very  low  as  against  direct  river  competition.  Now 
it  is  true  that  you  can  take  somc^  of  the  rates  to  Mobile,  made  in  that  way,  and  add 
the  rate  back  and  it  will  cut  the  direct  rate.  Yoa  may  naturally  ask  why  a  lot  of 
sensible  trafiSc  people  allow  that  thing  to  continue,  and  my  only  answer  is  that  they 
have  found  it  better  to  let  some  busiuess  go  that  way  than  to  reduce  the  Montgom- 
ery rate,  which  they  fear  would  carry  with  it  Columbia,  Enfala,  Atlanta,  Columbus, 
and  all  those  places.  Here  is  where  it  began.  Through  the  policy  of  one  road  reach- 
ing Mobile,  the  rates  to  tbat  point  were  forced  down  to  the  same  basis  and  held  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  rates  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  good  Lord  has  fixed  competi- 
tion for  US,  and  where  God's  highway  is.  Now,  that  is  healthy  competition.  It  may 
have  been  wrong;  1  think  it  was  wrong.  Colonel  Clarke,  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road,  knew  more  about  the  railroad  business  than  I  do,  and  I  am  sure  he  thought 
he  was  ri^ht.  But  through  that  policy  the  condition  is  forced  on  a  man  that  enables 
him  to  ship  down  to  Mobile  and  back  to  Montgomery  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  could 
have  shipped  directly  to  Montgomery  for. 

Q.  Why  shouldn't  they  haul  it  and  stop  it  and  claim  the  same  rate? — A.  Because 
they  used  to  do  that  and  they  found  that  gradually  the  agents  were  hunting  combi- 
nations. Now,  they  have  stopped  that,  and  they  sav  that  any  shipper  at  Mont- 
gomery has  a  perfect  right  to  ship  to  Mobile  and  reship;  but  if  he  does,  they  will 
not  give  him  a  bill  of  lading  to  Montgomery  at  lower  than  their  published  legal  rate 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  My  point  is  this:  Why  not  change  that  combination  to  charge  what  it  costs  to 
Mobile,  plus  the  rate  back,  but  not  go  through  the  farce  of  hauling  the  freight  down 
175  miles  and  hauling  it  back? — A.  It  might  come  down  another  way.  It  does 
not  necessarily  go  through  Montgomery,  but  it  is  given  to  Mobile,  and  it  is  taken  as 
a  Mobile  shipment,  and  the  Montgomery  man  must  have  his  arrangements  to  have  it 
reshipped. 

Q.  I  find  that  Atlanta  shippers,  for  instance,  claim  that  they  can  very  much  more 
cheaply  conduct  their  business  by  establishing  houses  or  agencies  at,  we  w^ill  say 
Mobile,  or  possibly  Charleston,  certainly  at  Savannah,  for  the  distribution  of  goods, 
while  the  center  of  their  business  is  at  Atlanta.  In  other  words,  iustead  of  bringing 
the  goods  into  Atlanta,  it  is  better  to  stop  them  at  Savannah  and  distribute  Uiem 
irom  that  point  on  account  of  the  high  rat«s  to  Atlanta.  In  fact  one  man,  an  impor- 
tant merchant  at  Atlanta,  made  the  statement  to  me  that  there  was  a  strong  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  all  the  jobbers  in  that  city,  by  reason  of  the  freight  rates  in 
forc^  thus  to  establish  branch  houses  at  Savannah  and  not  to  ship  their  goods  into 
Atlanta  at  all.  Is  not  that  likely  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  city  like 
Atlanta? — A.  I  had  not  heard  of  any  warehouses  at  Charleston  or  Mobile.  There 
are  four  or  ^ve  or  more  concerns  in  Atlanta,  with  their  headquarters  and  principal 
business  at  Atlanta,  which  have  located  warehouses  in  Savannah  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  rates  to  Savannah,  made  via  ocean  routes,  and  then  to  reship 
inland,  not  to  the  entire  inland  territory,  but  to  such  territory  as  they  can  reach  from 
Savannah,  at  a  better  total  combined  rate  than  the  rate  into  Atlanta,  plus  the  rate 
from  Atlanta.    Now,  as  to  how  much  of  that  is  being  done  or  how  mnch  will 
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finally  be  done,  I  do  not  know.  If  it  comes  to  pass  that  Atlttnta  commences  to  do 
all  its  business  at  Savannah,  it  will  be  np  to  the  roads  to  decide  what  they  will  do 
abont  it,  because  there  are  some  roads  that  haul  Atlanta  business  that  do  not  see 
any  Savannah  business.  They  are  all  looking  after  their  own  varioos  interests,  and 
they  are  watching  as  closely  as  they  know  now.  Now,  if  that  business  grows  to 
sufficient  volume,  it  may  force  a  reduction  to  Atlanta,  and  finally  it  may  force  a 
reduction  to  all  iuterior  points. 

Q.  I  know  that  one  Jobber  told  me  that  by  threatening  to  establish  a  branch  house 
at  Savannah  he  had  been  able  to  force  a  particular  road  to  grant  him  a  reduced  rate 
to  Atlanta. — A.  Maybe  he  was  mistaken  abont  that.  I  think  Mr.  Charles  Conklin, 
when  he  got  his  commodity  rate  on  tin  plate  east  and  west,  used  as  an  argument  that 
if  thev  did  not  give  it  to  him  he  would  move  his  works  to  Savannah  and  get  his  plate 
there  by  water.  Now,  whether  that  induced  them  to  do  it  or  not  I  do  not  know.  1  did 
not  think  they  ought  to  make  a  rate  as  they  did  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  think  so 
yet,  for  this  rea^ou,  that  the  rate  has  not  been  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  He 
ships  a  great  deal  besides  manufactures.  I  did  not  think  the  rate  ought  to  nave  been 
made;  but  if  it  had  not  been  made  and  that  gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  had  moved 
to  Savannah  and  established  his  manufactory  there,  and  that  sort  of  thing  should  go 
on  increasing  and  the  manufacturers  at  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  other  points 
should  find  after  a  time  that  they  could  not  do  business,  why,  it  might  come  to  the 
roads  to  say  that  they  would  put  the  rates  down  or  would  do  just  what  they  thought 
was  for  their  own  interest. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  thus  far  as  if  there  were  effective  competition  between  these 
several  roads.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  an  amalgama- 
tion of  these  roads  f  In  other  words,  is  not  the  Central  of  Georgia  controlled  by  the 
Southern  road,  and  are  not  a  number  of  other  roads,  such  as  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis,  controlled  or  owned  by  what  is  called  the  Southern  system  f  Is  there 
not  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  these  roads  to  go  into  common  hands,  so  that  the 
competition  that  was  effective  protection  to  the  public  has  ceased  f — A.  There  is  cur- 
rent history  enough  as  to  the  consolidation  that  is  going  on.  What  the  final  outcome 
will  be  I  do  not  pretend  even  to  surmise.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  tell  now. 
But  as  long  as  there  is  healthy  competition  between  two  or  three  or  more  roads  for 
any  particular  traffic  this  consolidation  is  not  going  to  hurt  anybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  miles  at  present  are  controlled  by  Mr.  Spencer's 
present  Southern  system? — ^A.  The  Southern  system  has  over  7,000  miles.  I  forget 
the  exact  mileage. 

Q.  How  many  miles  are  there  outside  of  that  system  controlled  by  individual  cor- 
porations f — A.  Well,  our  last  monthly  statement  showed  over  29,000  miles.  I  forget 
exactly.  They  have  over  7,000.  Our  committee  expenses  are  apportioned  on  mileage 
basis,  and  they  pay  a  little  over  20  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  Does  that  control  the  Central  of  Georgia? — A.  That  does 
not  include  the  Central.  That  is  managed  separately,  and  is  a  strong  competitor  of 
the  Southern,  and  each  line  is  working  as  nard  for  the  business  as  if  tney  were 
deadly  enemies.  Now,  how  much  harmony  of  policy  among  the  owners  there  may 
be,  I  have  no  idea  in  the  world ;  but  in  actual  aaily  practice  if  a  man  wants  to  ship 
from  Atlanta  to  New  York,  the  Central  man  does  not,  by  any  means,  get  out  of  the 
way  until  the  Southern  man  can  get  the  shipment.  The  management  is  charged  with 
the  making  of  rates,  the  solicitation  of  business,  and  there  is  the  same  general 
hustling  for  it  Just  as  though  there  were  an  absolutely  separate  and  distinct  organi- 
zation and  ownership,  as  well  as  management. 

Q.  Is  it  likely,  however,  that  they  can  continue  this  competition  with  the  South- 
ern?— A.  I  think  so,  until  they  are  actually  taken  in  under  one  management  and 
have  the  same  traffic  officials.  I  have  known  traffic  officials  on  different  divisions 
of  the  same  road  to  compete  with  each  other,  each  looking  out  for  the  interests  of 
his  division.  As  long  as  yon  do  not  have  them  under  one  management  you  will 
have  competition. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  however,  to  extend  the  single  man&^e- 
ment,  as  far  as  the  traffic  officials  are  concerned,  over  an  absorbed  road? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  very  simple.    It  is  done  by  a  circular. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Southern  System  controls  at  the  present  time  a  majority  of  the 
stock  ofthe  Central  of  Georgia'and  that  the  Central  of  Georgia  controls  in  turn  two 
or  three  other  smaller  roads.  It  would  require  merely  the  issue  of  a  oircnlar  to 
extend  the  traffic  management  of  the  Southern  over  the  entire  group,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Well,  they  would  have  to  take  it  into  ownership  first.  But  what  I  meant,  was 
that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  extending  jurisdiction  of  the  traffic  official 
over  a  new  road  any  more  than  over  a  branch  line  that  is  completed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  a  tendency  to  further  combine?— A.  I  think  there 
is;  I  think  they  will  divide  into  groups.  I  make  the  point  ri^ht  here  that  I,  as  a 
railroad  employee,  am  just  as  much  interested  in  that  proposition  as  an v  shipper. 
Whenever  tnere  ceases  to  be  competition  for  John  Doe's  ousmess,  there  will  cease  to 
be  competition  for  my  services.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  approaching  the 
time  wnen  there  will  be  6  or  6  separate  systems  in  the  South.    They  may  all  work  in 
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hftrmony  to  the  extent  that  the  separate  owners  of  the  separate  properties  may  agree 
among  themselves — and  it  will  cake  only  a  few  men  to  agree  to  it — ^that  in  a  general 
way  they  will  maintain  rates.  In  a  general  way  they  may  take  some  sort  of  ac- 
tion— some  concerted  action — with  respect  to  legislation  or  litigation,  or  what  not. 
As  long  as  there  is  active  competition  (and  there  will  be  active  competition  as  long 
as  the  roads  are  nnder  separate  managements)  between  2  or  3  of  these  roads  at  a  point, 
I  have  no  fear  for  the  fntnre.  I  believe  that  my  services  will  be  in  demand  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  that  there  will  be  the  same  kind  of  competition  for  the  mer- 
chants' and  the  manufacturers'  shipments,  too,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  alarmed  at 
this  consolidation.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper.  The  con- 
tinning  of  a  disjointed  lot  of  little  lines  under  separate  interests  or  managements 
has  nor  anything  to  recommend  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Did  not  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Southern  Sys- 
tem come  together  in  just  that  way  that  you  describe f— A.  They  compete  at  a  great 
many  points.  They  are  strong  competitors.  There  is  absolutely  no  merger  or  com- 
munity of  interest  about  their  management  that  I  can  see. 

Q.  The  absorption  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  by  the  Southern  System,  or  by 
a  system  like  the  Pennsvlvania,  which,  it  is  reported  in  the  South,  is  looking  at  the 

troblem  of  purchasing  both  the  Southern  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  would 
ring  all  interests  together,  would  it  notf — A.  Well,  if  they  could  be  consolidated, 
after  a  while  there  would  be  no  competition,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  come.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  roads,  as  well  as  for  everybody  else.  I  honestly 
beliere  that  final  consolidation  and  removal  of  all  competition  would  be  just  as  bad 
for  the  roads  as  anybody  else. 

*  Q.  What  would  be  the  evil  effect? — A.  Public  opinion.    That  is  something  that 
the  roads  can  not  afford  to  ignore. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN. )  Do  yon  think  that  after  that  consolidation  had  taken  place 
the  public  would  begin  to  ask  who  should*  run  the  combination? — A.  The  public 
would  find  some  way  of  giving  expression  to  its  dissatisfaction ;  and  no  one  of  us, 
railroads  or  anybody  else,  can  afford  to  ignore  that.  What  shape  it  would  take 
nobody  can  guess.  It  is  too  remote.  This  gigantic  combination  and  consolidation  is 
an  entirely  new  condition.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  like  it  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  What  the  fiual  outcome  will  be  would  be  guesswork,  and  what  the  people 
might  do  would  be  guesswork.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
all  the  railroads  of  the  Onited  States  to  be  under  one  management.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  roads  themselves,  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thmg  to  have  a  very  few 
great  systems  which  would  compete  with  each  other? — A.  I  think  probably  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public  and  for  the  roads  themselves. 
As  I  stated  before,  up  to  a  certain  point  consolidation  is  perfectly  natural  and 
proper.  Take  the  Southern  Railway,  for  example.  I  have  counted  over  50  original 
lines  in  that  system.  The  system,  as  it  is,  may  be  unwieldy  and  it  may  not;  I  do 
not  say ;  but  why  shonld  rates  have  to  be  made  over  three  or  four  roads  to  get  from 
Washington  to  Atlanta?  Isn't  it  better  for  there  to  be  one  system  from  Washington 
to  Atlanta?  I  do  not  see  that  the  public  need  fear  their  dividing  into  groups  until 
they  reach  a  point  where  there  ceases  to  be  groups  and  it  becomes  a  group.  They 
may  group  the  whole  system.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  a  good  thing.  Taking 
our  own  territory  down  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  shoula  have  5  or  6  systems 
in  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  there  would  be  plenty  of  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  discriminations  as  an  evil  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  rail- 
road?— A.  You  mean  nnjust  discriminations? 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  bad  discriminations. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  some  few  unfair  dis- 
criminations will  always  arise;  they  are  bound  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  multitude  of  the  transactions,  the  immensity  of  the  thing.  Why,  there  are 
bound  to  be  unjust  discriminations,  though  not  intentiona],  perhaps. 

Q.  Are  they  not  likely  to  be  very  much  diminished  by  the  community  of  interest 
found  in  one  system  ? — A.  If  you  refer  to  rebates  and  that  kind  of  discrimination,  I 
think  so.    They  are  likely  to  be  diminished  by  cousolidation. 

Q.  When  a  merchant  knows  that  he  is  getting  the  same  rate  as  his  competitor,  is 
it  not  to  the  advantage  of  trade? — A.  Unquestionably;  and  tc  the  advantage  of 
morality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  would  like  to  bring  up  for  discussion  the  so-called  dis- 
crimination of  rates  against  Charleston,  a  case  which  was  argued  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  abont  2  years  ago  and  upon  which  a  decision  has  not 
yet  been  rendered.  I  bring  that  up  simply  in  order  that  you  may  use  it  asa  basis 
for  a  discussion  of  the  system  of  rate  making  in  the  South.  The  oompaint  of 
Charleston  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  that  it  is  unfairlv  dis- 
criminated against  by  rates  from  the  West.  The  rate  from  Chicago,  I  believe, 
through  Asheville  to  Norfolk  is  72  cents,  whereas  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Asheville 
and  from  Asheville  to  a  point  an  equal  distance  down  is  $1.35.  That  great  discrimi- 
nation against  Charleston  prevents,  so  they  claim,  the  growth  of  an  export  trade  in 
any  way  equal  to  the  growth  of  the  export  business  at  Norfolk.    I  should  like  to 
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ask  you  if  you  could  explain  the  system  on  which  the  rates  from  the  West  to  Nor- 
folk and  Charleston,  respectively,  are  made,  and  the  justitication  the  roads  find  for 
the  very  much  higher  rate  of  $1.35  as  against  72  cents? — A.  The  simple  answer  is 
that  they  maintain  as  high  rates  to  both  points  as  they  can.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
Q.  Does  it  not  seem,  however,  that  there  should  be  some  final  court  of  last  resort 
which  should  equalize  in  some  way,  either  up  or  down,  the  rates  of  those  two  cities  ? — 
A.  We  have  a  court  like  that  now.  We  have  our  final  court.  If  you  meau  some  tri- 
bunal that  should  decide  immediately  whether  or  not  Charleston  is  being  unjustly 
discriminated  against,  I  believe  I  answered  that  question  this  morning  in  a  general 
way.  But  as  to  that  Charleston  v.  Norfolk  rate  question,  it  is  perfectly  nimple. 
They  mainlHain  as  high  rates  to  each  point  as  they  can.  The  fact  that  one  road  does 
a  little  business  through  Asheville  cuts  no  figure  whatever.  It  mi^ht  withdraw  from 
the  Norfolk  business.    It  does  not  haul  enough  business  from  Chicago  to  Norfolk  to 

Say  for  axle  grease.  The  rates  to  Norfolk  are  the  same  as  the  trunk-line  rates  to 
altimore.  The  rates  to  Charleston  are  maintained  as  high  as  they  can  be  as  against 
the  rates  through  Baltimore  and  thence  t^  ocean.  They  do  not  fully  meet  the  ocean 
competition,  but  they  approximate  it.  But  here  is  the  serious  point  about  Charleston. 
If  you  voluntarily  reduce  Charleston  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  Norfolk  basis,  how  are  you 
going  to  refuse  to  reduce  Augusta,  Macon,  Atlanta,  and  all  these  points  f  They  are 
still  higher  than  Charleston.  Chicago  to  Atlanta  is  higher  than  Chicago  to  Charleston. 

Q.  Atlanta  is  not  as  remote  by  a  considerable  distance,  however,  is  itt — A.  It  is 
not  so  far  and  yet  the  rates  are  higher.  Now,  our  defense  to  the  Atlanta  man  is  that 
we  maintain  Charleston  as  hif^h  as  we  can  maintain  it.  We  can  not  put  it  up.  A 
great  deal  of  the  business  is  going  down  by  ocean  now  at  the  present  rate.  But  if  we 
should  give  Charleston  the  same  rates  as  Norfolk,  we  would  have  no  moral  defense 
on  eartn  for  holding  up  the  rates  to  these  interior  points. 

Q.  You  have  already  admitted  that  you  do  not  confoim  to  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause.  Why  need  you,  then,  by  reducing  Charleston  also  reduce  Augusta  f — A. 
I  said  voluntarily.  If  we  voluntarily  put  down  Charleston  because  some  other  place 
having  trunk-line  competition  is  lower,  what  moral  defense  could  we  have,  leaving 
out  the  question  of  legal  defense,  for  not  also  reducing  Macon,  Augusta,  and  Atlanta, 
etcf 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  same  moral  defense  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  South? — A. 
Not  at  all.  Where  we  have  a  lower  rate  to  a  farther  point  there  is  some  sort  of  com- 
petition at  the  point  beyond  which  has  forced  it  down.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  a  wagon  line  or  a  steamboat  line  or  a  rail  line  or  what. 

Q.  But  if  it  is  a  railroad  whose  action  is  unreasonable? — A.  It  makes  no  difierence. 
Anything  that  forces  down  a  rate  is  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  exactly  safe  for  a  coinmunity  to  trust  to  that  policy? — A.  We  believe  it 
is.  The  roads  are  looking  after  their  own  interest  in  this,  and  in  doing  that  they 
are  looking  after  the  interest  of  the  towns  along  the  road.  What  has  brought  about 
this  relative  adjustment  in  that  country?  It  has  been  arbitration  and  warfare.  It 
has  been  molded  into  that  shape.  I  venture  to  say  if  a  proposition  were  made  to- 
morrow to  reduce  the  rates  to  Atlanta  some  line  would  insist  that  corresponding 
reductions  should  be  made  to  Macon  and  to  Augusta,  etc. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  for  these  roads  to  see  that  their  int-erests  are  one,  that  this 
friction  which  prevents  wise  adjustment  in  the  interest  of  certain  districts  may  be 
overcome? — A.  It  is  not  friction.  It  is  competition.  It  is  healthy  competition.  It 
brings  about  a  fair  relative  adjustment,  an  adjustment  that  the  carriers  believe  is 
fair  to  the  patrons  of  their  lines  at  the  points  at  which  they  are  most  interested.  It 
is  the  best  Kind  of  competition. 

Q.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  system  desires  to  reduce  rates  on  cotton 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Carolina  mill  points  ?-'A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  instant  he  proposes  to  do  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  roads  say,  ''We  will 
not  permit  that  to  be  done,  because  that  is  taking  business  which  we  haul  up 
through  Cincinnati  to  the  East.''  Consequently,  Mr.  Culp  is  prevented  from  grant- 
ing what  he  believes  to  be  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  Carolina  mill  points? — A. 
That  is  right.  The  Mississippi  line  says,  ''If  you  reduce  the  cotton  rates  from  Mis^ 
sissippi  to  the  Carolina  mills  to  fit  a  new  conditiou  or  demand  up  there,  it  will  take 
business  away  from  our  lines;  it  will  take  business  away  not  only  from  the  Eastern 
spinners  through  Ohio  River  gateways,  but  more  especially  the  dealers  or  factors  at 
the  port  of  New  Orleans;  and  if  you  reduce,  we  will  make  corresponding  reductions. 
We  will  have  to  put  down  the  rates.''  I  can  not  see  that  all  that  is  preventing  a 
fair  adjustment  of  rates  or  that  that  sort  of  friction  is  not  a  good  thing  for  every* 
body.  Would  it  be  a  good  thin^  to  let  them  reduce  the  i-ates  to  the  Carolina  mills 
and  let  the  New  England  factories  be  kept  from  handling  it?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  carriers,  in  looking  after  their  own  interests,  are  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  on  their  own  lines. 

Q.  They  are,  on  their  own  lines,  but  how  about  the  other  communities? — A.  Is  not 
that  likely  to  bring  about  a  relatively  fair  ailjustment  m  the  whole  territory?  Is 
not  that  healthy  competition? 
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Q.  It  is.  As  I  see  the  sitnation,  except  that  each  system,  wishing  to  oorrect  cer- 
tain abuses  in  its  own  territory,  what  it  regards  as  evils,  is  prevented  from  correct- 
ing these  by  the  inertia  or  competition  of  other  roads :  and  conditions  that  may  be 
iniquitous  are  perpetuated  beoanse  of  this  pulling  and  hauling  between  competing 
interests.  When  they  all  get  together  in  one  consolidation,  or  harmonize  their  interests, 
may  they  not  rea<ljust  the  entire  matter ?— A.  Now,  I  know  you  did  not  intend  it,  but 
it  eeems  to  me  you  put  it  in  an  extreme  way  when  you  say,  with  reference  to  the 
cotton  rate  to  Carolina  mills,  that  the  proposition  was  advanced  to  cure  any  evil  or 
what  might  be  an  iniquitous  evil.  It  was  not  that  at  all,  nor  are  there  many  such 
cases,  I  believe.  I  think  that  is  putting  it  in  an  extreme  way.  I  think  this  is  a 
fairer  way  to  state  it:  There  was  a  general  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  territory, 
which  included  the  cotton  rates  and  all  other  rates.  It  was  not  made  haphazard, 
nor  as  a  matter  of  caprice.  It  was  made  as  a  matter  of  judgment  and  arbitration, 
controversy  and  war.  After  so  many  years  it  has  settled  down  into  that  condition, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  disturb  it.  If  we  voluntai'ily  reduce  Charleston,  so  as  to 
make  it  the  same  as  Norfolk,  we  ought  to  put  down  the  other  points  I  have  mentioned. 
As  to  the  cotton  question,  that  is  a  new  condition.  The  mills  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  in  the  Carolina  territory  that  they  can  not  get  sufficient  home  cotton  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Is  it  fair  or  equitable  that  Charleston  and  these  other  cities 
should  pay  a  g^^eater  rate  than  Norfolk! — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  distance  is  the  same. — A.  No;  Charleston  is  farther  from 
Chicago  than  Norfolk. 

Q.  Not  from  Asheville. — A.  No ;  but  you  mnst  take  the  short  line  every  time.  The 
roads  that  make  the  rates  are  the  direct  roads — the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  and  the  trunk  lines — and  they  make  them  the  same  as  Baltimore. 
Baltimore  is  a  little  under  New  York,  as  you  know — 3  cents,  1  believe. 

Q.  The  gist  of  this  whole  argument  is  to  bring  out,  if  possible,  the  degree  to  which 
the  competition  of  competing  carriers  in  any  territory  may  prevent  the  correction  of 
what  each  one  of  these  carriers  may  concede  to  be  an  injustice  within  its  own  terri- 
tory, and  which  it  would  correct  if  it  could  act  alone. — A.  It  could  act  alone. 

Q.  That  means  war. — A.  It  may  mean  war,  but  some  people  in  this  country  think 
that  would  be  the  very  best  thing;  that  yon  should  nnoe  your  transportation  rates 
as  you  do  cofi'eo  and  sugar.  What  was  the  effect  on  tne  cotton  question  ?  The  rates 
are  lower  than  they  were.  There  were  two  conflicting  views  and  there  was  a 
compromise.  The  arbitrators  told  them  to  meet  halfway,  and  the  rates  were  reduced. 
That  is  all  healthy  competition. 

Q.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  several  parties  to  that  arbitration  still  feel 
that  if  they  had  been  left  to  act  alone  they  could  have  granted  a  greater  measure  of 
justice  to  their  patrons. — A.  Yes;  but  it  might  have  been  a  great  measure  of  injus- 
tice to  somebody  else.  The  former  rates  on  cotton  from  Miflsissippl  to  Carolina  mills 
were  not  unjust  rates,  and  hence  the  reduced  rates  are  not  unjust.  So  I  do  not  think 
you  ought  to  say  that  the  full  measure  of  justice  was  not  done.  Probably  those  who 
differed  in  their  views  are  not  convinced,  but  they  have  accepted  the  arbitration,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Come  down  to  this  case  of  Charleston  again.  The  argument  of  Charleston  is 
that  it  is  the  same  distance  from  Chicago  practically  that  Norfolk  is. — A.  Through 
Asheville  f 

Q.  Thrrugh  Asheville ;  and  consequently  that  it  is  entitled,  perhaps,  not  to  the  same 
treatment  thatNorfolk  is,  but  that  at  least  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  discrimina- 
tion amounting  to  the  difference  between  72  cents  and  $1.35.  And  they  applied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some  two  years  back,  although  the  decision 
has  not  been  renaered  yet.  If  the  equalization*  of  those  two  rates  would  enable 
Charleston,  as  is  claimed,  to  participate  in  some  of  the  export  business  of  raw  prod- 
ucts from  the  West,  who  is  ^olng  to  finally  decide  that  matter  unless  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  an  extension  of  its  power? — A.  The  courts  finally 
decide  it. 

'  Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  conceding  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  authority  to  pass  upon  such  matters  as  a  court f — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
pass  upon  these  questions,  as  it  now  does  under  its  present  functions,  and  then  also 
be  a  court  of  final  resort  in  addition  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  be  best  for  the  decision  to  stand  until  reversed? — 
A.  No;  it  IS  not  right  to  assume  that  the  railroads  will  do  wrong,  pending  the  final 
decision  of  the  Charleston  case,  and  to  assume  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  do  right.  I  think  it  is  better  to  let  the  roads  go  on  as  they  have 
done,  making  their  own  rates  subject  to  review  by  the  courts, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  If  you  go  to  a  city  like  Charleston  and  see  the  grass  grow- 
ing in  the  streets  and  business  stagnant,  you  can  not  help  feeling  with  them  there 
should  be  some  remedy. — A.  Is  there  grass  growing  in  the  streets  down  there? 

Q.  I  saw  plenty  of  it. — A.  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  freight  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  the  direct  distance  from  Chicago  to  Norfolk  less 
than  the  direct  distance  from  Chicago  to  Charleston?— A.  Considerably  lesa. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  freight  rate  to  Norfolk  made  by  the  railioad  or  transportation  lines 
of  the  shorter  distance  f— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  rate  on  the  route  by  way  of  Asheville  fixed  in  a  measure  to  compete 
with  the  rate  made  by  the  shorter  line  f— A.  Not  only  in  a  measure  but  actually. 

Q.  Then  that  is  the  secret  of  the  condition,  is  it  not  f — A.  Those  are  the  conditions 
as  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Why  should  Chicago  freight  go  by  the  Ashevllle  route  at 
all! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  As  a  railroad  man,  why  should  itf — A.  They  do  not  handle  enough  to  amount 
to  anything,  and  I  do  not  believe  thev  make  much  money  out  of  what  they  do  haul. 
The  Southern  Railway  Company  and  some  of  its  connections  have  a  through  line, 
which  they  call  the  Asheville  line,  and  they  publish  tariffs  applying  from  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  and  Cairo,  and  they  have  put  Chicago  in.  There 
may  be  a  little  money  for  them  in  the  Chicago-Norfolk  business,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much,  and  certainly  not  if  they  tiy  to  compete  for  the  export  business. 
But  it  is  just  like  the  case  ot  a  man  who  will  keep  certain  articles  wnether  he  sells 
any  or  not.  The  Asheville  line  does  not  fix  the  rates  at  all.  The  rates  are  made  the 
same  as  to  Baltimore.    That  is  the  fixed  basis. 

Charleston  has  gone  ahead  very  little  in  the  last  census  decade.  Savannah,  Just 
below  there,  with  the  same  rates,  has  gone  ahead  26  per  cent.  Atlanta,  an  inland 
point,  with  higher  rates  than  either  Charleston,  Norfolk,  or  Savannah,  has  gone  ahead 
over  30  per  cent.  I  think  Atlanta  has  increased  37  per  cent.  That  is  a  remarkable 
thing.  I  said  recently  that  the  longer  I  stayed  in  this  business  the  more  I  am  coming  to 
believe  that  freight  rates  do  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  making  or  unmaking  of 
a  oommunitv.  You  can  find  many  illustrations  of  that  fact.  Nashville,  Tenn.,lia8 
better  freight  rates  than  any  other  inland  city  in  the  South,  better  than  Chatta- 
nooga, Birmingham,  Knoxville,  or  any  of  those  points,  and  yet  she  has  ^one  ahead 
only  about  5  per  cent.  Atlanta  had  only  about  65,000  in  1890  and  Nashville  80,000, 
while  Atlanta  now  has  89,000  and  Nashville  84,000.  Richmond,  with  undoubtedly 
favorable  freight  rates  (not  because  the  roads  want  to  give  it  to  her,  but  because 
her  competition  gives  it  to  her),  lias  gone  ahead  very  slowly.  Atlanta  has  passed 
her  in  population.  Now,  right  in  the  Atlanta  group  are  the  cities  of  Rome,  Dalton, 
and  Athens,  and  others  that  have  gone  backward,  and  yet  they  have  precisely  the 
Atlanta  rates.  Here  is  Danville,  where  they  have  felt  so  strongly  about  freight 
rates  for  some  years  (they  make  the  same  complaint  about  Lynchburg  that  Char&s- 
ton  makes  with  reference  to  Norfolk),  they  have  gone  ahead  about  40  per  cent  in 

Sopulation,  whereas  Lynchburg  has  lost  a  few  hundred  in  population.  Of  oourse,  I 
o  not  argue  that  if  you  want  a  town  to  flourish  like  a  green-bay  tree  you  must  put 
up  freight  rates,  but  it  does  look  as  though  rates  did  uot  make  much  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  has  the  development  of  new  industries  tended  to 
bnUd  up  those  places f — A.  I  do  not  know.  Danville  is  a  large  manufacturing  point 
and  has  very  successful  cotton  mills.  Its  backbone  is  its  tobacco.  Lynchburg  is  a 
good  tobacco  town.  Danville  pays  higher  rates  on  tobacco  than  Lynchburg  does^ 
and  Danville  people  may  very  sincerely  say  that  they  would  have  doubled  in  popu- 
lation if  it  had  not  been  for  freight  rates,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
anything  conclusive  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  Has  not  the  marvelous  development  of  industries  in  the  South  had  an  effect 
on  the  increase  of  the  population  f— A.  Then  why  should  Danville  go  ahead  so 
rapidly  and  Lynchburg,  just  north  and  having  the  same  kind  of  trade,  standstill f 

Q.  They  have  no  cotton  manufacturing? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  have  built 
any  new  cotton  mills  in  Danville;  but  in  Asheville  they  have  no  cotton  mills  and  that 
has  increased  in  population. 

Q.  How  far  has  tne  use  of  Asheville  as  a  winter  resort  tended  to  increase  it?— A. 
That  would  have  increased  it  some.  There  may  be  good  reasons  why  two  twin  cities 
like  Charleston  and  Savannah,  just  a  few  miles  apart,  should  differ  so  in  their  growth, 
one  stand  still  and  the  other  go  forward  25  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  studied  the  problem  with  reference  to  the  chang- 
ing character  of  the  populations  of  those  respective  places? — A.  No;  but  I  would 
suppose,  as  betweeu  Lynchburg  and  Danville,  in  the  same  State,  with  the  same  social 
life  and  all  that,  and  the  same  commodities  constituting  their  principal  business,  it 
could  not  have  been  the  character  of  the  population  that  would  hold  one  at  a  stand- 
still (and  that  the  lower  rate  point)  while  the  other  should  go  ahead  so  rapidly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  growth  of  towns  depends 
largely  upon  certain  enterprising  men  m  those  towns? — A.  It  might  be  fitoilitated 
by  freight  rates.  In  other  words,  if  a  road  should  set  out  deliberatelv  to  kill  one 
town  with  freight  rates  and  hothouse  process  the  other,  it  might  be  able  to  do  it  as 
against  local  wealth  and  energy.  No  one  knows  why  Atlanta  is  as  big  a  town  as  it 
is  or  why  the  capital  seems  to  float  in  there.  That  city  is  conceded  to-day  to  have 
more  fine  buildings  than  Louisville  with  204,000  people.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  in 
an  advertisement  for  Atlanta,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Your  argument  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  little  boy,  '' Father 
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is  dead  and  mother  is  dead  and  I  have  got  to  hustle/' — A.  It  may  be.    Look  how 
Chicago  has  gone  ahead  of  St.  Louis.    We  all  remember  the  time  when  they  were 
rivals. 
(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington^  D.  C,  May  8, 1901, 
TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  EDWABD  P.  WIL80V, 

Secretary  of  various  Ohio  oommeroial  organizations* 

The  commission  met  at  10.43  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Wilson  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Will  ^ou  state  your  occupation,  address,  and  i>revious  expe- 
rience f — ^A.  My  residence  is  Cincinnati.  I*act  as  secretary  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  for  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  Bureau  of  Transportation, 
the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Cincinnati,  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Cincinnati  League,  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
I  have  been  in  this  class  of  business  since  1890.  Prior  to  that  time,  from  1863  to 
1890,  I  was  connected  with  the  traffic  bureau  of  different  railroads. 

Q.  You  may  state  one  or  two  of  the  important  roads  in  order  that  we  may  see 
your  interest  and  experience. — A.  My  first  service  was  with  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Kailroad,  and,  following  that,  with  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Louisville  and  NaahviUe;  following  ^at,  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern ;  following  that,  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  I  left  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  in  1890. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  with  a  passenger  business  as  well  as  freight  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  first  to^c  we  might  take  up  is  the  interest  of  Cincinnati  in  the  trade  of  the 
Sooth,  and  especially  the  relative  a<QuBtment  of  rates  as  between  Western  and  East- 
em  trade  centers. — A.  Cincinnati  has  been  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
developing  in  growth  and  prosperity  upon  business  with  the  South.  She  was  one  of 
the  principal  points  of  supply  and  distribution  to  the  South  during  the  old  days  when 
the  steamers  carried  the  ffoods  to  all  points  south  from  Cincinnati  and  distributed  via 
river  and  bayou  throughout  the  South.  Thev  carried  her  ^ods  there  on  as  good 
terms  as  thev  could  be  carried  from  an^  distributing  center  in  the  world ;  and  con- 
sequently Cmcinnati  gained  a  prestige  in  Southern  business  that  she  has  never  lost. 
But  the  revolution  which  was  brought  about  after  the  civil  war  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  lines  into  the  South,  and  by  improved  service  in  transportation  by 
rail,  of  all  goods,  threatened  to  take  from  Cincinnati  her  prestige  as  a  distributing 
center  by  reason  of  better  facilities  being  awarded  to  rival  cities  in  the  nature  of 
railway  development.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  the  first  impor- 
tant railroad  built  from  the  Ohio  River  into  the  South,  and  as  it  formed  its  coxmec- 
tions  through  the  South,  naturally  Louisville  was  brought  into  prominence  as  a 
distributing  center  and  threatened  somewhat  to  rival  Cincinnati. 

The  fact  that  communication  from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  was  for  a  lon|[  time 
only  by  river,  and  after  that  by  an  Independent  line  of  railroad,  placed  Cincinnati 
at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  rates  of  distribution.  This  caused  a  demonstration 
of  strength  and  power  in  the  construction  of  her  own  railroad  at  an  immense  expense. 
At  her  own  ez])en8e  she  built  a  railroad  to  Chattanooga,  which  was  considered  the 
most  important  strategic  point  south  of  Cincinnati  for  distribution.  Since  that  road 
has  been  opened  and  its  facilities  thoroughly  decided  the  position  of  Cincinnati  and 
her  relative  position  to  rates  in  the  South  has  been  very  largely  improved,  but  by 
certain  influences  that  I  will  explain  later  it  has  never  been  what  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  consider  themselves  entitled  to  by  reason  of  their  geographic  position 
and  the  rail  construction. 

About  1879  competition  for  Southern  business  was  exceedingly  brisk^  both  from 
the  Eastern  seaboard  and  from  Western  centers  like  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  Louisville.    The  railroads  were  independently  handled  and  managed,  and  com- 

Eetition  was  very  brisk  and  threatened  to  destrov  them  all.  This  condition  naturally 
rought  about  a  disposition  to  af^ree  on  something,  and  in  the  final  round-up  the 
a^eement  was  made  to  divide  business  and  maintain  rates  and  to  give  to  the  Eastern 
cities  practical  control  of  the  trade  in  manufiEhotured  miscellaneous  articles  which 
had  their  practical  origin  at  that  time  oip-the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  to  give  to  the 
roads  leading  south  from  the  Ohio  River  a  good  rate  and  good  trade  in  what  were 
then  known  as  the  peculiar  products  of  the  West— packing-house  products,  grain, 
and  its  products,  and  the  indirect  products  in  the  &ape  of  whisky  and  beer,  etc. 
Those  were  practically  the  staples  in  which  those  cities  had  their  advantages.  In 
addition  to  that  there  was  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  which  was  more  or  less 
affected  by  this  agreement. 
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The  result  of  the  agreement  was  to  make  rates  of  freight  from  the  Ohio  Rirw 
points  about  what  the  roads  pleased  on  the  heavy  products,  but  to  maintain  high 
rates  on  the  miscellaneous  industrial  products  and  to  protect  the  Eastern  shippers 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  trade  with  tne  South,  their  output  being  transported  by 
ocean  to  the  Eastern  seacoast  and  distributed  inland  by  the  very  excellent  system  of 
railroads  that  even  then  existed.  It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  Georgia  had 
more  railroads  than  any  other  State  in  the  United  States  before  the  war,  and  the  East- 
em  seaboard  had  excellent  facilities,  consequently,  for  hauling  the  trade  in  miscel- 
laneous articles. 

Now  th&~  development  of  commerce  and  the  development  of  the  country  and  of 
agricultural  products  naturally  has  been  westward,  and  manufactures  of  all  classes 
have  gone  westward  until  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  hardly  the  boundary 
line  of  the  manufacturing  district  now,  whereas  the  Allegheny  Mountains  were  the 
boundary  line  betore.  AD  of  that  territory  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
the  Mississippi  River  is  growing  into  a  manufacturing  district,  and  every  diversified 
product  of  numan  industry  is  produce4  there  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  South. 
There  is  scarcely  an  ^article  on  which  the  rates  are  not  higher  proportionately  to  the 
consuming  section  than  from  New  York  and  New  England,  and  many  of  our  manu- 
facturers nave  been  driven  to  maintain  warehouses  in  Boston  and  New  York  for 
distribution  to  the  South. 

Q.  You  mean  they  ship  to  the  warehouses  and  distribute  from  there? — A.  Yes. 
There  are  certain  articles  stored  in  New  York  and  distributed  by  ocean  and  rail  to 
the  South  that  might  be  sent  from  the  factory  direct  if  the  rates  were  not  against 
them. 

That  is  probably  an  extreme  statement  of  the  case,  but,  to  illustrate,  I  would  like 
the  privilege  of  reading  a  statement  that  was  made  in  1892  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  which  was  practically  true  of  business  for  the  12  years  pre- 
vioQS  to  that,  and  practically  true  for  the  business  since,  for  there  has  been  no 
material  change  in  the  principle.  Atlanta,  fbr  example,  is  a  very  important  distrib- 
uting point  South.  I  have  a  table  before  me  prepared  then  showing  the  distances 
fbom  Cincinnati  and  New  York  to  Atlanta,  the  comparative  rates,*  and  comparative 
percentage.  Cincinnati  is  475  miles  from  Atlanta  and  New  York  is  876  miles  from 
Atlanta  by  rail.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati  is  54  per  oent  of  the  distance  from 
New  York,  but  the  first-class  rate  from  Cincinnati  is  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York 
rate;  the  second-class  rate  is  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate,  as  is  also  the  third- 
class  rate.  Coming  down  into  the  lower  classes,  one  is  69  per  oent,  but  that  is  on 
one  of  the  articles  on  which  we  use  the  privilege  of  Western  product  rates.  This 
illustrates  what  we  regard  as  a  solecism  in  the  making  of  rates.  Why  first-class 
and  second-class  articles  of  manufactured  products,  which  are  as  indigenous  to 
Ohio  as  they  are  to  New  England,  should  now  be  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate, 
when  floar,  which  is  now  being  produced  more  largely  in  the  Northwest  and  has 
almost  left  the  Cincinnati  district,  is  carried  for  69  per  cent,  we  do  not  see.  This 
condition  is  found  very  marked  at  some  of  the  other  Southern  points.  For  instance, 
the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Meridian  is  55  per  oent  of  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Meridian  and  the  first-class  rate  is  107  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  You  refer  to  Meridian,  Miss. — A.  Yes.  I  have  only  selected  a  few  figures  from 
this  statement,  but  it  is  analyzed  and  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1892  with  this  statement.     (Reading :) 

''The  burden  of  this  Complaint  lies  against  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
current  rates  of  freight  on  manufactured  articles  and  merchandise  from  Eastern  Sea- 
board Territory  to  Southern  Territory,  and  the  current  rates  of  freight  exacted  upon 
light  coLimodities  when  shipped  from  Central  Territory  to  the  South,  and  against 
the  unfair  basis  of  the  general  construction  of  the  tariffs  under  consideration,  whereby 
the  rates  charged  for  transportation  of  commodities  classified  under  'Numbered 
Classes'  bear  a  much  higher  percentage  relation  to  the  rates  from  New  York  than  do 
the  rates  on  commodities  enumerated  under  the  '  Lettered  Classes.' 

"Complainants  allege  that  this  improper  relation,  between  rates  as  above  set 
forth,  which  has  the  effect  of  restraining  and  impeding  the  growth  of  productive 
industries  in  Central  Territory  and  encouraging  and  promoting  similar  industries 
in  Eastern  Seaboard  Territory,  is  the  direct  result  of  an  agreement  established  by 
convention  between  the  officers  of  defendants  above  described,  whereby,  in  order 
to  secure  stability  in  rates  of  freight  and  to  prevent  competition  between  the  linee  lead- 
ing, res]^ectively,  from  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  Central  Territory  to  the  South,  it 
was  decided  to  secure  to  the  Eastern  Lines  and  Eastern  Territory  the  traffic  in  mer- 
chandise and  manufactured  articles  and  to  the  Western  Territory  the  traffic  in  food 
products  and  similar  heavy  commodities. 

"The  complainant  submits  that  a  compact  as  above  recited  was  made  during 
1879,  and  that  the  principles  then  agreed  to  still  govern  the  construction  of  rates, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  in  tra^e  conditions  and  the  development  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  which  have  taken  place  during  the  interim.'' 

That  is  the  burden  of  the  complaint  presented  in  1892.  That  complaint  was 
decided  upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  May  29,  1894.    From  their 
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syllabui  I  will  qnote  [reading] :  '^  It  is  ordered  and  adjudged,  that  the  above- 
named  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  engaged  or  participating  in  the  transportation 
of  freiffht  articles  enamerated  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association 
Classinoation  as  articles  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  class,  do, 
from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  Julv,  18d4/'  *  «  *  Then  follows  a  table  specifying 
the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged,  being  a  practical  reduction  of  about  40  per  cent 
from  the  tariff  that  was  complained  against.  This  is  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  was  carried  to  the  United  States  court,  but  the 
case  has  never  been  decided  upon  its  merits.  The  only  point  that  has  been  reached — 
and  that  is  the  sticking  point  in  this  case — is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  no  right  to  name  any  rates;  in  other  words, 
that  there  was  nonjurisdiction.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  merits  of  our  case. 
Hence  1  submit  this  statement  as  my  testimony  sustaininjy;  and  supporting  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  malformation  of  the  tariffs  from  our  Territory  to  the  iSouth,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tariffs  obtained  frt>m  the  Eastern  Territory  to  the  South. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  the  contention  of  Cincinnati,  then,  to  be  that  in  1879  a  vir- 
tuid  agreement  was  made  by  the  roads  operating  in  the  South  that  rates  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  Eastern  centers  should  have  a  monopoly  of  manufactures  in  the 
Sondy  whereas  the  Western  oent<ers  should  have  the  market  for  the  packing-house 
products  and  grain  products  from  the  West:  and  since  that  time  conditions  have 
changed  so  that  manufactures  have  now  moved  westward  and  that  the  West  demands 
entrance  on  equal  terms  for  her  manufiEKStures  into  this  Southern  territory  f — A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  Was  this  original  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  contract,  so  far  as  you 
knowf — A.  The  record  of  this  case  that  I  have  quoted  from  will  support  the  state- 
ment that  the  agreement  was  partly  formal  and  partly  informal — the  record  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  introduced  in  evidence  before  the  com- 
mission. The  written  contracts  are  a  part  of  the  record,  and  the  inference  is  a  part 
of  the  record.  The  proceedings  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association 
have  been  printed  and  submitted  as  evidence  before  the  commission.  The  conten- 
tion was  supported  by  the  evidence. 

Q.  And  aftnough  the  case  was  presented  in  1892,  any  readjustment  in  favor  of  the 
West  has  up  to  this  time  been  denied! — A.  A  general  readjustment  has  been  denied, 
and  there  are  only  spasmodic  instances  of  relief  in  specific  cases,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  go  into  the  details  of  that. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  Justification  for  lower  rates  on  all  classes  of  commodities  from 
Eastern  centers  by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  cheap  water  transportation  to  Savannah, 
Brunswick,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans? — A.  Cotton  is  very  compact,  and  there  is  not 
very  much  competition  there.  Of  course  that  is  the  excuse,  but  they  were  controlled 
in  their  rates  by  agreement,  and  it  is  rather  an  excuse  than  a  fact. 

Q.  Do  we  understADd,  then,  that  there  is  no  real  competition  between  the  Eastern 
coastwise  steamship  lines  and  the  railroads? — A.  Less  than  it  is  represented  to  be; 
I  will  not  say  none.  It  is  less  fierce  than  the  testimony  of  the  officers  would  lead 
yon  to  suppose. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  friendly  interest,  through  ownership  or  contract,  in  the 
steamship  lines  by  the  railroads? — A.  When  this  compact  was  made  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Georgia  owned  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  It  was  its  own  line  and 
it  controlled  it  as  absolutely  as  it  did  its  railway  liuf's,  and  there  were  close  agree- 
ments with  the  other  lines;  so  the  members  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association  had  very  little  competition  in  fact.  When  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  commission  the  testimony  of  the  officers  generally  referred  to  tramp 
steamers,  and  practical  men  know  the  competition  of  tramp  steamers  for  regular 
trade  is  not  very  severe.    It  is  more  for  specialities. 

Q.  Is  therenot  water  transportation  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  river  points  to  meet  this  watei  competition  by  ocean  from  Eastern  cen- 
ters?— A.  That  water  transportation  is  recognized  very  much  to  the  disturbance  of 
trade  relations  at  all  river  points.  The  rates  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
and  all  river  points  to  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  other  points  that  are  claimed  to  be 
ocean  points  are  very  much  less  than  the  rates  to  the  interior.  The  rates  to  Atlanta, 
for  example,  and  rates  related  to  Atlanta  are  very  much  higher  than  the  rates  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  Selma,  where  our  rates  are  104  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate 
to  Selma,  as  against  55  per  cent  of  the  distance,  is  excluded  on  the  basis  that  there 
is  water  competition  by  way  of  Mobile  from  New  York. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  further  agreement  between  the  several  lines  operating  in 
the  South  as  to  a  division  of  business  between  Eastern  and  Western  centers? — A. 
There  were  a  number  of  agreements  on  that  question  made,  but  they  were  prao- 
ticaUy  abandoned,  as  far  as  records  are  concerned,  with  the  enactment  of  the  pooling 
clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  So  there  has  been  no  recorded  agreement  to 
that  effect.    It  has  simply  been  a  practice. 

Q.  Bnt  the  practice  is  as  effective? — A.  The  practice  is  effective  in  keeping  up 
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these  rates.    The  published  rates  have  been  better  maintained  into  the  Soath  than 
any  other  territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  20  years. 

I  find  in  a  circular  entitled  *'  Division  of  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  Biver"  the 
following  clause,  which  is  called  ''Territorial  apportionment  of  traffic  between  East- 
em  and  Western  lines : " 

''(1)  Western  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  passing  between  points 
east  of  Bufifalo-Pittsbure  zone  and  points  east  of  a  line  drawn  irom  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.y  through  BirmingTiam,  Selma.  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Pensaoola,  FLa. 

''(2)  Eastern  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  between  points  west  of 
Bunalo-Pittsburg  zone  and  points  on  or  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  through  Athens,  Augusta,  and  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Liveoak,  Fla. :  Prwidedj  how- 
ever j  That  the  Norfolk  and  Westeni  Railway  may  participate  in  traffic  via  Kenova 
at  the  rates  establi6he<l  by  the  association  between  points  in  the  territory  on  and 
east  of  its  line  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  and  on  and  south  of  the 
line  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  Colnmbns,  Ohio, 
to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  points  on  and  east  of  the  Chattanooga-Montgomery- 
Pensacola  line  as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)." 

Q.  That  would  appear  to  be  a  Btill  further  division  of  this  territory  in  the  nature  of 
a  trafiic  agreement  f — A.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  supported  by  any  traffic  agreement, 
but  is  a  declaration  of  policy.    That  is  abont  correct.    I  believe  it  corresponds  wim 
the  practice  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  criticise  that  policy? — A.  That  is  a  practice  in  restraint  of  trade.  It 
deprives  the  purchaser  as  well  as  the  seller  of  tne  absolute  freedom  that  onght  to 
exist  between  those  two  parties. 

Q.  The  decision  which  was  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
this  particular  case  was  of  no  efi'ect,  you  say? — A.  Of  no  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquiiar.)  W^as  the  decision  based  on  nonjurisdiction?~A.  It  has 
not  been  decided,  except  for  that  decision  of  nonjurisdiction  in  the  making  of  rates. 

Q.  Have  there  been  other  decisions  of  that  character  f  Is  it  violating  a  line  of 
precedents? — A.  That  was  the  pioneer  decision  on  the  rate  question.  That  has  been 
the  center  around  which  the  conflict  has  raged  ever  since. 

Q.  Then,  wherein  is  there  any  remedy  by  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commeroti  Com- 
mission?— A.  There  is  no  remedy  practically.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion can  develop  the  facts  and  may  announce  its  opinion  for  the  education  of  .the 
public ;  but  its  opinion  has  no  legal  standing,  as  I  understand  it— no  vital  force.  It 
IB  simply  a  finding.  ' 

Q.  This  case  went  before  the  commission  in  1892  and  was  decided  by  it  in  1894? — 
A.  Ves. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  decision  of  this  particular  case  from  the  Supreme  Court? — A. 
Nothing  but  the  partial  decision  on  one  point.  The  case  rests  in  the  courts  ready  to 
be  taken  up  at  any  time  on  the  other  pleadings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clauke.)  Have  your  people  ever  brought  any  new  complaint  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  not  any  people  that  I  represent. 
There  have  been  complaints  from  that  region  of  country,  though  very  few ;  I  can 
not  recall  any  now. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  complain  that  the  rates  made  are  unrea- 
sonable and  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  get  a  recommendation,  if  possible,  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  that  efi'ect,  recommending  the  roads  to  change 
their  rates? — A.  That  ground  has  already  been  traversed  and  defined  by  this  recora, 
and  there  has  been  a  positive  order  of  the  commission  directing  the  change,  but  the 
change  has  never  been  made.  The  courts,  under  the  law,  must  intervene  to  order 
that  change  to  be  made,  and  they  have  not  done  so.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go 
nt  it  again,  and  in  fact  onr  people  are  so  thoroughly  discouraged  that  I  would  not 
like  to  ask  them  to  put  up  the  money  again. 

Q.  I  un<ier8tand  you  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  they  had  no  right 
to  prescribe  rates.  That  did  not  go  to  the  extent,  did  it,  that  they  had  no  right  to 
recommend  a  change  of  rate? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  distinction  that  I  peroeive,  but  it 
has  not  been  a  consideration  that  would  prompt  our  people  to  come  to  the  front  and 
try  to  use  that  agency  any  more  for  their  protection.  If  a  positive  order,  which  the 
law  allows  this  commission  to  make,  is  of  no  efiect,  where  would  its  recommenda- 
tion have  any  virtue?  We  have  the  moral  support  of  the  facts  and  of  the  commis- 
Kiouin  this  record  to  fall  back  on  now.  We  can  quote  from  it  any  time.  Our  posi> 
tion  is  clearly  recognized  by  that  commission  now«  To  reinstate  the  pleading!  in 
order  to  modify  the  act  of  the  commission  from  an  order  to  a  recommendation  would 
be  all  the  efiect  the  further  proceeding  would  be,  would  it  not? 

Q.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  most  of  the  railroad  commissions  in  the 
country  have  only  a  power  to  recommend,  and  that  their  recommendations  are  gen- 
erally observed  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  believe  that  the  railroad  companies 
are  more  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  any  other  oommission  than  to  those  pf  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  State  com- 
missions within  their  jurisdiction  have  more  respect  paid  to  their  decisions  by  the 
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railroads  than  the  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  have  ever  paid  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Q.  Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  since  the  decision  of  the  court  the  complainants  have 

E Tactically  abandoned  the  case f — A.  No;  they  have  rested  npon  their  rights.  They 
ave  not  withdrawn  it  from  the  court  nor  in  any  way  abandoned  it.  The  lawyers 
still  have  the  matter  in  hand,  but  have  not  seen  a  good  opportunity  to  take  it  up. 

If  yon  will  pardon  me  for  the  digression,  I  want  to  correct  a  statement  I  made  a 
moment  ago.  I  said  I  did  not  remember  any  complaint  made  since.  I  recollect  that 
there  is  a  veiy  important  complaint  pending  before  the  commission,  which  originated 
in  Cincinnati,  and  which  I  had  forgotten. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  ground  of  appeal  by  the  railroads  to  the  conrt  in  your 
casef — ^A.  The  only  point  they  made  was  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction. 

Q.  No  Jurisdiction  to  fix  rates  f — A.  No  ri|Sfht  to  name  rates.  Here  was  an  order 
to  make  certain  rates.  The  railroad  companies  concentrated  their  fight  on  the  non- 
jurisdiction  and  the  lack  of  power  to  name  the  rate,  and  all  the  tight  has  been  cen- 
tered around  that  point. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  at  least  be  of  moral  advantage  to  the  complainants  to 
have  a  recommendation  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  rates  be 
reduced? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  of  any  advantage.     Our  peo- 

Sle  have  simply  been  so  paralyzed  by  the  failure  to  get  any  good  out  of  the  stronger 
ocument  that  they  have  not  considered  it  worth  while  to  go  ahead  for  a  weaker 
one. 

Q.  They  sought  a  remedy  which  the  court  has  said  could  not  bo  granted  by  the 
particular  tribunal  to  which  the  complaint  was  niadef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  tribunal  continues  to  make  recommendations  in  other  Qases,  does  it 
uotf — A.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  quite  willing  other  people  should  make  history;  we  have 
made  our  little  bit  of  history. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  railroads  pay  more  heed 
to  the  decisions  of  the  State  boards  than  the^  do  to  the  national  boards  f — A.  There  is 
a  smaller  volume  of  business,  probably,  atlected  by  the  purely  local  State  boards, 
and  then  there  is  a  closer  intimacy  between  the  management  of  railroads  and  the 
State  boards.  A  sort  of  everyday,  neighborly  relation  obtains.  The  managers  of 
the  railroads  are  very  well  acquainted  with  all  the  commissioners  along  the  lines  of 
the  roads  in  the  various  States.  Their  work  in  the  States  comes  very  near  to  corre- 
sponding with  the  wishes  of  those  commissions.  It  allays  dissatisfaction,  although 
tney  have  had  some  pretty  fierce  discussion. 

Q.  Do  they  not  fear  adverse  legislation  from  the  States  more  than  they  do  from 
Congress  f — A.  That  is  speculative.    Possibly  that  may  be  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  it  not  a  good  deal  of  a  fact  that  the  State  railroad 
commissions  in  many  instances  have  .the  definite  power  to  change  and  regulate 
rates? — A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  technically  familiar  with  all  the  State 
laws,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  that  power  exists  in  some  of  the  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.)  The  railroads  have  defended  their  action  in  most  cases  in 
making  rates  by  saying  that  a  reduction  of  rates  in  the  interest  of  shippers  would 
follow  from  what  they  call  enlightened  self-interest.  Applying  that  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  does  there  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  opening  a  way  into  the  South  from 
Western  manufacturing  centers  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  roads? — A.  I  believe 
that  will  have  some  influence,  as  intelligence  works  its  way  through  the  brains  of 
the  railroad  men. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  a  certain  obstacle  toward  action  in  that  way  by  a  single 
road  because  of  these  several  agreements  which  exist  between  all  the  roads  operat- 
ing in  that  territory,  so  that  no  one  of  them  will  take  any  action  until  it  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  others? — A.  Well,  it  is  customary  to  take  joint  action,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  secure  joint  action  that  involves  any  particular  change  looking  to 
the  reduction  of  rates  unless  it  carries  some  decided  advantage  to  the  carrier  with 
it.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  before  these  boards,  or  commissioners,  or  commit- 
tees, with  any  change  unless  you  can  establish  a  feature  of  advantage  to  all  the 
railroads. 

Q.  For  instance,  is  it  within  the  power  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  or  the 
Queen  and  Crescent  route  to  reduce  rates  from  Ciucinnati  and  Louisville  into  the 
Southern  territory? — A.  They  have  the  power,  but  they  do  not  consider  it  expedi- 
ent. They  naturally  fear  the  consequences  of  independent  action,  because  they  all 
admit  the  necessity  of  acting  together.  That  is  the  mistake  with  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual officers.  The  officers  of  individual  lines  have  recognized  the  unfairness  of 
this^adjustment,  on  evidence  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They 
recognized  the  unfairness  of  this  adjustment,  but  said  they  did  not  dare  to  disturb  it 
lest  they  would  precipitate  a  rate  war.  That  is  their  excuse  for  not  doing  justice — 
that  their  other  interests  would  threaten  their  revenues  in  other  directions  If  they 
did  what  they  considered  to  be  common  justice  in  this  particular  regard. 

Q.  Is  this,  then,  the  situation,  as  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned— that  the  lines 
into  the  South  from  Western  centers  hesitate  to  grant  what  they  might  consider  to 
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be  in  tbeir  own  interest  by  reason  of  tb«  oppoBltion  of  tba  linos  in  the  South  on  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Southern  territory  f— A.  That  is  probably  the  controlling 
influence. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  lines  into  the  South — into 
the  eastern  half  of  this  territory — are  hampered  in  granting  certain  reductions  which 
they  might  otherwise  make  by  virtue  of  the  opposition  of  the  roads  into  the  South 
from  the  Westf — A.  Yes;  each  one  follows  the  other  when  they  do  not  want  to  doit. 

Q.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  before  you  and  ask  you  to  discusSy  then,  is 
whether  this  balance  of  interest  as  between  Eastern  and  Western  roads  does  not 
prevent  substantial  justice  by  any  one  of  them  f — A.  That  is  pnuitically  the  effect  of 
the  situation. 

Q.  Is  it  a  situation  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  United  States! — ^A.  I  think  it  is— 
I  believe  it  is.  I  do  not  know  of  any  glaring  instances  of  injustice  maintained  by 
any  system  of  railroads  that  begins  U>  compare  with  this  system  of  uignst  tariff 
from  the  Ohio  River  tu  the  interior  Sou*^h,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  the 
complaint  has  been  clearly  defined  and  supported,  and  has  been  so  conspicuously 
ignored,  as  it  has  in  this  territory;  and  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
very  few  dominant  interests  governing  the  transportation  of  the  South,  and  that  the 
dominant  interests  are  pretty  close  together  in  their  determination  to  protect  each 
other  in  order  to  protect  themRelves;  that  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  few 
prominent  capitalists  own  the  larger  proportion  of  the  stock  in  all  of  these  organi- 
zations that  do  business  in  the  South,  both  steamboats  and  railroads,  and  that  ihey 
have  agreed,  not  in  writing  probably,  but  practically  among  themselves,  that  they 
won*t  hurt  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  tendencies  at  work  in  the  nature  of  actual  consolidations  or 
leases,  or  reported  unanimity  of  control,  which  promise  any  relief  f  In  other  words, 
will  tne  consolidation  of  those  roads  still  further  enable  the  conflicting  interests — 
the  Eastern  and  Western  lines  into  the  South — to  be  reconciled? — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
it  will.  As  to  whether  it  will  result  in  relieving  these  specific  difficulties  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  express  an  opinion,  but  the  conflict  of  interests  wiU  be  minimized  in 
the  near  fntare  by  combination. 

Q.  Has  Louisville  been  a  party  to  the  complainte  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  points  along  the  river  that  have  taken  issue  with  Cincin> 
natif — A.  With  this  construction  of  rates,  you  meanf 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Both  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  were  offered  an  opportunity.  They  were 
afraid  of  their  local  roads,  afraid  to  enter  into  any  combination.  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati came  together  and  employed  counsel,  but  the  people  who  had  tnat  sort  of 
business  in  charge  in  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  asked  to  be  excused^  saying  that  they 
were  too  closely  in  the  power  of  their  local  roads  to  take  an  antagonistic  position  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Chicago,  however,  did  join  issue  with  Cincinnati? — A.  Chicago  joined  with 
Cincinnati. 

Q.  Did  there  seem  to  be  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  to 
stand  together  as  opposed  to  Chicago  and  Cincinnati? — A.  I  think  they  lacked 
cohesion,  they  lacked  organization.  The  shippers  at  these  points  into  the  South  did 
not  organize  or  do  anything  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Does  Louisville  have  any  particular  advantage  over  Cincinnati  by  reason  of 
the  adjustment  of  tariff  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  as  against  Cincin- 
nati?— A.  That  fact  is  constantly  asserted  by  shippers,  but  they  have  never  been 
able  to  prove  it  with  sufficient  cleameHS  to  make  a  complaint. 

Q.  Is  there  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  shippers  that  Nashville  also  ei^oys  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  distributive  jobbing  business  as  against  Cincinnati? — ^A.  It  is 
known  that  Nashville  is  the  recipient  of  a  great  many  favors  not  accorded  t<o  any  other 
inland  city.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  significance,  but  certain  trades  are  so 
affected  by  it  that  they  have  established  their  warehonses  in  Nashville  rather  than 
fi^ht  it.  I  know  some  pretty  large  manufacturers  who  have  warehouses  in  Nash- 
ville, and  everybody  gets  the  benetit  of  those  preferences. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  not  a  reason  why  Nashville  should  receive  the 
discriminations  on  account  of  both  the  rail  and  water  rates? — A.  That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  not  the  Cincinnati  Southern  road  built  by  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  as  a  public  enterprise? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  what  reason? — A.  To  bring  Cincinnati  into  strategic  touch  with  the 
South,  independent  of  the  passage  through  Louisville. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  proposition  pending  for  the  lease  of  this  Cincinnati  Sonthern 
Railroad  to  the  Sontnern  system? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  is  there  not  a  proposition  for  purchase? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  proposition  of  some  kind  now  pending  with  a  view  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  this  line,  or  of  a  part  of  that  line  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  some  miles 
South? — A.  No.  There  is  a  proposition  to  extend  the  lease  of  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railroad,  which  is  now  held  by  an  independent  organization  known  as  tiie  C,  N. 
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O.  and  T.  P.  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio 
for  the  purpose  of  leasing  that  road,  and  the  proposition  is  to  extend  that  lease  for 
65  years.  That  proposition  is  being  very  favorably  considered  by  the  majority  of 
people  in  interest.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  that  is  the  act  of  the  Southern 
Railway  or  necessarily  involves  absorption  by  the  Southern  Railway.  Unless  some- 
thing more  definite  is  developed  than  has  yet  been  made  of  record,  the  relations  ot 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  will  not  be  changed  by  this  extension  of  the  lease 
from  what  they  are  now.  The  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway  has  had  control  of  the 
road  for  20  years,  and  the  extension  of  it  for  65  years  to  the  same  company  under 
modified  terms  is  all  that  is  practically  or  officially  developed.  The  impression  is 
industriously  circulated  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  that  the  outcome  of  this  will 
be  the  control  of  the  road  by  the  Southern  Railway  system.  If  that  could  be  assured 
to  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  I  think  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  securing 
the  extension ;  but  that  fact  is  very  carefully  guarded  in  all  negotiations.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  president  ef  the  Southern  Railway,  and  also  president  of  the  C,  N.  O.  and 
T.  P.  Railway.  The  trustees  of  the  proper^  have  never  received  a  proposition  from 
Mr.  Spencer  as  president  of  the  Southeru  Railway.  Everything  he  has  ofiered  has 
been  as  president  of  the  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway.  Now,  that  distinction  is  quite 
clear,  quite  practical,  quite  confined,  and  yet  it  does  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  half 
the  intelligent  people  of  this  country  who  consider  the  subjeot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harms.)  What  is  the  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway  f— A.  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio.  The  minority  of  its  stock,  nearly  ^0  per  cent,  is  held  by  the  Southwestern 
Investment  Security  Company.  That  is  a  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  to  trade  in  Southern  securities.  Now,  then,  the  stock  of  that  Southern  Security 
Company  in  turn  is  owned  partly  by  a  syndicate  known  as  the  C,  H.  and  1  >.  syndicate; 

Sartly  by  the  syndicate  known  as  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Junction  Railway 
ompany,  Limited,  which  is  a  London  company ;  partly  by  the  New  Orleans  and 
Northeastern,  or  lines  that  are  known  as  the  Flower  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Would  you  mind  indicating  on  the  map  where  it  runsf — ^A. 
There  are  no  maps.  It  is  on  paper.  The  Southwestern  Security  Company  was  organ- 
ized by  Ferdinand  Ward  ana  was  one  of  the  enormous  companies  organized  to  specu- 
late in  general  securities,  buy  and  sell,  and  they  have  gotten  into  their  treasury  about 
75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  C.,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  and  have  hypothe- 
cated it  to  secure  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  Southern  Railway  owns  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Southwestern  Security  Company,  and  the  Southwestern  Security  Com- 
pany controls  tlie  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Through  that  instrumentality  the  Southern 
nas  dominant  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  C.,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.  It  dictates 
its  policy  without  being  responsible  for  its  debts  or  its  transactions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  much  money  did  the  city  of  Cincinnati  put  into  this 
road? — A.  The  original  sum  was  eighteen  million  six  hundred  and  some  odd  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  they  have  borrowed  money  to  pay  deficiencies  in  interest.  There 
were  eighteen  million  six  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars  of  city  bonds 
issued,  and  the  proceeds  of  those  bonds  was  put  into  the  road.  The  city  has  been 
carrying  those  bonds,  the  road  has  been  paying  a  part  of  the  interest,  and  the  city 
the  restj  so  that  the  road  stands  the  city  an  outlay  of  about  $30, (X)0,0(X)  cash,  while  its 
income  is  r  rental  of  $1,090,000  a  year.  If  the  bonds  which  are  about  to  expire  can 
be  refunded  at  current  rates  of  interest  the  city,  instead  of  having  a  deficiency  in  its 
income,  will  ^  ave  a  surplus.  Hence  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  perpetuating  this  lease  on  practically  little  better  terms  than 
they  have  to-day  for  65  years,  because  their  old  issue  of  bonds  will  expire  within 
a  few  years.  They  can  borrowmoney  at  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent  right  here, 
and  have  an  income  from  the  road,  and  if  it  is  leased  I  think  the  lease  will  be 
extended  on  those  terms,  on  account  of  the  excellent  financial  condition  in  which 
it  will  leave  the  city. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  road  is  leased,  than,  for  the  65  years,  what  opportunities  of 
absorption  by  the  Southern  system  or  any  other  system  is  there? — A.  There  is  a 
clause  in  the  proposed  lease  which  is  said  to  look  to  this  absorption  by  the  Southern 
road.  It  reaas,  **  The  right  to  sublet  this  property  to  any  other  than  the  Southern 
railway  is  denied.''  It  is  not  a  positive  right  to  sublet  to  the  Southern  railway,  but 
there  is  a  limitation  in  the  lease  preventing  their  transferring  the  lease  to  any  other 
road. 

Q.  But  the  subletting  relates  entirely  to  the  mileage? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  ownership  of  the  bonded  condition  at  all? — A.  The 
ownership  will  never  be  absorbed.  The  city  of  Cincinnati  will  never  sell  that  road. 
The  absolute  ownership  will  probably  never  be  changed,  within  the  terms  of  this 
lease,  at  least. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  that  absolute  ownership,  however,  amount  to  any- 
thing?—A.  You  understand  that  I  think  that  it  won't  sell.  Of  course  we  can't  tell 
what  it  will  decide  to  do  in  40  or  50  years.    Possibly  legislation  in  Ohio,  Kentucky^ 
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and  TenneBsee  will  allow  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  pass  the  title  of  the  property  to 
anybody  whom  it  may  choose,  bnt  it  would  be  snojeot  to  these  laws.  The  main 
thing  to  be  accomplished  to-day  is  to  lease  the  property  npon  a  long  rental  and  give 
the  city  an  income. 

Q.  You  say  in  that  lease  there  is  only  the  clause  of  subletting,  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  selling  the  system f — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  interpretation 
that  the  hopeful  put  on  it.  It  opens  the  door  for  the  Southern  Railway  ultimately 
to  absorb  the  control  of  the  management  of  that  road. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  earnings,  so  far  as  you  know  them,  would  the  terms  of  this 
lease  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  future  of  the  roadf — A.  Very. 

Q.  As  well  as  to  the  city  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  t)iere  any  clauses  in  that  lease  which  guarantee  to  Cincinnati  favorable 
treatment! — A.  The  fighting  to-day  is  over  that  clause,  how  to  express  it,  how  to 
get  it  in  there.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  present  lease"  whioh  is  very  general,  so 
eeneral  that  it  is  insignificant  and  has  been  ignored,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
lessee  company  shall  not,  under  any  circumstonces,  discriminate  against  the  citi- 
zens of  Cincinnati,  or  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  but  that  is  all  it  says.  There  is  no 
penalty  provided  to  secure  its  enforcement,  and  it  is  so  general  that  it  has  amounted 
to  nothing.  Now  in  renewing  or  extending  the  lease  the  shippers  are  interested  in 
having  some  declaration  of  policy,  and  are  quite  anxious  to  nave  the  lessee  declare 
and  enforce  a  policy  of  protection  according  to  their  geographical  situation  and 
rights.  They  endeavored  to  insert  a  clause  in  this  lease,  and  there  the  fight  is  going 
on  Just  now.  There  are  organizations  in  Cincinnati  that  will  opjiose  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  lease  unless  that  clause  is  made  very  definite.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  interests  in  Cincinnati  which  believe  that  the  numerous  advantages  that 
obtain  from  the  lease  are  sufficient  without  forcing  that,  and  therefore  Cincinnati 
is  not  a  unit  in  determining  what  will  happen. 

Q.  The  Southern  road  has  been  one  of  uiose  against  whioh  Cincinnati  has  com- 
plained?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  this  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission f — ^A.  Yes;  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railroad  having  been  leased  to  foreign  control  has  been  controlled 
by  the  policy  that  has  ignored  the  territorial  advantage  that  Cincinnati  claims  she 
should  have  through  its  construction.  We  are  powerless  to  affect  the  situation  with- 
out going  into  a  rate  war  with  other  roads  that  would  be  fatal,  and  there  the 
controversy  has  begun  and  ended  time  and  again. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  all  those  roads  of  the  South  whose  opposition  to  one  another  pre- 
vents an  equitable  adjustment  Into  the  South  from  Eastern  and  Western  centers 
came  together  into  a  single  consolidation,  or  were  owned  by  the  same  persons,  would 
there  or  would  there  not  be  a  greater  possibility  of  eliminating  rate  wars  and  of 
adjusting  the  rates  in  everv  direction  than  there  is  nowf — A.  That  could  be  made 
possible,  naturally,  by  absolute  control.  The  doing,  of  right,  would  be  within  reach 
and  there  would  be  no  excuse,  growing  out  of  the  competition  of  others,  to  offer. 
But  then  comes  the  old  question  again.  The  securing  of  equitable  rates  for  Cincinnati 
depends  on  investment  by  the  railway  interests.  The  Southern  is  controlled  in 
Cincinnati  by  other  interests  which  are  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
Eastern  territory  for  their  income. 

Q.  Have  you  a,nj  knowledge  other  than  the  press  reports  of  a  possible  absorp- 
tion of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  f — ^A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  absorption,  either  by  lease  or  purohase, 
upon  the  interest  of  Cincinnati? — A.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  answer  that  question.  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  particular  change  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  interests  all  around  us  in  Cincinnati  and  they  aro  quite  acceptable, 
and  we  have  the  influence  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  in  the  other 
direction.  Their  interests  in  Cincinnati  aro  growing  constantly,  so  that  their  ser- 
vice is  being  improved  and,  aside  from  their  blindness  to  our  rights  in  the  way  of 
relative  adjnstment,  they  are  a  very  favorable  adjunct  to  Cincinnati  commeroial 
prosperity.  A  consolidation  of  those  two  great  systems,  therofore,  with  the  aver- 
age intelli^jence  that  controls  them  both,  should  not  cause  any  groat  degree  of  alarm, 
in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  negotiations  leading  to  the  connection  by 
lease  or  purohase  or  common  control  of  the  Southern  Railway  with  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton,  or  other  roads  leading  from  the  Ohio  gateways  north  to 
Chicago  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Yon  mentioned  sometime  ago  the  adjustment  of  rates  from  St.  Louis  into  the 
Southern  States  as  comparod  with  Cincinnati.  Is  there  any  ^ound  of  complaint 
therof — A.  There  has  been  very  serious  complaint  by  the  shippers  of  grain  from 
Cincinnati  against  the  x>olicy  aaopted  in  St.  Louis,  and  from  St.  Louis  to  the  South, 
wheroby  competition  by  way  of  Memphis  from  the  grain  fields  of  the  West  is  made 
through  St.  Louis,  bnt  is  not  made  through  Cincinnati.    For  ezainple<  for  a  time  the 
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rate  applied  from  St.  Louis  to  Sonthern  territory  on  basiness  coining  from  the  Kan- 
sas gram  fields  in  competition  with  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  road 
was  only  1  cent  higher  than  the  rate  from  Cincinnati  and  the  roads  from  St.  Louis  to 
Cincinnati  asked  7  cents  for  bringing  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  The  roads 
South  would  have  been  compelled  to  out  their  rates  about  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
in  order  to  equalize  totals.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  that  had  the  effect  of  erecting 
a  barrier  against  the  passage  of  any  grain  £rom  points  west  or  north  of  Cincinnati 
tiirough  Cincinnati,  and  the  South  gave  the  market  to  St.  Louis  and  Western  mer- 
chants. 

Q.  Is  there  any  remedy  available  f — A.  The  only  remedy  is  the  consent  of  the 
roads  to  adopt  in  their  practice  the  ordinary  practice  of  longer  linesy  that  of  making 
the  totals  between  any  two  points  the  same,  and  distributing  them  among  them- 
selves as  they  may  deem  equitable  and  just. 

Q.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other  that  you  mentioned,  would  the  shinpers  of  Cincin- 
nati, do  you  think,  be  inclined  to  resort  to  a  tribunal  which  had  full  power  to  pre- 
scribe or  to  regulate  rates  in  such  cases  f — A.  1  would  not  advise  them  to^could  not 
advise  them  to. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  other  complaints  which  would  be  laid  before  such 
tribunal  if  its  powers  were  full  and  complete  f— A.  Not  at  this  moment.  There  is  no 
telling  what  might  develop  if  the  tribunal  existed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  in  your  testimony  that  natural  advantages  pos- 
sessed b^  one  business  center  might  have  to  be  measurably  sacrificed  in  making  up 
those  railroad  rates  for  a  section  for  the  benefit  of  a  place  with  less  natural  advan- 
tages. Do  you  think  there  is  any  equity  in  thatf — A.  I  think  you  misunderstand 
what  I  said.  Each  locality  competing  with  others  in  a  common  market  is  entitled 
to  reasonable  and  just  rates  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers  serving  it,  and  to  the  ben- 
efit of  all  its  naturiJ  advantages,  and  no  departure  from  the  rule  requiring  rates  in 
all  cases  to  be  reasonable  in  themselves  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  neo- 
eesarv  in  order  to  maintain  existing  trade  relations,  or  *'to  protect  competing  mar- 
kets,'' or  to  *' equalize  commercial  conditions,''  or  to  secure  to  carriers  traffic  from 
certain  territory  assumed  to  be  exclusively  theirs. 

Q.  What  is  your  notion  as  a  railroad  man  in  respect  to  a  proposition  of  that  kind  f — 
A.  When  I  was  a  railroad  man  I  studied  the  immediate  interest  of  railroads.  If  you 
could  get  a  thing  through  it  was  all  right. 

A.  Was  the  policy  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  at  that  time  to  the  advantage 
of  Nashville  or  other  places  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  anv  places  just  as  good  on 
that  line  in  cases  where  your  directors  had  no  interest  in  tne  landed  property? — ^A. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  deal  intelligently  with  that  proposition. 
That  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history.    We  were  very  cruae  railroad  men  in  those  days. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  known  that  the  system  in  the  South  has  tended  to 
build  up  sectionalism  there f  That  is,  were  not  geographic  zones  of  infiuence  built 
up  to  the  advantaj^e  of  certain  great  corporations? — A.  There  has  been  too  much 
paternalism  practiced  by  the  railroads.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads  have  got  any 
right  to  assume  paternal  functions  over  any  city,  looalitv,  or  individual.  That  is 
the  basis  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  spirit  of  it.  It  was  to 
break  down  practices  of  that  kind  that  that  law  was  brought  into  existence.  Those 
practices  prevail  to  a  greater  extent^  maybe,  in  the  far  West  than  they  do  in  the 
South. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  knowledg:e  yourself  as  to  whether  the  great  importation  of 
goods  into  tne  South  is  not  entirely  from  the  Northeast  and  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
and  other  distributing  points  instead  of  from  Cincinnati  or  from  the  Northwest? — A. 
The  Northwest  and  the  immediate  North  are  gaining  on  that  business  all  the  time, 
but  they  are  gaining  in  spite  of  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  Northeast. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  railroad  policy  of  the  Eastern  association  to  make 
lower  rates  to  admit  these  Eastern  goods  into  the  South  than  they  would  make  to  the 
Western  men? — A.  They  have  always  done  it. 

Q.  Will  you  call  it  self-interest  or  an  inducement  of  trade,  or  what? — A.  Well,  my 
theory  would  be  that  there  has  been  a  large  capitalistic  ownership  in  the  case  of 
steamship  lines,  and  that  they  make  a  great  deal  more  money  carrying  business  from 
the  Eastern  seaboard  into  the  South  than  they  would  if  the  railroads  carried  it  &om 
the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  you  were  connected  with  the  railroad  system  was 
discrimination  quite  common  against  shippers? — A.  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  And  to  the  injury  of  the  large  shippers  very  frequently? — A.  The  large  ship- 
pers generally  had  the  advantage  over  the  little  fellows. 

Q.  were  there  many  people  who  lost  their  fortunes  and  their  interests  largely  by 
discrimination  of  railroads? — A.  Yes;  there  were.  There  were  more  losses  of  that 
kind,  more  people  driven  out  of  business  through  the  help  extended  by  the  railroads 
to  the  favored  shippers  in  those  days  than  there  are  now. 

Q.  Well,  what  u  your  view  about  discrimination  now — ^yonr  observation?    Is  it 
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extensive  yetf — A.  Yes;  it  is  extendi ve  3'et.  The  pablio  has  no  idea  of  its  extent, 
and  I  would  not  be  in  position  to  define  its  extent.  I  know  it  now  rather  fkt>in 
hearsay,  but  I  nsed  to  know  it  from  contaet  with  the  business.  I  still  know  from 
hearsay,  bnt  it  doesn't  amount  to  evidence;  many  other  people  know  it,  and  you 
know  it,  so  I  am  makius  no  disclosure. 

Q.  What  form  does  discrimination  generally  take  now,  from  your  best  informa- 
tion f — A.  Well,  take  the  combinations  of  heavy  shippers  who  nave  cars  of  their 
own.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  who  own  their  own  equipment,  and  the 
rental  that  they  are  able  to  command  for  the  use  of  those  cars  is  a  veritable  feast. 
It  is  a  very  ingenious  way  of  aflecting  competition,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  driving 
out  of  business  the  firms  who  don't  see  fit  to  own  cars  of  their  own,  and  has  the 
effect  of  forcing  firms  and  corporations  who  did  not  want  to  own  to  buy  them  or 
lease  them.    That  is  only  one  eft'ect.    There  are  others,  probably. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think  of  any  other.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
clear. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  in  your  judgment,  has  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
haa  noon  the  railroads  generally? — A.  I  think  that  the  facilities  it  has  offered  have 
been  tne  most  valuable  of  all  facilities  furnished  to  railroads  from  the  outside,  and 

?robably  the  most  equitable  and  the  most  defensible,  and  I  believe  that  the  Pullman 
alace  Company's  management  haa  enabled  the  railroad  companies  to  afi'ord  to  the 
public  better  service  thau  could  have  been  maintained  by  any  other  system.  The 
merging  of  all  the  other  lines  into  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  been  simply 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  most  powerful  of  the  railroads  have  attempted  to 
furnish  that  sort  of  service  of  their  own,  and  it  has  proved  a  failure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  The  policy  of  the  roads  operating  in  the  South,  with  which 
I  understand  you  are  somewhat  familiar,  differs,  does  it  not,  in  respect  to  maintain- 
ing the  rates  at  a  perfect  equality  for  all  shippers f — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lished rates  have  been  better  maintained  in  the  Southern  territory  in  the  last  20 
years  than  in  any  other  territor.^  in  the  United  States.    There  have  been  fewer 

flaring  breaks.  There  was,  I  remember,  at  one  time  a  concession  made  from  New 
ork  for  the  season  to  all  Southern  States  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  tariff  rate,  by 
which  means  they  took  the  entire  spring  business  of  the  Southwest  from  the  jobbers 
of  the  West.  That  was  followed  by  a  cut  of  rates,  when  it  was  too  late,  by  the 
Western  lines.  They  healed  that  difference  up  within  a  few  months,  and  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  such  outbreak  since,  bnt  those  outbreaks  have  been  constantly 
occurring  in  other  directions. 

Q.  Now,  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  and  the 
nature  of  water  competition  in  the  Southern  States,  will  you  make  any  general 
statement  about  thatt — A.  Well,  my  statement  is  more  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
observation.  I  believe  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  has  been  largely 
depressed  and  impeded  and  delayed  bv  the  false  principle  of  ignoring  the  lonff  and 
short  haul  principle.  I  believe  that  the  development  of  the  entire  country  and  the 
development  of  the  railroad  business  has  been  palsied  by  a  principle  to  which  the 
roads  in  the  South  have  adhered  after  it  was  abandoned  by  all  the  other  roads  in 
the  universe.  The  great  railroad  systems  of  the  country  rarely  have  any  trouble 
over  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  All  the  contention  is  centered  on  that  clause, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Southern  territory,  and  it  all  centers  around  the  idea  that 
they  have  got  to  make  a  low  rate  to  meet  water  competition,  and  then  add  a  local 
back  to  the  interior  and  keep  all  the  interior  country  which  is  without  water  com- 
petition checked  up  to  high  rates  to  give  advantages  to  certain  towns,  whether  they 
have  commercial  merit  or  not,  that  happen  to  be  situated  on  a  railway,  creek,  or 
canal.  Any  old  thing  serves  the  purpose  of  reducing  rates  ou  water  competition  if 
they  want  to  reduce  them.  They  can  ignore  it  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  just  as  suc- 
cessfully as  they  can  maintain^reight  rates  at  other  points.  That  policy  has  main- 
tained higher  rates  to  interior  points  all  through  the  South  and  has  been  a  barrier 
to  Southern  progress.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  opposition  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  f — A.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  that  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  Was  that  policy  in  force  before  theenactment  of  the  in tersiate-commeroe  act  f — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  an  ancient  custom  all  over  this  country.  Most  of  the  roads  got 
well  out  of  it  long  a^o. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  its  operation,  then,  at  the  time  you  were  a  traffic  offi- 
cial of  that  roadf — A.  Yes;  that  principle  was  the  principle  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  So  that  you  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation  as  a  traffic  offi- 
cial f— A.  Yes;  I  have  observed  the  development  of  those  roads  in  the  last  35  years. 

Q.  Have  any  changes  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  competition  between  waterways 
and  railways  which  would  affect  th is  proposition  ?— A.  Very  serious  changes.  When 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  opened  the  business  after  the  war  to  Nashville, 
water  competition  was  the  real  thing  from  Cinoinuati  and  Louisville.    The  boats 
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were  plying  constantly,  and  we  had  to  meet  that  qqeetion  every  day.  To-day  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing  that  a  boat  loads  with  freight  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  yet  the  rates  are  made  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville  based  on  old  river  compe- 
tition. The  river  itself  has  lost  its  prestige  as  a  river,  and  is  drying  np.  Unless 
it  is  improved  it  will  soon  be  a  highway  instead  of  a  waterway. 

Q.  It  lias  not  been  drying  up  the  last  month  or  sof — A.  That  does  not  help  navi- 
gation. Navigation  is  conducted  under  greater  difflcultiee  than  usual.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Ohio  Kiver  shipping  has  lost  its  existence,  with  the  exception  of  the  trans- 
portation of  very  heavy  commodities.  In  very  heavy  commodities  it  still  carries 
a  greater  tonnage  than  any  river  in  the  country,  but  I  discriminate  between  that 
and  ordinary  merchandise,  commercial  shiQping.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  system 
of  railway  transportion  could  ever  deprive  the  Ohio  River  of  its  immense  tonnage 
in  the  coal  trade.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it.  It  is  increasing  constantly, 
but  there  is  no  shipping  now  of  sup^ar  or  molasses.  Yon  would  think  yon  could  get 
a  much  better  rate  n'om  Cincinnati  to  Nashville  by  boat  than  by  rail.  Take  a  good 
whaleback  steamboat  rate  to-day,  and  as  you  go  into  the  higher  commodities  insur- 
ance militates  to  increase  the  rates.  The  excuse  of  river  competition  is  used  to 
depress  rates  to  a  point  like  Nashville,  and  the  rates  to  the  surrounding  country 
are  made  higher  by  adding  locals  to  them.  The  effect  of  that  river  competition  is 
not  so  apparent  as  it  was.  When  the  principle  was  first  inaugurated  we  had  to 
make  rates  every  day  to  beat  the  boats.    There  is  no  necessity  for  that  now. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  basing  point  system  to  which  you  have  already  referred  is  in 
a  way  a  derivation  from  the  long  and  short  haul  system  of  making  rates? — A.  It  is 
a  successor  to  it,  but  a  railroad  crossing  became  a  competing  point,  to  which  lower 
rates  were  made  than  to  the  locals  on  each  side. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  beginning  with  the  theory  that  rates  must  be  reduced 
where  there  was  competition  between  water  and  rail,  they  extended  that  principle 
to  the  reduction  of  rates  at  points  where  two  railroads  cross? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  at  any  time  any  evil  effects  from  the  system? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
evil  in  my  opinion;  evil  to  the  railroads  and  evil  to  the  people.  It  often  prevents 
and  has  prevented  the  establishment  of  industries  at  more  eligible  points  upon  a 
railroad  because  they  could  not  get  rates  to  that  point  that  they  could  get  at  the 
crossing.  A  great  many  enlightened  railroad  managers  recognized  that  all  through 
Pennsylvania,  New  England,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  broke  it  down  because 
of  this  argument:  ''If  this  man  locates  his  industry  10  miles  from  the  crossing  that 
business  belongs  to  us,  and  we  had  better  carry  it  at  the  crossing  rate  than  to  put  it 
in  jeopardy.''  And  they  scattered  industries  all  along  the  lines  of  the  roads  and 
it  maae  them  rich.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  one  system  that  has  done  ^is 
and  has  scattered  industries  from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other.  A  man  doesn't 
have  to  own  a  comer  lot  at  a  crossing  in  order  to  get  decent  rates.  But  you  go  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  you  have  got  to  go  to  Danville  Junction  or  some  place 
to  get  a  basing  point,  or  to  Louisville,  or  to  Bowling  Green  or  some  crossing.  The 
Cincinnati  Southern  never,  debated  that  question,  and  there  has  never  been  any 
conflict  with  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

Q.  How  are  they  enabled  to  operate  in  practical  competition  with  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  one  road  adopting  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  and  the  other  oppos- 
ing it  every  time? — A.  Well,  they  build  up  their  country;  the  Louisville  and  ^ash- 
yille  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  would  like  to  recur  to  one  matter  in  regard  to  discrimi- 
nation which  seems  to  be  quite  general  yet.  Have  you  any  remedial  legislation  to 
suggest  along  that  line — any  remedial  legislation  to  prevent  discrimination? — ^A.  No ; 
I  am  afraid  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation.  It  has  its  root  in  the  selfishness 
and  ability  of  men  to  accomplish  those  things.  I  do  not  believe  legislation  can  reach 
it.  Possibly  consolidation  can  reach  it;  possibly  if  Rockefeller  gets  more  railroad 
stocks  than  Standard  Oil  stock  he  won't  want  the  railroads  to  make  rebates  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  A  great  evil,  you  admit,  exists  in  discrimination,  and  yet  yon  think  there  can 
not  be  any  effective  legislation  passed  to  meet  that? — A.  I  may  be  alone  in  mv  opin- 
ion. That  is  my  opinion.  There  is  ample  legislation  to  reach  all  those  people,  out 
it  is  the  instruments  you  want— the  men,  the  moral  force  behind  the  guns.  You  have 
got  plenty  of  legislation  to  reach  all  those  things,  but  there  is  not  the  determination 
on  tne  part  of  the  courts  or  the  people  to  enforce  these  things.  Human  nature  is 
human  nature.  We  have  got  lots  of  good  laws  that  are  dead  letters,  you  know, 
because  the  people  don't  .want  them  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  we  understand  that  in  your  judgment  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  power  sufficient  to  secure  many  of  these  results,  but  that 
the  difficulty  comes  more  in  the  disposition  than  in  the  law  itself  ?— A.  That  is  my 
candid  conviction  after  about  10  years  of  diligent  effort  to  use  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  There  is  an  apathy  among  the  people 
-which  is  Just  about  as  great  an  obstacle  to  its  enforcement  as  any  defect  in  the  law. 
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I  have  been  ^n  officer  of  organizations  seeking  to  get  protection  throagfa  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  during  the  last  ID  years,  and  my  observation  is  that  the 
indifference  of  the  people  is  more  of  an  obstacle.  A  gentleman  asked  me  a  moment 
ago  why  we  didn't  reinstate  our  case  before  the  court.  It  is  because  our  people  are 
indifferent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  the  fault  is  more  with  the  courts  than  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  f — A.  I  do  not  like  to  say  there  is  any  fault  in  our 
courts.  I  belie vo  the  root  of  the  evil  in  this  country  is  that  the  people  are  not  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  this  thine.  The  courts  will  follow  pretty  neany  the  impulses  and 
requirements  of  public  opinion. 

Q.  Would  yon  be  in  favor  of  ^ving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority 
to  enforce  their  decisions  until  they  are' repealed  by  the  court  f  That  is,  to  make 
them  binding  or  mandatory  until  the  court  finally  decides? — A.  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  would  be  right  that  the  decision  should  take  the  same  coarse  as  the  decision 
of  any  other  tribunal ;  that  it  should  be  mandatory  unless  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  rendered  takes  an  appeal  and  gives  bond.  That  makes  it  ettective  from  the  tmie 
it  is  giveu;  and  suspended  under  bond  as  any  other  decision  is  suspended  under  bond. 
I  do  not  believe  in  making  flesh  of  one  and  fish  of  another.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
different  practice  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  what  obtains 
before  any  other  court.  A  man  gets  a  decision  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  then  he  has  to  sue  to  get  that  enforced  instead  of  letting  the  other  fel- 
low appeal.    That  is  one  of  the  most  radical  defects  in  the  practice  of  that  body. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  was  going  to  ask  next  for  your  views  upon  the  question  of 
classification  and  the  enforcement  of  a  uniform  classification  for  the  country  at 
large. — A.  I  consider  that  a  very  important  commercial  question  and  one  that  I  have 
been  interested  in  for  a  great  many  years,  the  reducing  to  uniformity  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  practice  of  the  railroads  in  dassifving  frei^t.  It  can  not  be  absolutely 
done;  it  can  only  be  done  approximately^  but  a  uniform  classification  could  be 
declared  as  the  stuidard  and  put  into  effect  at  a  given  time.  At  the  same  time 
provision  should  be  made  for  such  flexibility  as  commercial  circumstances  would 
require,  subject  to  investig^ation.  That  is,  the  commission  or  whatever  other  body 
had  power  over  the  administration  of  that  classification  should  have  the  right  to 
make  modifications  upon  proper  representations,  and  that  should  be  the  standard,  in 
the  absence  of  any  ruling  to  the  contrary.  That  would  give  us  a  basis  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  entire  country  and  would  at  the  same  time  afford  relief  against 
inflexibility.  I  do  not  think  transportation  rates  can  with  safety  be  absolutely 
inflexible  all  over  this  country. 

Q.  Does  Cincinnati,  lying  on  the  boundary  between  two  great  classification  terri- 
tories, suffer  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  classification?-— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  practi- 
cal inconvenience.  In  making  basiness  calculations  shippers  must  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  time  what  territory  thev  are  shipping  into  and  what  classification 
governs.  If  they  are  shipping  into  Sontnem  territory,  one  classification  has  got  to 
be  arranged  for;  if  into  Western  territory,  another.  The  official  territorv  Is  their 
immediate  natural  classification,  and  the  Cincinnati  merchant^  therefore,  has  prac- 
tically at  all  times  to  deal  with  at  least  3  classifications. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possible  resource  in  intrusting  a  greater  measure  of  power  over 
classification  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  would  favor  the  right  of  appeal  however? — A.  Always. 

Q.  To  such  a  bodyf — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  intended  that  it  should  be  understood  in 
respect  to  all  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  practice  before  the  commission  that  the 
inalienable  right  of  appeal  shoaldnot  be  withheld  from  anybod3^ 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  any  distinction  between  the  power  to  preseribe  and  promul- 
gate rates,  as  conferred  upon  the  Interstate  (-ommerce  CommissioD,  and  the  power 
to  approve  of  those  rates  when  promulgated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  railroads  f — 
A.  Yes.  The  power  to  approve  of  the  rates  in  the  first  instance  by  the  commission 
or  the  responsibility  of  approving  of  them  would  be  demanding  more  than  any  com- 
mission would  be  capable  of  doing,  and  would  be  placing  upon  the  commission  a 
burden  of  responsibility  that  would  be  unwise  and  useless.  The  proper  order  of 
procedure,  in  mv  opinioo,  would  be  that  every -railroad  should  accept  the  responsi- 
oiliiy  of  promulgating  its  rates  and  should  have  the  right  to  enforce  those  rates 
until  they  were  proved  to  be  wrong,  the  burden  of  attacking  them  being  upon  the 
party  who  originates  the  proceedings  against  them.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  rail- 
road managers  are  lionest  and  intend  to  make  an  equitable  tariff  in  the  first  instance, 
but  they  are  liable  to  error,  and  the  demonstration  of  that  error  should  not  be  made 
before  themselves.  I  object  to  the  principle  of  their  deciding  upon  their  own  errors, 
and  that  is  the  only  resort  we  have  at  present.  Last  winter  the  railroad  companies, 
by  one  announcement,  advanced  rates  throughout  this  country  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  on  about  30  per  cent  of  the  commodities  that  were  shipped,  levying  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  the  people  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  and 
they  knew  it.    Now,  a  great  many  of  those  changes  were  not  resisted  by  the  partiea 
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to  whom  they  applied.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  changes  Btood ;  but  in  some 
instances  it  worked  absolute  oppression,  prohibition,  and  destruction  of  business; 
and  the  decision  as  to  whether  those  ratcis  should  stand  or  not  rested  only  with  the 
railroads  who  made  them.  An  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  only 
drew  forth  an  opinion,  and  when  that  opinion  was  carried  to  the  officers  of  the 
Government,  the  officers  would  not  act  upon  it.  Therefore,  there  was  no  tribuniJ 
except  the  parties  themselves  before  which  that  matter  oould  be  brought.  It  was 
brought  before  them  and  a  considerable  modification  was  accomplished,  which  proves 
that  the  rates  were  not  perfect.  There  are  some  of  those  changes  that  are  still  sub- 
ject to  litigation.  Now,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  had  had  the  right  to  suspend  those  changes  until  they  were 
Justified,  the  burden  would  not  have  been  placed  upon  the  manufacturers.  There 
were  instances  where  the  entire  profit  of  a  business,  built  up  after  11  or  12  years' 
effort,  was  absorbed  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  a  change  of  the  classification  of  the 
output,  and  there  were  many  instances  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  profit  was 
absorbed.    Now,  that  is  wronff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  the  witness  with 
regard  to  the  remedies  which  he  would  suggest  for  this  condition  that  he  has  just 
spoken  of.  Is  the  remedy  sufficient  now  with  the  courts? — A.  No;  it  is  a  very  long 
remedy  to  go  before  the  courts.  I  know  of  one  case  that  we  prepared  for  the  courts, 
and  the  preparation  of  that  for  the  courts  is  costing  the  parties  really  more  than  is 
involved. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  this  time  sufficient  power  of  juris- 
diction in  a  question  of  that  kindf — A.  They  disclaim  anv  power.  They  gave  an 
opinion  adverse  to  many  of  the  changes  but  they  disclaim  the  power  to  act. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  we  eo  back  to  the  power  to  approve  rates.  Would  not  that  carry 
a  little  more  power  to  the  Inteistate  Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  the  approval 
of  the  rates  upon  complaint  f — A.  That  would  be  an  encUess  task .  There  is  no  commis- 
sion in  the  world  that  could  tto  over  a  tariff  and  approve  it.  The  man  who  made  the 
tariff  had  probably  an  intelugent  impulse  in  his  mind  when  he  made  each  adjust- 
ment. If  you  are  passing  in  review  my  work,  you  have  got  either  to  absorb  from 
me  by  some  magical  process  my  methods  of  thought  or  else  ^ou  have  got  to  ignore 
them,  and  yon  are  liable  to  make  very  grave  mistakes  in  passing  in  review  my  work. 
If  I  am  an  expert  and  I  do  that  work  subject  to  your  criticism,  you  stand  ready  on 
receipt  of  a  practical  complaint  to  make  me  jusl^ify  my  work  in  one  particular 
instance  or  in  a  dozen  particular  instances.  That  is  a  simple  process  and  you  are 
judicial  and  you  can  do  that.  But  when  I  hand  you  this  document  and  I  require 
you  to  approve  this  and  you  take  the  responsibility  off  my  hands,  you  take  a  responsi- 
bility you  are  not  able  to  handle. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  present  condition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  that  even  if  it  finds  that  a  rate  is  unreasonable,  its  work  is  at  as  end  there.  It 
may  make  an  order  but  that  is  all  there  is  of  itt — A.  Oh,  no;  they  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  summoning  the  district  attorney  to  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  that  order. 
Then  it  goes  before  the  court.  It  is  a  most  lop-sided  way  of  getting  at  justice. 
Tonr  court  of  first  resort  decides  the  thing,  and  then  you  have  ^ot  to  become  the 
prosecutor  and  the  defender  and  the  proponent  of  your  own  decision  before  another 
court  instead  of  sitting  still  and  letting  it  be  appealed  against  you  and  the  appeal 
justified. 

Q.  Du  the  railroad  companies  or  the  company  complained  affainst  make  any  defense 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  a  rulef — A.  They  do  now ;  they  did 
not  at  first.  They  make  a  vigorous  defense  now  because  the  courts  have  piade  one 
or  two  orders  excluding  them  or  making  them  justify  very  clearly  any  effort  to  take 
fhrther  testimony.  The  first  practice,  you  remember,  was  that  they  were  not 
required  to  produce  any  testimony  until  they  got  into  court  and  the  court  had  the 
whole  thing  de  novo. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  prima 
facie  evidence  in  the  court  above  or  court  of  appeals  f — A.  It  is  made  so  by  the  law 
now,  is  it  notf  The  evidence  is  prima  facie.  Yes,  I  would  make  the  finding  prima 
facie,  and  let  the  burden  rest  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Yes;  then  would  ^ou  have  a  provision  in  the  law  to  advance  those  cases  upon 
the  docket? — A.  That  is  already  there,  is  it  notf 

Q.  Already  in  the  law  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  not,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  such 
long  delays  in  the  courts.  — A.  The  courts  have  been  very  good  in  advancing  cases. 
After  they  come  before  the  courts,  the  courts  have  been  very  good  about  advancing 
them,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  I  had  in  mind  a  case  that  was  just  decided  the  other  day  in  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  long  and  short  haul,  between  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chattanooga  and  the 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  Georaia  Railroad.  That  was  stated  in  the  papers  at  the  time 
to  have  been  8  years  from  the  time  the  complaint  was  filed. — A.  Yes;  in  a  general 
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way  I  have  been  co^izant  of  the  progress  of  that  case  and  I  admit  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  its  cominff  up  at  this  time.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who 
have  been  watching  that  case. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Cincinnati  recommend  the  passage  of  the  Cullom 
billy  or  some  bill  carrying  the  proYisions  of  the  Cnllom  billf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  recommendations,  do  yon  know,  Rone  to  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  t — A.  Yes ; 
I  think  a  large  volume  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  £el  that  the  most  important  matter  would  be  the  one  in  regard  to  mak- 
ing the  railroad  or  the  claimant,  whichever  it  may  be,  take  an  appeal  the  same  as 
is  done  in  any  court  f — A.  I  believe  that  is  most  important. 

Testimony  closed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  IS,  1901, 

TESmCOVT  OE  MB.  08B0BVE  HOWES, 

Secretary  Boston  board  of  fire  underwriters. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  2.15  p.  m. 
Mr.  Osborne  Howes,  secretary  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  apx)earea  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

U.  (By  Senator  KYL.B. )  Will  yon  give  yonr  name,  address,  and  business? — ^A. 
Osborne  Howes;  No.  55  Kilby  street,  Boston;  secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  prepared  article? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  cover  the  eeneral  subject  of  the  relation  of  Canadian  and 
American  rauways? — ^A.  Partly  that.  I  have  three  subjects  which  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  commission,  two  bearing  upon  questions  of  trans- 
X>ortation — ^thatis,  railroad  and  water  transx>ortation  from  Boston,  so  far  as  export 
trade  is  concerned — and  on  the  subject  of  our  merchant  marine  generally;  then  a 
third,  if  I  have  the  time,  on  our  trade  relations  with  Canada. 

On  the  first  and  the  last  I  speak  as  a  representative  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  the  intermediate  one,  as  representing  the 
merchants'  shipping  interest  of  the  past,  through  my  father,  grandfather,  and 
great  grandfatner,  and,  to  some  extent,  myself. 

Senator  Kylb:  Yes.    We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  follow  up  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  have  any  official  pnosition  in  Boston  in  connection 
witn  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  organizations  which  entitles  you  to  speak 

farticularlv  about  these  organizations?— A.  In  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
am  vice-chairman  of  their  committee  on  recii>rocal  trade  relations  with  Canada, 
and  as  a  member  I  take  an  interest,  of  course,  in  the  question  of  the  development 
of  Boston's  trade  with  Europe  and  with  foreign  countries  generally. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  on  State  conmiissions? — ^A.  I  have  been  on  two — one  that 
was  called  tne  Bapid  Transit  Commission,  apx)ointed  for  the  pnrx>ose  of  improv- 
ing the  systems  of  transportation  in  and  around  Boston,  and  the  other  called  the  ' 
Metropolitan  District  Commission,  apx)ointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  annexing  the 
cities  and  towns  in  and  around  Boston  to  that  city  zor  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  size. 

Q.  If  you  will  take  up  those  topics  which  you  have,  Mr.  Howes,  in  the  way  and 
manner  yon  think  best,  perhaps  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  commission. — ^A. 
I  may  state  then,  at  the  outset,  that  Boston,  next  to  New  York,  is  the  largest  com- 
mercial i)ort  of  this  country.  Our  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  1900  amounted 
in  value  to  $192,488,000;  of  that  amount  $123,858,000  were  exports,  and  $68,630,000 
were  imports.  The  growth  of  the  trade  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  quite 
constant,  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  there  was  a  x)ause,  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  war  in  South  A&ica  had  drawn  quite  a  number  of  the  steam- 
ships upon  which  we  depended  for  trans- Atlantic  transportation  to  another  line 
of  service,  thus  leaving  us,  to  some  extent,  denuded  of  our  customary  tonnage. 
The  freight  rates  on  that  account  were  very  high;  high  perhaps  from  all  Atlantic 
ports,  more  especially  from  Boston,  so  that  while  at  the  present  time  wheat  is 
carried  from  Boston  at  about  a  penny  a  bushel,  last  year  it  was  about  3  pence,  or  6 
cents.  This  interfered  with  our  development  temporarily;  now  it  is  ^oing  ahead 
Qgain,  and  I  think  this  year  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Boston  will  be  consid- 
erably over  $200,000,000  in  value.  The  reason  why  we  have  this  trade  is  that 
Boston-Hsooner,  I  think,  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States— through  the 
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•nterjpKrlse  of  its  railroad  companies  has  developed  a  system  of  terminals  and  dock 
facilities  probably  superior  at  the  time  they  were  built  to  t^ose  found  anywhere 
else,  and  perhaps  so  tc^day .  The  railroad  companies  built  their  own  wharves^  they 
built  their  own  landing  sheds  and  elevators,  and  were  prepared,  without  inter- 
mediate charges,  to  put  grain  intended  for  Europe  on  board  the  vessels.  Besides 
this,  or  in  part  perhaps  due  to  this,  we  developed  at  a  very  early  stage  the  system 
of  carrying  freight  to  Europe  in  large  freignt  steamers,  in  contra&stinction  to 
passenger  steamers  or  small  tramp  steamers.  We  have  practically  no  tramp 
business  in  Boston.  It  is  all  carried  on  by  the  regular  liners,  running  chiefly  to 
Liverpool,  so  that  Boston's  trade  to  Liverpool  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
American  city— greater  even  than  that  of  New  York  City.  The  steamers  have 
been  built  of  the  largest  size  for  freight-carrying  purposes,  and  have  been  increased 
in  size  from  time  to  time;  the  only  limitation  just  now  is  the  depth  of  our  harbor 
channel  which,  unless  we  can  get  it  increased,  will  probably  put  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  a  very  material  increase  in  tonnage. 

The  four  lines  that  we  have  there— the  largest,  freight-carrying  lines— are  the 
Leyland,  the  Dominion,  the  Cunard,  and  the  Warren.  Three  of  tnese  now  carry 
passengers  to  some  extent;  one  of  them  is  simply  a  freight  line.  The  export  rates 
from  Chicago  or  from  western  x>oints  to  Liverpool  via  Boston  are  the  same  as 
those  via  New  York.  The  local  rates — the  local  east-bound  rates — on  sixth-class 
merchandise  are  2  cents  higher  to  Boston  than  they  are  to  New  York,  and  this 
has  been  thought  to  act  somewhat  as  a  deterrent  upon  the  building  up  of  a  local 
grain  business.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  not  there— as  is  found  m  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore — ^a  large  quantity  of  spot  wheat,  which  can  be  shipped 
either  to  one  foreign  port  or  another  as  the  exigencies  of  the  trade  require.  The 
contracts  for  shipments  are  almost  entirely  made  at  Chicago  or  beyond,  and  it 
simply  passes 4;hrough  Boston,  giving  us  possibly  in  this  resi)ect  less  of  gain  in  the 
matter  of  trade  than  we  should  receive  if  shipment  were  made  directly  from  Bos- 
ton, as  is  the  case  at  New  York.  This  has  prevented  the  building  up  of  a  tramp 
steamship  business  and  has  confined  our  exports  a  good  deal  to  England.  We  get 
very  little  of  the  continent  trade;  we  get  very  littie  of  what  is  called  whole-cargo 
business,  where  a  steamer  is  chartered  to  cany  a  cargo  to  one  point  or  another  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere.  Apart  from  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  2-cent 
differential  against  us  is  a  serious  drawback.  TheoreticaJly  it  may  be  wrong, 
but  practically,  if  a  grain  merchant  were  to  bring  200,000  bushels  of  grain  to  Bos- 
ton as  a  local  venture  and  afterwards  should  wisn  to  ship  it,  he  could  get  a  rebate 
from  the  railroads  equivalent  to  2  cents.  The  theoretic  wrong  is  that  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why  when  a  shipment  of  certain  carloads  of  grain  leaves  Chi- 
cago for  Boston,  part  of  the  cars  carrying  grain  intended  for  local  use  and  a 
part  of  them  canying  grain  intended  for  foreign  shipment,  that  the  New  York 
CentraT  or  the  Lake  Shore  should  receive  more  per  car  for  hauling  the  former 
than  the  latter.  They  do  the  same  service  and  practically  should  be  paid  the 
same  price;  but  in  working  it  out  I  do  not  think  the  system  causes  serious  loss. 
The  differential  is  about  |8  on  a  carload— that  is,  on  a  40,000-pound  carload.  The 
rates  at  Boston  are  assume  to  be  maintained,  as  they  are  throughout  the  United 
States,  by  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  we  have  a  belief 
that  while  these  rates  are  officially  promulgated  they  are  by  no  means  always 
observed.  The  statement  is  made  that  if  a  dealer  has  a  large  shipment  coming 
from  Chicago  he  can  get  a  rate  made  that  is  a  temporary  rate.  Perhaps  the  rail- 
road agent  at  Chicago  will  write  a  letter  notifying  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  the  railroad  has  changed  its  rate,  and  then  5  minutes  afterwards 
write  another  letter  stating  that  it  has  been  changed  back  to  the  old  rate.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  aware  in  Boston  of  grain  going  to  Europe  via  Baltimore — 
which  has  a  differential  in  its  favor  so  far  as  railroad  charges  are  concerned — 
in  such  quantities  as  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  in  addition  some  cut  made  in 
the  rates.  I  think  it  is  thought  by  shippers  in  Boston — ^those  interested  in  steam- 
ers and  interested  in  the  shipment  of  grain— that  railroad  rates  are  still  largely 
matters  of  trade;  although  if  a  cut  is  made  in  rates  via  one  city,  it  is  pretty 
(]^uickly  found  out  and  the  others  adjust  themselves  to  these  new  conditions.  In 
times  past — and  to  quite  an  extent  at  the  present  time — the  fact  that  Boston  has 
railroad  connection  with  the  West  by  Canada  has  been  looked  upon  by  our  mer- 
chants as  of  distinct  advantage.  Until  quite  recently  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  American  trunk  lines  ended  at  the  Hudson  River,  and  the 
tendency  of  such  influences  as  they  could  exert  in  the  direction  of  freight  was 
unquestionably  used  to  the  detriment  of  Boston  as  a  shipping  point  for  grain 
intended  for  foreign  markets.  In  this  exigency  the  Canadian  roads  came  to  our 
help.  It  was  for  tneir  interest  to  have  the  shipments  sent  to  Boston,  and  through 
the  competition  which  they  could  offer  we  received  from  the  American  trunk 
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lines  a  consideration  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  accorded  to  ns.  It  is 
possible  that  recently  that  advantage  has  been  partly  neatralized.  The  New 
York  Central  has  acqoired  by  lease  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  now  has 
a  financial  interest  in  having  goods  shipped  to  Boston,  as  great  as  and  perhaps 
even  more  than  it  has  in  having  them  shipped  to  New  York  City.  It  has  acquired 
the  splendid  terminal  facilities  of  the  company  whose  property  it  leased  and  is 
preparing  at  the  present  time  to  greatly  enlarge  these.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
nas  leased  the  Fitchburg  road,  which  is  also  a  great  grain-carrying  road,  and  the 
influences  that  it  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  American  trunk  lines  by  the  large 
amount  of  westward-bound  freight  it  controls  has  also  a  tendency  to  bring  busi- 
ness to  Boston  rather  than  to  divert  it  to  New  York  or  other  Southern  imrts. 

During  the  winter  months  of  the  year  Boston  has  been  in  the  past  the  shipping 
point  for  a  great  deal  of  the  freight  that  has  been  brought  over  the  Canadian 
railways.  In  summer  grain  that  arrives  at  Montreal  can  oe  sent  just  as  cheaply 
to  Liverpool  by  steamer  from  that  port  as  from  Boston,  and  hence  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  grain  should  be  hauled  260  or  270  miles  farther,  when  it  can  be 
put  directly  on  board  the  steamers  at  Montreal  and  carried  across  the  Atlantic 
quite  as  well  as  from  Boston.  Therefore  we  never  expect  to  ^t  much  grain  via 
Canada  in  the  summer.  In  winter,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice,  a 
great  deal  of  grain  has  come  to  Boston  for  shipment.  The  tendency  in  the  last 
year  or  two  has  been  somewhat  against  this  trade.  A  spirit  of  antagonism  has 
to  some  extent  grown  up  in  Canaoa,  a  feeling  due  in  part  to  the  belief  that  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries  are  not  all  that  they  should  be,  and  out  of 
this  spirit  of  antag[onism  might  well  arise  strong  political  feeling,  which  ulti- 
mately might  have  influence  upon  a  great  railroad  corjioration,  such  as  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  Its  effect  has  been  to  lead  it  to  use  Canadian  shipping  points 
rather  than  those  in  the  United  States,  and  on  this  account  the  Canaoian  Facific 
has  lately  sent  almost  all  of  its  winter  shipment  to  Europe  via  St.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick.  The  Grand  Trunk  has  also  developed  its  terminal  facilities  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  which  have  injured  Boston  to  some  extent,  but  Portland  is  a  city  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Grand  Trunk's  winter  shipments  from  that  place  liave 
grown  very  materially  in  size  within  two  or  three  years  past  and  promise  to  be 
very  much  larger  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  Grand  Trunk  line  extends  to  Portland?-— A.  In  going 
to  Portland  it  carries  freight  entirely  over  its  own  line.  It  does  not  need  to  share 
any  of  its  earnings  with  another  railroad  company.  This  is,  of  course,  the  rea- 
son for  its  action.  This,  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  I  have  to  say  in 
relation  to  our  local  questions  of  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  might  go  on. — ^A.  Very  well;  I  will  take  up  the 
next  subject.  What  I  have  now  to  say  is  not  a  statement  that  I  am  piex>ared 
to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  reason  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  has  never  taken  any  action  on  the  general  question  of  the 
method  to  be  adopted  for  the  revival  of  the  American  merchant  marine  interest. 
There  has  been  a  oivision  of  sentiment  between  different  sections  of  the  chamber, 
and  it  has  been  thought  well  not  to  take  any  action^whatsoever,  so  that  these 
opinions  are  my  own.  I  may  state  that  my  father  and  grandfather,  and,  further 
back  my  ancestors  for  several  generations,  have  been  American  seamen.  My 
father  and  grandfather  were  ship  merchants  in  Boston,  and  it  was  my  expecta- 
tion to  carry  on  the  same  business.  For  that  reason  I  went  to  sea  as  an  officer  in 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  business,  and, 
havinff  ac(}uired  more  or  less  knowledge  of  steamshipping,  tne  business  fell  flat 
and  I  left  it.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  think  it  is  tne  desire  of  all  Americans 
to  have  our  merchant  marine  resuscitated,  and  that  there  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  practically  all  of  our  people  who  think  anything  about  this  subject  to  do 
all  that  they  can  which  will,  in  their  opinion,  legitimately  bring  about  that  result. 
Our  merchant  marine  m  the  past  has  been  subject  to  gpreat  fluctuations  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  In  1790  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  United  States  registered 
for  the  foreign  trade  was  364,000  tons.  In  20  years  from  that  time — ^in  1810 — ^it 
had  grown  to  981 ,000  tons;  that  is,  it  had  increased  nearly  threefold.  That  result 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  enormous  advantages  which  our  people  enjoyed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbances  in  Europe  growing  out  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Our 
coxmtry  was  practically  the  only  neutral  nation  in  the  world.  We  secured  a  ^eat 
deal  of  the  freight-carrying  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  other  nations. 
But  after  1810  tne  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  suffered  a  very  serious 
decline,  and  did  not  recover  from  that  decline  for  37  years.  In  1880  it  had  fallen 
from  981,000  tons  in  1810  to  537,000  tons,  and  with  various  ups  and  downs  it  con- 
tinued until  1847,  when  it  gradually  gained  the  size  that  it  had  previously  attained 
in  1810.     It  then  amounted  to  1,047,000  tons.     From  1847  to  1861  it  went  ahead 
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with  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  we  had  a  merchant 
tonnage  registered  for  foreign  voyases  of  2,496,000  tons,  or  a  tonnage  within  a 
very  small  fraction  equivalent  to  tnat  which  England  at  that  time  x>o88essed 
enj^^ed  in  the  same  business. 

This  gain,  beginning  in  1847,  was  partly  due  to  the  development  and  opnening 
np  of  trade  witn  California.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1849,  and  the  great  influx 
of  mig^tion  which  took  place  at  that  time,  was  promptly  utilized  by  the  Ameri- 
can merchants  by  building  new  vessels  and  sending  them  out  there.  The  profits 
of  the  voyages  were  very  great.  I  have  known  of  some  vessels  in  which  my 
family  have  been  interested— new  thousand-ton  ships — ^that  when  they  cleared 
from  Boston  Light  on  their  voyages  out  to  San  Francisco  had  obtained  freight 
money  enough  on  that  one  voyage  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  building.  Of  course, 
that  was  a  great  stimulus  to  new  construction.  When  in  California  these  vessels 
found  very  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  what  would  be  termed  a  coastwise  trade. 
The  trade  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  coastwise  business;  but  there 
was  no  return  cargo  to  warrant  making  the  long  trip  homeward  from  San 
Fnmcisco.  Vessels  would  go  to  the  Chincna  Islands  off  uie  coast  of  Peru  to  load 
guano,  or  would  go  to  China,  India,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  various  places  to 
get  return  cargoes,  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  Europe.  In  this  way  we 
entered  largely  into  the  maritime  business  of  the  world.  We  found  at  that  time 
that  we  x>ossessed  better  vessels;  that  our  officers  and  sailors  were  better  adapted 
to  the  business;  that  we  could  make  quicker  trips,  deliver  our  cargoes  in  better 
order  than  the  ships  and  crews  of  any  other  nation.  This  was  so  well  recognized 
that  for  5  or  6  years  before  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war  an  American  snip  in 
Melbourne,  Sidney,  Hongkong,  Calcutta,  or  in  any  of  the  great  foreign  sea- 
ports of  the  world,  could  obtam  better  charters  to  carry  goods  to  England  or  to 
Germany  than  the  English  or  German  merchants  would  give  to  the  vessels  of 
tiieir  own  nations.  We  obtained  them  simply  because  of  the  8ux)erior  maimer 
in  which  we  carried  on  the  business. 

The  decline  came  from  the  obvious  causes  of  the  war;  the  destruction  of  vessels 
by  the  Confederate  privateers,  and  also  from  the  high  war  rates  that  shipx)ers  in 
American  bottoms  were  compelled  to  pay.  That  is  to  say,  if  an  American  vessel 
was  loading  in  Calcutta  for  either  Liverpool  or  Boston,  she  had  to  take  her  cargo 
at  what  the  English  merchant  ship  would  ^et  for  the  same  business,  less  what  the 
shipper  had  to  pay  in  the  way  of  war  premiums,  so  that  it  made  a  distinct  reduc- 
tion in  the  x)ossible  profits  of  the  American  ship  merchants.  However ,  that  would 
have  righted  itself  when  the  war  was  over  if  the  conditions  in  the  matter  of  price 
had  permitted  us  to  build  iron  craft,  or  if  we  had  repealed  the  laws  that  prevented 
the  purchase  of  foreign-built  ships  by  American  ship  merchants.  We  had  begun 
iron  construction  before  the  war  ana  begun  it  very  successfully.  There  were  2 
steamers — the  Maasadittsetts  and  the  South  Carolina — ^built  to  run  between  Bos- 
ton and  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  2  more— the  Mississippi  and  the  Merrimac — ^built 
to  run  between  Boston  and  New  Orleans.  All  of  these  4  iron  vessels  had  been 
constructed  in  Boston  Harbor  some  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
They  were  employed  part  of  the  time  in  the  GK>vemment  service  as  transports. 
One  of  them — ^the  South  Carolina — was  in  service  as  a  merchant  ship  only  4  or 
5  years  ago,  and  may  still  be  running  between  Panama  and  some  of  the  ports  of 
Central  America  on  the  Pacific  coaS;,  showing  the  well-built  character  of  the 
vessels.  In  spite  of  this  experience  the  tendency  at  that  time  among  the  Ameri- 
can shipowners  was  to  favor  wooden  rather  tnan  iron  vessels,  and  they  held 
to  that  under  conditions  which  proved  to  a  certain  extent  disastrous  to  them. 
I  know  of  this  particularly,  because  my  father  was  the  largest  individual  owner 
and  manager  of  a  line  of  steamers  wnich  was  formed  in  1866  to  run  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  called  the  American  Steamship  Company.  This  company 
built  its  steamers  of  wood  in  spite  of  tiie  advice  that  they  shouldbuild  iron  vessels. 
These  were  wooden  propeller  ships.  The  enterprise  umortunately  failed.  There 
was  not  sufficient  business,  and  the  original  cost  of  the  craft  was  too  high  to  make 
it  possible  to  pay  dividends  on  the  business  done.  The  same  backwardness  in 
this  respect  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  during 
the  time  that  I  was  in  its  service.  At  that  time  the  Pacific  Mail  was  receiving  a 
large  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails  between  San  Francisco  and  Hongkong,  and  I 
was  an  officer  on  the  first  steamer  of  the  line  that  was  built  for  trans-Pacinc  trade 
purposes — the  Oreat  Republic.  There  were  also  8  others — ^the  China,  the  Alaska, 
and  the  Japan,  The  company  spent  some  $5,000,000  in  building  wooden  side-wheel 
steamers,  which  were  as  poorly  adapted  to  the  business  they  were  intended  to  per- 
form as  it  was  x)ossible  to  have  them.  They  were  built  after  the  old  tyi>e,  just  as 
steamers  are  now  built  to  run  up  the  Hudson  River,  that  is  so  far  as  their  engines 
were  concerned,  although  long  oefore  that  time  the  English  had  changed  to  the 
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propeller  type  of  enmie,  and  to  the  iron  hnll  for  ocean  serrice.  The  steamer 
Chreat  Republic,  which  was  the  first  one  to  enter  on  the  business,  on  one  of  the  first 
voyages  I  made  in  her,  left  Yokohama  with  hardly  any  heavy  cargo  on  bciard, 
simply  coal  enough  to  carry  her  over,  and  yet  so  deeply  laden  that  the  sidewheels 
would  hardly  turn  around,  and  she  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  about  4  knots  an  hour 
until  lightened  up  by  the  consumption  of  her  coal.  Four  days  out  we  struck  a 
severe  gale,  which  washed  the  paddle  boxes  and  a  part  of  the  guards  off,  and  we 
came  into  San  Francisco  with  the  paddle  wheels  bare  of  covering  over  them. 
Now,  the  money  spent  in  building  these  vessels  was  practically  thrown  into  the 
sea,  so  far  as  the  development  of  American  commerce  was  concerned.  The  sub- 
sidy voted  by  Congress  engendered  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  the 
company  that  they  could  do  almost  anything.  There  was  in  any  event  a  profit 
obtainable  and  they  built  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 

The  result  of  subsidies  to  American  steamship  lines,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
tried,  has  not  been  in  the  least  satisfactory.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
Collins  Line  to  the  effect  that  if  their  subffldies  had  been  continued  the  line  could 
have  been  built  up.  That  line,  unfortunately,  was  doomed  before  the  subsidy 
ended.  It  was  caused,  perhaps,  through  no  fault  of  its  managers,  but  through 
circumstances,  perhaps,  Deyond  their  control.  As  the  committee  may  remember, 
it  lost  two  steamers — one  the  Arctic,  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  under  tra^cal 
conditions  so  far  as  the  loss  of  life  was  concerned;  another  steamer — ^the  Pactjio-- 
sailed  from  port  and  was  never  again  heard  of.  This  line  at  that  time  ana  tiie 
English  lines  at  that  time  were  largely  passenger  lines.  They  did  not  carry  com> 
mon  freight.  Freight  was  not  carried  by  steamers  across  the  Atlantic  to  any 
great  extent  until  after  the  discovery  of  the  compound  engine  and  its  subsequent 
developments;  and  at  that  time  and  now  the  passenger  lines  of  steamers  depend 
for  patron^e  upon  the  success  and  safety  with  which  they  carry  those  who  entrust 
themselves  to  their  care.  To  lose  two  of  its  steamers  m  a  short  time  would  be 
fatal  to  the  business  of  any  company.  In  1873  the  White  Star  Line  lost  the  Atlantic 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  required  6  or  8  years  before  it  could  recover  its 
ground  and  have  passengers  go  with  it  as  freely  as  they  did  with  other  lines.  A 
great  many  people  I  know  would  never  think  of  going  across  the  Atlantic  on  the 
French  line  of  steamers,  simply  from  the  knowledge  they  have  of  the  troubles 
that  have  occurred  when  an  accident  has  taken  place.  The  fate  of  Uie  Collins 
Line  was  one  of  those  misfortunes  which  come  about  through  hard  luck;  through 
no  fault,  x>erhaps,  of  the  managers;  through  no  fault  of  the  officers,  because  they 
had  a  splendid  set  of  men  on  board  of  the  steamers.  Another  line,  if  it  had  startea 
at  that  time,  and  had  not  encountered  these  mishax>s,  would  have  had  very  much 
better  success. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  our  merchant-marine  business  fell  off  and 
declined  a  long  time  prior  to  the  war,  for  the  reason  that  earlier  in  the  century 
we  carried  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  our  exports  and  imports  in  American 
bottoms  than  we  did  at  a  later  period.  For  instance,  in  1826,  924r  per  cent  of  all 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  went  in  vessels  scaling  under  the 
American  flag;  but  at  that  time  all  the  tonnage  that  we  had  registered  for  foreign 
voyages  was  696,000  tons.  In  1865,  when  we  had  nearly  2,500,000  tons,  we  only 
carried  65  per  cent  of  our  exports  and  imports,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  American  merchants  had  found  a  better  business  than  carrying  these  exports 
and  imports  of  our  own.  They  were  then  the  common  carriers  of  the  world  and 
were  drawing  large  profits  from  transacting  that  business.  With  the  vessels  that 
my  father  owned  and  controlled,  it  frequently  happened  that  they  sailed  from 
New  York  or  from  Boston  on  a  foreign  voyage  ana  did  not  again  return  to  an 
American  x>ort  for  4  or  5  years.  They  were  doing  business  all  over  the  world. 
Now  and  then  they  would  come  home  again  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  but  we 
were  having  such  a  profitable  business  at  that  time  tnat  whether  the  freight  was 
American  or  foreign  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  At  that  time,  too,  when  we 
were  building  up  our  trade  in  this  rapid  manner,  we  were  paying  to  those  whom 
we  employed  as  officers  and  men  on  our  vessels  relatively  mucn  more,  as  com- 
pared with  that  paid  on  foreign  ships,  than  we  pay  at  the  present  time  when 
compared  with  these  foreign  rates,  it  has  never  been,  in  the  aevelopment  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  a  question  of  maintenance.  It  has  always  proved 
that  when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  we  could  pay  more,  simply  because  we 
obtained  a  great  deal  better  service  for  what  we  i)aid.  I  rememoer  on  the  first 
voyage  that  I  made  across  the  Atlantic — ^that  was  in  1861,  on  one  of  my  father's 
ships — ^that  we  overtook  and  passed  a  number  of  English  vessels,  and  the  contempt 
was  inexpressible  with  which  our  American  officers  looked  down  ux>on  what  they 
called  ''  the  lime  juicers."    These  latter  were  not  in  a  class  with  them. 

The  difficulty  that  we  experience  at  the  present  time  and  have  for  years  expe- 
rienced is  that  we  can  not  get  the  tools  of  our  trade  at  a  low  price.    So  far  as  the 
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American  sbipbiiilder  is  concerned,  he  has,  unfortunately,  acted  dnring  this  long 
series  of  years  as  a  dog  in  the  manger  in  regard  to  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  He  has  not  been  in  a  position,  dne 
to  the  high  price  of  materials,  iron  and  steel,  to  build  vessels  and  maintain  com- 
petition on  equal  terms  with  foreigners.  At  the  present  time  the  annual  depre- 
ciation in  vessel  property  is  very  ^^t,  representm^  approximately  10  per  cent  a 
year,  so  that  if  one  vessel  costs  $200,000  and  another  foreign  competmg  vessel 
costs  $100,000  the  depreciation  each  year  i^ractically  represents  what  would  be  a 
fair  return  upon  thu  money  invested,  and  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  American  and  a 
good  profit  to  the  foreigner.  If  the  American  shipbuilders  had  been  willing — 
because  it  is  largely  through  their  insistencv  that  the  law  has  not  been  changed — 
if  they  had  been  willing  to  permit  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  ships  by  Ameri- 
can ship  merchants  they  would  have  had  just  as  much  to  build  themselves  for 
the  coastwise  business  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  rex>airing 
than  they  have  had  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  would  not  have 
been  the  means  of  continuing  our  merchant  marine  in  the  x>aral3rzed  condition  it 
has  remained  in  for  the  last  dO  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cla&ks.)  Has  there  been  a  difference  of  one-half  in  the  cost?— A. 
There  has  at  times.  It  has  varied,  of  course,  very  materially  with  the  difference 
of  prices  in  the  different  countries,  and  that  has  not  been  a  constant  factor  at  all. 

Q.  Tou  understand  the  difference  to  be  much  less  now  than  formerly?^A.  Oh, 
yes;  it  is  very  much  less  now.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  this  connection  that  the 
difference  in  cost  between  the  foreign-built  vessel  and  the  American  vessel  dei)end8 
largely  upon  the  character  of  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to  be  used.  The  roughly 
buut  freight  steamer  costs  relatively  more  to  build  in  this  country  than  the  finely 
finished  passenger  steamer.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Cramp,  when  he  has  succeieded  in  obtaining  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  Bussian  or  Japanese  battle  ships  or  cruisers,  has 
made  money  out  of  the  operation  and  that  he  nas  been  given  these  contracts  sim- 
pler because  he  could  build  these  war  ships  just  as  cheap  as  the  foreigner  could 
Duild  them.  The  reason  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  this  oas  been  because  of  the 
immense  amount  of  American  labor  that  has  entered  into  the  construction  of 
these  vessels.  The  relative  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  such  craft  has  amounted 
to  much  less  in  the  aggregate  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  common  freight  car- 
rier, where  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  practicallv  everything  and  the  mere 
slapping  of  it  together  constitutes  but  a  relatively  small  percenta^  of  the  charge. 
I  mow  that  a  number  of  years  ago  I  went  through  the  shipbuildmg  works  on  tne 
Clyde  of  tiie  Messrs.  Thompson,  who  built  a  large  number  of  the  Cunard  steam- 
ers, and  they  told  me,  as  an  example  of  this,  that  they  had  all  the  woodwork  for 
their  steamers  either  made  in  Cincmnati,  or  had  imx)orted  from  Cincinnati  to  Glas- 
gow the  workmen  who  were  to  do  it,  because  the  work  could  be  i)erformed  very 
much  cheaper  in  our  country  or  by  our  countrymen  than  by  foreigners. 

I  am  of  tne  opinion  that  the  resuscitation  of  our  merchant  marine  would  take 
place  at  the  present  time  very  quickly  if  the  obstructive  laws  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  foreign-built  ships  were  repealed  and  we  could  place  ourselves  in 
this  respect  on  the  same  plane  as  all  of  the  other  ^eat  maritime  countries  of  the 
world,  which  have  practically  no  restrictions  of  this  kind.  The  fact  that  so  much 
American  capital  nas  been  invested  in  foreign  tonnage,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
recent  purchase  of  Mr.  Morgan,  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  capital.  We 
can  get  f^  the  money  we  want  to  build  up  our  trade,  provided,  as  I  said  before, 
we  can  get  the  tools  by  which  that  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  upon  equitable  terms. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  able  to  Duy  those  vessels  as 
anybody  would  have  been? — ^A.  No;  I  should  suppose  Mr.  Morgan,  by  the  large  pur- 
chases he  has  made  of  aJmost  ever3rthing  lately,  was  better  able  than  most  people. 

Q.  Then  he  has  not  been  hampered  in  any  way  in  buying  them? — A.  No;  I 
should  say  in  the  case  of  the  Leyland  line  he  has  been  far  from  hampered.  I 
understand  that  the  Leyland  stock  represents  seven  stock  waterings  and  yet  he 
has  paid  a  premium  on  that. 

Q.  But  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  the  tools  of  the  trade?— -A.  Yes;  except  that 
they  are  under  the  English  flag. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  will  not  disconcert  you,  will  you  please  tell  us  wherein  there 
would  be  an  advantage  to  him  in  having  them  under  the  American  flag? — ^A.  Oh. 
I  should  say,  so  far  as  Mr.  Morgan  is  concerned,  it  would  be  perhaps  a  question 
of  sentiment. 


Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  Of  what?— A.  Sentiment. 


^  Sentiment? — ^A.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  conditions  that  existed  during  our 
civil  war;  a  large  number  of  Americans  placed  their  vessels  under  the  English  flag, 
or  under  the  mwaiian  flag,  or  some  other  foreign  flag.    My  people  did  not.   They 
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preferred  to  pay  the  war  premimn,  run  all  the  risks  of  capture,  and  sail  their 
vessels  as  Ameoricans.  It  was  a  question  of  sentiment,  and  sentiment  plays  a 
pretty  larsre  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Now,  do  you  think  that  sentiment  would  be  entertained 
more  strouKly  by  the  owner  than  by  the  people  at  large?— A.  I  think  it  would  be 
fairly  developed.  I  think  that  if  shipowners  could  buy  their  vessels  in  foreign 
shipyards  that  l^ey  would  do  so  very  quickly. 

Q.  They  can  buy  them;  that  has  be^  proved.-— A.  They  can  buy  them;  but  I 
mean  give  to  them  American  registers. 

<^  Well,  now,  if  they  bought  them  there,  they  would  not  have  them  made  here? — 
A.  No;  but  thev  are  not  made  here  now.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  Since  steel  has  entered  so  largely  into  the  construction  of  these  vessels,  and 
since  this  country  has  become  the  greatest  produceiv>f  steel,  is  it  not  possible  that 
they  may  be  made  here  just  as  cheaply  as  abroad,  and  perhaps  even  more  so?— A. 
I  think  so,  in  time. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  therefore,  they  do  not  need  to  be  especially  subsidized  or 
encouraged  by  the  American  Gk)vemment?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
for  subsidies.  I  should  say  even  now  that  the  construction  of  American  vessels 
might  be  undertaken  if  we  could  obtain  at  our  shipyards  all  of  the  advanta^  of 
our  low-priced  steel.  That  is  to  say,  if  American-made  ship  plates  were  m  all 
cases,  or  m  most  cases,  sold  as  cheaply  to  American  shipbuilders  as  they  are  sold 
to  the  builders  of  vessels  on  the  Clyde  in  Scotiand  and  Tyne  in  England. 

Q.  If  no  foreign  government  was  encourag^ing  its  merchant  marine  engu^ed  in 
foreign  trade  by  way  of  subsidy  or  postal  boun^  or  any  other  method,  woum  you 
see  any  necessity  for  this  Gk)vemment  doing  it?— A.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  at 
the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  aware  that  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  any  foreign  government,  with  the  exception  of  France  and  Italy,  where 
it  has  proved  a  fulure,  are  aiding  their  merchant  marine  by  subsidies. 

<^.  Is  the  subsidy  paid  by  Great  Britain  and  also  that^d  by  France  limited  to 
their  passenger  steamers?— A.  That  paid  by  Great  Britam  is  entirely.  That  paid 
by  France  is  a  general  subsidy  and  has  proved  a  disastrous  failure.  It  has  not 
stimulated  its  merchant  marine.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  vessel  obtaining  a 
mail  subsidy  from  the  English  Gk)vemment  that  is  not  a  passenger  steamer  and  a 
mail-carrying  steamer. 

Q.  I  hope  I  have  not  diverted  you  from  your  talk. — ^A.  I  had  reached  that  par- 
ticular  phase  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  The  subsidy,  Mr.  Howes,  that  is  paid  to  the  Peninsu- 
lar  and  Oriental,  is  that  paid  to  passenger  steamers?— A.  Yes;  these  are  all  pas- 
senger steamers. 

(j.  But  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  was  never  mainly  dependent  on  pas- 
senger trade. — ^A.  Probably  not;  they  carry  freight  as  weU,  but  their  main  source 
of  earnings  is  their  x>assenger  business. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  Nortii  German  Lloyd,  that  has  entered  into  the 
same  business?— A.  On  subsidy? 

Q.  By  both  a  German  subvention  and  an  Eng:lish  subvention.— A.  The  North 
G^erman  Lloyd  has  entered  to  some  extent,  running  its  steamers  to  the  Far  East, 
dividing  its  money,  as  I  understand,  with  the  Hamburg-American.  These  are 
XMissenger  steamers  that  they  have  there.  They  carry  freight,  too,  but  they  are 
more  particularly  maintained  on  a  mail  schedule. 

O.  Is  it  a  fair  proposition  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
and  the  joint  lines  there  are  not  might  lines,  simply  as  a  matter  of  business?— A. 
No;  they  are  not  primarily  conducted  on  a  freig[ht  basis.  The  subsidy  is  paid  to 
them  on  the  ground  that  tney  are  to  make  a  mgher  rate  of  speed  than  it  would 
be  profitable  for  freight  steamers  to  make.  There  are  a  larger  number  of  steam- 
ers plying  between  England  and  the  East  that  are  purely  freight  steamers  and 
that  are  paid  no  subsidies  whatever.  But  the  Peninsular  and  Orientfld  line  has 
to  run  on  schedule  time,  make  a  voyage  at  the  rate  of  so  many  knots  an  hour,  and 
the  average  has  been  increased  with  each  renewal  of  the  sul)sidy.  It  has  had  no 
competitors  when  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  subsidy  has  come  around, 
for  the  reason  that  the  other  lines  running  craft  in  that  direction  do  not  consider 
it  of  enough  profit  to  take  the  subsidy  in  view  of  the  conditions  involved,  the 
chief  one  of  wnich  is  the  high  rate  of  speed. 

Q.  Out  of  all  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boats,  how  many  are  on  the  mail 
schedule  to  China?  Do  you  know  tho  exact  tonnage  tiiat  is  floated  by  them  and 
the  number  of  boats  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  run  in  the  eastern  trade?— 
A.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  tonnage.    It  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  600,000  tons. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  are  on  the  mail  schedule?— A.  ^ot  definitely. 

Q.  WeU,  has  not  the  proposition  been  openly  made  there,  and  disouased  in  Par- 
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liament  there,  that  it  was  for  the  snpport  of  the  Asiatic  trade  of  the  BritiBh  Em]^ire 
that  that  subsidy  was  paid?— A.  Chujr  so  far  as  giTing  competitive  mail  service. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Pemnsttlar  and  Oriental  in  their  annual  statement  said  there 
that  the  subvention  trom  the  British  Ghovemment  was  the  entire  aid  that  they  had 
in  competition  witii  otiier  nations?— A.  In  competition  with  other  English  vessels. 

Q.  WeU,  with  otiier  nations.  There  are  other  nations  as  well  as  that.  The 
Qerman  combined  line  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  Oriental  is,  as  far  as  mail  is 
concerned?— A.  The  Hamburg- American  is  a  large  line. 

Q.  Howmany  steamers  have  they  got  in  the  East?— A.  They  have  not  many  out 
in  tiie  East;  but  they  have  a  large  number  in  other  parts  of  me  world. 

Q.  And  greater  speed?— A.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  question  of  speed.  If  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  were  willing  to  enter  into  the  freight  business, 
as  so  many  of  the  other  lines  have  that  are  not  subsidized,  tmdoubtedly  it  could 
miJce  money.  Its  steamers,  of  course,  are  not  adapted  to  that  class  of  business. 
They  are  a  swift  class  of  steamers. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  put  it  in  another  shape.  The  amotmt  of  subvention  that  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  gets  from  the  mitish  Government  is  for  the  support  of 
British  commerce?— A.  -isro;  it  is  for  the  support  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Q.  Well,  either  way  you  put  it.— A.  If  we  were  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Manila  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  pay  a  big  subvention,  I  should  not  say  that  we 
were  enaeavoring  to  develop  American  commerce;  I  should  say  that  we  were 
endeavoring  to  combine  together  the  ontiying  parts  of  our  own  domain,  just  as 
we  pay  a  star-route  mail  subvention  in  our  Western  Territories. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Howes,  are  we  not  practically  doing  it  now  with  the  Uttie  trans- 
-parta  without  any  lines?— A.  Practically  so.  We  are  doing  it  because  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  it. 


Q.  Rretty  thoroughly,  is  it  not?— A.  Quite  so. 


Tou  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  subvention  of  France  had  amounted  to  a 
total  failure.  Was  not  the  failure  a  great  deal  in  the  fact  that  they  bought  their 
ships  on  the  Clyde  and  elsewhere  instead  of  supporting  their  own  shipyards?— A. 
No;  they  have  paid  a  higher  rate  to  those  which  they  nave  built  at  home;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  any  advantage. 

Q.  It  was  no  advantage  and  never  was  as  long  as  they  had  free  ships,  and  the 
cheap  old  ships  of  the  world  were  there  ready  for  the  French  merchant  to  get  any 
time,  and  it  killed  the  French  8hipyards?—A.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  Thef^encn 
merchant  did  not  buy  these;  he  cud  not  purchase  anythmg  that  was  offered.  You 
can  not  swindle  a  French  ship  merchant.  The  French  are  the  best  people  in  the 
world  in  the  construction  of  vessels  and  in  knowing  what  is  the  right  thmg  to  do. 
We  and  the  English  have  copied  the  models  of  the  French  m6n-<n-war  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  downward,  because  they  have  known  how  to  construct 
hulls  that  were  better  in  model  and  everything  thim  either  we  or  tiie  Englidi 
devised.    They  were  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  Germany  when  she  came  to  possess  her  merchant  marine  take  the  French 
plan  of  subsidy?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  exceptions  did  she  make?— A.  She  never  save  a  general  subsidy. 
She  has  subsidized  some  lines— only  one  line  practically,  tiie  North  G^erman  Lloyd. 

Q.  Tou  make  the  proposition  there  of  the  failure  of  tiie  French  marine.  Is  it 
not  a  safe  proposition  to  say  that  if  they  had  not  had  the  subvention  the  French 
marine  would  nave  been  nowhere  at  all? — ^A.  It  is  about  that  way  now,  for  they 
have  not  the  goods  although  they  have  paid  the  money. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  France  held  her  own  when  she  had  that  small  subven- 
tion?—A.  No. 


Q.  Has  she  not  increased? — ^A.  No,  she  has  not  increased. 


I  am  speaking  of  late  years,  of  1890  to  1891.— A.  She  may  have  for  a  short 
time,  but  they  have  made  the  experiment  and  they  have  found  it  a  losing  one. 

<^.  While  she  had  the  subsidy  did  they  find  it  to  be  a  losing  one?— A.  As  respects 
their  own  past  tonnage,  no;  as  respects  the  tonnage  of  the  world,  yes.  Relatively 
she  is  now  worse  off  than  she  was  before. 

Q.  Well,  you  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  tonnage  proper  of  the  nation 
and  the  carrying  tonnage.— A.  No,  there  has  been  a  growtii  with  all  of  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world,  in  which  the  French  have  not  participated.  They  have 
simply  marked  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ClarkIe.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question  in  regard  to  this 

Eurchase  of  Mr.  Morpm,  or  other  purchases  that  you  think  Americans  should  be 
ree  to  make.  Why  is  it  that  with  our  great  steel  production  and  with  the  won- 
derful skill  of  our  builders  we  are  not  able  now  to  produce  even  coarse  h'eight 
vessels  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in  foreign  shipyards?— A.  I  think  one 
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reason  is  that  we  have  not  of  late,  so  far  as  onr  shipbuilders  are  concerned,  been 
able  to  get  idtogether  the  benefits  of  these  low  prices.  If  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  structural  steel  and  steel  plates  intended  for  shipbuilding  sells  those 
articles  to  an  English  shipbuilder  at  a  considerably  lower  price  than  he  will  sell 
them  to  an  American  in  his  own  country,  naturally  he  places  the  latter  under  a 
serious  disadvantage  when  both  are  endeavoring  to  construct  vessels  that  are  to 
compete  with  each  other  on  the  high  seas.  This  is  the  disadvantage  which  the 
American  shipbuilder  seems  to  be  under  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  OoNaER.)  Do  you  know  if  that  condition  actually  ezists?-~A. 
Well,  it  has  existed.  Prices  of  steel  vary  so  tremendously  in  a  very  short  time 
that  it  is  haj'd  to  say  that  the  condition  exists  now.  That  it  existed  last  year  or 
year  before  last,  I  feel  confident. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  structural  steel  which  enters  into  foreign-built 
vessels  is  produced  in  this  country? — ^A.  I  think  to  some  extent  it  has  been;  steel 
plates  certainly  in  large  quantities. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  not  the  reason  why  we  exported  steel  plates  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  demand  there  and  we  had  none  here?  What  other  reason 
have  you  got  for  it?— A.  There  was  a  demand  there.  There  might  have  been  a 
demand  here  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  That  may  be,  but  it  was  not  so  as  a  business  proposition?— A.  There  was  a 
demand  there  at  that  price.  The  question  is  whether  there  would  have  been  a 
demand  here  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  were  selling  to  foreigners. 

CJ.  But  we  are  not  advised,  this  commission  or  anybody  else,  that  the  same 
price  was  offered  there  and  refused? — A.  What? 

Q.  The  same  price  that  was  offered  to  the  American  builder  that  was  offered  to 
the  foreign  builder,  so  we  were  where  we  had  always  been  in  this  country. — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been  offered,  but  while — and  this  comes  to 
me  bv  hearsay,  so  it  has  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth— the  price  has  been 
asked,  and  found  to  be  higher  than  that  at  which  similar  commodities  have  been 
sold  for  at  the  same  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennbdt.)  Were  you  familiar  with  the  subsidy  bill  that  was  land- 
ing in  the  last  Congress? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  been  the  owner  of  these  steamers 
that  he  has  recently  purchased  at  the  time  such  a  bill  as  that  became  a  law,  that 
he  would  get  any  wnefit  from  that  subsidy  law?— A.  It  would  depend  on  the  date 
fixed  in  the  law  concerning  the  time  of  ownership.  If  the  bill  had  been  so  drawn 
that  any  owner  of  a  foreign-built  ship,  owning  that  ship  on  the  1st  of  July,  1901, 
could  Ket  a  subsidy,  he  would  have  one.  The  date  was  a  shifting  one.  What 
would  have  been  the  date  when  the  bill  finally  passed  no  one  could  have  foretold. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  bill  should  be  mtroduced  and  passed  in  the  next 
Congress  that  these  vessels  that  have  been  recentl^r  purchased  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  provisions  of  that  law?— A.  I  do  not  tmnk  it  will  pass  unless  they 
get  the  benefit. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  relative  labor  cost 
of  constructing  freight  vessels  of  steel  in  f orei^  shipyards  and  in  this  country? — 
A.  I  think  there  would  not  be  at  the  present  time  much  difference,  provided  you 
carried  your  vessel  up  to  a  tolerable  high  state  of  finish.  I  think  quite  likely 
that  at  this  time,  for  a  rougUy  constructed  freight  steamer,  the  labor  cost  ot 
building  here  would  be  greater,  even  if  the  plates  could  be  obtained  at  the  same 
price,  than  it  would  be  on  the  Tyne.  There  is  sdways  a  difference.  It  is  cheaper 
to  build  a  freight  vessel  on  the  Tyne  than  on  the  Clyde,  although  they  are  both 
in  the  same  countrv.  One  locality  builds  one  class  of  vessels  and  the  other 
another;  and  I  think  it  (juite  likely  that  it  could  be  built  on  the  Tyne  cheaper 
than  here.  But  we  have  in  this  country  a  ^eat  advantage  in  the  matter  of  labor. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  concerning  its  high  cost,  and  less  about  its  daily 
efficiency.  On  the  occasion  that  I  was  speaking  of,  of  going  through  the  large 
shipyard  on  the  Clyde,  the  chief  of  the  house  told  me  that  he  was  able  to  get 
only  about  4  days'  work  a  week  from  his  men;  that  it  was  the  rarest  occasion 
that  the  best  men  came  to  the  yard  in  a  condition  to  do  work  until  Wednesday— 
usuaUyabout  Wednesday  noon.  It  took  them  that  time  to  sober  off  after  Sun- 
day. He  said  this  was  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  that  they  had  to  contend 
with,  and  that  it  struck  down  his  best  men,  as  a  rule.  I  found  it  true,  through 
almost  £^1  of  the  northern  part  of  England  and  the  southern  part  of  Scotland, 
that  the  loss  to  labor  and  capital  in  consequence  of  excessive  drunkenness  was 
somethhig  which  Americans— unless  they  have  been  through  those  large  industrial 
establishments— have  no  conception  of.  It  is  a  condition  which  puts  us— where 
this  evil  does  not  count  as  a  practical  factor  in  our  operations— at  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  all  industrial  undertakings. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  yon  believe  with  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  that  ships  can 
be  constmcted  in  this  conntry  as  cheaply  as  they  can  on  the  Clyde? — ^A.  I  think 
with  the  same  cost  of  raw  material — I  will  inclnae  that — that  a  great  nnmber  of 
large  vessels  can  be  bnilt  as  cheaply  here  as  they  can  there. 

Q.  He  makes  that  assertion?— A.  Well,  he  onght  to  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  might  be  said  that  ne  might  chan^  his  mind  on  that 
question  because  he  did  not  come  out  in  favor  of  the  subsidy  bill  last  winter. 

Mr.  Phillips.  WeU,  he  made  this  statement  in  Chicago  while  this  subsidy  bill 
was  pending,  and  was  so  quoted  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  While  you  were  speaking  about  the  purchase  of  these 
boats  oy  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Leyland  Line,  do  you  know  what  per  cent 
they  paid  annually,  the  Leyhmd  Line? — ^A.  It  has  been  a  very  profitable  line.  It 
has  been  a  close  corx>oration  and  it  has  not  disclosed  the  amount  of  dividends 
paid;  but  it  is  currently  reported  that  it  has  paid  15  to  20  per  cent  a  year. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  it  was  15  per  cent? — ^A.  I  beg  pardon? 

Q.  Take  the  proposition  that  it  was  15  per  cent. — ^A.  As  I  said  before,  it  has 
paid  this  on  a  capital  that  has  represented  7  distinct  waterings;  that  is,  in  stock 
dividends. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Then  they  water  stock  across  the  water?-— A.  Oh,  yes; 
they  are  adepts  at  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Now,  when  the  question  is  asked  about  the  effect  of 
the  subsidy  on  Mr.  Morgan,  if  he  has  purchased  the  line  for  a  larKe  sum  of  money 
on  the  stock  and  they  make  from  10  to  20per  cent  there,  do  you  think  Mr.  Morgan 
needs  any  subsidy  to  run  his  line?— A.  I  did  not  suppose  the  bill  was  based  on 
needs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  Congress  to  ^ve  it  to  him?— A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  Congress  to  give  it  to  him  or  to  anybody 
else. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  the  purchase  of  that  amount  of  tonnage  by  Mr.  Morgan 
there,  that  Mr.  Morgan's  plans  are  simply  the  fact  of  owning  the  tonnage  and 
boats  there  as  a  productive  industry,  or  that  it  is  really  an  ext^ision  of  the  trans- 
portation features  of  the  American  continent  into  Liverpool  and  Southampton 
and  Antwerp  and  elsewhere? — A.  Oh,  I  think  you  are  right  that  this  is  simply  a 
development  of  his  general  system  of  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  this  country  granting 
precisely  the  same  subventions  that  other  countries  g^nt  for  rehabilitating  the 
merchant  marine? — ^A.  Which  other  countries? 

Q.  In  countries  with  which  it  would  have  to  compete? — ^A.  I  should  see  no 
objection  at  all  to  our  copying  the  English  system  under  like  conditions.  I  may 
say,  answering  your  first  question,  that  I  went  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  House  a  year  ago,  when  it  had  the  bill  under  advisement,  and  said 
that,  while  I  did  not  "believe  in  subsidies  in  the  least  and  thought  they  were 
entirely  useless,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  brief  amendment  put  into 
the  bill,  if  it  were  going  through,  which  would  give  to  me,  or  to  anyone  else  who 
did  not  want  a  subsidy,  but  was  prepared  to  carry  my  business  on  on  business 
principles  without  aid,  the  right  to  purchase  my  vessels  wherever  I  saw  fit.  If 
those  who  built  vessels  in  America,  or  who  before  a  certain  time  owned  foreign 
vessels  and  should  agree  to  build  an  equivalent  additional  American  tonna^, 
were  to  get  a  subsidy,  that  was  gpranting  logical  protection  to  the  American  ship- 
ping interest.  It  was  direct  protection,  instead  of  the  customary  method  of  incd- 
rect  protection.  But  I  never  understood  that  the  system  of  protection  intended 
prohibition;  it  was  simply  to  give  a  certfdn  advantage  to  a  national  industry. 
If,  after  granting  this  direct  protection,  the  law  that  prohibits  the  purchase  of 
foreign-built  vessels  was  repealed,  I  would,  if  I  were  a  member  of  Congress,  under 
such  conditions,  believing  that  the  subsidy  feature  would  fail,  and  feeling  sure 
that  under  the  other  conditions  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  grow,  vote 
for  the  measure,  subsidy  and  all — ^that  is,  taking  the  two  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Now,  Mr.  Howes,  about  what  amount  of  money  do 
the  Americans  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  goods  to  Europe  and  elsewhere? — A. 
That  depends  upon  what  you  mean.  You  can  not  very  well  compel  an  English- 
man to  pay  you  for  transporting  goods  over  to  England  and  then  also  pay  you 
for  transx>ortin^  goods  back  again.  We  must  limit  ourselves  either  to  the  export 
trade  or  to  the  import  trade. 

Q.  Take  the  joint  exports  and  imports;  how  much  does  it  cost  the  Americans? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  costs 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  To  use  foreign  tonnage,  to  pay  foreign  tonnage — how  much 
money?— A.  I  think  perhaps  what  we  should  legitimately  i>ay  them  would  be 
perhaps  (25,000,000  or  $80,000,000  a  year. 
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Q.  How  much  does  it  really  cost,  then,  to  cany  the  American  exports  and 
imports?    We  only  carry  8  or  9  per  cent  of  them. — A.  Yes;  8. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  it  mav  be— 8  or  9  per  cent.  What  does  that  8  or  9  per  cent 
cost  the  freighter?— A.  I  think,  so  far  as  the  imports  are  concerned,  those  enter 
as  a  factor  into  the  c<»t  as  a  nation;  so  far  as  the  exports  are  concerned,  they  do 
not  enter  at  all.  The  English  bay  grain  in  Chicago,  and  they  pay  the  transporta- 
tion; we  do  not  pay  it. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  is  from  $175,000,000  to  $200,000,000  a  year  paid  in  cash?— 
A.  Nothing  like  it;  nothing  like  it. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  It  is  simply  guesswork,  but  it  can  not  be  that.  I  should 
say  $80,000,000  or  $40,000,000  at  the  outside.  That  would  be  our  import  trade, 
which  is  tdl  we  can  Intimately  claim.  We  can  not  expect  that  the  foreigner  is 
to  allow  us  to  carry  our  goods  to  him  and  carry  his  goods  to  us.  If  we  divide, 
that  is  all  we  can  expect;  and  all  that  is  rightly  ours  is  what  we  import.  If  I  buy 
1,000  bales  of  jute  in  Calcutta  and  1  bring  it  to  this  country,  why,  it  ought  to  come, 
we  will  say,  on  an  American  vessel.  The  American  tonnage  even  at  the  present 
time  is  carrying  a  great  deal  more  of  the  import  trade,  and  always  has,  than  of 
the  exix>rt  trade.  Last  year  we  carried  between  18  and  14  per  cent  of  our  import 
trade  and  only  about  6  per  cent  of  our  export  trade.  If  an  Englishman  buys  1,000 
barrels  of  flour  or  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  Chicago,  he  has  tne  right  to  say  how 
he  will  carry  it.  We  can  not  expect  to  cany  it  for  him,  except  to  carry  it  over 
our  railroaais  and  deliver  it  to  him  at  his  vehicle,  wherever  that  is. 

Q.  So  you  would  say,  then,  that  it  only  costs  the  American  freighter  for  13 
months  about  $80,000,000  a  year?— A.  I  snould  say  probably  about  $40,000,000  a 
year. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  figures  different  from  that? — ^A.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
which  I  did  not  believe  in  the  least. 


Q.  In_what  way? — ^A.  I  think  they  were  overestimates. 


What  do  you  make  the  basis  of  your  estimate  in  finding  the  freight  rates?- 
A.  On  the  average  of  freight  rates  on  the  quantity  of  stuff  we  import. 

Q.  What  do  you  calculate  in  the  ton?  what  figure  do  you  make  in  calculating 
the  tons,  as  all  other  people  do? — A.  There  is  no  fixed  charge,  because  it  depc^dus 
on  where  the  bulk  oi  your  business  comes  from.  If  it  is  a  long  distance,  it  is 
quite  high;  and  it  dex)ends  also  on  the  character  of  the  commodities  offered. 
Some  are  exx>ensive  and  some  are  cheap  goods.  Now,  you  have  to  take  into 
accoxmt  that  while  with  the  magnitude  of  our  export  and  of  our  import  business 
the  tonnage  is  tremendous  in  the  exports,  because  we  export  so  much  grain  and 
so  many  things  of  bulk  rather  than  of  value,  our  imi)ort  business  is  in  tonnage 
relatively  smaU.  That  is,  what  we  bring  into  this  country,  as  a  rule,  are  goods  of 
a  relatively  high  cost.  They  take  up  very  little  space,  and  do  not  represent  a  tre- 
mendous amount  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreed  figure  at  all  about  tibe  freight  per  ton  on  the  average  of 
all  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  nation?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be. 

Q.  Would  you  take  Mulhall  as  an  authority?  Would  you  take  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  as  an  authority?— A.  Yes;  very  good  authority. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  figures  where  it  had  been  figured  at  $15  a  ton,  and 
that  it  cost  this  country  $180,000,000  to  $200,000,000?— A.  I  have  seen  in  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's reports  something  to  that  effect,  I  think,  but  I  did  not  take  any  stock 
in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  usually  the  figure  that  is  used  there  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade?— ^A.  Fifteen  dollars  a  ton? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Itisx)ossible.  I  did  not  know  that.  Ibegyourx>ardon,butlwould 
like  to  ask  you  one  question  as  to  how  large  a  part  of  that  is  based  on  wheat  that 
is  now  being  carried  across  the  Atlantic  at  2  cents  a  bushei? 

Q.  Thatisinclusiveof  every  single  thing  on  the  British  import  line.— A.  Imports, 
not  exports? 

Q.  ifxports,  not  imports. — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  that  statement. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  this  has  been  the  general  figure  of  statisticians. 
Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  I  am  not  pretending  to  say.  Now,  suppose  it  is 
$100,000,000,  or  $75,000,000,  or  $50,000,000,  is  it  not  a  good  deal  better,  then,  that 
the  Americans  should  have  that  profit,  as  long  as  we  could  get  a  friendly  bottom 
or  f riendlv  ship  to  carry  that  to  America,  than  for  the  whole  of  our  business  to  be 
controlled  by  foreigners? — ^A.  I  do  not  consider  that  represents  profit.  If  it  was 
$100,000,000,  if  that  were  the  cost,  it  might  be  done  at  cost  prices.  It  mav  be  no 
more  than  the  labor  is  worth.  If  we  were  to  divert  that  $100,000,000  of  might, 
were  to  pay  a  subsidy  equivalent  to  it,  we  should  simply  pay  that  in  addition  to 
payingf or  the  service  that  was  rendered. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  talking  about  paying  it  oat  in  subsidies.    I  am  talking  about 
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keeping  it  inside  the  United  States.— A.  Other  things  being  eqnal,  it  is  more  desir- 
able, no  doubt,  to  do  as  much  of  your  own  business  as  yon  can,  if  yon  do  not  have 
tojpay  too  much  for  it. 

Q.  It  would  be  the  thifty  way  to  do  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  £3  there  any  other  way  of  estimating  the  cost  of 
freight,  by  per  cent  of  the  value  of  freight?— A.  I  suppose  that  there  might  be, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  figure.  It  is  not  only  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine, 
but  your  basis  of  calculation  varies  every  week.  The  quantity  and  distance  of 
shipments  vary,  and  then  the  price  charged  varies  according  to  classification;  so 
that  it  is  about  as  nearly  guesswork  as  any  statistical  compilation  you  could 
possibly  make. 

Q.  I  have  seen,  of  course,  the  amount  of  freight  carried  stated  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  carnage  at  10  per  cent,  making  out,  of  course  a  large  amount  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  American  freight.^A.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  basis  is  at  all 
to  be  depended  upon. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent,  I  believe.— A.  Take  it  at  the  present  time— the  rates  on  our  prod- 
ucts. A  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  60  or  70  or  80  cents  a  bushel;  the  export  cnarge 
is  2  cents;  on  com  the  export  charge  would  be  2  cents  and  the  price  less,  of  course; 
and  rye  in  like  manner.  Now,  on  cattle  the  cost  of  canying  is  very  much  less 
than  10  per  cent;  so  if  you  ^o  in  this  way  through  the  great  items  of  exportation 

?ou  will  find  that  the  freight  rate  does  not  come  anywhere  near  10  per  cent, 
'here  are,  no  doubt,  certain  articles,  where  the  value  is  very  small  and  the  bulk 
large,  that  10  per  cent  would  constitute  a  fair  freight  charge;  but  I  should  say,  as 
an  average,  it  would  be  very  excessive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  On  imx>orts  it  would  be  still  less,  would  it  not?— A.  On 
imports  it  would  be  rather  less,  I  should  think;  values  enter  so  liurgely  into  the 
question. 

Q.  The  agent  of  one  of  the  lines  in  Boston  told  me  that  the  cost  of  freighting 
some  articles  from  Europe  to  this  country  was  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  cost.  Would  you  think  that  unreasonable? — A.  I  should  say  on 
cases  of  silk  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  coming  from  Lyon  and  across  in  that 
way,  that  that  would  be  probably  a  fair  estimate. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Philxjfs.)  Recurrii^  to  the  subsidy  just  a  moment,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  Norway  and  Sweden  nave  developed  their  merchant  marine  more 
rapidly  than  other  nations  without  subsidy?- A.  1  should  hardly  say  that  they 
had  developed  it  more  rapidly.  Sweden  certainly  has  not;  Norway  has.  Norway 
has  been  doing  a  great  tramj)  business,  so  that  Norwegian  steamers  carry  a  very 
large  share  of  our  foreign  business.  They  employ  their  vessels  precisely  as  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  used  40  or  50  years  ago,  in  business  all  over  the  world,  and  have 
been  very  successful.    The  profits  they  have  made  have  been  very  large. ' 

Q.  And  yet  they  have  no  subsidies?— A.  No  subsidies.  Averylargepart  of  the 
Norwegian  steamers,  however,  are  built  in  English  and  in  Scotch  shipyards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.  )  I  would  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  argument  or 
clami  of  tiiose  who  say  that  only  on  imports  the  Americans  pay  freif;^ht.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  in  4ie  internal  commerce  of  the  country  that  the  great  majority  of  sales 
are  made  delivered;  in  other  words,  the  manufacturer  paying  the  freight? — ^A. 
That  is  done  to  some  extent. 

Q.  That  is  quite  a  common  custom?- A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  in  the  exix>rtation  of  goods  the  contrary  is  the  custom? — 
A.  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  case.  I  say  that  you  can  not  fig^ure  on  crediting  or 
debiting  the  United  States  with  both  the  exports  and  the  imports;  you  must  choose 
one  or  tne  other,  and  the  imports  would  perhaps  seem  the  more  natural  choice. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  fairer  way  to  say  we  should  divide  on  a  combination  of  the 
whole?— A.  We  have  not  been  willing  to  divide.  We  have  claimed  it  all  hereto- 
fore. I  do  not  know  that  it  would  matter  much.  I  said  that  merely  because  I 
noticed  in  going  over  the  statistics  of  our  shipping  business  that  through  the 
whole  series  of  years,  even  froni  the  very  first,  we  nave  carried  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  import  business  than  our  export  business. 

Q.  Take  the  exportation  of  wheat,  for  instance.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  exx)orters  of  this  coxmtry  in  Chica^  or  in  the  Atlantic  seacoast 
towns  to  sell  the  wheat  in  this  country  or  sell  it  delivered  in  Liverpool? — A.  It  is 
a  double  transaction  as  a  rule.  I  thinic  a  man  buys  in  Chicago  so  many  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  provided  it. can  be  landed  in  London  or  Liverpool  at  a  certain 
.price. 

Q.  Inotherwords,  it  is  sold  delivered?— A.  It  is  frequently  sold  that  way.  Then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sx)ot  wheat  purchased  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  and  the  English  purchaser  makes  his  own  trade  in  charting  vessels  to 
carry  it. 
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O.  That  worQd  apply  principally  to  the  i>oition  of  wheat  carried  in  tramp  steam- 
ers?—A.  It  is  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  that.  The  freight  rate  may  and 
nndonbtedly  does  enter  into  the  price  in  these  through  bills  of  lading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  our  merchant  marine  were  on  an  e^nahty  with  that 
of  Great  Britain  wonld  it  not  then  be  simply  a  matter  of  competition,  and  the  one 

g'ying  the  best  terms  for  both  import  and  export  would  get  the  majority  of 
>th?— A.  Probably,  assuming  the  laciUtieB  were  eqnal.  We  used  to  beat  them 
in  facilities,  and  I  hope  we  should  do  so  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabes.)  Is  not  the  argument  for  free  ships  equally  an  argument 
for  free  imports  of  other  manufactiures? — ^A.  Not  necessarily,  for  this  reason: 
The  free-ship  idea  has  been  to  confine  foreign-built  vessels  sailing  under  the 
American  flag  to  the  foreign  trade.  The  introauction  of  free  soods  to  this  coun- 
try means  they  are  to  be  used  in  competition  in  this  countrv  itself.  When  a  yessel  is 
engaged  in  foreign  voyages,  whether  American,  English,  Norwegian,  or  any  other, 
she  has  to  meet  the  world's  conditions.  Nothing  that  we  can  do  can  determine 
the  results  one  way  or  the  other— nothing  we  can  do  nationally.  For  that  reason 
all  must  stand  upon  practically  a  common  basis.  If  they  can  build  their  ships 
cheaper  than  we  they  have  that  much  advantage  over  us;  and  the  only  way  m 
whicn  we  can  make  headway  is  to  get  our  ships  as  cheap  as  they  do,  and  then 
the  best  man  will  win. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  One  question  right  in  that  connection.  What  would 
you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  applying  to  our  f oreini  commerce  the  same  pro- 
vision of  the  navigation  laws  that  nas  given  to  us  tne  exclusive  control  of  our 
coastwise  trade? — A.  In  what  way  do  you  mean?  By  not  allowing  any  other  ves- 
sels to  come  in? 

Q.  Not  giving  clearance  to  any  other  vessels.— A.  I  think  it  would  lead  to  one 
of  the  worat  commercial  wars  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  that  we  should  come 
out  of  it  losing  more  than  we  could  by  any  possibility  gain. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  effect  in  the  coastwise  trade?— No;  that  trade  is  our  own. 
We  are  asking  foreign  nations  to  buy  of  us  and  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
plan  suggested,  throwing  an  obstacle  in  the  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  presume  you  would  open  the  lakes  to  the  free  trade 
so  the  Canadians  could  build  for  us?— A.  For  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States — not  coastwise  trade. 

S.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  disadvantageous  condition  that  the  lake  trade  is  in  now, 
er  present  restrictions  which  we  have  there  on  Canadian  shipbuilding  and 
Canadian  traffic?  Do  you  think  the  Americans  suffer  from  it  much?— A.  I  do  not 
think  they  suffer,  but  I  think  if  the  restrictions  now  existins  were  taken  off 
that  most  of  the  Canadian  vessels  would  be  built  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit  and 
not  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  present  law  if  that  would  be  the  fact? — 
A.  So  long  as  there  are  restrictions  on  one  side  there  are  apt  to  be  on  the  other. 

Q.  Could  you  find  a  shipowner  or  shipbuilder  who  would  agree  to  open  the 
whole  of  that  trade  to  the  Canadians  or  to  foreign-built  ships  that  enter  the  frade? — 
A.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  proposal  to  do  that.  The  proposition  simply  was 
for  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  is  foreign  trade;  no  doubt  about  that. — A.  If  the  vessels  on 
the  lakes  were  restricted  to  voyages  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
countrjr,  they  would  have  a  very  hmited  field  of  operation.  It  would  hardly  pay 
any  shipowner,  as  you  must  realize,  to  put  money  into  a  vessel  of  that  kind.  He 
would  want  a  vessel  on  the  lakes  that  he  could  employ  between  any  of  the  lake 
X)orts.  Most  of  the  business  on  the  lakes  is  the  transportation  of  ore,  wheat,  and 
coal  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  lower  lakes. 

Q.  Of  course  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans  and  they  are  American  ships,  and 
American  money  in  the  furnishing  of  them.  It  is  a  practical  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  a  very  good  law  that  shuts  out  the  Canadian  from  cutting  us  on  rates. — 
A.  1  have  no  fear  of  the  Canadians  cutting  under  us. 

Q.  These  foreign  ships  that  you  would  buy  in  Europe  you  would  give  full 
American  registry  to?— A.  Yes. 

9*  So  they  could  ^o  into  the  coastwise  trade?— A.  I  have  tried  to  make  that 
point  clear.    I  said  simply  engaged  in  foreign  voyages. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  any  law  could  be  made  to  keep  the  American  ship  out  of  the 
coastwise  trade — ^under  American  registry?— A.  If  that  is  legally  impossible,  then 
Congress  is  attempting  every  year  manv  much  more  difficult  tasks.  It  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  restrict  a  vessel  of  that  class  from  entering  into  the  coastwise  trade 
as  it  now  is  to  prevent  a  foreign  vessel  from  entering  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  you  might  proceed  now  with  the  third  division  of 
your  subject.— A.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  commission,  as  vice-chair- 
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man  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce  committee  on  reciprocal  trade  with 
Canada,  to  the  necessity  of  formulating  some  trade  treaty  with  Canada  within  a 
very  short  time  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  increase  the  trade  we  have  there.  I 
think  it  is  appreciated  by  very  few  that  the  trade  which  the  United  States  has 
with  Canada  is  the  best  trade  relatively  that  we  have  with  any  foreign  country. 
Man  for  man  the  Canadians  are  the  largest  i^nrchasers  that  we  have.  We  are 
living  in  an  era  of  trade  extension  when  we  wish  to  obtain  onr  markets  all  over 
Uie  world  wherever  we  can  secure  them;  but  it  is  too  often  overlooked  that  the 
markets  of  the  United  States— the  markets  of  a  great  manufacturing  people — are 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  those  who  may  be  termed  a  correspondmg  people; 
that  is,  a  x)eople  havinij^  essentially  the  same  tastes  and  habits  that  we  have,  and — 
what  is  quite  as  essential — who  possess  the  wealth  enabling  them  to  purchase  the 
goods  which  we  have  for  sale.  There  is  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  is 
80  nearly  like  ourselves  as  the  Canadian  people.  In  fact,  the  Canadians  resemble 
those  of  us  who  live  along  the  northern  border  quite  as  closely  perhaps  as  the 
peojde  along  the  northern  border  resemble  those  who  live  in  the  Gulf  States. 
We  are  practicsJly  alike  in  our  political,  social,  and  industrial  conditions. 

The  Canadians  have  recently  found  in  the  United  States  a  market  in  which  they 
can  purchase  to  better  advantage  than  elsewhere  the  goods  that  they  need,  that 
fiatiiuy  their  habits  and  tastes;  and  what  is  more  they liave  the  money  to  pay  for 
'these. 

We  have  frequently  had  it  urged  that  in  seeking  to  establish  reciprocal  trade 
relations  we  should  turn  to  countries  which  are  unlike  ours,  which  produced  goods 
that  we  do  not  produce,  so  that  the  exchange  would  not  be  of  what  might  be 
termed  equivalent,  but  an  exchange  of  dissimilar  oommodilies.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  mistake,  for  the  business  of  a  country  such  as  ours  must  to  a  large 
extent  be  carried  on  with  those  coxmtries  that  are  producing  much  the  same 
goods  that  we  produce,  only  under  different  conditions. 

Take  for  example  onr  internal  trade  or  interstate  trade,  such  as  that  between 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts.  This  is  probably 
more  than  equal  in  volume  to  the  entire  export  and  import  trade  of  the  Unitea 
States.  Tet  each  of  these  4  States,  which  is  every  24  hours  exchanging  goods 
by  train  load  after  train  load,  is  producing  practicably  the  same  things  that  the 
others  produce,  only  under  those  slight  varying  conditions  which  lead  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  better  market  in  one  place  than  another. 

I  had  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  selling  goods  in 
a  country  wmch  does  not  produce  what  we  do  during  t^e  time  that  I  was  in  the 
Pacific  Mail  service.  A  part  of  that  time  I  was  employed  on  the  steamers  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  and  once  a  month  the  steamer  which  left  Panama 
stopped  at  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing there  goods  intended  for  the  city  of  Colima,  which  was  located  70  or  80  miles 
back  in  the  mountains,  and  to  which  these  were  carried  on  mule  back.  This  was 
the  only  means  of  access  to  the  outer  world  that  the  city  of  Colima  possessed,  and 
all  the  trade  that  it  did  with  the  outer  world  went  through  that  channel.    The 

foods  were  sent  from  New  York,  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton,  and  Ham- 
urg,  were  landed  at  Aspinwall  and  earned  across  the  isthmus  to  Panama,  and 
once  in  a  month  were  put  on  board  the  steamer  which  made  this  delivery.  Now, 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  steamer  that  took  that  cargo  up  the  coast  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  as  freight  clerk  I  had  to  discharge  it.  Colima  is  a  city  of 
about  100,000  people — that  is  the  number  of  the  people  living  in  the  city  and  imme- 
diate suburbs,  yet  the  total  amount  of  goods  from  the  outer  world  that  this  city 
needed  once  in  a  month  would  have  just  about  filled  one  respectable  freight  car. 
That  constituted  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Now,  the  American  manufacturer  mi^ht  send  a  traveling  man  through  Mexico 
to  build  up  that  class  of  trade,  and  yet  if  the  latter  made  a  most  successful  trip 
his  employer  could  not  x)os6ibly  get  half  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  his  **  drummer's  " 
traveling  expenses.  The  need  there  is  for  teachers,  missionaries  of  civilization, 
to  bring  the  people  into  a  condition  to  use  American  goods. 

If  you  go  to  Canada  and  you  find  the  conditions  reversed — the  market  is  already 
made— the  people  ready  and  willing  to  purchase  of  us,  rather  than  of  anyone  else, 
even  when  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Last  year  they  purchased  of  us  on  a  per  capita  basis — calling  the  Canadian  people 
6,000,000,  for  that  is  what  thev  claim— 117.50  per  capita.  The  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  our  next  largest  purchaser,  took  $18.25.  Ghsrmany  took  $8.60,  but  I  think 
in  the  Treasury  records  there  is  a  mistake,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  credited  to 
the  Netherlands  and  to  Belgium — ^goods  which  enter  at  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and 
Amsterdam,  and  are  carried  from  there  to  Germany;  hence  I  venture  to  say  that 
Germany  purchases  of  us  $5  per  capita  rather  than  $8.60.    Argentina  took  $8, 
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Mexico  $2.65,  France  $2.15,  Italy  $1.10,  Japan  $0.70,  BrazQ  $0.60.  The  6,000,000 
people  in  Canada  purchased  of  ns  last  year  more  than  the  60,000,000  people  who 
uve  on  the  American  Continent  sonth  of  the  Bio  Qrande. 

What  is  more,  the  Canadians  purchased  of  ns  tiie  goods  that  we  most  wanted 
to  sell— the  goods  that  yielded  the  best  profit.  I  wish,  for  the  information  of  the 
commission,  to  go  through  a  comparative  classification  which  I  have  made  of  the 
classes  of  goods  which  we  buy  of  them  and  the  classes  of  goods  which  we  sell  to 
them.  I  have  taken  the  larger  items  from  the  report  of  the  Canadian  minister 
of  commerce,  because  our  reports  do  not  classify  them  in  this  way.  Carriages, 
carts,  and  bicycles,  we  bought  last  year,  in  value,  of  Canada  $17,639  and  sold 
$1,825,407.  In  1894 — six  years  ago— our  sales  were  only  $250,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  fivefold  in  that  time.  Breadstuffs  and  grain,  we  bought  $421,818  and 
sold  $7,866,881.  Of  these  sales  the  larger  part  was  Indian  com,  which  we  can 
grow  to  better  advantage  than  the  Canadians.  Animals,  we  bought  $8,078,807 
and  sold  $546,083.  These  animals  that  we  bought  were  of  all  sorts-— horses,  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  sheep.  Our  sales  were  largely  horses,  and  were  sent  mostly  from 
Washington  into  British  Columbia,  where  the  agricultural  conditions  are  not  as 
good  as  ours.  Fish,  we  bought  $8,641 ,378,  of  which  $1,280,000  were  lobsters,  which 
are  drawing  toward  extinction  in  our  country,  and  we  sold  $484,545  worth  of  fish, 
which  was  to  quite  an  extent  oyeten,  which  we  can  raise  better  than  can  the 
Canadians.  Hooks,  nets,  and  seines,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $805,224.  Silk  and 
silk  manufactures,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $540,805.  Cordage  and  twine,  we 
bought  $26,109  and  sold  ^8,850.  The  larger  part  of  this  was  binding  twine, 
which  we  sold  to  farmers  in  Ontario  and  up  in  the  Saskatchewan  Valley.  Manu- 
factures of  rubber  and  rattarpercha,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $2,651,118.  Glass, 
we  bought  none  andjsold  $535,000.  Hay,  we  bought  $715,000  and  sold  $88,000.  Our 
purchases  of  hay  last  year  were  larger  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  Last  year 
was,  as  you  may  remember,  in  the  northeastern  piut  of  the  country,  a  very  dry 
season.  We  ran  short  of  hay  and  had  to  purchase  it  where  we  could  get  it.  In 
1899  we  purchased  $118,000  worth,  and  in  1898  $24,000  worth,  and  in  1896 
$1 ,640,000.  Whenever  the  crop  in  hay  is  short  in  this  country  we  cross  the  border 
to  get  it.  Paper,  we  bought  ^,000  and  sold  $1,048,000.  Vegetables,  we  bought 
$149,000  and  sold  $829,925.  Hides  and  skins,  we  bought  $1,896,685  and  sold 
$2,128,488.  Provisions,  webought$88,944and8old$l,797,078.  Leather  and  manu- 
factures of  leather,  we  bought  $45,808  and  sold  $1,610,090,  of  which  $529,281  were 
boots  and  shoes.  Books,  we  bought  $52,400  and  sold  $1,095,019.  Cotton  and 
manufactures  of  the  same,  we  bought  $144,782  and  sold  of  manufactured  cotton 
$1,509,313  and  of  raw  cotton  $4,491,575.  Our  trade  in  cotton-manufactured  goods 
has  gradually  fallen  off,  as  the  year  before  last  we  sold  $200,000  more  than  last 
year.  The  differential  duty  favoring  England— which  I  shedl  explain  to  you  in  a 
minute  or  two — ib  telling  materially  on  our  Canadian  sales  of  manufactured-cot- 
ton  goods.  Fruit,  we  bought  $256,438  and  sold  $2,288,828.  Our  purchases  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  apples,  and  our  sales  were  largely  subtropical  fruits  and 
fruits  such  as  peaches  ana  the  like  which  we  raise  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States.  Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $844,548.  Electrical 
apparatus,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $847,000.  Plants,  we  bought  $8,500  and  sold 
$317,000.  Seeds,  we  bought  $61,500  and  sold  $1,740,000.  Drugs,  dyes,  and  chem- 
icals, we  bought  $43,657  and  sold  $2,144,533.  Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood— 
this  is  where  they  get  the  advantage  of  us — we  bought  $14,087,088  and  sold 
$4,806,547.  Coal,  we  bought  $4,026,608  of  bituminous  coal  and  sold  $4,859,742  of 
bituminous  coal  and  $7,108,624  of  anthracite  coax.  The  trade  in  bituminous  coal 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  about  an  even  exchange.  It  is  largely 
a  question  of  geographical  location.  The  Canadians  have  not  develoi)ed  coal 
mines  to  any  extent  in  the  interior  regions.  They  have  none  until  you  get  west- 
ward pretty  well  out  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  they  are  opening  some  mines 
now;  but  they  have  very  good  bitummous  coal  deposits  at  the  two  extremes. 
We  have  no  bituminous  coal  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  water  front,  but  we  have 
it  very  largely  in  the  center  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  not  some  on  the  Pacific?— -A.  Do  you  mean  on 
Puget  Sound? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Eyle.)  There  is  some  in  Washington  State.— A.  I  went  2  years 
ago  on  Senator  Perkins's  line  of  steamers  to  San  Francisco  from  Seattle,  and  on 
the  trip  I  asked  the  engineer,  "What  coal  are  you  using?"  He  said,  **From 
Nanaimo."  I  said,  "  How  is  that?  Don't  you  use  the  Puget  Sound  coal?"  He 
said,  *'  Our  company  owns  mines  there,  but  it  is  not  gooa  steaming  coal.  It  is 
shaly.*'  I  found  that  in  San  Francisco  they  much  prefer  coal  from  Sydney  or 
from  Nanaimo. 

Q.  In  British  Columbia?— A.  Yes.    Take  it  on  the  map  here  [indicating  on 
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map].  We  supply  Canada  with  bitomiiions  coal  from  a  point  abont  150  miles 
west  of  Montr^.  There  the  coal  from  Pennsylvania  ana  Ohio  begins  to  come 
in.  From  there  we  run  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  supplying  the  interior 
with  bituminous  coal.  The  Oanadians  supiuy  us  to  some  extent  at  both  ends. 
On  the  Pacific,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  good  coal  that  can  be  obtained  from 
domestic  sources,  so  it  is  supplied  from  Canada  or  New  South  Wales,  in  Austra- 
lia. In  New  England  our  bituminous  coal  comes  chiefly  from  the  mines  in  west- 
ei-n  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  Now,  the  cost  of  mining  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth  is  as  high  in  Nova  Scotia  as  in  West  Virginia,  if  not  higher.  The  mining 
in  West  Virgmia  is  largely  carried  on  by  negro  laborers  at  a  low  scale  of  pay. 
The  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  is  mined  by  white  people,  who  are  paid  a  higher  rate  of 
wages.  At  the  pit's  mouth  there  is  not  much  cufference,  though  the  difference  is 
in  favor  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland;  but  the  railroad  haul  to  get  this  latter 
coal  to  tide  water  involves  an  average  expense  of  about  $1.25  a  ton,  and  this  is 
put  on  the  price  of  the  coal.  The  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  are  practically  on  the 
water  front.  There  is  a  haul  to  Louisburg  in  the  winter  time,  but  this  is  a  trifling 
expense  compared  with  the  railroad  expense  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 
We  in  New  Eneland  are  now  paying  for  that  railroad  haul.  It  is  a  condition  that 
can  never  be  changed.  You  can  not  change  it  bv  protecting  the  business  from 
the  present  time  to  the  day  of  doom.  There  will  always  be  that  disadvantage 
against  us.  Our  natural  source  of  supply  is  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  almost  on 
onr  water  front,  with  no  greater  water  carriage  than  there  is  from  the  capes  of 
the  Che8ax>eake  to  Massachusetts  Bay  or  the  coast  of  Maine.  This  is  a  tolerably 
even  exchange  of  equivalents.  One  country  supplies  the  deficiencies  in  the  center 
and  the  other  at  the  extremes.  When  we  put  a  duty  on  bituminous  coal  Canada 
puts  it  on,  and  when  we  take  it  off  Canada  takes  it  off. 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures  is  one  of  the  most  imx>ortant  items  in  our  series 
exchange — the  most  imx)ortant  so  far  as  our  sales  are  concerned.  We  have  been 
purchasing  to  quite  a  large  extent  the  raw  minerals  of  Canada.  For  example,  we 
bought  of  gold  quartz  $14,185,000.  It  enters  in  as  an  element  of  trade,  but  it  is 
about  as  crude  an  element  as  you  could  i>068ibly  get.  Cox^per  ore,  we  bought 
$1,387,000;  silver  ore,  $1,850,000;  nickel,  $1,040,000;  lead  ore,  $621,280.  A  large 
part  of  this  came  down  from  the  Kootenai  district  in  Canada,  and  went  to  tne 
great  smelting  centers  of  Montana,  furnishing  there  the  variations  in  ores 
needed  to  get  the  proper  fiux  in  smelting  various  forms  of  metals.  We  do  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  sell  to  the  Canadians  ores  or  crude  metals.  We  sold  them  our  metal 
manufactures  in  the  following  order:  Manufactures  of  copper,  $1,080,000;  agri- 
cultural implements,  $1,905,000;  machinery,  $4,821,000;  miscellaneous  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  $16,476,000;  making  a  total  sale  of  manufactured  metals  last 
year  of  $27,707,000.  Now,  when  you  take  into  account  that  no  longer  than  5 
years  ago  instead  of  selling  them  over  $27,000,000  of  this  class  of  ffoods  we  sold 
them  only  $6,650,000,  you  will  see  the  enormous  increase  that  has  oeen  made  in 
the  absorption  by  Canada  of  our  metal-manufactured  wares. 

But  to  put  the  classification  in  a  little  different  form.  The  Canadians  classify 
their  sales  in  foreign  countries  by  the  products  of  the  mines,  fisheries,  forests, 
animals,  agricultural  products,  and  manufactured  wares.  Now,  I  will  first  take 
4  years  ago— 1896 — ana  then  last  year.  In  1896  we  bought  of  Canada,  products  of 
the  mines,  $7,488,000,  and  sold  $9,222,000;  fisheries,  $8,802,000,  and  sold  $822,000; 
forests,  $18,528,000,  and  sold  $2,782,000;  animals,  $8,841,000,  and  scld  $2,808,000; 
agricultural  products,  $8,288,000,  and  sold  $10,124,000;  manufactures,  $2,531,000, 
and  sold  $28,184,000;  that  is,  our  total  purchases  of  them  in  these  lines  were 
$34,878,000  in  1896,  and  we  sold  them  $52,892,000.  Last  year,  1900,  the  Canadians 
sold  us  of  the  products  of  their  mines  $14,185,000  worth  of  gold  quartz,  and  a  total 
of  mine  products  amounting  to  $28,700,000,  and  we  sold  them  of  the  products  of 
our  mines  $11,600,000;  of  fish  products,  we  bought  $8,689,000  and  sold  $484,000;  of 
products  of  the  forests,  we  bought  912,805,000  and  sold  $5,200,000;  animals,  we 
bought  $5,826,000  and  sold  $8,420,000;  agricultural  products,  we  bought  $2,041,000 
and  sold  $19,080,000;  manufactures,  we  bought  $4,857,000  and  sold  $61,862,000. 
In  other  words,  we  sold  to  the  people  of  Canada  of  our  manufactured  wares  more 
than  $10  per  capita.  We  sold  in  Canada  last  vear  nearly  as  much  of  our  manu- 
factures as  we  sold  of  these  to  the  entire  world  in  1870,  and  about  one-sixth  as 
much  as  we  sold  to  the  entire  world  last  year. 

I  have  emphasized  this  point  because  our  people  seem  to  overlook  the  existence 
of  this  enormous  trade,  one  that  is  closely  connected  with  us — on  our  very  border. 
They  do  not  realize  that  this  trade  gives  employment  to  every  department  of 
American  industry,  from  the  time  of  taking  the  materials  from  the  mines  and  the 
fields,  and,  while  they  are  carried  in  their  hiuf -finished  condition,  through  factories 
and  workshops,  into  the  stores,  up  to  the  time  that  they  are  transferred,  in  a  fin- 
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ished  state,  ready  for  consamption,  into  Canadian  hands.  This  is  a  class  of  bnainess 
that  needs  to  be  enconraged,  because  it  gives  exnployment  all  along  the  indnstrial 
line,  and  gives  a  profit  all  along  the  same  line.  This  trade  is  infinitely  better  tluui 
that  which  consists  in  dig^ng  the  same  amounts  in  value  from  the  eai*th,  or  reap- 
ing it  in  the  field  and  sendmg  to  foreign  markets  for  sale  in  crude  forms,  for  the 
reason  that  the  manufactured  commodity  represents  vastly  more  employment  to 
American  labor  and  larger  returns  to  American  capital. 

Now,  these  Canadian  trade  conditions  are  eminentiy  satisfactory,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  so,  unless  we  are  prei>ared  to  do  something 
toward  meeting  Canadian  wishes  in  the  way  of  giving  her  a  market  for  what  she 
has  to  sell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  If  you  would  touch  on  the  British  differential  now. — 
A.  I  am  getting  to  that.  The  Canadians,  about  4  years  ago,  proposed  by  act  of 
Parliament  to  grant  to  any  other  country  that  woula  give  to  Canadian  products 
what  Ciuiada  considered  equivalent  tariff  conditions  a  concession  of  12i  per  cent 
in  the  then  duty,  this  to  be  increased  the  next  year  to  25  per  cent.  At  the  time 
there  was  no  country  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  except  Great 
Britain,  for  Great  Britain  cnarges  practically  no  duty  on  any  Canadian  product, 
except  possibly  Canadian  whisxy.  For  a  timey.in  consequence  of  treaties  with 
Engluia,  Belgjium  and  Germany  received  this  benefit  until  these  treaties  were 
denounced ,  as  it  is  termed.  Since  then  the  English  have  enjoyed  it  without  rivalrv. 
Lately  the  differential  has  been  increased  to  SS^  per  cent,  so  that  American  goods 
entering  Canada  pay  50  per  cent  higher  duty  than  is  paid  by  corresponding 
English  goods.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  differential  against  us  (which,  as  Canada's 
duties  average  about  80  per  cent,  would  amount  on  a  shipment  of  $100  to  a  benefit 
in  favor  of  England  of  $10,  or  in  many  instances  the  equivalent  of  a  large  profit 
on  the  sale),  in  spite  of  this  difference  American  manufactures  have  entered  Can- 
ada and  in  very  many  departments  of  trade  have  driven  out  the  English  manu- 
factures. In  cotton  manufactures  the  latter  have  been  able  to  lessen  our  sales, 
but  in  little  else.  That  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  for  the  Canadian 
to  get  to  the  American  market  than  to  the  English  market.  Orders  can  be  trans- 
mitted in  24  hours  and  executed  in  48  or  56  hours,  and  again,  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  the  goods  whether  or  not  of  the  kind  ordered,  the  differences  can  be 
easily  settled.  Ajmn,  we  manufacture  goods  more  to  the  Canadian  tastes  than 
do  the  English.  The  Canadians  are  more  nearly  like  ourselves,  though  they  would 
deny  it,  than  they  are  like  the  English  and  they  favor  our  styles  more  generally 
than  they  do  the  English.  These  are  factors  in  our  favor;  and  yet  a  short  time 
ago  very  few  people  would  have  believed  that  American  manufacturers  could  go 
into  a  neutral  market  and  compete  with  and  defeat  the  English  on  such  grounds 
as  these.  We  now  enter  an  Emglish  colony;  we  go  there  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
yet  we  undersell  England  in  that  market.  I  think  there  has  never  been  a  more 
wonderful  exhibition  of  the  ability  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  make  fine 
qualities  of  goods  at  low  prices  and  his  abilitv  to  sell  these  in  foreign  countries 
than  has  been  afforded  by  this  experience  of  the  last  2  or  8  years  in  Canada.  It 
shows  that  we  are  above  all  competitors  and  that  there  is  no  countr^rin  the  world 
that  can  comi>ete  with  the  American  manuf  actiurer  and  the  American  working 
man,  without  regard  to  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  gone  far  enough  to  leam  how  much  of  that 
trade  has  been  retained  by  selling  at  a  price  less  for  the  same  kind  of  goods  than 
they  have  been  sold  for  in  the  American  market? — ^A.  I  dare  say  that  is  done.  AU 
nations  do  that  every  day.  I  do  not  think  they  are  discriminating  anv  more  in 
Canada  than  in  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  country.  No  matter  what  condi- 
tions of  tariff  you  have,  that  is  a  method  of  trade-^of  making  slaughter  sales  in 
the  foreign  markets — that  the  manufacturers  of  all  countries  employ. 

<^.  You  are  not  like  some  economists  who  use  that  as  an  arg^ument  to  take  the 
tariff  off?— A.  No.  Whether  it  is  on  or  off  trade  of  this  kind  will  go  on  much  the 
same.  The  future  difficulty  that  we  have  to  face  is  this:  We  have  made  great 
trade  gains;  but  the  Canadians  are  naturally  dissatisfied.  They  sell  us  their  crude 
commodities  and  that  is  all,  and  they  do  not  sell  a  great  deal  of  these,  relatively 
speaMng.  They  have  a  tremendous  market  in  England  which  they  have  built  up. 
Their  ssues  in  England  last  year  amounted  to  $107,000,000  in  value,  and  in  the 
future  it  will  increase  greatly  on  that. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  blind  enough  to  believe  that  Canada  had  no  market 
other  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  our  proper  diplomatic  course  was  to 
close  that  market  and  thus  force  the  Canadians  down  on  their  knees  to  beg  to  be 
taken  as  States  into  the  American  Union.  We  never  made  a  more  fatal  diplomatic 
error.  We  raised  that  class  of  resentment  which  we  would  have  felt  ourselves  if 
the  same  policy  had  been  practiced  against  us.    The  Canadians  are  an  Anglo-Saxon 
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people  and  yon  can  not  drive  an  An^o-Saxon  people,  though  yon  may  coax  them. 
The  reenlt  was  that  we  built  up  for  Canada  a  new  market.  Instead  of  the  trans- 
portation lines  running  north  and  south  between  their  country  and  ours  as  they 
Sbtoidd,  we  forced  Canada  into  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  thus  par- 
alleling our  railway  systems.  We  forced  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  adopt  his 
*  *  national "  policy  and  to  endeavor  to  build  up  manufacturing  industries  in 
Canada.  We  forced  the  Canadians  to  look  across  the  Atlantic  to  JBngland  to  get 
there  the  market  which  we  refused  them.  Now  they  are  independent  of  us 
so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned.  They  do  not  sell  us  enough  to  make  it  a  vital 
question  whether  they  do  business  with  us  or  not.  We  are  the  petitioners.  We 
see  in  Canada  our  best  market;  Canada  sees  nothing  here  that  is  seriously  neces- 
sary to  her  welfare.  The  tendency  has  been  and  is  to  drive  Canada  away  from 
us.  Thus,  in  the  future,  if  38^  per  cent  differential  is  not  enough,  it  will  be  raised 
to  50  per  cent  or  75  per  cent,  or  it  will  be  swept  awa^  hy  the  federated  empire  of 
England  and  her  colonial  dependencies,  a  change  which  is  by  no  means  unlikely. 
In  the  transformations  now  taking  place  the  old  English  free-trade  system  may  go 
by  the  board,  and  England  ana  her  colonies  find  their  advantage  in  trading 
between  themselves  and  in  supplying  each  other's  needs.  This  change  may  not  be 
so  far  off  unless  we  intervene;  and,  looking  to  our  own  interests,  we  are  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  intervene.  It  is  not  altogether  our  Cana- 
dian market  that  is  in  peril.  Of  our  enormous  exports,  more  than  half  are  sold 
to  England  and  England's  dependencies  and  colomes.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose 
this  English  market. 

If  we  can  make  a  treaty  with  the  Canadians  which  is  satisfactory  to  them,  and 
which  gives  to  them  something  of  a  market  here,  we  shall  have  a  clutch  on  them 
which  they  will  not  care  to  break;  and  whatever  may  happen  in  other  respects, 
this  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  us. 

Now  what  are  the  obstacles?  There  are  three  conditions  which  we  have  to 
meet  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  trade  treaty  with  Canada.  We  must  make  con- 
cessions in  the  duties  on  fish,  lumber,  and  coal.  So  far  as  agricultural  products 
are  concerned — ^potatoes  and  eggs  and  goods  of  that  kind — ^it  is  a  relatively  small 
matter.  As  we  are  now  selling  to  the  Canadians  $19,000,000  worth  of  our  agri- 
cultural products,  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  discourteous  to  grumble  because 
they  sell  farm  products  to  the  value  of  2  or  8  million  dollars  to  us.  But  on  the 
laijzer  items  we  must  do  something. 

The  coal  interests  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  are  exceedingly  strong,  and 
they  naturally  object  to  anything  threatening  their  New  England  market. 

Aa  to  the  fish  business,  I  have  been  a  fisherman  myself — a  fisherman  by  descent, 
at  least.  We  have  the  Gloucester  fisheries  held  up  before  us  as  the  *'  nursery  of 
the  Navy."  What  are  you  gome  to  do,  it  is  asked,  to  get  the  sailors  to  man  our 
warships  unless  you  protect  the  fishing  industry  in  Gloucester?  Now,  I  have  had 
a  strong  interest  in  the  fishing  industry  as  long  as  it  was  American,  but  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  American  industry.  There  is  American  capital  invested  in  it 
and  there  are  certain  American  officers  employed  on  the  fishing  vessels.  One  of  the 
members  of  your  commission  has  lived  there,  and  he  will  correct  me  if  he  thinks 
I  am  wron^.  But  the  larger  part  of  those  enaraged  in  the  catching  of  fish  are  from 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Portugal.  They  are  not  American  citizens. 
Some  of  the  Portuguese  will  possibly  become  so,  but  those  from  the  Provinces 
come  there  durinf^  tne  fishing  season,  and  after  this  is  over  they  go  back  home. 
Each  year  there  is  printed  a  list  of  the  unfortunates  who  have  lost  their  lives 
by  various  disasters  during  the  year— a  most  pathetic  list  and  often  a  large  one. 
Last  year,  out  of  some  50  or  60  men  whose  lives  were  lost— it  may  have  been  8,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  but  2  who  were  Americans,  and  these  2  were 
captains  of  vessels;  the  rest  were  foreigners.  That  indicates  how  littie  of  an 
Ajoierican  industry  it  is  when  compared  with  what  it  once  was. 

When  we  had  our  war  with  Spain,  the  United  States  Government,  having  a 
notion  that  this  was  truth  and  not  mere  tradition,  sent  down  two  battleships  or 
cruisers  to  Gloucester  to  exploit  that  nursery  of  the  Navy  idea  and  get  as  many 
men  as  possible.  These  staved  there  nearly  all  the  time  of  the  war,  and  I  think 
they  enlisted  a  little  over  800  men— that  is  about  half  as  many  as  would  be  neces- 
sarjr  to  man  one  battieship.  Boston  is  not  a  nursery  of  the  Navy  and  never 
claimed  to  be,  but  we  enlisted  some  1,700  men  during  the  same  time.  So  I  say 
this  is  fiction.  Yet,  when  this  matter  is  brought  up  in  Congress  you  will  hear  any 
amount  of  eloquence  about  these  poor  men  giving  their  lives  to  hard  service,  who 
must  be  looked  upon  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  fiag  on  the  seas  if  ever  the  occa- 
sion calls  for  it.  The  American  does  not  like  this  fishing  business.  It  is  too  hard 
a  business  for  him.    He  can  find  better  pay  on  shore  and  be  with  his  family. 

The  lumber  interest,  of  course,  is  different.    When  our  committee  appeared 
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before  the  Anglo-American  Commission,  we  were  told  that  the  lumber  interest 
was  one  of  the  strongest  in  opposition  to  any  change  of  this  kind;  and  there  again 
the  reason  is  geographic  to  qnite  an  extent.  The  market  for  lumber  is  largely  in 
the  New  Ehif^land  and  Middle  States.  It  is  a  long  haul  from  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  it  is  a  short  haul  from  Canada.  The  hu^-pine  lumber  that  comes  in 
from  the  southern  tier  of  States  is  also  affected  by  its  distance — a  disqualification 
which  can  never  be  overcome  by  anything  except  a  remaking  of  "the  world. 

What  I  desire,  gentlemen,  to  impress  upon  your  minds  as  representing  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  is  that  our  interests  in  New  England  liu-gely  turn  us 
toward  our  northern  neighbor.  We  look  upon  Canada  as  rairly  tributary  to  our 
market;  we  believe  that  the  border  line  is  largely  an  artificial  one,  and  that  as  we 
are,  to  quite  an  extent,  cut  off  from  the  West,  we  should  have  the  right,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  exploit  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  us.  If  Canada  is  ever  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  United  States  it  must  be  by  drawing  the  Canadiuis  to  us 
with  the  strongest  possible  bands  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarks.)  Do  you  know  of  any  willin^ess  on  the  part  of  the  ffov- 
emment  in  Canada  to  negotiate  a  treaty? — ^A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  t£ere 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  treaty  on  the  ground  of  equivident  conces- 
sions, without  regard  to  the  special  products. 

Q.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  special  efforts  have  been  made  several 
times  in  recent  years  to  come  to  a  basis  of  agreement  and  a  common  understand- 
ing, and  that  the  rock  upon  which  they  split  every  time  has  been  the  classification 
of  articles? — ^A.  Well,  I  know  the  rock  tney  split  upon  very  largely  was  the  lum- 
ber interest.  That  was  one  part  of  the  classifici^tion,  no  doulit.  I  had  that 
statement,  in  effect,  from  Mr.  Dingiey,  and  I  suppoise  that  he  knew.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  what  section  of  the  country  did  that  manifest  itself 
most  strongly?— A.  The  most  prominent  opx>onent  was  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman rcom  Minnesota,  Mr.  Tawney. 

Q.  IMd  it  affect  the  lumber  interests  in  Michigan?— A.  Oh,  no;  Michigan  is 
no  longer  the  center  of  the  lumber  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Canada  generally 
opposed  to  a  reciprocity  treaty? — A.  I  dare  say  it  is.  It  is  also  opposed  to  a  dif- 
ferential tariff  mth  England,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  in 
the  iwlicy  of  the  Government,  however. 

Q.  Is  it  your  plea  that  this  differential  of  theirs  stands  in  the  way  of  a  reci- 
procity treaty?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  very  likely  it  was  initiated  for  the 
Eurpose  of  forcing  something  of  the  kind.  I  think  it  nas  now  obtained  such 
eadway  that  it  is  working  out  its  results  on  its  own  grounds. 

Q.  If  Great  Britain  puts  an  export  duty  on  bituminous  coal,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  import  of  that  coal  to  this  country? — ^A.  Imports  from  where? 

Q.  From  Wales?— -A.  No;  there  never  has  been  for  years;  there  would  not  be 
under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be,  then,  about  an  even  exchange  so  far  as  coal  is  con- 
cerned?—A.  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  yes. 

Q.  And  to  the  accommodation  of  the  people  in  the  extremes  of  the  continent? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so;  I  think  there  would  be  an  increase  of  trade  on  both  sides. 

O.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  country  should  make  overtures  to  Canada  for 
reciprocity? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable.  I  think  we  haye  more  to  gain 
than  Canada  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  disturb  the  present  balance  of  trade 
which  we  have  with  Canada?— A.  Well,  this  is  one  of  those  arrangements  which 
should  be  made  while  we  have  the  opportunity.  You  know  the  story  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  offered  to  one  who  would  not  take  them  when  he  could,  and  on 
each  subsequent  occasion  the  number  was  reduced  and  the  price  iucreased.  It 
may  be  that  way  with  us. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  U,  1901,    • 
TB8TIM0VY  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  HIGEOLSOV, 

Manager  Central  JRailway  Clearing  House,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

The  commiBsion  met  at  11.02  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
William  Nicholson,  Manager  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  Honse,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  s^om,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  You  may  state  your  name,  address,  and  hosiness  to  tho 
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stenoffrapher,  please. — ^A.  William  NioholBon,  Manager  of  the  Central  Railway  Clear- 
ing Honae,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  commiBsion  something  about  the  organization  of  this  clearing 
honse,  the  purpose  of  its  inception,  its  aims,  and  its  methods. 

The  Witness.  (Reading): 

"CBNTBAL  RAILWAY  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

'*The  olearing-honse  principle  was  made  applicable  to  the  through  freight  traffic 
accounting  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  its  leased 
and  operated  lines,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Carstensen,  comptroller. 

"As  a  natnrfU  sequence,  a  clearing  house  was  established  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (the 

geographical  center  of  the  system),  for  the  purpose  of  handline  certain  details  of 
tirougn  freight  accounts  for  the  allied  roads  terminating  at  the  Niaffara  frontier. 
Its  advent  was  publicly  announced,  and  its  authority  set  forth  by  tiie  executive 
departments  in  the  following  circular: 

"  [New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Railroad  Company,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail-> 
way  Company,  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  Railroad 
Company,  West  Shore  Railroad,  Fittsbuigh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company.] 

"February  10, 1899. 
"joiht  notice. 

"Mr.  William  Nicholson  is  hereby  appointed  manager  of  the  'Buffalo  Railway 
OleariuK  House,'  to  be  established  April  1,  proximo,  and  to  have  charge  of  all  accounts 
and  statistics  pertaining  to  through  freight  business  passing  over  the  above  roads, 
now  covered  by  through,  Joint,  or  fast  freight  line  billing. 

"S.  E.  Callaway, 
"Preat.  N,  Y.  C.  and  H.  B,  B.  B.  and  leased  lines. 

"W.  H.  Newman, 
"Prest.  L.  8,  and  M.  S.  Bivy,  Co, 

"H.  B.  Lbdyard, 
^'Prest  M.  C.  B.  B, 

"W.  H.  Ganniff, 
"Prest.  K,  Y.  C.  and  St  L,  B,  B,  Co. 

"J.  D.  Layng, 
"  Vioe-Prest.  W.  S,  B,  B, 

"J.   M.  SCHOONMAKER, 

"  F.  P.  and  G.  M,  P.  and  L.  E.  B.  B,  Co. 

"On  February  21, 1899,  a  meeting  of  the  chief  accounting  officers  and  auditors  of 
freight  accounts  of  the  system  roads  was  held  in  New  York  City,  when  the  pursuing 
organization  was  effected. 

"  Name. — ^The  Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  House. 

"Xooatton.— Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"if emfreraAip.— New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  West  Shore 
Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  Pittsburgh 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

"Management. — ^The  affairs  of  the  clearing  house  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
manager. 

'* Duties. — The  clearance  of  freight-revenue  balances  accruing  between  the  dearine- 
house  roads,  on  all  interline,  joint,  and  fast  freight  line  traffic  passing  through  Buf- 
falo or  crossing  the  Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock  and  Suspension  Bridge,  billed  on  a 
through  waybill ;  and  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  New  York  Central  and  West 
Shore  fast  freight  lines. 

"  The  complete  and  proper  revision  of  all  billing. 

"  The  oomniling  ana  furnishing  to  the  accounting  departments  of  the  roads  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house  with  all  statistics,  statements  of  earnings,  etc.,  required 
by  them  from  time  to  time,  and  the  furnishing  to  other  roads  not  members  of  the 
clearing  house  such  information  and  statements  as  formerly  required  from  the  New 
York  Central  and  West  Shore  fast  freisht  lines. 

"The  checking  and  recording  for  the  roads  members  of  the  clearing  house,  and 
the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  fast  freight  lines^  of  all  Joint  or  fast  flight 
line  claims. 

The  keeping,  under  the  supervision  of  the  manager,  of  complete  records  of 
d  aring  house  and  fast  freight  line  business. 

"  All  freight  agents  of  companies  members  of  the  clearing  house  to  be  considered 
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A8  agents  of  the  clearing  booae,  and  to  respeet  and  oomply  with  ail  oideiB  of  the 
manager  thereof  consistent  with  the  accounting  regiUatfons  of  the  clearing-house 
roads. 

"  Clearing-honse  traffic,  other  than  fast  fireight  line,  to  he  waybilled  exolasiyely 
without  divisions  of  earnings  on  a  special  clearing-hoase  waybill,  to  be  used  by  all 
roads  for  business  within  the  clearing-house  territorr. 

"The  clearing  house  to  use,  whenever  practicable,  the  standard  blanks  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. 

**  Ou  April  7, 1899,  another  meetine  was  held  in  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  an  executive  committee,  to  have  super viv ion  over  the  clearing  nonse  and 
to  act  upon  questions  affecting  its  jmanagement  and  development,  resulting  in  the 
election  as  such  committee  of  Messrs.  John  Carstensen,  comptroller  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  chairman;  R.  H.  Hill,  auditor  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway;  A.  J.  Burt,  auditor  Michigan  Central  Railroad;  J.  P. 
Curry,  auditor  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad;  C.  H.  Bronson,  auditor 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

"Its  duties  to  be  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  act  on  all  questions  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  clearing 
house  as  constituted  or  as  it  may  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time. 

'*(h)  In  conjunction  with  the  manager,  to  decide  all  matters  relating  to  expenses 
and  the  division  of  same  as  between  roads  in  interest. 

''  (o)  To  act  on  all  applications  for  increased  membership. 

"  (d)  To  hold  meetings  upon  call  of  the  chairman  or  uiK>n  the  request  of  any 
3  members. 

''It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  clearing  house  began  its  career  with  a  charter  mem- 
bership of  6  roads,  viz.  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore 
Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

"The  membership  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  was  discontinued  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  held  in  New  York  City  on  November  S,  1899,  same 
to  be  effective  December  1. 1899,  thus  reducing  the  clearance-house  membership  to 
the  5  other  roads  named  at>ove,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
resuming  junction  settlements  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  at  the  Niagara 
frontier  under  the  same  arrangement  as  obtained  prior  to  the  establishment  or  the 
clearing  house.  No  frirther  change  in  membership  occurred  until  May  1, 1900,  when 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad  were  admitted  to  membership. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  thav  these  companies  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company  have  no  termini  in  Buffalo,  toeether  with  reasons  of  a  local  char- 
acter, the  executive  committee  at  a  meeting  held  March  12, 1901,  changed  the  name 
of  the  Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  House  to  that  of  the  'Central  Railway  Clearing 
House.' 

**As  already  stated,  the  initial  province  of  the  clearing  house  was  to  control  the 
accounting  of  revenue  on  traffic  passing  the  Niagara  frontier.  This  it  has  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  and  the  results  have  been  promptly  furnished  to  tiie  accounting 
officers  of  the  roads,  in  accordance  with  their  varied  requirements  necessitated  by  a 
dissimilarity  of  accounts,  and  in  time  for  inclusion  in  their  monthly  records. 

"From  time  to  time  the  duties  of  the  clearing  house  have  been  largely  increased, 
to  the  extent  that  at  present  \t  accounts  for  the  revenue  on  traffic — 

**{a)  Interchanged  between  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
West  Shore  Railroad,  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania 
Division  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone 
Railway,  Wallkill  Valley  Railroad,  Beech  Creek  Railroad,  and  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  ana 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  passing[  the  Niagara  frontier. 

**{h)  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

'*  (o)  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

"(d)  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad. 

*'(e)  Between  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

"  (/)  Between  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad. 

**{g)  Between  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore  Railroad,  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railway,  WallkUl  Valley  Railroad, 
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Beeoh  Creek  Bailioad,  Lake  Shore  «nd  Ifiehiffan  Soathem  Railway,  and  all  Pacific 
coast  roads  where  tranaoontiiiental  tariffs  apply. 

''As  regards  the  latter  class,  viz,  transcontinental  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  points,  the  cleiuing  house  also  acts  for  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
and  Boston  and  Maine  RailroaSl  companies  in  the  matter  of  acconnts,  the  agents  of 
these  companies  reporting  to  and  being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  clearing  house. 

"The  revenue  on  traffic  between  transcontinental  tariff  points  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  those  within  clearing-house  territory  east  of  the  Niagara  River  (including  those 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Boston  and  Maine  railrofMs),  via  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  is  also  taken  care  of  in  the  clearing  house,  but  the  proportion  of  such 
traffic  to  and  firom  local  stations  situate  on  the  fines  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road Company  is  accounted  for  by  that  company  direct. 

"  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  clearing  house  practically  all  business  inter- 
chanf^ed  between  the  roads  was  settled  for  by  the  agents  at  junction  points.  The 
cleanng-hoose  territory^  so  far  as  accounting  Interests  are  concerned,  is  practically 
one  raifioad.    The  clearing  house  has  no  intermediate  j  unction  settlements  whatever. 

"The  system  in  vogue  does  more  than  the  modem  audit-office  plan  in  the  wa^  of 
economical,  ezpeditioos,  and  simple  settlement.  Take,  for  examplcj  a  shipment  fL*om 
Boston  to  East  St.  Louis.  The  old  junction-settlement  plan  would  require  the  stop- 
ping of  the  waybill  at  Albany,  East  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland  for  junction  settlement 
between  the  roads  handling  the  shipment.    Under  the  modem  audit  office  settlement 

Slan  it  would  be  necessaiy  for  the  auditor  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
t.  Louis  Railway  to  render  complete  detail  as  to  abstracts,  division  sheets,  summa- 
ries, etc.,  to  the  llake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  New  York  Central  and 
Huason  River  Railroad,  and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  With  tbe  clearing- 
house plan  the  waybill  would  be  reported  (forwaraed)  by  the  agent  at  Boston  and 
(received)  by  the  agent  at  East  St.  Louis  direct  to  the  clearing  house,  where  same 
would  be  accounted  for  to  roads  in  interest.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  proper 
officer  would  be  notified  by  it  of  the  net  debit  or  credit  balance  affecting  the  otner 
roads  for  all  waybills  so  handled  in  a  given  month. 

"The  old  method  provided  that  each  individual  waybill  should  be  divided  and 
settled  between  the  roads,  while  now  all  waybills  in  a  month  between  given  points, 
taking  given  subdivisions,  are  bronsht  to  a  total,  which  is  subdivided.  Considering 
the  large  volume  of  business  handled  by  the  clearing-house  roads,  the  possibility 
of  delivering  shipments  to  consignees  on  proper  rates  or  oollecting  proper  charges 
is  wonderfully  increased,  inasmuch  as  shipments  moving  over  the  dearinff-house 
territory  or  to  the  Pacific  coast  beyond  are  waybilled  through  without  any  division 
of  revenue  being  shown  on  the  waybills,  and  as  no  junction  settlements  between 
agents  are  made,  consequently  no  amounts  are  shown  on  the  waybills  as  advance 
onarges. 

"  It  is  therefore  possible  for  agents  to  correct  the  waybills  when  delivery  of  freight 
ia  made  to  basis  of  proper  through  rates,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  advances  paid 
connecting  railroads,  which  in  case  of  error  would  compel  them  to  secure  authority 
to  change  before  final  settlement  with  consignees. 

"  It  is  assumed  that  the  clearing  house  has  done  more  than  any  other  agencyto 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  shipments  to  consignees  on  proper  net  charges.  The 
clearing  bouse  nullifies  the  multiplied  settlements  of  the  railroads,  expedites  the 
movements,  and,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  minimizes  the  collection  of  over- 
charges, simplifies  the  accounting,  and  concentrates  the  preparation  of  statistics 
and  other  iniormation  for  railroads  in  interest. 

"The  clearing-house  system  of  accounting  is  based  upon  daily  forwarded  abstracts, 
daily  received  abstracts,  and  monthly  balance  sheets,  with  the  necessary  auxiliary 
forms,  corrections,  etc.,  as  per  sample  forms  herewitii  submitted. 

"  Estimated  railroad  balances  are  drawn  for  weekly,  between  the  financial  offices 
on  figures  Aimished  by  the  clearing  house.  A  final  neb  baJance  is  drawn  for  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  All  moneys  collected  by  the  airents  are  remitted  to  the  treas- 
urers of  the  roads  direct,  no  remittances  account  of  revenue  accruing  for  freight 
tninsportation  being  sent  to  the  clearing  house. 

"The  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  clearing  house  is  handled  by  the 
manager  and  his  chief  clerk.  The  work  is  divided  into  11  departments,  each  in 
charge  of  a  head  clerk,  as  follows : 

"accounting  departmsnt. 

"Consists  of  9  clerks  and  takes  care  of  the  general  acconnts  of  the  clearing  house, 
as  well  as  maintaining  separate  sets  of  gener^  books  for  each  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  West  Shore  fast  fireight  lines,  viz,  the  Red  Line  Transit  Company,  White 
Line  Central  Transit  Company,  Great  Central  Route  'Blue  Line,'  Canada  Southern 
Line^  North  Shore  Despatch,  West  Shore  Line,  Nickel  Plate  Line. 

"The  cashier  handles  the  receipts  and  disbursements  account  of  the  general 
exx»enses  for  the  clearing  house  as  well  as  for  the  fMt  freight  lines  specified  above. 
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"apportionmxnt  department. 

"  Hm  22  clerks.  This  department  handles  completed  reports  when  received  from 
the  abstract  department;  stamps  same  with  percentage  stamp,  showing  proper 
percentages  to  he  applied  between  points  shown  thereon.  These  items,  shown  in 
Dlocks,  are  drawn  off  on  apportionment  sheets,  grouped  as  x>er  stations  flrom  and  to. 
At  the  close  of  business  each  month  these  sheets  are  footed,  summaries  balanced 
witii  abstract  department,  and  revenue  apportioned  among  all  roads  interested,  on 
the  basis  agreed  to  and  published  by  the  traffic  officials  of  the  roads. 

''Interline  audit  office  settlement''  accounts  for  all  our  9  roads,  in  connection 
with  the  49  roads  west  of  the  clearing-house  t<erritory,  are  handled  oy  this  depart- 
ment. 

*'  STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

"Compiles  road  statistics  and  those  required  by  the  several  fast  freight  lines. 
Hakes  classifications  of  commodities  hauled,  on  forms  set  forth  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission ;  prepares  special  statistics  of  tonnage  for  the  various  freight- 
traffic  officials,  and  furnishes  Western  freight  agents  and  others  with  daily  state- 
ments of  billing  covering  their  various  territories.  This  department  has  a  force  of 
23  clerks. 

"abstract  department. 

"Conducts  the  checking  and  auditing  of  forwarded  and  received  abstracts,  sum- 
maries, etc.,  notifying  agents  of  various  changes  made  in  same.  This  department 
necessitates  the  employment  of  37  clerks. 

"REVISION  department. 

"With  a  force  of  37  clerks  revises  the  waybills,  issues  coireotions,  files  tissues,  etc* 

"CLAIM  department. 

"Handles  fast  freiffht  line  over  and  under  charge  accounts;  checks  various  claims 
for  the  fast  freight  Tines;  checks  joint  and  interline  claims  for  the  claim  agents 
of  the  roads  members  of  the  clearing  house,  the  one  check  of  the  clearing  house 
answering  for  the  several  checks  under  the  old  system,  when  the  claims  were  sent 
firom  one  road  to  another  to  be  handled  by  each  claim  agent  and  checked  by  each 
freight  accountant. 

"This  department  handles  all  final  balance  sheets  of  the  agents  of  the  roads  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house,  and  prepares  each  day  for  the  trunk  line  association  a 
report  of  all  east-bound  waybills  passing  the  Niagara  frontier,  this  report  being 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  each  waybill.  This  work  is  conducted  with  a  force  of  52 
clerks. 


(< 


DAILY  EARNINGS  DEPARTMENT. 


"This  department  compiles  for  the  9  roads  in  the  clearing  house  statements  of 
dailv  earnings  on  all  business  interchanged,  together  with  earnings  on  audit  office 
settlement  business,  in  connection  with  the  several  transcontinental  routes,  furnish- 
ing daily  statements  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Rtdlroad  on  audit-settlement  business.  The  weekly  balances  between  the  road  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house  are  estimated  in  this  department,  which  consists  of  13  clerks. 

"MAILING  DEPARTMENT. 

"  Employs  10  clerks.  Collects  outgoing  and  opens  incoming  mail.  Strips  interline 
and  fast  freight  line  tissue  copies  of  waybills  and  distributes  same  to  accounting 
officials,  commercial  and  fast  freight  line  agents;  sorts  claims  and  vouchers;  has 
charge  of  all  matter  forwarded  and  received  by  express,  sorts  reports  for  various 
other  departments,  and  performs  general  messenger  service  for  the  clearing  house. 


(( 


RINDERT. 


"This  department  has  1  employee,  who  binds  abstract  books,  volumes  of  tissue 
copies  of  wavbills,  records  of  apportionment,  as  well  as  sundry  volumes  of  records 
used  in  the  clearing  house. 
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"BTATIONBRT. 

"  Has  2  olerks,  who  handle  and  dUtribnte  the  sapplies  of  books  and  stationery  and 
flU  the  requisitions  of  agents  for  blank  forms,  etc. 

"  TELEGRAPH. 

''This  department  has  1  operator,  who  handles  all  telegraphie  communications 
forwarded  antl  received  by  the  clearing  house. 
''The  clearing  house  has  a  total  force  of  220  employees,  divided  as  follows: 

Manager 

Chief  clerk 

Private  secretary 

Cashier 

General  bookkeeper 

Head  clerks 

Stenographers f. 

Telesraph  operator 

Binder 

Stationer 

Clerks 196 

Total 220 

"  The  total  number  of  clerks  employed  on  what  may  be  termed  actual  clearing- 
house work  is  158. 

"The  average  clerical  salary  paid  (exclusive  of  superintendence)  is  $44.94. 

''  The  Central  Railway  Clearing  House  has  long  since  passed  through  the  crucial 
part  of  its  existence,  and  notwithstanding  a  new  system  of  accounting,  unfamiliar 
alike  to  agents  as  well  as  to  others  in  the  clearing  house,  it  has  been,  from  account- 
ing, traflHc,  and  other  standpoints,  a  success  from  the  date  of  inception. 

"A  partial  idea  of  the  enormity  of  its  business,  from  the  date  of  its  organization 
to  the  present,  can  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics  to  May  1,  1901 : 

Revenue  cleared  between  membership  roads $33,997,541.91 

Total  number  of  tons  forwarded  and  received  f^om  stations  on  all 

roads,  divided  into  60  commodity  classes 9,628,994 

Total  number  of  waybills  revised  and  filed  in  revision  department . .  2, 860, 987 

Total  number  of  waybill  copies  handled  and  distributed 14,300, 198 

Total  amount  increased  revenue,  account  revision  department $1M,  454. 22 

Total  number  of  waybiUs  abstracted  for  trunk-line  commissioners 
on  traffic  moving  east  bound  from  the  Niagara  fh>ntier,  showinff 
number,  date,  station  fh>m  and  to,  weight  in  pounds,  extended  ana 

footed 1,532,986 

Total  number  of  claims  received  from  all  sources  and  checked 114, 264 

Total  number  of  letters  written 129,878 

Total  number  of  telegrams  forwarded  and  received 31, 590 

Total  number  pieces  of  mail  handled.. 1,467,466 

Total  mileage  included  in  clearing-house  territory 11, 257 

Total  number  stations  reporting  to  the  clearing  house 2, 241 

Total  number  agent's  requisitions  for  supplies  filled  by  stationery 

denartment 14,508 

Total  number  of  books  bound  in  binding  depwtment  17,680,  divided 
as  follows! 

Abstract  books 13,520 

Volumes  of  tissue  waybills 1,898 

Records  of  apportionment 676 

Sundry  volumes : 1,586 

"  Monthly  meetings  for  consultation  in  regard  to  details  are  held  in  the  office  of 
the  manager,  and  are  attended  by  the  auditors  of  freight  accounts  of  the  roads  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house. 

"The  clearing  house  is  a  progressive  sten  in  railway  accountinff.  It  is  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  economy,  and  when  more  ttiroug^h  billing  is  established,  more  roads 
admitted,  and  when  a  universal  system  of  freight  accounting  is  adopted  by  the 
auditors  of  the  roads  the  greater  success  of  the  clearing  house  will  be  assured. 
Toward  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  freight  accounting  the  clearing  house 
has  already  become  an  important  factor. 

''  Prior  to  its  establishment  agents  were  obliged  to  report  all  waybills  forwarded 
and  received  on  each  road  in  the  territory  now  covered  oy  the  eleioing  house.    By 
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the  olearing-hoQse  method  a  daily  forwarded  and  reoeiyed  report  now  takes  the 
place  of  the  six  or  eight  formerly  need. 

"Its  methods  represent  the  most  pronounced  concentration  of  tbrongh  freight 
accounting. 

''At  the  recent  railway  confess  in  Paris  Commissioner  Knapp,  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  announced  that  he  favored  a  clearing- honse  system 
for  all  American  railroads. 

*'The  late  George  B.  Blanohard,  tronk  line  commissioner,  who  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  congress,  fully  agreed  with  Commissioner  Knapn,  and  for  proof  referred  to 
'  The  great  suooess  of  uie  railway  clearing  house  at  Bun'alo,  N.  Y.' 

''As  regards  the  clearing  house  from  a  traffic  standpoint,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
railway  traffle  officials  orthe  United  States  has  written  of  it  as  follows : 

"  '  By  the  arrangement  of  through  billing  with  settlements  through  the  clearing 
house  at  Buffalo,  every  agent  on  the  Pacific  coast  terminalo  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Great  Northern,  Union  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and  Southern  Pacific,  including  their  inter- 
mediate lines  and  connections  throush  the  gatewavs  of  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  etc.,  are  through  billing  and  soliciting  agents  for  every  Eastern  road  that  is  a 
party  to  this  arrangement;  likewise  the  agents  of  the  Eastern  roads  are  correspond- 
ingly agents  for  the  Western  roads. 

'' '  It  is  our  experience  that  no  arrangement  of  accounting  between  connecting 
roads  is  so  satisfactory  and  produces  such  good  results  as  tnat  of  through  billing 
with  audit  settlement.  The  work  of  the  clearing  house  in  that  connection  has  been 
marvelous.  It  simplifies  accounts,  Increases  our  traffic,  disposes  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly of  many  errors  in  billing,  cements  and  brings  together  in  closer  relation  the 
various  roads  with  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  great  modern  improvements 
for  the  settlement  of  interchange  traffic.  Certainly  no  more  correct,  simple,  or  ben- 
eficial method  can  be  adopted  for  promoting  interchange  business,  as  well  as  sim- 
plifying the  auditing  thereof.' 

"The  clearing  house  is  not  an  institution  or  organization,  strictly  speaking,  but 
is  merely  a  branch  of  the  auditing  departments  of  the  individual  railways  repre- 
sented in  its  membership,  the  manager  being  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  chief  accounting  officials  of  each  road  in  interest.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  referred  several  times  to  the  fast  freight  line. 
Will  you  explain  what  those  are,  and  what  the  tendency  is  in  development  of  those 
fast  freight  lines  at  the  present  time — the  relations  that  they  bear  to  acoountingf — 
A.  The  fast  freight  line  was  started  in  the  days  when  one  road  was  afraid  to  let  its 
cars  go  on  the  tracks  of  another,  when  they  transferred  freight  and  made  the  set- 
tlements on  the  revenue  thereof  at  Junction  points.  In  order  to  obviate  the  delays 
caused  by  that  method  of  procedure,  various  lines  were  organised,  such  as  the  Blue, 
the  Bed,  and  the  White  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  cars  to  go  through, 
we  will  say,  from  New  York  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  A  speciid  waybill  was  preparoa 
to  meet  the  accounting  requirements,  and  all  read  Blue  or  Bed  or  White  line,  as  the 
ease  might  be,  but  in  the  waybills  the  division  of  revenue  among  the  railroads  was 
shown  on  each  single  shipment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  and  when  the  first  junction 
point  was  met  the  agent  of  the  other  road  paid  in  cash  to  the  agent  of  the  initial 
road  the  revenue  due  him.  He  billed  that  car  out,  and  whon  it  oamo  to  the  next 
road  that  man  collected  his  share  with  the  other  fellow's  charges  shown  as  back 
charges,  and  so  on. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  fast  freight  lines  were  introduced  were  the  through  rates 
made  at  a  different  figure  from  the  combination  rates  such  as  had  been  charged 
before  f  In  other  words,  were  the  rates  accorded  to  these  freight  lines  somewhat 
less  than  the  rates  charged  on  the  preceding  system f — ^A.  No:  J  think  they  were 
based  ou  the  sum  of  the  locals,  there  not  being  any  competition  at  that  time  to 
amount  to  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  was  the  relation  of  the  fast  freight  lines  then  to 
the  railroads  f — A.  The  fast  freight  lines  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  branch 
of  the  traffic  department  of  these  combined  railroads. 

Q.  The  ownenhip  of  the  lines  being  in  the  roads  themselves  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  notice  your  mention  of  the  fast  freight  lines  of  the  Vanderbilt  system.  Yon 
omitted  the  Merchants'  Despatch! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  their  relation  to  the  roads  somewhat  different  than  the  other  fast  freights  f — 

JL.    X  68. 

Q.  A  separate  corporation? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  corporation. 

Q.  Not  under  the  ownership  of  any  road  or  any  other  svstemf — ^A.  I  think  its 
stock  is  owned  chiefly  by  the  New  York  Central  interests.  Other  lines  are  coopera- 
tive, the  expense  of  asents  and  management  and  things  of  that  kind  being  paid  on 
the  oasis  of  earnings  by  the  roads  interested. 

Q.  Does  the  Despatch  own  its  own  carsf—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Andthenitpaysmileage  for  hauling  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  equal  privileges  with  the  other  fast  freight  lines  owned  immediately  by 
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the  roads  id  respect  to  the  right  of  way,  etc.  f — ^A.  It  has  equal  privileges  as  reeards 
transportation,  and  it  coveis  all  territory  which  the  other  lines  may  cover  individ- 
ually. That  is  to  say,  the  Bed  line  is  confined  to  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Bine  line  to 
the  Michigan  Central.    The  M.  T.  D.  Company  uses  both  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  National  Despatch  of  the  same  character  as  the  Mer- 
chants' Despatch f~A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  a  private  corporation  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
National  Despatch.  There  are  about  15  or  more  fast  fireight  lines,  I  think,  running 
over  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  these  private  oar  lines,  the  railroad  companies  contract  to  pay 
mileage  to  them,  do  they  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Bir.  Biplby.  )  Do  you  audit  accounts  for  separate  parties,  such  as  private 
shippers,  who  own  lines  of  carsf — A.  We  have  one  or  two  private-car  shippers,  but 
they  are  being  taken  out  of  the  flight  lines  as  fast  as  possible. 

Q.  You  are  at  liberty  to  name  thesef — ^A.  I  could  not  name  them ;  I  do  not  know 
them :  I  know  the  fact  they  are  there ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rates  made — mileage  rates,  the  car^ 
charge — made  to  any  of  these  fast  freight  lines,  or  for  shippers  who  own  cars — is  dif- 
ferent from  the  rates  charged  to  others f — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
ence. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  situation  that  has  always  prevailed f — ^A.  Yes;  the  rate  for 
mileage  is  the  same  for  all,  regardless  of  the  ownership. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  instead  of  charging  by  the  hundred  pounds  shippers  are  able 
to  control  a  line  of  cars,  is  it  your  impression  thai  the  charge,  we  will  say,  for  haul- 
ing a  carload  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  would  be  the  same,  whether  it 
went  in  cars  of  the  company  or  in  cars  owned  by  private  individuals f — ^A.  It  would 
be  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  division  of  earnings  as  applied  between  these  different 
lines f    Is  it  on  the  basis  of  straight  mileage f — A.  It  is  on  a  basis  of  milease;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  however,  different  from  that  in  the  case  of  short  lines,  of  branch 
lines,  which  are  leased  or  are  operating  separately,  and  which  are  tributary  to  the 
more  important  lines  f  Can  you  illustrate  the  svstem  f — A.  It  often  happens  that  on 
a  through  line  some  railroads  only  have  a  small  section  of  mileage,  and  to  equalize 
expense  of  puttins  on  locomotives  and  pulling  the  train  a  short  distance  they  are 
given  what  we  call  constructive  mileage,  i.  e.,  additional  miles. 

Q.  In  case  of  systems  of  greater  length,  we  will  say  in  case  of  the  Borne,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburg,  and  roads  of  that  kind,  there  will  be  no  constructive  mile- 
age—that  is,  that  merely  applies  to  short  branch  lines  f — A.  Constructive  mileage 
is  a  verjr  exceptional  thing.    The  distance  is  generally  limited. 

Q.  It  is  then  an  accepted  principle  in  the  distribution  of  earnings  that  distance 
should  be  the  controlling  factor f — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Are  the  tariffs  as  a  whole  on  the  systems  of  which  you  speak  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  distance  f  That  is  to  say,  is  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  applied  in 
general  f — A.  It  is  applied  in  general,  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  an  arbi- 
trary charge  for  physical  disabilities  of  switching  and  delivering — Philadelphia, 
for  instance.  II  is  understood  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  all 
concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  general  a|^reement  with  relation  to  the  other  trunk  lines,  such 
as  the  Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  distribution  of  earnings  in  interchange  of  traffic,  that 
the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Vanderbilt  system 
shall  be  the  same  f  Do  you  each  pursue  a  distinct  policy  of  your  own  in  the  matter 
of  constructive  mileage  and  of  prorating,  division,  etc.f — A.  That  would  be  an 
individual  matter  between  the  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.^  Woulditnotbeamatteronthefirst  way  bill  f — A.  Before 
the  first  through  bill  would  be  issued  that  would  all  be  agreed  with,  consulted  more 
or  less  in  the  matters  of  accounting  to  make  it  uniform  to  the  shipping  interests,  you 
know :  but  that  is  strictly  a  matter  of  individual  right. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement,  without  any  competition,  or  any 
friction f — A.  No;  oomi>etition  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  A  fair  division  f — ^A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  (By  "Mr.  Biplry.)  Does  the  Trunk  Line  Association  have  any  jurisdiction  in 
such  matters! — A.  I  could  not  say.  This  I  know,  that  the  roads  all  report  east- 
bound  tonnage  to  the  commissioners,  so  they  know  what  is  going  on — see  tne  billing 
for  themselves. 

Q.  In  a  number  of  cases  I  see  that  you  speak  of  east-bound  traffic! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  difference  between  east  and  west  bound  traffic  which  makes  it 
simpler  to  dear  the  account,  in  one  case  over  the  other  f — ^A.  No,  excepting  in  regard 
to  reporting  this  traffic  to  tne  Trunk  Line  Commission,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  the  Trunk  Line  Association  has  to  do  specifically  with  east-bound  busi- 
ness f — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  it  has  no  Jnrisdiotion  over  west  bound f— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  the  east-bound  business  differ  from  the  Western  so  that 
the  roads  can  cooperate,  perhaps,  in  making  up  rates  and  ean  divide  earnings  on 
east-bound  trafiSo,  while  they  can  not  do  the  same  on  business  westf — ^A.  Well,  I 
can  not  see  any  difference  between  the  east  and  west  movement  on  that.  I  referred 
to  our  having  to  report  only  east-bound  traffic  to  the  Trank  Line  Commissionera, 
and  handling  east-Donnd  transcontinental  traffic  for  the  roads  in  interest.  The 
auditors  in  the  West  on  the  transcontinental  traffic,  for  instance,  make  up  their 
received  side  of  the  account. 

Q.  Does  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  of  Chicago,  have  to  do  with  bnsiness 
originating  in  the  West  and  destined  East  t  What  are  the  functions  of  that  Central 
Traffic  Association  as  against  the  Trunk  Line  Association  in  New  York,  of  which 
Mr.  Goddard  was  formerly  commissioner  f — A.  I  understand  that  it  is  similar  in 
character.  I  do  not  have  any  business  with  them  to  amount  to  anything,  except 
getting  tariffs  and  instructions  to  check  revenues. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  line,  in  order  to  secure  business,  agrees  to  cart  the  goods  for  no 
charge— in  other  words,  agrees  to  include  cartase  in  its  rate — who  would  loiow 
about  it  in  the  auditing  and  the  clearing  accountf— A.  I  would  not  know  anything 
about  it,  because  the  bill  would  read  from  the  originating  station,  and  might  not 
show  any  such  expense. 

Q.  How  would  the  accounts  as  between  the  different  roads  be  settled  f  That  is 
sometimes  done  in  order  to  secure  business,  is  it  notf — ^A.  That  would  be  done,  I 
presume,  by  voucher. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  the  commission  a  number  of  times  that  that  is 
done  at  times  in  order  to  secure  bnsiness.  Is  that  of  as  much  frequence,  as  far  as 
you  know,  at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  formerly  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  it  is  of  less  frequence  f — ^A.  I  see  that  a 
great  many  of  our  bills  carry  legitimate  advances  on  them  for  cartage  of  that  kind, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the  collecting  of  the  revenue  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  but  I  would  not  know  that  fact  if  the  charges  were  left  off  the 
waybills. 

Q.  Suppose  that  two  lines  are  interchanging  traffic,  and  that  the  Eastern  trunk 
line  accept  the  regular  published  tariff  rate,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  traffic  to 
originate  and  be  carried  on  agreement  by  the  shipping  agent  that  the  Western  line 
would  shrink  its  percentage  f  Or  is  it  done,  as  far  as  you  knowf  What  I  want  to 
bring  out  is,  how  do  you  effect  your  clearing  between  roads  in  the  case  where  the 
Western  line  has  agreed  to  shrink  its  proportion  f — A.  That  would  not  go  into  the 
clearing  bouse  you  see.  I  only  divide  the  waybills.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  the  way- 
bills would  be  made  to  read  correctly.  Any  shrinkage  would  be  taken  care  of  in 
some  other  channel. 

Q.  Would  such  shrinkage  show  as  a  matter  of  record  at  allf — A.  Yes;  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  Is  that  system,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  common  at  the  present  timet — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  it  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  It  need  not  necessarily  come  to  your  knowledge! — A.  No;  it  need  not. 

Q.  Does  the  matter  of  classification  embarrass  a  clearing  house  at  all — the  system 
at  present  in  force  of  several  different  classifications  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try f — A.  It  involves  a  neat  deal  of  labor  in  billing. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  now  yon  overcome  the  difficulty  f  For  instance,  are  all  ship- 
ments into  the  Southern  territory  from  the  Official  territory  on  the  Official  Classifi- 
cation or  the  Southern  f — A.  Both. 

Q.  Are  there  special  rules  ofben  made  by  the  different  railroads  in  interestf — ^A. 
As  to  certain  commodities  f 

Q.  As  to  which  classification  shall  apply.  For  instance,  from  New  York  to  Nash- 
ville, which  classification  applies f — A.  well,  we  would  take  the  Official  Classification 
in  that  case.  The  great  bulk  of  the  clearing-house  traffic  is  on  the  Official  Classifi- 
cation. Our  traffic  west  of  Chicago  bears  a  small  percentage  to  the  total  this 
side. 

Q.  Does  any  way  seem  clear  to  you  for  obviating  this  difficulty  of  different  classi- 
fications for  different  parts  of  the  country f — A.  No;  that  has  been  argued  with 
traffic  officials  between  the  East  and  West  for  years.    It  has  never  been  done. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  objections  from  a  practical  standpoint  that  stand  in  the 
way! — A.  Well,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  where  a  large  class  of  particular 
freight  is  moved,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  to  have  a  lower  classification,  of 
course,  than  would  be  prevailing  in  the  East.  That  traffic  would  be  distributed  all 
over  the  different  roads  to  the  East. 

Q.  In  your  typewritten  statement  you  referred  in  one  place  to  GO  commodity 
classes f— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Are  there  more  than  that  at  the  present  time,  or  doee  that  vary  from  one  time 
to  another! — ^A«  I  think  yon  will  find  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Classification 
has  abont  40,  beginning  with  the  products  of  the  forests,  etc. 

Q.  Does  the  commodity  system  embarrass  yon  at  all  in  the  making  of  rates  f  How 
do  yon  keep  acconnt  of  itf — ^A.  It  does  not  bother  the  billing  agents  at  all,  because 
it  is  local  at  their  station.  We  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  commodity  tariffS| 
which  are  printed  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  And  they  must,  of  course,  be  filed  nearly  at  the  same  timet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  more  of  those  commodity  rates  on  west-bonnd  traffic  than  east-bound 
jbrafflcf — A.  I  do  not  know;  could  not  state  that. 

Q.  Yon  simply  deal  with  themf — A.  Just  as  an  accounting  matter;  that  is  aU; 
the  why  and  wherefore  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  refer  in  several  places  to  the  new  system  of  accounting  in  force  on  rail- 
roads, and  a^ain  to  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  accounting.  Will  you  specify 
to  the  commission  what  some  of  the  differences  in  accounting  are,  so  far  as  it  affects 
our  interests  heref — ^A.  As  regards  general  accounts  of  the  railways,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  mapped  out  the  line  for  the  exhibits  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  companies,  but  below  that  comes  the  various  traffic  accounts  which  lead 
up  to  those  figures.  Some  roads  have  a  daily  forwarded  and  a  daily  received 
might  report;  others  have  weekly  forwarded  and  weekly  received  reports.  Some 
have  daily  forwarded  and  monthly  received  reports;  some  have  monthly  forwarded 
reports  and  monthly  received  reports.  Nearly  all  railroads  report  corrected  figures 
to  the  auditors,  while  others  report  the  original  figures.  These  are  the  things  we 
have  to  contend  with.  In  other  words,  the  clearing  house  has  to  take  care  of  12 
different  systems  of  accounting,  and  make  its  record  fit  the  ideas  of  the  individual 
companies,  so  far  as  its  accounting  method  is  concerned. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through  its  statistician  been  effective 
toward  securing  greater  uniform  accounts  than  previously  f — A.  It  certainly  has. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  fhrther  it  could  do  under  the  present  law,  or  is  it  desirable 
from  a  railroad- accountant  point  of  view,  that  they  should  take  the  initiative  any 
fhrtherf — A.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  no  doubt  at  work  developing 
these  lines. 

Q.  Are  you  called  upon  to  report  to  them  as  a  distinct  organization  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  accounting  and  auditing  department  of  any  of  the  indi- 
vidual roads  before  you  went  to  the  Clearing- House  Association  f— A.  Yes.  I  have 
been  in  the  passenger  department  of  the  Erie,  the  freight  department  of  the  New 
York  Central,  the  accounting  department  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  was  auditor 
for  fifteen  years  of  the  Fall  Brook  Railway. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  far  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  respect- 
ing income,  etc.,  are  made  full  and  complete f — A.  I  think  they  are  made  full  and 
complete.    They  have  to  follow  the  schedule  as  required. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  the  income  accounts 
are  more  strictly  adhered  to  with  firms  than  are  the  operating  accounts.  I  wondered 
if  yon  had  any  experience  in  that  linef — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  transcontinental  business  f  You  have  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  peculiar  way  respecting  mileage  and  prorating,  etc.  What  are  the 
peculiarities  of  that  business? — A.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  it  is  covered  by  these 
various  classifications  which  govern  freight  from  the  point  of  origin  to  destination. 
The  accounting  part  of  it  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  that  goes.  It  is  only  in  the 
revisinff  of  the  waybills  that  we  are  inconvenienced. 

Q.  what  is  the  difference  between  the  Transcontinental  Classification  and  the 
Official,  for  instance,  in  a  general  wayf  What  were  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
promulgation  of  distinct  Transcontinental  Classification  f— A.  Well,  that  is  a  traffic 
matter  I  am  not  familiar  with.    I  could  not  answer  that  intelligently. 

Q.  You  keep  the  statistics  of  these  different  roads  respecting  tonnage  earnings, 
etc.! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  amount  of  tonnage  and  earnings  the 
last  few  years?  How  do  they  compare  with  those  of  4  or  5  or  6  years  agof — A.  That 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  me  to  do,  on  account  of  the  clearing  house  having  no 
data  to  compare  with. 

Q.  Can  you  compare  the  tonnage  and  the  clearings  this  year  with  last  yearf — A. 
Yes.    There  has  been  a  general  increase,  a  gradual  development  month  by  month. 

Q.  Even  over  the  last  yearf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  ascribe  that  in  any  way  to  increased  charges  upon  freight,  or  merely  to 
the  greater  volume  of  earnings,  or  to  maiutenance  of  rates  more  strictly  than 
before? — A.  I  ascribe  it  to  maintenance  of  rates  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.    There  is  more  tonnage  in  every  direction. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  rates  have  been  better  maintained?— A.  Because  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  any  rates  being  cut. 
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Q.  Do  yon  hear  of  themf — A.  Jiut  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  themselves,  as  far  as  yon  know,  desire  that  rates  ahonld  be 
maintained  in  their  own  interest  f  That  is,  have  they  mode  an  organized  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  catting — to  do  away  with  itf — A.  They  certainlv  havej  ves. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  able  to  cope  with  that  difficulty  themselyes,  with  no  intenrentioin 
on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  anybody  f~A.  I  think  tiiey 
do.  The  community  of  interest  of  railroads  is  the  greatest  notor  I  know  o£  in 
respect  of  maintaining  rates. 

Q.  On  the  Vanderbflt  sjstem  what  is  the  proportion  of  east  and  west  bound  busi- 
ness f    Is  it  nearly  equal  f — A.  I  can  not  say  positively  abont  that. 

Q.  Are  the  railroads  attempting  to  increase  the  carrying  and  eamingjB  within  the 
last  few  years  f    That  is,  to  get  greater  service  out  of  eaeh  car  f — A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Can  you  show  the  way  in  which  it  is  greater  in  thisdireotionf — ^A.  On  account 
of  demurrage  ohar^  being  applied  to  stations  holding  oars  at  different  times. 

Q.  Those  are  being  enforced  f— A.  They  are  moving  the  oars  qnloker,  turning 
them  faster  than  they  ever  did  before. 

Q.  The  clearinghouse  contributes  to  that  endf — A.  Yes;  because  the  cars  are 
moved  quicker  under  that  system ;  no  holding  cars  for  waybill  at  Junctions.  After 
the  oars  get  to  destination  it  is  fair  to  presume  they  will  get  back  quicker. 

Q.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on  the  clearing-house  association  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  roads  toward  consolidation — toward  community  of  interest f  Is  it  likely 
to  lead  to  the  establishment,  in  your  judgment,  of  a  universal  clearing  house f — A. 
A  universal  clearing  house  for  American  railways  would  be  stupendous.  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  accomplished  on  account  of  the  immense  territory  involved.  The 
clearing  house  in  England  takes  care  of  a  territory  about  equal  in  size  to  New  York 
State,  requiring  a  clerical  force  of  thousands,  so  I  am  informed. 

Q.  Are  there  any  clearinghouses  in  Kurope— on  the  Continentf — ^A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  anv,  except  L  in  Ireland. 

Q.  That  clears  for  all  roads  in  Ireland f — A.  I  could  not  say  positively.  I  imag- 
ine so. 

Q.  Coming  back  once  more  to  the  matter  of  fast-freight  lines,  are  they  gradually 
passing  out  of  usef  Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  now  that 
they  have  these  great  organized  systems,  to  do  away  with  themf — A.  I  think  the 
tendenov  is  in  that  direction,  for  some  years  ago  we  had  8  managers  for  8  different 
lines,  which  are  now  under  the  management  of  1.  They  are  consolidating  the  lines, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  these  fast-freight  lines  operating  over  the  Vanderbilt  system 
greater  or  less  than  those  operating  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  trunk 
Iineef — A.  They  are  more  numerous. 

Q.  Why  should  that  bet— A.  8o  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  Pennsylvania  line 
handle  all  their  through  traffic  east  and  west  by  way  of  the  Star  Union  line,  or  the 
Empire  line. 

Q.  What  are  these  lines  f  Are  they  distinct  corporations,  or  merely  trade-marks 
for  routes  f — A.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  tney  are  trade-marks  for  seoaring 
freight.  The  Pennsylvania  adopts  the  system  of  settling  at  all  Junction  points 
where  anyone  enters  the  territo^. 

Q.  You  mean  settling  by  cashf — A.  Yes;  either  by  cash  or  balance  agreed  on  by 
the  two  agents,  and  then  remitted  by  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Is  the  Union  Freight  Line,  operating  oyer  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  distlnot 
corporation  t — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  It  has  its  own  soliciting  agents,  however,  does  it  not,  with  offices  distinct? — 
A.  I  think  it  has.    I  am  not  sure  of  that;  we  have  on  our  lines. 

Q.  Do  all  of  your  lines,  for  instance,  have  different  offices  t  Do  they  solicit  fireight 
in  the  name  of  the  lines  rather  than  in  the  name  of  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  them  distinct — in  all  your  accounts  do  you  debit  and  credit  to  the 
account  of  the  Bine,  White,  or  Red  Line,  as  the  case  may  be? — A.  They  maintain 
separate  accounts,  ledgers,  journals,  cash  books  in  each  line;  yes. 

Q.  And  also  in  the  case  of  the  Merchants'  Despatch  Line,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made? — A.  Not  the  M.  D.  T. ;  no,  sir.    They  are  kept  in  New  York. 

Q.  Yon  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  particular?— A.  Only  the  revising  of  their 
billing;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  respecting  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  bill  of  lading 
for  the  country  as  a  whole?  Testimony  has  been  offered  here  at  various  times  as 
to  the  inconvenience  of  having  bills  of  lading  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
country? — A.  I  think  a  movement  has  been  started  for  uniform  bills  of  lading,  nni- 
form  freight  and  expense  bills,  all  over  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  uniform.  The  Association  of  Accounting  Officers  has  adopted  s 
standard  waybill  which  is  now  used  by  160  railroads. 

Q.  Those  are  mostly  in  the  trunk-line  territory? — A.  All  over;  eyery where. 
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Q.  Are  they  nsed  as  a  eeneral  thing  in  the  South,  do  yon  knowf — ^A.  Yes.  I  am 
speakinff  of  waybilla— I  do  not  know  about  bills  of  lading. 

Q.  What  does  the  waybill  specify  respecting  liability  f— A.  Nothing  at  all,  except 
the  published  instructions  required  to  be  noted  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplby.)  Does  the  waybill  limit  the  railroad  as  to  liability  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  waybill  as  a  contract  in  any  way  commit  the  railroad  in  its  liability  f — 
A.  No :  not  as  I  can  say.    It  is  nothing  more  than  an  account — a  bill. 

Q.  Not  until  the  bill  of  lading  is  signed f — A.  The  bill  of  lading  is  the  contract; 
yes. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Michigan  Central  withdraw  from  the  clearing-house  association^ 
You  referred  in  your  statement  to  that  fact. — A.  The  Michigan  Central  had  a 
weekly  system  of  accounts;  another  reason  was,  I  presume^  that  they  preferred  to 
handle  their  own  accounts.  They  found  more  or  less  fault  with  the  clearing-house 
method,  claiming  it  to  be  more  expensive.  In  consequence  thereof,  they  were 
requested  bv  the  executive  committee  to  withdraw  their  membership. 

Q.  Does  the  clearing-house  system,  then,  enable  each  road  in  interest  to  arrive  at  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  total  business  done  by  its  competitors? — A.  No;  that 
information  is  never  given. 

Q.  It  is  not  published  in  any  way,  of  course? — ^A.  No.  The  auditor  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroaa  finds  any  information  that  is  required  to  see  that  his  revenue  is 
properly  accounted  for,  but  as  regards  the  Michigan  Central  he  would  have  nothing 
to  say. 

Q.  There  is,  then,  a  possible  objection  to  this  system  in  this  way,  as  evidenced  by. 
the  action  of  the  Michigan  Central.  Has  this  clearing  house  taken  any  steps  to 
obviate  that  objection ;  that  is,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  each  road  peculiar  to  itself? — 
A.  The  accounts  of  each  road  are  kept  by  themselves.  We  are  not  allowed  to  give, 
nor  never  have  given,  information  or  one  road  for  the  benefit  of  another.  We  have 
strictly  adhered  to  that  rule,  because  the  manager  is  nothing  more  than  an  accounting 
official  of  each  individual  road,  and  has  to  protect  the  interest  of  each  road  against 
the  others.  The  traffic  manager  of  one  road  can  not  tell  him  to  do  anything  unless 
the  traffic  managers  of  the  otiier  roads  give  their  consent.  This  method  nas  led 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  clearing  house. 

Q.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  these  roads  you  nave  an  advantage,  do  you  not,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  controlled  by  the  same  parties.  Would  there  not  be 
more  or  less  difficulty  if  systems  not  controlled  by  the  same  interests  were  to  become 
members? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  make  any  di£ference.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should.  There  was  some  talk  once  of  having  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  and  other  outside  roads  admitted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said,  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  this  system  of  yours  has 
abolished  the  old  system  of  the  settlement  of  agents  at  the  junction  points  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  waybills  carry  on  them  now  the  pro  rate  of  all  the  rates — for  instance, 
a  transcontinental  bill? — A.  No:  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  not  all  the  fast-freight  lines  carry  the  pro  rate  on  their  bill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  settlement  for  the  fast  freight,  then,  they  have  got  to  still  hold 
the  pro  rate? — ^A.  No;  I  can  explain  that  to  you  better  this  way.  The  fast-freight 
bill  can  begin  on  a  road  outside  of  the  clearing  house  and  end  on  one  outside  its  terri- 
tory. Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  show  the  proportion  up  to  the  entering  j  unction 
and  from  the  delivery  junction  at  botii  ends  of  the  clearing-house  territory,  there 
being  in  the  line  roads  which  are  not  in  the  clearing  house. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  simplifioation  entirely  for  the  Vanderbilt  system  of  keeping 
accounts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Its  merits  are  simply  the  fact  that  it  is  a  systematic  and  a  correct  way  of  keep- 
ing accounts  and  a  quick  way  of  disposing  of  overcharges  and  other  common  differ- 
ences that  happen  in  transportation  f— A..  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  you  reach  a  auieker  result  through  this,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can 
present  to  the  head  of  the  vanderbilt  svstem  the  eutire  tonnage  and  the  proportion 
of  earnings  and  everything  else?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often— day  by  day  or  week  by  week  or  month  by  month? — ^A.  We  furnish 
earnings  to  the  various  departments  every  day  and  some  statistics  every  day  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  freight  that  this  or  that  traffic  manager  may  require — ^anything  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  So  that  it  presents  to  the  central  office  in  New  York  City  the  earning  ability  of 
every  single  part  of  the  road? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  clearing-house  traffic  is  concerned. 

Q.  You  have  said  nothing  at  all  of  the  so-called  Vanderbilt  roads  west  of  Chicago. 
Does  your  clearing  house  in  Buffalo  take  in  the  clearings  west  of  Chicago?— A.  No; 
I  can  explain  it  to  you  in  this  way :  East  of  Chicago  we  take  care  of  everything, 
and  title  auditors  of  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  take  care  of  the  West,  llie 
acoounts  are  baaed  on  a  received  basis  both  ways;  the  auditors  report  the  freight 
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they  receive  west,  and  we  report  east  of  OMoago  all  freight  reoeived  and  we  strike  a 
balance  on  the  plan  of  the  association  of  acoonnUne  offices. 

Q.  Yoa  make  no  account  of  a  bill  originating  easi  here  and  passing  through  west 
on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern — yoor  account  does  not  take  in  this  matter  west 
of  Chicago? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  practically  yoor  clearing  house  is  for  the  eastern  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  for  Chicago  and  the  western  through  business  f — ^A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  your  books  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  question  has  ever  come  up. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  given  authority  to 
examine  the  books  of  lallroad  companies  and  to  audit  from  an  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  clearing  house.  It  could  arrive  at  some  information  respecting  the 
earnings  of  each  of  the  systems  and  each  part  of  this  system,  could  it  not? — ^A.  It 
could  on  freight;  yes.  We  publish  no  reports  of  any  kind.  Our  figures  are  all 
incorporated  in  the  auditors'  books  of  the  various  companies  and  they  publish 
them,  of  course.  They  incorporate  our  figures  with  theirs.  The  clearing  house  is 
merely  a  branch  of  the  auditing  department. 

Q.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  in  any  detail  upon  the  system  of  aocountins 
prescribed  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  is  that  tally  in  accord  witn 
the  forms  adopted  by  the  association  of  railway  accountants? — A.  It  is  fully  in 
accord  with  the  association,  except  in  minor  details. 

Q.  There  is  complete  harmony  of  action,  then,  as  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  these  railroad  officials  in  that  respect? — ^A.  Perfect  harmony 
exists  between  them.  They  are  conferring  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Suppose  that  there  was  a  shrinkage  on  the  part  of  your 
waybills— say,  east  of  Chicago  for  west  bound  freight.  You  would  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  this  by  the  waybill,  whether  there  was  a  shrinkage  or  not?— A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  there  is  such  a  custom  at  all?  Say  a  bill  with  a  proper 
pro  rate  is  carried  right  to  Chicago,  and  after  that  there  is  a  shrinkage  on  the  Wis- 
consin Central,  for  instance.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  railroading  ? '  Is  it  done  at  all, 
or  has  it  ever  been  done  in  your  Knowledge  as  a  railroad  man? — ^A.  A  shrinkage  on 
the  Wisconsin  Central? 

Q.  Yes;  in  freight  on  the  delivery  back  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  to  any  point. — ^A. 
It  was  done  years  ago  in  a  similar  case.    I  can  not  remember  the  road. 

Q.  Can  yon  now,  under  modem  railroad  accounting,  independent  of  the  system  of 
the  clearing  house?  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  a  rate  being  made  out  on  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  business  without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  who  con- 
tracts for  five-sixths  of  it? — A.  No;  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  be  possible  with- 
out their  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  It  might  be  done,  however,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
party  controlling  the  five-sixths,  might  it  not? — ^A.  Anything  might  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  But  as  a  railroad  man  practically,  why  should  not  the 
rebate  be  taken  out  of  the  whole  business,  all  parties  equally  suffering,  if  there  was 
a  rebate  made  at  the  end? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  probably  handled  there  through  a 
voucher.  The  billing  would  not  be  changed  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
the  agents  reporting  it  and  the  competitors  seeine  the  waybill  properly  made  put 
and  collected,  would  not  be  able  to  get  on  to  the  fact  the  same  as  they  would  if  it 
were  publishe<l  on  the  face  of  the  waybill. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  very  well  done?  It  would  be  a  very  exceptional  thing  in  a 
great  business  such  as  you  control  there,  with  220  clerks,  for  instance? — ^A.  To  do  it 
on  a  waybill? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  know  we  allow  nothing  to  set  by  unless  it  is  on  the  published  tariffii 
of  the  traffic  department.  We  are  watched  very  closely  on  that,  because  we  are  not 
one  roa<l,  but  two  or  more,  and  the  traffic  managers  watch  at  both  ends.  All  we  do 
is  to  follow  instructions  as  regards  the  billing. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  are  strictly  a  clearing  house,  without  the  initiation  of  any 
changes  or  discriminations  of  any  kind  whatever? — ^A.  Yesj  that  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  establishment  of  the  clearing  house  had  the  effect 
of  simplifying  the  work  of  auditing  at  the  several  headq^uarters  of  the  railroad? — 
A.  Very  much.  We  give  the  auditors  a  debit  and  credit  balance  affecting  every 
agent  on  his  system  on  the  19th  of  the  month — that  is,  the  first  month  after  the 
account  is  closed.     We  use  the  whole  system  of  the  clearing  house  as  one  railroad. 

Q.  So  far,  then,  as  the  expense  of  the  clerical  force  is  concerned,  is  it  an  economy 
to  the  several  companies? — A.  It  certainly  Ib;  yes.  The  proportion  I  would  not 
know,  because  I  do  not  know  the  figures. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  incorporating  the  paasenger  accounting  in 
your  clearing  house?— A.  That  has  been  talkea  of,  but  I  can  not  see  personallv  where 
anything  would  be  gained  by  it,  the  passenger  business  being  all  prepaid—that  is, 
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yon  bn^  a  ticket  which  carries  yoa  to  your  destination.  Ninety -four  per  cent  of  the 
freight  is  collected  at  the  other  end. 

Q.  This  is  simply  a  clearing  house  of  accounts,  and  not  of  oars,  I  suppose.^^A. 
No ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cars,  other  than  as  they  may  affect  our  distinct 
fast  freight  line  accounts.  The  practice  of  remitting  mileage  to  the  lines  is  being 
discontinued  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  oar  accountants  of  the  different  roads  can 
handle  that  themselves.    The  clearing  house  has  no  interest  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Mr.  Blanchard  haa  testified  publicly  that  these  fast  freight 
lines  were  very  exnensive  to  the  railroads  and  that  tney  were  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  Do  yon  Know  any  way  in  which  they  operate  to  the  disadvantoge  of  the 
lines  f  What  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  railroads  in  getting  rid  once  and  for 
all  of  these  fast-freigjht  lines  f — A.  The  traffic  officials  look  upon  the  line  as  a  sort  of 
trade-mark  and  consider  that  a  ^reat  many  shippers  who  send  freight  over  the  Red 
line  do  it  because  it  is  the  Bed  line.  They  do  not  know  what  railroads  it  runs  over 
at  all.  The  Merchants'  Despatch  the  same  way.  But  in  the  western  country  the 
other  side  of  Chicago  the  fast  freight  line  is  practically  unknown.  Business  across 
the  continent  from  that  gateway  has  been  billed  for  years  on  tiie  road  bill.  It  costs 
to  operate  a  fast  freight  line  from  2.5^o  6.6  per  cent. 

Q.  Yon  mean  administration  expenses? — A.  Agencies,  printing,  etc.,  general 
expense. 

Q.  A  part  of  those  expenses,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  roads  them- 
selves?— A.  Yes.  The  lines  are  cooperative,  and  eaoh  line  pays  on  the  baais  of  its 
earnings  its  amount  of  expenses. 

Q.  Is  the  general  opinion  of  railroad  managers  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  roads  themselves  to  have  these  fast  freight  lines  abolished? — ^A.  From  a  traffic 
standpoint  they  want  them  maintained;  from  an  accounting  standpoint  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  for  ns  and  an  economy  if  they  were  abolished. 

Q.  It  would  save  money  to  the  roads? — ^A.  It  would  save  money  in  the  accounting 
department.  Whether  we  would  lose  in  the  soliciting  of  freight  is  for  the  traffic 
officials  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  If  they  were  entirely  abolished  yon  would  lose  the  entire 
power  of  the  solicitation  of  freight  that  there  is  now  in  the  competition  between 
lines? — A.  I  presume  that  is  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact^  too,  that  Western  merchants  especially  patronize  the^ed  or  the 
White  or  the  Blue  line  simply  because  they  have  had  good  service  for  a  peskt  many 
years;  better  service  than  even  the  roads  could  give  them? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  the  roads 
that  have  given  it,  you  know,  and  it  is  the  roads  that  have  to  give  it  in  the  end. 
Of  course,  preference  is  given  to  them,  on  account  of  their  being  fast  freight  lines. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  at  all  about  the  character  of  service  about  the  fast  freight 
lines  anywhere,  is  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  found  on  the  American  railroads,  and  the  cus- 
tomers are  willing  to  pay  for  it? — A.  Into  that  comparison  also  enters  special  trains, 
like  our  special  horse  trains,  for  instance,  or  the  livestock  trains.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  those  trains  surpass  the  fast  freights  in  speed.  I  will  not  say  that,  positively, 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Yon  save  the  impression  at  the  outset  that  these  fast  freight 
lines  originated  because  of  the  disjointed  condition  of  the  railway  systems? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  that  the  railroads  have  come  together,  is  there  the  same  justification  for 
them  from  the  railroad  manager's  standpoint  as  there  was  formerly?— A.  Only  from 
the  soliciting  side;  from  the  accounting  side  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  used  the  word  *Hrade-mark."  It  is  trade  holding,  \a 
it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  fast  freight  lines  have  thoroughly  done  their  business  and  they  hold  their 
business? — ^A.  And  uiey  had  the  fortune  of  starting  in  at  a  time  when  the  traffic  was 
pretty  poor. 

Q.  And  they  have  always  had  the  advantage  of  taking  up  their  waybills  when  the 
road  could  not  make  them  themselves? — A.  les. 

Q.  They  had  to  take  division  sheets  and  make  them  up  in  the  early  days? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Is  all  this  true  of  the  lines  like  tne  Merchants'  Despatch  and 
the  Blue,  Red,  and  White  lines  ?  That  is  to  say,  do  the  railroads  regard  the  dispatch 
lines  with  real  favor? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  no  discrimination.  It  is  merely  a  branch 
of  their  traffic  and  ox>erating  departments.  There  is  no  favor,  and  the  mileage  is 
the  same  for  each  car  whether  it  is  their  car,  yours,  or  mine. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  11, 190U 
TESmCOHY  OF  KB.  ISAAC  LEOPOLD  BIC^ 

Prwideiii  Consolidated  Bubher  Tire  Company,  100  Broadway,  New  York, 

The  oommiBsion  met  at  10.06  a.  m.,  Vioe-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.50 
p.  ni.  Mr.  Isaac  Leopold  Rice  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  doly  sworn,  testified 
as  foUowB : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Will  yon  state  yonr  ftill  name,  occupation,  and  address f — ^A. 
My  name  is  Isaac  Leopold  Bice. 

Q.  And  occupation  f — ^A.  My  occnpation  is  difficult  to  define.  I  am  presideut 
of  a  number  of  companies  engaged  in  developing  inventions,  such  as  the  Electric 
Boat  Compaoy,  which  includes  the  Holland  submarine  boat.  I  suppose  you  have 
beard  of  the  CoDSolidated  Equipment  Company,  which  produces  electricity  for  light- 
ing trains  from  the  motion  of  the  wheels  f  I  am  also  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Rubber  Tire  Company,  aud  I  am  vice-president  of  the  Casein  Company  of  America, 
which  is  developing  a  new  raw  material  in  milk  which  is  entering  largelv  into 
industries  now,  sucli  as  the  paint  indnslry.  paper  sizing,  glue,  sugar  of  milk,  and 
other  cognate  industries.  All  of  these  are  oased  on  patento  granted  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

USUAJ.  MODE  OF  OAPrTAUZlKO  COMPANIES  BASED  ON  PATENTS. 

Q.  In  the  orj^anization  of  companies  based  upon  patents^  what  is  your  praetioe 
respecting  capitalization f — A.  Well,  the  usual  practice  is  this :  The  working  capital 
is  provided  by  the  preferred  stock,  which  is  paid  for  in  cash,  and  by  means  of  wnioh 
the  patents  are  developed.    The  patents  themselves  are  valued  in  common  stock. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  preferred  stock  is  equfil  to  the  actual  value  of  the  tangible, 
physical  plant,  machinery,  building,  supplies,  and  so  forth  t — A.  Well,  in  new  inven- 
tions, as  a  rule,  they  have  no  tangible,  plant.  That  all  has  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
capital  which  iH  subscribed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  electric-vehicle  industry.  I  am 
the  father  of  that  industiT  in  the  United  States.  I  secured  a  lot  of  cash  in  that 
industry,  about  $12,000,000,  when  practically  there  was  not  a  plant  in  existence, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  business.  Take  the  Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company.  I  am  founder  of  that  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  we  started 
with  the  mere  patents;  the  money  first  has  to  be  raised  to  develop  the  industry. 

MODE  OF  PROMOTION — STOCKS  NOT  LISTED. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  process  of  promotion  in  case  of  companies  of  that  klndf  Is 
the  money  usually  advanced  by  an  underwriting  syndicate  of  bankers f — A.  Well,  in 
my  case  I  have  no  syndicate,  but  I  have  a  number  of  friends  who  have  confidence  in 
my  judgment,  and  if  I  tell  them  that  it  is  a  ffood  thing  they  will  subscribe  the 
money.  I  usually  head  the  list  by  the  largest  subscription,  very  much  the  largest. 
My  friends  follow  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  business;  it  may 
be  $1,000,000,  or,  as  it  was  in  the  vehicle  business,  $12,000,000;  it  depends  on  the 
amount  actually  required  to  develop  it. 

Q.  Are  most  of  those  companies  of  which  you  speak  owned  broadly  throughout 
the  country,  or  are  they  owned  by  a  few  people  f — A.  Owned  broadly. 

Q.  They  are,  therefore,  listed  on  the  exchange t — A.  No;  they  are  not  listed  on  the 
exchange,  but  are  dealt  in  without  being  list^.  I  myself  am  not  what  is  called  a 
promoter  at  all.  I  take  these  things  with  the  intention  of  developing  the  industry, 
and  the  people  aid  as  they  please  with  their  stock  subscriptions.  I  never  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  manipulating  the  stock  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  never 
done  that ;  it  is  not  in  my  line  at  all ;  people  buy  ana  sell  the  stocks  aocording  to 
the  value  that  they  believe  them  to  have. 

STOCK  IS  ISSUED  IN  PROPORTION  TO  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OV  THE  PATENT. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  such  companies,  at  the  outset,  is  the  stock  usually  issued  at  a 
considerable  discount t — A.  No;  we  can  not  issue  at  a  discount.  The  law  does  not 
allow  that.    It  is  all  issued  at  par. 

Q.  What  law  do  yon  refer  tof  In  what  States  are  most  of  these  companies 
organized  f — A.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time  require  tliat  the 
stock  shall  not  be  issued  at  a  discount t — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  positive. 
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Q.  Do  yon  meuiy  then,  that  the  stock  is  issued  only  to  snch  an  amonnt  as  will 
probably  make  it  eqnal  to  par  selling  valaef — A.  The  valuation  is  fixed,  although 
nobody  can  tell  absolntelyi  but  of  course  if  a  valuation  were  to  be  extravagant  it 
would  give  the  business  a  black  eye  to  start  with.  If  I  value  a  patent  at  $5,000,000 
it  means  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  ]}atent  will  pay  interest  on  $5,000,000. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  by  which  you  determine  value f — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  by 
which  patent  values  are  determined.  It  is  like  a  mine.  You  buy  a  mine;  you  do 
not  know  what  is  in  it;  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it:  you  have  to  capitalize 
it  at  something,  and  you  capitalize  it  at  whatever  your  yaluation  is,  provided  you 
act  in  good  faith. 

THK  WORKING  CAPITAL  IS  8KCURKD  BT  ISSUING  PRBFKRRKD  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  that  value  include  the  working  capital f — A.  Not 
always;  the  working  capital  is  often  represented  by  preferred  stock,  which  repre- 
sents actual  cash. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplbt.  )  Is  that  at  all  different  from  the  practice  prevailinffsome  years 
affo  by  which  working  capital  was  obtained  from  banks  by  loans  f — A.  Well,  I  have 
anoly  horror  of  debts,  loans,  bonds,  and  evervthin^  of  that  kind.  I  believe  people 
•who  go  into  a  venture  of  this  kind  should  risk  their  money.  They  know  they  risk 
it,  and  I  do  not  go  to  widows  and  orphans  for  money  of  that  kind ;  but  unless  people 
risked  their  money  we  should  still  be  cave  dwellers.  The  only  thing  that  maKcs 
progress  in  the  world  is  that  people  are  willing  to  risk  money  for  new  inventions. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  capital  nnder  those  circumstances 
to  buy  preferred  stock  which  is  not  a  lien  on  the  property  t — A.  Well,  there  is  no  dis> 
inclination  among  some  people.  The  people  who  want  Government  bonds  and 
secarities  of  that  kind  would  not,  of  conrse,  risk  their  money.  Other  people  would 
rather  go  to  the  stock  exchange  and  buy  stock  on  the  market  and  gamble,  rather 
than  risk  their  money  on  valuable  inventions  that  are  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
country.    Most  of  these  inventions  I  speak  of  have  been  of  very  great  value. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  CAPITALIZATION  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATBD  RUBBER  TIRE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  a  practice  of  setting  aside  certain  amounts  for  depreciation  f — A, 
Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  that  practice  is?  To  make  this  a  little  more  specific,  will 
you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  its  capital  and  the  circumstances  under  which  that  issue  was 
made  f — A.  I  was  not  the  organ izer  of  the  Kubber  Tire  Company.  I  was  asked  to  take 
the  presidency  of  it  after  it  was  organized. 

Q.  Yon  are,  however,  informed  of  its  present  condition  f — A.  Yes.  The  theory  there 
was  difl^erent  from  that  of  the  ordinary  newly  patented  article,  because  at  that  time 
this  particular  rubber  tire,  called  the  Kelly  or  the  Grant  tire,  was  very  largely 
developed;  in  fact,  at  the  time  its  patents  had  Just  been  sustained  it  was  in  use  all 
over  the  world,  as  it  still  is.  It  was  not  the  case  of  my  other  companies,  where  the 
investors  were  taking  somethinpr  that  had  no  real  existence  at  the  time  and  develop- 
ing it  into  something  commercially  valuable,  but  it  was  taking  something  already 
commercially  very  valuable  and  which  had  a  fixed  value  on  account  of  its  earning 
capacity. 

Q.  Can  von  state  to  us  the  manner  in  which  that  company  was  organized  and 
what  the  issues  of  stock  weret — A.  There  were  issues  of  four  millions  of  preferred 
stock  and  four  millions  of  common  stock.  In  other  words,  the  patents  were 
appraised— not  only  the  patents,  but  the  business,  the  earnings,  the  assets,  and  all 
these  together  were  appraised  as  being  worth  $8,000,000. 

Q.  Was  that  company  formed  from  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  other  com- 
panies?—A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  It  had  grown  as  a  unit? — ^A.  It  was  in  this  way:  The  patent  of  this  company 
had  been  sustained,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  number  of  other  companies  went 
out  of  business,  and  practically'  this  company  fell  heir  to  all  their  business.  But  it 
was  not  a  consolidation  in  the  sense  of  a  trust  at  all,  and  there  are  to-day  numerous 
concerns  in  the  rubber-tire  field.  The  question  with  us  is  whether  the  patent,  which 
has  been  sustained  in  one  court,  will  be  sustained  in  the  other  courts  where  suits 
are  now  pending.  In  that  case  we  shall  probably  be  the  only  tire  manufacturers  in 
the  market,  and  of  course  the  patent  will  then  be  extremely  valuable. 

Q.  Does  your  charter  permit  you  to  enlarge  your  capital  as  such  decisions  of  the 
courts  shall  seem  to  warrant? — A.  No;  we  can  not  increase  the  valuation;  that  we 
can  not  do. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  secure  a  new  charter  in  order  to  do  that? — A.  No;  we  would 
not  do  thatb    We  would  not  increase  the  capitalization. 
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LOW  QUOTATIONS  OF  BTOCK  DUE  TO  UTIGATIOK  OVBR  PATENTS. 

Q.  What  is  the  qaotation  of  the  stock  of  this  company  at  the  present  timef — ^A. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  vevy  low,  becaase  our  patents  have  been  assailed.  At  present 
the  preferred  stock  is  quoted  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,  although  wei>aid6  percent 
dividend  on  it  all  last  year;  and  the  common  stock  is  quoted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5,  although  at  the  time  the  company  was  organized  we  showed  a  basis  of  6  per  cent 
on  preferred  and  4  per  cent  on  common  stock. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  anything  on' common  stock f — A.  No;  we  never  did/becanse 
shortly  after  we  came  into  control  of  this  property  the  patents  were  disputed,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  they  had  been  sustained  in  one  Jurisdiction,  the  result  was 
we  found  a  falling  off  in  our  earnings.  Patent  business,  you  must  recollect,  is  a  very 
hazardous  business.  I  have  received  a  memorandum  to-day  showing  673,856  patents, 
the  last  number  in  the  Pate^it  OflSce,  and  I  venture  to  say  out  of  that  total  an  esti- 
mate of  10,000  patents  as  the  number  that  have  made  any  money  for  the  inventors  is 
pretty  large. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  anv  danger  to  your  company  financially,  or  any  difiSoulty  in 
its  control,  by  reason  of  this  very  low  quotation  of  stock  f — ^A.  Well,  even  if  anybody 
bought  the  control,  it  would  not  change  the  situation  of  the  company. 

Q.  It  might,  however,  affect  the  management  of  the  company,  might  it  notf — ^A.  . 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  respecting  the  merits  of  a  large  capitalization,  with 
a  conseauently  low  quotation  for  the  securities,  as  compared  with  a  small  capitalisa- 
tion and  higher  quotations  f — A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  not  have  sold  that 
stock  if  people  had  imagined  there  would  be  such  a  great  decline  in  the  quotations. 
That  is  one  of  the  risks  of  buying  any  stock. 

Q.  These  quotations  which  you  have  named  are  less  than  the  ones  at  which  the 
issue  was  madef — A.  Far  less.  At  the  time  the  issue  was  made  the  preferred  stock 
was  quoted  in  the  neighborhood  of  par,  and  the  common  stock  in  the  neighborhood 
of  50. 

Q.  You  ascribe  this  decline  to  litigation  over  patents? — ^A.  Absolutely  to  that. 

DBPBBCIATION    ACCOUNT— THE    CONSOLIDATED    RUBBER    COMPANY    ENDEAVORS    TO 

8ECUBB  A  MONOPOLY. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  your  policy  respecting  depreciation  ist — A.  We  have  a 
regular  depreciation  account. 

Q.  This  product  is  not  in  any  sense  a  monopoly  as  we  understand  the  termt — A. 
Well,  it  is  not  our  fault  that  it  is  not  a  monopoly.  We  hope  it  is.  We  went  into 
this  and  paid  an  enormous  price  for  these  patents  on  the  understanding  that  it  waa 
a  monopoly,  the  patents  having  been  sustained  by  the  United  States  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  manufacture  anything  else,  or  simply  control 
the  patents f — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  control  a  plant  which  manu&ctures  rubber  tires  for 
the  purpose  of  this  business.  This  plant  is  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Then,  we  have  a  large 
number  of  licensees  who  simply  pay  us  a  royalty,  for  this  tire  is  known  all  over  the 
world;  people  pay  a  royalty  even  tor  the  use  of  the  name  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  Australia,  and  almost  everywhere.  Now,  to  take  the  other  side  of  it.  I 
know  monopoly  has  a  dreadful  sound,  but  the  invention  of  this  carriage  tire  has 
been  a  benent  to  the  world.    It  has  stimulated  the  carriage  industry  enormously. 

THE  PUBLIC  POLICY  OF  ORANTINQ  MONOPOLIES  UPON  INVENTIONS. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  intend  to  explain  now  this  tire  in  its  univer- 
sality?— A.  Well,  what  I  intend  to  do  Is  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  hazardous  nature 
of  the  patent  business.  When  you  speak,  for  instance,  of  a  monopoly  many  people 
think  it  a  wrongful  thing — although  this  species  of  monopoly  is  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution.  But  if  such  monopolies  were  not  granted  the  country 
would  be  many  millions  of  dollars  out  of  pocket.  Moreover,  the  nazard  of  invention 
of  that  kind  is  great.  Here  is  an  illustration.  Here  is  a  brief  on  this  patent  suit 
where  we  have  shown  this  method.  (Referring  to  paper. )  Here  is  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  want  a  rubber  tiro ;  they  find  they  n<^  it.  Suddenly  a  man  discovers  the 
thing.  Here  it  is,  then.  It  is  a  new  invention  of  g^at  value.  Then  the  moment 
that  is  done  everybody  makes  the  same  thing—either  claims  it  was  not  patentable, 
that  any  mechanic  could  have  found  it,  or  makes  it  a  little  different  in  a  curlyoue 
and  claims  it  does  not  infringe.  Now  look  at  the  styles  here — all  styles  of  carriage 
before  the  Grant  patent.  You  find  practically  every  single  tire  on  the  market  copy- 
ing the  Grant  patent.  That  is  the  history  of  all  patents.  First,  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  successful  invention — the  enormous  difficnltjjr  of  making  something  that  ia 
really  successful— and,  then,  after  that  everybody  thinks  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
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sell  it  if  ho  cBo;  &id  therefore,  t  _,  <<     • 

certftin  extent,  if  they  did  not  have  At  IsMt  the  nope  of  proteotio; 

invent. 
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L   RUBBER  rROU   PArX   JlSO   HANiOB. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripluv.)  Do  yon  eiperieaoe  any  diffleult;  In  getting  a  supply  of 
nibliec  by  rea»oD  of  the  exiHt«noe  of  any  of  the  rubber  oonponieB  which  are  nov 
operattog  in  the  United  States  t — A.  Not  bo  far. 

(j.  The  raw  material,  thua,  IB  apparently  free  to  all  who  wiati  to  use  itt — A.  Aa  far 
ua  we  know  to-day  it  is.  Whether  that  will  ever  be  ciornered  ia  sometbing  I  can  not 
tell.  1  have  hero  a  table  of  the  export  of  rablier  from  Purl(  and  HanlioH.  It  is  a 
very  luge  outpnt.  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  likely  to  corner  it,  bnt  anoh  a  thing 
iu  poaeilde. 

it,.  What  proportion  of  the  total  ontpnt  of  mbber  of  those  Sontb  Amerloau  oonn- 
triee  IB  taken  by  the  United  Statesf— A.  That  is  stated  here.  Out  of  61,022,685 
ponnds  the  United  States  takes  27,413,469  pounds.  Of  oourse,  ontside  of  the  Poni 
there  is  African  rubber,  Guatemala  robber,  Colombia  mbber;  bnt  for  tires  a  very 
tine  quality  of  riibl>er  is  required  and  that  mostly  comes  ft'om  Partf. 

Export*  o/indid  r%bbtr  from  Pard  and  ilandot  during  Iht  ysor  1900, 
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Q.  Have  yon  any  oriticiam  to  moke  upon  the  policy  adopted  in  capitalizing  most 
of  tbe  great  industrial  combinationH  at  the  present  time,  on  the  basis  of  your  experi- 
encet— A.  Well,  on  this  question  of  capltaluation,  as  long  as  the  capitaUzation  is  In 
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Btook,  not  in  bonds,  I  really  do  not  see  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differenoe.  8ax>- 
posing  yon  iiwue  $16,000,000  of  stock,  we  will  say ;  it  sells  at  $10  a  share;  yon  have 
really  iHsned  160,000  shares  of  stock  worth  $1,600,000.  Sapposing  yon  reduce  the 
capitalization  $10  a  share,  and  you  still  have  160,000  shares  worth  $1,600,000.  Aa 
lon^  as  there  is  not  question  of  public  policy,  as  long  as  there  is  no  question  of  trans- 
portation involving  protection  against  excessive  rates,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
I  never  could  see  what  difference  it  made  how  much  stock  there  was. 

BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS   IS  GENEBAIJ.Y   UNDESIRABLB. 

Q.  In  discussing  as  we  were  the  basis  of  capitalization,  your  remarks  are  particu- 
larly applicable  to  industrial  companies  and  not  to  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  re}i:ard  bonds  as  favorable  to  the  interest  of  the  company  or  the 
investor t — A.  1  think  a  debt  is  always  a  burden,  and  the  dangers  of  trouble  and 
panics  and  upheavals  are  very  much  less  if  the  bonded  indebte&ess  of  railroads  or 
industrial  companies  is  small. 

ACCOUNTS  SHOULD  BE  PUBLISHED  AS  SOON  AS  COMPANIES  ARE  ON  AN  EARNING  BASIS. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  respecting  publicity  of  accounts  in  the  case  of  companies 
such  as  those  yon  have  mentioned,  in  which  the  general  public  invest;  do  you  accept 
any  responsibility  to  make  public  reports  f — A.  My  principle  has  always  been  that 
as  soon  as  the  company  is  on  an  earning  basis,  when  it  has  passed  the  development 
stage,  it  should  furnish  accounts  to  the  public.  As  long  as  tne  company  is  struggliufr 
in  tne  development  stage,  then,  to  publish  the  accounts  would  be  misleading  for  this 
reason :  If  you  are  building  a  house  and  you  are  laying  the  foundation,  you  have  not 
anything  to  show  for  the  house.  If  anybody  goes  to  see  the  building  and  finds 
nothiug;  he  thiuks  yon  have  nothing  and  he  is  misled;  but  after  it  is  finished  you 
have  your  house  and  he  can  see  it.  In  the  same  way  yon  take  a  company  in  the 
early  stage  of  development,  with  the  vast  amonnt  of  money  reauired  to  develop  it, 
and  if  yon  would  simply  give  the  cost  of  this  development  to  the  public  and  to  the 
stockholders,  they  would  all  be  panic  stricken,  because  they  can  not  see  what  is 
coming.  These  are  development  periods  and  they  are  known  to  be  such,  and  stock- 
holders put  their  money  in  for  that  purpose.  But  when  the  period  is  reached  that 
yon  are  on  an  earning  basis — in  other  words,  when  yon  have  become  commercial — 
then  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  inform  the  stockholders. 

MAKING  PUBLIC  THE  COSTS  OF  PROMOTION. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  any  of  the  States,  so  far  as  you  know,  require  a  statement 
respecting  the  costs  of  promotion  in  the  first  instance  of  these  companies? — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge;  I  have  only  experience  with  corporations  organized  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  the  insertion  in  all  cases  in  comi)anies'  statements  of  the 
cost  of  promotion — that  is,  promoters'  profits  and  fees  incidental  to  organization, 
cost  of  underwriting,  etc.? — A.  Why,  that  is  a  new  question;  I  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  that  exactly.  You  see  the  cost  of  promotion  is  a  very  indefinite  thing.  For 
instance,  some  people  who  obtain  stock  by  reason  of  promotion  receive  it  Hot  only 
for  the  promotion,  bnt  for  all  the  services  to  be  rendered  for  a  long  time  thereafter. 
It  is  a  little  bit  difficult. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  this  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  was  any  stock  issued 
for  payment  for  promotion  ? — ^A.  No ;  no  stock  can  be  issued  lor  payment  for  promo- 
tion.   The  law  does  not  allow  that. 

Q.  Are  stockholders  generally  entitled  to  a  statement  respecting  the  cost  of  pro- 
motion?— A.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say.  For  instance,  a  man  has  a 
patent  and  he  goes  to  you  and  says,  '^  Will  you  furnish  me  money  to  develop  this 
patent?  1  have  capitalized  this  patent;  I  think  it  is  worth  so  much.  Now,  if  yon 
will  fnmish  me  the  money  I  will  give  yon  an  interest  with  me.''  Now,  he  may  give 
you  much  or  a  little.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  patent,  and  on  the  difficulty 
of  raising  the  money,  and  tne  risk  involved,  and  a  great  many  other  things.  If  he 
has  an  article  that  is  already  on  the  market  and  which  is  paying  a  large  profit,  tho 
probability  is  he  will  give  you  a  very  limited  amount.  If,  on  the  other  nand,  he  haa 
sonietliing  from  which  he  anticipate!}  a  great  fortune  and  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  capital,  and  a  great  deal  of  work,  he  is  likely  to  give  up  more  of  his  interest.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  that  is  impossible  to  figure  and  yon  never  could  get  it  truth- 
fully, because  few  people  would  be  honest  enough  to  say,  ''I  have  divided  the  inter- 
est 1  have  in  this  property  in  such  and  such  a  wav,"  and  in  the  great  minority  of 
instances  one  would  never  be  able  to  find  out  how  It  was  divided. 
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THB  Y/mnS^S  FORMER  CONNECTION  WITU   RAILROADS,   K8PECIALLT  WITH  THE 

READING. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  your  connection 
with  railroads  in  the  pastf — A.  Well,  I  was  identified  more  particularly  with  what 
is  now  called  the  Southern  Railroad.  I  was  director  in  the  Richmond  and  Danville^ 
the  Richmond  Terminal,  East  Tennessee  and  Oeorgla^  Virginia  Midland,  and  Georgia 
companies. 

Q.  Were  you  not  also  identified  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  some  wayf — A.  Yes;  I  was  the  foreign  representative  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  its 
needs,  and  also  for  introducing  anthracite  coal  into  Europe. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  respectiue  your  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  and  the  events  of  tne  years  prior  to  1893  f — A.  My  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  arose  out  of  the  faotthat  I  was  invited  to  join  a 
syndicate  to  purchase  the  control  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  This 
syndicate  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  who  had  been 
president  of  that  company,  but  while  it  was  bein^  formed  Mr.  Gowen  committed 
suicide  here  in  Washington.  The  burden  of  carrying  it  on  was  then  left  with  me, 
and  I  became  chairman.  We  purchased  a  very  large  amount  of  the  stock,  H  great 
deal  more  than  a  majority,  and  although  the  company  was  at  that  time  controlled 
by  a  voting  trust  and  the  stock  had  no  voting  power,  nevertheless  the  control 
drifted  into  our  hands  throuffh  a  friendly  feeling  all  around.  Mr.  Corbin,  who  was 
then  presdent,  resigned,  and  Mr.  McLeod  was  made  president.  I  found  after  I 
became  familiar  with  the  affairs  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce  tbe  road's 
indebtedness  in  the  form  in  which  it  then  existed — largely  in  the  form  of  income 
bonds — by  converting  those  income  bonds  into  stock.  I  prepared  the  plan  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  company,  which  I  called  the  Reading  Company,  wnich  was  to 
own  both  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  the  holders  of  the  income  bonds  who  had 
shares  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  were  to  receive  shares 
in  this  Reading  Company  for  their  interests,  and  in  this  way  we  would  eliminate 
the  bonds.  This  plan  received  the  approval  of  all  the  leading  banking  houses,  and 
I  may  say  that  it  is  the  plan  substantially  under  which  the  present  Reading  Com- 
pany was  organized.  I  went  with  it  to  Europe  in  1891  to  see  the  European  holders 
there;  but  during  my  absence  Mr.  McLeod  thonght  it  advisable  to  pay  the  interest 
on  tbe  income  bonds,  and  of  course  when  the  interest  was  paid  on  the  income  bonds 
the  income-bond  holders  were  no  longer  willing  to  take  stock  for  their  holdings, 
and  the  plan  then  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  I  came  back. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  incidentally  whether  the  interest  on  those  bonds  was  earned f — 
A.  It  was  not  actually  earned,  as  was  subsequently  proved,  although  it  was  shown 
to  be  earned  on  the  books. 

ENDEAVOR  OF  CERTAIN  ROADB  TO  FORM  AN  ANTHRACITB-GOAL  COMBINATION. 

After  I  oame  back  from  Europe  I  was  asked  to  assist  to  brinff  about  what  was  then 
called  the  anthracite-coal  combination,  and  I  was  instrument^  in  making  that  com- 
bination by  securing,  through  negotiations,  the  adherence  of  tbe  New  Jersey  Central, 
Mr.  McLeod  in  the  meantime  having  secured  the  adherence  of  the  Lehigh  Valley;  so 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reacting  Railroad  took  control  practically,  although  somewhat 
indirectly,  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  also  of  the  Lehifi^h  Valley.  This  increased 
the  coal  holdings  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  enormously,  and  required 
a  great  deal  more  additional  money;  so  Mr.  McLeod  asked  me  to  go  to  Europe  again 
aa  foreign  representative  of  the  Reading  Railroad  and  raise  the  necessary  money 
there.  This  I  did.  I  went  to  Europe  and  raised  $13,000,000  to  be  paid  in  cash,  of 
which  $5,500,000  was  to  be  paid  in  on  the  1st  of  February,  1893,  and  the  balance  on 
options,  but  the  understanding  was  that  these  options  would  be  exercised  as  they 
came  along.  Much  to  my  astonishment  and  amazement,  after  tbe  bankers  had  paid 
$5,500,000  cash  on  the  let  of  February,  the  railroad  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  on  the  20th  of  February ;  whereupon  I  returned  irom  Europe  and  sent  in 
my  resignation.  I  then  had  some  litigation  respecting  the  matter,  to  have  the 
thing  investigated  by  the  United  States  circuit  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  money  raised  on  bonds  or  on  stock? — A.  That 
was  raised  entirely  on  bonds. 

Q.  Were  those  bonds  good  f — A.  They  were  good  and  they  eventually  proved  good, 
because  the  bankers  who  had  advanced  the  money  finally  obtained  their  money  back 
with  interest. 

Q.  The  attempt  was  definitely  made,  then,  in  1892,  to  effect  a  combination  of  all  the 
anthracite  roads? — A.  Not  all;  no.    The  Pennsylvania  was  not  supposed  to  come  in, 
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nor  the  Erie,  nor  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western,  nor  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son, nor  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  bnt  it  was  believed  that  these  companies 
would  act  in  harmony  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  tendency  toward  consolidation  of  these  anthra- 
cite-coal roads  at  the  present  timet — A.  No;  never  heard  of  it  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  Reading  again  acquired  control  of  the  Jersey  Central  through  purchase  of  stock, 
bnt  at  one  time  previous  to  my  experience  with  it,  under  Mr.  Gowen's  administra- 
tion, it  had  done  the  same  thing. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  first  time? — A.  This  is  the  third  time  the  Reading  has  control  of 
the  Jersey  Central. 

THE  ANTHRACITK-COAL  COMBINATION  FAILED  CHIEFLY  BKCAU8K  IT  RAISED  PRICES. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  absorb  that  road  in  the  two  prior 
instances f — A.  lu  the  first  instance  the  Reading  had  borrowed  money  on  the  Jersey 
Central  stock  and  was  not  able  to  retain  it  when  the  loans  were  called.  In  the 
second  instance  control  was  by  means  of  a  lease  which  was  considered  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  judicially  dissolved.  But  the  main  reason 
why  t4.e  combination  failed  was  that  there  was  not  an  understanding  of  the  first 
principles  of  an  operation  of  that  kind,  namely,  that  it  must  reduce  prices  and 
not  increase  them.  The  anthracite-coal  combination  was  killed  because  prices  were 
immediately  put  up.  If  they  had  acted  on  the  contrary  idea  and  relied  upon  their 
economies,  withdrawal  of  concessions  to  agents,  etc. — if  they  had  given  the  public 
the  benefit  of  that  and  had  maintained  the  old  prices,  they  would  have  made,  in 
my  estimation,  very  considerable  profit,  and  there  would  have  been  no  outcry 
against  the  combination. 

Q.  Mr.  McLeod  has  testified  before  this  commission  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
effect  such  economies  an  should  be  retiected  in  lower  prices.  Do  we  understand  that 
you  criticise  the  policy  in  that  it  did  not  so  reduce  toe  prices t— A.  He  did  not  do  it, 
no  matter  what  his  intention  was.  Mr.  McLeod's  trouble  was  that  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  desire  to  control  a  great  deal  more  than  he  could  control.  He  acquired 
the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York  and  New  England,  and  that  really  brought 
ou  the  ruin  of  the  company. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF   THE   ANTHRACITE- COAL  ROADS   UNDESIRABLE   AND   PRACTICALLY 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  advantages  at  the  present  time  in  the  consolidation  of  the  6 
or  7  roads  which  are  now  concerned  in  the  anthracite-coal  business— an  advantage 
either  to  the  investors  or  to  the  consumers,  or  bothf — A.  I  think  a  combination  of 
that  kind  would  be  very  unwise. 

Q.  Speaking  from  your  experience  and  what  yon  knew  from  the  inside  history  of 
previous  attempts? — A.  Very  unwise. 

Q.  What  dangers  might  threaten  the  investors  or  consnmerf — A.  I  do  not  know 
bow  it  would  afiect  the  consumer,  because  he  is  always  protected  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal.  I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  the 
consumer  for  industrial  purposes,  and  unless  the  oonKumption  for  industrial  pur- 
poses continues  there  will  not  be  any  profit  in  the  business.  So,  although  the  con- 
sumer might,  for  a  short  time,  as  he  was  at  that  period,  be  discommoded,  yet  in  the 
long  run  he  will  get  his  rights.  The  attempts  to  organize  all  these  various  interests 
under  one  head  would  be  Impracticable,  and  I  do  not  see  to  what  advantage  it 
would  lead. 

THE   PROPER   VALUATION  OF   COAL  LANDS   AS  A   BAvSIS   FOR   CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  at  th«  present  time  tlie  capitalization  of  many  of  these 
roads  includes  the  entire  value  of  the  coal  which  is  in  the  groundf  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. — A.  No.  I  have  calculated  that 
the  coal  in  the  ground  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  at  that  time  was 
presumed  to  he  about  5,000,000,000  tons.  Now,  if  you  put  that  at  $4  a  ton  selling 
price,  it  would  be  $20,000,(K)0,()00.  I  am  sure  that  wa»  not  included  in  the  cal- 
culation. You  have  only  to  mention  the  figures  to  see  how  utterly  impossible  it 
would  be. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  upon  which  that  road,  as  a  typical  coal  road,  is  capitalized? — 
A.  Now,  mind  you,  the  value  of  coal  in  the  ground,  as  a  general  gross  proposition, 
is  very  different  from  the  net  value.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  only  mine  as  much 
as  the  public  will  demand;  in  the  meantime  your  interest  goes  on  or  your  dividends 
go  on.  In  the  second  place,  you  have  to  be  sure  that  you  can  market  it  at  prices 
which  will  be  profitable.     Now,  we  know  that  for  long  periods  the  marketing  of 
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anthracite  coal  was  nnprofitable,  so  the  only  criterion  yon  have  of  valaes  of  that 
character,  very  mncb  like  any  other  mine  or  like  patents,  is  what  people  will  pay 
for  them.  Yon  send  an  .appraiser  aronnd  and  he  will  say  this  land  is  worth  so 
ninch.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  a  New  York  lot.  A  New  York  lot  on  Fifth  avenue 
is  based  on  the  price  people  will  pay  for  it.  Jnst  now  they  pay  a  great  deal  more 
for  it  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  years  they  will  pay  a 
<i^reat  deal  less.  It  is  an  indefinite  method,  bnt  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
appraise  things  of  that  kind. 

THE  VALUE  OF  RAILROADS  FLUCTUATES  BUT    THEIR  CAPITALIZATION   REMAINS 

UNCHANGED. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  made  the  statement  this  morning  that  the  basis  of  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was,  in  a  measure,  determined  by  the 
amount  of  ore  in  the  ground.  As  I  understand  you,  you  criticise  that  policy  as 
applied  to  coalt — A.  In  a  measure  it  is  correct.  You  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  land 
that  has  coal  in  it  than  land  that  has  not;  and  what  that  measure  is,  how  much  you 
will  allow  for  it,  is  largely  a  matter  of  popular  sentiment  prevailing  at  the  time. 
You  can  not  state  a  fixed  price,  for  Mr.  Gowen  paid  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  for 
these  lands,  and  I  am  sure  they  could  be  sold  to-day  for  a  very  much  higher  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  capitalization  of  those  roads  to-day  is  actually  reflected  in 
the  amount  of  value  which  they  possess f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  two  are  equal t — A.  Equal,  no:  the  value  may  be  a  great  deal  more  or  a 
great  deal  less  than  the  capitalization.  You  see,  values  change.  The  capitalization 
remains  the  same,  but  values  change.  You  take,  for  instance,  the  Atchison  road. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  bankrupt;  now  it  is  earning  a  large  amount  of  money.  It  is 
substantially  the  same  roadbed,  practically  the  same  rolling  stock,  but  its  value  is 
quite  different.  The  question  of  value,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
tne  whole  range  of  political  economy. 

THE  DANOBR  TO   RAILROADS  OF  REGARDING  LOANB  TO  OTHER  ROADS  AS  ASSETS. 

Q.  Were  the  accounts  of  those  coal  roads  accurately  kept  as  between  the  mining 
companies  and  the  transportationxsompanies,  so  as  to  show  the  state  of  the  business 
at  the  time  that  you  knew  itf — A.  The  accounts  were  accurately  kept,  Itut  here  is 
the  difficulty  which  brought  a  great  many  railroads  to  griet.  A  railroad,  for  instance, 
buys  up  another  road  or  leases  it;  that  becomes  a  part  of  its  system.  The  main 
line,  perhaps — like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — is  some  400  miles  long,  and  the 
whole  system  may  be  7,000  or  8,000  miles.  Now,  the  rest  was  brought  in  in  some 
way;  either  leased  or  direct  control  purchased,  or  traffic  arrangements  made  by 
which  the  traffic  is  controlled,  etc.  There  are  various  ways.  Xow,  the  way  a  good 
many  railoads  were  ruined  was  this:  They  acquired  a  piece  of  property — a  rail- 
road—and they  found  that  it  needed  money  to  be  developed,  so  they  would  loan 
money  to  that  railroad,  which  was  leased  or  controlled.  Of  course,  the  loan  would 
Htand  on  the  books  as  an  asset,  and  possibly  as  a  surplus.  Now,  as  time  went  on 
they  would  continue  to  loan  this  railroad  and  other  railroads  and  so  on,  until,  per- 
haps, they  would  have  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  loaned  out  to  branch  and  leased 
lines  of  that  character,  and  those  amounts  wonld  stand  on  the  books  as  surplus; 
but  if  they  called  on  those  railroads  to  pay  up  they  could  not  do  so.  Now,  if  a 
panic  came  on  or  anything  which  prevented  the  railroads  from  borrowing  money 
on  the  securities  issued  to  them  by  these  leased  or  controlled  roads  for  these 
advances,  then  the  railroad  that  had  advanced  money  would  go  into  default. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND    READING  RAILROAD  COUNTED    AS  ASSETS    PROFITS    WHICH 

NEVER  EXISTED. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  the  situation  was  not  only 
that  it  had  leased  roads  of  that  character,  but  it  also  owned  all  the  stock  of  the  coal 
company.  Now,  the  coal  company  of  course  was  supposed  to  pay  its  regular  rate  of 
freight,  and  was  charged  with  it  on  the  books,  but  when  the  time  came  to  settle  in 
rash  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  did  not  have  all  of  the  required  cash.  Those 
freights  still  stood  on  the  books  as  earning,  but  the  railroad  required  cash  to  meet 
its  own  demands.  It  could  not  realize  on  that  asset  standing  on  its  books  as  an 
account  receivable,  and  when  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  not  able  to  pay,  the 
railroad  was  not  able  to  pay  its  charges.  But  all  the  time  the  official  statement 
showed  the  freight  as  eaminirs. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  coal  was  mined  and  the  loss  really  fell  upon  the  railroad, 
although  originally  incurred  by  the  mining  company  f  —A.  Well,  the  mining  company 
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paid  the  railroad  company  ireifflit — at  least  was  supposed  to  pay  all  the  freig^ht — 
and  was  charged  on  its  books  with  it.  It  is  like  this :  I  have  a  ngbt  pocket  and  a  It^ft 
pocket,  pocket  A  and  pocket  B.  Now,  there  is  no  money  in  pocket  B  at  all,  and  pocket 
B  owes  a  lot  of  money  to  pocket  A.  Now,  when  I  make  my  statement  I  refer  to  pocket 
A — that  is  my  principal  pocket— as  making  great  earnings,  but  when  it  cornea  down 
to  paying  from  pocket  B  there  is  nothing  in  pocket  B;  so  a  large  part  of  the  earnings 
of  pocket  A  never  existed  in  fact.  They  existed  legally,  you  might  say,  but  when 
pocket  A  did  not  earn  enough  to  get  along  without  pocket  B*s  paying  up,  then  the 
thing  was  exposed  and  there  is  a  default.  While  the  earnings  were  there  on  paper, 
they  were  not  there  in  cash.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company  failed  to  pay  because  it 
could  qot  market  its  coal  at  a  price  that  would  yield  enough  profit  to  pay  all  the 
freight ;  then  the  trouble  began. 

MODR      OF     BOOKKEEPING     AS     BETWEEN     RAILROADS    AND     THEIR      SUBSIDIARY 

CORPORATIONS. 

Q.  Then  the  subsidiary  corporations  often  made  it  possible  to  make  fictitious 
returns  and  earnings f — A.  Not  exactly  fictitious — I  do  not  care  to  call  them  ficti- 
tious ;  it  may  have  been  the  regular  rate  charged  to  everybody  else — but  mislead- 
ing returns  and  earnings. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  any  change  in  this  method  of  accounting  has  taken 
place  since  1893  as  between  the  railroads  and  their  subsidiary  mining  corporations? — 
A.  I  have  had  no  experience.  I  knew  those  railroads  at  that  time  but  I  have  had  no 
experience  since;  but  I  imagine  irom  the  general  credit  which  the  railroadseigoy 
to-day  compared  to  the  credit  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time  that  they  must  have 
improved. 

A  DANGEROUS  PRINCIPLE  TO   CONVERT  STOCKS  INTO   BONDS. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  danger  from  the  standpoint  of  general  railroad  finance  in  these 
various  consolidations  which  have  either  taken  place  or  are  projected,  by  means  of 
which  one  road  acquires  the  stock  of  another  and  deposits  it,  issuing  thereupon  ool- 
lat<'ral  trust  bonds  or  other  securities  of  that  kind  f — A.  There  is  in  principle  always 
a  danger  to  convert  a  stock,  which  has  no  liability  except  for  bookkeeping  purposes, 
into  a  charge.  Of  course,  as  long  as  things  are  well  and  companies  grow,  they  pay 
the  interest  and  it  is  all  right;  but  if  for  any  reasdn  there  should  be  a  setback  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  co.untry  and  the  interest  is  not  earned,  then  we  get  back  to  a  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  such  as  existed  7  or  8  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  the  system  on  which  the  absorption  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  is  projected,  and  by  which  theCentr&l  Kailroad  of  New 
Jersey  was  purchased  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading t — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  system. 
Now,  of  course,  in  matters  of  business  principle  it  is  not  proper  to  go  too  far. 
There  may  be  saving  circumstances  which  may  make  this  a  good  operation,  but  that 
of  course  I  do  not  know,  as  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  details.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  a  mistake  to  convert  stocks  into  bonds;  it  ought  to  be  the  other  way. 
My  tendency  has  always  been  the  contrary — to  convert  bonds  into  stock. 

IMPRO\T8SMBNT  IN    RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION — UNITED   STATES   ROAI>S   THE   BEST  IN 

THE  WORLD. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  financial  administration  of  railroads 
is  somewhat  better  to-day  than  it  was  in  1893,  when  you  were  particularly  concerned 
with  themf — A.  I  believe  so;  for  one  reason,  on  account  of  the  great  shake-up  in 
1893.  Generally,  you  know,  there  is  a  reform  after  events  of  that  character — such 
a  large  number  of  railroads  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  But  outside  of 
that,  through  these  reorganizations  an  enormous  quantity  of  new  money  has  gone 
into  railroads  and  improved  them  materially.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  Kich- 
mond  Terminal,  which  is  now  the  Southern  Railroad.  It  was  composed  of  a  g^reat 
number  of  small  roads  very  indifferently  constructed.  A  large  amount  of  assess- 
ments was  levied,  and  the  combination  of  all  these  roads  under  the  head  of  one 
railroad,  the  Southern  Railroad,  has  produced  a  great  change  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  those  roads.  Therefore,  they  can  be  operated  very  much  cheaper  and  yield  a 
Frofit  where  previously  they  would  not.  The  same  thing  is  true  all  over  the  country, 
remember  farther  back,  in  1886,  the  condition  of  most  of  the  Southwestern  roads 
particularly  was  wretched.  I  investigated  one  road,  and  I  wrote  that  it  was  not  any 
rougher  than  the  Atlantic  in  an  ordinary  gale.  That  was  about  the  condition. 
Take  this  same  road,  which  is  now  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern;  it  is  a  fine  road. 
Of  course  the  stockholders  have  had  to  contribute.  Enormous  amounts  of  money 
were  raised  by  assessments,  and  the  result  is  that  the  condition  of  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  is  the  best  in  the  world,  where  it  used  to  be  the  worst. 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  of  having  examined  the  roads  abroad  t — A.  Everybody  admits — I 
-was  in  England  last  year — that  the  English  roads  are  far  outdistanced,  although  10 
or  15  years  ago  all  we  hoped  for  was  to  come  np  to  the  English  standard. 

PROPOBKD  BILL  TO  BNABLB    THE   INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION   TO  PROTECT 

RAILROAD  INVESTORS. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  sufficiently  safeguard 
the  investor  in  the  matter  of  railroad  finance  f — A.  1  do  not  think  the  law  safejii^uards 
him  at  all,  except  the  common  law  against  fraud  and  larceny ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  other  law. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  respecting  the  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  by  any  other  means  providing  for  such 
protection V — A.  At  the  time  when  I  investigated  tUe  afilairs  of  the  Reaaing  Kail- 
road— I  made  this  investigation  for  the  trustee  of  the  bonds  in  1893—1  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  subject  from  a  good  many  points  of  view.  1  then  drafted  a 
biUi  which  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Straus,  of  New  York,  in  the  House,  and 
by  Mr.  CuUom  in  the  Senate,  for  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  prevent  frauds  on  stockholders;  and  among  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
the  one  I  relied  on  mor«  than  any  other  was  an  examination  of  railroads  based  on 
the  method  of  examining  banks— that  is,  that  there  should  be  a  regular  United 
States  examination.  There  were  other  provisions  about  receiverships  which  I  felt 
ought  to  be  remedied.  For  instance,  the  old  method  always  was  that  when  the 
president  had  bad  luck — to  put  it  in  a  mild  form— had  bad  luck  so  that  the  road 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  he  was  immediately  appointed  a  receiver,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  most  familiar  with  the  road.  My  ground  was  that  if  his  famili- 
arity brought  on  ruin,  it  was  the  best  thing  to  have  some  other  party  who  was  not 
BO  familiar.  There  were  varioas  other  provisions^embodied  in  the  bill  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  favorably  considered  amouff  the  members  of  the  railroad  committee,  but 
action  was  postponed  until  it  was  too  late,  so  nothing  came  of  it. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  SYSTEMATIC  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION  OF  RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS. 

Q.  You  regard  as  feasible,  then,  a  systematic  inspection  of  railroad  accounts  f — A. 
Just  as  easy  as  inspection  of  banks ;  there  is  no  dilference. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  light  of  experience  as  a  practical  railroad  financierf — A. 
The  management  is  supposed  to  give  the  stockholders  all  the  facts.  All  the  railroad 
reports  go  into  great  detail.  Why  not  have  the  reports  examined  by  a  United  States 
examiner  to  see  that  they  are  correct?  It  is  only  carrying  out  what  the  management 
proposes  to  do  anyhow. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  which  you  spoke,  were  these  full  and  complete  railroad  reports 
accurate  in  the  bookkeeping  so  as  to  show  the  state  of  the  eaminesf — A.  They  were 
accurate,  but  wlien  you  come  to  the  question  of  the  solvency  of  the  debtors,  how 
could  you  tell  that  from  figures  f  If  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  advanced 
to  the  Atlantic  City  system  $1,000,000,  it  appeared  on  its  books  as  an  advance,  as  an 
asset  of  $1,000,000  under  an  advance  to  a  leased  line.  The  reports  will  be  correct 
as  to  figures.  If  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  inserted  among 
its  earnings  so  much  freight  earned  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  it  would  be  correct  as  to  figures,  bnt  yet  extremely  misleading  as  to 
facts. 

Q.  You  would  then  have  your  examination  cover  not  merely  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  balances,  but  also  include  an  actual  examination  of  all  securities 
owned  by  the  road,  and  an  examination  as  to  the  facts t — A.  Yes;  whether  or  not 
jbhese  various  credits,  these  various  advances,  have  any  substantial  value. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  any  disadvantages  m  a  systematic  inspection,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  reveals  the  inner  policy  of  tlie  company,  and  might  sometimes  embarrass 
the  management  in  carrying  out  incomplete  projects? — A.  Does  it  not  reveal  the 
inner  policy  of  banks?  We  are  supposed  to  have  trustworthy  men  for  examiners 
who  will  not  reveal  what  is  not  proper  to  reveal. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE   COMMISSION  THE  PROPER  DEPOSITARY  OF  THIS  POWER. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  independently 
organized,  mi^  safely  be  intrusted  with  power  to  conduct  such  a  systematic  exam- 
ination?— A.  That  is  where  it  should  be  intrusted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Puilups.)  Do  you  think  that  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  any  given  case  should  be  binding  until  it  is  reviewed  by  a  higher 
court? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  legal  question.  I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  on  that. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  difficulty  now  in  getting  at  a  conolnsion  from  the  courts  that  it  is  so 
very  tedious  f — A.  That  is  something  concerning  which  I  have  not  studied  suffi- 
ciently to  he  able  to  give  you  any  information. 

THK  ATTBMPT  TO  SKCURE  CONTROL  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Have  you  followed  at  all  closely  the  recent  attempts  to 
secure  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad? — ^A.  Of  course  I  read  a  great  deal 
about  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Are  you  an  attorney  f — A.  Oh,  yes;  years  ago  I  used  to  be  an  instructor  in  the 
Columbia  Law  School. 

Q.  The  statement  was  made  in  the  press  that  suit  would  be  brought  for  an  iqjunc- 
tion  to  compel  a  settlement  on  a  basis  of  150  with  those  who  had  sold  the  stock 
short.  Have  you  seen  a  statement  of  that  and  the  grounds  for  itf — A.  Yes.  The 
ground  for  the  injunction  was  that  where  there  is  an  impossibility  of  performing  a 
contract  it  can  not  be  enforced.  It  is  an  old  principle  of  the  common  law  where 
there  is  an  actual  physicid  impossibility  of  pertormance. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  comer  of  this  particular  character  at  any  pre- 
vious timet — A.  No;  that  is  entirely  novel. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  further  information  than  what  is  stated  In  the  press  respecting 
this? — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

DIFFICULTIES    IN    THE  WAT  OF    EXPORTING    COAL    AND    THE    QUESTION    OF    A    SHIP 

SUBSIDY. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  went  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  exportation  of  hard 
coal  to  Europe? — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  part  of  my  mission. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  respectine  thatf — A.  I  thought  that  would 
be  the  best  way  of  solving  the  difficulties  of  marketing  anthracite  coal  in  safllcient 
quantities,  and  I  found  there  was  a  very  large  field;  but  the  difficulty  was  entirely 
with  the  shipper.  In  other  words,  you  sent  out  your  load  and  there  was  no  return 
freight  compatible  with  profit — insufficient  quantities,  I  mean,  to  insure  a  profit  on 
the  transaction.    That  was  the  whole  trouble. 

Q.  The  entire  difficulty,  then,  in  establishing  a  large  export  trade  in  coal  is  the 
difficulty -of  securing  the  return  freight  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  proposition  to  make  respecting  thatf — A.  You  mean  ship  subsidy? 

Q.  Yes,  or  otherwise. — A.  While  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that  question,  I  know  that 
a  ship  subsidy  would  have  been  very  valuable  lor  the  export  trade  of  our  coal, 
because  it  would  have  given  us  a  chance  to  send  the  coal  over  and  rely  on  enough 
assistance  from  the  subsidy  to  get  back.  That  industry  would  be  created  immedi- 
ately, I  think. 

UNDESIRABILITY    OF    LROISLATION    PROHIBITING    RAILROADS    FROM  LEASING  OR 

CONTROLLING  OTHER  ROADS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Would  yon  take  a  general  position  in  favor  of  legislation 
against  the  control  of  stock  of  one  railroad  by  another? — A.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  great  mifitake.  I  will  just  make  a  comparison.  Take  the  Southern  road,  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  Formerly  there  was  a  lot  of  disjointed  roads,  very  slow  time, 
very  poor  cars,  and  very  uuHatisfactory  in  every  respect.  They  came  into  this 
one  system,  the  Southern  road,  and  now  you  see  fast  service,  excellent  track,  every- 
thing in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  serious  question  how 
far  that  should  go,  but  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  afraid  that  it  will  go  too  far. 
You  see  now  this  very  matter  that  you  brought  up,  this  question  of  the  control  of 
the  Northern  Pacific.  The  railroads  of  this  country  will  not  come  into  a  single 
hand;  that  is  certain.  There  are  too  many  people  with  their  own  ambitions  to 
alldw  any  single  interest  to  obtain  control  of  all.  But  how  far  it  can  go  with  profit 
to  the  country,  and  where  it  should  stof),  of  course  is  a  question  very  difficult  to 
answer;  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  ta  prevent  a  railroad 
from  controlling  and  leasing  others  that  connect  with  it. 

extent  to  which  the  railroads  CONTROL  COAL  LANDS  AND  THE  MINING  OF  COAL. 

Q.  In  my  practice  I  had  a  client  come  to  me  with  a  large  tract  of  bituminous  coal 
lands  for  sale,  and  I  was  told  by  a  great  many  people  that  they  had  to  be  sold  to 
some  of  these  combinations. — A.  Tho  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  laud  is  so  enor- 
mous that  they  really  have  relatively  little  market  value.  The  anthracite  lands  are 
very  difficult  to  buy.    There  are  relatively  few  of  the  old  individual  holders  left, 
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and  if  they  had  to  sell  them  they  would  sell  only  to  the  railroad  companies.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  anybody  else  to  buy. 

Q.  They  can  sell  only  to  railroad  companies f — A.  Well,  of  course,  a  gireat  many  of 
the  old  large  miners  exist,  the  very  large  miners  like  Coxe  Brothers,  but  to  go  in  and 
mine  a  small  property,  with  the  expense  of  mining  and  the  railroad  freight  added, 
is  not  a  thing  that  people  would  care  to  venture  in  very  much.  Those  who  have  the 
business  and  experience  will  stay,  but  new  people  are  not  tempted. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  in  general  make  any  effort  so  to  control  the  situation 
that  coal  can  not  be  mined  except  in  such  lands  as  they  choose  to  secure  the  lease 
of? — A.  Well,  there  is  what  they  call  an  understanding.  They  have  always  had  an 
apportionment  amon^  the  railroads  that  each  company  should  carry  so  much.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  in  effect  now,  but  it  was  for  years.  This  is  necessary ;  other- 
wise the  coal  laods  would  be  depleted  at  ruinous  prices.  The  trouble  is  there  is  not 
enough  demand  If  there  were  enough  demand  for  anthracite  coal  to  take  every- 
thing thiit  is  marketed  there  would  l^  no  trouble.  Now,  if  export  trade  could  be 
established,  that  would  increase  the  demand  and  everybody  could  mine  all  he  would 
like.    As  it  is  to-day  the  demand  is  quite  restricted,  relatively  speaking. 

POSSIBILITIBS   FOR  ANTHKACITB  COAL  IN  THE   FOREIGN  MARKET. 

Q.  Is  there  any  market  in  England  for  anthracite  f — ^A.  Oh,  I  think  there  would  be 
a  large  market  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Q.  They  have  no  objections  to  itf — A.  On  the  contrary,  they  favor  it;  they 
like  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  iSO,  1901, 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  E.  WHEELEE, 

Representing  Padfio  Coast  Jobbers'  Association, 

The  special  snbcommission  met  at  8.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  William  R.  Wheeler,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  wholesale  hardware  merchant, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Mr.  Wheeler,  will  you  state  your  full  name,  your  occupation, 
your  address,  and  any  other  details  about  your  representative  position  ? — A.  William 
R.  Wheeler;  wholesale  hardware;  address,  1215  Jones  street,  San  Francisco.  We 
have  houses  also  in  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles,  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  do  yon  represent  any  commer- 
cial organization? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  board  of  trade  is  concerned,  my  house  is 
a  member  of  it,  as  are  all  other  wholesale  houses.  The  board  of  trade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, however,  I  would  remark  incidentally,  is  not  of  the  same  general  character  as 
boards  of  trade  in  general.  It  is  merely  an  association  of  wholesale  merchants  who 
use  it  almost  solely,  in  fact  solely  without  any  qualification,  for  the  purpose  of  econ- 
omizing the  settlement  of  bankrupt  estates.  We  employ  two  lawyers  in  the  board 
of  trade  and  have  a  legal  department  that  handles  all  bankrupt  estates,  and  by  the 
concentration  of  the  work  into  one  set  of  hands  and  the  joining  of  issues  on  the  part 
of  all  the  merchants  in  the  case  more  is  saved  in  the  administration  of  the  estate 
for  the  creditors  than  would  otherwise  be  secured. 

Q.  Are  you  not  here  in  some  representative  capacity  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission t — A.  Yes;  we  have  on  the  Pacific  coast  an  organization  known  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  has  a  membership 
in  all  tho  Pacific  coast  cities  from  Washington  and  Puget  Sound  to  Santiago. 

Q.  Will  vou  state  the  railroad  situation  so  far  as  California  is  concerned,  and  par- 
ticularly the  nature  of  the  case  now  being  prosecuted  here  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  f '  Of  what  do  the  merchants  complain  in  this  case  or  in  gen- 
eral in  other  waysf — A.  The  transoontinentai  railroads,  in  establishing  their  tariffs 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railway,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  that  I  am  about  to  make  to  all  subsequent  transcontinental  railways  as  they 
were  completed,  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  competition  of  the  sea 
carrier  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  other  Pacific  coast  termini  of  the 
roads  serving  San  Francisco  and  other  roads.  How  to  meet  this  competition  was  a 
problem  which  presented  itself  to  them.  In  order  to  do  business  between  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities  and  Pacific  seaboard  cities  they  were  obliged  to  make  rates  to  meet* 
this  sea  competition  after  making  due  allowance  for  extra  time  in  transit,  marine 
insurance,  liability  to  salt-water  damage,  and  general  inconvenience  occasioned  by 


1  See  also  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  followiug. 
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the  unoertainties  of  marine  Davigation  or  marine  transportation.  In  meeting  this 
competition  from  New  York  the  railroads  incurred  the  displeaHure  of  certain  inland 
cities.  The  roads  serving  the  Middle  West  immediately  insisted  upon  applying  like 
sea  competitive  rates  between  Chicago  and  other  Middle  West  cities  and  the  Pacifio 
coast,  thus  bringing  about  what  are  known  as  postage-stamp  rates.  They  were 
careful,  however,  to  confine  the  postage-stamp  rates  to  their  Eastern  termini  in  per- 
mitting rates  to  be  postage  stamped  west  of  the  Missouri  Kiver. 

Q.  You  may  explain  exactly  what  you  mean  by  postage-stamp  rates.  Do  you 
mean  that  the  rate  is  the  same,  irrespective  of  distance,  anywhere  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River f — A.  Yes.  The  term  '* postage-stamp  rates"  takes  its  origin  ftom  the 
letter-carrying  system  of  the  Government.  The  purpose  of  this  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Western  roads  was  to  bring  business  as  near  to  their  Kastern  termini  as  possi- 
ble— to  bring  the  origin  of  business  as  near  the  Eastern  termini  as  possible,  thus 
securing  to  themselves  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  revenue  out  of  the  business. 
In  the  establishment  of  these  sea  competitive  rates  the  transcontinental  railways 
took  due  recognition  of  values,  density,  liability  to  damage,  etc.,  when  goods  were 
shipped  by  sea,  and  made  a  tariff  which  practically  oontiued  selk  competitive  rates 
to  the  competition  as  it  existed.  It  was  the  constant  aim  and  effort  of  the  trans- 
continental railways  to  control,  and  thereby  minimize  as  far  as  possible,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  sea  carriers.  In  these  efforts  tliey  were  successful  to  such  an  extent  thot 
the  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  to  break  the  monopoly  then  existing,  organized  a 
steamship  line  on  the  Pacific  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Railroad  and 
its  steamship  line  on  the  Atlantic,  thus  creating  a  through  route  from  New  York  to 
San  Erancisco.  The  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  furthermore,  subsidized,  or  encour- 
aged by  guaranties,  the  establishment  of  a  rival  line  of  clipper  ships  around  Cape 
Horn.  These  actions  brought  about  a*  violent  competition  between  the  railroads  and 
the  sea  carriers  and  a  bitter  rate  war  ensued.  In  this  rate  war,  as  in  all  war  meas- 
ures, whether  commercial  or  international,  all  recognized  rational  measures  or  sys- 
tems previously  established  v^ere  broken  down,  and  rates  generally  flattened  out 
between  the  Atlantic  and  thu  Pacific — or  between  the  territory  east  of  the  Missonri 
River  and  the  Pacific  coast  cities— to  such  a  degree  as  to  show  little  or  no  difference 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots,  so  as  to  maintain  no  difference  between 
carload  and  less  than  carload  rates,  and  to  ignore  values  and  proper  elements  which 
had  heretofore  entered  into  the  establishment  of  sea  competitive  rates.  This  rate 
war  continued,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  during  1893  and  1894,  when  the 
steamship  line  was  abandoned  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  renewed  its  rela- 
tions witn  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamsiiip  Com))any.  The  conditions  existing  before  the 
freight  war,  however,  were  not  restored,  so  far  as  freight  tarifis  were  concerned. 
Rates  were  advanced  to  some  extent,  but  carload  differentials  existing  before  the 
freight  war  were  not  restored.  During  the  period  when  these  unnaturid  conditions 
prevaile<l  the  Middle  WcHt  jobber  was  enabled  to  go  into  Pacific  coast  territory 
and  secure  an  abnormally  large  share  of  business.  In  fact,  he  was  making  such 
inroads  upon  the  business  of  th»  Pacific  coast  jobbers  that  the  latter's  share  of 
profits  upon  investments  was  entirely  inadeqnate. 

As  the  freight-tariff  conditions  were  particularly  burdensome  with  regard  to  hard- 
ware and  iron  and  steel  prodncts,  the  jobbing  trade  of  tbe  Pacific  coast,  through  its 
orgauization,  the  Pacific  Coast  Hardware  and  Metal  Association,  enterod  a  protest 
against  tlie  prevailing  transcontinental  freight  tarift*  and  recommended  certain 
changes  therein,  all  of  which  were  based  upon  the  precedents  established  by  the 
transcontinental  tarifis  in  efi'ect  before  the  freight  war  before  mentioned.  After 
several  hearings  which  were  granted  to  the  Pacific  coast  hardware  trade,  at  which 
were  representotives  of  the  Middle  West  hardware  trade  as  well  as  the  trade  bodies, 
the  transcontinental  railroads,  nt  a  meeting  held  in  May,  1898,  at  Milwaukee,  issued 
a  tarifi',  which,  while  it  only  in  a  measure  restored  the  conditions  existing  beforo  the 
ft'eight  war,  was  more  generally  satisfactory  to  their  Pacific  coast  patrons.  The 
Middle  West  jobber,  having  been  educated  by  the  abnormally  low  rates  and  the 
elimination  of  carload  differentials  consequent  upon  the  freight  war  to  look  upon 
the  Pacific  coast  as  a  part  of  hiH  territory,  immediately  protested  against  the  Mil- 
waukee tariff.  In  fact,  the  Middle  West  jobber  was  claiming  as  a  right  what  had 
been  granted  to  him  by  the  railroads  as  a  war  expedient. 

The  continued  efforts  of  the  Middle  West  jobber  to  tear  down  the  Milwaukee  tariff 
were  successful  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacifio  railways, 
those  roads  issuing  a  supplementary  tariff,  effective  May  1,  1899,  reducing  carload 
differentials  and  ignoring  in  a  large  measure  the  elementary  basis  of  a  sea  competi- 
tive t'triff,  but  applying  thereto  sea  compi'titive  rates.  This  was  followed  by  a 
.  vigorous  protest  trum  the  Pacifio  coast  jobbers.  The  delegation  waited  upon  the 
tariff  ofiicials  of  said  roads  at  St.  Paul  May  23  and  24, 1899.  At  this  meeting  a  large 
representation  from  the  Middle  West  was  present.  The  Pacific  coast  delegation  pre- 
sented their  argument  and  were  replied  to  by  the  Middle  West.  As  the  Pacifio 
coast  people  had  anticipated,  the  traffic  officials  of  these  Northern  railways  declined 
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to  recede  from  the  position  they  had  taken.  This  led  the  Middle  West  people  to 
look  for  like  action  on  the  part  of  the  roads  leading  into  Califorui;i,  the  tariffs  up  to 
this  time  haying  heen  ver^  generally  identical  as  to  Pacific  coast  points.  The  Cali- 
fornia roads,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  action  of  their  Northern  neighhorn, 
hnt  continued  the  operation  of  the  Milwaukee  tAriif. 

Failing  to  secure  a  departure  therefrom  by  moral  suasion  or  force  of  example  of 
the  Northern  roads,  the  Middle  West  jobbers,  through  the  St.  Louis  traffic  bureau, 
began  suit  against  the  transcontinental  railways  to  enforce  the  desired  reformations 
in  the  transcontinental  freight  tarifif.    Their  complaint  involves  3  issues : 

First.  They  declare  that  rates  should  be  graded;  that  is,  that  a  lower  rate  should 
exist  from  St.  Louis  than  from  Chicago,  and  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago  than  from 
New  York. 

Second.  That  carload  differentials  should  be  minimized,  or  that  there  should  be  n 
very  material  reduction  in  carload  differentials  from  those  shown  in  the  Milwaukee 
tariff. 

Third.  That  blanket  descriptions  should  be  adopted.  By  blanket  descriptions  I 
mean  that  a  variety  of  articles  widely  diverse  in  value,  density,  and  liability  to 
damage  should  be  permitted  to  be  packed  into  a  ease  and  a  common  rate  applied  to 
all,  said  rate  being  not  in  excess  of  sea  competitive  rates  generally. 

Q.  The  whole  contest,  then,  is  one  between  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast 
jobbers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  can  decide  that  controversy  as  a  matter  of  fact  to-day  f  That  is  to  say, 
who  can  determine  which  of  those  two  sets  of  jobbers  shall  do  the  business f — A. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  until  a  decision  by  that  court,  does  the  power  to  make  this  adjustment  rest 
absolutely  with  the  railroads  by  their  adjustment  of  rates f — A.  It  does;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  appreciate  that  in  pushing  a  ease  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission you  may  have  to  repeat  it  or  carry  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  f — A.  We  do ;  yes. 

Q.  Would  your  organization,  and  do  you  think  the  merchants  of  California  in 
general  would,  welcome  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  f — A.  They  would. 

Q.  And  that  they  would  be  willing  to  trust  the  issue  to  themf — ^A.  Yes.  I  feel  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — and  in  saying  this'  I  believe  that  I  pretty 
generally  reflect  the  sentiment  of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject-^ 
should  be  given  the  power  to  enforce  its  rulings;  not  that  the  railroads  should  not 
have  the  right  of  appeal  therefrom,  but  I  would  put  the  burden  upon  the  railroads 
and  not  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As  the  law  is  to-day  constituted, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  obliged  to  go  into  the 
courts  to  enforce  its  own  rulings.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  their  rulings  would  be, 
or  should  be,  self-operative ;  that  their  rulings  must  be  respected  the  same  as  a  court's 
rulings;  and  if  the^railroads  object  to  the  rulinffs  they  should  go  into  the  courts  and 
appeal  therefrom,  and  not  force  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  go  into  the 
courts  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

Q.  The  railroads  have  maintained  at  times  that  there  was  an  adequate  protection 
for  shippers  because  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  was  the  same; 
that  is  to  say,  that  rates  properly  adjusted  would  produce  the  maximum  volume  of 
business.  From  what  you  saijr  I  should  judge  that  it  is  not  always  true  that  the 
interest  of  all  the  shippers  is  identical  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  a  railroad  may  praotioally  put  business  into  the  hands  of  one  part  of 
the  country  as  against  another  f — A.  That  is  Just  it. 

Q.  By  the  adjustment  of  its  rates f — A.  I  do  not  believe  generally  in  destroying 
the  geographical  advantage  of  any  city.  It  is  that  geographical  advantage  that 
builds  the  city  up,  to  begin  with,  or  that  causes  its  foundation.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  is  actually  a  hamlet,  a  town,  or  a  city.  Every  one  of  those  owes  its 
existence  to  some  geographical  advantage  with  relation  to  the  surrounding  country. 
It  may  be  a  hamlet  that  is  located  in  the  middle  of  a  little  productive  valley — at  a 
crossroads  perhaps.  It  serves  a  certain  radius.  Or  it  may  be  a  city  like  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  gateway,  as  we  are  pleased  to  term  it,  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  people 
who  pioneered  San  Francisco  did  not  go  there  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  location 
or  because  the  climate  was  partioularTv  attractive.  They  went  because  of  its  com- 
mercial possibilities.  They  recognized  it  as  the  entrep6t  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  action  has  been  demonstrated.  That  was  when  goods  moved 
by  sea  entirely.  San  Francisco  became  the  gateway  to  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 
Goods  were  distributed  up  the  rivers  or  redistributed  from  San  Francisco  up  the 
coast  and  down  the  coast  and  back  into  the  interior  by  team,  and  finally  local  rail- 
ways were  built,  which  in  turn  became  distributive  agents,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  transcontinental  railway  was  built. 

Now,  in  San  Francisco  we  believe  that  sea  competitive  rates  should  be  confined  to 
the  points  where  the  sea  competition  exists;  and  as  I  interpret  the  interstate- com- 
merce law  as  a  layman,  it  is  very  plain  upon  that  point.    The  fourth  section  states 
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that  no  waiver  of  the  long-and-8hort«haal  clause  may  be  made  where  circnmBtanoes 
are  similar.  It  is  the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  that  permits  a  waiver  of  the 
long- and- short-haul  clause,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  is  that  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  exists  God's  highway,  which  any  ship  carrying  the 
liag  of  this  country  may  use  as  a  free  right  of  way  there.  It  is  a  small  investment 
to  build  a  ship,  comparatively  speaking.    That  vessel  can  load  at  New  York  the 

Eroduct  of  the  factories  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  of  the  Middle  West- to  be 
auled  to  New  York  from  Chicago.  There  they  find  water  competition  around  to 
San  Francisco.  They  do  not  fina  it  at  Chicago.  The  railroads,  if  they  would  carry 
business  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pacific  seaboard,  must  meet  this 
water  rate.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  ignoring  the  basis  of  this  rate,  say:  ''Here  we 
are  nearer  San  Francisco  than  you  are  there  in  New  York.  We  are  a  shorter  dis- 
tance than  you  are;  therefore  we  should  have  a  lower  rate  than  New  York  has.'' 

Q.  Which  they  do  not  have  at  the  present  time  T — A.  At  the  present  time  they  have 
a  postage-stamp  rate.  The  railroads  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  so  to  speak,  while 
they  say  to  Chicago  that  "Logically  your  rates  should  l>e  higher  than  New  York's 
to  San  Francisco;  while  you  olaini  it  should  be  lower,  we  claim  it  should  be  higher. 
Yon  claim  it  should  be  lower  by  the  share  of  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
that  should  be  cut  out  of  the  transcontinental  rate  in  establishing  the  Chicago  rate, 
giving  you  the  benoiit  of  your  contijBfnity  to  San  Francisco  as  against  New  York. 
We  claim  tbat  at  New  York  the  basis  of  the  rate  is  the  sea  competition,  which  is 
forced  upon  us,  and  that  you  should  first  pay  the  rate  to  New  YorK,  where  yon  can 
avail  yourself  of  that  sea  competition,  which  would  increase  your  rate  at  Chicago 
over  that  of  New  York  by  this  same  cost  between  Chicago  and  New  York."  One 
wants  it  higher  and  the  other  wants  it  lower,  so  to  speak,  and  they  compromise  by 
making  it  the  same,  or,  in  other  words,  extending  the  postage-stamp  rate. 

Q.  As  far  as  St.  Paulf — A.  As  far  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha  and  St.  Joseph.  Now,  in  the  Denver  decision,  which  in  my  opinion  is  one 
of  the  best  decisions  that  the  commission  has  ever  rendered,  they  call  attention  to 
the  inconsistency  of  applying  sea  oompetitive  rates  to  points  not  possessed  of  sea 
competition ;  and  while  tbey  specifically  state  that  that  is  not  an  issue  before  them, 
they  do  state  that  the  railroads  having  granted  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City 
sea  competitive  rates,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  railroads  having  departed  from  the 
sea,  that  the  sea  competitive  rates  to  the  coast  must  be  consistent  in  their  very 
inconsistency  and  not  draw  the  line  at  the  Missouri  Hiver,  but  must  give  Denver, 
Colo.,  the  same  sea  competitive  rate,  and  they  must  give  it  to  Salt  Lake;  whereas 
the  railroads  have  been  drawing  the  line  at  the  river,  thus  making  the  rate  higher 
from  Denver  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  from  Salt  Lake  to  San  Francisco,  than  it 
was  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  or  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  That  was  all  done 
in  a  self-serving  spirit,  as  I  have  said  before.  The  railroads  terminating  at  the  Mis- 
souri River  wanted  to  create  business  at  their  eastern  termini^  and  in  that  way 
maximize  their  net  earnings. 

Q.  What  now  is  the  actual  competition  that  exists  f  In  other  words,  what  goods 
go  by  water  at  the  present  time,  and  are  there  any  goods  which  would  not  go  by 
water  under  any  other  conditions  f — A.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  business  going 
by  water  at  the  present  time.  That  volume  is  increasiug,  and  it  consists  of  partic- 
ularly heavy  goods-^hardware,  groceries,  and  all  commodities  whose  value  is  not 
excessively  nigh. 

Q.  Does  structural  iron  go  that  wayf — ^A.  Yes;  structural  iron.  I  am  not  in  the 
structural- iron  business,  I  would  say,  and  I  can  not  state  that  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge;  but  I  know  of  iron  analogous  to  structural  iron  which  does  come  there. 
I  should  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  by  water.  Anything 
wherein  the  value  or  liability  to  damage  is  not  great  can  go  by  sea.  Understand 
this,  that  in  shipping  by  sea  the  value  cuts  a  very  considerable  figure.  In  the  first 
place,  with  a  sailing  vessel  it  means  a  matter  of  4  months  longer  than  by  rail.  Now, 
those  goods  are  bought  and  paid  for  at  the  point  of  origin  and  that  amount  of  capi- 
tal is  lying  idle  when  it  goes  on  a  long  voyage  like  that,  and  the  interest  has  to  be 
couHidered  upon  tbat  amount  of  money  as  against  the  rail  haul,  which  is  shorter. 
In  other  words,  yon  have  to  add  to  your  actual  sea  freight  the  interest  on  the  money 
for  the  longer  time  that  the  goods  are  in  transit  over  what  they  are  by  rail.  You 
have  to  a<ld  to  your  sea  rate  the  marine  insurance  which  does  not  obtain  when 
shipped  by  rail.  You  have  to  add  to  your  sea  rate  the  liability  to  salt-water  dam- 
age, which  does  not  obtain  when  shipping  by  rail.  Then  you  have  got  to  add  to 
your  sea  rate  a  certain  percentage  to  offset  the  jo^eneral  convenience  of  bringing  by 
rail  over  bringing  by  sea,  getting  your  orders  quickly.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  putting 
this  rate  against  that  rate  when  you  come  to  shipping  by  sea.  That  is  what  we 
demand  the  railroads  should  take  into  consideration  and  what  the  Middle  West 
have  requested  them  to  ignore. 

Q.  To  pass  over  that,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  California  merchants  respecting 
the  consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  f    Do  they 
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regard  it  with  favor  or  otherwise  f  Do  they  predict  any  effect  upon  rates  or  apon 
business  in  general  f — A.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  ocean-to-ocean  railroad 
lines  under  one  control,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  evident  that  that  is  coming,  and  in 
the  very  near  future,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Pacific  coast  for  this  reason :  If, 
for  example,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  controlled  or  owned  by  or  consolidated  with 
the  Pennsylvania  system,  thus  forming  an  ocean -to- ocean  road,  then  that  line  would 
confine  its  sea  competitive  rates  between  points  where  sea  competition  exists  in 
order  that  they  mi^ht  not  break  up  their  intermediate  and  local  hauls  where  they 
are  removed  ft'om  uiat  sea  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  in  other  words,  that  they  would  gut  the  long  haul  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  oh  certain  commodities  instead  of  having  it  from  Chicago  f — 
A.  Yes ;  not  that  they  want  the  long  haul  at  the  lower  rate  or  even  the  same  rate 
as  against  Chicago,  but  they  recognize  the  inconsistency  of  their  position ;  they 
acknowledge  that  they  are  making  this  sea  competitive  rate  apply  from  Chicago 
simply  from  a  self-serving  interest,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent.  They  cou]d  afford  to 
assume  the  consistent  position,  having  a  through  line  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  con- 
fine their  sea  competitive  rates  between  the  points  where  sea  competition  exists,  and 
it  would  not  be  to  their  interest  to  give  Chicago  the  benefit  or  arbitrary  advantage 
of  sea  competitive  rates.  In  other  words,  to  make  that  clear,  a  Chioago  railroad  or 
a  railroad  whose  eastern  terminus  is  in  Chicago  wants  to  have  all  the  goods  it  can 
originate  in  Chicago  and  build  up  the  manufacturing  of  Chicago,  draw  it  away 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Therefore,  they  give  the  Chicago  manufacturer  the 
benefit  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  manufacturer's  geographical  position.  The  Atlantic 
seaboard  manufacturer  has  a  natural  advantage,  which  the  Chicago  manufacturer 
has  not,  to  ofiset  this  relation,  and  the  Chioago  manufacturer  has  an  advantage 
which  the  Atlantic  manufacturer  has  not  with  reference  to  the  Mississippi  Valley 
territory.  But  the  Chicago  man,  having  already  built  up  his  business  in  the  terri- 
tory which  is  naturally  his,  wants  to  go  farther  and  reach  into  the  other  fellow's 
territory  out  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  while  he  has  not  the  geographical  position 
which  entitles  him  to  it,  it  is  arbi^arily  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  railroads  serving 
Chicago,  because  the  railroads  serving  Chicago  say,  "  We  have  not  any  place  in  New 
York;  we  do  not  serve  the  man  at  New  York ;  we  can  not  get  his  haul,  or  if  we  do 
we  only  get  a  part  of  it;  we  have  to  pro  rate  with  this  other  road ;  therefore  we  are 
not  interested  m  building  up  New  York.  We  are  interest^^d  in  building  up  Chicago." 
And  if  that  same  road  had  a  line  leading  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast  then 
it  would  say,  ''Let  each  place  stand  upon  its  own  bottom  and  for  the  trade  that  is 
tributary  to  it  and  not  force  the  combination  of  trade  to  get  territory  to  which  that 
trade  does  not  belong.'^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  That  same  argument,  then,  would  make  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  coast  rather  complacent  over  the  union  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
em  Pacific  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincyf — A.  The  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  union  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  of  course,  gives 
those  two  roads  the  Burlington's  own  entrance  into  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and 
Kansas  City,  as  the  Burlington  serves  all  those  cities.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
make  any  material  diiference  to  us.  Personally  I  would  be  glad  to  see  those  roads 
get  control  of  a  road  leading  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  because,  on  the  theory  that  I 
have  stated  here,  I  believe  it  will  work  out  our  salvation.  I  do  not  want  it  to  stop 
with  the  Burlington.  It  merely  gives  them  a  station.  St. -Paul  and  Duluth  remain- 
ing their  eastern  termini,  it  increases  their  terminal  points  in  the  east  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Burlington's  terminal  points,  that  is  all.  Having  acquired  the  Burlington, 
the  next  step  will  be,  I  believe,  from  the  signs  of  the  time,  the  acquisition  by  them 
of  the  Erie  or  some  other  trunk  line,  just  as  I  believe  that  the  Vanderbilt  lines  really 
in  fact  do  control  to-day  an  ocean-to-ocean  line. 

Q.  Yon  refer  to  the  Union  Pacific  f — A.  The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northwestern. 
The  Union  Pacific  controlling  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Vanderbilts  controlling 
the  Union  Pacific  and  having  the  Northwestern,  would  give  them  an  ocean- to- ocean 
line. 

Q.  Would  the  construction  of  an  independent  line  by  the  Burlington  to  the  Pacific 
coast  have  any  bearing  on  this  general  situation  f  The  project  has  been  mentioned, 
and  is,  in  fact,  said  to  be  at  the  Dottom  of  this  opposition  o#  the  Union  Pacific  to  this 
union  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qniney  and  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
em  Pacific. — A.  I  have  heard  that  so  stated,  and  I  think  there  is  considerable  reason 
to  believe  that  it  might  be  so.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  authoritatively.  But, 
of  course,  the  more  railroads  we  have  into  that  section  of  the  country  the  more  the 
country  is  developed  and  opened  up.  I  am  always  pleased  to  see  railroads  con- 
structed into  territories,  because  the  general  effect  is  tne  opening  np  of  the  country. 
But,  so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned,  I  sometimes  think  that  it  simply  means  one 
more  road  to  divide  np  with.  Therefore  they  say,  ''Boys,  let  us  get  together  and 
pass  them  up  a  little.  We  can  not  afford  to  carry  as  cheaply  as  we  did  before. 
There  is  one  more  road  to  divide  with." 
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Q.  Do  the  merchants  complain  any  more  of  commeroial  discriminations,  rebates — 
any  of  those  practices  that  usually  prevail  durinff  rate  warsf  Do  they  exist  at  the 
present  time,  so  far  as  yon  know,  to  any  consideraole  extent  f — A.  In  a  rate  war  there 
IB  no  occasion  for  rebates.  They  simply  '*  sock ''  the  rates  right  down  so  that  they  can 
not  make  any  rebates ;  but  it  is  when  the  war  is  off  and  rates  are  supposed  to  be 
maintained  that  the  rebates  come  in,  the  seoret  rebates.  We  are  opposed  to  rebates 
out  there.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  shipper  on  the  Pacific  coast  but  that  has  at 
some  time  or  other  received  rebates. 

Q.  They  have  been  prevalent  in  the  past,  thenf — A.  They  have  been  prevalent  in 
the  past.  At  the  same  time  the  thinking  ones  among  the  merchants  were  making 
every  effort  to  prevent  them.  It  was  ur^ed  that  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  was 
carrying  business  into  San  Francisco  by  its  line  via  Vancouver  steamships  down  to 
San  Francisco,  thus  making  rather  a  roundabout  line,  by  its  claim  of  a  10  per  cent 
differential — its  enforcement,  in  fact,  of  a  10  per  cent  differential  below  those  of  the 
direct  all-rail  lines — was  causing  the  all-rail  lines  to  secretly  cut.  That  was  the 
excuse  that  was  given  us  by  the  all- rail  lines,  and  with  that  information  before  us, 
we  ^ot  together  in  San  Francisco  and  pledged  ourselves  not  to  ship  bv  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  The  people  in  the  hardware  and  metal  trade  I  refer  to.  You  take  away 
the  iron  and  steel  and  grocery  transportation  aud  yon  take  away  the  prop  which 
doth  sustain  the  house,  so  to  speak.  There  was  a  publication  extant  snowing  the 
efforts  of  the  San  Francisco  merchants.  It  all  comes  in  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  conference  or  at  least  the  arbitration  as  between  the  transcontinental  Amer- 
ican railways  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Chicago,  which  shows  the  attitude  of 
the  San  Francisco  merchants  in  that  case.    It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

We  stuck  by  that  agreement  and  did  not  ship  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
road.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  the  different  people  in  the  same  line  of  business 
agreeing  not  to  ship  by  that  road.  The  result  is  tnat  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  to-day 
out  of  Imsiness  in  San  Francisco  practically.  They  have  a  tariff,  but  of  course  they 
realize  it  is  natural  that  they  can  not  expect  to  carry  business  to  San  Francisco  at 
the  same  rate  the  other  lines  do.  It  is  out  of  their  territory  just  as  much  as  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia  are  out  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  territory. 
Now,  there  was  considerable  self-sacrifice  about  that  action,  because  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  a  man  to  give  up  or  pay  10  per  cent  or  11  per  cent  more  on  his  freight  when 
you  reverse  the  basis.  But  it  was  done  to  prevent  this  rate  cutting.  The  Ameri- 
can railroads  had  alleged  that  that  was  the  occasion  of  it,  that  they  were  not  goin.*; 
to  see  the  Canadian  Pacific  get  basiness  by  making  public  a  tariff  showing  a  10  per 
cent  differential,  while  the  American  roads  had  agreed  among  themselves  to  main- 
tain certain  tariffs.  They  were  not  going  to  see  the  Canadian  Pacific  get  business; 
that  was  all.  Now,  we  removed  the  alleged  cause  by  the  voluntary  action  in  San 
Francisco,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  deal  less  cutting  of  rates,  at 
any  rate.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  some  arrangement  made,  whether  it  be  by 
pooling  or  otherwise. 

I  believe  in  Icj^alized  pooling,  something  toestablishthestability  of  rates,  exactly 
the  same  as  the  Government  postal  service  is  stable  by  the  use  of  postage  stamps. 
We  know  that  onr  competitor  is  not  sending  any  more  for  his  postage  stamps  than 
we  send  for  ours,  and  we  know  that  he  can  not  send  his  4-pound  package  through  the 
mails  any  cheaper  than  we  can  send  ours.  That  is  satisfactory.  It  puts  us  on  the 
same  footing,  where  we  want  to  be.  The  only  reason  why  a  good  merchant  seeks  a 
rebate  is  to  pot  himnelf  on  the  level  of  his  competitor.  He  says, ''  That  fellow  is  get- 
ting it;  I  know  he  is,  and  I  have  got  to  get  it  if  I  am  goin^  to  stay  here  in  busi- 
ness." Now,  if  he  knows  that  the  other  fellow  is  not  getting  it,  the  good  merchant 
is  not  going  to  waste  any  time  around  the  railroad  office  asking  for  rebates. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  the  Canadian  Pacific  go  into  any  arrangement 
of  that  kind  to  prevent  rate  cutting? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  the  Canadian  Pacific's  atti- 
tude that  was  tne  alleged  cause  at  one  time  of  rate  cutting.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
claimed  that  it  was  what  the  railroads  call  a  differential  road,  that  it  had  physical 
disabilities  to  overcome ;  that  the  road  was  longer,  and  that  there  was  a  transfer 
from  road  to  sea  to  get  the  goods  from  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  merchant  from 
San  Francisco  would  not  ship  by  that  line  unless  there  was  some  advantage  in  it. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  differential  principle.  I  think  it  is  all  wron^.  I  think  that 
each  tub  should  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  take  the  consequences  of  its  geographical 
location,  and  take  the  goods  that  its  location  calls  for  on  an  equal  basis,  and  not  try 
to  step  into  the  other  fellow's  territory  on  an  uneoual  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  You  have  spoken  of  legalized  pooling.  How  far,  in  vonr 
judgment,  will  these  railroad  consolidations  that  have  taken  place,  particularly  in 
tbe  Western  territory,  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  thatf — A.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  any  agreement  is  more  apt  to  be  kept  if  there  are  few  parties  to  it  than  if 
there  are  a  great  number.  In  other  words,  the  fewer  the  parties  to  an  agreement 
there  are  the  more  liable  it  is  to  be  adhered  to— the  less  cluuice  there  is  of  some  one 
Jumping  over  the  tvaces. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Woald  it  be  powible,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve  freight  rates  and  then  see  that  they  are 
maintained,  and  thereby  prevent  discrimination  and  rebates? — ^A.  I  think  it  wonld; 
yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  wonld  be  not  only  possible  but  desirable f — A.  I  think  it  would 
be  not  alone  possible  but  desirable.    I  think  that  when  legalized  pooiinff  was  pro- 

Fosed  it  was  with  reference  to  just  some  such  arrangement  as  that  of  which  I  spoke, 
tiiink  that  whatever  pool  the  railroads  mi^ht  enter  into  it  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  and  the  supervision  of  the  luterstate  Commerce  Commission.  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  legalized  pooling.  That  wonld  be  the  prox»er  body  for  it  to  come 
before. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  change  in  classitication  and 
thereby  change  in  rates f — A.  We  have  complaints  to  make.  There  is  no  tariff  that 
was  ever  constructed,  no  railroad  tariff,  that  is  consistent.  There  are  inconsisten- 
cies in  all  tariffs,  and  it  is  only  by  continually  calling  the  attention  of  the  railroads 
to  these  inconsistencies  that  their  correction  is  secured.  In  the  meantime  others 
creep  in.  Some  new  rate  is  put  into  effect  which  is  in  itself  inconsistent.  Yon  have 
to  look  out  for  that,  and  the  result  is  there  is  a  constant  revision  of  tariffs  going  on. 
These  transcontinental  railways  have  a  freight  bureau  through  which  these  revisions 
are  made.  They  have  an  official  located  in  San  Francisco,  with  quite  an  office  force, 
to  handle  all  these  revisions. 

What  is  bis  name? — A.  Mr.  R.  H.  Countiss. 

That  is  called  the  San  Francisco  Freight  Bureau  f — A.  No|  it  is  the  Transcon- 
tinental Freight  Bureau.  The  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau  is  an  organization  of 
what  is  known  as  the  transcontinental  railroads;  but  the  transcontinental  railroads, 
strictly  speaking,  are  not  transcontinental  railroads.  That  is  the  name  that  applies 
to  all  roads  west  of  the  Missouri  River;  they  are  what  are  known  as  the  transconti- 
nental railways.  Some  of  those  roads,  like  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Rock  Island,  and 
the  Burlington,  reach  east  of  the  Missouri  as  far  as  Chicago,  and  the  office  that 
deals  with  roads  that  do  not  reach  east  of  Chicago  is  called  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau.  That  is  called  the  Transcontinental  Bureau,  and  R.  H.  Countiss, 
No.  49  Second  street,  San  Francisco,  is  the  agent.  These  roads,  to  get  around  the 
trans-Missouri  decision,  stipulate  that  this  tariff  which  contains  individaal  rates, 
rules,  routes,  and  regulations  of  each  company,  respectively,  is  subject  to  change  by 
each  company  without  the  consent  of  any  other  company  whose  name  appears 
hereon. 

Q.  In  your  judgement,  if  each  road  were  not  allowed  to  take  such  independent 
action,  such  an  agreement  would  have  to  be  given  validity  to  be  enforceable  in  a 
court  of  law,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  as  in  this  case.  That  is  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment. They  hedged  it  about  carefully,  it  is  true,  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and 
they  can  go  and  prove  that  there  is  no  combination.  It  is  particularly  stipulated 
that  there  is  not,  but  under  all  there  is  a  gentleman's  agreement.  It  is  on  honor, 
which  is  oftentimes  more  binding  than  in  case  of  a  legalized  agreement. 

Q.  But  if  one  of  the  roads  be  without  honor  there  is  no  way  to  enforce  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  And,  in  your  judgment,  to  make  such  a  contract  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law 
and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wonld  conduce  to  stability  of  rates 
and  uniformity  of  records? — A.  Yes;  most  assuredly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  national  classification 
of  freights,  or  articles,  rather,  and  thereby  to  some  extent  avoid  the  complication 
that  we  now  have  of  different  classification  districts? — A.  Well,  classification  is  a 
matter  which  is  generally  regulated  by  the  relative  volume  of  traffic  in  certain  com- 
modities in  the  respective  d&tricts.  For  example,  the  railroad  tariff  through  the 
South  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Southern  classification  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  cotton  and  to  iron  and  steel  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  to  coal  from  the 
same  district,  and  perhaps  to  other  particular  commodities  of  that  district.  The 
Western  classification  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  traffic  familiar  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Eastern,  or  Official  classification,  as  it  is  known, 
is  made  with  a  view  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  believe  that  a  national  classification  oould  and 
should  be  made.  Tnat  would  not  prevent  these  particular  localities  from  making 
exceptions  to  the  national  classification  to  suit  the  particular  staple  commodities 
that  they  move  in  large  quantities,  bulk,  and  volume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  in  other  words,  you  refer  to  making  special  commodity 
rates? — A.  Special  commodity  rates,  as  are  made  in  each  of  those  locations  I  have 
mentioned.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  Southern  classification;  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  Western  classification ;  there  are  exceptions  to  the  official  classification. 
There  is  not  a  railroad  operating  in  the  respective  territories  covered  by  those 
classifications  that  does  not  pubUsh  its  commodity  tariff,  which  of  itself  and  by 
itself  contains  exceptions  to  the  classification  unaer  which  they  are  operating. 
NoWf  that  is  just  as  easily  done  under  national  classification,  in  my  opinion,  where 
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there  are  the  individual  roads,  as  it  is  ander  these  three  classifications  that  now  cover 
the  territory. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  transcontinental  tarifff — A.  It  is  a  commodity 
tariif. 

Q.  Does  it  relate  entirely  to  commodities f — ^A.  Entirely  to  commodities.  (Pro- 
ducing paper.)  Just  look  at  that  in  the  west-hound  tariff.  Here  are  the  class 
rates.  I  was  going  over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  had  some 
matters  to  refer  to  there  to-day.  Those  are  supplements.  Now,  there  are  your  class 
rates  governed  by  the  current  Western  classification,  terminal  class  rates.  There  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  That  is  all  there  is  to  the  class  tariff  that  is  governed  by  the 
Western  classification.  If  an  article  is  in  the  third  class  from  Missouri  River  points 
it  takes  the  rate  of .    Now,  here  are  all  your  exceptions  to  tbat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  exceptions  are  larger  than  the  classifications f — A. 
The  exceptions  are  the  whole  thing.  They  are  force<l  by  the  competition.  They 
have  eoi  to  break  away  i¥om  the  Western  classification  and  meet  conditions  as  they 
liud  tnem.  They  do  not  make  any  classification  here,  and  the  result  is  they  have 
to  take  into  consideration  all  the  elements  I  have  aescribed  in  meeting  the  sea 
competitive  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  is  no  disposition  for  the  sea-carrying  trade  to  get  into 
line  with  the  railroads,  as  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Atlantic  f — A.  There  was  a 
disposition,  and  that  is  what  caused  the  alarm  that  was  felt.  We  did  not  want  to 
see  our  advantage  nullified  by  giving  like  advantages  to  points  not  possessed  of  the 
geographical  position  we  have,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  movement  of  that 
sort  on  foot  now.  There  is  a  line  of  vessels  established  now  to  San  Francisco,  very 
large  vessels  of  8,000  and  12,000  tons  res^ister,  so  I  am  informed.  There  are  four  of 
8,000  tons  and  three  of  12,000  tons,  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  American- 
Hawaiian  line,  which  is  composed  of  the  old  sailing  vessel  proprietors,  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  people  who  were  formerly  running  sailing  ships  around  to  San  Francisco, 
i  hey  will  give  us  by  steam  a  regular  service,  sailing  on  the  1st  of  each  and  every 
month  for  iSan  Francisco  from  New  York.  They  expect  to  make  the  voyage  in  60 
days  to  San  Francisco.  That  ffives  them  a  cargo  to  San  l^Yancisco.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco they  go  down  to  Houomln,  where  they  are  sure  of  a  cargo  of  sugar  at  all 
times,  and  that  they  take  to  New  York. 

Q.  Would  such  a  line  as  that  participate  at  all  in  the  subsidy  under  the  provisions 
of  the  subsidy  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Congress f — A.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  that  subsidy  bill.  There  were  several  amendments 
offered  to  it,  but  I  am  rather  obscure  now  as  to  just  what  that  bill  was.  If  you  will 
pardon  me,  one  thing  more  concerning  this  competition  by  sea  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  It  is  going  to  be  the  most  potent  of  any  feature  yet  estab- 
lished. There  are  objections  to  sailing  vessels;  merchants  had  objections  to  ship- 
ping by  sailing  vessels  which  do  not  prevail  with  these  steamers.  The  principal 
objections  to  shipping  by  sailing  vessels  was  not  the  long  time  in  transit,  but  it  was 
the  uncertainty  when  the  ship  would  get  in.  Now,  that  vessel  might  be  only  4 
months.  She  might  be,  as  was  the  average,  5  months,  and  she  might  be  6  or  8  months, 
or  even  a  year,  bhe  might  start  around  Cape  Horn  and  meet  adverse  winds  and 
really  come  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  yet  arrive  in 
good  order;  but  it  would  be  past  the  season  for  the  goods;  that  was  the  great 
objection.  It  was  not  the  length  of  time,  because  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  calcu- 
lation. A  merchant  can  sit  down  and  allow  for  the  difference  in  time,  if  he  is  sure 
that  his  allowance  is  based  upon  safe  premises.  Now,  these  steam  vessels,  consti- 
tuting a  new  element  in  competition,  do  away  with  that  uncertainty  because  steam 
is  sure.  These  vessels  go  through' the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco even  with  greater  regularity  or  nearer  their  sohedale  time  than  the  rail  freight 
arrives.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  figuring  40  days  longer.  The  average  time  of 
rail  freight  is  about  20  days  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  this  is  60  days.  The 
merchant  allows  40  days  longer,  and  his  goods  are  there.  The  railroads  will  find 
it  the  most  potent  competitive  element  they  have  ever  yet  had  to  contend  with. 
They  are  vessels  of  large  carrying  capacity  and  low  consumption  of  coal.  Their 
rates  are  to-day  scarcely  higher  than  the  sail  rates  prevailing  immediately  before 
the  establishment  of  this  war. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  what  a  few  of  those  rates  aref — A.  I  can  give  you  the  range 
of  them.  They  run  from  40  cents  per  100  pounds  up  to  about  65  cents,  according  to 
the  class  of  goods. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  rate,  all  rail,  on  the  bulk  of  that  olass  of  goods  comprised 
there f — A.  It  would  be  from  60  cents  to  $3.  The  rail  carriers  endeavor  to  make  a* 
very  low  freight  rate  upon  what  is  known  as  ''bottom  freight;"  that  is,  the  freight 
that  IK  taken  m  the  lower  hold,  such  as  bar  iron,  steel,  nails,  uarbed  wire,  steel  plates, 
billets,  etc.  I  simply  wanted  to  bring  that  before  you  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
competition  tbat  has  not  heretofore  existed,  and  which  is  only  jast  upon  the 
threshold,  so  to  speak,  of  the  transportation  structure. 
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Q.  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  S^ate  if  yoa  please  what  the  feeling  of  the  Pacific 
slope  IB  in  regard  to  the  Nicaraguan  Canal. — A.  The  feeling  is  favorable  to  it.  At 
first  blush  it  might  seem  strange  that  a  man  doing  business  in  San  Francisco  would 
favor  a  proposition  which  is  going  to  bring  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York  even 
into  closer  competition  with  him  than  they  are  to-day.  I  sa^  "Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  "  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  short  rail  haul 
to  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  and  overcome  in  that  way  their  physical  disabilities 
toward  the  use  of  the  canal  to  get  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco.  Furthermore, 
the  canal  is  going  to  make  a  gateway  to  the  Orient,  in  my  opinion,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  about  the  only  gateway  as  it  is  to-day. 

Following  the  line  of  the  least  resistance,  merchandise  leaving  St.  Louis  would 
;j;o  down  the  river,  or  go  down  along  the  river  by  rail,  to  New  Orleans — and  the 
river  is  the  controlling  influence  in  that  rail  rate,  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  it  is  shipped  by  river  or  by  rail — and  would  be  loaded  upon  vessels 
at  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  taken  through  the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  and  cross  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whereas  to-day  it  necessarily  goes  through  San  Francisco  to  go 
there.  But  I  believe  at  least  we  have  got  to  weigh  these  matters  as  to  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  I  believe  the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages; 
that  to  San  Francisco  herself,  speaking  selfishly,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage;  out 
we  would  have  an  open  highway  for  common  communication  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board— with  all  Europe  as  well — for  our  products,  and  quick  transportation  for  our 
products ;  and,  as  in  all  cases,  the  water  would  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  rail 
rates  on  such  goods  as  are  perishable,  and  that  is  what  we  produce  in  California 
pretty  largely. 

So  far  as  our  fruits  are  concerned,  thev  are  all  perishable.  Oranges,  for  instance, 
conld  be  shipped  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  through  to  New  York  oy  vessels.  The 
fruits  could  be  put  into  refrigerator  vessels,  the  same  as  they  are  brought  to  New 
York  to-day  from  South  American  ports,  hs  I  understand  it,  and  it  wonld  minimize 
the  freight  rates  upon  those  California  products  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  increase 
the  consumption  and  open  up  new  markets,  the  reflected  benefit  going  eventually  to 
San  Francisco.  The  more  money  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  in 
California,  the  better  it  is  for  the  State.  There  will  be  more  money  left  in  his  hands 
if  the  freight  rates  on  his  products  are  reduced,  because  the  market  at  this,  that,  or 
the  other  point  would  remain  practically  the  same,  regardless  of  the  fluctuation  in 
freight  rates,  if  that  market  is  controlled  by  foreign  or  other  competition. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  So  that  every  reduction  of  the  freight  rate  wonld  mean  so 
much  more  for  the  producer f — -A.  Yes,  as  a  general  proposition.  Sometimes  not  in 
the  case  of  articles  controlled  by  combinations — they  take  np  the  slack,  as  I  say,  and 
put  that  in  their  pockets.    That  is  done  sometimes. 

As  to  the  Oriental  trade,  perhaps  I  have  covered  one  feature  of  that  in  the  remarks 
I  have  just  made  about  the  Nicaragua  Canal;  but  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is 
a  great  future  for  the  United  States  in  the  Orient.  The  Chinese^  who  are  a  very  con- 
servative race,  are  just  learning  to  use  American  flour  as  a  substitute  for  rice.  They 
are  a  very  imitative  people,  and  it  is  a  case  of  follow  the  leader  with  them  after  the 
influential  leaders,  so  to  s^ieak,  have  instituted  a  reformation:  and  instead  of  our 
shipping  our  wheat,  as  we  are  now  and  have  been  doing,  to  Liverpool,  there  to  be 
ground  into  flonr  and  distributed,  we  are  and  we  will  be  in  the  future  turning  that 
wheat  into  flonr  and  shipping  it  to  the  Orient,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  at  home  and  improving  our  own  market  and  industrial  condition 
to  that  extent.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  market  for  flour  must  be  more  profit- 
able than  the  market  for  wheat ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  turned  into  flour  and 
shipped  to  the  Orient.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  demand 
over  there  for  flour.  That  is  indicated  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  preparations.  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  his  railroad  theories  at  all  times,  but  I  think  he  is  a  man  of  a 
great  deal  of  discernment.  He  has  been  building  very  large  vessels,  you  know,  to 
run  to  the  Orient,  anticipating  an  immense  flour  trade  over  there,  and  we  have 
already  got  a  good  deal  of  that  trade.  Ships  leave  San  Francisco  loaded  down  with 
flour.  We  have  something  like  12  vessels  a  month,  I  think,  that  leave  San  Francisco 
for  the  Orient,  whereas  we  used  to  have  a  few  years  ago  only  2  or  3. 

Q.  There  are  some  of  those  going  with  supplies  to  the  Philippines,  are  there 
notf — A.  I  am  referring  to  the  Orient  particularly.  The  Philippine  business  as  yet 
has  not  opened  up  to  a  very  ^reat  extent.  There  are  a  great  number  of  transports 
going  to  the  Philippines  which  are  loaded  with  Government  supplies,  but  there 
have  not  been  what  you  might  call  any  established  trade  relations  with  the  Philip- 
pines as  yet  because  of  the  generally  nnsatisfactory  conditions,  commercially  speak- 
ing, there.  No  merchant  likes  to  sell  goods  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  war  going 
on,  and  the  cautious  merchant  does  not  do  so  unless  he  gets  his  money  at  home  for 
it.    He  does  not  send  a  man  to  exploit  trade  until  things  are  settled. 

I  think  that  with  the  settlement  of  our  troubles  over  there  that  a  great  many  San 
Francisco  houses  will  exploit  that  trade,  and  see  what  can  be  done.    Like  all  Spanish 
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conntrieB,  however,  and  a  great  many  other  foreign  oonntriee,  the  people  have  fiiet  to 
be  edncated  up  to  using  our  produota  and  using  our  utensils.  That,  I  oelieve,  will  be 
aocompiished  really  by  tbe  army  we  have  over  there.  The  natives  see  what  the 
advantages  are  of  American  mannfactares,  American  utensils,  American  products, 
both  fooa  and  otherwise.  Acquiring  a  taste  for  them  and  imitating  tiie  Americans 
there  already  in  official  life  and  in  the  army,  the  people  begin  to  use  what  we  have 
to  sell.  It  really  pioneers  trade  much  more  quickly  than  would  be  possible  if  we 
never  had  a  war  and  sent  over  somebody  to  try  and  do  business  with  those  people. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  doins  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  our  producers  and  manufacturers  be  compolledy 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  foreigner  in  extending  the  loreign 
trade f— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  something  that  our  manufacturers  should  observe 
in  their  manufactures  and  our  producers  in  their  methods  of  packing  and  putting 
goods  up  for  market.  They  should  cater  to  the  foreign  people.  That  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  recently  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Is  that  an  adjunct  of  the  PhiliKlelphia  Museum f — ^A.  It  ia 
suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  the  Philadelphia  Museum  has  been  very 
oourteous  to  us.    Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Harper  have  been  out  there.    1  enjoyed  a  very 

Eleasant  half  day  the  other  day  with  Dr.  Wilson.  Last  Friday,  before  coming  over 
ere,  he  took  me  all  through  and  explained  all  about  the  place.  We  have  organized 
this  museum  on  lines  simiHir  to  theirs,  and  they  have  very  generously  and  graciously 
offered  us  a  large  supply  of  duplicate  samples.  The  gathering  of  these  samples 
enables  ns  to  see  what  the  tastes  of  these  particular  foreign  markets  are,  and  while 
in  California  we  are  not  as  yet  much  of  a  manufacturing  community,  at  the  same 
time  in  the  pntting  up  of  our  products  and  of  such  manufactures  as  we  do  put  out 
we  can  cater  to  tne  tastes  as  exemplified  by  the  exhibits  and  the  information  we 
receive.  lucidentally,  I  believe  that  is  the  secret  of  the  decadence  of  Britiah  trade 
and  the  advancement  of  German  trade  abroad.  The  British,  with  characteristic  con- 
servatism and  bulldog  tenacity,  have  insisted  on  the  buyer  taking  what  they  gave 
him,  but  the  Germans  nave  gone  around  and  said,  '*  What  do  yon  wantf '' 

Q.  What  do  yon  manufacture  in  San  Francisco  f  What  local  manufactures  are 
springing  up  f — A.  We  uianufEUsture  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  shot,  oartridgesy 
lead  pipe,  sneet  lead,  mining  and  milling  machinery,  harvesting  machinery,  agri- 
oultural  implements,  wagons  and  carriages.  We  roll  bar  iron  and  Hteel^  manufac- 
ture tacks,  wire,  wire  cables  and  rope  and  some  nails.  Manufacturing  m  the  iron 
and  steel  lines  is  not  in  a  very  healthy  condition  out  there. 

Q.  Are  you  hampered  by  the  expensiveness  of  faelf — ^A.  We  have  been,  but  I 
believe  that  question  is  being  solved  in  a  large  measure  by  the  development  of 
electrical  power,  and  also  cheap  fuel  obtained  from  the  oil  wells  which  are  being 
developed  nil  over  the  State.  These  are  making  oil  cheap,  and  it  is  now  being  pot 
into  all  the  factories  and  furnaces,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  fuel  very  materially,  it 
being  estimated,  I  believe,  that  in  heating  or  in  steam-producing  units  3i  barrels  of 
petroleum  are  equal  to  one  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Is  the  petroleum  brought  north  in  pipe  lines f — A.  No;  not  yet.  We  think  it 
will  be.  It  IS  brought  to  the  sea  coast  in  pipe  lines  in  Southern  California,  some  80 
miles  down  to  the  coast. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Do  you  consider  that  field  almost  inexhaustible  f — 
A.  Tes ;  it  is. 

Q.  It  covers  a  good  deal  of  territory  f — ^A.  Yes;  and  the  development  is  constantly 
going  on. 

Q.  With  that  prospect  in  view,  it  will  overcome  the  disabilities  ander  which  yon 
labor  now,  in  regard  to  manufacturing  as  far  as  fuel  is  concerned f — A.  Tes;  and 
where  power  is  required,  the  electricity  will  do  that  for  us.  These  two  elements 
have  both  been  simultaneously  developed,  you  might  say — almost  simultaneously, 
the  electrical  power  having  antedated  the  other  a  year  or  two.  The  electrical 
power  is  being  generated  by  the  waters  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  then 
conveyed  by  wire  down  into  the  valleys  below,  and  is  in  that  way  produced  at  a 
very  low  cost.  We  can  not  afl'ord  to  produce  electricity  by  the  use  of  coal  or  by  the 
use  of  oil  even,  but  producing  by  natural  power  and  with  the  improvements  made 
in  saving  loss  in  transmission,  I  think  it  is  g^ing  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
running  the  small  factories— in  clothing  factories,  running  the  sewing  machines, 
and  in  boot  and  shoe  factories ;  also  in  machine  shops  for  running  the  lathes  and 
running  individual  machines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  coal  suitable  for  commercial  and  steam  purposes  within  the 
Northwest  territory  f — A.  Yes;  there  is  very  good  steam  coal  about  Seattle,  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  up  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  use  that  at  allf — A.  Yes;  the  Southern  Pacific  gets  its  principal 
coal  supply  back  of  Tacoma,  at  a  place  they  call  Carbonado.  They  have  colliers 
running  regularly  between  Tacoma  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  carrying 
coal  for  the  roada. 
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Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  is  anticipated  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  recent  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  iron  and  steel  industries  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  f — 
A.  That  is  a  problem  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  yet.  We  are  all  at  sea ;  we 
do  not  know.  I  have  asked  that  same  question,  I  presume,  of  at  least  20  gentlemen 
far  more  competent  to  answer  it  than  I,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to  reply.  They  are 
people  I  have  met  since  I  have  been  East — men  that  are  right  in  touch  with  it. 

Q.  I  referred  particularly,  of  course,  to  the  problem  as  it  is  presented  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  lou  have  no  local  manufactures  of  sutticient  importance  to  be  really 
threatened  to  be  absorbed  by  them.  You  have  stated  that  the  manufactures  of  that 
class  are  in  a  rather  unhealthy  condition. — A.  Yes;  because  we  have  not  the  raw 
material  at  hand,  and  we  have  not  had  cheap  fuel.  If  you  remember,  I  stated  that 
there  were  some  nails  manufactured  there.  The  reason  for  qualifying  that  state- 
ment was  that  we  used  to  manufacture  a  good  many  nails  tnere.  The  California 
Wire  Works  manufactured  nails.  The  Washington  Woven  Wire  Manufacturing 
Company  bought  out  the  California,  and  in  turn  were  boaght  out  and  became  a 
part  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  Now  they  are  closed  up.  The 
owners  can  produce  cheaper  in  the  East. 

Q.  It  is  shut  down  uowf — A.  The  nail  factory  was  shut  down  by  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company.  That  id  about  the  only  industry  we  have  to  be  affected 
by  the  consolidation.  The  effect  is  about  all  done.  I  do  not  know  that  tbey  have 
reduced  their  factory  force,  but  they  have  put  them  into  other  work.  They  are 
now  producing  wire  rope,  and  that  is  used  in  street  railroads,  mining,  and  hoisting, 
in  the  rigging  of  ships.  While  there  are  other  companies  that  are  more  profitable, 
they  have  simply  closed  up  the  nail  part  of  tbeir  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  did  not  mention  in  your  line  of  productions  suf^ 
refining,  did  youf — A.  No;  I  did  not.  I  did  not  mention  fiour,  nor  did  I  mention 
fruit  canning.  Those  omissions  were  intentional,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  men- 
tioned them.  I  look  upon  fruit  canning  as  much  manufacturing  as  flour  making. 
You  are  putting  fniit  into  merchantable  sbapc  the  same  as  you  are  putting  wheat 
into  merchantable  shape  in  the  other  way — into  shape  for  consumption.  Yon  are 
also  putting  raw  sugar  into  merchantable  shape.  All  those  tilings  we  manufacture 
there.    Of  course,  our  fruit-canning  industry  is  large,  as  is  our  wine-making  industry. 

Q.  If  you  have  time,  I  wish  you  would  touch  upon  those  industries,  at  least 
briefly. — A.  Well.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  to  say.  I  also  failed  to 
mention  that  we  nave  woolen  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Woolen  mills f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  consumption  of  the  California  product  f^  A.  The  California  product, 
and  they  bring  in  wools  from  Nevada,  of  course,  and  the  surrounding  Pacific  coast 
region. 

Q.  Any  from  Australia  f — ^A.  I  can  not  tell.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
that  business  to  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  1  have  talked  some  with  wool  men, 
and  I  know  that  they  used  to  bring  some  Australian  wool  in.  Whether  they  do 
to-day  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  As  to  the  fruit  canning,  that  industry,  of  course,  is  a  large  one  out  there f — A. 
That  is  one'' of  our  principal  interests.  That  has  a  short  season.  It  necessarily  lasts 
only  during  the  time  that,  tbe  fruit  is  in  condition  to  be  canned;  but  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint  it  is  fortunately  at  a  time  when  the  labor  of  girls  and  boys  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  vacation  time  for  them,  and  particularly  in  the  country  it  is  noth- 
ing unusual  to  see  a  whole  family  working  in  a  cannery  in  the  summer  time.  There 
are  also  canneries  in  San  Krancisco,  the  fruit  being  shipped  down  the  river  and 
brought  round  the  bay  to  that  city.  The  wineries  are  distributed  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  vine-growing  districts.  I  think  they  are  on  a  better  foundation 
now  than  they  have  been  before,  and  I  understand  the  business  is  fairly  profitable. 
It  has  not  been  so  until  recent  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  tbe  recent  reciprocity  treaty  with  France  in  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine  giving  your  people  any  concern f — A.  Yes,  I 
think  it  is;  considerable.  I  think  they  protested  very  vigorously  to  our  delegation 
in  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Does  any  considerable  quantity  of  wine  go  to  France  to  be 
reshipped  to  this  country  again f — A.  A  great  deal,  ho  I  am  informed.  Understand 
me  that  I  am  not  here  as  an  expert  on  these  things,  because  they  are  entirely  foreign 
to  my  business,  and  this  information  is  only  what  one  who  makes  an  attempt  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  times  and  observes  as  he  goes  along  picks  up.  Therefore, 
yon  can  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  1  am  informed  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wine  shipped  to  France;  a  surprisingly  large  quantity  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  large  raisin  industry! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cooperative  distribution  of  the  raisin  cropf — A. 
Yes;  I  thintc  there  is  some  such  arrangement,  as  I  understand  it  from  the  newspaper 
reports,  as  I  get  them.  There  is  some  such  arrangement  on  the  raisins  as  there  is  on 
pranes;  that  instead  of  the  farmers  all  competing  with  one  another  to  a  ruinous 
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extent^  they  haye  pooled  their  iBsaes  and  made  one  central  agency  for  the  marketing 
of  their  product.    That  is  about  what  it  amounts  to,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Has  that  been  satisfactoryf— A.  Well,  I  mi^ht  answer  a  stood  deal  like  Josh 
'Whitcomb.  Perhaps  ^ou  remember  in  the  play  where  his  friend  in  New  York,  whom 
he  was  visiting,  was  inquiring  about  how  the  old  folks  of  his  boyhood  were,  and 
what  had  become  of  them,  and  he  asked  him  after  Simpson.    Joen  says,  **  Dead." 

"Dead! 

''Yes. 

''  What  was  the  complaint f 

"No  complaint;  everybody  satisfied.'' 

So,  when  yon  ask  me  if  it  is  satisfactory,  I  say  I  have  heard  no  complaints;  I  do 
not  know.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  Products  like  that  which  go  abroad  go  by  water,  I  suppose,  or  do  they  go 
across  the  country  by  railt — A.  They  go  across  the  country  by  rail. 

Q.  Do  they  have  special  export  rates  f — A.  The  canned  goods  for  export  are  sent 
around  from  San  Francisco  in  clipper  sailing  vessels  to  England.  Raisins  are,  I 
believe,  shipped  in  the  same  manner  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  much  of  a  foreign  market  there  is  for  raisins;  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that;  I 
never  have  heard  it  emphasized.  The  canned-goods  business  has  a  very  good  foreign 
market.  I  know  that  there  is  a  foreign  market  for  canned  goods.  I  could  not  suy 
as  to  raisins;  possibly  there  is  not  as  good  a  foreign  market  for  raisins,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  compete  with  the  Malaga  raisins  when  they  get  into  Kuropean 
ground.  But  there  is  a  very  good  Kastern  market  here,  coming  overland  by  rail, 
because  the  raisin -growing  sections  are  along  the  line  of  railroads,  and  it  is  easy  to 
load  them  into  the  cars,  the  railroads  making  a  rate  which  recognizes  what  might 
be  done  if  they  were  shipped  to  Sun  Francisco  and  loaded  into  vessels. 

Q.  Do  yon  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  refrigerator  companies  that  oper- 
ate in  the  fruit  onsinessf — A.  I  only  know  that  Armour  &  Company  operate  a  line 
of  refrigerator  cars  and  also  the  £.  T.  Earl  Company,  and  that  recently  the  E.  T. 
Earl  Company  sold  their  refrigerator  cars  to  the  Armour  people.  That,  I  believe,  is 
the  present  status  of  the  car  business.  Armour,  I  believe,  is  at  the  present  time 
owner  of  the  refrigerator  cars,  as  I  understaud  it.  I  think  the  Santa  re  line  has  a 
few  refrigerator  cars  of  its  own. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  charges  for  the  use  of  those  cars  were  excessive  f — A. 
I  have  heard  such  complaint  made;  yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  concerning  it f — A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  say  and  I  would  not  be  qoaliHed  to  say  whether  they  are  exceasive  or 
not  because  I  really  know  nothing  directly  about  it.  I  think  from  what  I  can  learn 
from  conversatiouH  with  railroad  men  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  rail- 
roads will  own  aud  control  their  own  refrigerators  and  do  away  with  these  private 
lineH,  and  their  proposition  seems  to  be  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  friction. 

Q.  There  has  been  npparently  a  good  deal  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  California  of  unjust  charges  by  the  railroads  in  absolute  figures  and  alno  the  par- 
ticipation in  local  politics  by  the  railroads  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Is  that  politi- 
cal influence  on  the  increase  or  decrease  so  far  as  you  knowf — A.  As  you  gentlemen 
are  aware,  we  have  a  new  nd ministration  in  San  Francisco  in  railroad  matters,  and 
when  I  refer  to  railroad  matters  I  speak  exclnsively  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  it  being 
the  only  road  we  had  to  do  with  until  the  advent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  whicn  is  of  a 
recent  date.  The  Sonthem  Pacific  is  in  politics.  I  might  say  that  there  has  not  been 
an  otUce  within  the  gift  of  the  people  or  subject  to  the  appointment  of  the  governor 
or  the  mayors  of  the  various  cities  or  any  other  officials  that  they  have  not  reached 
out  and  tried  to  grab.  They  state,  however,  that  under  the  nresent  admin tstration, 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Hayes,  snch  things  will  not  be.  Time  alone  will  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  Htatement.  We  shall  have  to  wait  until  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  a  little 
longer  in  office  to  give  him  a  chance  to  demonstrate  its  truth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Now,  I  wish  you  would  state  in  a  general  wa^  what  the 
industrial  condition  of  California  is.  I  might  widen  that  a  little  by  asking  about 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  Pacific  slope  at  the  present  time,  and  your  hopes  and 
pronpectH. — A.  I  think  the  condition  is  generally  good,  and  we  feel  encouraged  by 
the  attention  that  was  drawn  to  our  resources  and  possibilities  incidentally  by  the 
Spanish-Americiin  war.  The  transportation  of  troops  through  San  Francisco  has 
been  in  itstdf  an  education  to  the  individual  members  of  these  regiments,  the  indi 
vidual  soldiers.  The  volunteers  I  refer  to  particularly.  They  have  retnrned  to 
their  homes  and  exploited  perhaps  the  advantages  as  they  saw  them  of  the  coast. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  thonsand  men,  as  ^on  know,  who  have  passed  through 
in  that  way.  Furthermore,  the  constant  advertising  the  coast  has  received  in  the 
prcHS  reports  of  the  movement  of  troo])s  through  San  Francisco  and  the  advertising 
we  have  got  from  the  fact  that  we  have  built  some  battle  ships  that  have  made  a 
pretty  good  record  in  this  war,  all  serve  to  attract  attention  to  the  place  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  minds  of  people  who  really  did  not  before  apparently  realize  that  there 
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was  saoh  a  place  as  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  taught  them  that  there  is  such  a  place. 
It  has  interested  tbem  in  it,  and  this  has  been  shown  this  past  winter  in  the  tourist 
travel  out  there.  There  has  been  a  greater  tourist  travel  than  was  ever  known 
before,  and  I  find  on  inquiry  in  the  East  that  it  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of 
Florida^  because  Florida  has  had  a  greater  tourist  travel  than  ever  known  before. 
The  increased  volume  of  travel  to  the  coast,  I  believe,  has  been  due  to  two  reasons : 
First,  the  times  have  been  pretty  generally  good  throughout  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple could  afford  to  travel;  and,  secondly,  tihat  their  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
the  coast  by  the  amount  of  advertising  it  has  received  incidental  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  All  of  that  is  a  good  thing  for  us.  It  attracts,  it  brings  people 
who  go  back  and  talk  about  the  country,  and  a  percentage  of  them  in  time  make 
investments  there,  or  stay  there  to  live. 

Furthermore,  under  the  present  administration  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
that  company  has  made  an  efibrt  to  bring  in  colonists.  They  have  made  so-called 
colonist  rates  under  which,  for  $25,  a  man  can  go  f^om  the  Missouri  River  to  any 
point  in  California.  There  is  no  round-trip  ticket  sold;  it  is  simply  one  fare  for  one 
way.  That  is  why  it  is  called  a  colonist  rate.  Neither  does  that  rate  prevail  east- 
bound,  as  1  understand  it,  ftt>m  California.  That  has  brought  in  a  very  large 
number  of  people,  I  understand.  Of  course,  a  great  many  simply  avail  themselves 
of  the  rate  to  come  out  and  see  the  country.  But  it  does  good.  It  is  a  broad  policy 
for  the  railroad  to  pursue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  presence  of  your  Chinese  population  any  effect, 
good  or  had,  on  conditions f — A.  The  Chinese  question  is  one  which  to-day  is  not  a 
particularly  live  one  with  us.  We  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  exclusion  act,  which  1 1)elieve  is  about  to  expire. 

Q.  You  deem  that  desirable  f — ^A.  Most  assuredly;  yes.  The  number  of  Chinese 
that  are  there  now  compared  with  the  general  population  is  not  increasing.  The 
Caucasians  are  not  menaced  by  them.  We  have  no  desire  to  drive  out  those  that  are 
there,  but  simply  to  stop  more  from  coming,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
exclusion  act  were  notreenacted. 

Q.  Do  your  Chinese  usually  stay  about  the  cities,  or  do  they  go  out  into  the  coun- 
try, into  the  forests,  or  upon' the  farms f — A.  They  used  to  enter  all  lines  of  employ- 
ment when  immigration  was  unrestricted.  There  was  scarcely  a  vocation  that  they 
did  not  take  up;  but  as  the  Caucasian  population  increases  and  the  Chinese  de- 
creases—because a  great  many  Chinese  have  made  what  to  them  is  a  competency 
and  have  returned  to  China — there  is  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  Chinese  population, 
and  I  think  the  census  returns  show  that.  I  am  speaking  now  simply  from  an  idea 
I  have  of  it,  from  what  I  see  and  hear  and  read,  and  I  am  not  speaking  from  any 
figures  that  I  have  before  me.  But  I  believe  that  the  census  returns  willshow  that 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  the  Chinese  population  in  California.  I  know  they 
will  show  that  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  about  the  Japanese f  Do  you  receive  themf — ^A.  Yes. 
I  do  not  regard  the  Japanese  with  the  same  disfavor  that  I  do  the  Chinese;  and  the 
disfavor  with  which  we  regard  the  Chinese  is  altogether  a  commercial  one,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Chinaman  is  conservative,  and  continues  to  wear  Chinese  clothes 
and  to  eat  Chinese  food,  all  of  which  enables  him  to  live  in  the  Chinese  fashion, 
herded  together  like  so  many  cattle.  That  mode  of  life  enables  him  to  undersell 
and  accept  a  lower  wage  than  the  American  workman.  Furthermore,  his  earnings 
are  sent  back  religiously  to  China,  taking  that  much  money  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  merchandise  to  meet  his  wants  and  requirements  is  brought  from  China  to  a  large 
extent.  He  is  not  commercially  a  contributor  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  country. 
The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  adopts  European  garb  on  arrival  here. 
He  has  a  certain  pride  in  his  appearance,  and  he  adopts  and  uses  American  foods. 
He  is  evidently  anxious  to  become  an  American,  at  least  to  adopt  all  of  oar  customs 
and  do,  while  he  is  with  the  Romans,  as  the  Romans  do,  so  to  speak ;  and  in  that 
way  be  is  a  contributor.  He  is  not  as  objectionable,  at  any  rate,  as  the  Chinaman, 
because  he  keeps  his  money  here  and  uses  his  money  here. 

From  the  standpoint  of  labor  I  do  not  know  enough  about  what  the  Japanese  are 
Co  be  qualified  to  state.  I  have  heard  some  complaints  from  the  labor  organizations 
of  Japanese  labor,  and  that  is  all  I  know  of  it;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  cer- 
tainly can  not,  an  1  see,  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  be  as  objectionable.  From 
the  commercial  standpoint,  in  no  single  instance  does  the  objection  obtain  to  the 
Japaneae  that  does  to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  prosperity  that  you  speak  of  that  obtains  at  the 

8 resent  time  applies  to  affricnlture  as  well  as  to  the  other  industries  f — A.  I  think  so. 
Generally  speaking,  the  farmers  are  prosperous.  Of  course  we  are  dependent  in 
California  very  largely  upon  our  rains.  This  particular  year  we  have  had  very  abun- 
dant rains  and  well  distributed,  and  the  prospects  are  very  excellent  in  that  respect. 
We  have  seasons  of  drought  there,  where  there  is  a  partiiil,  and  in  many  districts  a 
total,  destruction  of  crops — total  failure  of  crops.   Generally  speaking,  the  conditions 
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are  prosperonsi  I  believe,  as  proeperona  as  they  can  be ;  at  least  as  prosperous  as  they 
are  m  any  district.  There  is  always  complaint  everywhere,  yon  know;  always  dis- 
satisfaction, and  discordant  and  diRsatisHed  elements  in  society. 

Q.  Is  your  State  laboring  under  any  disabilities  of  any  kind  that  can  be  cured  in 
any  way  by  legislation?  If  that  be  so,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  state  it.  I  ask 
concerning  anything  in  addition,  of  course,  to  what  you  have  alreadv  stated  in 
regard  to  the  interstate  commerce  law. — A.  That  is  about  the  only  thing  that  1 
would  feel  competent  to  speak  of,  and  the  one  thing  that  I  am  informed  upon.  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  legislation  aocomplished  in  that  direction,  but  I  do  not- 
know  what  else  there  is. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not  know  but  that  could  probably  be  accomplished 
within  the  War  Department,  although  I  am  not  certain,  and  that  is  as  to  the  present 
system  of  purchasing  Government  supplies  with  relation  to  the  Army  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  the  most  of  our  troops  are  to-day.  The  Government,  as  I  understand 
it,  has  a  system  whereby  clothing,  for  example,  is  purchased  and  stored  in  Philadel- 
phia. Bids  are  called  for  for  thedelivery  at  Philadelphia  of  so  many  thousand  yards 
of  cloth,  or  so  many  suits,  or  so  many  pairs  of  trousers,  or  so  many  pairs  of  shoes, 
so  many  forage  caps  and  campaign  hats.  Philadelphia  is  the  clothing  depot.  Jef- 
fersonville,  Ind.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  depot  wnere  camp  equipment  is  stored: 
field  ranges  and  tents,  and  also  wa^onn  for  transportation,  I  believe.  Bids  are  called 
for  to  deliver  at  Jefiersonville  so  many  hundred  tents,  so  many  hundred  field 
ranges,  or  so  many  pots,  kettles,  and  pans  for  use  in  camp.  I  understand  that  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Mo.,  is  the  cavalry  and  artillery  storafce  depot  for  saddles,  harness, 
halters,  and  everything  of  that  sort.  Bids  are  advertised  for  for  goods  in  that  line 
to  be  delivered  at  Jenerson  Barracks,  and  so  on.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  on  to 
enumerate  all,  but  there  are  various  specified  depots  for  specified  things. 

Now,  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  nuniber  of  troops  in  the  Philippines  bears  to  the 
whole  United  States  Army — in  fact,  you  might  double  that  ratio,  because  troops  in 
the  field  will  consume  and  use  double  the  amount  of  stuff  that  is  used  or  consumed 
at  a  post — in  that  same  ratio  are  these  same  goods  shipped  right  through  San  Fran- 
cisco over  to  the  Philippines  from  these  depots,  and  the  San  Fruicisco  bidder  is  barred 
from  all  opportunity  of  doing  any  business  with  Uncle  Sam  forsnpplying  the  Philip- 
pines, even  though  he  is  right  at  the  ffateway  through  which  those  supplies  pass. 
We  can  not  bid  upon  hardware  to  be  delivered  in  Jefiersonville;  we  can  not  bid  upon 
clothing  and  boots  and  shoes  to  be  delivered  at  Philadelphia,  nor  upon  saddlery  to  be 
delivered  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  But  that  is  the  quartermaster's  rule.  He  says, 
''That  is  the  way  we  do,  gentlemen;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

Q.  Which  virtually  shuts  out  your  country  f — A.  Virtually  shuts  out  San  Francisco 
competition ;  yes.  Now,  we  do  not  ask  for  a  monopoly  of  that  business  by  any  means. 
But  let  the  Government  call  for  bids  for  goods  to  the  extent  that  the  service  in  the 
Philippines,  Honolulu,  China,  and  the  Pacific  coast  posts  may  demand,  goods  of  all 
kinds  for  delivery  in  San  Francisco;  That  gives  us  a  chance  to  bid  upon  them«  It 
does  not  bar  the  man  in  (  hicago  from  bidding  upon  the  goods  to  be  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  also ;  nor  does  it  bar  the  man  in  Philadelphia  from  bidding  upon  goods  to 
be  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  But  where  we  are  it  is  like  making  water  run  up 
hill.  We  have  got  to  send  these  goods  from  San  Francisco  first,  overcoming  our 
inherent  manufacturing  disadvantages  which  I  have  already  described.  Then  we 
have  to  ship  them  back  to  Philadelphia  and  pay  the  freight  on  them  to  Philadelphia 
and  all  these  other  points  that  I  have  described.  After  all  that  has  been  done  they 
come  right  back  to  our  door  again. 

Q.  That  is  not  very  good  economy  f — A.  No,  we  can  not  do  it;  we  can  not  serve  the 
Government  in  that  way.  We  could  serve  the  Government  if  we  could  deliver  those 
goods  at  the  quartermaster's  depot  in  San  Francisco,  if  the  Government  could  establish 
storehouses  and  carry  stocks  of  all  the  military  supplies  of  every  nature  whatsoever, 
commissary  stores  as  well  as  quartermaster's  supplies,  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  sensible  and  rational  thing  to  do.  I  mention  that  since  you  asked 
me  about  other  legislation,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  so  arrange  that  or  whether  it  requires  Congressional  action.  It 
seems  to  me,  at  any  ratti,  it  should  be  the  subject  of  Congressional  inquiry  why  one 
section  of  the  United  States  is  discriminated  against,  for,  whatever  the  intention 
may  be,  it  amounts  to  discrimination.  I  do  not  accuse  the  army  authorities  of  doing 
it  with  the  purpose  of  discriminating;  but  we  look  at  the  results  and  Judge  of  the 
intents  and  purposes.  That  is  something  which  I  hope  may  come  within  uie  prov- 
ince of  this  commission  to  advise  Congress  of.  We  could  not  and  did  not  eraect  to 
participate  in  the  supplies  furnished  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  when  the  seat  of  opera- 
tions was  over  on  this  side.  We  recognized  that  our  geographical  position  would 
not  admit  of  it,  and  we  were  not  able  to  do  it;  but  we  certainly  feel  we  should 
have  a  fair  chance  when  it  comes  to  shipping  tne  goods  through  our  doors  to  the 
Philippines. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  11.15  a.  m.,  the  special  subcommissiou  adjourned  until  May  20, 1901, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Wabhingtox,  D.  C,  May  21^  1901, 
TBSTIKOHY  OF  MS.  J.  C.  STUBBS, 

Third  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 

The  •pecial  sabcommiseion  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  J.  C.  Stabbs,  of  San  Fraooisco,  Cal.,  third  y ice-president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company y  was  introdnoed  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  {Bj  Bir.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  your 
occupation. — A.  J.  C.  Stnbbs;  I  live  in  San  Francisco;  I  am  at  present  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific? — A.  Since  1870. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  Central  Pacific. 

Q.  Yon  can  give  the  relation  between  the  two  companies,  past  and  present,  giving 
the  present  territory  covered  by  your  company. — A.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
is  a  Kentucky  corporation.  Just  what  its  chartered  powers  are  I  can  not  detail,  but 
it  has  authority  to  own  and  operate  railroads  and  to  do  sundry  other  things  which 
railroad  companies  under  ordinary  charters  can  not  do.  It  controls  by  ownership 
of  a  majority  of  the  stock,  as  I  understand  it,  the  railroads  which  now  form  its  two 
systems  of  roads,  namely,  the  Atlantic  system  and  the  Pacific  system,  and  there 
might  be  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  un<ler  the  title  of  the  roads  in  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  What  is  the  distinction  l>etween  those  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
systems T — A.  (Producing  map.)  Originally  the  Atlantic  system  included  all  the  lines 
east  of  £1  Paso,  and  all  these  roads  were  leased  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  the 
laws  of  Texas  forbade  the  leasing  of  Texas  roads,  I  believe,  and  make  other  require- 
ments that  necessitated  the  cancellation  of  the  leases  and  the  separate  operation 
of  Texas  lines;  so  that  the  leases  were  canceled  and  the  management  was  made  to 
conform  with  the  Texas  law,  since  which  time  the  Atlantic  system  as  a  term  has 
been  applied  only  to  the  lines  east  of  the  Texas  and  Lonisiana  State  line.  Lines 
within  Texas  have  been  comprehended  in  our  phraseology  under  the  t«nn  ''Texas 
lines."  The  Pacific  svstem  embraces  all  the  lines  west  of  £1  Paso  and  west  of  Ogden 
and  south  of  Portland.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  ronds  that  are  embraced  in  those 
several  systems.  Yon  can  get  a  list  of  them  from  the  annual  report,  whereas  1  would 
have  to  consult  the  report,  perhaps,  to  name  them. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the  Central  Pacific  was  working  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  Sonthem  Pacific f — A.  There  never  has  been  any  other  than  a  harmo- 
nious and  cooperative  relationship  l>etween  them. 

Q.  Was  that  brought  about  by  common  ownership  from  the  l>eginningf — A.  By 
common  control,  not  altogether  by  common  ownership,  1  think.  I  think  at  one  time 
the  people  who  practically  controlled  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  did  not  control 
the  Central  Paoiftc  as  owners,  that  is,  did  not  have  within  their  control  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

Q.  .Just  prior  to  the  recent  purchase  or  exchange  of  the  stocks  of  the  Central 
Pacific  for  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  what  was  the  formnl  relationship  between 
the  two  companies  f — A.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  leased  the  Central  Pacific 
Company's  roads. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  prior  to  the  exchange  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  lonjBf  since  the  prior  lease  was  madef — A.  I  would  not  have  it  in  my 
memory,  but  since  about  1885, 1  think. 

Q.  And  the  present  relationship  between  the  two  companies  is  whatf — ^A.  I  can 
not  tell  yon.  It  is  a  matter  that  1  am  not  concerned  in  in  my  official  duties,  and  I  never 
have  taken  pains  to  inquire.  There  is  a  merger  of  interests  there  that  I  would  have 
to  eoach  myself  on  in  order  to  explain,  and  I  believe  that  yon  can  get  it  from  study- 
ing the  annual  reports  better  than  1  can  tell  you.  I  have  no  hesitation  about  giving 
you  all  I  know  about  it,  but  it  would  not  be  satifsactory  to  you,  and  it  would  not 
be  good  testimony. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  may  state,  if  you  please,  what  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  now  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — A.  It  is  a  long 
story  to  make  it  fully  understood  by  laymen— -those  not  interested— and  I  will  per- 
haps have  to  be  a  little  prosy  in  order  to  enable  yon  to  understand.  In  the  first 
plaoe^  the  fourth  section  ot  the  interstate-commerce  law  impliedly  recognizeB  that 
under  a  substantial  difference  in  circumstances  and  conditions  a  higher  rate  for  a 
shorter  haul  that  is  contained  within  a  longer  haul  may  be  Justifiable,  than  for  the 
same  longer  haul.  The  courts  have  decided  in  cases  that  involved  that  question, 
upholding  or  Justifying  the  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
expressed,  the  lower  rate  for  the  longer  haul.    Usually,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  limited  the  conditions  and  circnmstftnoes  that  wonld  Justify  a  lower  rate 
for  a  longer  haul  to  comi>etition  hy  foreign  carriers  or  by  sea  carriers,  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  not  witJiin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission — that  class  of  competition  which  they  could  not  control  and  that  class  of 
carriers  which  was  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  as  United  States  rail- 
roads are  subject  to  It.  The  competition  arising  f^om  such  carriers  they  would  con- 
stnie  as  creating  a  sufficiency  of  difference  in  circumstances  and  conditions  to  justify 
a  lower  rate  for  the  longer  haul. 

San  Francisco,  being  a  seaport,  of  course,  had  the  advantage  of  sea  competition 
as  from  New  York  and  from  all  points  in  the  East  that  were  within  reasonable  reach 
of  the  sea-going  or  sea- transporting  yessels  by  way  of  New  York.  As  a  result  of  that 
ciroumstancei  the  competition  of  the  sea  carriers  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco controls  the  rates ;  that  is  to  say,  the  carriers  can  not  get  a  compensatory  rate, 
or  what  they  may  regard  or  can  establish  as  a  fully  compensatory  rate  for  their 
service  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  All  they  can  get  is  what  the  sea  carrier 
will  let  them  have;  and  the  compensatory  rate  is  that  rate  which  will  bear  its  full 
share  or  contribute  its  full  share  towara  all  expenses  of  transportation,  including 
fixed  charges  such  as  interest  and  taxes  and  other  expenses  that  do  not  change  or 
fluctuate  with  the  volume  of  traffic.  The  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
being  controlled  by  this  competition,  were  not  such  rates — not  compensatory  rates 
in  that  sense — and  the  practice  of  the  carriers  between  New  York  and  San  Franoisoo 
has  been  to  meet  sea  competition  just  as  far  as  it  extended  and  no  farther.  For 
example,  taking  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as  a  basis,  the  rate  from 
New  York  to  an  interior  town  in  California  would  be  as  much  hieher  than  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as  would  be  made  by  adding  the  local  rate  from 
San  Francisco  back  to  the  ultimate  destination  to  the  through  rate  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  It  follows,  we  may  say,  practically,  that  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  all  points  intermediate  in  the  West  nave  been  higher  than  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  How  far  back  eastward  does  that  got — A.  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  goes  back 
until  it  runs  into  a  reasonably  compensatory  rate  there,  wherever  that  may  be. 

Now  then,  there  have  interests  grown  up  alon^  the  railroads  and  many  a  com- 
mercial community  at  intermediate  points  like  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  an4  these 
railroads  and  these  interests  in  the  intermediate  territory  like  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis^  St.  Paul,  etc.,  contend  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  lower  rate— for  example, 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco — than  is  made  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  New  York  is  nearer  San  Francisco  than  Chicago  is  in 
point  of  cheapness  of  transportation,  because  these  carriers  by  sea  are  the  cheapest 
known  carriers.  But  they  claim  that  on  account  of  their  nearer  proximity  by  rail 
the  distance  by  rail  should  be  the  controlliog  factor  in  regulating  rates,  and  there- 
fore Chicago  snould  take  a  lower  rate  to  San  Francisco  than  New  York,  no  matter 
what  the  influences  are  upon  the  New  York  rate,  or  whether  it  is  a  compensatory 
rate  or  not.  So  certain  merchants  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  instituted  a  suit 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  compel  the  graduation  of  these  rates. 
The  answer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  of  the  California  merchants  to  their  com- 
plaint is 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,  interrupting.)  Is  that  the  only  road  that  is  involved 
in  this  controversy  f— A.  Oh,  no;  all  the  roads  are  involved — the  Sante  Fe  and  every 
other  road  that  participates  in  the  business.  But  the  burden  of  the  defense  rests 
upon  the  Southern  Pacific,  because  it  is  the  most  important  interest  and  because 
it  operates  a  through  line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  It  has  no  line  to 
Chicago,  while  the  other  lines,  like  the  Santa  Fe,  originate  at  Chicago.  Their  con- 
tention is  that  instead  of  Chicago  having  a  higher  rate  to  San  Francisco  than  New 
York  it  should  have  a  lower  rate. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  there  should  be  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  than  there  should  be  a  lower  rate  from  New  York  to  Fresno,  Cal.  It  is  just 
changing  it  around.  The  one  is  an  intermediate  shipping  point  and  the  other  is  an 
intermediate  receiving  point,  and  the  law  should  operate  both  ways.  Everybody 
that  is  interested  in  a  business  olrerhere  justifies  the  higher  rate  to  the  intermediate 
point  on  the  West  coast,  but  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  and  the  tremendous  pressure  of  commercial  and  political  interests 
behind  these  roads,  they  want  an  exception  made  of  the  interior  shipping  point.  We 
think  the  interior  shipping  point  should  be  treated  the  same  as  the  interior  receiving 
point.  We  contend  that  lul  interests  should  be  treated  alike,  that  this  principle  that 
they  seek  to  put  in  force  here,  if  applied  as  a  just  and  reasonable  interpret-ation  of  the 
law  would  oblige  it  to  be  applied,  would  simply  be  ruinous  to  all  of  these  roads, 
because  it  would  bring  down  all  their  intermediate  rates  to  the  level  of  these  com- 
pelled rates,  these  noncompensatory  rates  which  are  forced  upon  them  by  the  active 
competition  of  seagoing  carriers.    This  is  one  question  that  is  involved. 

Another  question  is  as  to  the  difference  between  carload  rates  for  carload  quanti- 
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ties  and  rates  for  less  than  carload  quantities.  There  is  an  adjustment  in  Cali- 
fornia tariffs  to-day  which  is  about  upon  the  same  basis  as  similar  adjustments  in 
the  majority  of  tariffs  in  the  country.  It  operates  to  enable  the  merchants  of  San 
Francisco,  Fortland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Los  Angeles,  the  jobbing  and  distribntin;; 
centers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  import  goods  by  carloads  and  then  distribute  back  at* 
less  than  carloads,  precisely  as  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  jobbers  buy  from  the 
manufacturers  in  carloads  and  distribute  into  their  territory  in  less  than  carloads. 
Now  then,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  other  intermediate  large  jobbingcenters,  very 
aggrrasive  and  pushing,  are  reaching  out  into  Pacific  coast  territory.  They  feel  that 
the  differentials  between  carloads  and  less  than  carload  rates  into  that  territory,  wb  ile 
they  are  no  greater  upon  the  average  than  they  are  in  their  own  territory  or  iu  tbe 
Middle  West,  like  Colorado,  is  disadvantageous  to  them  and  an  advantage  to  the  San 
I^ancisco  merchant,  and  they  seek  through  the  courts  to  compel  the  modification  of 
those  differentials  so  that  they  can  distribute  their  goods  there  to  the  consumer  as 
against  the  Pacific  coast  jobber. 

Q.  Could  you  state  about  the  amount  of  the  present  differentials? — ^A.  No;  I  can 
not.    It  differs. 

Q.  Or  about  the  percentage  f — A.  Koj  it  is  arbitrary.  I  would  like  to  take  the 
tariff  and  go  through  it  with  you,  but  it  would  lumber  up  your  records,  and  I  can 
not  deal  here  with  anything  but  general  statements.  If  yon  want  the  details  of  it, 
it  will  all  be  spread  on  the  recoros  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  I  do  not  desire  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  thought  by  way  of  illustration  we  c#uld 
have  it  on  one  or  two  articles. — A.  The  differential  between  carloads  and  less  than 
carloads  will  range  all  the  way  from  50  cents  upwards,  I  suppose — the  extreme  is 
$1.50  per  hundred  pounds — according  to  the  rate. 

Now,  there  is  another  feature  of  the  ease.  Take  the  indiyidual  items  of  hardware. 
You  know  shelf  hardware  embraces  a  great  many  hundred  different  articles  of 
general  hardware,  and  the  real  movers  in  this  complaint  and  the  people  who  are 
pushing  it  and  putting  up  the  money  for  it  are  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Hibbard,  Spencer  &,  Bartlettcompany  of  Chicago,  two  of  the  largest  hard- 
ware companies  in  the  world.  Simmons  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
Hibbard  is  a  close  second.  So  it  is  the  hardware  interests  that  are  mostly  interested. 
They  want  a  number  of  articles  that  now  take  different  rates  to  be  rated  the  same. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  without  pretending  to  give  you  accurately  the 
names  of  the  articles  they  wish  grouped  under  one  rate,  we  will  assume  that  ham- 
mers take  one  rate  and  hatchets  another,  and  shovels  still  another,  and  planes 
another.  They  want  those  4  items  put  under  one  rate.  Why  ?  So  that  when  packed 
together  in  one  package  they  would  all  go  at  one  rate.  While  where  they  have 
different  articles  taking  different  rates  packed  together  in  one  package  now,  the 
whole  package  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  given  for  the  highest-rated  article  in  the 
package.  Now,  you  see  at  once  the  object  of  that  proceeding  is  that  they  may  make 
np  an  assorted  package  to  ^et  to  the  retail  consumer  out  there. 

With  that  explanation  it  would  appear  to  be  a  tight  between  the  Simmons  Hard- 
ware Company  of  St.  Louis  and  Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Bartlett  Company  of  Chicago, 
representing  themselves  chiefly  but  having  the  sympathy  of  certain  other  firms  at  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  against  the  jobbers  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  (particularly  the  hardware  and  iron  trade)  for  the 
Pacific  coast  trade.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Wherein  does  this  case  differ  from  what  is  known  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  case  of  Denver?  > — A.  It  difi'ers  only  in  its  magnitude.  It 
affects  greater  interests,  covers  more  territory  and  a  greater  number  of  classes  of 
business. 

Q.  The  jobber  at  Denver  in  that  case  was  trying  to  get  a  better  rate  for  broken  car- 
load lots,  was  he? — A.  No ;  the  Denver^ case  was  one  that  oame strictly  within  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause.  It  might  fall  wholly  in  the  first  subdivision  of  my  testimony — 
that  which  comprehended  graded  rates.  The  Denver  jobbers  claimed  that  they  should 
have  a  lower  rate  to  points  in  California  than  were  given  to  Missouri  River  points, 
and  that  rates  from  California,  for  example,  to  Denver  should  be  lower  than  to  the 
Missouri  River.  The  case  was  tried  and  it  was  found  that  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  conditions  were  such  as  to  justify  a  higher  rate  on  sugar  to  Denver  than 
to  the  Missouri  from  the  Pacific  coast.  For  west-bound  business  from  Denver  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  roads  conceded  the  same  rates  to  Denver  as  to  the  Missouri  River— that  is, 
the  rates  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  should  not  be  higher  than  the  rates  from  the 
Missouri  River;  but  that  was  proffered  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  simply'  because  the 
amount  iuTolved  was  not  worth  quarreling  over.  But  the  question  of  differentials 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  was  not  raised  in  that  case,  nor  was  the  ques- 
tion of  grouping  a  number  of  articles  under  one  rate  that  would  enable  them  to  be 
packed  together  in  one  package.  In  those  respects  it  differs  from  this  St.  Louis  case, 
except  that  the  Denver  case  inyolved  very  little  business,  while  the  St.  Louis  case 
covers  a  very  large  business. 


<  See  testimony  of  Mr.  Griffith,  p.  861. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
petition which  the  railroads  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  the  ditt'erences  in  rates  in  this 
case  f  That  is,  was  sea  competition  involved  in  the  Denver  case  ? — A.  Sea  competition 
was  involved  in  that  record  to  some  extent;  but,  of  course,  the  f^reater  tonnage 
being  shipped  from  the  West  to  San  Francisco,  the  sea  competition  has  lost  some  of 
its  force  by  the  time  it  gets  out  there.  Sea  competition  Iobcs  its  force  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  distance  yon  so  west  from  it.  Seacoaet  competition  is  a  vital  factor  and 
condition  at  Chicago,  ana  goods  have  been  taken  to  San  Francisco  via  New  York 
from  Kansas  City,  and  go<ras  have  been  taken  from  San  Francisco  bv  sea  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  brought  back  as  far  as  Dodge  City  on  the  Atchison  road  in 
Kansas. 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  for  claiming  the  right  to  charge  a  higher  rate  or  even  an 
equal  rate  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  the  rate  from  Missouri  River 
points f — A.  It  was  simply  this  sea  competition.  The  rates  from  New  York  were 
forced  down  by  the  sea,  and  rates  from  Chicago  are  afiected  by  the  sea  oompetitiou 
as  much  as  New  York,  except  the  cost  of  getting  the  goods  fVom  Chicago  to  New 
York,  which  is  smaller,  and  so  on,  as  yon  go  west.  Sea  competition  influences  all  the 
tariff  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  River.  Now,  suppose  we  stop  at  the  Missouri 
River  and  admit  that  its  force  is  expended  there.  That  would  make  it  easy,  then, 
would  it  not,  on  the  basis  of  the  railroads  being  allowed  a  fully  compensatory  ratef 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  rate  fixed  at  the  Missouri  River  as  the  measure  of 
the  Tate  to  bo  charged  from  Denver  on  a  mileage  basis.  We  held  that  the  rate  from 
the  Missouri  River  was  a  fair  rate  to  be  applied  from  Denver.  We  accepted  it,  and 
it  is  the  rate  to-day,  and  the  Denver  shippers  have  accepted  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  contention  that  from  the  Missouri  River  there  was  so  much  com- 
petition between  the  different  railroad  companies A.  f Interrupting.)  No;  we 

Iiave  not  raised  that  question,  because  the  commission  until  recent  court  decisions 
has  always  refused  to  recognize  either  market  competition  or  rail  coin)ietition,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  has  since  recognized  both,  and  I  presume  the  commission  will 
hereafter  take  a  different  view  of  it.  Originallv  the  stand  was  taken  with  respect 
to  Denver  on  this  ground,  that  if  we  reduced  the  rates  from  Denver  then  the  rates 
would  have  to  go  down  from  all  points,  because  Denver  is  not  affected  by  the  sea 
competition,  and  never  has  been.  It  might  be  said  that  its  traflic  practically  moved 
under  substantially  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  as  tnat  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  traflic  of  all  other  towns  that  were  similarly  situated  in  respect  to  sea 
competition.  We  refused  to  recognize  market  competition ;  we  refused  to  recognize • 
railroad  competition  as  a  factor  in  determining  rates  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
law.  Therefore  we  were  obliged  to  hold  the  rates  up  from  Denver  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  revenue  in  other  territories.  When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reviewed  the  complaint  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  case  they  found  it 
had  a  high  rate  from  Denver.  It  was  not  a  rate  that  the  railroads  wanted ;  it  was 
not  a  rate  that  was  fair  and  Just  and  equitable  to  Denver.  It  was  a  rate  that  was 
compelled  by  our  understanding  of  the  construction  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  given  to  the  law.  When  the  case  was  heard,  much  to  our  surprise 
the  commission  measured  the  rate  from  Denver  by  the  rates  from  New  York  and 
from  Chicago,  thus  giving  Denver  the  benefit  of  sea  competition.  This  ostensibly 
put  the  railroads  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  voluntarily  maintaiuinff  a  $1.60  rate 
from  Denver  as  against  60-cent  rate  from  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  rate  from 
Chicago  and  New  York  was  fixed  by  the  sea.  We  did  not  reduce  the  rate  f^m  Den- 
ver, because  if  we  had  done  so,  according  to  the  advice  of  counsel,  we  would  thus  have 
admitted  sea  competition  as  controlling  at  Denver,  and  if  at  Denver  why  not  every- 
where, which  would  have  compelled  us  to  reduce  rates  from  all  points.  Further,  we 
were  advised  that  the  reduction  could  not  be  limited  to  the  products  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  It  would  have  to  be  spread  over  all  business,  because  the 
law  prescribes  that  rates  can  not  discriminate  between  different  articles.  It  seems 
that  our  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  law  as  we  understood  it  put  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  into  an  absurd  position  before  the  general  public. 

Q.  (B)'^  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  policy  between  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  with  regard  to  either  carload 
differentials  or  graded  rates  f — A.  No ;  not  as  to  practice  with  re-epect  to  gpraded  rates, 
so  far  as  I  know.  But,  on  one  question  in  this  case,  yes.  The  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern  originally  carried  the  same  tariff  that  is  now  carried  to  Califor* 
nia.  Upon  petition  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  people,  they  reduced  the  differen- 
tial between  carloails  and  less  quantities  and  made  it  on  a  basis  that  was  acceptable 
to  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  merchants.  There  is  that  difference.  Now,  the  reason 
for  that  is  this:  The  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  are.  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, dependent  upon  eastern  cities,  like  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  etc.,  for  their  bnsi- 
ness.  There  is  no  cnsiderable  jobbing  business  at  the  western  end  of  their  lines. 
That  is,  there  are  no  such  houses  of  strength  or  magnitude  of  business  on  Pnget 
Sound  as  there  are  at  San  Francisco.  They  simply  elected  between  whether  they 
wouM  adopt  the  ideas  of  Chicago  and  the  eastern  houses  or  whether  they  would 
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adopt  the  ideas  of  the  hoases  npon  their  western  end,  and  they  chose  what  they 
considered  1.0  he  the  strongest  interest  to  protect,  snboixlin&ting  the  interests  of  the 
weaker  ones  that  needed  protection.  Or  coarse,  that  is  merely  an  expression  of 
opinion. 

Q.  Do  those  rates  seem  to  be  satisfactory! — A.  No. 

Q.  To  Chicago  and  St.  Looisf — A.  Tes;  they  are  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  I 
thonght  you  were  going  to  ask  aboat  Tacoma. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Are  Tacoma  and  Seattle  taking  an  active  parfe  in  this  suitf — 
A.  Yes;  there  are  two  Tacoma  merchants  and  one  Seattle  merchant  here,  represent- 
atives of  tho  largest  honses. 

Q.  And  what  attitude  do  these  two  Northern  roads  take  in  the  case—simply  a 
neutral  attitude,  or  are  they  actively  favoring  the  changes  or  opposed  to  themf — A. 
They  have  got  a  tariff  in,  and  their  attitade  is  one  of  indifference,  so  far  as  I  can 
observe,  as  to  how  this  case  goes.  That  is  merely  au  opinion.  I  do  not  know  that, 
as  testimony,  it  is  very  valuable. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  decision  that  tho  existing  differentials  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  say,  were  Justifiable  f  How  would  it  affect  the  Northern  roads? — 
A.  It  is  not  the  differential  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  the  fair  and  through  tariff, 
and  all  the  transcontinental  roads — the  Burlingt-on,  the  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific, 
and  others—are  interested.  It  is  the  fashion  to  put  all  the  responsibility  on  the 
Southern  Pacific.  We  are  ready  to  admit  the  reRponsibility  for  this  particular  thing, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tbe  Santa  Fe,  the  Burlington,  and  the  Hock 
Island,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  the  trunk  lines,  are  just  as  much  parties  to  this  tariff 
as  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  parties  to  these  differentials. 

Q.  The  question  is,  Will  these  Northern  roads  adjust  themselves  to  these  differ- 
entials^ or  can't  you  tellf—A.  I  can  not  tell.    I  can  not  tell  what  they  will  do. 

Q.  Naturally  not;  but  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
any  chance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  directing  a  uniform  differential 
to  be  pursued  b^  all  roads.  Have  they  the  authority  to  do  that,  or  any  inclination 
to  do  it  f — A.  It  is  questionable  as  to  how  far  their  authority  extends.  Of  course,  if 
it  goes  to  the  extent  of  making  a  rate  or  prescribing  a  rate,  you  know  the  Supreme 
Court  is  on  record  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  the  authority. 

Q.  It  is  rather  a  theoretical  question  anyway  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  yon  please  describe  the  system  of  export  and 
import  rates  in  force  and  tbeir  bearing  upon  the  jobbing  trade  of  San  Francisco  f — 
A.  There  is  not  any  system  of  rates  in  force.  It  is  a  go  as  you  please.  The  steam- 
ships on  the  Asiatic  side  take  freight  for  whatever  they  can  get,  and  the  railroads 
accept  their  proportion  of  the  rate  on  an  agree<l  division,  whatever  that  may  be. 
There  is  no  published  tariff.  There  are  no  agreements  that  are  at  all  workable  or 
enforcible.  As  far  as  its  effect  on  the  business  of  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  it  has 
no  effect  whatever.    San  Francisco  has  never  had  the  business  and  never  can  have  it. 

Q.  Yon  are  in  a  different  situation,  then,  from  the  Atlantic  ports  in  that  respect  f — 
A.  Yes;  in  one  respect  we  are.  The  import  business,  except  for  the  Pacific  coast 
States,  originally  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  New  York  houses,  Boston  houses, 
Atlantic  seaboard  houses.  They  were  the  only  importers;  no  interior  nian  ever 
imported :  and  of  course  when  i  l  is  once  centered  in  any  particular  place  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  cnange  it.  But  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  largo  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  business  of  the  interior  brought  in  through  tbe  Atlantic  coast  ports, 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  to  the  interior 
since  the  immediate-transportation  act  was  enacted,  which  allows  imported  goods 
to  go  through  the  coast  cities  under  lock  and  seal  and  duties,  etc.,  settled  at  the 
interior  point.  There  are  now  a  number  of  interior  ports  of  entrjr.  Since  that  act 
the  facilities  of  importation  direct  from  foreign  cities  by  interior  cities  like  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc.,  has  been  increased,  and  many  firms  in  those 
cities  Import  direct  without  going  through  the  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia  houses,  while  formerly  they  did  not  import  direct  at  all,  but  bought 
tbeir  goods  in  New  York.  Now,  then,  so  far  as  Snn  Francisco  is  concerned,  it  never 
diBtributed  Asiatic  goods  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  could  not  do 
it  because  it  had  no  railroad  facilities ;  no  means  except  wagons  until  1870,  you  might 
say.  The  business  was  done  via  Suez  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  from  New  York. 
The  Atlantic  houses  distributed  it  back,  and  trade  was  centered  there.  When  the 
overland  roads,  or  the  Pacific  roads,  were  opened  and  they  wished  to  participate  in 
this  business,  they  found  it  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  New  York  merchants.  They 
had  to  get  the  business  from  these  New  York  people,  and  they  had  to  make  rates 
that  would  compete  with  tho  rates  via  Suez  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
via  Panama ;  and  in  doing  that  they  of  course  made  through  rates,  which  were  lower 
than  the  local  rates  and  than  the  rates  of  steamers  which  delivered  at  San  Francisco 
from  the  Orient.  But  the  railroads  had  no  voice  in  the  rates  from  Asiatic  ports  to 
San  Francisco  proper.  Through  the  multiplication  of  steamship  lines  on  tho  Pacific, 
and  of  the  transcontinent^  railroad  lines,  and  their  fighting  for  this  oriental  bnsi- 
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ness  as  between  themBelves  and  against  the  Suez  and  Good  Hope  routes,  rates  have 
been  at  times  lower  from  oriental  ports  to  Chicago  and  New  York  than  to  San 
Francisco. 

Q.  Does  that  leave  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  railroad  company  when  it  gets  as  low 

as  that,  so  that  it  amounts  to  anything  at  all ^A.  (Interrupting.)    Well,  I  doubt 

very  much  whether  there  is  much  profit  in  it.  The  question  of  cost  of  carriage  by  rail 
is  somewhat  abstruse.  With  all  railroads  there  is  a  volume  of  business  that  must  be 
taken  at  certain  rates  without  much  regard  to  the  cost  of  carriage.  I  refer  to  busi- 
ness %yhich  is  the  subject  of  competition.  It  may  be  market  competition  or  competi- 
tion by  other  carriers.  Usually  the  measure  of  the  rate  obtainaole  for  the  carriage 
of  such  goods  is  what  the  competing  carrier's  charge  would  be.  That  must  be  equal- 
ized, or  the  business  will  seek  the  conipetiug  line.  In  such  cases  the  carrier  seeking 
the  business  is  only  concerned  to  see  that  he  gets  for  his  service  something  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  handling  that  particular  traffic. 

Ordinarily  this  cost  would  be  the  expense  of  taking  up  the  freisht,  putting  it 
aboard  the  cars,  the  clerical  work  of  accounting  attached  to  its  handling,  unloading 
and  delivering  it  at  destination.  The  carrier  does  not  consider  the  numerous  fixed 
charges  or  any  elements  of  cost  which  does  not  vary  with  the  volume  of  business- 
handled.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  per  cent  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  operating  expenses  by  railroad  men  does  not  vary  materially  with  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  volume  of  business.  Because  of  this,  railroads  always  handle  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  competitive  business,  when  it  is  necessarv  to  do  so,  at  rates 
which,  by  comparison  with  its  ordinarv  rates,  are  very  low.  The  business  between 
the  Orient  and  the  United  States  would  fall  within  this  class  of  business,  and  with 
that  explanation  you  will  understand  why  I  think  the  railioads  have  not  carried  any 
Asiatic  business  at  a  loss,  although  the  profit  from  it  may  be  small. 

Q.  (ByMr.  DuRAND.)  Could  you  give  any  idea  as  to  what  proportion  in  a  particular 
year — ^last  year,  for  example— the  Asiatic  import  business  hauled  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  bore  to  its  total  eastward  haul? — ^A.  I  can  not.  I  do  not  charge 
my  mind  with  it ;  but  I  suppose  we  have  never  carried  eastward  to  exceed  12,000  tons, 
and  that  would  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  business.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  detailed  statistics  in  the  Annual  Report  or  not.  I  do  not 
carry  those  tonnage  statistics  in  my  mind.  I  have  not  a  very  good  head  for  figures. 
I  have  never  practiced  that,  because  when  I  want  to  use  them  lean  always  turn  and 
get  them ;  but  I  guess  we  will  let  the  answer  stand,  because  the  proportion  of  that 
particular  business  to  the  whole  would  make  a  verv  small  percentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  differential  allowed  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  f — A.  By  the  American  lines f 

Q.  By  the  American  lines. — ^A.  None  whatever;  we  fought  that  out. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  disturbing  element? — A.  In  the  past f 

Q.  In  the  past. — A.  A  very  great  disturbing  element. 

Q.  All  the  differences  now  are  settled f— A.  The  Canadian  Pacific — ^I  think  they 
were  fair  about  it  in  the  end.  We  tried  to  agree  and  did  agree  finally  to  arbitrate 
it.  The  result  of  it  was  that  the  American  lines  won.  They  objected  a  long  time 
and  refused  to  abide  by  the  arbitration,  but  finally  accepted  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  rate  cutting  by  the  American  trunk  lines  2  or  3  years  ago  to 
meet  that  differential  f — A.  I  can  not  answer  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  can  say  that 
BO  far  as  the  transcontinental  lines  were  concerned — and  we  genenJly  mean  by  that 
term  the  roads  west  of  the  Missouri  River — there  was  not:  but  the  Canadian  Pacific 
complained  continually  that,  while  their  rates  on  their  race  showed  a  differential, 
the  rates  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  particularly  east  of  Chicago,  were  never 
maintained,  and  that  really  they  did  not  have  the  differential.  Now,  just  how  far 
they  were  Justified  in  making  that  statement  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is  true 
there  were  sporadic  Instances  of  rate  cutting  arising  constantly,  and  always  have 
been. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Durand.)  Ton  stated,  I  believe,  that  to  your  knowledge  there  was 
not  any  suchf — A.  I  could  not  state  that  there  was  any  such  of  my  knowledge.  I 
have  given  you  the  rise  of  the  rumor.  It  was  part  of  the  defense  of  their  differential 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific— that  much  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  it  did  exist  then,  it  does  not  exist  now  to  your 
knowledge? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rate  cutting  going  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durakd.)  Would  you  be  in  position  to  know? — ^A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  With  regard  to  your  own  road,  I  mean? — A.  Yes,  with  regard  to  our  own  road 
I  would.    But  the  question  was  relative  to  the  East  by  the  trunk  lines. 

Q.  Rates  then  ma<le  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  precisely  the  same  to  the  £ast 
and  far  Eastern  points? — A.  Yes;  as  the  American  lines,  I  understand. 

Q.  That  is,  from  San  Francisco? — A.  They  have  been  accused  of  cutting  rates,  but 
I  never  have  found  it  to  be  true.  I  am  constantly  receiving  charges  a^inst  other 
lines,  as  I  suppose  other  lines  are  receiving  charges  against  us,  but  I  think  the  con- 
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ditions  as  far  as  oar  traflls  baa  been  eoneemcd  have  been  nnusnally  good  in  tbe  last 
year.    Wben  I  say  "  our  traffic,"  I  mean  tbe  transcontinental  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  present  rates  wbat  you  "woald  call  competitive 
rates? — A.  Tbey  are  always  competitive.  Conditions  of  competition  always  exist 
and  always  bave,  so  far  as  tbe  throngb  basiness  is  concerned. 

Q.  Wbat  is  tbe  exact  cbaracter  of  water  competition  at  San  Francisco? — A.  Tbere 
is  tbe  Panama  Railroad  running  3  or  4  steamers  a  montb  eacb  way,  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  Between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  tbere  are  steamers  owned  by  tbe 
American-Hawaiian  Steamsbip  Company  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  tons  bnrdrn  dis- 
patcbed  once  a  montb  via  tbe  Straits  of  Magellan  from  San  Francisco.  Tbere  are 
constant  sailings  of  skips  around  Cape  Horn.  Just  wbat  tbe  number  is  up  for  cargo 
now  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  think  at  tbe  present  time  tbe  prospect  and  threat,  so  far 
as  tbe  railroad  company's  standpoint  of  competition  is  concerned,  of  competition  by 
sea  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  You  mean  in  view  of  the  proposed  Nlcarasruan  Canal? — A. 
No;  I  mean  in  view  of  tbe  building  of  steamships  of  large  capacity,  of  small  or 
relatively  small  coal  consumption,  and  tbe  demonstration  tnat  has  been  made  that 
on  account  of  their  large  tonnaee  and  their  relatively  small  coal  consumption  they 
can  take  cargoes  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Wbat  class  of  freight  do  these  steamers  carry? — A. 
They  are  taking  all  classes  of  freight,  mostly  the  lower  classes;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  can  not  take  everything.  All  the  basiness  that  goes  now,  business 
of  every  class  that  goes  now  from  New  lork  to  San  Francisco,  formerly  went  alto- 
gether by  sea  around  Cape  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  chiefly  around 
Cupe  Horn  on  sailing  vessels,  with  a  voyage  of  6  months. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Durand).  Are  there  not  some  classes  of  goods  which  on  account  of 
styles,  perishable  character,  and  so  on,  are  needed  sooner  than  that  length  of  time 
would  permit  and  so  can  not  be  shipped  by  sea? — A.  Xea;  but  before  tbere  was  any 
railroad — before  1870 — those  goods  went  bv  sea  Tia  Panama  taking  from  30  to  45 
days  from  New  York.  There  is  nothing  but  perishable  freight  tnat  can  not  go 
around  that  way,  and  if  they  are  put  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not 
ship  perishable  freight  that  way. 

Q.  Your  company,  tbe  Southern  Pacific,  is  interested  in  one  at  least  of  those  water 
lines  via  Panama? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Panama  Pacific  Mail? — A.  Tbe  Pacific  Mail,  tbe  western  end  of  tbe  line, 
from  Panama  np.    It  has  not  tbe  making  of  tbe  rates  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  Western  classification  satisfactoiy,  or  is  there 
very  much  difference? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  Western  classification  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory;  that  is,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  road  using  the  classification  which, 
if  it  were  able  to  adopt  a  classification  for  itself  suitable  to  its  own  particular  busi- 
ness without  respect  to  any  other  business,  would  not  make  material  changes  in 
the  Western  classification ;  but  it  is  a  compromise  in  tbe  views  of  hundreds  in  the 
deference  to  the  public  demand  for  uniformity  of  classification  and  for  convenience, 
if  there  is  any,  in  tbe  interchange  of  traffic  to  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  Now,  the  second  part  of  tbe  question,  in  regard  to  commodity  rates? — A.  There 
never  can  be  any  classification  adopted  that  will  preclude  tbe  use  or  necessity  of 
commodity  rates.  We  will  have  to  make  commodity  rates.  In  all  mv  experience, 
and  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1868,  there  have  been  special  tariffs,  coal 
tariffs,  lumber  tariffs,  salt  tarifis,  etc.  They  are  commodity  rates.  As  you  enlarge 
tbe  scope  of  your  classification  and  extend  its  application  over  larger  territory  and 
over  an  increasing  number  of  roads,  yon  will  multiply  the  commodities,  because 
here  is  a  road  that  wants  to  and  does  use  the  Western  classification.  But  tbe 
Western  classification  does  not  provide  for  a  commodity  which  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  it  and  which  is  of  minor  importance  to  many  other  roads.  It  must  be 
provided  for  by  a  commodity  rate.  The  through  business  between  tbe  Atlantic 
States  and  the  Pacific  coast  States  is  done  almost  wholly  on  tbe  commodity  tariff*. 
That  is  because  of  the  predominating  or  controlling  influence  of  tbe  sea  carriage. 
It  is  commonly  supposed,  and  I  heard  it  stated  np  at  the  Commission  yesterday, 
that  sea  carriers  do  not  classify  like  railroa<ls.  On  the  contrary,  they  classify  more. 
They  will  take  tonnage,  charging  by  weight  or  measurement,  whichever  makes  the 
greater  sum.  Hence  uie  rate  per  100  pounds  varies  with  every  change  in  the  den- 
sity of  that  freight.  Then  tbe  value  of  the  goods  effects  a  classification  because 
tbe  insurance  on  the  goods,  which,  in  tbe  case  of  railroads,  is  included  in  tbe  rates, 
is  turned  over  to  tbe  underwriter.  Every  shipper  by  sea  has  *<}  underwrite  bis  goods, 
and  the  rate  he  pays  per  100  pounds  varies  with  every  change  in  the  value  of  the 
goods,  so  that  if  you  should  work  it  out  you  would  find  that  there  was  a  greater 
classification  by  sea-going  vessels  than  there  is  with  us;  in  fact,  a  weight  and  meas- 
urement tariff  by  sea  amounts  to  a  commodity  tariff,  the  rate  changing  with  almost 
every  article  as  density  and  value  change.  If  yon  were  to  express  the  rates — tbe 
ordinary  rates — of  a  steamsbip  or  a  clipper  ship  per  100  pounds,  as  against  their 
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nsaal  formala,  yoa  would  find  that  yon  would  have  a  different  rate  for  every  partic- 
ular item,  unless  you  should  be  fortunate  enough  t(»  find  two  articles  that  were  of 
the  same  density  and  the  same  value  per  100  pounds.  That  is  why  we  have  found, 
in  meeting  the  competition  of  the  sea,  that  we  must  carry  a  very  large  commodity 
list.  We  can  not  classify  because  we  can  not  get  any  more  than  sea  competition 
will  permit  us  to  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Do  all  the  transcontinental  carriers,  then,  adopt  pretty 
nearly  the  same  commodity  rates? — A.  Yes,  altogether. 

Q.  They  agree f — A.  Yes;  the  same  through  tariff  is  nniformly  applied  to  all  the 
lines,    it  is  made  by  conference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Uarrib.)  What  will  be  the  effect  on  operation  of  the  acquisitiou 
of  the  Union  Pacific  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  f— A.  What  will  be  the  effect 
I  can  not  answer.  It  ought  to  have  no  effect  whatever.  That  is,  the  two  institu- 
tions ought  to  be  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  operated  separately.  That  ia 
merely  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Duramd.)  Has  there  been  any  tendency  in  the  past  to  have  the  prac- 
tical consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Sonthem  Pacific  f — ^A.  It  is  not  a 
practical  consolidation  at  all. 

Q.  Community  of  interest,  then  f — A.  Hardly  that. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  tendency  to  divert  trafiBc  f^om  the  Central  Pacific  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  because  of  the  longer  haul  which  the  Southern  hasf — A.  Oh,  yes; 
in  a  certain  sense. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  about  thatf — .A.  That  is  said  to  have  been  done  through  the 
exercise  of  the  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  bv  the  Sontbern  Pacific.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  owned  a  line  and  operated  aline  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 
It  also  owned  or  controlled  the  Central  Pacific  line  toOgden  in  connection  with  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Rio  Grande  lines,  and  others.  These  roads  connecting  with  the 
Central  Pacific  at  Ogden,  not  only  the  Union  Pacific,  but  the  Rio  Granoe  Western 
and  its  connections,  the  Colorado  Midland,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinoy,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  1  acifio,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Illinois  Central,  all 
the  trunk  lines  running  from  Chicago  eastward,  also  the  Northern  Pacific  connecting 
with  us  at  Portland,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Every  one  of  these  companies  has  had  and  now  has  a  well-eouipped  solic- 
iting agency  in  San  i  rancisco  and  in  Los  Angeles  soliciting  business  lor  their  lines. 
The  Sonthem  Pacific  Company,  since  its  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  line,  has  not 
exercised  any  undue  influence  or  authority  in  taking  freight  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  it  has  had  its  corps  of  men  soliciting  for  the  Sunset  route,  its  long  haul 
via  New  Orleans,  precisely  as  the  Union  Pacific,  and  all  the  other  companies  I  have 
named,  have  had  their  respective  corps  soliciting  for  the  Ogden  route  and  for  the 
Portland  route.  Through  these  soliciting  agencies  the  merchant  said  which  way 
his  freight  should  go,  and  it  went  the  way  the  merchant  so  directed.  The  practice 
described  fnrniBbes  the  only  foundation  for  the  cry  that  has  been  floated  about  the 
Halls  of  Congress  here  that  we  were  discriminating  against  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
that  the  discri  mi  nation  was  having  the  effect  of  diminishinjc  the  value  of  the 
Government  securities.    It  is  all  poppy  cock;  there  is  nothing  in  it  and  never  waa. 

Q.  Is  there  any  traffic  which  the  snippers  do  not  care  about,  which  you  have  the 
power  to  divert  if  you  wishf — A.  No,  no.  I  suppose  we  do  have  the  legal  power, 
and  we  were  adviseii  that  we  had  the  legal  power  to  direct  the  route  which  the  freight 
shall  follow,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  exercised  it,  except  in  the  case  of  oranges,  and 
that  only  within  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  arrangement  yon  speak  of  abont  oranges  at  present! — ^A.  Simply 
that  we  do  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  determining  the  route  by  which  they  shall 
go.  That  was  in  order  to  break  up  the  rebate  plan  which  was  being  worked.  Ship- 
pers were  holding  up  our  railroad  connections,  saying  that  they  would  not  give 
them  any  freight  iiuless  thej'  put  up  from  $15  to  $20  a  car.  In  other  words,  the 
practice  is  primarily  for  the  pnrpose  of  enforcing  the  law  and  maintaining  the  tariff. 
We  do  not  get  a  cent  out  of  it.    The  Santa  Fe  does  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Supposing  that  there  should  be  in  the  future  a  pretty  thorough  community  of 
interest  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific,  wonld  not  more  of  the 
traffio  go  over  the  more  direct  route  in  the  futnre  than  in  the  past? — A.  You  are  ask- 
ing me  to  discuss  questious  that  are  purely  speculative,  and  might  be  in  the  nature 
of  committing  the  owners  of  the  road.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  express  myself  on 
that.     I  do  not  see  how  it  would  do  any  good. 

Q.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  transaction  by  which  the  Union  Pacific  acquires 
the  Southern  Pacific,  stating  the  price  paid  for  the  securities,  the  effect  npon  the 
total  capitalization  of  each  road,  etc.f — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  abont  it  except 
what  I  get  through  the  press. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinoy 
to  the  Pacific  coast? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  would  have  any  further  effect  than 
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making  one  additional  road  for  the  community  to  support.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
build  up  any  new  industry  or  create  any  new  Dusiness. 

Q.  The  present  volume  of  traffic  does  not  demand  itf — A.  Any  one  of  the  lines 
crossing  the  continent  to-day,  with  proper  equipment  and  proper  terminal  facilities, 
improved  roadbed,  etc.,  can  do  all  the  business  that  all  of  them  are  now  doing. 

Q.  Every  additional  road,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  only  that  much  more  expense 
for  the  shipper? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  in  the  end  the  public  has  to  pav  these 
charges.  There  are  sufficient  roads  now  to  introduce  all  the  competition  that  the 
roads  can  possibly  stand.  There  are  none  of  them  that  I  know  of  paying  dividends 
except  perhaps  the  Great  Northern,  and  it  is  not  doing  it  out  of  this  transcontinental 
traffic. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  Senator  Clark's  new  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  u|>on 
the  rate  situation  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  going  to  have  one.  I  think  the  Union 
Pacific  is  going  to  build  that  road,  and  the  effect  of  it  will  be  simply  to  have  one 
more  road — simply  divide  the  business  of  southern  California  with  the  Santa  Fe 
and  the  El  Paso  routes.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  benefit  the  Union  Pacific. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  movement  of  rates  upon  the  trans-Pacific  roads  during  the 
la^t  10  years f  Have  they  been  reduced,  equalized,  or  in  any  case  increased? — ^A.  In 
the  last  10  years,  yes.  The  last  10  years  would  take  ns  back — that  would  be  since 
1891,  and  the  rates  have  been  very  considerably  decreased  since  1891. 

Q.  But  in  no  case  increased  that  you  call  to  mind? — A.  I  think  not;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  ciise  of  an  increase  since  1891.  in  my  own  time,  though  there  have 
been  violent  reductions  and  violent  fluctuations,  but  the  standard  today  is  very 
much  less  than  it  was  this  time  in  1891,  I  think.  The  average  rate  is  considerably 
less  than  it  was  thiH  time  in  1891. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  roads  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quiucy  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  have  got 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  in  that  sense.  I  do  not  know  any  more  about 
it,  perhaps,  than  vou  do. 

Q.  Supposing  there  should  be  such? — ^A.  I  am  not  good  authority  on  those  things, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  only  expressing  an  opinion. 

Q.  SuppoHins  there  should  be  such  a  thoroughgoing  community  of  interest  between 
the  Union  Pacinc,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  would  not  those  three 
roads  then  be  in  position  to  control  rat«8  aside  from  the  matter  of  sea  comx>etition  ? — 
A.  No,  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  control  rates,  because  the  Great  Northern 
will  be  out,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  all 
those  lines  will  be  out,  and  they  will  have  to  be  consulted.  No  rate  can  become 
effective  except  at  the  risk  of  a  fight  and  great  loss  of  revenue,  except  it  is  a  rate 
that  is  agreeable  to  all  competitors. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  a  limited  amonnt  of  traffic  which  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  competition  of  thene  other  routes  i — A.  Oh,  well,  then  the  common  control  of  the 
roads  yon  name  would  not  affect  that  particular  traffic.  It  would  be  strictly  local  to 
each  particular  road,  and  the  common  control  would  not  affect  it  at  all.  If  you  want 
to  know— if  what  vou  would  like  to  draw  out  is  whether  I  think  that  common  con- 
trol would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  charges  to  the  public,  I  freely  express 
the  opinion  that  it  will  not.  I  think  that  if  there  could  be  a  control  of  that  sort 
exercised  in  every  natural  division  of  the  country  so  as  to  secure  stability  of  rates 
and  honest  and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  rates  as  published  it  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  under  the  present  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  railroads  that  you  can  effectually  squelch  uAJust  discrimina- 
tion, inequalities  in  rates,  and  continual  fluctuations  in  rates. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  such  a  thoroughgoing  harmony  of  interests 
between  all  the  roads  in  a  particular  section  would  result  in  unduly  high  rates  to 
the  public? — A.  No;  you  can  not  destroy  the  natural  competition  that  exists;  you 
can  not  possibly  do  it. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  natural  competition?  Do  you  mean  between  different 
sections  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  mean  between  the  different  roads. 

Q.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  a  complete  merger  of  interest. — A.  Of 
all  the  roads  in  the  country  ? 

Q.  Of  all  the  roads  in  a  given  section,  or  west  of  the  Missouri  River. — A*  No;  the 
companies  operating  those  roads  are  endeavoring  to  promote  every  industry  and 
every  class  of  commerce,  build  up  the  industries  along  the  lines  of  their  several 
roads,  so  that  they  should  have  the  greatest  tonnage,  ana  they  can  not  resist,  can  not 
stop  it.  The  noticeable  effect  upon  the  community  at  large  would  be  the  stopping 
of  preferential  rates,  the  stopping  of  unasual,  frequent,  unnecessary,  vicious,  and 
hurtful  fluctuations  in  rates.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would  not  have 
a  howl,  but  the  howl  would  come  from  the  fellow  whose  rake  off  was  discontinued. 
I  say  that  in  all  sincerity  as  an  expert  in  this  business  of  more  than  30  years'  experi- 
ence, and  1  do  not  own  any  railroad  stocks  or  bonds  either. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Hare  yoa  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  increasing 
the  power,  in  any  particular,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  especially 
as  to  their  right  to  make  or  approve  rates  f — A.  Yes;  I  have  a  suggestion,  an  opinion, 
to  express,  that  they  have  all  the  f>ower  that  they  need  to  enforce  the  law  to  day 
if  they  would  exercise  it.  I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  give  them  the 
rate-making  power,  but  I  think  in  their  attitude  toward  the  railroads,  of  fighting 
the  legalization  of  pooling  because  the  railroads  will  not  consent  to  their  having  the 
rate-making  power — I  think  that  is  to  be  condemned.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  pay  freights  want  this  commission  to  make  their 
rates.     Thoy  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  One  great  complaint  that  is  made  is  the  long  time  that  intervenes  between  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  and  the  final  adjudication  of  the  case.  Would  you  recommend 
that  when  a  case  is  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  should  be 
advanced  on  the  docket  as  it  goes  into  court,  so  that  it  could  be  disposed  of  quickly  f — 
A.  fcio  far  as  my  own  particular  Judgment  is  concerned,  founded  on  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  cases  before  that  commission,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  come 
to  a  speedy  conclusion  or  a  decision — the  quicker  the  better — and  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  any  rule  that  had  for  its  object  simply  to  have  the  case  disposed  of  upon 
its  merits  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  that  way  with  respect  to  every  contention 
between  privat«^  persons,  as  well  as  between  corporations  and  parties. 

Q.  Is  part  of  this  delay  by  the  commission  on  account  of  it  being  tardy  in  hear- 
ing?— A.  I  think  not.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  thev  have  been  prompt  enough. 
They  have  held  up  their  decisions  in  some  cases  longer  than  I  thought  there  was  any 
necessity  for,  but  I  think,  no  doubt,  they  have  a  reason  for  it.  I  have  in  mind 
one  particular  case  now,  thedifi'erential  case  between  carloads  and  less  than  carloads, 
in  Texas.  I  do  not  know  why  that  should  not  have  been  decided  a  year  ago,  so  we 
would  have  some  liffht  in  this  case  they  are  hearing  now ;  but  they  are  evidently 
holding  that  up  untu  they  get  the  hearing  in  this  case,  possibly  because  they  want 
more  1  igh t.  Von  see  it  is  a  question  that  is  very  far-reaching.  It  will  spread  all  over 
the  country. 

Q.  Ih  it  possible,  and  if  possible  is  it  practical,  to  have  a  national  classification  of 
freights? — A.  No.  Well,  I  would  have  to  qualify  my  answer.  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  a  uniform  classification.  We  have  practically  now  three  classifications — the  oflS- 
cial  classification  iu  the  trunk-line  and  New  England  territory;  the  Western  classi- 
fication for  all  territory  west  and  northwest  and  southwest  of  Chicago  and  Texas, 
and  I  think  the  Southern  classification  in  the  Southeastern  territory.  In  making 
those  classifications  the  railroads  have  had  to  make  considerable  concessions  from 
what  would  be  a  proper  consideration  for  the  conditions  which  would  control 
classifications  in  individual  cases.  In  ^oing  further  than  that,  concessions  will  be 
multiplied,  and  they  will  be  as  often  against  the  public  as  against  the  carrier.  Com- 
modity rates  will  also  be  increased  in  number,  as  1  have  already  explained.  We  can 
can  not  have  a  uniform  classification  without  having  thousauds  of  commodity  rates. 
Every  road  is  going  to  have  a  number  of  diiferent  commodity  rates.  That  will  destroy 
the  uniformity  of  classification.  If  you  and  I  agree  that  as  between  our  two  roads 
we  will  join  in  a  common  classification,  and  then  you  say,  Now,  here  is  lumber;  here 
is  coal;  here  is  iron  or  some  other  commodity  or  half  a  dozen  commodities  that 
are  of  very  great  importance  to  me,  and  under  this  classification  their  development 
and  their  movement  will  be  retarded — they  are  of  no  iuiportance  whatever  to  the 
other  road — I  will  put  in  commoditv  rates  on  them ;  and  if  then  I  ofi*er  a  similar  list 
of  commodities  that  must  be  speciallv  provided  for — we  would  be  doing  just  what  all 
the  roads  in  the  country  would  do.  Now,  then,  multiply  those  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities by  the  number  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  and  see  the  number  of  com- 
modity rates  that  will  be  required,  each  differing  with  each  road.  What  becomes 
of  uniformity  ?  It  is  a  theoretical  demand  of  no  practical  value,  though  it  seems  to 
have  fastened  itself  on  the  commission  here.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in  my 
judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  It  is  sometimes  held,  Ithink,  that  these  numerous— we  might 
almost  say  innumerable — adjustments  that  the  railroads  make  in  rates,  in  view  of 
their  conditioiiH  and  their  particular  commodities  which  touch  their  territory  and 
so  on — that  the  result  of  all  these  conditions  is  to  prevent  a  perfectly  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country;  that  the  railroad  which  happens  to  be  in  a 
given  local itv  first  tries  to  exploit  the  natural  resources,  even  though  they  might 
not  be  BO  well  fitted  for  immediate  exploitation  and  so  on.  Does  iv  seem  to  you 
that  the  absence  of  any  uniform  regulation  of  that  sort  tends  in  that  direction? — A. 
It  there  is  anything  in  what  you  say,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is,  I  do  not  see  how 
uniformity  of  claHsification  is  going  to  help  it.  The  rates  determine  the  movement. 
There  is  no  talk  about  making  uniformity  of  rates.  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  me — 
the  idea  that  this  uniformity  of  classification  is  going  to  have  the  effect  that  is 
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claimed  for  it  or  have  any  such  valne  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  or  worth  talk- 
ing abont.  It  woald  seem  to  be  absolntely  ineffective,  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration my  explanation  as  to  commodity  rates.  It  is  a  jack-o'-lanterni  deceptive, 
a  snare — something  to  fool  the  public  with.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  Now, 
then,  I  do  not  believe  that  anv  railroad  company  retards  an  industry  on  its  line. 
If  an^  railroad  company  does  do  so,  or  unjustly  discriminates  against  industries, 
there  is  not  any  penalty,  in  my  jud^ent,  that  is  too  severe. 

Q.  How  about  the  complaint  of  truit  shippers  iu  California  f  There  has  been  a 
good  deal,  has  there  notf — A.  What  complaint f 

Q.  To  the  eff'ect  that  the  rates  are  so  high  that  they  can  not  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  Florida? — A.  I  have  heard  no  such  complaint.  The  citrus  fruit  business  has 
frown  from  nothing  to  abont  20,000  carloads  a  year.  How  does  that  answer  youf  I 
ave  heard  no  complaint  of  that  sort  from  the  shippers  in  southern  California.  The 
complaint  now  is  against  the  refrigeration  charges,  and  against  the  railroads  for  not 
owning  their  own  cars,  but  leasing  them.  Shippers  want  to  dictate  to  us  whether 
we  shall  hire  a  car  or  own  it.  There  is  a  complaint  as  to  whether  we  shall  take  the 
routing  out  of  our  hands  and  put  it  into  their  hands.  The  difference  arises  in  the 
fact  that  the  agent  of  the  principal  fruit  growers'  association  wanted  to  lease  or 
own  refrigerator  cars  himself  and  sublet  them  to  the  railroads  and  be  able  to  make 
something  ont  of  the  refrigeration  and  mileage  for  use  of  the  cars,  and  also  be  in 
a  position  to  switch  his  cars  from  one  line  to  another  and  hold  up  the  railroads  for 
reoates.  That  was  all  stopped  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  under- 
taking to  route  the  freight.  It  is  to  determine  these  complaints — whether  they  are 
just — that  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  been 
tried  and  submitted  to  the  commission  and  is  now  in  their  hands.  They  also  com- 
plain abont  the  demand  on  our  part  that  they  should  load  13  tons  to  the  car  instead 
of  10  tons  to  the  car.  They  allege  that  if  13  tons  is  loaded  in  the  car  there  is  not 
left  sufiQcient  air  chamber  for  circulation  and  preservation  of  the  fruit,  which  pro- 
motes decay.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  true,  because  for  the  most  part 
40* foot  cars  were  used  for  13  tons  as  against  36-foot  cars  for  the  12  tons.  We  also 
found  that  instead  of  carrying  12  tons,  as  we  thought,  the  size  and  weight  of  boxes 
had  been  increased,  and  instead  of  the  average  weight  of  12  tons  thai  we  were 
charging  for  the  load  was  13  tons.  I  do  not  know  but  that  we  may  concede  that 
point.    It  will  not  be  done  until  the  case  is  decided  by  the  commission,  however. 

Q.  Has  the  California  railroad  commission  exercised  any  direct  control  over  local 
rates  in  California f — A.  It  has  hoard  every  complaint  that  has  ever  been  made. 
It  approves  all  tariffs. 

Q.  Then  thev  have  the  absolute  power  to  declare  a  ratef — A.  That  is  what  the 
constitution  ot  the  State  says. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  changed  rates  materially  from  those  made  by  the  railroads! — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Southern  Pacific  ns  a  company  would  be  willing  to 
recognize,  notwithstanding  the  constitution,  that  it  had  the  power  that  the  constitu- 
tion pretends  to  give  it  ^  out  still  the  commission  has  from  time  to  time  caused 
considerable  reduction  in  tariffs.  They  undertook  to  make  a  rednction  in  grain 
rates,  which  we  resisted  before  the  courts  and  finally  settled. 

Q.  Was  that  recently? — A.  Yes;  the  settlement  was  made,  I  think,  a  little  over  18 
mouths  ago. 

Q.  Yon  mean  it  was  settled  by  the  court  reaching  a  decision  or  by  agreement? — 
A.  Well,  the  court  enjoined  the  commissioners,  but  the  case  never  went  to  trial. 
We  consented  to  a  certain  reduction  in  lieu  of  their  order. 

Q.  That  was  the  grain  rates  within  the  State?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  On  all  the  roads  or  on  certain  portions? — A.  Well,  it  was  on  grain  going  to 
market,  and  it  would  be,  on  all  the  roads  and  onfall  the  rates,  sort  of  a  blanket 
reduction  of  about  .8  per  cent,  I  think.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  settlement  wns. 
1  think  it  has  been  a  useful  commission.  It  has  not  been  anarchistic  and  confisca- 
tory in  its  actions,  and  for  that  reason  some  of  the  people  condemn  it,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  its  course  is  satisfactory. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  rates  are  per  ton  per  mile  in  California  on  low- 
grade  freight,  or  on  all  classes  of  freight,  for  that  matter — how  they  would  compare 
with  the  transcontinental  rates  per  ton-mile? — A.  They  ought  not  to  be  compared 
at  all. 

Q.  Necessarily  they  ought  to  be  different? — A.  No;  I  never  made  a  comparison — 
never  made  any  such  comparison. 

Q.  Yon  might  be  able  to  give  some  valuable  suggestions  abont  the  development  of 
the  Oriental  trade  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines? — A.  I  do  not  care  to 
testify  on  that  unless  you  want  me  to,  because  I  think  it  is  pure  speculation  as 
to  what  it  is  going  to  be,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  while  it  is  popularly  supposed 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  vast  increase  of  trade  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
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I  do  not  share  that  view,  and  I  do  not  care  to  discourage  people  hy  any  testimony. 
From  the  railroad  standpoint  and  from  our  standpoint  I  do  not  regard  the  building 
of  the  canal  as  au  unmixed  evil.  I  thought  we  could  adjust  ourselves  to  it;  that  so 
far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned  it  was  going  to  do  San  Francisco  more  damage  than 
anybody,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  a  very  few  people,  and  one  of  them.  Senator  Per- 
kins's partner,  conceived.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  ^oing  to  bring  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  all  these  aggressive  Eastern  jobbing  cities  much  nearer  by  water  to 
Honolulu,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines,  the  Orient,  and  Australasia, 
than  tliey  are  now ;  and  instead  of  increasing  San  Francisco's  opportunities  to  eivjoy 
that  tra<le,  or  an  increasing  measure  of  the  trade,  it  is  going  to  diminish  them,  because 
it  is  going  to  increase  the  power  of  San  Francisco's  competitors,  while  it  does  not 
help  her  at  all.  So  far  as  San  Frauoisoo's  business  proper  is  concerned,  the  transport 
of  general  merchandise  which  she  takes,  it  is  going  over  the  railroads,  no  matter 
how  many  canals  are  built.  There  are  too  many  railroads  there;  they  are  part  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  thev  will  be  operated  when  we  are  all  dead. 
They  may  be  compelled  to  make  rates  that  will  put  them  in  bankruptcy,  over 
and  over  again,  but  every  time  they  get  out  of  bankruptcy  they  will  be  better  able 
to  beat  the  canal,  and  they  are  going  to  carry  that  business.  While  the  canal  may 
help  San  Francisco  in  such  bnsinesR  as  she  has  formerly  exported  to  Europe,  par- 
ticularly grain,  that  is  constantly  diminishing  in  volume. 

Q.  May  it  not  increase? — A.  The  advantage  is  very  small  compared  with  the  dis- 
advantages I  have  enumerated.  That  briefly  and  substantially  expresses  my  views. 
They  might  be  elaborated,  but  they  would  not  give  you  any  better  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  the  cooperatire 
association  among  the  fruit  growers  of  California  in  shipping  and  marketing,  where 
they  ship  and  market  their  goods  f — A.  Well,  there  has  been  something  like  the 
prune  growers'  combination,  as  they  call  it;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind. — A.  That  has  been  rather  disastrous  this 
year,  I  think.  However,  I  believe,  that  something  of  that  sort  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  marketing  of  the  goods.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  and  I  think  it  wonld  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  growers  of  deciduous  fruits.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
orange  growers,  tliough  they  now  have  a  form  of  association.  It  has  been  worked  on 
raisins  in  Fresno  quite  successfully.  The  producers  are  said  to  have  been  their  own 
worst  enemies  through  lack  of  cooperation ;  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  middle- 
men, who  would  work  them  and  give  them  minimum  prices  for  their  goods.  The  effort 
has  been  to  got  them  together  and  cooperate  and  employ  gobd  merchants  to  handle 
their  association  for  them,  and  to  give  the  manager  authority  to  meet  the  market  con- 
ditions. By  this  plan  of  organization  they  expected  to  stop  the  middlemen  from 
taking  undue  advantage  of  them.  I  think  it  might  be  beneficial.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  in  Fresno  for  the  raisins,  and  I  think  it  is  bound  to  be  so  on  the  prunes.  But 
it  is  hard,  to  get  three  or  four  thousand  farmers  to  agree  upon  any  cooperative  plan 
or  to  trust  any  individual  in  handling  a  large  business  for  them.  With  respect  to 
oranges  and  green  fruit  some  form  of  orj^anlzation  for  cooperation  is  essential, 
because  they  are  perishable;  and  the  distribution  of  that  fruit  to  Eastern  markets 
ought  to  be  under  one  head,  so  that  if  Chicago  would  take  20  cars  a  day  no  more  than 
20  cars  per  day  would  bo  sent  there.  If  the  capacity  of  New  York  is  25  oars 
per  day  it  will  ho  arran>^ed  that  no  more  than  25  cars  go  there,  and  if  Boston  is  10 
cars  they  will  sec  to  that  in  like  manner.  Now,  in  the  past  the  vice  of  the  business 
has  been  that  ev(Tyhody  shipped  as  he  pleased,  and  if  Johu  Jones  heard  that  Sam 
Smith  was  shipping  to  Milwaukee  he  would  say,  '^I  guess  that  is  the  right  thing  to 
do,"  aud  he  would  send  his  fruit  there  also.  The  result  would  be  that  the  Milwaukee 
market  would  bo  overstocked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ditkand.)  To  what  extent  is  the  system  organized  now — quite 
thorou|2^nly? — A.  In  southern  California  they  have  their  orange  growers*  union  and 
it  is  said  to  be  quite  efficient.  In  northern  California,  so  far  as  the  deciduous  fruits 
are  concerned,  they  have  no  organization  that  I  know  of.  They  tried  a  plan  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory.  With  raisins  and,  I  believe,  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia, with  walnuts,  a  cooperative  arrangement  has  been  tried  and  has  done  well. 
The  experiment  this  last  season  with  the  prunes  was  not  successful.  I  think  it  is 
lack  of  management  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  You  think  there  has  been  no  particular  reason  for  complaint  against  the  refrig- 
erator car  companies  as  such? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  as  to  that.  I  have  never 
made  a  study  of  it.  Apparently  refrigerator  charges  were  pretty  high.  Thev  claimed, 
and  they  made  an  excellent  showing,  too,  before  the  commission  that  their  charges 
afforded  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit.  While  we  are  not  responsible  for  those 
charges,  and  our  effort  is  to  get  them  down,  I  think  there  will  be  some  reduction 
this  year. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  wonld  be  more  desirable  for  the  railroad  oompanies 
that  refrigerator  cars  should  be  owned  by  them? — A.  Ordinarily  I  would  say  that 
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the  railroad  companies  should  own  their  own  cars,  bat  there  are  peonliar  conditions 
affeotine  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  that  make  it  doubtfnl  as  to  whether  it  i8l>e8t — 
chiefly  wat  the  movement  of  the  fruit  for  which  they  are  employed  is  confined  com- 

fiarati Yoly  to  short  seasons,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  no  use  for  those  cars, 
f  there  is  an  organized  company  owning  refrigerator  equipment  whose  cars  can  be 
leased  during  the  season,  or  put  into  this  service  at  reasonable  rates  and  under  just 
and  equitable  regulations  so  far  as  the  carriers  are  concerned,  then  when  the  season 
is  over  the  owners  can  find  use  for  those  cars  in  the  Florida  trade  or  in  the  berry 
trade  of  the  South,  thus  keeping  the  total  equipment  employed  the  year  around. 
Now,  if  that  is  true,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  true,  such  a  company  can  handle 
the  refrigerator  cars  and  do  the  refrigerator  work  at  a  less  cost  than  the  railroad 
company. 

And  it  ought  to  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  growers  or  producer,  provided  the 
charges  and  the  profits  are  only  reasonable.  Now,  then,  I  did  not  answer  as  to  the 
railroad.  So  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned  it  depends  altogether  on  the  price 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  running  the  cars.  They  might  be  made  so  high  that 
they  had  better  own  them;  but  I  think,  from  my  experience,  that  so  far  as  econ- 
omy in  management  is  concerned  or  expense  of  operating,  it  is  in  favor  of  leasing 
the  cars  rather  than  owning  them,  under  the  conditions  I  nave  Jnst  stated. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  rate  which  you  pay  by  way  of  lease f — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know 
why  that  should  become  public  property. 

Q.  Some  of  the  Eastern  roads  have  intimated  that  there  was  a  uniform  rate. — ^A. 
The  ordinary  rate  paid  by  Eastern  roads  is  a  cent  a  mile.  It  ranges  from  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  mile  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars ;  but  we  pay  less. 

Q.  Can  you  compare  the  amonnt  that  the  shipper  has  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
refrigerator  car  as  such  with  the  amount  of  freight  he  has  to  pay,  stating  the  rela- 
tive amount! — A.  It  differs.  Our  rate  on  green  fruit  is  a  flat  rat-e — what  we  call  a 
blanket  rate  or  postage-stamp  rate,  practically  the  same  to  Denver  as  to  New  York. 
The  refrigerator  charges  necessarily,  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  are  graduated  rates. 
It  takes  less  ice,  I  should  say,  to  carry  a  car  of  fruit  to  Denver  than  to  Omaha, 
and  lees  to  Omaha  than  to  Chicago,  and  less  to  Chicago  than  to  New  York  or 
than  it  does  to  New  Orleans,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  climate  and  the  cost  of 
ice.  I  have  not  in  mind  what  the  rates  are  to  the  destination  points.  I  would  guess 
that  they  will  range  from  $50  to  $135  a  car  for  refrigeration  of  deciduous  firuit — not 
oranges.  Oranges  do  not  require  as  much  ice.  The  railroad  freight  rate  is  $1.25  per 
100  pounds,  for  carloads.  It  has  always  struck  me  that,  compared  with  the  invest- 
ment and  labor,  etc.,  the  cheapest  part  of  the  service  that  the  California  fruit 
grower  employs  in  getting  his  fruit  from  the  tree  to  market  is  t^e  transportation 
service  done  by  the  railroads,  and  I  think  so  still. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  11.55  a.  m.,  the  special  subcommission  adjourned  without  day. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JACOB  H.  SGHIFF. 

of  Kuhn,  Loeh  ^-  Co.,  Bank^rSf  New  York  City. 

The  special  subcommission  of  the  Industrial  Commission  mot  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schifl',  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &,  Co.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkr.)  Will  you  receive  the  oath? — A.  Am  I  compelled  tof  I  never 
like  to  swear,  because  I  think  ray  word  is  good  enough,  and  I  prefer  not  to  swear. 

Q.  Then  you  make  a  solemn  affirmation,  do  youf  >\ill  you  plense  give  your  name 
and  post-oflHce  address? — A.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  932  Fifth  avenue,  Now  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&.  Co. 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  do  with  the  financing  of  corporations?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Recently? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  recently? 

Q.  Any  time  within  the  last  3  years? — A.  1  have;  but  not  so  much  as,  say,  5  or  6 
years  ago. 

Q.  Very  well;  go  back  to  that,  then.  Can  you  give  the  commission  a  list  of  some 
of  the  principal  corporations  and  transactions  that  your  firm  has  aided  in  financ- 
ing?—A.  We  have  had  leading  interests  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad.  Those  are  two  lead- 
ing corporations. 
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Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  great  movements  are  going  on  among 
the  priDcipal  railroads  at  the  present  time,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  describe 
to  us,  so  far  us  you  feel  that  you  ran  without  embarrassment  and  without  divulging 
business  secrets,  the  methods  that  are  employed  and  the  objects  that  it  is  expecte<l 
will  be  attained.  Proceed,  if  you  please,  in  year  own  way,  and  the  oommissionera 
will  ask  some  questions  as  they  may  wish  from  time  to  time. — A.  Primarily,  I  want 
to  state  that  I  am  not  a  railroad  man ;  that  I  am  a  financier,  and  that  technical  rail- 
road questions  I  am  unable  to  throw  light  upon.  The  movements  to  which  yon  refer 
I  assume  are  those  that  are  generally  understood  as  coming  under  the  expressiou 
''community  of  interest."  As  I  take  it,  this  community  of  interest  idea  arose  in  the 
desire  of  the  railroads,  or  the  owners  of  railroads,  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
demoralization,  and,  as  a  consequence,  depression  in  the  values  of  their  properties, 
which  was  brought  about  by  antipooliug  legislation.  It  is  human  nature  that 
a  producer  and  uiipper  wants  at  all  times  to  get  something  better,  to  get  ahead 
of  nis  neighbor;  so  the  practical  consequence  has  been  that  when  a  shipper  made 
a  certain  rate  of  transportation  with  the  railroad  company  his  neighbor  went  to 
the  competing  road  and  by  straight  or  crooked  means  endeavored  to  get  lower 
rates  than  his  neighbor  received.  That  naturally  brought  about  demoralization 
of  rates,  and  it  damaged  both  the  transportation  interests  and  the  producing  inter- 
ests. It  is  evident  that  there  is  little  safety  to  the  producer  if  he  is  not  certain 
that  his  competitor  pays  exactly  the  same  charge  lor  transporting  his  goods  or 
products  than  he  pays  himself.  There  is  just  as  much  danger  to  him  as  there  is  to 
the  railroad  if  it  does  not  get  just  exactly  the  same  rate  that  the  competing  railroad 
receives.  This  unsettled  condition  produced  a  state  of  affairs  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  more  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  than  any  benefits  that 
could  have  possibly  been  derived  from  antipoohng  legislation.  It  demoralized  both 
the  shipper  and  transporter  alike,  and  property  of  all  kinds  suftered  by  it;  not  only 
property  snfiferod,  but  labor  suffered.  It  is  evident  that  when  rates  are  depressed 
the  railroads  can  not  pay  to  the  working  forces  the  same  compensation  or  remunera- 
tion that  they  can  in  times  when  they  get  full  rates  for  their  transportation. 

This  state  of  afiairs  brouglit  about  a  grail ual  coming  together  of  the  railroad 
interests  and  induce<l  them  to  buy  into  one  another's  properties.  For  instance,  if 
I  held  stock  of  ^'A'^  company  and  yon  held  stock  in  ''  IS"  company,  and  my  shares 
were  depressed  in  value  because  you  were  competing  with  nie— each  of  us  rutting 
the  rates  of  the  other — our  interests  would  evidently  be  better  served  if  you  owned 
some  of  the  stock  in  my  company  and  I  ownetl  some  of  the  »tock  in  your  company. 
In  other  words,  if  we  had  a  community  of  interest.  That  is,  in  simple  words,  the 
process  which  has  been  going  on  on  a  large  scale  among  the  railroads,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  while  it  is  not  completed  yet,  will  naturafiy  brine  about  some  protec- 
tion, as  the  way  to  perfect  peace  is  always  through  war.  I  believe  when  brought 
to  an  entire  completion,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  laboring  man,  it  will  be  a 
security  to  the  shipper,  and  it  will  be  a  benent  to  the  owner  of  railroad  property. 
I  believe  the  community  of  interest  will  not  only  result  in  the  community  of  interest 
between  railroad  jiroperty,  but  it  will  be  community  of  interest  between  railroads, 
shippers,  and  lal^or. 

Q.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  toll  us  the  methods  of  bringing  about  this  com- 
munity of  interest  so  far  as  you  may  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so. — ^A.  I  believe  I  have 
explained  to  yon  already;  the  business  is  simply  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  than 
in  the  illustration  I  gave.  Without  naming  railroad  companies,  say  if  the  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  using  a  name  to  cover  both  extreme 
points,  owned  some  stock  in  the  Boston  and  Portland  (Oregon)  Railroad  Company, 
both  running  in  the  same  direction,  if  they  owned  stock  in  each  other's  lines  they 
would  be  very  careful  before  they  did  anything  which  would  destroy  the  value  of 
each  other's  property. 

Q.  Is  it  proposed  to  merge  or  consolidate  these  roads  into  one  largo  companv, 
after  the  manner  of  the  consolidation  of  the  steel  companies,  or  is  it  proposed  merely 
to  have  stock  in  one  road  held  by  a  stockholder  of  another  road  f — A.  I  am  (j^uito  cer- 
tain nothing  like  the  large  consolidation  is  intended — ^nothing  like  such  a  consolida- 
tion is  intended. 

Q.  The  several  companies  will  continue  to  operate  their  properties  substantially 
as  now? — A.  That,  1  am  quite  certain,  is  their  intention. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  absorption  by  one  company  of  another  in  this  process! — A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  agreement  between  these  companies  in  reference  to  main- 
taining rates f — ^A.  Not  as  far  as  I  know;  but,  as  I  said  to  you  before,  as  to  railroad 
propositions  proper  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Does  the  establishment  of  this  community  of  interest  necessitate  the  interven- 
tion of  a  syndicate  f — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Does  it  involve  a  struggle  for  the  transference  of  control  f^om  one  party  to 
another? — A.  Not  necessarily;  but  such  might  occur  in  single  instances. 
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Q.  If  yon  feel  at  liberty  to  give  as  any  illastrations  of  your  idea  of  the  process  by 
citing  roads  which  have  undergone  this  establishment  of  community  of  interest,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  you. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  can  not.  As  far  as  I  know,  most  of  these  processes  have  been 
accomplished  by  direct  acquisitions,  either  by  the  railroads  or  by  their  owners,  of 
stock,  not  necessarily  controlling  interests,  and  I  believe  in  most  instances  not  actual 
controlling  interests  in  other  railroad  corporations. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  raising  of  rates  after  this 
community  of  interest  has  been  effectually  established  f — A.  While  I  have  said  to 
you  that  I  am  not  a  railroad  man  and  that  my  opinion  as  to  railroad  matters  itself 
is  worth  nothing,  I  believe  it  will  result  in  the  cheaponing  of  transportation.  The 
only  thing  that  is  sought,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  community  of  interest  is 
not  higher  rates,  but  e(]ual  rates,  steady  rates. 

Q.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  merchants  and  shippers  generally  that  it  is  more  important 
to  them  to  have  an  opportunity  by  sharp  iigurin^  to  get  a  lower  rate  than  their 
neighbors  liavef — A.  Every  intelligent  snipper  I  have  over  discnssed  this  question 
with  has,  without  reserve,  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  would  rather  pay  doable 
the  rate  on  transportation  which  he  might  be  paying  with  steady  rates  than  have  to 
labor  under  a  belief,  as  he  must  with  unstable  rates,  that  his  oompetitor  possibly 
gets  a  little  cheaper  rate  than  he  does.  Shippers,  I  think,  in  every  section  of  the 
country  will  conhrm  that  what  they  want  to  have  is  absolute  certainty,  uniform 
rates,  no  matter  what  they  are;  they  want  uniform  rates  first  of  all. 

Q.  Is  it  anticipated  that  there  will  be  some  popular  apprehension  of  monopoly  in 
the  establishment  of  this  community  of  interestf — A.  Not  if  organizations  like  your 
commission  treat  the  question  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as  no  doubt  you  will  treat 
it,  and  give  the  jmblic  the  light;  and  not  if  those  who  can  give  information  will 
give  it  without  reserve.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  the  public  in  general  under- 
stands the  (juestion  there  can  be  no  misapprehension  and  no  fear  as  to  the  result. 

Q.  Will  tnere  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  those  owning  the  capital  in  railroads 
to  have  the  railroads  subject  to  public  supervision  that  will  i>e  effectual  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  peoples'  rights? — A.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  this  would  be 
welcomed  by  every  interest. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  this  community  of  interest  will  be  guarded  so  far  as  to 
bring  into  harmony  substantially  all  of  the  railroads  of  the  country? — A.  That  is 
hardly  possible.  What  may  be  accomplished  in  years  to  come  I  can  not  foresee,  but 
itiis  BO  big  a  proposition  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  community  of  interest 
can  be  applied  to  every  mile  of  railroad  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  is  sought  for  at  the  present  time  is  to  bring  into  harmony  certain  great 
systems  that  have  competed  unfairly  with  each  other? — A.  It  is  just  as  you  nave 
stated. 

Q.  Those  will  embrace  the  trunk  lines  and  the  transcontinental  lines  North  as 
well  as  Sonth? — A.  They  are  as  likely  to  embrace  the  trunk  lines  and  the  transcon- 
tinental lines. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  shipping  interest — the  great  ocean  transportation  lines — 
involved  in  this  community  of  interest? — A.  That  is  a  subject  I  know  very  little 
about.  What  I  could  say  is  only  from  hearsay,  and  I  would  not  give  much  for 
hearsay. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  able  to  observe  that  something  is  going  on  in  that  direction, 
have  yon? — A.  Only^  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Is  it  vonr  opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  certain  ocean  lines  is  in  the  interest 
of  certain  large  railroads  of  this  country? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  community  of  interest  being  practically 
snbserved  through  the  purchase  of  stock— the  mutual  purchase  of  stock  in  2  roads. 
Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  the  last  3  years  there  have  been  practical  evidences 
of  this  absorbing  of  the  interests  of  roads? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  ease. 

Q.  How  would  you  state  the  position,  aH  you  very  well  know  it,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia system  toward  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio?— A.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  own  to-day  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  Does  not  oWn  the  controlling  interest? — A.  No.  The  controlling  interest,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  so  stated  in  legislation  and  in  decisions  of  the 
courts,  means  a  majority  of  the  stock.  A  line  has  really  no  controlling  interest  so 
long  as  any  one  company  owns  less  than  50  per  cent  in  the  other  company.  It  does 
not  actually  own  the  oontrolling  interest;  and  I  am  very  certain  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  does  not  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  How  does  the  directorate  stand  f  Are  the  majority  of  the  directors  Pennsylvania 
system  men  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  men? — A.  I  am  quite  certain  that  only  the  small- 
est percentage  of  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system. 

Q.  Then,  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
as  to  rates  has  been  reached,  not  by  a  Pennsylvania  interest  passing  into  the  Balti- 
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more  and  Ohio  on  ita  directorate  and  so  making  peace  as  between  the  2  roadsf — A. 
I  can  not  tell  you  that;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Does  that  not  naturally  follow  from  the  general  phrase  that  you  used,  the  com- 
munity  of  interest f — A.  Such  is  the  intention — making  peace,  as  you  express  it. 

Q.  Does  this  community  of  interest  anticipate  in  any  way  the  formation,  the 
organization,  or  the  financing  of  any  transcontinental  road,  say,  from  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  coast f — A.  I  have  no  idea  what  you  refer  to  or 
what  is  in  your  mind. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  in  the  contest  that  has  occurred  betwcfTi 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  tliere  is  not  involved  possibly  another 
transcontinental  road  or  the  extension  of  one  of  the  trunk  roads,  like  the  Burlington, 
to  the  Pacific  coast f — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  That  has  never  been  discussed  in  Wall  street f — A.  Not  to  ray  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  contest  which  h:)s  agitated  the  country  and  the  people  for  the  last 
month  or  two  in  respect  to  those  two  stocks — the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Union 
Pacific — is  it  the  aim  in  that  contest  to  make  this  same  community  of  interest  work 
between  the  two  ultimately — between  those  who  are  financing  and  managing  themf — 
A.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  contest.  There  may  have  been  some 
Wall  street  speculation,  of  which  I  know  nothing;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
has  been  any  contest. 

Q.  How  would  you,  as  a  financier,  explain  the  fact  of  a  single  share  of  Northern 
Pacific  stock  going  up  to  $1,000  cash? — A.  I  can  only  explain  it  on  the  ground  of 
somebody's  having  sold  something  he  did  not  have,  and  when  he  wanted  to  get  it 
back  he  could  not  get  it  back.  Other  investors  have  possibly  bonght  perfectly lM>n a 
fide  a  supply  of  stock  for  their  own  purposes.  Gamblers  who  sold  things  they  did 
not  have  and  tried  to  get  back  what  they  had  not  possessed,  found  it  was  not  there. 

Q.  Let  us  take  a  step  farther.  Do  yon  know,  or  is  it  even  a  street  rumor,  a  rumor 
at  all,  either  in  the  London  market  or  the  American  market  of  stocks,  that  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties,  the  Northern  Pacific  or  the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  in  its  extensions,  intends  to  control  two  transcontinental  roads  if  they  can? — 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  rumors.  I  never  listen  to  rumors ;  nor  do  I  know  anything 
about  one  transcontinental  line  desiring  to  control  any  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  Is  not  the  idea  prominent  in  this  community  of  interest 
to  establish  a  transcontinental  line?  Is  not  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
community  of  interest  and  consolidation  of  interests  that  has  been  goiiigon? — A. 
Not  nece6saril3\  The  great  systems  of  the  country  divide  themselves  into  two  divi- 
sions— the  linos  to  and  those  beyond  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  River.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  trunk  lines,  as  they  are  generally  called,  have  any  desire  whatever 
to  extend  their  lines,  either  by  combiuations  with  other  lines  or  by  construction, 
beyond  the  North  and  South  boundaries. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  natural  combination  of  these  two  interests,  where  the  freight 
movement  is  east  and  west? — A.  No.  There  is  always,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  limit  to 
what  one  system  can  handle,  as  I  believe  traffic  questions  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  are  different ;  and  I  am  conviuced  that  the  heads  of  large  trunk-line 
systems  on  the  one  hand  and  of  so  called  Pacific  roads  or  transcontinental  roads  on 
the  other  hand  are  very  desirous  of  keeping  apart,  and  very  wise  in  doing  so.  For 
instance,  the  Union  Pacific,  which  ends  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  farther  south, 
has  never  had  any  desire  to  cross  the  Missouri  River  or  make  any  combinations 
which  extend  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  has  always  preferred  to  have  every 
road — every  trunk  road  that  came  to  the  Missouri  River-^come  to  it  on  equal  terms 
and  an  equal  basis  and  use  its  facilities  west  of  the  river.  The  minute  yon  extend 
east  of  the  river  you  get  into  a  hornet's  nest. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  they  should  have  a  line  of  their  own  they  would  imme- 
diately invite  the  competition  which  the  community  of  interest  has  been  desirous  oi^ 
remedying?— A.  It  would  not  invite  competition;  no.  You  can  not  serve  too  many 
masters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  natural  thing  in  railroad  development  and  the 
acquisition  of  railroad  properties  to  acquire  even  beyond  the  zone  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, the  Missouri  River,  for  instance,  where  the  terminals  of  tiie  transconti- 
nental lines  are;  for  those  who  own  big  trunk  lines  to  the  Fast  to  extend  and  hav(» 
under  one  control  the  roads  beyond  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  coast?  Let 
me  instance  the  V anderbilt  system :  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Vanderbilt 
system  would  now  seek,  under  the  stimulus  of  Asiatic  trade  and  the  Asiatic  acqui- 
sitions of  this  country,  to  have  control  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco? — A.  Railroad  problems  are  my  weak  point.  What  may  be  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  guide  the  uestinies  of  large  railroad  systems  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
hardly  believe  that  any  intention  exists  to  deviate  from  the  very  wise  policy  Of 
having  a  natural  line  about  the  center  of  the  continent— a  continental  divide — aorose 
which  neither  thos<'.  from  the  east  nor  those  from  the  west  shall  go. 

Q.  Now,  to  carry  the  inquiry  just  a  step  farther,  still  referring  to  the  community 
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of  infcorest  of  wbioh  you  have  spoken  so  favorably  here  in  the  equalizing  of  rates, 
giving  the  purchaser  and  shipper,  the  consumer  and  the  transporter  equal  rights, 
would  it  not  naturally  follow  that  in  seeking  that  community  of  interest  it  would 
be  right  and  proper  for  the  owners  of  the  great  eastern  trunk  lines — I  said  the  Van- 
berbilts,  we  will  say  in  a  measure  the  Gould  system,  the  Wabash  system,  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  and  even  the  Southern  system — would  it  not  be  natural  that  they 
would  acquire  in  that  very  community  of  interest  and  the  purchase  of  stocks  of 
other  companies  ultimately  the  control  of  a  transcontinental  linef — A.  Not  neces- 
sarily and  not  likely,  in  my  opinion:  but  I  can  only  express  an  opinion.  I  believe 
that  these  questions,  much  as  I  would  like  to  answer  them,  when  put  to  me  will  not 
lead  to  anything.    I  can  only  give  vague  opinions,  which  arc  not  worth  anything. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  the  comoination  of  these  roads  through  the  community 
of  interest,  what  is  your  opinion  in  relation  to  the  capitalization,  whether  it  has 
been  proper  or  excessive! — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  excessive 
capitalization.  It  may  be  to  the  inexperienced,  naked  eye ;  but  if  you  will  take  the 
market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  different  systems  yon  will  nnd  how,  finally, 
the  actual  market  value  adapts  itself  in  one  company  to  the  market  value  of  another 
company  which  may  have  an  entirely  different  capitalization.  In  other  words,  while 
the  ''A''  road  may  be  capitalized  at  $50,000  a  mile,  and  the  '^  B''  road  may  be  capital- 
ized at  onlj  $25,000  a  mile,  parallel  lines  let  us  say,  you  will  find  the  $25,000  capi- 
talization in  the  market  will  probably  sell  for  just  as  much  as  the  $50,000  capitali- 
zation. 

Q.  You  think  the  market  discriminates  in  over  capitalization  so-called  f — ^A.  The 
investor  does.  It  is  just  like  a  natural  law  that  works  silently.  The  market  value 
of  competing  lines  exactly  adapts  itself  to  the  relative  level  of  each  other's  capi« 
talization. 

Q.  Does  not  that  estimate  of  value  depend  somewhat  and  even  largely  upon  hon- 
est accounting  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  themselves? — A.  Well,  yon  must  always 
assume  that  people  are  honest. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  approve  what  is  called  the  system  of  public  accounting  or 
public  examination  of  accounts  to  secure  that  honesty? — A.  Those  are  such  large 
problems  that  I  would  not  wish  to  give  an  off-hand  reply  to  questions  touching  them. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection,  however,  in  having  some  guarantee  that  the  information 
given  of  the  standing  of  a  railroad  shall  beaccnrate? — A.  I  believe  that  any  dishon- 
est action  should  be  made  punishable  by  law.  As  it  is,  I  believe  we  do  not  need  laws 
so  much  as  we  need  to  have  our  laws  properly  enforced. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  or  within  your  knowledge  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  dividends  being  declared  that  were  not  earned? — A.  With  reference  to 
the  corporations  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  know  that  no  dividend  has  ever  been 
declared  that  has  not  been  earned.  Nor  do  I  know  as  a  fact,  if  you  asked  me  the 
question,  I  could  not  point  out  a  board  of  directors  who  have  declared  dividends 
that  have  not  been  earned. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  that  it  has  been  done? — ^A.  I  believe,  in  general,  directors 
act  upon  the  figures  before  them.  I  believe  that  very  generally  directors  are  per- 
fectly honest  when  they  declare  dividends. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  go  in  making  the  responsibility  of  the  director  personal  for 
any  misstatement  of  that  kind? — A.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  making  the 
director  personally  responsible  excepli  for  gross  frauds,  iust  as  you  could  not  make 
any  one  responsible  for  any  negligence,  except  gross  negligence. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that,  in  some  corporations,  what  I  have  stated 
has  been  done ;  that  dividends  have  been  declared  that  are  not  earned.  Now,  where 
these  corporations  have  their  stock  on  sale  in  the  open  market  and  innocent  pur- 
chasers buy  on  the  strength  of  the  reports  made,  ought  there  not  to  be  some  means 
of  protecting  these  people  when. these  reports  are  found  to  have  been  false? — A. 
Personally,  I  think  it  very  wrong  to  declare  a  dividend  that  has  not  been  actually 
earned,  or  for  which  a  reserve  does  not  exist.  In  conservatively  managed  railroads 
the  earnings  of  one  year  are  never  paid  out  as  an  entirety.  A  railroad  may  earn  6 
per  cent  and  declare  only  4  per  cent,  putting  2  per  cent  aside  for  a  rainy  day.  I 
shoulu  not  think  it  wrong  if,  in  the  following  year,  the  railroad  earned  only  3  per 
cent  and  appropriated  1  per  cent  out  of  the  excess  from  the  previous  year  to  keep  its 
dividends  uniform.  But  I  would  consider  it  wrong  where  a  railroad  company 
declared  a  dividend  and  practically  had  to  create  new  capital  to  pay  it. 

Q.  It  would  also,  of  course,  be  wrong  for  a  railroad  to  declare  a  dividend  one  year 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. — A.  Decidedly 
wrong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Practically  in  Wall  street  the  worth  of  a  stock  is  its 
earning  power,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  financial  rule  of  the  street,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  not  only  true  in 
Wall  street,  but  it  is  also  trueall  over  the  world.  The  value  of  property  is  in  the  first 
instance  determined  by  what  it  can  produce.    Every  other  value  given  is  speculative. 
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If  a  road  does  OTerissne  stock  on  presumptive  earning  or  extensions  or  by  a  vote  of 
the  board  of  directors  is  not  that  water  practically  ehmiuated  by  the  rating  that  the 
market  puts  on  the  stock  itself? — A.  Almost  always. 

Q.  Always? — A.  Almost  always. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  not  practically  the  financiers  of  Wall  street  squeeze  the 
water  out  of  the  fictitious  stock  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  financiers 
of  Wall  street. 

Q.  I  mean  those  who  handle  the  finances  of  the  road — all  the  railroad  stocks  and 
shares  of  the  country. — A.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  there  are  a  very  few  oomnanies  or 
boards  of  directors  that  can  increase  their  capital  stock  without  a  vote  of  t)ie  stock- 
holders. So,  if  as  you  say,  the  stock  is  ui^ustly  increased  it  is  done  by  the  owners 
of  the  property  and  not  by  the  boards  of  directors. 

Q.  The  point  is  this,  that  in  the  main  the  owners  of  large  blocks  of  shares  of  a 
road  can  control  all  the  lessor  stockholders,  and  usually  do. — A.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  road  aud  the  ex- 
tending of  its  stock  is  controlled  by  the  strong  shareboldersf — ^A.  I  believe  every 
intelligent  shareholder  nowadays  acts  independently,  and  if  anything  is  proposed  by 
what  you  call  the  larger  shareholders  that  is  not  approved  by  the  smaller  share- 
holders, they  make  themselves  very  readily  and  very  forcibly  heard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  stock  dividends? — ^A.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition  I  do  not  believe  that  stocK  dividends  are  advisable,  but  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  this  if  the  stock  dividend  represents  cash  value  or  earnings  actually 
retained  in  the  course  of  years  from  the  shareholders.  For  instance,  if  a  road  in  the 
course  of  10  years  has  earned  an  average  of  8  per  cent  per  annum,  which  in  10  years 
would  be  80  per  cent,  and  has  paid  its  stockholders  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum  which  would  be  40  per  cent,  and  for  some  reason  has  kept  the  remainder  as 
a  reserve,  and  acquired  new  property  with  it,  J  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
shareholder  should  not  have  a  just  claim  for  th>it  cash  which  has  been  retained  from 
him,  in  some  form,  either  in  cash  or  new  stock. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  new  stock  it  becomes  a  perpetual  burden  on  the  public,  does  it 
not? — A.  It  does  not  involve  a  perpetual  burden.  If  you  or  I  take  our  money  to  day 
and  build  a  railroad  and  for  that  investment  issue  stock 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  But  the  laws  of  the  different  States  restrict  the  building  of 
railroads,  and  special  privileges  are  thereby  conferred  upon  the  railroads  already  in 
existence,  are  they  not?— A.  That  does  not  exactly  meet  the  case.  For  instance,  if 
I  own  to-day  a  line  of  road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  want  to  build  a  branch, 
say,  from  Albany  to  Saratoga,  and  if,  instead  of  issuing  new  capital,  I  take  my  earn- 
ings or  the  earnings  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  to  build  that  new  road 
with,  I  should  be  justified,  after  that  road  is  completed,  in  returning  to  the  share- 
holders their  money  which  has  been  used  for  new  capital  in  the  form  of  new  shares. 

Q.  That  is  true.  Now,  supposing  the  road  from  New  York  to  Albany  is  already 
built  and  the  road  from  Albany  to  Saratoga  is  already  built,  and  each  has  been  capi- 
talized to  a  fair  capitalization  on  the  cost  of  building ;  if  you  combine  those  two 
roads  and  add  as  much  more  stock,  so  that  the  stock  of  the  combined  two  roads  is 
double  what  it  was  originally,  would  yon  consider  that  a  just  proposition  to  the 
public? — A.  It  all  depends.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  because  so 
many  questions  of  value  enter  into  it.  I  could  not  answer  offhand  except  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition. 

Q.  How  far  ought  there  to  be  a  return  to  the'  public  at  large  (from  whom  the  fran- 
chise comes)  in  the  shape  of  lowering  the  passenger  rate  and  the  freight  rate? — A. 
So  far  as  I  understand  it,  transportation  rates  in  general  will  adapt  themselves,  also 
by  a  natural  law,  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest.  If  other  iu vestments,  on  an 
average,  return  4  per  cent,  railroad  capital  actually  spent,  through  some  silently 
working  law,  can  not  be  made  to  return  more  than  4  per  cent,  no  matter  what  you 
do  to  force  it.  When  railroad.s  had  to  pay  7  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  20  or  30  years 
ago  for  their  capital,  freight  rates  were  more  than  double  what  they  are  now.  Now. 
where  railroads  have  to  pay  3^  per  cent  aud  4  per  cent  and  4^  per  cent  for  their 
capital,  freight  rates  are  about  one-half. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  much  change  in  passenger  rates. — A.  Yes,  there  has ;  they 
have  been  changed  very  materially. 

Q.  It  may  be  on  long  hauls,  but  not  very  much,  say  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  in 
many  years. — A.  I  know  very  little  about  railroad  matters,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
passenger  rates,  per  mile,  have  gone  down  just  about  one-half. 

Q.  The  State  of  New  York  fixes  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  a  maximum 
rate  of  2  cents.    That  is  a  part  of  its  charter. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  point  is  this:  If  by  over- capitalization  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
doubles  its  capital,  of  course  it  may  only  pay  a  4  per  cent  dividend  or  a  5  per  cent 
or  a  6  per  cent  dividend  on  the  double  capital;  yet  if  it  was  required  to  restrict  its 
payment  on  the  single  amount  of  capital  it  might  result,  might  it  not,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  passenger  rate  as  well  as  the  freight  rate? — A.  Not  likely.    If  the  State 
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of  New  York  permits  the  New  York  Central,  as  it  does,  to  oharge  2  cents,  naturally 
it  is  the  tendencv  of  the  railroad  to  maintain  the  rate  at  2  cents  as  long  as  it  oan. 
Bnt  in  fact,  it  does  not.  The  New  York  Central  transports  passengers  to-day  at 
considerahly  less  than  2  cents  per  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  prohability  or 
danger  of  this  community  of  interest  in  railroads  running  into  iLdustrial  combina- 
tions, such,  for  instance,  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  company 
or  corporation  receiving  favors  on  account  of  this  community  of  interest  which 
would  DC  detrimental  to  the  independent  iron  and  steel  manufacturers f — A.  Person- 
ally I  have  no  experience  in  induntrial  finances.  My  firm  has  not  occupied  itself 
with  them,  and  I  can  give  you  very  little  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Did  not  your  firm  underwrite  a  part  of  the  securities  insuod 
for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  the  American  Bridge  Company,  the 
National  Tube  Company,  and  others f — A.  Community  of  interest  exists  among  bank- 
ers too.  Bankers  as  a  rule  are  very  good  neighbors,  and  we  meet  each  other  and 
combine  capital  when  wo  have  large  financial  transactions — larger  than  our  resources 
can  handle;  we  ask  others  to  unite  their  resources  with  ours  to  handle  a  given  con- 
cern under  our  management.  That  is  what  is  generallv  termed  a  syndicate,  and 
such  exist  very  generally.  Now,  while  my  firm,  as  I  said  before,  as  a  rule  does  not 
occupy  itself  with  industrial  financing  that  does  not  exclude  it  f^om  «4iking  an  inter- 
est in  the  financing  of  industrial  undertakings,  when  the  financing  is  managed  by 
others.  Your  question  is  perfectly  well  understood.  If  large  bankers  who  financed 
the  undertakings  which  yon  have  named  invited  our  firm,  we  no  doubt  to  a  very 
moderate  amount  accepted  the  invitation,  but  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  details 
or  the  management. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  principle  on  which  the  United  Stuces  Steel  Corporation 
was  financed,  or  did  you  seethe  statement  respecting  the  basis  of  that  capitalization 
which  Mr.  Schwab  made  before  this  commission  f — A.  I  read  Mr.  Schwab's  state- 
ment very  hastily  and  the  comments  on  it,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  details 
of  the  financing. 

Q.  You  said  some  time  a^o  that  the  capitalization  of  a  road  is  at  once  seen  in  the 
price  of  the  securities.  Is  it  not,  however,  recognized  among  bankers  that  you  can 
sometimes  double  the  amount  of  securities  without  thereby  cutting  the  price  in  halff 
Will  not  investors  sometimes  pay  a  little  more  than  half  in  the  case  of  capitalization 
doubled f — ^A.  Very  exceptionally.  There  may  be  instances.  Human  minds  differ, 
and  you  may  for  some  reason  believe  that  there  are  possibilities  and  probabilities  in 
a  certain  company,  from  which  opinion  I  may  differ;  but  that  means  specnlation, 
and  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  value.  Hence  the  real  value  always  finds 
its  just  level,  as  water  finds  its  level. 

Q.  I  was  referring  particularly  to  the  case  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road.'  Your 
firm  financed  the  capitalization  of  that  road  a  few  years  agof — A.  It  did  not.  The 
Chicago  and  Alton  was  simply  a  readjustment.  It  was  not  a  reorganization,  but  a 
readjustment.  It  was  an  ola-fashioned  organization  which  had  necome  so  heavy 
that  it  was  impossible  to  move  it  to  expand  the  possibilities  of  the  road,  and  the 
stockholders  simply  got  together  and  decided  they  would  readjust  the  finances  of 
the  company. 

Q.  Your  firm  had  to  do  with  the  readjustment  f — A.  Our  firm  were  large  stock- 
holders. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  capital  of  that  road  before  and  after  the  readjnst- 
mentf — A.  I  oan  not  give  you  those  figures.  I  can  only  give  you  the  facts  showing 
that,  independentlyof  the  largo  capitalization,  the  charges  for  dividends  and  interest 
in  the  new  corporation  do  not  vary,  I  believe,  5  per  cent  from  the  charges  and  divi- 
dends of  the  old  corporation. 

Q.  The  capital  was  increased,  was  it  not,  from  something  like  $30,000,000  te  some- 
thing over  $100,000,000,  including  stock  and  bonds  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  I  wish  you  could  recall  the  figures  in  that  case — I  mean  approximately — simply 
to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  principle  you  have  mentioned f— A.  What  I  can 
very  clearly  remember  is  that  under  the  old  financing  the  charges  for  dividends  and 
interest  were  something  like  $2,600,000,  I  believe,  and  under  the  new  scheme  of 
finances  which  the  stockholders  adopted  they  were  something  like  $2,700,000,  not- 
withstending  the  fact  that  something  like  $10,000,000  new  money  had  come  into 
the  road. 

Q.  The  total  values  of  stock  and  bonds  was  very  largely  increased,  was  it  notf — 
A.  They  were  increased,  but  the  dividends  which  for  30  years  had  been  at  7  per  cent 
were  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  which  is  nearly  a  cutting  in  half. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  whether  there  was  any  increase  in  the 
bnrden  on  the  public  which  they  had  to  make  up  in  rates  by  reason  of  this  large 
increase  of  stocks  and  bonds? — A.  I  think  that  point  I  have  very  definitely  answered 
by  tolling  you  that  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Company,  which  paid,  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment for  very  unsatisfactory  service  to  the  public,  something  like  $2,600,000  to  ito 
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bond  and  share  holders,  to-day  for  very  mnch  more  efficient  service,  brought  aboat 
by  putting  Roniethiiig  like  $10,000,000  into  the  corapauy,  pays  perhaps  $2,700,000. 

Q.  It  pays  4  per  cent  now  instead  of  7  per  cent  as  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  constant  temptation  to  increase  that  rate  of  dividend  from  4  per 
cent  up  to  6  per  cent ;  in  other  words,  to  regard  6  per  cent  as  a  normal  return  on  that 
capital  f — A.  There  is  no  more  temptation  to  increase  from  4  to  6  than  existed  before 
to  increase  the  old  dividend  from  7  to  10. 

Q.  Might  it  not  excite  public  comment  very  much  more  largely  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  dividend  from  7  to  10  than  to  increase  it  from  4  to  5,  or  from  4  to  6f — A.  Not 
necessarily. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  the  securities  of  one  road  by  another,  is  there 
ever  danger  that  that  purchase  may  bo  made  at  a  high  figure,  which  is  for  the  time 
speculative  perhaps,  and  that  that  may  be  afterwards  fixed  in  the  capitalization  of 
the  two  roads  exactly  as  Mr.  Litchman  suggested  in  his  question  f — A.  That  depends 
upon  the  good  judgment  of  railroad  managers.  The  fact  is  that  where  the  acquisi- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  past  year  or  two  they  have  been  made  on  mnch 
lower  figures  than  now  exist,  because  railroad  managers  have  been  farsighted. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  statement  made  yesterday  officially  that  the  remaining 
$60,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific' road  out  of  the  $100,000,000  authorized 
wore  to  be  issued  f — A.  I  saw  some  such  statement  in  the  morning  papers. 

Q.  The  statement  was  likewise  made  that  that  issue  was  to  secure  the  purchase 
of  stock  in  the  Northern  Pacific  road  by  the  Union  Pacific  interests.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  as  to  thatf — A.  I  believe  such  a  statement  was  made  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  concerning  it  f  Your  firm  was  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tion, was  it  notf — A.  Will  yon  repeat  the  question? 

Q.  I  say  have  you  any  knowledge  concemmgthat  matter  ?  Are  there  any  statements 
which  you  are  willing  to  makel  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  as  to  whether  in 
the  case  of  the  purchase  of  stock  of  one  road  by  another  that  purchase  ma^'  be  made 
at  perhaps  a  temporarily  excessive  figure  and  afterwards  fixed  in  the  capitalization 
of  the  road.    To  apply  it  to  thi8  particular  case,  suppose  that  $60,000,000  worth  of 

bonds  of  the  Union   Pacific  road A.  (Interrupting.)  Let  me  interrupt  you. 

That  is  a  leading  question,  which  I  prefer  not  to  answer. 

Q.  •  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea  about  the  proportionate 
amount  of  American  securities  that  are  held  in  Europe  and  in  this  country f — A.  It 
is  very  difficult.  Nobody  can  estimate  that  proportion  correctlv.  To  attempt  to  do 
it  T.  ould  be  merely  a  guesn.  I  believe  that  to-day  the  amount  of  American  securities 
held  in  Europe  is  extremely  small;  and  the  greatest  protection  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  country  that  can  exist,  the  great  strength  of  the  country,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  to-day  Europe  holds  very  few  of  our  railroad  securities. 

Q.  In  those  great  transactions  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Wall  street, 
where  your  clearing  house  made  returns  of  over  $600,000,000  a  day.  is  it  a  fact  known 
in  financial  circles  that  the  parties  to  those  great  transactions  nad  all  the  capital 
and  money  back  of  thom  to  sustain  and  hold  the  stocks  even  at  the  great  rises  that 
were  madef — A.  Wall  street  in  the  sense  in  which  you  no  doubt  mean  it — ^the  stock 
exchange — is  something  entirely  different  from  what  we  should  term  the  banking 
business.  Lar^e  banking  houses  have  only  to  do  with  Wall  street  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  a  uarket  for  securities.  If  my  firm  or  any  other  large  firm  wishes  to  bay 
stock,  it  has  to  go  into  the  stock  exchange,  or  Wall  street  as  you  term  it,  to  buy  it; 
but  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Speculation  is  something  different.  We  pay  for  the  stocks 
and  bonds  we  buy  and  use  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  want  them.  The 
enormous  rise  in  values  which  has  lately  taken  place  has  to  a  great  extent  been  the 
result  of  market  speculation.  People  got  insane  and  went  into  what  is  popularly 
termed  Wall  >itiv>Qt  and  bought  on  margins,  and  naturally  something  had  to  occur, 
as  it  always  does,  to  bring  down  these  uureasonabl}'  inflated  prices,  and  it  did  occur. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  even  with  the  great  rise  in  stocks,  rauj^'ing  from  5  up  to 
40  and  50  points,  there  was  American  money  back  of  that  rise  to  sustain  and  hold 
them,  and  that  American  wealth  and  money  back  of  it  kept  Wall  street  from  a 
Black  Friday  during  this  last  3  weeks? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  a 
Black  Friday. 

Q.  Because  there  was  no  money  back  of  the  Black  Friday  it  went  down. — ^A. 
American  money  and  American  wealth  and  prosperity  keep  and  will  keep  prices  to 
their  inherent  natural  level.  Legitimate  capital  and  legitimate  prosperity  can  not 
and  never  will  be  used  to  build  up  a  level  of  prices  which  is  not  justified. 

Q.  I  am  very  glad  you  made  that  answer.  I  would  like  to  hear  yon,  if  it  were  not 
quite  late  now,  on  two  questions — first  of  all,  the  banker's  profit  and  the  men  who- 
are  the  conservators  of  American  capital  and  speculation,  wnerein  the  safety  of  even 
tbe  purchaser  of  stocks  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  American  banker,  even  in  the 
same  panic  that  took  hold  of  Wall  street  a  few  years  ago,  came  to  their  aid  with 
millions  and  hebl  the  market  and  kept  stock  owners  from  ruin. — A.  The  American 
banker  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  speculator  or  help  the  market,  as  yon  call  it. 
The  American  banker  saved,  {is  he  always  has  done  ana  always  will  do,  the  legiti- 
mate owners  of  securities  from  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  them  at  any  price. 
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Q.  Yon  havo  had  a  long  ezperienco  in  banking,  and  espeoially  your  firm  here,  and 
a  great  experience  in  foreign  exchange  and  tlie  balanceH  in  respect  to  gold,  etc.  Is 
it  not  astonishing  to  you  to  sec  the  .amount  of  American  wealth  and  American  money 
far  over  and  beyond  the  2i  billions  of  circulating  medium  that  in  the  last  2^  years 
have  come  in  through  industrials  and  through  railroads  and  throuffh  general  stock 
investments  f  Where  has  all  this  capital  been  for  the  last  10  years  T — A.  That  capi- 
tal has  been  partly  in  the  earth — gold  and  silver  that  has  been  taken  out.  Partly  it 
has  been  created  by  the  creation  of  wealth.  Wealth  when  created  must  have  some- 
thing t-o  represent  it.  W^hat  does  represent  it  is  the  bank  note.  The  bank  note  or 
the  paper  currency  simply  mobilizes  immobilized  wealth,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
government  circulation,  in  my  opinion,  is  unjustified,  for  government  does  not  pro- 
cluce  anything,  and  should  therefore  not  be  the  maker  of  the  vehicle  of  wealth  oir- 
cnlation.  The  makers  of  the  vehicle  of  wealth  circulation — currency — ought  to  bo 
those  who  represent  the  producers  of  wealth — the  banks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  believer  in  and  an  advocate  of  government 
ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  our  Government 
is  adapted  to  any  centralization  of  power  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads;  but  that  is  simply  a  personal  opinion  and  of  no  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  they  should  be  con- 
trolled? Now  that  power  is  growing  daily  to  be  more  and  more  in  a  few  hands,  in 
what  way  would  you  suggest  that  these  utilities  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people?  Is  it  better  that  they  should  be  in  a  few  hands  than  under  Government 
control?— A.  I  believe  that  the  silent  laws  of  nature  are  better  correctives  than  any 
written  laws  can  ever  become;  but  it  is  the  right  of  government,  and  especially  of 
a  government  by  the  people,  to  legitimately  regulate  those  concerns  that  exist  as 
its  servants. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Government  to  undertake  a  control 
of  the  railroads  similar  to  that  it  now  exercises  over  the  banks? — A.  I  have  not 
given  this  matter  sufficient  thought  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  One  ot  the  best  laws  known  to  economics  and  most  ben- 
eficial to  the  public  is  the  law  of  competition.  Do  yon  think  the  law  of  competition 
is  going  to  be  preserved? — A.  Undoubtedly.'  Capital  is  becoming  so  strong  and  so 
easily  obtained  that  the  moment  compensation  for  any  service  is  demanded  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  that  at  which  it  can  be  produced,  competition  will  set  in. 

Q.  Suppose  the  transcontinental  roads  were  to  be  consolidated;  it  is  quite  an 
enterprise  to  build  a  parallel  line  to  preserve  competition? — A.  If  the  transconti- 
nental lines  were  ever  to  be  consolidated,  which  I  very  much  doubt  will  ever  happen 
in  this  generation  (I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  in  the  next),  it  would  be  the 
most  certain  way  or  immediately  bringing  about  the  construction  of  another  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  your  own  opinion,  is  wealth  being  consolidated  in  a  few 
hands,  or  is  there  constantly  a  larger  distribution  of  wealth  with  the  increase  of 
wealth? — A.  I  believe  that  to-day  there  are  more  wealthy  people  in  proportion  to 
population  than  there  have  ever  before  been  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  consolidation  of  companies  or  the  establishment 
of  communities  of  interest  will  tend  to  concentrate  wealth,  or  will  have  the  opposite 
effect? — A.  I  believe  that  the  condition  of  affairs  as  it  now  exists  will  contribute  to 
a  larger  distribution  of  wealth  than  has  ever  before  existed. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  Jo,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OP  MR.  U.  IST.  BETHELL,^ 

General  Manager  New  York  Telephone  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  11.02  a.  m..  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  U.  N.  Bethell,  general  manager  New  York  Telephone  Company,  16  Dey 
street.  New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  aud,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address?— A.  U.  N.  Bethell; 
15  Dey  street,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  position  ?-— A.  General  manager  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  engaged  in  before  you  took  this  position  ? — A.  For  a 
time  I  was  a  Government  clerk  in  Washington,  and  at  the  same  time  a  law  student. 
Soon  after  my  admission  to  the  bar  I  went  into  the  telephone  business,  first  in  the 
legal  and  financial  departments  and  later  in  the  operating  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  telephone  business?— A.  Since 
about  1889. 


» See  also  for  various  statements  criticised  by  this  witness  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Parsons,  pp.  173-179; 
also  supplementary  statement  of  Mr.  Parsons  in  this  volume,  post. 
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Q.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  yon  came  prepared  to  make  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  telephone  hnsiness,  and  the  commiBSion  wonld  he  pleased  to  have  you  prciceed 
in  your  own  way  to  make  such  a  statement. — A.  I  shall  first  tell  you  briefly  of  the 
development  of  the  telephone  industry  in  New  York  City,  the  rates  that  are  charged, 
the  principles  ombodiod  in  the  rate  plans,  and  something  of  the  profits  involved  in 
the  business;  and  then,  if  time  permit  and  the  commission  desire,  I  shall  give  yon 
some  facts  relative  to  the  telephone  industry  in  foreign  countries;  confining  myself 
chiefly  to  the  European  countries,  first,  those  where  there  is  government  or  municipal 
ownership,  and  then  tliose  where  the  business  is  conducted  by  private  enterprise. 

First,  as  to  New  York :  The  New  York  telephone  system  is  now  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  represents  the  greatest  per  capita  development  among  cities  of 
1,000,000  or  more  in  the  world.  The  growth  in  recent  years  has  been  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  the  number  of  stations  in  the  system  now  amounts  to  more  than  62,600. 
In  speaking  of  New  York  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  I  shall  use  the  words  "  New 
York"  to  mean  that  portion  of  New  xork  City  as  now  constituted,  comprising  the 
borouehs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  That  is  old  New  York  City,  which  is  gen- 
erally Known  as  New  York  to-day.  The  New  York  company  covers  a  much  larger 
territory  than  New  York  City^  but  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  speak  first  of 
the  conditions  in  New  York  City,  because  that  will  show  you  the  conditions  in  a 
great  city.  The  telephone  business  was  begun  there  practically  in  1878,  and  the 
period  from  that  time  to  the  present  may  be  mvided  into  two  parte,  the  early  period 
running  from  1878  to  1894.  At  the  end  of  the  early  period,  16  years,  there  was  a 
total  of  about  11,600  stations,  and  during  the  later  period,  f^om  1894  to  the  present 
time,  7  years,  there  was  a  gain  of  51,000.  I  do  not  wish  to  five  the  impression  that 
the  gain  during  that  early  period  of  the  development  of  the  telephone  industry  in 
New  York  City  did  not  compare  favorably  with  developments  in  other  parte  of  the 
world ;  I  think  it  did.  But  1  wish,  by  presenting  these  figures,  tiO  show  yon  £nraph- 
ioally  what  a  tremendous  development  has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years,  ana  tnat 
statemente  made  about  the  telephone  industry  a  few  years  ago  are  not  at  all  to  be 
relied  upon  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Where  you  speak  of  stations,  you  speak  of  places  where 
the  telephone  is  installed,  do  youf — A.  I  sneak  of  the  station  as  a  telephone 
installed— that  is,  a  set  of  instruments  from  wnich  one  may  talk  to  another  i»erson, 
using  a  similar  set  of  instruments  at  another  place.  Now,  this  growth  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid  during  the  last  8  years,  the  ^ain  during  that  time  being  more  than 
37,500;  and  during  the  last  2  months  the  gain  averaged  almost  2,000  a  month.  A 
yerv  conservative  estimate  of  the  conditions  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  this  year 
will  perhaps  place  the  number  of  stations  at  over  72,000,  probably  nearer  75,000. 
Now,  it  is  mterestiuff  to  note  the  causes  of  this  rapid,  unparalleled  development. 
First  of  the  causes,  I  should  say,  is  efficient  service;  and  then  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  utility  of  the  telephone  in  conducting  various  commercial  and  social 
transactions;  and,  chief  of  ^llf.lha^rates,  including  the  principle  that  is  embodied  in 
the  rate  plans,  and  thel&ctual  reductions  in  rates  that  nave  been  made. 

In  speakiufi^  of  the  efficient  service,  I  will  briefly  outline  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  providing  plant  from  time  to  time.  The  policy  of  the  company  has  been 
to  adopt  improvemente  whenever  their  worth  has  been  demonstrated,  practically 
regardless  of  cost.  As  illustrating  this,  I  would  say  that  during  the  earlier  years, 
in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  all  wires  were  overhead,  and  single  wires  were  used.  That 
is,  earth  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  circuit.  The  New  York  Telephone  Company  had 
a  very  extensive  overhead  plant.  In  the  development  of  the  art  it  was  found  that 
the  proper  thing  for  best  service  was  a  metallic  circuit;  that  is,  two  wires  connect- 
ing each  station  to  the  central  office.  Without  such  construction  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  handle  long-distance  traffic,  and  every  station  in  New  York  for  several 
years  has  been  so  connected  and  so  equipped  and  so  maintained  that  talking  from  it 
could  be  successfully  carried  on  to  the  most  remote  pointe;  so  that  the  subscriber 
in  his  residence  and  the  small  shopkeeper  talk  to  remote  pointe  with  Just  as  much 
facing  and  ease  as  a  banker  or  broker  or  the  largest  subscriber  in  the  system. 
New  York  was  among  the  first  to  undertake  this  great  work,  and  for  many  years  has 
had  an  exclusi  vely  metallic-cireuit  system.  When  I  speak  of  conditions  in  Europe  I 
shall  show  that  in  a  great  many  places  overhead  single  wires  are  still  in  use;  thus 
showing  the  continuance  of  methods  in  some  larger  European  cities  which  we  oegan 
to  abandon  in  New  York  away  back  in  the  eighties,  and  completely  abandoned  many 
years  a^o.  This  great  change  in  the  method  of  working  involved  a  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  plant,  covering  a  number  of  years — from  1887,  approximately,  to  1893.  The 
overhead  lines  were  sacrificed,  the  poles  were  cut  down,  and  the  wires  were  sold  for 
junk.  Iron  wires  actually  brought  nothing.  We  may  say  the  whole  line  plant  was 
thrown  away,  and  this  plant  represented  on  the  books  an  amount  perhaps  in  excess 
of  $1,500,000.  The  underground  cables  that  were  first  put  in  to  replace  the  overhead 
wires,  the  types  adopted  being  new  and  untried,  were,  many  of  them,  fanl^,  and 
worked  unsatisfactorily.  That  was  a  very  expensive  experiment,  before  satisraotory 
cables  were  obtained.  A  large  switchboard  nt  one  of  tne  company's  central  offices 
had  Just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $180,000,  for  single-wire  working.    Through 
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thie  change  in  the  art  it  was  necessary  to  modify  it  at  an  additional  cost  of  $80,000 
before  it  could  be  nsed  for  metallic-circuit  working.  I  only  mention  these  facts  to 
illustrate  with  what  rapidity  the  changes  in  the  art  have  taken  place,  and  to  what 
great  expense  telephone  companies  are  required  to  go  in  a  great  city  if  they  keep  pace 
with  the  development.  In  the  past  12  years  some  of  the  company's  exchanges  have 
been  reconstructed  three  times.  What  we  now  view  as  the  most  important  change 
was  the  introduction  of  the  common- battery  system  about  3  years  ago.  That  required 
the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  equipment  at  all  of  the  central  offices  and  at  all 
stations  to  put  the  system  on  an  up-to-date  plan  of  working.  Now,  in  order  to  do 
that,  the  companv  abandoned  a  plant,  that  is,  a  central  office  and  station  plant  that 
was  perhaps  sufficient  to  serve  a  system  of  30,000  stations.  This  work  has  been  of 
such  magnitude  that  3  years  have  been  consumed  in  carrying  it  out.  The  final  work 
is  nearing  completion,  and  before  September  the  Manhattan  system  will  be  working 
on  the  new  basis.  Another  thing  that  I  wish  to  mention  in  passing  is,  that  the 
gain  in  3  years  of  37,500  stations  does  not  mean  as  much,  taxeu  as  a  single  fact, 
as  when  yon  connect  that  gain  with  the  fact  that  to  make  it,  it  has  been  neces- 
saij  to  connect  about  62,5(a)  stations,  the  difierenbe  between  the  two,  or  about 
25,000,  being  disconnected  through  people  going  off.  The  net  gain  was  37,500  in  the 
3  years.  Very  recently  a  European  expert  wrote  that  New  York  has  not  only  the 
largest,  but  technically  the  best,  system  in  the  world. 

Now  I  come  to  speak  of  rates,  and  I  shall  divide  the  period  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business  and  the  present  time,  for  our  convenience,  into  two 
periods,  substantially  the  same  as  those  mentioned  when  I  was  speaking  of  the 
growth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqumar.)  When  you  abandoned  the  system  there,  did  you  adopt  the 
conduit  for  all  your  wires! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  over  the  system  of  New  Yorkf — A.  What  system! 

Q.  That  is,  the  system  of  the  sunk  wire. — A.  Underground? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  system  all  over  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx? — A.  Not  over  all  the  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx.  That  is  all  over  Manhattan,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  work 
is  underground  in  the  Bronx.  When  it  was  decided  to  change  from  an  overhead  to 
an  underground  system,  laws  were  enacted  by  the  State  legislature  prescribing  the 
methods  that  should  be  followed.  First,  naturally,  the  densely  populated,  tele- 
phonically  speaking,  parts  of  the  city  were  to  be  dealt  with,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  work  was  to  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
not  a  pole  line  in  Manhattan,  outside  of  a  very  small  section  north  of  One  hundred 
and  thirtieth  or  One  hundred  and  fortieth  streets,  excepting  one  main  trunk  line 
used  for  long-distance  wires. 

Q.  Was  this  provision  that  was  made  by  legislation  made  only  for  ^our  own  wires 
or  were  there  any  municipal  wires  placed  in  your  conduit? — A.  Municipal  wires? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  legislation  provided  for  the  building  of  subways  for  all  wires ;  but 
wires  bearing  low-tension  and  high-tension  currents  were  not  put  in  the  same  sub- 
ways or  on  the  same  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  idea  how  much  it  cost  your  company  to  make 
that  change  by  throwing  away  the  old  system?  You  said  a  million  and  a  half  in 
one  case,  but  in  the  installation  of  the  new  system  how  much  was  the  cost  of  that? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  from  memory  I  could  separate  that  figure  from  the 
rest  of  the  accounts,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  clearer  idea  when  I 
come  to  talk  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  these  conduits  established  by  your  own  company? — 
A.  No;  those  subways  were  constnicted  and  owned  by  a  separate  company. 

Q.  Under  a  franchise  from  the  city? — A.  It  was  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  State 
legislature. 

Q.  Well,  the  city  would  have  to  grant  the  right  of  location,  would  it  not? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  there  was  a  board  of  electrical  commissioners  nppointed  under  whose  super- 
vision the  work  was  carried  out.  The  functions  of  the  board  afterwards  passed  to 
other  officials  and  are  now  lodged  in  a  commissioner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  This  commission  was  to  form  a  subway  system  for  the 
city  of  New  York  for  all  wires,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes.  The  work  of  the  commission, 
as  I  remember  it,  as  outlined  in  the  several  acts  passed,  was  to  invite  the  submission 
of  plans  and  to  adopt  some  general  comprehensive  scheme  for  transforming  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  overhead  into  an  underground  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  this  particular 
corporation  which  controls  the  conduits  or  subways. — A.  I  am  not  connected  with 
that  company  in  any  way,  and  the  information  I  have  given  you  is  simply  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  is  open  to  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillii'S.)  Are  the  offices  of  the  one  company  connected  with  the  other 
company? — A.  Some  individuals  are  officers  in  both  coropaniea. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  subway  company  a  separate  corporation  from 
the  telephone  company  ?'7-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Totally  separate?— !A.  Yes.    There  are  two  distinct  corx>oration8.    The  affairs 
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of  the  two  concems  are  condacted  separately.  There  is  a  financial  or  stock  interest 
between  the  two.  As  fally  as  I  lau  state  it,  the  relation  is  shown  by  these  facts:  It 
became  necessary  to  bury  the  wires,  becnuse  of  their  great  number  and  also  because 
there  was  a  widespread  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions,  the  streets  being 
full  of  poles  carrying  all  kinds  of  wires  belonging  to  various  companies.  It  was 
desired  to  provide  a  general  plan  for  all  wire  users.  But  burying  wires  was  a  new 
experiment,  and  capital  hesitated;  it  did  not  want  to  go  into  it,  and  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  telephone  industry  put  up  most  of  the  capital,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  a  general  and  comprehensive  plan  of  putting  the 
wires  undergrouud.  There  was  nothing  in  the  entire  transaction  that  was  not  in 
every  way  creditable  to  the  telephone  interests. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  corporation  formed  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company? — A.  Thi'y  have  worked  harmoniously,  and  the  public  has  not  suffered 
because  of  that,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  benefited  largely  by  it.  Some  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  subways  may  also  have  been  interested,  but  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  other  occupants  of  lihe  sabwciys  are  there? — ^A.  Companies  operating  tel- 
egraph lines  and  electric  lines  of  various  sorts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  £lectric  lighting? — A.  Klectric-lighting  wires  carrying 
high-tension  currents  are  in  an  entirely  different  subway  system. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  An  electric-light  wire,  I  understand,  carries  too  high  a 
voltage? — A.  They  generally  carry  too  high  a  voltage  to  occupy  the  same  subway 
with  telephone  wires. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqi'har.)  Are  not  municipal  wires  put  through  the  same  subway? — 
A.  The  fire  department  and  police  department  wires  are  in  the  same  subways. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  charter  of  the  subway  company  providing  that  any 
competing  company  might  have  the  right  to  lay  wires? — A.  The  subways  are  open 
to  all  on  equal  terms  under  general  laws.    There  is  nothing  exclusive  about  it. 

Q.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  was  about  to  speak  concerning  rates.  Now, 
during  this  early  period,  when  single  wires  were  used,  the  rates  were  all  flat.  By 
flat  rates  I  mean  that  all  subscribers  having  the  same  general  character  of  equipment 
paid  the  same  amount,  whether  they  used  the  service  much  or  little.  In  the  early 
times,  the  business  was  commenced  by  renting  the  telephone,  and  the  idea  of  renting 
telephone  having  once  gained  a  ibotiiig  remained  for  a  long  time.  W^hen  the  business 
grew  and  became  large,  that  idea  was  replaced  by  another  idea — the  correct  one — that 
the  company's  business  was  to  render  a  public  service,  not  to  rent  a  telephone.  Dur- 
ing the  verv  early  days,  the  flat  rates  ranged  from  $60  to  $150  a  year  for  single-wire 
service,  and  later,  when  metallic- circuit  service  was  introduced,  thev  ranged  from 
$120  to  $240  a  year.  There  never  was  a  time  when  all  New  York  subscribers  paid  $240 
a  year.  There  were  lower  rates;  for  example,  $180  for  residence  service,  $150  for 
party  lines,  $144  for  a  second  Hue,  and  various  other  rates;  but  the  business  flat  rate 
was  $240.  That  being  the  rate  most  generally  used  became  known  as  the  New  York 
rate;  and  even  at  the  present  time  some  students  of  telephone  matters  will  speak  of 
the  New  York  rate  as  being  $240  a  year.  This  is  especially  true,  I  may  say,  oi  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  writers  outside  of  New  York  City  who  have  not  kept  posted  as 
to  the  changes  that  have  occurred. 

The  great  growth  which  I  have  spoken  of  commenced  in  1894,  and  it  was  in  that 
year  thattthe  New  York  company  adopted  an  entirely  different  plan  of  charging  for 
telephone  service  in  New  York  City.  We  call  it  the  message-rate  plan,  because  the 
message,  instead  of  the  station,  is  taken  as  the  basic  unit  in  making  the  rate.  It  is 
a  very  simple  plan.  The  subscriber  pays  for  the  service  rendered  in  his  particular 
case.  There  is  a  minimum  charge,  for  which  the  subscriber  may  send  a  stated  num- 
ber of  messages,  with  additional  charges  for  additional  messages,  the  amount  pei: 
message  decreasing  as  the  number  of  niessiiges  increases.  Practically,  the  wholesale 
principle  that  applies  in  ordinary  business  transactions  is  appAed.  llie  rates  in  New 
York  now  ran^e  from  $24  a  year  up  for  exchange  service.  Tnero  are  other  lower  rates 
for  supplemental  stations  as  low  as  $8  and  $12  a. year;  but  for  the  primary  connection, 
by  which  the  subscriber  ])uts  himself  in  relation  with  the  other  sabscribers  in  the 
8yst<;m,  the  lowest  rate  is  $24  ])er  year. 

*  Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  city  ? — A.  There  never  has  been  any  competition 
in  New  York  City.  In  Manhattan,  where  there  are  about  (i0,000  stations,  the  rate 
ranges  from  $60  a  year  up ;  that  is  to  say,  for  $00  a  year  the  subscriber  has  the  right 
to  send  600  messages  to  any  and  all  parts  of  Manhattan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquiiar.)  Will  you  state  what  this  $8  rate  is— what  the  subscriber 
is  entitled  to? — A.  In  just  a  moment.  There  is  no  maximum  rate;  but  the  charges 
for  additional  messages  ranging  from  6  cents  down  to  3  cents  are  so  arranged  that 
the  traffic- carrying  capacity  of  a  line  in  New  York  practically  limits  the  total  rate  in 
most  cases  to  approximately  $240  per  year.  It  would  be  fair  to  say,  therefore,  that, 
excluding  exceptional  cases,  the  rates  in  Manhattan  range  from  $60  to  $240  a  year, 
according  to  the  amount  of  service  that  each  man  receives.    There  are  other  ratea 
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for  special  conditions.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  demand  for  a  particular  kind 
of  service  in  a  particular  place.  Take  Harlem.  Harlem  is  a  city  witbin  a  city.  It 
has  its  own  theaters,  newspapers,  banking  institutions,  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  a  city — a  very  large  city,  too.  There  is  considerable  local  sentiment.  It  is 
center  for  a  laVge  number  of  people  whose  transactions  are  within  Harlem.  In  our 
constant  endeavor  to  give  the  public  every  rate  that  they  may  possibly  ask  for,  wo 
have  introduced  a  rate  in  Harlem  under  which  the  subscriber  pays  5  cents  for  a 
Harlem  message  and  10  cents  for  a  message  to  any  other  part  of  Manhattan  or  the 
Bronx,  guaranteeing  only  $3.25  a  month,  or  $39  a  year  from  the  combined  business. 
This  message-rate  plan  has  been  worked  out  also  in  a  way  peculiarly  adaptable  to 
large  business  concerns.  In  the  old  times  when  a  large  business  house  would  try  to 
transact  its  business  over  one  telephone,  the  result  was  that  the  telephones  were  con- 
stantly reported  ''busy,''  traffic  was  impeded,  and  the  service  was  bad.  A  man  will 
give  precedence  to  the  message  that  he  wants  to  send,  over  the  message  that  somebody 
else  wants  to  send  to  him.  By  trying  to  do  the  business  over  one  line  many  subscrib- 
ers practically  close  their  doors  to  would-be  customers  or  people  who  want  to  trans- 
act business  with  them.  Now,  to  obviate  this,  we  worked  out,  in  connection  with 
the  message-rate  plan,  a  scheme  under  which  a  small  switch  board  is  located  on  the 
subscribers'  premises,  and  in  the  various  part«  of  his  building,  wherever  he  may 
desire  them,  telephones  are  located.  The  rate  for  these  telephones  is  $12  a  year 
each.  This  local  switch  board  is  in  turn  connected  with  the  general  system  by  trunk 
lines  running  to  the  nearest  central  office.  These  trunk  lines  are  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  $36  a  year.  The  subscriber  guarantees  3,600  messages  a  year,  and  may  send  all  of 
the  messages  that  he  pleases  lor  3  cents  each,  or  $3  a  hundred,  which,  considering 
that  you  have  the  message  and  the  reply,  in  actually  cheaper  than  postage.  This 
has  proved  tremendously  popular  among  the  larger  merchants  and  great  institutions, 
newspapers  and  banks,  and  with  the  steamship  companies  and  railroatd  companies. 
At  the  present  time'tho  company  is  operating  more  than  1,200  such  private  branch 
exchanges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hahris.)  How  many  telephones  would  be  on  some  of  these 
exchanges!  How  high  would  be  the  largest  number? — A.  They  run  from  2,  3,  or  4 
up  to  180.  Now,  in  that  connection  I  will  take  up  your  question  about  the  $8  rate. 
I  said  there  were  rates  as  low  as  $8  to  $12  for  supplemental  stations.  In  hotels  the 
rates  for  stations  in  connection  with  the  private  branch  exchange  are  from  $8  to  $12 
per  year  per  station.  There  is  another  class  of  business,  called  interior  service,  even 
at  lower  rates^  which  I  will  speak  of  later  on.  To  this  message-rate  system,  or  this 
plan  of  charging  for  what  you  get,  I  attribute  largely  the  remarkable  growth  that 
has  occurred  in  recent  years. 

Q.  Is  there  no  trouble  in  keeping  count  of  the  number  of  messages  sent  f — ^A.  There 
is  always  trouble  in  all  kinds  of  business,  but  it  is  not  insnrmountable.  As  to  the 
fairness  of  the  principle,  the  question  was  carefully  considered  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  legislature  some  time  ago,  and  it  reported  as  follows :  ''  With  a  fair 
minimum  rate  as  au  equivalent  for  the  possession  and  right  to  use  the  telephone,  and 
a  reasonable  scale  of  prices  for  connections,  if  used,  the  toll  system  seems  to  have 
for  both  customer  and  company  marked  advantages  over  the  flat  rate.''  This  whole 
subject  was  taken  up  by  an  English  Parliamentary  committee,  and  I  will  read  you  au 
extract  from  the  Blue  Book  later.  The  plan  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  German  and 
Danish  parliaments  and  recommended  by  the  management  of  the  Amsterdam  munici- 
pal telephone  undertaking,  but  not  adopted.  I  shall  give  you  the  particulars  of  that 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  Amsterdam.  It  has  been  adopted  also  by  the  Government 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  Stockholm  it  has  been  followed  by  the  private  company,  and 
the  private  company  has  far  outstripped  the  Government  in  competition,  which  has 
o£fered  flat  rates  only.  But  this  message-rate  principle  has  been  more  generally 
adopted  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  in  the  way  of  development  of  the  telephone  industry  the  conditions 
are  more  satisfactory  in  the  United  States  than  elsewnere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiau.)  Would  it  trouble  yon  just  here  to  explain  the  unfairness 
of  the  flat  system  in  comparison  with  the  message  system  f— A.  Inasmuch  as  I  do 
that  incidentally  to  the  presentation  of  these  several  reports  of  foreign  governments, 
I  would  like  to  leave  that  until  later.  In  a  system  where  you  have  a  iiat  rate, 
you  can  only  compare  that  rate,  other  conditions  being  equal,  with  the  average  rate  in 
a  system  where  you  have  a  graduated  scale  of  rates.  On  the  flrst  of  this  year  the 
average  rate  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  $87.62;  now  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  $85. 
This  includes  all  stations,  even  the  $210  flat-rate  stations,  except  pay  stations,  of 
which  there  are  about  4,000  in  Manhattan.  The  rate  is  10  cents  for  a  message  from 
any  one  of  these  stations  to  any  part  of  Manhattan,  of  which  8  cents  goes  to  the 
company. 

There  is  great  misapprehension  about  thiH  $240  flat  rate,  as  I  intimated  before. 
When  the  new  rates  were  introduced  the  Hubscribers  went  very  rapidly  from  the  $240 
class  over  to  the  new  rates,  because  they  could  save  money  by  it  and  get  all  the 
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servioe  they  wanted  for  a  much  less  sum  of  money.  The  company  never  abolished 
it,  but  the  public  has  practically  abandoned  it.  At  the  present  time,  at  this  rate, 
there  are  less  than  1,400  stations  out  of  a  total  of  62,600,  or  less  than  2'i'u  por  cent,  so 
that  it  becomes  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  I  take  it  that  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone  business  in  New  York  City  shows  tolerably  clearly  that  the 
rates  and  service  are  i^euerally  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Those  rates  and  the 
service  furnished  have  attracted  a  larger  degree  of  tne  public  patronage  than  has 
been  attracted  by  any  other  telephone  company,  whether  operated  by  government, 
municipal,  or  private  enterprise,  in  any  otner  city  of  the  same  class  in  the  whole 
world. 

Another  very  significant  fact  is  the  absence  of  any  general  demand  for  a  revision 
or  reduction  of  rates.  Some  years  affo  when  the  flat-rate  system  was  in  vogue,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  (with  the  very  best  of  motives  but  with  a  great  deal  of  nus« 
information)  went  year  after  year  to  the  New  York  legislature  seeking  some  sort 
of  relief  from  the  burdens  which  they  felt  the  public  was  carrying.  They  urged  bills 
under  different  names  and  titles  year  after  year,  but  all  of  these  were  so  framed  as 
to  perpetuate  the  old  iiat-rate  principle.  I  do  not  care  to  thrash  out  that  old  straw, 
"^^  except  to  say  that,  during  the  last  2  or  3  years,  the  conditions  have  changed  so 
entirely  that  no  business  association  from  New  York  and  no  individual  subsoriber, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  gone  to  the  legislature  to  ask  legislation  of  any  sort  on  the 
telephone  question.  Formerly  a  number  of  important  commercial  bodies  in  New 
York  interested  themselves  in  the  question,  and  we  sat  down  with  them  and  talked 
the  matter  over  in  a  plain,  common-sense,  business-like  way.  Finding  that  we  were 
solving  a  very  difficnlt  problem  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  solved,  they  conclnded  to 
leave  the  matter  in  our  hands :  and  I  think  it  perfectl}'  fair  to  say  that  now  many 
of  these  gentlemen,  as  some  of  them  have  already  done  in  writing,  would  admit 
that,  if  what  they  urged  a  few  years  ago  had  been  enacted  into  law,  disaster  to 
the  telephone  industry  in  New  York  and  great  public  inconvenience  would  have 
followed. 

Q.  Well,  were  not  those  associations  in  New  York,  like  the  board  of  trade  and 
transportation  and  others,  justified,  under  your  $240  rate  and  its  inequalities,  in 
going  to  the  le^lature  for  remedy  f  Of  course,  when  the  rate  fell,  tnere  was  no 
necessity  for  agitation  or  further  pursuing  of  these  plans. — A.  The  $240  rate  was 
not  an  excessively  high  rate  under  those  conditions.  It  was  a  particularly  unfor- 
tunate rate;  but,  up  to  that  time,  the  whole  efforts  of  the  management  had  been 
directed  toward  the  upbuilding  of  a  proper  plant  to  render  efficient  service  in  New 
York;  and,  while  there  was  some  iustification  for  public  dissatisfaction,  the  remedy 
offered  by  the  board  of  trade  and  transportation  and  others  associated  with  them 
would  have  made  the  conditions  far  worse  even  than  they  were  at  that  time.  I 
think  that  is  generally  admitted  now,  because  they  were  urging  a  flat  rate  through- 
out New  York.  The  flat  rate  that  they  chiefly  urged  was  $125.  At  the  very  time 
they  were  urging  that  flat  rate,  the  average  message  rate  in  New  York  was  less 
than  that  amount.  But  there  is  always  some  dissatisfaction,  because  the  publio 
interest  is  best  served  by  the  operation  of  only  one  telephone  system  in  a  given 
area;  that  is,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly.  That  dissatisfaction  is,  as  experi- 
ence shows,  always  aggravated  by  competition.  The  causes  of  that  dissatisfaction 
are  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  profits  of  the  business  and  misinformation  as  to  the 
rates  elsewhere,  especially  those  abroad. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  there  as  to  monopoly  and  the  necessity  of  uuitv  in  the 
operating  of  the  telephone.  Will  you  state  what  the  disadvantages  are  of  2  lines, 
2  companies,  even  under  the  same  rates,  to  any  business  man  f — A.  I  shall  show  yon 
those  disadvantages  very  graphically  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Stockholm,  because 
there  we  have  the  Government  and  a  private  company  operating,  and  the  disad- 
vantages are  clearly  shown  in  the  conditions  existing  in  Stockholm. 

Generally  speakings  however,  they  are  2  systems  doing  the  work  of  1,  frequently 
double  rates  to  many  subscribers,  and  an  amount  of  annoyance  and  exasperation  to 
the  general  public  which  must  be  experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  profits.  The  legislative  committee  that  I  spoke  of  a 
few  moments  ago,  appointed  by  the  New  York  legislature,  which  made  a  report  in 
1888,  took  notice  of  this  abandonment  of  properties  that  I  have  spoken  of.  through 
the  doing  away  with  the  overhead  wires,  and  they  placed  the  loss  through  tnat  aban- 
donment at  three-fifths  of  the  company ^s  not  earnings  from  its  organization.  They 
preseuted  figures  which,  taking  that  loss  into  account,  showed  remaining  net  earn- 
ings for  7  years — that  is  the  period  covered  by  their  investigation — to  be  less  than 
10  per  cent  per  year.  As  I  remember  it,  the  exact  figure  worked  out  was  9.66  per 
cent.  A  great  deal  of  misinformation  lias  been  sprea<l  abroad  through  figures,  based 
on  that  report,  which  did  not  take  into  account  the  committee's  statement  respect- 
ing the  losses,  and  which,  therefore,  were  entirelv  misleading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  IjITCIIMan.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  9.66  per  cent  over  and 
above  the  expense  that  you  went  to  to  install  the  new  system f — A.  Oh,  no;  the  cost 
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of  installing  the  new  system  certainly  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  figures  which  I  am 
speaking  of.  The  net  earnings  of  the  company  up  to  the  time  of  this  report  were  first 
ascertained.  This  committee  decided  that  the  loss  through  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  property,  not  the  investment  in  the  new  property,  would  sweep  away  three-fifths 
of  the  net  earnings  accumulated  up  to  that  time,  and  the  remaining  net  earnings, 
after  that  three-fifths  had  been  swept  away,  figured  out  a  percentage  on  the  invest- 
ment, as  shown  in  the  report,  of  less  than  10  per  cent  per  year.    Is  that  clear  f 

Q.  No,  it  is  not;  because  I  do  not  now  understand  whether  you  mean  that  after 
charging  off  the  expense  of  this  new  installatiou  the  company  was  able  to  make  a 
little  less  than  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  period  pHor  to 
1888.  Any  money  that  the  company  laid  out' in  the  way  of  the  investment  alter  that 
date  has  no  connection  with  the  figure  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  do  you  not  put  it  in  this  way  f  I  understand  that 
the  company  would  have  paid  less  than  10  per  cent  with  a  proper  deduction  for 
depreciation  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account. — A.  Tbat  is  exactly  the  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  was  not  clear  to  me  whether  you  meant  that  the  cost 
of  the  abandonment  came  out  of  this  little  less  than  10  per  cent  earnings,  or  whether 
it  was  paid  out  of  the  sui'plus  that  had  been  accumulated  previously  and  held  for 
possibly  just  such  contingencies. — ^A.  That  is  itj  that  is  exactly  the  case;  but  the 
future  or  subsequent  investment  does  not  figure  in  that  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  come  out  of  your  cost  of  construction,  would  it  not — your 
new  system  f — A.  The  subsequent  investment  was  made  through  funds  raised  in 
other  ways. 

Q.  I  understand.  And  the  ftinds  raised  in  other  ways  came  either  through  the  issue 
of  interest-bearing  bonds,  which  had  to  be  paid,  or  through  stock  that  was  added? — 
A.  Quite  so ;  and  I  am  coming  to  that  period.  I  am  dealing  now  with  the  period  up 
to  1888. 

Q.  The  cost  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old  plant  up  to  1888  was  compensated  to 
the  company  out  of  the  reserve  or  accumulated  earnings.  Is  that  a  fair  statementf — 
A.  The  legislative  committee  so  reported.  That  committee  made  a  very  exhaust- 
ive report  of  conditions  all  over  the  State  of  New  Vork:  and  I  may  say  in  passing 
that  it  reported  as  to  every  place  except  Troy  (and  in  Troy  it  found  some  unusual 
conditions)  that  no  telephone  company  had  made  unusual  profits,  and  that  some  of 
them  had  lost  money.  It  also  reportea  that  nowhere  in  the  State  had  it  found  that 
excessive  salaries  were  paid  to  omeers. 

Q.  In  figuring  that  did  the  legislative  committee  take  up  the  question  of  capital i- 
zationf  Let  me  go  further  and  suggest  this  thought:  Ir  the  capitalization,  let  us 
say,  were  ;i^5,(X)0,(X)0  on  a  certain  plant,  and  the  dividend  earned  was  10  per  cent,  it 
would  seem  a  fair  dividend ;  but  if  there  was  an  overcapitalization  of  $2,5(K),000,  then 
the  real  earning  would  be  20  per  cent. — A.  Well,  I  take  it  tbat  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, being  made  up  of  competent  men,  if  it  had  found  what  it  believed  to  be  an 
overcapitalization,  would  not  nave  made  the  report  in  those  general  terms,  because 
it  could  uot  say,  under  the  conditions  that  you  refer  to,  that  exorbitant  earnings 
had  not  been  made.  I  would  say,  as  to  the  New  York  company,  that  the  committee^s 
report  did  take  into  consideration  the  investment  made. 

The  New  York  company  paid  no  dividends  from  1888  to  1896.  Since  1896  it  has 
paid  6  per  cent  per  annum.  A  far  more  significant  figure  than  that  is  the  percentage 
of  expenses  to  earnings.  The  percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings  for  some  time  has 
been  about  65  to  67  per  cent;  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  the  actual  figure 
was  65.3  per  cent.  This  percentage  indicates  only  conservative  management. 
Any  larger  percentage  would  be  unsafe,  and  it  would  not  be  possible,  with  a  much 
larger  percentage,  to  get  capital  to  make  extensions  to  meet  the  public  demands. 
I  think  that  does  not  require  any  particular  argument. 

Now,  I  pass  to  the  question  of  wages,  which  I  wish  to  speak  of  briefly.  The  New 
York  company  has  in  New  York  City  3,615  employees,  or  approximately  that  number, 
at  the  present  time.  The  pay  roll  of  the  company  for  its  New  York  force  amounts  to 
more  than  $40,000  a  week,  exclusive  of  officers'  salaries.  When  Professor  Parsons, 
whose  testimony  I  have  read,  was  testifying  before  this  commission,  he  said  when 
he  came  to  this  point  that  abominably  low  wages  were  paid  to  telephone  operators 
and  that  in  this  country  they  wore  little,  if  any,  greater  than  in  Europe.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  pays  very  liberal  wages.  The  hours 
are  reasonable,  and  the  conditions  with  which  it  surrounds  its.  employees  are  the 
best,  I  believe,  that  any  telephone  operators  in  the  whole  world  enjoy.  The  com- 
pany has  made  a  point  of  getting  employees  of  a  high  character,  and  to  tbat  end  has 
adopted  a  high  scale  of  wages  and  in  every  way  has  sought  to  make  its  service 
attractive,  tt  goes  to  a  very  large  expense  in  providing  retiring  rooms,  fitting 
them  up  properly  for  the  comfort  of  operators  when  they  are  off  duty,  reading  rooms, 
locker  rooms,  and  resting  rooms,  where,  if  a  girl  is  tirea,  she  may  lie  down  and  rest 
for  a  time;  and  dining  moms,  where  the  company  furnishes  tea,  coffee,  and  milk 
without  charge.    A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Lockwood  Kipling,  the  English  aristt,  father 
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of  Rudyard  Kipling,  was  in  New  York  and  came  to  look  over  the  telephone  office 
as  a  place  of  general  interest.  He  went  all  throngh  it.  saw  the  girls  at  work,  and 
made  remarks  on  the  provisions  for  ventilation  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  girls 
when  at  work.  Then  he  went  through  the  operators'  quarters,  which  have  heen  pro- 
vided for  their  occupancy  when  off  duty.  Of  course,  he  also  took  an  interest  in  the 
mechanical  contrivances.  He  said,  ''I  wish  I  could  understand  the  whole  thing, 
hut  I  do  not.  But  what  I  admire  most  is  the  humane  way  in  which  you  tntkt  your 
employees." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  sav  that  the  wages  are  $40,000  a  weekf — ^A.  The 
wages  are  more  than  $40,000  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  or  employees  does  that  cover? — A.  That  covers,  as  I  say, 
about  3,615.  I  can  not  give  yon  the  exact,  number  of  males  and  females,  respectively, 
but  I  will  do  that  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Q.  That  approximates  $12  a  week  on  an  average? — A.  Yes;  I  have  not  figored  it 
out. 

Q.  Not  quite  $12  a  week  f — A.  I  would  say,  however,  that  the  New  York  wages 
are  from  50  to  150  per  cent  higher  than  the  London  wages,  and  the  average  is  about 
double,  and  that  New  York  wages  are  very  materially  higher  than  continental 
wages.  Trained  operators  in  Europe  get  from  about  $2  to  $6  a  week.  The  trained 
operator  in  New  York  is  paid  from  $8  to  $12  a  week.  When  a  girl  is  first  employed 
sue  serves  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  learning  the  business,  and  we  pay  her  a 
nominal  sum — about  $3  a  week  while  she  is  learning  As  soon  as  she  is  alHe  to  go  to 
work  she  is  advanced,  and  again  when  she  is  able  to  occupy  a  position  at  the  board, 
when  skilled,  the  pay  is  from  $8  to  $12  per  week.  There  are  female  employees  in  the 
switch  rooms  getting  $15  or  $17  a  week,  wages  such  as  are  paid  nowhere  in  the 
European  countries.  For  linemen,  wiremen,  inspectors,  and  mechanics  generally 
the  European  average  is  about  $6  a  week,  possibly  a  little  higher,  but  not  much.  In 
New  York  similar  grades  are  paid  from  $12  to  $21  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  in  Europe.  Now^  you  are  making  a  comparison 
of  Europe  with  New  York? — A.  Of  European  conditions  in  particular. 

Q.  Are  you  picking  out  the  great  cities  in  Europe  to  make  that  comparison,  or  is 
it  all  over  Europe? — ^A.  I  am  giving  wages  paid  in  European  cities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  Does  the  wage  question  enter  into  the  details  you  have 
for  European  countries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  country  separately  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  this  general  average,  how  high  a  class  of  service  comes  into 
that — clerks  and  salaried  officers,  or  are  you  speaking  only  of  operatives  and  employees 
proper? — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  operators,  linemen,  wiremen,  and  mechanics 
generally.  Foremen  are  paid  from  $7  to  $9  in  Europe;  in  New  York,  from  $18  to  $25 
a  week.  Now,  in  the  higner  grades  the  differences  are  even  greater  than  these.  An 
exchange  manager  in  Now  York  is  paid  as  high  as  perhaps  the  highest  engineering 
officer  in  some  of  the  European  telephone  systems.  The  nours  of  labor  for  men  are 
8  hours  a  day  in  New  York ;  in  Europe  you  will  find  that  10  hours  generally  consti- 
tutes a  day's  work.  Taking  the  employees  as  a  whole,  some  work  7  hours,  some  9, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  employees  work  8  hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LfiTCHMAN.)  Do  the  ^irls  at  the  boards  work  8  hours  a  day? — A,  The 

Sirls  at  the  boards  have  various  shifts.  The  service  is  maintained  at  all  hours.  Sun- 
ays  and  holidays,  all  the  year  round.  One  of  our  rules  is  that  the  operator  who 
works  on  Sunday  shall  have  a  dav  of  rest,  with  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  Sunday  on  which 
she  works,  in  order  that  she  may  have  at  least  52  days  of  rest  during  the  year,  exola- 
sive  of  her  vacation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  that  brings  up  another  point.  Is  your  weekly  com- 
putation on  the  basis  of  6  days  a  week  or  is  it  on  a  basis  of  7? — A.  There  is  extoa  pay 
for  Sunday  an<l  overtime.  Our  men  are  all  paid  extra  for  overtime.  A  man  work- 
ing over  8  hours  a  day  gets  extra.  It  is  regular  time,  and  time  and  a  half  time  under 
different  conditions. 

Q.  Is.  it  true  that  you  run  the  switchboards  ou  substantially  8  shifts  a  day  of  8 
hours  each? — A.  Well,  that  is  not  quite  true. 

Q.  One  will  lap  over  another,  I  presume,  so  that  the  work  continues? — A.  Yes; 
the  work  is  continuous,  but  there  are  not  3  regular  shifts. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  I  understand  what  you  have  in  mind. — A.  There  is  a  night 
force  and  a  day  force,  and  the  arrangements  are  such  that  operators  going  on  early 
in  the  morning  go  off  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  those  going  on  later  in  the  morn- 
ing remain  later  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  an  hour  at  noon,  and  there  are  2  rest 
periods — one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  actual  eqnployment 
ranges  from  8  to  8i  hours  a  day. 

Q.  When  does  your  day  shift  come  on  ? — ^A.  The  telephone  traffic  is  pecaliar.  It  is 
very  light  during  the  night.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  it  does  not  amount  to 
much,  but  at  10  o'clock  or  11  o'clock  it  goes  up  with  a  bound.  It  goes  down  again 
at  noon,  during  the  lunch  hour,  when  people  leave  their  business  places  for  a  time, 
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and  then  again  in  the  afternoon  at  2  or  3  o'clock  it  goes  np  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and 
off  again  toward  evening.  We  must  have  more  operators  on  duty  during  the  busy 
hours  than  during  the  slack  hours ;  and  these  facts  are  taken  into  account  by  the 
managers  who  regulate  the  hours  of  operators. 

During  my  oounectiou  with  the  company  we  never  have  had  a  strike  or  a  labor 
trouble  of  any  sort  that  I  am  aware  of.  We  endeavor  to  anticipate  every  demand 
that  might  reasonably  be  made,  and  as  a  result  we  have  never  had  a  grievance  pre- 
sented from  any  body  of  employees.  On  a  few  occasions  some  of  our  men  have,  m  a 
proper  way,  presented  some  request  or  other,  and  we  have,  on  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter, considered  it  x)i'oper  to  grant  the  request.  No  one,  when  once  employed  by  us, 
can  be  dismissed  except  for  cause,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  ox  an  officer  of 
the  company. 

Q.  Now,  one  question  further  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  girls — 
that  is,  upon  their  nervous  system.  Have  you  noticed  any  effect  of  that  kindf — A. 
We  have  very  few  resignations,  except  when  a  girl  gets  married  or  gets  a  better 
position.  By  better  positions  I  mean  that,  through  the  building  up  of  private  branch 
exchange  systems,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  a  demand  for  a  high  class  of  telephone 
operatives  has  been  created  in  New  York.  In  one  of  our  exchange  distriots—nearest 
the  Battery — there  are  more  skilled  telephone  operators  gettine  good  salaries  with 
business  houses  on  private  branch  exchanges  than  there  are  in  tne  central  office.  A 
new  demand  for  labor  has  been  created.  It  is  well  paid  and  well  treated.  That  has 
made  a  great  draft  upon  our  operating  force. 

Answering  your  point  more  directly,  I  may  say  that  a  short  time  ago,  during  one 
of  these  epidemic  scares,  the  board  of  health  of  New  York  sent  an  inspector  to  look 
through  the  various  central  offices  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  the  operatives 
worked  and  examine  the  girls  physically,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  aanger  of 
a  spread  of  contagious  disease  should  one  develop.  He  reported  officially  that  he 
found  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  operators  worked  most  excellent,  and  that 
ho  found  no  ill  health  among  any  of  the  operators. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  causes  of  such  popular  dissatisfaction  with  telephone  mat- 
ters as  exists,  and  referred  to  misinformation  about  rates  and  conditions  in  for- 
eign countries  as  one  such  cause.  There  are  many  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  making  fair  comparisons.  Perhaps  the  most  misleading  practice— unfortunately 
a  very  common  practice — is  that  of  comparing  the  respective  conditions  and  rates 
in  places  widely  differing  in  size.  We  need  not  consider  the  proposition,  as  it  is 
frequently  stated,  that  in  rendering  telephone  service  the  cost  per  station  increases 
as  the  number  of  stations  increases.  Stated  in  that  way,  the  proposition  is  a  very 
diihcult  one.  What  we  really  should  consider  may  more  properly  be  stated  in  this 
way :  The  amount  to  be  paid  per  year  or  month  by  a  telephone  subscriber  in  a  large 
city  should  properly  be  more  than  that  to  be  paid  by  the  subscriber  in  a  small  town. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  station  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  charge,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  proposition  is  very  generally  accepted. 

The  almost  universal  practice  by  private  companies  and  governments,  except 
Switzerland  ^nd  Sweden,  is  to  charge  more  for  telephone  service  in  a  large  town 
than  in  a  small  one.  It  is  practiced  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  All  pro- 
posed legislation  on  telephone  matters,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  framed  in  recog- 
nition of  the  principle.  The  German  parliamentary  report  contains  an  indorsement 
of  the  correctness  of  this  principle.  There  is  an  indorsement  of  it  in  the  Amster- 
dam report,  where  the  municipality  conducts  the  enterprise.  This  custom  is  also 
folowed  generally  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  followed  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Sweden  for  special  reasons.  lu  Sweden  the  Government  charges  even  a  lower  rate 
in  a  large  town  than  in  a  small  one,  because  it  is  in  competition  in  the  large  town 
with  a  private  undertaking,  and  it  is  not  in  competition  in  the  smaller  places.  In 
Switzerland,  whore  there  are  few  large  cities,  the  entire  state  is  treated  practically 
as  one  exchange  system,  with  a  uniform  rate  throughout. 

Trondjhem,  a  little  town  away  np  in  Norway,  was  referred  to  in  testimony  given 
before  this  commission  as  being  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  results  of  cooperative 
or  municipal  telephone  management.  The  Trondjhem  system  is  at  present  owned 
by  the  Norwegian  Government  and  shows  a  very  slow  development,  much  inferior 
to  that  of  many  places  of  similar  size  iu  this  country.  Trondjhem  has  a  population 
of  30,000  aud  at  the  first  of  this  year  had  only  1,175  telephone  stations,  the  gain  dur- 
ing the  last  year  being  75  telephone  stations,  or  6.8  per  cent.  On  either  side  of 
the  American  continent  you  can  find  places  much  smaller  than  Trondjhem  and 
places  that  are  about  the  same  size  where  the  telephone  development  is  very  much 
greater  and  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  telephone  very  mnch  more  rapid.  I  shall 
only  mention  one  in  my  own  territory.  Take  the  town  of  Larchmont.  We  have 
per  100  inhabitants  18  telephones,  against  Trondj hem's  3.8.  We  have  in  Spokane, 
Fresno,  and  San  Jose,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  reapectiyely,  10.9,  12.4,  and  12,6  per 
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cent,  against  Trondjhem's  3.8;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Norway  to  find 
illustrations  of  large  development  in  small  places. 

Another  thing  I  think  I  ought  to  refer  to  in  this  connection:  The  rate  of  the 
expense  of  operating  a  certain  telephone  system  iu  the  Interior  Department  was 
spoken  of  before  thiii  commission.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  legislative  work  at 
Albany,  which  I  spoke  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  that  Interior 
Department  service  at  one  time.  I  fonnd  that  the  system  was  confined  to  a  few 
bnildings,  those  occupied  by  the  Interior  Department  and  its  branches,  all  near 
together  and  connected  with  a  very  few  wires — a  very  cheap  system.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  invested,  as  I  remember  it,  $6,000  in  that  plant.  The  witness  oftiited 
that  the  Department  substituted  its  own  for  65  Bell  telephones  previously  used,  and 
that  the  Department  had  been  paying  $600  a  year  to  an  operator.  After  the  change 
he  says  the  operating  cost  was  $6.43  per  station,  a  total  of  $417.95,  and  that  the  total 
cost,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  was  $10.25  per  station ;  that  is, 
$248.30  for  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs.  The  investment  being  $6,000,  interest 
alone  at  4  per  cent  would  amount  to  $240  per  year,  leaving  $8.30  for  depreciation 
and  repairs.  As  to  depreciation,  I'shall  show  in  a  moment  now  short  lived  the  sys- 
tem was.  As  to  repairs,  I  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  services  of  one  man 
wore  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  trying  to  keep  the  plant  in  repair.  ^  But  why  go 
farther  m  this  analysis?  The  figures  appear  to  be  ridiculous,  but  should  we  accept 
them  as  correct,  what  then!  In  New  York  wo  have  interior  systems  which  we  fur- 
nish and  maintain  for  rate«  ranging  f^om  $6  to  $12  a  year  per  station,  the  subscriber 
paying  the  cost  of  installing  the  necessary  wires  on  his  premises.  The  operator  or 
clerk  who  attends  to  the  switching  is  the  subscriber's  employee,  but  that  item  of 
expense  is  more  than  offset  by  the  salary  of  the  repair  man  iu  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment case.  On  the  question  of  depreciation  it  is  proper  to  ask,  What  became  of  the 
Interior  Department  svstem?  In  official  reports,  which  are  open  to  anyone's  inspec- 
tion, it  was  declared  that  during  the  2  years  it  was  tried  not  1  day — that  is  the  way 
the  officer  put  it — not  1  day  was  the  service  satisfactory;  and  he  declared  that 
after  2  years'  trial  it  was  worse  than  the  old  messenger  system  which  thoy  had  pre- 
yiously  had  for  communication  between  the  Departments,  and  recommended  that 
anless  it  could  be  ])ut  in  first-class  condition  it  be  abandoned :  and  it  was  abandoned. 

Summing  up  his  testimony  on  this  point,  the  witness  said:  ''About  $10  for  what 
used  to  cost  $75  under  the  old  Bell  regime,  the  cost  under  private  ownership  being 
sevenfold  more  than  under  public  ownership.''  You  will  note  that  he  says  "what 
used  to  cost,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  one  case  he  deals  with  a  small,  com- 
pact, and  inefficient  system,  and  in  the  other  with  a  telephoue  service  extending 
over  this  entire  *^  city  of  magnificent  distances."  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  one 
who  holds  the  views'respecting  the  difference  between  the  costs  of  furnishing  tele- 
phone service  in  large  and  small  places  could  be  so  misled  as  to  make  these  assertions 
in  a  serious  discussion.  If  a  student  of  these  questions  is  so  misled,  what  may  we 
expect  from  the  ordinary  layman  f 

I  shall  pass  on  without  attempting  to  demonstrate  why  the  rate  in  a  large  city 
should  bo  greater  than  in  a  small  city,  because  of  the  almost  universal  ooceptanoe 
of  the  proposition,  unless  it  is  desired  that  I  do  so.  Much  information  on  the  point, 
I  may  say,  will  come  out  incidentally  in  the  extracts  from  parliamentary  rexK>rt8  and 
papers  of  that  kind  in  connection  with  my  statement  ou  European  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  official  correspondence  from  the  Department 
covering  that  point  ?— At  I  will  give  you  the  official  ])apers  covering  this  point.  (See 
Exhibit  A  at  end  of  testimony.) 

Now,  just  a  word  about  the  character  of  the  service  furnished  in  New  York.  It  ifl 
possible  for  the  service  in  a  given  area  to  be  cheap  at  $150  and  dear  at  $50,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  service  furnished.  I  have  already  explained  the  policy 
of  the  Now  York  company  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  improvements.  The 
plant  is  maintained  at  all  times  so  that  the  service  is  absolutely  permanent  and  reli- 
able. We  have  a  method  of  testing  the  rapidity  of  operating,  under  which  cer- 
tain tests  are  made,  without  the  operator's  knowledge,  of  the  time  taken  between 
the  subscriber's  signal  and  the  answei  of  the  operator,  and  the  other  periods  of  time 
through  the  entire  conversation  or  through  the  entire  message.  Now,  for  the  last 
3  or  4  years,  those  tests  have  shown  that  the  average  time  elapsiug  between  the  giv- 
ing of  the  subscriber's  signal  and  the  answer  averages,  from  month  to  month,  from 
3  to  5  seconds.  In  only  one  case  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  did  the  average  go 
over  5  seconds,  and  it  was  then  less  than  5.5.  This,  I  think,  shows  a  rapidity  of 
operating  that  should  be,  and  I  believe  is,  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  New  York 
public.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but,  in  the  main,  service  is  entirely  satis- 
factory on  that  point.  Mr.  Cedergron,  the  manager  of  the  Stockholm  company,  who 
has  succeeded  in  outstripping  the  Government  in  his  competition  with  it,  occasion- 
ally comes  to  New  York,  and  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  given  the  New  York 
service  the  highest  of  praise.  Mr.  Martin,  a  very  competent  expert,  and  editor  of 
The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  recently,  iu  one  of  his  editorial  articles,  com- 
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pared  the  New  York  and  European  service,  and  showed  that  the  New  York  serrice 
was  far  superior  to  that  whicii  he  had  found  anywhere  in  Europe.  Now,  in  many 
European  cities  the  grounded  circuits  are  still  in  use.  That  nas  a  great  effect 
upon  service;  and  the  service  is  so  faulty  and  unreliahle  through  lack  of  discipline 
ti£at  it  is  not  relied  upon  except  in  minor  matters.  I  will  say  that  in  some  of  these 
cases,  as  I  shall  point  out,  the  inferior  service  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  management — as  in  London  or  Glasgow,  for  example — as  it  is  the  result  of 
municipal  interference.  Take  London,  fur  instance.  The  company  has  sought 
for  a  great  many  years  to  put  its  wires  underground,  hecause  there  has  come  to  be 
such  a  multitude  of  wires  that  it  can  not  properly  take  care  of  the  service  with  over- 
head lines.  But  they  have  to  deal  with  42  vestries  there.  One  vestry  will  permit 
them  to  go  underground  and  perhaps  the  next  adjoining  one  will  refuse  permission 
to  c^o  underground,  and  so  they  have  no  comprehensive  system  at  all ;  and  it  is  part 
underground  and  part  overhead;  and  the  service  is  consequently  admittedly  very 
bad. 

.  In  comparing  New  York  conditions  with  European  conditions,  you  must  also  con- 
sider whether  the  service  is  self-sustaining  or  not,  and  vou  must  consider  the  relative 
purchasing  power  of  money,  the  varying  conditions  of  living  and  wages.  In  many 
of  the  governmental  systems  tbey  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way.  No  rents  are 
charged  up  against  the  telephone  service,  and  in  Paris  the  entire  cable  system  is  in 
the  sewers,  for  which  no  charge  is  made.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  flat  rate 
is  fairly  comparable,  even  when  all  other  conditions  are  the  same,  only  with  the 
average  rate,  when  you  have  a  flat  rate  in  one  place  and  a  message  rate  or  graduated 
scale  in  anotlier  place.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tnat  because  of  the  compleuty  of  the 
matter  and  the  great  differences  obtaining  between  different  places  the  greatest 
*  caution  is  necessary*  in  making  comparisons.  There  is  no  common  factor— no 
common  denominator — to  make  the  problem  simple  or  easy  of  solution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  data  covering 
any  city  now  where  there  are  rival  exchanges,  and  can  give  a  comparison  with  the 
rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  before,  and  the  rate  charged  after  the 
establishment  of  the  rival  telephone  company  f — A.  In  my  own  territory  we  have  had 
opposition  in  3  or  4  towns  of  considerable  size,  lliere  has  been  no  opposition  in' 
New  York  City ;  but  in  the  suburban  towns  there  has  been  opposition.  We  operate 
21  towns  outside  of  New  York,  and  there  has  been  opposition  in  4  of  them.  We 
have  not  put,  in  those  places  where  there  is  opposition,  any  rates  or  given  any  serv- 
ice that  we  have  not  given  to  every  other  town  of  like  size  and  circumstances  in  the 
territory,  and  our  systems  have  grown  and  practically  wiped  out  the  opposition  sys- 
tems in  each  of  the  towns  referred  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  What  towns  do  you  refer  tof— A.  I  refer  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, New  Rochelle,  Sing  Sing,  and  Nyack. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  you  have  done  this  without  putting  down  the 
rates  and  cutting  as  agatust  these  other  companies  f — A.  We  have  never  introduced 
in  any  of  those  places  a  rate  that  we  have  not  given  to  the  whole  territory  under 
like  circumstances. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  European  conditions,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  shall  express  all 
money  values  in  American  equivalents,  because  tbere  are  so  many  differing  values  in 
coins  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  follow;  and  in  mentioning  the  populations 
of  various  places  I  shall  make  my  statements  in  even  thousands.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  one  word  about  the  sources  of  my  information.  I  have  twice  visited  Europe 
personally  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  telephone  conditions  there,  and  in  tne 
fall  of  1899 1  visited  the  countries  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  England  and  obtained  information  from 
public  documents  and  reliable  sources  on  the  ground.  Statistics  for  the  first  of 
this  year  have  been  obtained  from  othcial  sources  by  correspondence.  I  shall  not 
make  any  statements  of  fact,  at  least  I  shall  try  not  to  make  any  statements  of  fact, 
that  are  based  on  private  information.  Everything  is  based  on  public  documents, 
information  that  is  available  and  open  to  anyone,  or  on  personal  observation. 

Now,  as  to  France.  A  company  operated  the  telephone  industry  in  France  until 
1889,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  a  Government  monopoly.  The  development  is 
practically  nothing  outside  of  Paris,  and  there  are  more  telephones  in  New  York 
than  in  the  whole  of  I^ance.  At  the  beginning  of  1901  the  population  of  Paris  was 
2,536,000,  with  33,000  telephones,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  in  France.  Only  4 
other  cities  had  more  than  1,000  stations.  In  mentioning  these  I  shall  compare  them 
as  I  pass  along  with  an  American  city,  so  that  you  can  see  the  relative  development 
in  the  two  countries.  Lyons,  population,  466^)00;  telephones,  2,207.  Cleveland, 
population,  285,000;  telephones,  8,492.  Marseilles,  population,  442,000;  telephones, 
2,151.  Cincinnati,  population,  325,000;  telephones,  9,142.  Bordeaux,  population, 
256,000;  telephones,  2,009.  Milwaukee,  population,  285,000;  telephones,  8,492.  Lille, 
copulation,  216,000;  telephones,  1,064.  Louisville,  population,  204.000;  telephones, 
>049. 
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There  is  a  very  large  development  relatively  in  Paris  which  is  dne,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  inferiority  in  otticr  means  of  coronmnicatiou.  The  rates  are  not  rel- 
atively low.  The  Paris  system  is  technically  far  behind  the  times.  There  are  a  few 
modem  appliances,  but  mnch  of  the  old  apparatus  used  by  the  company  before  the 
Government  took  hold  of  the  business  is  still  in  service.  Of  places  where  the  tele- 
phone is  under  Government  control  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  except  possibly  in  Belgium, 
one  can  not  find  a  less  efficient  service  in  any  large  European  city  than  is  found  in  Paris. 
The  fact  that  the  subscriber  buys  his  own  instrument,  and  that  the  Government  has 
approved  500  types  of  instruments,  from  which  the  subscriber  may  select  any  one,  will 
give  some  indication  of  the  possible  character  of  the  service.  There  is  a  very  lax  disci- 
pline because  of  the  employees  all  being  civil-service  employees.  The  only  way  of 
maintaining  discipline  is  to  go  through  a  ver^  tedious  and  long  process,  which  pre- 
vents the  heads  or  the  departments  from  takmg  any  action  whatever.  The  provin- 
cial conditions  outside  of  Paris,  technically  speaking,  are  much  worse,  even,  than 
in  Paris.  ,As  to  rates:  In  Paris  the  company  charged  $120  a  year^  the  Government 
has  charged  and  now  charges  a  flat  rate,  business  and  residence  alike,  of  $80  a  year. 
The  rate  will  be  reduced  in  1902,  in  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passed,  to  $60  a 
year,  if  the  requisite  plant  can  be  provided  by  that  time.  I  refer  to  this  because  it 
IS  already  announced  in  many  quarters  that  a  reduction  to  $60  has  already  been 
made.  The  subscriber  bears  the  cost  of  the  instrument,  plus  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  line,  because,  in  Paris,  the  subscriber  must  pay  for  the  line  from  the  under- 

S round  cable,  which  is  in  the  sewer,  to  the  station ;  and,  if  he  is  beyond  the  forti- 
cations,  he  most  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  construction  beyond  that  point*  In 
towns  outside  of  Paris  the  rates  range  from  $30  to  $60.  But  I  shall  offer  nothing  to 
show  that  those  rates  are  considered  high,  considering  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  in  those  places  and  the  character  of  the  service  furnished,  except  the  figures 
that  I  have  already  referred  to,  showing  the  absolute  lack  of  development  in  those 
parte.  In  Paris  Government  buildings  are  occupied  by  the  telephone  administration, 
and  so  far  as  the  published  accounts  show  no  rents  are  charged  for  that  occupancy. 
They  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way,  because  their  lines  are  in  the  sewers;  and. 
for  the  same  reason,  they  are  free  from  the  cost  of  subways,  which,  in  almost  all 
other  large  cities,  is  a  very  heavy  expense.  Their  cables  arc  all  laid  in  trenches 
right  in  the  sewers.  The  men  draw  them  down  through,  carry  them,  and  nlace  them 
in  the  trenches,  and  they  can  doit  very  quickly  and  very  easily  and  very  cneaply. 

As  to  wages  in  France.  Tlio  operators  get  about  $6  a  week,  and  the  linemen  and 
mechanics  $7.20  to  $8.50,  with  10  hours  as  a  day.  They  keep  no  separate  telephone 
accounts,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  self-sustaining  or  not;  but,  con- 
sidering the  low  wages  and  the  freedom  from  usual  charges,  the  Paris  rate  is 
relatively  much  higher  than  the  New  York  rate  of  $85.  And,  considering  the  extra 
charges  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the  service,  the  Paris  rate,  plus  extras, 
is  absolutely  higher  than  the  New  York  rate. 

Passing  on  to  Belgium.  The  industry  there  was  conducted  by  a  company  up  to 
1889  or  1890;  since  then  by  a  Government  monopoly.  The  first  of  this  year,  in  all 
of  Belgium,  there  were  14,920  telephones,  or  about  one-fourth  of  New  Vork  alone. 
In  Brussels,  with  a  population  of  560,000,  there  were  4,525  telephones;  in  Antwerp, 
population  278,000,  there  were  2,802  telephones — about  the  most  meager  development 
in  any  European  or  American  city. 

In  general,  the  plant  which  was  installed  by  the  company  before  the  Government 
took  over  the  business  in  1890  is  still  in  use.'  The  central  office  equipment  is  com- 
pletely out  of  date,  and  almost  worn  out.  They  erected  a  building  at  Brussels, 
which  was  unoccupied  for  several  years,  on  account  of  delay  in  deciding  upon  what 
style  of  equipment  to  put  in.  Single  wires  or  grounded  circuits  are  generally  in  use, 
although  work  is  under  way  for  installing  a  metallic  circuit.  In  general,  the  service, 
plant,  and  methods  are  one  with  those  that  were  abandoned  in  the  American  cities 
in  the  80s.  The  company  rates  were  adhered  to  as  to  the  grounded  circuits, l)ut  the 
rates  wert  raised  for  metallic  service.  In  Brussels  and  Antwerp  the  grounded  circuit 
rate  is  $50  and  the  metallic  circuit  $70.  Elsewhere,  ont'Side  of  the  two  cities  of 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  the  rates  range  from  ,$25  a  year  for  ground  circuit,  and  for 
the  metallic  circuit,  $54  up.  That  these  are  considered  high  rates  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  patronage  that  has  been  developed.  Operators  get  fVom  $1.90  to  $2.77  per 
week.  They  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way.  The  plant  is  starved  and  run  down. 
Belgium  is  a  cheap  country,  especially  with  respect  to  labor,  as  nearly  everyone 
knows  who  has  visited  there.  In  all  the  cities  dogs  are  beasts  of  burden ;  in  the 
country  districts  women  till  the  fields,  and  in  the  cities  they  clean  the  streets  and 
perform  other  kinds  of  hard  labor  smch  as  in  this  country  would  nowhere  be  assigned 
to  women  to  do.  The  telephone  accounts  are  not  separately  kept  or  published;  but 
the  assertion  that  it  pays  its  way  would  not  be  surprising.  The  rates  are,  relatively, 
kept  so  high,  and  the  systems  are  kept  so  small,  and  the  expenditure  for  their 
maintenance  and  for  furnishing  service  are  so  inadequate,  that  it  would  probably  be 
fair  to  assume  that  the  Government  does  make  some  sort  or  a  showing  in  its  accounts. 
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Bat  of  course,  in  cousiderin^  this,  the  general  conditions  of  development,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  the  general  public,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  yon  comparing  a  limited  rate  in  one  country  with  a 
limited  rate  in  the  other,  or  an  unlimited  rate  iu  one  country  with  a  limited  rate  in 
the  other? — A.  I  am  comparing  the  unlimited  rate — that  is,  the  flat  rate,  wherever 
it  exists,  with  the  average  rate  where  there  are  various  rates,  in  the  other  place.  I 
am  not  comparing  the  minimum  rate  where  there  is  a  general  scale,  with  the  unlim- 
i  ted  rate  in  any  other  place.    I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  of  making  the  comparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  New  York  rate  are  you  taking f— A.  I  am  taking 
the  $^  rate.    That  is  the  average  rate  of  all  stations  excepting  the  pay  stations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unlimited 
ratof — A.  I  shall  discuss  that  a  little  more  fully  when  I  come  to  London,  because 
there  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  to  such  a  discussion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have  just  said  that  in  Belgium  the  telephone  sys- 
tem pays  the  Government.  Do  they  pay  fixed  charges  on  the  money  invested  and 
allow  for  depreciation  and  all  that  when  they  say  it  pays?  Are  you  familiar  with 
that? — A.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  says  it  does  pay.  I  meant 
to  say  that,  in  view  of  all  the  conditions,  I  should  not  dispute  a  statement  that  it 
did  pay,  although  no  such  statement  has  been  made,  because  tbey  do  not  keep 
their  accounts  separately.  The  postal,  telegraph, '  and  telephone  accounts  are  all 
merged  together,  so  that  no  one  knows  what  the  conduct  of  the  telephone  industry 
costs  them,  or  whether  or  not  they  make  the  allowance,  iu  their  accouutingS;  that 
yon  inquire  about.  The  rates  are  relatively  high,  the  systems  small,  the  wages  low, 
and  the  plants,  through  a  lack  of  reasonable  expenditures,  are  l^ept  in  very  poor 
condition.     Under  these  circumstances  they  ought  to  be  able  to  show  a  profit. 

In  closing  about  Belgium,  I  would  say  that,  as  to  the  telephone  development, 
nowhere  in  Europe  or  America  has  private  management,  whatever  its  embarrassments 
or  burdens,  made  anything  like  so  poor  a  showing  as  has  been  made  by  the  Belgian 
Government. 

Switzerland  does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  my  talk,  which  is  about 
large  cities  chiefly;  but  Switzerland  is  such  an  interesting  country,  telephonicallv 
speaking,  and  it  is  so  often  referred  to  by  writers  on  telephone  subjects,  that  I  shall, 
in  passing,  say  a  few  words  about  the  conditions  there. 

The  population  of  the  whole  country  in  1900  was  3,300,000.  Of  telephones  there 
were  3^,864.  There  are  no  places  comparable  to  New  York  as  to  size  and  general 
conditions.  Zurich  is  the  largest  place,  with  a  population  of  152,000,  and  it  has 
6,000  telephones.  There  were  private  companies  operating  in  some  of  the  largo  towns 
at  first,  but  these  were  bought  out  by  the  Government,  and  there  is  now  a  Government 
monopoly  all  over  the  State.  The  rates  are  uniform  in  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, without  any  regard  to  the  difference  in  size  of  places.  The  subscriber  pays  for 
the  first  year  $20,  tor  the  second  year  $14,  and  for  the  third  year  and  subsequent 
years  $8.  Now  those  rates  are  frequently  quoted  as  being  inclusive  for  telephone 
service  in  these  Swiss  cities,  but  those  are  the  charges  only  for  the  privilege  or  hav- 
ing a  telephone,  what  you  might  call  the  charge  for  maintenance  and  keep-up,  the 
pnyilege  of  belonging  to  the  State's  telephone  club,  so  to  speak.  But  every  time 
you  use  the  telephone  you  pay  an  additional  charge.  That  additional  charge  is  1 
cent  for  local  messages.  Tate  400  messages  at  1  cent  each  and  that  makes  $4.  That 
added  to  $20  is  $24,  which  is  the  annual  charge  during  the  first  year  for  400  messages. 
Now,  in  our  Westchester  towns  that  I  have  spoken  of  we  have  a  rate  of  $24  for  400 
messages,  and  we  give  a  vastly  superior  service  to  that  furnished  in  these  Swiss 
towns.  That  is  not  all,  because,  in  the  Swiss  towns,  mileage  is  charged,  and  in  the 
larger  cities  the  extra  charges  amount  to  as  high  as  $150. 

I  will  read  two  brief  extracts  from  a  report,  made  in  1899,  by  the  director  of  the 
municipal  telephone  system  in  Amsterdam  to  the  aldermen  of  public  works  on  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  telephone  tariff.    Respecting  the  Swiss  rates,  he  says : ' 

*'  In  Switzerland  the  fixed  subscription  after  the  first  2  years  is,  to  be  sure,  only 
40  francs  ($8),  but  this  amount  is  charged  for  only  such  connections  as  are  situated 
within  2  kilometers'  distance  from  the  central  exchange.  Whereas,  for  connection 
beyond  this  distance — and  there  are  many  like  this  in  Switzerland — an  extra  fee  is 
charged  of  no  less  than  4.50  francs  per  100  meters.  A  subscriber,  for  instance,  who 
resides  5  kilometers  distant  from  the  head  office,  as  also  might  be  the  case  here  in 
this  town  (Amsterdam),  pays  in  Switzerland  a  fixed  subscription  of  40  -|-  30  X  4.50, 
or  175  francs  ($35)  per  year." 

Thus  far  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  fixed  subscription,  which  does  not  include  the 
right  to  send  a  single  message  without  additional  payment.  As  to  the  additional 
charges  for  messages,  this  is  what  he  says : 

"  In  the  whole  of  Switzerland  the  price  for  local  calls  is  5  centimes  (1  cent)  for  all 
subscribers,  no  matter  whether  they  make  much  or  little  use  of  their  telephone. 
Subscribers  who,  for  instance,  make  10.  30  to  50  local  calls  per  working  day— and 
such  subscribers  in  the  systems  of  Basel  and  Zurich  are  not  uncommon — ^pay,  there- 
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fore,  above  the  fixed  snbBcription  of  the  average  of  70  franca  ($14)  a  year,  respec- 
tively, 150,  450  to  750  francs  ($30,  $90  to  $150)  a  year  for  their  local  calls." 
'  Very  often,  therefore,  we  have  misleading  inforuiatiou  about  Switzerland,  because 
we  ar(^  given  only  n  part  of  the  truth  about  those  rates. 

In  many  Auicrlcan  towns  and  cities,  I  think,  more  and  better  service  can  be  had 
for  less  money  than  in  these  Swiss  towns.  The  plant  there  is  cheap  and  inferior. 
Grounded  circuits  are  still  in  use  and  the  equipment  is  antiquated.  There  has  been 
a  very  small  outlay  for  inaiutenance.  They  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  wav,  except  in  a 
very  few  cases,  because  of  a  practice  established  by  the  company  whicn  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  break  entirely  away  from.  The  post-office  col  lee  tH  their 
accountH,  and  wages  are  low.  Skilled  operators  are  paid  $4,  wiremen  and  chief 
operators,  in  largo  central  offices,  $7;  linemen;  et«.,  $4.20  to  $6;  foremen,  $6.50  to 
$8.40  per  week. 

As  illustrating  the  cheapness  of  things  there:  On  the  Geneva  street  railway 
where  work  was  going  on  in  1899,  when  I  was  there,  the  workmen  were  paid  8  cents 
an  hour,  which,  with  steady  employment  and  10  hours  per  day,  would  make  $4.80 
per  week.  The  Swiss  people  are  frugal  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  anywhere  in  this 
countrv,  and  all  classes  of  laboi  are  very  poorly  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  was  going  to  ask  yon  whether  this  same  discrepancy  in 
wages  did  not  apply  to  other  industries  as  well  as  to  the  telephone? — A.  I  think  it 
does,  as  indicated  by  the  instance  cited. 

We  come  to  a  very  interesting  matter — the  financial  results  in  Switzerland. 
The  telephone  receipts  in  1899  were  $1,007,011  (there  they  keep  the  accounts  sepa- 
rately), and  their  expenses  were  $1,2.54,803,  a  deficiency  of  $247,792.  The  expenses 
were  practically  125  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  That  would  mean  the  worse  kind  of 
bankruptcy  if  it  were  a  private  concern. 

Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  consider  these  expenses  as  adequate.  In 
order  to  do  that  yon  would  have  to  ignore  the  very  inefficient  service  and  low  wagee. 
But,  considering  these  expenses  as  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  ser\'ice  furnished,  the 
earnings  would  be  less  than  one-half  what  commercial  safety  would  require. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  fix  responsibility  for  these  conditions  in  Switzerland.  The 
technical  staff  is  in  no  way  to  blame.  The  rates  and  plant  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  present  conditions  against  their  repeated  recommendations.  The  telephone 
has  practically  been  a  political  plaything  in  Switzerland,  and,  possibly  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  in  response  to  popular  demands  the  service  nas  been  starved 
and  the  rates  have  been  run  down  until  the  whole  business  is  on  a  most  unprofita- 
ble basis.  Now,  the  department  is  facing  the  necessity  of  putting  in  metallic  circuits 
in  order  to  render  service  that  will  be  at  nil  acceptable.  That  will  involve  a  tremen- 
dous outlay  and  an  increased  annual  expense  for  maintaining  the  better  service  when 
already  there  is  a  deficiency,  and  the  raising  of  rates  is  practically  impossible. 

The  commission  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

At  2.10  p.  m.  the  commission  reconvened,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bethel  was 
resumed,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  might  resume  where  you  left  off  this  morning. — 
A.  When  we  left  off  this  morning  I  had  just  finished  talking  about  Switzerland, 
where,  under  Government  ownership,  with  rates  that  ranged  perhaps  as  high  as  in 
American  cities  of  the  same  size,  and  with  a  very  iuadequate  expenditure  in  the 
way  of  maintenance,  an  out-of-date  plant,  inferior  service,  and  low  wages  to 
employees,  the  telephone  operations  during  1899  had  shown  that  the  expenses  were 
125  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  Now,  with  just  a  few  words  about  Austria-Hungary, 
I  shall  pass  on  to  Germany. 

In  Austria  several  private  companies  conducted  the  business  until  1894  and  1895. 
Since  then  the  Government  has,  after  purchasing  the  plantsof  the  companies,  operated 
the  business  as  a  Government  monopoly.  Practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  rel- 
ative development  in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  small  cities  holds  here  as  was  pointe<l 
out  iu  the  case  of  France  and  Belgium.  That  is,  nearly  all  of  the  development  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greater  cities — in  Austria,  chiefly  in  Vienna,  and  in  Hungary,  chiedy 
In  Budapest. 

The  Vienna  plant  was  bought  by  the  Government  from  the  company,  on  a  valua- 
tion fixed  by  experts,  in  1894,  tlie  (Government  taking  possession  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1895.  As  shown  by  the  public  documents  covering  the  history  of  the  case,  it 
cost  the  Government  $1,600,000.  There  were  then  between  7,000  and  8,000  stations. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $200  or  more  per  telephone  station.  Either  through  rapid 
changes  in  the  art,  or  because  the  plant  taken  over  from  the  company  was  out  of 
date,  the  Government  soon  after  began  the  construction  of  a  new  plant.  They 
put  up  two  very  handsome  buildings  and  laid  out  a  comprehensive  underground 
system,  and  provided  the  offices  with  new  equipment  throughout,  so  that  in  1899 
there  was  rery  little,  if  any,  of  the  old  plant  which  it  had  taken  over  from  the  com- 
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pany  still  in  use.  The  Govemment,  np  to  that  timo,  had  expended  $1,200,000  on  its 
plant. 

The  nnniher  of  Htatioim  in  Vienna  at  the  ftrst  of  this  year  was  13,826,  and  in  all 
Austria  there  were  3l,lK)2.  Vienna's  popnlation  is  1,635,000.  Chicaj^i^o,  prnctically 
the  same  size,  had  more  than  twice  as  many  telephones. 

The  Vienna  ratt)  was  $40  when  the  company  operated  it,  and  that  rate  has  been 
continued  by  the  Govemmont.  Elsewhere  in  Austria  there  is  an  installation  char^re 
or  entrance  ice,  as  they  call  it,  of  $40  per  kilometer  (per  five  eighths  of  a  mile),  plus 
$20  per  year.  The  rates  are  thus  relatively  high  enough  to  prevent  any  develop- 
ment, as  has  actually  been  shown,  in  the  State  outside  of  Vienna.  They  pay  nothing 
for  rights  of  way  in  Vienna.  The  wages  are  low.  Operators  receive  from  $1.80  to 
$3.40  per  week;  linemen,  etc.,  about  $:>  per  week. 

In  the  official  documents  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  from  the  com- 
pany to  the  Government  it  was  stated  by  the  company  that,  should  it  continue  the 
DnsinesSy  in  order  to  protect  its  stockholders  and  creditors  it  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  rate,  which  was  then  $40. 

In  Vienna  the  telephone  has  been  a  particularly  unfortunate  victim  of  Govem- 
ment ownership,  for  reasons  not  connected  at  all  with  mismanagement  and  not 
involving  any  misguided  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislators.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  political  troubles  that  have  grown  out  of  the  race  question  there.  For 
several  years  there  was  no  session  of  their  Parliament  and  no  appropriations  made 
to  the  telephone  business.  The  telephone  business  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  requires 
constant  additions  to  its  capital  account  or  it  must  stand  still.  It  is  not  like  a 
railroad,  where  the  track  is  built  and  finished,  and  yon  have  your  investment,  and 
the  rest  may  go  on  operating  expenses.  You  must  have  a  constant  and  contin- 
noas  addition  to  the  capital  acconnt  or  growth  must  stop.  That  is  exactly'  what 
happeno<l  in  Vienna,  through  no  fault  in  the  telephone  management  or  of  anyone 
in  particular,  but  through  the  conditions  I  have  stated.  Their  funds  failed  them 
and  they  had  a  large  waiting  list  and  general  dissatisfaction  resulted. 

There  is  another  striking  case  illustrating  that  same  point — not  in  Europe,  but  in 
Japan.  There  in  Tokyo,  whore  there  is  Govemment  ownership,  growth  was  not 
exactly  sus]»ended,  but  the  Government  was  not  able  to  take  oare  of  the  business  that 
was  onered — was  not  abh^  to  furnish  the  facilities  that  the  public  demanded — and 
applications  were  dealt  with  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received.  So  there 
arose  speculation  in  the  rights  of  priority  for  connection,  and  those  rights  sold  as 
hiffh  in  some  cases  as  7  times  the  innnal  subscription  for  the  telephone. 

In  Hungary  there  is  no  development,  outside  of  Budapest,  worth  speaking  of.  In 
Budapest  there  are  5,796  telephones,  with  a  population  of  729,000.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  Russian  cities,  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  Budapest  has  the  lowest  develop- 
ment in  Enrope  or  America  among  cities  of  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
Several  American  cities  of  one- half  the  size  have  twice  the  number  of  telephones. 
That  is  four  times  the  development. 

The  people  in  Budapest  are  considered  very  progressive.  Their  city  has  been 
almost  entirely  reconstructed  in  recent  years.  Tney  have  put  up  some  magnificent 
buildings,  and  they  had  the  first  electric  underground  railroad  in  the  world.  As 
to  the  telephone,  however,  their  plant  is  antiquated,  their  service  is  inferior,  and 
their  rates  are  the  same  as  in  Vienna.  That  these  rates  are  relatively  high  or  that 
the  service  is  exceedingly  poor  is  fairly  shown  by  the  lack  of  development.  The 
wages  are  even  lower  than  in  Vienna.  They  pay  no  rights  of  way,  and,  as  a  rather 
significant  example  of  the  powers  that  the  Government  reserves  to  itself,  I  may  say 
that  it  has  licensed  a  private  company  (the  Telephone  Newspaper  Company)  to 
string  its  wires  throughout  the  city,  attaching  them  to  the  pnblic  buildings  and  to 
private  property  without  any  compensation  whatever  to  the  owners. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  Germany.  Patents  were  never  allowed  for  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  Government  has  monopolized  the  telephone  business  from  the  begin- 
ning and  operated  it  as  a  part  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  business.  There  has  been 
a  very  large  development  in  Germany,  especially  in  large  cities  which  have  been 
favored  by  the  German  rate  policy.  Until  very  recently  they  have  had  uniform  rates 
through  the  Empire;  that  is,  the  same  rate  in  a  great  city  as  in  a  small  city.  This 
policy  was  changed  by  law  in  1899,  and  since  the  adoption  of  new  rates  in  1900  there 
has  been  some  growth  in  the  smaller  places,  but  relatively  the  conditions  have  not 
changed  much.  There  are  720  telephone  centers  in  Germany ;  and  Berlin  alone  has 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  stations.  Nine  large  cities  have  52.5  per  cent  of  the  tele- 
phones, leaving  47.5  per  cent  to  711  other  cities  and  towns.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  Berlin  had  47,586  telephones,  against  54,647  in  New  York,  the  population  being 
approximately  the  same.  Tbe  1900  census  figures  ^nve  New  York  a  little  larger  pop- 
ulation than  the  last  available  census  figures  give  Berlin,  but  I  have  seen,  in  places 
that  may  be  considered  reliable,  statements  as  to  the  popnlation  of  Berlin  which 
make  the  two  cities  practically  the  same. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  population  of  Berlin  and  New  York  do  you  mean  Man- 
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hattan  Island  or  Greater  New  York? — A.  In  all  this  testimony  I  am  speaking  of  Ne^w 
York  as  compriHing  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Hronx — the  old  New  York, 
not  the  greater  city. 

A  point  that  has  often  been  overlooked  when  considering  the  Berlin  service  is  that 
the  service  was  rendered,  until  189(),  only  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Since  1899  they  have  been  rendering  a  night  service,  bnt 
they  charge  extra  for  calls  made  during  the  hours  from  10  o'clock  at  night  until  7 
o'clock  in  the  momiuff. 

The  lines  are  largely  single  wire,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  still  over- 
head. The  same  policy  with  respect  to  wires  has  not  been  pursned  in  Berlin  as  in 
New  York.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  supplemented  their  overhead  wires  by  the 
underground  plan^  because  the  wires  booame  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  carry 
them  ovorheau;  but  tbov  have  not  replaced,  in  a  general  and  comprehensive  way, 
the  overhead  system  witn  the  underground  system. 

In  Berlin,  too,  the  subscriber  do^s  a  great  deal  of  operating:  that  is  to  say,  he  calls 
thd  central  office  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  he  must  tnen  work  his  own  way 
from  that  central  office  to  the  next,  and  so  on ;  whereas,  in  New  York,  we  so  super- 
vise every  call  that  the  subscriber  has  nothing  to  do  bnt  give  his  order;  and  then  the 
operators  take  caro  of  it  until  the  two  people  are  put  into  communication.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  the  Berlin  service  is  hardly  comparable  with  the  New  York  service, 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Berlin  public. 

Now,  this  uniform  rate  that  I  spoke  of  as  holding  through  the  Empire,  until  April 
1,  1900,  was  $37,504  At  that  time,  flat  raten,  varying  from  $16  to  $45,  and  mini- 
mum message  rates  from  ^'20  to  $30  were  put  into  foVce.  All  rates  now  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  town.  The  administration  had  many  times  reported  to  the  German  Par- 
liament that  the  Berlin  system  did  not  pay,  an(l  various  rat«  propositions  were  con- 
sidered. As  a  result  of  that,  in  1899  they  enacted  a  law  putting  into  force  these 
rates  I  have  mentioned.  The  Berlin  rate  was  increased  20  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
number  of  subscriberH  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  67.8  per  cent  (over  two- 
thirds  of  them)  were  increased,  26.8  per  cent  were  decreased  (that  was  in  the 
small  towns),  and  6.4  per  cent  were  not  changed.  Thus  the  recommendations  that 
had  been  made  by  the  technical  staff  from  time  to  time  were  followed. 

The  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  accounts  are  all  merged  together.  No 
separate  accounts  are  kept  for  the  telephone  service.  Berlin  is  proverbially  a  cheap 
city.  Wages,  rents,  and  almost  all  other  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  furnishing 
a  telephone  service  range  from  2  to  4  times  as  high  in  New  York  as  in  Beilin. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakris.)  1  would  like  to  know  whether,  in  these  running 
expenses,  they  allow  anything  for  the  capital  invested  in  building  these  lines? — A. 
I  think  no  one  can  answer  that  from  any  official  documents,  because  the  accounts 
for  the  3  departments  are  all  merged  together  and  no  separate  accounts  are  kept 
for  the  telephone  operations.  But  the  fact  that  the  administration  reported  to  the 
Parliament  that  the  raten  did  not  pay,  and  that  the  Parliament,  after  consideration 
of  the  matter,  raised  the  rates,  seems  to  me  ample  justification  for  saying  that  the 
rates  were  not  profitable  in  Berlin.  That  is  the  rate  we  so  generally  hear  about,  and 
it  is  the  rate  that  writers  on  the  subject  usually  use. 

The  fact  that  the  public  patronage  or  development  is  less  in  Berlin  than  in  New 
York  shows  that  tne  service  and  the  rates  are  not  more  reasonable,  from  the 
German  standpoint,  than  are  the  New  York  service  and  rate,  A*om  the  standpoint  of 
the  New  Yorker.  Considering  the  character  and  amount  of  service,  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  in  the  two  places,  the  rates  in  New  York  are  lower  than  in 
Berlin. 

Now,  as  to  the  responsibility  for  this  inferior  service,  so  far  as  grounded  circuit 
lines  are  concerned.  The  technical  staff  has  frequently  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
metallic  circuit,  but  this  recommendation  was  disapproved  of  by  the  ministers,  who 
would  not  spend  the  mone^'^,  because  they  thought  it  was  spendinj^  money  on  an 
unproductive  industry.  But  at  last,  in  1899,  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  to  bes^in 
the  work  of  changing  from  the  grounded  circuit  to  the  metallic  circuit,  and  that 
work  is  now  going  on. 

Night  service  was  not  rendered  at  all  until  considered  by  Parliament,  and  was  com- 
menced on  November  1,  1899,  and  then  only  on  the  payment  of  extra  charges. 

A  revision  of  rates  was  repeatedly  urged.  The  unfairness  of  the  uniform  rate 
and  its  unprofitableness  in  great  cities,  such  as  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  were  frequently 
urged.  This  shows  a  tardy  and  incomplete  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
technical  stafi*. 

I  will  read  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  revise  rates.  It  bears  on 
some  questions  asked  this  morning  as  to  the  message  rate  plan.  This  is  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  commission  to  revise  rates,  1899.     (Reading :) 

**  The  present  mode  of  charge  for  telephones,  according  to  which  all  subscribers  to 
the  telephope  system  of  the  Imperial  Post  and  Telegraph  Administration  have  to 
pay  the  same  annual  sum  of  $37.50,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  town  or  telephone 
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area  and  of  the  amount  of  use  of  the  service,  has  for  years  past  given  rise  to  oom- 
plaints  on  the  part  of  the  pablic,  and  to  nuraerons  questionB  in  Parliament. 

"The  Justice  of  the  complaints,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  telephone  users,  can 
not  be  denied,  the  conditions  existing  in  the  various  towns  being  so  different  that  a 
uniform  tariff  can  ]K>t  be  considered  a  right  one.  It  is  justly  felt  that  it  is  not  fair 
that  subscribers  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  who  can  communicate  with  30,000  and  12,000 
telephones,  respectively,  should  have  no  more  to  pay  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
with  50  or  100  subscribers. 

''A  jnster  division  of  the  present  charges,  which  will  maintain  the  revenue  at  its 
present  rate,  is,  therefore,  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  a  sensible  reform  of  the  tele- 
phone tariff,  which  does  not  alone  consider  the  success  of  the  moment.  And,  in  fact, 
It  will  be  found  possible  to  comply  with  most  of  the  wishes  expresned  if  the  expenses 
.  of  the  telephone  service  are  divided  more  among  the  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the 
nse  and  advantages  dervied  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  relief  given  to 
subscribers  in  small  places  might  be  considerable  if  it  is  determined  to  make  the 
larger  and  more  promising^  places  pay  a  little  higher  scale. 

**  The  most  Just  method  is  to  readjust  the  charges  so  that  each  subscriber  shall  pay 
according  to  user.  There  would  thus  be  different  rates,  not  only  in  different  towns 
and  systems,  but  also  between  different  subscribers  in  the  same  place. 

•  *  «  *  *F  *  # 

"The  expenses  of  the  telephone  system  increase  not  only  absolutely  but  also 
■relatively,  m  proportion  to  the  increasing  extension,  inasmuch  as,  especially  in  the 
larser  towns,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  augments  the  expense  of 
each  single  subscriber,  on  account  of  the  installations  of  the  exchanges  becoming 
ever  more  complicated." 

You  will  see  that  thus  far  the  report  not  only  indorses  the  message-rate  system  as 
a  proper  system  but  gives  reasons  for  adopting  it.     (Reading:) 

''A  general  adoption  of  the  proposal,  however,  is  impossible  on  account  of  practi- 
cal difficulties.  It  would  only  be  possible  if  reliable  automatic  counting  apparatus 
existed,  which  would  afford  a  perfect  protection  against  tampering  on  the  part  of 
the  subscribers. 

•  *•«««« 

"The  public  is  used  to  a  fixed  rate,  and  experience  shows  that,  in  most  cases,  they 
prefer  a  rate  which  they  may  know  beforehand  to  payment  by  calls,  the  recording 
of  which  might  cause  them  trouble  and  inconvenience.'' 

Thus,  after  indorsing  the  message-rate  principle,  they  declared  its  adoption 
impossible  because  of  practical  difficulties  which  have  been  completely  overcome, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  bnt  also  in  some  European  places,  and  for  the  reason 
that  it  mi^ht  be  unpopular  they  compromised  by  adopting  new  flat  rates — to  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  system — and  supplementary  message  rates,  notwithstanding  the 
alleged  practical  difficulties. 

Only  a  word  about  Bavaria.  It  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  German  Empire,  but  its 
telephone  system  is  operated  separately  b^  the  Bavarian  telegraph  department. 
They  have  the  same  rates  and  the  same  policy  as  to  rates  as  exist  in  other  parts  of 
Germany.  The  general  conditions  are  about  the  same.  Munich  has  8,500  telephones, 
Nuremberg  3,500.  Seventy-one  other  centers  have  only  6,000  or  7,000  altogether. 
The  technical  staff  has  been  a  little  more  successful  in  having  its  recommendations 
adopted,  and  consequently  the  plant  and  the  service  in  Munich  are  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  in  Berlin. 

Holland  is  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  municipal  ownership  in  its  2  lead- 
ing cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  A  private  company  conducted  the  industry 
in  these  cities  until  1896,  when  they  obtained  franchises  from  the  State  for  25  years. 
Viewed  superficially  and  narrowly,  it  may  be  said  that  at  Amsterdam  the  munic- 
ipality on  taking  over  the  business  reduced  the  rate,  improved  the  service,  in  3 
years  increased  the  number  of  stations  by  50  per  cent,  and  made  a  profit.  Let  us 
go  further  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  whole  truth  if  possible. 

The  reduction  in  rate  was  insignificant  in  amount,  and  moreover  it  was  a  mere 
shifting  of  taxation.  The  company's  rate  was  $47.20  per  year;  the  municipality's 
$36  at  residences  and  business  places  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  subscriber  and 
$46  for  hotels,  restaurants,  and  places  accessible  to  the  public,  plus  in  each  case 
an  installation  charge  of  $10.  Taking  this  last  item  into  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  reduction  was  on  the  whole  very  slight,  and  that  in  certain  cases  there  was 
an  actual  increase.  But  there  is  another  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Under  its  franchise  the  company  was  required  to  pay  the  city  2  L  per  cent  of  its  gross 
receipts,  which  going  into  the  communal  treasury  operated  to  lessen  taxes  in  other 
directions.  In  1894,  the  last  full  year  of  the  company's  concession,  the  percentage 
amounted  to  $17,125.20.  In  1898,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  sabsoribers,  the  communal  treasury  received  from  the  telephone  industry  $20,000. 
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The  slight  increase,  it  may  be  safely  stated,  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in 
the  community 'b  general  expenses  due  to  its  telephone  opera tions,  to  say  nothing  oi 
the  use  of  public  buildings  for  supporting  wires  and  fixtures  for  which  no  charges 
were  made.  Hence  the  communal  treasury  suffered  by  the  change;  in  other  words, 
whatever  reduction  was  made  benefited  telephone  subscribers  atfthe  expense  of  the 
general  taxpayer.  Therefore  the  municipality  is  entitled  to  no  credit  for  an  alleged 
reduction  of  rate. 

Touching  the  question  of  reasonableness,  it  is  very  significant  that  at  The  Hague, 
the  telephone  industry  id  conducted  by  private  enterprise  at  a  rate  of  $24  a  year. 
In  other  European  cities  where  private  companies  operate  there  arc  larger  systems 
and  lower  rates  than  in  Amsterdam. 

The  service  is  unquestionably  better  now  than  it  was  under  the  company's  admin- 
istration. But  the  present  service  is  not  so  much  a  superior  service  as  the  former 
was  an  inferior  service.  Measured  by  other  and  fairer  standards  the  present  service 
loses  its  preeminence.  What  always* happens  under  a  limited  franchise  happened  iu 
Amsterdam.  The  telephone  business  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself  calls  for  constant 
additions  to  capital  account,  and  thus  far  in  its  history  has  called  for  constant  and 
extraordinary  outlays  for  reconstruction  and  substitutions.  Hoping  to  undertake 
the  business  itself,  tne  municipality  opposed  an  extension  of  the  company's  fhinchise 
and  was  successful.  Having  no  assurance  of  life,  the  company  made  no  extensions 
or  improvements.  It  did  notning  to  develop  the  business ;  there  was  no  growth— only 
1,700  stations  in  1896.  The  municipality  offered  for  the  company's  plant  an  amount 
equivalent  to  $47  per  station.  This  being  refused,  the  municipality  built  a  new 
plant,  its  investment  being  at  the  end  of  1898  equivalent  to  $182.80  per  station. 
With  its  new  plant  and  with  a  skillful  and  enterprising  manager  an  improvement 
in  the  service  was  inevitable,  an  improvement  which  was  particularly  noticeable  to 
those  who  had  suffered  under  the  previous  miserable  condition,  due  largely  to  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  the  municipality.  But  the  Amsterdam  service  is  by  no  means 
as  efficient  as  that  rendered  by  private  companies  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  for 
example,  or  in  this  country.  The  feature  that  most  condemns  it  is  its  insignificant 
scope— ite  entire  inadequacy  for  so  large  a  city. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  development.  Fifty  per  cent  in  3  years  sonnds 
large,  but  if  you  remember  the  starting  point  it  means  but  little.  Compared  with 
that  in  cities  of  the  same  rank  in  this  country  or  even  in  Europe,  where  private 
companies  operate,  the  Amsterdam  development  is  absolutely  insignificant.  At  the 
first  of  this  year  Amsterdam,  with  a  population  of  513,000,  had  4,462  telephones. 
There  are  64  American  and  European  cities  having  a  population  of  200,000  or  more. 
Arranged  in  the  order  of  telephone  development,  Amsterdam  stands  58  in  the  list. 
Among  the  cities  of  its  class  (from  500,000  to  1,000,000)  Amsterdam  stands  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  list,  with  the  exception  of  Budapest  and  Brussels,  in  both  of  which 
cities  there  is  Government  control,  and  of  the  2  Russian  cities  of  Moscow  and 
Warsaw. 

Let  us  compare  Amsterdam  with  an  American  city  and  then  with  an  English  city. 
Amsterdam  and  Boston  are  fairly  comparable.  They  are  about  the  same  size,  Boston 
being  a  little  bit  larger.  Botli  are  seaports;  both  cities  of  commercial  importance 
and  activity.  I  have  already  given  you  the  figures  of  Amsterdam.  There  are  4,462 
telephones  there,  or  8.7  per  1,000  of  population.  Boston,  with  a  population  of 
560,000,  had  23,780  telephones,  or  42.3  per  1,000  of  population  against  Amster- 
dam's 8.7. 

Now,  comparing  Amsterdam  with  Manchester,  England.  Manchester  has  543,902 
population  aud  10,&i7  telephones :  or,  per  1,000  of  population,  19.6  telephones  against 
Amsterdam's  8.7;  and  Liverpool  has  20. 1  against  Amsterdam's  8.7.  So  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  take  an  American  city  to  show  that  the  development  is  higher  under  pri- 
vate  enterprise.  Even  as  compared  witli  European  cities  under  private  enterprise 
the  development  in  Amsterdam  is  exceedingly  low. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CI/ARKB.)  How  does  the  suburban  population  of  Amsterdam  compare 
with  that  of  Boston  f — A.  The  point  you  mention  is  a  very  important  one.  Municipal 
boundaries  and  telephone-exchange  boundaries  are  not  coextensive.    Around  every 

freat  city  the  suburban  places  are  of  consecjuence  and  usually  the  very  center  of  their 
usiness  and  social  life  is  iu  the  cit>'.  The  municipality  can  serve  only  within  its 
own  area,  or  else  conduct  a  business  beyond  its  borders  where  it  has  no  jurisdiction. 
Amsterdam's  activity  is  practically  confined  within  the  municipal  limits,  and,  as  a 
result  of  that,  the  development  in  the  suburbs  is  practically  nothing,  while  the 
development  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  and  of  New  York  is  greater  even,  relatively 
speaking,  than  the  development  in  the  cities  themselves.  This  limitation  on  ite 
activities,  considering  the  peculiarities  of  the  telephone  business,  is  one  that  I  think 
Is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  in  considering  this  ouestion  of  municipal  ownership. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  entered  upon  tne  question  at  all  so  as  to  show 
a  comparison  between  the  strictly  city  traffic  and  the  suburban  traffics — that  is,  the 
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city  within  itself  and  the  traffic  between  the  city  and  subarbs,  taking  a  city  like 
Boston  or  New  York  T — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Q.  I  understood  your  'testimony  to  be  that  the  telephone  service  in  the  United 
States  is  appreciably  affected  by  the  service  between  the  city  and  the  suburb,  the 
development  of  the  suburbs  being  such  that  new  lines  were  constructed  rapidly  for 
service  between  the  suburbs  and  the  city. — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  yon  had  carried  it  far  enough  to  make  the  compari- 
son between  the  suburban  service  and  the  city  proper. — A.  I  have  here  a  report  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Amsterdam  concerning  the  action  taken  by  them,  and 
their  report  on  the  effect  of  the  telephone  industry  there.  It  appears  in  this  report 
that  there  is  practically  no  development  whatever  except  within  the  very  heart  and 
center  of  Amsterdam,  because  their  rates  are  considered  so  high  in  such  territory  as 
is  included  within  their  concession  outside  of  the  heart  of  the  city  that  there  is  no 
development.  Now,  in  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs  (including  the  cities  within 
35  or  40  miles  of  the  New  York  city  hall,  the  towns  along  the  Jersey  coast  in  Mon- 
mouth County  and  those  on  Long  Island)  there  are  over  100,000  stations.  I  think 
these  facts  show  the  relative  development  between  the  two  places. 

Q.  My  question  went  one  step  further,  and  that  was  to  ask  if  you  had  any  data 
which  would  show  how  large  a  proportion  that  suburban  service  was  of  your  entire 
service f — A.  You  mean  what  proportion  of  the  telephones  are  in  the  suburban 
territory  f  I  have  stated  ulready  tnat  there  are  60,000  telephones  in  New  York  and 
over  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  whole  territory. 

Q.  You  mean  by  the  whole  territory  Greater  New  York  or  that  under  your  juris- 
diction?— A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Greater  New  York  and  those  portions  of  New 
York  State,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  within  33  or  34  miles  of  New  York  City — 
the  Jersey  coast  towns  and  the  Long  Island  towns.  / 

Q.  And  New  York  City  proper  has  about  60  per  centf — A.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total,  but  you-  may  remember  that  I  cited  this  morning  the  case  of  Larchmont, 
where  the  development  is  about  20  per  cent.  There  is  a  telephone  for  every  5 
people — practically  one  for  every  family ;  and  the  same,  or  a  little  less,  percentage 
runs  through  all  these  towns,  none  of  them  being  so  small  as  is  found  in  New 
York  proper. 

Q.  is  the  suburbau  traffic  considered  profitable,  or  is  it  carrie<l  on  as  a  necessity 
as  a  feeder  to  the  main  plant  f — A.  I  thinic  no  one  can  tell  exactly  what  any  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  business  costs.  It  is  so  complex  that  you  can  only  estimate  it 
and  form  your  own  opinion.  A  half  a  dozen  men  might  have  half  a  dozen  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  aim  in  fixing  rates  is  to  make  each  community  carry  its  own 
burden  as  nearly  as  possible  and  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  general  expenses  of  admin- 
istration. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  several  kinds  of  business — the  trnnk-line 
business  and  the  exchange-line  business.  Of  course  there  may  be  places  which  for 
the  general  good  must  be  served  whether  at  a  loss  or  not.  They  are  essential  parts 
of  the  system;  the  territory  is  developed  as  a  whole;  every  part  of  it  is  provided 
with  reasonable  facilities. 

I  was  speaking  about  the  conduct  of  the  telephone  business  by  the  municipality. 
Another  point  worth  mentioning  here  is  that  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  are  both 
cities  of  great  importance  and  activity.  They  lie  close  together,  half  an  hour  apart 
by  rail,  have  frequent  trains  daily,' and  their  entire  interests  are  closely  tied 
together;  yet  because  of  no  central  control,  because  each  municipality  is  proceeding 
for  itself,  there  are  different  styles  of  equipment,  different  engineering  methods  are 
followed,  different  rates  are  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  general  practices  are 
different.  ' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  reduction  in  rate,  the  improvement  in  service,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  stations ;  there  is  but  one  point  left — that  is  profits.  The 
concession  accepted  from  the  Government,  it  should  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place, 
shows  that  a  profit  accruing  to  the  fcommnnal  trciisury  must  not  be  depended  upon 
from  the  telephone  service.  The  stations  are  concentrated  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
close  to  the  central  office,  and  the  system  is  very  small,  as  already  shown.  The 
traffic  is  light,  because  there  are  so  few  places  which  the  subscriber  can  reach.  The 
statistics  for  1897  show  that  one-half  the  subscribers  sent  on  an  average  only  500 
messages  during  the  year.  Labor,  rents,  etc.,  cost  but  little  in  Amsterdam.  Opera- 
tors are  paid  from  $2  to  $4  per  week ;  linemen  and  mechanics,  $6^46  to  $8  per  week — 
10  hours  a  day.  The  salaries  and  wages  of  the  entire  Amsterdam  staff'  in  1898  were 
but  little  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  New  York  company  expended  in  the  same 
year  for  tea,  coffee,  and  milk  furnished  its  operators  at  no  cost  to  them  and  the 
wages  of  waitresses  employed  in  serving  them.  The  entire  Amsterdam  rent  roll  wn.s 
less  thnn  the  rent  paid  by  the  New  York  company  for  quarters  for  its  operators 
when  off  duty  at  one  of  its  offices — not  one  of  the  large  offices,  but  one  of  moderate 
size;  one  serving  about  the  same  number  of  stations  as  there  were  in  Amsterdam. 
As  indicating  in  general  the  cheapness  of  labor  there,  I  may  say  that  shop  girls  work- 
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iDg  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  have  an  average  pay  of  $2  per  week;  i»olicemen  and 
firemen,  $4.80  to  $5  per  week;  and  for  unskilled  labor,  $4  per  week  is  conaidered 
good  pay. 

The  cost  per  station  for  the  year,  inclading  working  expenses^  interest,  and  depre- 
ciation, was  less  than  the  New  York  company's  outlay  per  station  for  labor  alone. 
In  1899  a  majority  of  the  committee  for  the  management  of  the  communal  industries 
formally  recommended,  after  a  careful  analysis  and  study  of  the  telephone  accounts 
made  with  a  view  to  the  modification  of  the  telephone  tariffs,  that  the  existing  rates 
be  continued  for  large  users,  and  that  a  slight  reduction  ($6  a  year)  be  made  to  those 
sending  500  or  less  messages  per  year,  with  an  extra  charge  of  4  cents  for  each  mes- 
sage in  excess  of  500.  A  minority  of  the  committee  recommended  the  maintenance 
of  a  uniform  rate,  two  members  advising  the  trifling  reduction  of  $4  a  year,  and  one 
strongly  opposing  any  reduction  whatever,  because  the  costs  per  subscriber  were 
already  too  high  to  warrant  it,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  they  would  increase 
rather  than  decrease  in  subsequent  years.  This  member  forcibly  remarked  that  a 
reduction  would  totally  or  partially  wipe  out  the  amount  contributed  by  the  tele- 
phone industry  to  the  general  fund  of  the  community,  and  for  this  he  could  see  no 
single  sensible  ground. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  determined  that  no  reduction  whatever  should  be  made. 
I  shall  read  an  extract  from  their  report  to  the  town  council : 

''The  fact  must  not  be  lost  si^j^ht  of  that  the  working  expenses  per  subscriber,  as  the 
trade  accounts  show,  were  higher  last  year  than  during  the  preceding  year,  and  that 
the  average  expenses  for  constraction  were  also  considerably  increased.  Whether 
these  expenses  have  alreadv  reached  their  maximum  can  not  safely  be  stated ;  there 
is  ground  rather  to  think  that  they  will  further  increase  during  tne  next  few  years. 
Contrary  to  what  one  observes  with  other  businesses,  with  the  telephone  the  expenses 
do  not  decrease  in  proportion  of  the  increased  number  of  subscrn>er8,  as  every  new 
subscriber  reijuires  new  capital  charges,  on  which  interest  has  to  be  paid  and  on 
which  depreciation  has  to  be  written  oft;  and,  further,  the  expenses  of  the  service 
are  not  only  increased  by  the  amount  which  is  required  for  attending  to  the  new 
subscriber,'  but  also  with  the  additional  cost  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  older  subscrib- 
ers. How  large  this  amount  will  be  is  difficult  to  say  at  present,  but  this  is  certain, 
that  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  the  number  of  combinations  to  be 
made  on  the  multiple  switchboards  will  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  an  increase 
of  the  service  expenses  per  subscriber  must  naturally  result.  The  question  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  under  these  circumstances  to  decide  upon  a  reduction  of  the 
telephone  tariff  we  undoubtedly  think  we  ought  to  answer  in  the  negative.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  a  reduction  of  any  importance,  whereas  a  small  reduction 
would  cause  so  great  a  loss  to  the  communal  revenue  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  small  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  subscribers.'' 

The  so-called  profits  therefore  are  represented  by  payments  made  to  the  communal 
treasury,  which,  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  may  or  may  not  have  been  consumed  by 
administration  expenses  incident  to  the  telephone  industry.  If  so,  then  there  were 
no  profits.  If  not,  the  profits  'were  a  charge  upon  the  industry  for  the  benefit  of 
other  municipal  industries  operated  at  a  loss.  In  any  event,  the  so-called  profits  were 
to  a  large  degree  fictitious  and  misleading. 

1  spoke  of  the  energy  with  which  the  telephone  plant  was  provided  by  the  munic- 
ipality when  it  was  at  war  with  the  company.  .  That  was  largely  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  one  man,  a  retired  army  ufiicer,  who  pitched  into  the  work  and  with 
^reat  zeal  built  a  plant  and  had  it  ready  to  operate  within  a  year.  If  yon  should  ^ 
into  his  central  offices  now,  you  would  find  them  neat  and  clean,  because  Holland  is 
proverbially  clean.  The  manager,  appreciating  that  the  development  was  exceed- 
ingly low  and  that  the  conditions  did  not  compare  favorably  with  what  was  being 
done  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  obtained  authority  to  visit  other  places.  He  went  to 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Switzerland,  the  object  being  to  determine 
what  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  message  rates  in  these  piaces.  He  made  a  very 
elaborate  report  and  a  very  interesting  one,  in  which  he,  summing  up,  showed  there 
were  no  difficulties  with  the  message-rate  system  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
counting  the  calls.  On  this  subject  he  reported  general  unanimity  in  all  the  coun- 
tries he  had  visited,  and  said  that  the  question  of  introducing  message  rates  need 
not  be  dismissed  on  account  of  the  difficulty  attached  to  the  counting  of  the  calls. 
He  recommended  a  message-rate  system  and  an  installation  charge,  tnen  a  mainte- 
nance charge  and  a  traffic  charge.  He  said:  "The  whole  tariff  has  been  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  through  cheapness  and  fairness  to  render  the  development  as 
quick  and  the  service  as  efficient  as  can  possibly  be  done."  Speaking  of  the  exist- 
ing rates,  he  savs :  '^  The  high  telephone  tariff  and  the  irrational  and  unfair  arrange- 
ment thereof  blocks  the  way  to  proper  development."  Then  he  pointed  out  that  a 
modification  of  the  plan  of  charging  was  just  as  essential  as  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
themselves.    Now,  let  us  see  what  happened  to  his  report.    It  was  made  to  the 
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oommittee  for  the  management  of  communal  affairs.  After  a  very  long  time  and 
after  careful  consideratioD,  apparently^  a  majority  of  that  committee,  as  already 
stated,  reported  that  thoy  considered  it  fair  to  divide  the  subscrihers  into  two 
classes,  and  to  retain  the  existing  rates  for  large  users  and  the  message  rate,  with 
the  minimum  of  500  messages,  at  $30.  plus  4  cents  a  call  for  the  remainder.  Now, 
the  statistics  of  1897  show  that  one-naif  of  their  subscribers  averaged  500  calls  a 
year  and  one-half  about  2,500.  They  said  that  by  the  report  of  the  director  it  was 
proved  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  conntin^  of  calls,  and  that  if  messai^e 
rates  were  adopted  there  would  be  a  reduction  oi  rate  to  a  good  many  of  the 
present  subscribers  and  the  telephone  would  become  a  boon  to  a  large  additional 
number  of  inhabitants.  That  is  exactly  what  the  message  rate  has  done  in  New 
York— reduced  the  rate  to  a  very  large  number  of  subscribers  and  been  a  boon  to  an 
additional  number  of  inhabitants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is  the  motto,  pay  for  what  you  getf — ^A.  Pay  for 
what  you  get.  Now,  some  of  the  committee  objected  to  this  because  the  working 
cost  x>er  subscriber  would  be  Increased  by  adding  new  subscribers.  Some  thought 
that  the  rate  to  heavy  users  should  be  raised.  This  was  objected  to  by  others 
because  for  the  present  rat<e  an  unlimited  number  of  calls  was  already  allowed. 
They  therefore  tnought  that  no  change  should  be  made.  The  majority,  however, 
recommended  that  the  ordinary  subscribers,  excluding  hotels  and  liKe  places,  should 
be  given  the  choice  between  the  existing  rate  for  unlimited  use  and  this  message 
rate  of  $30  for  500  calls  plus  4  cents  per  call,  which  is  not  only  relatively,  but  I  may 
fairly  say  absolutely,  a«  high  a  rate  as  is  charged  in  American  cities  for  the  same 
amount  of  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  the  charge  in  American  cities  10  cents  a  message? — 
A.  No ;  the  charges  in  New  York  City  range  from  6  cents  to  3  cents.  We  are  talking 
about  the  message-rate  plan  and  not  the  public  rate.  Now,  I  have  given  you  what 
the  majority  wanted  to  do  on  that  committee.  A  minority  could  not  a^ee  to  this 
at  all,  and  its  chief  objection  was  that  there  was  no  automatic  counting  device, 
hence  the  calls  most  be  counted  at  the  exchange.  The  subscriber  should  have  the 
right  to  complain,  but  finally  he  should  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  administra- 
tion. Therefore,  on  this  account  the  telephone  in  Amsterdam  would  become  in  the 
highest  deffreo  unpopular.  The  minority  also  reported  that,  no  matter  what  was 
done  elsewnere,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thoy  were  les^islating  for  Amsterdam 
and  that  the  Amsterdam  people  would  not  submit  to  offloiarrules.  So  the  minority 
recommended  a  uniform  rate.  Now,  two  members  of  the  minority  favored  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  existing  rate,  and  the  three  members  conld  not  agree  upon  a  rate. 

Now,  with  all  these  varying  views  presented,  when  the  matter  came  before  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Amsterdam,  after  discussion,  they  decided  to  leave  matters 
as  they  were^  so  that,  while  the  technical  staff  desired  to  reduce  rates  and  enlarge 
the  facilities  which  the  public  required,  and  to  develop  the  business,  which  the 
ilffures  quoted  show  needed  development  very  badly,  its  recommendations  were  all 
disapproved,  chiefly,  as  is  shown  by  the  extracts  from  the  report  I  read,  because  of 
the  fear  if  the  recommendations  were  approved  the  results  would  not  prove  popular. 
I  think  they  were  mistaken  in  that,  because  quite  the  contrary  is  proved  wherever 
the  companies  have  struck  out  to  develop  the  business,  and  have  provided  the  facili- 
ties that  the  public  demands  at  rates  that  are  fixed  on  a  graduated  scale. 

At  Rotterdam  the  rates  range  from  $26.40  to  $38.40  per  year,  plus  an  installation 
charge  of  $8.  In  1896  there  were  1,000  telephones,  and  at  the  first  of  this  year 
3^089 — making,  with  a  population  of  309,000,  about  ten  telephones  per  1,000— -only  a 
little  better  development  than  that  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  entire  record  and  in  the 
whole  telephone  history  of  Amsterdam,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  and  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished  in  other  cities  of 
the  same  rank  both  in  Europe  and  America,  there  is  not  a  single  fact,  whether  it 
relates  to  rates,  scope  or  character  of  service,  development,  economy  of  administra- 
tion, or  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  that  argues  for  the  municipal  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  telephone  industry. 

1  shall  pass  now  to  Great  Britain.  The  telephone  was  early  held  by  the  courts  to 
come  under  the  telegraph  act  of  1869,  which  made  the  telegraph  a  Government 
monopoly.  The  postmaster-general  having,  under  this  decision,  the  exclusive  right 
to  operate  the  telephones  in  Great  Britain,  and  being  unwilling  or  unprepared  to 
.iirectly  exploit  the  new  and  doubtful  enterprise,  granted  licenses  to  various  private 
companies,  limiting  the  operations  of  each  to  a  specified  area,  and  providing  for  the 
pr  yment  of  a  royalty  to  the  Government  of  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  All  of 
these  licenses  were  made  to  expire  in  1911. 

The  restriction  to  specified  areas  by  preventing  internrban  communication  proved 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1894  other  licenses,  which  removed  all  restrictions  and 
limitations  as  to  the  area  in  which  the  licensee  company  could  operate,  were  granted. 
These  new  licenses  were  also  made  to  expire  in  1911.    As  a  result,  trunk  lines  were 
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very  rapidly  built  between  the  Beveral  telephone  centers,  and  the  basinees  in  trank- 
11  ne  traffic  grew  a  p. 

NoWy  for  a  time  the  post-office  endeavored  to  establish  competing  systems.  You 
must  remember  that  the  Government  was  operating  the  telegraph  and  it  feared  that 
the  telephone  would  make  inroads  on  its  revenues.  It  was  a  growing  means  of  com- 
manication.  So  it  started  competitiouy  but  met  with  no  success,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  taking  10  per  cent  out  of  its  rival's  earnings  as  a  royalty.  In 
Newcastle,  the  only  plnce  where  the  (irovernment  has  had  an  exchange  of  any  consid- 
erable size,  the  Government  exchange  was  established  before  that  of  the  company, 
but  it  has  never  had  more  than  650  sabscribers,  while  the  company's  exchange  m 
that  place  had,  the  first  of  this  year,  3,748  stations.  In  Leicester  the  Government 
exchange  had  at  one  time  several  hundred  subscribers.  It  now  has  none,  while 
that  of  the  private  company  has  2,305.  In  all  other  towns  the  Government's 
competing  exchanges  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Hie  next  step  in  the  history  resulted  in  an  amalgamation.  For  some  time  after 
1884  there  was  a  considerable  telephone  development,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
to  get  the  best  results  there  must  be  uniformity  of  system,  similarity  of  method, 
concentration  of  administration  and  management,  and  complete  intercommunica- 
tion between  all  subscribers.  The  outcome  of  this  was  amalgamation  and  the  for- 
mation, in  1889,  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  which  is  now  operating  all 
over  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  first  results  of  this  amalgamation — although,  as  I 
said,  none  of  the  amalgamated  companies  had  been  in  competition  with  another — 
was  a  reduction  in  rates  practically  to  one-half  of  the  former  figures. 

It  is  interesting  to  sny  right  there  that  concentration  under  private  management 
produces  better  results  than  under  Government  management,  as  is  illustrated  by  a 
little  incident  in  connection  with  the  Swiss  railroads.  When  the  Government  was 
planning  to  take  over  the  railroad  there  it  was  urged  as  one  important  point  in  favor 
of  the  work  that  whereas  there  were  three  headquarters  of  the  various  roads  which 
were  to  be  taken  over  and  three  main  offices,  under  the  Government  management  there 
would  be  but  one,  and  that  consequently,  through  this  concentration,  economy  would 
result.  Owin^  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  representatives  by  the 
various  cities  interested,  however,  the  final  result  was  the  establishment  of  four 
headquarters  and  main  offices  instead  of  three. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquuab.)  How  do  you  account  for  that  great  reduction  as  soon  as 
this  National  Company  had  control  of  all  the  lines f — A.  I  account  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  economies  through  concentrated  management  and  uniformity 
of  methods  and  through  doing  business  on  a  larger  scale.  Perhaps  some  of  it  was 
attributable  to  a  reduction  which  had  really  gone  on  from  the  beginning  through 
the  development  of  the  telephone  business. 

Q.  That  is,  in  efficiency  of  the  operatives  themselves f — A.  Yes;  to  some  extent 
through  such  increased  efficiency,  but  more  particularly  to  better  knowledge  as  the 
result  of  experience  on  the  part  of  engineers  and  managers. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  there  that  the  reduction  was  one-half f — A.  One-half;  yes. 

Q.  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  that  reduo- 
tion.— A.  I  will  give  you  my  authority  for  the  statement.  I  was  mentioning  the 
policy  of  the  Government  adopted  in  1892.  It  was  apparently  designed  to  further 
safeguard  its  telegraph  revenues,  and  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  telephone  trunk 
lines.  Now,  in  certain  places,  especially  in  London  and  Glasgow,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, the  local  authorities  persistently  refused  to  permit  the  substitution  of  under- 
ground for  overhead  wires,  and  the  company  was  therefore  unable  to  render  efficient 
and  satisfactory  service.  The  numerous  complaints  due  to  these  conditions  led,  in 
1895,  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
the  whole  (question  of  local  telephone  service.  This  committee  took  a  very  large 
amount  of  evidence,  but  did  not  make  a  formal  report.  The  chairman  (the  then 
postmaster-general),  however,  submitted  a  draft  report  condemning  the  granting  of 
telephone  licenses  to  municipalities. 

In  1897  another  inquiry  was  made  by  a  special  commissioner  at  Glasgow,  the 
municipality  there  desiring  to  compete  with  the  company.  The  report  of  the  special 
commissioner  was  againnt  the  municipality,  and  its  action  in  refusing  facilities  was 
characterized  as  unreasonable  and  unjustitiable. 

In  1898  there  was  still  another  inquiry  liy  a  select  committee,  presided  over  by  the 
secretary  to  the  treasury.  In  the  report  of  this  committee  the  main  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  during  the  remain in£^  years  of  the  company's  license  (you  remember,  it 
expires  in  1911)  the  State  should  endeavor  to  break  down  the  company's  business  by 
competition.  As  a  result  of  this,  in  1899  the  English  Parliament  voted  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  enable  the  Government  to  begin  its  competition  in  London — voted 
£2,000,000— and  empowered  the  postmaster-general  to  grant*  licenses  to  municipali- 
ties. There  was,  however,  this  element  of  fairness  in  that  law.  It  was  stipulated 
that  whenever  the  postmaster-general  licensed  a  competitor  the  National  Company's 
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license  should  be  extended  for  a  like  time.  The  post-office  is  now  constructing  its 
plant,  and  will  probably  begin  rendering  service  m  London  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Licenses  have  been  granted  to  some  municipalities.  Glasgow  has  already 
opened  an  exchange,  but  the  movement  has  not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  produce 
any  results. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Was  it  dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  the  rates  which 
caused  this  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  the  lack  of  service, 
or  whatf — A.  Well,  both.  The  service  was  exceedingly  bad,  for  reasons  I  have 
stated,  and  although  the  English  rates  are  always  said  to  be  very  low  by  people 
comparing  with  us,  there  was  ju^t  as  much  dissatisfaction  there,  and  far  more, 
in  fact,  than  there  has  ever  been  over  here.  You  will  find  that  to  be  true  almost 
everywhere,  because  the  general  public  has  actually  known  so  little  about  the  details 
of  the  telephone  business  that  thev  have  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  amount  of 
profits  involved.  I  think  that  holds  there  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Now,  this 
competition  in  London  will  not  be  on  equal  terms.  The  post-office  possesses  statu- 
tory powers  to  run  its  wires,  which  the  company  does  not  possess.  It  can  afford 
postal  facilities  to  its  subscribers  and  deny  them  to  the  company's  subscribers,  and 
it  is  taking  10  per  cent  of  its  rival's  receipts.  Now,  under  these  same  conditions, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  private  company  has  in  several  cases  outstripped 
the  Government'  in  its  previous  enorts  to  compete,  and  according  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  officers  of  the  company  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  it  seems  to  be 
^oing  forward  cheerfully.  Its  stockholders  have  voted  funds  and  there  is  to  be  an 
interesting  telephone  war  in  London.  The  result  of  it  all  will  be  a  waste  of  capital 
and  great  public  inconvenience.  Just  exactly  what  the  final  outcome  will  be  no  one 
can  tell. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  this  information  about  London  from  the  various 
reports  of  the  committees  that  I  have  referred  to,  and  I  have  taken  some  diita  from 
a  communication  in  the  London  Times.  What  the  writer  of  that  communication, 
in  summing  up,  called  **  the  mistakes  of  Government  respecting  the  telephone/' 
were  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  It  refused  at  the  outset  to  acquire  the  patents. 

2.  It  impeded  and  harassed  the  companies  in  developing  the  enterprise. 

3.  It  favored  the  idea  of  unlimited  competition,  which  failed. 

4.  It  acquired  a  portion  only  of  the  companies'  undertakings—namely,  the  trunk 
linen— instead  of  the  whole  system. 

5.  It  has  always  refused  the  companies  adequate  powers  for  running  wires,  although 
two  committees  of  Parliament  have  recommended  that  such  powers  be  granted. 

6.  It  has  now  reverted  to  the  old  policy  of  obstruction,- coupled  with  an  unfair 
competition. 

After  this  summary  the  writer  adds : 

"The  company  is  conducting  a  public  service— the  growth  of  barely  20  years— 
which,  in  volume  of  business,  is  more  than  five  times  greater  than  the  postal  tele- 
graph service  of  the  State,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  has  done  so  little,  but  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  it  has  done  so  much.*' 

Now  a  similar  policy  with  respect  to  other  branches  of  the  electrical  industry  has 
been  followed  in  England.  As  to  this,  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York,  said,  editori- 
ally, day  before  yesterday : 

''  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  declared  yesterday,  in  a  speech  at  the  meeting  of  a  lar^^e 
manufacturing  concern,  that  preeminence  in  electrical  industry  had  gooe  to  the 
United  States,  because  it  had  been  strangled  in  England  by  the  mischievous  activity 
of  the  home  office  and  the  local  boards.  Many  facts  supporting  this  contention  are 
brought  out  in  a  recent  communication  in  the  London  Times." 

While  speaking  on  this  general  subject  I  desire  to  make  a  few  references  respect- 
ing the  present  attitude  or  intelligent  public  opinion  in  England. 

In  an  article  entitled  ''Official  obstruction  of  electric  progress,"  published  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  February  last,  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  after 
statinij:  at  length  the  story  of  the  relations  of  the  post-office  and  the  telephone,  says : 
'*  The  whole  behavior  of  the  post-office  toward  private  enterprise  in  telephony  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  has  been  marked  by  inconsistency,  ineptitude,  and  want  of 
prevision.  *  *  *  Its  procedure  so  far  gives  no  warrant  foi  expecting  a  farseeing 
and  successful  business  policy.  *  <•  *  The  chief  complaint  against  the  telephone 
company  has  always  been  its  high  charges  to  users,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  con- 
nection. The  first  is  partly  due  to  the  imposition  of  the  10  per  cent  royaltv,  which 
is  really  a  government  tax  on  telephony,  and  the  second  is  partly  a  result  of  the 
opposition  of  the  post-office  to  the  telephone  company's  efforts  to  secure  proper  rights 
of  way  leaves.  *  *  ^  The  total  royalty  paid  by  the  National  Telephone  Company 
and  its  predecessors  up  to  the  HOth  of  September,  1900,  has  been  £1,081,490.  *  •  * 
Hence,  the  business  which  the  postal- telegraph  department  does  not  itself  conduct, 
but  only  taxes,  yields  it  a  handsome  profit;  the  businese  which  it  was  formed  to 
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carry  oat  is  oonduoted  at  a  loss.  *  »  *  The  most  effective  method  of  afflicting 
any  department  of  applied  science  with  creeping  paralysis  is  to  constitute  it  a  gov- 
ernment moDopoly." 

After  reviewing  the  English  electric  lighting  acts  Professor  Fleming  states  that 
when  he  ''explained  to  Mr.  Edison  the  nature  of  the  legislative  shackles  that  had 
heen  applied  to  the  business  of  electric  supply  in  England,  that  distinguished  inven- 
tor exclaimed,  *  Why,  they've  throttled  it ! ' "  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  the  tram- 
ways enteiprise  has  been  simply  crippled,  and  adds:  "  We  find  now  that  we  have  to 
go  for  much  of  our  knowledge  and  for  many  of  our  materials  and  machines  to  the 
experienced  inventors  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  They  are  past  mas- 
ters in  the  art :  we  are  just  learning  the  business.''  The  lack  of  development  in  these 
industries  is  charged  almost  entirely  by  the  distinguished  writer  to  purchase  clauses 
in  the  several  acts,  such  as  Professor  Parsons  suggested  in  his  testimony  for  adop- 
tion in  this  country.  Speaking  of  municipal  opposition  to  the  supply  of  electric 
energy  iu  bulk,  as  it  is  called,  he  says :  ''Private  businesses  have  to  take  all  the  risks 
of  injury  by  competition  or  improvements,  and  the  fittest  survive.  But  when  a 
municipal  corporation  goes  into  business  with  a  capital  borrowed  on  its  ratos,  its 
tendency  is  to  oppose  all  progress  which  may  conflict  with  its  own  immediate  profits, 
and  to  cry  out  for  a  protection  to  municipal  trading  not  granted  to  private  enterprise. 

Summing  up  he  says:  "One  answer,  therefore,  that  is  suggested  to  the  question 
why  electric  invention  goes  slowly  in  Qreat  Britain,  is  that  the  legislation  of  the 
last  30  years  has  put  the  control  of  its  results  largely  into  the  hands  of  imperial  and 
municipal  officials.  *  *  *  Hence,  if  electrical  invention  is  not  to  languish  in 
Great  Britain,  some  reforms  seem  necessary.  Public  opinion  must  be  brought  to 
bear  more  strongly  through  the  press  and  Parliament  upon  the  administration  of 
imperial  and  local  governmental  departments,  which  are  m  the  practical  control  of 
electrical  monopolies.  The  conduct  of  municipal  bodies  to  new  electrical  enter- 
prises must  be  continually  criticised." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  William  L.  Madden,  in  which  he  says:  "Every  article  on  the  subject  (elec- 
tricity) in  the  magazines  and  daily  press,  and  they  have  been  many,  appears  to 
bewail  the  backwardness  of  this  country  in  electrical  enterprises,  »  *  *  and  it 
seems  full  time  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  the  responsibility  for  our  back- 
wardness where  it  belongs.  *  *  *  We  have  no  feeling  ont  cordial  good  will  for 
those  friends  abroad  who  have  made  our  visit  so  pleasant  and  instructive,  but  the 
reflections  of  many  of  us  on  our  return  have  been  those  of  indignation  at  the 
obstacles  set  in  the  path  of  our  industry  by  the  governing  bodies  of  this  country 
and  of  resentment  at  the  wretched  waste  of  energy  and  enterprise  which  they  have 
occasioned.  *  *  *  It  (the  lack  of  progress)  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  silly  leg- 
islation by  Parliament  and  to  obstruction  by  the  numerous  local  authorities  intmsted 
with  arbirniry  powers.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  due  to  a  class  of  quasi  officials 
and  their  asHociateH  to  whose  direct  monetary  advantage  it  is  that  an  opposition 
should  be  entered  to  every  project  in  which  tiiey  are  not  employed.  There  may  be 
contributory  causes,  but  to  these  and  others  that  flow  from  them  our  chief  difficul- 
ties may  be  assigned." 

In  this  paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed  its  reading,  as  reported  in  the 
journal  of  the  institution  for  April  last,  there  is  a  full  and  lucid  exposition  of  this 
whole  question,  including  electric  lighting,  traction,  power,  and  the  telephone. 
Men  justly  eminent  throughout  civilization  for  their  scientific  attainments — ^e 
very  men  who  should  be  and  doubtless  are  best  informed  on  the  subject — ^took  part 
in  that  discnssiou. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  read  extracts  from  this  report.  It  shows  throughout 
an  intense  feeling  of  humiliation  over  the  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
electrical  industry  iu  Knglaud  and  a  practical  unanimity  on  the  question  of  respon 
sibility,  fixing  it  upon  unwise  legislation — along  the  exact  lines  which  Professor 
Parsons  recommends  for  this  country — and  municipal  obstruction.  Mr.  Atherley 
Jones,  M.  P.,  present  by  Invitation,  took  occasion  to  say :  **  We  have  perhaps  coddled 
our  munici)»alities  a  little  too  much.  We  have  recognized  by  recent  legislation  that 
the  chessboard  system — if  I  may  use  the  expression — of  local  government  is  not  that» 
which,  in  certain  directions,  is  best  suited  to  serve  the  public  benefit.  *  >*  *  We 
find  that  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances,  probably,  to  the  development  of  electrical 
enterprise,  in  traction  or  in  litrhting,  has  been  the  veto,  which  can  be  exercised  by 
local  authorities  over  the  private  enterprise.    That,  I  think,  will  be  removed." 

A  member  of  the  institution,  an  officer  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  said: 
"I  have  been  fighting  the  opposition  (Government)  for  many  years  and  I  have  never 
yet  been  beaten  on  equal  terms,  and  I  have  never  been  beaten  on  unequal  terms — 
very  unequal  terms  in  many  cases.  The  whole  point  of  the  matter  is,  thus,  e(|uality. 
*  ^  *  The  history  of  the  telephone  branch  of  electrical  engineering  is  a  history 
of  one  long  fight  by  the  companies  to  be  allowed  to  serve  the  public."  He  then 
states  this  history  very  fully,  ' 
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Replying  to  this  speaker  the  head  of  the  engineering  hranch  of  the  Government's 
telegraph  and  telephone  department  nsed  these  significant  words :  *  *  *  "  In  act- 
ing as  the  posji-office-has  it  is  really  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Government  under  the 
telegraph  acts.  Those  act«  were  passed  as  the  result  of  a  pnblic  demand  pressetl  on 
the  Government,  and  they  were  carried  by  Parliament  in  response  to  those  demands. 
Any  subsequent  action,  whether  the  action  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
iiions,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  the  post- office  itself,  is  the  result,  generally 
speaking,  of  public  pressure/'  He  said  nothing  whatever  in  justification  of  the  action 
of  the  post-office  except  that  it  was  ''  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public.'' 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  among  intelligent  Englishmen  the  sad  results  of 
imperial  and  municipal  control  of  th*e  electriccu  industry,  in  all  its  branches,  are 
clearly  recognized  and  that  already  strong  forces  have  been  set  iu  motion  to  remove 
the  shackles  placed  upou  it  by  misguided  public  opinion. 

Now,  on  the  whole,  considering  these  handicaps  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  devel- 
opment in  Great  Britain  has  been  far  in  excess  of  that  attained  on  the  Continent 
nnder  government  or  municipal  ownership.  On  January  1,  UK)1,  London,  with  a 
population  of  5,^3,000,  had  41,111  telephones:  that  is,  7  per  thousand;  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  2,050,000,  had  54,647 ;  per  tnonsand,  26.  Among  European  cities 
of  its  class  London's  development  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Bernn,  and  in  Berlin 
we  saw  how  the  rate  policy  of  the  Government  had  developed  the  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  imperial  revenaes. 

The  rates,  generally  speakins,  in  England,  are  fiat.  The  Parliamentary  committee 
in  1898,  reported  in  favor  of  message  rates.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  W,  E.  L.  Gaine,  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House.  He  is 
general  mannger  of  the  National  Telephone  Company.  He  says:  ''I  think  we  have 
been  wrong  [in  adopting  flat  rates]  from  the  very  commen  ement ;  and  nearly  every 
other  country  has  been  wrong.  America  has  rectified  this.  In  New  York,  in  par- 
ticular, they  have  been  very  successful  in  bringing  the  message  rate  into  operation." 

This  committee  took  a  great  deal  of  evidence  and  made  a  very  volumious  report. 
It  gathered  information  from  the  consular  service  reports  from  practically  all  over 
the  world  respecting  telephone  conditions,  and  it  said  respecting  message  rates: 

''The  present  subscription  system,  with  the  subscriber's  right  of  unlimited  user, 
means  this:  That  persons  who  are  rich  enough  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  and  who 
use  the  telephone  sufficiently  often  to  find  such  a  payment  advantageous  to  them- 
selves, whose  correspondents  also  pay  a  similar  sum  and  use  the  service  with 
similar  frequency,  can  alone  or  almost  alone  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  com- 
munication. It  is  just  as  if  the  post-office  should  decide  to  dispatch  telegrams  only 
from  |>erson8  paying  an  annual  subscription,  and  to  allow  such  persons  on  payment 
of  their  sabscriptious  to  dispatch  without  further  charge  any  number  of  telegrams, 
requiring  at  the  same  time  that  telegrams  should  be  addressed  only  to  persons  con- 
nected with  the  post-office  telegraphs  by  private  wires. 

**  Mr.  Gaine,  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  admitted 
to  your  committee  that  the  system  of  limiting  the  service  almost  wholly  to  subscrib- 
ers and  giving  to  each  subscriber  an  unlimited  use — a  system  which  is  universal  in 
this  country  and  is  adopted  to  a  large  extent  abroad — has  been  based  from  the  first 
on  a  wrong  principle." 

The  London  rates,  as  I  said,  are  flat.  The  rates  are,  direct  line,  business  $100: 
residence  $60  a  year,  with  discounts  for  long-term  contracts.  In  comparing,  I  shall 
use  the  rates  nnder  one-year  contracts.  The  payments  are  annual,  in  advance,  in 
London;  in  New  York,  monthly,  in  advance.  The  National  Company  has  a  very 
large  fund  which  it  carries  forward  from  time  to  time  as  rentals  paid  in  advance.  Its 
annual  statement  at  the  close  of  last  year  showed  $3,840,000  carried  forward  in  that 
account.  The  exact  amount  for  London  is  not  stated,  but  the  interest  on  such  a 
fund  would  be  an  item  worth  considering  in  any  comparison.  I  have  no  means  of 
^telling  exactly  what  the  average  rate  in  London  is,  but  taking  their  published 
statements,  showing  the  number  of  stations  the^  have,  the  number  of  lines  they 
have  in  service,  and  taking  their  published  tariff  books,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it, 
the  average  rate  in  London — and  I  think  it  is  a  very  conservative  statement — 
approximates  $72.  Now,  as  I  have  shown  you,  the  average  rate  iu  New  York  is  $85. 
The  one  item  of  wages  alone,  inasmuch  as  our  wages  exceed  theirs,  ou  an  average, 
by  100  per  cent,  is  enough  in  itself  to  account  for  the  difterenco  between  these  aver- 
age rates.  There  is  another  important  point.  One  might  urge  that  with  a  flat  rate, 
an  nnlimited  user,  as  you  put  it,  the  subscriber  gets  more  for  his  money  than  where 
the  message  rate  is  applied ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  London  for  $72  the  man  would 
be  getting  more  than  ne  would  in  New  York  for  $85.  Now,  uuquestionably,  imposing 
a  charge  on  each  message  limits  the  number  of  messages  that  are  sent.  *  That  is 
human  natnie.  It  eliminates,  generally  speaking,  all  frivolous  conversation,  the 
nnimportaut  use  of  the  telephone  to  make  appointments  for  to-morrow  or  to  discnss 
the  episodes  of  last  night,  and  so  on;  and  there  is  a  reduction,  perhaps,  of  20  to  30 
per  oent  in  the  average  traffic,  where  each  talk  is  charged  for.    That  is  offset  by  an 
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excellence  of  serTice,  which  makes  the  service  relied  apon  for  most  important  trans- 
actions. In  New  York,  for  instance,  most  important  transactions — transactions  in 
stocks  and  important  matters  of  all  sorts  -are  transacted  by  telephone,  without 
any  hesitation  whatever.  The  service  is  so  permanent,  reliable,  and  Yiuick,  that  it 
is  very  generally  relied  on.  Now,  the  London  service  is  not  so  generally  relied  on, 
because  of  its  inferiority,  which  is  due,  I  repeat,  in  my  opinion,  largely  to  the  munic- 
ipal refasal  to  permit  them  to  put  in  a  plant  that  is  absolutel3'  necessary  to  render 
efficient  service,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  their  system  is  Hmaller  than  onrs.  I 
have  already  given  yon  figures  showing  that  onr  system  is  larger  than  theirs.  We 
find  that  the  greater  reliability  of  the  service  and  the  larger  system  draw  out  jnst 
as  much  tratfic  per  station  as  they  have  in  London,  the  figures  showing  that  the  aver- 
age traflic  in  the  two  places  is  about  the  same.  Therefore,  you  have  about  the  same 
amount  of  traffic  in  New  York  that  yon  have  in  London,  in  the  one  place  for  $85  and 
in  the  other  place  for  $72.     I  think  fche  comparison  very  favorable  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciiman.)  When  you  say  you  have  the  same  service,  do  you  mean 
that  there  are  the  same  number  of  persons  per  telephone  in  London  as  in  New  York  f — 
A.  I  say  that  the  number  of  talks  per  station  is  jnst  as  great  in  New  York  aa  in 
London,  notwit^  staiiding  that  in  New  York  we  charge  for  each  talk,  while  in  Lon- 
don the  charge  is  tue  same  whether  the  talks  are  many  or  few.  I  am  offering  these 
facts  to  show  that  while  the  average  rate  in  the  two  places  does  not  differ  very 
much,  the  average  man  in  New  York  gets  just  as  much  service  as  the  average  man  in 
Londra. 

Q.  ,By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  While  you  are  making  a  comparison  of  that  sort,  I  would 
like  to  ask  vou  if  you  have  prepared  a  comparison  in  regard  to  long-distance  rates. 
I  se )  that  there  are  some  remarkable  statements  in  testimony  here  in  regard  to  long- 
distance rates. — A.  I  have  endeavored  to  cooflne  myself  to  the  conditions  in  the  large 
cities,  so  far  as  possible,  and  while  I  think  that  the  differences  in  conditions  wonTd 
account  for  any  apparent  differences  in  long-distance  rates,  I  think  I  should  leave 
that  for  Mr.  Hall,  who  I  understand  will  cover  that  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  long-distance  rat-es  are  lower  in 
Euro|)e  than  in  this  count rv.  It  was  stated  that  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
137  miles,  the  day  rate  is  $1.25  for  5  minutes,  while  in  England,  the  rate  would  be 
48  cents  for  the  same  distance;  in  France,  30  cents.  That  is  a  remarkable  disparity 
in  rates. — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  remarkable  apparent  disparity.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
figures  are  correct.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  discuss  this  question  of  long- 
distance traffic,  fur  the  reason  stated.  1  am  not  connected  with  the  long-distance 
company  in  an 3'  way  whatever,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Hall  is  to  give  yon  full 
information  on  that  point.  From  my  observations,  however,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  I  think  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  question  would  satisfy  any  reason- 
able ]ierson  that  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  are  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  I  am  showing  you  on  the  question  of  exchange  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  able  to  state  how  many  private  companies  were 
amalgamated  to  form  the  National  Telephone  Company? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  objection  raised  among  the  people  to  the  formation  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  what  we 
call  a  trust? — A.  Not  that  1  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  public  evils  or  bad  consequences  from  the  formation  of 
that  company? — A.  Not  that  I  have  observed,  as  brought  ont  in  any  of  these  parlia- 
mentary inquiries,  unless  you  would  say  that  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
rates  and  service  in  Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1899, 
could  be  so  construed. 

Q.  Suppose  *the  Government  were  not  competing  with  this  company,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  company  would  niake  its  rates  as  reasonable  as  they  are  now? — 
A.  I  hardly  know  what  the  company  wonld  do,  because  I  am  not  connected  with  its 
management,  but  I  think  a  wise  policy  ou  the  part  of  the  company  would  be  to 
make  rates  just  as  good  as  those  it  now  offers,  if  not  ootisiderably  better.  I  agree 
with  the  parliamentary  committee  entirely  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  a  message 
plan  in  London.  The  company's  rates  were  adopted  before  the  Government's  com- 
petition was  commenced.  Let  me  make  another  comparison,  though,  before  I  leave 
the  question  of  London  rates,  because  we  so  often  hear  of  great  discrepancies  between 
New  York  and  London  rates.  The  Loudon  fiat  business  rate,  annual  contract,  is  $100. 
Now,  that  is  for  a  direct-line  station,  eliminating  all  extras,  all  supplementals.  Now, 
our  New  York  measured-service  direct-line  average  rate  was $102  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  There  are  more  measured-service  direct  lines  in  New  York  than  there  are 
direct  lines  in  London,  so  that  there  we  have  another  comparison  favorable  to  New 
York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  kindly  explain  that  a  little  more  definitely?  I 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  direct  line. — A.  We  call  a  direct  line  one  that 
is  exclusively  for  the  use  of  a  particular  subscriber.  If  a  line  runs  direct  ttom  your 
station  to  the  central  office,  and  no  other  subscriber's  station  is  attached  to  that  line, 
we  call  that  a  direct  Hup. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  a  large  increase  in  the  acquirement  of  these  direct 
lines  now  by  snbscribersT — A.  A  large  increase  f 

Q.  Yes;  demand  for  direct  line.— A.  Our  growth  consists  almost  entirely  of  direct 
lines  in  New  York.  On  the  question  of  wages,  Mr.  Forbes,  president  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  testified  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1895,  that  the  wa^es  of  the  company's  operators  varied  from  5  shillings  (for  under- 
studies) up  to  17  shillings  per  weeK;  lady  snperintendents  about  2  guineas  per  week; 
wiremen  6  shillings  a  day.  The  testimony  taken  at  the  Glasgow  inquiry  in  1897 
showed  the  average  pav  per  week  for  the  National  Telephone  Company's  operators 
in  that  city  to  be  98.  4d.  The  London  wages  may  have  been  increased  since  1895, 
but  considering  the  ruling  rates  then  and  now  for  all  classes  of  labor  in  London,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  increase,  if  any,  can  not  have  been  great.  These  rates  of  pay, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  increases,  compared  with  those  already  mentioned 
for  New  York,  show  that  the  statement  that  New  York  wages  average  double  those 
in  London  is  very  conservative. 

Considering  the  extent  to  which  labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  service,  differences  in 
wages,  rents,  transportation  costs,  etc.,  there  should  be  a  greater  difference,  per- 
haps, between  the  New  York  and  London  rate  in  favor  of  New  York ;  but,  in  fairness, 
London  is  entitled  to  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  pays  a  heavy  royalty  of  10 
per  cent  to  the  Qovernment,  and  that  the  cost  of  thn  service  is  largely  increased 
by  the  obstructive  policy  of  the  municipal  government.  Much  that  in  New  York 
we  are  enabled  out  of  our  earnings  to  pay  to  labor  in  the  way  of  wages  goes  in  Lon- 
don to  the  (jovemment  in  the  shape  of  royalty,  or  is  wasted  through  opposition  of 
the  municipality. 

In  the  Scandinavian  cities  we  have  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished, 
even  on  Knropean  soil,  by  private  enterprise,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  of 
governmental  and  municipal  interference  and  opposition.  The  situation  in  these 
cities  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  not  studied  it  very  care- 
fully. Copenhagen  and  suburbs  is  operated  by  a  private  company.  Copenhagen  is 
one  of  the  best  telephoned  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  a  population  of  312,859;  it  has 
75,311  telephones,  or  49  per  thousand.  San  Krancisco,  however,  with  a  population 
of  342,782,  has  21,321  tfleplioiies,  or  62  per  thousand.  All  these  are  tirst  of  the  year 
figures.  The  service  and  facilities  here  are  far  in  advance  of  all  Continental  coun- 
tries, except  Sweden.  In  Copenhagen  the  residence  rate  is  $27;  business  rates, 
$32.40  to  $48.60  per  year;  message  rates,  $13  per  year,  up.  Skilled  operators  are 
paid  from  $2  to  a  little  over  $3  per  week ;  linemen,  about  $6.10  )>er  week.  So  far  as 
the  plant  is  concerned,  Copenhagen  is  chiefly  on  the  single  <»veri.ead-wire  plan.  It 
is  now  being  gradually  changed  to  metallic  circuit,  underground.  The  central  office 
plant  is  somewhat  out  of  date,  but  plans  for  a  new  building  and  new  equipments 
are  now  under  way. 

Notwithstanding  these  excellent  conditions  under  private  ownership,  the  Govem- 
mentin  1898  assumed  control  of  the  telephone  business,  and  licensed  the  company  for20 
years  longer,  reserving  the  power  t-o  fix  the  rates  every  5  yearn.  In  1899,  the  Government 
fixed  the  rates  which  1  have  mentioned,  and  these  are  slightly  lower  than  the  rates 
which  obtained  prior  to  that  tim(\  To  compersate  the  company  for  this  reduction, 
the  Government  relieved  it  of  the  payment  of  a  compensation  to  the  municipality 
previously  paid;  freed  it  from  all  rights-of-way  charges,  even  in  the  case  of  owners 
of  private  property ;  gave  it  protection  from  all  users  of  high-tension  currents;  and, 
in  some  ways,  gave  the  company  the  same  advantages  that  usu;illy  accrue  to  a  Euro- 
pean State. 

By  comparing  these  faot-s  with  those  stated  an  to  other  European  places,  we  see 
that  the  best  conditions  thus  far  commented  on  exist  at  Copenhagen,  where  until 
very  recently  the  industry  was  left  to  private  enterprise  with  but  little  interference. 
Moreover,  considering  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the  cities  of  even 
rank  in  this  country  and  in  Copenhagen,  the  rates  in  the  Danish  city  are  relatively 
as  high  as  those  in  the  American  cities. 

Sweden, — The  Swedish  Government  has  no  monopoly  by  law  of  either  telegraphs 
or  telephones,  but  has  the  advantage  of  exclusive  rights  over  State  highways. 
Except  in  Stockholm,  the  industry  is  now  conducted  by  the  State  exclusively. 

Stockholm  has  the  largest  development  among  cities  of  its  cla.ss  in  Europe  or 
America,  except,  possibly,  Han  Francisco.  On  January  1, 1901,  with  a  population  of 
320,000,  it  had  22,000  telephones,  or  over  69  per  thousand.  The  San  Francisco  figure 
I  have  already  mentioned,  but  San  Francisco  has  since  been  making  such  rapid 
strides  that  now  it  is  perhaps  ahead  of  Stockholm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCiiMAN.)  Do  I  understand  you  that  Stockholm  has  not  a  public 
system f — A.  There  is  a  public  system  and  a  private  system,  which  have  been  in 
active  competition  since  1890.  The  business  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
company,  it;4  stations  numbering  at  least  two  to  the  State's  one.  Usually  the  devel- 
opment in  Stockholm  is  attributed  to  the  Government,  and  generally  popular  writers, 
by  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  private  company  and  by  referring  only  to  the  State, 
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lead  the  pablic  far  from  the  truth.  Even  Professor  Parsons,  a  student  of  the  sab 
ject|  as  I  understand  his  testimony,  seems  to  have  onb'  confused  information  aboat 
the  conditions.  As  I  remember  it,  he  speal^s  of  the  conditions  as  if  tliey  were  pro- 
duced by  the  State ;  anyone  reading  his  t-estimony  would  g*^l  that  impression.  There 
has  been  very  a<:tive  competition  between  the  private  management  and  the  State. 
The  State  has  no  monopoly  under  the  law,  but  it  has  obtained  control  of  the  busi- 
ness in  all  parts  of  Sweden,  except  in  Stockholm  and  its  suburbs.  It  controls  the 
internrban  lines,  and  it  has  been  in  very  strong  competition  with  the  private  com- 
pany in  Stockholm. 

On  visiting  Stockholm  one  is  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  city,  the  substantial 
character  of  its  buildings,  the  activity  of  its  people,  and  above  all  by  the  cheapnens 
of  things.  On  this  matter  of  cheapness  1  shall  present  a  few  details  to  serve  as 
illustrations.  The  present  American  minister  at  Stockholm,  Mr.  W.  W.  Thomas, 
who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  40  years  in  Swei'en  representing  our  Government 
in  various  capacities,  has  written  a  book  on  Sweden  and  the  Swedes,  from  which  I 
shall  read  a  lew  extracts : 

'*The  Swedes  in  the  cities  live  in  flats.  You  will  find  few  families  in  Stockholm 
occnpying  a  whole  house.  *  *  *  Many  bachelors  and  some  families,  too,  in 
Stockholm,  dine  at  the  restaurants,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  city,  and  all 
of  them  good.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  month,  which  are  very 
cheap.  *  *  *  Xhe.  Swedish  servant  girls  are  admittedly  the  best  in  the  world. 
They  are  kind,  obliging,  polite,  neat,  skillful,  and  seem  to  have  their  employer's 
interests  at  heart.  They  usually  do  the  marketing,  and  will  procure  much  more 
with  the  money  given  them  than  you  could  get  for  yourself.  Tliey  buy  vegetables, 
fruits,  meats,  and  tish  on  the  open  squares  and  market  places,  not  unfrequently  at 
first  hand  from  the  country  people,  and  cheerfully  lug  home  their  20  or  30  pounds  of 
purchases  in  large  brown  baskets.  They  work,  too,  for  what  would  seem  to  us  in 
America  to  be  very  small  wa^es.  The  average  pay  of  a  lirst  girl  or  cook  in  the 
cities  of  Sweden  is  75  cents  a  week,  and  of  a  housemaid  50  cents.  They  expect,  also, 
to  receive  a  present  of  10  crowns  ($2.70)  and  a  new  dress  at  Christmas  and  10  crowns 
at  midsummer;  and  besides,  they  receive  a  little  gratuity  now  and  again  from  guests 
who  visit  the  house,  but  nothing  more.  The  servant  girls  do  not  hire  out  by  the 
week,  as  with  us.  They  engage  by  the  year,  or  possibly  for  6  mouths,  but  rarely  for 
a  shorter  time.  «  *  '^  i  once  visited  a  friend,  a  captain  in  the  Swedish  army,  in 
the  interior  of  Sweden.  His  wife  was  an  invalid,  and  his  establishment  was  con- 
ducted by  a  most  excellent  housekeeper.  Her  salary,  I  found  out,  was  100  crowns 
($27)  a  year." 

Speaking  of  insuring  his  furniture  for  a  year  at  50  cents  per  $1,000,  a  premium  of 
one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  he  comments  that  he  had  insured  his  office  fnmiture,  in 
what  we  call  a  first-elass  brick  building  in  America,  a  few  mouths  before  at  1  per 
cent  per  annum,  exactly  20  times  the  Swedish  rate,  and  adds:  *'This  was  a  revela- 
tion in  insurance.  The  subject  was  interesting.  1  looked  further  into  it.  I  found 
the  premium  on  tirst-clasB  buildings,  though  higher  than  on  personal  property,  was 
only  75  cents  on  $1,000  a  year.  However,  by  paying  $17.50  on  $1,0(X)  you  may  insure 
your  house  forever,  and  not  only  the  particular  house  now  standing,  but  all  tirst- 
class  houses  that  may  he  built  on  the  same  lot  to  replace  it  and  its  successors  to  the 
end  of  time;  that  is,  the  sum  an  American  pays  to  insure  his  dwelling  for  2  years 
will  enable  a  SwH*.de  to  insure  his  Stockholm  house  forever.  *  *  *  xhe  Swedes 
are  very  economical  and  carei'ul  of  everything.  Skim  milk  is  regularly  carted 
through  the  city  in  bottles  and  sold.  The  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  is  saved  and 
used  in  making  soups  and  puddings."  , 

Speaking  of  physicians,  whom  he  characterizes  as  skillful,  highly  educated,  and 
most  honorable  gentlemen,  he  says  they  ^'do  not  make  out  or  send  in  any  bill  to 
their  patients.  What  you  pay  your  doctor  is  entirely  optional  w^ith  yourself.''  The 
custom,  Mr.  Thomas  states,  is  to  send  for  a  year's  services  an  amount' ranging  from 
$27  to  $135,  according  to  the  position  of  the  family  in  society. 

In  a  personal  conversation,  Mr.  Thomas  informed  me  that  the  pay  of  a  policeman 
in  Stockholm  was  $21.60  a  month,  and  that  of  a  private  in  the  Swedish  army  was  10 
ore  (2.7  cents)  a  day,  with  subsistence  and  uniform.  The  legal  cab  fare  in  Stockholm 
is  from  13^  cents  upward,  according  to  distance,  while  in  New  York  the  minimum 
charge  is  50  cents.  The  legal  fare  for  a  ride  of  4  miles  in  Stockholm  is  53  cents,  and 
in  New  York  $2. 

In  "Railroad  Transportation"  President  Hadley  refers  to  Sweden  as  ''the  only 
country  whose  railroads  have  cost  anything  like  as  low  a  figure"  as  $30,000  per 
mile,  and  says  "  land,  labor,  and  material  are  all  exceedingly  cheap."  In  the  tele- 
phone company's  service  skilled  operators  are  paid  from  $1.95  to  $2.92  per  week; 
linemen  and  mechanics  about  $6,  and  foremen  about  $8.30  per  week. 

The  company  has  in  its  entire  t<>.rritory  in  and  around  Stockholm  27,247  stations 
and  573  employees ;  i.e.,  one  employee  for  47  stations.  In  New  York  the  figures  men- 
tioned work  out  one  employee  for  17  stations.    These  fifi'ures  are  very  significant. 
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In  view  of  these  various  facts  showing  the  conditions  of  living  and  the  cheapness 
of  things  in  general,  we  should  expect  under  normal  conditions , to  find  telephone 
rates  that  to  us  would  appear  to  be  very  low.  But  the  conditions  are  not  normal. 
The  bitter  competition  between  the  private  company  and  the  Government  has  created 
conditions  which  make  it  quite  unsafe  to  take  any  rates  that  we  may  find  in  Stock- 
holm as  a  criterion  of  what  should  be  expected  elsewhere,  even  were  it  possible  to 
make  due  allowances  for  any  difierences  that  miffht  affect  the  relative  costs  of  ren- 
dering the  service.  On  this  point  1  quote  ft'om  tne  official  report  of  the  director  of 
the  municipal  telephone  industry  at  Amsterdam,  made  in  September,  1898,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  on  the  ground:  "It  is  plain  that  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  the  telephone  at  Stockholm  is  the  result  of  the  sacrifices 
which  are  macte  by  the  Kingdom  as  well  as  by  the  Allmanna  Company,  and  we  may 
also  add  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Uultman,  the  shares  of  the  company 
are  held  principally  by  the  wealthy  director,  Mr.  Ericsson,  the  manufacturer,  who, 
after  past  years  of  profitable  enterprise,  would  now  be  satisfied  with  little  or  no 
interest,  in  order  to  sustain  the  battle  with  the  Government.  For  telephone  enter- 
prises which  have  to  find  the  money  themselves,  and  have  to  work,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
same  time  under  less  favorable  local  conditions,  the  unique  position  of  the  telephone 
at  Stockholm  can  hardly  be  cited  as  an  example.'' 

That  the  rates  are  too  low  even  for  Sweden,  and  that  competition  works  in  all 
ways  unfavorably,  are  shown  by  the  following  extract  (taken  from  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  1895)  from  a  letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Preece,  then  engineer  in  chief  of  the  British  telegraphs,  from  Mr.  Storckenfeldt, 
then  and  now  director-general  of  the  Swedish  telegraphs: 

'^The  private  telephone  company  in  Stockholm  has  obtained  the  light  to  work 
telephones  within  a  distance  of  70  kilometers  radins  from  Stockholm,  but  may 
not  extend  operations  outside  of  this  circle.  This  concession  does  not,  however, 
exclude  the  State  from  likewise  working  telephones  in  the  same  district.  In  conse- 
quence a  competition  has  arisen  which  works  in  all  ways  unfavorably,  and  which 
has  also  entailed  the  result  that  the  fees  have  been  brought  down  far  below  the 
proper  ones.  »  *  *  Even  for  Swedish  circumstances  the  fees  ^  *  *  are  quite 
unreasonable     "     *     *    quite  too  cheap.*' 

This  is  a  frank  acknowledgment.  What  the  Government  loses  in  Stockholm  it 
can  make  up  elsewhere.  Contrary  to  the  rule  generally  followed,  it  charges  more 
for  service  at  Malmo — for  example — a  much  smaller  city,  than  at  Stockholm.  Besides, 
it  has  the  State's  revenues  from  other  sources  to  fall  back  upon  if  necessary.  The 
intensity  with  which  this  Stockholm  telephone  war  is  carried  on  in  absolute  disre- 
gard of  the  public  interest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  Mr.  Storokenfeldt's  letter 
was  written  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  Government's  rates  has  been  made.  The 
Amsterdam  director  reported:  ^'The  Riks-telefon  has  again  lowered  its  tariff  to  50 
kroner  ($13.50),  with  50  kroner  entrance  fee  for  places  within  the  2-kilometer  dis- 
tance from  its  head  exchange ;  places  farther  distant  pay  an  increase  of  10  kroner 
per  year  and  of  25  kroner  entrance  fee  f5r  every  farther  distance  of  500  meters. 
According  to  a  communication  by  Director  Hultman,  the  Government  in  the  dispute 
wiih  the  Allmanna  is  satisfied  with  paying  the  working  expenses  without  calculating 
interest  and  redemption  of  capital,  which  is  amalgamated  with  the  capital  of  the 
telegraph."  The  company's  rates  are  also  very  fully  and  clearly  stated  by  this  gen- 
tleman, and  I  will  read  them  from  his  report:  ''The  telephone  tariff  oi  the 
Allmanna  is  consequently  reduced  to  100,  80,  60,  45,  and  36  kroner  (approximately 
from  $27  to  $10)  per  year  for  different  classes  of  subscribers.  The  first  tnree  classes 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  50  kroner  ($13.50),  the  two  last  of  only  10  kroner.  Only  the 
subscribers  of  the  highest  class  have  an  unlimited  right  of  user;  the  others  are  more 
or  less  limited  in  the  service.  Of  the  second  class  every  two,  and  of  the  third  class 
every  three,  have  a  mutual  common  line  to  one  of  the  three  bead  exchanges.  The 
subscribers  of  the  fourth  (business)  and  of  the  fifth  (residence)  class  are  connected 
to  one  of  the  five  subexchanges,  and  are  allowed  to  call  only  those  of  the  first  class 
in  an  unlimited  manner,  but  otherwise  are  not  allowed  to  make  more  than  100  free 
rails  during  one  quarter.     Each  call  over  this  number  costs  10  ore  (2.7  cents)." 

Although  a  krone  will  go  practically  as  far  in  Stockholm  as  a  dollar  in  an  Ameri- 
can city  of  equal  rank,  these  rates  appear  to  be  low.  Mr.  Storckenfeldt  said  even 
when  they  were  higher  that  they  were  unreasonably  low  even  for  Swedish  condi- 
tions. But  to  a  very  large  number  of  subscribers  they  are  not  as  low  as  they  at  first 
seem,  and  here  is  a  fine  illustration  of  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  two  systems 
operating  in  one  city.    I  quote  a^ain  from  the  report  of  the  Amsterdam  director: 

*'  When  considering  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subscriber,  one  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  persons  who  wish  to  speak  by  telephone  with  all  the 
subscribers,  send  and  receive  telegrams,  and  keep  up  intercommunal  calls,  have  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  Riks-telefon,  as  well  as  with  the  Allmanna  Company, 
and  then  have  to  pay  at  least  100 -f  50  kroner  ($40.50)  a  year,  with  a  minimum  of 
50-1-50  kroner  ($27.50)  as  entrance  fee.  Further,  every  call  between  the  subscribers 
of  the  Allmanna  and  the  subscribers  of  the  Riks-telefon  costs  also  10  ore  (2.7  cents)." 
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There  are  now  7,000  or  more  sabsoribers  who  are  required  to  take  both  telephonen, 
and  the  number  of  iatercommanications  amounted  last  year,  according  to  the 
Allmanna's  report,  to  1,099,837.  The  combined  rates  and  the  extra  charges,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  annoyance  and  vexation  incident  to  the  dnidication  of  instrn- 
menta,  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  telephone  users  in  Stockholm  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  sum.  The  rates,  therefore,  under  these  conditions  are  not  at  all 
what  at  first  glance  they  seem  to  be.  Under  competition,  therefore,  as  seen  in  this 
Stockholm  case,  there  is  a  waste  of  capital  and  energy,  the  public  is  annoye<l,  in 
many  cases  overcharged,  and,  in  a  way,  badly  served  oecause  of  a  fight  in  which  it 
has  no  interest.  Thus  far  the  company  has  had  the  best  of  the  fight  so  far  as  victory 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  public  patronage,  having  now,  as  already  stated, 
about  twice  as  many  stations  as  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  How  far  has  that  increase  been  affected  by  the  necessity 
of  getting  a  grant  through  some  legislative  bodyf — A.  The  private  company  has 
not  had  to  have  a  legislative  grant.  Anyone  is  free  to  conduct  the  business  in 
Sweden. 

Q.  Under  wiiat  control  is  the  State  plant f — A.  The  State  plant  is  operated  by  the 
State  telegraph  and  post  department,  which  has  an  exclusive  right  of  way  over 
State  highways  and  on  Crown  property.  The  municipality  of  Stockholm  has 
strongly  supported  the  private  company. 

Q.  How  far  has  that  support  to  the  private  company  operated  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  extension  of  the  public  system f — A.  It  may  have  so  operated  to  some  extent, 
but  I  hardly  think  it  has.  If  the  Government  could  get  the  business  it  could  take 
care  of  it  by  overhead  wires.  Its  system  is  not  too  large  for  that.  The  municipality 
has  said  to  the  Government,  *'  So  long  as  you  impose  unequal  terms  on  your  compet- 
itor, the  private  company,  we  shall  not  give  yon  underground  privileges  within  the 
municipality.''  So  far  as  I  know,  only  in  this  way  has  it  aided  the  company.  The 
State  may  run  its  lines  overhead  to  any  extent,  but  it  can  not  go  underground 
without  the  consent  of  the  municipality.  The  attitude  of  the  municipality  and  the 
distribution  of  the  public  patronage  between  the  two  competitors  does  not  sustain 
Professor  Parsons  in  his  statement  that  under  public  ownership  the  *'civic  interest'' 
of  the  people  increases  the  service  and  that  the  people  patronize  their  own  institn- 
tions  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  do  private  institutions.  This  is  the  only  case 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  the  telephone  business  is  concerned,  where  the  people  have 
had  an  o])portunity  to  bestow  their  patronage  as  they  prefer  upon  a  public  or  private 
enterprise,  both  going  concerns. 

When  some  2,000  or  more  stations — those  used  by  the  Government  itself  and  those 
which  it  furnishes  free  or  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  attaching  its  wires  to 
private  property — are  eliminated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  gets  a  veiy 
small  share  of  the  patronage.  Even  those  who  do  take  its  service  are  not  entirely  free 
to  choose  between  the  two  enterprises.  By  discriminating  against  the  company's 
subscribers  in  the  use  of  its  long-distance  lines,  imposing  an  extra  charge  on  every 
long-distance  message  originating  at  a  company  station,  it  forces  a  number  of  people 
to  take  its  service  merely  to  avoid  these  extra  charges.  This  accounts  for  many 
duplicates,  that  is,  both  services  at  one  place.  At  Amst.erdani  the  public  and  the 
press  were  opposed  to  the  taking  over  of  the  telephone  business  by  the  municipality. 
The  facts  in  that  case,  especially  the  meager  development,  do  not  justify  Professor 
Parson s'b  generalization. 

The  company,  forced  to  economize  in  every  direction,  has  pressed  wages  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  The  relations  between  the  management  and  the  force,  to 
say  the  least,  have  been  strained,  and  there  are  oceasionafruptures.  At  one  time 
an  operators' strike  caused  a  practical  suspension  of  business  to  the  immeasurable 
inconvenience  of  the  public.  The  company's  financing  has  been  declared  by  compe- 
tent English  experts  to  be  unsound,  and  such  as  would  be  absolutely  illeffu  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  paid  dividemls  regularly,  but  only  on  a  small  part  of  the  copital 
invested  in  the  business;  this  of  course  at  the  expense  of  the  underpaid  employees, 
the  plant  which  has  not  been  adequately  maintained,  and  proper  reserves  which 
have  not  been  provide<l. 

When  speaking  of  conditions  in  various  cities  under  State  or  municipal  manage- 
ment I  have  referred  to  the  results  obtained  in  these  8i-andlnavtan  cities  under  pri- 
vate management.  I  have  appreciated  that  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
abnormal  conditions  at  Stockholm.  Were  this  done  the  facts  as  modified,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  would  at  least  equal  those  at  Copenhagen ;  and  these  are  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  my  statements.  Further,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
with  such  a  modification  San  Francisco,  an  American  city  fairly  comparable)  as  to 
size  and  general  conditions  with  Stockholm,  would  stand  far  ahead  ot  the  Swedish 
capital  in  the  order  of  merit. 

The  enterprising  general  manager  of  the  Allmanna  Company  has  kept  well  informed 
about  telepnone  conditions  in  allparts  of  the  world.  He  has  recently  made  arrange- 
ments to  conduct  the  telephone  industry  in  two  of  the  leading  cities  of  Russia.  He 
visits  this  country  occasionally.     I  referrecl  this  morning  to  the  fact  that  he  had  on 
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several  occasions  spoken  most  farorably  of  oar  New  York  conditions.    I  have  here 
two  letters  firom  him.    In  one,  written  3  years  ago,  he  says: 

**  We  are  goinu;  to  boild  qaite  a  new  oeutral  exchange,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  directors  of  the  company  may  consider  it  necessary  for  me  to  see  the  new  arran&^e- 
ments  fur  central  exchanges  in  yonr  coautry,  always  so  ahead  of  everything.*'  He 
is  ahead  of  eyerything  in  Europe,  and  that  is  his  remark  at  that  time.  Just  3  years 
later,  in  February,  1901, 1  received  a  letter  from  him  from  Moscow.  These  are  private 
letters,  but  I  do  not  think  I  abuse  his  confidence  at  all  or  that  he  would  object  to  my 
using  them  in  this  way.  He  says:  ''We  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  same 
faculty  of  working  quickly  as  the  sons  of  the  New  World.     You  ask  me  when  I  am 

foing  to  pay  your  country  a  visit.    To  that  question  I  can  answer,  in  2  or  3  months, 
wish  before  starting  the  great  new  business  in  liussia  to  see  and  learn  from  the 
enormous  progress  of  telephone  matters  in  America  since  we  last  met." 

I  have  hastily  run  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  showing  that  the  cheapest  and 
poorest  conditions  obtain  through  Government  and  municipal  ownership;  that  the 
next  best  conditions  are  obtained  under  private  ownership  with  Government  control ; 
and  that  the  best  conditions  are  obtained  where  there  is  the  least  restricted  private 
ownership.  That  is  the  case  of  Stockholm.  The  private  company  has  outstripped 
the  GoTernment  against  odds.  In  not  one  of  the  cases  where  there  is  Government 
or  municipal  ownership  have  we  found  adequate  facilities,  efficient  service,  reason- 
able rates,  and  a  self-sustaining  system.  Speaking  generally,  now,  for  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  America,  there  are  20  American  and  44  European  cities  with  200,000  or 
more  population.  In  the  American  group,  per  thousand  of  population  there  are  21 
telephones;  in  the  European  group,  13  telephones;  almost  2  to  1  in  favor  of 
American  cities.  Among  cities  of  1,000,000  or  more,  New  York  stands  at  the  top, 
with  twice  as  manv  telephones  per  capita  as  any  city  in  its  class  except  Berlin ;  and 
I  have  explained  tue  causes  of  development  in  Berlin.  Of  the  cities  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000,  Boston  is  at  the  top,  with  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  European  city 
except  Hamburg,  and  almost  twice  as  many  as  Hamburg.  Of  the  cities  that  run 
from  200,0(X)  to  500,000,  Stockholm  is  at  the  top,  with  San  Francisco  a  dose  second. 
It  is  possible  that  San  Francisco  may  now  be  ahead.  At  the  date  named  (January 
1,  1901)  San  Francisco  had  21,234,  as  against  22,000  in  Stockholm.  The  European 
small  towns  have  shown  a  most  insignificant  development,  and  the  American  small 
towns  a  very  great  development.     In  all  these  figures  I  have  not  included  the  inde- 

Eendent  telephone  companies,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  wished  to  present  any 
gures  showing  du])licate  systems.  The  independent  companies  claim  to  have  a 
very  large  development,  and  however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  claim, 
it  only  strengthens  the  case  in  favor  of  America. 

President  Hadley,  in  **  Railroad  Transportation,'^  calls  attention  to  a  difference 
between  American  and  European  ideas  which  I  think  worth  remembering  in  this 
connection.  He  says:  ''There  is  one  respect  in  which  England  and  America  are 
like  one  another,  but  sharply  different  from  France,  Germany,  or  other  European 
countries.  It  is  in  the  way  in  which  people  in  general  are  disposed  to  regard  Gov- 
ernmental inti^rference.  The  English  and  American  maxim  is  that  whatever  can  be 
done  without  Government  should  be  thus  done.  The  continental  principle  is  that 
wliatever  can  be  done  by  Government  should  be.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  say- 
ing that  our  Anglo- American  idea  of  liberty  is  not  developed  in  continental  Europe. 
When  a  Frenchman  speaks  of  liberty,  it  is  not  so  much  freedom  from  inter I'erence 
with  his  own  movenieuts  that  he  seeks  as  the  right  and  power  to  interfere  with 
other  people's  movements.  What  he  really  wants  is  political  power.  A  pai*ty 
may  call  itself  Liberal  or  Republican  j  but  when  it  gets  into  power  it  governs  about 
as  strictly  as  its  predecessor.  Sometimes  there  is  a  monarchy,  sometimes  a  democ- 
racy;  but  there  is  always  a  bureaucracy,  a  government  by  otliceholders." 

When  we  consider  that  difference  in  ideas  and  at  the  same  time  remember  that  the 
telephone  development  under  private  ownership  in  the  United  States  is  so  far  ahead 
of  ttiat  in  Europe  under  governmental  and  municipal  ownership,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  best  possible  results  will  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  industry  to 
private  enterprise. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  has  been  the  effect  in  those  cities  and  States  where 
independent  telephone  companies  have  been  established  upon  the  charges  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  f— A.  I  answered  that  question  in  respect  to  my  territory 
by  saying  that  there  were  4  towns  where  we  have  had  opposition,  and  tliat  we  have 
not  put  in  in  those  4  towns  any  rates  which  we  have  not  put  in  in  towns  of  similar 
size  and  circumstances  elsewhere  in  the  territory. 

Q.  Now,  how  is  it  about  the  city  of  Detroit? — A.  The  city  of  Detroit  has  a  very 
peculiar  history.  I  was  quite  familiar  with  the  conditions  there  at  one  time.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  oould  give  you  the  exact  conditions  at  the  present  moment,  but  I 
understand  that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  there  and  that  the  competition  cre- 
ated worse  conditions  than  existed  previously. 
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Q.  How  about  the  State  of  Indiana  which  has  a  telephone  syBtem  cohering  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  State,  called  the  New  Telephone,  if  I  remember  correctly  f — A.  i 
do  not  know  the  details  of  such  a  system.  I  saw  a  press  statement  yesterday  respect- 
ing the  telephone  developuieut  in  Indiana,  showing  that  there  was  a  very  laxge 
independent  development  there,  but  as  to  the  exact  details  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  that  exchange  was  established  there  was  a  decrease  m 
the  rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was. 

Q.  Yon  are  more  familiar  with  matters  in  your  own  territory.  I  did  not  know 
but  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  you  might  know  respecting  kt. — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  these  figures  that  yon  have  given  of  stations,  etc.,  in  this  country  in  compari- 
son with  cities  in  Europe  and  everywhere  else,  are  you  giving  the  figures  of  your  own 
business  or  have  you  taken  in  any  independent  figures? — A.  I  have  taken  the  Bell 
figures  only.  As  I  said,  so  far  a^s  comparisons  between  this  country  and  Europe  are 
concerned,  the  showing  for  this  country  would  be  better  if  we  included  the  inde- 
pendent figures.    But  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  consider  any  duplicates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  I  have  a  question  which  Professor  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity,  desires  to  be  submitted  to  you,  and  it  is  this:  If  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  tele- 
phone rate  charged  by  the  Bell  company  is  t2A  per  year  for  single  unlimited  service, 
loi:^  distance  phone,  and  $15  a  year  secures  unlimited  service  with  but  3  phones  on 
a  line,  how  much  less  is  your  cost  in  Ithaca,  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants,  than  in 
Washington  or  Boston,  and  whyf — A.  I  can  only  say  as  to  that,  that  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Ithaca  or  Washington  or  Boston  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  use 
exact  figures;  but,  speakiug  geuerally,  I  can  do  little  more  than  repeat  what  I  said 
this  morning  about  the  difi*ereuce  in  cost  of  furnishing  service  in  a  large  city  and  in 
a  small  town.  I  shall  not  undeitake  to  demonstrate  that  it  cotits  more  per  any  unit 
of  measure  to  render  telephone  service  in  a  lar^e  city  than  in  a  small  town,  but  just 
make  a  few  suggestions  that  may  make  it  a  little  clearer  to  you.  In  the  first  place  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  talking  about  rendering  a  service,  not  about  selling  or 
renting  or  manufacturing  things  that  can  be  stored  and  sold  piecemeal  or  in  bulk  at 
will.  And  then  that  more  than  half  the  operating  expenses  go  for  labor ;  the  various 
figures  I  have  given  you  show  that  wages,  as  well  as  rents,  and  many  other  items 
that  enter  into  the  ({uestion  are  higher — much  higher— in  the  great  city  than  in  the 
small  town.  Take  a  small  town  with  an  overhead  plant  with  lines  generally  less 
than  I  mile  long.  Any  talk  involves  only  2  miles  of  wire,  as  a  rule.  Usually  beyond 
that  point  there  is  a  mileage  charge.  The  operation  of  connecting  two  stations 
together  is  very  simple;  the  labor  involved  is  very  slight.  Now,  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  take  a  great  city  where  you  have  60  times  the  number  of  telephones. 
You  do  not  have  60  multiples  or  60  duplicates  of  the  place  where  yon  had  1,000 
phones,  because  the  whole  60,(X)0  must  be  so  provided  with  plant  and  switching 
facilities  that  on  demand  of  anyone  that  particular  one  may  be  connected  with  anv 
other  one.  These  60  groups  of  thousands  must  be  so  tied  together  with  trunk 
lines  and  plant  that  is  not  represented  by  any  factor  at  all  in  your  small  exchange, 
and  this  switching  must  be  done  by  operators  that  perfornd  labor  which  is  not  per- 
formed at  all  in  your  small  exchange.  Therefore  in  a  large  exchange  you  require 
many  fold  more  labor  and  more  plant  to  accomplish  a  particular  thing  than  you  had 
in  the  small  exchange. 

Another  thing:  In  the  large  exchange  there  is  necessarily  a  very  large  surplus 
plant.  In  your  underground  work  you  must  use  cables  of  standard  size.  If  your 
standard  is  100  wires  or  50  wires,  you  may  have  to  take  100  wires  where  you  need 
only  51,  or  you  may  have  to  take  50  wires  where  yon  need  only  20;  so  that  von  have 
always  quite  a  lar^e  surplus  plant,  which  you  do  not  have  in  the  small  place,  and 
interest  and  depreciation  run  on  that  ^iurplus  plant  all  the  time.  There  are  surplus 
snbwa^s  for  the  same  reasons  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  when  once  the 
street  is  opened  ample  conduits  for  future  growth  must  be  laid,  for  you  can  not  be 
always  taking  up  the  streets.  In  the  large  place  you  have  a  great  investment 
lying  idle  during  the  slack  hours  of  the  night  and  a  large  part  of  the  day.     Your 

Slant  must  be  right  up  to  the  highest  requirement  of  the  busiest  5  minutes  of  the 
ay.  In  the  city  the  work  of  the  24  hours  is  concentrated  within  narrow  limits,  a 
few  hours  in  the  afternoon-  2  or  3  hours— and  a  few  houi-s  in  the  morning.  In  the 
small  place  it  is  spread  out  over  the  whole  12  hours — that  is,  more  generally  spread 
out.  Now,  in  the  small  place,  if  you  talk  with  another  man,  you  are  monopolizing  a 
wire  which  can  not  be  over  2  miles  long — relatively  a  cheap  wire.  If  yon  are  at  the 
Battery  and  talk  to  a  man  in  Harlem,  your  message  does  not  flow  along  the  line 
with  a  lot  of  other  messages  following  it,  as  street  cars  full  of  passengers  rnn  over  a 
track,  but  yon  take  the  entire  plant,  the  entire  wire,  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem 
and  you  monopolize  that  entire  wire.  Not  another  single  man  can  get  on  it  while 
your  conversation  is  going  on.  So  that  the  message  in  the  great  city  ts  not  the  equal 
of  the  messa/ire  in  the  small  to\vn.  The  cost  of  the  one  is  insignificant  as  compari>i1 
with  the  cost  of  the  other. 
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I  appreciate  that  that  argament  might,  without  some  correcting  force  comiug  in 
Boiuewhere,  carry  you  to  a  point  where  you  would  say  that  the  wore  busineBS  you  get 
the  worse  off  you  are;  and  that  has  been  frequently  urged.  But  the  message-rate 
principal  brought  in  that  correcting  factor  in  New  York,  and  we  abandoned  tne  sta- 
tion as  the  unit  of  measuring  things  and  took  the  message  iuRtead.  Now,  the  mes- 
sage in  the  great  city  costs  you  vastly  more  than  the  message  in  the  small  cit^,  but 
the  volume  of  traffic  tends  to  equalize  that  thing,  to  bring  down  the  cost  m  the 
great  city,  because  you  have  got  more  business  to  handle. 

Then,  again,  you  must  remember  that  every  message  occupies  your  whole  line. 
You  can  not  send  your  traffic  over  the  line  as  you  do  on  a  railroad.  If  you  had  one 
railroad  track  and  your  traffic  ^ot  beyond  the  capacity  of  that  track,  you  would 
keep  that  track  going  at  its  full  capacity  and  you  would  put  another  track  along- 
side of  it,  and  another  and  another;  but  in  a  comprehensive  telephone  system  the 
limitations  upon  the  traffic-carrying  capacity  of  the  single  line  are  such  that  yon 
can  not  go  on  as  in  the  case  of  a  railroad.  Now,  in  a  place  like  New  York  City,  with 
short  busineBS  hours,  you  can  send  comparatively  few  messages  over  a  line;  that  is, 
as  compared  with  the  number  that  you  might  send  if  you  were  distributing  them 
over  the  whole  12  hours. 

And  another  thing,  the  traffic  must  be  so  limited  that  when  one  man  wants  to 
talk  with  any  other  one  among  the  60,000  he  must  get  that  one  within  a  reasonable 
time.  It  is  not  as  if  you  were  sending  your  traffic  from  one  terminal  to  another 
terminal  and  providing  only  enough  tracks  to  shoot  it  through.  But  you  have  60,000 
people  and  each  one  must  have  the  potentiality  of  an  immedi;:te  connection  with 
any  other  of  the  60,000.  If  you  should  overload  your  lines,  the  result  would  be  that 
a  great  many  of  the  lines  would  be  busy  and  your  service  would  be  inferior. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  the  management  of  the  New  York  exchange  has  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  management  been  proportionate  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  plant?  And  then,  supplementary  to  that,  which  may 
explain  that  question,  is  there  any  point  where  a  percentage  of  the  service  may  be 
added  without  increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  management? — A.  There  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  charges  shall  be  made. 
My  own  personal  opinion  is  that,  in  railroad  transportation,  for  example,  the  point 
is  never  reached  where  you  can  carry  additional  traffic  for  nothing.  So  in  the  han- 
dling of  telephone  traffic  you  never  reach  a  point  where  you  can  carry  more  traffic 
for  nothing. 

Q.  There  are  certain  fixed  charges,  are  there  not,  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  not  those  fixed  charges  the  same  whatever  the  amount  of  business  you 
may  do,  assuming  that  you  do  any  business  at  all,  of  course?  For  instance,  yon 
have  to  have  a  superintendent,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  to  have  a  manager  of  your  exchange? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  girls  employed ;  you  have  to  have  a 
certain  size  o^switchboard;  you  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  wires;  yon  have 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  connections.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at,  if  1  can,  within 
what  limits  this  is  elastic,  permitting  a  certain  amount  of  loading  without  increas- 
ing the  number  of  girls,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  switchboard,  without 
increasing  the  superintendents  and  management,  and  so  on.  The  object  of  my  ques- 
tion is  to  meet  exactly  that  point  which  you  raised  a  few  moments  ago,  that  the 
paradox  is  sometimes  made,  taking  the  argument  of  the  telephone  company,  that 
the  more  business  you  do  the  nearer  you  are  to  bankruptcy.  Now,  I  want  to  find 
out  where  the  happy  medium  is  between  doing  too  much  and  too  little  business,  if 
there  is  such.  For  instance,  in  the  steel  line  we  understand  that  a  steel  mill  run  at 
its  full  capacity  can  be  run  more  economically  than  if  it  is  run  two-thirds  time,  and 
that  frequently  steel  mills  run  full  time  and  sell  their  surplus  in  foreign  countries 
because  of  that  fact.  I  understand  that  to  a  limited  degree  that  may  apply  here, 
and  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  far  it  might  apply  here. — A.  Of  course  that  same  line 
of  reasoning  does  not  apply  here,  because  we  are  not  producing  a  product  that  can 
be  stored.  Our  product  is  a  service  rendered.  Now,  unquestionably,  if  you  have 
your  plan'  and  your  skeleton  organization,  such  as  you  have  defined  it,  you  can 
within  certain  limits  add  work  at  very  little  additional  cost;  but  when  you  dispose 
of  that  additional  service  at  very  little  charge  you  deprive  yourself  of  earnings  that 
would  enable  you  to  reduce  other  charges  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of  your 
system  to  the  general  public.  One  man  would  think  the  one  course  preferable,  per- 
haps, and  another  the  other.  You  suggest  that  there  is  a  product  that  might  be 
sold  at  a  very  low  figure;  in  other  words,  that  certain  messages  to  very  heavy  users 
could  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  at  all.  W^^^  ^  ^^  trying  to  get  at 
is  whether,  after  your  plant  is  established,  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  loading 
of  the  plant  which  makes  it  possible,  perhaps,  for  the  plant  to  be  run  at  its  full 
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capacity  and  which,  for  all  practical  paiposeS;  coets  nothing,  and  whether  there  is 
not  a  point  where  that  loading  can  be  maae  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  subscribers  and 
will  secure  a  reduction  of  the  rate  to  each  f — A.  Of  course,  that  is  what  we  are  aiming 
at,  and  have  been  aiming  at.     Onr  eudeayor,  ever  since  1894,  I  may  say,  has  been  to 
so  arrange  our  rates  as  to  aitord  the  largest  benefits  to  the  public  and  give  them  the 
best  facilities.     But  there  is  one  that  you  must  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  limit 
to  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  telephone  line — ^not  as  a  single  line  between  two  points, 
but  as  part  oi  a  very  complicated  and  very  extensive  Kystem  of  lines,  any  two  of 
which  may  have  to  be  connected  at  any  moment.    One  might  use  his  telephone  50 
or  more  times  a  day,  but  Huoh  use  is  only  possible  when  the  line  over  which  such 
a  number  of  me88a«^es  is  sent  is  connected  with  other  lines  not  used  to  that  extent. 
That  line  is  so  fully  occupied  by  ontward  messages  that  few,  if  any,  incoming  mes- 
sages can  lie  handled  over  it.    Practically  it  is  ''  busy ''  to  all  inqnirers.    It  is  obvions 
that  all  lines  could  not  be  used  to  any  such  extent;  an  <ittenipt  to  souse  them  would 
necessarily  result  in  complete  failure.     If  a  large  part  of  the  lines  were  so  nsed  the 
service  would  be  inferior  and  unsatisfactory.     Incidentally  the  costs  would  be  vastly 
increased  because  of  the  futile  use  of  plant  and  labor  in  performing  the  work  to 
ascertain  that  the  line  wanted  is  busy.     For  example,  a  subscriber  in  Harlem,  let  ns 
say,  W'aut8  to  reach  a  down  town  point.     He  gives  his  order.    The  Harlem  operator 
and  the  trunk-line  operator  do  practically  as  much  work  to  ascertain  that  the  down- 
town man  is  "busy*'  as  they  would  do  to  put  the  call  through.    The  waste  of  labor 
and  plant  would   be  enormous.     The  average  use  per  line  would  doubtless  l>e 
increased  by  lower  rates.     It  has  been  increased  by  lower  rates,  and  the  New  York 
system  may  to-day  be  capable  of  carrying  more  traffic  than  it  does  carry  witliout 
detriment  to  the  service,  but  tiiese  facts  may  show  you  that  the  problem  is  not  u 
simple  one.     A  common  statement  by  those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  the 
matter  is  that  l>y  reducing  the  rates  by  half  the  business  would  be  increased  at  least 
fourfold,  and  the  net  profits  to  the  company  would  be  increased.     If  this  wore  trne, 
self  interest  alone  would  lead  the  telephone  company  to  so  reduce  its  rates  at  once. 
Professor  Parsons  says  in  his  testimony  that  a  proper  rate  for  any  large  city  should 
bef30  a  year.     I  assume  that  he  means  this  as  the  proper  rate  for  unlimited  use — a 
fiat  rate.     I  have  already  shown  you  that  wages  alone  in  New  York  exceed  that 
amount  i>er  station.     Were  such  a  rate  fair  in  New^  York  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  could  not  hold  the  field,  and  ought  not  to  hold  it. 

To  show  you  that  our  rates  are  fairly  well  arranged  to  bring  out  the  results  yon 
speak  of,  I  may  say  that  in  Manhattan  we  begin  at  ^0  for  600  messages;  then  run  the 
additional  message  rate  down  from  6  to  3  cents  per  message,  along  a  graduated  scale 
under  which  at  a  point  within  the  average  traffic  carrying  capacity  of  the  line,  we 
reach  about  !);240.  (8ee  Exhibit  H  at  end  of  testimony.)  Now  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  can  not  get  on  with  only  one  line:  their  business  requires  more 
tliau  that;  and  our  rates  are  so  arranged'  that  when  the  traffic  overloads  the  line 
we  can  give  a  private  branch  exchange,  with  two  lines  and  with  twx^  stations  with- 
out cban(;e  of  rate.  By  the  operation  of  the  rate  itself  we  avoid  the  busy- line 
trouble,  which,  until  a  short  time  ago,  was  the  greatest  source  of  annoyance  that 
we  had.     I  will  insert  a  card  showing  these  rates  at  the  various  poiuts. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  $60  rate.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  line  of  $15  or  less,  the  idea  being  that  two  moderate  usei-s  can  use  the  line 
together.  Our  system  is  such  that  we  can  signal  one  without  signaling  the  other, 
so  that  the  service  is  first  class.  But  if  a  man  wants  the  line  exclusively  and  sends 
only  600  messages,  lie  pays  $15  extra,  but  that  extra  charge  is  gradually  worked  out 
of  the  schedule  and  disajipears.     At  2^100  messages  they  are  all  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  any  free  service  to  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  Not  that  I  can  think  of. 
The  city  ))ayK  for  its  service.  There  may  be  a  little,  here  and  there  a  line  ^ven  to 
the  police  or  fire  department  as  a  courtesy,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  oity  pays 
for  its  telejihones. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  the  cost  per  telephone f — A.  The  cost  of 
service  per  telephone  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  useful  figure  where  you  have  the  com- 
plexity of  a  message  rate,  because  your  station  is  not  the  unit  at  all.  We  do  not 
fix  the  cost  that  way. 

Q.  Your  cost,  wliatcver  it  is,  has  to  include  the  royalties  to  the  parent  company f — 
A,  We  pay  no  royalties  to  the  parent  company. 

Q.  Do  you  not  pay  royalties  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company! — A.  No.  We  rent 
our  instruments  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  pay  a  rental. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  ro^  alty  ?— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  buy  the  instruments? — A.  No;  we  rent  them,  and  they  furnish  ns 
efficient  instruments.  If  they  go  wrong,  as  they  frequently  do,  they  are  returned  to 
them,  and  they  replace  them  with  others  perfectly  good.  I  think  we  pay  only  a  fair 
rental,  considering  the  value  we  get  from  that  transaction,  but  nothing  in  tike  way 
of  royalties. 
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Q.  Is  yours  one  of  the  companies  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  owns  51  per 
cent  off — A.  Speaking  from  general  knowledge,  I  think  it  owns  at  least  that;  hut  I 
am  not  a  stockholder  of  either  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  follow  in  any  way  the  practice  of  the  Western 
Union  Teleffraph  Company  in  giving  favors  to  politicians  and  public  officials— in 
giving  franEs  to  thorn? — A.  The  State  of  New  York,  in  adopting  its  new  constitu- 
tion not  long  a^o,  prevented  the  giving  of  ft'auks  to  any  public  official,  and  nince 
the  adoption  ot  that  constitution  no  frank  has  ever  been  issued  to  a  public  official 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Would  that  part  of  the  constitution  interfere  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany's giving  free  telephone  service  to  an  official  or  politician  of  the  State  of  New 
York?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  Not  only  free  service,  but  any  discrimination  in 
favor  of  that  officer.    So  far  as  I  know,  no  such  discrimination  has  ever  been  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  tlie  newspaper  press  of  New  York  receive  any  spe- 
cial favors  in  respect  to  rates? — A.  We  have  no  newspaper  rates.  The  larger  papers 
take  the  private  branch-exchange  service  and  pay  the  regular  rates.  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  New  York  Journal.  (Heading:)  ''We  liave  found  the  branch  exchange 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  in  the  business  of  publishing  a  newspaper. 
We  make  constant  use  of  the  telephone  for  interronimuuication  between  our  various 
departments,  and  we  have  no  doubt  thsit  this  une  of  the  system  eflects  a  saving  in 
the  conduct  of  our  business  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  exchange." 

And  that  is  absolutely  regular  rates  in  every  respect.  / 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  case  of  Grand  Rapids^  Wis.,  was  referred  to  in  testi-  ^ 
mony  given  before  this  commission.  It  was  stated  that  under  a  cooperative  plan, 
which  the  people  have  there  now,  the  actual  cost  to  a  subscriber  is  $3  a  year  for  a 
residence  phone  and  $18  a  year  for  a  business  phone,  and  that,  prior  to  that  arrange- 
ment, the  charge  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  was  $36  a  year  for  a  residence 
phone  and  $48  a  year  for  a  business  phone.  1  should  like  to  ask  you  if  the  differ- 
ence between  $3  a  year  and  $18  a  year,  and  $36  a  year  and  $48  a  year,  in  your  opin- 
ion, represented  clean  profit*  to  the  Bfll  Telephone  Company? — A.  Well,  I  can  only 
say,  as  to  that,  that  I  will  leave  it  to  your  good  Judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
telephone  service  could  be  furnished  by  any  company  anywhere  at  $3  a  year  which 
pursued  methods  of  accounting  that  would  throw  into  its  accounts  all  the  items  of 
expense.  But  even  if  you  have  a  cooperative  concern  where  everybody  pitches  in 
and  doi'S  everything  that  is  needed  to  be  done,  that  is,  if  the  cooperators  furnish 
the  phones  and  put  them  up,  and  do  all  the  work  and  charge  nothing  for  the  time, 
even  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  efficient  service  at  $3  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  far  as  you  know,  are  the  charges  for  rental  of  tele- 
phones by  the  Bell  company  the  same  to  all  exchanges  throughout  the  United 
States? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  statement  is  made  that  in  England  you  pan  send  tel- 
egrams free  over  the  telephone.  Does  that  mean  that  the  charge  is  the  same  for  a 
telegram  that  is  sent  over  the  telegraph  wires  and  over  the  telephone  wires? — A.  I 
do  not  know  just  what  is  meant. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it? — A.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  anyone  may  call 
either  of  the  telegraph  companies  and  send  a  telegram  by  making  previous  arrange- 
ments with  the  telegraph  company  for  keeping  an  account  there  without  any  addi- 
tional charge  for  the  telephone  service  involved,  over  and  above  what  he  is  otherwise 
charged. 

Q.  What  lie  is  otherwise  charged  by  the  telephone  company? — ^A.  For  any  other 
business.  For  instance,  to  make  the  comparison  absolutely  fair,  let  us  take  one  of 
our  old-time  stations  where  a  man  paid  $240  a  year  for  all  the  service  he  got  or  could 
get  over  one  wire.  Now,  suppose  he  arranged  with  the  Western  Union  company  or 
the  Postal  company  for  sending  telegrams  over  the  telephone.  He  might  call  those 
offices  as  many  times  as  he  pleaHcd  and  he  was  not  charged  anything  in  addition  for  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  monopoly  m  the  telephone  service  of  the 
country,  or  whether  there  can  be  any? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  large  question,  quite 
beyond  me.     1  do  not  know  that  1  understand  exactly.     All  things  are  possible. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  system  on  Manhattan  Island,  have  you,  at 
the  present  time? — A.  We  are  the  only  telephone  company  conducting  the  telephone 
business  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  telephone  service  on  Manhattan  Island  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  competitors,  I  judge,  in  other  paiis  of 
the  country? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  and  even  some  places  in  your  territory?  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  they  have  the  same  facilities  for  the  business  that  yon  have, 
in  instruments  and  pateuts  and  every  thing?— A.  Wo  are  all  equal  before  the  law,  as  I 
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understand  it,  and  if  one  or  the  other  has  patents — and  they  both  claim  to  have — it  had 
those  possessions  under  the  law  of  the  land  and  it  is  entitled  to  what  they  are  worth ; 
bnt  I  know  of  no  inequalities 

Q.  1  want  to  know  whether  an  independent  company  would  be  tree  to  go  into  the 
city  of  New  York  or  the  city  of  VV'ashiDgtoii  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company — if  that  company  huH  a  monopoly  in  any  way  that  would  pre- 
vent an  independent  company  from  doing  it.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  an 
independent  company  ^oiug  into  the  city  of  Ni^w  Yorkf — A.  Why,  yes;  there  are 
60,200  telephone  subscribers  gettine  efficient  telephone  service  at  reasonable  rates 
from  a  company  which  is  coutinualfv  working  to  extend  its  system  and  to  increase  its 
popularity  among  its  subscribers.  But  so  far  as  any  le^^al  restriction  upon  any  other 
company's  coming  into  the  field  is  concerned,  if  it  complies  with  the  laws  of  the  StAte 
of  New  York  and  with  the  regulations  of  the  municipality^  I  know  of  nothing  to 
keep  it  out.     We  are  competing  on  strictly  business  grounds. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  more  you  reduce  the  rates  the  greater 
will  be  the  use  of  the  telephone;  and  it  seems  that  the  independent  companies, 
wherever  they  have  come  in  opposition  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  have  reduced 
the  rates  and  increased  the  service.  I  wondered  if  .that  would  not  be  the  effect  in 
New  York. — A.  The  general  statement  tliat  the  more  yon  reduc-e  the  rates  the  greater 
will  be  the  UHeof  the  service  is  quite  true.  That  has  been  our  experience  in  New 
York.  The  great  reductions  and  modi ti cations  in  rates  which  we  have  made  from 
time  to  time  nave  prodnceil  a  most  wonderful  growth  and  extension  of  the  telephone 
system,  increased  the  use  of  the  service,  and  made  it  more  valuable  to  the  public 
in  every  way.  You  may  remember  that  when  speaking  this  morning  of  the  unpar- 
alleled growth  in  our  system  during  the  last  6  or  8  years  I  attributed  it  chiefly  to 
our  repeated  modifications  and  reductions  of  rates.*  Bnt  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  you  can  nit  go  and  survive.  I  have  shown  that  in  rendering  service  in  New 
York  at  the  present  rates  the  operating  expenses  take  about  65  per  cent  of  the  grose 
earning,  indicating  only  a  safe  and  conservative  management.  If  the  percentage  were 
greater  than  that,  yon  could  not  get  capital  to  make  the  extensions  required  by  the 
public.  I  have  also  attempted  to  show  that,  as  compared  with  rates  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  considering  what  we  give  for  the  money  and  what  they  give  for 
the  money,  our  rates  are  reasonable;  and  that  the  fact  that  New  York  has  the 
greatest  per  capita  developnient  ainon^  cities  of  its  kind  and  class  in  the  world 
showH  that  the  public  is  ))retty  well  satisfied  with  the  service  and  the  rates.  Yon 
must  always  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion  I  made  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  limit  upon 
the  capacity  of  your  plant. 

C^.  Is  there  a  growing  mutuality  or  community  of  interest  between  the  telephone 
system  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  system? — A.  Why,  the  Western  Union 
Company  triinsniits  mes.sages,  and  the  telepiione  oouipany  is,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  same  buKiness.  Wo  are  both  competing  for  public  patronage,  but  we  do  an 
entirely  different  class  of  business.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  two  kinds  of 
business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  community  of  interest  or  ownership  between  the  two — the  same 
men  on  both  boards  of  directors,  for  instancef— A.  I  am  not  a  director  of  the  rom- 
piiuy,  but  from  general  newspaper  reports  you  know  as  well  or  perhaps  better  than 
I  do  that  Honie  gentlemen  sre  on  both  boards.    That  is  a  public  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  or  do  yon  not  know  the  directors  of  the  company 
you  represent? — A.  I  know  them.  I  can  supply  the  names.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Q.  Is  long-distance  telephoning  displacing  to  any  appreciable  degree  the  business 
of  the  telegraph  companies? — A.  I  have  no  exact  information  on  that.  I  think  the 
result  usually  is  that  if  yon  provide  the  public  with  facilities  they  use  them.  If 
you  throw  a  bridge  across  a  stream,  you  compete  in  a  certain  sense  with  the  ferry ; 
but  if  you  watch  closely  you  will  find  that  the  ferry  and  bridge  will  both  do  more 
business  than  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  company  at  the  present  time  is  a  subordinate  com- 
pany of  the  A.merican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not 
Know  what  the  legal  relations  are.  * 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  to  lead  up  to  the  question  whether,  as  far  as  yon  know, 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  is  doing  any  telegraph  business? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  information  as  te  whether  the  long-distance 
telephone  of  the  Bell  Company  is,  in  any  degree,  cutting  into  the  profite  of  the  tel- 
egraph companies? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  at  all. 

Q  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  under  that  head  from  the  telegraph  peo- 
ple?— A.  No.  If  they  have  any  complainte  to  make  they  probably  would  not  make 
them  to  me. 

Q.  Is  there  ever  any  violation  of  secrecy  in  the  use  of  the  telephone  service?     Do 
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you  have  any  complaints  on  that  head? — A.  The  State  of  New  York  has  enacted  laws 
on  that  sabject  making  it  a  misdemeanoF,  I  think,  to  divulge  telephone  messages, 
and  I  have  never  had  any  complaint  of  that  kind.  Perhaps  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
onoe  in  a  great  .while  some  subscriber  thinks  that  his  conversation  has  been  listened 
to  and  ns^ ;  bat  I  should  say  that  daring  my  experience  I  have  not  beard,  on  an  aver- 
age, two  such  complaints  in  a  year;  and  upon  investigation  I  have  never  found  that 
auy  such  divulging  of  the  secrets  of  subscribers  has  occurred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  not  your  system  provide  a  safeguard  against  inter- 
ruption oy  an  outsider  while  conversation  is  going  onf— A.  Oh,  if  the  wire  were  on 
a  housetop,  a  man  might  go  there  and  attach  instruments  to  it  and  listen. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  Take  your  wires  in  conduits. — A. 
There  would  be  no  means  for  anyone  to  tap  them. 

Q.  No;  I  understand.  But  if  there  were  two  or  three  persons  on  the  same  wire— 
what  yon  call  unlimited  service,  but  no  direct  wire— would  it  be  possible  for  either 
of  the  other  two  to  break  in  while  one  was  using  the  wire,  or  do  yon  have  an  attach- 
ment by  which  that  is  impossible? — A.  A  lockout? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean. — A.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  of  those  things,  because  we 
have  very  few  party  lines  in  service.    Nearly  all  of  ours  are  direct. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  A. 
COBBESPOHDEHCE  BELATIHO  TO  TKLEPHOHE  8T8TBM  IH  THE  DEPABTMEKT  OF 

the  intesiob. 

Dkpartmemt  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Waahingtony  D,  C,  January  4j  189S. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8iR :  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  Departmental  telephonic  system. 
So  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  during  the  2  years  that  have  passed  since  its  instal- 
liitiou,  there  has  not  been  an  entire  day  when  it  gave  satisfactory  service  through- 
out the  building.  It  has  been  a  daily  source  of  vexation,  and  has  caused  more 
inconvenience  than  the  old  method  of  sending  messengers  to  convey  communications. 
At  times  it  seems  to  work  fairly  well,  but  there  are  occasions  when  in  the  midst  of 
a  conversation  it  will  suddenly  suspend. 

Frequent  complaints  have  gone  from  this  office  to  the  Department,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  correct  the  difficulties,  but  sometimes  the  repairer  would  scarcely 
depart  before  the  same  trouble,  or  worse,  would  be  discovered. 

Unless  it  can  be  made  into  a  system  that  will  perform  proper  service,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  it  be  entirely  removed. 

Very  respectfully,  ,  Chas.  D.  Waloott,  Director. 


Department  ok  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

September  28y  1898, 

Dbar  Colonel  Rizer  :  The  telephone  on  the  iifth  floor  of  the  Survey  building  is 
absolutely  worthless.    Much  time  is  lost  in  trying  to  use  it,  and  generally  a  messen- 
ger is  sent  from  the  telephone  room  with  the  message  that  our  instrument  can  not 
manage.    Can  not  something  be  done  to  improve  or  replace  the  thing? 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  W.  Clark,  Chief  Chemist, 

[Indoreement.] 

September  28, 1898. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  chief  clerk,  Interior  Department. 
This  complaint  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  every' Departmental  telephone  in 
the  Survey  buildinu:,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  made  ever  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  system. 
J  again  urge  the  installation  of  a  practical  system. 

H.  C.  Rizer,  Chief  Clerk, 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Waahinffion,  D,  C,  October  19,  1897. 


Sir:  I  have  to  oall  yonr  attentioa  to  the  working  of  the  Departmoot  telephone 
service,  which  is  totally  ansatisfactory  and  nureliable,  and  that  although  ft^quent 
repairs  aod  attempts  are  made  to  remedy  the  difficultiflb  they  appear  to  result  m  no 
practical  improvement. 

It  is  respectfally  requested  that  some  better  system  be  adopted  to  afford  a  more 
satisfactory  method  of  commnnication  with  the  various  branches  of  the  Department 
now  reached  only  by  this  inefficient  system. 
Very  respectfully, 

Binge R  Hermann,  CommiBnaner, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 

Washington,  D,  C,  September  28,  1897, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Dawson,  ' 

Chief  Clerk,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  in  room  83 
is  in  very  bad  coudiiion.  It  has  not  been  in  good  shape  for  the  past  5  or  6  weeks, 
and  for  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  telephone  in 
an  adjoining  room.  This  telephone  is  perhaps  used  more  than  any  other  in  thin 
office,  and  the  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  electrician  of  the  building  to  repair 
it  have  not  met  with  success.  I  must  ask  that,  unless  it  can  be  put  in  better  shape 
than  it  is  now,  it  be  removed  from  the  room  entirely,  as  in  its  present  condition  it 
is  simply  an  aggravation. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  L.  Morton,  Chief  Clerk. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
HiTRBAU  OF  Pensions,  Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

Washington,  August  g,  1898. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  For  some  time  past  we  have  had  numerous  complaints  conoeming  our  local 
telephone  service.    1  called  upon  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  and  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  reports  from  each  for  your  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Commissioner, 

(This  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  aooompauled  by  reports  from 
15  chiefs  of  divisions,  in  which  the  telephone  service  is  said  to  be  ''very  unsatisfac- 
tory,'^ ''absolutely  worthless,"  ''practically  useless,"  " a soQroe  of  continual  annoy- 
ance/' etc.    In  none  of  these  reports  is  the  service  favorably  mentioned.) 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  August  16,  1898. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Dawson, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Sir  :  I  regret  exceedingly  to  Inform  yon  that  the  telephones  in  this  Bureau  are  a 
continual  source  of  annoyance,  much  of  the  time  out  of  order,  and  always  unsatis- 
factory, both  as  to  speaking  and  hearing. 

I  inclose  a  letter  of  complaint  from  my  chiefs  of  division.    I  sincerely  trust  that 
you  may  be  able  to  supply  us  with  a  better  service. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner. 

(This  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  accompanied  by  a  report 
from  4  chiefs  of  divisions,  in  which  the  following  statement  is  made: 

"These  telephones  were  put  in  some  2  or  3  years  ago,  the  object  being,  as  given 
out  at  the  time,  to  facilitate  communication  betwt^en  the  several  divisions  of  thin 
Bureau  of  the  Department.  They  are  a  lamentable  failure.  They  never  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  Even  when  first  put  in,  and  it  was  supposed  the^^  were  then 
at  their  best,  the^  were  a  source  of  annoyance  on  account  of  their  erratic  behavior. 
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They  have  oonstantly  grown  worse,  until  now  their  work  is  so  nncertaln  and  irreg- 
ular as  to  be  of  little  or  no  yaliie;  muoh  of  the  time  they  will  not  work  at  all. 

'*  We  do  not  know  where  the  difficulty  lies,  but  naturally  infer  that  it  is  in  the 
thinff  itself.  Be  that  as  it  omjf  for  any  purpose  of  our  divisions  they  are  entirely 
worthless,  and  it  woald  be  a  relief  if  they  were  removed.'') 


Exhibit  B. 

HEW  TOBK  TELEPHOHB  OOMPAITT— BZOHAirGE  EATE8— XAHHATTAV  AHB  THS 

BBOHX. 

MANHATTAN. 

(a)  Message  rates,  direct  line,  and  two-party  line. 


Local  mefi- 

sa^es  to  be 

sent  in  1 

year. 


600 
800 
1,000 
1,200 
1.600 
1,800 
2, 100 
2,400 
2,700 
3,000 
3,300 
3,600 
3,900 
4,200 
4,600 


1  Annual  rate  to  be  paid 

1  monthly  in  advance. 

Additional 

local 

1 

i  Direct  line. 

Two-party 
line. 

messages, 
each. 

Oerdt. 

'         t75 

160 

8 

1           87 

76 

8 

99 

87 

8 

111 

99 

7 

126 

117 

7 

141 

135 

6 

153 

153 

6 

165 

6 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
5 
5 

174 

183 

192 

201 

210 

219 

228 

For  convenience  in  accounting,  contracts  will  be  taken  at  the  above  figures  only; 
but  in  making  adjustments,  when  the  number  of  messages  sent  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber paid  for,  the  entire  schedule  (which  advances  by  steps  of  100  from  600  to  4^.500 
messages  for  direct  lines  and  from  600  to  2,100  for  two-party  lines)  will  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

(b)  Auxiliary  aiaiian. 

A  station  auxiliary  to  a  message-rate  station  on  the  same  premises  with  the  main 
station,  but  connected  by  a  separate  direct  line,  will  be  furnished  at  $48  per  annum, 
all  messages  to  be  acconnte<l  for  as  if  sent  from  the  main  station.  Both  lines  will  be 
designated  by  one  drop  number  and  will  be  adapted  for  use  as  a  "  double  track."  A 
subscriber  employing  an  auxiliary  station  may  contract  for  messages  under  the 
direct-line  schedule  up  to  4,500,  and  beyond  that  number  in  groups  of  400  at  $3  per 
hundred,  the  contract  in  any  case,  however,  not  to  be  for  more  than  4,500  local 
messages  for  each  line  contracted  for.    Additional  messages  4  cents  each. 

(c)  Private  branch  exchange  schedule, 
[For  a  private  branch  exchange,  on  Manhattan  Island,  south  of  One  hundred  and  eighty-first  street] 


Item. 


Local  switchboard,  transmitter,  and  telephone  at  same 

Each  line  to  the  central  office , 

Each  station  on  the  premises » 

Each  station  elsewhere  (plus  a  mileage  chaige,  varying  with  length  of  line) 

The  riff ht  to  send  8,600  local  messages  in  one  year , 

Additional  local  messages,  4  cents  each,  or  93  per  hundred  if  contracted  for  in  advance 


Annual 
rate. 


986.00 
86.00 
12.00 
12.00 

106.00 


1  At  hotels  and  apartment  houses  this  rate  is  from  98  to  912,  according  to  the  number  of  stations 
contracted  for. 

Contracts  will  be  taken  or  renewed  only  at  the  above  figures,  or  figures  reached  by 
advancing  from  3,600  by  steps  of  400;  but  in  making  adjustments  at  the  end  of  the 


16a 


52 


816 
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oontract  year,  when  the  namber  of  mesBages  sent  is  less  than  the  namber  paid  for, 
the  entire  schedule  (which  advances  from  3,600  by  steps  of  400),  will  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

(d)  Harlem  rate, 

"Harlem,"  comprising  Manhattan  Island  between  110th  and  140th  streets;  a 
"Harlem''  message  beins  a  message  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange 
of  the  company  in  "Harlem/'  and  a  Manhattan  or  Bronx  message  being  coanted  as 
two  '*  Harlem ''  messages. 

Harlem  messages,  each ^.05 

Minimani  monthly  charge 3.25 

Two-station  line ;  individual  signaling;  contract  term,  six  months. 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  the  line  an  additional  charge  of  $1.25  per  month. 

THE  BRONX. 

0 

(e)  Flat  rates — Bueinese  or  reeidence. 

[A  local  measage  being  a  message  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange  of  the  company 

in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx.] 

Per  year. 

Direct  line $90.00 

Two-station  line 75.00 

(/)  Message  rates — Business  or  residence, 

[A  local  message  being  a  m(>asage  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange  of  the  company 

in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx.] 


Local  me»- 

Annual  rate  to  be  paid 
monthlv  in  advance. 

Additional 

sagcfl  to  be 

local 

sent  ill  1 
year. 

Direct  line. 

Two-party 
line. 

messages, 
each. 

Onis. 

500 

»8 

939 

7 

600 

54 

45 

7 

700 

60 

51 

6 

800 

65 

56 

6 

900 

70 

61 

6 

1.000 

76 

5 

(<7)  Melrose  two-horough  rate — Business  or  residence. 

[A  local  message  being  a  message  from  a  station  connected  with  the  Melrose  exchange  to  a  station 
connected  with  any  exchange  of  the  company  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  or  the  borough  of  The 
Bronx.] 

600  local  messages,  per  year $90. 00 

Additional  local  messages,  each 10 

(h)  Message  rales — Residence  only, 

[A  local  message  being  a  mestage  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange  of  (he  company 

in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx.] 

Three  or  more  station  line : 

400  local  messages,  per  year $30.00 

Additional  lociS  messages,  each 07 

(i)  Flat  rates— Residence  only, 

[A  local  message  being  a  message  to  any  other  station  connected  with  the  same  exchange.] 

Per  year. 

Direct  line $48.00 

Two-station  line 36.00 

Three  or  more  station  line 24.00 

{j)  Commission  pay  stations  (Manhattan  and  The  Bronx), 

Subscribers  operating  public  pay  stations  will  charge  the  established  tolls  and  pay 
the  company  80  per  cent  of  all  tolls  received,  the  subscriber  to  retain,  however,  not 
more  than  5  cents  on  any  one  message. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  EDWARD  J.  HALL, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

The  telephone  first  received  general  public  notice  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  immediately  following  this,  attempts  were  made  to 
develop  its  commercial  nse. 

At  the  outset  its  possibilities  were  appreciated  dimly,  if  at  all,  and  with  the  crude 
iiiStruments  and  electrical  appliances  then  available  its  range  of  communication 
was  extremely  limited. 

At  first  agents  were  appointed  by  the  Bell  Company  to  rent  telephones  and  bells 
for  the  equipment  of  short  private  lines ;  that  is,  lines  connecting  a  man's  office  with 
his  factory,  or  his  house  with  his  stable.  Each  customer  built  his  own  line,  usually 
employing  the  agent  who  rented  the  telephones  for  that  purpose,  and  the  agent's 
income  was  deriven  from  the  profit  on  this  construction  and  a  commission  on  the 
rental  charged  for  equipment. 

Very  shortly  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  tu  the  owners  of 
these  lines  if  they  could  be  interconnected  at  some  central  point,  constitutinff  what  is 
now  known  as  a  telephone  exchange.  When  this  had  been  arranged  for,  applications 
began  to  come  in  from  customers  who  desired  to  be  connected  with  the  exchange, 
but  did  not  care  to  build  their  own  lines  Jor  that  purpose,  preferring  to  have  them 
furnished  by  the  agent  at  an  annual  rental.  Such  use  as  wns  made  by  individuals 
of  public  higlfways  was,  of  course,  unlawful,  and  no  substantial  business  could  have 
been  built  up  on  this  basis,  making  it  necessary  that  quasi-public  corporations 
should  be  formed  for  this  purpose. 

The  construction  of  these  exchanges  on  any  considerable  scale  throughout  the 
country  also  called  for  an  investment  of  capital,  which  neither  the  Bell  Company 
nor  its  agents  could  furnish,  and  steps  were  therefore  taken  to  orgauize  looal  com- 
panies everywhere,  each  company  having  exclusive  exchange  rights  within  the  area 
allotted  to  it,  and  the  Bell  Company  reserving  to  itself,  or  to  other  licensees,  the 
right  to  connect  exchanges  with  each  other  by  trunk  lines. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  some  of  the  companies  thus  organized  were  pro- 
gressive and  energetic  and  others  were  not,  so  that  in  some  places  the  public  was 
well  served  (so  far  as  the  crude  methods  then  in  use  made  that  possible)  while  in 
others  it  was  badly  served,  and  the  business  inadequately  developed. 

So  long  as  the  service  was  purely  local  this  had  no  generally  baid  effect,  but  when 
intercommunication  between  exchange  areas  wns  attempted  many  difficulties  nat> 
iirally  resulted.  To  meet  the  demand  for  this  intercommunication  the  Bell  Company 
(not  itself  undertaking  to  constru/st  and  operate  lines)  issued  licenses  for  lines  con- 
nectiug  these  small  local  companies,  sometimes  to  parties  not  holding  exchange 
licenses  but  usually  to  such  liceusees,  and  naturally  to  the  tuost  progressive  of  them. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  maintaining  satisfactory  interconnecting  line  service  under  such 
conditions  led  to  the  purchase  of  many  of  the  local  interests  by  companies  organized 
on  a  larger  scale  10  operate  over  wider  areas.  This  process  brought  about  many 
improvements  both  in  the  better  construction  and  operation  of  the  interconnecting 
lines  and  also  in  the  local  exchanges,  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  reconstructed  ana 
improved  in  order  to  make  communication  over  longer  distances  practicable.  At 
that  time  the  state  of  the  art  made  it  impossible,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
to  talk  satisfactorily  between  points  any  considerable  distance  apart,  but  fairly 
good  service  was  given  between  the  larger  exchanges  and  their  suburban  tributary 
points. 

Up  to  1885  the  apparatus  in  use  was  adapted  wholly  to  grounded  circuits,  and  the 
use  of  iron  and  steel  wire  was  universal.  Lines  were  constructed  on  poles  or  roofs 
of  buildings.  The  use  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  which  has  made  transmission 
over  great  distances  ])08sible,  was  unknown,  but  the  possibility  of  its  use  had  been 
suggested  as  a  means  of  establishing  real  long-distance  service. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  idea  an  experimental  circuit  of  hard-drawn  copper 
wire  was  tried,  and  the  result  was  so  promising  that  early  in  1885  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  (which  has  since  been  popularly  known  as  the  "Long 
Distance  Company")  was  organized  and  the  construction  of  a  commercial  line 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  once  commenced. 

It  was  2  years  after  this  before  the  experimental  line  was  ready  for  public  serv- 
ice, and  that  period  was  filled  with  trials  and  discouragements  before  a  successful' 
result  was  finally  achieved. 

It  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  and  heavy  poles,  45  feet 
in  length  (an  unusual  size  at  that  time),  were  erected.  Upon  these  poles  24  hard- 
drawn  copper  wires  were  strung,  the  method  of  handling  and  connecting  this  wire 
in  use  to-day  being  substantially  worked  out  at  that  time.  It  was  believed  that>by 
using  these  wires  in  metallic-circuit  pairs  inductive  disturbances  would  be  elimi- 
nated, but  when  the  line  was  finished  it  was  found  that  conversation  on  any  one  of 
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the  circuits  oonld  be  readily  overheard  on  any  of  the  others,  and  that  the  line  would 
be  a  commercial  failure  nuless  this  could  be  overcome. 

Skillful  inventors  were  asked  to  work  on  this  problem,  and  after  much  study  and 
many  experiment  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  was  finally  reached. 

Another  serious  difficnlty  was  encountered  m  transferring  the  current  from  the 
metallic-circuit  trunk  lincH  to  the  grouncled-circnit  wires  which  were  then  used  by 
the  local  exchanges.  A  method  and  apparatus  for  this  purpose  were  worked  out,  ae 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  company  from  the  outset  not  to  undertake  the  method 
which  lar)(ely  prevails  in  other  countries — of  requiring  users  of  the  lines  to  come  to 
special  toll  offices  at  the  terminal  points.  It  was  not  thought  that  the  American 
business  man  would  take  kindly  to  this  waste  of  time;  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
policy,  then  established,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  great  development  of  trunk 
lines  in  this  country  as  compared  with  any  other  in  the  world. 

About  this  period/ and  following  on  for  the  next  few  years,  a  number  of  causes 
were  at  work  leading  finally  to  the  introduction  of  the  metallic-circuit  service  in 
the  local  exchanges,  which,  to  accomplish  this,  were  obli;xed  to  go  through  another 
era  of  plant  reconstruction. 

Wires  had  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  a  general  deiuaud  arose  to  have  them 

fmt  under  ground  where  they  were  heavily  massed  in  the  business  centers  around  the 
arge  exchanges,  and  the  rapid  development  of  hi;;h-tension  currents  for  electric- 
lighting  and  street -rail  wav  purposes  tended  to  seriously  impair  and,  in  some  cases, 
make  almost  inoperative  the  service  given  in  the  local  exchanges  over  single  wires 
using  the  ground  for  a  return. 

Inventors  were  again  called  upon  to  devise  cables  suitable  for  use  under  groand, 
and  cables  have  been  so  far  perfected  that  to  day,  for  short  distances,  they  are  as 
satisfactory  as  the  old  overhead  wires,  and  are  generally  used  where  wires  would 
otherwise  be  massed  on  poles  in  the  principal  streets  of  our  cities  Tufortnuately, 
cables  are  very  detrimeutal  to  the  etUciency  of  transmission  over  long-distance  lines, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  them  in  the  long-distance  service,  except  in  the 
short  section  from  the  terminal  exchange  to  the  customer's  station. 

At  this  point  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  constant  and  rapid  changes 
in  the  extent  and  character  of  service  furnished  and  the  continuouM  reconstruction 
of  the  plant  demanded  by  the  changes  in  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
by  the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  and  apparatus  employed,  have  made  the 
question  of  rates  for  service  one  of  great  complexity  for  the  managers  of  telephone 
companies. 

At  the  outset  rates  were  made  by  men  who  necessarily  had  had  no  experience  in 
the  business,  and  in  many  cases  they  made  prices  below  the  actual  cost  of  service, 
and  even  when  they  fixed  priceH  which  adequately  provided  for  existing  conditions 
the  increase  in  si  :e  and  cost  of  exchanges  soon- tended  to  make  a  fixed  flat  rate 
unprofitable. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  many  of  the  companies  were  losing  money  and  advances 
in  rates  became  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  natural  that  these  advances  should 
meet  with  resistance  ft'om  their  customers  and  become  in  many  States  a  matter  of 
legislative  consideration  and  investigation. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  of  the  subject  and  the  knowledge  aoauired  by  longer 
experience,  both  parties  have  come  to  a  better  understanding.  What  helped  more 
than  anything  else  to  bring  this  about  was  the  recognition  by  telephone  managers 
of  the  fact  that  the  true  unit  of  charge  is  tlie  message,  and  the  reco^niti(»n  by  the 
customer  that  it  was  reasonable  and  jnst  that  he  should  pay  in  proportion  to  service 
rendered.  This  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  exchange  manager  to  furnish  the  best 
possible  service  in  order  to  promote  traffic,  sknii  satisfies  the  small  users — who  always 
constitute  the  great  majority — that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  an  unnecessarily 
high  price  for  their  service  in  order  that  great  corporations  and  business  houses  may 
have  service  at  cost  or  below.  So-called  flat  rates  are  reasonably  equitable  in 
smaller  places,  where  the  conditions  as  to  facilities  and  trafflo  are  fairly  uniform, 
bnt  they  have  no  place  in  the  service  of  a  large  city  where  these  conditions  do  not 
prevail. 

Trunk-line  rates  have  shown  less  variation  because  they  were  originally  started 
on  the  correct  principle  of  charging  by  the  message.  Originally  the  rates  estab- 
lished were  usually  about  1  ceut  per  mile  for  the  time  actually  consumed  in  conver- 
sation, with  an  allowance  of  5  minutes  for  each  message.  It  having  been  found  that 
many  messages  actually  consumed  less  time  than  this,  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
rate  was  made  by  reducing  the  initial  message  period  to  3  minutes  and  making  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  rates,  so  that  the  prevailing  rate  to-day  in  this  country 
IS  substantially  three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  a  conversation  of  3  minute^i,  with 
a  proportionate  increase  for  use  in  excess  of  that  time. 

Stated  in  another  way :  The  trunk-line  customer  pays  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  mile 
for  each  minute  of  conversation,  but  is  required  to  guarantee  a  use  of  at  least  3 
minutes. 

The  development  of  all  classes  of  telephone  service  in  this  countrv  so  greatly 
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exceeds  that  of  foreign  ooantries  that  it  is  a  fair  assamption  that  service  and  charges 
are  comparatively  more  acceptable  to  the  people  here.  Speaking  generally,  the 
ch.irgeR  for  service  are  higher  here  than  in  Europe,  hnf  there  are  so  many  differences/ 
in  conditions,  both  as  to  character  and  amount  of  service  fnrnished,  and  as  to  the 
cost  of  cons  traction' and  operation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  fair  compari- 
son. The  greatest  single  factor  is  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  compared  with  its 
cost  here.  I  understand  that  this  has  been  fnllv  presented  to  you  by  other  wit- 
nesses, and  I  will  not  go  into  details  which  would  be  largely  a  repetition  of  testi- 
mony already  received. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  more  on  this  subject,  and  that  is  that  in  relation  to  charges  for 
long-distance  service  many  of  the  fignres  reported  from  other  countries  are  mislead- 
ing; as,  for  instanie,  in  Germany,  between  points  where  the  message  charge  would 
be,  say  25  cents,  it  is  necessary,  if  one  desires  prompt  service,  to  make  what  is  called 
an  ^*  tirgent  call,"  for  which  the  charee  is  three  times  the  regular  rate.  In  Sweden, 
for  prompt  service,  or  for  service  at  fixed  hours,  ilonble  rates  are  charged,  while  in 
Holland  the  regular  schedule  is  doubled  between  noon  and  4  p.  m. 

In  general  the  nnmber  of  trunk  liues  provided  in  Europe  is  very  limited,  and  a 
customer  has  no  idea  when  he  will  be  served  uulesH  he  offers  in  advance  to  pay  two 
or  three  times  the  tariff  rate. 

The  service  is  also  subjected  to  many  embarrassing  restrictions;  as,  for  instance, 
in  England  a  customer  at  a  public  station  is  absolutely  limited  1o  a  3-minute  con- 
versation, no  matter  how  much  he  may  desire  to  continue  it,  and  this  rule  also  pre- 
vails in  other  countries.  The  small  size  of  niany  of  these  countries  as  compared  with 
our  own,  and  their  greater  density  of  population,  are  also  very  important  factors  in 
the  4'onsideration  ot  any  traffic  problem. 

What  may  be  called  the  present  era  of  telephonic  development  in  this  country 
really  commeni'ed  with  the  opening  of  the  long-distance  line  between  New  York  and 
I^hiladelphia  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1  87.  In  1886  and  1887  lines  were  commenced 
from  New  York  to  Boston  and  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  constant  extension  and  development  both  of  lines  and  of  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary tor  their  operation,  until  at  the  present  time  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Companv  and  38  associated  companies,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Bell 
system,  now  furnish  local  exchange  service  to  about  900,000  stations  and  trunk-line 
service  over  nearly  700,000  miles  of  wire. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  as  its  part  in  this  development  has  required,  both  for 
the  construction  of  long-distance  lines  and  the  purchase  of  telephones,  telephonic 
apparatus,  real  estate,  and  stocks  representing  investment  in  telephone  property. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  outstanding  from  time  to  time,  the  amount 
outstanding  Jiuy  1  being  held  by  over  8,000  stockholders,  or,  to  be  exact,  by  8,120: 


Mar.  3,  1885 $100,000 

Jan.  1,1886 100,000 

1887 100,000 

1888 100,000 

1889 2,500,000 

1890 4,000,000 

1891 4,750,000 

1892 5,000,000 


Jan.  1,1894 $7,250,000 

1895 7,500,000 

1896 12,000,000 

1897 20,000,000 

1898 20,000,000 

1899 20,000,000 

1900 70,975,500 

1901 89,100,500 


1893 5,000,000  1  July  1,  1901 94,237,500 

The  increase  between  1899  and  1900  was  partially  due  to  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

The  authorized  capital  has  been  increased  to  $150,000,000,  and  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $20,709,000  has  been  offered  for  subscription  at  par.  In  addition,  col- 
lateral trust  4  per  cent  bonds  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000,  of  which 
$5,000,000  have  been  sold  during  this  year,  and  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the 
last  annual  report,  which  1  present  with  and  make  a  part  of  this  statement. 

This  report  gives  full  details  as  to  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  this  company,  its 
eceipts  and  expenses,  together  with  full  information  as  to  the  plant,  and  operating 
statistics  of  this  and  its  associated  companies. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwd.  J.  Hall, 
Vice-PreHdent  and  General  Manager. 
New  York,  July  16,  1901. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  Neto  York,  se: 

On  the  15th  day  of  July,  1901,  personally  appeared  Edward  J.  Hall,  to  me  known, 
and  known  to  me  to  be  the  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  made  oatn  that  the  foregoing  statement  by 
him  subscribed  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  before  me. 

[SEAL.]  TIaRRY    H.  BBIGHAM, 

Notary  Puhlio,  New  York  County, 
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EXHIBIT  A. 


AKinJAL  SEPOBT  OF  THE  AMEBICAK  TELEPHONE   AMD   TELEGRAPH  COXPAKY 

FOE  THE  TEAR  EHDIHa  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 

Ofkick  ok  Amkrican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 

Kew  York,  March  S6, 1901. 
To  the  atoekholders: 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  record  the  p^reat  loss  which  this  company  has  snstained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  .iohn  E.  Hudson,  October  1,  1900.  He  had  held  the  office  of 
president  of  this  company  since  1887.  Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Coiupan^  in  1880  Mr.  Hudson  became  its  official  attorney. 
Afterwards  he  was  successively  its  general  manager,  vice-president,  and  general 
manager,  and  after  1889  its  president.  In  all  these  relations  he  displayed  excep- 
tionafability  and  sound  judgment.  He  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
were  associated  with  him,  as  well  as  of  the  public,  and  contributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  successful  development  of  the  corporation  of  which  he  was  so  long  president. 

The  output  of  telephones  from  1891  to  the  first  of  the  current  year  and  ^he  vari- 
ous statihticH  of  the  companies  operating  under  our  licenses  are  exhibited  in  a  con- 
solidated form  in  the  tables  which  follow: 

Itutrumenta  in  the  kanda  of  licensees,  under  rental. 
[The  figures  in  lower  line  show  increase  from  year  to  yMir.] 

512,  407 


Dec.  20, 1891....: 

^^^^ \  40,313 

Iftqo                                  S  566, 491 

^^"^ \  13,771 

iKQi                                 5  582, 506 

^^^^ \  16,015 

^^^ \  92,470 

1896                                  i  '''^2'^27 

^^^^ I  97,651 


I>««-20,1897 j      ^11^ 

10Q0  SI,  124,846 

^^^ /     205,725 

iQoo  >  1,580, 101 

^^^ (     455.255 

1  QOo  S  1, 952, 412 

^^^ )      372,311 


Miles  of  pole  lines. 
Miles  of  wire 


Extra-territorial  and  toll  lines. 


Jan.  1,  Jan.  1, 
1892.  I  1893. 


41,2981  42,804 
115, 088  133, 002 


Jan.  1,1  Jan.  1, 
1894.   1895. 


Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1.,  Jan.  1.1  Jan.  1.  Jan.  1,  In- 
1896.   1897.  I  1898.  ,  1899.   1900.   1901.  ioreaee. 


46. 727  49, 324 
154, 106 180, 557 


52,873   60,453   67,791    75,718 
215. 687  268, 806  324, 883{385,  911 


89,292101,087'  11.796 
501,832607,599:105,767 


Toll  connections. 

The  average  daily  number  of  toll  connections  is 148, 528 

Or  a  total  per  year  of  about 47,800,000 

The  toll  revenue  reported  by  all  companies  for  the  yt^ar  1900  was '  $8, 972, 030. 90 

Exchanges. 


Exchanges 

Branch  offices... 
Miles  of  wire  on 

poles 

Miles  of  wire  on 

buildinss 

Miles    of    wire 

underground . . 
Miles    uf    wire 

submarine  — 
Totiil    miles    of 

wire 

TotAl  circuits  . . . 
Total  employees . 
l^otal  stations . . . 


Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,' Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,' Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,    Jan.  1,  j   Jan.  I,  |    In* 


1892.  I   1803. 


788 
509 

180, 139 

14,954 

70, 334 

1,029 

266.456 

186, 462 

8,376 

216,  017 


812 
539 


1894.  ;   1895.      1896.  '   1897.  I   1898.  i   1899 


838 
571 


867 
5721 


027 
686 


201,259  214,676 
14,98o!  16,492 


90,216 
1,336 


120,675 
1,037 


967 
832 


232, 008  260, 324  286, 6:i2 


307,791,353,480 


14,526 

148,285 

1,856 


12,861 

184,515 

2,028 


201, 322 

9,970 

232, 140 


396, 674,459, 728 


12,594 

234, 801 

2,818 

536,845 


205, 89i;212,  074  237, 837.264, 645 


10,421|  ll.OOi    11,930 
237, 186,243, 432  281, 695 


14.425 
325,244 


1,025 
937 

327,315 

13,776 

282,634 

2,675 

626,400 

296,904 

16,682 

384,230 


1.126, 
1.008 


1900. 


1.2391 
1,187 


1901. 


396, 503,     509. 036 

15,329|      15,087 

358, 184     489, 250 

2,978        3,404 

772. 989!l,  016, 777 


crease. 


338,288 

19,668 

465,180 


422,620 

25.741 

632,946 


1,348 
1,427 

627,897 

16,833 

705,269 

4,203 

1, 354, 202 

508,262 

32,837 

800,880 


109 
240 

118,861 

1,746 

216,019 

799 

337,425 

85.642 

7,U96 

167.434 


>  Not  including  herein  earnings  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  comparative  statement  of  revenue  and  expenses  appended  hereto. 
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KXCHANGE   CONNECTIONS. 

The  estimated  number  of  excliango  cunuectlous  daily  iu  the  United  States,  made 
up  from  actual  count  in  most  of  the  exchanges,  is  5,668,986,  or  a  total  per  year  of 
about  1,825,000,000. 

The  number  of  daily  calls  per  station  varies  in  different  exchanges  from  1  to  15.9, 
the  average  throughout  the  United  States  being  7.1. 

The  average  cost  to  the  subscriber  varies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  exchange 
and  character  of  the  service,  from  less  than  1  to  9  cents  per  connection. 

The  tables  of  mileage  include  the  long-distance  toll  system  owned  and  operated 
by  this  company.  This  system  consisted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  of  12,427.63 
miles  of  pole  line  and  cable,  and  167,410.39  miles  of  wire,  connecting  359  offices,  a 
gain  during  the  year  of  420.80  miles  of  pole  line  and  cable,  17,030  miles  of  wire,  and 
36  offices. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  number  of  exchange  stations  of 
the  companies  with  which  the  long-distance  lines  directly  connect,  and  which  fur- 
nish the  terminals  of. that  system: 


iNumber 
of  sta- 
tions. 


January  1, 1900 557,979 

January  1, 1901 :    697,674 


Increase 139,695 


Connected  by  me- 
tallio  circuit. 


The  investment  in  line  construction,  equipment,  and  supplies  for  this  system  up 
to  December  31,  1900,  amounted  to  $16,152,020.72.  The  gross  revenue  from  the  toll 
traffic  upon  these  lines  shows  nn  increase  of  13.45  per  cent  over  the  amount  earned 
in  1899. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1899  the  property  and  business  of  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company-,  except  its  holdings  iu  the  stock  of  this  company,  were  taken  over 
by  this  company. 

The  revenue  Htatement  appended  to  this  report  exhibits,  therefore,  as  there  stated, 
the  result  of  operations  of  tne  combined  properties  for  the  entire  year  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  both  companies  in  1899. 

The  exchauge  of  shares  under  the  circular  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany dated  April  18,  1900,  by  the  terms  of  which  2  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telejihoue  and  Telegraph  Company  were  >(iven  for  each  share  of  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  has  been  substantially  completed. 

By  a  circular  dated  April  18,  1900,  this  company  offered  for  subscription  by  its 
shareholders  1  new  share  for  each  5  shares  held  by  them  after  the  exchange  before 
referred  to. 

Of  the  total  number  of  sbares  so  offered  (103,545),  103,018  were  subscribed  for  and 
52,175  shares  were  issued  on  August  1, 1900,  and  50,843  shares  on  January  15,  1901; 
those  remaining  (527  shares)  were  sold  by  auction  and  issued  in  February,  1901. 

Collateral  trust  4  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  were  sold  during  the 
year. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  the  development  of  the  business, 
the  increase  in  number  of  exchange  subscribers  having  exceeded  that  recorded  in 
any  previous  year. 

During  iihe  last  three  years  the  number  of  exchange  stations  has  increased  from 
384,000  to  more  than  800,000.  This  remarkable  growth  has  been  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  adaptation  of  improved  methods  of  construction  and  operation  to  the 
needs  of  subscribers. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  measured-service  system  and  metallic-circuit  party 
lines,  with  corresponding  lower  rates,  has  attracted  many  thousands  of  subscribers, 
both  business  and  residence,  who  were  previously  deterred  by  the  higher  cost  of 
other  classes  of  service.  < 

All  this  has  been  brought  about,  moreover,  without  impairment  of  the  quality  of 
service.  As  a  whole,  the  standard  of  construction  and  efficiency  of  service  has  been 
steadily  advanced  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  larger  exchanges  the  old  type  of  multiple  switchboards  is  fast  being 
replaced  by  relay  boards  equipped  with  electric-lamp  signals  and  central  battery 
plant,  installed  iu  buildings  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  owned  by  the 
companies. 

Material  progress  has  been  made  also  in  underground  construction,  so  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  705,000  miles,  or  more  than  half  the  entire  mileage  of  exchange  con- 
ductors, were  operated  under  the  surface  of  streets. 
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Most  of  the  gain  of  exchange  stations  consists  of  those  connected  by  metallic  cir- 
cuits. At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  538,000  of  that  class,  making  an  increase  of 
154,000  daring  the  year. 

It  is  donbtless  true  that  in  certain  localities  rates  too  low  to  cover  current  ex- 
penses and  necessary  allowance  for  renewal  have  been  offered  to  meet  similar  rates 
offered  by  competitors.  We  believe,  however,  such  conditions  can  not  be  lasting, 
and  the  growth  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been  of  a  healthy  and  sub- 
stantial character. 

The  expenditure  to  nrovide  for  extensions  of  the  business  throughout  the  country 
has  been  larger  than  tnat  of  any  previous  year.  The  new  construction  completed  in 
1900  by  this  company  and  the  companies  operating  under  our  licenses  amounted  to 
$28,862,970.85.  Of  this  sum,  $21,914,542.94  was  expended  upon  exchange  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  and  $6,948,427.91  upon  toll  lines.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
$2,349,103.28  was  invested  in  real  estate,  to  be  utilized  for  exchanges  and  company 
offices.  The  entire  expenditure  for  construction,  including  real  estate,  to  the  close 
of  the  last  year  has  been  $168,474,517.83. 

Estimates  already  made  indicate  that  the  extensions  of  operating  plant  during  the 
current  year  will  require  further  expenditure  on  a  large  scale. 

The  year  just  passed  rounds  out  the  quarter  century,  within  which  is  compassed 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  art  of  transmitting  speech  by  telephone.  A 
brief  review  of  the  development  and  growth  of  this  new  industry,  which  has  become 
so  importaiit  a  factor  in  commercial  and  social  life,  seems  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Twenty-five  yoars  ago  the  wonderful  invention  of  Professor  Bell  was  made  known 
to  the  world.  Twenty-three  years  ago  the  first  telephone  exchange  in  the  world  waa 
established  in  the  United  States,  and  from  that  beginning  has  been  built  up  the 
great  system  of  exchanges,  and  the  network  of  connecting  Tines  over  which  conver- 
sation can  be  held  between  points  over  a  thousand  miles  apart. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  47,880  telephone  subscribers  in  the  United  States, 
and  29,714  miles  of  wire  in  use  for  telephonic  purposes.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
there  were  800,880  exchange  stations  equipped  with  our  instruments,  and  1,961,801 
miles  of  wire  were  employed  for  exchange  and  toll  line  service. 

The  United  States  has  from  the  beginning  held  the  leading  place  among  nations 
in  respect  not  only  of  the  extensive  development  of  the  business,  but  in  the  employ- 
ment of  modern  and  improved  appliances,  tending  to  greater  efficiency  of  service. 

In  connection  with  the  record  of  development  of  telephone  service  in  this  country, 
some  comparison  of  the  systems  of  foreign  countries  is  of  interest. 

The  latest  reports  that  can  be  obtained,  part  of  which  are  for  the  year  1899,  others 
to  the  close  of  1900.  show  the  countries  next  in  order  to  the  United  States,  as  respects 
the  development  ot  telephone  service,  to  be  the  German  Empire,  having  229,391  sta- 
tions; Great  Brit)iin,  171,660;  Sweden,  73,500;  IiYance,  59,927;  Switzerland,  38,864; 
Austria,  32,255;  Russia,  31,376;  Norway,  29,446. 

As  before  stated,  there  were,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  more  than  800,000  stations 
connected  with  the  exchanges  of  our  licensee  companies,  which  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  Rubscribers  in  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  over  40,000  private-line  stations  equipped  with  our 
telephones. 

The  number  of  exchange  and  toll  line  connections  in  the  United  States  now  reaches 
almost  two  thousand  millions  yearly. 

The  suits  of  The  American  IBell  Telephone  Company  v.  National  Telephone  Manu- 
facturing Company  et  al.,  and  of  The  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  v.  Century 
Telephone  Company  et  al.,  brought  under  the  Berliner  patent  in  the  circuit  com  t 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  were  argued  before  Judge 
Brown  in  November,  1899.  On  February  27.  1901,  Judge  Brown  filed  a  decision  for 
the  defendants  in  each  case.    An  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

For  the  directors. 

Alexander  Cochrane, 

President  pro  tern. 

Ledger  balances,  December  St,  1900, 

DEBTORS. 

Construction,  equipment,  and  supplies $16,  152, 020. 72 

Telephones 4,311,928.75 

Real  estate 1,567,018.85 

Stocks  and  bondB 71,719,324.01 

Patent  account 24,101.00 

Machinery  and  tools 31,477.94 

Cash  and  deposits 1,078,071.70 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 5,240,640.27 

American  Bell  Telephone  Company 22,110,400.00 

122,234,983.24 
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('RRDITORK. 

Capital  stock $89,100,500.00 

Surplus 1,813,199.74 

Bonds 10,006.000.00 

Reserves 2,416,363.34 

Bills  and  accounts  payable » 2,928,709.91 

Contingent 15, 970, 210. 2f 


March  26,  1901. 


122, 234, 983. 24 
Wm.  R.  Driver,  Treasurer. 


Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 

EARNINGS. 


Dividends 

Kental  of  intriiments 

TelepboiH'  traffic 

Real  estate — 

Interect 


1899. 


$3,044,908.89 

1. 714, 526. 54 

2,608.359.01 

42, 285.  U 

217,301.53 


1900. 


$3,846,821.07 

2, 427, 037. 52 

3,027,171.85 

31, 824. 67 

201, 643.  ^0 


7, 667, 381. 08  I    9, 584, 499. 21 


EXPENSES. 


Expenses  of  administration. 

Legal  expenses 

Interest  and  taxes 

Telephone  traffic 


$591,826.34 

103, 748. 46 

1,234,275.83 

1,487,021.88 


$746,250.48 

85, 134. 07 

1, 376, 199. 94 

1, 840,  847. 86 


8,416,872.51 


Net  revenue 4, 270, 508. 57 


4,048,441.35 


5,486,057.86 


Net  revenue,  1900 
Dividends  paid . . 


5,486,057.86 
4,078,601.25 


Carried  to  reserves 
Carried  t«)  surplus . 


1, 407, 456. 61 


037,258.22 
470, 196. 39 


1,407,456.61 


N.  B. — The  foregoing  statement  for  1899  is  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  is 
made  up  of  the  transactions  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  the  same  form  as  those  which  appear 
ahove  for  1900. 

Wm.  R.  Driver,  Treasurer. 

March  26,  1901. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  July  SS,  1901. 
SUPPLEMEHTAEY  STATEMEHT  OF  DANIEL  H.  HATNE,' 

Qemeral  Solicitor  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company. 

To  the  honorahle  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  With  a  view  of  simplifying  the  proposed  acts  which  I  inclosed  to  yon  in 
my  letter  of  March  3, 1  would  recommend  that  an  additional  act  he  adopted  hy  Con- 
gress to  specifically  cover  the  crime  of  "buying,  receiving,  or  selling  any  money, 
goods,  bank  notes,  or  other  things  which  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  and  which 
have  been  feloniously  taken  or  stolen,''  and  thus  eliminating  this  feature  from  the 
two  acts  as  heretofore  proposed. 

*  Of  this  amount  11,282,277.25  is  for  the  dividends  payable  January  15, 1901,  to  stockholders  of  record 
December  31,  1900. 
^  See  this  volume,  p.  423. 
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With  a  view  of  making  thie  suggestiou  a»  simple  as  possible,  I  would  recommeud 
that  the  two  previous  amendments  to  R.  S.  4596  and  R.  S.  5356  which  occur  in  my 
former  testimony  be  eliminated,  and  the  following  put  in  their  place,  for  snch  action 
as  your  commission  and  the  Guvemment  authorities  may  desire  to  adopt: 

AN  ACT  To  amend  Mection  forty-five  hundred  and  niuety-six  of  the  Kevised  Statate«  of  the  United 

States,  relating  to  offenses  and  panishmeote. 

Be  it  enctoted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaiives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congrese  aaaembledf  That  subsection  eight  of  section  forty-five  hundred  and  niuety- 
six  of  the  Revise<l  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

''Section  4596,  subsection  8.  For  willfully  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzling  or 
willfully  damaging  auy  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  or  taking  or  carrying  away,  with 
intent  to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his 
wages,  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and  also,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than. twelve  months/' 

▲N  ACT  To  amend  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Reyised  Statntee  of  the  United 
St-ates,  relating  to  crimes  arising  within  the  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtee. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  fifty -three  hundred  and  fifty -six  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  iSj  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Section  5356.  Every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  an  v  place  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  waters  within  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent  to  steal  or 
purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisoum  ent/' 

AN  ACT  To  amendsectlon  fiftj-three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  crimes  arising  within  the  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Beiten€ict€d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

''Section  5357.  Every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  watern  within  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  buys,  receives,  or  conceals  any  mouey,  goods,  bank 
notes,  or  other  things  which  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  and  which  has  been  felo- 
niously taken  or  stolen  from  any  other  person,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  taken 
or  stolen,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  by 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  more  thau  three  years.'' 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Dan'l  H.  Hayne, 

General  Solicitor, 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  SiO,  190L 

TESTIMONT  OF  HOIT.  GHABXES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

Former  Chairman  Massachusetts  Bailroad  Commission. 

The  special  snbcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Club  at  10.07  a.  m., 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.40  a.  m.  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  may  give  your  name  and  post-office  address  to  the 
stenographer. — A.  Charles  F.  Adams ;  23  Fort  street,  Boston. 

Q.  Have  you  been  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commission - 
ersf — A.  When  the  board  was  formed,  in  1869,  I  was  one  of  the  original  appointees, 
and  I  became  chairman,  I  think,  in  1872,  and  remained  chairman  until  1879.  1  then 
retired  from  the  board  and  have  had  no  connection  with  it  since  that  time.  In  1897 
Governor  Wolcott  appointed  me  as  chairman  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relations  between  street-railway  companies  and  municipalities.  The 
other  members  of  the  commission  were  Mr.  W.  W.  Crapo,  of  New  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Hayes,  of  Lynn.  We  made  an  examination  of  the  whole  subject  of  street  rail- 
ways as  they  then  existed  and  their  relations  with  municipalities;  and  our  report 
was  submitted  in  February,  1898,  to  the  Ic^^islatiirc  of  Massachusetts,  which  report 
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Ib  now  on  file;  and,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  then  made,  a  general  act 
waH  puBsed  modifying  largely  the  relations  of  street-railway  companies,  as  they  are 
called,  to  inuuicipalities  and  this  law  now  regulates  that  subject  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  your  ideas  oi  the  most  recent 
application  of  electricity  to  street-railroad  purposes  and  suggest  such  changes  in 
laws  or  the  granting  of  franchises  as  may  occur  to  you  for  the  protection  of  the 
public? — A.  The  subject  iH  rather  a  large  one,  and  I  do  not  immeaiately  see  how  it 
bears  very  closrly  upon  your  inquiry.  The  essential  feature  in  the  situation  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  coneernea,  that  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred,  made  by  the  commis- 
sion in  1898  and  the  legislation  passed  in  accordance  therewith  is  no  longer  applica- 
ble to  existing  conditions.  Here  in  Massachusetts — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other 
States;  I  dare  say  their  laws  are  m<ire  elastic — but  here  in  Massachusetts  to-day  all 
our  legislation,  so  far  as  street-railway  companies  are  concerned,  is  based  upon  a 
condition  of  aftaii*s  that  has  ceased  to  exitst,  and  the  legislation  needs  overhauling. 
Our  report  has  already  become  ancient  history  and,  I  hold,  has  little  if  any  bearing 
on  conditions  existing  to-day.  A<-cordin;i1y,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  deceptive.  I 
think  we  have  set  up  a  false  guide,  aud  a  guide  which,  as  considering  myself  largely 
responsible  for  that  report,  I  have  alreaily  indicated  to  our  authorities  is  rapidly 
carrying  our  Commonwealth  and  municipalities  into  a  position  of  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  from  whicli  hereafter  they  will  be  forced  to  extricate  themselves  at  much 
expense  and  by  a  very  violent  etlbrt.  That  is  to  say,  the  legislation  in  Massachusetts 
is  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  a  street  railway  is  nothing  but  an  im- 
proved line  of  omnibuses,  or  a  street-railway  company  is  nothing  but  a  company  to 
operate  an  improved  line  of  oiimibnses  over  a  special  pavement  which  tney  are 
authorized  to  lay,  iu  combination  with  other  pavement,  in  the  streets  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  Accordingly  our  whole  principle  has  been  to  turn  that  business  over  to 
what  might  be  called  local  management,  and  each  municipality  is  supposed  to  regu- 
late its  pavement  and  to  regulate  the  line  of  omnibuses  just  as  they  did  in  the  old 
days.  Our  legislation— our  whole  organization  of  these  companies,  is  based  on  this 
principle.  It  is  very  much  as  if,  for  instance,  the  great  railroad  companies  in  the 
State,  of  which  we  now  have  but  three  in  the  Commonwealth — the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  New  York  Central — were  left  to 
the  regulation  of  every  town  or  city  through  which  they  pass,  and  had  to  look  for 
their  franchises  to  the  governments  of  those  municipalities.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
degree,  and  the  street-railway,  corporation,  as  we  call  it,  has  burst  through  town 
limits.  Sometimes  we  have  street-railway  corporations  which  go  through  at  least  a 
dozen  different  municipalities  and  operate  roads  which  are  getting  up  now  to  50 
miles ;  and  moreover  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  use  horses,  the  motive  power 
with  which  they  originally  began.  They  have  introduced  a  new  motor — electricity — 
aud  the  fact  is,  therefore,  to-day  we  have  in  this  State  not  the  old  street  railway 
and  the  steam  railroad,  but  we  nave  the  steam  railroad  and  the  electric  railroad. 
The  motive  power  is  the  only  difl'erence  between  the  two,  except  that  the  electric 
railroad  is  allowed  to  do  what  the  steam  railroad  is  not;  that  is,  it  is  allowed  to  lay 
its  tracks  in  the  public  thoroughfare  and  to  operate  its  cars  with  new  motor.  All 
conditions  have  changed  in  regard  to  speed,  and  they  are  rapidly  changing  with 
regard  to  the  methods  of  doing  business.  So  far  onr  legislators  and  town  authorities 
have  not  wakened  un.  The  community  does  not  realize  the  fact  that  these  new  con- 
ditions are  now  in  tneir  infancy ;  that  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  entirely 
changed  the  character  of  the  street-railway  company  and  is  really  introducing  a 
subordinate  system  of  railroads;  and  tliey  have  got  to  be  treated  as  railroads,  because 
the  time  is  not  remote,  as  is  obvious  when  these  street  railways  have  got  to  be  oper- 
ated at  a  rate  of  speed  which  hitherto  has  been  incouipatible  with  the  joiut  use  of 
the  street  with  other  conveyances.  That  is,  they  have  got  to  be  operated,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  business  which  they  have,  at  a  rate  of  20  or  40  miles  an  hour,  and  no 
longer  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  which  was  excessive  speed  when  the  cars  were 
drawn  by  horses. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  in  order  to  perform  their  functions,  they  have  got  to  run 
very  large  cars  close  together;  not  in  consecutive  trains  perhaps,  but  as  they  do  now 
in  our  subway.  Not  only  that,  but  they  have  got  to  carry  freight  and  perform  a 
wholly  new  set  of  functions.  They  have  to  do  this  in  order  to  fulfill  their  mission 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  organized.  In  other  words,  we  are 
going  to  have  in  the  not  very  remote  future  a  subsidiary  railroad  system.  The  steam- 
railway  systeui  will  operate  over  great  distances,  aud  handle  business  of  large  volume, 
requiring  most  elaborate  terminal  arrangements,  a  movement  which  can  only  be 
conducted  by  steam  and  by  trains  of  great  size  doing  the  more  remote  or  through 
business — that  is,  a  business  extending  anywhere  from  50  miles  to  10,000  miles,  and 
which  we  may  call  a  through  or  wholesale  business. 

We  are  now  seeing  established  a  subsidiary  railroad  system  operated  by  electricity 
and  accommodating  up  to  50  miles.  Onr  present  legislation  does  not  pro  ide  for  it, 
but  we  are  going  through  an  experience  which  wiU  ultimately  lead  to  general  legis- 
lation.    It  requires  no  great  observing  power  to  see  the  form  it  is  going  to  take — 
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the  form  uf  elevated  roads  or  subways  in  the  large  cities,  Hiich  as  Boeton  or  New 
York.    This  whole  evolntion  is  now  about  10  years  old. 

As  a  dynamic  force  it  has  not  amounted  to  nincli  until  within  the  last  10  years. 
The  growth  has  recently  been  very  great,  and  so  was  the  growth  of  the  railroad 
system  in  its  early  days.  Compared  witn  what  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  year  1950, 
the  electric  or  subsidiary  railroad  system  is  now  Just  about  where  the  railroad 
system  was  in  1845;  10  years  after  it  got  a  firm  hold  in  this  country.  Its  appliances 
and  its  methods  are  all  tentative  and  elementary.  They  are  going  to  be  developed 
to  an  extent  beyond  anything  which  we  can  now  realize.  We  ha^  e  no  data  npon 
which  to  work.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  going  to  grow  nutil,  in  proportion  to 
the  first  10  years  of  its  existence,  it  will  be  something  as  surprising  as  the  railroad 
development  so  surprising  in  itself.  It  will  be,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  form  of  sub- 
ways or  elevated  roads.  The  traffic  will  then  have  to  be  separated  at  great  expensi^. 
It  will  be  subject  to  very  severe  municipal  regulations,  as  it  is  in  these  cities  now, 
where  the  oars  go  from  the  subway  or  the  elevated  road  out  into  the  country  districts. 
In  the  country  districts,  instead  of  running  on  streets  as  it  does  now,  it  will  get 
off  the  highways  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  on  to  a  ]»rivate  right  of  way.  It 
will  do  so  for  its  own  convenience  and  economy,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  iiB  regards  speed  in  operation,  to  which  it  is  necessarily 
subjected  in  the  narrow  streets.  The  community  will  inevitably  insist,  and  the 
corporations  will  desire,  that  the  railway  lines  shall  be  upon  streets  especially 
designed  for  that  purpose — broad  thoroughfares,  avenues  of  125  to  150  feet,  with 
provision  made  for  both  forms  of  transportation,  and  where,  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  vehicle  transportation,  the  electrics  can  run  at  g^reat  rates  ot  speed, 
carry  freight,  etc.,  and  perform  their  functions  with  a  reasonable  deg^ree  of  cimven- 
ience. 

They  are  now  trying  to  break  through  these  obstructions  in  a  blind  sort  of  way. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  go  to  the  legislature  and  get  some  form  of  special  legislation. 
There  is  a  conflict  existing  between  the  street  railway,  as  it  has  got  to  be,  and  the 
steam  railroad.  The  steam  railroad  views  the  electric  railroad  witn  ^eat  suspicion 
as  likely  to  interfere  with  its  trafSc.  Our  whole  legislation  is  tending  to-day,  and 
is  likely  to  involve  the  community  at  no  remote  period,  in  a  position  from  which 
they  will  have  to  extricate  themselves  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  the  railroad  has 
extricated  itself  ft'om  the  position  in  which  it  originally  started.  Now  in  every  one 
of  our  great  cities  they  are  endeavoring  at  enormous  cost  to  separate  the  traffics, 
and  so  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  perform  their  functions  without  great  friction 
and  extreme  cost. 

'We  have  been  studying  the  thing  all  over  the  country.  Here  in  Boston  we  have 
been  grappling  with  the  question  of  separating;  g^ade  crossings.  We  originally 
permitted  them  without  any  idea  they  were  going  to  be  a  source  of  serious  incon- 
venience; buttbey  becumo  intolerable,  and  we  are  separating  them,  at  enormous 
cost  to  the  municipality  and  railroads. 

Take  such  a  line  as  the  Boston  and  Providence.  £very  person  who  remembeiB 
that  road  in  its  early  days  knows  it  run  through  a  region  which  has  now  become 
crowded,  and  the  question  is  to  elevate  the  track,  which  has  been  done  at  a  prodig- 
ious cost  to  both  the  commnnity  and  the  railroad.  To  render  it  possible  to  conduct 
the  two  forms  of  travel  without  interfering  with  each  other,  the  btreet  railway 
will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  in  an  aggravated  degree.  The  present  situatio.n 
will  become  intolerable,  and  the  traffic  will  have  to  be  separated. 

In  Syracuse,  Rochestej,  and  other  cities  the  separation  of  the  highway  from  the 
railroad  traffic  has  involved  engineering  feats  of  great  difficulty  and  enormous  cost. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  in  the  country  is  the  work  done  recently  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  Jersey  City;  and  I  take  it  that  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  the  country  in  that  respect  is  that  now  presented  in  Chicago,  where  they 
have  got  to  separate  the  traffic,  no  matter  what  it  costs  and  no  matter  what 
engineering  feats  it  may  require. 

I  am  not  now  prepared  to  formulate  any  system.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  I 
merely  say  that  the  report  of  our  commission,  though  only  3  years  old,  owing  to 
the  immense  development  of  electricity  that  has  t-aken  x>lace  and  the  change  of 
conditions,  so  far  as  it  is  any  guide  at  all,  is  a  false  guide;  and  it  is  rapidly  getting 
our  communities  into  a  snarl  from  which  they  will  extricate  themselves  at  some 
future  time  with  great  difficulty  and  at  very  large  expense.  This  was  not  our  fault. 
We  made  as  good  a  report  as  was  possible  under  tne  eircumstances  as  they  then 
existed.  The  difficulty  is  that  those  who  have  the  shaping  of  our  legislation  have 
not  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  new  power  has  come  into  existence  which  requires 
radically  different  treatment.  They  must  go  back  in  legislation  and  build  from  a 
new  foundation.  The  day  for  treating  an  electric  railroad  like  a  line  of  omnibases 
running  on  tracks  laid  down  in  the  Rtre<'ts  is  gone,  and  gone  forever;  and  the  sooner 
they  wake  np  to  that  fact  and  frame  their  legislation  to  meet  the  new  conditions  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned  in  the  not  remote  future. 
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That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  can  only  add  that  if  the  legislature  Hhould  ask  me 
to-day  what  changes  I  had  to  propone  in  existiug  legislation,  I  should  answer,  '^  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say."  It  woald  require  probably  a  year's  study  of  tbo  situation,  just 
as  before  Our  oomniission,  3  years  ago,  was  organized  in  June,  re])orted  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  bill  was  passed  in  May.  Therefoieits  work  occupied  just  1  year.  If 
that  same  problem  were  to  be  placed  in  the  bauds  of  another  commission  to-day, 
to  draft  suitable  legislation  to  meet  existing  conditions,  it  would  require  a  study  by 
specialists  and  men  who  had  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  for  about  6 
months  to  make  report,  and  it  would  then  require  another  6  months  to  shape  the 
necessary  legislation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  frame  legislation  in  a  way  to  oommend  itself  to  the  interests  and 
judgment  of  existing  corporations.  Thev  are  very  jealous.  They  do  not  take  hold 
of  new  ideas  very  readily.  They  look  with  great  suspicion  on  innovations.  They 
always  ask  how  they  are  going  to  afi'ect  them.  It  is  accordingly  very  di£Bcult,  as 
we  all  know,  to  frame  legislation  which  will  be  effective  and  at  the  same  time 
practical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Are  the  electric  railroad  companies  of  Massachusetts  organ- 
ized under  special  charters? — A.  No:  under  a  general  law,  but  they  have  to  obtain 
their  franchises  from  each  municipality;  and  each  municipality  to-day  is  imponiug 
new  conditions,  and  very  properly.  They  are  asked  to  give  the  use  of  their  streets, 
and  in  many  cases  the  exclusive  use  of  streets.  Therefore  they  exercise  their  inge- 
nuity in  devising  new  and  difficult  conditions  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
restrictive  so  far  as  operation  is  concerned,  and  which  the  corporations  are  more  and 
more  anxious  to  avoid. 

Of  course  the  original  desire  of  the  corporation  was  to  get  the  right  of  way  given 
it  for  nothing.  The  railroad  corporations,  their  competitors,  bad  to  purchase  theii 
rights  of  way  at  great  cost.  The  franchise  cost  nothing  at  first.  The  company 
simply  laid  down  a  track,  but  the  tracks  so  interfered  w^ith  traffic  that  that  half  of  the 
highway  could  only  be  used  lor  the  street  railway.  It  then  became  necessary  as  tbe 
community  increased  in  population,  etc.,  to  widen  that  highway.  Then  they  found, 
as  here  in  Boston,  that  they  had  given  the  half  of  the  street  to  the  railroad  company, 
and  were  expected  to  widen  the  street  to  accommodate  the  increased  traffic  at  their 
own  expense.  Of  course  that  condition  could  not  long  continue.  The  community  felt 
that  the  railroad  company  should  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense  or  even  the  whole  ot 
it,  and  therefore  there  came  to  be  more  and  more  conditions  imposed  an  to  speed,  as 
to  rate  of  fare  to  be  charged,  as  to  carrying  school  children  at  half  price,  as  to  the 
expense  incurred  in  widening  thoroughfares,  as  to  onething  and  another,  until  we  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
traffic,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  steam  railroad.    That  is  looming  up  before  us. 

In  the  West  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect,  because  in  the  West  these  lines 
now  run  for  miles  and  miles  on  private  right  of  way  through  the  country.  They 
are  accommodating  themselves  to  the  facts  more  rapidly  than  we,  and  saving  them- 
selves the  great  future  expense  which  we  are  incurring. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  separation  of  the  traffic,  do  yon  mean  at  the  crossings 
of  the  railroad  and  the  highway? — A.  No;  that  will  never  cause  any  great  difficulty. 
It  will  take  care  of  itself,  because  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  to  stop 
at  crossings  to  take  on  and  let  ofi  passengers.  The  traffic  is  of  such  a  nature  that, 
having  no  stations,  or  only  a  very  few  at  termitial  points,  the  question  of  local 
crossings  will  regnlate  itself  without  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  company  formed  to  build  an  electric  road  for  high  speed 
between  Boston  and  Worcester ?— A.  Yes;  I  know  something  of  it,  but  not  of  the 
details. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  conditions  imnposed  by  the  city  of  Newton  for  the  franchise 
of  that  company  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not.  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  Commonwealth 
that  is  not  Htruggling  now  over  this  question.  My  attenti(m  was  first  drawn  to  it 
by  the  town  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Fitchbnrg  Railroad.  That  is  a  country  residence 
town  ;  so  much  so  that  there  is  only  one  shop  in  it,  a  little  country  Htore,  and  no 
other  place  of  business.  It  has  only  some  1,200  inhabitants.  Two  electric  roads 
wanted  to  go  through.  Their  representatives  said  very  frankly  that  they  wanted  to 
pass  throuKh  Lincoln  to  get  to  Concord^  they  wanted  to  run  through  Lincoln  at  a 
speed  of  .SO  miles  an  hour;  we  were  to  give  them  a  right  of  way  for  nothing  on  one 
of  our  thoronghtaroH  to  be  used  for  an  electric  railroad,  although  the  Fitchbnrg 
road,  which  ran  through  the  town,  had  bonght  its  right  of  way  at  an  enormous 
expense  and  incurred  ail  the  expenses  incident  to  a  steam  railroad.  That  immedi- 
ately brought  up  the  question  of  conditions.  They  were  of  every  character,  from 
the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  ri^ht  of  way,  and  the  conditions  the  company  was  to 
enter  into  to  protect  and  widen  it,  and  accommodat-e  it  to  the  business,  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  they  would  stop,  to  the  rates  of  fare  they  would  charge — every  con- 
ceivable condition.     I  presume  it  is  the  same  thing  in  Newton. 

All  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  (»ld  theory  under  which  the  street  railroad  is 
supposed  to  be  a  horse-car  line  an<l  merely  a  matter  of  local  interest,  whereas  this 
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very  railroad  you  are  speakinff  of  (the  one  to  Woroester),  I  take  it,  runs  through  a 
dozen  towns.  It  has  to  face  the  regulations  and  the  selectmen  of  a  half  dozen  towns 
and  satisfy  all.     I  hold  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  ?~A.  It  is  44  miles.  They  have  got  to  stop  frequently, 
and  when  they  ^et  to  a  crowded  neighborhood  they  have  to  run  10  miles  an  hour, 
or  whatever  it  is,  so  that  when  you  take  out  the  stops  and  the  places  where,  for 
safety,  they  must  run  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  there  is  no  escape  from  a  great  speed 
elsewhere. 

Q.  As  a  practical  railroad  man,  do  you  think  that  a  single  car,  however  heavy, 
can  be  run  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  miles  an  hour  with  safety. — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing to  prevent  it.  Thev  are  getting  these  cars  up  to  a  weight  wholly  diftereut 
from  the  old  car.  The  old  car  certainly  could  not  so  run.  It  would  be  off  the 
track  at  every  turn.  But  they  are  getting  to  a  solidity  of  track  not  in  any  way  differ 
ent  from  the  railroad.  The  permanent  way  is  of  the  most  solid  character.  I  do  not 
remember  how  many  tons  their  cars  weigh.  I  am  not  informed  in  that  portion  of 
the  details  of  the  electric  business,  but  my  impression  is  they  are  getting  their  cars 
up  to  a  weight  of  20  and  30  tons.    Are  they  not  f 

Q.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  weight  of  the  car,  but  at  whatever  weight  it  will  be 
lighter  than  a  steam  railroad  train  with  a  heavy  locomotive  and  heavy  cars  which  are 
held  together  by  the  Miller  compression  buffer  with  80,000  pounds  pressure  between 
each  car,  will  it  notf — A.  They  are  undoubtedly  lighter,  but  with  a  weighted  car  of 
15  or  20  tons  and  with  a  good  permanent  way  you  can  run  pretty  fast.  I  must 
add  that  so  far  as  the  running  of  an  electric  road  in  its  present  form  is  concerned 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert.  There  are  already  roads  that  run  trains  of  cars. 
To  Nantasket  Beach  there  is  a  regular  railroad  operated  by  electricity.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  steam  railroad  to-day  aud  the  street  or  electric  railroad  is  shadowy. 
It  is  merely  a  change  of  motive  power;  otherwise  they  are  the  same. 

Q.  You  have  been  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company? — A.  Yes;  10 
years  ago. 

Q.  You  have  traveled  very  extensively  and  are  familiar  with  railroads  in  Europe 
and  you  have  been  the  author  of  books  ou  railroads f — A.  They  are  all  antiquated. 
Very  few  scientific  books  are  worth  anything  after  5  years,  science  moves  rapidly  in 
these  days.  Except  the  report  of  the  commission  of  3  years  ago,  I  huve  written 
nothing  for  10  years  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  street  railroads  in  Glasgow  which  are  operated  by  the 
muuicipalityf— A.  I  have. 

<.^.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system  compared  with  our  American  system? — 
A.  That  Glasgow  system  of  which  you  hear  so  much  is  nothing  but  a  very  imperfect 
American  system — acknowledged  to  be  such.  The  manager  of  it  does  not  profess 
anything  else.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  him.  It  is  all  rubbish  what  you  hear 
of  the  systems  in  Europe.  So  far  as  they  are  good,  they  are  built  by  American  com- 
panies and  on  American  lines,  subject  to  snch  restrictions  as  the  European  commu- 
nities have  seen  tit  to  impose.  There  is  not  a  system  in  Europe  that  I  havo  seen  ur 
have  any  knowledge  of  which  would,  for  iustance,  bear  auy  comparison  with  the 
system  we  have  here  in  Boston  to-day,. 

Q.  What  is  the  fare  ou  that  system  iu  Glasgow? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
minimum  is;  I  think  it  is  a  penny — 2  cents.  It  is  according  to  distaut'e,  as  I  recol- 
lect it.  You  state  where  you  are  going  and  they  punch  your  ticket,  and  you  pay  a 
penny  or  a  penny  and  a  half,  2  pence,  and  so  on.  The  system  is  not  adapted  to  our 
needs  here. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  connected  with  our  railroad  system  here  in  Boston 
is  what  is  known  Id  summer  as  ))leasure  travel  The  people  living  in  town  get  into 
these  electric  cars  and  for  5  cents  are  taken  out  and  given  an  exchange  ticket  on 
another  line,  and  for  10  cents  they  can  ride  15  or  20  miles  and  pass  the  entire  evening. 
That  is  wholly  unknown  abroad,  so  I'ar  as  I  know. 

Q.  It  is  rather  new  here. — A.  Here  it  is  a  system  which  has  grown  up  under  our 
American  methods.  We  went  into  i  t  very  elaborately  in  the  report  I  have  referred  to. 
The  European  principalities  are  v<Ty  restrictive;  they  have  been  so  afraid  of  being 
cheated — they  are  so  afraid  some  one  is  going  to  get  the  advantage  of  them  that 
they  cheat  themselves,  and  will  not  give  an  opportunity  for  that  development  which 
is  essential  to  any  enterprise.  All  the  companies  want  is  to  get  their  money  back, 
and  they  get  it  back  by  giving  the  poorest  of  accommodation  and  managing  their 
traffic,  so  »r  as  I  am  familiar  with  it,  tn  the  most  niggardly  way.  They  gi  veaTbetter 
management  than  the  original  systeuis  of  tramways  to  which  the  people  there  are 
accustomed,  but  as  compared  with  what  you  see  iu  American  cities,  I  assure  you 
there  has  been  more  rubbish  and  misstaUmient  and  misinformation  talked  on  that 
subject  than  on  any  other  subject  my  attention  was  ever  drawn  to.  And  when  I 
went  abroad  and  looked  into  it  with  the  idea  that  I  could  learn  something  I  speed- 
ily came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  us  to  learn  in 
Europe;  so  far  ns  they  had  anything  up  to  date  it  was  purely  American.  American 
appliances  put  iu  by  American  companies.     And  I  have  no  question  if  the  theorists 
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who  talk  on  this  subject  had  made  the  investigation  which  I  have  made,  and  had 
done  it  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at  the  facts  and  not  supporting  a  theory, 
they  would  state  the  same  thing— that  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  learn  on  that 
subject  from  Europe. 

Q.  Now  that  we  have  touched  this  subject  of  municipal  ownership  of  street-rail- 
road accommodations,  are  you  willing  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  Government  taking  over  the  entire  railroad  Kystems? — A.  1  think  it  irt  humbug. 
I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  pure  trash  and  I  do  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss it.  The  Government  has  as  much  as  it  can  do  now.  If  you  want  to  have 
$250,000,000  more  of  a  pension  list,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  into  something  of  that 
sort.    If  others  wish  to  discuss  it  they  can;  to  me  its  discussion  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  government  owned  and  operated  railroads  in  Europe? — 
A.  I  have  no  respect  for  tuem  whatever,  compared  with  our  railroads  in  this  country. 
The  best  railroads  in  Europe  are  the  English  railroads — by  far  the  best — and  those 
are  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  are  handled  accordingly.  I  have  no  faith  what- 
ever in  government  owneiship  of  industrial  enterprises.  If  left  alone  individual 
ownership  will  beat  the  government  every  time. 

Q.  We  should  like  very  much  to  receive  your  opinion  on  the  pending  consolida- 
tion of  great  railroads  in  this  country,  if  you  have  formed  an  opinion  f — A.  I  see 
nothing  whatever  to  interfere  with  it.  I  expressed  my  views  on  that  question 
years  ago,  and  see  no  reason  to  change  them.  It  is  a  thing  that  should  be  left 
to  work  out  its  own  results  in  its  own  way  with  as  litth)  hampering  as  possible.  It 
has  worked  far  in  that  direction  since  I  have  had  to  do  with  railroads  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  have  onl3'  three  corporations  now.  The  talk  of  monopoly  has  died  out. 
It  is  found  that  a  large  corporation,  while  its  political  power  is  undoubtedly  great, 
has  proportionately  increased  responsibility,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  handle  it,  and  it 
gives  better  and  more  siitisfactory  service,  than  a  number  of  small  corporations  that 
yon  can  not  put  your  finger  on.  As  I  say,  here  in  Massachusetts,  all  the  jealousy  of 
great  railroad  corporations  has  disappeared,  and  it  has  disappeared  largely  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  tne  people  get  better  service,  more  satisfactory  results,  from  the 
consolidated  concern,  and  the  dangers  which  were  apprehended  do  not  exist. 

What  I  have  said  has  taken  a  far  wider  range  than  I  anticipated  when  I  came  in, 
and  I  state  frankly  that  the  whole  subject,  except  in  connection  with  street  rail- 
ways, has  not  occupied  my  attention  for  10  years.  I  do  not  propoRe  to  give  any 
attention  to  it  again.  It  is  a  subject  I  am  tired  of,  and  am  ready  to  leave  to  others. 
Therefore,  upon  everything  except  as  to  street  railways  and  their  relation  to  munici- 
palities, I  speak  subject  to  correction  and  from  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  changes  in  legislation  to  suggest  that  yon 
think  would  be  applicable  to  the  line  of  thought  you  have  presented  this  mom- 
ingf — A.  I  have  notliin^  to  propose.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  careful  study.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  m  changing  legislation  precipitately.  Such  changes  ought 
to  be  carefully  matured.  The  difficulty  is  we  toss  legislation  together.  If  we  had 
far  less  legislation  we  would  be  much  bc^tter  off.  If  this  matter  is  going  to  be 
handled,  it  ought  to  be  handled  with  great  deliberation  and  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  And  you  can  be  very  sure— absolutely  sure — that  what- 
ever is  formulated  has  got  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  criticism,  first  from  the 
existing  street  railways  and  then  from  the  ste-im  railroads.  This  is  always  the 
case,  and,  I  suppose,  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  electric  railroad  could  be  incorporated  under  the  general  rail- 
road act  of  Massachusetts f — A.  I  no  not  see  why  not.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
in  the  act  which  prescribes  that  the  road  has  to  be  operated  by  steam.  I  do  not 
believe,  for  instance,  that  the  Cohasset  Railroad  had  any  special  act.  It  simply 
adopted  electricity  as  its  motive  power,  instead  of  steam. 

Q-  That  would  carry  with  it  the  right  of  eminent  domain — the  right  of  taking  land 
under  eminent  domain? — A.  I  should  have  to  look  at  the  law  carefully  beiore  I 
answered  that  question,  more  carefully  than  I  am  now  disposed  to  do.  I  should 
Tiot  care  to  express  an  opinion.  I  am  very  sure  of  one  thing— in  order  to  secure 
satisfactory  results  we  will  have  to  have  a  great  deal  of  new  legislation. 

Here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Adams  was  closed.  I^ater  an  informal  conversation 
took  place  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stimson,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  stenogra- 
pher was  instructed  to  take  it  down,  Mr.  Litchman  introducing  the  subject,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Litchman.  Mr.  Stimson  was  asking  if  the  local  franchises  were  jiermanent, 
^'^^Mr.  Adams  was  making  a  statement  on  the  subject  which  was  important. 
•  T°®  Witness.  The  franchise  of  Massachusetts  street  railways  has  always  been  an 
indefinite  franchise,  granted  by  the  localities  through  their  streets,  and  subject  to 
revocation  at  any  time  at  the  arbitrary  judgment  ol  the  local  authorities.  A  more 
absurd  tenure  could  not  be  imagined,  and  one  would  not  expect  that  any  large 
'nvestment  of  capital  could  have  been  developed  under  such  a  ridiculous  practice; 
and  yet,  on  the  whole,  that  illogical,  absurd  tenure  of  franchise  has  worked  better  in 
^  results  than  any  other  system  yet  devised.     We  went  into  this  subject  very 
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elaborately  in  the  report,  of  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy.  Contrary 
to  our  whole  impreasion,  when  we  entered  on  our  investigationH,  we  were  agreed 
that  better  and  more  satisfactory  results,  politically  and  economically,  had  been 

Eroduced  under  the  Massachusetts  form  of  franchise  than  under  any  other  we  had 
eard  of. 

In  many  of  our  Western  States  the  renewal  of  franchises  has  been  one  of  the 
most  crying  causes  of  municipal  corruption.  These  renewals  are  al  ways  coming  up. 
and  every  time  they  come  up  there  are  allegations  of  corruption,  and  bargain  and 
sale,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  soandalous.  What  there  ia  in  it  I  do  not  know, 
and  it  is  none  of  my  business;  but  that  system  of  renewing  franchises  has  not 
worked  well — I  mean  the  system  of  limited-time  Iranchises,  subject  to  renewal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Ih  it  not  the  law  in  Massachusetts  that  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  granting  franchises  do  not  act  as  officers  of  the  town,  but  as  officers  of 
the  Commonwealth  f — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  theory  of  the  law,  but  it  works  badly, 
as  you  well  know.  It  works  badly  simply  because  they  are  no  longer  granting  a 
permit  to  run  a  line  of  omnibuses  on  Washington  street,  which  used  to  be  tbacase 
formerly;  but  they  are  now  called  in  to  exercise  a  partial  jurisdiction.  The  ten- 
dency of  legislation  has  been  to  leave  the  granting  of  franchises  nominally  as  a 
local*  option,  but  to  give  more  and  more  an  appeal  to  the  railroad  commissioners  in 
case  of  difficulty.  We  have  found  a  way  (and  it  is  not  a  bad  way  at  all ;  it  is  a  very 
good  way)  of  working  legislation  to  practical  results  without  much  regard  to  theory; 
and  (  distinctly  say  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  system  of  street  railway  legislation 
there  is. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  people  of  the  several  municipalities  take  so 
much  interest  in  this  that  they  bring  to  bear  upon  the  selectmen  or  the  city  councils, 
as  the  case  may  be,  tbe  pressure  of  public  opinion  f — A.  Oh,  ves.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  f:ivor  of  the  system,  and  if  I  believed  that  the  electric  rail- 
roads could  go  on  operating  forever  under  the  joint  use  of  the  highway,  etc.,  I 
should  not  be  d]S])nsed  to  change  the  system  any  more  than  we  changed  it  3  years 
ago.  We  changed  it  but  little.  We  then  took  just  the  position  yon  suggest,  and 
left  well  enough  alone.  The  only  thing  that  1  say  now  is  that  a  new  roroe  has 
developed,  which  has  burst  through  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  can  not  be  confined 
much  longer.  All  that  brought  me  here  to-day  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  fact  that  the  infant  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  big  man  and  his  present 
clothes  will  not  hold  him  much  longer.  He  has  got  to  have  a  new  suit;  that  is 
what  it  comes  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson.)  Have  yon  formed  an  opinion  that  this  new  legislation 
should  prohibit  local  authorities  from  granting  franchises  on  public  highways f — A. 
I  believe  that  matter  should  be  left  to  regulate  itself.  If  they  choose  to  put  railroads 
in  the  highways,  let  them  put  them  there,  and  they  will  soon  find — both  the  people 
and  the  railroad— that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  neither  party  that  they  should  be  there. 
The  thing  I  am  clear  about  is  so  to  expand  legislation  as  to  permit  the  separating  of 
highways  and  street  railroads,  instead  of  which  the  authorities  are  now  compelled 
to  put  the  railroads  on  the  highways  and  nowhere  else.  I  should  make  our  legis- 
lation more  el»stic,  so  that  these  electric  railroads  would  have  more  power  to  develop, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  men  forced  into  the  clothes  of  a  child. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Marek  6, 1900, 
TESTIMOirr  OF  MR.  VAL  EITZPATRICK, 

Third  vice  grand  nmster.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

The  commission  met  at  1.45  p.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Val  Fitzpat- 
rick,  third  vice  grand  master.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  may  give  your  full  name  and  address  and  your  busi- 
ness to  the  reporter. — A.  Val  Fitzpatrick;  third  vice  grand  master  of  the  Brother^ 
hood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  United  States f— A.  United  States  and  Canada. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence? — A.  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  head  office  of  the  organi- 
zation is  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  Yon  are  conversant  with  this  Reading  Railroad  trouble,  are  youf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  as  briefly  as  you  can  to  the  members  of  the  commission  what 
there  is  of  it,  beginning  at  its  inception  nnd  coming  down  to  the  present  timef— 
A.  I  would  like  to  submit  or  make  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the  organization. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  through  its  grand 
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master,  filed  certain  charges  with  the  Industrial  Commission  against  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railroad.  The  character  of  the  organization  is  best  stated  in  its 
preamble^  which  was  formulated  at  the  instituting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  which,  I  might  say,  has  never  been  changed  from  that  day  to  this, 
which  is  upward  of  17  years.    The  preamble  reads : 

"  PREAMBLE. 

''To  unite  the  railroad  trainmen;  to  promote  their  general  welfare  and  advance 
their  interests,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual;  to  protect  their  families  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  systematic  benevolence,  very  needfiil  in  a  calling  so  hazardous  as  ours,  this 
fraternity  has  been  organized. 

''Persuaded  that  it  is  for  the  interests  both  of  our  members  and  their  employers 
that  a  good  understanding  should  at  all  times  exist  between  the  two,  it  will  be  the 
constant  endeavor  of  this  organization  to  establish  mutual  confidence  and  create 
and  maintain  harmonious  relations. 

"Such  are  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.'' 

The  chief  features  of  our  organization  are:  First,  education.  We  believe  that  it 
is  easier  to  reason  with  men  or  education  than  it  is  to  do  business  with  men  who  are 
ignorant  of  those  things  that  confront  them  in  their  employment.  The  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  are  also  a  consideration.  We  have  lost  no  opportunities  to  see  to  it 
that  the  men  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor,  and  its  equivalent  in  hours 
of  labor. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  chief  object  in  the  formation  of  your  organization? — A.  No; 
I  might  say  it  was  not  the  chief  object  of  the  formation  of  our  organization.  The 
chief  object  in  the  formation  of  our  organization  was  to  insure  the  lives  of  its 
members  and  protect  their  dependents.  To  that  end  last  year  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  have  distributed  among  widows,  orphans,  and  their  disabled 
members  $675,000. 

Q.  You  found,  however,  that  your  interests  could  be  best  served  by  organization 
of  that  kind  as  regards  the  wages  paid  and  hours  of  labor,  and  so  onf — A.  The  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  were  an  after  consideration.  The  manner  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion proceeds  to  take  up  those  questions  pertaining  to  rules,  hours  of  labor,  and 
rates  of  pay  can  best  be  given  by  reading  that  part  of  its  constitution,  which  goes 
to  show  that  we  have  no  agitators,  or  no  one  going  over  the  country  hunting  tronble; 
that  if  any  grievances  arise  they  spring  from  the  individual  members.  Rule  No.  5 
of  the  general  rules  of  the  constitution  of  the  brotherhood  reads : 

"consideration  of  grievances. 

"No.  5.  Anv  member  considering  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dealt  with  by  his 
employer,  or  that  he  is  otherwise  aggrieved,  shall  make  a  statement  of  the  grieviince 
in  writing,  securing  the  signature  thereto  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  lodge 
employed'  on  that  division,  and  present  the  same  at  a  meeting  of  the  lodge.  The 
lodge  shall  then  determine,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  employees 
of  the  division,  whether  to  sustain  or  reject  the  grievance.  Should  the  grievance  be 
sustained  the  local  grievance  committee  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  train  master, 
superintendent,  or  other  proper  officer,  and  use  every  means  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
settlement  and  report  their  action  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  case  to  the  lodge. 
If  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  it  may  be  referred  to  the  general  grievance  com- 
mittee for  further  action." 

By  following  out  this  manner  of  procedure  it  takes  a  grievance  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  roan  who  is  agrieved  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  conservative  men,  men  who 
are  not  in  anywise  interested,  and  who  are  more  competent  to  decide  whether  there 
is  a  just  grievance  or  not.  It  then  comes  before  the  executive  officers.  Before  enter- 
ing into  a  conflict  the  grievance  has  got  to  be  submitted  in  writing,  in  circular  form, 
to  the  membership.  They  have  to  decide  whether  there  is  sufficient  grievances ;  or, 
in  other  words,  whether  they  can  enter  into  a  conflict.  Then  it  must  pass  the 
approval  of  the  grand  master,  or  his  duly  accredited  representative.  In  16  years 
and  7  months  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  have  been  engaged  in  2 
conflicts;  in  other  words,  in  2  strikes.  I  believe  this  will  go  to  show  that  the 
organization  is  conservative,  and  that  its  policy  is  largely  one  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  I  might  state  that  these  2  conflicts  were  settled  by  coinmiitees  of 
arbitration. 

Q.  What  years  were  these?— -A.  I  think  one,  the  first,  was  in  1892:  the  second  was 
in  1894. 

Q.  Neither  settled  under  the  new  bill  passed  by  Congress  a  couple  of  years  ago  in 
your  behalf f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  bill  particularly  pushed  for  your  organization,  was  it  not! — A,  Yes. 

Q,  The  arbitration  bill?— A.  Yes, 
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Q.  I  remember  your  organization  appearing  before  ns  by  yonr  representatives. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  considered  a  very  good  billf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  your  representative  stated  that  in  case  that  bill  became  a  law  strikes 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there  would  be  practically  none  of  them  at 
all.— A.  I  think  it  has  had  some  effect  in  reducing  the  namber  of  strikes. 

Q.  You  may  state,  then,  before  you  go  further,  the  number  of  railroad  employees 
that  are  included  in  your  organization. — A.  The  membership  of  the  Brotherhood  at 
the  present  time  will  number  over  38,000.  ' 

Q.  And  the  kinds  of  employees? — A.  They  are  principally  switchmen,  brakemen, 
and  conductors. 

Q.  There  is  a  separate  organization  then  for  firemen  and  engineers? — A.  Yes,  and 
there  is  a  separate  orgauization  for  conductors  also,  but  we  have  quite  a  number  in 
our  organization  who  have  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  brakeman  to  con- 
ductorship  and  still  maintain  membership  in  their  Brotherhood. 

Q.  Do  you  affiliate  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engineers 
in  any  way? — A.  Yes;  we  do.  We  are  closely  associated  with  them.  In  fact,  not 
only  with  the  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  but  I  believe  we  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  all  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Exactly ;  but  in  a  little  difierent  sense  you  are  associated  with  those  you  speak 
of? — A.  Yes;  our  interests  are  so  close  that  it  brings  it  closer  together  than  it  would 
other  organizations;  the  relations  are  different.  On  Januarj^  14,  1900,  I  organized  a 
lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  at  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  have  never  had  an  organization  of  that  kind  there 
before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  organizations  of  your  order  along  the  line  of  the  Reading  road, 
have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Before  you  pass  from  the  general  explanation  as  to  tbo 
purposes  of  your  organization  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  You  spoke 
of  $675,000  being  distributed  among  the  membership  last  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  undeistand  how  this  money  is  raised  and  what  is  the  purpose 
in  distributing  it? — A.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  money  is  raised  is  as  an  assessment 
on  the  membersliip  levied  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  A  voluntary  assessment?— A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  condition  of  membership.  It  is 
levied  for  each  month.  This  falls  into  a  fund  known  as  the  beneficiary  fund,  from 
which  we  pay  all  claiii!s  that  arise  in  that  department,  such  as  death  and  disability 
from  whatever  cause;  it  maybe  incurable  consumption,  locomotor  ataxia  which 
railroad  men  are  fre({uently  afflicted  with,  or  an  injury  in  their  employment  which 
incapacitates  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Q.  Is  there  any  out-of-work  benefit? — A.  The  subordinate  lodges  regulate  that; 
that  is  within  the  province  of  the  subordinate  lodge. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  fund  is  what  is  known  to  your  organization  as  the  insurance 
fund,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  railroad  companies  insurance  funds  also,  of  their  own  making? — A. 
No,  not  generally;  it  is  confined  to  a  few.  The  principal  roads  that  I  know  of  are 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Pennsylvania;  and,  I 
understand,  the  Southern  Pacific  are  going  to  inaugurate  the  insurance  features  this 
year,  sometime  early  in  this  year.  Those  are  about  the  only  large  s^-stems  that  I 
can  recall  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  insurance,  known  as  the  company's  plan  of  insurance,  generally 
agreeable  to  the  railway  employees? — A.  I  believe  you  mean  the  80-calle<l  voluntary 
reliefs  of  the  railroad  companies? 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  the  insurance  that  is  gotten  up  by  tho 
company  and  managed  by  the  company.  They  may  call  it  voluntary,  but  we  have 
testimony  before  this  commission,  I  believe,  showing  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  vol- 
untary.— A.  I  met  last  year  upward  of  15,000  railroad  men  who  are  connected 
with  our  organization  and  other  organizations  in  the  train  service,  and  I  have  failed 
to  find  a  single  one  that  has  approved  of  the  plan  or  working  of  the  railway  insur- 
ance associations. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  the  methods  of  the 
railway  companies. — A.  In  employing  men  they  must  pass  a  doctors  examination, 
and  after  they  are  given  employment  they  are  placed  upon  the  rolls  of  the  relief  asso- 
ciation. They  have  no  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  matter.  I  might  say  they 
have  no  .jurisaiction  is  discontinuing  their  payments.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  company  they  have  got  to  keep  on  paying  these  assessments. 

Q.  Von  mean  a  certain  amount  is  extracted  from  their  salaries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  voluntary  payment;  ;  — 
A.  The  men  do  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  vBy  Mr.  Katchfoud.  )  Employment  as  a  railroad  brakeman  is  conditioned  upon 
membership  in  that  association,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  work. 
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Q.  Has  that  system  the  effect  of  exempting  railway  companies  from  liabilitjr  in 
case  of  accident  or  death  to  the  employee f— A.  Yes;  and  the  nnmerous  decisions 
which  have  been  rendered  by  the  courts  thronfi^hoat  the  countr^r  are  the  best 
evidence  of  that.  I  believe  they  can  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  bulletin 
f^om  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  employees  do  not  sign  an  agreement,  do  they,  when 
they  become  employees  of  the  company  that  they  will  accept  this  insurance  in  lien 
of  all  ot^er  claims  against-  the  companies  for  injuries f — ^A.  Yes;  I  think,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  that  is  one  of  the  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  such  a  voluntary  relief  association  on  the  Refiding 
system  f — A.  I  believe  there  is. 

Q.  You  do  not  knowf — A.  I  am  not  positive  of  that,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
there  is  a  voluntary  relief  association  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  qnestiou  was  with  reference  to  employees  waiving 
their  claims  for  liability  in  case  of  accident  or  death,  and  the  question  leading  up 
to  that  was  whether  or  not  they  sign  a  paper  in  becoming  members  of  this  so-c:nied 
iusnrance,  waiving  such  claims.— A.  Yes;  1  consider  that  by  them  joining  the  relief 
association  they  waive  all  right  to  recover  for  personal  injuries  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Can  you  present  this  commission  now,  or  at  your  convenience,  a  paper  such  as 
is  presented  to  an  employee  asking  him  to  waive  such  claims,  by  any  railway  com- 
pany?— A.  I  believe  I  can;  yes. 

Q.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it. — A.  I  will  try  to  fnrnish  you  that  paper. 

By  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  suggest  you  go  into  the  Reading  trouble  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Yes,  proceed.  You  spoke  about  having  organized  on  Jan< 
uary  14. — A.  January  14  of  the  present  year  I  organized  a  lodge  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and 
on  my  arrival  in  Shamokin  I  found  quite  a  number  of  the  proposed  applirauts  had 
been  discharged  on  account  of  their  being  about  to  become  members  of  the  organi- 
zation. I  might  state  that  some  of  these  men  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  in  a  city 
distant  from  Shamokin.  Their  membership  was  never  known  by  the  officials.  It 
was  discovered  that  some  of  these  men  were  the  prime  movers  in  instituting  this 
lodge.  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  they  were  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  the  nearest  city  to  Shamokin  where 
there  is  a  lodge  of  this  order  f— A.  The  nearest  is  Snnbury. 

Q.  How  far  awayt — A.  About  12  miles. 

Q.  On  the  same  railway  division? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  same  railway  officers  are  in  charge  of  the  employees  both  at  Shamokin 
and  Sunbury  ?— A.  I  believe  so,  unless  it  would  be  a  divisional  point. 

Q.  Well,  do  these  men  object  to  the  men  joining  their  order  at  Sunbury  ? — ^A.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  objections  prior  to  the  14th  of  January,  but  I  presume  the 
reason  why  there  was  not  any  discipline  or  dismissal  from  the  company  sooner  was 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  know  that  these  men  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood,  and 
they  quietly  went  up  to  Sunbury  and  became  members  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Now,  the  lodge  at  Sunbury — where  is  the  next  lodge  along  the  railway? — A. 
The  next  is  Williamsport. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  away? — A.  I  believe  about  45  miles  from  Sunbury;  55  or  60 
miles  from  Shamokin. 

Q.  In  the  same  division  still,  is  it? — A.  That  is  the  terminus  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  state  how  many  lodges  there  are  along  the  route  of  the  Reading  road  ? — 
A.  I  presume  there  are  about  15—12  or  15. 

Q.  And  how  long  is  it  since  the  first  one  was  established? — A.  The  first  lodge  was 
established,  I  believe  I  can  safely  say,  in  1885  or  1886. 

Q.  So  that  the  lodges  have  been  established  practically  15  years  along  that  road  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  road  have  been  practically  the  same  officers, 
have  they,  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  I  believe  their  general  officers  have  been 
about  the  same ;  but  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  changes  among  the  division 
officers. 

(^  Well,  have  you  had  complaints  heretofore  that  men  were  discharged  because 
of  their  affiliation  with  one  of  these  orders? — A.  Yes;  we  have  had  quite  a  number 
of  such  complaints  for  the  past  10  years. 

Q.  So  that  yon  have  reason  to  believe  in  your  own  mind  that  these  men  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  your  going  to  Shamokin  because  they  contemplated  organizing  a 
lodge  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will,  state  to  the  commission  your  reasons  for  so  believing.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  fet  at  the  facts  here. — A.  My  reason  for  believing  this  is  that 
the  men  who  were  discharged  called  upon  their  division  officers — trainmasters,  yard- 
masters,  and  superintendents — and  asked  them  to  assign  a  cause  for  their  dismissal. 
These  officers  declined  to  talk.  They  simply  said  to  the  men,  "  We  haven't  any- 
thing to  say  to  you  at  all.    You  are  discharged,  and  that  i9  all  there  is  to  |t.    We  do 
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not  wish  to  aesiu:!!  any  reasons  or  talk  with  yon  on  the  matter  at  all.''  When  I  fonnd 
that  Rnch  was  the  case — that  the  men  wore  discharged  for  helon^ng  to  the  Brother- 
hood— I  felt  that  we  were  in  no  position  to  protect  them. 

Q.  Did  the  officers  state  these  men  were  discharged  because  they  were  contemplat- 
ing joining  the  lodge? — A.  I  will  tell  you  jnst  exactly  what  has  been  done  at  each 
place,  and  the  facts  as  I  know  them  at  Sbamokin.  There  was  no  reason  assigned 
further  than  ''  We  do  not  want  you  in  the  service  of  the  company.'' 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  How  many  were  discharged? — A.  There  were 
about  8, 1  believe — 6  or  8. 

Q.  They  had  been  members  of  the  order  before? — A.  Yes.  There  were  only  2  that 
were  not  members  of  the  organization.  There  were  about  4  members  of  the  organ- 
ization at  the  tirae  they  were  dismissed ;  but  all  were  proposed  members  of  this  new 
lodge. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  organization  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  existence  to-day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  members  of  it  working  on  the  Reading  system? — A.  No,  sir.  There  may 
be  a  few  under  cover — older  memberships  in  secrecy.  When  I  found  out  that  the 
officers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  were  objecting  to  the  organization  of  a 
lodge  there,  I  felt  a  reluctance  about  proceeding  to  organize  them,  as  I  knew  the 
men  would  lose  their  employment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  say  "when  you  found  it  out."  How  did  you  find  it 
out? — A.  I  found  out  throngh  the  men.  They  told  me  they  bad  called  upon  the 
division  officers  and  asked  for  the  cause  of  their  diHmissal.  They  would  not  assign 
any  reason  at  all.    They  told  them  that  their  service  was  not  any  longer  needed. 

Q.  And  it  is  simply  an  inference  on  your  part,  is  it? — A.  Yes;  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  in  the  ]>ast  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  on  account 
of  their  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  getting  at  what  led  you  to  believe  that  fact.  Their  relations  in 
the  past,  you  say? — A.  The  orders  which  they  issued  some  8,  10,  or  12  years  ago, 
when  they  made  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  no  man  should  belong  to  a  labor 
organization.  And  while  the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  under  Jndne  Pax- 
son,  onr  organization  went  into  court  to  establish  the  right  of  belonging  to  our 
Brotherhood  and  at  the  same  time  working  for  the  receivers  of  that  company.  When 
1  found  that  they  were  objecting  to  our  organization  being  instituted  along  their 
system,  and  that  we  were  in  no  position  to  protect  the  men  when  they  became  mem- 
bers of  our  organization,  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  for  themselves  and  their 
families  was  not  to  organize  a  lodgt)  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Shamokin,  and  I  so  advised 
them.  But  after  earnest  soliciting  on  their  part,  and  when  they  showed  a  determi- 
nation to  go  ahead  with  the  organization  regardless  of  the  officials  of  the  Philtulel- 
phia  and  Reading,  I  could  not  deny  them  the  right  to  become  members  of  the 
organization.  On  February  8  I  received  a  t'-legram  from  the  grand  master  advising 
me  to  fi^o  to  Philadelphia  and  counsel  with  our  members  in  that  city  employed  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  On  my  arrival  there  I  found  that  about  60  of 
those  men  had  prepared  to  inaugurate  a  strike  independent  of  any  organization, 
simply  on  their  own  account.  1  counseled  with  those  men  and  advised  them  that  it 
would  not  be  the  proper  thing  to  do;  showed  them  wherein  it  might  bo  injurious  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  that  there 
would  probably  be  another  way  in  which  we  eon  Id  get  around  this  and  secure  jus- 
tice for  them.  They  finally  consented  to  remain  at  work,  those  that  were  working, 
and  those  that  were  dismissed  we  would  try  to  secure  employment  for  them  by  some 
other  means.  I  believe  there  were  upwards  of  10  discharged.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
is  here  at  present. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjsn.)  At  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes;  one  or  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen are  present.  But  these  10  men  that  were  discharged  produced  letters  show- 
ing that  for  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  they  were 
complimented  very  highly  by  the  yardmnster,  trainnia»ter!  and  superintendent.  In 
fact,  these  men  that  were  discharged  were  the  very  best  men,  in  my  judgment, 
employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  We  took  particular  pains  to 
nscertain  whether  they  had  been  guilty  of  destroying  any  property,  or  whether  they 
were  intemperate  or  incompetent,  and  we  found  in  every  case  that  the  men  were  thor^ 
onghly  competent,  sober,  and  industrious  men,  had  first-class  records  as  employees. 
^^ome  of  these  men  had  the  matter  up  ])er8onally  with  the  general  Kuperintendeut, 
and  the  general  superintendent  said  to  them  very  plainly  that  they  were  discharged 
on  account  of  affiliating  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  This  discharge  took  place  when? — A.  Along  about  the  1st 
of  February. 

Q.  Reverting  to  the  Shamokin  affair,  now.  Did  the  discharge  take  place  there 
before  the  lodge  was  organized,  or  after? — A.  Just  before;  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  Just  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  reasons  can  you  give  the  commission,  if  any,  whv  the  Phila^ 
delphia  and  Reading  would  oppose  the  organization  of  a  lodge  at  Shamokin,  even  to 
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the  extent  of  discharging  its  employees,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  a  lodge  or 
lodges  to  exist  in  other  cities  along  its  lines? — A.  If  I  have  left  the  impression  that 
these  lodges  exist  along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading,  composed  princi- 

?ally  of  Reading  men,  it  is  wrong.  These  lodges  tbat  exist  along  the  lines  of  the 
hiladelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  are  composed  principally  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road men,  with  a  few  Philadelphia  and  Reading  men  in  every  lodge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  At  junction  points  on  the  system f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  the  members  employed  by  the  Reading  are  under 
cover,  you  think,  mostly  f — A.  Yes ;  there  is  a  gentleman  here  from  Heading  who 
could  testify  before  this  commission  and  show  that  they  do  meet  in  haylofts,  cellars, 
and  dark  rooms,  one  place  and  another,  in  order  to  escape  the  sleuths  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Heading  Railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  oiiicials  cooperated 
at  any  time  with  your  organization  or  had  bnsmess  with  itf — A.  It  never  had  any 
occasion  to  meet  or  do  businesH  with  our  organization.  We  have  never  had  any 
difficulty.  I  might  say,  talking  more  plainly,  that  the  organization  has  never  had 
any  grievance  presented  to  it  by  the  men  employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Until  the  present  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hatchfokd.)  You  say  that  your  organization  never  had  any  grievance 

S resented  to  it  until  the  present  one  by  the  men  employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
heading  Railroad.  Was  that  because  of  the  good  treatment  accorded  the  men  by 
the  company,  or  because  there  was  no  organization  there — little  or  no  organization — 
among  your  men  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  organization 
there,  and  the  company  has  the  meu  under  complete  submission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  they  have  had  no  grievance  since  the  receiver- 
ship of  the  company.  You  said,  I  believe,  they  had  trouble  then? — A.  At  the  time 
of  the  receivership ;  that  was  a  matter  taken  into  court. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  But  yon  found  out  at  the  time  that  you  had  this  trouble 
in  the  court  that  the  company  was  opposed,  and  bitterly  opposed,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  lodges  along  their  road  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  the  records  of  the  court  will  bear  that 
statement  out. 

Q.  And  they  made  a  statement  here  about  the  1st  of  February,  at  the  time  the  men 
were  discharged,  that  you  were  speaking  about,  that  they  were  still  opposed  to  the 
organization  of  lodges,  and  that  these  men  were  discharged  because  of  their  connec- 
tion with  these  lodges? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  Judge  Paxson  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  at  this  time? — A.  His 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  official  list  as  given  in  the  Official  Guide.  As  to  his 
being  in  any  wise  connected  with  it,  I  can  not  say.  He  might  possibly  be  a  director 
or  counsellor,  or  advisor  of  some  description. 

I  might  say,  in  concluding,  that  these  men  are  not  only  pleading  for  their  liberties 
and  rights  to  belong  to  organizations  so  long  as  they  come  within  the  bounds  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  they  are  also  making  their  plea  for  their  right  to  work.  I 
have  received  letters  from  a  ^reat  number  of  these  men  since  they  have  lost  their 
employment  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Railroad,  and  all  of  these  letters  show 
that  wherever  they  go  they  are  asked  the  question:  Wheredidyouworklast,  and  what 
were  you  dismissed  for?  And  when  they  make  their  statement  that  they  were  dis- 
charged for  nothing,  apparently  nothing,  so  far  as  they  know,  other  than  to  belong 
to  a  labor  organization,  the  officials  refuse  to  permit  them  to  go  to  work  until  they 
refer  back  to  the  road  from  whence  they  came.  After  it  is  discovered  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Philadelphia  and  Rending  Railroad  disapproved  of  their  working  any- 
where else,  they  are  told  that  they  are  not  needed.  Some  of  these  men  have  traveled 
since  last  January  from  3,000  to  6,000  miles  trying  to  find  work. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  placed  on  the  blacklist,  so  to  speak? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States? — A.  No.  The  rule  of  railroads  is 
this  in  employing  men :  To  make  them  give  reference.  Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  impression  here  that  all  railroad  officials  are  opposed  to  our  organization,  and 
would  be  guilty  of  blacklisting  a  man  because  he  asserted  his  rights  to  belong  to  an 
organization  that  was  for  his  protection.  A  great  many  of  the  officials,  regurdless 
of  what  kind  of  recommendation  comes  back  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
or  any  other  road,  if  the  man  were  a  sober  and  industrious  man,  would  be  pretty 
a])t  to  ^ive  him  employment,  but  unfortunately  for  these  men  they  have  been  trav- 
eling right  along  certain  lines  that  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule — that  the  man  must 
have  a  clear  record  before  he  can  be  employed  on  their  lines.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  injured  in  the  service  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Some  of  them 
have  lost  a  hand,  and  some  have  lost  a  foot.  Some  have  impaired  their  health  on 
account  of  long  hours  and  all  kinds  of  weather.  They  have,  as  I  said  before,  in 
their  possession  letters  and  statements  showing  that  their  service  has  always  been 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  they  are  the  very  best  employees — ^the  very  best  in  their 
service. 
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Q.  Now,  when  these  men  were  discharged,  the  last  men  yon  mentioned,  it  was 
said  to  them  that  they  were  discharged  becaose  they  were  members  of  the  Railroad 
Trainmen's  Association  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  no  other  reason  f — A.  That  is  apparent,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  these  Philadelphia  men  were 
told  they  were  discharged  by  the  railroad  becaose  of  their  connection  with  your 
organization,  or  with  year  lodges f— A.  Well,  yes.  They  have  told  me  at  Philadel- 
phia that  they  were  discharged  on  account  of  their  membership  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were  told  by  the  railroad  officials  that  they  were 
discharged  for  that  reason  f — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Simply  because  of  their  connection  with  the  organization  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Or  JEN.)  Are  these  men  heref — A.  One  of  them  is  here. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  the  railroad  failed  to  give  a  certificate  as  to  character 
as  reganls  faithfulness  and  anything  elset — A.  Some  of  them  have  them  in  their 
possession. 

Q.  They  have  got  to  produce  some  sort  of  a  certificate  from  former  employers 
before  they  can  get  employment  on  some  other  railroad f — A.  Yes;  bur  this  is  an 
exchange  through  officials.  The  man  must  immediately  have  a  recommendation  in 
his  pocket,  but  it  is  worthless  with  a  great  many  corporations.  It  must  pass  back 
and  forth  throngh  the  officials — ^the  official  of  one  railroad  in  communication  with 
another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  yon  not  a  law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylyania  which 
in  substance  provides  that  workingmen  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
employer  for  their  connection  with  a  labor  union  f — A.  That  law  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  Judge  Gnnster,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  recently  has  it  been  declared  unconstitutional f  Do  you  remember? — A. 
Last  September  or  October. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  An  appeal  is  pending  nowt — A.  Yes;  there  was  an  appeal 
taken.     I  believe  it  is  i)ending.     I  do  not  know  just  the  status  of  the  appeal. 

I  would  like  to  read,' in  answer  to  Mr.  Ratohford's  question  about  these  voluntary 
relief  associations  [reading] : 

''And,  in  consideration  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  to  the  relief  fhnd  of  the 
said  association  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  and  its  suc- 
cessors, and  of  the  agreement  of  the  several  associated  companies  in  respect  of  any 
deiicit  in  the  relief  fund  for  benetitN  in  their  respective  employees,  I  hereby  agree 
that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  relief  fund,  or  from  said  association  for 
injury  or  death,  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  or  damages  against  said  com- 

Eany,  my  employer,  ana  against  any  of  said  associated  companies  by  which  I  may 
ereafter  be  employed,  arising  from  such  iiijnry  or  death,  wnich  could  be  made  by 
or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representative  will  execute  or,  where  neces- 
sary, procure  to  be  executed  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally 
to  evidence  such  acquittance.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  that  you  are  reading f  Is  it  an  agreement  oris 
it  rules  f— A.  These  are  the  rules  covering  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief 
Association. 

Q.  As  promulgated  by  the  officials  of  the  railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q .  The  practice  of  the  employees  of  the  road  is  to  sign  them  in  accepting  employ- 
ment f — A.  Yes.  It  is  virtually  a  condition  of  employment,  just  as  an  applicant  is 
required  to  go  before  their  doctors  and  pass  an  examination  before  ne  can  be 
employed.  A  great  many  of  these  companies  to-day  have  the  latter  rule  in  force. 
If  a  man's  measurements  and  weight  and  height  do  not  all  correspond,  and  if  he  be 
not  sound  in  limb,  he  can  not  get  employment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  yon  sure  that  these  employees  are  obliged  to 
accept  these  benefits  unless  they  want  tof — A.  My  understanding  is  that  they  will 
have  to  accept  benefits  or  leave  the  service  of  the  company. 

Q.  That  is,  on  these  roads  that  have  these  associations,  practically  all  the  men 
belong  to  the  association  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  understood  among  railroad  men  that  they  will  not  have  a  good  standing 
in  their  employment  if  they  do  not  join  these  so-called  voluntary  relief  associations  f — 
A.  WeU,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  answer  that  question,  because  yon  will  find 
so  very  few  who  do  not  belong  to  the  relief  association  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  I  understood  you  to  state  a  moment  ago  that  they  oonld 
not  become  employees  at  all  unless  they  were  examined  and  became  members  of  this 
department? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

i).  Well,  you  can  proceed  now  to  make  out  your  cause  of  complaint.  We  have 
got  so  far  as  the  Philadelphia  matter,  where  10  men  were  discharged;  having  passed 
the  Shamokin  matter  where  8  men  were  discharged,  I  believe,  making  18  in  all. — 
A.  We  received  statements  from  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  our  organization 
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asking  ns  to  in  some  way  give  them  relief,  and  we  knew  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
approach  the  officers  of  that  company,  asking  for  the  rights  of  the  men  to  belong  to 
organizations,  and^  inasmuch  as  there  was  created  by  Congress  an  Industrial  Com- 
misflion  to  inqnire  into  industrial  matters,  we  concluded  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  bring  it  before  this  commission. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  by  that  that  yon  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  reach  the  rail- 
road officials  in  regard  to  this  matter? — A.  No,  sir.  We  never  tried  to  reach  them 
as  an  organization.  The  men  did.  We  advised  the  men  to  call  on  their  division  offi- 
cers, and  genera]  officers,  if  necessary  and  if  they  conid  do  so,  and  ask  for  a  hearing 
of  tlieir  case,  and  for  the  cause  of  their  dismissal. 

(cj.  So  yonr  reason,  then,  for  appearing  before  the  commission  here,  or  desiring  to 
iippoar,  is  because  18  of  your  men  have  been  discharged  without  just  cause,  as  you 
think  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  the  cause  that  you  have  interpreted — that  they  are  members  of  the 
several  lodges  alon^  your  line? — A.  Yes,  and  that  we  believe  that  relief  should  be 
atforded  these  men  in  some  way  or  other  by  tbc  provision  of  a  law  or  enactment  of  a 
law. 

Q.  Can  you  state  of  yonr  own  knowledge  that  the  railway  officials  would  have 
received  joii  and  discussed  these  matt-ers  as  an  organization?  They  might  possibly 
refuse  to  treat  with  these  men  iudivi<lual]y,  or  a  committee  locally  of  the  men,  but 
are  you  sure  they  would  refuse  to  receive  you  and  2  or  3  of  your  associates? — A. 
Yes.  Their  attitude  to  organization  in  the  past  leads  mo  to  believe  that  they 
positively  would  not  permit  me  to  approach  them  as  an  officer  of  an  organization  or 
otherwise  as  an  individual. 

Q.  How  many  such  railroads  are  there  in  the  United  States  that  refuse  to  do 
that? — A.  Only  one — that  is  the  Philadelphia  anti  K<'h«Iip". 

Q.  And  you  never  asked  them  to  treat  with  you? — A.  My  predecessors,  Mr.  Wilki- 
son,  and,  1  believe,  though  1  am  not  quite  positive,  Mr.  Morrissey,  now  graiui  master 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  tried  to  approach  the  president  and  super- 
intendent of  one  or  two  companies,  and  found  they  could  not  do  so. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  this  company  and  the  vice-presidents  and  ffeneralman- 
ager? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  president  now.  I  think  Mr.  vorhees  was 
president  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  the  superintendents  you  speak  about f— A.  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  And  the  general  manager? — A.  The  general  superintendent's  name  is  Mr. 
Swigard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  state  as  conclusive  that  if  they  would  not  give  satis- 
faction to  the  individual  members  who  have  been  discharged  they  would  not  tolerate 
interference  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  the  organization?- A.  I  felt  that  when  they 
refused  to  entertain  a  committee  of  the  employees,  to  listen  to  an  honest  complnint, 
it  would  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  men  for  this  organization  to  make  an  appeal  in 
their  behalf.  I  believe  that  it  was  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  February  that  the  committee 
appeared  at  the  general  superintendent's  office  aud  asked  him  if  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  discuss  the  dismissal  of  themselves,  and  of  4  or  5  or  6  others,  and  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it — this  is  what  they  told  me — that 
he  would  not  discuss  any  proposition  with  them;  that  he  had  discharged  them,  and 
that  stood.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  made  the  remark  to  hiiu :  "  We  will 
strike  at  your  freight  service,'^  meaning  that  they  would  strike,  or  that  they  would 
try  to  establish  a  boycott  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  That  had  no  effect  on 
him  whatever.  He  simply  refused  to  do  any  business  with  them  and  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposition  with  this  committee. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  yet,  he  keeps  in  his  employ  how  many  members  of 
organized  labor,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Do  you  want  to  get  them  all  discharged? 

Senator  Kyle.  No.  Yon  do  not  need  to  state  their  names,  but  in  round  numbers. — 
A.  I  might  say  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  very  conservative  estimate — about 
200  men  employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  About  how  many  employees  are  there  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Reading? — A.  1  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  I  should  judge  upward 
of  about  3,500  w  ho  are  eligible  to  our  organizatien. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  engineers  on  that  system  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers? — A.  I  know  some  of  them  are. 

Q.  Are  the  firemen  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Fireman? — A.  Some  of  them, 
yes. 

Q.  Some  conductors  belong  to  the  Conductors'  Brotherhood? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  is  aware  of  that  fact? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  the  officers  know  that  the  men  belong  to  the  respective 
organizations. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  There  are  200,  you  think,  in  your  Brotherhood  of  Train- 
men that  are  still  employed  by  your  company ;  18  men  have  been  discharged,  and  8 
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of  them  you  suppose  were  disoharged  because  of  their  connection  with  your  order  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ten  of  them,  upon  statements  of  the  men  themselves,  were  discharged  because 
they  were  members  of  the  order? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  these  10  men  spoken  of  last  could  have  been  mistaken  aa 
to  the  cause  of  their  dismissal?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  mistaken,  for 
the  reason  that  these  men  had  been  in  tlie  service  from  3  to  9  years  in  the  capacity 
of  brakemen  and  conductors,  and  tbeir  work  was  always  .of  the  very  highest  char- 
acter; they  had  caused  very  little  damage  to  property;  tbey  were  always  there 
when  called  upon  to  go  out  in  any  and  all  Kinds  of  weather,  and  at  any  time  during 
the  day  or  nignt.  Usually  those  are  the  kind  of  men  railroad  corporations  are  look- 
ing for,  and  they  would  much  rather  keep  a  man  of  that  kind  in  their  employ  than 
to  take  an  inexperienced  man.  There  must  have  been  some  oanse  for  discharging 
these  men,  and  if  it  was  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  destruction  of  property,  the  officers 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Inasmuch  as  tbey  refused  to  give  them  any  consid- 
eration whatever  other  than  to  say.  "We  do  not  want  you  in  our  service,'^  it  is  very 
food  evidence  that  there  is  some  nidden  motive,  which  they  were  afraid  to  make 
nown. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  those  men  that  you  speak  of  all  discharged  at 
about  the  same  time,  or  were  they  discharged  singly,  one  by  one? — A.  They  were 
all  discharged  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Probably  10  days  would  cover  the 
time  at  the  very  furthent. 

Q.  Teu  days  would  cover  the  discharge  of  the  18  members,  would  it? — ^A.  Yes.  I 
might  state  that  some  men  have  been  discharged  that  we  have  no  record  of.  There 
is  Williamsport,  and  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  men  discharged  in  Newbury- 
port  who  have  gone  away  aud  found  employment  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Were  those  men  members  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  discharges  in  which  the  discharged  employee 
was  not  a  member  of  your  organization  ?— A.  Not  a  single  one.  We  have  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  man  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  discharged  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  that  these  men  were  discharged, 
aud  we  can  not  cite  any  single  instance  or  any  single  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  customary  in  the  railway  service  in  giving  dis- 
niissals,  with  the  immediate  cause  of  necessary  reductions  in  the  force,  to  give  letters 
of  recommendation  that  will  enable  them  to  get  service  on  another  line? — A.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  that  is  the  rule. 

Q.  Will  a  superintendent  who  has  to  discharge  a  man  because  of  a  necessary 
reduction  in  the  force,  that  man  being  satisfactory  in  every  way,  refuse  to  give  him 
such  a  letter  if  he  asks  for  it? — A.  No;  he  will  not  refuse  to  give  a  letter.  Aa  a 
general  proposition,  the  superintendent  of  his  own  accord  sends  a  letter  to  the  em- 
ployee at  the  time  the  reduction  is  made,  notifying  him  that  on  accouut  of  depres- 
sion in  business  his  service  will  not  be  any  longer  required. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  some  of  these  men  who  have  been  discharged  have  such  letters 
in  tbeir  possession.  Did  thoy  procure  tho-se  letters  prior  to  their  discharge  or  since? — 
A.  I  believe  some  of  them  secured  those  letters  prior  to  their  dismissal,  and  some 
received  them  after  their  dismissal. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  say  the 
Pennsylvania  system  recognizes  your  order  and  treats  with  you  as  an  order? — A. 
Yes;  there  can  not  be  any  question  about  that.  They  have  been  very  generous  to 
our  organization. 

Q.  So  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  superintendents  and  managers,  have 
you,  on  business  matters  relating  to  your  employees? — A.  Our  organization  has 
quite  frequently  met  with  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  Upon  complaints  of  your  men? — A.  That  is,  on  grievance  matters  that  emanate 
from  the  employees. 

Q.  And  they  have  never  refused  to  treat  with  you? — A.  No;  we  have  never  found 
the  disposition  of  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  to  antagonize  our  organization. 

Q.  And  when  men  are  discharged  from  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  you  tbiuk 
unjustly,  they  will  meet  you  ana  tell  you  why  the  men  were  discharged? — A.  Yes; 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  with  officers  of  our  organization,  I  believe  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  would  do  so,  but  I  might  state  as  a  general  rule 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials  settle  tbese  matters  with  their  men  directly. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  what  your  custom  was.  In  case  a  dispute  arose  between 
members  of  your  order  and  the  railway  company,  you  do  not  think  they  would 
refuse  to  treat  with  you  and  to  tell  the  reasons  why  tbey  discharged  15  or  20  men? — 
A.  We  know  they  would  not  refuse  to  meet  with  us;  at  least,  their  attitude  in  the 
past  leads  me  to  believe  tbey  would  not  refuse  to  meet  with  us. 

Q.  But  your  organization,  then,  has  never  met  any  of  the  members  of  the  Read- 
ing road  to  consult  with  them  as  to  whether  tbey  would  recognize  organized  labor 
or  not? — A.  No;  they  have  never  given  us  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  attitude 
of  our  organization  to  them,  and  f  believe  that  if  the  officials  of  the  Philadelphia 
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and  Reading  had  a  better  understanding  of  organized  labor  tbey  would  not  oppose 
it  so  strongly. 

Q.  I  asked  these  qnestions  because  I  think  their  attitude  is  quite  unusual,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  you  the  questions  to  know  whether  you  nad  exhausted  every 
means  at  your  command  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  absolutely  and  flatly  refused 
to  treat  with  your  organization. — A.  Well,  we  know  that  it  is  their  policy  in  days 
gone  by.  and  the  same  general  superintendent  is  connected  with  the  road,  and  the 
dismissal  of  these  men  and  his  refusal  to  meet  with  the  committee  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  his  policy. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  generally  with  a  great  many  private  industries  10  or  15  years 
ago  that  they  refused  to  treat  with  organized  labor,  and  that  since  that  time  organ- 
ized labor  has  become  quite  generally  recognized  throughout  the  country? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  has  been  our  experience.  Even  5  years  ago  the  Brotlierhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men did  not  stand  as  high  with  the  railway  managers  as  it  does  at  the  present  time, 
because  they  misunderstood  the  objects  of  the  organization  and  its  intentions,  but 
after  they  have  become  familiar  with  its  manner  of  working  they  know  that  the 
organization  is  conservative;  it  counsels  its  members  to  be  conservative  and  take 
into  consideration  all  things  that  indirectly  interest  the  railroad  properties.  I 
might  say,  as  the  best  evidence  of  this  being  true,  that  when  depression  struck  this 
country  some  years  ago,  in  1893,  the  railroad  men  throughout  the  country  and  our 
organization  submitted  to  reduction  after  reduction  in  wages  for  stated  times 
until  business  revived  and  the  railroad  companies  were  in  a  position  to  resume  pay- 
ing their  re^^ilar  rates.  There  were  no  strikes  and  no  conflict.  During  the  depres- 
sion we  were  willing  as  an  organization,  we  were  willing  as  employees,  to  help  the 
railroad  management  bear  the  burden. 

Q.  Is  it  the  fact  that  where  a  man  belongs  to  organized  labor,  is  a  member  of  a 
lodge  in  good  standing,  it  is  a  guaranty  that  they  are  getting  a  good  man  when 
they  employ  him ;  that  he  is  known  by  his  fellows  in  his  lodge  as  being  worthy  of 
employment  by  tbe  company ;  he  stands  well  socially;  that  Tie  is  an  honest  man f 
It  IS  sort  of  a  guaranty  that  a  man  is  a  good  man  if  he  belongs  to  your  organ iza* 
tion.  Is  it  not  possible  if  a  committee  of  3  or  4  of  your  national  organization  were 
to  go  to  the  president  and  general  manager  and  vice-president  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany you  could  settle  this  matter  without  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission f — A.  Well,  if  we  thought  so  we  would  not  be  here  to-day. 

Q.  Exactly;  but  you  say  you  have  not  tried  it,  that  is  all.— A.  Well,  when  their 
own  employees  can  not  approach  them,  can  not  get  an  audience  with  the  general 
superintendent,  I  would  li  ke  to  know  what  hopes  an  outsider  would  have  of  approach- 
ing a  higher  officer  of  that  company. 

Q.  The  approach  is  made  by  the  members  of  the  national  order,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  probably  of  greater  importance  to  them  to  meet  the  national  members  of  your 
order  than  it  would  be  to  meet  3  or  4  or  5  of  the  employees. — A.  I  am  here  to  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  never  as  officers  of  an  organization  approach  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  officials,  because,  as  I  stated  to  you  and  read  extracts  of 
our  constitution,  showing  yon  whenever  there  is  any  grievance  matter  or  an  employee 
feels  that  he  is  unjuHtly  dealt  with,  those  matters  must  be  taken  up  by  a  committee 
of  his  fellows  employed  on  the  same  division.    That  has  been  done  in  this  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  But  I  understood  yon  to  say  earlier  in  your  testimony 
that  Mr.  Morrissey  and  one  or  more  of  your  predecessors  approached  the  company  on 
another  grievance,  and  were  refused  and  denied  an  interview? — A.  Yes;  themselves 
and  a  committee  of  the  employees.  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  committee  of  employees 
in  this  case  had  taken  up  the  complaints  of  the  men  carefully;  the  officials  refused 
to  give  them  any  recognition  or  any  consideration,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  consent  to  meet  those  who  are  entirely  out  of  their  service — not  employed  by 
them 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  these  men  say  they  were  a  committee  representing 
organized  labor  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailway  Trainmen? — A.  Yes,  they  did;  they 
stated  they  were  members  of  the  organization,  appointed  by  the  membership  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  their  respective  divisions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  Reading  Railroad  Company's  opposition  to  organ- 
ized labor  been  so  constant  through  many  years  that  yon  would  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  as  going  to  them  in  the  interest  of  the  men  f  Is  that  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  you  have  declined  to  go  to  them,  one  of  the  reasons? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  one.  I 
might  state  if  they  were  officials  that  had  not  opposed  the  organization  before  we 
might  do  the  same  as  we  have  done  with  a  great  many  other  omoials — communicate 
with  them  and  ascertain  their  attitude;  but  we  know  the  general  superintendent's 
attitude  to  organizations  so  well  that  we  believe  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  com- 
municate with  him  or  any  of  the  other  officials. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  there  were 
complaints  of  any  of  your  members,  in  order  to  have  those  complaints  heard  they 
must  first  secure  the  indorsement  of  one-half  the  membership  on  their  division? — ^A. 
Yes;  that  is  correct. 
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Q.  And  then  it  goes  to  the  lodge,  does  it  notf— A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  has  to  l^  approved  by  one-half  the  members  of  the  lodge  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  then  it  goes  to  the  general  officers  of  the  association;  is  that  correct  f — ^A. 
No;  it  goes  to  the  committee  representing  the  employees  on  that  division. 

Q.  That  is  a  committee  of  the  membership! — A.  A  committee  of  the  membership 
employed  on  that  division. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  that  committee  regarding  that  thenf—A.  The  committee 
are  given  absolute  power  to  make  a  settlement.  They  meet  with  the  officials  to 
explain  the  matter  of  working.  If  the  committee  finds  that  there  has  been  an 
unjust  grievance  plaoed  in  their  hands,  they  have  the  power  not  to  go  any  further 
in  the  investigating,  or,  in  otber  words,  to  refer  it  back— make  a  report  as  to  their 
finding. 

Q.  But  if  they  find  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  what  then?— A.  Then  they 
proceed  to  adjust  it,  meeting  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  In  this  case  was  any  grievance  pruiented  to  a  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  division  f — A.  At  Philadelphia,  yes. 

Q.  At  Philadelphia f — A.  Yes;  there  was  at  Philadelphia.  At  Shamokiu  there  was 
not,  because  I  advised  tbem  not  to.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  the  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  general  superintendent. 

Q.  Well,  at  Philadelphia  did  the  grievance  receive  the  majority  of  the  employees 
of  the  district — have  the  approval  of  the  lodge  and  then  go  to  this  committoe  that 
you  speak  of? — A.  Yes;  it  got  as  far  as  the  committee. 

Q.  And  this  committee,  did  they  attempt  to  present  the  grievance  to  the  railway 
officials? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  refused? — A.  Yes;  they  were  refused. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Bell.)  That  was  the  official  committee? — A.  Yes;  repre- 
senting the  Brotherhood — the  Brotherhood  men  enmloyed  on  that  division. 

Q.  It  was  not  composed  of  the  men  that  were  discharged  at  all,  but  just  your  offi- 
cial committee — standing  committee? — ^A.  No;  they  were  not  discharged. 

Q.  (Hy  KepresentativeOTJEN.)  They  were  not  discharged? — A.  But  they  were  dis- 
charged the  next  day. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Are  they  still  out  of  the  service  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  going  back.  I  might  state  that  one  of  them  was  not  discharged :  he  resigns, 
knowing  that  be  would  be  discharged,  or  feeling  that  he  would  be  discnarged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  After  the  other  two  had  been  discharged ?— A.  Before  the 
other  two  had  been  discharged  heresiguotl. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  And  these  tliree  members  of  the  committee  were  dischargred, 
you  think,  because  they  took  up  the  case  of  these  discharged  men  and  attempt'Od  to 
present  the  matter  before  the  officials  of  the  railroad? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  all  the  railroad  men  in  and  around  Philadelphia. 

Q.  (By  KepresentativeOTJEN.)  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  organization  did 
present  this  grievance,  or  did  attempt  to  present  this  grievance,  to  the  railroad  offi- 
cials officially? — A.  Not  officially ;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  general  officers  of  the  organ- 
ization are  concerned.  Locally  they  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  organization 
and  presented  it. 

Q.  Is  not  this  committee  part  of  the  organization — part  of  your  official  organiza- 
tion ? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  the  local  committee  with  the  officers  of 
our  organization. 

Q.  That  is,  what  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  grievance  was  not  presented  to  the 
railroad  by  the  general  officers  of  the  organization? — A.  No;  it  was  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Was  the  committee  authorized  to  do  it  by 
the  general  officers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  official? — A.  Yes,  it  was.  It  was  officially  authorized  by  their 
lodge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  They  were  authorized  to  do  it  under  your  laws — under 
your  rules? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  organization  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor 
along  your  line — organization  of  railroad  employees? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
railroad  man  that  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Ijubor  to-day  on  any  railroad  in  America. 

Q.  There  is  no  conflict,  then,  between  the  workinginen  belonging  to  one  organiza- 
tion and  the  other  on  this  system  ? — A.  No ;  so  far  as  our  relations  with  organizations 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  are  concerned,  they  are  of  the  very 
pleasantest  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Asyouwishtosubstantiateyour  claims  in  your  testimony, 
it  might  be  taken  from  your  testimony,  I  take  it,  that  you  have  not  presented  direct 
proof  of  your  claim.  The  most  direct  testimony  might  be  summed  up  in  this  way: 
That  it  is  the  supposition,  because  of  the  general  hostility  of  the  railroad  company 
toward  your  organization  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  liecausu  the  men 
who  have  been  discharged  have  asked  for  the  causes  as  to  why  their  services  were 
didmissed,  and  the  company  has  refused  to  give  such  causes.    Now,  upon  those  two 
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groundtt  it  is  the  claim  of  your  organization  that  such  men  were  discharged  because 
of  their  connection  with  a  trade  anion;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Ky  Representative  Bell.)  Yoar  statements  awhile  ago  all  show  that  every 
man  (tiHcharged  belonged  to  the  organization  alsof — ^A.  Yes;  every  man  that  has 
been  dinraiRsed  has  been  a  member  of  oar  organization. 

Q.  Now,  then,  who  have  their  places  been  filled  by,  union  or  nonunion  men,  as 
far  as  you  know? — A.  They  have  been  filled,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  nonunion  men; 
men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  organization,  and  I  know  of  it  personally  and  had  them 
pointtul  out  to  me  at  Shamokm,  men  who  had  taken  the  places  of  some  of  these 
men  who  have  been  dismissed — men  that  have  not  been  in  the  railway  service  1 
year;  and  from  their  general  appearance  I  would  judge  they  were  not  experienced 
railroad  men. 

Q.  There  is  no  probability  that  any  of  these  railroad  men  were  discharged  because 
business  had  fallen  off  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  man  engaged  to  take  the  place  of  every  man  who  was  dis- 
charged, so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Yes.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion that  you  asked  me  awhile  ago.'if  there  were  any  other  railroads  that  refused  to 
meet  and  treat  with  our  organization,  it  has  come  to  my  mind  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral manager  who  refused  to  meet  with  our  organization  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
west  of  Pittsburg — that  is,  with  the  officers  of  oar  organization.  But  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  refuse  men  a  hearing.  That  same  general 
nninagv'r  who  refused  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  organization  spent  several 
weeks  in  conferences  with  his  men  relative  to  pay  and  rules  to  govern  men  in  their 
employment;  and  I  believe  Mr.  McCrea,  "who  is  ttie  vice-president  of  the  lines  west 
of  Pittsburg,  has  on  several  occasions,  while  general  manager,  met  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  organizations  and  transacted  business  with  them. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Mr.  Hkebnsr,  counsel  for  the  Phila<lelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  states 
that  the  commission  has  given  this  company  full 'opportunity  to  be  heard  by  wit- 
nesses on  its  behalf  on  the  questions  raised  by  the  testimonv  given  before  the  com- 
mission at  its  sessions  by  tlie  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
but  that  the  company  has  no  testimony  to  offer  on  the  subject  at  this  time. 

Chas.  IIerbnkr. 
Makcii  9,  1900. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  IS,  190t, 
TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  JAMES  F.  JACKSOH, 

Of  the  M{U8achusetts  State  Board  of  Railroad  CommUsUmera, 

The  Commission  met  at  10.52  a.  m.,  VIce-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  James  F.  Jackson  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  folio  wn: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  state  your  address,  occupation,  and  other  details 
respecting  your  business,  please? — A.  My  name  is  James  F.  Jackson;  my  business 
address  is  20  Beacon  street,  Boston,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners. I  have  a  private  office  in  Fall  River,  where  I  reside.  My  private  busi- 
ness is  that  of  a  lawyer,  member  of  the  firm  of  Jackson,  Slade  &  Borden. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  with  a  general  statement  respecting  the  cost  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  tiie  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission. — A.  The  commission 
was  founded  in  1869.  Its  duties  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time.  To-day  it 
has  a  general  supervision  over  all  the  railroads  and  the  street  railways  within  the 
State.  I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  authority  of  our  commission  is  purely 
one  of  an  advisory  nature.  It  is,,  in  a  large  degree,  and  yet  there  are  two  or  three 
important  features  of  our  work  wherein  we  are  given  mandatory  power.  Take,  for 
example,  questions  that  relate  to  public  safety.  In  many  instances  we  have  abso- 
Inte  control,  as  in  grade  crossings  of  railroads  and  highways,  railroads  and  railroads, 
and  railroads  and  street  railways.  If  we  think  there  is  public  need  for  a  grade 
crossing,  we  grant  it.  If  we  do  not  think  there  is  such  public  need,  we  refuse  it; 
and  that  settles  the  question. 

Take  again  the  matter  of  safeguards,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees 
and  of  the  traveling  public.  Very  many  matters  come  before  our  board  for  approval 
where  the  question  is  as  to  the  construction  of  some  safety  appliance,  platlorm  gfttes, 
int<>rlocking  or  other  signal  systems,  protections  of  one  kind  and  another.  There 
again  our  power  is  one  of  approval,  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  accept  our  judgment 
as  final. 
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Then,  a  very  important  branch  of  our  work  is  that  which  relates  to  the  issaes  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  or,  in  other  words,  which  has  to  do  with  the  tinancial  strength  of 
railroads  and  railways— at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  and  perhaps 
they  are  concerned  altogether!^  1  think  they  are.  Every  issue  of  stock,  the  original 
issue,  and  all  increases  in  the  way  of  additional  issues,  are  made  only  upon  the 
approval  of  the  board  after  an  investigation.  That  is  true  in  connection  with  bonds,, 
also.  So  that  there  are  two  important  features  of  our  work  where  our  power  is  more 
thnn  merely  recommendatory. 

Then  there  is  the  work  which  is  purely  recommendatory  and  advisory.  This  is  in 
connection  with  matters  that  affect  <Urectl.Y  the  revenues — questions  of  rates,  pae 
senger  rates,  freight  rates.  There  we  investigate  in  all  instances,  and  after  formiii;; 
our  conclusions  we  make  a  report.  The  companies  are  not  bound  by  law  to  follow 
the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report  or  to  heed  our  opinions.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  will  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  history  of  the  board 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saving  that  it  has  only  been  in  exceptional  instances  that  either 
the  public  on  the  one  side  or  the  railroad  corporation  or  street-railway  corporation 
on  the  other  lias  disregarded  the  views  of  the  board  or  its  recommendations.  Per- 
haps 1  ought  to  limit  that  to  recommeudations,  because  there  are  matters,  as  yon 
will  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  a  board  may  desire  to  look  into  a  matter  and 
to  suggest  something  that  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  board,  neces- 
sary to  immediately  carry  out — something  it  is  looking  forward  to.  Kor  example, 
whether  it  is  better  to  have  certain  colors  to  indicate  safety  and  peril  and  oautioD. 
We  have  made  in  the  past  a  recommendation  upon  that  point,  but  it  was  made  in 
terms  understood  to  be  simply  a  suggestion,  and  some  of  the  railroads  have  adopted 
it  and  some  have  not.  It  followed  a  test.  It  was  an  interesting  point,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commission  was  distinctly  not  to  say  to  the  railroads  in  that  case,  '*  It  is 
necessary  for  you  to  think  as  we  do  about  it." 

Now,  on  part  of  the  railroads,  1  hardly  know  of  an  instance  where  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board  that  they  do  one  thiu^  or  another  has  been  disregarded.  On  the 
part  of  the  public,  in  a  few  instances,  there  has  been  some  appeal  to  the  legislature 
and  some  legislation.  There  are  very  few  instances,  and  1  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  railroads  have  not  been  deferential  to  our  views  merely  because  our 
views  are  their  views.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  year  and  a  half,  which  is 
the  extent  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  these  matters.  We  have  paa8e4l  on 
questions  of  rate,  questions  involving  the  removal  of  stations,  the  building  of  new 
stations,  change  in  train  service,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  overruling  the 
contention  of  the  railroad,  and  in  every  case  they  have  conformed  to  our  recom- 
mendations. In  our  last  annual  report,  after  investigating  the  question  of  passen- 
ger rates,  we  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  500-mile  mileage  book  at  2  cent^ 
a  mile,  and  the  railroads  have  adopted  it.  This  was  proved  to  be  a  reduction  in 
revenue,  these  books  taking  the  place  of  sales  of  single  tickets.  1  think  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  railroads  feel  that  a  board  made  up  as  ours  is,  three  members,  one  acquainted 
by  actual  experience  with  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  business  community, 
familiar  with  all  questions  that  affect  trade  and  commercial  interests ;  a  second  mem- 
ber familiar  by  experience  with  railroad  construction  and  railroad  operation;  and  a 
third  member  of  sufficient  legal  ability  to  take  care  of  the  legal  questions — the  rail- 
roads feel  that  this  board,  made  up  in  that  way,  has  proved  to  be  thus  far  a  valuable 
aid  rather  than  hindrance  in  their  work.  It  may  be  dangerous  for  me  to  say  what 
the  railroads  think  of  us.  I  do  not  want  to  carrv  that  idea  too  far,  but  as  far  as  the 
following  out  of  recommendations  is  concerned,  they  have  certainly  done  it.  Mat- 
ters are  referred  to  us  continually  by  the  legislature.  An  instance  of  that  sort  was 
the  investigation  as  to  the  safety  of  the  use  of  vestibules  on  street  oars.  We  were 
asked  by  the  legislature  a  year  ago  last  winter  to  investigate  that.  We  did  so,  and 
made  a  rei)ort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  give  just  a  brief  outline  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
report? — A.  The  statute  itself  took  in  hand  a  part  of  the  subject.  The  statute  made 
it  mandatory  upon  all  street  railways  outside  of  Boston  to  have  vestibules  on  the 
cars  during  cei-tain  winter  mouths  for  the  protection  of  the  motormen  and  conduct- 
ors. There  was  a  very  serious  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company,  which  controls  all  the  street  railway  traffic  of  Boston,  that  vestibules 
were  dangerous  in  some  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Boston  where  the  people  were  con- 
tinually crossing,  and  making  transportation  something  that  must  be  guarded  by 
the  utmost  care.  The  railway  company  claimed  that  the  addition  of  the  vestibule 
shut  off'  the  view  and  interfered  with  sounds  to  such  an  extent  that  motormen  could 
not  bring  their  cars  to  a  stop  with  the  promptness  that  they  could  if  they  were 
upon  an  open  platform.  The  legislature  referred  to  us  one  question.  That  was, 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  safety  that  the  company  use  vestibules.  We  hail 
several  public  hearings,  and  made  inquiries  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and,  as  a  result,  we  felt  they  could  be  used  with  safety  under  proper  conditions.  As 
a  result,  the  Boston  Railway  Company  must  equip  its  cars  within  a  certain  number 
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of  years  trith  vestibules,  but  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  serious  injnry  done  we 
made  it  experimental,  by  interpreting  the  statute,  as  we  thought  we  might  under 
the  circumstances.  They  are  to  test  the  vestibule  in  the  most  difficult  places  first, 
so  that  if  we  are  wrong  in  our  opinion  we  may  recall  our  recommendation.  We  feel 
very  positive  about  the  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  believe  the  question  of  public 
safety  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  What  is  this  contemplated  vestibule,  a  closed  vestibule 
or  a  half  vestibule? — A.  The  closed.  It  has  doors  which  are  to  be  opened  at  certain 
times.  The  design  has  not  yet  been  perfected,  but  the  idea  is  to  have  them  as  largely 
218  possible  of  glass,  so  that  the  sight  will  be  obstructed  but  very  little.  Then  again 
they  nre  to  be  so  arranged  that  these  glass  windows  will  drop  down  and  the  motorman 
can  see  out  if  he  wants  to.    We  feel  that  the  vestibule  is  safe  in  Boston. 

Another  instance  of  a  special  report  was  that  upon  the  contribution  of  street  rail- 
way companies  to  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings.  In  our  State  there  has  been 
undertaken  a  very  important  work  of  abolishing  grade  crossings,  and  under  a  statute 
passeti  in  1890  the  State  contributes  a  certain  proportion,  the  railroads  a  certain 
proportion,  and  the  eity  or  town  a  certain  proportion  to  the  expense.  The  State 
and  city  or  town  is  limited  to  35  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  the  railroad  bears 
the  other  65  per  cent.  It  has  often  been  contended  that  street  railways  ought  to 
bear  a  part  of  the  expense.  AVe  niade  a  special  investigation  into  that  matter,  and 
reported  that  in  our  judgment  it  was  fair  that  they  should.  The  legislature  is  at 
work  now  on  a  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  That  is  where  the  street  railway  and  the  railroad  crosses, 
is  it  not? — A.  Yes.  It  is  where  there  is  a  grade  crossing  of  the  highway  and  rail- 
road and  the  street  railway,  either  has  a  location  or  is  to  get  one  immediately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  may  speak,  if  you  please,  of  the  policy  of  the  board  in 
respect  to  capitalization. — A.  It  is  one  of  restriction,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  right 
that  the  people  who  furnish  the  income  to  the  stockholders  in  the  way  of  ratesshould 

Bay  it  only  upon  actual  expenditure— the  actual  cost,  fair  cost,  of  these  enterprises, 
nder  the  laws  which  were  passed  recently  (some  of  the  most  important  of  them  in 
1894)  we  look  into  the  issue  of  capital  stock  and  of  bonds.  First,  the  statute 
describes  the  purposes  in  a  general  Avay,  for  which  stock  and  bonds  may  be  issued. 
Then  tho  board  has  to  decide  whether  the  particular  purposes  of  the  company  fairly 
fall  within  the  general  purposes  as  described  within  the  statut'O.  Secondly,  we  haveto 
decide  the  amount  which  is  fairly  required  for  that  purpose.  If  a  street  railway 
desires  to  equip  its  road  we  have  some  skilled  expert  inform  us  as  far  as  we  are  not 
informed  of  the  cost.  They  may  issne  stock  for  this  to  the  amount  which  wo  decide  is 
requisite.  If  they  are  to  build  a  road,  we  have  an  expert  engineer  examine  into  the 
cost  of  thf3  construction,  and  we  allow  tiiem  to  issne  stock  to  the  extent  that  is  nec- 
essary to  pay  that  cost.  They  may  have  to  buy  real  estate  for  one  or  another  essen- 
tial purpose.  There  again  we  determine  the  actual  fair  value  to  be  paid  for  that 
real  estate. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  authority  to  examine  the  books  of  the  company — any  powers 
respecting  auditing? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  books  of  all  railroad  companies  and  railway 
companies  are  open  to  our  inspection  at  any  time.  They  make  annual  reports  to  the 
board,  and  those  reports  are  presented  to  an  expert  accountant  who  is  in  our  employ, 
who  compiles  the  tigures  and  makes  out  the  tables. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhau.)  How  many  different  companies  operate  surface  roads  in 
Boston? — A.  There  used  to  be  a  great  many  companies,  but  now  they  are  all  in  one 
company,  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company.  It  leased  these  several  companies. 
The  Boston  Elevated  has  nearly  completed  a  new  enterprise  in  the  way  of  an  over- 
head railroad — elevated  railroad.  It  has  leased  the  entire  West  End  system,  and  is 
operating  it  to-day. 

Q.  Are  there  any  separate  suburban  companies  that  make  Boston  their  terminal 
which  are  owned  independent  of  this  elevated  company? — A.  There  is  the  Lynn 
and  Boston  Street  Railway  that  runs  into  Boston  upon  the  tracks  of  this  West  End 
system,  Boston  Elevated,  Lessee.    Aside  from  that  I  think  of  no  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litch.man.)  Don't  the  Newton  cars  run  to  Boston? — No;  their  system 
touches,  but  does  not  enter  on  the  Boston  Elevated. 

Q.  There  are  no  cars  running  from  Boston  to  Newton? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  rail- 
road company — Boston  Elevated — operates  such  cars  as  come  in  over  its  own  system 
as  it  does  its  own  cars. 

Q.  The  Lynn  and  Boston  secures  the  use  of  the  Elevated  outside  Charlestown,  or 
do  they  use  both  ? — A.  They  simply  run  into  the  subway,  into  the  city,  over  the  Boston 
Elevated  system  through  Charlestown. 

Q.  I  would  ask  whether  they  use  the  elevated  track  or  the  surface  track. — ^A. 
They  use  the  surface  track. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  well  either  here  or  some  point  in  the  testimony  to  give  a  brief 
resume  of  the  problems  solved  or  att«mpted  to  be  solved  by  the  combination  sub- 
way, street  traffic,  and  olev^ted  traffic  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad? — A*    I 
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would  be  very  glad  to  furnisb  aoy thing  I  coald  of  value,  but  that  belongs  to  history 
which  antedates  my  time,  and  I  could  not  now  say  to  what  extent  1  could  furnish 
the  information. 

Q.  I  will  ask  one  or  two  questions,  and  then  it  maj^  develop  what  I  have  in  mind. 
How  many  distinct  systems  of  street-railway  traffic  have  you  in  Boston? — ^A.  You 
mean  by  system  methods  of  operation  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  There  is  only  one  to-day;  two,  if  you  count  the  subway — subway  and 
surface — and  there  will  be  the  elevated  very  soon. 

Q.  Within  a  few  weeks f — A.  Yes,  I  ])resume  so. 

Q.  The  elevated  system  goes  from  one  side  of  Boston  at  one  extreme  and  passes 
through  the  congested  part  of  the  city  to  the  other  end  of  the  city,  does  it  notf— 

zV.     1  OB. 

Q.  And  the  subway  is  in  the  congested  district  itselff — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  surface  roads  are  in  both  suburban  and  con^pested  districts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  interchange  from  subway — that  is  the  intention? — A.  The  whole 
is  iuteudi>(l  to  work  together.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Boston  to-day  in 
the  eliorts  to  be  made  in  the  future  to  relieve  congested  traffic.  There  are  different 
plans  now  before  the  legislature.  I  noticed  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  a  new 
suggestion  bad  been  made  by  the  prominent  officials  of  the  Boston  £levated  Railway 
with  reference  to  a  new  subway. 

Q.  Is  the  general  opinion  in  Boston  that  the  subway  is  a  success? — ^A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  the  records  of  the  office,  Mr.  Jackson,  that  a  history  of  the 
transformation  of  the  traffic  could  be  given  as  supplementary? — A.  I  would  be  glad 
to  look  into  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  stock  dividends  permitted  at  all? — A.  Stock  and  scrip 
dividends  are  prohibited  by  statute. 

Q.  How  far  do  yon  examine  periodically  the  books  of  the  railroad  and  street  rail- 
road companies  further  than  to  receive  reports? — A.  We  examine  their  annual 
reports,  which  are  made  upon  a  prescribed  system,  and  then  from  time  to  time  upon 
request  they  furnish  us  with  the  facts  and  figures  that  are  set  out  in  their  books. 
We  do  not  make  personal  examination  of  these  books  as  an  auditor  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PuiLUPS.)  Have  you  a  right  to  do  that? — A.  Well,  the  statute  reads 
that  they  should  be  open  to  our  inspection  at  any  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  But  it  has  not  been  your  policy,  then,  regularly  to  audit 
those  books? — A.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  bonds  and  stock  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
capitalization? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  statutory  distinction  and  there  are  distinctions 
in  practice.  That  the  bonds  mast  be  not  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock  is  one 
requirement.  Then,  although  the  statute  says  that  stock  and  bonds  may  be  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road,  for  example,  or  of  extension,  or  of  equipping  it, 
in  practice  we  never  issue  bonds  until  the  enterprise  has  reached  the  staffs  of  com- 
pletion. I  think  that  practice  has  been  adopted  within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The 
statute  requires  that  before  approving  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  the  board  shall 
examine  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  railway  or  railroad,  and  shall  determine  that 
the  value  of  the  property  for  railway  purposes  or  railroad  purposes,  and  exclusive 
of  any  value  for  franchise,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  ontstanding 
capital  antl  indebtedness. 

Q.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  do  you  take  account  of  the  value  of  the  terminals?  The 
statement  has  been  made  several  times  before  this  commission  that  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  many  railroad  stocks  is  not  due  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  road 
as  a  railroad,  but  rather  to  the  value  of  the  terminals.  Do  you  make  any  such  dis- 
tinction ? — A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Does  your  control  extend  merely  over  corporations,  or  over  all  enterprises 
which  have  to  do  with  transportation  whether  incorporated  or  not? — A.  It  is  lim- 
ited practically  to  the  incorporated  companies. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  any  disposition  in  Massachusetts  to  evade  the  control  of  the  com- 
mission by  organizing  in  other  ways?  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  Massachusetts 
electric  companies. — A.  So  far  as  we  know  there  has  not  been  manifested  any  dispo- 
sition to  do  it.  During  the  past  year  we  have  looked  iiit'O  the  issues  of  stock  and 
bonds,  consolidations,  and  leases  by  companies  in  which  the  Massachusetts  £lectrioe, 
SO  called,  own  the  stock.  We  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  fact  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Electrics  own  the  stock.  We  deal  wholly  with  the  company,  its  standing. 
If  it  has  a  purpose  which  is  legitimate,  and  desires  stock  and  bonds  which  are  no 
more  than  requisite,  we  approve,  and  it  makes  no  dififerenoe  to  us  as  to  who  owns 
the  stock.  We  had  a  case  last  year  which  we  always  felt  was  an  interesting  case. 
It  concerned  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad,  and  involved  an  issue  of  stock.  The 
previous  history  of  that  railroad  had  been  somewhat  unusual.  The  Massachusetts 
klectrics  own  the  stock. 

Q.  Yon  may  explain  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  electric  companies 
in  the  first  instance. —A.  The  Massachusetts  Electrics,  to  reply  specifically  to  that 
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qaoRtion,  is  an  aninoorporated  association  which  owns  stocks  in  certain  street-rail- 
way corporations.  These  stocks  stand  in  the  names  of  certain  persons  as  trustees. 
Under  the  agreement  upon  which  this  association  is  founded  tue  trustees,  who  are 
15  in  number,  practically  exercise  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  board  of  directors  of  an 
investment  co]:7)oration.  They  declare  dividends  and  vote  the  stocks  in  the  corpo- 
rate meetings  of  the  several  street-railway  companies.  The  association  issues  pre- 
ferred and  common  shares,  and  has  a  so-called  capital  stock.  It  would  be  natural 
that  in  theimyment  of  dividends  upon  these  association  shares  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  equalize  things  and  make  the  prosperous  companies  in  which  they  own  help 
out  the  weaker  companies.  To  do  this  there  might  be  a  temptation  toward 
improper  mauagement  in  connection  with  a  particular  company  or  companies  in 
which  they  have  control;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  issne  of  stock  can  bo  made  in 
any  of  these  companies  without  the  approval  of  the  board  and  upon  proof  that  the 
railway  property  is  worth,  without  reference  to  franchise  value,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  outstanaing  debt  and  capital  stock.  The  board  in  determining  this  pays  no 
aCteution  whatever  to  the  ownership  of  the  stock  or  the  dividends  which  the  asso- 
ciation may  desire  to  pay  to  the  holders  of  its  certificates.  In  other  words,  the 
financial  interests  or  affairs  of  this  association  receive  no  consideration  whatever 
from  this  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  not  this  company  violate  the  spirit  of  the  lawf — A. 
Well,  it  is  contended  so.    I  do  not  believe  in  such  organizations. 

Q.  Their  legality  \u\a  never  been  tested? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are 
le^al.  It  is  done  in  connection  with  real-estate  interests.  One  objection,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  gives  a  false  impression  to  investors  who  are  used  to  dealing  in  stocks 
and  bonds  and  who,  as  to  Massachusetts  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  have  a  common 
impreHsion  that  they  are  passed  upon  by  our  board.  I  do  not  know  that  many  peo- 
ple arc  deceived.  It  is  claimed  by  the  ''Massachusetts  Electric  Companies"  that 
nobody  is  deceived.  Perhaps  that' is  true,  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  have  this  condition  of  things  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmai^.)  What  is  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  managers  of  that 
company? — A.  They  have  a  legal  title  to  the  stock  and  control  the  management  of 
the  street-railway  corporations  in  which  they  own  b}'  voting  the  stock. 

Q.  I  mean,  in  this  Massachusetts  Electric  Oompnuy,  what  personal  or  legal  respon- 
sibility is  there  to  the  stockholders  or  owners  of  shares  of  that  company  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  exactly.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  their  methods  or  their  articles  of 
agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Are  these  certificates  issued  by  the  directorate  of  the 
Electrics? — 4.  Of  that  association;  I  understand  so.  Their  property  is  held  by 
trustees. 

Q.  Is  the  directorate  of  the  Electrics  the  trustee  of  the  stock? — A.  It  is  my  very 
strong  impression  that  the  trustees  have  the  entire  control.  They  have  the  legal 
title  to  the  stocks,  and  they  manage  them  and  act  as  a  <lirectorate.  You  see,  that 
organization  does  not  come  before  us,  and  I  have  to  give  you  what  is  rather  an 
impression  than  any  kuowledgo  othcially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  What  is  the  relation  between  tlie  aggregate  amount  of  these 
trustees'  certificates  and  the  capitalization  of  all  the  companies  which  they  control — 
is  it  greater? — A.  I  think  that  there  is  a  watered  condition — a  difterence  between 
the  original  investment  and  the  present  amount  of  what  they  call  their  outstanding 
capital.    There  is  something  more  than  the  actual  investinout  value. 

Q.  Is  there  considerable  more?  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relative  amount? — A. 
No;  I  could  not  give  you  definite  information. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  principle  between  this  organization  of  all  the  street 
railways  of  Massachusetts  and  tiie  organization  of  the  steel  industries  in  the  United 
States  steel  corporation,  so  far  as  yon  know  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  on  that 
would  be  worth  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  restrictive  stat- 
uatory  legislation  there  on  stock  issues  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Is  there  any  part  of  your  statute  that  covers  the  expression  ''certificates  of 
stock''  as  representing  propei^ty  so  that  the  word  "certificates"  could  be  covered, 
whatever  form  stock  or  its  equivalent  may  take?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  am  hinting  now  towards  the  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  and  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Company,  where  the  trusteeships  had  the  authority  to  take  up 
the  stock  and  issue  certificates  of  stock,  apparently. — A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  proposition  that  yon  have  in  mind  to  point  out  differences. 

Q.  You  would  seem  to  snggest  the  possibility  of  this  Electrics  Company  being 
able  by  law  to  issue  certificates,  and  these  certificates  are  probably  stock,  so  your 
statute  in  the  State  does  not  regulate  to  prevent  it.— A.  They  are  not  certificates  of 
stock.  Strictly  speaking,  the  association  has  no  stock.  The  Massachusetts  Electrics 
have  no  shares  known  to  the  laws  which  cover  the  issuing  of  stock  and  limit  the 
purposes  for  which  it  may  be  issued. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Does  the  commiwioner  of  corporations  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  to  pass  upon  the  ownership  of  certificates  in  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion f — A.  My  niiclcrstanclinfi:  is,  lie  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  enforces  the  recommendations  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission of  Massachasettst — A.  The  recommendations  are  enforced,  I  think,  through 
the  feeling  that  the  subject-matter  is  carefully  investigated  and  that  the  attempt  is 
made  by  3  persons,  who  represent  both  sides — represent  the  public  on  the  one  side 
and  the  nrivate  stookholder  on  the  other— to  reach  a  Just  conclusion,  aided  by  the 
feeling  tnat  unless  such  an  error,  such  a  mistake  in  connection  with  their  recommen- 
dations can  be  found  as  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  have  it  cured,  it 
is  practically  final. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplst.)  Have  you  ever  had  any  case  go  to  the  courts  t — ^A.  Never 
had  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PuiLUPS.)  How  does  this  company  pay  dividends  when  you  have 
restricted  the  other  companies  not  to  pay  over  6  per  cent? — A.  They  have  to  pay  out 
of  what  they  get  from  tlie  other  companies. 

Q.  If  I  understood  you  properly  they  were  not  to  pay  over  6  per  cent,  and  the  bal- 
ance would  go  into  betterment f — ^A.  That  is  the  Lynn  and  Boston,  one  qi  those  that 
the  Massachusetts  Electrics  owns. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ripley.)  How  many  do  they  ownf  What  territory  do  they  covert — 
A.  They  are  very  largely  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Massachusetts.  They  cover 
the  whole  part — nearly  the  whole  of  that  territory — the  eastern  part  of  Massacha- 
setts,  running  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  down  to  the  south. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  would  it  be  fair  1.0  say  that  your  recommendations 
are  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  corporations  because  they  are  sustained  by  public 
sentiment  of  Massachusetts f — A.  I  think  that  has  u  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

1^.  1  (as  it  not  been  the  experience  of  Massachusetts,  so  fair  ns  your  knowledge  goes, 
that  the  public  sentiment  of  Massachusetts  has  sustained  recommendations  '^.ade  by 
the  railroad  commission? — A.  Every  time  that  we  made  a  recommendation  against 
the  railroad,  that  has  been  true,  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  of  those,  us  the 
record  will  show.  This  last  which  made  them  introduce  5(X)  mile  mileage  books  was 
approved.  When  we  have  made  a  recommendation  in  support  of  the  contention  of 
the  railroad,  I  suppose  that  here  and  there  there  is  criticism,  but  I  have  not  within 
a  year  and  a  half  known  of  very  much.  To  illustrate,  the  legislature  asked  that  we 
look  into  the  question  of  passenger  fares,  and  we  considered  first  suburban  fares. 
The  city  of  Boston  is  peculiar  in  respect  to  its  suburban  business.  It  has  a  very 
large  traffic  to  and  from  Boston,  and  these  fares  are  generally  admitted  to  be  very 
low.  I'erhaps  they  ought  to  be  very  low  on  aceount  of  the  heavy  traffic,  and  yet 
there  is  a  constant  strife  here  and  there  for  lower  fares.  I'liere  was  a  re<|uest  for  a 
12-trip  ticket  on  all  the  roads.  The  board,  I  think,  does  not  believe  in  estalilishing 
^y  legislation  maximum  rates  of  fares,  but  in  leaving  the  railroads  to  handle  their 
rates  as  a  business  matter,  and  then  in  individual  cases  correct  them  if  they  are 
unreasonable.  We  felt  that  the  suburban  fares  were  as  low  as  they  should  bo. 
1'herefore  wo  said  upon  iuvestigation,  and  gave  the  figures  for  our  reasons,  that  we 
felt  it  would  work  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  of  the  railroa<ls  which  would  be 
unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  very  active  competition  of  the  street  railways  around 
Boston,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  suburban  business  on  the  railroads  near 
Boston  was  then  on  a  decline  rather  than  on  an  increase.  Well,  the  legislature, 
instead  of  overruling  that  conclusion,  took  an  Intermediate  step.  There  was  then 
in  nse  a  50-trip  ticket.  These  people  wanted  a  12-trip  ticket,  wnich  we  refused  to 
recommend,  and  the  legislature  passed  a  law  for  a  25-trip  ticket.  'I'he  essential 
thing  is  that  the  prosperity  of  the  company  shall  not  be  interferred  with,  and  that 
there  be  a  very  careful  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  are  trying  to  get  at  the 
exact  facts  without  bias,  and  then  if  toey  are  wrong  (and  no  man  is  infallible,  and 
no  board  is, )  the  railroad  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other  hand  have  a  ri.4j:ht 
to  appeal  to  the  legislature.  I  think  the  strength  of  the  Massachusetts  system  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  tliere  has  been  so  little  of  that  appeal. 

Q.  In  almost  every  case  where  that  appeal  has  been  made,  the  legislature  has  sus- 
tained the  findings  of  the  board,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  has  been  generally  true. 
1  had  in  my  mind  the  impression  that  last  winter,  owing  to  the  peculiar  interest  in 
the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New  York  Central,  the  Fitchburg  and  the  Boston  and 
Maiue  leases,  they  worked  through  the  legislature  against  our  recommendation  an 
insigniticant  measure,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  statute. 

Q.  It  haH  been  claimed,  I  think  before  this  commission,  that  there  was  some  dis- 
crimination in  the  handling  of  freight  in  East  Boston  by  the  Union  Freight  Rail- 
way, as  it  is  calfed.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No  sueh  claim  has  yet 
come  before  our  board.  I  would  say  on  the  subject  of  freight  rates  that  wo  have 
pending  three  cases,  one  the  coal  rate  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  a  thriving  place  that  has 
grown  rapidly  for  the  last  26  years,  and  another  case  involving  rates  on  lumber. 

^,  Who  owned  the  Union  Freight  Hallway  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  As  far  afi  yoa  know  there  is  do  discrimination  in  the  handling  of  cases  from  one 
road  to  another  or  from  one  shipper  to  another f — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  no.  Onr 
board  has  to  do  continually  with  individnal  cases,  and  in  this  way,  as  you  will 
appreciate,  we  have  worked  ont  general  propositions  that  will  apply  to  other  cases. 
Last  year  we  had  over  300  matters,  involving  hearings  almost  every* day,  so  that  we 
are  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  the  railroad  on* one  side  and  the  people  on  the 
other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yon  have  the  power  to  Ax  the  price  of  stock  in  cases  of 
pnrchasef — A.  Yes:  and  on  that  question  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
If  the  issue  of  stock  is  authorized  and  the  purpose  is  proper  and  the  amount  is  a 
proper  amount,  the  law  compels  us  to  fix  a  value  at  which  it  shall  be  offered  to  the 
origiual  stockholders.  If  the  capital  stock  was  originally  $100,000,  and  the  road  has 
improved  and  been  prosperous  and  the  stock  has  gone  up  to,  say,  twice  its  original 
value,  we  have  to  fix  the  value  accordingly  at  which  it  shall  be  offered  to  the  stock- 
holders. That  leaves  a  capital  composed  of  two  parts,  based  upon  different  condi- 
tions. The  orif^inal  amount  paid  in  has  the  par  value  of  $100  a  share.  The  new  stock 
is  paid  in  at  twice  that  rate,  so  the  total  investment  in  the  railway  property  is  differ- 
ent from  the  total  authorized  capital.  Now,  it  is  contended  that  when  questions 
aflectiug  revenues  come  up,  there  is  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  stockholders 
fairly  and  equitably.  The  company  pays  the  same  rate  of  dividend  to  each  oo  each 
share  when  a  man  has  paid  perhaps  $100  for  one  share  and  $200  for  another,  or  one 
man  ha^  paid  $100  and  another  man  has  paid  $200 — not  paid  into  each  other's  |)Ocket 
as  in  the  market  sale  of  stocks  but  into  the  enterprise.  Up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  not  been  a  matter  of  any  essential  trouble  to  us,  but  it  is  argued  that  it  may  be; 
that  the  time  may  come  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  all  the  capital 
paid  in  ut  par  value  and  represent  the  actnal  investment  in  public  enterprises.  I 
believe  tlicre  is  force  in  the  suggestion,  but  at  the  same  time  my  acquaintance  with 
these  problems  has  only  been  of  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Has  an>  effect  of  the  leases  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York  Central 
or  the  Fitchbnrg  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  been  observed  either  in  rates  or  in  service 
up  to  the  present  time? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  discover  any  effects  in 
one  way  or  the  otlier. 

Q.  What  dangers  or  difficulties,  if  any,  are  to  bo  apprehended  so  far  as  the  port 
of  Boston  or  the  industries  of  Massachusetts  are  concerned f — A.  I  have  always 
assumed  that  it  was  generally  to  the  public  advantage,  and  that  the  port  of  Boston 
would  benefit  from  the  consolidations.  It  was  understood  that  was  the  feeling  of 
those  that  advocated  it.  The  result  of  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New 
York  Central  has  been  seen  to  this  extent,  that  under  the  statute  they  have  taken 
preliminary  steps  to  issue  stocks  and  put  in  more  capital  for  terminals. 

Q.  What  will  that  mean  as  to  the  development  of  terminal  facilities  in  Boston? — 
A.  It  must  mean  a  great  improvement. 

Q.  Do  the  terms  of  the  lease  prescribed  by  the  legislature  require  that  action  on 
their  part?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  things  are  included  in  either  of  those  leases,  either  in  the  matter  of  rates 
or  otherwise? — A.  The  operation  of  the  road  and  the  maintenance  of  the  road  is  just 
as  fully  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  as  before,  and  the  State's  right  to  pur- 
chase it  (if  it  ever  sees  fit)  is  still  retained. 

Q.  There  is  no  possible  evasion  of  responsibility  by  the  board  in  any  respect  by 
those  leases  ? — A.  I  see  none  whatever. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  effect  in  rates  or  otherwise  in  the  absorption  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Central  Railroad  ?  Has  that  absorption  taken  place  yet  ? — A.  I  suppose  that 
the  control  has  passed. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  to  fix  the  price  of  the  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  your  policy  has  been,  or  on  what  principle  you  proceed, 
in  fixing  the  price  of  stock  to  be  purchased  by  another  road? — A.  In  this  particular 
case  we  were  asked  to  fix,  not  the  value,  but  the  purchase  price  which  the  Boston 
and  Maine  ought  to  pay,  and  in  doing  it  we  considered  the  value  of  the  property 
and  the  history  of  the  property.  There  had  been  a  practical  agreement  between 
the  owners  of  the  preferred  stock  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  we  therefore  said, 
^'As  you  have  agreed  on  that,  we  will  not  disturb  the  agreement.  It  is  a  trade 
between  you  two."  Of  course  there  were  some  who  claimed  that  they  ought  to  be 
paid  more,  but  we  felt  that  was  snbHtantially  a  matter  of  bargain,  and  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  public  interest  to  prevent  our  approving  it.  The  common  stock  meant 
practically  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property,  and  we  looked  into 
the  structural  value  of  the  railroad,  what  it  originally  cost,  what  it  would  cost 
to-dav,  and  then  we  looked  into  the  value  of  the  property  for  railroad  purposes,  and 
we  felt  that  it  was  a  very  valuable  piece  of  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  franchises? — A.  We 
did  not  have  to  go  so  far  as  that.  We  felt  the  fair  value  of  that  railroad  property 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  for  railroad  purposes^  outside  of  the  ftanchisOi  was  at  leaet 
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i\B  much  as  we  asked  tlumi  to  pay  by  fixing  the  price  of  the  common  stock  at  21. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  Buggented  15,  but  we  found  21. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  this  policy  of  strict  financial  control  worked  well  on 
the  whole  in  Massachnsettsf— A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  disposition  at  present  observable  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
or  the  people  to  repeal  itf — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  feeling  in  it-s  favor 
has  grown  stronger  and  stronger.  Men  who  come  before  me  and  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, lawyers  who  were  formerly  opposed  to  it,  admit  that  the  security  of  railway 
stocks  has  Oeon  affected  for  the  benefit  of  the  railways  and  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  board  does  not  undertake  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  We  say, 
'*  You  have  got  your  railway.  Whether  you  will  be  able  to  earn  anything  out  of  it 
is  for  business  men  to  determine.  The  capital  has  been  properly  invested  in  rail- 
way property." 

Q.  Do  you.  as  a  matter  uf  policy,  protect  the  railroads  against  undue  competition 
by  paralleling,  or  in  any  wayf — A.  There  is  a  statute  that  provides  that  in  case  of 
any  new  railroad  enterprise  the  board  shall  pass  on  the  propriety  of  it.  The 
street-  railway  development  is  a  matter  of  recent  growth,  and  the  proposition  is 
before  the  legislatare  to  give  us  the  same  authority.  Within  a  week,  however,  a 
bill  which  contains  that  provision  was  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  it. 
There  is  another  bill  before  the  committee  on  street  railways  which  has  the  provi- 
sion in  it  tUat  we  should  pass  on  the  propriety  of  any  new  street-railway  enterprise 
in  the  same  way  that  we  would  pass  on  the  propriety  of  a  new  railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  or  any  practical  difficulty,  other  than  in  securing  the 
legislation,  in  the  way  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  a  way  similar  to  that  you  have  prescribed  in  Massachusetts? — A.  I  am 
strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  has  been  at  work  in  Massachusetts, 
and  I  do  not  personally  see  any  reason  why  such  a  theory  of  supervision  could  not 
be  extended  to  the  national  board.  I  understand  that  is  not  what  they  want.  They 
want  to  make  rates.  We  think  that  is  not  desirable.  1  do  not  want  to  pass  on  the 
conditions  that  exist  outside  of  Massachusetts.  From  our  experience  we  believe  in 
our  power  of  recommendation  and  advice.  v 

Q.  The  4lifi'(^rence  between  the  proposed  policy  ot  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  that  of  Massachusetts  is  that  you  exercise  very  little  jurisdiction  over 
rates,  but  a  strict  control  over  the  capitalization? — A.  No;  I  would  not  want  to 
admit  that,  l>ecause  I  think  we  exercise  a  very  material  infiuence  over  rates. 

Q.  Not  by  prescribing  them  in  advance? — A.  Only  through  our  power  of  recom- 
mendation; not  fixing  any  rates,  but  supervising  rates  m  individual  iuHt.mces. 
There  liave  been  cases  of  tha^kind  already  deoidea  and  there  will  be  otiiers  where  I 
have  no  question  whatever  but  the  rates  will  be  changed.  We  have  brought  about 
changes  in  the  street  railway  and  in  railroad  rates  within  a  year,  and  there  will  be 
more  within  another  year. 

Q.  Your  control  is  to  a  considerable  degree  exercised  through  your  power  to  pass 
on  general  matters  of  finance  as  well  as  upon  the  making  of  rates'? — A.  I  think  our 
control  over  the  financial  question  does  strengthen  us  in  other  i|uesliuns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PiiiLLirs.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer,  in  your  own  way,  that 
has  not  been  covered  by  ({uestions? — A.  I  have  not.  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  any- 
thing that  can  give  aid  to  the  commission  :it  any  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  1901, 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  GHAELES  D.  GEIFFITH, 

Representatire  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.40  p.  m..  Vice-chairman  Phillips  pre- 
siding. At  that  time  Mr.  Charles  D.  Griffith,  of  Denver,  Colo., representative  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Hoard  of  Trade,  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  teHtilit^d  ms  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Will  you  state  your  occupation  and  yonrrelation  tothecham- 
ber  of  commt>rce? — A.  I  am  in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business,  and  a  director 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  Do  yon  appear  officially  to  represent  them? — A.  Yes.  (Producing  letter  and 
handing  to  chairman.) 

i'The  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Gentlemen:  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  Ch.irlos  1).  Urillith  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  aud  Board  of  Trade  before  your  com- 
mission as  a  witness  concerning  transportation  topics. 
"Respectfully, 

''The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commbrcv  and  Boaap  of  Trade. 
"By  AurauR  Williams,  Secreiartf," 
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Q.  Have  yon  any  geoeral  statement  to  makef — A.  There  is  a  general  statement 
prepared  by  the  freight  committee  of  the  bnrean  that  I  might  read. 
(Keading:) 

"CONDITIONS  AT  DENVER. 

''That  Denver  is  what  she  is,  is  by  virtue  of  the  diversified  mineral  resources  for 
which  the  State  in  which  she  is  located  is  noted,  and  by  \irtue  of  ber  own  inherent 
qualities^  her  superior  climatic  conditions,  pure  air  and  aliundant  suuHbine,  and  not 
by  reason  of  any  Bubstantial  recognition  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  tlie  transpor- 
tation companies.  That  her  j)opu]ation  now  numbers,  according  to  the  census  of 
1901,  133.859,  is  a  continual  source  of  surprise  to  her  citizens,  in  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  her  commercial  development  has  been  handicapped  by  reason  of  restrictions 
imposed  by  tbe  transportation  companies  and  by  reason  of  the  limited  population 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

"  Geographically  her  location  from  a  commercial  standpoint  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate. Denver  has  never  enjoyed  a  basis  of  distributive  rates  on  either  cast  or  west 
bound  business  originating  here  that  would  enable  her  to  compete  with  the  Mis- 
souri River  cities  and  points  east  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  i'acitic  terminal  points 
with  California  products  on  the  other  hand.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  always  been 
a  way  station,  so  far  as  general  rate  making  is  concerned,  in  territory  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  To-day,  as  for  many  years  past,  the  Missouri  River  is  substantially 
the  base  line  of  rates  to  and  from  all.points  east  of  tbe  meridian  on  which  that  river 
is  located.  From  Denver  west  diHtributive  rates  in  effect  are  the  results  of  combi- 
nations and  concessions  made  frqiii  time  to  time  and  of  character  entirely  local,  not 
governed  by  any  well-defined  law. 

''Denver  claims,  and  we  think  justly  so,  that  her  merchants  and  manufacturers 
should  reach  all  points  West  on  the  same  competitive  basis  that  these  points  are  now 
supplied  from  Eastern  trade  centers.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  general  principle 
that  should  govern  in  placing  Denver  in  this  position,  i.  e.,  the  removal  of  the  pres- 
ent baseline  upon  which  Western  rates  are  built,  from  the  Missouri  River  to  a  north 
and  south  line  passing  through  Denver  and  Cheyenne  on  the  north  and  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  and  Trinidad  on  the  sonth.  By  such  recognition  only  will  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  interests  located  on  this  meridian  be  placed  upon  the  same 
commercial  footing  as  Missouri  River  cities. 

"In  a  fbW  words,  the  rate  situation  ns  applying  to  bnsiness  outward  bound  from 
Denver  is  about  as  follows :  The  rates  to  Wyoming  points  are  of  an  arbitrary  char- 
acter, dictated  and  controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  so  adjusted  as  to 
throw  the  greater  volume  of  business  to  the  Missouri  River  and  farther  Eastern  cen- 
ters. The  Utah  and  Montana  rat<'s  are  based  upon  the  Missouri  River  rates,  and  are 
(juite  uniformly  80  per  cent  of  that  rate,  a  sufficiently  hi^h  percentage  to  quite 
efiectually  deter  Denver  merchant's  and  manufacturers  from  invading  that  territory. 
The  Utah  rate  is  also  based  upon  the  Missouri  River  rate  and  amounts  on  class  freight 
to  about  70  per  cent  of  that  rate,  a  sufficiently  high  percentage  also  to  prevent  any 
considerable  business  originating  at  Denver. 

''The  New  Mexico  rate  is  in  the  main  an  arbitrary,  blanket  rate,  qui-te  fairly  con- 
ceded to  Denver  merchants  by  the  railway  lines  distributing  in  that  Territory.  In 
the  State  of  ('olorado  alone  are  Denver  merchants  allowed  to  distribute  their  prod- 
ucts on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  governs  Eastern  competitive  business.  We 
therefore  maintain  that  the  only  equitable  basis  would  be  as  a  result  of  the  entire 
readjustment  of  rates  west  of  Denver,  based  upon  a  north  and  south  line  through 
Denver. 

"Again,  Denver  and  Colorado  common  points  are  greatly  handicapped  by  reason 
of  the  limited  number  of  commodity  rates  into  and  out  of  these  points.  Colorado 
common  points  have  to  their  credit  about  195  commodities  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Utah  has  a  list  of  commodities  varying  from  300  to  350.  Montana  and  the 
P<acific  coast  States  have  a  list  of  something  like  1,136  commodities  from  the  Mis- 
souri River.  By  comparison  the  number  accorded  Colorado  common  points  is  dis- 
criminatingly small.  In  comparison  with  Pacific  coast  terminal  points  Colorado 
rouiraon  points  are  not  to  bo  considered.  These  rates  occnpy  a  class  by  themselves 
and  are  substantially  the  same  from  Colorado  common  points  east  and  west  bound 
2is  !hey  are  from  the  Missouri  River,  althongh  the  mileage  ftom  Colorado  common 
points  is  approximately  one-third  less. 

"  UNIFORM  CLASSIFICATION. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classification  would  be  alike 
beneficial  to  transportation  companies  and  shippers.  It  would  certninly  simplify 
the  present  system  of  billing  and  make  more  economical  this  particular  class  of 
work  on  the  one  hand,  and  eliminate  much  occasion  for  complaint  and  annoyance  on 
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the  other^  and  at  tho  same  time  would  tend  to  equalize  and  prevent  discriminations 
which  .can  not  but  exist  under  the  present  system.  We  believe  that  shippers  in 
general  would  greatly  welcome  the  advent  of  a  universal  classification  extending 
from  seaboard  to  seaboard. 


tt 


CONSOLIDATION. 


**  One  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  commu- 
nity has  to  deal  is  the  instability  of  rates.  Rate  cutting,  either  open  or  secret,  ia 
recognized  as  demoralizing  and  injurious.  To  a  great  extent  railway  consolidation 
is  a  corrective.  Uniform  and  stable  rates  into  this  territory  would  work  relief  and 
be  of  boneiit,  and  such  relief  and  benefit  would  bo  further  enhanced  if,  Vy  leason 
of  such  stability  and  uniformity  of  rates,  a  reasonable  reduction  would  follow,  as 
shouhl  be  expected.  Colorado  would  greatly  deprecate  through  consolidation  any 
attempt  to  out  oil'  the  Fort  Worth  gateway,  which  constitutes  at  present  a  valuable 
check  and  safeguard  over  the  all- rail  lines. 

''Present  traltic  conditions  into  Colorado  on  raw  material  have  much  to  do  with 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  ditference  between  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  article  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  foster  enterprises  which  would 
exist  here  except  by  reason  of  this  fact.  Present  high  rates  on  raw  material  act  as 
a  tariff  and  enable  a  few  local  industries  to  maintain  prices  such  as  to  discourage  or 
make  impossible  the  proper  development  of  our  manufacturing^:  interests. 

'*W.  A.  Hover, 
"  Chairman  Traffic  BureaUf  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  TYade" 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  The  primary  ground  of  complaint,  then,  seems  to  be  the  high 
rates  from  the  East  into  Denver  a.s  eomparod  with  the  raten  from  the  East  to  San 
Francisco,  which  is  also  a  competitive  shipping  point f — A.  Well,  not  so  much  that 
as  it  is  the  rate  on  the  raw  material  that  is  shipped  into  Denver  comparted  with  the 
rate  on  the  manufactured  product,  especially  in  tho  iron  and  steel  line. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  eommiHsion  at  the  outset  the  principal  roads  which  are 
engaged  in  traffic  at  the  city  and  the  character  of  tho  traffic  east  and  westf — A. 
There  are  5  lines  coming  direct  to  Denver — the  Union  Pacific,  the  Hurlingtcm,  the 
Missouri  Piicitic,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  Santa  Fe.  The  Union  Pacific,  of  course, 
is  a  through  line.  Its  main  line  goes  through  Cheyenne,  a  hundred  and  some  miles 
north,  while  the  Missouri  Pacific  connects  and  runs  through  on  the  Rio  Grande  via 
Pueblo,  115  miles  south.  The  Santa  Fe  has  a  direct  line  to  California  through  the 
southern  edge  of  Colorado,  and  has  a  branch  into  Denver.  So  while  we  have  5  lines 
entering  the  city  from  the  Missouri  River,  three  of  them,  you  might  say,  connect 
direct  with  the  West,  making  transcontinental  lines.  Then  we  have  a  water  ront^^, 
as  wc  call  it,  through  the  Fort  Worth  gateway — water  transportation  to  New  Orleans 
or  (»alve>.ton  and  then  into  Denver,  which  works  on  an  arbitrary  rate  with  a  difler- 
eutial  of  89  cents  per  hundred.  Our  rate  to  Denver — I  will  speak  of  first  class,  as 
that  probably  covers  more  than  anything  else — is  $2.72  per  hundred,  all  rail,  from 
New  York  or  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  $2,33  by  way  of  thc».  Gulf.  They  haul  by 
way  of  Newport  News,  the  Kanawha  Dispatch,  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Norfolk  and 
Western,  and  then  through  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  to  Denver  at  $2.33,  the  same  as  the 
Gulf  rate. 

Q.  Is  that  route  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Kanawha  Dispatch  a  part  of 
one  route? — A.  Yes,  and  by  water  from  New  York  to  Newport  News. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  further  connection f — A.  No  further  connection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  those  differentials f — A.  The  dilferential  is  caused 
by  the  length  of  time  it  takes.  It  takes  quite  a  good  deal  longer  to  ship  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  or  Galveston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  state  the  distance  between  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  and  New  York! — A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Q.  Or  the  distance  by  land  from  each  point? — A.  The  distance  from  New  Orleans 
is  something  like — I  am  not  able  to  give  that  exactly.     I  can  add  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Will  you  now  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  traffic  and  of  tho 
character  of  the  manufacturing  and  of  the  jobbing  business  at  Denver?— A.  Our 
largest  manufacturing  intlustry  is  the  cotton  mills.  We  manufacture  quite  a  good 
deal  of  paper  that  newspapers  are  printed  on,  and  a  great  deal  of  mining  machinery, 
and  then  we  might  mention,  in  connection  with  Denver,  the  Colora<lo  Fuel  and  Inm 
Company,  which  manufactures  at  Pueblo  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  steel  of  alt  kinds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  petroleum  manufactured  or  refined  there? — 
A.  Not  in  Denver;  no.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  oil  in  the  State,  they  say,  but  they 
do  not  refine  it  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  is  not  refined  there  if  there  are  quite  large 
quantities  produced  near? — A.  No:  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  ^lr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  territory  within  which  you  can  at  the  present 
time  carry  on  the  jobbing  business  profitably  under  the  rates  imposed? — A.  Colorado 
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18  practically  our  ground.  The  local  roads  that  are  running  out  of  there — that  is. 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  Southern,  and  the  Colorado  Midland — add 
the  local  rate  from  Denver  or  Pueblo  or  Trinidad  or  common  points  to  the  territory 
within  the  State.  The  Rio  Grande  does  not  go  out  of  the  Stat-e  but  a  very  little  way. 
They  simply  add  to  the  Denver  common-point  rate  that  of  the  local  road. 

Q*  How  does  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver  compare  with  the  rate  from  New 
York  to  Denver  f — A.  They  charge  $2.05,  first  class,  from  Chicago  and  $2.72  from 
New  York. 

Q.  How  do  the  rates  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  compare  with  those  from  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  to  San  Francisco? — A.  They  are  practically  the  same — some 
difference  in  commodities. 

Q.  Does  that  condition  give  rise  to  complaint  on  the  part  of  your  merchants? — 
A.  Our  rate  is  practically  the  same  from  Denver,  which  is  something  over  2,000  miles 
nearer  to  the  coast,  as  from  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  it  costs  as  much  to  ship  from  Denver  to  San 
Francisco  as  it  would  from  Chicago  and  New  York? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Has  this  question  of  the  rates  impoHed  at  Denver  been  officially  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Yes;  this  has  been  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  a  suit  was  filed  called  the  Kindel  case,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  it  have  the  desired  result? — A.  We  hardly  think  so.  The  decision  is  not 
clear  to  me,  but  practically,  as  near  as  I  can  diagnose  it  myself,  it  gives  us  the  same 
rate  from  Denver  west  as  from  Chicago  west,  or  rather  the  Atlantic  coast  west. 
They  could  not  charge  us  anymore  than  they  could  Chicago  or  New  York  or  St.  Louis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  they  charge  you  as  much  as  those  points? — A.  Yes; 
as  much. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Did  a  modification  of  rates  folio w^  as  the  result  of  your  suit? — 
A.  They  have  not  gone  into  effect  .\et,  as  I  understand  it.  I  think  they  are  going 
into  effect  this  month  sometime,  unless  prevented  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  case  appealed  after  being  heard?  You  speak  now 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  alone,  aod  not  of  the  court?  It 
was  not  finally  adjudicated? — A.  No;  it  was  not  finally  adjudi(;ated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakris.)  Against  whom  was  the  complaint — what  roads? — A.  I 
think  in  was  Kindel  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.'  It  commenced  quite  a 
while  ago.     I  am  not  really  familiar  with  the  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have,  however,  not  received  any  benefit  by  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  yet? — A.  Not  so  far;  no. 

Q.  What  is  primarily  the  complaint  at  Denver  now  ?  This  case  of  Kindel,  I  under- 
stand, was  brought  up  several  years  ago? — A.  Yes.  We  will  take,  fbr  instance,  the 
territory  in  Idaho  and  Montana  where  we  want  to  job  goods.  It  is  territory,  we 
might  say,  belonging  to  Denver,  as  we  are  the  nearest  Targe  city  to  them  and  the 
nearest  people  to  supply  them.  The  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  is  $2.50  a  hundred, 
first  class,  to  Montana  common  points  and  Idaho  common  points,  while  the  rate  from 
Denver  is  $2,  making  a  difference  of  only  50  cents  in  the  first-class  rate  from  the 
M  issouri  River  and  from  Denver,  although  Denver  is  some  600  miles  nearer  to  these 
places,  and  they  are  all  the  waj'  from  400  to  1,000  miles  from  Denver.  Now,  that 
would  make,  if  you  combine  the  rate  to  Denver  and  from  Denver  to  those  points, 
$4.72,  while  if  you  combine  it  with  the  Missouri  River  rate  it  is  $3.97,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  nearly  $1  per  hundred.  Now,  the  Mississippi  River  points  have  a  car-lot 
rate  on  first-class  goods  to  these  Idaho  and  Montana  points  of  $2.90. 

Q.  Do  you  enjoy  carload  rates  ? — A.  We  do  not  have  carload  rates  on  boots  and  shoes. 

Q.  What,  then,  are  the  exact  figures  on  freight  rates  with  which  you  are  concerned 
in  endeavoring  to  sell  as  a  jobber  from  Denver  to  a  Montana  common  point,  we  will 
say  ? — A.  We  are  concerned  with  a  $2.50  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  these  points 
on  first  class,  and  in  car  lots  a  $3.10  rate  per  100  from  Chicago,  and  a  $2.90  rate  from 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  How  does  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  plus  the  rate  from  Denver  up  to 
Montana  common  points,  compare  with  the  rate  from  Chicago  directly  out  to  the 
same  common  points? — A.  It  would  be  $4.05  by  Denver  and  $3.10  direct, 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  jobber  in  Chicago  is  able  on  100  pounds  to  underbid  the 
Denver  jobber  by  about  95  cents? — A.  Ninety-five  cents;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Was  that  the  main  contention  in  the  ease  brought  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? — A.  No;  the  main  oontention  there  was  more  on  the  through 
rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  similar  case  was  started  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  on  getting  their  steel  and  iron  to  the  Coast,  but  they  put  in  a  rate  for  them 
of  practically  what  they  were  asking  for.  Then  the  case  was  taken  by  Mr.  Kindel, 
who  is  an  enthusiast^;  freight  agitator  and  thoroughly  posted.  He  is  a  manufacturer 
of  mattresses  in  Denver,  and  was  at  that  time  in  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  tariff  that  you  are  discussing  now  is  on  manufac- 
tured articles  entirely? — A.  Yes. 


1  See  also  Reports  of  Induatrial  Cora  mission,  vol.  iy,  pp.  251-264.    Compare  testimony  of  Mr.  Stubbs, 
p  759  of  this  Yolame. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakris.)  Do  you  say  they  gave  the  ColoTa<lo  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany that  ratef — A.  The  railroada  put  a  rate  in  before  the  decision  was  brought 
about.    I  tbiuk  they  have  taken  that  rate  away  since.    That  is  only  hearsay.  - 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  that  special  company  or  to  all  goods  of  that  class? — A.  They 
practically  were  toe  only  ones  that  were  manufacturing  that  class  of  stuff  at  the 
time.    They  are  the  only  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Farquhar.)  While  you  are  discussing  this  are  you  taking  in  the  job- 
bers' side  of  the  question  alone  f¥om  Denver  or  the  manufacturers'  sidef — A.  We 
have  comparatively  little  manufacturing  there. 

Q.  So  that  the  entire  argument  is  as  to  the  jobbers  T — A.  It  is  all  practically  on 
the  jobbers'  line,  but  we  want  to  call  attention  to  our  manufactures  in  iron,  machinery, 
and  steel  products.    Those  are  the  principal  things  that  we  have  manufactured  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  case  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Kindel  had  reference,  however, 
more  particularly  to  possible  manufactures,  did  it  notf—-A.  Tes;  he  was  taking  up 
manufactures  more  especially  with  tiie  western  outlet. 

Q.  We  had  two  distinct  classes  of  problems,  one  relating  to  manufactured  goods — 
that  raised  by  Mr.  Kindel— and  the  one  you  have  already  outlined,  having  reference 
to  the  position  of  Denver  as  a  jobbing  center  f — A.  We  desire  to  represent  the  manu- 
facturers as  far  as  possible  also,  but  the  jobber  is  taking  in  all  interests  and  we  are 
more  familiar  with  him. 

Q.  Taking  up  the  first,  then,  with  reference  to  manufactures,  how  do  the  rates  on 
raw  materials  compare  with  the  rates  on  manufactured  products? — A.  Well,  they 
vary.  There  are  some  of  the  manufacturers  that  have  been  able  to  get  in  a  com- 
modity rate  that  relieved  them ;  others  have  not.  The  matter  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly fixed  with  all  of  them.  In  the  matter  of  pig  iron,  a  large  manufacturer  of 
machineiy  told  me  recently  that,  although  pig  iron  was  manufactured  there  at 
Pueblo,  close  to  us — a  Colorado  product— they  bought  considerable  pig  iron  in  Titts- 
burg,  although  the  rate  was  high ;  that  the  Coloriulo  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  made 
their  price  just  high  enough  so  that  the  freight  rate  covered  it. 

Q.  The  freight  rate,  then,  on  a  raw  material  like  that  acts  practically A.  (Inter- 
mitting.)  As  a  tariff.  That  is  what  I  claim.  I  think  the  rate  is  given  on  pig  iron 
from  Chicago  to  Denver  as  $9.29  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  on  railroad  iron  manu- 
factured as  $9.60.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  manufactured  article 
there  and  the  pig  iron. 

Q.  Is  their  any  community  of  ownership,  as  far  as  you  know,  between  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  the  railroads,  or  do  they  operate  to  mutual  advan- 


figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  briefly  state  about  the  supply  of  ore  and  coal  and 
linicHtoue? — A.  Well,  the  supply  of  ore  and  coal  is  practically  unlimited,  we  think. 

Q.  Is  it  convenient? — A.  Quito  convenient;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  coal? — A.  The  coal  is  quite  convenient. 

Q.  Good  quality? — A.  Good  c[uality;  all  the  way  from  lignite  coal  to  anthracite. 

Q.  Limestone? — A.  Plenty  of  limestone. 

Q.  Is  that  convenient  also? — A.  Also  convenient. 

Q.  Can  they  not  manufacture  iron  as  cheap  there  as  they  could  in  Pittsburg,  bring- 
ing ore  from  Lake  Superior? — A.  It  looks  as  though  they  ought  to.  They  get  the 
best  quality  of  iron  from  Wyoming,  just  at  the  edge  of  Colorado.  Hartville,  Wyo., 
is  the  site  of  the  iron  mines.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  in  Colorado,  but  that  in 
Wyoming  is  the  easiest  to  get. 

Q.  And  yet  there  is  some  pig  metal  shipped  from  Pittsburg? — A.  Yes;  a  great 
deal  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  because  the  local  works  are  not  suflicieut  to  supply? — A.  I  do  not 
really  know.  They  have  very  large  works  and  they  are  always  busy.  The  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  got  the  ground  pretty  well  covered  in  iron  and 
materials  that  they  need  and  coal ;  they  have  the  territory  pretty  well  covered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Are  they  independent  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion?— A.  So  they  say;  I  do  not  know.     1  am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  would  they  ship  in  if  they  were  in  one  of  these 
syndicates?  If  they  have  all  the  facilities  for  making  iron,  why  do  they  ship  it  in 
from  Pitt8burg?--A.  If  they  can  buy  it  for  less  money  from  Pittsburg.  I  have 
understood  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  have  not  been  able  to  take 
care  of  all  their  business  and  that  they  themselves  have  been  forced  to  ship  in 
material. 

Q.  Yes;  nut  if  you  have  all  those  conditions  for  making  iron  there,  and  yon  have 
this  protective  freight  rate  which  you  mention,  one  would  think  other  local  com- 
panies would  bo  started. — A.  That  is  true. 
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Q.  And  iron  would  b«  man n fact n red? — A.  I  presnnie  thero  will  be  a  great  many 
more  of  tbem  there.     Colorado  18  practically  a  baby ;  she  is  very  yonng. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAjtQriiAR.)  Have  the  people  of  Colorado  any  desire  to  go  into  iron 
manufacturing  imlependent  of  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company? — A.  That  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  many  attempts  made  to  interest  people  in  investments  in 
iron? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  That  is  practically  owued^  I  think,  by  (-ol- 
orado  capitalists.  It  was  started  originally  by  the  Wolcotts — Mr.  Henry  VVolcott 
and  Mr.  Kd.  Wolcott. 

Q.  Ih  tt  not  a  fact  that  you  have  used  your  capital  in  Colorado  to  make  other 
development's  in  preference  to  iron  and  steel? — A.  It  may  have  been  so. 

Q.  HaH  it  not  been  a  comnion  remark  in  Colorado  that  you  have  mountains  of  iron 
there  that  you  will  have  until  you  get  through  with  other  more  valuable  indus- 
tries?— A.  Well,  there  are  many  industrieH  there  to  work  on — iron,  Hteel,  coal,  gold, 
and  silver,  and  I  presume  there  are  all  kinds  of  metals.  They  claim  there  are.  How 
much  is  true,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  lew  people  in  Colorado  to  handle  all  this 
compared  to  what  there  are  in  the  East.  The  population,  I  think,  is  only  some- 
thing over  half  a  million,  and  the  State  is  a  very  large  place.  It  would  cover  all 
New  b^uglaud  an<l  more  besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplky.)  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  a  large  amount  of  iron 
ore  is  actually  at  the  present  time  controlled  by  one  comi>anyf — A.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  has  leases  or  the  ownership  of  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  practically  a  monopoly  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  It  could  be 
termed  so. 

Q.  Is  it  the  impression  of  the  people  of  Colorado  that  a  reduction  of  the  rates  on 
pig  iron  from  the  East  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  ]>rice  of  that  commodity  as 
produced  in  Colorado? — A.  The  manufacturers  of  iron  in  Denver  have  so  stated  to 
nie,  that  they  considered  that  the  higher  rate  on  pig  iron  acted  as  rather  a  tariff  for 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.    That  I  am  unable  to  state  myself. 

Q.  Has  this  matter  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  railroads  concerned? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faiu^uhar.)  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
pig  at  Pittsburg  and  in  Coloratlo  ? — A.  No.  They  say  it  costs  them  more  in  Colorado. 
The  labor  is  higher,  and  general  expenses  of  that  character  would  be  higher  in  Col< 
orado.     As  to  the  cost  of  producing  it  or  putting  it  in  the  mill  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Can  any  of  the  pig  iron  go  out  to  the  Pacific  coast,  or  does 
any  of  the  coal  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  rates  now  prevailing? — A.  I  am  unable 
to  answer  that. 

Q.  Von  are  not  prepared,  then,  to  say  whether  the  supply  of  coal  in  Colorado 
might  compete  witli  the  supply  from  the  northern  Pacific  coast  at  San  I'^ancisco  if 
the  rates  were  reduced  to  a  sufficient  degree? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

i^.  Taking  up  the  question  of  the  rates  as  they  concern  the  jobbing  trade,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  establishing  a  new  rate  ba^is  at  Denver,  as  desired  by  your 
mercliauts,  in  the  same  way  that  the  rate  basis  exists  at  Kansas  City?  Would  that 
enable  you  to  compete  on  perfectly  equal  terms? — A.  I  think  it  would  enable  not 
only  ourselves,  but  those  who  are  in  line  with  us,  to  compete  on  equal  terms,  and 
would  not  bo  an  injustice  to  any  of  them.  We  rather  think  that  if  we  should  have 
an  equitable  rate  there  that  was  bnsed  on  onr  line,  when  there  were  any  cuts  on 
rates  it  would  have  to  apply  to  everything  west  of  it,  and  would  operate  to  i>revent 
those  cuts  aTid  smashes  of  rates,  and  might  bring  it  down  to  an  equitable  basis.  We 
rarely  hear  of  cut  rates  to  the  Missonri  River,  because  if  the  rate  was  cut  for  one  it 
would  apply  to  the  \vh(de  West.  Now,  a  rate  that  applies  to  Denver  does  not  apply 
anywhere  else  practically,  and  every  once  in  a  whi.e  there  is  a  slashing  of  rates  and 
down  they  go,  and  people  rush  in  goods,  and  the  rates  go  up  again,  and  it  makes  it 
unstable  and  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqi'Hah.)  What  efiect  would  the  establishment  of  anew  basis  of 
rates,  with  Denvera«  the  center,  have  upon  the  Missouri  rates  and  the  coast  rates? — 
A.  If  they  based  it  on  Denver,  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  where  they  put  their 
rates.  If  they  left  them  as  they  are.  and  then  ]>ut  the  rates  West  as  they  are,  it 
\\ould  necessarily  eitlier  reduce  Denver  to  the  rate  that  now  applies  from  the  river 
leKB  the  rate  to  Denver,  or  they  would  have  to  raise. 

(j.  What  argument  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  this  now  basis  would  make 
would  hold  good  with  the  railroad  men? — A.  I  would  be  unable  to  speak  on  that. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  that  enter  into  the  change 
of  all  basis? — A.  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  furnish  the  tonnage,  you  can  not  be  entitled  to  a  baso  line,  can 
you? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  would  be  sim])ly  a  matter  of  division  na  to  what  there  is  to  the  west  of  it  and 
what  there  is  to  the  MiHsouri  River.     If  you  are  participants  in  a  lower  rate,  would 
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you  not  have  to  show  a  tonnage  there  to  get  that  rate? — A.  We  do  not  want  a  lower 
rate.     We  want  the  samu  basis  of  rate. 

Q.  Yoii  want  a  prorate  of  the  through  rate? — A.  A  prorate  of  t^e  through  rate. 

Q.  Now.  what  argument  can  Denver  give  to  the  Western  trafiQc  lines  Ibr  maluDg  a 
new  base  line? — A.  All  the  argument  we  can  offer  is  the  amount  of  business  we  have 
already  got  and  what  this  change  would  develop.  It  is  a  new  country  and  it  must  be 
developed,  but  you  can  not  develop  a  country  unless  it  has  an  outlet  for  its  products, 
and  if  you  discriminate  against  that  country  it  never  will  develop,  and  we  can 
not  furnish  the  tonnage.  We  can  not  furnish  the  tonnage  first  because  the  rate  is 
against  us. 

Q.  Your  difficulty  in  distribution  is  the  fact  that  you  are  paying  really  Missouri 
rates,  and  that  in  your  local  distribution  you  must  add  all  local  rates,  so  that  you 
have  no  profit? — A.  We  are  not  minding  the  rates  in  Colorado  itself  because  every- 
body has  to  pay  the  same.  There  are  points  in  Colorado  wliere  the  first-class  rate 
from  Denver  is  $2.50.  That  is  pretty  high.  We  are  not  complaining  of  that  becauso 
everybody  east  of  us  pays  the  rate  to  Denver  pins  that  rate.  While  it  is  very  exces- 
sive we  think  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  work  a  detriment  to  Denver.  We  are  not 
figuring  on  what  the  rates  will  be;  we  are  simply  figuring  on  getting  to  a  basis 
where  we  can  compete  with  the  rest.  From  the  railroad  standpoint  it  might  not  be 
practical.    Wo  are  not  railroad  men,  and  their  side  mi^ht  look  at  it  quite  difierently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  there  not  the  same  objection  to  establishing  a  new  baa- 
ing point  at  Kansas  City  a  good  many  years  ago  as  against  Chicago? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  If  so,  would  there  not  be  the  same  argument  in  favor  of  establishing  anew 
basing  point  at  Salt  Lake  City  over  against  Denver? — A.  That  would  be  right. 

Q.  Your  people,  then,  could  not  consistently  jisk  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
basing  point  at  Denver  without  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  right  of  a  city  on 
the  west  for  the  same  treatment,  could  they? — A.  They  could  not;  but  now  there  are 
some  goods,  they  tell  me — I  am  not  familiar  with  them — that  you  can  ship  from  the 
East  to  San  Francisco  and  ship  back  into  Utah  to  the  Colorado  line  practically  for 
less  money  than  we  can  ship  them  to  Denver  and  from  there  to  the  Colorado  line. 

Q.  Would  that  be  possible  from  Chicago? — A.  No ;  because  the  rate  is  so  much  less 
in  proportion  from  Cuicago  to  the  coast. 

Q.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  the  coast  is 
the  same  as  the  rate  from  New  York  to  the  coast? — A.  That  is  right;  but  our  rate 
from  Denver  is  so  much  higher  to  the  coast  than  it  is  from  Chicago  there  in  propor- 
tion, and  then  our  rate  out  to  Denver  from  the  East  is  so  much  higher.  Chicago  has 
a  better  rate  to  Utah  and  Montana  common  points  in  proportion  than  we  have. 

Q.  Is  it  against  the  jobber  in  Chicago  now  that  you  contend  or  against  the  jobber 
in  New  York? — A.  Well,  it  is  against  all  of  them  in  one  sense,  because  aU  of  them 
have  a  better  rat^j  to  those  points  than  we  have. 

Q.  Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  where  is  the  center  of  the  jobbing  business  with  which  you 
have  to  contend  f  Is  it  in  the  far  East,  in  New  York,  or  is  it  at  Chicago? — A.  Well, 
Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River  points  do  the  principal  business  there.  They  all 
cover  it  pretty  thoroughly. 

Q.  What  is  the  argument  for  giving  Chicago  the  same  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast  that 
New  York  enjoys? — A.  I  presume  the  manufactured  articles  that  they  make  similar 
to  those  made  in  New  York  justify  them  in  having  the  same  rate.  '  It  is  a  shorter 
distance. 

Q.  One  is  practically  1,400  miles  nearer  San  Francisco  than  the  other  and  yet  they 
both  enjoy  the  same  rate  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  would  be  conditioned  by  water  com- 
petition,  I  suppose.  Would  that  apply  in  the  case  of  Chicago  also? — A.  No;  I  think 
not.     I  hardly  know  how  Chicago  could  transport  there  by  water. 

Q.  The  difficulty,  then,  which  you  have  in  meeting  competition  from  the  East  is 
from  both  New  York  and  Chicago,  or  from  any  center  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
regardless  of  distance? — A.  It  is  from  any  point  east  of  Denver  really.  They  all 
have  a  better  rate  or  combination  of  rates.  All  the  ratt'S  west  of  Chicago  take  the 
eastern  basis  of  67  cents  tirst  class;  all  west  of  St.  Louis  take  a  basis  of  87  cents  to 
St.  Louis,  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River  I  think  it  is  $1.47.  They  all  have  this  same 
basis  and  their  rates  are  all  the  same  to  these  points  west  of  Denver.  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  all  river  points — the  rates  added  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  are  the  same. 

Q.  From  your  statement  we  understand  that  there  is  some  ground  for  complaint  in 
the  granting  of  commodity  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Will  you  explain  a  little 
further? — A.  There  are  special  rates  made  on  certain  items  that  have  been  brought 
before  the  Western  Classification  Committee,  by  which  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
class  they  were  in  and  placed  in  a  class  of  their  own,  a  commodity,  as  they  term  it, 
having  a  special  rate. 

Q.  Will  you  name  some  of  those  commodities  which  have  been  granted  special 
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rates! — A.  These  comnKxlities  vai-y.  From  New  York  they  are  one  kind  and  from 
the  Missouri  Kiver  they  are  another.    They  are  made  to  fit  the  8tate. 

Q.  Do  they  apply  equally  to  all  shippers  in  those  States? — A.  Yes;  I  understand 
they  apply  equally. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  the  nature  of  individual  discriminations? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  practice  of  giving  rehates  or  obtaining  them  in  one  form  or  another  at 
all  prevalent  in  the  West? — A.  It  has  been.  There  has  been  none  of  it  done  for  quite 
a  while  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  its  disappearance? — A.  I  presume  by  an  agreement  of 
the  railroads  to  maintain  the  rates. 

Q.  Does  the  Western  classification  prove  oppressive  at  all  on  the  various  lines 
of  business  that  are  concerned? — A.  It  may  in  some  cases,  but  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 

Q.  Have  any  advances  been  made  in  rates  in  that  territory  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years? — A.  No;  the  rates  have  practically  stood  the  same  on  first-class 
business,  such  as  I  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  no  complaints  because  of  a  general  increase  of  the  claasifica- 
tion  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  about  the  distinction  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates?  Is 
that  distinction  usually  made  in  the  Western  territory? — A.  I  know  very  little  about 
that.  I  know  of  no  items  in  my  line,  or  any  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  where  we 
get  carload  rates. 

Q.  Are  there  any  commodities  that  go  through  from  the  East  on  a  carload  rating? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  Chicago  has  a  carload  rate  into  Montana  common 
points.    We  have  none  in  Denver. 

Q.  Does  not  that  o{)erate  to  shut  you  out  of  that  territory  ?— A.  That  has  the 
effect  of  operating  against  us. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harkis.)  Are  you  quite  sure  they  do  not  have  carload  rates  in 
Denver?— A.  Yes;  on  shoes,  I  am. 

Q.  I  mean  on  any  commodity? — A.  None  that  I  am  familiar  with.  There  may  be 
a  number  of  items,  but  X  am  not  familiar  with  them.    I  presume  there  are. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Kiplky.)  How  about  that  route  by  the  Fort  Worth  gateway,  which 
is,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  over  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road?  What  is 
the  reason  for  the  differential  there  ? — A.  That  is  the  difference  by  water.  They 
haul  by  water  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  the  Southern  Pacific  takes  it  to  Fort  Worth, 
and  the  Colorado  Southern  and  the  Denver  and  Fort  Worth  to  Denver. 

Q.  That  constitutes,  then,  at  Denver,  competition  with  the  Union  Pacific  and 
other  roads? — A.  Yes;  with  all  through  lines. 

Q.  Suppose  by  railroad  consolidation  that  gateway  were  closed  and  that  differen- 
tial were  cut  ofi,  how  would  that  operate  as  rar  as  Denver  is  concerned? — A.  I  think 
it  would  make  us  all  a  $2.72  rate.    It  might  not. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  volume  of  business  that  comes  in  by  that  line  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Quite  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Mainly  of  the  lower  classes f— A.  Of  a  general  class.  I  think  they  haul  quite 
a  good  deal  of  business  Ity  that  route. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  had  been  heretofore 
competitors,  are  consolidated;  would  the  effect  of  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  to 
remove  this  39  cents  advantage,  or  would  it  have  any  effect?— A.  That  is  problem- 
atical. It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  management.  It  might  be  they  would 
think  best  to  close  it,  and  then,  again,  they  might  be  able  to  haul  the  goods  cheaper 
by  water,  and  would  prefer  to  leave  it  open  and  haul  by  water  rather  than  haul  by 
rail  at  a  higher  rate. 

Q.  W^hat  is  the  judgment  of  the  merchants  of  Denver  as  to  the  consolidation  which 
hjis  been  ett'ected  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific? — A.  Some 
think  it  will  be  no  disadvantage,  while  others  think  it  will.  Personally  I  think  it  is 
problematical. 

(^.  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  terms  on  which  the  combination  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  was  made? — A.  No. 

Q.  Other  consolidations  in  that  territory  have  been  mentioned  in  the  papers. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  any  of  them?— A.  Nothing  but  the  newspaper 
talk. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  these  consolidations? — A.  In  the  roads  of  Colorado,  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  Southern  and  the  Colorado  Midland.  A  short  time 
ago  the  Colorado  Southern,  by  newspaper  report,  acquired  a  half  interest  in  the 
Colorado  Midland  and  also  in  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  that  runs  from  the  Colorado 
line  west  to  Salt  Lake.  They  elected  the  Colorado  Southern's  president  president 
of  the  Colorado  Midland,  and  the  president  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  Midland.  Now,  since  that,  they  claim  the  Missouri  Pacific  has 
acquired  control  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  a  half  interest  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Western,  and  it  is  rumored  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  get  control  of  the  Colorado 
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Southern.    In  that  case  th«y  would  have  all  the  roads  practically  in  the  State.    We 
do  not  know  what  ellect  it  would  have  if  they  did  get  them. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  FAiigCMAR.)  What  transcontinental  line  would  control  these  Colorado 
roads  f — A.  The  Missouri  Pacific  has  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  is  trying  to  get 
the  Colorado  Southern.  Then  it  was  reported  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  trying  to 
get  the  Colorado  Southern.  If  the  Union  Pacific  got  it,  it  would  amount  to  two 
different  ownerships,  two  different  transcontinental  lines. 

Q.  (liy  Mr.  Riplky.)  What  if  the  Missouri  Pacific  acqnire<l  itf — A.  It  would  all 
bo  under  one  ownership  and  control. 

Q.  Does  the  absorption  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  by  the  northern 
transcontinental  lines  have  any  meaning  for  Denver? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Sup])ose  all  the  roads  in  that  territory  are  finally  gathered  into  two  or  three 
important  systems;  would  that  in  any  way  reduce  the  of!'ectiveness  of  competition 
as  it  exists  there f — A.  It  would  certainly  reduce  competition.  As  to  its  effect,  that 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  management. 

Q.  Tou  complain,  as  repreHenting  the  merchants  of  Denver,  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  to  Denver  and  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast.  How  does  it  come 
about  that  the  competition  that  has  existed  there  between  five  roads  has  not  remedied 
thatconditionf — A.  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  joint  action  or  agreement  in  any  way  to  prevent  a 
break  in  rates? — A.  The  simple  fact  that  they  all  have  the  same  rate  and  have  main- 
tained it  very  firmly  with  reference  to  Denver  would  indicate  that  they  must  have 
an  agreement  to  maintain  that  rate. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  at  the  present  time  for  anv  of  these  local  products  of  Colorado  to 
get  out  to  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  The  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  being  the  only  manufacturers  of  iron,  I  presume  they  have  their 
own  rates. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  effect  on  the  traffic  situation  in  that  territory  by  the  con- 
Ktruction  of  this  new  road  which  is  now  being  pushed  by  Senator  Clark  of  Montana  ? — 
A.  I  am  unable  to  sa^'. 

Q.  Tliere  is  no  opinion  prevailing  in  Denver  on  that  matter? — A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  about  what  you  called  an  arbitrarj^  blanket  rate 
applying  to  New  Mexico.  Is  that  in  the  way  of  a  discrimination  against  Denver? — 
A.  No;  that  is  in  favor  of  Denver. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  it? — A.  They  made  a  conditional  rate  with  the  merchants 
that  if  we  would  give  them  so  much  tonnage  coming  into  Denver,  they  ^noald  give 
ns  a  competitive  rate  going  out  of  Denver,  which  would  enable  us  to  meet  the  rat4.>s 
in  New  Mexico  and  open  up  quite  a  little  territory  to  Denver  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  get  into.  That  was  done  through  the  Denver  merchants 
themselves. 

Q.  Did  the  competition  of  any  other  road  make  that  particularly  easy  to  obtain  ? — 
A.  No;  there  was  no  other  road. 

Q.  Has  the  extension  of  the' Atchisou,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road  to  San  Francisco 
had  any  effect  upon  your  rates? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  jobbing  business  from  San  Francisco  back  into 
Denver  territory  ?— A.  Comparatively  little. 

Q  Or  any  competi  tion  of  manufacturers  at  San  Francisco  with  man afacturers  who 
might  be  interested  at  Denver? — A.  Not  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  manufacturing  establishments  at  Denver  which  have  been 
distinctly  discouraged  and  have  failed  of  organization  because  of  the  rate  system  in 
freights? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  llieie  have  been  a  number  of  failures,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  attributed  to  freight  rates.  There  are  other  causes,  probably,  that 
have  more  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  when  the  paper  inilp 
mill  was  founded  at  Denver  the  railroads  endeavored  to  discriminate  against  it  and 
prevent  its  successful  operation.  Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  that? — A. 
Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  but  I  hardly  think  that  probable. 

Q.  That  industry  is  prosperous  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  It  has  just  gone  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

Q.  What  were  the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  at  Denver? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  they  were  established  before  I  went  there. 

Q.  Have  they  been  successful? — A.  I  think  they  have  failed  once,  but  whether 
that  was  on  the  account  of  management  or  of  freight  rates  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
think  they  are  running  now  quite  successfully. 

Q.  Is  their  labor  foreign  born  or  native  American? — A.  Part  of  it  is  Massachusetts 
imported  labor  and  the  balance  is  native. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  labor  conditions  there  were  so  favorable  that  they 
could  <»tablish  the  industry  in  spite  of  the  high  freight  rates  prevailing  on  cotton  f — 
A.  Our  labor  conditions  there  are  not  advanta^^eous  to  any  manufacture.  Wages  of 
labor  are  higher  than  in  most  places. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  the  rates  on  the  raw  cotton  from  the 
South? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rates  on  cotton. 

Q.  How  about  the  rates  on  Colorado  hard  conl,  of  which  you  have  spoken.  Does 
any  of  that  coal  come  east  for  domestic  pniposes  in  competition  with  the  hard  coal 
of  the  anthracite  fields  in  Pennsylvania f— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PiiiLurs.)  Do  yon  have  as  good  quality  of  anthracite  coal  as  they  have 
in  the  Allegheny  Range? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal,  but  it  is  better  than  a  good  deal  of  Pennsylvania  coal  that  I  have 
used.  I  mean  a  hard  coal — anthracite.  There  is  really  little  difference  in  my  esti- 
mation.    I  have  used  both.  i 

Q.  Are  there  large  quantities  of  anthracite  coal  there? — A.  They  say  there  istiuitc 
a  good  deal.    They  get  out  considerable,  and  they  nay  there  is  plenty  of  it  to  be  had 
in  the  mountains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  hard  coal  might  be  placed  in  Chicago,  I  suppose,  in 
competition  with  the  production  of  the  Pennsylvania  fields? — A.  That  makes  a  long 
haul. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  very  large? — A.  They  say  it  is  quite  large  out  in  the  mountains 
in  Koutt  County ;  au<l  where  they  are  able  to  get  at  it,  there  is  abundance  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Kindel  r.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany, I  tin<l  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  voluntarily  accorded  Denver  Missonri 
Hirer  rates  on  west  bound  business — but  refused  to  accord  it  on  east-boand  business. 
Does  that  difference  still  prevail? — A.  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  Are  the  same  rates  in  force  on  west-bound  business? — A.  To  the  coast? 

Q.  From  Denver  to  the  coast? — A.  No;  those  rates  were  to  go  into  effect  some 
time  this  month  unless  they  were  stopped  by  the  court. 

Q.  Will  that  iitl'ect  husinesii  to  any  considerable  degree  in  Denver? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will.     1  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  This  case  which  was  prosecuted  before  the  Interstate  Commerro  Cunmiission 
was  decided  in  1900,  and  the  decision  was  apparently  layorable  to  tlie  contention  of 
Denver.  Has  any  modification  of  rates  by  the  railroads  followed? — A.  Not  yet. 
They  were  to  take  effrrt  some  time  this  month,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  In  that  case,  then,  the  recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  l»een  a(;tually  etVective? — A.  Not  until  the  conrts  pass  upon  it;  until  the  courts 
have  decided  favorably  to  the  Jnterstate  Commerce  Commission's  report.  Now  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  railroads  will  put  that  into  effect  or  carry  it  liigher. 

Q.  In  other  words,  €hey  are  entirely  independent  of  these  decisions^ — A-  .^o  i'u^ 

Q.  Are  the  merchants  of  Denver,  then,  favorable  to  the  enlargement  of  tlio  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  a  rearrangement  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  decisions  effective  and  binding  at  once? — A.  Yes;  we 
think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  more  power  than  it  has. 

Q.  Representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  would  yon  say  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cullom  bill  were  regarded  as  fair  to  both  interests? — A.  I  am  hardly 
familiar  enough  with  the  provisions  of  the  Cullom  bill  to  answer  that  for  the 
chamber. 

Q.  Take  the  provision  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Comn.erco  Commis- 
sion, giving  it  the  power  to  approve  the  rates  promulgated  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  railroads.  Would  your  rhaniber  favor  such  a  provision? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
would  personally. 

Q.  Would  they  go  further  than  that  and  favor  the  granting  of  power  to  promul- 
gate rates  in  the  first  instance?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  objection?— A.  I  think  the  ownership  of  the  railroads 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  name  their  rates  in  the  first  place,  because  conditions 
vary  so  materially  that  members  of  a  commission  who  are  not  in  the  railroad,  busi- 
ness would  be  unable  to  state  what  a  rate  should  be.  A  rate  that  would  be  consid- 
ered very  extravagant  from  here  to  Denver  would  not  bo  extravagant  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  the  same  from  the  Fast  into  Colorado  that  they  are  from  Colorado 
to  the  East  on  the  same  commodities? — A.  I  think  they  are.  There  may  be  some 
difference  in  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  think  th*\v  are  the  same. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  you  can  sometimes 
transport  commodities  west  hound  over  the  transcontinental  lines  at  very  much 
cheaper  rates  than  you  can  transport  those  same  commodities  back  to  the  initial 
point. — A.  It  may  be  so  when  there  is  a  out  in  rates,  bnt  I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
about  the  same.  There  may  be  exceptions,  too,  in  rejected  or  damaged  goods  com- 
ing back  this  way,  that  may  be  returned  in  a  certain  time  at  a  half  rate  to  the  East. 
The  rule  varies  materially ;  so  I  do  not  think  we  could  cover  that  by  ''^es''  or  "no.'' 

Q.  Are  the  transportation  facilities  in  that  country,  as  a  whole,  satisfactory  to 
shippers  in  time  and  service? — A.  They  are  very  good,  indeed ;  there  is  no  complaint. 

Q.  And  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  obtain  a  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  claims? — ^A. 
We  have  very  little  trouble  on  that  score. 

Q.  Relations,  then,  are  generally  harmonious? — A.  Generally  harmonious. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  iv^hat  sections  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere  do  yon  miur- 
ket  your  goods? — A.  We  practically  rover  all  the  State. 

Q.  Is  there  much  diflerence  in  the  wages  paid  iu  Denver  and  in  Chicago  in  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture? — A.  We  do  not  manufacture  any  shoes  in  Denver  at  all. 

Q.  You  job  them  entirely? — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  would  you  have  the  fiuding  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  go  into  eflect — direct  from  the  finding  of  the  commission,  or 
shonld  it  be  merely  the  basis  for  a  suit? — A.  I  think  it  should  be  direct  from  the 
commission^  giving  suilicient  time. 

Q.  Subject  to  appeal? — A.  Subject  to  appeal,  certainly;  I  think  there  shonld  he 
ample  time  to  take  tlM'  matter  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  In  case  of  appeal  would  you  have  it  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately or  await  the  judgment  on  appeal? — A.  I  should  think  you  would  have  to 
wait  for  judgment  on  appeal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  How  about  meeting  theexpenseof  prosecuting  a  case  in  that 
way?  In  this  leading  case  prosecnted  by  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
that  ex]»enKe  considerable? — A.  Yes;  that  was  paid  partially  by  the  chamber  and 
partially  by  donation  of  Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  who  took 
quite  an  active  interest  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  wish  you  would  ^ive  us  some  information  concemiug  irri- 
gation and  water  storage.  Have  yon  anythmg  prepared  along  that  line? — A.  No;  1 
am  not  prepared  to  give  any  particular  information.  We  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  oommission  and  would  be  glad  to  have  yon  look  over  our  conditioDs 
out  there. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  irrigation  there  now? — A.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  irri- 
gating privately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  public  or  national  irrigation? — A.  No;  we 
have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  private  irrigation  been  profitable  and  advanta- 
geous so  far? — A.  It  has  been  very  advantageous.  Where  they  irrigate  they  raise 
splendid  crops.     They  have  been  testing  tne  sugar-beet  industry,  and   that  has 

Eroven  to  be  a  great  beet-sugar  country.  The  Rocky  Ford  district  claim  that  they 
ave  produced  more  saccharin  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  purit>  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  by  irrigation? — A.  Altogether:  it  gives  them  a  longer  se-i son. 
They  sny  they  can  run  a  sugar  factory  quite  a  gooa  many  days  longer  than  they 
can  in  any  other  district,  owing  to  the  dryness  and  to  their  ability  t4i  irrigate. 
They  have  now  3  beet-sugar  factories  running — 1  being  constructed  this  snnuner — 
and  they  are  preparing  for  another.  There  is  a  vast  territory  of  splendid  soil — I 
could  not  say  how  many  million  acres:  Mr.  Harris  mav  know  better  than  I  do. 
How  many  million  acres  are  there  east  of  the  mountains? 

Mr.  C.  H.  Harris.  Millions  and  millions  of  acres,  but  the  trouble  is  there  is  not 
water  enough.  All  the  land  is  good,  but  I  do  not  suppose  a  hundredth  part  of  it  is 
under  irrigation. 

Q-  (i^y  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  not  have  the  water  to  irrigate  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  it? — A.  People  who  are  familiar  with  it  say  that  with  reservoirs  in 
the  mountains,  that  could  be  built  easily  by  blocking  the  gullies  between  the  moun- 
tains, we  could  irrigate  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it.  There  is  an  awful  snow- 
fall in  the  mountains,  and  it  runs  otf  rapidly. 

Q.  You  have  quite  an  industry  in  raising  cantaloupes? — A.  The  Rocky  Ford. 

Q.  Are  they  raised  by  irrigation? — A,  Altogether. 

Q.  I  know  they  are  shipped  East. — A.  We  get  very  little  rain  there  at  any  time. 

Q.  What  crops  chiefly  are  raised  by  irrigation  in  your  section? — A.  In  the  valleys 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  ipotatoes,  and  hay,  and  a  great  deal  of  fmit.  Over  in 
the  Grande  Valley  they  raise  very  good  fruit  j  they  do  not  raise  much  grain. 

Q.  Have  you  agitated  the  subject  of  public  irrigation  by  the  State  or  Govern- 
ment?— A.  it  is  only  recently  they  have  commenced  agitating  it.  It  has  been  agi- 
tated to  some  extent  for  quite  a  while,  but  not  strongly;  but  now  we  feel  it  is  time 
to  advocate  it  ])retty  strongly,  especially  since  they  have  developed  what  beets  will 
do  there,  and  for  a  while  they  thought  they  could  not  raise  anything  hardly.  But 
now  that  we  have  got  water  in  and  irrigated  the  ground  we  find  we  can  raise  almost 
anything  out  there. 

Q.  Have  you  anythingto  volunteer  further  that  we  have  not  covered? — A.  Nothing, 
I  believe.     I  am  sorry  I  have  known  so  little. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  think  you  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  information.  In  behalf 
of  the  commission  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  before  us  and  for  your 
very  interesting  and  profitable  statements. 

The  Witness.  If  I  have  been  of  any  benefit  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  I  thank  the  com- 
mission for  their  invitiition. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  5, 190 L 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JAMES  MOETON  LANGLET, 

Representing  the  Merchants'  Aeeociaiion  of  New  York, 

The  oomroission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farqnhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr 
JamoB  Morton  Langley  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn 
te8tified  as  follows: 

Q.  (I)y  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  may  now  give  yoar  name  and  address. — A.  James 
Morton  Langley,  New  York  Life  Building,  New 'York. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  some  official  position  with  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
Yorkf — A.  You  could  scarcely  call  it  official;  that  is,  I  have  no  title.  I  am  directly 
in  charge  of  transportation  matters  for  the  association. 

Q.  How  long  has  tlie  Merchants'  Association  been  established? — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Of  what  class  of  business  men  is  it  composed? — A.  All  classes.  It  has  1,300 
members,  and  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  class;  it  inoludes  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  and  it  ramifies  generally  into  all  lines. 

Q.  Have  you  an  established  hcaaquarters  in  New  York  City;  and  if  so,  where? — 
A.  New  York  Life  Building. 

Q.  What  is  your  form  ol  membership,  simplv  voluntary,  or  do  you  have  a  regular 
membership  with  annual  fees,  etc.? — A.  We  have  two  classes  of  members;  direct 
members  and  what  we  call  associate  members.  The  direct  members  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  $2.5 ;  the  associate  members  pay  nothing.  The  associate  members  are  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  think  there  are  thirty-odd  thousand  on  our  books 
to-day. 

Q.  Can  you  state  briefly  the  aims  of  the  association? — A.  Well,  as  stated  it  is  to 
foster  the  trade  and  weliare  of  New  York,  but  that  is  comprehensive  enough  and 
covers  the  ground. 

Q.  Was  it  brought  into  being  on  account  of  discriminating  rates  tis  against  the  city 
of  New  York  and  diflerentials  in  favor  of  other  cities? — A.  It  became  necessary 
through  the  practice  on  the  part  of  certain  railways  to  make  cheaper  passenger 
fares  from  certain  points  to  trade  centers.  Take,  for  instance,  St.  Louis.  There  is 
a  certain  territory  which  is  assumed  to  be  tributary  to  St.  Louis  as  a  market.  The 
railroad  introduced  the  system  of  excursion  rates  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
merchants  to  go  to  market.  That  was  granted  to  western  competing  points,  and  it 
naturally  had  an  influence  in  diverting  trade  from  New  York.  Take  a  merchant  out 
in  a  small  town,  and  if  the  quosticm  arises  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  should  buy 
goods  in  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago,  or  New  York,  the  existence  of  these  reduced  rates 
would  assist  him  in  making  up  his  mind  which  trade  center  he  would  visit;  and 
naturally  alter  having  gone  to  that  trade  center  the  dealers  there  would  probably 
sell  him  all  the  goods  he  would  reciuire.  in  a  sense  that  was  a  discrimination  against 
New  York. 

That  was  perhaps  the  main  reason  why  the  Merchants'  Association  was  estab- 
lished. There  are  other  discriminations,  but  the  one  I  have  just  referred  to  brought 
the  matter  to  a  focus  and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  association. 

We  have  always  taken  the  stand  in  New  York  that  if  tliere  were  no  discrimina- 
tions New  York  would  stand,  figuratively  speaking,  upon  its  own  bottom;  an<l  we 
havenever  sv'.ce  wo  have  been  in  existence  asked  a  concession  from  a  railroad.  All  we 
ask  is  equality  of  opportunity. 

One  ox  the  first  active  steps  taken  by  the  association  was  to  try  and  have  the  rail- 
roads grant  to  New  York  the  same  privileges  that  they  wore  granting  to  other  trade 
centers;  that  is  particularly  in  connection  with  this  reduced  rate  matter.  Instead 
of  charging  2  full  fares,  the  roads  had  charged  in  some  instances  a  fare  and  a  fifth, 
and  in  other  instances  a  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round  trip. 

Q.  Were  Philadelphia  and  Boston  enjoying  excursion  rates  at  that  time? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  New  York  competes  quite  as  directly  and  severely  with  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
t-on  as  it  does  with  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  does  it  not? — A.  I  should  say  yes. 

Q.  Then,  in  asking  for  discriminating  rates  in  favorof  New  York,  you  ask  to  have 
an  advantage  over  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  do  you  not? — A.  We  do' not  ask  for  dis- 
criminating rates.  That  is  hardly  a  correct  way  to  put  it.  We  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  would  prefer  to  have  this  entire  practice  abolished.  We  have  told  the 
railroa<ls  time  and  again  that  whenever  the^'  were  ready  to  stop  that  practice  we 
would  stand  with  them  and  assist  tiiem  in  doing  it;  but  so  long  as  they  would  per 
sis^.  in  granting  them  to  other  places,  we  asked  to  be  put  on  a  relative  basis  of 
equality.    I  would  scarcely  call  that  asking  for  discriminating  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  not  call  excursion  rates  discriminating  rates?— A.  Yes;  they  are  dis- 
criminating when  made  in  favor  of  some  points  and  denied  to  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KARguiiAR.)  Was  there  any  action  on  the  part  of  Boston,  Baltimore, 
or  Philadelphia  merchants  to  adopt  the  same  plan  that  you  have? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  They  have  had  no  success  in  itf — A.  I  am  not  famiJiar  with  the  saccess  that 
Boston  or  Baltimore  have  had,  bnt  Philadelphia  at  times  has  had  the  benefit  of  these 
same  rates. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  your  plan  was  to  abolish  the  ndvautageons  discrim- 
inating rates  received  by  Chicago  and  St.  Louis f — A.  Yes 

Q.  So  that  all  would  be  put  on  the  same  plane? — A.  That  is,  charged  the  fall 
tariff  rates;  we  would  prefer  to  see  tlint.  That  has  been  oUr  position  from  the  first. 
In  fact  our  position  is  well  known  to  the  railroads.  We  have  gone  on  record  before 
them  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Have  you  any  formal  statement  to  make  t«  the  commission;  any  tabnlat<ed 
statement  of  discriminatiouHf — A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  had  starteil  to  prepare  hucIi  a 
statement,  but  after  reading  it  over  I  considered  it  was  not  comprehensive  enough, 
and  I  thought  I  had  better  first  find  out  what  sort  of  information  the  commission 
desires. 

Q.  Have  yod  any  fanlt  to  find  with  the  freight  claHHiticatiou,  as  now  adopted,  from 
the  North  to  the  South! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  state  that  to  the  commission,  and  give  specific  cases,  if  you  can? — 
A.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  establish  a  starting  point  by  giving  my  idea  of  what 
a  freight  classification  is.  Of  course,  in  the  efl'ort  to  systemati/.t*  traffic,  there  muNt  be 
a  standard  of  some  sort  established  in  order  to  sfroup  miscellaiieouH  merchandise.  A 
classification  perhaps  bears  about  th»  same  relation  to  rates  of  freight  that  the  yard- 
stick does  to  tho  price  of  cloth,  for  inntance,  or  that  the  bushel  measure  does  to  the 
price  of  a  commodity.     It  is  the  i^auge. 

The  railroads  have  two  systems  of  making  rates.  One  of  ti  em  is  what  they  style 
"  commodity  rates,"  which  covers  traffic  that  moves  in  bulk,  such  as  grain  or  fiour  and 
various  other  products.  In  miscellaneous  freight  they  have  arranged  (>  classes  of 
freight  rates.  Under  those  fi  classes  they  arrange,  say,  3,000  or  more  separate  items. 
That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  just  what  an  undertaking  it  is  to  jiroperly  classify 
freight. 

*  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  interstate- commerce  law,  which  went  into  effect  in 
1887,  each  individual  line  made  its  own  classification.  I  think  there  were  138.  As 
soon  as  the  interHtnte-commorce  law  went  into  efiect  it  was  found  that  in  applying 
these  classifications  to  the  scale  of  rates  in  effect  in  numerous  instances  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  was  violated.  In  the  efibrt  to  get  the  rates  in  line,  the  railroads 
held  a  convention,  and  attempted  to  adopt  a  uniform  classification.  That  was  found 
to  be  inexpedient,  and  they  were  only  partially  succeshful. 

The  United  States  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  territories.  The  territory  from  New 
Yrrk  to  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  is  what  is  known  as  the  Official  or 
rrnnk  Line  territory;  eiist  of  the  Mississippi,  but  south  of  the  Ohio,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Southern  territory:  west  of  Chicago  is  what  is  known  as  the  VV'estem. 

After  this  convention  three  classification  committees  undertook  to  classify  the 
freight  that  is  moved  in  their  separate  territories.  There  was  very  little  complaint 
Irom  1887  until  .fanuary  1, 19<X). 

At  that  time  the  Official  classification  committee  made  wholesale  advances  in  their 
classification  without  any  notice  to  shippers.  They  advanced  in  class  818  items  ont 
of  the  3,000  in  their  merchandise  list.  Taking  the  scale  of  rates  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  as  a  basis,  these  advances  represented  an  average  increase  in  the  rate  of 
freight  of  35.5  per  cent. 

That  was  followed  by  the  Western  classification  committee  on  January  25,  1900, 
advancing  the  rates  un  240  of  the  items  in  their  list.  The  per  cent  of  advance  in 
this  instance,  using  Chicago-Missouri  River  rates  as  a  basis,  was  on  an  average  47.4 
per  cent. 

Following  that  again,  th<^  South.orn  classification  committee  on  February  1, 1900« 
advanced  their  classification.  Out  of  2,600  items  in  the  Southern  classification  they 
advanced  two-thirds  of  them,  ranging  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

As  I  have  said,  that  was  suddenly  done,  and  the  railroads  did  not  seem  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  merchants  are  in  the  habit  of  making  contracta 
ahead  based  on  existing  rates,  and  the  efiect  of  that  is  apparent.  If  you  make  con- 
tracts to  deliver  goods,  and  your  freight  rates  are  advanced,  it  simply  means  that 
you  lose  the  difi'erence  between  the  advanced  rate  and  the  rates  that  were  in  effect 
when  you  made  the  contract. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  their  attention  called  to  the  matter,  and 
in  December  they  held  a  session  in  Washington  to  investigate  and  find  oat  what 
might  be  done  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  putting  the  rates  in  effect.  There  <Ioes 
not  seem  to  be  much  certainty  as  to  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  control  over  matters  of  classification.  The  investigation  finally  assumed  the 
shape  of  having  the  matter  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  Staties,  but  after  considering  the  matter,  he  came  to  the  conclnsion  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  interference  by  him. 

It  then  seemed  to  be  a  qnestion  as  to  whether  the  railroads  and  shippers  coald  not 
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<>et  together  and  jointly  agree  on  some  baeis  that  woald  be  satisfactory  to  both.  In 
I  espouse  to  a  snegestion  to  that  effect,  the  Official  classification  committeo  met  with 
the  shippers  and  subsequently  moditied  the  advance,  but  they  did  not  go  back  to 
the  original  basis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Attorney -General  found  that  the  advance  in  the 
rates  wasjustitiablef-— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did  find  they  were  jnstitiable. 

Q.  Did  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  their  submission  of  the  matter  to 
the  Attomey-Cjeneral,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  exorbitant?  Do 
you  recollect  that? — A.  I  am  not  sure  us  to  how  the  case  was  presented  by  the  com- 
misHion.  I  think,  however,  that  the  position  taken  was  that  the  action  of  these 
coniniittees  was  in  detiance  of  the  antitrust  law ;  in  other  words,  that  they  had  come 
together  by  joint  agreement  to  make  theHC  advances;  but  the  Attorney-tieneral  did 
not  seem  to  take  that  view  of  it,  or,  in  any  event,  he  decided  that  ho  oould  not 
interfere. 

Q.  Was  the  position  taken  that  it  was  a  quasi  conspiracy  »»  against  the  spirit  of 
the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Did  you  iile  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CouiiniNsion  setting  forth  the  disabilities  that  your  association  was  laboring  under? — 
A.  Our  association  did  not  do  that;  but  I  think  there  were  a  hundred-odd  com- 
plaints filed  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  investigat<ed  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  a  formal  investigation  was 
ever  made;  it  was  informal. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  assigned  for  not  investigating  the  charges  of  the  complain- 
ants?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  Do  you  understand  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  jurisdiction  over  classification  or  not?  That  is  to  say,  could  it  entertain  a 
complaint  of  this  kind  and  pass  upon  it? — A.  I  am  of  thn  opinion,  froui  the  way  that 
the  present  law  rea<ls,  that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  for  the  Interstate  Coumierce 
Commission  to  attempt  to  do  anything,  because  the  law  seems  to  me  to  be  vague. 
It  hinges  upon  a  qnestion  of  reasonableness,  and  there  is  no  power  that  I  have  dier- 
covered  that  can  determine  whsit  is  reasouable  and  what  is  not.  Of  course  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question,  Imt  in  the  absence  of  any  arbitrary  power  to  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  what  is  reasonable  and  what  is  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,  interrupting.)  Do  we  understand  there  is  a  grievance 
here  with  no  remedy? — A.  That  is  it;  yea. 

Q.  Either  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  or  under  the  antitrust  law? — A.  That  is  it. 

Now,  there  is  one  point  about  this  matter,  and  that  is  that  shifting  or  advancing 
items  in  the  classification  has  really  the  effect  of  advancing  the  rates,  so  that  the 
classification  committees— although  it  is  not  generally  admitted — really  possess  what 
is  known  as  the  rate-making  power.  It  is  particnlarly  burdensome  upon  merchants 
for  the  reason  that  when  they  a<lvaiice  the  item  from  one  class  to  another  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  is  going  to  be  or  how  much 
it  will  advance  the  rates.  If  they  advance  the  Hcale  of  rates  themselves  it  is  a  much 
simpler  matter  for  the  merchant  to  tell  just  what  the  effect  is  going  to  be  upon 
him.  That  is  the  direct  method.  By  using  the  other  system  of  advancing  it  in  the 
class,  it  is  an  indirect  method  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  \he  effect  is  goin^  to  be. 

Further  than  that,  in  making  the  classification  they  have  certain  classes  tor  car- 
loads— that  is,  for  merchandise  that  moves  in  carloads— and  then  they  make  the 
higher  classification  for  less  than  carloads.  The  efi'ect  of  that  is  that  shippers  who 
buy  in  lar^e  lots  have,  through  that  system,  a  tremendous  advantage  over  merchants 
that  deal  in  smaller  lots. 

Further  tiian  that,  the  system  of  carload  rates  tends  to  establish  what  has  been 
styled  spheres  of  influence  or  commercial  basins.  To  illustrate  that:  If  a  merchant 
in  New  York  wishes  to  make  sales  in  territory  that  is  nearer  to  Chicago  than  it  is 
to  New  York,  it  is  possible  throngli  that  divergence  between  carload  and  less  than 
carload  rates,  when  applied  to  the  scale  of  rates  in  e£feci,  for  the  Chicago  merchant 
to  buy  in  carloads  and  distribute  to  that  territory  which  is  nearer  to  him  than  it  is 
to  the  merchant  in  New  York,  by  reason  *of  the  lower  rate  of  freight.  If  you  ship 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  and,  in  distributing  that  carload 
shipment,  then  ship  backward  into  this  territory  at  a  less  than  carload  rate,  the 
ultimate  expense  is  less  by  that  system  than  if  yon  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots 
from  New  York  to  that  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Could  you  give  an  illustration  of  it  that  would  make  it 
definite? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  do  that  without  a  tarifif. 

Q.  Simply  by  naming  cities  without  naming  freight  rates.  Take  some  interior 
city  in  Ohio  or  Indiana. — A.  [Indicating  on  map.]  Take  for  instance,  Connersville, 
Ind.  A  merchani  in  Chicago  selling  dry  goods,  groceries,  or  hardware  can  get  a 
lower  rate  of  freight- on  goods  purchased'  in  the  East  in  carloads  and  shipped  from 
Chicago  to  Connersville  in  less  than  carloads,  than  a  merchant  in  New  York  could 
shij)  in  less  than  carloads  &om  New  York  to  Connersville. 
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Now,  there  is  another  effect  in  this  manipulation  of  classification  matters,  and  the 
illastration  I  have  jast  eiven  woald  also  ffovern  in  this  case.  Take  the  Southern 
group  of  railways.  If  they  are  particulany  interested  in  building  up  Southern  ter- 
ritory to  the  exclusion  of  merchants  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  they 
can  continue  this  practice  of  making  such  a  wide  diflerence  l»etween  the  carloads 
and  less  than  carloads  so  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  outside  mer- 
rhant  to  mnke  any  sale  whatever  in  Southern  territory.  They  can  build,  so  to  speak^ 
a  wall  around  themselves. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  they  exclude  the  wholesaler,  not  the  producer 
but  the  jobber! — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  This  whole  question  you  are  discussing  concerns  the  jobbing  interest,  does  itt — 
A.  More  particularly. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  goods  might  come  originally  from  New  York,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  jobbing  trade  would  be  located  in  New  York  or  Atlanta,  Chatta- 
nooga, or  some  other  place  of  that  kind. — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  (liy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  There  is  one  question  not  made  clear  yet.  Is  it  not  natu- 
ral for  the  Southern  railroads  to  build  up  their  local  jobbing  trade  as  high  as  they 
canf — A.  I  think  it  is.  Their  selfish  interests  would  inspire  them  to  do  that,  you 
know. 

Q.  Does  uot  the  same  complaint  that  you  make  in  respect  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  or  Cinciunati,  from  a  New  York  standpoint,  apply  also  to  the  Southern 
men  in  their  great  central  markets? — A.  Yes.  It  has  always  been  our  desire  to  be 
as  impartial  as  we  can  in  these  mattera.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
operates  both  ways,  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  excusable  for  protecting  their 
own  intereHts.  Hut  we  do  not  like  to  have  them  go  to  extremes,  as  we  claim  they 
have  done  in  these  classification  matters. 

Then,  again,  they  exercise  a  power  frequently  that  is  almost  equivalent  to  taxa- 
tion, and  we  are  excluded  from  any  representation  whatever.  Their  actions  are 
purely  arbitrary,  and  are  governed  by  their  consciences  solely.  You  might  say,  as 
Lord  Clive  did  in  regard  to  his  acts  in  India,  that,  considering  his  opportunities,  he 
had  been  verj'  modest. 

Mr.  Claukk.  His  exact  words  were:  Considering  his  opportunities,  ho  was  aston- 
ished at  his  own  modesty. 

The  Witness.  That  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  have  no  representation  before  these  classifi- 
cation committees? — A.  No;  they  are  governed  solely  by  the  provision  in  the  iuter- 
state-c(unmerce  law  which  requires  that  if  it  is  proposed  to  advance  rates  there  must 
bo  ten  days'  notice;  if  they  are  going  to  reduce  the  rates  they  are  required  to  give 
three  days'  notice. 

Q.  When  the  change  in  classification  is  made  you  may  appear  before  their  class- 
ification committee  and  argue  against  the  change? — A.  Yes;  we  may  present  argu- 
ments, but  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.    There  is  no  power  we  can  invoke. 

Q.  Are  the  changes  never  of  avail  in  your  interest? — A.  They  have  been.  The 
Southern  classification  committee  is  not  so  responsive  to  argument  as  the  others.  I 
have  made  arguments  before  them  and  have  covered  the  ground  quite  fully,  but 
they  have  not  yet  made  any  response,  and  that  is  a  year  ago.  They  ruled  me  out  on 
the  basis  that  my  complaints  were  too  general;  but  when  yon  consider  that  they 
had  advanced  two-thirifs  of  their  classification,  I  do  not  see  how  anything  else  but 
a  general  complaint  would  cover  it. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  W^ould  you  specify  exactly  what  some  of  the  advances  were, 
as  done  in  the  typewritten  statement  which  you  prepared? — A.  Yes.  I  could  pre- 
pare something  and  furnish  it.  It  is  my  idea  to  find  out  just  what  the  commission 
would  like  to  have,  and  then  I  can  be  specific  or  give  practical  ilhistrations. 

Now,  to  be  specific  in  regard  to  the  Southern  classification  A  comparison  of  the  old 
with  the  new  classification  shows  that  since  January,  1900,  1,977  articles  have  been 
advanced  in  class  out  of  Ck.  possible  2,600.  They  have,  I  think,  9  difierent  classes 
of  rates.  They  have  more  classes  in  the  Southern  territory  than  in  the  other  terri- 
tories. Of  these,  32  articles  have  been  advanced  from  second  to  first  class;  38  from 
third  to  second  class;  69  from  fourth  to  third  class;  36  from  fifth  to  fourth  class; 
10  from  sixth  to  fourth  class,  and  46  from  sixth  to  fifth  class.  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  advances  were  made  from  fourth  to  first  and  from  third  to  first. 
In  addition  to  that  the  classes  which  were  among  the  lowest  are  beginning  to  dis- 
appear from  the  classification  list  altogether.  They  are  eliminating  the  lower  classes 
and  gradually  advancing  these  articles  from  class  to  class.  There  were  109  of  the 
lower  classes  and  commodity  rates  in  the  classification  which  governed  prior  to 
February  1,  1900,  and  in  the  new  classification,  which  went  into  effect  on  that  date, 
there  are  only  58  of  these  left.  In  addition  to  these  advances  there  t^^ore  75  new 
instances  of  discrimination  made  by  widening  the  difference  between  the  carload 
rate  and  less  tbnn  carload  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  to  know  in  someway  whether  these  changes 
in  classification  apply  exclusively  to  St.  Louis  or  New  York  or  any  other  particular 
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place,  or  whether  they  were  general  increases  in  classification  to  all  places? — A. 
what  we  are  discussing  now  is  the  classification  that  governs  in  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  or  the  Mississippi.  The  adyanoes  that  were  made  govern  gen- 
erally from  all  points. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  a  discrimination  against  any  particular  point  f — A.  No,  sir: 
except  through  that  practice  of  widening  the  difference  between  carload  rates  and 
less  than  carload  rates. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  universal  custom? — A.  You  might  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  carload  rate  is  always  lower  than  the  broken  carload 
rate? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  of  itself,  then,  a  discrimination? — A.  It  would  not  be  a  discrimination  if 
there  was  any  fixed  rule  for  the  difierence,  but  the  committees  observe  no  fixed  rule. 
For  instance,  in  classifying  freight  they  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  handling 
and  the  value  and  the  bulk  and  the  inherent  liability  to  damage.  That  is  a  generiu 
practice. 

Q.  Is  not  the  classification  lower  on  perishable  than  on  unperishable  goods? — ^A. 
That  is  what  I  say — they  consider  the  inherent  liability  to  damage.  If  there  was  a 
fixed  standard  as  to  just  what  the  difference  should  be,  gauged  on  the  cost  of  han- 
dling as  between  carloads  and  less  than  carloads,  there  could  not  be  much  complaint. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  costsmore  to  handle  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  freight  than 
a  carload :  but  at  the  same  time  the  railroads  have  been  in  existence  a  good  many 
years  and  they  have  a  record  of  their  business,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  establish  a  fair  difference  based  upon  the  cost  of  handling  the  carloads  as 
compared  with  the  less  than  carloads.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  reduced  their  busi- 
ness to  a  system  as  yet  for  some  reason.  For  instance,  they  have  not  yet  gotten  it 
down  to  the  basis  that  the  life  insurance  companies  have.  A  life  insurance  company 
can  quote  figures  to  cover  almost  any  contingency.  A  railroad  company  ought  to 
be  able  to  tell  just  how  much  more  should  be  paid  for  a  less  than  carload  lot  than  a 
carload  lot,  and  let  that  be  recognized  as  a  standard  and  let  that  govern. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  whatever  classification  is  adopted  it  applies  equally  to 
all  shippers? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  provision  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  (section 
10)  that  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  observe  the  classification, 
and  it  affects  all  shippers  alike. 

Q.  Then  where  does  the  discrimination  come  in? — A.  The  discrimination  comes  in 
by  making  a  difference  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  that  is  not 
justifiable. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  some  instance  of  that  unjustifiable  practice? — A.  I  think  it 
w^ould  be  better  to  let  me  provide  that  in  an  exact  way,  too.  I  can  hardly  explain 
why  it  is  impossible  to  do  that  with  the  information  I  have  in  hand.  You  must  nave 
your  exact  scale  of  rates — tariff  rates — which  I  have  not  got  with  me.  I  will  willingly 
provide  all  thoHo  instances,  but  I  must  have  the  data  so  that  I  can  fignre  it  out  at 
something  like  a  mathematical  calculation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  yon  name  a  few  specific  commodities  which  were  for- 
merly, fourth  class  and  moved  up  to  first  class,  simply  naming  the  classification, 
leaving  the  rates  out? — A.  I  have  in  my  office  a  quite  complete  list  compiled  specif- 
ically mentioning  these  advances.  I  w.onld  take  pleasure  in  giving  vou  a  copy  of 
that,  and  that  would  answer  your  question.  I  thought  I  had  it  included  in  this 
statement  here,  but  I  find  it  is  missing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Well,  can  you  say  whether  the  difference  between  the  car- 
load lots  and  the  broken  lots  is  a  very  wide  one,  or  whether  it  is  wider  than  it  should 
be,  considering  the  cost  of  handling? — A.  Well,  that  has  been  our  contention  in 
most  of  these  canes  where  the  difference  has  been  increased.  The  contention  was 
that  they  were  not  governed  at  all  by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  it;  it 
was  merely  an  arbitrary  advance,  and,  taking  in  consideration  the  results  that  are 
produced  by  that  advance,  we  assume  that  it  was  intentionally  done  to  exclude 
merchants  outside  of  that  particular  territory — to  give  the  jobbers  in  the  South  an 
advantage  over  jobbers  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Well,  the  jobber  in  Atlanta  or  any  great  Southern  mar- 
ket there  has  an  advantage,  of  course,  in  the  carload  lot  in  its  original  shipment, 
but  in  his  distributions  he  has  got  to  pay  the  Southern  tariffs,  just  as  the  Northern 
man  does  ? — A.  Yes.  Now,  there  is  another  peculiar  condition  in  respect  to  Southern 
territ-ory — that  is,  that  the  Southern  classification  governs  on  interstate  traffic  all 
through  that  territory,  but  the  various  States,  through  the  State  railroad  commis- 
sions, have  never  authorized  the  Southern  classification  as  promulgated  by  the  South- 
em  classification  committee.  In  the  various  States  the  old  basis  is  still  in  effect  on 
State  business,  and  you  can  see  what  an  advantage  that  is  to  the  merchants  of  those 
States.  They  can  distribute  on  the  basis  of  the  old  classification,  whereas  the  mer- 
chant outside  must  observe  the  advanced  classification. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  in  the  regulation  of  State  traffic  within  the  State 
that  there  are  State  boards  that  have  power  above  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  even  of  Congress? — A.  Not  over  interstate  traffic,  but  intrastate  traffic. 
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Take;  for  instance,  Mississippi.  A  merchant  can  buy  his  supplies  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  known  as  Southern  olassitication  and  distribute  in  his  State  on  a  much  lower 
basis  of  classification,  whereas  an  outside  merchant  shipping  to  the  point  in  that 
State  is  governed  solely  by  the  Southern  classification,  wnicn  is  about  90  per  cent 
higher  than  the  one  governing  in  tbe  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  You  mean  where  he  ships  direct  to  the  locality  or  direct  from 
New  Yorkf — A.  Direct  from  his  own  city  to  a  local  point.  I  attended  a  convention 
of  State  railroad  commissions  at  Lookout  Mountain  last  summer  and  they  unani- 
mously agreed  that  tbey  would  not  recognize  this  new  classification. 

Q.  Their  policy,  then,  is  distinctly  to  build  up,  of  course,  the  jobbing  business 
within  their  own  borders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  State  railroad  commissions  are  bound  to  look  afLer  that  interest, 
whatever  happens  to  the  general  Southern  classification? — A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  Have  von  any  information  that  shows  a  comparison 
between  the  classification  on  the  different  lines  of  ^ods  in  this  Southern  territory 
with  that  of  the  classification  in  the  Northern  territory  f — A.  Yes.  I  can  illustrate 
that  to  you.    I  had  started  to  make  some  remarks  in  regard  to  uniform  classification. 

Uniform  classitication  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  but  yon  must  take  into  considera- 
tion when  yon  make  your  classification  the  scales  of  rates  that  are  in  effect.  Sup- 
pose that  we  want  to  make  the  Ofiicial  classification  a  uniform  classification.  The 
Official  classification  is  made  to  correspond  with  a  scale  of  rates,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows, basod  on  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago : 


Cents. 

First  class 75 

Second  class 65 

Third  class 50 


Cents 

Fourth  class 35 

Fifth  class 30 

Sixth  class 25 


Those  are  cents  per  100  pounds.  Now,  of  course,  in  arranging  their  classification 
the  official  committee  have  in  a  measure  been  governed  by  that  scale  of  rates.  For 
instance,  the  committee  know  that,  if  they  put  an  article  in  tbe  first  class  it  means 
that  tbe  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  would  be  75  cents.  They  keep  that  in 
view.  Well,  now,  take  the  same  distance  running  South — New  York  to  Atlanta,  for 
instance ;  the  scale  of  rates  is  as  follows : 


First  class $1.14 

Second  class 98 

Third  class 86 


Fourth  class ipO.  73 

Fifth  class 60 

Sixth  class 49 


From  this  it  is  plain  that  there  are  three  classes  of  rates  in  the  Southern  territory 
which  are  higher  than  the  highest  class  for  similar  service  in  the  territory  north  of 
tbe  Ohio  River.  Now,  take  tiio  Official  classification  again.  If  an  article  is  in  the 
first  class  it  is  75  cents,  but  if  it  is  first  class  it  would  be  $1.14  going  South,  for  the 
same  distance;  so  that  there  is  no  Justice  or  equality  in  applying  the  classification 
universally,  when  there  is  such  a  wide  difiereuce  in  the  scale  of  rat'Os  themselves. 

Q.  Is  that  illustration  typical  of  the  whole  Southern  territory  f — A.  That  is  a  fair 
illustration. 

Q.  Of  the  difference  for  an  equal  distance  between  the  charge  in  the  Official  and 
the  Southern  territory? — A.  Yes;  in  the  Southern  territory  they  have  always  had 
an  exceedingly  high  scale  of  freight  rates.  That  has  been  complained  of  not  only 
by  commercial  interests  but  by  connecting  railway  lines  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  railroad  facilities  are  very  far 
superior  in  the  Northern  district  than  in  the  Southern f — A.  Yes;  that  was  true 
until  ver}'  recent  years.  Recently  there  has  been  an  era  of  improvement  generally 
throughout  the  South  in  railways. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  South  even  at  the  present  time  is  comparable  with  the 
North  in  the  development  of  railway  facilities?— ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  quite  up 
to  the  standard. 

Q.  Would  not  that  have  an  effect  on  the  classification  and  rate  charge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  expense  of  doing  business  is  higher  in  the  South,  necessarily  the  price 
charged  must  be  higher? — A.  There  is  another  element  to  tate  into  consideration 
there,  too,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  return  traffic  from  the  South  is  quite  light — 
that  IS,  the  traffic  moving  North. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  How  about  cotton? — A.  Well,  that  would  not  apply  in  cot- 
ton. That  traffic  would  bo  pretty  heavy,  but  that  don't  compensate  for  the  dif- 
ference, for  instance,  between  the  quantity  of  coal  moving  in  the  North.  The  North 
has  the  coal  Interest,  the  grain,  fiour,  and  heavy  products  that  are  laised  in  the 
West  that  keep  their  traffic  up  to  a  pretty  high  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  cotton  crop  is  shipped  by 
water? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  qnestion. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries? — 
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Q.  Then  that  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  would  not  enter  into  this  calculation  yon 
are  now  making? — A.  No;  it  would  not  move  North;  it  would  move,  perhaps. 
South  or  East.    That  would  be  short  hauls. 

Q.  It  would  not  enter  into  a  comparison  of  rates  between  the  Northern  territory 
and  the  Southern  territory  necessarily  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  return  to  the  point  which  I  am  trying  to  bring  out.  This  classi- 
fication and  the  rates  charged  under  it  apply  to  all  consumers  in  the  South,  do  they 
notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  where  is  the  discrimination  if  all  in  a  certain  territory  are  charged 
alike  f — ^A.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  its  application.  The  discrimination  is  in 
the  way  that  the  classification  is — I  do  not  hardly  like  to  use  the  word,  but  it  covers 
the  point — manipulated. 

Q.  You  think  the  discrimination  is  between  sections,  then,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
South?  Is  that  the  point  you  desire  to  make f — A.  Well,  I  have  made  that  claim.  I 
don't  suppose  it  will  be  accepted  as  correct,  but  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Q.  You  think  this  alleged  discrimination  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  development 
of  the  South f — A.  Yes;  any  restriction  in  action  of*  that  character  I  think  is  detri- 
mental. We  have  always  taken  the  position  there  that  the  less  interference  and  the 
fewer  obstacles  there  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  development,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  country  generally. 

Q.  You  thiuK  that  the  price  charged  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost,  do  you 
notf — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  into  an  examination  as  to  the  element  of  costf — A.  We  can  not 
get  at  it. 

Q.  Can't  you  get  at  it  as  well  in  relation  to  the  South  as  in  relation  to  the  North  f — 
A.  We  can't  get  at  it  in  the  North. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Is  it  your  contention  that  the  changes  in  classification  have 
been  an  indirect  wa^  of  raising  the  rates f — A.  Yes;  there  would  have  been  very 
little  complaint,  I  think,  if  they  had  advanced  the  scale  of  rates  themselves;  that 
would  have  been  direct.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the  merchants  were 
inclined  to  complain  of  freight  rates,  but  in  later  years  they  have  reached  a  con- 
clusion that  the  rates  of  freight  of  itself  is  not  so  material  as  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  it.  They  want  everybody  to  be  charged  the  same  rate,  whatever  that  rate 
might  be. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  changes  in  classification  have  induced  great  confusion 
and  inequality  f— A.  Yes,  sir.  W^e  have  sometimes  thought  that  while  the  railroads 
want  to  increase  their  revenues,  they  did  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
advancing  the  rates ;  it  might  create  t-oo  much  of  a  furor,  and  they  have  adopted  this 
other  method,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  equivalent  to  taking  a  handful  of  pennies  and 
throwing  them  in  the  air  and  letting  them  come  down.  Then  there  would  be  so 
many  heads  and  so  many  tails,  and  let  that  represent  the  protest.  They  will  have  a 
great  many  protests.  Other  changes  would  not  be  noticed  by  people  not  affected, 
and  out  of  the  toss-up  there  will  be  a  certain  percentage  of  advances  that  will 
remain .  That  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  after  these  advances 
were  made,  and  numerous  protests  were  filed,  certain  powerful  interests  had  their 
protests  recognized,  and  the  basis  of  classification  was  put  back  to  almost  its  original 
standard,  while  others  secured  no  changes  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Then  you  think  that  a  change  in  the  classification  was  hsip- 
hazard  and  not  scientific f — ^A.  That  is  it;  and  this  method  of  making  changes  has  a 
further  advantage.  Not  all  merchants  are  familiar  with  transportation  methods, 
and  particularly  some  are  unfamiliar  with  the  effect  that  the  classification  has  upon 
a  freight  rate.  They  know  their  raises  were  advanced,  but  they  do  not  understand 
ju8t  how  it  was  done,  and  they  might  protest  and  finally  forget  all  about  it.  Well, 
it  is  that  ]>ercenta^e  that  makes  an  advantage  to  the  railroad  people.  Now,  I  sup- 
pose in  that  classihcation  of  2,600  items  perhaps,  conservatively,  one-third  of  them 
will  continue  to  remain  as  they  were  advanced,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  merchants 
afi'ected  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  securing  a  return  to  the  original  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  you  specify  any  recessions  from  this  position  of 
advance  taken  in  respect  to  particular  commodities f  Do  you  recall  anyf — A.  Yes: 
in  the  Southern  clasHification  I  happen  to  recall  from  memory — cofi^ee  was  advancea 
one  class,  both  green  and  roasted.  The  green  coffee  remains  as  advanced,  and  the 
roasted  cofiee  went  back  to  the  original  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  distributive  trade  of  the  Southern  States  as  to  the 
jobbing  of  coffee  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  question,  as  to  the  effect  of  jobbing, 
enters  much. 

Q.  Would  it  affect  the  place  where  the  coffee  is  roasted  f  Would  it  determine  the 
center  of  roasting  f— A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  it  has  that  effect.  I  guess  it 
is  well  understood  that  coffee  is  controlled  by  a  trust — that  is,  roasted  coffee— prac- 
tically a  trust.    Now,  it  seems  singular  to  me  that  they  should  not  go  back  to  the 
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original  basis  of  classifying  green  coffee,  and  yet  saw  fit  to  reestablish  the  old  order 
of  the  classification  of  roasted  coffee.    How  that  was  brought  about  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  the  return  to  the  old  basis  was  advantageous  to  the  coffee  interests  t — 
A.  Yes ;  to  the  roasted-coffee  Interests. 

Q.  It  enabled  them  to  crush  out  competition  of  other  parties,  or,  at  least,  it  might 
have  that  effect  f — A.  It  mi^ht  have  that  effect. 

Q.  To  cnish  out  competition  of  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  wished 
to  establish  a  local  industry  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  other  instance  of  that  kind  of  a  specific  commodity  which 
was  advanced  in  the  clasHiiioation  and  then  by  virtue  of  strenuous  protest  was 
placed  back  again  to  its  old  basis  f — A.  That  is  the  only  article  I  can  recall  ftom 
memory. 

In  checking  over  the  official  classification  I  noticed  that  a  good  many  of  the  items 
that  are  under  the  control  of  tiiese  industrial  combinations  were  not  advanced  at  all. 

Q.  Noattempt  was  made  to  advance  them  f — A.  No.  Take,  for  instance,  paper.  I 
also  have  a  list  in  my  office  of  that  class  of  articles  made  by  combinations  that  I 
would  be  pleased  to  provide,  if  you  think  it  wise. 

Q.  In  otner  words,  you  imply  that  by  these  changes  in  cbissification  discrimina- 
tion between  distinct  producers  can  be  induced  without  the  giving  of  personal 
rebates  or  preferences f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  by  a  device  by  which  apparently  everybody  is  treated  alike, 
there  is  nevertheless  the  effect  of  granting  a  definite  discrimination  to  certain 
interests f — A.  That  is  right.    That  is  the  reason  I  used  that  term  "manipulate." 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  influence  of  this  kind  at  work  in  fixing  any  of  the  dry- 
goods  or  woolen  classification  f  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  woolen  classifi- 
cation f — A.  No ;  dry  goods  is  in  the  highest  class  now,  tho  first  class  in  the  Official,  in 
the  Southern  and  also  in  tho  Western.  There  is  what  is  known  as  cotton  piece 
goods — that  is  in  the  lower  class.  That  is  supposed  to  be  goods  that  are  made 
exclusively  of  cotton.  Our  organization  had,  2  years  ago,  I  think,  endeavored  to 
have  the  classification  of  cotton  piece  goods  simplified.  The  classification  com- 
mittee had  attempted  to  subdivide  cotton  piece  goods  in  accordance  with  the  list 
that  they  had  established,  and  it  made  it  very  difficult  to  pack  goods.  We  wished 
to  have  it  simplified,  and  presented  an  argument,  and  they  simplified  it  by  advan- 
cing it  in  class.  Tnat  is,  for  instance,  they  advanced  it  from  a  third  to  an  inter- 
mediate class  which  they  had  established,  which  was  15  per  cent  less  than  second. 

Q.  Will  you,  by  illustration  from  that  classification,  show  how  complicated  the 
cotton  schedule  isf — A.  Now,  this  is  a  Southern  classification. 

Q.  You  may  read  a  few  of  those  items  under  the  cotton  schedule. — ^A.  They  have 
here  calicoes,  cambrics,  canton  flannels,  plain  or  dyed,  canvas,  checks,  domestic, 
cheviot,  and  so  on.  There  are  35  different  terms  of  that  nature  that  they  have 
assumed  to  cover  everything  that  was  made  wholly  of  cotton.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  these  terms  are  trade  names.  For  instance,  you  take  teazle  cloth.  It  is  a 
patented  name,  a  sort  of  copyrighted  trade  name;  only  one  person  can  make  it;  and 
they  have  endeavored  there  to  condense  into  these  35  terms  at  least  between  2,000 
and  3,000  different  styles  of  goods  made  of  cotton.  I  might  say  further  than  that, 
that  each  year  there  is  some  new  name  attached  to  some  product  made  of  cotton,  to 
make  it  attractive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  how  to  classify  an  article  that  is  in 
reality  made  wholly  of  cotton,  and  that  sells  for  the  same  price  as  some  of  these 
other  products  that  they  have  included  in  this  list.  When  a  shipment  is  made, 
although  it  may  be  cotton  piece  goods  really,  the  inspectors  who  are  maintained 
by  the  classification  committee  will  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  tho  goods 
in  that  shipment  may  be  included  under  these  35  terms  or  not.  If  it  seems  to  them 
that  it  donH  come  under  those  35  terms,  instead  of  the  shipment  goin||f  forward  at 
the  fifth  class,  it  will  be  advanced  to  first.  That  was  our  idea  in  navmg  that  list 
entirely  eliminated,  and  having  the  entire  subject  covered  by  the  simple  term  of 
cotton  piece  goods.  Then  the  question  of  trade  names  or  terms  would  not  enter 
into  the  proposition  at  all. 

Q.  Are  those  35  articles  classified  differently? — A.  No;  all  in  one  group — ^flfth 
class.  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  dry-goods  business,  but  I  know  that  it  is  a 
most  difficult  matter  to  include  under  these  35  terms  eveiything  manufiACtared  of 
cotton. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  a  bill  of  lading  was  made  up  specifying  calicoes  or 
some  other  article,  and  in  fact  including  in  that  package  another  one  of  those  35 
articles;  would  that  be  a  misclassifi cation  subject  to  shippers' penalty? — A.  Well, 
yes.  For  instance,  if  you  had  a  shipment  of  cheviots  and  you  had  room  in  the  case 
in  which  they  were  packed  for  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  known  as  dry-goods — that 
is,  goods  made  partially  of  wool,  which  is  first  class,  the  inspector  would  raise  that 
shipment  up  to  first  class  even  though  75  per  cent  was  cotton  piece  goods. 

Q.  That  would  amount  to  an  advance  in  freight  rates  approximately  of  what  per 
cent,  50  or  25 f — A.  That  is  contingent  upon  the  distance  transported.  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  answer  ofinand  a  question  that  involves  iSreight  ratee. 
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Q.  Bnt  it  would  amount  to  a  very  material  advance  in  rates  f — A.  It  miff ht  be 
well  for  you  to  answer  the  question  in  the  way  you  did  for  this  reason — it  willserve 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  advance  which  is  made  by  this  manipu- 
lation of  the  classification  is  contingent  entirely  upon  the  distance  hauled.  Tnat 
is,  for  instance,  in  some  cases  the  same  ffoods  might  be  going  to  a  point  where  the 
advance  would  be  only  1  per  cent,  but  ii  they  were  going  farther  the  advance  might 
be  30  per  cent. 

Q.  The  shippers,  then,  would  desire  a  great  simplification  of  these  difi*erent 
schedules? — A.  Not  only  that,  but  as  in  the  matter  of  classification,  I  have  alwavs 
taken  the  position  that  while  there  might  be  reasons  at  times  that  the  rate  of  freight 
of  itself  should  be  advanced,  after  a  classification  is  made,  and  made  by  men  who 
are  experts  in  the  business,  ^ere  is  no  reason  I  can  see  for  again  disturbing  that 
classification.  That  should  be  a  standard.  When  these  classifications  are  made  the 
questions  heretofore  have  been  thoroughly  weighed,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
length  of  time  for  the  committee  to  act  in,  before  they  classified  anything  brought 
to  their  notice.  After  being  experienced  in  that  line  of  business  for  years,  if  you 
bring  to  them  a  piece  of  merchandise  or  a  new  production  and  ask  them  to  classify 
it,  and  they  do  classify  it  after  thoroughly  considerinff  the  question,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  that  should  be  changed  again.  That  snould  be  just  as  fixed,  as  I 
said  before,  as  a  yardstick. 

Q.  The  protest  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  then,  is  not  primarily  that  freiffht 
rates  have  been  advanced,  but  that  they  have  been  perhaps  unequally  advancedl — 
A.  Unequally  advanced  and  advanced  in  a  way  that  adds  burdens  to  the  small  man 
and  the  small  shipper.  Yon  can  always  look  for  that  effect  if  this  indirect  method 
of  raising  freight  is  going  to  be  continued.  The  small  man  will  get  the  worst  of  it. 
That  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past,  and  we  expect  to  have  more  of  it  unless 
some  way  is  found  to  stop  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  ought  the  classification  for  the  country  at  large,  or 
for  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  representative  bod^, 
including  representation  of  the  shippers  and  of  the  railroads  and  with  publicity  in 
the  conferences,  this  classification  then  to  be  effective  either  throughout  the  United 
States,  or  through  merely  the  Official,  Southern,  and  Western  territory,  as  the  case 
may  bet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  protest  is  against  a  system  by  which  discrimination,  rebates,  and 
disadvantages  of  various  sorts  are  introduced  indirectly? — A.  I  would  not  like  to 
include  the  word  '^ rebates''  in  classification. 

Q.  But  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  a  different  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  same  end. 

Q.  (i^y  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  speak  of  inspectors.  Who  are  they,  and  by  what  laws 
or  rules  are  they  governed  ?--A.  That  is  purely  arbitrary,  too.  They  have  this 
classification,  and  naturally  they  are  not  going  to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  ship- 
pers to  observe  it.  If  it  is  not  observed  there  is  an  opportunity  of  one  shipper 
securiug  an  advantage  over  another,  if  his  conscience  is  elastic.  For  instance,  if 
the  commodity  in  which  he  is  interested  is  really  first-class,  and  he  marks  on  his  box, 
on  his  case,  something  that  comes  under  the  fifth-class  rate,  he  naturally  makes  a 
difference  between  the  first  and  fifth  class  rates.  But  the  railways  maintain  the 
system  of  inspection,  and  if  they  have  reason  to  question  a  shipment  they  will  open 
it  and  look  it  through  and  classify  it  in  accordance  with  their  classification. 

Q.  What  cliuw  of  employees  does  this  opening,  inspecting,  and  reclassifying? — A. 
They  are  a  separate  and  distinct  class  by  themselves.  I  do  not  know  from  what 
source  they  draw  them,  but  they  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  various  rail- 
road associations,  and  are  under  a  chief  inspector.  They  are  stationed  at  transfer 
points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  they  not  have  it  in  their  power,  if  they  were  bribed  or 
otherwise  induced,  to  change  the  freight  rates  which  parties  pay? — A.  Yes;  and  it 
is  also  possible  for  them  to  look  the  other  way  on  occasion. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  known  to  exist  to  some  extent  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  like  a  good 
many  other  things  in  connection  with  transportation  matters.  It  is  a  thing  that 
everybody  knows,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proven. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  likely  that  the  large,  powerful,  important  shipper  would  be 
less  severely  treated  by  the  railroad  in  the  matter  of  inspection  than  the  small  ship- 
per who  ships  less  frequently? — A.  Yes ;  there  are  certain  railroads  who  use  that  very 
thing  as  a  method  of  cutting  the  rate.  They,  for  instance,  might  instruct  the 
shipper  in  New  York,  if  he  is  agreeable,  that  he  should  misclassify  his  freight,  and 
thereby  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  And  they  would  instruct  their  inspectors  to  take  no  note  of  it? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  yen  can  say  they  would  instruct  the  inspector,  but  the  inspector  will  be 
friendly  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  would  the  other  parties  in  the  same  business  do  in 
that  case?— A.  Well,  if  any  other  shipper  could  secure  the  facts  they  would  probably 
go  to  law  about  it. 
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Q.  But  if  the  others  secured  the  discriminatioD,  would  they  go  to  lawf — A.  No;  I 
think  not,  if  they  were  benefited  by  it.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Now,  you  seem  to  make  a  oharge  of  venanty  against  inspectors.  What  reason 
have  you  to  know — have  yon  ever  known  of  a  case  of  venality  on  the  part  of  inspec- 
tors  of  railroads  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  As  I  said  before,  it  in  one  of  these 
things  that  everybody  knows. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olarkb.)  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  honesty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  practice,  let  us  see  if  we  can't  find  out  a  little  more  about  the  practice 
itself.  Is  it  a  fact,  as  you  understand  it,  that  all  the  railroad  companies  employ 
inspectors  at  shipping  and  transfer  points t — A.  Not  all  railroads;  no.  The  railroad 
associations  employ  them.  For  instance,  the  trunk-line  railways  which  govern 
transportation  matters  in  the  territory  extending  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  have  their  group  of  inspectors,  the  Western  Railway  Association 
have  theirs,  and  likewise  the  Southern. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  understood  among  merchants  that  their  packages  of  goods  are 
subject  to  oe  opened  by  the  inspectors  of  the  freight  associations  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  compared  with  the  invoices? — A.  Not  compared  with  the  invoices;  com- 
pared with  the  shipping  receipt  or  the  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract  in  the  bill  of  lading  or  any  other  paper  that  passes 
between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  company  which  authorizes  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  open  the  packages f — A.  No,  sir;  they  assume  that  right. 

Q.  Do  the  merchants  object  to  itf — A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  I  should  not  think, 
to  express  my  own  opinion,  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  object  to  it. 

Q.  Is  it  common  practice  among  the  merchants  to  ship  in  a  lower  classification 
than  goods  should  honestly  go  in  to  f— A.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  call 
that  a  common  practice.  That  is  another  thing  I  can't  state  of  my  own  knowledge. 
1  think  that  there  is  a  record  statement  that  covers  that  point,  and  I  attended  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  was  held  in  New  York  when  they 
took  up  that  very  point.  They  had  the  inspectors  before  them,  and  I  think  the  chief 
inspector  testified  that  that  practice  was  going  on.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he 
gave  the  percentage  of  instances  of  which  his  attention  had  been  called  to. 

Q.  You  saw  the  statement  of  the  late  George  R.  Blanohard,  made  before  this 
comudission  on  that  same  subject f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  when  he  made  the 
statement.  He  was  qualified  to  speak;  he  had  access  to  these  records.  They  keep 
records  of  cases  of  misclassifi cation.  The  inspectors  know  just  where  to  put  their 
hands  on  parties  who  are  given  to  that  soKt  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  matter  of  inspection  is  in  any  way  regulated  or 
provided  for  by  lawf — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  provided  for  by  law. 

Q.  Would  the  merchants  feel  better  protected  if  it  were  provided  for  by  law,  the 
same  as  the  inspection  of  imported  goods  by  the  Qovernment  isf — A.  I  think  they 
would.  Section  10  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  covers  that  point — that  is,  in 
regard  to  misclassifi cation,  and  provided  a  penalty,  but  nothing  is  said  in  it  about 
inspection.    That  seems  to  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  not  a  railroad  natuniUy  have  a  right  to  examine 
any  article  for  transportation  on  a  road,  provided  it  was  in  a  hazardous  schedole — 

gunpowder,  chemicals,  or  anything  else? — A.  Well,  they  only  accept  those  articles 
y  special  contract.    They  have  a  right  to  determine  that  before  they  accept  it. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  have  no  right  to  discover  fraud  at  all  in  transporting  a 
first-class  classified  article  for  a  fourth  class? — A.  I  think  they  have  aright.  If 
they  have  not,  they  ought  to  have. 

Q.  At  least  they  exercise  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  disputes  ever  arise  between  these  inspectors  and  shippers 
as  to  the  reclassification  f — A.  \es ;  that  is  brought  about  by  the  difficulty  of  correctly 
grouping  various  kinds  of  merchandise  or  articles  in  a  way  that  will  correspond 
with  the  classification  as  promulgated.  Take  a  variety  of  things,  for  inst-ance,  in 
hardware.  The  shipment  niay  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  difierent  things,  the 
classes  of  which  do  not  agree.  If  you  want  to  put  that  in  one  class,  it  is  puzzling 
to  know  just  how  to  properly  group  it  and  yet  be  in  line  of  the  classification.  For 
instance,  shelf  hardware  might  be  fifth  class,  pocketknives  might  be  first  class.  If 
you  have  a  package  of  pocketknives  and  shelf  hardware,  all  of  which  is  a  small 
shipment,  in  order  to  agree  with  the  classification,  instead  of  making  1  package 
you  would  have  to  make  2  packages.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  so  disturbing 
to  commerci al  interests.  Their  packers  get  accustomed  to  classi  fication  and  suddenly 
it  is  changed,  so  it  is  hard  to  know  how  to  group  shipments  again.  It  requires  a 
man  quite  expert,  and  the  packer  must  have  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  to  analyse 
that  classification  and  comply  with  it  in  a  good  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  these  inspectors  are  employed  on  account  of  their 
expert  knowledge  of  classes  of  goods f — A.  Yes;  they  are  supposed  to  be  expert  in 
claases  of  goods,  and  also  particularly  familiar  with  the  classification  itself  and  the 
grouping  of  various  articles  into  one  shipment. 
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Q.  It  is  an  arbitrarj  act  on  their  part  in  trannferrlng  from  one  classification  to 
another,  is  it  notf — A.  Well,  they  have  sot  to  justify  themselves  by  the  classification. 
Their  actions  at  times  are  complained  of.  When  an  increased  rate  of  freight  is 
demanded  through  their  act,  it  will  qnite  fireqaently  happen  that  the  shipper  will 
contend  that  he  was  right,  and  thev  will  have  to  argue  the  point. 

Q.  Would  the  matter  be  simplified  and  made  clearer  if  each  bill  of  lading  was  prac- 
tically an  invoice  of  the  goods  in  the  package  f — A.  They  do  that  so  far  as  it  is 
Sossible  now,  specify  on  tne  shipping  papers  what  the  shipment  consists  of.    They 
o  not  include  the  whole  inYoioe. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience  among  merchants,  is  it  not,  to  put  a  considerable 
variety  of  goods  into  a  single  packing  case  sometimes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  tiiat 
for  reasons  of  economv  in  their  packing  department,  and  also  to  comply  with  a 
minimum  weight  rule  that  these  classification  committees  have  in  their  classification. 
I  will  illustrate  that:  They  have  a  rule  which  is  to  the  effect  that  no  single  package 
of  a  small  lot  of  freight  of  one  class  will  be  taken  at  less  than  100  pounds  at  first- 
class  rate,  and  in  no  case  will  the  charge  for  a  single  consignment  be  less  than  25 
cents.  Now,  the  shipper  will  endeavor,  of  course,  to  ]>ut  as  many  goods  as  possible 
in  the  one  case  in  oraer  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  weight  of  the  larger  shipment, 
rather  than  pay  a  hundred-pound  rate  on  a  good  many  small  oases. 

Q.  Well,  since  these  goods  are  to  be  inspected  and  possibly  reclassified  arbitrarily 
in  his  absence,  would  it  not  be  some  protection  to  him  and  some  aid  to  the  inspectors 
if  an  invoice  accompanied  the  bill  of  lading? — A.  It  might  be.  Yes,  you  might  sav 
it  would  be.  It  would  be  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  advantages  would  off- 
set the  trouble  of  making  an  extra  invoice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Suppose  a  jobber  in  New  York  is  endeavoring  to  .compete 
with  a  jobber,  we  will  say,  in  Montgomery,  Atlanta,  or  some  point  in  the  South:  do 
these  jobbers  in  the  South  deal  in  a  larger  number  of  commodities  than  would  a 
jobber  in  New  York,  as  a  rulef — A.  Well,  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  The  jobbers  in  New  York  will  deal  with  either  dry  goods  or  hardware,  or  some 
particular  line  of  commodities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  some  of  these  Southern  centers  are  there  not  jobbers  who  job  in  a  number  of 
different  commodities  at  the  same  time? — A.  Yes;  a  sort  of  a  general  store. 

Q.  Would  not  the  jobber  with  the  general  store  in  that  locality  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  his  New  York  competitor,  in  being  able  to  put  together  a  number  of 
commodities  in  small  packages  into  a  large  case  in  shipping  out  to  his  customers? — 
A.  The  railroads  object  to  that.  They  have  a  rule  that  covers  that  point  also. 
*'  Shipments  of  property  combined  int-o  package  by  forwarding  agents  claiming  to 
act  as  shippers  will  only  be  taken  when  the  names  of  individuals  and  final  con- 
signees, as  well  as  the  character  and  contents  of  each  package,  are  declared  to  the 
receiving  agents,  and  such  property  will  be  way  billed  as  separate  consignments  and 
freight  charged  accordingly." 

Q.  No  matter  even  if  all  boxed  together? — A.  If  I  understand  your  oneetion,  he 
will  ship  to  a  certain  point  to  a  number  of  merchants  in  that  point  and  nave  one  of 
them  distribute  packages  to  the  other  merchants  in  that  city? 

Q.  I  want  to  bring  out  this  point,  whether  the  jobber  in  New  York  dealing  in  a 
single  lino  of  commodities  is  on  a  par  in  competition  with  the  jobber  in  a  moderate- 
sized  town  in  the  South  who  may  conduct  a  business  in  severul  lines  of  commodities, 
and  who,  in  shipping  from  that  small  local  center  out  to  little  towns  round  about, 
may  combine  his  shipments  into  packages  of  more  than  100  pounds,  whereas  the 
New  York  shipper,  dealing  in  only  1  line  of  commodities,  could  not  aflbrd  to  ship 
direct  to  the  small  country  store? — A.  Yes ;  the  local  jobber  might  have  an  advantage 
there. 

Q.  And  no  railroad  tariff  or  discrimination  could  affect  that— that  is,  the  nature  of 
the  business? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  increase  in  rates  by 
this  indirect  method  that  you  are  speaking  about  is  justified  somewhat  on  the  ground 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country — that  the  prices  of  commodities  iire  going  up 
throughout  the  country  and  railroad  rates  should  also  follow  ? — A.  'lliat  was  the 
only  reason  assigned  by  the  railroads  for  this  advance.  They  claimed  that  the  price 
of  materials  had  advanced,  and  that  for  a  long  period  of  vears  the  tendency  of  rail- 
road rates  had  been  downward,  and  that  they  were  justified  in  making  that  state- 
ment. But  those  were  the  only  reasons  assigned  for  this  advance.  I  took  occasion 
to  look  into  the  earnings  of  railways  to  a  considerable  extent  and,  so  far  as  the 
Southern  railways  are  concerned,  I  found  that  their  net  earnings  were  20  per  cent 
higher— at  least  20  per  cent  higner^than  they  had  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
roads.  Yet  they  claimed  that,  becanse  of  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  materials,  etc., 
they  had  to  have  more  money.  It  did  not  seem  quite  consistent.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  transportation  matters  an  increased  volume  of  traffic  produces  great 
results.  It  seemea  to  us  that  the  railroads  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  that 
increased  volume  of  traffic  which  produced  that  20  per  cent  increase  in  their  net 
earnings.    There  is  another  point  that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  upon  yet. 
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Whereapon,  at  12.55  p.  m.,  the  oommissioD.took  a  reoees  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  commiBsiou  met  at  2.20  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess.  At  that  time  the  witness 
again  took  the  stand  and  resumed  his  testimony  as  follows: 

(Witness,  continuing.)  There  was  one  point  that  I  think  was  not  made  sufficiently 
dear  this  morning,  it',  indeed,  it  was  touched  upon  at  all.  The  merchandise  traffic, 
which  comes  particularly  under  these  classifications,  moves  in  smaller  volume,  or 
course,  than  what  are  known  as  ''commodities,''  such  as  flour,  coal,  grain,  and  arti- 
cles of  similar  nature  that  move  in  carloads,  and  this  class  of  merchandise  pays  the 
highest  scale  of  rates.  For  instance,  the  rates  on  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  the  sea- 
board— that  is,  New  York,  Washington,  and  Philadelphia — are  comparatively  mod- 
erate. When  this  classification  was  advanced  the  railroads  by  that  action  placed 
almost  entirely  upon  the  merchandise  classes  the  burden  of  the  increase  in  freight 
rates,  which  they  claimed  were  re<}uired  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  their  reve- 
nue by  the  inoreased  cost  of  materials,  etc.  They  did  not  at  the  same  time  advance 
the  rates  on  the  coarser  commodities  to  which  I  nave  referred.  That  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  entirely  equitable.  If  the  railroad  revenues  required  an  increase  for  any 
purpose  we  can  not  understand  why  it  is  that  the  increase  was  not  assessed  upon 
the  entire  volume  of  traffic  moyed.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
discrimination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  Is  there  any  feeling  amons  your  people  that  the  railroads 
favor  the  export  traffic  of  the  country  as  against  the  nome  traffic  and  distribution  t — 
A.  They  certainly  do  make  lower  rates  on  export  business  than  they  do  on  local 
business,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  serious  objection  to  that.  That  seems 
to  be  reasonable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquuab.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a  through  foreign  rate 
there  has  been  diverted  into  the  local  market  in  the  Eaatf — A.  I  can  not  state  that 
specifically.  In  order  to  be  specific  about  these  matters  you  will  have  to  have  before 
you  a  complete  file  of  freight  tariffs,  which  show  the  scales  of  rates  themselves. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  of  those  tariffs  in  existence,  and  it  is 
like  going  to  a  library  to  look  up  certain  information;  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  it  in  your  head.  If  you  attempted  to  be  specific  offhand  it  would  be  merely 
^esswork,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  made  the  request  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
insert  those  matters.  I  do  know  of  such  cases,  but  I  can  not  at  the  present  time 
state  them  specifically.    I  would  like  to  look  that  up  and  provide  the  information. 

I  was  speaking  before  of  export  rates.  Take,  fur  instance,  flour;  not  for  any 
8i>ecial  purpose,  but  simply  by  way  of  illustration.  On  flour  from  Minneapolis  to 
Liverpool  tne  inland  rate  is  less  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  than  it  would  be  on 
a  shipment  of  flour  to  be  delivered  at  New  York  locally  and  consumed  there.  The 
difference,  I  think,  is  about  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.)  Did  you  notice  the  news  of  this  morning  that  the  flour  mills 
in  tbe  Penneiylvania  district  have  consolidated,  with  a  view  to  oompetinc:  with  the 
Western  mills  for  the  export  tradef — A.  I  did  not  see  the  news.  I  have  Known,  in 
a  general  way,  that  such  action  was  contemplated.  With  tbe  exception  of  two  the 
Western  mills  at  MinneapolisL  Dulath,  and  West  Superior  are  now  consolidated.  It 
is  in  the  direction  perhaps  of  creating  a  trust,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  a  trust, 
as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  flour,  is  an  impracticable  thing. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  indicate  that,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  a  tlirongh  export  rate  from  the  interior  of  this  country  and  the  far  West, 
half  way  across  the  Continent,  and  then  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — A.  I  had  better 
(qualify  that  by  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  to  export  the  raw  material 
in  that  way — for  instance,  wheat— because  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  is  to  deprive 
the  home  manufacturer  of  the  opportunity  to  get  the  profit  in  the  manufacture  of 
that  staple.  The  effect  of  making  what  you  might  term  exci  ssively  low  rates  on 
wheat  seems  to  be  working  in  favor  of  tbe  foreign  miller  as  against  the  home  miller, 
with  whom  the  home  miller  has  to  compete  in  the  foreign  market. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  there  are  through  import  rates  to  the  interior 
of  our  country  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  these  are  lower  than  the  rates  for  shipment  from  certain  manufactur- 
ing centers  In  our  country,  like  Pittsburg,  to  certain  distributing  centers,  like  St. 
Paul?  Do  the  merchants  of  New  York  object  to  thatf  —  A.  I  would  not  say  that  we 
would  object  to  it.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  answer  that  question  in  an  intel- 
ligent manner,  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  The  principle 
that  seems  to  underlie  or  seems  to  govern  the  promuli^ation  of  freight  rates  is  in 
favor  of  the  longest  haul.  There  is  not  any  relative  equality  a«  between  the  rates 
for  a  short  distance  hauled  and  a  lon^  distance.  For  instance,  if  a  shipment  origi- 
nating in  Liverpool  is  destined  to  Chicago  the  conditions  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  control  of  any  influence,  dict»iting  that  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  shall 
be  almost  as  cheap  as  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

Q.  Which,  In  your  opinion,  has  the  greater  power  in  fixing  these  through  rates — 
the  railroad  or  the  steamship  compan  ies  f — A.  If  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  matter. 
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it  probably  lies  with  tbe  railroiids.  The  inland  rate,  I  think,  has  a  greater  influence 
over  the  through  rate. 

Q.  Apparently  a  through  rate  of  that  kind  is  a  discrimination  against  the  domestic 
producer  and  the  domestic  distributer  or  merchant.  Now,  can  yon  tell  us  what 
offsets  of  an  advantageous  character  there  are  to  thatf — A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  How  does  that  affect  the  competition  between  Jobbers  in 
Chicago  and  in  New  Yorkf  Is  it  possible  that  jobbing  merchants  in  Chicago  can  on 
a  low  through  import  rate  reship  their  commonities  and  compet<3  with  you  in  terri- 
tory which  otherwise  would  be  tributary  to  "  ew  York? — A.  Yes;  they  do  it. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  further  about  that,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  competition? — 
A.  For  instance,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will  sell  in  territory  that  is 
within  50  miles  of  New  York  the  same  kinds  of  iroods,  bought,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
market  abroad,  that  the  New  York  Jpbber  will  buy.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
reasonable  on  its  face,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless;  and  in  trving  to  discover  the 
reason  for  it  we  can  only  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  through  some  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  the  through  rate. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  that  the  whole  through  rate  to  Chicago,  plus  the 
local  rate  from  Chicago  back  to  the  point  of  destination,  is  less  than  the  rate  which 
the  New  York  merchant  will  pa^  from  the  foreign  point  to  New  York  and  from  New 
York  to  destination?— A.  Thut  is  it. 

Q.  Does  this  affect  the  nature  of  the  commission  business  as  distinguished  from 
the  jobbing  business?  Will  yon  explain  the  difference  between  those  two  if  there 
be  anyf — A.  Well,  as  I  understand  the  commission  man,  he  is  an  intermediate  or 
third  party  that  does  not  invest  his  capital  directly  in  the  business,  uo^  does  he 
carr^^  an  extensive  stock  of  goods.  He  has  what  they  term  accounts  with  certain 
mills,  and,  in  a  sense,  is  their  selling  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jobber  buys  his 
goods  outright,  takes  his  chances  of  wnatever  element  of  risk  there  may  be  in  con- 
ducting ordinary  business;  he  is  under  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  store  and  hav- 
ing bis  capi  tal  locked  up  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
him  are  entirely  different.  There  is  one  difference  there  that  is  very  significant.  In 
the  commission  business  it  is  possible  to  ship  from  tbe  mill  to  the  buyer  in,  say. 
Central  or  Western  territory  direct— only  one  haul  and  one  expense  of  freight  rates. 
With  the  jobber,  be  has  two  hauls  and  the  expense  of  paying  freight  twice — that  is, 
in  the  accumulation  of  his  stock  and  in  the  distribution  of  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Jobber  pays  the  shipment  from  the  mill  into  New  Yoifk, 
the  goods  being  unloaded,  and  then  he  pays  another  shipment  from  that  point  out 
to  the  consumer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  to  the  general  store  which  sells  to  the  consumer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  to  foster  the  jobbing  trade,  then,  in 
order  that  it  might  retain  2  hauls  instead  of  1? — A.  It  uii^ht  look  so  on  its  surface, 
but  when  you  consider  that  railroads  seem  to  bo  favoring  large  shipments  and  large 
shippers,  1  think  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  You  might  think  that  the  railroad 
would  rather  have  a  man  pay  freight  twice,  bat  the  trend  of  things  indicates  just  the 
opposite — that  their  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  doing  business  in  large  lots. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  industrial  combinations  which 
mannfacture  in  ditl'erent  parts  of  the  country  are  shipping  direct  to  the  consumer 
and  eliminating  the  jobber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  railroads  are  assisting  in  this  transfonnation  by  the  distinction  which 
they  make  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots,  or  in  other  ways? — A.  Most 
decidedly,  yes. 

Q.  The  increase,  then,  in  the  Southern  classification  in  the  proportion  of  distinction 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots  is  directly  in  line  with  this  tendency 
which  has  been  indicated? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  How  does  this  affect  New  York  as  a  distributing  center  or  as  a  center  of  job- 
bing trade? — A.  Well,  now,  I  scarcely  like  to  deal  with  family  secrets.  We  will  put 
it  this  way:  a  few  years  ago  there  were  28  dry  goods  jobbing  houses  in  New  York, 
to-day  there  are  4. 

Q.  Does  that  necessarily  mean  that  the  4  may  not  have  the  control  of  just  as  large 
a  volume  of  business  as  the  28  formerly  had  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  proportionate  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  Job- 
bing business  done  from  New  York? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  compensation  to  New  York  in  return  for  that? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  that  typical  of  other  lines  of  industry,  so  far  as  your  information  extends? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  ultimate  effect  likely  to  be? — A.  The  elimination  of  the  jobber  as 
a  factor  in  commercial  affairs. 

A.  This  will  tend  to  lessen  the  importance  commercially  of  many  of  the  large  cen- 
ters in  that  respect? — ^A.  In  that  respect,  yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Krnnrdy.)  Dock  that  mean  the  renio%'al  of  oue  item  of  co«t  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumerf — A.  Possibly.  It  means  a  cloeer  connection  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  naturally  that  will  have  a  certain  economic 
effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  How  far  is  that  condition  of  affairs  the  result  of  the 
ffrowth  of  the  department  store f — A.  That  has  an  influence  as  well,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  trolley  lines,  and  the  maintenance  by  department  stores  of  their  free- 
delivery  systems. 

Q.  And  the  mail-order  system  also f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  would  that  not  be  a  verv  large  factor  in  the  elimination  of  the  Jobber  f — 
A.  That  competition  could  probably  be  met  if  it  were  not  for  this  matter  to  which 
we  have  been  referring  here  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  department  store  to  deal  directly  with  the  manufac- 
turer f — A.  Yes:  as  I  once  heard  it  expressed,  the  department  store  does  a  retail 
business  in  a  wholesale  way.    That  is  a  paradoxical  expression. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  it,  however.  You  think,  then,  that  this  discrimination  in  classi- 
fication nnd  other  ways  that  you  have  described  is  the  principal  factor,  do  youf — A. 
I  do ;  yes.  That  is  tlie  basis ;  that  is  the  starting  point.  The  existence  of  the  depart- 
ment store  simply  emphasizes  and  exaggerates  it.  It  puts  the  Jobber,  as  the  oxpression 
goes,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  there  were  28  Jobbing  houses  in  New  Yorkf — A.  I 
was  trying  to  Hx  the  date  in  my  mind.    I  will  have  to  answer  that  afterwards. 

Q.  By  these  jobbing  houses,  do  you  mean  Jobbing  houses  connected  entirely  with 
the  domestic  trade  or  with  the  foreign  trade,  or  both  ?— A.  Both. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  observed,  how  far  has  this  elimination  of  the  Jobbing  interest 
been  afieeted  by  the  change  in  the  tariff  system  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  phase  of  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  Jobbing  houses  were  at  some  time  agents  of  foreign 
manufacturers? — A.  They  mieht  be  in  some  instances,  but  those  are  exceptions. 
I'hey  are  a  different  class.  They  have  their  own  agents  solely.  The  foreign  houses 
in  many  instances  have  their  own  representatives  here. 

Q.  If  the  market  formerly  occupied  by  them  has  been  absorbed  recently  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  that  also  would  be  a  factor  in  the  elimination  of  the  jobber  to  that 
extent,  would  it  notf — A.  Yes. 

'  Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  profits  of  the  Jobber 
and  the  commission  manf — A.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  not  <inswer  that  question.  I 
have  never  been  in  the  mercantile  business  myself,  and  I  am  not  posted  in  reference 
to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  the  elimination  of  thejobber  the  expense  attendant  on  the  whole 
jobbing  trade  is  eliminated  as  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  distributor? — A. 
I  es. 

Q.  Would  you  generally  say  that  that  conduces  to  cheaper  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer f — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  most  of  those  large  department  stores,  like  Siegel,  Cooper  «&  Co. 
and  Wanamaker  and  otherH,  take  the  entire  product  of  mills  and  dispose  of  it  with- 
out the  int-erposition  of  either  the  jobber  or  the  commission  manf — A.  I  think  that 
might  be  true.  For  instance,  1  have  noticed  that  John  Wanamaker  is  handling  the 
ontpnt  of  the  Chickering  piano  factory  and  one  or  two  others  There  is  another 
point — about  the  effect  ot  the  community  of  interest. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  present  th<i.  in  a  siuiple  way.  W^e  had  better  start  off 
with  the  idea  that  it  i.s  assumed  that  competition  among  railways  is  a  benefit  to 
ccmmercial  interests.  That  may  have  been  true  to  Kome  extent,  but  after  New  York 
has  suffered  so  much  from  the  competition  of  other  trade  centers^  many  of  which 
had  railway  lines  that  were  interested  in  building  up  these  centers,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  competition  is  not  so  beneficial  after  all,  and  we  look  to  this 
so-called  community  of  interest  to  eliminate  a  great  many  of  the  complaints  that 
we  have  heretofore  had.  And  we  take  a  broad  view  of  it — that  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain railways  to  their  local  territory  will  not  be  so  great  as  it  was  heretofore;  that 
by  grouping  these  railways  together  there  will  probably  be  no  such  thing  as  a  local 
interest  to  a  railroad,  and  that,  because  there  i4  no  local  interest  to  a  railroad,  they 
will  not  favor  one  point  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  they  will  put  them  all  on  a 
basis  of  equality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.)  Has  New  York  suffered  in  the  past  specifically  by  the  oper- 
ation of  such  causes? — A.  I  might  suy  that  New  York  has  been  discriminated  against 
lor  20  years  in  the  scale  of  rates  in  force  east  and  west.  Bost4)n  is  in  the  same  fix 
as  we  are  in  that  respect.  Beginning  at  Boston  and  down  to  Newport  News,  there 
is  in  existence  what  is  known  as  a  differential  scale  of  rates;  that  is,  take  a  com- 
mon point,  Chicago,  the  difference  in  the  rate  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Newport  News  is  about  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  i  will  make 
that  specific  when  I  get  my  scale  of  rates.    That,  of  course,  Is  a  discrimination  in 
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favor  of  the  Soathern  porta  on  buainess  originating  in  Chicago,  or  originating  at 
the  seaboard  and  moving  to  Chicago. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  west-bound  business? — A.  Yes;  it  applies  east  and  west. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  a  differential,  then,  by  which  New  York  is  dis- 
oriniinated  against  in  shipraentB  to  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  West  bound  as  well  aa  east  bound? — ^A.  Export  and  import. 

Q.  On  through  export  and  import  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  business  originating  at  New  York?-<^A.  On  business  originating  at  those 
points.  Take  the  same  illustration  I  have  used,  flour.  Baltimore  gets  the  nour  from 
Minneapolis  for  about  5  cents  per  barrel  less  than  New  York  gets  the  flour  from  the 
same  point. 

Q.  But  in  the  opposite  direction  does  it  cost  New  York  more  per  100  pounds  in 
shipment  of  merchandise  than  it  costs  Philadelphia  and  other  cities?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  subject  of  agreement  between  the  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Practically  a  pool? — A.  Well,  that  went  into  existence  before  pools  were  ever 
thought  of.  That  was  a  question  that  was  submitted  to  arbitration  at  the  instiga- 
tion, I  think,  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  which  consisted  of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  ex-Senator  Washburn,  and 
Jnd^e  Cooley ;  and  they  investigated  the  question  and  made  that  reconunendation, 
and  it  has  been  in  force  ever  since.    I  think  that  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  the  organized  merchants  of  New  York  attempted  at  any  time  to  Induce 
the  New  York  Central  to  break  that  agreement  and  to  give  them  as  low  rates  to  Chi- 
cago as  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  secure? — A.  The  merchants  were  opposed  to  it 
at  first,  but  I  think  when  they  reflected  that  that  condition  of  things  was  practi- 
cally forced  upon  the  New  York  Central  to  protect  its  earnings,  thev  ceased  to  make 
strenuous  complaint  about  it.  It  was  practically  a  blackmailing  scheme  on  the  part 
of  lines  coiupeting  with  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  the  railroad  rates  are  made  by  the  circuitous  roads 
rather  than  by  the  most  direct  and  best  equipped  ones? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  the  rate  to  Boston  as  compared  with  New  York  ? — 
A.  Boston,  I  believe,  takes  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  100  ponnds  higher  than  to  New 
York. 

Q.  FromNew  York?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  Boston  is  worse  off  than  New  York  in  that  scheme  of  discrimination? — 
A.  Iii  domestic  business  it  is,  but  in  export  business  it  takes  the  same  rate.  There 
is  a  difference  made  there  to  equalize — to  put  Boston  on  the  same  basis  as  far  as 
export. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  reason  of  the  special  advantages  which  Balti- 
more and  Newport  News  have  ei^oyed  under  this  system  ? — A.  Well,  the  only  reason 
til  at  can  be  assigned,  perhaps,  is  that  it  represents  the  price  of  peace  as  among  the 
lines  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  Have  the  merchants  of  New  York  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  discrimina- 
tion under  which  they  labor  in  competing  with  the  Western  territory  ?— A.  The  only 
one  that  we  could  suggest  would  bo  for  the  New  York  Central  to  break  away  from 
the  agreement  and  insist  that  rates  from  these  seaboard  points  or  to  and  from  these 
seaboard  points  should  be  the  name. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  New  York  merchants  have  the  benefit  of  the  competition  of 
the  trunk  lines  so  far  as  there  is  competition,  do  they  not? — A.  If  there  was  any 
competition  we  would  probably  get  the  benefit  of  it;  but  I  question  very  much  if 
there  is  any. 

Q.  Do  not  large  quantities  of  freight  to  and  from  New  York  pass  over  the  several 
trunk  lines? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  intimate  or  say  that  competition  in  entirely  eliminated  by  this 
differential  rate  that  has  been  agreed  upon  ? — A.  It  has  practically  that  effect.  '  I  am 
speaking  now,  of  course,  of  what  is  publicly  done.  As  I  remarked  this  morning, 
there  are  some  things  that  everybody  knows,  but  that  have  not  yet  been  proven,  and 
I  would  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  is  not  done  openiy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Have  yon  reference  to  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association 
in  Hpeaking  of  this  agreement,  or  is  this  broader  than  the  agreement  of  the  Eastern 
Trunk  Line  Association? — A.  No;  all  the  roads  concerned  in  that  are  members  of  the 
Trunk  Line  Association. 

Q.  Does  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association  cover  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  not  these  the  differentials  made  by  the  arbitration 
board?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  agreed  upon  by  all  the  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Agreed  upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?— A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  indorsed  that  or  not. 

Q.  That  it  was  a  fair  difierential  at  that  time  under  the  conditions? — A.  At  that 
time,  yes;  and  I  believe  that  the  commission  stated  at  the  time  they  rendered  the 
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decision  that  they  did  not  expect  it  to  be  operative  perpetually,  that  conditiona 
might  arise 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Since  the  establishment  in  these  Southern  ports  of  reeular  lines 
between  the  UnitM  States  and  £arope,  has  not  that  lessened  the  New  York  trade 
itselff  — A.  Oh,  most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Just  on  direct  shipmeots? — A.  Most  nndoubtedly. 

Q.  Well,  have  not  also  yonr  terminal  charges  in  New  York  had  a  spreat  deal  to  do 
with  the  differential  f— A.  It  is  claimed  iliat  that  is  true.  PersonaQy  I  have  never 
thought  that  they  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  rule  hold  j^ood  of  yonr  transfer  charges  in  New  York  as 
they  would  in  Buffalo,  in  respect  to  diverting  it  by  the  Canadian  lines f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  it  is  a  rule  of  business,  without  any  sentiment  or 
any  feeling  about  the  thing,  that  commerce  takes  the  cheapest  route,  as  long  as  it 
is  feasible  and  safef — A.  Commerce  follows,  as  they  say,  the  line  of  least  resistance,, 
and  always  will  do  so,  I  presume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  probability  that  by  means  of  this  community  of 
ownership  of  railroads,  or  consolidation,  these  differentials  in  favor  of  Baltimore 
and  Newport  News  will  be  done  away  with? — ^A.  There  is  a  possibility  that  that 
will  be  brought  about,  I  think. 

Q.  Through  those  means  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  If  this  community  of  interest  plan  does  not  extend  to  all  the 
trunk  lines,  but  sef^arates  them  into  two  great  groups,  might  it  not  be  possible  that 
warfare  of  a  very  exaggerated  sort  might  arise  between  the  two  ciaut  interests? — A. 
I  think  that  the  metho<l  of  settling  those  questions  by  so-called  warfare  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  I  would  rather  take  the  other  view  of  it.  If  there  were  two  giants 
they  would  embrace  each  other.  They  would  do  practically  what  was  done  in  the 
steel  business.  There  were  two  strong  lines  there — I  do  not  mean  lines  of  railway 
now — that  crossed  one  another,  and  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  consolidate 
them. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  do  the  merchants  of  New  York  view  the  railroad  con- 
solidation which  is  going  on  as  affecting  their  interests  or  affecting  the  increase  in 
rates  that  has  come  about  in  the  way  you  describe? — A.  We  have  never  objected  to 
direct  increases  in  rates.  We  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the  question 
of  having  each  merchant  or  eaeh  shipper  secure  tho  same  rate,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  advantage — there  shall  be  no  commercialism  in  the  rate  of  freight.  That  is,  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  freight  practically  has  the  effect  that  a  man  who  is  securing 
an  advantage  in  the  rate  of  freight  and  usin^  it  in  his  business  is  simply  using  as 
capital  money  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  railway.  He  has  that  much  added  cap- 
ital in  his  business  if  be  has  an  advantage  in  the  rate  of  freight,  and  he  is  getting 
that  right  out  of  the  railroad  treasury,  and  also  at  the  expense  of  his  competing 
merchants. 

Q.  Many  transportation  experts  and  some  railroad  presidents  have  said  that  the 
great  cause  of  complaint  was  not  that  the  rates  were  high,  but  that  there  was  dis- 
crimination between  individuals,  etc.,  but  now  that  there  is  stability  of  rates  and 
no  discrimination.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  testimony  to  that  effect. — A.  1  do  not 
think  they  have  exactly  reached  that  state  of  perfection  yet  where  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination and  no  secret  rebates;  but  I  expect  this  community  of  interest  to 
abolish— perhaps  entirely  abolish — all  those  practices;  for,  as  I  say,  there  will  be  no 
longer  nny  reason  to  put  out  these  inducements.  They  are  bound  to  get  the  busi- 
ness—that is,  by  close  community  of  interest  they  are  bound  to  get  the  business. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  seek  it  or  try  to  induce  it  by  any  secret  practices; 
it  would  be  against  their  own  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  yon  speak  of  the  combination  between  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  and  against  New  York  as  applied  to  the  great  central  territory  of  the  United 
States? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  relative  possibilities? 

Q.  The  relative  importance  as  distributing  centers.     Is  New  York  holding  its 

f  round  as  a  distributing  center  throughout  the  middle  west  as  against  Chicago  and 
t.  Louis? — A.  I  will  have  to  say  note  that  question. 

Q.  Your  protest  as  I  understand  it,  representing  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  is  that  the  freight  rates  and  classification  recently  put  in  force  tend  to 
hamper  the  extension  of  New  York's  influence  in  the  Southern  States?— A.  Yes;  but 
it  likewise  hampers  in  the  same  way  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  that  is,  this  particular 
matter  of  classification. 

Q.  Is  there  then  no  competition  as  between  New  York  and  Chicago  for  this  South- 
ern territory? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  form  does  that  competition  take,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  it? — A.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  competition  tnat  exists  anywhere  else.  The  question  of  transpor- 
tation does  not  enter  there. 

Q.  Can  you  ship  from  New  York  as  cheap  or  cheaper  into  Atlanta  as  a  merchant 
in  the  same  line  of  business  in  Chicago? — A.  If  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  scale 
of  rates  itself,  New  York  has  it  against  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  yon  can  lay  down  goods  in  any  one  of  the  main  centers  of  the 
Southern  States  cheaper  on  the  basis  of  freight  rate  than  the  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
merchant  canf — A.  Yes;  due  to  another  agreement  between  railway  lines  that  dates 
back  perhaps  30  years.  It  was  an  unwritten  agreement  among  all  railroads  that 
merchandise  should  enter  the  South  ft>om  the  East— that  is,  from  her  seaboard. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  agreed  that  that  was  the  natural  inlet? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  brought  about  that  agreement.  I  only  know  that  agreement  in  a  gen- 
eral way;  I  can  make  that  specific  too;  1  have  a  record.  The  idea  was  to  exclude 
the  Western  lines  from  any  participation  in  business  that  moved  into  the  South  from 
the  West.  That  was  the  general  effect  of  the  agreement.  Why  that  was  done  1  do 
not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  tell  whether  or  not  the  Wabash  or  Illinois  Cen- 
tral are  parties  to  that  agreement  or  underfltanding,  whatever  it  may  be? — A.  They 
are  all  concerned  in  it.    It  was  sort  of  a  general  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  that  condition  prevail  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  would  it  bo  due  to  the  effect  of  cheap  water  rates  which  New  York 
enjoys  through  to  Southern  ports? — A.  Well,  if  there  are  any  cheap  water  rates 
from  New  Y'ork  to  Southern  points,  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  that  you  have  no  knowledge  of  their  existence? — A.  I  mean  that  I 
do  not  think  that  they  do  exist.  There  is  no  comx>etition  bet^  een  the  coastwise  water 
lines  and  the  railroads.  In  fact,  this  very  classification  that  we  were  diRcussing 
this  morning,  although  it  is  designed  to  fit  railroad  conditions,  api)lies  via  the  steam- 
ship lines  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  community  of  interest  between  the  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  bring  that  about? — A.  It  is  entirely  community  of  interest;  I  can 
say  yes  to  that,  that  competition  between  the  coastwise  lines  and  the  railroad  lines 
is  more  apparent  than  real. 

Q.  The  community  of  interest  then  is  likely  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  advantage 
of  the  cheaper  shipment  by  water? — A.  Yes,  it  will  certainly  do  that;  has  done  it,  in 
fact.  For  instance,  you  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  lakes  was 
of  some  significance,  but  every  merchandise  line  on  the  lakes  is  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  same  way  with  the  Erie  Canal,  which  runs  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson 
River;  there  are  merchandise  Areight  lines  owned  by  the  railroads  operating  on  the 
canal. 

Q.  You  recognize,  then,  that  it  is  at  the  present  time  possible  to  lay  down  goods 
ftom  New  York  in  the  Southern  States  cheaper  than  it  is  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
by  virtue  of  this  agreement?— A.  Yes;  I  said  if  there  is  any  advantage  east  of  the 
Mississippi  we  have  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  recent  movement  of  the  Western  lines,  such  as  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  lines  from  Chicago  to  the  Ohio,  intended  to  equalize  those  conditions? — A. 
That  is  a  question  that  they  can  not  govern  for  theroAelves.  The  lines  east  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  South  refuse  to  cooperate  or  prorate  with  the  lines  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Q.  How  about  the  Illinois  Central's  having  a  continuous  line  from  Chicago  to  the 
South  coast? — A.  If  they  attempted  to  take  independent  action,  it  would  simply  pre- 
cipitate a  rate  war. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  enter  into  commerce  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco— that  is,  transcontinental  rates? — A.  You  refer  to 
wjiat  is  known  as  transcontinental  freight  rates? 

Q.  Yes ;  is  it  possible  for  a  New  York  merchant  to  do  business  in  California  terri- 
tory in  competition  with  San  Francisco? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  farther? — A.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  on  business 
destined  for  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  another  classification  in  effect 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  traffic.  It  is  made  in  a  different  way  from  the  Official  or 
the  Western  or  Southern.  It  is  made  by  making  groups  and  naming  rates  to  cover 
groups  rather  than  items — that  is,  rather  than  separate  items.  There  has  been  a 
contention  bv  commercial  bodies  of  the  Central  West,  particularly  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  that  the  scale  of  rates  and  also  the  classification  in  effect  from  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  was  detrimental  to  their  interests.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  claim  that  the 
transcontinental  lines  are  usin^  this  same  difference  between  the  carload  and  less, 
to  exclude  them  from  the  Pacific  coast  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pacific 
coast  Jobbers  maintain  that  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  no  right  to  do  business  out 
in  their  territory,  and  there  is  a  case  now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  which  that  whole  question  is  involved.  It  is  of  a  rather  complicated  nature. 
For  instance,  a  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  same.  Chicago  claims  that  because  she  is  nearer  San  Francisco — and 
St.  Louis  makes  a  similar  claim — the  rate  to  San  Francisco  should  be  relatively  less 
than  it  is  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  transcontinental 
business  is  what  should  be  properly  styled  a  compelled  rate — ^that  is,  a  rate  that  is 
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not  based  on  the  cost  of  service  rendered,  or  distance  hauled,  or  anything  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  It  in  a  compelled  rate,  because  it  is  Hxed  by  the  rate  by  ocean  from 
New  York  around  Cape  Horn  and  up  to  San  Francisco.  The  correct  position,  from 
a  rate  point  of  view,  of  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  ih  in  reality  the  rate  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  plus  tlie  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Franciscc.  What  the  interests  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  seek  is  to  have  that  compelled  rate  nsed  as  a  basis  and  then 
oblige  the  railroads  to  grade  the  rates  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  the  Pucific  coast. 
That  would  brin^  about  this  result:  That,  instead  of  the  rate  being  $1,  for  instance, 
from  both  New  \  ork  and  San  Francisco,  it  would  under  a  graded  system  be  75  cents 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  The  rate  of  $1  being  fixed  as  a  minimum  on  the  basis  of  water  competition  f — 
A.  As  a  maximum. 

Q.  Docs  the  city  of  Denver  make  a  similar  contention  that  it  is  entitled  to  still 
less  than  the  Chicago-San  Francisco  rate? — A.  Yes;  there  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 
If  the  principle  involved  in  the  compelled  rate  is  not  recognized  and  protected,  and 
this  graded  system  of  rates  is  introduced,  you  can  at  once  see  that  with  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  of  $1  to  begin  with,  to  grade  that  westward 
yon  would  soon  reach  a  point,  perhaps  after  you  left  Denver,  where  there  would  not 
bo  any  rate  to  decide.     You  would  be  carrying  ^oods  for  nothing. 

Q.  Under  present  conditions  .1  jobbing  merchant  in  Chicago  can  compete  on  even 
terms  with  one  in  New  York  in  the  whole  California  territory  f— A.  That  is  appar- 
ently true,  but  not  wholly  true  for  this  reason.  The  Chicago  merchant  has  against 
him  the  rate  that  it  originally  cost  him  to  get  his  stock  from  the  East  to  Chicago, 
which  must  be 'added  to  that  rate  which  he  must  pay  from  Chicago  to  San  F^ncisco. 
There  is  that  much  against  him. 

Q.  You  have  testihed  that  the  through  export  rate  would  be  almost  as  low  to 
Chicago  as  to  New  York. — A.  Well,  on  imported  goods  that  statement  which  I  have 
Just  made  would  not  apply.  I  was  speaking  of  a  shipment  originating-  in  the  East 
and  rehaiidled  by  a  Chicago  man  dealing  in  San  Francisco. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Cijirkk.)  Do  the  New  York  merchants  generally  favor  the  building  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that  question.  1 
would  like  to  explain  that  our  association  has  undertaken  so  much  that  there  are 
some  matters  we  nave  l>eeu  compelled  to  overlook.  That  canal  question,  althongh 
of  very  great  importance,  we  have  not  had  time  to  take  up  as  yet;  but  we  propose 
to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenxedy.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  believe  the* inequal- 
ities and  evils  in  the  classification,  from  your  point  of  view^  would  be  cured  by  the 
combinations  and  consolidation  of  the  railroads  f — A.  No;  not  the  classification  mat- 
ter. They  seem  in  that  respect  to  have  adopted  a  new  system  of  advancing  rates. 
We  do  not  know  that  they  are  going  to  continue  to  do  it,  but  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  if  they  desire.    There  is  not  anything  to  restrain  them. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  will  be  rured  by  consolidation  ? — A.  Other  practices.  For  instance, 
rebates  or  discriminations  of  other  nature,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  scaling  rates. 

Q.  You  said  this  morning,  I  believe,  that  these  disorimiuations  which  were  effected 
by  the  advances  in  classifications  were  practically  rebates,  did  you  notf — A.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  in  just  that  way.  The  idea  I  wish  to*^  convey  was  that 
by  manipulating  the  classification  there  was  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  as  is  accomplished  by  rebates. 

Q.  You  spoke  this  morning  about  some  classes  of  articles  that  were  not  discrimi- 
nated against  in  these  recent  changes  in  classifioations  and  mentioned  paper  as  one. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  influence  of  the  paper  trust,  or  to  a  fear  of  the 
influence  of  the  newsp:iper8  in  case  paper  was  advanced f — A.  No;  that  was  merely 
an  assumption  on  my  part  that  that  was  done.  I  arrived  at  that  by  checking  from 
the  list  when  the  advances  were  made,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
a  good  many  of  these  articles  that  are  controlled  by  these  combinations  were  not 
disturbed;  and  naturally  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  why  that  should  1)e, 
and  the  answer  suggested  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplby.)  1  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  an^  complaint  about  the 
regulations  as  to  the  style  of  package,  as  to  the  make-up  of  freight  in  these  difi'erent 
classifications  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  power  whatever  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  those  of  which  you  speak  f  Has  it  any  supervision  over  classifica- 
tion or  the  detailed  regulations  for  shipment  of  ft'eight,  or  in  this  matter  are  y(»u 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad? — ^A.  Entirely  so.  Referring  to  that  style  of 
package  again.     The  Southern  classification  has  a  clause  to  this  effect:  ''Property 

{presented  to  carriers  packed  in  so-called  boxes  or  cases  made  from  strawboartl, 
eatherboard,  wood-pulp  fiber,  wire-split  wood,  and  other  analogous  materials 
included  in  wooden  frames,  will  he  charged  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  olassifici^ 
lion  provided  for  such  jiroperty  iu  boxes  or  cases.'* 
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To  illustrate  that:  A  fiber  box  has  a  frame,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  a  crate, 
made  of  strips  of  wood  to  form  the  coiners,  and  instead  of  woKoden  boards  for  the 
sides  and  bottom  and  ends  and  top,  they  use  this  fiber  board  which  produces  a  case 
weighing  very  little,  and  which  is  quite  strong  and  waterproof.  Naturally  it  is  light 
in  weight,  and  beiug  light  in  weight  makes  a  shipment  made  in  that  style  of  case 
weigh  less  than  one  shipped  in  a  wooden  box.  The  railroad  loses  the  freight  on 
that  extra  weight,  and  in  order  to  restrict  the  use  of  these  fiber  cases  which  are  used 
by  milliners  and  merchants  who  ship  the  finer  styles  of  dry  goods,  they  make  this 
discrimination,  and  charge  10  per  cent  higher  rate  on  all  freight  shipped  in  these 
boxes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  similar  complaint  respecting  discrimination  as  between  barrels  and 
boxes,  or  other  arbitrary  distinctions  made  by  railroads  against  which  the  shippers 
have  no  remedy  f — A.  Yes;  in  hardware  there  are  instances  in  which  they  charge  a 
higher  rate  for  goods  packed  in  boxes  than  in  barrels.  The  railroads  explain  that 
by  claiming  that  the  snippers  will  put  goods  in  boxes — particularly  hardware,  and 
if  it  is  a  high  class  hardware  they  will  call  it  low  class  hardware,  and  thereby  get  a 
lower  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  The  point  1  wish  to  bring  out  is  simply  this :  Would  the  merchants  welcome 
some  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  would 
enable  them  to  pass  on  the  reasonableness  of  such  regulations  as  these,  or  such 
regulations  as  those  of  which  the  ones  you  mention  are  typical? — A.  Yes;  it  seems 
to  as  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  privilege  of  representation  by  shippers  on  these 
classification  committees,  there  should  be  at  least  a  power  lodged  somewhere  that 
could  take  up  questions  of  this  nature,  and  determine  what  is  reasonable  and  what 
is  just.  It  is  entirely  optional  with  the  railroads  now,  however  strong  or  meri  torious 
your  case  may  be,  whether  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  it  or  not.  Take  this 
same  southern  classification  committee.  They  have  had  arguments  presented  to 
them  that  we  think  ought  to  convince  anybody,  and  they  do  not  make  an^  response. 

So  far  as  our  views  in  relation  to  that  onestion  are  concerned,  I  would  like  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  statement  I  made  at  tne  commerce  convention  in  St.  Louis.  We 
have  taken  this  position,  briefly  stated :  (1)  "That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  consist  of  at  least  8  members,  among  whom  shall  be  lawyers,  railroad 
experts,  and  representatives  of  the  shipping  public;  (2)  that  the  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  (3)  that  common  carriers  should  be  given  the  right  to  enter 
into  agreements,  approved  by  the  commission,  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce 
onlyior  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act.''  That  was  in 
connection  with  the  effort  that  was  made  to  pass  what  is  known  as  Senate  bill  1439, 
known  as  the  Cullom  bill. 

.Q*  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.;  There  is  a  probability  that  there  will  be  such  a  commu- 
nity of  ownership  of  railroads  that  there  will  be  nobody  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment— it  will  be  all  under  one  headf — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  possibility. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  use  for  such  a  provision  as  the  third  one  read,  then.  I  want 
to  ask  yon  if  your  people  nave  any  complaints  to  make  against  the  commodity  rates 
of  the  railroads? — A.  None  of  our  members  have  as  yet  asked  us  to  make  any  com- 
plaint. The  commodity  rates,  I  may  say,  are  very  low.  I  have  never  known  of  a 
case  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  complain  of  them.  At  times  they  discontinue 
some  of  them,  and  vou  may  then  hear  some  complaints  seeking  their  reestablish- 
ment.  But,  generally  speaking,  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  complaints  made  of 
commodity  rates.  I  might  add  to  that  the  statement  that  these  commodities  are, 
most  of  them,  controlled  by  combinations— industrial  or  trade  combinations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  The  whole  question  of  classification  of  all  the  higher  classes 
applies  primarily  to  the  small  shipper? — A.  Yes;  the  small  shipper  is  the  one  who 
is  sufiering  and  the  one  who  is  being  pinched  by  these  advances  iii  classification. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  have  a  few  questions  1  would  like  to  ask  that  have 
been  partially  covered.  You  stated  tins  morning  that  the  net  receipts  from  the 
Southern  territory  had  increased  about  :^0  per  cent,  as  I  understood  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  net  earnings  in  the  Trunk  Line  terri- 
tory?— A.  I  have  that  information  (addressing  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris].  I  will  not  be 
positive,  but  I  think  it  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Can  you  give  it  for  the  Western  territory T-— A.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  fig- 
ures on  that. 

Q.  By  this  reclassification  in  the  different  territories,  can  you  even  approximate 
the  increase  in  freight  ratesf— A.  I  covered  that  this  morning,  1  think. 

Q.  In  all  the  territory?— A.  I  think  I  gave  the  per  cent  in  each. 

Q.  You  gave  the  per  cent  of  articles  that  were  reclassified.— A.  I  will  give  that 
again  for  your  information.  The  official  classification  committee  on  January  1, 1900, 
advanced  In  class  818  articles  on  the  merchandise  list,  in  which  there  are  a  few  over 
3,000.  These  advances,  taking  the  scale  of  rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago  as  a 
basis,  I  may  say  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  ascertain  what  the  advance  might 
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be  from  all  points  to  all  poiuts  npon  all  olasses  for  all  distances ;  so  for  that  reason 
I  have  endeavored  to  get  at  it  by  selecting  the  New  York-Chicago  rate  as  a  basis. 
The  advance  was  35.5  per  cent. 

Q.  You  have  given  that  for  each  one  of  the  3  divisions  that  you  named  this  morn- 
ing!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  that  was  done  not  by  increased  freight  rates,  but  by  change  in  classifica- 
tion f — A.  By  change  in  the  classification  entirely. 

Q.  Would  there  not  have  been  more  complaint  made  if  they  bad  allowed  the 
classification  to  remain,  and  had  changed  the  scale  of  rales f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  There  would  have  been  no  objection? — A.  Not  the  same  objection,  because  if 
you  advance  the  scale  you  assess  the  advance  on  the  entire  value  of  the  traffic 
moving;  by  the  other  method  you  can  advance  the  rates  on  just  a  portion  of  the 
traffic.  This  method  exempts  the  commodities  from  any  advance,  because  the  com- 
modity rates  are  not  covered  by  the  classification  at  all ;  they  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  classification. 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  of  the  Callom  bill,  approving  its  general  provisions.  If  the 
railroads  agree  upon  a  classification  in  these  difierent  territ-ories,  would  there  not 
bo  some  protection  in  having  somebody  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authorized  to  approve  that  classification  and  not  permitting  it  to  be  changed  for  a 
certain  period  of  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  steady  conditions  to  some  extent?— A.  It  would. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  objection  to  that  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  after  they  have 
made  their  own  classification? — A.  I  can  not;  no.  In  protesting  before  the  official 
classification  committee  in  January,  1900,  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
their  classification  had  been  in  existence  then  13  years,  from  1887  to  1900.  It  had 
been  established  by  a  committee  of  experts  who  naturally  would  be  snpposec  to 
sift  every  item  that  was  brought  before  them  for  classification,  and  I  put  it  to  them 
this  way:  ''If  you  insist  upon  these  advances,  you  must  either  admit  that  your 
experts  did  not  know  their  business,  or  you  must  defend  the  charge  of  being  arbi^ry 
in  yonr  advance.''  Now,  for  13  years  practically  the  same  men  nad  handled  classi- 
fication matters  for  them,  had  adjusted  all  these  matters.  Then,  all  of  o,  sudden, 
they  reached  the  conclusion  that  everything  they  had  done  had  been  wrong,  ana 
they  revised  it  in  a  wholesale  way.  We  can  not  understand  why  it  is  that  a  classi- 
fication after  it  is  once  established  is  not  as  permanent  as  any  other  standard  of 
measurement.    It  is  a  standard  of  measurement  after  all. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  consolidation,  of  community  of  interest  of  railroads.  Does 
that  relieve  the  general  public  from  the  need  of  protection  through  some  body  like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  Would  a  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  constituted  as  yon 
have  defined  in  your  paper,  be  more  or  less  needed  as  tbe  railroads  became  consoli- 
dated?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  wonld  be  less  needed  in  this  way,  that  there 
would  not  be  so  many  complaints,  perhaps,  but  the  complaints  that  were  made  would 
be  just  as  important. 

Q.  Wherein  would  the  general  public  he  protected? — A.  By  this  community  of 
interest.  They  would  be  only  protected  by  the  elimination  of  competition,  which  I 
regard  as  a  dangerous  thing  in  transportation  matters. 

Q.  The  elimination  of  competition  is  dangerous? — A.  No.  I  say  competition  itself 
in  transportation  matters  is,  to  my  mind,  a  dangerous  thing.  This  community  of 
interest  would  eliminate  that  competition  by  grouping  the  roads  together,  and 
practically  making  one  family  of  them  all. 

Q.  Are  you  ot  the  opinion  with  the  common  carriers  of  the  country  that  nobody 
should  have  any  control  over  them? — A.  No.    I  think  tliey  should  have. 

Q.  As  competition  is  being  eliminated,  does  the  importance  of  some  controlling 
power  become  greater  or  less? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  necessity  for  control  would 
still  be  there.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  not 
have  so  many  complaints  presented  to  them,  but  those  they  did  have  would  be  just 
as  vital ;  and  it  is  important  that  a  supervising  power  shonld  be  lodged  in  some- 
body, not  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  railroads  to  exercise  their  own  will. 

Q.  Is  the  existing  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  satisfactory  to 
the  general  shipper? — A,  No.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  enforce  their  orders. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  not  able  to  enforce  their  orders? — A,  Well,  there  is  a 
legal  point  involved  there  that  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  the  power?  Is  it  tbe  fault  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— A.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  law  itself.    The  law  is  vague  and  indefinite. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  much  power  now  as  it  had  when 
it  was  first  organized? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has  curtailed 
its  power  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  encouragement  at  the  present  time  for  the  shipper  who  feels  that 
he  has  beeu  discriminated  against  or  injured  to  file  a  complaint  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  not  the  slightest.  They  simply  regard  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  about  the  same  way  as  you  look  upon  a  sifter—that 
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they  sift  these  matters  and  arriye  at  certain  conclasious,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do. 
Their  order  practically  amounts  to  a  recommendation ;  that  is  ae  far  as  I  can  say. 

Q.  Yon  would  enlarge  the  memhers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  as 

to  take  in  the  various  industries  so  that  they  would  be  able A    (Interrupting.) 

We  had  thought  that  over  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  if  it  was  made  too  large  they 
never  would  be  able  to  accomplish  much.  There  would  be  too  many  conflicting 
interests.  For  thatTeason  we  cut  it  down  to  8  members — some  lawyers,  some  rail- 
road men,  and  some  shippers. 

Q.  Would  you  compel  the  carrier  complained  of  to  come  in  and  make  his  defense 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission f — A.  I  should  think  so.  For  instance, 
when  they  take  an  action  similar  to  that  taken  by  these  classification  committees  I 
think  they  should  be  compelled  to  present  some  reasons  and  defend  their  course. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  now  with  the  carrier  complained  off  Does  he  make  any 
defense  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  a  rule f — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  is 
represented  by  counsel,  and  they  plead,  in  a  way,  about  the  same  as  they  do  in  the 
courts. 

Q.  Now,  when  a  finding  is  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  how 
soon  is  that-executed  f — A.  That  I  can  not  answer.  I  do  not  remember  as  to  whether 
the  law  is  specific  in  that  respect  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  years  frequently  intervene  before  there  is  a  final 
hearing  and  decree f — A.  Yes;  they  have  on  their  docket  numerous  oases  that  thej"^ 
have  never  reached  as  yet,  and  some  of  them  have  been  pending  for  years. 

Q.  What  00*00 1  does  that  have  on  the  complainant  f  Is  it  any  encouragement 
to  him  to  pursue  a  line  laid  down  by  the  interstate-commerce  lawf — A.  Not  the 
slightest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  dela^  of  which  vou  complain  regarded  as  the  fault  of 
the  law  or  the  fault  of  the  commission  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  fault  in  the  law 
could  keep  them  from  rendering  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Uarkis.)  Is  the  delay  caused  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  is  it  caused  by  the  circuit  court  f — A.  There  may  be  various  causes  why 
they  do  not  operate  more  quickly.  Take,  for  instance,  that  transcontinental  case 
which  is  before  them,  and  has  been  before  them  for,  I  think,  a  year  or  two.  That  is 
a  very  much-involved  subject.  If  the  commission  decides  that  the  grounds  taken 
by  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  interests  are  good  and  sufficient,  and  decides  in  their  favor, 
it  would  practically  amount  to  a  readjustment  of  rates  almost  the  world  ovei. 
Naturally,  with  a  question  like  that  before  them  they  are  excusable  for  being  slow. 

Q.  Would  you  have  a  provision  in  the  law  to  advance  cases  taken  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  on  the  docket  so  they  could  be  tried  within  a  reasonable  time  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion to  permit  their  finding  or  judgment  to  go  into  efiect  at  once,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  circuit  court?— A.  If  it  would  be  of  interest,  I  have  a  statement  here  that 
covers  a  good  many  of  these  points,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  1  will  read  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. — A.  This  was  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  Convention,  held  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  called  for 
the  pui-pose  of  taking  action  to  secure  the  enactmeut  of  Senate  bill  1439,  known  as 
the  Cullom  bill,  which  was  on  the  calendar  of  the  United  States  Senate  at  its  last 
session. 

(Reading:)  ''In  representing  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  I  desire  to 
state  that  there  are  some  matters  connected  with  the  measure  now  under  considera- 
tion that  we  felt  should  be  further  discussed ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  we  think 
that  the  bill  pending  before  Congress  should  be  amended  so  as  to  embrace  some 
features  we  have  in  mind. 

''  So  far  as  the  bill  in  its  details  is  concerned,  our  association  has  already  put 
itself  on  record  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  This  position  was  set  forth  by  me,  under  instructions  from  our  officers, 
when  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  that  committee  last  spring.  It  was  then 
stated  that  we  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  amending  the  'Act  to  regulate 
commerce' in  such  manner  as  would  remove  defects  therein.which  the  test  of  13 
years'  experience  in  the  practical  application  of  the  present  form  of  the  law  had 
developed.  It  still  seeniR  to  us  that  the  proposed  measure,  with  the  changes  I  am 
about  to  indicate,  will  efiectively  strengthen  the  weaknesses  that  have  been  made 
apparent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  criticism  that  has 
been  aroused  against,  and  in  the  arguments  that  have  been  filed  in  opposition  to, 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  measure  as  it  now  stands,  there  are  some  features 
which  are  of  sufficient  merit  to  indefinitely  postpone  its  enactment,  or  possibly  to 
accomplish  its  ultimate  defeat. 

"  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  proposed  amendment  imposes  upon  the  commission 
vast  responsibilities  and  duties  involving  matters  of  grave  importance,  and  in  amend- 
ing the  law  this  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  lost  sight  of.    In  the  j  udgmeut  of  those 
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I  represeiit,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  removed  from  all  saspi- 
ciou  of  political  influence,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  in  its  make-up  and  in  its  life,  so 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  it  may  stand  upon  a  plane  similar  to  that  occupied  by 
the  Supreme  Conrfc  of  the  United  States.  If  it  is  to  make  decisions  on  the  intricate 
and  far-reaching  questions  which  are  to  come  before  it  under  the  enlarged  powers 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  this  commission  in  this  bill,  conservative  people  would 
feel  far  safer  if  they  knew  that  the  commission  was  removed  from  politics  and  all 
political  influences. 

''  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  hint  that  the  present  body  is  susceptible  to  politi- 
cal influences,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things  such  influences  are  almost  certain  to 
have  weiffbt  in  the  determination  of  questions,  unless  its  members  feel  that  they  do 
not  owe  their  existence  or  continuance  in  office  to  any  political  backing,  or  are  to  be 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  political  agitations  for  the  purpose  of  holding  themselves 
in  power. 

**  In  fact,  I  think  we  ought  to  go  a  step  farther  in  amending  this  bill  and  provide 
that  the  number  of  commissioners  shall  be  increased  so  as  to  include  among  them, 
first,  men  trained  in  railway  freight  management,  and,  second,  men  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  commercial  affairs,  wno  could  act  as  advisers  in  the  practical 
and  technical  questions  whioh  are  sure  to  come  before  them. 

"The  adjustment  of  rates  in  interstate  commerce  is  a  delicate  task,  involving 
intricate  questions.  While,  undoubtedly,  an  administrative  bod^  of  proper  juris- 
diction may  determine  principles  which  are  supposed  to  underlie  matters  of  this 
sort,  yet,  in  deciding  the  proper  application  of  those  principles  and  the  equitable- 
ness  or  reasonableness  of  rates  under  the  complex  conditions  existing  in  this  country, 
there  ought  to  be  among  the  members  of  that  body  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  involved  ramifications. 

"I  think  you  will  find,  as  this  <}uestion  is  agitated  in  the  public  press  and  else- 
where, that  the  principal  opposition  from  conservative  people,  and  the  principal 
opposition  as  heretofore  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  corporations, 
against  giving  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  enlarged  powers  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  arises  from  the  fear  that  the  questions  of  great  import  to  be  decided 
will  be  passed  upon  by  men  not  trained  to  regard  the  subject  ftom  other  than  ele- 
mentary, purely  legal,  or  political  standpoints. 

"  Briefly  stated,  we  believe — 

**  1.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  consist  of  at  least  8  mem- 
bers, among  whom  shall  be  lawyers,  railroad  experts,  and  representatives  of  the 
shipping  public. 

**  2.  That  the  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior, as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

**  3.  That  common  carriers  should  be  given  the  right  to  enter  into  agreements, 
approved  by  the  commission,  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce,  only  ibr  the  purpose 
ot  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

"Our  reasons  for  the  first  twopropo-si  tions  have  been  set  forth  above.  With  respect 
to  the  third,  we  may  say  that  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  our  belief  that  no  amenda- 
tory legislation  can  be  passe<l  unless  this  feature  is  included,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  changes  in  business  methods  and  conditions  which  have  been  wrought  by  the 
consolidation  of  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  business  interests ninke  this  privilege 
essential  to  the  successful  a^lmiiiistration  of  the  act.  The  foundation  for  this  belief 
is  the  thought  that  powerful  corporations  which  have  in  the  past  l>ec<>meaccnstome<1 
to  ignore  the  law  when  they  felt  that  its  strict  observance  by  them  was  detrimental 
to  tneir  interests,  will  continue  to  find  secret  and  illegal  wavs  and  means  to  compete 
for  the  large  volume  of  traffic  controlled  by  commercial  combinations,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stringeucv  of  any  laws  that  may  be  passed.  Legalized  right  of  contrnrt 
among  carriers  will,  we  feel,  minimize  the  incentive  to  practice  illegal  acts  and  bring 
to  the  aid  of  the  commission,  in  the  discharge  of  its  important  functions,  that  degree 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  that  heretofore  has  been  so  necessary, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  so  conspicuously  absent.  It  also  removes  the  objection  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  solely  in  the  interest  of  shippers. 

**  By  adopting  theseeu^gestions  and  making  the  changes  in  the  bill  outlined  above, 
it  seems  to  iis  that  the  principal  points  of  the  opposition  heretofore  strenuously  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  corporations  to  this  tneasure,  and  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  minds  of  conservative  people,  now  raised  and  which  will  be  raised  in  the 
future  by  agitation  on  this  subject  in  the  press,  will  be  eliminated.  That,  too,  at 
no  sacrifice  whatever  of  the  object  which  yon  are  desirous  of  and  striving  to  attain, 
namely,  ane<|nitable  adjustment  of  maintained  and  reasonable  rates  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  if  it  shall  prove  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  can  not  be  amended  in  a  manner  that  will  assure  itssnocessfol  admin- 
istration, we  shall  energeticallv  labor  for  its  repeal  and  a  return  to  the  condition 
existing  prior  to  1887,  from  which  the  entire  subject  can  be  opened  np  anew  under 
the  changed  conditions  now  existing  in  the  country. 
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''The  law  io  its  present  form,  as  coustraed  and  applied,  is  a  conspicaoos  failure. 
Ineffectual  attempts  to  administer  it  result  not  only  in  the  useless  waste  of  at  least 
$250,000  public  fuu'ls  per  annum,  but  it  is  continually  used  as  a  screen  to  conceal 
the  very  practices  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  It  serves  to  operate  as  an  inducement 
to  secret  bargains  and  agreements,  and  encourages  a  growing  indifference  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  which  the  interests  of  the  business  public  demand  shall  be 
checked.    This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  wiping  it  out  of  existence.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  One  thing  more:  As  the  railroads  become  more  and 
more  consolidated,  will  not  that  to  some  extent  simplify  the  objection  to  fixing  rates 
by  these  large  corporations  to  be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way,  at  least,  will  aid  in  simplifying  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  properly  organized  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  will  not  the  people  be  |]:reatly  protected,  or  feel,  at  least,  that  they  are 
greatly  protected,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  reorganized  on  the 
plan  that  you  have  outlined  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  yon  mean  by  approving  the  rates f  Do  you  mean 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  not  have  such  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  rate  question  as  to  be  able  to  intelligently  pass  upon  all  the  rates f — A. 
Yes;  that  is  absolutely  essential.  The  commission  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  otherwise  they  can  not  say  what  is  reasonable.  A  man  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  a  subject  or  he  can  not  see  a  fact  when  it  is  right  before  him.  This 
subject  of  classification  is  one  of  the  most  complex  subjects  that  there  is  6n  the  face 
of  the  earth  to-day.  It  does  not  resx>ond  to  logic  or  mathematics  or  any  other  treat- 
ment.   It  is  a  separate  and  distinct  study. 

Q.  Do  not  some  railroad  people  contend  that  it  is  imx>os8ible  1  o  set  up  a  body  of 
Government  commissioners  who  can  pass  upon  the  rates,  or  practically  make  the 
rates f — A.  Yes;  and  they  are  right  in  that. 

Q.  They  are  correct  in  thatf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  But  suppose  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
a  life  tenure  or  long  tenure f — A.  Take,  for  instance,  the  present  commission.  They 
have  now  had  13  years'  experience.  They  ought  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point 
where  they  are  quite  exx>ert  in  these  matters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Practical  railfoadingf— A.  No;  not  railroading,  but  the 
rate  questions.  I  must  say  I  sympathize  with  these  people — these  trsffic  managers. 
Anybodv  who  has  had  any  experience  with  the  business  Knows  just  what  a  difficult 
undertaking  it  is  to  handle  a  railroad  properly  from  the  Tiita  point  of  view.  We  do 
not  take  the  position  That  all  traffic  managers  are  corrupt.  Some  of  them  mean  to 
do  just  as  correctly  as  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  quite  often  the  case  that  their  hands 
are  tied.  They  can  not  uo  what  they  want  to  do  and  what  tliey  think  is  right, 
because  of  the  existence  of  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control  whatever. 
Now,  it  is  that  training  that  the  men  should  have  who  possess  the  rate-making 
power.  There  should  be  railroad  men  on  the  commission — not  entirely  railroad  men, 
but  enough  there  to  assist  the  others  in  arriving  at  concluHions. 

Q.  'I  heard  one  railroad  man  say  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  differ- 
ent rates,  and  it  would  defy  any  body  of  men  to  get  together  and  be  able  to  pass  on 
that  intelligently. — A.  Yes;  that  is  all  true. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  better  way  would  be  to  let  the  railroads  make  the  rates 
and  then  let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  the  power  to  simply  change 
them  when  they  were  found  on  complaint  to  be  unjust f—  A.  That  is  practically  the 
rate-making  power.  If  you  have  the  power  to  change  the  rate,  it  is  practically 
tbe  rate-making  power.  I  would  not  want  to  have  the  power  to  make  the  rates 
taken  entirely  away  from  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  Cullom  bill  does  not  provide  that.— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  suppose  you  know  what  a  certain  railroad  president  said 
in  New  York — that  he  would  rather  have  a  place  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, if  he  was  venal  and  inclined  to  make  money,  tban  to  have  a  free  license  to  loot 
the  United  States  Treasury! — A.  Well,  he  might  with  just  *ae  good  grace  have  made 
the  same  remark  of  tbe  Snpreme  Court.  We  have  to  trust  Homebody.  I  do  not  see 
why  a  man  can  not  be  just  as  honest  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  he 
can  sitting  on  the  Suprcune  bench. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  However  great  may  be  the  intelligence  or  expert  knowledge 
of  the  members  of  the  commission,  still  yon  would  not  have  them  decide  a  question 
without  hearing  evidence,  would  you f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  practically  the  commission  becomes  a  judicial  body,  does  it  notf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  consider  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a 
question  appealed  to  it  from  findings  below  should  be  respected,  even  tliongh  the 
membersof  that  great  tribunal  may  not  be  expert  in  their  knowledge  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  case;  therefore,  if  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  have 
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the  power  to  fix  rates,  ie  it  not  more  important  that  it  be  compoeed  of  gentlemen  of 
good  Judicial  minds  than  of  men  who  may  have  had  some  service  as  freight  clerks f — 
A.  Welly  I  think  a  Jndioions  mixture  of  both  is  the  proper  thing.  I  would  not  ques- 
tion a  decision  ov  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  on  ordinary  matters,  but  I  do  know 
that  in  this  particular  question  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  facts  and  g^ve  them  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  understood  by  a  person  who  has  not  had  actual  contact  and 
actual  experience.  For  instance,  I  have  frequently  talked  with  gentlemen  who 
were  as  brilliant  and  brainy  as  they  could  be  on  other  subjects,  and  they  would  not 
understand  what  I  was  talking  about  at  all. 

Q.  I  have  not  yet  beard  you  answer  GoTernor  Harris's  qaestion  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates,  and 
have  it  provided  by  law  that  those  rates  should  go  into  effect  eyen  though  appealed 
from  by  the  railways. — A.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  than  that  of  accomplishing 
the  thing  in  view,  which  is  that  there  must  somewhere  be  lodged  power  to  do  the 
thing  that  yon  want  to  have  done.  Now,  leave  it  the  other  way.  If  a  commission 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  matters  of  this  kind  and  of  this  importance  can  only  g^ 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  when  the  time  for  action  comes  they  can  not  go  beyond 
that  point,  I  do  not  see  the  nse  for  their  existence  at  all.  If  they  can  only  recom- 
mend, they  can  not  produce  results. 

Q.  What  is  the  nniversal  effect  of  an  appeal  in  lawf — ^A.  That  I  can  not  answer; 
I  am  not  lawyer  enough. 

Q.  Does  it  not  vacate  a  judgment  or  suspend  its  operation  until  final  judgment  is 
given  by  the  appellate  tribunal  ?  In  practice,  if  a  different  rule  were  to  be  adopted, 
would  not  inextricable  confnsion  result  f — A.  It  might  in  other  miitters;  but,  as  I 
have  stated,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  power  to  make  rateo 
taken  away  from  the  railroads  themselves;  but  there  must  be  a  governing  body 
somewhere. 

Q.  If  you  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  disapprove  a  rate 
agreed  upon  by  the  railroads,  do  yon  not  thereby  give  tnem  power  to  lix  the  ratef — 
A.  That  depends  upon  the  strength  of  that  disapproval — ^the  conditions  under  which 
that  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  is  given. 

Q.  You  say  you  wish  to  increase  their  power! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  agree  upon  rates  which  are  satisfactory  to  everybody,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  commission  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  is  there  f — A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  Then  your  desire  is  to  give  them  power  to  disapprove  a  rate  and  prevent  it 
from  going  into  operation,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  in  practice,  therefore,  would  not  that  give  them  power  to  fix  the  ratef — A.  It 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  power  to  fix  rates. 

Q.  Suppose  they  fixed  a  rate  and  the  railroad  people  appealed,  and  then  in  6 
months  tne  appellate  tribunal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  disestablishing  that  rate;  then  the  railroad  companies  would  have  to 
make  the  rates  themselves,  would  they  notf — A.  Yen. 

Q.  Would  not  the  conferring  of  that  power  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion result  in  very  great  confnsion  in  rates  and  in  the  business  of  merchants  with 
railroads  f — A.  Yon  mean  if  the  case  was  decided  against  the  railroads  and  appealed 
by  the  railroads  f 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  The  appeal,  as  I  understand  it,  operates  to  set  aside  the  decision. 
Would  not  that  leave  it  on  the  basis  upon  which  it  began  f  Would  not  the  rate  com- 
plained of  then  be  in  effect  just  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no  action  brought 
before  the  commission  f 

Our  reason  for  desiring  to  put  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  is  this : 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  the  railroad  takes  action  they  might  carry  that  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  f  a  shipper  feels  himself  aggrieved  and  presents  the  matter  before 
the  commission  and  secures  a  judgment,  the  next  thing  they  can  look  for  is  an  appeal 
by  the  railroad,  and  the  railroad  can  afford  to  spend  $20,000  or  $30,000  for  the  cost  of 
legal  action,  but  there  are  not  many  shippers  who  can  do  that,  and  it  is  through 
abuse  of  those  privileges  that  this  question  has  been  brought  to  the  T>osition  it  is 
now  in.  We  had  a  ca»e  against  the  express  companies.  It  cost  us  $30,000  before  we 
got  through  with  it;  it  went  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Conrt. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  you  to  be  very  clear  upon  is  whether  putting  a  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  immediate  effect,  notwithstanding  it  may  be 
appealed  from,  would  not  induce  great  confusion f — A .  Not  necessarily  so;  no. 

Q.  Supposing  the  whole  thing  were  reversed  in  a  very  short  time— now,  you  have 
been  pleading  for  steadiness  of  rates f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  this  in<1uce  steadiness  f — A.  I  can't  see  wh^  it  wonld  not.  It  is  not  fair 
to  assume  that  a  body  as  dignified  as  that  is  would  trifle  with  a  question  and  jump 
in  and  begin  slashing  right  and  left,  simply  because  it  had  the  power  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  reasonable  expectation.  They  would  be  just  as  cautions  as  could 
be  expected.     I  think  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties.    It  seems  too  often  to  be  assumed 
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if  you  five  a  commiBsion  the  power  they  seek  they  are  iiunediately  going  to 
away  with  it.    I  don't  look  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Wholly  irrespective  of  whether  the  commission  will  he  better  than  the  law,  do 
yon  think  it  woula  be  a  wise  law  to  authorize  the  immediate  execution  of  a  judg- 
ment which  can  be  appealed  from? — ^A.  That  is  another  legal  question  that  I  am  not 
qualified  to  deal  wito. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


SUPPLEMEHTART  STATEMEHT  OF  PBOF.  FEAVK  PAESOHS, 

President  of  the  National  Public  Oumership  League. 

As  the  yice-president  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  have  referred  to  parts  of  my  testimony  in  criticism,  ques- 
tioned my  sources  of  information  in  relation  to  two  of  the  facts  cited  by  me,  and 
misunderstood  my  position  in  some  respects,  I  trust  it  may  be  deemed  proper  for  me 
to  make  some  explanation  and  suggestive  comment  in  the  interests  of  thorough 
understanding. 

Remarks  were  made  by  the  general  manager  (somewhat  modified  in  his  revised 
testimony)  tending  to  throw  discredit  on  my  sources  of  information  in  respect  to 
two  cases  without  inquiring  what  those  sources  were.  In  fact,  they  were  of  the 
highest  character  in  both  instances.  I  got  the  data  relating  to  the  Cooperative 
Telephone  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  from  Mr.  John  A.  Gaynor,  the  first 
president  of  the  company,  a  man  of  excellent  repute  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  facts.  At  the  time  of  my  testimony  I  held  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gaynor, 
written  a  few  days  before,  and  from  that  letter  I  took  the  facts  about  lines,  cost  of 
construction  and  operation,  net  charges,  etc.,  that  I  gave  the  commission.  The  facts 
about  the  Government  telephones  I  obtained  directly  from  the  books  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  a  personal  visit  to  the  Patent  Office  building  in  1^6.  The  general  manager 
said  he  thought  it  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  expenses  of  a  man  to  attend  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  plant  were  not  included  in  the  $10.25  total  cost  per  phone.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  one  of  the  items  in  the  Government  account  was  $300  a  year 
for  the  services  of  an  expert  electrician  under  contract  to  attend  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  plant,  which  duty  took  only  a  part  of  his  time.  The  general  manager's 
statement  as  to  the  use  I  made  of  the  Government  data  is  also  incorrect,  as  may  be 
seen  by  examining  my  testimony.  I  used  the  data  to  show  that  the  Bell  Company  . 
was  wrong  in  that  case  in  its  refusal  to  reduce  rates,  wherefore  it  may  be  mistaken  ^ 
in  other  cases  as  to  the  practicability  of  low  rates.  At  the  time  of  my  testimony  I 
did  not  know  that  the  De})artment  exchange  had  been  given  up,  but  on  inqniry  I 
find  that  it  has;  that  the  installation  was  not  satisfactory  (a  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened many  times  in  private  systems  also),  that  a  wider  service  was  needed,  and 
that  the  Bell  folks  withdrew  their  refusal  to  make  reasonable  rates  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  now  supply  such  wider  service,  long-distance  facilities,  and  all,  at  rates 
that  come  down  cIohc  to  the  cost  under  the  Department  system  with  its  compara- 
tively narrow  service — all  the  way  down,  perhaps,  considering  the  additional  facili- 
ties now  enjoyed. 

The  statement  I  made  about  the  wages  of  telephone  girls  related  to  the  general 
situation  in  this  country,  and  is  not  met  by  a  comparison  of  foreign  wages  with 
those  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the  highest  wage  centerH  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
informed  on  hi«;h  authority  (that  of  a  leading  telephone  official)  that  in  the  smaller 
places  the  companies  pay  many  of  their  telephone  girls  only  $10  and  $12  a  month, 
$16  being  considered  good  pay.  Compare  what  the  general  manager  says  about 
wages  of  telephone  operators  in  France  and  Switzerland. 

My  position  on  the  flat-rate  question  was  misunderstood.  I  believe  in  the  meas- 
ured service  plan  for  large  places,  but  think  the  double  flat  rate  (residence  and 
business)  simpler  and  better  for  suiall  exchanges.  If  the  message  charge  is  carried 
too  far  it  limits  communication^where  no  end  is  gained  by  the  jimitation,  as  well  as 
whiTe  limitation  is  useful. 

The  general  manager's  data  of  telephoue  development  are  of  great  interest,  but 
the  comparisons  made  do  not  have  the  bearing  impliedly  given  them  in  reference  to 
the  influence  of  public  and  private  ownership  on  telephone  development,  because  of 
the  mixture  of  other  causes,  and  because  of  tbe  selection  of  American  cities  entirely 
from  the  list  of  those  most  highly  developed.  That  New  York  City  has  26  telephones 
per  1,000  people  while  Paris  has  13  per  1,000  proves  nothing  as  to  public  ownership, 
oecause  there  is  even  a  greater  difference  in  favor  of  New  York  in  respect  to  transit 
and  other  interests  which  are  private  in  both  cities.  Moreover,  tlie  heart  of  New 
York  (Manhattan  and  Bronx)  is  selected  for  comparison  with  Paris  instead  of  taking 
the  whole  city,  Greater  New  York.  It  would  be  fairer  to  compare  London's  7  tele- 
phones per  1,000  people,  nnder  private  ownership,  with  the  13  per  1,000  in  the  public 
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system  of  Paris,  for  general  conditions  are  more  similar  in  London  and  Paris  than  in 
New  York  and  Paris.  It  shonld  be  noted  also  that  the  7  per  1,000  of  the  private  sys- 
tem in  London,  and  the  low  development  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  and  other  half 
civilized  places  are  amonff  the  principal  factors  in  palling  down  the  average  of  the 
Enropean  cities  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bethell.  Instead  of  comparing  the  26  telephones 
per  1,000  of  population  in  the  heart  of  New  York  with  the  25  per  1,000  in  the  whole 
of  Berlin,  wuy  not  compare  (jreater  New  York^s  20  per  1,000,  or  Brooklyn's  11  per 
1,000,  or  Philadelphia's  16  telephones  per  1,000,  or  St.  Louis's  17,  or  Washington's  14 
per  1,000  with  Berlin's  25  per  l,OOUf  With  smaller  places,  Larchmont's  180  phones 
per  1,000  people  is  contrasted  with  Trondhjeiu's  38  per  1,000,  but  it  is  not  explained, 
that  Larchmout  is  a  gilt-edged  residence  town  filled  with  wealthy  New  Yorkers, 
while  Trondhjem  is  a  city  of  more  than  30,000  with  the  various  classes  of  people  iu 
ordinary  proportions.  It  would  be  fairer  to  contrast  the  6  telephones  per  1,000  iu 
the  Bell  system  in  Chester,  Pa.  (34,000  population),  or  the  10  per  1,000  m  Camden, 
or  the  19  per  1,000  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  or  the  14  per  l,tOO  iu  Wilmington,  Del. 

If  a  city  of  low  general  con<Utiun  shows  a  higher  telephone  development  than 
another  city  that  is  in  general  more  civilized  aud  progressive,  then  some  valid  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  as  to  the  efi'ect  of  differences  in  rates  and  management.  But  if 
the  more  civilized  and  progressive  city  has  the  higher  telephone  development,  that 
is  what  might  be  expected  even  in  spite  of  overcharges.  The  truest  comparison  is 
between  public  and  private  ownership  in  the  same  place,  and  Mr.  Bethel I's  state- 
ments about  Stockholm  >  and  the  movement  from  private  to  public  telephone  sys- 
tems in  Amsterdam,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  ana  England 
are  of  the  deepest  moment. 

In  view  of  the  inmortance  of  the  subject  of  telephone  development,  and  the  fact 
that  the  true  test  of  it  is  not  the  phonage  of  a  few  of  the  most  progressive  cities  but 
the  average  development  throughout  the  country,  I  have  drawn  up  a  comparison 
which  includes  a  number  of  other  places  besides  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bethell. 
It  would  be  desirable  if  still  more  numerous  comparisons  might  be  made,  and  the 
data  for  1880  included  as  well  as  those  for  1900. 


New  York  City  (proper) 

Berlin* 

Paris* 


London 

Manchester,  England. . 
Amsterdam,*  Holland . 

Boston 

Vienna,*  Austria 

Budapest,  *  Hungary  . . 
Brussels,  *  Belgium .... 
Antwerp,*  Belgium  ... 
Zurich,*  Switsserland . . 

Louisville,  Kv 

Trondlvjem.*  Norway  - 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 

San  Francisco 

Stockholm,*  Sweden. . . 


Population, 
1900. 

Rates. 

Telephones 
per  1.000 
inhabit- 

anta,  Jan., 
1901. 

2,050,600 
1,884,000 
2, 530.  UOO 
5, 633,  (»U0 
543. 9U2 

160  to  $240 

16  to   45 

80  (60  now). 

60  and  100 

20 
25+ 
13 
7 
19.6 

513.  UUO 
56U.  UOO 

$36  and  $46 

8.7 
42.3 

1, 635,  OOU 
729,000 

$40 

8 
8~ 

560,000 
278,  OOU 
152,  OOU 
204,000 

$50  and  $70 

50  and  70 

10  to  160 

8+ 
10 
40 
25 

30,000 
312,859 
942,782 

$8t4»$l6| 
27  and  48 

38 
48 
02 

320,000 

$13to'$27 

69 

*  The  places  marked  with  a  star  have  public  systems,  Stockholm  having  also  a  private  company  in 
competition  with  the  Government  exchange. 

The  datA  down  to  and  including  Larohmont  are  simply  a  tabulation  of  the  principal  facts  given  in 
the  general  manager's  testimony,  except  the  rates  in  Trondlijera  and  the  population  of  lierlin,  which 
he  did  not  state,  merely  saying  that  it  was  about  the  same  as  New  Yorlc.  The  exact  figures,  however, 
for  1900,  as  given  in  the  Statesman's  Tear  Boole,  sliow  a  difference  of  166.600.  The  last  5  ratios  of  the 
table  are  probably  too  high,  since  the  telephone  stations  are  taken  from  the  June  book,  1901,  while  the 
population  data  are  from  the  census  a  year  before.  The  difference  in  most  cases  is'  only  6  mouths,  aa 
in  Mr.  Betbell's  data. 


I  When  the  Government  entered  the  field  in  Stockholm,  Mr.  Odergren,  manager  of  the  private  com- 
pany,  had  5,000  subscribers,  and  was  running  along  with  single  overhead  wires.  The  Government 
started  by  bringing  rat«s  down  from  $22  and  $28  to  $16.50  and  $22,  putting  in  metallic  wires  againnt 
single  wires,  undeigrouiid  againntoverliead  wherever  poasible,  direct  connection  with  long-distance 
trunks,  and  free  comninnication  with  all  places  within  a  radius  of  43  miles.  The  company  met  the 
competition  nobly,  gave  free  service  within  43  miles,  put  in  metallic  circuits,  sotbat  in  1894  there  was 
not  a  single  wireVircuit  left  in  Stockholm ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  big  start  of  5,000  subscribers,  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Cedergren,  one  of  the  leading  teiepfaonista  of  Europe,  the  wealth  of  the  owner  who 
could  eet  along  whether  he  got  any  profit  or  not,  and  the  aid  of  the  municipality,  which  took  sides 
with  tne  company  against  the  State,  the  private  exchange  has  been  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  Govern- 
ment  exchange  in  its  membersliip ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  impulse  for  development  came  from  theGov- 
emment  and  not  from  the  company,  as  Mr.  Bo thell  indicates.  (See  pp.  335  336,  Telephone  Systems  of 
the  Continent,  by  A.  R.  Bennett,  a  leading  English  expert  and  former  general  manager  of  the  Mutual 
Telephone  Company,  of  Manchester,  England.) 
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Larchmont . . . 
Chester,  Pa... 
Philadelphia  . 
WasbiDgton. . 
WilmiDgton.. 

Trenton 

Camden 

Newark 

Providence... 
Bocheater*... 
Indianapolia* 
StLoaia*.... 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Boffido 


Population. 
1900. 


Kates. 


Telephonea 
per  1,000 
iuhabit- 

ants,  Jan., 
1901. 


1, 


Springfield,  Maaa 

Baltimore  (2  companies). 

Cincinnati 

Harriabnrg 

Greater  New  York 

Brooklyn ». 

Bichmond  Borough 

New  Brunswick 

Jersey  City 


34,000 

393,097 

278, 718 

76.500 

73,300 

76,000 

246,000 

175, 597 

162,600 

170,000 

575, 200 

131,627 

285,700 

352,880 

62,500 

609,000 

825,900 

50,000 

3,437,000 

1,166,582 

67,021 

20,000 

206,000 


160  to  $150 
78  to  120 


48 
42 
60 
72 
72 


{ 


-^86  to 

-24  to 

iJ6to 

54  to 

^24  to 

86  np. 

72to  93 

60  to  125 

"t86to  48 
60  to  150 
48to  80 


180 

»+ 
16 
14 
W+ 
19-f 
10 
17 
38 
25 
47 
17 
24 
24 
17.7 
41 

16 

36 
22 
20 
11 
18 
22 
10 


*  Means  independent  company  with  a  Bell  Company  also  in  the  field.  All  the  telephone  stations  of 
both  companies  are  included  in  estimating  the  number  of  telephones  per  1.000  of  population,  but  the 
rates  given  are  those  of  the  independent  companies,  as  the  lower  rate  aonedule  ought  to  govem  develop- 
ment where  it  haa  onoe  secured  a  strong  exchange. 

It  is  clear,  even  from  this  little  table,  that  other  causes  than  the  system  of  owner- 
ship are  vigorously  at  work.  The  variations  between  6  telephones  per  1,000  of  pop- 
ulation in  Chester  and  7  in  London  to  62  in  San  Francisco  and  180  in  Larchmont,  all 
nnder  private  ownership,  are  much  greater  than  the  diflTerenoe  between  the  public 
group  aud  the  private  group. 

On  page  801  of  his  revised  testimony  Mr.  Bethell  says:  '^  January  1,  1901,  London, 
withapopulationof  5,633, 000,  had 41, 111  telephones;  that  is,  7  per  thousand.  *  *  * 
AmoDff  European  cities  of  its  class  London's  development  is  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  Berlin.''  This  is  clearly  incorrect,  for,  on  the  general  manager's  own  data,  London 
has  less  development  than  Vienna  and  only  about  half  that  of  Paris.  In  fact  the 
private  system  in  London  has  a  lower  development  than  any  public  system  in  any 
city  of  its  class  (over  1,000,000)  for  which  Mr.  Bethell  presents  the  figures — a  lower 
development  than  any  system,  public  or  private,  in  any  civilized  city  of  500,000 
or  more  for  which  I  have  the  data. 

I  have  taken  Mr.  Bethell's  estimate  of  ^*  54,647  stations  "  for  New  York  (Manhattan 
and  Bronx),  or ''  26  per  thousand ; "  have  used  that  estimate  also  in  fiffuriuff  the  tele-  , 
phone  development  of  Greater  New  York,  and  have  shown  that  Mr.  JSetheU's  case  is  ^ 
not  good,  even  on  his  own  data.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these  figures  and 
Mr.  Bethell's  estimate  of  $85  as  the  average  rate  are  not  the  fair  data  for  New  York 
in  comparing  it  with  European  cities,  for  the  reason  that  these  data  are  based  on 
figures  which  include  the  telephones  in  the  private  branch  exchanges  in  New  York. 
Most  of  these  private  telephones  are  for  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  same  establishment,  and  are  used  little  or  none  in  connection  with  the  city  tele- 
phone system.  These  branch  )»hones  are  very  numerous  in  New  York,  but  nre  not 
much  in  use  in  European  cities.  The  number  of  stations  in  New  York  exceeds  the 
number  of  lines  connecting  such  stations  by  about  42  per  cent,  while  in  European 
cities  the  number  of  stations  substantially  represents  the  number  of  lines  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  exchanges.  The  number  of  lines  in  New  York  January  1,  1901, 
was  about  31,750,  or  15  to  16  per  thousand  of  population.  President  Thomas,  of  the 
Independent  Telephone  Association  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
these  facts,  tells  me  that  15  telephones  per  thousand  is  about  the  fair  figure  for  New  ^ 
York  in  comparison  with  Berlin^  25  per  thousand.  Some  of  the  branch  phones,  how- 
ever, are  used  in  connection  with  the  city  exchanges,  and  New  York,  moreover,  is 
entitled  to  some  credit  even  for  private  phones;  wherefore  I  think  the  fairest  com- 
parison probably  lies  between  Mr.  Bethell's  figures  and  those  of  President  Thomas — 
18  or  20  per  thousand  for  Itew  York,  perhaps,  and  16  for  Greater  New  York.  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  Mr.  Bethell's  comparisons  of  European  cities  with  Boston, 
San  Francisoo,  etc. 
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The  $85  average  rate  ia  the  average  for  all  the  statioDS,  including  the  private  branch 
phones,  for  many  of  which  the  company  receives  only  $S  and  $12  a  year,  as  Mr. 
Bethell  han  himself  informed  ns,  while  the  European  rates  with  which  it  is  contrasted 
are  rates  for  direct-line  service.  President  Thomas  says  that  the  average  rate  in 
New  York,  on  the  basis  of  direct  service,  is  $183.  ''  From  the  records  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  (Mr.  Bethell's  company),  we  tind  that  the  average,  number  of 
calls  per  subscriber's  line  per  day  is  10.6.  Assuming  that  the  average  user  has  10 
calls  for  each  working  day,  he  will  use  3,000  calls  per  year,  the  rate  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  of  the  New  Telepnone  Company,  direct-line  basis,  is  $183  per 
year." 

Mr.  Clark  began  with  a  statement  which  shows  an  entire  misapprehension  of  my 
testimony.  He  says  the  evidence  given  the  commission  in  favor  of  the  public  own- 
ership of  the  telegraph  was  chietly  based  on  the  conditions  of  the  telegraph  in  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  bnd  Belgium,  and  proceeds  to  point  out  the  disparity  of  con- 
ditions as  to  population,  wires,  wages,  diHrnnces,  etc.  in  fact,  however,  the  said 
evidence  was  chiefly  baseid  on  the  broad  principle  that  the  fundamental  test  of  any 
system  is  its  effect  on  character,  justice,  government,  civilization — the  human elfecta 
being  far  more  important  than  any  material  considerations — and  upon  the  broad 
facts:  (1)  That  a  normal  public  plant  aims  at  service  and  benefit  for  all,  while  a 
private  monopoly  aims  at  dividends  or  profit  for  a  few;  (2)  that  public  ownership 
tends  to  superior  harmony  of  interest  and  fuller  cooperation,  removing  the  vital 
antagonism  of  interest  that  private  monojM>]y  creates  between  the  owners  and  the 
public  and  transferring  the  interest  of  wealthy  and  influential  men  to  the  side  of 
good  government  and  honest  administration;  (3)  that  private  monopoly  means  con- 
gestion of  power  and  beneflt,  while  public  ownership  favors  diifusion  oi*  power  and 
wealth  and  service;  (4)  that  private  monopoly  means  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, with  power  to  make  and  nnmake  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  cities.  States,  and 
nations — sovereign  power  in  private  hands;  (5)  that  in  the  same  country,  and  nnder 
similar  conditions,  otherwise  than  as  to  ownership,  the  change  from  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  has  resulted  in  superior  service,  lower  rates,  better  treatment  of 
employees,  less  corruption  of  government,  improved  citizenship,  nobler  manhood, 
and  higher  civilizatiou ;  (6)  that  the  inuvement  of  civilization  is  toward  the  publio 
ownership  of  monopolies,  etc.,  facts  entirely  Independent  of  the  ^'disparity  of  condi- 
tions" in  wages,  wires,  oflices,  rates,  distances,  etc.,  to  which  Mr.  Clark  directs 
attention. '  These  material  elements  are  of  much  importance  and  furnish,  I  believe, 
strong  evidence  for  public  ownership,  but  not  the  chief  evidence.  The  philosophy 
of  public  ownership  and  cooperative  in<1uBtry  rests  primarily  on  considerations 
entirely  above  the  material  plane  and  wholly  out  of  range  of  these  statistics  of  dol- 
lars and  wires  and  oflices  and  telephones — as  far  out  of  range  as  good  government, 
public  spirit,  partnership,  and  brotherly  love  are  out  of  range  of  the  stock  exchange. 

As  to  the  data  of  miles  and  wires,  etc.,  1  mile  of  wire  to  76  ]>eopIe  in  the  United 
States  against  1  mile  to  130  people  in  Great  Britain  proves  nothing  except  the  rela- 
tive sparsity  of  population  in  the  Unifed  States,  even  if  we  take  no  note  of  the 
evidence  that  the  wire  mileage  tabulated  by  the  Western  Union  includes  all  the  old 
rattletrap  and  worthless  lines  that  were  bought  up  solely  to  get  rid  of  rival  com- 
panies and  that  were  built  solely  to  be  bought  up.^ 

The  vice-presi<lent's  statement  relating  to  oflices — 76,000  post-offices  and  39,000 
places  reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  telephonic  connections  in  the 
United  States,  against  40,000  (estimated)  post-offices  and  10,816  telegraph  ofliceH  in 
Great  Britain — shows  the  telegraph  reaching  50  per  cent  oi  the  post-ofliceH  hei-e  and 
25  per  cent  in  Great  Britain,  as  Mr.  Clark  says.  1  suggest,  however,  that  the  state- 
ment is  invalid:  (1)  Because  the  witness's  own  Exhibit  B  shows  that  only  29,000 
places  are  reached  by  telegraph  and  telephone.  39,000  beiug  there  given  as  the  total 
number  of  telegraph  and  telephone  distributing  oflices  in  the  country;  (2)  because 


*  Mr.  Clark  did  not  touoh  these  fandamentals  except  where,  in  answer  to  qnestions  after  he  had 
finished  what  he  wished  to  say,  he  denied  that  the  Western  Union's  distributiouof  franks  ia  intended 
to  influence  leffislators,  etc.,  and  where  he  answered  **  No  "  to  the  question  whether  or  not  he  approved 
of  the  principle  (adopted  in  Europe,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand)  of  administering  the  telegraph  to 
secure  the  greatest  public  servioe,  rather  than  for  profit,  expressing  personal  dissent  from  a  princi* 

{>le,  which,  if  admitted,  establishes  the  case  fur  imblic  ownership  and  cooperation,  since  philanthropy 
s  not  practicable  as  a  general  business  foundation,  and  pubuc  ownership  or  cooperation  are  t^^e 
only  other  things  that  can  make  it  an  aim  to  forego  proHt  and  so  extend  me  service  to  its  widest 
limits.  Private  monopoly  muHt  say  "  Ko  "  to  the  greatest  service  principle,  for  profit  is  an  essential 
condition  of  ite  continued  existence,  and  profit  is  inconsistent  with  greatOHt  nervice,  for  without  the 
profit  rates  could  be  lower  and  service  greater. 

*See  Senate  Doc.  No.  05,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  flrst  session,  p.  80;  Blair  (Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor)  Report  on  Labor  and  Capital,  1883,  Vol.  II,  p.  1277;  Bingham  Hearings  on  Wana- 
maker  Bill  of  1890  (House  Committee  on  the  Post-Offioe),  p.  70,  and  House  Report  114,  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, second  session,  p.  85,  giving  the  statement  of  G. ».  Thompson,  a  prominent  telegraph  builder  of 
New  York,  in  which  he  says,  "It  must  be  remembered  that  the  estimate  (In  its  report)  of  the  quan- 
tity of  lines  owned  bv  the  western  Union  has  been  predicated  upon  a  computation  made  by  simply 
adaing  together  all  lines  that  have  come  into  its  possession.  Many  of  these  wins  have  now  ceased 
to  exist,  and  others  that  are  still  standing  are  not  m  operation." 
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the  number  given  for  tbo  British  telegraph  offices  is  the  fignre  for  more  than  2  years 
ago,  while  the  other  i'acturs  in  the  comparison  nrc  brought  down  to  date;  (3) 
because  the  British  postotHces  are  overeHtimated.  The  1898  report  gives  the  num- 
ber of  post-offices  as  21,197  and  the  tele;: raph  offices  10,483;  (4)  because  telephone 
connections  are  included  in  the  American  iigures  and  not  in  the  English ;  (5)  because 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Western  Union  offices  are  railway  offices  if  the  same  ratio 
holds  as  a  few  years  ago/  while  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  British  offices  are  rail- 
way offices;  (6)  because  there  is  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  every 
post-office  and  every  post-box  is  a  place  of  deposit  for  telegrams.  Lastly,  the  lig- 
nres,  even  if  correct,  would  only  show  that  Great  Britain  had  a  mnch  greater  rela- 
tive development  of  post-offices  than  we  have.  The  implication  that  the  telegraph 
development  in  Great  Britain  is  relatively  less  than  in  this  country  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted, even  on  the  iigures  as  they  stand,  since  10,816  offices  is  a  more  extensive 
service  for  the  United  Kingdom,,  with  120^973  square  miles,  than  39,000  for  the 
United  States,  with  thirty  times  the  area. 

Later  in  his  testimony,  the  vice-president  says:  ''If  you  are  going  to  extend  the 
telegraph  *  ,  *  ''as  was  done  in  Great  Britain,  to  carry  it  to  every  hamlet ;''  thus 
admitting  that  the  development  of  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britain  is  great-er  than  it 
was  in  England  under  private  ownership.  Afterwards  he  says  he  thinks  ''it  was  the 
policy  of  extending  the  telegraph  to  unprofitable  places  that  caused  the  deficiency.'' 

1  suggest  that  the  vice-president's  comparisons  of  American  rates  from  New  York 
with  European  rates  from  London  are  invalid.  (1)  Because  the  American  rates  are 
internal,  while  the  European  are  international,  the  messages  passing  through  2,  3, 
and  4  countries,  each  of  which  adds  its  tariff;  (2)  because  the  American  rates  are 
land  rates,  while  each  of  the  European  routes  includes  the  cable  from  England  to 
the  Continent,  and,  as  Mr.  Clark  admits,  in  answer  to  a  question  later  in  his  testi- 
mony, the  cable  service  is  "infinitely"  more  costly  than  the  land  service. 

I  suggest  further  that  all  his  rate  comparisons  are  vitiated  by  his  assumption  of 
11  words  as  the  average  of  address  and  signature,  making  21  words  to  the  ordinary 
message  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  In  the  nrst  place,  the  addition  of  11  words  as  the 
average  for  address  and  signature  is  not  justified  by  experience,  or  by  Western 
Union  testimony  in  the  past.  Presidedt  Green,  of  the  Western  Union,  some  years 
ago  placed  the  average  number  of  words  in  address  and  signature  at  7  per  message.' 
In  the  second  place,  even  if  the  average  ordinary  message  here  were  21  words,  the 
comparison  would  not  fairly  present  tne  situation,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
here,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  average  message  in  England  is  not  21  words, 
but  about  15  words. 

The  vital  matters  are  the  minimum  rates  at  which  messages  can  be  sent,  and  the 
actual  average  charge,  for  these  are  the  things  that  in  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  facilities  really  govern  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  and  give  the  English  people 
about  double  the  per  capita  use  of  the  wires  that  we  attain.  A  few  wordn  more  or 
less  to  the  message  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  but  the  ordinary  minimum 
rate  at  which  any  message  may  be  sent  determines  the  strata  of  the  population  that 
can  afford,  to  use  the  telegraph  and  the  frequency  of  its  use  by  tlie  whole  middle 
class.  The  internal  rate  in  Great  Britain  is  12  cents;  that  is,  a  message  from  any 
point  in  Great  Britain  to  any  other  point  in  Great  Britain  may  be  sent  lor  12  ceut-s. 
From  a  point  in  Massachusetts  to  another  point  in  Massachusetts  the  or<linary  rate 
is  25  cents.  In  New  York  State  the  internal  rate  is  25  cents ;  in  Connecticut,  25 
cents  J  in  New  Jersey,  25  cents,  etc.  The  average  charge  for  all  messages  in  Great 
Britain  is  about  15  cents,  against  31  cents  in  the  United  States.  By  Mr.  Clark's 
admission  3  cents  a  message  added  in  Great  Britain  would  pay  for  all  extensions 
and  cover  the  interest  charges  on  a  debt  overloaded  by  the  purchase  of  the  lines  at 
about  4  times  their  valne.-*^  By  Western  Union  data  less  than  3  cents  of  the  21  is 
due  to  distance,^  and  the  evidence  does  not  favor  the  idea  that  our  telegraph  runs 
up  its  expenses  by  paying  high  wages. <^    If,  then,  the  31-cent  charge  is  not  due  to 

^  Bingham  committee,  hearing  of  Mr.  Thurber,  testimony  of  Mr.  Wiman,  a  director  of  the  Weatem 
Union,  p.  22.    (See,  to  same  effect,  testimony  of  President  Green,  Blair  committee,  Vol.  I,  p.  881.) 
*  See  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  14. 


^  „    .  ^  United  States  for 

J 872  was  $860,  against  $288  in  Europe,  and  in  1880  the  average  telegraph  salary  was  $327  in  the  United 
States  and  $320  in  Europe,  showing  a  large  increase  in  £urox>e  and  a  fall  in  the  United  States.  In 
view  of  the  facts  that  further  reductions  were  made  in  the  United  States,  causing  the  great  telegraph 
strike  of  1883,  that  the  company  won  tlie  strike  and  have  continued  their  policy  of  wage  reduction 
(Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixtn  (ingress,  first  session,  pp.  38,  39,  and  authorities  there  cited),  that 
English  wages  are  above  the  general  European  level,  anci  chat  the  British  reports  show  a  rise  of  tele- 
graph wages  from  55  ner  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  in  1881  to  65  per  cent  in  1895  (the  last  report  I 
nave  in  which  I  find  this  item  dealt  with),  and  from  44  per  cent  of  telegraph  receipts  in  1880  to  67  per 
cent  in  1899,  while  since  1881  the  hours  have  been  redn(X)d  in  Enaland  from  56  per  week  to  48  day  and 
42  night.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  seems  clear  that  the  average  telegraph  wage  is  higher  now  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  this  roundabout  methocT  being  the  only  one  available  sinoe 
the  average  telegraph  wage  in  this  country  is  not  attainable. 
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distance  or  wages,  and  the  efficiency  of  labor  is  greater  in  the  Western  Union  system 
tban  in  the  English — more  messages  per  employee  here ' — then,  what  is  the  reason 
for  the  25-cent  minimum  and  the  3i-ceut  averagef 

The  vice-president  says  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  (which  maintained 
a  lO-cent  rate  on  19  long  routes  and  other  low  rates  averaging  1&^  cents  a  message 
on  the  whole  system)  became  bankrupt  in  consequence  of  its  low  t-arlD*.  But  Mr, 
D.  H.  Bates  who  was  manager  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  system,  testified 
at  the  Bingham  hearings,^  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  made  a  profit  in  spite  of  its 
low  rates,  and  that  the  Western  Union  succeeded  in  buying  up  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  lines,  not  because  they  proved  nuprotitable,  but  because  disaster  overtook  the 
roaa  in  other  departments,  and  it  sold  its  telegraph  business  as  the  most  available 
source  of  realizing  the  funds  necessary  to  right  itself. 

Speaking  of  the  charge  that  inventions  have  been  suppressed  by  the  Western 
Union,  the  vice-president  says :  "If  the  ]>or8on  or  persons  who  make  that  charge 
will  kindly  name  the  apparatus  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  it."  The  gentleman 
will  find  a  list  of  inventions  on  pages  144-146  of  Wanamaker's  Argument  on  the 
Postal  Telegraph,  189<),  in  respect  to  which  the  Postmaster- General  said  (p.  11):  "I 
have  had  enumerated,  perhaps,  a  score  of  devices  already  patented  for  the  purpose 
of  cheapening  and  quicKening  the  telegraph  service,  which  find  uo  use  and  no  profit 
under  tne  present  condition.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  electrical  matters,  but  I  know 
that  all  of  these  inventions  can  not  be  wholly  bad.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  them 
are  good,  but  they  can  not  be  got  into  operation  with  the  field  monopolized.  The 
publio  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  rare  class  of  American  brains,  nor  can  the 
inventors  find  a  deser%'ed  remuneration  for  their  work.  The  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, having  the  control  of  the  telegraph  business,  has  no  use  tor  devices  which 
cheapen  and  quicken  the  telegraph  service  and  warrant  a  claim  for  reduction  of 
rates.  The  public,  not  knowing  what  it  misses,  can  not  become  aroused  to  the 
defects  in  methods  now  in  voffue.  If  once  a  break  is  made  in  this  rampart  of  tele- 
graph monopoly,  not  only  will  the  men  and  women  who  build  and  use  the  telegraph 
wires  find  a  better  market  for  their  fidelity  and  skill,  but  inventors,  knowing  that 
their  cases  are  to  be  tried  before  an  impartial  court,  will  also  fiud  a  spur  to  better 
efforts." 

The  statement  about  the  potential  pressure  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  i>o8taI  tele- 
graph bill  of  189()  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Wanamaker,  in  the  presence  of  several  others, 
18  said  bv  the  vice-)>resident  to  be  without  justification.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  high 
honor  and  excellent  judgment  make  me  feel  otherwise,  but  I  suggest  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  information  is  not  incompatible  wiih  Mr.  Clark's 
belief  in  the  matter.  The  witness  does  not  seem  familiar  with  this  side  of  the  com- 
pany's att'airs.  He  even  says  that  the  giving  of  telegraph  franks  is  entirely  a  personal 
courtesy,  and  that  the  company  does  not  expect  any  favors,  nor  get  any.  But  the 
president  of  the  Western  Union,  in  his  report  some  years  ago,  said  that  the  judicious 
use  of  complimentary  franks  among  Govornmenfc  otticiaLs  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.'  It 
is  admitted  that  the  franks  are  still  given  to  the  same  class  of  beneficiaries,  and  I 
submit  that  the  purpose  and  result-s  are  probably  similar  to  what  they  were  when 
the  above  confesMion  appeared. 

The  vtce-prcsideiit  gives  a  table  of  the  deficits  in  England  footing  up  $37,600,000, 
but  the  estimates  of  deficiency  are  made  by  including  the  cost  of  new  construction, 
extensions,  and  improvements  every  year  in  the  expenses  to  be  subtracted  from 
income,  whereas  they  belong  in  the  capital  account  and  are  so  included  by  the  vioe- 
president  in  another  part  of  his  testimony,  making  them  do  duty  ou  the  deficit  and 
on  the  capitalization  also.  Suppose  a  mauufacturer  operates  at  a  cost  of  $50,000 
and  sells  his  product  for  $<)0,000  and  builds  a  new  mill  costing  $15,000,  has  he  made 
a  proKt  of  $10,000,  having  cleared  that  amount  above  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  or  has  he  made  a  deficit  on  the  year's  business  by  building  the  new 
millf  It  seems  clear  that  he  has  made  a  profit.  The  cost  of  the  mill  belongs  in  the 
capital  account,  and  he  has  the  mill  to  show  for  the  expenditure.  The  difference 
caused  by  the  wron^  use  of  ronstruction  cost  is  very  great,  turning  a  small  deficit 
into  a  big  oue,  and  m  souie  years  changing  a  profit  into  a  deficit.  For  example,  in 
1880,  the  vice-president's  statement  gives  a  deficit  of  £29,909,  whereas,  there  was  a 
profit  of  £7,187  above  all  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  interest  on  the  debt. 


1  Senate  Doc.  05,  Fifty -alztb  CoDgreas,  first  seMlon,  pp.  18,  19,  n.  3.  i^viiiK  the  facts  from  the  Tenth 
Censas. 

'House  Committee  on  Fost-Offlce,  hearings  in  reference  to  the  Wanamaker  bill,  1890.  The  following 
are  examples  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  taritf:  New  York  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  intermediate  points, 
10  cents;  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Haltimnre,  and  Washington.  10  cents;  New  York  t<t  Chicago,  15 
cents:  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  20  cenis;  to  New  Orleans,  50  cents;  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  75  cents.  The 
average  charge  ou  all  messages  was  IM  cents  (Bingham  Hearings,  pp.  21,  62,  76,  and  Senate  Doo.  66, 
Fifgsr-sixth  Congress,  flrbt  session,  p.  21). 

*See  full  cltatwn,  verbatim,  and  references,  in  my  testimony. 
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Here  are  some  other  instances  of  the  same  sort,  taking  my  figures  from  Mr.  Morley's 
returns  to  the  House  of  Commons : 


188L 
1882 
1883 
1884 


BeBcit  by 
vice-presi- 
dent's state- 
meut. 


£984 
112, 524 
142,234 
8411,114 


Profits  by  re- 
'      tarns  to 

Commons, 

putting  new 

oonstruotion 

in  the  capital 

account. 


£125,048 

31,442 

36, 611 

4,418 


The  postal  statements  put  the  deficit  snfficientlv  high  without  magnifying  it. 
The  Government  believes  the  country  gets  more  than  a  full  return  for  the  deficit 
in  the  development  of  basineas,  eti..,  through  low  telegraph  rates,  while  experts  say 
that  if  a  fair  division  of  expenses  were  ma<le  between  the  mail  and  the  telegraph 
there  would  be  no  deficit  at  all — a  2  ])er  cent  change  in  the  line  of  division  would  do 
it.  If  the  telegraph  had  remained  in  private  hands  the  service  would  have  cost  the 
people  many  millions  more  than  the  total  governmental  cost,  deficit  and  all. 

The  English  deficit  is  no  argument  against  public  ownership  of  the  telegraph, 
any  more  than  the  postal  deficit  hero  is  an  argument  against  public  ownersnip  of 
the  post,  or  the  political  condition  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York  is  an  argument 
against  government  by  the  people.  There  are  plenty  of  countries  that  do  not  make 
any  such  deficit  with  the  telegraph,  and  we  can  follow  their  example  until  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  throw  the  electric  wires  open  to  public  use,  just  as  the  roads  are 
now,  the  whole  cost  of  which  is  a  deficit,  but  a  most  beneficial  one,  which  brings 
me  to  my  last  point  in  this  connection,  viz,  that  a  deficit  is  not  necessarily  a  baid 
thing — it  depends  on  what  you  have  to  show  for  it. 

The  vice-president  states  the  Western  Union  stock  and  bond  capitalization  at 
$645  per  mile  of  line  and  $130  ($129.80)  per  mile  of  wire,  and  compares  it  with  the 
British  capitalization,  which  he  estimates  at  $1,530  per  mile  of  line  and  $216  per 
mile  of  wire,  by  ad<ling  to  the  outstanding  capital  debt  the  whole  cost  of  extensions 
and  improvements  from  the  start  (although  these  were  included  in  current  expenses 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  testimony  dealing  with  the  English  deficit)  and  making  no 
allowance  for  depreciation.  "Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever,'' 
is  the  song  of  capital  when  a  monopolistic  corporation  writes  the  music.  Private 
monopoly  does  not  believe  in  bnryiug  its  dead  capital,  but  keeps  it  on  the  register 
as  a  basis  for  taxation,  not  of  itself,  but  of  the  people.  Monopoly's  census  of  capital 
includes  as  present  population  all  the  inhabitants  who  have  ever  lived  in  the  build- 
ing since  it  was  put  up.  Besides  this  gratuitous  inflation  of  the  British  capital*,  by 
applying  corporation  methods  to  its  estimate,  it  is  well  known  that  England  paid 
the  companies  at  least  four  times  the  value  of  the  lines,  aud  probably  five  or  six 
times  their  value.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  for  comparison  the 
capitalization  in  some  country  that  has  not  made  such  a  dropsical  purchase — France, 
or  Belgium,  or  Germany,  making  due  allowance  of  course  for  difference  of  wages, 
etc.  Better  still,  to  compare  the  $645  a  mile  with  the  cost  of  construction  in  this 
country, '  or  with  the  Western  Union's  claim  in  recent  tax  litigation  in  Ohio,  that 
its  whole  property  in  that  State  did  not  cost  over  $103  per  mile  of  line.  '^ 


>  Western  Union  reports  show  cost  of  construction  viirying  from  $75  to  $100  p«r  mile  of  line  and  $21 
to  $70  per  mile  of  wire,  on  an  average  for  large  biuckn.  For  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1894,  President 
Eckert  reported  the  construction  of  1,30U  miles  of  new  poles  and  22,000  miles  of  new  wire,  one-half  of 
it  copper,  at  a  total  cost  of  $557,021,  or  $21  a  mile  of  wire.  In  the  report  of  October,  1895,  President 
Eckert  HayH  that  $574,039  was  spent  during  the  year  in  patting  ap  15.784  miles  of  new  wire,  two- thirds 
of  it  copper,  and  part  of  it  on  new  poles  (817  miles)— about  $75  per  mile  of  single  line  and  $36  i>er  mile 
of  wire.  Colin  Fox,  a  Western  Union  builder,  testified  that  he  had  built  lines  for  the  company  ftt>m 
1868  to  187C,  constructing  500  to  800  miles  of  poles  in  Michigan  (some  of  it  2  or  3  wire,  but  generally 
1-wire  line)  at  a  cost  of  $75  a  mile  and  $30  a  mile  of  additional  wire.  (Senate  Report  577,  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  first  session,  p.  6.)  In  1884,  Dr.  Green,  president  of  the  Western  Union,  testified  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  Western  Union  lines  was  about  $45.  (Ibid.,  part  2,  p.  227.)  During  the  rear  end- 
ing June  3u,  1895,  2,684  miles  of  poles  and  20,370  miles  of  wire  tnat  constituted  the  American  Rapid 
Telegraph  Company  hns  been  bought  by  the  Western  Union  for  $550,000  in  its  stock  at  par,  or  $2?  a 
mile  of  wire  (Western  Union  Reports  1894,  1805,  and  United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  1894,  p.  363.) 
The  actual  market  value  of  the  stock  payment  was  $22  a  mile,  and  the  Rapid  Unea  were  among  the 
very  newest  and  best  the  Western  Union  liaH  ever  bought. 

See  further  Senate  Document  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  27-30,  where  many  datii 
on  construction  cost  are  collected  from  various  sources — public,  private,  domestic,  and  foreign— aL 
tending  to  confirm  the  drift  of  the  figures  given  above. 

'  Western  Union  TelcGrrniili  Company  v.  Auditor  of  Ohio.  61  Fed.  Rep.,  447;  State  v.  Jones,  51  Ohio 
St.,  492;  165  U.  S.,  194,  Feb.  1,  1H97:  and  see  64  Fed.  Rep.  9,  reversing  tho  de<dsion  of  61  Fed.  Rep., 
and  holding  the  Ohio  law  constitutional,  the  State  Hupreme  court  n  51  Ohio,  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  165  U.  S.,  having  sustained  the  validity  of  the  statute. 
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EveD  this  contraBt  probably  does  not  show  the  reul  inflation  in  Western  Union 
capital,  for  the  vice-pre8i<lent  took  the  whole  mileage  of  poles  and  wire  reported  by 
the  company,  which,  as  we  Ijmvo  seen,  there  i8  reuKoii  to  believe  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
lines  bought  and  built  from  the  start,  many  of  them  now  in  the  junk  heap.  Allow- 
ance for  til  is  would  make  the  divisor  smaller  and  the  quotient  larger. 

The  vice-president  says  that  the  '^cajtital  of  the  Western  Union  Company  has 
resulted  from  the  amalgamation  of  a  large  number  of  telegraph  companies  from  the 
beginning/' and  every  business  man  knows  that  when  companies  amalgamate  the 
resulting  capital  is  asually  a  good  deal  more  than  the  sum  of  the  former  separate 
capitals.  What  the  people  want  to  know  in  this  connection  is  the  relation  between 
capitalization  and  the  real  value  of  the  plant.  The  practice  of  heavily  capitalizing 
franchises  given  by  State  and  city,  thereby  compelling  the  people  to  pay  dividends 
on  legislation  and  interest  on  abstract  privilege,  is  a  very  questionable  practice. 
Labor  and  capital  actually  invested  are  the  only  things  that  ought  to  draw  income. 
It  is  so  with  tlie  ordinary  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  with  a 
telegraph  company.  The  merchant  can  not  make  the  people  pay  interest  on  a  bine 
book,  or  on  dead  capital;  neither  should  a  carrier.  Equal  rights  to  all.  Fair 
exchange,  service  for  service.    No  charge  for  wind,. and  no  tax  on  the  dead. 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  matters  in  the  above  statement  made  by  me  of  my  own 
knowledge  are  true,  and  that  all  other  matters  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Frank  Parsons. 

Subscribed  to  and  sworn  before  me  this  6th  day  of  August,  1901. 

[SEAL.]  Maud  M.  CraKb, 

Notary  Public. 


STATEMENT  OF  E0M7H  HTTGHCOCK, 

Consulting  Chemist  and  TechnologiBt,  Nmo  York  City. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  have  been  ably 
presented  before  this  commission  and  from  time  to  time  before  other  committees  of 
Congress  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  general  and  specific  facts  con- 
cerning the  telegraph  business  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  been  set  forth  in 
detail  by  different  authorities  before  such  investigating  committees.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  person  of  an  inquiring  disposition  should  be  deceived  by  ambignoos 
or  erroneous  declarations  concerning  matters  of  fact  in  the  telegraph  business. 

Objections  to  Government  ownership  and  management  of  the  telegraph,  baKod 
npon  considerations  of  political  patronage  and  abuses,  have  been  repeatedly  put  for- 
ward, but  they  are  more  theoretical  than  real.  If  the  people  want  Government  own- 
ership they  will  also  demand  eftioient  and  economical  management.  This  can  not  be 
had  if  political  influence  controls  the  selection  or  discharge  of  employees.  The 
operation  of  the  telegraph  is  a  technical  service  and  employees  should  work  their 
own  advancement.  Civil-service  rules  should  be  applied  rigidly ;  promotions  should 
depend  npon  effibiency  and  skill  and  the  results  of  special  examinations,  with  no 
discharges  except  for  cause.  Life  positions  and  a  pension  system  should  be  the 
reward  of  faithful  service. 

But  it  is  unprofitable  to  spend  time  over  matters  already  well  thrashed  out. 
What  the  people  desire  they  should  have.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  to  utilize  the  best  available  means  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  correspondence.  It  is  unconstitutional  for  the  telegraph,  which  should  be  a 
part  of  the  postal  system,  to  be  operated  as  a  private  monopoly.  Among  the  more 
important  nations,  the  United  States  stands  alone  for  its  shameful  neglect  in  the 
matter  of  telegraph  communication.  This  condition  is  anomalous.  The  most  active 
and  progressive  people  on  earth  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  telegraph  as  a  public 
utility.  Yet  the  popular  demand  for  it,  expressed  in  many  ways,  is  indisputable. 
Doubtless  on  no  other  single  question  are  the  people  so  united.  More  than  75  bills 
have  been  before  Congress  advocating  a  postal  telegraph.  Sixteen  investigatinsr 
committees  have  reported  in  its  favor.  Of  75  countries  the  tele^^raph  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  respective  governments  in  all  except  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Cyprus, 
Hawaii,  Honduras,  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  organizations  and  many  others  have  expressly  favored  a  postal  tele- 


graph system : 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  Grange,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Railway 
Union,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  International  Typographical  Union, 


the  People's  Party,  the  Prohibitionists,  many  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  bodies. 
More  than  2,000,000  votes  have  been  cast  for  it. 
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Mr.  Wanamak«r  deolared  in  1890  that  the  only  visible  oppondnt  was  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Testimony  has  been  given  before  this  commiHsion  relative  to  discriminating  freight 
rates  on  railroads  and  the  demoralizing  effects  resulting  therefrom.  These  things 
are  only  too  familiar  to  students  of  economic  conditions,  but  few  people  know  that 
similar  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  telegraph  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
news.  Mr.  S.  H .  Bell,  representing  the  Typographical  Union,  used  these  words  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads: 

''Mr.  Chairman,  the  news  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  two  great  press  associa- 
tions, and  in  any  place  in  which  either  has  a  footing  no  new  journal  can  be  estab- 
lished and  secure  a  telegraphic  news  service  except  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  paper  or  papers  which  already  occupy  the  field.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
all  papers  are  on  an  equal  footing;  that  is  to  say,  all  may  receive  the  dispatches  on 
payment,  of  the  charges  of  the  news-gathering  agencies  and  those  of  the  Government 
for  the  transmission  of  the  same.  We  believe  that  under  governmental  operation  a 
similar  condition  would  soon  prevail  here,  which  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  all 
connected  with  the  newspaper  industry.'^ 

A  great  part  of  the  testimony  given  at  various  times  deals  with  comparisons.  The 
experience  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  countries,  the  reductions  of  rates 
invariably  accompanying  changes  from  private  to  public  ownership,  evidence  that 
cheap  rates  enormously  increuse  the  use  of  the  telegraph — all  these  facts  have  been 
admirably  brought  out.  But  the  testimony  has  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
telegraph  as  it  has  been  and  is.  The  time  has  come  when  we  should  seriously  inquire 
whether  the  methods  of  the  past,  although  they  still  prevail,  are  the  best^  whether 
there  have  not  been  improvements  in  telegraphy  as  in  other  arts,  or  if  in  this  alone 
there  has  been  stagnation  for  a  generation. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  telegraph,  but  the  great  monopoly  which 
controls  it  has  opposed  changes.  The  logical  result  has  been  realized — that  we 
have  in  the  United  States  the  poorest,  most  inefficient,  slowest,  most  antiquated  and 
expensive  telegraph  service  in  the  world.  It  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  Kmall  busi- 
ness at  high  prices,  regardless  of  the  obvious  teachings  of  experience  that  the  oppo- 
site policy  is  the  wiser  and  also,  when  largely  developed,  the  most  profitable. 

To  offset  this  humiliation,  due  to  ignoble  and  shortsighted  financiering,  I  propose 
to  a<lvocate  before  this  commission  the  introduction  of  an  American  invention  which 
represents  the  highest  achievement  in  telegraphy  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
establish  a  Government  postal  telegraph  service  which  shall  be  superior  to  any  the 
world  has  known.  This  invention  far  outranks  its  nearest  rival,  the  great  Wheat- 
stone  apparatus.  It  is  an  invention  not  to  be  superseded,  because  it  attains  the  limit 
of  the  working  speed  of  a  telegraph  wire. 

The  question  has  always  been.  How  shall  the  Government  obtain  control  of  the 
telegraph!  How  can  it  best  do  so  with  Just  regard  to  the  vested  interests  which 
must  be  more  or  less  affected!  Important  as  these  considerations  are,  they  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  larger  interests  of  the  people.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  postal  telegraph  m  this  country,  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand  the  best  in  the 
world.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  best  is  also  the  cheapest  in  first  cost  and  main- 
tenance, and  that  its  adoption  will  improve,  cheapen,  and  quicken  the  service  far 
beyond  what  would  be  possible  by  any  other  method,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
this  is  what  they  should  have. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  advocate  such  a  system.  Under  private  management  for  profit 
it  is  thereby  practicable  to  reduce  the  present  telegraph  rates  to  one-tenth  what  they 
are  at  present,  with  vastly  improved  service.  Under  Government  management  the 
rates  could  be  still  further  re<luced. 

The  system  of  which  1  shall  speak  is  the  high-speed  automatic  of  Mr.  Patrick  B. 
Delany.  The  main  features  and  possibilities  of  the  Delany  system  were  discussed 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post- Offices  and  Post- Roads  in  1896.  (Doc.  No.  291.) 
Although  at  that  time  the  Elliott  Cresson  medal  was  awarded  to  the  inventor,  the 
system  is  much  improved  and  is  even  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  postal  tele- 
graph than  it  was  then.  The  tapes  are  now  punched  by  the  ordinary  operating  of  a 
Morse  kev,  and  the  signals  are  recorded  in  Morse  characters.  The  electro-static  con- 
ditions of  a  telegraph  line  have  hitherto  imposed  limitations  upon  rapid  signaling 
by  the  ordinary  methods.  By  a  recent  improvement  Mr.  Delany  has  succeeded  in 
utilizing  the  static  charge  in  the  production  of  signals  on  the  receiving  tape. 

There  are  two  leading  questions  which  must  receive  brief  consideration  here. 
First,  what  are  the  points  of  practical  superiority  in  the  Delany  system?  Sec- 
ond, if  it  is  so  extremely  valuable,  why  has  it  not  beep  adopted  by  the  tt'legraph 
companies  f 

Replying  to  the  first  question,  technical  features  are  involved,  which,  however,  it 
is  perhaps  advisable  to  pass  over  for  the  present.  The  practical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject are  just  now  of  most  importance.  The  one  great  feature  of  the  system  is  the 
extreme  speed  of  ox>ernting  with  reliability  and  accuracy.  The  second  is  the  relative 
cheapness  of  line  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation. 
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The  points  of  superiority  of  tho  Delany  system  over  its  nearest* competitor,  the 
Wheatstone,  are  these:  More  certain  legibility  of  signals.  Simpler  mechanism^  not 
liable  to  derangement,  well  adapted  to  army  work  in  the  field.  Improved  methods 
for  handling  a  Targe  volame  of  business.  It  will  work  withont  repeaters  from  New 
York  to  Sau  Francisco.  The  receiving  instrument  is  controlled  by  the  operator  at 
the  sending  iustrament.    The  transmitter  increases  the  efficiency  of  ocean  cables. 

The  invention  is  a  result  of  gradual  development  of  a  ftindamental  principle.  The 
inventor  is  not  only  an  ex]>ert  practical  telegrapher,  but  he  Is  a  member  ana  ex-vice- 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  member  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  the  inventor  of  numerous  telegraph  devices  His  synchronous- multi- 
plex system,  whereby  1  wire  is  made  to  carrv  6  messages  simultaneously,  one  way 
or  in  opposite  directions,  has  been  in  use  by  tne  British  post-office  for  15  years,  and 
his  system  for  cable  transmission  holds  the  record  for  high  speed  over  Atlantic 
cables. 

When  it  is  considered  that  »  great  item  of  cost  in  ordinary  telegraphy  is  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  wires,  it  will  be  understood  that  if 
the  practical  speed  of  working  is  greatly  increased,  the  number  of  wires  or  the 
amount  of  copper  rould  be  correspondingly  reduced,  with  great  resulting  economy. 
Let  me  give  one  illustration  of  this  from  high  authority.  Mr.  Norvin  (Ireen,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Western  Union,  stated  that  the  introduction  of  the  **  artiticial'' 
or  ''phantom'^  circuits  of  the  qua<1ruplex  represented  in  value  to  that  corporation 
$10,000,000.  The  qnadruplex  'is  used  only  on  a  comparatively  few  circuits,  and  it 
does  not  quite  double  their  practical  duplex  efficiency.  Theseare  large  figures,  but 
a  simplex. Morse  operator,  sending  at  the  rate  of  15  words  a  minute,  may  monopolize 
a  line  which  cost  $20,0^0. 

When  we  come  to  the  Delany  system,  however,  the  economy  is  enormously  greater. 
For  while  the  qnadruplex  sends  an  average  of  60  words  a  minute  with  eight  opera- 
tors, four  Bending  ana  four  receiving,  and  the  Wheatstone  automatic  125  words,  or, 
if  duplexed,  about  200  words,  the  Delany  sends  over  a  single  wire  1,000  words  a 
minute  for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  In  other  words,  one  Delany  wire  is  equal  to  GO 
wires  worked  simplex  or  to  about  20  wires  quadruplexed,  and  it  operates  8  times  as 
fast  as  the  Wheatstone. 

The  money-earning  capacity  of  a  line  which  is  able  to  oarry  messages  at  a  speed 
of  1,000  words  a  minute  demonstrates  the  desirability  of  speed  for  economical  work- 
ing. If  we  take  10  hours  of  constant  operation  for  business  and  social  messages  and 
allow  20  per  cent  of  the  time  for  manipulating  the  apparatus,  the  practical  working 
result  will  be  800  words  a  minute. 

Assuming  messages  to  comprise  50  words  each,  16  messages  could  be  sent  each 
minute.  I'or  convenience,  we  will  say  15  messages  a  minute.  In  10  hours  this 
would  amount  to  9,000  messages,  which  at  15  cents  each  would  yield  a  gross  income 
of  $1,350. 

An  estimate  of  the  profits  of  a  line  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  fully  eqiiipped, 
at  an  assumed  cost  or  $1,000,000,  will  indicate  the  immediate  possibilities.  This  line 
is  supposed  to  have  two  wires,  with  a  speed  capacity  of  1,000  words  a  minute  eaoh, 
one  for  sending  and  one  for  receiving. 

We  will  suppose  these  wires  are  operated  at  a  speed  of  500  words  a  minute  each 
way,  and  that  15,000  messages  of  50  words  each  are  transmitted  everv  day  of  12 
hours.  The  present  telegraph  business  between  the  two  cities  at  40  cents  tor  10  words 
is  12,000  messages  a  day.  Therefore,  the  estimate  of  15,000  50-word  messages  at  15 
cents  each  is  conservative. 

15,000  messages,  at  15  cents,  $2,2.50  a  day,  for  300  days $675, 000 

Line  maintenance,  at  $4  a  mile,  2,000  miles $8,000 

Handling  messages,  at  2.6  cents  each 117, 000 

Interest,  4  per  cent 40,000 

165, 000 

Income 540,000 

There  is  reserve  capacity  on  the  line.  Only  one-fourth  of  its  working  capaoity  is 
utilized.  Press  dispatches  will  occupy  some  of  this.  But  no  account  is  here  taken 
of  business  from  intermediate  cities. 

The  figures  do  not  include  expenses  of  administration. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  How  much  cheaper  can  the  Government  conduct  the 
telegraph  service  than  the  present  corporations f  I  have  not  attempted  to  estimate 
that  in  a  specific  manner,  but  the  select  committee  on  the  telegraph  in  1870  estimated 
that  the  annual  saving  would  be  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  a  year.  The  receipts 
of  the  telegraph  companies  are  now  four  times  what  they  were  in  1870,  so  that  the 
Slaving  under  Government  would  be  very  much  greater,  without  any  improvement 
whatever  in  technical  operation.  It  is  probable  that,  taking  uceount  of  dividends 
upon  watered  stocks  alone,  aftei  deducting  the  probable  value  of  the  line  equipments 
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of  the  corporationB,  the  saving  by  Quvemment  management  would  be  not  less  than 
iHfOOOyOOO,  uitd  other '  economies  would  considerably  increase  that  sum,  withuot 
change  in  the  methods. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons  said,  in  1896,  concerning  this  subject:  "If  improved  methods, 
well  known  to  the  electrical  world,  were  adopted  in  the  postal  telegraph,  the  saving 
would  be  fur  greater — so  great,  indeed,  that  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  a 
uniform  rate  of  5  cents  a  message  would  yield  a  substantial  profit.'' 

As  to  the  second  question,  pertaining  to  the  attitude  of  the  existing  monopoly 
toward  this  system,  or  toward  any  new  system,  I  wish  to  quote  a  few  pertinent 
words  from  Mr.  Delany  himself,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  291, 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session :  ''  So  anxious  have  the  telef;raph  owners  been 
to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  the  early  days— the  golden  span  from  1858  to  1870 — 
when  a  $500,000  plant  grew  to  one  of  $20,000,000,  every  innovation  calculated  to  upset 
or  interfere  witn  this  comfortable  situation  has  been  unwelcome.  Every  step  in 
advance  has  been  viewed  as  an  encroachment  on  an  exclusive  domain,  and  each 
great  improvement  has  been  obliged  to  knock  loud  and  long  for  recognition.  It  is 
sijBfnificant  that  none  of  the  improved  methods  of  tele^aphy  now  in  use  originated 
within  the  controlling  telegraph  organization,  all  having  come  to  it  by  purcnase  of 
competing  lines  or  from  individuals  outside.  The  well-known  Page  patent  was  the 
work  of  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office.  Steams  was  connected  with  the  mnnioipal 
telegraph  of  Boston  when  he  brought  out  his  duplex  system,  and  it  required  2  or  3 
years'  effective  work  by  a  competing  line  to  gain  a  foothold  for  it.  Edison's  qnad- 
ruplex  system  was  an  out«ide  creation.  The  telephone  was  a  foundling  left  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  leadiug  telegraph  company,  but  was  not  adopted  and  was  recognized 
only  after  it  had  grown  into  great  promise." 

With  proper  regard  to  the  future  and  a  disposition  to  maintain  an  up-to-date 
installation,  a  part  of  the  large  earnings  would  have  been  invested  in  improvements, 
and  rates  should  have  been  reduced.  But  what  has  been  the  policy  throughout f 
The  fatal,  ruinous  policy  not  to  meet  competition,  but  to  buy  it  up.  A  dependence 
upon  the  purchasing  power  of  wealth  to  prevent  changes  or  the  use  of  new  methods,  to 
antagonize  improvements,  and  to  suppress  inventions.  It  has  been  a  battle  of  money 
against  the  pervading  spirit  and  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  it  will 
meet  its  Waterloo  whenever  improvements  in  either  methods  or  means  oome  into  the 
field.  It  needs  not  even  the  Delany  system  to  ruin  the  telegraph  monopoly ;  it  needs 
no  new  devices;  nothing  but  the  same  old  system  that  the  companies  are  using  still, 
snpplemented  with  one* fifth  of  the  money  represented  by  their  outstanding  securi- 
ties, and  a  liberal  and  wise  business  policy.  But  it  is  not  competition  that  we  are 
striving  for;  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  for  the  people. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present  monopoly  is  the  utter  disregard  of  the 
welfare  of  faithful  I'mployees.  Their  condition  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  for  the  wages 
are  insufficient  for  comfortable  living.  If  the  truth  were  all  told,  there  would  be 
popular  indignation.  Yet  the  employees  are  powerless  to  better  their  condition. 
Probably  the  average  operator  should"  receive  about  double  the  wages  paid  by  the 
Western  Union  Company. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  posKible  economies  which  might  be  effected  by 
Qovemment  administration  with  the  older  methods,  let  us  suppose  the  telegraph  to 
be  brought  into  universal  use  through  the  greatest  possible  cheapening  of  rates. 
Whether  this  result  is  attained  through  Government  ownership  and  the  operation  of 
the  telegraph  in  conjunction  with  the  post-office  or  by  it-s  adoption  by  a  private 
corporation  working  for  profits,  does  not  materially  affect  the  point  at  issue.  In 
either  case  there  will  be  at  least  90  per  cent  reduction  in  charges. 

While  personally  favoring  Government  ownership  and  disposed  to  actively  farther 
it  so  long  as  there  is  any  prospect  of  success,  I  am  also  convinced  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  telegraph  a  public  utility  in  private  hands.  The  proposed  reduction  in 
rates  of  90  per  cent  are  based  upon  the  Delany  system  under  private  management. 
By  no  other  system  would  suoh  a  large  reduction  be  profitable  to  the  owners.    It  is 

E reposed  to  establish  a  rate  of  15  cents  for  50  words  and  30  cents  for  100  words 
etween  New  York  and  Chicago.     It  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  10- word  mes- 
sages and  substitute  letter- telegrams— letters  carried  by  wire  instead  of  by  train. 

Comparatively  few  men  are  able  to  immediately  grasp  the  idea  and  follow  it  con- 
fidently to  the  inevitable  conclusion.  It  requires  time  and  thought  and  familiarity 
before  the  transmission  of  letters  of  50  or  100  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  or 
San  Francisco  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  commercially  possible  or  even  to  be 
desired.  Any  radical  departure  from  old  methods  requires  time  to  permeate  the 
average  brain  cells  and  ganglia  and  bring  forth  definite  or  logical  conclusions. 
The  man  of  wealth  does  not  at  first  recognize  its  possibilities  for  gain;  the  people 
will  not  conceive  the  reality  of  it  until  they  have  experienced  it,  learned  its  advan- 
tages, the  saving  in  time,  the  com]>ietenc'8s  of  knowledge  as  contrasted  with  the  sus- 
pense, uncertainties,  even  anxieties  of  the  ambiguous  short  telegrams,  short  beoanse 
every  additional  word  costs.    Such  letter-telegrams  will  be  something  new  under  the 
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still.  No  man  can  estimate  what  they  will  lead  to  in  nomber;  in  bringing  people 
nearer  together  in  time  and  social  intercourse,  and  in  the  distribution  of  news  lor  the 
press. 

Likewise  our  forefathers  could  not  foresee  the  wonderful  growth  of  correspondence 
which  we  now  enjoy  because  of  cheap  and  rapid  mails.  The  postboyi  pony  post 
with  relays,  packet  boat,  train,  telegraph,  pneumatic  tube,  telephone,  represent  sno- 
cessive  stages  with  a  premium  subsidy  for  speed,  reaching  an  anticlimax  in  the  10 
cent  stamp  to  hasten  the  delivery  of  a  letter  by  a  few  minutes  which  may  have  been 
many  hours  ou  the  way.  Bat  even  now  the  telegraph  is  too  slow,  because  it  can  be 
speeded  up. 

The  conviction  that  the  telegraph  should  belong  to  the  people,  that  cheap  commu- 
nication is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  a  nation,  should  be  strong  enough  with 
all  to  eliminate  selfish  considerations.  But  as  I  look  forward  I  see  the  signs  of  a  new 
private  monoply  in  the  air,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  Delany  system.  At  present  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  direct  the  system  into  Government  control;  but  if  this  is  to 
be  done,  there  must  be  no  delay  in  Congress.  If  the  system  gets  into  the  control  of 
those  who  are  more  interested  in  the  profits  of  an  investment  in  stocks  than  in  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  Government  will  not  be  able  to  secure  'it  without  a  much 
larger  expenditure  and  probably  a  delay  of  several  years. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  admits  of  any  lobbying.  Fair,  open,  and  direct  deal- 
ing, 1  am  assured,  will  characterize  all  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  this 
system.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  intimated  to  me,  that  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  was  at 
one  time  provided  to  defeat  legislation  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  the 
telegraph,  the  same  conditions  may  have  to  be  met  again,  and  they  can  best  be  met 
by  giving  the  utmost  possible  publicity  to  every  detail  of  the  negotiations. 

I  wish  now  to  make  one  further  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  radical  departures 
from  old  methods.  If  we  have  something  which  promises  t<o  effect  material  changes 
in  social  or  business  methods,  it  is  well  to  prepare  for  them  in  advance.  Now,  these 
cheap  letter-telegrams  are  sure  to  enormously  increase  the  bulk  of  the  telegraph 
business.  While  messages  will  he  much  longer,  they  will  also  be  in  vastly  greater 
number.  And  if  the  system  is  introduced  by  a  private  corporation,  its  operations 
will  profoundly  affect  the  post-office  business.  This  is  a  matter  which  deserves 
very  critical  examiniition. 

The  primary  function  of  a  telegraph  company  is  the  transmission  of  communica- 
tions over  its  wires.  The  practical  development  of  the  business,  however,  has 
involved  the  ininiediate  delivery  of  messages  by  special  messengers.  Ob^ously,  if 
the  company  could  be  relieved  of  the  npecial- delivery  obligation,  it  would  be  greatly 
to  its  advantage,  and  the  public  service  could  be  made  much  cheaper. 

With  the  larger  development  of  the  telegraph  business — larger,  it  should  be 
understood,  than  anything  the  world  has  seen — which  will  result  from  the  new 
system,  the  special  delivery  of  such  a  great  volame  of  correspondence  in  large  cities 
would  require  an  organization  rivaling  in  extent  the  post-office  carrier  service  and 
practically  duplicating  it.  Letter  carriers  make  regular  rounds,  but  if  messages 
required  to  be  sent  out  singly,  as  they  arrive,  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  com- 
plications and  expenses  of  the  telegraph  administration. 

The  argument  that  the  telegraph  companies  do  now  deliver  all  messages  does  not 
affect  the  point  of  this  discussion.  Service  can  always  be  rendered  if  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  All  telegrams  handled  hy  the  companies  now  are  urgent, 
although  not  so  regarded  by  the  companies,  and  delivery  by  messenger  is  obligatory. 

By  far  the  ji^eater  number  of  letter-telegrams  will  be  of  a  nature  that  will  not 
require  immediate  delivery.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  have  them  delivered  by  the 
post-office.  If  ordinary  letter- telegrams  are  handed  in  at  New  York  and  posted  in 
the  Chicago  post-office  20  minutes  later,  for  delivery  in  that  city,  they  will  reach 
their  destinations  soon  enough.  Patrons  who  wish  to  do  so,  can  have  lock  boxes  at 
the  telegraph  office,  in  whicn  their  dispatches  will  be  placed  as  they  arrive. 

This  post-office  delivery  does  not  .conform  to  the  conventional  idea  of  telegraphic 
correspondence.  VV  e  are  accustomed  to  have  telegrams  sent  to  our  offices  andMiomes, 
and  the  idea  of  receiving  them  by  mail  seems  at  first  glance  a  backward  step.  But 
in  truth  it  is  not,  for  what  time  is  lost  in  delivery  is  largely  made  up  in  getting  the 
messages  quickly  through  to  the  cities  of  their  destination.  The  new  system  will 
lead  to  the  delivery  of  messages  through  the  post-office  almost  if  not  quite  as 
promptly  as  they  are  now  delivered  by  the  Western  Union  Company.  1  do  not  wish 
to  exaggerate  in  thin  regard.  The  local  post  deliveries  are  often  slow  and  far  apart, 
but  as  the  demand  for  this  service  increases  there  will  be  material  improvementa 
all  around. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  proportion  of  letter-telegrams  will  require  immediate 
delivery,  and  for  this  purpose  responsible,  uniformed  men,  not  boys,  should  be  the 
carriers.     For  this  service  a  special  charge  should  be  made. 

My  contention  is  that  the  less  urgent  business  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  this 
special  service  rendered  to  a  comparatively  few  correspondents.  Good  business 
policy  requires  special  pay  for  special  service  and  minimum  charges  for  ordinary 
service. 
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The  rontiiie  of  business  will  be,  in  a  general  way,  as  follows: 

In  every  city  there  will  be  a  central  transmitting  and  receivine  office,  and  there 
may  be  a  number  of  branches  similarly  equipped,  but  we  will  consider  only  the  cen- 
tral office.  Connected  therewith  by  ordinary  wires  will  be  small  local  offices  where 
letter-teleerams  can  be  handed  in,  but  f^om  which  deliveries  will  not,  until  after 
later  developments,  be  made.  At  each  of  these  local  offices  a  telegraph  operator 
will  have  a  Morse  key  which  operates  a  tape-punching  apparatus  at  the  central 
office.  If  the  Government  owned  the  system,  all  this  would  be  arranged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  postal  stations. 

At  the  central  office  the  punched  tapes  are  immediately  run  through  the  line  trans- 
mitters, at  a  speed  of  500  to  1,000  woras  a  minute,  or  faster  for  short  distances.  With 
such  rapid  transmission,  there  must  be  an  immense  amount  of  business  before  there 
can  be  a  moment's  delay  in  sending  off  a  message.  For  example,  a  single  instrument, 
on  one  wire,  will  do  all  the  business  that  can  be  provided  by  50  men  constantly 
working  Morse  keys.  It  will  require  a  very  large  development  from  the  present 
business  before  50  Morse  operators  will  be  kept  continuously  at  work  sending  mes- 
sages to  any  one  city.  If  such  a  result  should  be  realized,  between  such  important 
citiee  as  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  immediate  running  of  another  wire  would  be 
advisable.  That  may  happen  after  a  while.  When  a  wire  is  worked  to  anything 
like  its  carrying  capacity  by  this  system,  it  will  be  earning  so  much  money  that, 
under  Government  control,  there  will  be  either  a  large  profit  or  a  reduction  of  the 
15*cent  rate  to  10  or  even  5  cents  for  50  words. 

Now  we  will  follow  the  message  to  its  destination.  At  the  distant  city  it  is 
recorded  in  Morse  characters  on  a  tape.  In  the  ordinary  course  it  will  be  written 
out  on  a  typewriter,  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  stamped  and  addressed,  and  deposited 
in  the  post-office. 

The  system  involves  important  details  in  the  convenient  and  systematic  manipu- 
lation of  the  tapes,  and  tne  method  of  distribution  of  message  to  distant  parts  of 
the  city,  which  need  not  be  dealt  with  here. 

An  important  feature  of  the  system  is  that  it  affords  absolute  secrecy  for  all  cor- 
respondence, whenever  this  is  desired.  For  Government  business,  as  well  as  for 
some  private  correspondence,  this  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Tne  only  way  to 
insure  secrecy  is  to  prevent  any  employee  of  the  telegraph  company  from  knowing  the 
words  of  the  communication.  The  tapes  may  be  punched  by  confidential  clerks  in 
private  offices.  Whenever  such  confidential  business  has  to  be  transacted,  suitable 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  can  be  leased  from  the  telegraph  company.  There  are 
several  ways  of  punching  the  tapes,  and  employees  can  quickly  learn  to  do  the  work. 
Such  tapes  will  be  rolled  in  compact  coils,  in  the  usual  way,  and  carried  to  the  trans- 
mitting office,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  messenger,  they  are  run  through  the 
machine,  automatically  coiled  up  as  before,  and  handed  back.  Not  a  word  of  the 
message  can  be  read. 

At  the  receiving  station  the  tapes  are  also  automatically  coiled  as  they  come  from 
the  machine.  When  a  message  of  this  secret  character  is  received,  the  tape  must  be 
sent  to  the  address  without  uncoiling.  Any  person  can  soon  learn  to  translate  the 
Morse  characters  on  the  tape. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government  in  securing  a  postal 
telegraph,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  facts  herein  presented,  that  the  purchase  of 
the  properties  or  securities  of  the  existing  telegraph  corporations  would  be  highly 
inexpedient.  If  the  entire  plant  of  the  Western  Union  Company  could  be  repro- 
duced for  $25,000,000,  or  less,  as  is  confidently  declared  by  persons  who  know  about 
such  thin^,  the  people  of  the  country  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  hundred 
millions  ror  it  merely  to  protect  investments.  It  is  easy  to  predict  ruin  to  the  busi- 
ness of  that  great  monopoly  when  confronted  with  a  competitor  too  strong  to  be 
bought  up.  And  if  the  purpose  of  such  competition  should  be  the  ruin  of  the  exist- 
ing companies,  it  could  succeed  in  its  aim.  But  industrial  disturbances  and  revolu- 
tions, predicted  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  new  systems,  seldom  bring  sudden 
disaster  to  established  business.  Usually  there  is  time  for  a  natural  readjustment 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  The  canal  boat  still  competes  with  railway  traffic. 
Doubtless  the  present  telegraph  companies  will  continue  in  fairly  profitable  busi- 
ness, parallel  with  the  Delany  system,  although  to  do  so  they  unist  adopt  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  than  in  the  past.    They  will  lose  all  the  general  tele- 

fraph  business,  but  this,  which  should  have  been  their  main  source  of  revenue,  they 
ave  made  no  effort  to  develop.  Indeed,  they  have  systematically  restricted  it  to 
the  public  necessities  by  excessive  charges.  They  will  also  lose  the  press  business. 
But  there  is  enough  of  other  business  remaining  which  would  seem  to  be  undesirable 
for  the  Government  to  undertake. 

Doubtless  the  simplest  course  for  the  Government  to  puraue  in  the  introduction 
of  this  system  would  be  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  owners  whereby  the 
latter  shall  construct  the  first  line— between  Washington  and  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple— with  complete  equipment,  and  operate  it  for  6  months  or  a  year,  for  their  own 
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profit,  at  10  and  15  cent  rates  for  50  and  100  word  nieesaffes.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  it  has  been  skowu  that  the  working  is  satisfactory,  as  provided  in  the  specifica- 
tions, the  Government  is  then  obligated  to  take  over  the  line,  paying  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent  on  the  construction  coat.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  Government  engi- 
neer in  some  way  associated  with  the  constrnction. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  the  Delany  system  can  prac- 
tically accomplish  the  results. claimed  for  itf  If  the  evidence  were  not  beyond 
question  there  would  be  a  weak  point  in  my  whole  argument.  But  there  is  no  such 
weakness.  Nothing  has  been  asserted  that  does  not  rest  upon  indisputable  facts  of 
experience,  which  are  capable  of  demonstration  at  any  moment.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  at  Philadelphia,  November  20,  1895,  the  Delany  system  in 
its  first  practicable  form  was  shown  and  later  received  the  Elliott  Cresson  medal. 
The  following  quotation  is  from  the  journal  of  that  date:  *'At  this  point  Mr.  Delany 
made  several  experimental  transmissions  through  an  artificial  line.  *  *  *  per- 
fectly legible  records  were  obtained  at  a  speed  of  1,200,  1,800,  and  finally  to  2,400 
words  per  minute,  as  timed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  M.  E.,  and  others. — The  Secretarv." 

The  apparatus  has  been  operated  at  a  speed  of  8,000  words  per  minute,  but  this 
has  no  commercial  significance. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  any  solid  basis  for  indostrial  innovations,  if  there 
is  any  sound,  safe,  and  sure  foundation  upon  which  we  can  rely  in  these  days,  either 
for  the  encouragement  of  an  industrial  enterprise  or  the  investment  of  our  precious 
money  in  it,  that  must  be  in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  men  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  knowledge  and  methods  of  physical  science. 

It  is  upon  such  high  authority  Uiat  I  have  ventured  to  thus  boldly  and  confidently 
advocate  the  Delany  system,  before  you,  and  I  think  the  Government  of  this  pro- 
gressive people  should  be  quick  to  recognize  its  merits  and  utilize  them  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

RouYN  Hitchcock. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  reiK)rt  special  charters,  granted  by  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory in  the  united  States,  were  examined.  The  session  laws  of  the  varions  leg- 
islatures, as  pablished,  contain  the  charters  granted  by  them;  and  while  not  all 
the  charters  that  have  been  ^pranted  were  examined,  the  number  which  was  exam- 
ined is  so  large  that  generalizations  mav  safely  be  based  nx>on  them.  As  a  mle, 
the  charters  granted  daring  the  first  10  years  or  so  in  any  one  State  were  com- 
pared with  one  another.  The  charters  granted  during  the  later  decades  were 
likewise  examined,  with  a  view  of  noticing  in  what  ways,  if  any,  these  differed 
from  the  earlier  ones.  ParaUel  with  these,  an  analysis  of  general  laws  was  under- 
taken, including  only  the  earlier  enactments  on  the  subject  of  railways.  The  dis- 
cussion of  contemporary  railway  legislation  was  based  upon  the  latest  edition  of 
the  revised  statutes  of  the  different  States,  supplemented  by  the  general  laws  of 
the  States  which  had  been  enacted  since  the  publication  of  the  statutes.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  believed,  no  essential  provision  of  the  railway  laws  of  any  State, 
whether  included  in  the  revised  statutes  or  not,  have  been  overlooked.  The 
material  upon  which  the  treatment  of  constitutional  provisions  is  based  is  found 
in  the  appendix  to  this  rex>ort.  The  treatment  of  foreign  railway  charters 
and  legislation  rests  almost  exclusively  upon  material  submitted  by  the  various 
departaients  of  public  works  in  the  different  foreign  countries.  Tne  respective 
officers  were  requested  to  submit  typical  charters  and  important  general  laws: 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  material  thus  submitted  is  thoroughly 
representative  oi  the  railway  legislation  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Without  attempting  to  formulate  definite  conclusions  or  to  express  whatever 
opinions  may  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  in  this  report,  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  characteristics  brought  out  may  be  enumerated  here.  In  the 
first  place,  the  essential  similarity  of  charters  the  world  over  has  been  confirmed. 
The  uneal  descent  of  present  railway  charters  from  the  earlier  canal  and  turnpike 
acts  in  England  can  likewise  not  be  questioned.  While  in  different  countries  cer- 
tain forms  of  expression  found  their  way  into  the  charter,  in  many  respects  more 
than  similarity  can  be  discovered.  Identity  of  contents,  even,  can  in  many 
instances  be  established.  A  characteristic  or  railway  legislation  in  the  United 
States  is  the  great  extent  to  which  special  legislation  was  persisted  in  after  gen- 
eral laws  hid  been  enacted  by  the  respective  State  legislatures.  In  all  sections  of 
the  country  the  statute  books  afford  numerous  instances  of  thea^nting  of  special 
railway  charters,  completely  ignoring  the  existence  of  g:eneral  laws  for  the  incor- 
poration of  railway  comx>anies.  In  addition,  illustrations  can  be  found  of  the 
organization  of  railway  companies  on  the  basis  of  special  charters  granted  many 
years  before,  when  at  the  time  of  such  org[anization  general  laws  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  prohibiting  special  franchises  were  found  ux>on  the  statute  books. 
As  a  whole,  the  railway  legislation  of  the  United  States  is  incomplete,  especially 
with  respect  to  such  subjects  as  the.issuance  of  stock,  making  joint  arrangements, 
providing  for  emergencies,  and  similar  topics.  A  tabular  analysis  of  railway  laws 
shows  at  a  glance  the  absence  of  esseniial  provisions  in  the  laws  of  many  States. 
Together  with  this  incompleteness  there  goes  a  certain  lack  of  uniformity,  which 
must  be  extremely  exasperating  to  railway  companies  that  attempt  to  act  in 
obedience  to  the  law.  Our  great  railway  systems  he  in  territory  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  number  of  different  States,  and  when  two  or  more  of  these  States 
legislate  in  diverse  ways  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  railway 
manager  can  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  all  the  States  to  which  his  road 
is  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  adhere  to  that  unity  in  management  which  good 
business  principles  demand.  The  railways  are  essentially  alike  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  no  good  reasons  can  be  advanced  for  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ences which  exist  amon^  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States. 

The  lack  of  elasticity  m  railway  legislation  is  best  illustrated  by  the  many  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  have  been  incorporated  by  various  States.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  amendments  can  not  be  readily  secured,  and,  that  legislation 
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which  is  rigidly  limited  in  its  scoi)e  by  constitntional  amendments  can  not  embody 
that  freedom  of  action  which  the  nature  of  the  railway  business  demands.  Onr 
railways  are  an  imx>ortaiit  part  of  onr  industrial  mechanism,  and,  in  common  with 
all  other  domains  of  social  and  economic  life,  they  nnderp^o  changes  and  adjnst 
themselves  to  modifications  and  variations  in  tnis  social  and  economic  Ufe. 
Rigidity  in  railway  legislation  prevents  that  prompt  readjustment  which  progress 
demands.  The  tendency,  noticeable  in  the  laws  and  constitntional  provisions  of 
a  number  of  States,  to  permit  supensionof  the  long  and  short  haul  provisions,  for 
example,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  most  commendable  tendency  in  our  raQ- 
way  legislation,  because  it  gives  to  administrative  authorities  discretionary 
ix)wers,  which  will  enable  them  better  to  adjust  the  railway  service  to  concrete 
conditions  as  the  same  may  arise. 

In  general,  it  is  true  that  our  laws  do  not  recognize  differences  in  the  degrees 
of  importimce  represented  by  different  railways.  A  subordinate  branch  of  a 
small  mdependent  road  in  a  remote  section  of  the  undeveloped  jmrt  of  a  State  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  most  important  systems,  except,  perhaps, 
in  regard  to  taxation,  for  which  purpose  vaiious  schemes  of  classification  have  beiBn 
adopted.  Again,  it  may  be  said  that  our  laws  do  not  provide  for  adequate  admin- 
istrative machinery,  and  that  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  enacted  on  the 
assumption  that  statutes  execute  themselves.  An  examination  of  the  commission 
laws  snows  clearly  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  Qualifications  of  commis- 
sioners, their  terms  of  office,  and  in  the  powers  exercised  by  them.  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  any  system  of  adminislxative  control  could  not  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  legal  provisions,  outlining  certain  qualifications  for 
every  agent  wno  may  be  a  part  of  the  administrative  machine.  At  present  there 
is  nothing  in  our  State  laws  to  prevent  persons  totally  unfamiliar  with  railways 
from  occup^ng  positions  which  call  for  nigh  abiUt^  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
railway  anairs.  Furthermore,  there  is  very  little  m  our  laws  which  enables  the 
commissions  or  other  officers  to  compel  prompt  compliance  with  the  laws  on  part 
of  individual  railways  which  do  not  see  fit  to  obey  them.  A  single  obstinate 
manager  may  prevent  other  managers  from  voluntarily  doing  what  justice  to 
shippers  and  railways  alike  demands,  and  what  every  citizen  should  have  a  right 
to  aemand;  and,  in  case  the  demand  ^oes  unheeded,  to  have  the  same  enforced 
through  an  efficient  and  prompt  administrative  agpent.  A  study  of  the  laws  of 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Japan  impresses  one  with  the  lack  of  representation  of 
social  and  economic  interests  in  the  management  of  our  railways.  The  full 
significance  of  this  becomes  apparent  when  the  composition  of  advisory  bodies 
in  these  and  other  countries  is  taken  into  view,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
infiuence  and  power  which  they  exercise  over  the  railway  systems  of  their 
respective  countries  is  realized.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  clearing  houses  of  informa- 
tion through  which  the  railways  and  the  people  learn  to  know  each  other. 
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General  oharaoteristioB. — ^A  railway  charter  may  be  defined  as  a  special  act  of 
a  legislative  body  authorizing  a  i>er8on  or  persons  dnly  organized  to  construct 
and  operate  a  railway  or  railways  in  a  certain  territory  under  certain  conditions. 
Such  a  legislative  act  is  a  private  law.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the. 
Western  States— Arizona  (Territory) ,  Calif omia,  Ck)lorado,  Idaho,  and  Montana— 
which  began  with  ^neral  laws,  special  charters  have  been  granted  by  every 
State  and  .Territory  m  the  United  States.  The  charters  have  numerous  resem- 
blances and  differences  which  will  be  noted  more  in  detail  later  on,  but  at  the 
outset  it  is  well  to  notice  certain  features  which  charters  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  in  common.  In  spite  of  numerous  striking  differences  which  exist, 
we  may  speak  of  a  typical  railway  charter. 

The  leading  features  which  are  common  to  railway  charters  of  the  different 
States  may  be  associated  with  the  following  i>oints,  every  charter  having  one  or 
more  provisions  relating  to  some  or  all  of  these  i>oints:  Name  of  company;  num- 
ber of  commissioners;  number  of  board  of  directors;  the  amount  of  capital  stock: 
size  and  number  of  shares;  the  amount  of  the  x>ayment  per  share  at  the  time  of 
subscription,  and  the  maximum  assessment  per  share,  together  with  the  number 
of  days*  notice  required;  systems  of  voting;  the  time  limit  as  to  beginning  and 
completing  construction;  junctions,  branches,  and  extensions;  route;  expropria- 
tion and  methods  of  valuation,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  disputes  are 
settled:  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  held;  the  number  of  miles  to  be  con- 
structed before  traffic  may  be  opened;  the  power  to  borrow  money  and  the  rate 
of  interest;  the  distribution  of  dividends,  liaoility  of  stockholders,  annual  rei>orts, 
passenger  and  freight  rates.  In  every  State  charters  may  be  found  which  contain 
provisions  on  only  a  few  of  these  points,  while  in  most  States  charters  were  granted 
containing  provisions  on  all  of  them,  and  perhaps  others  not  here  indicated. 

Following  an  old  English  custom,  a  few  charters  in  a  number  of  States  contain 
a  preamble.  Where  a  preamble  is  found,  it  usually  sets  forth  the  reasons  why 
the  proxx)eed  railway  should  be  constructed,  the  puolic  service  which  it  can  be 
made  to  perform,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out.  Pre- 
ambles of  this  kind  can  be  found  in  charters  of  States  so  far  apart  as  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia.  Similarly,  charters  in  some  North  Atlantic  States 
declare  the  public  use  of  the  projected  railways.  Both  the  preamble  and  the  dec- 
laration of  public  utility  serve  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  brinf^  before  the 
legislative  body  before  the  franchise  is  granted  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  make  the  project  desirable,  if  not  necessary. 

While  there  is  no  general  order  in  which  the  different  provisions  of  a  typical  rail- 
way charter  are  incorporated,  in  the  individual  charters  of  the  different  Stotes,  it  is 
very  common  for  a  cnarter  to  enumerate  first  of  all  a  number  of  persons,  desig- 
nated commissioners,  under  whose  direction  the  proposed  railway  is  to  be  or^^an- 
ized.  These  commissioners  are  authorized  to  open  subscription  books  in  specified 
localities  on  a  certain  date,  and  to  continue  to  receive  subscriptions  during  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time.  The  charter  further  specifies  that  after  a  certain  minimum 
sum  has  been  subscribed,  and  a  certain  payment  on  each  subscription,  varying 
greatly  in  its  amount,  has  been  made,  the  subscribers  shall  hold  a  meeting  and 
elect  a  board  of  directors.  The  size  of  the  board  to  be  elected,  like  the  number  of 
commissioners,  varies  very  greatly  in  the  different  charters,  although  9  and  18  are 
perhaps  the  most  common  numbers.  In  a  few  States ,  like  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
and  Kentucky,  charters  were  granted  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the 
elective  officers  to  bind  themselves  to  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties 
by  an  oath. 

The  board  of  directors  having  been  elected,  the  company  has  obtained  legal 
status  and  is  prepared  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  charter  in  its  possession. 
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The  i>owerB  granted  to  the  company,  acting  through  the  board  of  directors,  include 
powers  common  to  corporate  bodies,  such  as  purchasing,  holding,  selling,  and 
leasing  property;  to  have  perpetual  succession;  to  sue  and  be  sued;  to  use  a  com- 
mon seal,  and  in  g<>neral  to  exercise  those  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  which 
other  corporate  bodies  exercise,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

One  i)ower  which  is  invariably  given  to  the  board  of  directors,  with  or  without 
restrictions,  relates  to  rates;  and,  considering  the  great  importance  which  has 
always  been  attached  to  the  question  of  rates,  it  may  be  well  to  brinj^  together 
typical  features  of  charters  of  different  States  on  this  important  question. 

Charter  proviaions  as  to  rates. — A  charter  granted  oy  Ck)nnecticut  in  1882 
provides  that  the  company  may  charge  "  such  rates  x>er  mile  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  and  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  directors  of  said  corporation." 
Tnis,  in  substance,  is  the  provision  on  rates  Which  is  more  frequently  found  in 
railway  charters  in  the  United  States  than  any  other.  The  Connecticut  charter 
just  referred  to  names  3  ''  commissioners,"  who  shall  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  dis- 
charge  of  the  trust  imi)osed  ux>on  them  by  virtue  of  the  act,  and  who  shall  not  be 
interested  in  any  way  whatsoever  in  the  comixany. 

A  Colorado  charter  of  1865  provides  as  follows:  "  They  (the  board  of  directors) 
-shall  have  x)ower  to  establish  such  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property  in  all  matters  and  things  respecting  the  use  of  said  road  and  the  trans- 
portation of  property  as  may  be  necessary:  Provided,  That  the  legislative  assem- 
bly of  this  Territory,  or  any  legislative  body,  having  legislative  authority  over  the 
county  in  which  said  road  is  located,  may,  after  the  expiration  of  25  years  from 
the  passage  of  this  act,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  20  years  thereafter, 
prescribe  rates  to  be  charged  and  collected  by  said  corporation  for  transporting 
passengers  and  freight  over  said  road  and  the  branches  thereof." 

One  of  the  earliest  Florida  charters  grants  the  company  **  the  right  to  demand 
and  receive  such  prices  and  sums  for  transi>ortation  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
authorized  and  fixed  by  the  by-laws  of  said  company  or  companies:  Provided, 
That  such  prices  and  sums  shall  not  be  increased  without  at  least  60  days*  previous 
notice  thereof  being  given."  This  charter  further  provided  that  the^toUs" 
should  not  yie  Id  more  to  the  company  than  20  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  stocli, 
and  any  excess  o  ver  20  per  cent  should  be  paid  into  the  internal  improvement  fund. 

Maximum  ra^s  are  prescribed  in  a  chaiter  granted  by  Georgia  in  1887,  as  fol- 
lows: ''Provided,  That  the  charge  of  transportation  or  conveyance  shall  not 
exceed  25  cents  per  100  x)ounds  on  heavy  articles,  and  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  on 
articles  of  measurement  for  every  hundred  miles,  and  5  cents  a  mile  for  every 
passenger. "  Similar  provisions  were  incorporated  in  GFeorgia  charters  during  suc- 
ceeding years. 

An  laaiana  charter  of  1832  empowers  the  company  to  '*  change,  lower,  or  raise 
rates  at  pleasure:  Provided,  That  the  rates  established  from  time  to  time  shall  be 
posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  or  places." 

A  provision  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Florida  charter  above  quoted  is  found 
in  a  Connecticut  charter  of  1829.  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  them  (board  of  direc- 
tors) to  charge  for  every  hundred  pounds  transported  60  miles  or  upwards,  2^ 
mills  per  hunted  pounds  weight  for  each  mile;  for  ever  hundred  i>ounds  weight 
transported  over  20  miles  and  under  60  miles^  3  mills  for  each  mile;  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  below  20  miles,  8i  nulls  per  mile."  Passengers  were  to  pay  4  cents 
per  mile. 

A  charter  granted  by  Maryland  in  1827  prescribed  different  rates  for  different 
directions.  From  north  to  south  the  freight  charges  were  not  to  exceed  1  cent 
per  ton-mile  for  toll  and  8  cents  per  ton-mile  for  transportion;  south  to  north  the 
charges  were  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  ton-mile  for  tolls  and  3  cents  per  ton-mile 
for  transportation.  The  maximum  rate  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  was 
fixed  at  3  cents  per  mile.  The  same  State  granted  a  charter  in  1831  which  fixed 
the  maximum  rate  for  freight  at  8  cents  per  ton-mile  for  both  toll  and  transpor- 
tation, and  for  passengers  not  exceeding  3  cents  per  mile,  provided  the  passenger 
does  not  carry  baggage  exceeding  50  i>ounds  in  weight  and  occupying  sjiace  not 
exceeding  2  cubic  feet. 

The  early  Massachusetts  charters,  like  the  charters  of  other  New  England 
States,  are  the  most  complete  of  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  other 
States.  Chic  of  the  earnest  charters,  granted  in  1829,  refers  to  a  general  law 
enacted  by  Massachusetts  in  1808,  thus  subjecting  the  corporation  created  by  the 
charter  to  theprovisions  of  a  general  law.  That  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance 
of  its  kind.  While  this  charter  fixes  a  maximum  freight  rate  it  does  not  inention 
passenger  rates  at  all;  but  another  charter  granted  by  the  same  State  during  the 
same  year  provides  that  the  company  may  impose  charges  '*  not  exceeding  8  cents, 
and  for  every  passenger  passing  and  repassing  not  exceeding  2  cents  per  mile, 
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which  shall  be  conveyed  Tii>on  said  railroad,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation, payable  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  described  in  the 
by-laws."  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  charter,  like  the  Maryland  charter  already 
referred  to,  makes  at  least  a  theoretical  division  of  the  aggregate  charge  into 
"  toll "  and  "  transportation." 

The  early  charters  granted  by  Michigan  are  essentially  like  those  granted  by 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Many  of  them  are  quite  complete  and  contain 
leading  features  of  typical  charters.  Those  which  are  more  carefully  drawn  con- 
tain provisions  relatmg  to  maximum  rates  for  both  freight  and  passengers.  The 
amount  which  the  company  may  charge  varies,  however,  very  materially,  not 
only  in  charters  granted  during  succeeding  years,  but  also  in  those  enacted  dur- 
ing the  same  year.  For  all  of  the  Western  States  the  statement  holds  true  that 
amonff  earlier  charters  we  find  more  numerous  examples  of  maximum  rates,  even 
though  the  same  charters  give  the  board  of  directors  wide  discretionary  powers 
over  rates.  Following  the  period  during  which  charters  of  this  kind  were 
granted,  it  was  more  conmion  to  omit  the  maximum-rate  feature  and  to  incorx)o- 
rate  the  power  over  rates  in  the  board  of  directors,  giving  tMs  body  the  right  to 
charge  such  rates  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  think  expement.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  an  early  Ohio  charter  (1838)  makes  a  distinction  in  charges  ux>on  ordinary 
and  **  pleasure  carriages." 

There  is  no  essential  difference  among  the  early  charters  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  except  perhaps  that  in  Pennsylvania  a  distinction  was  sometimes  made 
between  "through"  ana  "way"  passengers.  Nor  is  the  difference  between  the 
charters  in  these  States  and  those  granted  by  North  and  South  Carolina  a  striking 
one,  except  that  the  systems  of  voting  rather  common  in  the  Carolinas  do  not 
appear  in  the  Atlantic  States  farther  north.  In  1887  North  Carolina  granted  a 
charter  which  provided  for  maximum  rates  as  follows:  "  On  persons,  not  exceed- 
ing 6  cents  per  mile  for  each,  unless  the  distances  to  which  any  x)erson  be  trans- 
ported be  less  thtuQ  10  miles,  in  which  case  the  president  and  board  of  directors 
may  be  entitled  to  make  an  extra  charge  of  50  cents  for  takinef  up  and  putting 
down  each  person  so  transported;  for  transportation  of  goods,  *  *  ♦  not 
exceeding  an  average  of  10  cents  per  ton  mile;  and  for  the  transportation  of  mails, 
such  sums  as  they  may  agree  upon."  In  a  similar  manner  later  charters  in  both 
North  and  South  Carolina  prescribe  maximum  rates.  These  rates  frequently  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  distance  and  space  occupied. 

These  quotations  suf&ce  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  early  charters  in  dif- 
ferent pa^  of  the  United  States  attempted  to  control  rates.  The  variety  existing 
among  provisions  of  this  kind  is  no  greater  than  among  provisions  on  other  sub- 
jects, and  in  nearly  all  instances  the  maximum  rates  prescribed  apx>ear  to  have 
been  much  above  what  railway  companies  would  in  ordinary  circumstances  be 
inclined  to  charge. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  rather  than  of  importance,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a 
few  States  several  charters  prescribe  rates  by  reference  to  another  charter  previ- 
ously granted  by  the  same  legislature.  Thus  a  Michigan  charter  of  1848  re^rs  to 
rates  cnarged  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railway;  a  Georp^ia  charter  of  1838  speci- 
fies that  the  company  may  charge  as  much  as  uie  GFeorgia  Railroad  and  Banldng 
Company;  in  1831  Mississippi  adopted  a  charter  granted  by  Louisiana;  and  a 
Tennessee  charter  oi  1851  grants  the  same  provisions  which  have  previously  been 
granted  to  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road. 

Publicity  of  rates. — Publicity  of  rates  is  not  generally  provided  for,  although 
provisions  on  this  subject  are  found  in  some  of  the  charters  granted  by  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jers^,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Missouri,  and  in  occasional  charters  granted  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
all  of  which  are  fairly  well  illustrated  by  the  clause  of  an  Indiana  charter  quoted 
above.  A  Louisiana  charter  of  1831,  after  providing  that  such  rates  may  be 
charged  as  shall  have  been  previously  fixed  by  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, f^pulates  that  **  rates  shall  be  published  in  some  newspaper,  ♦  *  *  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  increase  such  rates,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  established, 
during  the  period  for  which  they  have  been  established."  The  same  charter  fur- 
ther provides  that  every  new  board  of  directors  shaU  publish  a  schedule  of  rates 
within  10  days  after  its  election.  Another  charter  granted  2  years  later  speci- 
fies the  number  of  newspapers  in  which  the  schedule  of  rates  shall  be  published, 
and  that  such  rates -''shall  not  be  changed  durinf^  the  year  in  which  they  are 
established."  Publicity  of  a  different  kind,  and  quite  unique  in  railway  legisla- 
tion, is  provided  for  by  joint  resolution  of  the  South  Carohna  legislature  of  1886: 
"That  no  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  railroad  companies,  or  in  extension 
thereof,  shall  be  granted  by  the  legislature  unless  8  montns*  public  notice  of  the 
application  for  same  be  previously  given  by  advertising  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
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the  city  of  Charleston,  and  also  in  the  paper  of  one  of  the  counties  in  which  said 
road  may  be  situated,  or,  if  there  be  no  newspaper  in  such  connty,  then  by  pub- 
lication of  such  notice  a  5  the  court-house  or  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
county."  The  South  Carolina  resolution  evidently  aimed  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  as  the  declaration  of  utility  in  some  of  the  other  States,  namelv,  .to  cpye 
interested  parties  an  opi>ortunity  to  be  heard  and  to  demonstrate  to  tne  public 
the  necessity  of  incorporating  the  projected  company. 

Another,  but  a  much  more  restricted,  kind  of  publicity  is  that  provided  for  in 
some  charters  granted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  bygiving  stockholders  the  ri^ht 
to  inspect  the  books  of  the  company  at  any  time.  Tma,  however,  is  not  publicity 
as  we  now  imderstand  it,  for  it  simply  gives  the  x>er8onB  directly  interested  in  the 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise  access  to  the  books,  while  the  real  and  essential 
publicity  suggested  to-day  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is  therefore  more  a 
matter  of  curiosity  than  of  vital  imx>ortance  that  notice  is  taken  of  a  New  Hamp- 
slure  charter  of  1886,  which  provides  that  the  books  of  the  company  shall  be  open 
for  inspection  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature.  Analogous  provisions  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  charters  of  Rhode  island  and  the  Northwestern  States,  but  to 
what  extent  legislative  committees  ever  exercised  this  privilege  does  not  appear. 

DiaorlmluationB. — Relatively  few  early  charters  contain  any  reference  to  the 
matter  of  discrimination,  which  figures  so  largely  in  later  railway  legislation. 
Ajnong  the  States  which  granted  charters  containing  clauses  on  discrimination 
are  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  A  North  Carolina 
charter  of  1887  says:  *'  They  shall  give  no  undue  preference  to  the  property  of  one 
person  over  that  of  another,  but  as  far  as  practicable  shall  carry  each  m  the  order 
of  time  in  which  it  shall  be  delivered  or  offered  for  transportation  vnth  the  tolls 
paid  or  tendered."  An  early  Wisconsin  charter  contains  a  much  more  elaborate 
provision  on  discriminations. 

AdminiBtrative  agents. — So  far  as  internal  evidence  is  concerned,  early  charters 
were  granted  upon  the  assumption  that  the  companies  organized  under  them 
would  voluntarily  fulfill  the  obligations  imi>osed  by  the  franchise.  The  assump- 
tion which  underlies  early  as  well  as  later  railway  charters  is  that  they  execute 
themselves.  It  is  consequently  doubly  interesting  to  observe  that  the  small  State 
of  Rhode  Island  apparently  took  the  initiative  in  establishing  commissions,  for  in 
1886  the  legislature  of  that  State  passed  "An  act  to  establish  railroad  commission- 
ers." After  providing  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  by  the  general 
assembly,  the  act  specifies  that  '*  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commission- 
ers, upon  complaint  or  otherwise,  whenever  a  majority  of  them  shall  deem  it 
expedient,  personally  to  examine  into  any  or  all  of  the  transactions  or  proceed- 
ings of  any  railroad  corporation  that  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  authorized  and 
establishea  in  this  State,  in  order  to  secure  to  all  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
the  same  the  full  and  equal  privileges  of  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
property  at  all  times  that  may  be  granted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 
such  corporation  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  State  or  States,  and  ratably  in  pro- 
IX)rtion  to  the  distance  any  such  persons  or  property  may  be  transported  on  any 
railroad  as  aforesaid;  and  to  inquire  into  any  contract,  understanding,  or  agree- 
ment by  which  any  railroad  company  shall  attempt  to  transfer  or  give  to  any 
steamboat  company  any  favor  or  preference  over  any  other  such  company  or  boat, 
either  as  to  freight  or  passage,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act  and  the  several  acts  hereafter  passed  in  relation  to  railroads." 

The  commissioners  in  the  Connecticut  charter  quoted  before  may  here  be 
recalled,  together  with  the  boards  of  internal  improvement  of  Tennessee  and 
Florida,  which  had  some,  although  much  more  restricted,  administrative  x>owers 
over  certain  railways.  Analogous  functions  were  performed  under  a  Vermont 
charterof  1848,  by  which* 'the  supreme  court  at  any  stated  session  thereof,  •  ♦  * 
upon  application  of  ten  freeholders  in  any  town  or  towns  through  which  said 
road  may  pass,  may  alter  or  establish  the  rates  of  toll  upon  said  road  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  ten  years  at«anyone  time."  It  is  evident  that  the  Rhode 
Island  commission  is  the  only  one  of  these  bodies  that  could  exercise,  xmder  the 
law,  fairly  comprehensive  administrative  functions.  The  Vermont  court  is  here 
alluded  to  simply  because  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  introduction  into  the 
management  of  railway  affairs  of  x>6rsons  other  than  those  directly  interested  in 
the  corporation. 

Powers  reserved  to  the  lepiifilature. — Considered  numerically,  a  majority  of 
tne  charters  granted  in  the  different  States  do  not  reserve  to  the  legislature  either 
specified  or  general  powers.    It  is  very  common,  however,  for  charters  to  contain 

{>rovisions  reserving  to  the  legislature  the  light  to  regulate,  with  more  or  less 
atitude,  the  charges  of  transportation.    In  the  New  England  States  this  power 
could  generally  be  exercised  under  charter  rights  as  long  as  the  net  income  of  the 
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railway  in  question  exceeded  a  certain  per  cent,  nsnally  10.  Thns  a  Massachusetts 
charter  of  1829  reserves  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  revise  the  schedule  of  rates 
every  4  years  if  the  net  income  exceeds  10  per  cent.  A  contemporary  New 
Hampshire  charter  gives  the  board  of  directors  rull  power  over  rates,  and  permits 
the  legislature  to  reduce  them  after  10  per  cent  net  on  the  investment  has  been 
realized.  A  clause  typical  of  provisions  of  this  kind  is  found  in  an  early  Mary- 
land charter:  *'  That  nothing  m  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
le^slature  of  this  State  from  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  the  tolls  reserved  in 
this  act  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  or  20  years  aiter  the  passage  of  the  act: 
Provided,  That  at  no  time  shall  tne  toll  be  so  regulated  or  reduced  as  to  yield  less 
than  6  per  cent  per  annum."  Other  Maryland  as  well  as  Pennsylvania  charters 
embody  analogous  provisions.  Ten  per  cent  net  income  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon limit  placed  upon  the  discretionarv  x>owers  of  legislatures  over  railway  rates 
in  all  the  States  in  which  such  chartered  provisions  are  found.  In  a  few  instances 
the  rate  of  net  profits  x)ermitted  under  the  law  is  very  much  larger.  For  instance, 
in  Indiana  ch^i^ers  were  granted  permitting  the  legislature  to  regulate  rates 
whenever  the  profits  exceeded  15  per  cent,  and  any  excess  above  15  per  cent  was 
to  be  paid  into  the  common-school  fund. 

Another  right  reserved  to  the  State  in  a  considerable  number  of  charters  is  the 
power  to  purchase  the  railvray  after  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  power  was 
frequently  reserved  in  the  charters  of  the  New  England  States,  the  significance 
of  which  was  perhaps  illustrated  in  the  agitation  accompanying  the  recent  leas- 
ing of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway.  £arly  Massachusetts  charters  reserved 
to  the  State  the  power  to  purchase  after  a  period  of  20  years.  In  Vermont  this 
period  of  discretionary  jwwer  of  the  State  varied  from  20  to  50  years.  New  Hamx)- 
shire  followed  Massachusetts,  fixing  it  at  20.  An  Illinois  charter  of  1850  gives  tne 
State  the  right  to  purchase,  after  25  years,  by  refunding  to  the  company  the  cost 
of  the  entire  plant,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  In  New 
Jersey  similar  right  was  resei'ved  after  80  years.  An  early  Michigan  charter  con- 
tains a  provision  which  is  typical  of  isolated  charters  in  all  of  the  Northwestern 
States:  **  The  State  shall  have  the  right,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  15 
years  from  the  completion  of  said  road,  to  purchase  and  hold  the  same  for  the  use 
of  the  State  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the  orifldnal  cost  of  said  road,  exclusive  of 
repairs  thereof,  and  14  per  cent  thereon,  of  wnich  cost  an  accurate  account  shaJl 
be  kept  and  submitted  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  to  the  leffisl^tnre, 
duly  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  officers  of  said  compan^y,  and  at  such  other  limes 
as  the  legislature  shall  require  the  same."  In  Missouri  a  charter  granted  in  1887 
reserved  to  the  general  assemUv  the  right  to  purchase  the  railway  after  4  years 
by  giving  notice  in  writing.  This  charter  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
valuers,  whose  fxmction  it  was  to  fix  the  price  of  the  transfer. 

LimitationB  on  the  life  of  charterB.— -The  preceding  XMiragraph  illustrates  one 
class  of  limitations  placed  ux>on  some  charters  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
While  a  majorit;^  of  the  charters  are  silent  ui>on  this  x>oint,  now  and  then  charters 
were  granted  which  were  limited  in  their  existence  to  a  certain  i)eriod  of  years,  vary- 
ing all  the  way  from  10  and  20  to  99  or  more  years.  One  of  the  powers  granted  m 
the  charters  which  do  not  contain  provisions  directly  limiting  their  life  was  that 
which  gave  to  the  board  of  directors  "  perpetual  succession,"  which  means,  of 
course,  a  franchise  unlimited  in  the  period  or  its  existence.  In  the  Northwestern 
States  a  few  charters  were  granted  limiting  the  life  of  the  corporation  to  50  and  60 
years.  Florida  granted  a  few  which  were  to  lapse  after  a  period  of  20  years; 
Louisiana,  after  40  and  50,  and,  in  one  instance,  25.  In  one  charter,  a  provision 
is  foimd  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  same  shall  expire,  and  the  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  among  the  stockhoUlers.  The  session  laws 
of  the  different  States  contain  numerous  acts  extending  the  charter  period  in  those 
cases  where  the  original  act  contained  time  limits;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  all 
those  instances  in  which  the  charter  reserved  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  pur- 
chase, no  time  limit  whatever  was  necessary. 

Limitations  on  the  power  of  taxation. — After  the  country  at  large  had  begrun 
to  realize  the  necessity  and  importance  of  railway  transportation,  various  means 
were  resorted  to  to  encourage  the  construction  of  railways.  American  manu- 
facturers were  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  material.  This  had  to  be  imported 
from  abroad,  hence  it  was  but  natural  that  legislators  should  have  resorted  to  the 
exx)ediencv  of  exempting  from  import  duties  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  But  the  railways,  after  they  had  been  constructed,  represented 
valuable  property,  and  to  that  extent  increased  the  taxable  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory in  which  they  lay.  To  provide  against  the  imx>osition  of  taxes,  which  might 
become  burdensome  or  even  discourage  the  construction  of  railways,  legislatures 
of  States  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  incorporated,  in  some  charters,  a  provision 
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limiting  the  x>owerof  the  respective  States  to  tax  railway  property;  and,  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instances,  exempting  snch  property  altogether  from  taxation, 
nsnally  for  a  limited  period  of  years.  '*  Thai  the  capital  stock  of  said  corx)ora- 
tion  shall  be  and  remain  free  from  taxation  nntil  tne  profits  collected  by  said 
railroad  corporation  shs^  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  i)er  annum 
on  the  capital  stock."  This  is  from  a  Connecticut  charter  of  1883,  and  represents 
analogous  provisions  lound  in  New  f^gland  charters  of  that  period.  In  Massa- 
chusetts some  charters  exempted  railway  property  from  taxation  for  one  or  more 
years,  after  which  the  legislature  had  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain sum,  frequently  25  cents  per  annum,  on  each  share  of  the  stock.  In  the 
Northwestern  States  isolated  charters  limit  the  i>owerof  taxation  to  a  certain  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock;  others  to  a  certain  i>er  cent  on  the  net  income.  Then, 
again,  other  charters  make  railway  property  liable  to  taxation  like  all  other 
property;  and  late  laws  in  a  few  of  the  Western  States  specifically  state  that  no 
railway  prox>erty  shall  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

State  partioipation. — To  a  limited  extent  the  individual  States  participated  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  either  by  becoming  stockholders  and  lending  the  credit 
of  the  State  or  by  giving  direct  financial  aid.  The  well-known  illustrations  of 
the  rsdlways  owned  by  the  States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  stand  quite  alone  in  the  contemx>orary  railway  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  internal  improvements  had  been  such  as  to  discourage  the 
active  participation  of  our  commonwealths  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
Works  of  internal  improvement,  greatly  exceeding  both  the  capacity  to  construct 
and  to  utilize  them,  had  been  projected  by  many  Stat.es.  The  inevitable  fulure 
of  these  gigantic  projects  brouj^ht  these  States  into  disrepute  as  active  economic 
a^nts;  hence  we  find  in  constitutions  and  charters  granted  after  this  period  of 
disaster  in  State  works  of  internal  improvement  direct  prohibitions  of  State  par- 
ticix>ation.  As  a  matter  of  historical  mtereet,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
a  few  typical  instances  of  direct  or  indirect  participation  of  the  State  in  building 
up  our  railway  system.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  '*  state  "  is  here  used  in 
the  specific  rather  than  the  generic  sense,  for  even  after  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions and  statutory  restrictions  had  become  common,  the  smaller  political  units — 
county ,  town ,  village ,  and  city— freely  participated  in  railway  enterprises.  Large 
numbers  of  illustrations  can  oe  found  in  nearly  every  State.  An  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland,  in  1827,  authorized  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  A  contemporary  Michigan  charter 
emx>owers  the  State  to  tfike  stock  in  the  companv  chartered;  likewise  in  case  of 
New  Jersey;  also  in  Arkansas  and  other  States  in  the  Mississippi  Y^alley.  An 
early  Indiana  charter  limits  the  State  in  its  subscriptions  to  500  shares,  and  in 
Louisiana  the  governor  is  authorized  to  subscribe  a  certain  amount  in  behidf  of 
the  State  after  a  certain  number  of  shares  have  actually  been  paid  for  by  indi- 
viduals. In  turn,  the  governor  may  apx>oint  one  director  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  this  representation  of  the  State 
in  the  management  of  railways  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  be  found  the  beginning  of  attempts  at  administrative  control  of  our 
railways.  In  like  manner  the  board  of  internal  improvements,  and  later  the 
commissioner  of  railroads  appointed  by  the  governor,  were  intrusted  with  the 
interests  of  the  State  in  the  control  of  railways  to  which  Tennessee  had  given 
aid.  Isolated  charters  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other  Northwestern  States, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  States,  authorized  the  company  to  borrow  money  and 
to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  State  in  its  payment.  In  a  few  States,  like  Wisconsin 
ana  Texas,  attempts  were  made  to  utilize  the  school  fund  in  the  construction  of 
railways,  on  the  plea  that  such  an  investment  of  these  funds  would  be  carrying 
out  the  provision  of  the  law  directing  that  school  moneys  shall  be  invested  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  In  the  estimation  of  the  promoters  of  such  plans, 
nothing  could  be  more  profitable  than  the  railways  which  they  had  projected. 

MiBcellaneouB  provisions. — Under  this  head  mention  will  be  made  of  provisions 
found  in  isolated  charters  in  States  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  being  essentially 
alike  in  substance,  although  varying  in  the  form  of  expression  or  exact  scope  of 
their  contents.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  common  to 
organize  corporations  for  a  variety  of  purix>ses.  Experience  soon  demonstrated ' 
that  corporations  which  divided  their  interests  and  their  energv  among  two  or 
more  enterprises  became  involved  sooner  or  later  in  difficulties,  if  not  in  absolute 
failure.  As  a  result  of  this  exx>erience  it  was  not  long  before  State  legislatures 
enacted  general  laws  or  inserted  provisions  in  special  charters  to  tiie  effect  that 
corporations  shall  be  organized  only  for  one  specified  purpose.  A  few  charters, 
for  instance,  were  granted,  which  authorized  the  construction  of  a  railway,  as  wedl 
as  participation  in  other  kinds  of  business.    An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is 
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found  in  the  title  of  the  G^rgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  which  has  lasted 
into  our  own  t^es.  There  appears  to  have  existed  a  verv  close  affiliation  between 
railroading  and  banking,  the  same  corporation  frequently  engaging  in  both  kinds 
of  business.  A  reaction  against  this  is  clearly  shown  in  statutes  and  charter  pro- 
visions prohibiting  railway  companies  from  engaging  in  the  banking  business. 
Such  prohibitions  are  found  in  the  charters  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  G^rgia,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  States. 

The  route  of  the  railways  chartered  by  the  various  acts  is  described  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  completeness  and  accuracy.  In  perhaps  the  great  majority  of 
charters  the  termim  and  a  few  leading  intermediate  points  are  named;  in  others, 
only  the  termini;  and  in  still  others,  nothing  more  definite  than  the  expression 
that  the  railway  in  question  shall  be  constructed  between  some  eligible  point  on 
a  certain  river  to  another  elig[ible  point  on  a  certain  lake  or  in  a  certain  township. 
Instances  are  recorded  in  which  projectors  solicited  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
railway  along  one  route  and  then  chose  cmother,  and  repeated  their  solicitations 
for  aid  idong  the  second,  and  x>erhaps  secured  support  from  both. 

The  amount  of  land  which  the  railway  company  might  leg;ally  hold  was  cjuite 
generally  restricted  to  that  which  was  necessarv  for  construction  and  operation — 
a  strip  of  100  feet  in  \/idth,  and,  in  addition,  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  material  and  for  the  construction  of  depots,  warehouses,  and  other 
necessary  buildings.  In  many  of  the  States  the  right  of  way  was  donated  to  the 
company;  and,  of  course,  in  numerous  instances,  State  and  Federal  grants  were 
given  in  aid  of  railways.  But  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land, 
charters  usually  contain  provisions  relating  to  eminent  domain  or  expropriation. 
Most  charters  name  some  officer  or  tribunal  before  whom  cases  relating  to  con- 
demned property  may  be  heard  and  the  manner  in  which  decisions  and  awards 
may  bema^. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  usually  named  in  the  charter,  although, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  apparently  bears  no 
relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  railway  in  question.  In  only  a  few  instances 
does  the  charter  fix  a  definite  ratio  between  the  number  of  miles  of  road  and  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock.  While  now  and  then  a  charter  does  not  provide  for 
the  payment  of  anything  whatsoever  at  the  time  subscriptions  are  maae,  or  calls 
for  only  a  dollar  or  two,  in  a  large  number  of  charters  a  payment  of  $5  is  called 
for  at  the  time  subscribers  enter  their  names  on  the  books  of  the  company. 
Usually  the  manner  in  which  the  balance  shall  be  paid  is  indicated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  days'  notice  which  must  be  given  is  stated.  The  voting  power  of  stock- 
holders is  quite  generally  limited  to  one  vote  per  share,  although  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic  States  the  graded  system  of  voting,  by  which  the  number  of  votes 
of  the  individual  stockholder  decreases  as  his  holdings  increase,  is  common. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  our  early  railways  were  bmlt  for  short  distances  and 
witiiout  reference  to  one  another,  and  that  our  present  magnificent  systems  are 
but  consolidations  of  large  numbers  of  smaller  roads.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  the  subject  of  consolidations  rarely  touched  upon  in  early  char- 
ters. To  be  sure  the  term  is  used;  and  now  and  then  a  clause,  either  mrectly 
authorizing  or  prohibiting  consolidations,  was  put  into  a  charter.  The  right  to 
cross  other  railways,  as  well  as  to  form  junctions,  is  frequently  granted;  and  in 
reality  such  a  right  can  easily  be  construed  as  the  right  to  consolidate.  Similarly, 
the  power  to  operate  and  lease  other  railways  was  n*equently  given,  although  in 
the  Southern  States  the  term  **  farming  "  is  sometimes  used. 

Later  charters  quite  generally  expressly  prohibit  the  leasing  or  joint  opera- 
tion of  parallel  or  competing  lines;  and  in  numerous  early  charters  companies 
are  protected  against  the  construction  of  parallel  lines  either  within  a  certain 
numoer  of  years  or  a  certain  distance  from  their  own  roads. 

A  great  majority  of  charters  provide  for  an  annual  report  in  one  form  or 
another.  This  report  is^most  frequently  made  by  the  board  of  directors  to  the 
stockholders;  in  lewer  inst^ices  to  the  legislature;  and,  in  still  others,  to  both 
the  stocMiolders  and  the  legislature.  The  number  of  items  specified  in  this  report 
varies  all  the  way  from  less  than  10  to  more  than  100. 

Forerunners  of  laws  relating  to  safety  appliances  and  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property  can  also  be  detected  in  early  charters.  Provisions  may  be  found 
relating  to  the  order  in  which  cars  shall  be  put  into  a  train,  the  manner  in  which 
crossings  shall  be  protected,  bells  upon  locomotives,  fences  alon^  tracks.  (It  is  a 
matter  of  curiosity  that  in  some  of  our  earliest  charters,  provision  is  made  for 
the  construction  of  gates  across  the  railway  tracks^  which  uie  train  operators  are 
to  open  and  close  whenever  they  croes  the  public  highways.) 
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The  tranHportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  is  occasionally  provided  for; 
and  in  yarions  Southern  States  railway  officers  are  expressly  exempted  from  the 
performance  of  military  duty.  In  a  few  charters  the  power  of  the  company  to 
own  slaves  is  treated.    A  sinking  fund  is  also  mentioned  in  a  very  few  of  them. 

An  archaic  feature  of  our  charters  is  found  in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  same  railway  track  by  different  shippers,  and  the  rules  governing  the  con- 
struction of  rolling  stock.  For  eicample,  in  Massachusetts  a  corporation  was 
authorized  to  specify  in  its  by-laws  the  form  and  construction  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  weight  of  the  loads  which  should  pass  over  its  road.  This  clause  had  directly 
in  view  the  use  of  vehicles  other  than  those  owned  by  the  corporation.  In 
several  charters  granted  in  the  Northwestern  States  the  form  of  the  vehicles,  as 
well  as  the  price  to  be  charged  for  the  transportation  of  goods  and  owners' 
vehicles,  is  si)ecified  in  the  cnarters.  In  New  Jersey,  it  is  provided  "that no 
farmer  belonging  to  this  State  shall  be  required  to  pay  any  toll  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  x>roduce  of  his  farm  to  market  over  the  said  road  or  roads,  in  his 
own  carriage,  weighing  not  more  than  one  ton,  when  the  weight  of  such  produce 
shall  not  exceed  1,000  x>ounds,  but  the  same  farmer  may  be  charged  toll  as  for 
empty  carriage."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  term  '*  toll "  is  here  used  to  desig- 
nate remuneration  for  the  act  of  transportation,  while  the  term  '*  expense,"  or 
"  cost  of  transportation,*'  as  was  noted  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  relates  more 
'  particularly  to  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  track  and  represents  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  fixed  charges  of  the  road. 
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General  charaoteristics.— The  terms  ''early"  and  *'late/'  nsed  with  reference 
to  railway  charters,  are  relative  in  their  signmcance;  for  the  same  year  which  is 
early  in  the  history  of  one  State  may  be  late  in  that  of  another.  For  Instance, 
charters  eranted  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  between  1835  and  1840 
may  be  characterized  as  later,  while  those  jonranted  in  States  like  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  during  those  years  would  decidedly  belong  to  the  earlier  charters  of 
that  section.  The  le^^islatiye  history  of  railways  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  is  essentially  similar,  and  as  we  observe  the  movements  of  this  legislation 
from  east  to  west  we  may  notice  that  in  turn  each  State  goes  through,  in  the 
main,  all  the  experiences  and  stages  of  advancement  of  other  States  which  pre- 
ceded it  in  railway  development.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  these  char 
ters,  as  one  observes  their  march  westward,  clearly  indicates  the  fact  that  the 
restrictions  of  the  earlier  tjrpes  granted  in  the  East  are  gradually  made  milder,  if 
they  are  not  altogether  lost.  Occasionally  there  is  a  reversion  to  type— a  Western 
charter  embodying  all  the  salient  restrictions  and  reg^ulating  features  of  the 
severest  Eastern  cnarters.  The  additional  observation  mav  be  made  that  the 
maximum-rate  provisions,  which  are  rather  common  in  the  charters  of  the  earlier 
East  and  Middle  West,  are  frequently  embodied  in  later  charters.  Then,  as  time 
advances  and  the  more  modem  phases  of  railroading  make  their  appearances, 
clauses  referring  to  consolidations,  discriminations,  and  even  long  and  short  haul 
are  occasionalljr  inserted.  Aside  from  the  enumeration  of  names  comprising  the 
board  of  commissioners,  which  usually  appears  in  the  first  or  second  section  of 
the  charter,  no  regular  order  is  maintained. 

It  is  clear  that  States  copied  largely  from  one  another,  and  in  the  process  of 
copying  different  charter  sections  appear  to  have  become  badly  mixed;  and  in 
numerous  instances  a  considerable  number,  even  a  majority,  of  clauses  incorpo- 
rated in  the  more  complete  charter  which  served  as  the  model  are  left  eut  alto- 
gether. 

While  large  numbers  of  special  charters  were  panted  up  to  1870,  general  laws 
relating  to  railways  appeared  early  in  the  thirties,  and  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
even  before  that  time.  A  custom  which  aided  in  bringing  about  the  transition 
from  special  to  general  laws  was  the  abbreviation  of  railway  charters  by  refer- 
ence to  previously  gn^nted  charters  in  the  same  or,  in  isolated  cases,  in  other 
States.  Under  this  custom  the  charter  only  contained  a  few  purely  individual  and 
local  specifications,  with  the  additional  blanket  provision  that  the  company 
thereby  incori)orated  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  previously  granted 
to  another  specified  corporation.  Thus,  in  New  York  numerous  charters  are 
abridged  by  reference  to  the  Attica  and  Buffido  charter  sranted  in  1836.  The 
same  method  was  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  cnarters  in  Maine,  Vir- 
ginia, Missouri,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  other  States.  When,  as  was 
often  the  case,  a  considerable  number  of  charters  were  abridged  in  the  same  State 
by  reference  to  some  one  charter,  an  element  of  uniformity  was  introduced  with 
almost  as  much  efficiency  as  if  general  laws  had  been  enacted. 

One  of  the  x>eculiarities  of  rauway  legislation  in  all  sections  of  the  country  is 
the  granting  of  special  laws  after  general  laws  had  been  enacted  in  the  respective 
States.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  upon  the  statute  books  a  comprehen- 
sive general  law  enacted  on  a  certain  day  ana  perhaps  a  special  charter  granted, 
if  not  on  the  same,  then  on  immediately  succeedmg  days.  Large  numbers  of 
special  charters  were  granted  completely  ignoring  in  their  provisions  existing 
general  laws. 

The  Northern  Paoifio  franchioe. — A  late  illustration  of  the  organization  of  a 
railway  company  under  special  charter  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  leading  facts  of  which  are  set  forth  by  the  general  counsel 
of  that  company  in  the  preface  to  his  compilation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  charters. 
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"  Soon  after  the  institution  of  the  foreclosure  proceedings  it  was  determined 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reorganize  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
under  a  new  charter,  to  be  obtained  either  from  Congress  or  from  some  one  of  the 
States.  Congressional  legislation  was  considered  doubtful,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee  early  took  steps  to  secure  a  charter  for  reorganization  under  a 
State  law. 

* '  In  all  of  the  States  in  which  an^  portion  of  the  property  is  situated  the  granting 
of  charters  by  special  act  is  prohibited,  and  corporate  organization  can  only  be 
effected  under  general  laws.  Such  a  constitutional  amendment  had  been  adopted 
in  Wisconsin  in  November,  1871,  but  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  had  several 
times  decided  that  the  amendment  was  prospective  in  its  operation,  and  left  the 
legislature  at  liberty  to  amend  special  charters  granted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

**  It  was  considered  preferable  to  secure  a  special  charter,  which  should  be  open 
from  time  to  time  to  special  amendment,  ana  it  was  determined  that  the  charter 
of  the  Sui)erior  and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company  (a  Wisconsin  corporation)  would 
be  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  This  charter  was  acquired  by  the  purchase 
of  all  the  stocK  of  the  company  and  was  amended  by  special  act  (chapter  244, 
Laws  of  1885)  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

**A8  the  reorganized  company  was  to  acquire  the  vast  properties  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  to  issue  thereon  a  great  amount  of  stock  and 
bonds  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reorganization,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  leave  unsettled  no  possible  question,  however  technical,  based  ux)on  nonuser  or 
upon  any  other  groimd,  concerning  the  validity  of  the  charter.  To  test  the  ques- 
tion the  attorney-general  of  Wisconsin  applied  to  the  supreme  court  of  that  State 
for  leave  to  file  m  the  court,  according  to  the  practice  thereof,  a  bill  in  the  nature 
of  a  quo  warranto  to  forfeit  the  franchise  on  the  ground  of  nonuser.  The  case 
was  lully  argued,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1896,  the  supreme  court  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  corporation  was  not  dissolved  bjr  nonuser,  and  that  if  any 
£  round  for  forfeiting  the  charter  had  existed  it  was  waived  by  chapter  244  of  the 
aws  of  1895  amendmg  the  charter  above  referred  to.  So  that  before  the  pur- 
chase of  the  properties  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  increase 
of  its  capital  stock  and  the  provision  for  the  issue  of  securities,  the  validity  of  the 
charter  of  the  present  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  (formerly  Superior 
and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company) ,  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  State,  had  become  res  aidjudicata." 

The  charter  of  the  Superior  and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  Northern  Pacific  now  does  business,  was  granted  in  1870  and  provided  for 
the  construction  of  a  rather  short  and  not  very  important  railway  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  road,  however,  was  not  built,  and 
the  charter  provisions  were  not  made  use  of.  A  few  unimportant  amendments 
were  adopted  in  1871,  and  in  1895  the  le^lature  of  Wisconsin  adopted  another 
and  very  comprehensive  amendment  which,  tog^ether  with  the  origmal  charter, 
constitutes  the  present  franchise  of  this  great  transcontinental  line.  The  amend- 
ment of  1895  describes  the  route  of  the  present  Northern  Pacific;  it  gives  the 
company  power,  amon^  other  things,  **  to  receive  and  store  any  property  in  any 
of  its  depots  or  other  buildings,  including  elevators  •  •  •  ;  to  demand,  collect, 
and  receive  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  tor  the  transx)ortation  of  x>ersons  and  prop- 
erty and  for  the  storage  of  property  as  shall  be  reasonable.  '*  The  extension  of  the 
road  and  its  connection  with  other  lines  was  not  directly  provided  for  in  the  char- 
ter itself ,  but  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  as  amended  in  1897,  grant  ample  powers 
for  this  purpose: 

'*Any  railroad  corx>oration  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory or  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  existing  by  consolidation  of  different  railway  com- 
panies under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  or  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  any  other 
Territory  or  Territories,  State  or  States,  may  consolidate  its  stock,  franchises, 
and  property  with  any  other  railroad  corporation,  whether  within  or  without  the 
State,  when  their  resx)ective  railroads  can  be  lawfully  connected  and  operated 
together,  to  constitute  one  continual  main  line,  with  or  without  branches,  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  a^eed  upon,  and  become  one  corporation  by  any  name 
selected,  which  within  this  State  shall  i>os8ess  all  the  powers,  franchises,  and 
immunities,  including  the  right  of  further  consolidation  with  other  corporations 
under  this  section,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  restrictions  of  this 
chapter,  and  such  in  addition,  including  land  grants  and  exemptions  of  land  from 
taxation,  as  such  corporations  peculiarly  possessed  or  were  subject  to  at  the  time 
of  consolidation  or  amalgamation  by  the  laws  then  in  force  applicable  to  them  or 
^ther  of  themr" 
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The  Wisconsin  statutes,  like  those  of  most  other  States,  as  will  be  noted  more 
in  detail  later,  prohibit  the  consolidation,  lease,  purchase,  or  control  by  one  rail- 
way corporation  of  another  parallel  or  competing  line,  to  be  determined  by  jury. 
To  complete  its  franchise  the  Northern  Pacific  nled  this  charter  in  all  the  other 
States  through  which  it  runs,  and  appointed  certain  persons  as  its  legal  represent- 
atives  in  those  Commonwealths.  £i  Idaho  a  special  promise  is  exactea  to  the 
effect  that  the  corporation  accepts  in  full  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  reorganization  of  the  Northern  Pacific  under  a  spe- 
cial charter  took  place  at  a  time  when  every  State  through  which  its  line?  pass 
had  on  its  statute  books  general  laws  governing  the  organization  of  railway 
companies. 

The  physical  location  of  the  railway  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  the  source 
of  its  legal  power,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  a  great  system  may 
be  operated  on  the  basis  of  a  charter  granted  to  an  insignificant  road  in  a  distant 
State.  The  Southern  Pacific,  for  instance,  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky. What  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  legal  privilege  of  a  modem  railway 
corporation  is  an  extremely  complex  problem,  the  aifficultv  of  which  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  us  when  we  realize  that  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  separate  char- 
ters granted  by  different  States  are  comprised  in  the  existing  franchises  of  our 
great  companies.  The  Pennsylvania  company,  for  instance,  represents  more  than 
150  original  lines,  each  having  its  sx)ecial  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation. 
Many  of  these  charters  represent  conflicting,  if  not  mutually  exclusive  privileges, 
and  what  the  charter  rights  of  such  a  corporation  are  is  a  question  difficult  of 
solution.  Not  only  is  there  a  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  diverse  provisions 
of  different  charters,  but  also  between  the  charters  and  the  general  laws,  although 
in  many  States  the  supremacy  of  general  over  special  laws  has  been  atleas^  acqui- 
esced in,  if  not  publicly  reco^ized.  The  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
way commission  writes  that  m  that  State  it  has  been  recognized  that  general 
laws  have  superseded  the  earlier  sx)ecial  enactments.  This  appears  especially 
significant  when  we  remember  that,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  all  the  rail- 
ways of  Massachusetts  were  incorporated  under  special  charters — a  compilation 
of  which  makes  a  good-sized  volume — before  comprehensive  general  laws  had 
been  passed.  This  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  special  and  general  laws  is 
illustrated  in  the  railway  history  of  Michigan.  The  leg^lature  of  that  State  in 
1898  created  a  commission,  composed  of  the  railway  commissioner  and  two  State 
officers,  to  negotiate  with  certain  railwa  companies  of  the  State  operating 
under  special  charters,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms  the  com- 
panies would  be  willing  to  surrender  their  charters.  While  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  these  companies  were  to  pay  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the  other 
question  is  by  no  means  an  impossibilitv.  No  further  reference  is  here  made  to 
tnis  difference  between  the  railways  ana  the  State,  because  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  which  the  Industrial  Commission  has  fully  treated  in  another 
part  of  its  report.  (The  well-known  instance  of  the  Dlinois  Central  and  tiie 
reserved  rights  of  the  State  with  respect  to  taxation  in  the  charter  of  that  com- 
pany is  also  suggested  in  this  connection.) 

Early  general  laws. — In  the  first  part  of  this  report  on  early  charters  reference 
is  made  to  an  early  law  of  Massachusetts  of  1808.  In  1838  the  legislature  of  that 
State  enacted  a  law  **  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  railway  corporations  in 
certain  cases."  This  law  was  included  in  a  larger  act  on  canals,  turnpikes,  and 
railroads.  The  law  of  1888  also  embodied  the  idea  of  a  preamble  by  specifying 
that  petitions  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
report  of  a  competent  engineer.  Connecticut,  in  1849,  adopted  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive amendment  to  the  earlier  act  relating  to  railway  companies.  In  the  first 
section  this  law  provides  that  all  railway  companies  shall  be  subject  to  general 
laws,  except  when  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  A  provision  similar  to  that 
f oimd  in  Massachusetts  was  embodied  in  the  1  w  providing  for  the  report  of  a 
competent  engineer  in  connection  with  the  petition  for  a  charter.  The  usual 
provisions  with  respect  to  organization,  shares  of  stock,  location,  annual  rex)ort8, 
and  other  financial  affairs  of  railway  companies  were  provided  for.  In  Maine  a 
general  law  adopted  in  1841  contained  the  following  section:  **  No  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  any  railroad  corporation  shall  be  acted  ux)on  unfess  the  same  is 
accomx)anied  and  supported  by  the  report  of  a  skillful  engineer,  founded  on  actual 
examination  of  the  road  and  by  other  evidence,  showing  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  said  railroad,  the  general  profile 
of  the  country  through  wnich  it  is  proposed  to  be  made,  the  feasibility  of  the 
route,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  exx)ense  of  constructing  the  same.    The 
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X)etition  shall  set  forth  the  places  of  beginning  and  ends  of  the  proposed  railroad, 
me  distance  between  the  same,  the  general  coarse  of  said  railroad,  together  with 
the  names  of  5  towns  through  which  the  same,  on  actual  survey,  may  De  found  to 
pass."  This  provision  is  tvpical  of  analogous  clauses  in  the  laws  of  other  North 
Atlantic  States.  By  1848  Maine  granted  charters  containing  only  a  few  sections, 
together  with  the  additional  statement  that  *'all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
uraally  granted  to  such  corporations  "  shall  be  delegated  to  the  company  thereby 
formed.  New  Hampshire  adopted  a  general  law  in  1843  dealing  with  expropria- 
tion, crossings,  fences,  contracts  among  railway  companies,  and  so  on.  The  year 
following  *'An  act  to  render  railroad  corporations  public  in  certain  cases,  and 
constitunng  a  board  of  railroad  commissionerB  "  was  adopted.  The  commission 
established  by  this  law  was  empowered  to  lay  out  routes  on  petition  only,  to 
inspect  roads  and  railway  accounts.  Vermont  enacted  similar  laws  in  184iS-47 
ana  1849,  the  latter  being  quite  a  comprehensive  areneral  law. 

New  York,  which  is  representative  of  the  Middle  States,  had  passed  80  general 
laws  before  1884,  beginning  with  an  act  to  prevent  injury  to  railroad  prox>erty  and 
to  insure  the  safety  of  passengers.  These  lavra  embraced  subjects  like  the  rela- 
tion of  railroads  to  canals,  highways,  Indian  lands,  to  taxation,  maijs  and  profiles, 
contracts,  loaning  the  credit  of  tne  State,  carrying  mails,  junctions,  baggage 
checks,  altering  bnes,  transportation  of  freight,  suits  against  companies,  destruc- 
tion of  noxious  weeds,  and  such  like.  A  law  of  1848  compelled  railway  companies 
to  report  annually  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Like  the  New  England  States,  New 
York  declared  the  '' public  use  "  of  a  railway,  and  demanded  proof  that  the  pro- 
posed railway  was  of  '*  sufficient  utility  to  justify  the  taking  of  private  property  " 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  authorizing  the  organization 
of  .railway  companies.  By  1848  New  York  had  worked  out  a  fairly  comprehensive 
general  law,  but  it  was  not  until  1850  that  what  may  be  called  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State  was  adopted.  (The  New  York  law  of  1850  was  transcribed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sections  relating  to  the  Erie  Canal,  by  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsm  in  1858,  which,  however,  faued  to  pass  the  bill.)  The  law  of  1850  for- 
bids the  organization  of  corporations  by  special  acts,  except  for  municix>al  pur- 
poses and  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the 
corporation  can  not  be  obtained  under  general  laws.  In  addition,  it  contains, 
among  others,  provisions  relating  only  to  the  organization  of  railway  companies, 
subscription  and  forfeiture  of  stock,  transfer  and  increase  of  stock,  expropria- 
tion, change  of  route,  filing  maps  and  profiles,  pa3ring  labor  employed  in  construc- 
tion, formation  of  trains,  baggage,  intoxication  of  employees,  annual  report  of 
over  100  items,  and  other  phases  of  legislative  control. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  general  laws,  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway 
secured  17  amendments  before  1850.  The  Portsmouth  and  Concord  Railway 
secured  1  amendment  during  each  of  the  first  10  years  of  its  existence.  The 
Western  Branch,  Massachusetts,  secured  22  amendments  before  1858,  and  the 
Eastern  Branch  secured  18.  Thirteen  were  ffranted  to  the  Housatonic  between 
1838  and  1850;  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  15;  the  Delaware  and  Raritan,  14.  The 
Pennsylvania  adopted  22  up  to  1854,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  21  between  1828 
and  1852.  Since  these  amendments  dealt  with  such  topics  as  the  increase  of  stock, 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  holding  lands,  building  telegraphs,  extending  lines  and 
forming  connections,  the  construction  of  bridges,  and  so  on,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
single  comprehensive  law,  properly  observed  would  have  answered  all  the  pur- 
poses, and  in  a  uniform  way,  of  all  the  special  charters  with  which  the  various 
legislatures  had  to  concern  themselves.  Numerous  contemporary  newspaper 
paragraphs  can  be  found  deploring  the  fact  that  legislatures  are  obliged  to  use  so 
much  of  their  time  for  the  construction  of  special  laws  which  could  be  so  much 
more  efficiently  dealt  with  under  general  statutes. 

Among  the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  Illinois  began  early.  In  1840  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State  passed  '*  an  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  railroad 
incorporations."  This  law  prescribes  the  formation  of  railway  corporations  and 
the  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  officers.  The  board  of  directors  is  given 
full  power  over  rat«s,  but  these  are  limited  to  8  cents  per  mile  for  passengers, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  special  act  of  the  legislature.  The  legislature 
is  empowered  to  reduce  rates  without  the  consent  of  the  comx>any,  but  no  such 
reduction  shall  cause  the  net  profits  to  fall  below  15  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
probable  use  of  the  proposed  railway  must  first  be  ascertained,  and  the  interested 
parties  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Annual  reports  are  demanded, 
and  the  act  is  to  apply  to  all  existing  corporations,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not  in 
confiict  with  special  charters  granted.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1855, 
adopted  a  comprehensive  general  law  including  provisions  on  legislative  control 
of  rates,  junctions,  taxing  capital  stock  1  per  cent  per  annum,  providing  for  rea- 
sonably good  service,  consolidation,  and  so  on.    However,  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
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other  States,  during  succeeding  years  charters  were  granted  by  the  leg^islature 
which  are  as  long  and  involved  as  if  no  general  laws  had  been  in  existence.  Iowa 
(consult  Dixon,  State  Railroad  Control  in  Iowa)  passed  an  incorporation  law, 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  railroads,  at  the  first  session  of  its  general 
assembly,  and  in  most  of  the  earlier  legislation  of  that  State  interference  with 
railway  management  is  foreshadowed.  A  law  of  1856  contains  the  significant 
provision  that  *'  railroad  companies  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  at 
all  times  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  reg^ulations  as  mav  from  time  to  time  be 
enacted."  In  1860,  maximum  rates  were  prescribed,  and  2  years  later  railwajrs 
were  required  to  maintain  offices  within  the  State  and  to  submit  annual  reports. 
Another  law  provided  for  the  x>eriodical  publication  of  rates  and  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  safety. 

The  active  regulation  of  rates  was  attempted  in  1866,  but  most  of  the  restrictive 
laws  enacted  up  to  this  time  were  rarely  enforced.  Kansas,  after  most  ];>rolific 
croiw  of  private  charters,  passed  an  elaborate  general  law  in  1857,  but  within  8 
days  after  this  law  had  been  passed  a  si)ecial  charter  was  panted  without  refer- 
ence to  the  act  in  question,  although  covering  in  its  provisions  matters  which  the 
genentl  law  treated  very  elaborately.  The  contents  of  this  rather  elaborate  law 
are  essentially  like  those  of  the  Illinois  law. 

Taking  North  Carolina  and  Alabama  as  representatives  of  another  section  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  said  that  their  general  laws,  while  fairly  comprehensive, 
are  not  as  complete  as  the  best  laws  of  States  farther  north.  The  North  Carolina 
law  of  1871  emoraces  70  sections,  in  one  of  which  a  maximum  rate  of  5  cents  for 
passengers  is  prescribed;  another  calls  for  an  annual  report  of  105  itemsj  and 
another  prohibits  consolidation  with  parallel  or  competing  lines.  The  Alabama 
law  of  1850  reserves  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  alter  or  repeal  any  certificate 
of  incori>oration;  it  places  a  limit  upon  the  indebtedness  which  the  companv  mav 
assume;  and  contains  furthermore  the  very  novel  provision  that  no  railroad  shall 
be  constructed  through  an  orchard  without  the  owner's  consent.  In  1858  all 
railway  companies  were  made  subordinate  to  general  laws. 

California  was  one  of  the  few  States  which  oegan  to  legislate  on  railway  mat- 
ters in  general  rather  than  special  acts,  beginning  with  1860.  In  1858  a  law  was 
passed  which  enabled  any  25  persons  to  form  a  railway  company.  The  life  of  the 
mmchise  was  limited  to  50  years.  While  section  2  of  the  law  specified  that  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  exactly  equal  the  actual  cost  of  the  road,  sec- 
tion 16  empowered  the  company  to  increase  its  capital  stock  **to  any  amount 
wMch  may  De  deemed  sufficient  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  the  cori)oration." 
This  law  was  amended  in  1858, 1856,  and  1857,  but  m  1861  the  whole  of  it  was 
repealed  and  another  law,  sup^lementarv  to  the  original  general  act  of  1850,  was 
aaox)ted.  An  important  provision  of  this  last  law  is  found  in  section  1,  which 
specifies  that  at  least  $1,000  per  mile  shall  be  subscribed,  and  10  per  cent  actually 
paid  in  before  the  articles  of  incorporation  can  be  filed.  *The  form  of  the  articles 
of  the  association  is  prescribed,  and  the  period  of  its  existence  limited  to  50  years. 
A  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  is  provided  for  and  the  unusual  lib- 
erty of  laying  out  its  road,  **  not  exceeding  9  rodis  wide,"  is  given  to  the  company. 
There  are  elaborate  sections  on  eminent  domain,  arbitration,  tolls,  and  so  on.  By 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  constituents  of  the  companies,  consolidated  railway 
corporations  may  be  organized.  Maximum  rates  of  10  cents  per  passenger-mile 
and  15  cents  x>6r  ton-mile  are  prescribed,  although  the  company  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  transx>ortation  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  freight  for  less  than 
25  cents.  The  maximum  rates  of  the  California  law  are  in  part  exceeded  by  those 
prescribed  in  a  Washington  charter  granted  in  1862,  whicn  are  10  cents  per  pas- 
senger-mile and  40  cents  per  ton-mile.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  the  nrst 
g[eneral  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Washington,  in  1878,  relates  to  **  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination  in  the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  on  railroads  in  this  Territory."  Montana,  Colorado,  Arizona 
(Territory) ,  and  Idaho  are  other  States  which,  like  California,  began  with  general 
laws. 
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General  considerations. — Constitiitional  provisions  probably  represent  the 
more  fundamental  and  x>6rmanent  features  of  railway  legislation.  It  may  be 
assmned  that  the  provisions  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union  were  thought  to  represent  those  matters  respecting  railways  which 
the  people  of  the  different  States,  represented  in  their  resx)ective  legislatures,  con- 
sidered most  important  and  least  likely  to  require  changes  in  the  future.  The 
history  of  American  constitutions  does  not  reveal  an  undue  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  i)eople  to  change  or  modify  their  organic  laws;  and  in  view  of  this  slowness 
in  brining  about  constitutional  changes  an  element  of  fixity  and  rigidity  is 
infused  into  the  legislative  control  of  rauways. 

The  constitutions  of  the  older  States,  as  a  class,  contain  fewer  and  less  compre- 
hensive provisions  relating  to  railways;  and  two  of  them,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  embody  no  direct  provisions  of  this  kind,  while  Bhode  Island  is  saved 
from  being  classified  with  these  two  States  by  a  brief  and  rather  unimportant 
constitutional  provision.  In  addition,  there  is  an  absence  of  clauses  relating^  to 
railways  in  the  organic  codes  of  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
With  these  exceptions,  every  State  in  the  Union  contains  more  or  less  elaborate 
provisions  on  this  subject,  varyiuj^  from  the  less  comprehensive  and  incomplete 
sections  of  many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  older  States  to  those  much  wider  in 
their  scope  and  stringent  in  their  nature,  as  in  t^e  recently  adopted  constitution 
of  Montana. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  all  the  constitutional  provisions  may 
be  grouped  under  three  general  heads:  First,  those  relating  to  incoiporation; 
second,  those  relating  to  public  aid;  and,  third,  to  direct  regulation  ana  control, 
the  latter  having  in  view  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  establishment  of  equita- 
ble rates.  While  a  few  of  these  provisions  are  negative  in  their  character,  a  good 
many  of  them  are  positive,  empowering  legislatures  to  establish  rates  and  to  do 
other  things  calculated  to  subordinate  the  agencies  of  transportation  to  the  public 
good. 

Acceptance  of  the  constitution.  ^Fifteen  State  constitutions  contain  provi- 
sions to  the  effect  that  no  railway,  canal,  or  other  transportation  company  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
any  future  legislation  by  general  or  special  laws,  other  than  in  execution  of  a 
trust  created  by  law  or  by  a  contract,  except  on  the  condition  of  complete  accept- 
ance of  all  the  provisions  of  the  section  or  article  of  the  constitution  in  question. 
In  a  few  instances  the  further  provision  is  embodied  that  whenever  existing 
charters  are  revised  or  amended,  the  same  shall  become  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tion. (The  constitutions  incorporating  such  provisions  are  found  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Wyoming.) 

Corporations  organized  under  general  laws. — In  the  first  section  of  this 
report  it  was  noted  that  great  crops  of  special  charters  were  produced  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  countrv,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  reaction  against  those  excesses  in  spe- 
cial and  local  legislation  which  l^d  to  the  adoption  of  constitutional  provisions 
prohibiting  the  organization  of  railway  and  similar  companies  under  special  char- 
ters. One  method  of  avoiding  these  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  was 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway;  but  Section  XXI  of  the 
original  charter  of  the  Superior  and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Companv  declared  "  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  of  this  State  the  objects  of  the  corporation 
hereby  created  can  not  be  attained  under  the  general  laws."  The  later  constitu- 
tions of  the  Western  States  are  very  stringent  in  this  resx>ect,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  corporations,  of  which  railways  are  an  important  member, 
under  special  acts,  is  rigidly  prohibited.    ( The  following  States  have  incorporated 
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snch  prohibitions  in  their  constitations:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Illinois,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michji'an, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  West 
Virgfinia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.) 

Previously  granted  charters. — Closely  allied  to  the  last  Ijpe  of  constitutional 
provisions  is  another,  found  in  only  6  States,  which  inyalidates  all  charters  and 
8X)ecial  or  exclusive  privileges  granted  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
unless  organization  had  Men  actually  effected.  Organization  thereafter  could 
not  be  effected  without  a  full  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution.  (This  is 
found  in  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Idaho, 
Wyoming. ) 

Speclcd  oharterB.— In  addition  to  the  positive  provision  that  railway  compa- 
nies shall  be  organized  under  general  laws,  19  constitutions  contain  the  negative 
clause  that  no  special  charters  eliaJl  be  granted,  except  for  charitable,  educational, 
and  certain  other  purposes,  when  the  same  shall  remain  under  State  control.  A 
few  constitutions  specify  tiiat  special  charters  may  be  granted  to  corporations  and 
organizations  not  having  in  view  financial  gain.  (The  following  are  the  States 
whose  constitutions  contain  such  provisions:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ken- 
tucky, Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington, 
Wyoming.) 

RailwavB  public  carriera. — The  analogy  of  railways  to  common  roads  and 
other  public  nighways  is  expressed  in  constitutional  provisions  declaring  all  rail- 
way and  canal  companies  to  be  common  carriers.  While  provisions  bearing  on 
this  topic  are  differentiy  worded  in  the  different  constitutions,  sometimes  a  sep- 
arate section  being  devoted  to  it,  and  in  other  instances  only  a  phrase  or  sentence 
embodied  in  another  section,  the  meaning  is  usually  the  same;  namely,  the  dec- 
laration that  the  railwav  is  a  public  highway  and  that  railway  companies  are 
common  carriers.  (The  following  constitutions  contain  such  provisions:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wyoming.) 

Bminent  domain  and  public  use. — ^Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  the  decision  of  Munn  v,  Illinois,  declaring  that  whenever  a 
person  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  he  must 
grant,  to  the  extent  of  that  interest,  the  risht  of  the  State  to  control  that  property, 
no  one  could  consistently  question  the  public  nature  of  railways.  This  fact  has 
found  common  expression  in  the  term  "quasi  public,"  which  is  now  generally 
applied  to  railway  corporations.  A  large  number  of  State  constitutions  declare 
l£at  the  respective  legislatures  may  take  the  franchise  and  propertv  of  railway 
companies  and  subject  the  same  to  public  use,  when  the  general  welfare  requires 
it,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  propertjr  of  individuals  is  taken.  In  other 
words,  these  States  reserve  in  their  constitutions  the  power  to  exercise  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  all  the  corporate  proi)erty  of  a  railway  company.  (The 
following  States  have  this  provision:  Arkansas,  California.  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.) 

Power  to  annul  charterB.--Sixteen  States  reserve  constitutional  power  to  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  or  annul  charters  grani^  under  special  or  general  laws,  when- 
ever in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  in  question  to  continue  the  same.  Usually  the  additional  clause  is  incorpo- 
rated that  in  case  of  such  repeal  or  revocation  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the 
members  of  the  corporation.  (Found  in  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorada,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.) 

Public  aid. — Even  after  the  downfall  of  the  national  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, together  with  the  failure  of  individual  States  to  make  such  works  a  success, 
subordinate  political  units — counties,  towns,  cities,  villages,  etc. — extended  aid 
to  railway  companies  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  common  among  which  were 
^antins  the  right  of  way,  making  cash  donations,  purchasing  bonds,  or  becom- 
mg  stockholders,  loaning  the  public  credit,  etc.  Provisions  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions to  stock  are  found  in  14,  and  to  loaning  of  the  public  credit  in  15  constitutions. 
(The  former  including  the  following  States:  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Washington,  Wyoming;  the  latter,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  York,  North  Carolina — excepting  a  few  specified  cases — 
Oragon,JPennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 
Idaho  breaks  the  monotony  of  this  rule,  in  that  it  prohibits  certain  political  units 
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from  becoming  stockholders  in  all  joint  stock  companies,  except  *'  railroad  cor- 
porations, companies,  or  associations.'') 

IntersectionB,  jnnctiona,  and  consolidationB. — ^Varying  somewhat  in  the  nam- 
ber  of  subjects  specified  in  the  constitation,  11  States  make  provision  for  the  con- 
nection, crossing,  and  intersection  of  railways  and  interchange  of  traffic.  In  one 
form  or  another,  it  is  prescribed  that  every  railway  shall  have  the  right  to  inter- 
sect, cross,  or  connect  with  any  other  railway,  and  that  it  shall  receive  and  trana- 
§ort  the  freight  and  coaches,  loaded  or  empty,  of  every  other  railway,  without 
elay  or  discrimination.  Closely  allied  to  the  snbject  of  connections  and  the 
interchanffe  of  traffic  is  the  question  of  consolidations,  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions dealing  with  both  subjects  are  found  in  several  States.  The  most  common 
form  in  which  the  traffic  arrangements  of  the  different  roads  is  expressed  is  that 
which  permits  one  railway  to  lease,  control,  purchase,  or  conaolidate  with  any 
otitier  railway,  provided  that  the  other  is  not  a  parallel  or  competing  line.  To 
what  extent  provisions  relating  to  mere  interchange  of  traffic  would  ]^rmit  the 
consolidation  of  comx>eting  lines  is  not  clear.  Isolated  provisions  prohibiting  the 
holding  of  stock  of  other  railway  comiMmies  may  be  found.  (Among  the  States 
prohibiting  the  consolidation  of  competing  lines  are:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
kentuc^,  Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia.  The  following  provide  for  junctions,  connections,  etc.: 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  i^enn- 
sylvania.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wyoming.) 

Vote  of  Bhareholders.— Only  9  States  provide  for  some  system  of  suffrage  on  the 
part  of  shareholders,  and  for  these  the  constitution  of  Illinois  appears  to  have 
served  as  a  model.  **  The  general  assembly  shall  provide,  by  law,  «  *  «  the 
right  of  every  stockholder  to  vote,  in  person  or  bv  proxy,  for  the  number  of  shares 
ofstock  owned  by  him,  for  as  many  persons  as  there  are  directors  or  managers  to 
be  elected,  or  to  cumulate  such  shares,  and  give  one  candidate  as  many  votes  as 
the  number  of  directors  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  shall 
equal,  or  to  distribute  them  on  the  same  principle  amonp^  as  many  candidates  as 
he  shall  think  fit."  (Found  in  the  following  constitutions:  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Mississinpi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  West  Virgmia. 

Free  transportation. — Tne  granting  of  free  passes  to  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, State,  municix>al,  and  other  officers,  or  the  selling  of  tickets  at  a  discount,  is 
constitutionally  prohibited  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Caufomia,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi ,  Missouri ,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Washington.  The  constitution  of 
Wyoming  also  treato  of  the  sale  of  unused  tickete  or  parts  of  tickete. 

Regulation. — The  establishment  of  tariff  schedules  and  the  regulation  of  rates  are 
treated  in  the  constitutions  of  G^rgia,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  legislature  expressly  reserves  full  power  of  control,  in 
addition  to  reservations  expressed  in  other  sections  of  the  constitutions  of  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 
Discriminations  against  persons  and  places  or  industrial  sections  are  occasionally 
directly  prohibited  in  the  constitution.  The  form  in  which  the  prohibitions  are 
eiroressed  varies,  but  they  all  have  in  view  the  equal  treatment  of  all  the  interests 
aflfected  by  the  railway  service.  (The  following  constitutions  contain  more  or 
less  complete  provisions  on  the  subject  of  discrimination:  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Gl^orgia^daho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming.) 

Fooling. — The  formation  of  truste  or  combinations  and  the  makine  of  contracte 
restricting  conmetition  or  having  in  view  the  control  of  prices  is  prohibited  in  ten 
constitutions  ((jalifomia,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  Missisaippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming). 

Miscellaneous. — Only  a  few  States  provide  in  their  constitutions  for  the  organi* 
zation  of  administrative  bodies,  such  as  railway  commissions,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  same.  The  California  constitution  not  only  prescribes  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  commission,  but  enumerates  the  more  importaiit  powers  of  this  com- 
mission, specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  commission  shall  be  elected  by  the 
districts  into  which  the  State  is  constitutionally  divided,  and  fixes  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  jpart  of  railway  agents  or  employees.  Analogous  provisions 
are  found  in  the  Constitutions  of  Kentucky  and  Louisiana.  The  constitutions  of 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania  make  it  unlawful  for  railway  officials  to 
be  interested  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  The  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  KentucKy,  and  Indiana  p^rohibit  the 
charging  of  a  greater  sum  for  a  shorter  distance  over  the  same  line  in  the  same 
direction  under  similar  conditions.  Four  constitutions— <3olorado,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  and  Montana— make  it  unlawful  for  a  corporation  to  require  its 
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servants  or  employees,  as  a  condition  of  their  employment,  to  sign  a  contract  lim- 
iting the  liability  of  the  company  in  case  of  snits  for  damage,  or  precluding  the 
pnossibility  of  bringing  snch  suits  altogether,  by  contract.  About  ten  constitu- 
tions expressly  limit  the  activities  of  a  chartered  corporation  to  the  business 
which  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  charter.  In  a  few  cases  the  constitutions 
specify  that  no  railway  company  can  become  a  foreign  corporation  by  consoli- 
dation; and,  in  a  small  number,  a  provision  common  in  many  of  the  earlier  laws 
is  enacted,  compelling  railway  comx>anies  to  establish  stations  or  depots  when- 
ever they  pass  within  a  certain  distance  of  towns  and  villages,  frequently  the 
county  seat.    The  constitution  of  Washington  stands  alone,  in  that  it  expressly 

Srohibits  discriminations  aflnunst  express  companies.  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
emand  the  appointment  of  legal  representatives  of  railway  companies  in  those 
States.  (This  provision  is  common  in  general  laws  but  not  in  constitutions.) 
The  Missouri  constitution  provides  for  the  payment  into  the  State  treasury  of 
specified  sums  of  money  prox)ortionate  to  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  before  a 
cnarter  can  be  issued. 

This  analysis  presents  the  leading  features  of  the  constitutional  provisions  of 
the  several  States.  Kone  of  importance  have  here  been  omitted  and  only  a  few 
of  the  less  important  ones  have  not  received  mention.  An  examination  of  the 
api^endix  containing  these  constitutional  provisions  will  show  the  great  similarity 
which  exists  among  many  of  the  constitutions  with  respect  to  certain  clauses,  and 
the  manner  in  which  constitutional  provisions  were  copied  in  one  State  from  t^e 
constitution  of  another. 
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Terms  applicable  to  later  charters. — In  a  technical  sense  the  term  **  charter" 
can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  instruments  issued  to  railway  corporations  under 
contemporary  general  laws.  The  word  charter,  through  lon^  usage,  has  come  to 
signify  a  special  grant  of  authority  and  power.  In  the  constitutions  of  21  States, 
as  was  noticed  in  the  preceding  section,  the  incorporation  of  railway  companies 
under  special  or  local  acts  is  prohibited;  in  other  States  this  prohibition  is  found  in 
general  laws;  and  in  some  States  in  both  the  constitution  and  in  the  general  laws. 
The  statTites  of  South  Carolina  mention  the  organization  of  railway  companies 
*'  under  charters,"  and  in  the  Kansas  statutes  the  term  charter  is  also  used.  But 
these  are  exceptions.  Terms  like  **  articles  of  association,"  **  certificate  of  incor- 
poration," "  articles  of  incorporation,"  **  articles  of  a^eement,"  and  **  letters  pat- 
ent" have  come  into  use,  and  carry  with  them  the  significance  of  earlier  special 
charters.  Articles,  certificates,  etc.,  are  charters  only  in  a  loose  and  general 
sense,  because  the  contents  of  the  francliise  itself  are  expressed  in  the  general  law 
relating  to  railways  and  the  constitutional  limitations  under  which  these  have 
been  exacted.  The  grant  of  a  charter  involves  a  distinct  legislative  act,  author- 
izing the  company  receiving  the  same  to  exercise,  in  a  measure,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  to  do  the  things  for  which  the  organization  was  accomplished. 
A  certificate  of  incorx>oration,  on  the  other  haixd.  is  issued  in  pursuance  of  law  by 
administrative  and  not  by  direct  legislative  authority.  FoiTaerl^  a  separate  act 
of  the  legislature  was  necessary.  Under  general  laws  an  administrative  act  for 
each  such  grant  of  power  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  organization  of  a  railway 
company.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  very  direct  connection  between  the  earlier  char- 
ters and  the  later  general  laws,  for  many  of  the  latter  embody  not  only  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  former,  but  frequently  they  are  expressed  in  similar  and  even 
identical  language.  The  change  of  name  from  article  or  certificate  did  not  carry 
with  it  any  radical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  franchise.  In  this  respect  there 
exists  continuity  of  development.  The  greatest  change  brought  about  by  the 
transition  from  special  charters  to  incorporation  under  general  laws  consisted  in 
uniformity.  Almost  infinite  variety  in  charter  provisions  was  common  during 
the  earlier  period  of  sx>ecial  legislation.  Under  general  laws,  even  when  com- 
pliance therewith  was  not  enforced  or  enforceable,  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
was  brought  about  from  the  very  first. 

Conditions  under  which  railway  companies  may  be  organized. — There  are, 
however,  features  of  railway  legislation  in  the  United  States  which  reveal  many 
elements  of  unif  ormitv  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  railway  companies  may  be 
organized;  and  yet,  after  admitting  this  much,  we  are  comx>elied  to  recog^nize  the 
fact  that  railway  laws  are  very  far  from  being  imiform,  and  that  numerous 
variations  and  differences  are  noticeable. 

The  number  of  persons  who  may  associate  themselves  for  the  purx)ose  of  incor- 
porating railway  companies  varies  from  two  or  more  in  Washington  to  any  num- 
ber in  Iowa.  Between  these  extremes  there  exist  10  different  numerical  groups 
which  may  effect  an  organization:  Three  or  more  in  Florida,  Oregon,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming;  5  or  more  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebras&,  Wisconsin, 
Montana,  etc.;  6  in  Louisiana;  7  in  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  New  Jersey 
(for  roads  less  than  10  miles  in  length) ;  10  in  Maine,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
etc. ;  13  in  New  Jersey  (for  roads  more  than  10  miles  in  length) ;  15  in  New  York, 
Indiana,  etc.;  20  in  Vermont;  25  in  Massachusetts,  New  Btampshire,  etc.  These 
numbers,  or  more,  may  in  some  States  be  composed  of  any  i)ersons  whatsoever; 
in  others,  a  certain  proportion  must  be  citizens;  and,  in  a  few,  all  of  them  must  be 
citizens.  Certain  restrictions  ai*e  occasionally  made  with  respect  to  residence, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  and  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
officers.    The  object  of  restrictive  provisions  relating  to  residence  was  evidently 
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to  prevent  the  projected  road  from  being  controlled  by  **  foreign  influence." 
During  the  early  history  of  railways  in  the  United  States  the  possibility  of  for- 
eign control,  on  the  assumption  that  such  control  would  result  in  the  neglect  of 
local  interests,  was  used  as  a  weapon  to  encourage  local  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
of  railway  companies. 

Contents  of  the  articles. — The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion, or  certificates  of  incorporation,  can  best  be  indicated  by  presenting  the 
salient  features  of  such  articles  in  a  few  of  the  leading  Stales,  which  mav  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  analogous  provisions  from  the  laws  of  other  States — ^understand-, 
ing  by  the  term  '*  typical "  not  identity,  but  essential  similarity,  leaving  room  for 
modincations  of  one  kind  or  another  in  particular  cases. 

The  law  of  Illinois  requires  a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  corporation  to  be 
organized,  the  States  from  and  to  which  the  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  the 
location  of  the  principal  offices,  the  time  of  beginning  and  completing  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  the  amount  of  capital  stocjc  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
shares,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  x>6r8ons  who  contemplate  effecting  an 
organization,  and  the  names  of  the  first  board  of  directors. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  Maine,  the  articles  must  contain  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  gauge  of  the  projected  railway,  the  names  of  the  places  from 
and  to  which  the  same  is  to  be  constructed,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  which 
^all  be  not  less  than  $8,000  per  mile  for  narrow-gauge  and  $6,000  for  standard- 
gauge  railways,  the  number  of  shares  of  stock,  and  the  names  and  residences  of 
5  directors.  Since,  on  this  x)oint,  the  laws  of  Maine  (General  Laws,  1899,  p.  117, 
Sec.  I)  are  in  many  respects  much  better  than  those  of  most  of  the  States,  a  full 
quotation  is  here  inserted: 

**  Said  directors  shaU  present  to  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  a  petition 
for  the  privilege  of  saia  articles  of  association,  accompanied  with  a  map  of  the 
proposea  road,  on  a  propner  scale.  The  board  of  railroad  conmiissioners  shall,  on 
presentation  of  such  petition,  appoint  a  day  for  a  hearing  thereon,  and  the  peti- 
tioners shall  give  such  notice  thereof  as  the  said  board  deems  reasonable  and 
proper,  in  order  that  all  persons  interested  may  have  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  be  heard  therein.  If  the  board  of  directors,  after  notice  and  hearing  puties, 
finds  that  all  the  provisions  (of  law)  have  been  complied  with  and  that  public 
convenience  requires  the  construction  of  said  railroad,  said  board  shall  indorse 
ux>on  said  articles  a  certificate  of  such  facts  and  the  approval  of  the  board,  in 
writing.  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  upon  payment  of  $20  to  the  State,  cause 
the  same,  v^ith  the  indorsement  thereon,  to  be  recorded,  and  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate in  the  following  form." 

Then  follows  the  prescribed  form  of  certificate,  with  the  contents  indicated 
above. 

The  laws  of  Arkansas,  for  1899,  created  a  State  board  of  railroad  incorporation, 
composed  of  the  governor,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  attorney-general,  auditor, 
secretiuiir  of  state,  treasurer,  and  commissioner  of  State  lands.  This  board  hears 
aU  applications  for  certificates  of  incorporation,  and  on  its  recommendation  such 
certificates  may  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  thus  legally  empower  an 
organization  to  construct  a  railway  under  the  terms  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
State.  Ten  or  more  persons  may  organize,  elect  a  board  of  directors,  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  articles  of  association  when  $2,000  per  mile  has  been  subscribed  and 
5  per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  paid  to  the  board  of  directors,  a  majority  of  which 
must  be  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  laws  of  California  require  the  articles  of  incorporation  to  state  the  name 
of  the  projected  corporation;  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  organized;  the 
places  rrom  and  to  which  the  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  as  well  as  all  inter- 
mediate branches;  the  estimated  length  of  the  road;  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock,  $1,000  per  mile  of  which  must  be  subscribed  before  the  articles  can  be  filed, 
and  10  per  cent  actually  paid  in.  The  ntmiber  of  directors  varies  from  6  to  11. 
but  6  of  them  must  be  residents  of  the  State.  The  sale  of  railway  franchises  and 
municipalities  must  be  advertised,  and  the  franchise  given  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Massajchusetts. — The  articles  must  contain  the  name,  route,  gauge,  capital  stock, 
and  other  common  items.  In  case  of  standard-gauge  railways  $10,000  per  mile 
must  have  been  subscribed  and  for  narrow  gauge  $3,000.  The  amount  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  depends  ux)on  the  detailed  estimate  of  costs.  No  increase  in  capital 
stock  can  be  made  without  the  authority  of  the  railway  commission,  before  wnom 
a  hearing  must  previously  have  been  given,  upon  which  such  increase  or  refusal 
to  permit  such  increase  is  determined.  The  uiicles  and  certificate  must  be  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state.  All  petitions  (compare  the  laws  of  Maine)  for  such 
charters  must  be  accomx>anied  by  a  map  upon  a  proper  scale,  showing  in  detail 
the  entire  route  of  the  road.    A  **  certificate  of  public  exigency  "  is  also  required 
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before  a  charter  can  be  granted.  The  railway  conmiiflsion,  upon  dne  notice,  mnst 
give  a  hearinff  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  projected  railway,  and  not  until 
sach  persons  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  oe  heard  and  all  the  other  provi* 
sions  of  the  law  compH^  with  can  a  charter  be  granted.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Massachusetts  law  still  provides  for  the  granting  of  special  charters,  although 
these  special  g^rants  are  surrounded  by  wholesome  andwnat  appear  to  be  entirSy 
adequate  provisions  and  safeguards. 

JftcAt^n.— Although  a  law  of  1891  of  this  State  declared  every  railway  com- 
pany operating  within  the  limits  of  the  State  **  to  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  respecting  railroads,  as  now  ezistmg  or  as  hereafter 
amended,"  a  conflict  between  such  charter  provisions  and  general  law  provisions 
is  still  possible,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  another  connection.  Conse- 
quently, in  1889,  there  was  created  in  this  State  a  commission — comjioeed  of  the 
commissioner  of  railroads,  tiie  State  treasurer,  and  the  secretary  of  state— whose 
duty  it  is  to  negotiate  with  railway  companies  operating  under  special  charter,  to 
determine  upon  what  terms  such  railway  companies  will  surrender  their  charter 
rights.  For  this  purpose  the  conmiisBion  is  given  authority  to  inquire  into  the 
business  of  railways,  to  secure  the  necessary  information  by  sul^xBuaing  wit- 
nesses, etc. 

Georgia. — ^In  addition  to  the  usual  provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorporation 
the  laws  of  G^rgia  provide  for  a  petition  which  must  be  presented  at  least  4 
weeks  before  a  charter  can  be  secured.  Companies  may  amend  their  charters  by 
adopting  the  general  railway  laws  of  the  State. 

Slgnlfioance  of  oertlficateB  and  artioles. — ^These  articles  and  certificates 
empower  railway  companies  to  make  examinations  and  surveys  for  the  proposed 
railway,  in  order  to  select  the  most  advantageous  route;  to  purchase,  receive,  and 
hold  an  amount  of  real  estate  necessary  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  road;  to  own  other  kinds  of  property  essential  to  nuilway  business; 
to  have  perpetual  succession,  or  succession  for  a  certain  period  of  time;  to  have  the 
power  to  sue  and  to  be  sued;  to  establish  connections  with  other  railways;  to 
charge  or  to  receive  such  remuneration  for  their  services  as  from  time  to  time 
may  seem  reasonable;  and,  in  general,  to  enjov  those  rights,  privileees,  and 
immimities  which  the  law  guarantees  to  all  similar  corporations,  and  which  are 
essential  in  carrying  out  the  legitimate  aims  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 
The  completeness  with  which  the  powers  and  duties  of  railway  corporations  are 
prescribed  in  different  laws  vary  somewhat,  yet  there  exists,  pernaps,  greater 
similarity  and  more  completeness  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other  subject  of  rail- 
way legislation.  In  some  States  corporate  powers  of  railway  companies  are 
enumerated  in  separate  laws;  and,  in  others,  all  the  leading  features  or  legal  pro- 
visions relating  to  railways  are  expressed  in  the  commission  laws.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  enumerate  in  tne  lengthy  phraseology  of  the  law  books  the  detaQed 
rights  and  privileges  of  railway  companies,  for  uiey  are  the  same  as  those  enjoyed 
bv  corporanons  in  general,  and  are  not  essential  to  a  consideration  of  the  degree 
of  regulation  and  control  which  is  possible  under  the  existing  railway  laws  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

The  provisions  of  the  few  articles  which  have  been  presented  above  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  exist  differences  among  the  States  with  respect  to  the  time 
limits  within  which  railways  may  be  constructed;  the  amount  of  capital  stock, 
and  the  subscriptions  thereon  per  mile  of  railway;  the  degree  of  pubucity  given 
to  the  applications  for  charters,  and  other  thin^.  A  fee  for  filing  certificates  is 
chargea  m  a  number  of  States.  For  instance,  m  North  Carolina  $250  must  be 
paid  oefore  a  bill  can  be  introduced  to  incorporate  or  amend.  In  Maine,  a  fee  of 
$20  is  exacted;  and  similar  fees  are  charged  in  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  other 
States.  The  laws  are  weak  in  the  financml  requirements  which  they  exact  of  rail- 
way comiMuiies.  It  would  seem  that  some  definite  proportion  should  exist  between 
the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  length  and  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
jected road;  but  such  is  not  generally  the  case.  Idaho  and  Indiana  require  a  sub- 
scription of  $1,000  x>er  mile;  Kentucky,  $250  per  mile,  of  which  20  per  cent  must 
be  paid  in  cash;  Arkansas,  $2,000  per  mile;  Maryland,  10  per  cent  payment  on 
shares;  Virginia,  a  payment  of  $2  per  share  when  subscriptions  are  made;  New 
Jersey,  $10,000  per  mue,  and  a  deposit  of  $2,000  per  mile  when  the  articles  of 
association  are  filed,  which  latter  sum,  however,  is  returned  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors when  the  road  is  completed.    This  is  sufficient  to  show  existing  variations. 

Corporate  life  and  reserved  rights  of  the  State. — ^While  many  of  the  early  char- 
ters and  general  laws  were  unrestricted  in  their  nature,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
reaction  a^inst  this  lack  of  restraint  set  in,  and  regnilating  features,  more  or  less 
adequate  in  their  nature,  were  introduced  in  charters  and  certificates.  Many 
such  charters  contained  in  one  of  their  concluding  sections  the  proviso  that  the 
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charter  in  question  should  be  considered  a  public  act  and,  as  snch,  to  be  construed 
favorably  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  company  was  organized.  Both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  however,  it  has  been  neld  that  the  mere  insertion  of 
such  a  clause  does  not  make  a  8X>ecial  or  private  law  a  public  act,  and  that  unless 
a  charter  is  public  bv  the  nature  of  its  contents  it  will  oe  construed  as  a  special 
act  when  passed  witn  reference  to  a  particular  company  organized  to  construct  a 
certain  road.  The  public  importance  of  railways  and  the  vi&l  connection  between 
them  and  the  social  and  economic  interests  of  the  States,  freauently  led  legis- 
lators into  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  especially  during  the  early  period  of  rail- 
wav  development.  The  limitations  of  charter  rights  had  not  yet  been  established; 
ana  it  was  not  uncommon  for  incorporators  to  maintain  that  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges granted  by  their  charter  were  absolute  and  unrestricted.  Not  until  the 
advent  of  Grander  legislation,  culminating  in  the  leading  case  of  Munn  v.  Illinois, 
had  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  railways  incorpo- 
rated under  special  charters  been  established;  and  at  the  present  time  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  statutory  provisions  reserving  to  the  respective  Stotes 
the  ri^ht  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  franchise  of  any  corporation,  whether 
organized  under  special  or  general  law.  Reference  to  Part  ni,  on  constitu- 
tional provisions,  will  show  suoilar  limitations  placed  upon  franchises  by  State 
constitutions. 

The  nature  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  corporate  life  of  railway  comx)anie6  are  illustrated  by  provisions  in  several 
States  here  inserted: 

Maine. — ^The  laws  of  Maine  provide  that  *'  no  corporation  can  assign  its  charter 
or  any  rights  under  it;  lease  or  grant  the  lease  or  control  of  its  right  or  any  part 
of  it,  or  divest  itself  thereof,  without  consent  of  the  legislature."  In  addition,  all 
corporations,  whether  organized  under  special  or  general  laws,  shall  be  subject 
to  general  laws.  In  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  State  may  amend  or  rex>eal  the 
charter,  or  the  Commonwealth  may  purchase  railways  on  1  year's  notice,  after 
20  years'  corporate  existence. 

Michigan. — LeKislation  in  Michigan  on  this  point  has  already  been  indicated. 

Illinois. — In  Illinois  charters  are  granted  for  50  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
renewal  for  the  same  length  of  time;  and  a  law  of  1895  reserves  to  the  legislature 
power  to  enact  laws  on  aU  the  leading  topics  relating  to  corporate  existence. 

Iowa. — In  Iowa  comx>anies  may  likewise  be  chartered  for  50  years,  with  the 
privilege  of  renewal  for  as  many  more,  and  they  shall  eventually  be  subject  to 
legislative  control.  The  legislature  may  alter,  abridge,  set  aside  the  charter,  or 
impose  new  conditions  which  it  deems  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

Kansas. — Special  charters  which  do  not  designate  the  x>eriod  of  corporate  life 
continue  99  years.  The  legislature  has  power  to  extend  tiie  charter  i>eriod  as  it 
may  deem  proper. 

Wisconsin. — The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  expressly  reserves  the  power  to  pass 
laws  relating  to  reasonable  maximum  rates,  the  correction  of  abuses,  unjust  dis- 
crimination, and  for  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  of  the  public.  Corpora- 
tions, however,  under  the  laws  of  this  State  **  shall  continue  perpetually." 

North  Carolina. — Sixty  years,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  act  creating 
the  same,  is  the  corporate  life  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

Louisiana. — This  State  limits  the  corporate  existence  to  99  years. 

Texas. — In  Texas  a  charter  is  forfeited  if  10  miles  of  the  proposed  road  are  not 
put  into  runninj^  order  within  2  years,  and  20  miles  during  every  jrear  thereafter 
until  the  road  is  completed.  Charters  may  be  granted  for  a  x>enod  of  50  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  an  equal  number  of  years. 

Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  illustrate  an  entirely  different  type  of  statutory 
provision: 

Rhode  Island, — ^The  laws  of  Rhode  Island  prescribe  a  course  of  procedure  which 
appears  to  be  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  our  growing  railway  and 
industrial  systems.  In  that  State  the  general  law  alters  special  charters  when- 
ever the  latter  are  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  former. 

Maryland.-^'Exactly  the  opposite  is  true  in  Maryland,  where  the  adoption  of  the 
**  general  code "  is  not  to  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  special 
charters. 

Provisions  found  in  the  laws  of  all  the  other  States  dealing  with  this  subject  at 
all,  do  not  contain  anything  not  found  in  what  has  here  been  presented. > 

1  states  having  statutory  or  constitutional  provisions,  or  both,  directly  reserving  to  those  States  the 
power  to  alter,  repeal,  or  amend  charters,  are  the  following:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 
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Determination  of  route. — Under  early  railway  methods  the  rente  was  very 
indefinitely  indicated,  the  best  of  all  descriptions  being  frequently  contained  in 
that  clause  in  the  charter  naming  the  termini  of  the  road;  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  not  all  of  the  termini  were  mentioned  in  some  charters,  but  that  merely 
certain  zones  thought  to  contain  ''eligible  points"  were  loosely  indicated.  In 
other  charters  not  only  the  termini  but  one  or  more  important  intermediate  x>oint8 
were  designated;  in  but  very  few,  often  insignificant,  charters  was  the  entire 
route  described  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  enable  one  to  tell  beforehand  exactly 
where  the  railway  would  be  constructed.  The  course  of  a  railway  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  public  has  an  interest.  The  manner  in  which  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  has  been  exercised  has  depended  verv  greatly  upon  the  extent  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  railway  in  question.  Before  the  charter  was  granted  to  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway — ^known  to  all  the  world  as  the  first  imx>ortant 
modem  railway— every  piece  of  land  to  be  crossed  by  the  proposed  railway  had 
to  be  described  and  the  exact  location  of  the  entire  line  definitely  determined 
before  the  charter  was  granted.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  had  been  practically 
unknown  in  the  United  States  until  more  recent  times.  Even  at  the  present  time 
great  competing  systems  quietly  send  out  their  surveyors  to  gain  an  advantage  in 
entering  new  sections  or  in  constructing  lines  which  will  shorten  the  route 
between  important  competitive  points.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  one  railway 
build,  section  by  section,  year  after  year,  until  fin^y  the  design,  which  must 
from  the  first  have  directed  the  movements  of  the  constructors,  dawns  upon  the 
public  mind  and  the  real  significance  of  what  appeared  to  be  perhaps  tne  con- 
struction of  a  subordinate  branch  becomes  apparent.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  desirable;  that  is  immaterial.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  important 
public  interests  are  affected  by  just  such  movements,  and  every  interest  which 
IS  thus  liable  to  be  affected  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
such  important  industrial  operations  are  undertaken.  No  State  in  the  Union 
has  legislated  in  this  respect  with  greater  care  and  completeness  than  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  laws  of  that  State  provide  that  the  termini,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns  through  which  the  projected  road  or  branch  is 
to  run,  are  to  be  given  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit.  The  articles  of  association  of  the  company  fostering  the  project  must  be 
published  in  each  county  once  a  week  for  a  period  of  three  weeks;  and  the  map 
of  the  proposed  route,  together  with  the  report,  must  be  submitted  to  the  mayor, 
aldermen ,  and  selectmen  of  the  different  municipalities  affected.  Public  hearings, 
after  due  notice  to  all  persons  interested,  are  also  provided  for. 

In  Maine  the  railroad  commissioners  must  approve  the  location  of  the  railway 
before  constriction  is  begun.  Extensions  of  existing  lines  may  be  built  on  apph- 
cation  to  and  approval  of  the  commission.  Frequently  the  more  remote  States 
are  less  restrictive  in  such  matters;  but  the  laws  of  Arkansas  make  it  obligatory 
for  the  company  to  file  the  map  with  the  county  clerk  of  every  county  tnrongn 
which  the  proposed  railway  is  to  be  run,  for  the  insx)ection  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested. The  location  having  once  been  established,  no  modifications  in  the  line, 
exceeding  a  certain  distance,  are  permitted,  and  a  map  of  the  road,  together  with 
such  modifications,  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  One  of  the  most 
important  provisions  bearing  upon  this  question  is  found  in  a  recent  law  (1899) 
of  Tennessee,  which  prohibits  one  railway  company  from  holding  exclusive  pos- 
session of  a  nai:row  pass,  thus  preventing  another  railway  company  from  laying 
its  tracks  through  the  same.  If  the  pass  is  so  narrow  that  only  one  track  can  be 
laid,  joint  use  of  the  same  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  road  which  has  built 
through  it.  No  point  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  can  be  avoided  under 
the  laws  of  California.  A  map  of  the  road  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  after  location.  Changes  in  the  line  must  also  be  filed.  In  Connecticut  a 
map  of  an  approved  route  must  be  filed  with  the  town  clerks  on  a  prescribed 
scale;  and,  after  construction,  the  lineament  of  the  road  can  be  changed  only  by 
permission  of  the  board  of  commissioners.  Florida  charters  must  state  the  place 
from  which  and  to  which  the  road  is  to  be  constructed;  its  length,  and  the  n^une 
of  each  county  through  which  it  runs.  However,  the  direction  of  the  road  may 
be  changed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  directors.  Similar  provisions  are  found 
in  the  laws  of  Georgia. 

In  a  number  of  States  maps  are  not  required  to  be  filed  until  after  construction 
has  begun  or  is  completed,  or  within  a  year  after  the  road  has  been  finished.  In 
Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  a  map  must  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  in  every 
county  named  in  the  articles  of  association  before  construction  can  begin,  ft 
necessary,  the  route  may  be  changed,  but  no  place  named  in  the  articles  is  to  be 
avoided.  Kansas  also  requires  the  filing  of  a  map  with  county  clerks  before  con- 
struction; and  the  road  bed  may  be  changed,  but  not  the  general  route.  The 
map,  approved  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  railway  company,  the  attor- 
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ne^-general,  railway  commissioiier,  and  secretary  of  state,  must  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  registrar  of  deeds  under  the  laws  of  Michigan.  In  New  Hampshire 
the  railway  commission  reports  to  the  supreme  court  on  the  public  utility  of  the 
prox)osed  road,  and  a  map  of  the  same,  if  constructed,  must  oe  filed  within  1  year 
after  the  railway  is  opened;  and  the  railway  commissioner  may  authorize  a 
change  in  the  location  and  assess  damages  caused  thereby.  The  New  York  rail- 
way commission  has  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  railway  projects;  persons 
interested  are  given  a  hearing;  and  a  map  must  be  filed  before  construction 
begins.  In  North  Carolina  the  charter  must  be  filed  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  construction.  Petitions  must  be  presented  to  the  "  statutory  court "  if  the 
proposed  route  apx)ears  objectionable  to  the  commissioners.  To  alter  the  route 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  to  deflect  a  route  from  a  certain 
city  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council,  are  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  railway 
companies  chartered  under  the  laws  of  North  Dakota.  In  that  State  they  are  also 
required  to  file  a  map  at  any  time  within  6  months  after  defmite  location  has 
been  decided  u^n.  The  names  of  the  termini  and  the  counties  through  which 
the  proposed  railwav  runs  must  be  filed,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  For  good  rea- 
sons a  change  in  the  route  may  be  made,  but  the  secretary  of  state  must  be 
notified  thereof,  and  all  subscribers  and  all  ijersons  who  subscribed  for  the  former 
route  must  be  released  from  their  obligations.  In  Wyoming  the  law  simply 
declares  that  railway  companies  may  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in 
locating  or  relocating  lines.  This  was  a  common  provision  in  early  charters, 
under  which  railway  companies  were  empowered  to  locate  and  to  relocate  the 
respective  roads  at  their  pleasure.  Approximately,  one-half  of  the  States  have 
statutory  provisions  governing  the  location  of  railways;  and  only  a  few  cause 
accurate  surveys  and  maps  to  be  made,  so  that  the  exact  location  of  a  road  may 
be  known  before  construction  begins. 

Equipment. — The  subject  of  safety  in  railway  transportation  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  railway  legislation  in  recent  years.  There  are  few 
topics  about  which  so  many  different  laws  have  been  passed,  and  perhaps  none  in 
regard  to  which  more  separate  acts  have  been  approved  by  the  various  legisla- 
tures. A  majority  of  these  laws  relate  to  mechanical  appliances  and  the  physical 
condition  of  the  road,  while  numerous  others  have  in  view  the  improvement  of 
cars  and  stations,  in  so  far  as  these  affect  the  comfort  and  health  of  passengers. 
Numerous  police  regulations  also  appear  upon  the  statute  books  of  recent  years, 
relating  chiefly  to  subjects  like  stealing  rides  on  trains,  shooting  at  trams  or 
throwing  missiles,  destruction  of  railway  property,  interference  witti  railway  sig- 
nals, destroying  tracks,  or  other  things  aSOfecting  the  safety  of  traffic.  A  move- 
ment is  noticeaole  to  encourage  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  and  to  guard  these 
more  carefully  in  the  many  places  where  they  still  exist.  Bringing  trains  to  a 
stop  at  railway  crossings,  or  permitting  them  to  pass  without  stopping  in  case 
interlocking  switches  are  used;  the  construction  of  switches  and  the  use  of  keys 
for  the  same;  the  blocking  of  frogs,  in  order  to  prevent  feet  of  workmen  from  being 
caught  in  them;  and  similar  subjects,  relating  to  safety  in  the  construction  of 
tracks,  have  called  forth  numerous  recent  laws.  An  old  and  ever-contdnuin^  sub- 
ject for  legislation  is  that  of  fences,  cattle  guards,  bells,  whistles,  etc.  The  mtro- 
duction  of  automatic  couplers  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  legislatures  of  a 
number  of  leading  States,  as  well  as  the  use  of  continuous  train  brakes.  In  a  few 
laws  the  number  of  brakeman  for  every  train,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  cars,  is 
also  prescribed.  Several  laws  regulate  the  question  of  precedence  among  trains, 
and  m  almost  all  States  laws  have  been  passed  regulating  the  speed  of  trains  in 
cities — although  these  are  most  commonly  limited  by  municipal  ordinance — ^in 
crossing  each  other's  tracks,  and  in  crossing  bridges.  In  the  southern  States  the 
law  commonly  provides  for  separate  coaches  for  white  and  colored  pd^sons;  in 
others,  the  heating  of  cars  ana  coaches  is  made  compulsory.  Fresh  water  must 
be  supplied  at  stations  and  in  coaches,  and  the  necessary  conveniences  for  per- 
sonal comfort  provided  on  trains  and  in  railway  stations.  In  a  few  cases  the 
laws  provide  for  the  examination  of  employees  and  the  licensing  of  engineers,  and 
prohibit  the  employment  of  persons  addicted  to  drink.  The  adequacy  with  which 
individual  States  deal  with  one  or  more  of  these  topics  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
summaries  of  the  laws  upon  these  points  in  several  leading  States. 

Alabama, — Speed  of  trains  in  cities  regulated;  fresh  water  supplied;  separate 
coaches  for  wmte  and  colored  persons;  conductors  may  assign  seats  to  colored 
persons;  employees  may  be  examined  and  licensed;  the  necessary  lights  shall  be 
kept  on  switches. 

Arkansas. — Separate  coaches  to  be  provided;  officers  assign  seats  to  passengers; 
fresh  water;  railways  responsible  for  baggage  48  hours  after  arrival;  the  rear  of 
passenger  cars  kept  clear. 
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Connecticut— 'CroesingB  regulated  and  froffB  locked  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  commission;  safety  couplers,  ap|)roved  by  railway  commission,  required; 
speed  of  trains  regnlated  hj  tne  commission;  number  of  brakemen  varies  with 
sx)eed  and  equipment  of  trams;  fresh  water  to  be  supplied,  and  engineers  sworn 
to  obey  the  law. 

New  York. — Automatic  couplers;  automatic  air  brakes  for  every  train,  sufiS- 
cient  to  control  train;  railroad  commission  supervises  the  construction  of 
switches  and  sig^sds;  tunnels  prox)erly  lighted  and  ventilated;  when  set-offs  are 
used  in  cars,  the  commission  may  approve  or  disapprove;  railway  crossings 
according  to  law. 

0/iio— Automatic  couplers,  and  interlocking  switches  at  ffrade  crossings,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commission;  commission  to  prescribe  roeed  of  trains  over 
bridges;  crossings  constructed  according  to  law;  engineers  addicted  to  drink  not 
to  be  employed.* 

In  recent  years  the  commission  laws  of  different  States  have  provided  for  the 
reporting  of  accidents  to  passengers  and  employees.  These  reports  are  frequently 
made  to  the  commission  in  the  lorms  prescribed  by  that  body.  In  some  cases  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  mvestigate  railway  accidents.^ 

Quality  of  service. — ^Legal  provisions  falling  under  this  head  are  closely  related 
to  the  topics  discussed  in  tne  section  immediately  precedinp^.  Under  the  head  of 
equipment,  however,  physical  conditions  were  chiefly  considered  in  their  bearlz^ 
upon  safety  in  travel .  Although  numerous  laws  on  this  subject  have  been  enacteo, 
on  the  whole  the  physical  side  of  railway  transportation  has  presented  fewer  dif- 
ficulties from  the  point  of  view  of  reg[ulation  and  control  than  many  others; 
because  the  immediate  self-interest  of  railway  companies  made  the  prevention  of 
accidents  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  uninterrupted  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  application  of  those  appliances  which  make  modem  railway  travel  so  very 
safe  to  p€U9sengers  and  constantly  less  and  less  dangerous  to  employees.  Recent 
laws  compelling  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers  and  air  Drakes  illustrate 
this  sufficiently.  In  the  present  paragraphs  relatively  little  attention  will  be  paid 
to  physical  conditions.  These  wiU  be  assumed;  but  the  question  that  directly 
concerns  us  hero  is  that  of  State  influence  on  the  operation  of  trains  when  they 
have  once  been  put  into  service. 

Train  service. — The  general  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  contain  a  more  or  less 
definite  provision  to  the  effect  that  trains  shall  be  run  '*  at  regular  times  "  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  New  York) ,  that  bulletin  boards  shall  be  put  up,  and  that  trains 
running  on  other  than  schedule  time  shall  be  duly  announced  on  these  boards. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  States,  however,  contain  more  definite  provisions,  wider 
in  their  scope  and  looking  toward  a  more  direct  control  of  the  train  service.  In 
Alabama  trains  may  be  made  to  stop  at  all  stations  advertised  and  at  county 
seats.  Under  certain  conditions  double-deck  cars  must  be  provided,  and  the  speed 
of  trains  in  cities  is  related.  On  petition  of  50  citizens  every  train  must  stop 
in  the  city  of  the  petitioners,  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  Arkansas;  bulletin  boards 
must  be  provided  and  txains  run  at  regular  intervals;  while  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  Alabama  govern  the  use  of  double-deck  cars.  In  Cfuifomia  the  railway 
company  may  regulate  the  number  and  frequency  of  trains,  subject  to  the  le^- 
lature.  Colorado  laws  compel  trains  to  stop  in  cities,  and  g^ve  railway  companies 
the  x>ower  to  designate  loadmg  points.  At  these  points  cars  shall  be  furnished  in 
proportion  to  need;  and,  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  to 
provide  them,  for  one  reason  or  another,  an  api)eal  may  be  taken  to  the  railway 
commission.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  are  more  detailed  on  this  topic  than  those 
of  nearly  all  the  other  States.  On  petition  of  20  citizens  the  railway  commission 
may  order  trains  to  stop  whenever  they  pass  within  1^  miles  from  a  village;  sta- 
tions mfty  be  established  on  petition,  ana  the  same  are  not  to  be  discontinued 
without  the  assent  of  the  commission.  Railway  companies  are  obliged  to  make 
proper  connections.  The  Florida  railway  commission  has  power  to  establish 
train  schedules.  In  Minnesota,  in  case  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  can  not  be 
provided  for  all  applicants,  the  same  shall  be  distributed  proportionately  among 
them.  North  DaKota  railways  are  by  law  compelled  to  run  one  train  each  way  on 
each  week  day.  Power  to  control  time  tables,  and  consequently  that  of  the  fre- 
quency of  trains,  is  g^ven  to  the  South  Carolina  commission. 

1  111  addition  to  those  above  mentioned  the  following  States  have  fairly  complete  statutory  provi- 
sions on  these  subjects:  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont.  Other  States,  of  which  the  laws  are  less  complete  or  practically 
wanting,  are:  Arizona,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Viiginia, 
Washington.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  New  York. 

'Among  the  commissions  that  have  power  to  investigate  accidents  are  those  of  Maasachusette, 
(Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
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Up  to  1890  the  laws  of  Texas  provided  for  regular  trains  once  per  dav  in  each 
direction;  but  in  1899  (Laws,  cnap.  48)  a  law  was  passed  making  it  obligatory 
to  supply  cars,  without  preference,  to  applicants.  A  shipper  applying  for  10  cars 
or  more  is  to  be  furnished  with  them  in  3  days;  if  the  call  is  for  50  cars  or  more 
the  same  are  to  be  supplied  within  10  days.  As  a  protection  to  the  railway  com- 
pany the  same  may  require  shipx)ers  to  deposit  one-fourth  of  the  freight  rate  on 
the  contemplated  shipment  as  a  condition  of  delivery  of  cars;  and  this  deposit  is 
forfeited  in  case  the  cars  are  not  loaded  within  48  hours.  In  addition,  the  ship- 
per may  be  fined  for  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  railway  company  for  his 
failure  to  load  the  cars  ordered  by  him. 

With  this  we  have  practically  exhausted  the  legal  provisions  of  the  States 
bearing  directly  upon  tne  frequency  of  trains  and  the  delivery  of  cars.  Under 
the  heading  of  discriminations  the  same  will  be  indirectly  reverted  to;  because,  as 
is  well  known,  failure  to  supplv  cars  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
discrimination.  The  subject  of  pubUcity  of  rates  will  indirectly  contribute  some- 
thing to  this  topic,  because  the  same  statutory  provisions  dealing  with  one,  in 
many  instances,  also  deal  with  the  other.  The  question  of  rates,  being  so  impor- 
tant, will  be  taken  up  with  much  more  detail  later  oii,  and  for  that  reason  train 
service  and  the  pubhcation  of  schedules  may  be  dismissed  for  the  present. 

Through  trains,  routes,  and  bills  of  lading.— Many  of  the  earlier  charters  and 
practicauy  all  the  later  charters  and  general  laws  provide  that  railway  companies 
shall  permit  connections,  junctions,  and  intersections  with  other  respective  lines. 
Apart  from  this  no  direct  attempt  was  made  to  control  through  shipments  and 
tm-ough  service  in  general.  This  is  primarily  a  question  of  interstate  commerce 
and  largely  out  of  the  control  of  State  authorities.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  handed  down  a  large  number  of  decisions  bearing  upon  questions  of 
through  rates,  routes,  and  bills  of  lading,  and  also  on  the  choice  of  routes  when 
goods  may  be  directed  over  different  ones  varying  in  length  and  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. The  principle  has  perhax)s  been  well  established  that  railway  companies 
are  bound  to  obey  tne  directions  of  the  shipper,  and  that  without  explicit  direc- 
tions the  shortest  and  least  expensive  route  possible  must  be  chosen  for  the  con- 
signment of  goods.  The  le^slatures  of  about  one-third  of  all  the  States  have 
touched  upon  this  subject  m  their  enactments,  and  some  of  them  have  passed 
fairly  comprehensive  laws  upon  it.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  give  the  railroad 
commission  the  general  power  to  regulate  the  exchange  of  passengers  and  bag- 
gage. In  Florida  other  railways  may  be  authorized  to  enter  terminals  and  union 
stations  of  competitive  lines,  and  two  or  more  railways  in  the  same  town  may  be 
required  to  erect  union  stations.  In  addition,  the  Florida  commission  has  the 
general  jwwer  to  order  adequate  and  proper  railway  facilities.  In  case  railways 
send  goods  over  a  longer  route,  when  a  shorter  one  could  have  been  used,  no  more 
shall  De  chaxged  for  &an8portation  over  the  longer  line.  The  laws  specify  that 
transportation  shall  be  directed  over  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  route. 
The  Georgpa'railway  commission  has  power  to  establish  joint  rates,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  through  rates,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make 
representations  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Likewise,  in  Iowa, 
the  commission  may  establish  joint  through  rates  and  copies  of  suchjoint-rate 
schedules  made  b^  the  railway  company  shall  be  filed  with  tnis  body.  The  Maine 
law  of  1899  governing  leases  and  contracts  expressly  provides  that  none  of  the  provi- 
sions governing  contracts  among  railways  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  agreements 
between  such  corporations  **  allowing  the  trains  of  one  to  run  over  the  road  of 
another,  both  corporations  assenting  thereto.''  Under  the  Minnesota  law  joint 
rates  may  be  established  on  demand,  and  under  the  law  of  1899  the  railway  com- 
mission IS  given  direct  power  in  establishing  joint  rates  upon  such  important 
objects  of  trafi&c  as  grain,  flax,  lumber,  coal,  and  live  stock.  A  rather  stringent 
law  was  enacted  in  Missouri  in  1899.  It  gives  the  railway  commission  power  to 
order  close  connections  of  comx)eting  lines,  when  such  connections  will  not  cause 
serious  injury  to  one  or  more  of  the  roads  in  question;  and  in  case  of  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  companies  to  make  these  connections,  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  commission,  a  fine  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  may  be  imposed. 
Copies  of  all  contracts  for  joint  rates  must  be  filed  with  the  Nebraska  board  of 
trajisportation.  The  corporation  commission  of  North  Carolina  has  power  to 
establish  through  rates  and  to  approve  contracts  for  the  division  of  earnings  in 
such  cases.  The  law  of  North  Dtucota  guarantees  ample  facilities  for  transferring 
freight  and  passengers  from  one  line  to  another,  and  prescribes  that  no  railway 
company  shall  do  anything  which  may  interfere  with  shipments  of  freight  from 
being  continuous,  lii  1899  South  Carolina  enacted  a  law  making  connections 
compulsory,  and  providing  that  the  expense  involved  in  making  such  arrange- 
ments shall  be  borne  ratably  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  tne  commission. 
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Older  laws  provide  for  through  bills  of  lading.  The  laws  of  Texas  compel  the 
railway  companies  to  receive  freight  from  connecting  lines.  Penalties  are  imposed 
for  collecting  more  than  the  charges  specified  in  the  biU  of  lading,  andgooos  are 
to  be  delivered  on  the  payment  of  the  amount  named  in  the  bill.  In  Wisconsin, 
on  complaint,  the  railway  commissioner  shall  investigate  connections  made 
between  railway  companies,  and  if  he  thinks  the  case  of  sufficient  importance  he 
shall  bring  the  same  before  a  board  composed  of  the  commissioner,  the  attomejr- 
general,  and  the  governor,  who  shall  try  the  case  and  make  a  proper  order  in 
accordance  with  their  findings.  Perhaps  a  half-dozen  additional  states  have  laws 
specifying  that  railway  companies  shall  permit  an  interchange  of  business;  that 
track  connections  shall  be  made  on  demand,  and  analogous  provisions.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  States,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  thus  far  failed  to  provide  by 
law  for  matters  relating  to  through  traffic.  To  what  extent  the  Federal  law  on 
interstate  commerce  ana  the  powers  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion makes  this  unnecessary  or  undesirable  lies  outside  the  province  of  this  report. 

ConBolidation  and  pooling. — ^The  assumption  on  which  State  and  Federal  rail- 
way legislation  largely  rests  is  that  of  free  and  unrestricted  competition  among  the 
railways  of  the  country.  Provisions  on  consolidation  were  rather  common  among 
early  charters  and  are  almost  universal  in  case  of  later  charters  and  general  laws. 
Pooling,  whether  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  con- 
solidations, has  received  much  less  attention  at  the  hands  of  State  legislatures 
than  discriminations,  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  have  no  statutory  pro- 
visions governing  pooling  contracts  or  in  any  way  recognizing  them.  Among 
economic  students  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  railways  are  not,  like  many  other 
industries,  subject  to  the  laws  of  competition;  that  competition  acts  only 
within  narrow  limits  among  lines  of  railways.  But  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy 
of  the  assumptions  of  our  laws  is  not  the  problem  before  us.  We  are  concerned 
here  primarily  with  the  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  legislation  governing  rail- 
way consolidations  and  pooling. 

ConBolidation& — Legislation  under  this  head  falls  into  two  groups.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  laws  which  either  directly  or  in  a  modified  form  permit  consolida- 
tions among  all  classes  of  railways;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  laws  which  prohibit 
consolidation  among  parallel  or  competing  lines  but  permit  it  in  cases  of  continu- 
ous lines  of  railway.  In  a  number  of  States  like  Michigan,  Maryland,  Georgia, 
and  Missouri  laws  governing  the  consolidation  of  continuous  lines  are  very  elab- 
orate. It  is  common  to  specify  a  certain  number  of  days'  notice  which  must  be 
?'iven  to  shareholders  when  action  upon  consolidation  schemes  is  to  be  taken, 
he  number  of  votes  requisite  to  approve  the  consolidation  contract  is  usually 
prescribed,  and  varies  from  a  unanimous  to  a  majority  vote — a  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  stockholders  being  most  common.  It  is  worth  while 
briefly  to  indicate  the  contents  of  a  few  typical  laws  of  this  kind. 

Georgia  permits  the  consolidation  of  continuous  lines  and  the  leasing  of  other 
railways,  but  all  contracts  must  be  recorded,  and  suit  for  the  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion of  railway  lines  may  be  brought  in  any  county  through  which  the  same  runs. 
Under  the  statutes  of  Maryland  one  railway  company  may  acquire  the  property 
and  rights  of  other  railway  companies,  but  articles  governing  such  acquisition 
and  control  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  In  Michifl»n  these  con- 
tracts have  no  force  before  a  duplicate  copy  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  the  articles  of  consolidation  have  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  attorney-general,  commissioner  of  railroads, 
and  the  secretary  of  state.  In  Wisconsin  T)arallel  or  competing  lines  are  enjoined 
from  consolidating,  but  the  fact  whether  or  not  such  lines  are  competitive  may 
be  determii^ed  by  jury.  To  quote  the  laws  governing  this  topic  in  full,  even  in  one 
or  two  States,  would  unduly  increase  the  volume  of  this  report  without  adding 
anything  of  vital  importance  to  its  contents;  and  it  may  therefore  suffice  to  give  a 
brief  extract  from  one  of  the  most  condensed  statutory  provisions  of  this  land: 
"Any  railroad,  canal,  or  other  corporation,  or  the  lessee,  or  purchaser,  or  man- 
ager of  any  railroad  or  canal  corporation,  shall  consolidate  tne  stocky  property, 
or  franchises  of  such  corporation  with,  or  lease  or  purchase  the  works  or  fran- 
chises of,  or  in  any  way  control  any  other  railroad  or  canal  corporation,  owning 
or  having  under  its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line;  and  the  question  whether 
railroads  or  canals  are  parallel  or  competing  lines  shall^  when  demanded  by  the 
party  complainant,  be  decided  by  a  jury  as  m  other  civil  issues."  This  is  illus- 
trative of  the  provisions  in  two-thirds  of  the  States.  Only  a  few,  like  Delaware, 
Oregon,  and  Rhode  Island,  are  silent  on  this  point. 

Coming  now  to  that  group  of  a  dozen  States  which  x)ermit  consolidation  within 
limits,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  under  which  domestic — 
that  is,  State  railways— may  consolidate,  but  consolidation  with  foreign  railways 
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is  prohibited  except  with  the  confient  of  the  legislature;  and  a  law  of  1900  expressly 
provides  that  railway  companies  may  acquire  the  rights  of  other  companies. 
While  New  York  laws  prohibit  the  consolidation  of  parallel  lines,  such  consolida- 
tion may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted  by  authority  of  the  railway  commission. 
New  York  provisions  for  the  consolidation  of  contmuous  lines,  like  those  of  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  are  extremelv  elaborate.  In  Massachusetts  the  consolidations  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  railway  commission;  and  in  Florida  contracts  for 
the  consolidation  of  competing  lines  are  ultra  vires  unless  approved  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Without  duplicating  further  legal  provisions  bearing  upon  both  types  of  con- 
solidation, the  lack  of  uniformity  ux>on  this,  as  u^n  so  many  other  questions,  is 
apparent.  When  we  view  the  facts  of  railway  mstory,  the  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted consolidations  which  have  absorbed  line  after  line,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  contemporary  existence  and  growth  and  duplication  of  laws  attempting  to 

£>vem  these,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  somehow  these 
ws  did  not  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  enacted.  The  wisdom 
of  the  purposes  of  tnese  laws  may  be,  and  is,  seriously  questioned  by  students  of 
railway  transportation;  but  that  is  not  the  problem  before  us.  We  are  concerned 
simply  with  tne  facts  of  the  law,  and  these  facts  clearly  and  unequivocally  reveal 
a  wide  disparity  between  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  facts  of  railway  develop- 
ment. 

Pooling. — Both  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  antitrust  law  prohibit  pool- 
ing. The  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  and 
other  cases  have  finally  decided  the  illegality  of  all  combinations,  just  or  unjust, 
good  or  bad,  for  the  maintenance  and  control  of  rates,  the  restraint  of  competition 
or  the  arbitrary  interference  in  any  other  way  with  the  free  play  of  competitive 
forces.  For  many  years  pooling  was  a  favorite  and  one  of  the  most  efficient 
agencies  in  checkinp^  destructive  competition  and  in  maintaining  reasonable  rates 
and  eq^uitable  relations  among  railways.  Less  than  one-half  or  the  States  have 
prohibitive  legislation,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  subject  of  pooling,  and  only 
about  a  dozen  prohibit  this  practice. 

''  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  combination  with  any  other 
common  carrier  or  carriers  for  the  pooling  of  freight  of  different  and  competing 
railroads,  or  divide  between  them  me  aggregate  or  net  proceeds  of  the  eaminffs 
of  such  railroads,  or  any  portion  thereof;  and  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  for  the 
pooling  of  freight  rates  as  aforesaid,  each  day  of  its  continuance  shall  be  deemed 
a  separate  offense." 

In  words  identical  with  or  similar  to  these,  the  pooling  of  freight  or  the  division 
of  business  is  prohibited  in  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Kajisas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

A  group  of  States,  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  just  g^l^en,  contains  laws  bear- 
ing less  directly  and  rigidly  upon  pooling  contracts.  The  New  York  law,  for 
instance,  authorizes  the  railroad  commission  to  gather  information  on  contracts 
and  agreements  entered  into  between  railway  companies.  The  laws  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  make  it  the  duty  of  their  respective  commissions  to  examine 
and  approve  or  disapprove  the  contracts  among  railways.  In  Vermont  the  com- 
mission is  charged  with  the  prevention  of  unlawful  combinations  to  increase 
rates.  Similar  administrative  supervision  of  contracts  is  provided  for  in  the  laws 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  Texas,  and  Ohio.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  States  have,  consequently,  no  laws  regulating  pooling. 

Tickets:  Scalping,  redemption  of  unused  tickets,  passes. — The  public  has 
long  been  familiar  with  ar^n^mi^nts  for  and  agamst  ticket  brokerage,  commonly 
called  Bcalpinff.  Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  the 
facJi  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  scalping  may  seriously  reduce  the  revenue  of 
railways,  become  an  agency  of  discriminations  and  other  abuses,  and  in  the  hands 
of  weak  roads  provide  the  latter  the  means  through  which  they  may  dictate,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  to  the  stronger  and  larger  systems.  In  all  but  a  dozen  States 
ticket  brokerage  is  extra-legal;  that  is,  the  law  has  ignored  the  subject,  unless  we 
unduly  extend  the  meaning  of  such  general  provisions  as  that  found  in  the  laws 
of  Califomia,  that  railways  shall  provide  tickets.  In  Connecticut  the  railway 
commission  may  regulate  the  sale  of  tickets  and  prescribe  hours  during  which 
ticket  offices  may  do  business.  South  Dakota  stands  alone  in  that  it  e^mressly 
authorizes  scalping.  "Any  person  having  an  established  placeof  business  *  *  * 
shM  have  the  right  to  buy,  sell,  and  exchange  passage  tickets.  *  *  *  Any  per- 
son purchasing  a  ticket  from  the  authorized  office  *  *  *  shall  have  the  right 
to  sell  his  ticket  or  tickets  to  any  person  doing  business  under  this  act."  (Bevised 
Statutes,  1899,  §§  3950,  8951.)    Villages  and  cities  may,  however,  regulate  this 
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bnsiiiesB  by  law.  Not  nearly  so  wide  in  its  scope  is  the  Alabama  provision 
licensing  ticket  brokers  oi^  paying  a  fee  of  $50  in  towns  of  10,000  or  over.  In 
smaller  towns  a  fee  of  $20  is  exacted.  In  Colorado  all  tickets  are  transferable. 
Tickets  are  limited  as  to  time,  bnt  not  as  to  person. 

On  the  question  of  free  transportation  and  passes,  New  Jersey  occupies  a  pes  - 
tion  as  unique  as  that  of  South  Dakota,  in  that  the  laws  of  this  State  enumerate 
certain  State  officers  who  ^11  be  permitted  to  ride  free.  Most  of  the  States 
that  have  legislated  on  scalpine  have  in  the  same  act  inserted  provisions  relating: 
to  the  redemption  of  unused  tickets  or  unused  ^rtions  of  tickets.  The  lists  are  not 
entirely  identical,  scalping  being  prohibited  without  providing  for  the  redemption 
of  tickets,  and  vice  versa,  m  a  few  States.  The  nature  of  legislation  of  this  kind 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  (Laws  of  Maine,  1899,  chap.  69) : 

**  Section  1.  No  person  other  than  a  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany issuing  the  same  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  rent  any  railroad  mileage  book 
or  any  coupons  therefrom,  or  anv  other  railroad  tickets  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
person  or  persons  thereon  specified  at  the  time  of  its  issuance  by  the  railroad 
company,  under  a  penaltv  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  offense, 
to  be  recovered  on  complaint. 

**  Section  2.  No  person,  other  than  the  one  specified  in  any  railroad  mileage 
book  or  other  railroad  ticket  limited  to  the  use  of  the  person  or  persons  specified 
thereon  at  the  time  of  its  issuance  by  the  railroad  company,  shall  offer  lor  pas- 
sage or  in  x)ayment  for  transportation  on  any  railroad  any  such  mileage  booK  or 
coupons  therefrom,  or  any  other  railroad  ticket  limited  as  aforesaid,  xmder  a  pen- 
alty of  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $10  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  on 
complaint. 

**  Section  3.  Any  raUroad  company  which  shall  issue  a  mileage  book  limited  to 
the  person  or  persons  named  therein,  shall,  upon  presentation  thereof  by  the 
person  to  whom  such  book  was  issued  or  his  le^  representatives,  at  some  one  or 
more  of  its  principal  stations  in  each  county  through  which  its  road  runs,  to  be 
designated  By  such  company,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from  the  time  when  such 
book  was  issued,  redeem  all  the  coupons  then  attached  to  such  book  at  the  same 
rate  ^r  mile  as  such  mileage  book  was  sold  at." 

A  similar  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  has  recenti^  been  declared 
unconstitutional.  Other  States  prescribing  the  sale  of  railway  tickets  through 
authorized  officers  are:  Florida,  Illinois,  Afinnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  Iowa, 
Texas,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Montana  the  railway  company  must  provide  its 
agents  with  certificates  which,  when  presented  to  the  secretary  of  state,  entitle 
the  holder  to  a  certificate  authorizing  nim  to  sell  tickets  for  the  railway  in  ques- 
tion on  the  payment  of  $1.    Selling  tickets  without  such  a  license  is  unlawful. 

The  redemption  of  unused  or  unused  portions  of  tickets  has  been  provided  for 
by  law  in  Pennsylvania  since  1863.  Other  States  having  statutory  requirements 
to  this  effect  are  Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

Laws  governing  the  free  transportation,  or  transportation  at  reduced  rates,  of 
certain  persons  or  classes  of  persons  have  been  enacted  in  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  States,  most  of  these  mcudng  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine,  forfei- 
ture of  office,  or  otherwise,  for  persons  holding  public  offices  to  accept  passes  or 
tickets  at  rates  other  than  those  charged  to  the  public  at  large.  Excursion  and 
commutation  tickets  and  reduced  rates  for  exhioitions,  fairs,  political  and  other 
gatherings  may  still  be  granted,  as  well  as  special  favors  extended  to  charitable, 
religious,  reformatory,  and  other  institutions.  States  having  legislated  on  this 
topic  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  In 
most  of  tnese  the  law  takes  the  form  of  positive  j)rohibition  of  the  acceptance  of 
passes  on  the  part  of  public  officials.  In  1899  Minnesota  passed  a  law  making  it 
obligatory  for  railway  companies  to  grant  free  transportation  to  shippers  of  carr 
load  lots  of  live  stock.  Free  baggage  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  a 
number  of  States,  150  pounds  being  the  usual  exemption  on  first-class  tickets. 
In  recent  years  laws  declaring  bicycles  baggage  have  been  enacted  in  a  number 
of  States. 

liOng  and  short  hauls.— With  the  exception  />f  discriminations  and  reason- 
able rates,  there  is  no  subject  which  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission touch  more  f requentiy  than  that  of  lon^  and  short  hauls.  During  the 
period  covered  by  its  first  annual  report  58  petitions,  representing  95  different 
railways,  were  presented  to  this  body  for  relief  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law,  commonly  known  as  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
The  question  of  lon^  and  short  hauls  is  chiefly  an  interstate  matter,  yet  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  State  legislatures  contain  the  long  and  short  haul  provision  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  used  in  tiie  interstate-commerce  law  being  the  most  common. 
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Among  the  States  prohibiting  a  peater  charge  for  a  shorter  distance  inclnded 
within  the  longer  for  transportation  in  the  same  direction  over  the  same  line, 
nnder  sabstantiaUy  similar  conditions,  ten  introduced  the  much-needed  element 
of  elasticity  in  that  the  respective  railway  commissions,  or  other  authority,  may 
permit  the  suspension  of  the  long  and  short  haul  provision  in  certain  cases  and 
nnder  certain  conditions. 

**  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  chaise  or  receive  any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for 
the  transportion  of  passengers  or  of  like  kind  or  property,  under  substantially 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  for  »  shorter  tnan  for  a  longer  distance 
over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  bein^^  included  within 
the  longer  distance;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  common 
carrier  within  the  terms  of  this  act  to  charge  and  receive  as  great  compensa- 
tion for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  distance:  Provided,  however^  That  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  board  appointed  tmder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  common  carrier 
may,  in  special  cases,  after  investigation  by  the  board,  be  authorized  to  charge 
less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property;  and  the  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  extent  to  which 
such  designated  common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  this  section 
of  this  act. 

'*  No  railroad  corporation  shall  charge  or  receive  for  the  transx>ortion  of  freight 
to  any  station  on  its  road  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received 
for  the  transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  from  the  same 
original  point  of  dex)arture  to  a  station  at  a  greater  distance  on  its  road  in  the 
same  direction.  Two  or  more  railroad  corporations  whose  roads  connect  shall 
not  charge  or  receive  for  the  transportation  of  freight  to  any  station  on  the  road 
of  eitiier  of  them  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received  for  the 
transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  from  the  same  original 
point  of  departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater  distance  on  the  road  of  either  of  uiem 
m  the  same  direction.  In  the  construction  of  this  section  the  sum  charged  or 
received  for  the  transportation  of  freight  shall  include  all  terminal  charges,  and 
the  road  of  a  corporation  shall  include  all  the  road  in  use  by  it,  whether  owned  or 
oi>erated  under  a  conti*act  or  lease." 

This  brings  before  us  a  typical  provision  governing  long  and  short  hauls. 
Among  others,  the  law  of  Florida  contains  the  following  clause  bearing  upon  the 
same  point: 

The  railroad  commission  **  shall  have  full  x>ower  by  rules  and  regulations  to  fix 
the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  transportation  to  be  allowed  tor  longer  and 
shorter  distances  on  the  same  or  different  railroads,  and  to  fix  what  shall  be  the 
limits  of  longer  and  shorter  distances." 

Alabama  expresses  the  same  conditions  in  almost  identical  lang^uage.  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas 
likewise  authorized  their  commissions  to  suspend  the  long  and  short  haul  provi- 
sion. In  Mississippi  the  law  specifies  that ''  the  commission  shall  regulate  and  fix 
the  rates  to  be  charged  on  short  hauls  in  excess  of  what  may  be  charged  on  long 
hauls." 

Other  States  having  long  and  short  haul  provisions  are  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  Washington. 

Discriminations. — ^Discriminations  have  from  the  first  presented  the  most  seri- 
ous aspects  of  railwaj^  retaliation,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  stat- 
utory provisions  prohibiting  discriminations  in  16  State  constitutions  and  in  the 
laws  of  three-f orui;hs  of  all  the  States.  A  common  form  of  expressing  this  pro- 
hibition is  the  f  oUowing: 

**  If  any  railroad  corporation  shall  willfully  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
X)erson  or  persons,  for  the  transx)ortation  of  any  freight  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher 
or  greater  rate,  toll,  or  compensation  than  it  shall  at  the  same  time  charge,  col- 
lect, or  receive  ^om  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the  transportation  of  a  like 
quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class,  being  transported  from  the  same  point,  in 
the  same  direction,  over  equal  distance  of  the  same  road,  or  if  it  shall  charge,  col- 
lect, or  receive  from  any  person  or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any 
railroad  car  or  cars  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher  or  greater  sum  than  it  shall  at  the 
same  time  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the  use 
or  transportation  of  a  car  or  cars  of  the  same  class,  for  a  like  purpose  from  the 
same  point  in  the  same  direction,  and  an  equal  distance,  all  such  discriminating 
rates,  charges,  or  collections,  whether  made  directly  or  by  means  of  any  rebate, 
or  other  shift  or  evasion,  shall  be  considered  and  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
discrimination,  which  is  hereby  prohibited  and  declared  unlawful,  and  shall  be 
punished.    *    *    *" 
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The  great  importance  of  the  le^al  attempts  to  wii)e  out  evil  i^ractices,  known 
nnder  the  names  of  discrimination,  rebates,  eztornon,  abuses,  etc.,  warrants  a 
brief  indication  of  the  essence  of  the  statutory  provisions  found  in  a  number  of 
other  States. 

Alabamcu — ^What  constitutes  extortion  decided  by  jury.  Penalty,  double  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  a  shipperplus  attorney  fees.  Commission  hears  complaint. 
(Consult  constitution,  Article  aIV,  section  21.) 

California, — Railway  commission  given  power  to  correct  abuses.  Railways 
obliged  to  transport  for  each  other  without  aelay,  to  grant  right  of  intersection, 
etc.     (Consult  constitution,  Article  XI,  section  17.) 

Florida, — ^A  law  of  1809  prohibits  railway  companies  from  charging  more  than 
reasonable  rates  and  from  practicing  unjust  discriminations. 

iZZtnois.^Eztortion  and  discriminations  punished  by  heavy  fines,  amply  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law. 

Michigan, — Discriminations  of  all  kinds  forbidden  and  rates  at  noncompeting 
points  not  to  be  greater  than  those  at  competitive  XK)ints. 

Nebraska, — Board  of  transportation  shall  investigate  and  prevent  discrimina- 
tions. 

Ohio. — ^Railways  shall  not  discriminate  between  each  other,  between  way  and 
through  freights,  between  trunk  and  other  railways.  Roads  shall  furnish  e<)ual 
faoUlties  and  forward  freight  by  lines  specified  by  the  shipper.  The  latter  may 
enforce  hv  injunction. 

South  Dakota. — Unjust  discriminations  and  preferences  declared  unlawful  inr 
two  separate  sections  of  the  law.  Discriminations  as  to  goods,  cars,  railways, 
persons,  etc.,  expressly  prohibited. 

Texas, — Discriminations  prohibited  under  former  laws;  but  a  law  of  1899  pun- 
ishes discriminations  on  part  of  railways  ag^nst  steamship  lines  in  the  inter- 
change of  traffic.  The  unusual  punishment  of  not  less  than  2  and  not  more  than 
5  years  in  the  penitentiary  is  inflicted  by  the  law,  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
railways  from  gpranting  reduced  rates  to  charitable  and  State  institutions,  to 
excursionists,  fairs,  railway  officers,  etc. 

Additional  States  legislating  on  discriminations  are  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  a  few 
of  these  States  the  legal  provisions  simply  assert  the  power  of  the  commission  to 
correct  abuses,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  commission  or  other  Btate  officer 
this  is  probably  sufficient  to  combat  successfully  the  evils  of  discriminations. 

Hates:  Publicity  and  revision. — This  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the 
powers  and  duties  of  railway  commissions.  Since,  however,  not  all  the  States 
have  commissions,  and  laws  relating  to  the  fixing,  re>i8ing,  and  publishing  of 
rates  exist  in  some  of  these  States,  it  is  necessary  to  give  separate  treatment  to 
this  Question.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  of  rates  warrants  its  being 
set  off  by  itself  for  special  treatment.  Railway  rates  have  long  constituted  the 
pivotal  point  upon  which  have  turned  the  most  complex  as  well  as  important 
railway  problems,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  sa^  that  all  the  other  phases  of  the 
railway  problem  sink  into  relative  msignificance  in  the  presence  of  this  {nredomi- 
nant  question. 

Only  4  States  (Connecticut.  Delaware,  Oregon,  and  Rhode  Island)  have  no 
laws  regulating  rates  or  providing  for  their  revision  and  publicity.  One  of  these 
States,  Connecticut,  passed  laws  of  this  kind  at  various  times  from  1853  to  1897. 
Since  the  latter  date  no  laws  have  been  on  its  statute  books  governing  railway 
rates.  In  8  States  the  laws  on  this  subject  are  less  complete  than  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  other  States,  providing  in  some  instances  for  the  x)osting  of  rates, 
fixing  maximum  rates  in  others,  reserving  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  alter 
them  or  to  fix  them  on  complaint,  either  directly  or  through  an  administrative 
officer.*  The  maximum  rates  which  are  established  in  some  instances  are  so  high 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford  any  regulation  of  rates;  for  instance, 
Nevada  prescribes  10  cents  as  the  maximum  for  passenger  rates  per  mile,  and  20 
cents  per  ton-mile  for  freight,  although  no  railway  company  need  accept  less  than 
an  aggregate  charge  of  35  cents  for  any  service  of  transportation.  Another  illus- 
tration is  found  in  Arkansas,  where  a  law  establishes  8  cents  per  mile  on  lines  of 
15  miles  in  length  or  less;  lines  15  to  75  miles  in  length,  5  cents;  over  75  miles,  3 
cents.  A  company  may  charge  25  cents  '*  for  the  carriage  of  any  x>as8enger  who 
Tnay  get  on  or  off  a  train  at  other  than  the  regular  station. " 


1  These  States  are  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky  (the  commission  has  no  power  to  fixzates 
111  this  State),  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New^  Mexico,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
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Coming  now  to  those  States  which  provide  more  specifically  for  the  establish- 
ment and  pnblicity  of  rates,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  associate  snch  provis- 
ions with  the  considerable  nnmber  of  leading  States  having  enacted  them.  In 
Alabama  the  railroad  commissioners  may  revise  or  increase  rates,  always  having 
due  regard  to  the  value  of  the  service  and  other  conditions  of  traffic.  Having 
been  approved  by  the  commission,  such  rates  may  be  published,  special  as  well  as 
general.  In  Airkansas  a  legal  form  very  common  in  earlier  charters  and  laws  is 
still  in  existance,  limiting  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  rates  and  fares 
so  as  never  to  bringthe  net  income  on  the  capital  stock  of  a  railway  below  15  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  rates  on  lines  50  miles  and  less  in  length  are  fixed  by  law, 
but  mav  be  reduced  by  the  commission,  not,  however,  so  as  to  bring  the  net 
income  below  10  per  cent.  The  classes  of  freight  and  corresx)onding  rates  shall 
be  posted  5  days  before  taking  effect.  Up  to  1890  an  Arkansas  law  was  in  effect 
exempting  railways  subject  to  competition  from  that  provision  of  the  law  pro- 
viding for  some  days*  notice;  such  roads  were  permittea  to  put  x)<)Bted  rates  mto 
effect  immediately.  Under  its  constitution  the  State  of  Caufomia  is  empowered 
to  regulate  rates.  The  commission  fixes  reasonable  rates  and  the  railway  com- 
panies (under  the  constitution)  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^,000  for  overcnarges. 
The  schedules  adopted  by  the  commission  must  be  published  by  the  companies, 
although  the  commission  itself  may  publish  them.  The  maximum  rates  pre- 
scribed in  CaUfomia  are  on  the  ^aaed  mileage  system.  In  Georgia  railway 
companies  may  control  rates  on  their  respective  lines,  subject  to  the  commission 
and  laws  of  the  State.  Rate  schedules  shall  be  published  by  the  commission  in 
certain  newspapers  and  railway  companies  must  post  the  same.  "Weighing  of 
freight  is  done  by  sworn  weighers.  Publicity  is  compulsory  under  the  laws  of 
niinois,  and  the  general  assembly  directs  the  commission  by  law  to  make  sched- 
ules. On  the  application  of  the  mayor  and  council  or  trustees  of  a  township  the 
commission  shall  examine  rates  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and  all  rates  established 
b^  the  commission  shall  be  considered  just  and  reasonable  until  proven  other- 
wise. RaUway  companies  shall  promptly  post  and  file  with  the  commission 
schedules  of  rates.  Ten  days'  notice  is  required  for  an  advance  in  rates,  although 
no  previous  notice  must  be  given  for  reductions.  The  Kansas  commission  law 
having  been  declared  unconstitutional  the  legal  status  of  the  question  of  rates  is 
perhaps  uncertain  in  that  State.  Formerly  maximum  rates  were  prescribed  and 
no  rates  could  be  increased  without  60  days*  notice.  In  Louisiana  maximum 
rates  are  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  1890  and  1894.  The  commission  adopts  changes 
and  reflates  rates  and  governs  the  relations  between  main  and  branch  lines. 
In  Maine  the  lenslature  may  fix  rates  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
of  that  body  and  posted.  Whenever  practicable  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  printed  on  the  ticicet.  In  Michigan  railway  comxMuiies  have  i)ower  to  regulate 
the  time,  maimer,  and  compensation  for  their  services,  within  the  limits  of  maxi- 
mum rates  established  by  statute.  The  1,000-mile  ticket  law  of  1891,  requir- 
ing companies  to  sell  such  tickets  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile,  and  to  redeem 
imused  i)ortions  of  the  same,  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1899.  A  recent 
statute  regulates  the  relation  of  railways  to  bridge  and  .unnel  companies  and 
fixes  the  maximum  rates  for  those  companies.  The  commission  may  report 
upon  the  desirability  of  classifications  of  freight,  as  well  as  compare  and  fix  pro- 
portional rates  on  milk.  The  Minnesota  companies  file  schedules  with  the 
commission.  Published  schedules  can  not  be  changed  except  on  10  days'  notice. 
A  law  of  1899  prevents  railway  companies  from  raising  rates  on  ^ain,  fiax, 
lumber,  coal,  and  live  stock,  except  on  60  days'  notice,  unless  permitted  to  do 
so  by  an  order  of  the  commission  m  writing.  Railway  companies  are  required 
to  give  10  days'  notice  when  the  revision  of  rates  is  under  consideration  in  Missis- 
sippi. The  commission  may  revise  both  individual  and  joint  rates  and  approve 
classifications  and  rate  schedules  before  the  same  are  posted.  The  Missouri  com- 
mission may  make  classifications  and  freight  rates,  and  from  time  to  time  revise 
schedules  of  maximum  rates.  In  Nebraska  the  legislature  prescribes  maximum 
rates,  from  which  companies  may  take  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  On  order 
of  the  court  the  board  of  transportation  may  reduce  ana  revise  maximum-rate 
schedules.  No  advance  can  be  made  without  10  days'  notice,  although  reductions 
are  permitted  without  notice.  Railways  file  schedules  with  the  commission. 
(Consult  Nebraska  maximum  freight-rate  cases.)  A  New  Jersey  law  permits 
railway  companies  to  charge  what  they  may  think  reasonable,  below  a  certain 
maximum  established  by  law.  Railways  shall  not  charge  more  from  way  stations 
thfui  between  centers.  The  legislature  of  New  York  may  fix  maximum  rates, 
reduce  the  same,  and  require  companies  to  furnish  necessary  information  to  the 
commission.  Penalties  are  imposed  for  charging  excessive  rates.  The  1,000- 
mileage-book  law  of  1895  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1900.  The  rates  estab- 
liRhed  by  the  corporation  commission  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  considered  prima 
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facie  reasonable,  from  which  carriers  may  appeal  to  the  conrts.  Rate  schednles 
must  be  posted.  In  North  Dakota  railway  companies  are  reqaired  to  publish 
schedules  of  classification,  and  rates  must  be  examined  and  revised  by  the  com- 
mission. No  advance  can  be  made  except  on  10  days' notice;  reductions,  without 
notice.  Railway  comx>anies  may  appeal  to  the  district  courts  from  any  order  of 
the  commission.  Maximum  rates  on  coal  are  especially  prescribed.  Under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  every  company  shall  post  its  rates,  and  accept  no  less  than  the  pub- 
lished rates  except  on  10  days'  notice.  Maximum  rates  are  prescribed  for  both 
main  and  branch  lines,  charges  being ' '  evened  up ''  by  nickels.  The  Pennsylvania 
bureau  of  railways  shall  see  to  it  that  no  more  is  charged  than  what  is  i)6rmitted 
by  special  charters  or  general  laws  under  which  the  railwav  companies  do  busi- 
ness. Maximum  rates  have  been  commonly  prescribed  in  charters  and  statutes 
of  the  State.  A  recent  law  of  South  Carolina  compels  railway  companies  to  jxiet 
schedules  of  rates.  The  latter  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  may  be  made  by 
the  commission.  On  complaint,  the  commission  may  also  revise  and  fix  rates  on 
milk.  The  railway  corporations  of  Tennessee  are  required  to  file  schedules  with 
the  commission  and  to  secure  a  certificate  of  privilege,  with  which  the  same  shall 
be  published.  If  railway  companies  fail  to  file  such  schedules  the  commission 
may  fix  rates.  In  establishing  rates  the  commission  is  r^uired  by  law  to  take 
into  consideration  water  competition.  The  Texas  commission  may  make  classifi- 
cations, establish  rates,  and  provide  railway  competes  with  schedules.  These 
can  not  go  into  effect  except  on  20  days'  notice.  Carriers  may  bring  direct  action 
to  test  the  reasonableness  of  such  rates.  In  Vermont  railway  companies  mAy  fix 
rates,  subject  to  revision  by  the  courts  on  petition  of  8  ormore  freeholders.  Kail- 
ways  more  than  50  miles  in  length,  wholly  or  partly  in  the  State,  shall  sell  1,000- 
mile  books  at  not  over  2  cents  per  mile,  on  penalty  of  from  $600  to  $1,000.  The 
laws  of  Virginia  prescribe  maximum  rates  which,  under  present  conditions,  are 
clearly  very  much  above  what  any  railway  company  would  think  of  charging,  and 
prevents  any  statutory  reduction  as  long  as  the  net  returns  do  not  exceed  15  per 
cent.  Copies  of  rate  schedules  must  be  filed  vdth  the  commission,  and  no  changes 
are  permitted  except  on  10  days'  notice  for  an  advance  and  8  days'  notice  for  a 
reduction.    It  will  be  noticed  that  reductions  can  not  be  made  without  giving 

grevious  notice.  This  is  important.  Ail  other  States  not  mentioned  thus  far 
ave  analogous  laws  on  the  subject  of  rates.  Some  of  them  do  not  provide  as  lib- 
erally as  many  of  those  which  have  been  quoted,  and  all  of  them,  m  one  way  or 
another,  cover  the  subject. 

Access  to  books. — In  about  one-half  of  the  States  legal  provisions  governing 
access  to  books  of  railway  companies  are  not  very  stringent  and  frequently  do 
not  go  beyond  the  senersd  statement  that  such  books  shall  be  open  to  ofiBLcers, 
directors,  and  stoc^olders,  or  a  certain  number  of  them.  Railway  commissions 
or  other  State  officers  have  no  direct  control  over  the  records  of  companies.^ 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  legal  provisions  in  the  other  group  of  States  brief 
statements  of  laws  governing  access  to  books  in  them  may  here  be  introduced. 
In  Alabama  the  commission  shall  examine  books  and  records  of  a  railway  com- 
pany on  application  of  1  director  or  representatives  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  capital 
stock  or  ot  one-fiftieth  of  the  total  indebtedness.  The  results  of  this  examination 
may  or  may  not  be  published,  discretionary  power  lying  with  the  commission. 
A  committee  of  the  general  assembly  may  investigate  the  books  of  Connecticut 
companies.  In  Massachusetts  the  commission  shall  examine  books  and  papers  on 
request  of  1  director  or  the  holders  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
company.  The  commission  of  South  Carolina  may  at  any  time  examine  the 
books,  or  on  written  application  of  1  director  or  of  tiie  holders  of  one-fiftieth  of 
the  stock,  bonds,  etc.,  the  commission  shall  make  such  examinations.  In  Texas 
the  commission,  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  and  8  stockholders,  and  "  any 
officer  or  agent  of  the  State  may  examine  books  of  railway  companies."  In  States 
other  than  those  mentioned  commissions  have  access  to  books  and  records  by 
law.  These  are  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 

Annual  and  other  reports. — Reference  to  the  sections  on  charters,  as  weU  as 
early  general  laws,  will  recall  the  fact  that  annual  reports  were  frequnntl^  called 
for  under  private  as  well  as  public  laws,  and  that  such  reports  vary  in  their  oom- 

Erehensiveness  not  only  among  different  States,  but  also  among  charters  granted 
y  the  legislature  of  the  same  State.    In  some  charters  and  laws  such  reports 

1  states  falling  into  this  group  are  Arizona  Territory,  Ck)lorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Ken« 
tucky,  Marviand,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  xNebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  MexicQ, 
Ohio  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  TenueaBee,  Utah,  Viiginia,  Washington,  West  Vliginia,  Wisoonaln, 
and  Wyoxning. 
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include  only  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  items  relating  to  mileage,  capital  stock,  and 
bonds.  In  others,  a  hundred  or  more  items  were  carefully  prescribed  and  penal- 
ties imx><>s^  ^or  noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  cnarter  or  of  the  laws. 
The  reports  which  are  called  for  under  existing  statutes  differ  quite  as  widely  as 
those  made  pursuant  to  early  legislation.  Typical  j)royi8ions  existing  at  the 
present  time  in  the  laws  of  those  States  whicn  provide  in  a  legal  way  tor  these 
needs  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  States  here  given.  In 
Maine  the  commission  prescribes  the  form  for  the  annual  renort  of  railway  com-, 
panies  which  shall  *'  be  designed  to  produce  uniformity''  in  the  annual  returns  of' 
all  the  railroads  in  New  England.  Similarly,  in  Massachusetts,  an  act  of  1890 
aims  to  bring  the  returns  of  railway  companies  into  harmony  with  those  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Reports  must  be  uniform,  as  prescribed  bv 
the  commission,  and  quarterly  financial  statements  shall  be  made.  In  New  York 
railway  companies  make  annual  reports  in  forms  prescribed  by  the  commission 
and  the  commission  in  turn  makes  its  annual  rex)ort.  In  Pennsylvania  officers  of 
railway  companies  are  required  to  report  annually  to  stockholders  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  legislature  may  require.  The  law  of  1897  orders  the  secretary 
of  internal  affairs  to  supply  blanks  for  reports  of  railway  companies,  copies  of 
which  shall  be  sent  to  the  government  and  members  of  the  le^lature.  The 
bureau  of  railroads  also  keeps  these  reports  on  file.  In  Illinois  railway  directors 
are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  auditor  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law; 
also  to  the  commission  in  a  form  embracing  41  items.  The  commission  is  reauired 
to  file  and  tabulate  the  reports  of  railways.  The  law  of  Iowa  is  similar  to  tnat  of 
Illinois  except  that  the  annual  report,  as  prescribed  by  the  commission,  contains 
only  11  items,  and,  instead  of  reporting  to  the  auditor,  *'  a  detailed  exhibit"  of 
receipts,  etc.,  shall  be  presented  to  the  government.^ 

Twenty  States  have  statutory  provisions  less  definite  and  comprehensive  in 
their  scope,  calling  for  reports  to  stockholders. by  boards  of  directors,  or  reports 
of  railway  officers  to  some  State  officer  or  officers,  or  to  the  legislature,  or  to  two 
or  more  of  all  these.' 

Issues  of  stocks  and  bonds.~Manv  controversies  have  been  waged  over  the 
(j^uestion  of  the  capital  stock  of  our  railways.  A  conseryative  student  of  the  ques- 
tion has  placed  the  capitalized  value  of  the  railways  of  the  country  at  |60,000  per 
mile,  and  this  he  does  not  consider  excessive  nor  appreciably  above  tne  real  viJue  of 
the  plants  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time.  So  far  as  State  laws  are  concerned  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  truth  of  this  matter  on  the  basis  of  information 
railway  comx)anies  have  been  obliged  to  furnish  under  the  statutes.  In  Massachu- 
setts an  increase  in  capital  stock  or  signs  of  indebtedness  may  be  made  only  on 
authorit)r  of  the  commission  before  which  such  questions  are  determined  on  hear- 
ing. Ohio  railways  shall  report  to  t^e  commission  the  cost  of  the  road,  the 
amount  of  capital  stock,  indebtedness,  etc.  The  aggregate  indebtedness  shall 
not  exceed  the  capital  stock.  In  Pennsylvania  railway  stock  is  limited  to  $150,000 
per  mile,  bonds  to  the  same  amount,  and  the  total  of  the  stock,  bonds,  and  other 
papers  to  $800,000  per  mile.  In  Arkansas  consolidated  companies  shall  not  cause 
the  aggregate  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  to  exceed  the  sum  represented  by  con- 
stituent companies.  By  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  the  company  may 
borrow,  at  7  per  cent,  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  total  capital  stock.  In 
Colorado  all  stock  shall  represent  labor,  services,  money,  and  property;  the  same 
shall  be  increased  only  under  general  law  and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders. Kentucky  companies  can  increase  capital  stock  only  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commission.  The  amount  of  Indebtedness  shall  never  exceed  the  total 
cash  paid  in.  In  Indiana  boards  of  directors  may  not  increase  capital  stock;  capi- 
tal stock  may  not  be  increased  to  exceed  $15,000  per  mile,  and  a  certificate  stating 
the  amount  of  such  increase  shall  be  filed  with  tne  secretary  of  state.  The  New 
York  commission  may  regulate  stock  issues  and  -pass  upon  an  increase  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  same^  Other  States  having  similar  provisions  are  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Missiasippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

This  leaves  a  sroup  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  which  do  not  attempt 
directly  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  stock  by  law.  In  some  of  them  it  is  provided 
that  a  certificate  of  increase  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  or  some 

1  other  States  calliiu^  for  annual  reportB,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  either  to  the  commission  or 
to  some  executive  or  aaministrative  State  officer,  in  forms  prescribed  by  the  commission,  are  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Maine,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
MaasachusettB,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

s  These  States  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Vliglnia,  and  Wisconsin. 
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other  State  officer,  and  that  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  stockholders  is  necessary 
before  directors  may  authorize  an  increase  in  capital  stock  or  the  issuance  of 
bonds.  ^ 

State  railway  oommi8sion& — ^The  railway  commission  laws  sometimes  embody 
all  the  railway  legislation  in  existence  in  the  State.  This  was  true  in  Oregon; 
and  when  in  1898  the  commission  law  of  that  State  was  repealed  Oregon  was  left 
practicaUy  without  any  le^lation  on  the  subject  of  railways.  In  addition  to 
.Oregon,  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  and  Arizona  are  the  only'^States  which  have 
failed  to  legislate  on  railways  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  States  where  the 
commission  laws  embrace  only  regulative  features,  questions  of  organization  and 
management  are  treated  in  the  general  corporation  laws  or  in  subtitles  xmder 
these.  The  general  statement,  however,  hofds  true  that  the  regulative  features 
of  railway  legislation  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  are  embodied  in  our 
commission  laws  in  all  States  in  which  commissions  exists.  The  railway  commis- 
sions represent  the  only  active  administrative  agent  which  our  laws  have  pro- 
vided, and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  State  administration  depends  upon  the 
authority  vested  in  this  agent. 

In  their  composition  our  commissions  represent  the  same  degrees  of  variety 
that  exist  in  legislative  provisions  on  most  other  railway  topics.  In  the  number  of 
members  they  vary  from  1  to  6;  in  the  number  of  years  during  which  they  held 
office,  from  2  to  6.  In  the  n:ianner  of  their  appointment  we  find  popular  suffrage, 
appointive  Ppwer  of  a  governor,  and  the  aavisory  power  of  a  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature. Their  salaries  vary  rrom  $1,000  to  perhaps  more  than  5  times  that 
amount,  being  entirely  independent  of  the  duties  performed  by  them,  and  bear- 
ing no  relation  whatever  to  the  responsibilities  vested  in  them.  The  fands  from 
which  the  salaries  are  paid  are  sometimes  provided  by  general  taxation,  some- 
times by  an  assessment  on  railways  in  proportion  to  milease.  and  again  by  levying 
a  certain  per  cent  on  the  net  income  of  the  railways  in  the  State.  The  absolute 
lack  of  system  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  niakes  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  these  provisions. 

In  Qualifications  we  find  less  although  some  variety.  It  is  generally  provided 
that  the  commissioner  or  commmissioners  shall  be  qualified  voters  of  their  respec- 
tive States;  that  they  shall  be  citizens  of  the  State,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  tiie 
United  States;  that  they  shall  have  attained  a  certain  aee,  usually  that  oi  quali- 
fied voters,  and  finally  that  they  shall  have  no  financial  interests  in  any  of  the 
railroads  over  which  thev  are  exx)ected  to  exercise  control. 

The  jurisdiction  of  railway  commissions  varies  from  controlling  railway  com- 
panies alone,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exercising  administrative  control  over  a  large 
combination  of  corporate  interests  representing  practically  the  entire  industrial 
life  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
industries  over  which  the  corporation  commission  of  North  Carolina  is  legally 
bound  to  exercise  supervision.  These  embrace  street  ndlways,  steam  railways, 
steamboat  and  canal  companies,  express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  tele- 
phone and  tele^aph  companies,  banks,  bunding,  loan,  and  trust  associations. 
The  Pennsylvania  Dureau  is  required  by  law  to  exercise  administrative  control 
over  railways,  banks,  mining,  and  manufacturing  establishments,  The  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  commissions  exercise  control  over  railways  and  ware- 
houses. The  New  York  commission,  in  addition  to  rfldlways,  has  char^of  sleep- 
ing and  drawing-room  car  companies.  Others  are  charged  with,  railway  and 
street  railway  companies.  Others  also  with  bridges  and  ferries.  Not  a  few  of 
the  commissions  are  by  law  obliged  to  devote  more  or  less  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  institutions  which  lie  entirely  outside  of  the  means  of  taransx>ortation  and  com- 
munication. From  the  i)oint  of  view  of  efficient  administration  the  tendency,  if 
such  exists,  to  empower  a  sinele  administrative  organ  to  exercise  control  over  a 
great  variety  of  inaustrial  establishments  can  not  receive  the  approval  of  thought- 
lul  men.  All  of  our  great  industrial  establishments  represent  interests  which  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  other  features  which  are  chu*acteristic  only  of  similar 
establishments.  This  calls  for  special  agencies,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  con- 
centrate all  their  efforts  in  that  particular  field.  The  inclusion  of  so  many  indus- 
tries inevitably  leads  to  a  division  of  interests,  and  the  equally  inevitable  diminu- 
tion in  concentration  and  efficiency.  SpecisJ  types  of  industry  require  special 
administrative  agents,  and  that  tendency  in  our  laws  which  burdens  a  single 
administrative  organ  with  a  great  variety  of  complex  duties  can  not  be  loolred 
upon  as  desirable.    It  is  besiae  the  mark  to  attempt  to  maintain  that  a  large 

1  Theee  States  are  Alabama,  Arizona,  California.  Delaware,  Florida,  Oeorgla,  Iowa,  Kaoaaa,  Ken- 
ta  'ky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  GaroUna,  Mortli 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah.  Vermont,  Viiglnla,  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia. 
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administrative  body  can,  in  its  membership,  be  differentiated  in  snch  away  as  to 
represent  in  a  consolidated  from  the  si>ecia3ized  interests  of  all  the  different  lead- 
ing industries  of  a  State. 

Railway  commissions  are  frequently  divided  into  two  general  classes — advisory 
and  regulative — ^the  former  being  illustrated  by  the  commissions  of  States  like 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Alabama,  and  the  latter  by  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Texas.  So  far  as  a  formal  statutory  enumeration  of  specified 
XX)wers  goes  this  classification  is  doubtless  correct.  But  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  an  advisorjr  commission,  with  its  powers  exercised  by  thoroughly 
competent  men  familial  with  the  railway  business  and  capable  of  handling  the 
duties  of  their  office  VTith  facility,  may  in  the  long  run  accomplish  infinitely  more 
than  a  regulative  commission  of  the  strongest  tjrpe,  represented  by  men  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  uncertain,  whose  familiarity  with  railways  is  the  most  imper- 
fect and  superficial,  and  whose  purpose  in  the  attempt  to  exercise  their  duties 
must  at  best  be  vague  and  beclouded.  The  efficiency  of  all  control  and  regula- 
tion through  commissions  must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  man.  It  is  the  power 
that  lies  benind  the  throne  which  vitalizes  the  machine  A  railway  commissioner 
in  a  State  embracing  some  of  the  most  important  railway  systems  of  the  country 
not  long  ago  made  the  statement  that  in  the  office  now  occupied  by  him  little 
was  done  except  the  gathering  of  statistics  and  the  g[iving  of  useless  advice.  He 
pointed  out  in  detail  how  the  efficiency  of  that  particular  office  had  varied  very 
preatly  with  the  incumbency  of  different  types  of  men.  Without  anticipat- 
ing what  may  be  said  in  later  sections  of  this  report  it  will  add  something  to  the 
interest  that  may  attach  to  an  examination  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  different 
commissions  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  vital  weaknesses  of  all  the  legislation 
of  all  the  ddfferent  American  States  may  be  gToui)ed  under  two  heads:  First,  the 
lack  of  adequate  administrative  machinery;  second,  the  lack  of  organic  connec- 
tion between  this  administrative  machinery  and  the  railways  on  one  hand  and 
the  public  on  the  ot^er;  also,  this  same  lack  of  mutual  understanding  and  vital 
connection  between  the  railways  and  the  public.  To  bring  about  the  latter  there 
is  not  a  single  efficient  provision  in  all  the  railway  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  fact  that  railways  have  voluntarily,  and  in  some  instances  with  marked  suc- 
cess, brought  about  such  mutual  understanding  by  no  means  affords  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  absence  of  provisions  establishing  such  organic  connections  by  law. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  in  America  the  weakest  line  is  capable  of  dictating 
with  success  to  the  strons^est,  and  that  the  strongest,  finding  Itself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weakest,  is  under  tne  circumstances  obliged  to  x)ursue  a  course  which  is  as 
ruinous  to  its  own  interests  as  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  No 
one  whose  privilege  it  is  to  know  the  railway  men  of  the  country  vrill  for  a  moment 
maintain  that  these  are  not,  as  a  body,  sincerely  desirous  of  serving  the  public  in 
the  best  x>08sible  way.  Their  aeroirations  and  ambitions,  altogether  lejB^timately 
and  necessarily  keeping  in  view  the  immediate  interests  of  the  corporations  which 
they  represent,  go  beyond  the  horizon  of  narrow  selfish  interests  and  take  into  view 
the  larger  field  of  mutual  prosperity  and  common  gain.  But  granted  that  99  per 
cent  of  the  railway  managers  and  officials  are  voluntarily  inclined  to  do  that  which 
we  believe  the  public  interests  demand,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  one  recalci- 
trant road  from  holding  out  and  demoralizing;  the  entire  service  and  preventing 
the  ninety-nine  from  living  up  to  their  good  intentions?  The  sincere  desires  of 
the  best  railway  officials  may  oe  frustrated  by  the  arbitrary  demands  and  reckless 
dictation  of  a  single  unscrupulous  manager.  In  this  point  lies  the  fatal  weakness 
of  American  railway  legislation.  One  feels  again  and  again  the  absolute  helpless- 
ness in  which  the  shipper  finds  himself  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  f^ood  railway 
manager  on  the  other.  No  administrative  machinery  has  been  provided  whereby 
this  one  outlaw  can  compulsorily  be  brought  into  harmonious  action  with  the 
ninety-nine  promptly,  thoroughly,  and  finally.  Demoralization  in  railway  affairs 
has  again  and  again  been  the  result  of  the  imposition  upon  the  ninety-nme  con- 
siderate officials  of  the  inferior  and  defective  co&  of  the  one  unscrupulous  manager. 

In  view  of  the  ^eat  importance  of  commission  legislation,  it  has  been  deemed 
desirable  to  give  m  greater  detail  the  provisions  governing  them.  Some  provi- 
sions which  are  common  to  many  laws,  such  as  those  relatme  to  certain  qualifi- 
cations of  comnussioners  and  employment  of  secretaries,  clerks,  deputies,  and 
experts  by  these  commissions,  will  not  be  repeated  in  all  the  States.  Likewise 
those  clauses  ^veming  railway  taxation  and  railway  labor  and  the  duties  of 
commissions  with  reex)ect  to  these  topics  will  be  omitted,  because  the  same  are 
included  in  special  reports  of  the  Industrial  (Commission.  Nor  will  repea,ted  ref- 
erences be  made  to  reports  made  by  commissions  to  governors,  auditors,  and 
other  officers  and  legislatures.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  maklTig  of  reports 
is  one  of  the  rogolar  duties  of  commissions. 
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Summary  of  commission  laws. — Alabama, — Three  commiBHi oners,  holding 
office  for  4  years,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Removable  by  the  supreme  court  on  impeachment,  like  other  State  offi- 
cers. The  commission  may  settle  disagreements  oetween  connecting  roads  with 
appeal  to  chancerv  court;  exercise  general  supervisory  xK)wer  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  railway  companies  and  governor,  to  whom  an  annual  report  must 
be  submitted.  Railways  shall  fumi^  necessary  information  to  commissions. 
Gonmiission  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  similar  bodies  in  other  States. 

Arkansas. — ^Three  commissioners,  elected  by  qualified  voters,  shall  hold  no 
Federal  offices;  railways  shall  submit  rate  schedules;  commission  may  make 
rates  and  aj^prove  schedules;  no  change  in  rates  except  on  10  days'  notice;  they 
shall  investigate  and  hear  complaints;  railway  officers  shall  furnish  information; 
facts  as  found  by  commission  to  be  prima  facie  evidence;  may  employ  experts; 
examine  books  of  companies;  shall  determine  cost  of  reconstruction,  and,  on 
petition,  order  connections  and  fix  joint  rates;  report  annually  to  governor. 

Arizona. — "No  commission. 

California, — Three  commissioners,  elected  by  districts  for  4  jrears;  legis- 
lature may  remove  by  two-thirds*  vote  (consult  constitution,  Article  XII,  sec- 
tion 22):  **  The  board  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  summons  and  of  sub- 
poena in  like  manner  as  courts  oi  record."  Commission  hears  complaints,  and 
defendant  companies  shall  appear  within  15  days;  decisions  and  grounds  upon 
which  same  are  based  to  be  given  in  writing;  shall  hold  public  session  in  San 
Francisco  every  month,  and,  if  necessary,  at  other  places. 

Colorado. — One  commissioner  appointed  by  governor,  with  consent  of  senate, 
for  2  years.  He  shall  inspect  railways  and  make  recommendations  to  them;  has 
no  power  to  change  manner  of  operating  roads;  county  commissioner  or  25  citi- 
zens of  a  county  may  enter  complaint  before  commissioner,  who  shall  investi^te 
rates  and  so  on;  but  such  complainants  shall  bear  the  expense  of  investi^tion; 
commissioner  decides  on  appeal  the  ratio  of  cars  which  shall  go  to  individual 
shippers;  he  maycall  and  examine  witnesses. 

ConnecHcut'-ThTee  commissioners  appointed  by  governor,  with  consent  of 
senate,  for  4  years;  one  to  be  a  lawyer,  another  a  civH  engineer^  and  the  third  a 
business  man;  commission  inspects  railways  twice  each  year;  publishes  and  x>osts 
important  railway  legislation;  may  order  gates,  flagmen,  signals,  and  so  on;  sub- 
poena witnesses;  investigate  accidents;  recommend  to  r^way  companies  in  writ- 
ing things  conducive  to  public  safety  and  interest.  Appeal  from  decision  of  com- 
mission may  be  taken  to  superior  court. 

Delaware. — ^No  commission. 

Florida. — Three  commissioners  appointed  by  governor  and  senate  for  4  years. 
The  first  commission  was  composed  by  law  of  1  lawyer,  1  railway  man,  and  1 
farmer;  succeeding  commissioners  elected  without  j'eference  to  vocation.  Com- 
mission has  power  to  establish  classifications,  rates,  and  regulations  which  shall 
be  just  and  reasonable;  hearings  must  be  given  to  persons  and  corporations; 
decisions  of  commission  published  at  its  discretion;  commission  may  examine 
books,  agents,  etc.;  non-compliance  witii  laws  subject  railways  to  fines;  com- 
mission may  institute  proceedings  through  attomev-general;  railway  officers 
making  false  reports  fined  heavily.  The  commission  has  judicial  power — **  that 
said  railway  commissioners  are  hereby  vested  with  iuaicial  powers  to  do  or 
enforce  or  perform  any  function,  duty,  or  power  conferred  upon  them  by  this 
act,  to  the  exercise  of  which  judicial  power  is  necessary."  (Laws,  1899,  number 
89,  section  22.)  Commission  has  also  power  to  create  rating  or  basing  joints: 
'*  Provided  That  the  said  commissioners  shall  have  the  power  to  create  rating  or 
basing  x>oints  at  places  where  competing  lines  meet,  or  where  water  or  other  com- 
petition exists,  and  to  break  the  continuity  of  rates  to  and  from  such  points,  so  as 
to  maintain  competition  between  rival  lines  and  points,  and  may,  in  fixing  the 
rate  upon  any  commodity,  take  into  consideration  the  competition  between  dif- 
ferent localities  or  shipping  points  producing  or  shipping  such  commodities." 
(Laws,  1899,  No.  89,  sec.  6.)  Duty  of  commission  to  bring  proper  matters  before 
Interstate  Commerce  (Commission. 

Georgia, — Three  commissioners  apx)ointed  by  governor  and  senate  for  6  years — 
one  a  lawyer  and  one  a  railway  man.  Commission  may  make  reasonable  and  just 
rates  and  regulations,  *'  for  each  of  the  corporations  doing  business  in  the  State.*' 
They  shall  examine  rates  into  and  out  of  the  State;  may  examine  agents  and  offi- 
cers under  oath;  compel  evidence  to  be  given;  penalties  are  imposed  for  disobe- 
dience to  the  rules  of  the  commission;  commission  appeal  to  Xnsterstate  Com- 
merce Ck)mmission.  (Consult  Georgia  commission  cases:  5 1.  C.  C,  824;  99  Fed. 
Rep.,  52;  168  U.  S.,  144.) 

Idaho. — ^No  commission. 
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J/Kwot«.— Three  commissioners  appointed  for  2  years  "by  governor  and  senate: 
commission  shall  **  visit  each  county  '  twice  each  year  ana  examine  railways  ana 
warehouses;  may  bring  action  in  any  county  court  for  violations  of  law;  attorney- 
general  may  comx)el  compliance  with  orders  of  commission;  conunission  in  its 
report  shall  pay  especial  attentibn  to  the  x)ossibility  of  classifying  railways  in 
regard  to  rates  and  fares;  may  employ  civH  engineers. 

Indiana, — "No  commission. 

Jotra. — Three  commissioners  elected  for  3  years;  commission  has  general  super- 
vision over  rulwavs,  and  shall  investigate  matters  relating  thereto;  recommend 
changes,  examine  bridges  semiannually,  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oath,  and 
enforce  orders  through  district  courts,  but  tne  same  court  may  also  issue  injunc- 
tions if  the  orders  of  the  commission  seem  unjust.  (Marked  similarity  between 
this  and  the  Federal  act  re^^ulating  conmierce.) 

Kansas, — Kansas  commission  law  recently  declared  unconstitutional,  but  as 
showing  the  trend  of  legislation,  salient  features  of  that  law  are  here  inserted. 
The  law  created  a  court  of  visitation  composed  of  8  members — 1  chief  justice  and 
2  associates — elected  for  4  vears.  This  commission  had  power  to  comi>el  adherence 
to  impartial  and  reasonable  train  service;  require  the  construction  of  depots, 
switches,  and  other  facilities;  regulate  intersections  and  joint  operation  of  roads; 
prescribe  the  movement  of  trains  and  necessary  measures  of  safety  for  passengers 
and  employees;  reauire  uniform  appliances;  hear  and  decide  cases  relating  to 
freight  rates,  switching  and  demurrage  charges,  and  to  apportion  such  charges 
among  connecting  railways;  regulate  rates  for  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots, 
including  live  stock;  classify  freight  and  restrict  railways  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  to  charter  privileges,  and  compel  obedience  to  railway  law. 

Kentucky, — Three  commissioners  elected  bjr  districts  for  4  years.  No  power  to 
fix  rates,  but  a  law  of  1809  requires  comlnission  to  hear  complaints  of  extortion 
and  excessive  rates  **  when  complaints  shall  be  made  to  the  railway  commissioners 
accusing  any  railroad  or  corporation  of  charging,  collecting,  or  receiving  extor- 
tionate freight  or  passenger  rates  over  its  line  or  lines  of  railroads  in  the  Common- 
wealth, or  when  said  commission  shall  receive  information  or  have  reason  to 
believe  that  such  rate  or  rates  are  being  charged,  collected,  or  received,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  as  speedily  as 
possible."  (Laws  1809,  chapter  2.)  In  addition,  commission  gives  notice,  fixing 
time  and  place  of  hearing,  whereupon  rates  may  be  agreed  upon  and  put  in  opera- 
tion on  10  days*  notice.  The  commission  shall  also  examine  through  rates  and 
bring  prox>er  matters  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  may  order 
improvements  and,  if  its  advice  is  not  heeded,  call  the  attention  of  the  attorney- 
general  and  the  legislature  to  those  matters. 

Louisiana. — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  6  years  by  districts,  shall  inspect 
railways;  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  classification  of  rates;  compel 
attendance  of  witnesses.  Sheriffs  refusing  to  execute  and  enforce  process  or  order 
of  commission  subject  to  i>enalty  as  in  similar  civil  cases.  *'  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  commission  to  fine  and  commit  to  the  parish  prison  of  the  parish  where  the 
commission  may  be  in  session  at  that  time  any  witness  or  other  person  adjudged 
to  be  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  said  commission,  the  same  as  in  cases  of  con- 
tempt before  the  district  courts  of  this  State."  Railways  may  appeal  from  deci- 
sions of  commission  to  courts,  i>ending  which  commission  orders  are  suspended. 

Maine. — Three  commissioners  for  8  years,  apjwinted  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. Commission  shall  examine  railways  and  rolling  stock,  and  give  certificate 
showing  their  condition  to  railway  comx>anies;  may  reduce  speed  on  unsafe  roads; 
settle  disputes  among  connecting  hues;  order  erection  of  stations;  investigate  acci- 
dents; make  rulings  as  to  crossings,  which  are  final,  unless  appealed  from  within 
14  days;  compliance  with  orders  may  be  compelled  by  court. 

Maryland. — ^No  commission. 

Massachusetts. — Three  commissioners,  appointed  for  8  years  by  governor  and 
council;  commission  to  exercise  sux)ervision  of  railways;  to  see  that  laws  are  com- 
plied with;  to  inform  corporations  of  necessary  improvements,  changes,  etc.;  to 
examine  condition  of  roads  on  complaint  of  city  or  town  au^orities:  to  investi- 
gate causes  of  accidents;  to  be  furnished  with  information  as  to  condition,  man- 
agement, etc.,  of  roads;  to  examine  books,  accounts,  etc.;  on  request,  to  publish 
financial  condition;  summon  witnesses;  employ  experts;  approve  by-laws  of  rail- 
way relief  societies. 

Michigan,— One  commissioner,  appointed  by  governor  and  senate  for  2  years. 
Commissioner  shall  examine  condition  and  management  of  railways;  examine 
tracks;  hear  petitions  for  better  railway  facilities;  subpoena  witnesses;  arbitrate 
on  joint  use  of  stations  and  terminal  facilities;  prescribe  uniform  systems  of 
accounting;  prescribe  forms  of  signals  and  order  automatic  bells  at  crossings. 
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Minnesota, — Three  CQmxniBsioners  elected  for  4  years.  Commissioii  to  inveetigate 
rates,  fares,  and  classifications;  visit  each  county  annually;  hold  sessions  in  any 
part  of  State;  inquire  into  management  of  common  carriers,  and,  at  discretion  of 
commission,  these  may  be  sned  for  noncomi>liance  with  orders;  attorney-general 
ex  officio  attorney  for  commission;  commission. notifies  carriers  of  petitions  and 
complaints,  and  nxes  rates  either  on  complaint  or  on  its  own  motion;  sabpoBna 
witnesses;  prescribe  uniform  systems  of  accounts;  may  require  uniform  gauges  if 
thought  neoesssjn^  after  examination. 

Mississippi, — ^Three  commissioners,  elected  for  4  years  by  districts.  Ck)mmis- 
sioners  ma^  apply  to  courts  of  chancery  to  compel  obedience  to  State  laws,  lawful 
orders,  decisions,  and  determinations.  **  Every  railroad  ought  to  use  the  same 
clas^cation  of  freight,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  railroad  commission  shall 
require  them  to  do  so,  and  to  conform  the  classification  to  that  in  use  in  inter- 
state commerce,  when  practicable."    (Revised  Statutes,  1892,  section  4,  318.) 

Missouri, — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  6  years.  Commissioners  shall 
prosecute  complaints  involving  unreasonable  rates  oef ore  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  subpoena  witnesses,  call  for  papers  and  books,  and  secure  other  evi- 
dence. Conrtsmay  revise  orders  of  commission.  Commission  may  classify  freight 
and  reduce  rates;  institute  proceedings  against  railway  comx)ames;  promote  the 
consolidation  of  parallel  lines,  and  prosecute  companies  for  preventing  competition 
between  express  com^Minies.  The  commission  also  has  power  to  establish  connec- 
tions between  competing  lines. 

Montana, — ^No  commission. 

NdjTOska, — Board  of  transportation  composed  of  attorney-general,  secretary  of 
state,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  commissioner  of  public  lands.  The  law  prescribes 
classification  of  freight  in  full.  The  commission  shall  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment and  business  of  railways  for  the  protection  of  public  interests;  sub^na 
witnesses  and  invoke  power  of  courts;  courts  may  comx)el  obedience  by  injunc- 
tion, but  railways  have  power  to  appeal  to  supreme  court.  Proceedings  of  com- 
mission acceptea  as  prima  facie  eviaence;  commission  shall  report  investigations 
in  writing. 

Nevada, — ^No  commission. 

New  Hampshire, — ^Three  commissioners,  appointed  by  governor  and  council  for 
8  years.  Commission  has  power  to  fix  maximum  rates;  investigate  accidents  and 
complaints;  administer  oaths,  summon  witnesses,  and  compel  them  to  testify; 
institute  proceedings  against  railways  for  violation  of  law;  examine  railways 
annually;  investigate  accidents,  and  report  to  supreme  court  on  necessity  of  new 
roads,  bridges,  or  on  the  desirability  of  consolidations. 

New  Jersey, — ^No  commission. 

New  Mexico, — ^No  commission. 

New  York. — Three  commissioners,  appointed  for  5  years  by  governor  and  senate. 
Commission  exercises  general  sui^rvisory  powers  over  railways.  Attomey-^^en- 
eral  may  prosecute  railways  for  failure  to  comply  with  orders  of  commission; 
investigate  accidents;  make  recommendations  after  hearing,  for  which  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  is  compulsory;  make  rulings  on  grade  crossings,  from  which 
rulings  appeal  may  be  taken  within  60  days;  no  mor^ges,  except  purchase  mort- 
gages, shall  be  issued  without  conseiit  of  the  commission. 

North  Caroh'na.— Corporation  commission,  comx>osed  of  8  members  elected  for  6 
years.  Commission  has  general  sui>ervisory  powers ;  may  establish  rates ;  prevent 
discriminations,  rebates;  call  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  proper  cases;  investigate  books  and  papers;  examine  officers,  and  exercise 
powers  ana  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  on  subjects  embraced 
in  the  act;  establish  stations,  and  pass  uix>n  applications  for  discontinuing  the 
same;  invesli^te  accidents;  act  as  arbitrators  between  disagreeing  companies. 
In  fixing  maximum  rates  the  commission  shall  always  consider  the  value  of  serv- 
ices i>enormed  and  other  factors  entering  into  the  composition  of  rates.  The 
commission  may  make  special  rates,  with  a  view  of  developing  certain  industries. 
(Compare  Tennessee  laws.) 

North  Dakota, — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  2  years.  Commission  shall 
have  gener^  supervision;  inquire  into  violations  of  law,  neglect  of  duty,  etc. 
Attorney-General  ex  officio  counsel  to  enforce  decrees  of  commission.  Hearings 
shall  be  given  on  petitions,  for  which  witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  and  oaths 
administered.  Where  railway  comx>anies  cross  on  same  grade  commission  may 
compel  construction  of  Y's. 

Onto.— One  commissioner,  appointed  for  2  years  by  governor  and  senate.  Com- 
missioner  shall  examine  complaints;  subpoena  witnesses;  call  for  books;  enforce 
acts  against  railways  having  inexperienced  employees,  the  act  regulating  height 
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of  bridges,  automatic  coiiplers,  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees,  fire 
eztingm^ers  on  train,  and  interlocking  switches  (interlocking  switches  are  cum- 
pnlsory) ;  investigate  accidents.  - 

Oregon, — ^No  commission.  Ck)mmiBsion  established  in  1887,  and  in  1898  com- 
mission law,  and  with  it  practically  all  other  railway  legislation,  was  rex>ealed. 

Pennsylvania, — Secretary  of  internal  affairs,  elected  for  4  years,  appoints  a 
deputy,  who  supervises  railways.  The  secretary  of  internal  affairs  shall  supply 
the  blanks  for  reix>rts  of  railway  companies,  copies  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the 
governor  and  members  of  legislature;  such  reports  filed  in  bureau  of  railroads. 
§X>ecial  reports  may  be  required.  Bureau  of  railroads  shall  see  that  cor];)orations 
act  within  leged  limits,  hear  complaints,  and,  if  well  founded,  instruct  attorney- 
general  to  institute  proceedings  against  offending  companies. 

^lode  Island. — One  commissioner,  appointed  by  governor  for  8  years.  Com- 
missioner shall  '^  personally  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  any  railroad  corpo- 
ration," secure  compliance  with  laws,  investigate  accidents,  subpoena  witnesses, 
approve  or  disapprove  the  abandonment  of  stations,  order  flagmen  at  crossings, 
and  make  orders  in  regard  to  grade  crossings,  from  which  an  appeal  may  be 
taken.  Commissioner  shall  report  annually  to  the  general  assembly,  **  so  far  as 
the  public  interest  may  require,  with  such  cnggestions  and  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient." 

South  Carolina. — Tmree  commissioners,  elected  by  ^neral  assembly  for  6  years. 
Commission  shall  have  supervision  of  all  railways;  mvesti^te  complaints,  acci- 
dents, etc.;  may  require  information  concerning  rates  with  (Connecting  roads; 
may  ask  additional  questions  with  respect  to  scnedules,  and  make  requests  and 
give  advice;  investigate  accidents.  Jointly  with  railway  companies  commission 
may  make  special  rates  for  the  purpose  of  developing  industries  of  the  State.  No 
new  railway  may  be  ox>ened  without  examination  and  certification  of  commis- 
sion. Railway  compamj  may  apx)eal  from  decisions  of  commission  to  circuit 
court. 

South  Dakota. — Three  commissioners,  elected  at  large  for  6  ^rears.  Commis- 
sion shall  investigate  complaints  and  furnish  report  of  investigation  to  com- 
plainants; subpoena  witnesses;  examine  books;  fix  schedules  of  maximum  rates 
and  clasdfications;  establish  joint  rates  on  petition  of  disagreeing  railway  com- 
panies; exercise  general  supervision,  and  institute  action  to  compel  compliance 
with  law. 

Tennessee. — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  6  years  by  grand  divisions  of  the 
State.  Commission  shall  supervise  and  fix  rates,  charts,  and  repn^lations  of 
freight  and  passeng^er  tariffs;  correct  abuses;  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and 
extortions.  Commission  may  subpoena  witnesses,  examine  books,  and  compel 
testimony  to  be  given,  but  no  railway  employee,  officer,  etc.,  shall  be  subject  to 
legal  process  on  basis  of  his  own  testimony;  investigate  through  rates  and,  in 
case  of  violations  of  law,  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  attorney- 
general  conduct  proceedings.  Circuit,  chancery,  and  justices'  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  out  of  the  act. 

**  Railway  companies  may  make  contracts  with  coal,  mining,  and  manufactur- 
ing companies  or  persons  for  special  rates  of  freight  not  to  be  controlled  by  this 
article"  (Rev.  Stat.,  1896,  sec.  8060).  This  section  relates  to  long  and  short 
hauls,  and  should  be  read  in  connection  with  section  10,  chapter  24,  laws  of  1897, 
which  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  consumed  to  prevent  railways 
from  giving  sx)ecial  rates  to  encourage  infant  manufacturing  industries,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  any  other  new  industry,  or  for  the  transportation  of  any 
X)eri^able  goods. 

"  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railroad  commissioners,  by  correspondence 
or  otherwise,  to  confer  with  the  railroad  commissioners  of  other  States  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  such  persons  from  States  which  have  no 
raUroad  commissions  as  the  governors  of  such  States  may  appoint,  for  the  purpoise 
of  agreeing,  if  practicable,  upon  a  draft  of  statutes  to  be  submitted  to  the  le^s- 
lature  of  each  State,  which  shall  secure  uniform  control  of  railway  transportation 
in  the  several  States,  and  from  one  State  into  or  through  another  State,  as  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  country.*^ 

Texas. — ^Three  commissioners,  appointed  by  governor  and  senate,  holding  office 
for  same  period  with  governor.  tk>mmission  shall  adopt  all  necessary  rates, 
charges,  and  regulations  to  govern  and  regulate  railroad  freight  and  passenger 
rates;  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extortion;  may 
change  rates  and  fix  same  for  empty  and  loaded  cars.  Emergency  freight  rates 
established  by  law  as  amended  in  1899:  *  *  *  ''Said  commission  shall  have 
power,  when  deemed  by  it  necessary,  to  prevent  interstate  rate  wars  and  injury 
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to  the  bnsineBs  interests  of  the  people  or  railroads  of  this  State,  or  in  case  of  any 
other  emergency  to  be  jndged  by  tne  commission;  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  tem- 
porarily alter,  amend,  or  suspend  any  existing  freight  rates,  tariffs,  schedules, 
orders,  and  circulars  on  any  railroad,  or  part  of  railroad,  in  this  State,  and  to  fix 
freight  rates  where  none  exist." 

'*  Whereas  interstate  cut  freights  from  other  States  to  Texas  are  frequently 
made  and  put  in  force  on  8  days  notice  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmis8ion, 
to  remain  m  force  often  for  only  10  days  at  a  time,  suspending  the  regular  rates 
for  that  time;  and  whereas  these  temporary  cut  rates  are  intended  and  actually 
do  benefit  only  a  favored  few,  who  are  notined  in  advance;  and  whereas  such  cut 
rates  tend  to  demoralize  traffic  and  create  rate  wars,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
Texas  railway  companies  and  the  public  generally;  and  whereas  under  the  law 
as  it  now  exists  emergency  rates  to  meet  such  cuts  and  prevent  such  rate  wars 
can  not  be  put  in  force  until  8  days'  notice  to  the  roads  interested,  an  imx>erative 
public  necessity  and  emergency  exists  for  the  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
rule,  requiring  bills  to  be  read  on  3  several  days,  and  this  bill  shall  therefore  take 
effect  and  be  m  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 

Utah. — No  commission. 

Vermont, — Three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate  for  2 
years.  Commission  exercises  general  supervision;  examines  books  and  witnesses; 
may  employ  experts;  make  recommendations  and  apply  to  supreme  court  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  its  orders;  inquire  into  lack  of  connections;  recommend 
repairs,  miprovements,  etc.;  and,  in  general,  see  that  the  laws  are  complied  with. 
So  far  as  consistent  with  State  laws  commissions  shall  conform  to  the  rules,  etc., 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Virginia. — One  commissioner  for  2  years,  elected  by  general  assembly.  Com- 
mission shall  inquire  into  and  examine  conditions'  of  railways,  and,  in  general, 
bring  about  obeoience  to  law;  on  complaint  of  mayor,  aldermen,  councils,  certain 
judges,  commission  shall  investigate  and  rex>ort  to  the  board  of  public  works, 
composed  of  governor,  auditor,  and  treasurer.  Persons  suffering  n'om  violation 
of  law  may  seek  relief  in  court  of  equity  through  commission.  Commission  shall 
report  on  actual  working  of  the  railway  system  in  its  relation  to  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  State;  make  suggestions  as  to  general  railway  policy;  investigate 
accidents;  and  require  railway  companies  to  furnish  information  regarding  the 
management  and  operation  of  roads. 

Washington. — ^No  commission. 

West  Virginia. — ^No  commission. 

Wisconsin. — One  commissioner,  elected  for  2  years.  Commissioner  shaU  inquire 
into  neglect  of  duty  or  violations  of  law;  inspect  railways,  and  ascertain  their 
pecuniary  conditions;  notify  railway  companies  of  complaints,  and  give  notice  of 
hearing;  subxKBna  witnesses;  request  attorney-general  to  prosecute  in  behalf 
of  commission.  Decisions  of  commissioner  final  unless  appealed  from  within  20 
days. 

Wyoming, — ^No  commission. 
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LAWS. 


Ihtrodnotory.^In  these  times  of  commercial  expansion  and  the  establishment 
of  more  far-reaching  and  complex  international  relations  a  survey  of  foreign 
experience  is  especiiSly  appropriate.  The  railway  as  an  institution  is  everywhere 
the  same.  As  an  industry  it  presents  characteristics  which  are  in  many  resi>ects 
different  from  those  common  to  other  industries.  These  peculiarities  of  the  rail- 
way business  have  been  so  often  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them  here.  Railway  legislation,  like  legislation  in  other  domains  of  the  industrial 
world,  must  bear  definite  relations  to  tne  business  treated  in  such  laws,  and  the 
fact  being  indisputable  that  the  intrinsic  nature  of  railway  enterprise  is  every- 
where the  same,  the  corollary  must  go  unchallenged  that  railway  legislation 
must,  in  its  essential  features,  bear  the  same  degi-ee  of  similarity  and  identity. 
It  is  only  in  secondary  and  local  characteristics  that  we  find  differences  of  impor- 
tance in  a  study  of  railways  of  different  countries;  hence  it  follows  tiiat  only  in 
such  secondary  matters  should  laws  aiming  at  the  control  of  railways  differ  in 
the  substantial  elements  of  their  contents.  The  experiences  of  foreign  countries 
have  frequently  been  brushed  aside  on  the  assumption  that  whatever  success  or 
failure  may  have  characterized  foreign  effort,  nothing  of  vital  importance  to 
American  States  could  possibly  be  discerned  therein  because  of  differences  in  con- 
ditions which,  it  is  alleged,  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  respective 
foreign  countries.  No  one  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  certain  important  differ- 
ences do  exist,  but  the  position  can  be  successfully  maintained  that,  so  far  as 
railways  are  concerned,  these  differences  do  not,  as  a  rule,  touch  upon  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  railway  problem,  and  that  along  the  larj^e  lines  of  industrial 
growth  and  development  every  imx>ortant  modem  nation  is  cosmopolitan;  that 
18,  modem,  social,  and  economic  conditions  have  the  world  over  become  more  and 
more  alike,  and  as  this  similarity'  increases  the  need  for  similar  legislation  in  all 
the  different  countries  becomes  increasingly  urgent. 

Railway  charters — using  this  term  in  tne  sense  of  special  legislation  as  well  as 
grants  of  railway  charters  under  general  laws — are  essentially  alike  the  world 
over  so  far  as  the  great  nations  are  concerned.  In  all  the  different  countries  rail- 
way charters  bear  upon  them  the  marks  of  lineal  descent  from  early  English 
charters,  which  in  turn  were  copied  directly  from  the  charters  granted  to  canal 
and  road  companies.  This  similarity  between  railway  and  macadam  or  plank  road 
charters  can  be  readily  detected  in  our  laws.  Many  common  road  charters  are 
identical  in  lan^age  with  contemx)orary  railway  charters,  the  onljr  differences 
lyin^  in  a  few  things  peculiar  to  road  companies,  such  as  the  smaller  size  of  shares, 
provisions  on  toll  gates,  the  use  of  the  road  by  drovers,  etc.  Were  one  to  take 
out  of  a  railway  charter  and  a  common  road  charter  clauses  relating  directly  to 
these  topics,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  certain 
charter  had  originally  been  granted  to  a  common  road  or  a  railway  company. 
Certain  archaic  features  which  were  embodied  in  the  Liverpool-Manchester 
charter,  reference  to  which  will  be  made  later,  may  be  discerned  in  charters  of 
different  States  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  those  of  foreign  countries.  One 
of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  right  of  different  shippers  to  use  the  same 
track.  One  of  the  most  serious  objections  brought  against  some  of  the  early 
railway  projects  was  the  imxx>ssibility  of  using  ordinary  coaches  and  vehicles  in 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  over  railways.  Inventors  during  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  devised  contrivances  by  which  carriages 
could  be  used  on  both  common  and  rail  roads.  These  provisions  were  inserted  in 
some  cases  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to  the  State  certain  rights  which  it  might 
otherwise  find  difficult  to  assert.  It  was  thought  that  the  State,  or  a  person  or 
persons  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  State,  could  become  active  comx)etitors  over 
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the  same  tracks,  and  thu^  enforce  mles  of  justice.  The  fallacy  of  this  theory  was 
soon  discoyered,  but  the  archaic  clauses  continued  to  find  their  way  into  chuters. 

In  surveying  the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  one  is  impressed  with  the 
promptness  with  which  Japan  apparenuy  adopted  many  of  the  more  advanced 
ideas,  as  expressed  in  legislation  of  other  countries,  and  for  this  reason  the  laws 
of  Japan  wul  be  considered  first.  England  naturally  takes  its  place  at  the  head, 
or  very  near  to  it,  because  of  the  yitalrelations  existing  between  the  laws  of  our 
own  and  the  mother  country.  For  obvious  reasons  some  attention  is  also  paid  to 
English  colonial  history.  Prussia  deserves  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  some  length, 
because  in  that  country  the  most  successful  sptem  of  State  railways  that  the 
world  has  thus  far  known  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a  quarter  century. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  leading  features  of  rai'way  legislation  of  other  countries,  France,  Austria, 
Switzerland.  Norwav,  and  otiier  foreign  States  will  be  considered.  Students  of 
railway  affairs  feel  the  need  of  a  thorough  study  of  foreign  systems.  They  have 
the  feeling  that  the  eiroeriences  of  foreign  countries  have  not  yet  been  adequately 
brought  TOfore  us,  ana  that,  in  order  that  we  may  prout  by  whatever  lessons  such 
experience  may  convey,  a  much  fuller  presentation  of  the  subject  of  foreign  rail- 
ways should  be  made.  It  is  needless  to'  assert  that  this  paper  makes  no  such 
attempt.  All  that  the  writer  hopes  to  accomplish  in  these  paragraphs  is  to  point 
out  the  most  important  features  of  f oreiKU  charters  and  laws  in  their  bearing 
upon  practical  questions  of  regulatio9  and  control. 

dasaifioation  of  foreign  railways. — In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
foreign  railway  legislation  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  different  kinds  of 
railways  recoffnized  in  the  laws  of  other  countries;  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
it  may  be  well  to  bring  together  here  the  classifications  of  the  leading  countries. 
In  the  United  States  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  trunk  and  branch  lines  only. 
In  England  no  real  classification  exists.  However,  a  law  of  1868  imposes  less 
onerous  duties  on  * '  li^ht  railways,"  this  term  implying  railways  the  speed  of  which 
does  not  exceed  25  miles  -per  hour  and  whose  burden  is  not  greater  than  8  tons  per 
axle.  Prussia  has  from  the  first  recoenized  primary  and  secondai^  railways;  out 
not  until  1892  were  narrow  gauge  and  other  local  railways  included  in  the  term 
'  *  railway  "  at  all.  French  law  f  ormaU^  recognizes  only  2  classes,  but  a  very  rigid 
administrative  division  ol  the  first  class  into  2  subclasses,  really  creates  a  third  class 
of  roads.  These  3  cla^sses  are,  the  primary  network  of  railways  of  general  interest, 
the  secondary  network  of  railways  of  general  interest , and  railways  of  local  interest. 
The  particular  class  to  which  a  railway  shall  belong  depends  upon  the  place  which 
is  assigned  to  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  in  the  *  *  declaration  of  public  utility. " 
Belgium  recognizes  8  classes — ^railwa^s  of  general  interest,  parochial,  and  urten 
railways.  In  Holland  8  classes  also  exist — primary,  secondary,  and  re^^onal.  Hie 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  classifications  are  essentially  like  that  of  Prussia,  indud- 
ing  main  and  local  roads.  The  Italian  law  of  1870  distinguishes  between  4  classes, 
bsbsed  upon  the  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  railways  borne  respectively  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  subordinate  ix>litial  unities.  Secondary  railways 
are  divided  into  5  classes,  depending  upon  the  width  of  tracks,  speed,  curves, 
grades,  etc. 

The  convenience  of  classifications  of  this  kind  is  apparent;  and,  furthermore, 
such  classifications  are  in  themselves  a  recognition  of  varying  degrees  of  impor- 
tance attached  to  different  kinds  of  railways.  Under  the  laws  of  the  different 
States  in  the  Union,  except  for  purposes  of  taxation,  all  railroads  are  practici^y 
put  into  the  same  category  and  treated,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  as  if  tiiej 
all  stooa  upon  a  plane  of  mtrinsic  equality.  A  short  and  insignificant  road  in  an 
isolated  comer  of  the  State  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  through  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  control  and  regulate  the  most  extensive  system  embracing  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  tracks.  Along  this  line,  foreign 
legislation  may  teach  us  a  valuable  lesson  in  tnat  it  points  out  to  us  the  imperative 
necessity  of  recop^zing  in  the  law  decisive  differences  in  the  social  and  economic 
importance  of  different  railway  systems. 

Japan. — ^Apart  from  the  important  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  laws 
bearing  upon  administrative  organs,  the  fundamental  railway  law  of  Japan  is 
**  the  act  for  a  private  railway,'*  passed  in  May,  1887.  Under  this  law  5  or  more 
persons  desiring  to  build  a  railway  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods 
are  reauired  to  nand  in  an  *'  estimation  "  of  their  project  to  tiiie  centxal  govern- 
ment through  the  provincial  authorities.  The  estimation  is  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can articles  of  incorporation,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  5  sections: 

Section  I:  Name  of  company;  place  of  main  offices. 

Section  II:  Names  of  termini  and  of  places  through  which  railway  is  to  pass; 
also  a  general  map  of  the  route. 
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Section  HE:  The  total  amount  of  capital  stock  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
shares. 

Section  IV :  Estimated  expense  of  building  road,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  volume  of  business. 

Section  V:  Names  and  addresses  of  incorxK)rators;  also  the  number  of  shares  for 
which  each  is  responsible;  but  the  number  of  shares  held  by  the  incorporators 
must  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock. 

After  examining  the  estimation,  if  the  central  government  approves  of  the 
project,  a  preliminary  charter  may  be  granted  and  the  provincial  administration 
may  be  ordered  to  permit  the  incorporators  to  make  an  exact  statement  regarding 
the  lines,  work,  means,  probable  cost,  and  rules  of  the  company.  The  Govern- 
ment shall  reject  the  proposal  if  it  considers  that  the  new  railway  interferes  witii 
other  railways  already  in  existence,  and  that  the  necessity  of  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  railway  can  not  be  fully  demonstrated. 

If,  after  a  careful  investigation,  the  Government  recognizes  the  project  as  a 
desirable  one,  a  permanent  cnarter  shall  be  granted.  Until  the  permanent  char- 
ter is  granted  the  incorporators  can  not  receive  subscriptions  as  a  company; 
neither  can  they  begin  constructing  the  road. 

When  authority  to  do  so  has  been  granted,  the  company  must  start  within  6 
months  after  registration  in  the  work  of  construction,  and  must  finish  the  road 
within  the  term  indicated  within  the  charter.  If  sufficient  reason  exists,  an 
extension  of  the  charter  time  may  be  granted  on  application  to  the  provincial 
government  at  least  2  months  before  the  expiration  or  the  time  limit,  out  under 
no  circimistances  shall  this  extension  in  time  exceed  one- half  of  the  charter 
period. 

The  sections  on  eminent  domain,  right  of  way,  and  the  amount  of  land  which 
the  comi>any  may  hold  are  almost  identical  with  similar  sections  in  American 
charters,  with  the  very  important  difference  that  all  land  is  purchased  through 
governmental  authorities.  In  case  the  railway  runs  through  public  lands,  such 
lands  must  be  bought  from  the  Gk>vemment  for  an  agreed  price;  but  if  it  is  private 
land  which  the  company  proposes  to  cross  or  use,  the  Gk>vemment  is  empowered 
to  purchase  the  same,  accordmg  to  the  provisions  of  such  laws  governing  such 
transactions,  and  then  to  sell  the  acquired  land  to  the  company.  Provisions  on 
crossing  public  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  as  well  as  on  the  construction  of 
bridges,  crossings,  fences,  gates,  embankments,  and  the  like,  are  much  like  similar 
parts  of  American  charters. 

As  soon  as  the  company  desires  to  open  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  road  for 
traffic,  a  communication  must  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  national  or  central 
railway  department,  now  the  department  of  communication.  The  department 
of  communication,  having  received  such  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  open  its  new  line  to  traffic,  shall  order  an  inspection  of  the  road,  with  respect 
of  gauge,  bridges,  rolling  stock,  buildings,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  tiie  provisions 
of  the  estimation.  If  the  inspection  is  satisfactory,  then  a  business  charter  or 
(« grant  to  begin  business  "  is  given  to  the  company.  This  charter  finaUy  author- 
izes the  corporation  to  do  business.  It  will  be  noticed  that  under  the  Japanese 
system  the  entire  grant  of  franchise  to  the  company  is  divided  into  3  parts, 
beginning  with  the  preliminarjr  charter,  continuing  through  the  permanent 
charter  for  construction  and  equipment,  and  culminating  in  the  business  charter. 
The  first  or  the  preliminary  Charter,  which  merely  gives  to  the  company  the  right 
to  make  detailed  estimates  and  surveys,  is  open  to  competition.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  no  competition  can  be  permitted  after  the  permanent  or  construction 
charter  has  been  granted. 

The  department  of  communication  is  required  under  the  law  to  send  insi>ector8, 
not' only  during  the  period  of  construction,  but  also  after  the  road  has  been  com- 
pleted; and  if  at  any  time  such  inspection  reveals  defects,  or  prejudices  public 
safety  and  comfort,  repairs  and  even  rebuilding  may  be  ordered. 

The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  construct  telegraph  lines  on  the  right  of 
way  of  a  company;  and  the  companv  may  use,  on  payment  of  the  prox>er  price, 
such  telegraph  posts.  ( In  Japan  the  telegraph  is  owned  by  the  Government) .  The 
company  must  give  up  the  use  of  a  part  of  its  land  and  station  houses,  without 
charge,  for  the  postal  and  telegraph  service.  In  case  rebuilding  is  necessary  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  Government  the  latter  shall  pay  the  actual  costs  of 
construction.  Regulations  relating  to  pay  for  the  mail  service  are  also  contained 
in  the  law,  as  well  as  provisions  governing  free  transportation  of  postal  and  other 
officials.  Prisoners  and  police  officers  may  travel  at  half  price,  and  in  time  of 
war  the  nse  of  railways  ma^  be  determined  by  special  decree.  At  any  time,  if 
army  or  naval  officers  desire  improvements  or  changes  in  construction,  such  may 
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be  ordered  on  paying  the  actual  cost.  In  addition,  the  department  of  commnni- 
cation  may  order  aJl  private  railway,  companies  to  do  those  things  which  are 
required  of  State  railways  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  public  safety  and  i>romot- 
ing  the  public  good.  All  regnilations  of  State  railways  apply  to  private  railways, 
umess  sx>ecially  ordered  otherwise.  If  a  company  desires  to  make  changes  in  me 
operation  of  its  road,  it  must  first  secure  permission  from  the  Government.  Rates 
are  established  and  changed  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  communi- 
cation, and  maximum  rates  are  established  in  the  law.  All  changes  in  train 
schedules  must  be  reported  to  the  central  Qovemment.  A  semiannual  report  is 
required  of  each  company,  which  must  be  sent  to  the  central  department  within 
40  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  report  is  made. 

A  railway  company  may  mortgage  a  part  of  or  the  entire  plant,  but  the  amount 
of  such  indebtedness  shaU  never  exceed  five-tenths  of  the  total  amount  paid  by 
subscribers;  no  dividends  can  be  declared  before  the  debt  for  that  term  has  been 
paid.   Other  provisions  govern  systems  of  accounting,  intersections,  and  junctions. 

The  Gk)vemment  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  railways  after  25  years  of  char- 
tered existence,  and  the  purchase  price  may  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
price  of  sluu'es  during  tne  5  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase. Upon  any  violation  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  railway  companies,  or  upon 
any  violation  of  the  proper  use  of  railways,  the  Government  may  order  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  set  of  officers  or  authorize  the  State  raQway  bureau  to  operate  the 
road;  but  in  case  the  State  continues  the  operation  of  a  railway  the  pronts  iCbcnie 
to  the  company. 

The  department  of  communication,  which  has  been  mentioned  a  number  of 
times,  is  divided  into  2  bureaus,  the  railway  bureau  and  the  bureau  of  operation 
and  accounting.  The  latter  has  charge  of  all  State  railways,  comprising  about 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  network.  The  railway  bureau  supervises  and  controk 
private  railways  and  is  virtually  the  authority  which  grants  charters,  provided 
such  charters  do  not  unduly  interfere  with  existing  railways,  and  when  real  need 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  line  can  be  shown  to  exist.  The  bureau  may 
establish  and  alter  rates  and  time-tables  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  discussed  above. 

The  notable  features  of  the  Japanese  law,  connected  with  the  grant  of  the 
franchise  and  the  purchase  of  land,  have  already  been  discussed.    A  third  pro- 
vision deserves  esx)ecial  attention.    This  relates  to  the  advisory  council,  in  the 
establishment  of  which  the  Japanese  seem  to  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
most  progressive  Euroi)ean  countries.    The  Japanese  advisory  council  is  comx^osed 
of  not  more  than  20  x)ersons,  representing  the  cabinet  departments,  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  and,  for  special  purposes,  members  with  limited  tenure,  who  serve 
as  experts  in  the  council.    The  powers  of  the  council  are  only  advisory,  and  relate 
to  questions  of  location,  construction,  financiering,  and  operation.    While  the 
department  of  communication  and  other  branches  of  the  Government  may  direct 
inquiries  to  the  council,  the  latter  may  also  act  on  its  own  initiative  and  bring 
its  conclusions  and  findings  before  the  prox)er  officials.    A  comjukrison  of  the 
Japanese  with  the  Prussian  councils  shows  important  differences  in  their  compo- 
.sltion.    Under  the  Prussian  law  bureaucracy  is  guarded  against  by  the  exclutaon 
from  the  council  of  all  immediate  State  officials.    In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  law  specifically  provides  for  the  inclusion,  in  the  council,  of  cabinet  ofi&cers 
a,nd  members  of  the  Legislature.    In  this  respect  the  Japanese  council  system  is 
probably  inferior  to  the  Prussian.     Bureaucratic  influence  is  said  not  to  haver 
made  itself  felt  up  to  the  present,  but  that  there  exists  a  real  danger  of  an  undue 
influence  in  an  advisory  body  of  this  Mud,  when  its  membera  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument.     However, 
Japan  deserves  credit  for  having  incorporated  in  her  laws  so  many  of  the  most 
desirable  features  of  epoch-making  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

Bngland. — The  history  of  English  railway  charters  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  charters  panted  in  the  United  States,  except  that  the  process  of 
mutilation  by  which,  durmg  succeeding  years,  nxmierous  important  provisions 
were  eliminated  from  them,  never,  developed  so  far  in  England  as  it  did  in  our 
own  cotmtry.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  great  crops  of  railway 
charters  which  marked  the  legislative  activity  of  our  numerous  States  dd.6,  not 
find  their  counterpart  in  England.  In  tiie  year  1825,  Parliament  granted  no  lees 
than  69  charters,  and  during  several  of  the  years  from  1840  to  1860  more  than  200 
charters  were  granted  in  each  year.  These  were  nearly  all  for  short  railways, 
just  as  in  our  own  country  numerous  local  lines,  projected,  constructed,  and  for 
a  while  also  operated,  under  separate  charters,  were  the  material  out  of  which  the 
present  systems  have  been  constructed.  The  Stockton  and  Dfurlinffton  was 
chartered  in  1830,  and  on  May  5,  182&,  Parliament  granted  the  epoch-making 
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Liyerx><)ol  and  Manchester  charter.  The  latter  is  a  long  and  cumbersome  docu- 
ment of  300  sections,  many  of  which  are  archaic,  and  bear  the  impress  of  turnpike 
and  canal  charters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  in  detail  the  provisions  of  this 
important  charter,  for  these  do  not  diner  materially  from  those  found  in  the  best 
charters  granted  by  our  States.  In  another  place  *  the  writer  has  traced  this 
similarity  between  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  charter  and  chai'ters  granted  in 
the  United  States  through  the  provisions  bearing  upon  a  number  of  the  essential 
points  of  a  charter;  and,  as  result  of  this  parallel  study,  the  fact  has  been  firmly 
established  that  many  American  charters  embody,  literall^r,  sections  of  English 
charters,  and  that  probably  all  the  American  charters  found  in  English  legislation 
their  form  and  content. 

Early  attempts  were  made  in  England  to  legislate  through  general  laws.  The 
first  general  bill  for  railways  was  introduced  in  1886,  and  provided  that  ''divi- 
dends be  limited  to  a  certam  rate,"  and  that  Parliament  reserve  to  itself  the 
power  to  fix  x>eriodically  the  tolls  on  x>assengers  and  goods.  During  the  same 
year  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  advocated  a  forfeiture  clause 
in  railway  charters;  and  another  member  of  that  House  submitted  a  plan  under 
which  the  elaboration  of  the  English  railway  system  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a 
technical  board  approved  by  the  Peers.  A  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
excluding  members  of  that  House  from  railway  projects  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  interested,  indicates  another  phase  of  English  public  opinion  at  that 
time.  Following  the  example  of  the  earlier  turnpike  charters,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  demanded  a  x)eriodical  revision  of  maximum- 
rate  schedules  every  21  years.  Although  none  of  these  resolutions  and  bills 
brought  about  immediate  changes,  they  are  important  in  that  they  show  a  recog- 
nition, on  the  part  of  Parliamentary  leaders,  of  some  of  the  x)eculiarities  of  this 
new  means  of  transportation,  out  of  which  were  later  to  grow  some  of  the  most 
complex  problems  with  which  administrative  authority  has  ever  had  to  deal.  In 
1842,  the  Doard  of  trade  was  empowered  to  appoint  inspectors  of  railways,  with 
sufficient  authority  to  postpone  the  opening  of  railways,  to  pass  upon  by-laws  of 
railway  cor];)orations  and  to  bring  legal  proceedings  against  companies  for  violat- 
ing existing  statutes.  The  board  of  trade  also  had  power  to  compel  railway 
companies  to  report  accidents  and  to  furnish  information  with  respect  to  railway 
traffic  and  rates.  The  first  commission  was  established  in  1846.  It  was  empow- 
ered to  do  essentially  those  things  which  the  board  of  trade  had  previously  been 
authorized  to  do.  Other  experiments  were  made  with  a  different  type  of  com- 
mission, and  also  with  a  retransference  of  power  to  the  board;  but  adnunistrative 
control  was  not  placed  upon  a  permanent  footing  until  the  regulation  of  railways 
act  of  1878.  This  act  establisned  a  new  tribunal,  known  as  the  **  railway  com- 
missioners," composed  of  8  members,  1  experienced  in  law  and  1  in  railway  mat- 
ters. The  principal  duty  of  these  commissioners  was  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  "reasonable  facility  section,"  of  the  act  of  1854,  the  exact  text  of  which  is 
here  inserted: 

'*  Every  railway  company,  canal  company,  and  railway  or  canal  company  shall, 
according  to  their  respective  powers,  afford  all  reasonable  facilities  for  the  receiv- 
ing and  forwarding  and  delivering  of  traffic  upon  and  from  the  several  railways 
and  canals  belonging  to  or  worked  by  such  companies,  respectively,  and  for  the 
return  carriages,  trucks,  boats,  and  other  vehicles,  and  no  such  company  shall 
make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantag^e  to  or  in  favor 
of  any  particular  x)er6on  or  company,  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  in 
any  respect  whatsoever,  nor  shall  any  such  company  subject  any  particular  per- 
sons or  company  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic  to  an  unaue  or  unreason- 
able prejudice  or  advantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever ;  and  every  railway  company 
and  canal  company  and  railway  and  canal  company  having  or  working  railways 
or  canals  which  form  part  of  a  continuous  line  of  railway  or  canal  or  railway  and 
canal  commimication,  or  which  have  the  terminus,  station,  or  wharf  of  the  one 
near  the  terminus,  station,  or  wharf  of  the  other,  shall  afford  all  due  and  reason- 
able facilities  for  receiving  and  forwarding  all  the  traffic  arriving  by  one  of  such 
railways  or  canals  by  the  other,  without  any  unreasonable  delay,  and  without 
any  such  preference  or  advantage  or  prejudice  or  disadvantage  as  aforesaid,  and 
so  that  no  obstruction  may  be  offered  to  the  public  desirous  of  using  such  rail- 
ways or  canals  or  railways  and  canals  as  a  continuous  line  of  communication, 
and  so  that  all  reasonable  accommodation  may,  by  means  of  railways  and  canals 
of  the  several  companies,  be  at  all  times  afforded  to  the  public  in  that  behalf." 

The  commissioners  also  had  power  to  enjoin  the  forwarding  of  the  traffic  of 
other  roads  on  request  of  railway  companies,  and  were,  furthermore,  empowered 
to  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration. 


>  Meyer,  Barly  Railroad  History  of  Wlsooniiiii,  Wia.  Hist.  Col.,  XIV. 
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The  law  of  1873  stood  until  1888,  when  it  was  superseded  by  **An  act  for  the 
better  regulation  of  railway  and  canal  traffic,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  law 
of  1888  is  to  be  construed  as  one  with  that  of  1873  and  the  acts  amending  the  same, 
and  all  these  acts  "  may  be  construed  together  as  the  railway  and  canal  traffic  acts, 
1873  and  1888."  Under  the  new  law  the  railway  commission  is  composed  of  2 
permanent,  appointed  members,  and,  in  addition,  an  ex  officio  member,  being  1 
of  8  officers  representing  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively.  The  ex 
officio  member  attends  only  the  sessions  held  in  the  country  tepresented  by  him, 
and  is  designated  in  England  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  Scouana  by  the  lord  pres- 
ident and  the  court  of  sessions,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireiazid. 
His  Majesty  appoints  the  2  permanent  members  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade.  One  of  these  shall  be  of  experience  in  railway 
Dusiness.  The  law  specifies  the  commissioners'  salary,  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  other  details.  A  list  of  bodies  and  corporations  through  whom  complaint 
may  be  brought  is  enumerated,  including  haroor  boards,  conmion  councils,  and 
other  representative  bodies,  justices,  associations  of  traders,  chamber  boards, 
commercial  and  agricultural  societies,  etc. 

The  board  of  trade  may  require  security  for  costs  to  be  given  before  granting 
I>ermi8sion  to  bring  action  before  the  commission. 

The  conmiission  is  given  full  power  to  execute  existing  railway  regulations,  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  questions  and  disputes  relating  to  rateis,  to  order  traffic 
facilities  and  award  dtunages,  and,  in  ^neral,  exercise  full  sux>ervi8ory  powers 
over  the  railways  of  the  country.  Sections  25  to  35,  inclusive,  of  the  act  relate 
to  classifications,  through  rates,  group  rates,  and  similar  matters.  Section  17  is 
one  of  great  importance  because  it  deals  with  a  subject  in  which  the  weakness  of 
much  American  legislation  has  long  been  supposed  to  exist: 

'*(!)  No  api>eal  shaJl  lie  from  tne  commissioners  upon  a  question  of  fact,  or 
upon  any  question  regarding  the  locus  standi  of  a  complainant. 

'*(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  an  appeal  shall  lie  from  the 
commissioners  to  a  superior  court  of  appeal." 

In  order  to  show  that  the  conditions  out  of  which  English  legislation  grew  are 
not  radically  different  from  those  which  shape  American  legislation,  brief  refer- 
ence will  here  be  made  to  Parliamentary  reports  of  1872, 1882,  and  1893.  The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1872  were  summarized  as 
follows: 

*'  1.  Past  amalgamations  have  not  brought  with  them  the  evils  which  were 
anticipated. 

*'  2.  Ck)mpetition  between  railways  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  can  not 
be  maintained  b^  legislation. 

"3.  Combination  between  railway  companies  is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to 
increase,  whether  by  amalgation  or  otherwise. 

*'4.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  determining  the  limits  or 
the  character  of  future  amalgamations. 

**  5.  The  most  urgent  question  now  pressing  for  solution  is  whether,  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  interest  of  the  public  is  adequately  provided  for  and 
protected,  and  is  not,  whether  any  and  what  improvements  can  be  made  in  rail- 
way legislation,  consistently  with  the  fair  rights  of  the  companies,  which  would 
protect  the  public  against  certain  evils  incident  to  the  present  system. 

"6.  The  self -interest  of  the  companies  alone  will  not  effect  tJbie  object,  since 
their  interest  is  only  t<o  a  limited  extent  the  interest  of  the  public;  and  it  becomes, 
therefore,  necessary  to  consider  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  statutory  obli- 
gation. 

**  7.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  certain  amalgamation  bills, 
which  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  tne  committee, 
affords  opx)ortunities  for  imposing  conditions  on  the  companies  which  may  be 
desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

*'  8.  But  it  has  been  impossible  to  separate  the  consideration  of  such  conditions 
from  the  consideration  of  measures,  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt,  with 
resx)ect  to  all  railways;  and  such  measures,  if  adopted  by  Parliament,  might 
remove  some  of  the  objections  to  the  present  and  future  amalgamation. 

**9.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  committee  advise  further  legislation  of  a  general 
character,  they  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the  meas- 
ures they  recommend  should  be  imposed  as  conditions,  so  far  as  applicable,  on  the 
companies  which  are  now  seeking,  or  which  may  hereafter  seek,  to  amalgamate 
with  other  companies." 

Conditions  which  prevailed  in  1882  are  carefully  described  in  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  to  FarHament  of  that  year.  Complaints  brought  against  rail- 
way companies  in  respect  of  freight  traffic — complaints  in  regard  to  passenger 
traffic  were  practically  not  made — were  arranged  by  the  Committee  under  6  differ- 
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ent  heads.  The  first,  relates  to  charges  in  excess  of  rates  authorized  by  law;  the 
second,  shows  the  existence  of  discriminations  between  different  kinds  of  goods 
when  transported  over  the  same  line  nnder  the  same  conditions;  the  third,  is 
directed  against  discriminations  unf ayorable  to  commodities  consumed  at  home 
and  preference  shown  to  eimort  goods;  the  fourth,  relates  to  discriminations 
between  rival  shippers;  the  nfth,  asserts  that  rates  were,  in  certain  instances, 
much  higher  than  they  had  been  many  years  before,  and  that  excessive,  though 
not  ille^l,  rates  prevent  traffic,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  and  of  the  railways; 
in  the  sixth,  the  question  of  obtaining  redress  on  the  part  of  private  individuals 
is  dwelt  upon,  especially  in  cases  of  overcharges  and  mscriminations;  and  finally 
that,  because  of  miperfect  classification  and  defective  schedules,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  private  shippers  to  ascertain  the  particular  class  to  whicn  any  arti- 
cle belongs,  and  the  rates  which  are  applicable  to  it.  In  another  part  of  the  Par- 
liament!^ report  reference  is  made  to  the  great  difficulty  which  private  i>ersons 
frequently  encounter  in  approaching  a  railway  company  and  securing  iiuorma- 
tion  which  ought  to  be  at  their  di^sal.  The  report  further  discusses  the  dis- 
puted questions  which  arise  out  of  station  and  terminal  facilities  and  services 
incidental  to  conveyance.  The  committee  called  attention  to  the  imperfect  clas- 
sification of  goods  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  classifications  and  in  tiie 
rates  based  upon  them.  Almost  every  railway  company,  says  this  committee, 
w  charges  rates  under  several  different  charters,  applicable  to  different  portions  of 
the  same  system,  and  that  in  some  cases  reference  must  be  made  to  more  than  50 
charters,  in  order  to  determine  the  various  rates  the  company  is  authorized  to 
char^.  The  committee  is  unable  to  discover  any  general  principle  on  wluch 
maximum  rates  have  been  fixed  or  in  accordance  with  which  articles  have  been 
classified;  and  in  many  cases  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rate  otherwise  so  uncertain  that  an  ordinary  trader  will  prefer  apply- 
ing to  a  railway  official  to  quote  the  rate.  Railway  charges  represent  all  sorts  of 
anomalies,  and  many  witnesses  urged  the  general  advantages  in  fixing  rates  on 
some  inteUigible  principle.  Anouier  complaint,  which  in  these  times  of  rapid 
railway  consolidation  certainly  does  not  find  such  wide  application  in  the  United 
States,  is  that  regarding  the  needless  expense  involved  in  tne  duplication  of  man- 
agements, as  illustrated  by  the  railways  of  Ireland,  which  were  then  represented 
by  270  directors,  87  secretaries,  20  managers,  and  a  corresponding  staff  of  subor- 
dmate  officers  for  the  administration  of  railways  having  a  capital  of  £36,000,000; 
whereas  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England,  having  a  capital  of  nearly 
twice  that  amount,  is  managed  by  a  single  board  of  18  directors,  a  secretary, 
and  a  general  manager." 

Muiy  witnesses  testified  before  the  committee  to  the  relutance  of  traders  to 
make  complaints,  because  of  the  ];)ecuniary  or  other  disadvantage  to  which  the 
railway  might  subject  such  a  witness.  Furthermore,  the  testimony  showed  that, 
because  of  the  great  interests  involved  in  the  litigation  and  the  losses  almost 
inevitably  accomi>anying  even  a  successful  suit,  together  with  the  ^eat  incon- 
veniences encountered,  shipners  were  prevented  from  bringing  action.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  however,  uiat  the  committee  did  not  hear  many  complaints 
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linst  personal  discriminations.  The  report  on  railway  rates  and  charges  f6r 
1893  contains  the  following^  significant  sentence:  ''Very  few  cases  h^ve  been 
brought  before  the  commission,  and  the  number  of  times  on  which  its  members 
have  oeen  engaged  in  court  has  not  averaged  more  than  23  in  each  year."  In 
England,  as  well  in  the  United  States,  there  probably  exist  good  reasons  for  this, 
some  of  which  have  been  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  1882.  That 
legal  actions  should  be  so  few  is  not  surprising  when  competent  authority  asserts 
that  "law  reports  show  no  case  of  a  recovery  for  damages  resulting  from  a 
transportation  rate  unreasonable  in  and  of  itself." 

It  is  facts  like  these  which  the  writer  had  in  mind  in  formulating  the  earlier 
statement  in  this  report  that  a  feeling  of  absolute  helplessness  was  bound  to  over- 
come an  agpn^eved  shipper  after  investigating  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery 
through  wmch  our  railway  laws  are  administered. 

Canada. — The  three  charters  submitted  by  the  minister  of  railways  as  typical  of 
those  granted  under  Canadian  law  vary  in  length  from  2  to  6  octavo  pages.  Each 
of  the  charters  contains  a  preamble  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  x)6tition  pre- 
viously presented  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  names  of  the  incorporators 
are  given,  and  the  project  is  **  declared  to  be  a  work  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  Canada."  Section  806  of  the  general  railway  law  pronounces  certain 
Canadian  railways  works  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
vides that  every  branch  line  or  railway  now  or  hereafter  connecting  with  or 
crossing  these  lines  of  railway  shall  be  regarded  as  a  work  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  Canada.  This  feature  of  the  Canadian  law  is  similar  to  the  declaration  of 
pnolio  utility  required  under  French  law,  and  also  similar  to  declarations  made 
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under  earlier  laws  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  Canadian  charters  indicate 
that  there  is  room  for  those  variations  in  law  which  erow  out  of  differences  in 
individual  and  local  conditions.  A  railway  projected  through  ar  thinly  settled 
frontier  district  is  very  different  from  one  to  be  operated  in  a  densely  populated 
fertile  country.  This  the  Canadian  charters  recognize  and  the  general  law  per- 
mits. The  special  railway  acts  of  Canada  are  little  more  than  a  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  peculiarities  of  the  particular  road  authorized  under  the  act,  and 
specifying  to  what  extent  provisions  of  the  general  law  shall  or  shall  not  apply  in 
that  particular  case.  These  charters  state  the  amount  of  capital  stock  to  ]ye  issued, 
and  places  a  definite  limitation  upon  any  future  issue  of  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  railway  securities  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  railway  constructed. 
This  supplies  a  noteworthy  provision  in  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  the  American  railway  charters  was  found.  Both  the  gen- 
eral law  and  the  special  charters  specify  to  what  extent  public  aid  may  be 
received;  and  one  of  these  special  charters  makes  provisions  for  a^eements  with 
other  railways,  subject  to  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  shareholders  and  the 
governor  in  council. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  railway  law  of  Canada,  attention 
should  be  called  at  the  outset  to  the  list  of  definitions  with  which  the  act  opens. 
Much  confusion  and  indefiniteness  has  resulted  from  this  lack  of  definition  in 
American  laws.  The  Canadian  law  defines  such  terms  as  **  company,"  "county," 
**  court,"  "  department,"  "  deputy,"  "goods,"  **  highway,"  ' ' inspecting  engineer," 
"judge,"  "justice,"  "lines,"  "map  or  plans,"  "near,"  "owner,"  "iBlway," 
" railway  company,"  "sheriff,"  "special  act,"  "toll,"  "tariff,"  "the  undertak- 
ing," and  "working  expenditure."  Neither  the  American  interstate-commerce 
act  nor  the  general  laws  of  our  States  contain  definitions  of  the  term  "railway." 
(The  so-called  definition  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  does  not  define.) 

Supreme  administrative  control  over  railways  is  vested  in  a  railway  committee 
of  the  privy  council,  composed  of  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  minister  of  justice,  and  two  or  more  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Queen's  privy  council  for  Canada,  who,  from  time  to  time,  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  coimcil.  For  purposes  of  comparison  witii  the 
powers  of  American  railway  commissions,  the  powers  of  the  railway  committee 
of  Canada  are  here  stated  in  full: 

The  railway  committee  may — 

(a)  Regulate  and  limit  the  -r^te  of  speed  at  which  railway  trains  and  locomo- 
tives may  be  run  in  any  city,  town,  or  village,  or  in  any  class  of  cities,  towns,  or 
villages  described  in  any  reflation;  limiting,  if  the  said  railway  committee 
thinks  fit,  the  rate  of  speed  within  certain-described  portions  of  any  city,  town, 
or  village,  and  allowing  another  rate  of  speed  in  other  portions  thereof — ^wMch 
rate  of  speed  shall  not  in  any  case  exceea  6  miles  an  hour  unless  the  track  is 
properly  fenced. 

(0)  Make  regulations  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  steam  whistle  within  any 
city,  town,  or  village,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

(c)  Make  reflations  with  respect  to  the  method  of  passing  from  one  car  to 
another  either  inside  or  overhead,  and  for  the  safety  of  railway  employees  while 
passing  from  one  car  to  another,  and  for  the  coupling  of  cars. 

(d)  Imx>ose  penalties,  not  exceeding  $20  for  each  offense,  on  every  person  who 
offends  against  any  regulation  made  under  this  section — ^wnich  penalties  shall  be 
recoverable  ux)on  summary  conviction. 

2.  The  imposition  of  any  such  penalties  shall  not  lessen  or  affect  any  other  lia- 
bility which  any  person  may  have  incurred. 

11.  The  railway  committee  shall  have  power  to  inquire  into,  hear,  and  determine 
any  application,  complaint,  or  dispute  respecting — 

(a)  Any  right  of  way  over  or  through  lands  owned  or  occupied  by  any  company. 

(0)  Changes  in  location  for  lessening  a  curve,  reducing  a  gradient,  or  benefiting 
the  railway,  or  for  other  purposes  of  public  advantage. 

(c)  The  construction  or  branch  lines  exceeding  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
but  not  exceeding  6  miles. 

(d)  The  crossing  of  the  tracks  of  one  company  by  the  tracks  of  another. 
le)  The  alignment,  arrangement,  disx>osition,  or  location  of  tracks. 

(/)  The  use  by  one  company  of  the  tracks,  stations,  or  station  grounds  of 
another  company. 


)  The  construction  of  works  in  navigable  rivers. 
(h)  The  construction  of  railways  upon,  idon^,  and  across  highways. 


8: 

(i)  The  proportion  in  which  tlie  cost  of  fencing  the  approaclies  to  crossings  on 
railways  constructed  or  under  construction  on  the  Idfii  of  April,  1884,  ahS\l  be 
borne  by  the  company  and  the  municipality  or  person  interestedi 
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(J)  The  compensation  to  be  made  to  any  person  or  company  in  respect  of  any 
work  or  moHsure  directed  to  be  made  or  taken,  or  the  cost  thereof,  or  the  propor- 
tion of  such  cost  to  be  borne  by  any  person  or  company. 

(k)  Tolls  and  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight. 

(0  The  adjustment  of  such  tolls  and  rates  between  companies. 

(m)  Running  powers  or  haulage. 

(n)  Traffic  arrangements. 

(o)  Transshipment  or  interchange  of  freight. 

(p)  Unjust  preferences,  discriminations,  or  extortions. 

(q)  Any  highway,  street,  ditch,  or  sewer,  water,  gas,  or  other  pipes  or  mail  s 
over  or  through  lands  owned  or  occupied  by  the  company. 

(r)  Any  matter,  act,  or  thing  which  by  this  or  the  special  act  is  sanctioned, 
required  to  be  done,  or  prohibited. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  x>ower  to  investigate  accidents,  and  to  inspect 
railways  and  accessory  works,  examine  books,  papers,  administer  oaths,  and  so  on. 
An  important  difference  in  the  powers  of  the  Canadian  and  American  commissions 
lies  in  the  standing  given  to  the  decisions  of  the  Canadian  committee.  Subject  to 
modifications  by  its  own  order,  "every  decision  and  order  of  the  railway  com- 
mittee shall  be  final;  provided,  always,  that  either  partj^  ma^  x)etition  the  gover- 
nor in  council,  and  the  governor  in  council  may,  in  his  discretion,  rescind,  change, 
or  vary  such  order  as  he  deems  just  and  prox)er." 

The  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  incorporation  contain  nothing  noteworthy 
except  that  some  definite  relation  is  maintained  between  capital  stock  and  the  length 
of  the  railway,  and  that  a  financial  qualification  is  required  of  directors,  no  share- 
holder being  eligible  to  this  position  imless  owning  20  shares  of  stock  absolutely 
in  his  own  right.  Petitions  for  a  private  charter  must  be  heard  by  the  minister 
of  rail^^avs,  and  if,  after  such  hearing,  the  desirability  of  building  the  projected 
road  has  been  established,  this  official  issues  a  certificate  declaring  such  x)rojected 
road  to  be  necessary  in  the  public  Interest.  Plans  and  surveys  are  required  con- 
taining a  general  description  of  the  land,  names  of  owners  and  occupiers,  and  every- 
thing else  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  such  map  or  plan  and  profile. 
The  minister  examines  these  plans  and  must  permit  persons  interested  to  secure 
access  to  the  same.  Finally,  when  the  road  is  completed,  another  map  must  be 
deposited  with  the  minister  within  6  months  after  the  opening  of  traffic.  The  law 
contains  specific  provisions  governing  crossings  and  junctions.  Periodical  inspec- 
tions are  required,  and,  upon  the  rejKtrt  of  an  in8X>ecting  enmieer,  a  railway  may 
be  condemned,  repairs  and  modifications  ordered.  The  by-laws  and  rules  of  the 
company  must  be  submitted  in  writing  and  approved  by  the  governor  in  council; 
until  such  approval  has  been  given  the  same  have  no  force  or  effect. 

Bates  are  established  in  the  first  instance  by  the  company  itself;  but  the  gov- 
ernor in  council,  through  the  nunister,  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  uniform 
classifications  of  freight,  which  the  company  is  bound  to  accept;  and  all  rates 
must  finally  be  approved  by  the  governor  in  council.  Schedule  and  rates,  i^ter 
revision  by  the  governor  in  council,  must  be  published  and  posted  and  kept  in 
places  convenient  of  access  for  shippers.  Provisions  on  discriminations  and 
special  rates  are  much  like  analogous  sections  in  American  laws  and  equally 
strong  in  their  prohibitions.  The  influence  of  water  competition  is  recognized,  and 
companies  are  permitted  to  discrindnate  under  the  etresa  of  such  competition; 
but  secret  rates  of  any  kind  are  forbidden. 

Although  one  railway  company  is  enjoined  from  purchasing  or  otherwise  acquir- 
ing shares  of  stock,  bonds,  and  securities  issued  by  another  railway  company  in 
Canada,  close  traffic  arrangements  may  be  entered  into  under  the  law,  as  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  will  indicate: 

**  The  directors  of  any  company  may,  at  any  time,  make  and  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  with  any  other  company,  either  in  Canada  or  else- 
where, for  the  regulation  and  interchange  of  traffic  passing  to  and  from  the 
company's  railways,  and  for  the  working  of  the  traffic  over  the  said  railways 
re8i)ectively,  or  for  either  of  those  objects  separately;  and  for  the  division  and 
apportionment  of  tolls, rates,  and  charges  in  resx>ect  of  such  traffic;  and  generally 
in  relation  to  the  management  and  working  of  the  railways,  or  any  of  tiiem,  or 
any  part  thereof,  and  of  any  railway  or  railways  in  connection  therewith,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  21  years;  and  to  provide,  either  by  proxy  or  otherwise, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  or  committees  for  the  better  carrying 
into  effect  any  such  agreement  or  arrangement,  with  such  powers  and  funcraons 
as  are  considered  necessary  or  expedient;  subject  te  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  stockholders  voting  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  also  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor  in  council." 
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The  above  are  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  Canadian  law.  The  nsoal 
provisions  relating  to  safety  appliances,  bells,  whistles,  regalarity  of  trains, 
handling  of  baggage,  goarding  crossing,  investigating  accidents,  etc.,  are  incor- 
porated in  the  act;  but  aU  these  are  ratner  of  a  secondioy  natnre  and  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  analogous  sections  of  the  best  laws  in  our  own  States. 

India. — ^The  early  Indian  railway  charters  took  the  form  of  contracts  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  railway  companies.  To  illustrate  this  early 
type  of  charters,  the  leading  features  of  the  contract  between  the  East  India 
Comi>any  and  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  will  be  given. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Comjumy  was  incor^rated  under  an  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  purxx>se  of  constructing  and  maintaimng  such  railways  as 
the  company  jointly  with  the  East  India  Company  might  determine.  In  the 
determination  of  the  route  the  East  India  Company  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
railway  company;  also  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  and,  in  addition,  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  lands.  The  East  India  Company  reserved  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing grades,  fixing  the  weight  of  rails,  and  the  manner  of  laying  them.  The 
usual  provisions  governing  me  capital  stock  and  its  division  into  shares  were 
inserted.  The  number  and  speed  of  trains  to  be  operated  by  the  railwav  company 
was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  rates  chai]gea  for 
passengers  and  freight  were  likewise  subject  to  approval  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  whenever  the  net  receipts  exceeded  10  per  cent,  reductions  in  rates  were 
to  be  made.  The  East  India  Company  reserved  tne  right  to  purchase  the  ndlway 
comi>any  on  6  months'  notice  at  the  end  of  25  and  also  50  years,  and  at  the  end  of  w) 
years  the  charter  was  to  expire  and  the  entire  railway  buildings  and  fixtures  were 
to  revert  to  the  East  India  Comi>any  on  payment  of  the  full  vuue  of  the  plant.  In 
the  board  of  directors  the  company  was  represented  by  one  member.  Feriodical 
accounts,  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  road,  were  to  be  sulnnitted  to 
the  East  India  Company.  If  at  any  time  the  East  India  Comi>any  should  find 
the  service  inadequate  or  xmsafe,  and  should  be  compelled  to  order  rei>airs  or 
improvements,  the  same  could  be  ordered  done  at  the  expense  of  the  rulway 
company  by  withholding  the  sums  of  money  thus  expended  from  the  interest 
which  tne  East  India  Company  had  guaranteed  to  the  railway  company. 

The  later  railway  charters  of  India  are  in  most  essentials  similar  to  those  of 
EIngland  and  Canada,  with  the  exception  that  the  secretary  of  state  is  cax>able, 
under  the  law,  of  exercising  unusually  large  powers.  Jn  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
almost  absolute  control  over  the  railways.  Tne  State  reserves  important  rights, 
which  will  be  considered  under  the  general  law.  and  insists  ux)on  systematic  train 
service  and  adequate  facilities  of  traffic  in  general.  The  military  features  are 
somewhat  important.  The  charter  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was  granted 
in  1892,  and,  like  the  general  laws,  begins  with  a  number  of  definitions.  The 
road  is  located  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state,  under  whose  guid- 
ance, likewise,  stations,  equipment,  and  improvements  are  ordered.  Ma-riTnnm 
and  minimum  rates  are  not  provided,  but  all  rate  schedules  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  secretary.  Railway  property  may  be  used  for  establishing  tele- 
graph lines,  and  all  employees  in  the  telegraph  service  must  be  provided  with  tree 
transportation.  The  secretary  of  state  becomes  financially  responsible  for  capital 
outlays,  but  the  comjiany  pays  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  keeps  such  accounts  as 
the  secretary  of  state  may  require.  All  moneys  must  be  handed  to  the  secretary 
and  accounts  audited  by  him.  Ket  earnings  are  to  be  divided  between  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  railway  company  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock  held 
by  them  respectively.  Junctions  with  other  railways  may  be  established  if  this 
is  necessary  for  the  x)erf ection  of  the  railway  system  of  India.  This  same  subject 
is  more  fnlly  dwelt  with  in  the  general  laws,  which  will  next  be  considered. 

Like  the  general  law  of  Canada,  the  Indian  Railways*  Act  begins  with  a  number 
of  important  definitions,  including  such  terms  as  **  ferry,**  'inland  water,'*  ^* rail- 
way administration,"  "  railway  servant,**  "  inspector,**  **  goods,'*  **  rolling  stock," 
etc.  Administrative  power  over  railways  is  vested  in  a  railway  commission,  com- 
posed of  8  members,  1  law  and  2  lay  commissioners.  One  of  the  lay  commissioners 
must  be  experienced  in  railway  affairs.  The  law  commissioner  shall  act  as  chair- 
man. The  commission  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  out  of  complaints  of  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  agreements  required  or  authorized  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
such  other  cases  as  may  be  brought  before  it  on  application  through  the  governor- 
generaJ  in  council.  In  hearing  cases  the  commission  may  exercise  all  the  powers 
which  are  exercised  in  the  hearing  of  an  original  civil  suit  by  a  high  court.  A 
majority  decides,  and  the  **  final  order  in  the  case  shall  be  by  way  of  injunction 
and  not  otherwise.**  As  in  case  of  Canada,  no  appeal  lies  from  tne  commission 
upon  any  question  of  fact  on  which  2  of  the  commissioners  are  agreed.  In  case 
of  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  commission,  the  court,  of  which  the  law  com- 
missioner was  a  judge,  shall  hear  the  same.    The  governor-general  in  council 
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may  make  rnles  regnlatiiiff  proceedings  before  the  commissioners  and  enabling 
them  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  he  may  also  prescribe  fees 
to  be  charged  for  proceedings  before  the  commissioners.  Special  reports  on  each 
case  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  commission  to  the  governor-general. 

Acting  through  the  commission,  the  governor-general  exercises  STix)ervi8ory 
powers  m  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railways.  The  latter  may,  by 
notification  in  the  official  paper,  invest,  absolutely  or  subject  to  conditions,  any 
local  government  with  an^  of  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  governor-general  in 
council,  under  the  law,  with  respect  to  any  railway;  and  he  may  also  by  that,  or 
a  like  notification,  declare  what  local  government  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exercise  of  x)owers  or  functions  so  conferred,  be  deemed  to  be  the  local  govern- 
ment in  resist  to  the  railway. 

The  sanction  of  the  governor-general  is  necessary  before  the  opening  of  a  rail- 
way, and  follows  an  inspection  of  the  road  with  respect  to  rolling  stock,  track, 
in  regard  to  width,  weignt  of  rails /strength  of  bridges,  etc.,  adequacy  of  equip- 
ment, and  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  railway  can  be  Opened  to  the  public 
without  danger. 

Joint  traffic  arrangements  are  specially  provided  for  as  follows: 

**Any  rulway  company  *  *  *  may  from  time  to  time  make  with  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  council,  and  carry  into  effect,  or,  with  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  council,  make  witn  any  other  railway  administration,  and  carry 
into  effect,  any  a£[reement  with  respect  to  any  of  the  following  purposes,  namely: 

*'(a)  The  worlong,  use,  management,  and  maintenance  of  any  railway; 

'*(&)  The  supply  of  rolling  stock  and  machinery  necessary  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  clause  (a)  and  of  officers  and  servants  for  the  conduct  of  the 
traffic  of  the  railway; 

*'  (c)  The  payments  to  be  made  and  the  conditions  to  be  performed  with  respect 
to  such  working,  use,  management,  and  maintenance; 

**  (d)  The  interchange,  accommodation,  and  conveyance  of  traffic  being  on,  com- 
ing from,  or  intended  for  the  respective  railways  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
the  fixing,  collecting,  apportionment,  and  appropriation  of  the  revenues  arising 
from  that  traffic; 

"(e)  Generally  the  giving  effect  to  any  such  provisions  or  stipulations  with 
respect  to  anjjr  of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  in  this  section  mentioned  as  the  con- 
tracting parties  may  think  fit  and  mutually  agree  on: 

'  *  Provided  that  the  agreement  shall  not  affect  any  of  the  rates  which  the  railway 
administrations  x>arties  thereto  are,  from  time  to  time,  respectively  authorized  to 
demand  and  receive  from  any  x>erson,  and  that  every  person  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  a^eement,  be  entitled  to  the  use  and  benent  of  the  railways  of  any  rail- 
way administrations  parties  to  the  agreement,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions, ' 
and  on  payment  of  the  same  rates  as  he  would  be  if  the  agreement  had  not  been 
entered  into.'' 

The  law  calls  for  periodical  reports  from  railway  companies  and  establishes 
maximum  loads  for  nreight  cars.  Established  rates  must  be  posted  where  they 
are  easily  accessible  to  smpx>ers,  and  in  case  of  disputes  over  terminal  char^^  the 
governor-general  may  direct  the  commissioners  to  make  a  decision.  Discnmina- 
tiozus  and  preferences  are  prohibited  under  the  law.  The  granting  of  passes  is  made 
unlawful.  In  addition,  tne  law  grants  the  necessary  police  powers,  and  includes 
other  provisions  r^ating  to  safety  in  traffic  and  the  fixing  of  responsibility  in 
case  of  accidents. 

New  South  Wales.— The  railways  of  New  South  Wales,  like  those  of  other 
Australian  States,  are  owned  chiefly  by  the  government,  although  private  rail- 
ways still  exist,  and  charters  for  the  same  are  from  time  to  time  grantad  in  the 
different  States.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  private  charters  granted  there, 
the  chief  points  of  such  a  charter  granted  by  the  parliament  of  New  South  Wales 
in  1893  wul  here  be  outlined. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  title  of  the  act  itself  contains  as  full 
a  description  of  the  proposed  route  as  is  found  in  most  of  the  better  charters 
granted  in  American  States.  A  detailed  description  of  the  route  is  appended  to 
the  charter  as  a  part  of  the  act.  This  will  be  reproduced  in  Appenoix  I  to  this 
report,  to  which  reference  is  here  made.  Quite  in  harmony  with  long-established 
custom  in  Eng:land  and  English  colonies,  the  charter  opens  with  a  preamble, 
which  is  likewise  reproduced  in  the  appendix.  The  earlier  sections  of  the  charter 
authorized  a  certain  person  to  construct  three  railway  extensions.  The  gauge  is 
mado  to  conform  witn  that  of  government  railways;  crossings,  gates,  fences,  and 
drains  are  provided  for,  and  tne  general  technical  features  oi  the  undertaking 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  plans  upon  which  government  railways  a**e  c  n- 
structed.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  railway  commissioners  have  advisory 
powers.    The  charter  establishes  maximum  rates  for  passengers  and  frdghts,  and 
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further  provides  that  these  maximnm  rates  may,  if  necessary,  be  increased  with  the 
approval  of  the  railway  commissioners.  A  large  part  of  the  charter  is  taken  up 
with  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
appointment  of  arbitrators  is  provided  for,  and  these  in  turn  appoint  an  umpire, 
who  has  final  decision  upon  matters  in  which  the  arbitrators  disagree.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  valuation  of  property  shall  be  ascertained  and  apportionment  of 
the  costs  of  arbitration  are  described.  On  the  whole,  these  provisions  are  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  found  in  the  better  charters  of  American  States.  An 
important  right  is  reserved  to  the  State  by  giving  railway  commissoners  **  run- 
ning powers '"over  this  private  railway;  provided,  however,  that  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege  shall  never  seriously  interfere  with  the  ordinarv  traffic  upon  the 
railway  nor  deprive  the  public  of  the  use  of  such  railway.  The  incorporator  is 
empowered  to  make  the  necessary  rules  and  by-laws  governing  the  times  of  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  the  loading  or  unloading  of  cars,  preventing  the 
smoldn^  of  tooacco  and  the  commission  oi  an^  other  inconvenient  and  disi^ee- 
able  thing  connected*  witii  railway  traffic,  to  issue  proper  tickets  and  prescribe 
rules  for  the  use  of  the  same — ^in  short,  the  incorporator  is  given  full  power  to 
manage  the  railway,  subject  to  the  approval  of  governmental  authorities. 
AnoHxer  right  reserved  by  the  State  is  that  of  purchase.  At  any  time,  on  giving 
due  notice,  the  incorporator  may  be  required  to  sell  his  railway  property  to  the 
government  upon  payment  of  a  fair  valuation  of  the  same,  including  comx>ensa- 
non  for  compulsory  sale  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.  In  case  of  differences  as  to 
the  value  of  the  railway  property,  a  metnod  of  arbitration  is  provided  for  in 
accordance  with  the  public  works  act  of  18^.  All  private  riulways  are,  as  has 
been  before  indicated,  subject  to  the  railway  commissioners. 

The  railway  commissioners  are  organizea  under  the  government  railways  and 
tramways  act  of  1888.  This  act  opens  vnth  definitions  covering  such  terms  as 
** commissioners,"  ** governor,"  "justices,"  ** magistrates " and  "minister,"  " pre- 
scribed railway  vessel,"  and  so  on.  As  a  whole,  the  act  deals  with  the  manage 
ment  rather  than  with  the  construction  of  railways,  an  attempt  being  made  in 
the  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  to  separate  the  latter  from  tiie  former.  The 
railway  commission  is  comx>osed  of  8  persons  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
commissioners  are  empowered  to  appoint  the  necessary  assistants.  All  govern- 
ment railways  are  placed  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  commission.  The  own- 
ership of  railways  and  tramways,  piers  and  wharves,  lands,  telegraph  posts  and 
lines,  and  all  other  things  constituting  a  part  of  the  railway  system  are  vested 
in  fee  simple  in  the  commission .    All  railway  property  is  exempted  from  taxation. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  duties  assigned  to  the  commissioners, 
these  embracing  all  things  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  railway 
system.  They  are  enjoined  from  giving  preferences  to  persons,  corporations,  or 
industrial  sections,  and  in  no  case  can  special  rates  be  quoted  to  one  person  or 
interest  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  open  to  all  others.  '  *  The  reasonable  facili- 
ties "  clause  of  the  English  act  of  1854  is  in  substance  inserted.  The  commission- 
ers have  x>ower  to  issue  passes  to  members  of  the  legislative  council,  the  legislative 
assembly,  officers  of  parliament,  persons  of  distinction  visiting  the  colony  or  offi- 
cially engaged  in  some  public  dutv,  and  to  certain  former  officeholders  enumer- 
ated in  a  schedule  appended  to  the  act,  and  including  cabinet  officers,  justices, 
executives,  presidents  of  councils,  and  si)eakers  of  assemblies. 

While  the  commissioners  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  management  of 
railways,  they  must  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  regulation  and  construction; 
and  before  the  second  reading  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  any  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  new  lines  of  railway  the  commissioners  shall  transmit  to  the 
minister  a  statement  showing  their  estimate  of  the  traffic  on  each  proposed  new 
line  and  any  other  returns  likely  to  be  derived  from  such  new  line.  This  esti- 
mate of  the  commissioners  must  be  placed  before  the  assembly  by  the  minister 
before  the  bill  can  be  read  a  second  time.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  disputes 
arising  out  of  bills  of  lading  and  rates  charged  for  freight  traffic.  Quarterly 
reports  must  be  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the  minister  and  annual  reports 
to  the  parliament. 

The  telegraph  lines  of  the  State  are  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners. 

All  the  Australian  States  have  been  remarkably  free  from  railway  accidents; 
nevertheless  this  commission  has  ample  power  to  investigate  such  accidents  as 
may  occur  and  order  whatever  improvements  may  be  possible  and  necessary  to 
avoid  their  recurrence  in  the  future.  Thirty-two  different  subjects  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  law  regarding  which  the  commissioners  may  make  rules  and  by-laws. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  these  different  topics;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
cover  all  phases  of  nulway  traffic  and  do  not  differ  from  similar  regulations  on 
other  roaoB* 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  law  is  the  establishment  of  an  elab- 
orate system  of  railway  service.  AH  employees,  excepting  occasional  super- 
numeraries, are  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  under  a  boara  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  governor.  A  record  of  all  examinations  and  appoint- 
ments must  oe  kept  and,  in  case  the  number  of  successful  candidates  in  an  exami- 
nation exceeds  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  names  of  such  successful 
candidates  are  placed  upon  the  books  and  their  smpointments  follow  as  vacancies 
may  occur  in  the  order  of  their  relative  ranks.  Original  appointments  are  made 
upon  probation  for  a  period  of  6  months,  after  which  such  appointments  may  be 
nuMie  permanent  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  omcer  at  the  head  of 
that  branch  of  the  service,  stating  that  such  probationer  performed  the  duties  of 
his  position  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner.  Promotions  to  the  higher 
gT&aes  of  the  railway  service  are  made  on  the  basis  of  competitive  examinations. 
Officers  at  the  head  of  the  different  branches  of  the  railway  service  have  power, 
for  good  cause,  to  reduce  emplovees  in  rank,  and  even  to  dismiss  them  from 
office;  however,  such  employees  have  the  right,  under  the  law,  to  sue  the  com- 
missioners in  any  court  for  such  dismissal,  or  for  any  other  cause.  The  usual 
police  provisions  and  punishments  for  fraudulent  and  other  misdemeanors  are 
contained  in  the  law. 

France. — For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  railway  history  of  France  has 
been  the  history  of  the  "  conventions  "  or  contracts  made  between  the  Government 
and  the  6  great  railway  companies.  In  no  country  has  territory  been  parceled 
out  so  systematically,  and  no  pretense  is  made  of  active  competition  between  the 
different  lines,  for  each  controls  quite  absolutely  its  own  district. 

The  earliest  history  of  French  railways  is  very  similar  to  our  own.  Up  to  1883 
charters  were  granted  containing  practically  no  restrictive  features  and  no 
reserved  rights  of  the  State.  In  later  years  the  State  usually  reserved  the  ri^ht  of 
repurchase  or  caused  a  railway  to  revert  to  the  State  after  a  certain  period  of 
time;  these  provisions  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  earliest  French  charters.  Pas- 
senger tn^c  was  not  then  considered  of  importance,  and  charters  contain  no  ref- 
erence to  it.  A  very  simple  schedule  of  freight  rates  was  used;  and  the  entire 
project  left  in  the  hands  of  the  comx>any. 

In  1838  a  turning  point  was  reached,  for  in  that  year  a  law  **  on  expropriation 
for  causes  of  public  utility "  was  enacted,  after  which  a  declaration  of  public 
utility,  which  nas  remained  an  essential  preliminary  step  to  this  day,  was  neces- 
sary before  a  railway  could  be  chartered.  Frederick  List,  whose  name  is  iden- 
tified with  the  early  railway  Mstory  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  had 
elaborated  a  complete  system  of  French  railways,  which,  however,  did  not  in 
those  early  years  appear  to  be  within  the  resources  of  the  State.  He  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  Government,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  part  as  a  result  of  his  agi- 
tation that  500,000  francs  were  set  aside  for  the  study  of  railways  in  France.  In 
1835  a  new  set  of  conditions  was  inserted  in  French  charters.  Corporate  life  was 
limited  to  99  years  and  the  powers,  duties,  and  privileges  of  the  corporation  care- 
fully described  in  from  40  to  50  different  sections.  The  Government  had  evi- 
dently seen  the  necessity  of  departing  from  the  earlier  method  of  laisser  faire. 
As  early  as  1835  a  plan  was  proposed  for  the  construction  of  certain  main  lines  by 
the  Gk>vemment  and  the  buildmg  of  branch  lines  through  private  effort.  With 
some  modifications  this  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  1842,  under  which  railway  com- 
panies provided  the  rollingstock,  while  the  Government  contributed  heavily  to 
the  cost  of  construction.  The  crisis  of  1847  comx>elled  the  State  to  assume  the 
ox>eration  of  several  of  these  roads  in  order  to  prevent  the  complete  cessation  of 
traffic.  As  a  result  of  this  reaction,  the  Government  refused  to  give  direct  finan- 
cial aid;  although  in  1851  governmental  authorities  encouraged  railway  building 
with  much  vigor  through  the  establishment  of  great  railway  corporations.  The 
number  of  railway  companies  was  never  so  great  as  in  England  and  the  United 
States— due  in  part  perhaps  to  the  early  reaction  against  the  theory  of  free  com- 
petition. In  1846  there  were  but  83  railway  companies  in  existence;  in  1855, 24;  in 
1857, 11;  and  in  1859,  excepting  8  subordinate  lines,  only  6,  constituting  the  gre&t 
companies  of  to-day.  The  feverish  activity  which  had  prevailed  in  railway  circles 
during  the  early  fifties  received  a  setback  during  the  crisis  of  1857,  as  a  result  of 
which  railway  building  practically  ceased  for  a  time.  The  investigation  of  the 
railway  crisis  of  1857  led  to  the  contracts  of  1859  between  the  Government  and  the 
railways.  The  conventions  of  1859  divided  the  railways  of  France  into  2  groups, 
known  as  the  old  and  the  new  networks,  respectively;  to  the  former,  including 
the  6  great  railways  of  the  country,  the  Gk)vemment  guaranteed  a  certain  noimiu 
amount,  while  to  the  latter  it  guaranteed  a  certain  rate  of  interest.  From  1859 
to  1876  numerous  other  agreements  were  made  with  a  view  of  correcting  the 
errors  which  had  crept  into  the  estimates  of  1859.    In  1876  France  entered  upon  a 
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career  of  State  railways.  Freycinet,  whose  *' programme" of  1878  became  law 
the  following  year,  was  the  champion  of  this  system.  His  programme  involyed  a 
careful  elaboration  of  the  present  railway  systems  through  Qie  constmction  of 
new  lines  b^  the  State.  He  estimated  that  10  or  12  years  would  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  his  programme  and  practicallv  to  complete'  the  *' normal  railways" — 
that  is,  stand£ffd-^auge  main  lines.  In  tne  attempt  to  carry  out  the  programme, 
railway  construction  was  prosecuted  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  lack  of  concentration  of  effort  and,  as  a  result  of  the  division  of 
energy  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  land,  process  in  construction  was  checked 
whenever  the  treasury  found  itself  in  difficulties.  It  was  soon  found  tJiat  the 
execution  of  Freycinet *s  programme  was  impossible,  and  in  1888  the  Gk>vemment 
entered  into  the  conventions  or  contracts  under  which  the  great  railway  systems 
of  France  do  business  to-day. 

Under  the  contracts  of  1883  the  railway  companies  bound  themselves  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  roads  embraced  in  Freydnet's  programme,  and  to 
construct  the  so-called  *^  third  network."  The  former  division  into  old  and  new 
network  was  abandoned.  Eventually,  companies  might  come  into  x>os8ession  of 
other  lines  in  case  a  declaration  of  public  utility  was  issued.  The  Government 
reserved  control  of  further  extensions  of  the  different  svstems.  The  chartered 
railways  were  henceforth  to  be  constructed  by  the  State,  but  the  companies  must 
advance  25,000  francs  per  kilometer  and  supply  the  rolling  stock.  The  remainder 
of  the  capital  necessary  for  construction  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  companies  to 
the  State,  but  the  State  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortize  the  stock  of  the 
company  in  74  years.  In  t,ase  the  earnings  of  the  company  are  inadequate,  and 
the  State  must  pay  out  of  the  treasury  sums  of  money  to  make  up  the  guaranteed 
rate  of  interest,  such  sums  with  interest  must  be  returned  by  the  company  out  of 
future  earning.  Indebtedness  incurred  under  the  contracts  of  1859  on  the  x>art 
of  the  compames  was  to  be  liquidated  under  the  new  contracts  by  assuming  that 
advances  had  been  made  to  the  respective  companies  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of 
their  indebtedness  under  the  earlier  contracts. 

Reference  to  the  sections  on  classification  of  foreign  railways  will  recall  the 
administrative  division  of  French  railways  into  three  classes.  General  laws  gov- 
erning the  incorporation  of  railway  companies  for  the  construction  of  each  of 
these  classes  have  been  enacted  by  the  national  legpLslature.  These  laws,  while 
distinct  from  one  another,  are  identical  in  their  arrangement  and  very  similar  in 
their  contents.  The  differences  existing  between  the  general  laws  governing 
railways  of  general  interest  of  normal  width,  and  railways  of  general  interest 
with  narrow  tracks  are  onlv  such  secondary  variations,  which  naturally  result 
from  the  different  degrees  of  importance  represented  by  these  2  classes  of  roads. 
And  in  com^ariuR  the  general  law  for  the  construction  of  local  railways,  the  dif- 
ferences noticeable  are  still  of  minor  significance,  the  latter  law  containing  only 
69  sections,  while  the  other  2  laws  contain  70.  In  the  case  of  local  raihvays. 
Part  rV  of  the  law  containing,  among  other  things,  a  classification  of  freight  and 
charges  for  transportation,  rates  must  be  supplied  for  every  road  chartered,  while, 
in  case  of  the  other  2  classes  of  railways,  these  rates  are  prescribed  in  the  laws 
themselves.  In  this  connection  the  fact  should  also  be  recalled  that  in  some  of 
the  early  American  charters  the  rates  established  involved  2  parts,  one  bdng 
assumed  as  a  charge  for  "  toU,"  or  the  privilege  of  using  the  road,  and  the  other 
a  charge  for  transportation,  or  a  return  for  services  actually  pei  formed.  Li  all 
8  of  the  French  laws  this  division  of  the  ag^egate  price  of  transportation,  into 
a  charge  for  toll  and  a  charge  for  transportation,  is  maintained. 

Under  these  general  laws  the  nunister  of  public  works  has  supervisory  power 
over  the  railways  of  the  country.  All  projects  for  the  construction  of  new  lines 
must  first  receive  his  approval.  The  petition  for  a  charter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  map  and  profile  stating  distances,  grades,  and  curves,  and,  in  addition,  it 
must  contain  a  memoir  in  wnich  the  necessity  of  the  projected  railway  and  its 
beneficial  influence  on  social  and  economic  life  are  established.  The  minister  of 
public  works  has  power  to  order  the  establishment  of  stations,  freight  houses, 
and  to  supervise  the  construction  of  tracks.  The  law  prescribes  that  all  material 
used  shall  be  of  good  quality,  and  certain  minimum  requirements,  such  as  weight 
of  rails,  are  indicated.  The  conditions  under  which  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
can  be  exercised  are  described,  and  all  incorporators  are  bound  to  maintain  the 
entire  road  in  good  condition.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  purchase 
the  entire  railway,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  price  is  to  be  determined  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  law.  The  relation  between  railways  and  the  post-office  is  pre- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  right  of  l^e  Government  to  maintain  telegraph  lines  on  the 
the  right  of  way.  It  general,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  8  laws  illustrate  the 
French  love  of  system.  First,  a  systematic  classification  was  established,  and  then 
a  law  enacted  to  govern  the  railways  in  each  class. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Orleans  system,  a  State  railway  controlling  transpor- 
tation in  that  district,  the  railways  of  France  are  in  the  hands  of  6  great  com- 
panies. The  few  lesser  companies  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  the  stndy  of  French  railways.  A  view  of  the  railway  map  of  France 
shows  at  a  glance  a  clear-cnt  division  of  that  country  into  sections,  each  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  some  one  railway  administration.  In  no  country  has  the  theory 
of  railway  competition  been  so  completely  abandoned,  under  a  system  of  private 
management,  as  in  France.  The  railways  of  France  are,  in  their  nature,  similar 
to  the  railways  of  every  other  country;  but  in  that  country  it  would  seem  strange, 
indeed,  if  someone  were  to  arise  at  this  time  and  advocate  a  regime  of  free  and 
unrestricted  competition  among  railways — ^a  theory  which  was  long  ago  aban- 
doned. 

Norway. — ^The  first  imx)ortant  Norwegian  railway  was  constructed  by  an  Eng- 
lish company,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State,  under  a  chu*ter  of  1850.-  The 
experiences  of  the  State  with  this  company  were  not  favorable,  and  a  policy  of 
State  railways  was  early  entered  upon,  and  has  been  continued  into  our  own  times. 
The  English  company  had  power  to  appoint  one-half  of  the  board  of  directors, 
while  the  State  appointed  the  other  half.  In  case  of  the  so-called  State  railways 
of  Norway,  the  administration  is  centered  in  the  minister  of  public  works  and 
subordinate  officials,  the  entire  State  system  being  divided  into  6  circuits,  each 
having  its  appropriate  set  of  officers.  The  State  railway  companies  are  organiza- 
tions m  which  private  and  public  interests  are  merged.  Tne  State,  as  a  rule, 
furnished  the  necessary  lands  on  which  the  company  agreed  to  make  a  certain 
return;  the  additional  capital  was  supplied  by  the  State,  and  subordinate  political 
units  and  by  private  companies,  each  contributing  approximately  one-half  of  the 
entire  capital. 

The  fundamental  railway  law  of  Norway  is  found  in  the  acts  of  1848, 1854,  and 
the  supplement  of  1898,  the  latter  being  very  brief  and  not  imx)ortant. 

The  law  of  1848  sets  out  with  the  stipulation  that  private  persons  desiring  to 
begin  the  construction  of  railways  must  submit  a  plan  for  tne  approval  of  the 
King,  acting  through  the  proper  officials.  Having  been  satisfied  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  projected  road,  tne  probability  of  the  satisfactory  execution  of  the 
plan,  together  with  the  reasonable  certainty  that  it  will  be  a  success,  a  charter 
may  be  granted,  authorizing  the  petitioners  to  obtain  possession  of  the  necessary 
lands  and  materials.  Iron  and  other  essential  materials  in  railway  construction 
are  exempted  from  import  duties.  The  time  for  which  chartered  rights  may  be 
granted  is  not  to  exceed  100  years. 

Section  11  of  the  act  prescribes  time  limits  during  which  the  railway  must  be 
constructed,  and  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  rates  shall  be  established,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  public  interests  involved  in  maintaining  the  lowest  possible  rates. 
Wnjle  rates  are  8upx)08ed  to  be  fixed  before  the  road  is  opened,  in  case  it  seems 
impossible  to  make  equitable  schedules  of  rates  before  the  road  is  opened  for  traf- 
fic, this  may  be  postponed  until  the  road  has  been  operated  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  company  is  bound  to  transport  government  property,  mails, 
ana  munitions  of  war  at  all  times  in  return  for  fair  remuneration.  The  manner 
of  constructing  crossings  is  regulated,  and  other  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
public  prescribed,  including  tne  usual  inspection  by  order  of  the  King  before 
the  railway  is  opened.  The  State  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  the  railway  and 
the  manner  of  determining  the  purchase  price  is  described.  Succeeding  sections 
deal  with  x>ossible  differences  as  to  reasonable  rates  which  may  arise  between  the 
railway  corporation  and  the  Government,  and  a  system  of  arbitration  on  rates  is 
outlined,  m  this  connection  a  law  of  1830,  regulating  the  fee  system,  is  referred 
to.  Other  x^rovisions  of  the  law  do  not  present  any  peculiarities  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention. 

The  law  of  1854  deals  largely  with  the  question  of  appropriation  and  x>olice 
regulations.  A  limit  is  fixed  within  which  only  fireproof  houses  and  sheds  can  be 
erected,  and  other  considerations  of  safety,  regulating  excavations  and  the  con- 
struction of  accessory  arrangements,  introduced.  Penalties  are  provided  for  per- 
sons who  prejudice  the  safety  of  railway  traffic  or  do  injury  to  railway  property. 
Employees  wno  neglect  to  do  their  full  duty  or  become  intoxicated  become  liable 
to  nnes  prescribed  m  the  law.  In  all  these  matters  final  authority  resides  in  tiie 
King. 

The  suppleztfent  of  1898  to  the  law  of  1848  merely  states  that  all  railways  or 
street  railways  for  public  use  not  operated  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
State  can  only  be  constructed  and  operated  under  a  charter  expressly  granted  for 
that  purpose  in  accordance  with  tne  terms  of  the  law  of  1848.  No  subordinate 
political  unit  can  grant  a  franchise  which  is  valid  without  special  recognition 
from  the  King. 
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The  charter  which  was  Bnbmitted  as  typical  of  Norwegian  charters  was  granted 
iL  1890,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  qnite  similar  to  charters  granted  in  other 
cc  ntries.  A  nmnber  of  commissioners  are  named  and  a  certain  amount  of  gov- 
ernment subsidy  is  specified,  together  with  the  contribntions  to  be  made  by  the 
districts  through  which  the  proposed  road  is  to  run.  The  charter  is  granted 
under  the  same  general  conditions  under  which  previous  charters  have  been 
granted,  in  accoroance  with  the  terms  of  the  general  laws  just  considered.  The 
minister  of  public  works  must  approve  the  construction  of  the  road  from  time  to 
time  as  progress  is  made.  A  map  and  profile  must  be  submitted,  not  only  to  the 
department  of  public  works  but  also  to  military  authorities  before  the  full  fran- 
chise  can  be  granted.  The  charter  regulates  the  relation  between  this  and  other 
railways  in  regard  to  the  common  use  of  tracks,  stations,  crossings,  etc.  Mini- 
mum curves  are  fixed,  the  width  of  track,  weight  of  rail,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  physical  requirements  of  construction,  with  the  final  x)ower  of 
decision  in  the  department  of  public  works.  A  careful  estimate  of  costs  must 
accomx>anv  the  map  andprofiles,  and  the  laws  of  1848  and  1898  are  expressly  made 
a  part  of  the  charter.  Tne  incorporators  are  empowered  to  exercise  the  ri^ht  of 
eminent  domain,  a  detailed  plan  of  all  lands  necessary  having  been  previously 
approved  by  the  King.  Rails,  locomotives,  cars,  coal,  and  other  materials  neces- 
sary for  constniction  may  be  imported  free  of  duty.  Railway  property  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  law  of  1848  for  a  wriod  of  30  years  from  the  date  of 
opening.  The  limits  for  beginning  and  compleHng  construction  are  stated,  and 
it  is  fur*  .er  specified  that  Norwegians  shall  do  the  work.  The  incorporators  and 
their  f*  ichises  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State,  acting  througn  tile  proper 
railway  ofElcials,  who  may  order  minor  changes.  The  department  of  public  works 
may  also  approve  safety  appliances,  the  rules  regulating  speed  of  trains,  and  sim- 
ilar matters.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  can  not  be  increased  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  A  reserve  fund  is  provided  for  and  pensions  for 
employees,  and  these,  together  with  the  working  capital  of  the  road,  are  governed 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  King.  No  money  can  be  borrowed  by  the  company, 
the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  railway  income,  except  wim  tne 
consent  of  the  Government.  Tne  Government  has  the  right  to  appoint  two  com- 
missioners to  assist  in  supervising  construction,  and  one  or  two  to  examine 
accounts  and  to  assist  in  controlling  the  operation  and  management  of  the  road. 
The  minister  of  public  works  represents  the  Government,  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  stock  held  by  the  same,  at  stockholders'  meetings.  The  King  may 
order  several  roads  to  be  operated  as  a  single  system,  and  all  rates  are  ultimately 
determined  by  him;  that  is,  the  company  submits  schedules  and  rules  for  royal 
approval.  The  rates  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  are 
prescribed.  The  company  is  not  entitled  to  damages  resulting  from  war.  The 
franchise  can  not  be  sold  or  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  King.  Should 
the  company  fail  to  construct  the  road,  the  Government  may  itself  complete  the 
same  or  grant  the  franchise  to  others.  Similarly,  if  the  road  is  not  operated  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  Government  may  assume  the  duty  of  managing  it.  The 
company  deposits  permanently  in  the  Government  treasury  $5,000  in  ca^  or  nego- 
tiable paper,  which  is  forfeited  in  case  of  violation  of  charter  privileges.  Tne 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  build  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  along  the 
right  of  way  without  compensation  to  the  company.  Forms  for  periodical  reports 
are  prescribed.  The  State  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  the  railway  after  80 
years,  and,  if  necessary,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  on  giv- 
ing 1  year's  notice.  The  purchase  price  is  to  be  aetermined  according  to  one  of 
two  methods  prescribed  in  the  charter. 

The  company  must  accept  all  future  laws  which  may  be  enacted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railways,  and  the  King  has  authority  to  construe  the  application  of  such 
laws.  * 

Switzerland. — Two  railway  charters,  granted  in  1898,  and  submitted  bjr  the 
minister  of  railways  as  typical  for  primary  and  secondary  roads,  respectively, 
constitute  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  railway  legislation  of  Switzerland. 

The  charter  for  the  primary  road  was  granted  for  a  period  of  80  years.  All  the 
incorporators  are  required  to  be  citizens  of  Switzerland.  The  entire  line  is  to  be 
completed  within  2  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  construction;  but  even 
after  construction  has  been  begun  the  federal  council  may  demand  such  modifi- 
cations in  the  plans  as  conditions  of  safety  and  other  contingences  may  make  nec- 
essary. The  Cantonal  Government  preserves  the  right  to  claim  all  fossils  and. 
other  objects  of  scientific  and  historical  interest.  (This  provision  is  similar  to  azi 
analogous  section  in  the  charter  of  New  South  Wales,  in  accordance  with  whicH 
minerals  and  oils  discovered  by  the  incorporators  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
State.)  The  charter  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  railway  ofiBlcials  to  furnish  the  fed- 
eral officers  with  all  the  information  and  other  means  necessary  for  the  execution 
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of  their  duties  of  supei-vision;  and  any  railway  official  who  is  derelict  in  tue 
I)erfoiinance  of  his  duties  and  is  not  dismissed  by  the  management  may  be  p^ft*- 
emptorily  discharged  by  the  federal  council.  The  numbeV  of  trains  per  da«r<in 
each  direction  is  specified,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  speed  prescribed.  In  addi- 
tion, th'o  railway  is  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  regular  Swiss  railway  reg- 
'ulations.  Passenger  cars  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  American  plan,  and  all 
trains  must  contain  a  specified  number  of  classes  of  coaches,  unlet^s  expressly  per- 
mitted to  do  otherwise  by  the  federal  council.  On  demand  of  the  council  pas- 
senger coaches  may  be  attached  to  freight  trains.  Rates  of  fare  are  fixed  for 
each  of  the  different  classes  of  passengers,  being  20  per  cent  less  in  case  of  freight 
trains.  Children  under  3  years  of  age  must  be  transported  free,  and  those  from 
3  to  10  years  old  at  half  fare.  Freight  rates  for  the  transportation  of  different 
classes  of  animals  are  fixed  in  the  charter,  and  differences  in  rates  are  allowed  in 
case  of  carload  and  less  than  carload  shipments.  A  classification  of  freight  is  also 
included  with  corresponding  rates  for  the  different  classes.  All  rates  are  sub- 
ject to  tlie  approval  of  the  federal  council  2  months  before  the  railway  is  open 
for  traffic.  The  rates  may  be  lowered  whenever  more  than  0  per  cent  net  profits 
are  realized.    In  case  of  disagreement  upon, this  point  between  the  railway  coni- 

gany  and  the  federal  councfl,  the  national  assembly  shall  decide.  On  the  other 
and,  whenever  rates  are  not  high  enough  to  provide  adequately  for  the  expense 
of  operation,  they  may  be  raised  with  t-ne  consent  of  the  federal  council.  The 
railway  company  is  required  to  maintain  a  reserve  fund  and  a  benefit  fund  for  its 
employees.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law,  aii^iirailway 
employees  are  required  to  carry  insurance.  In  common  with  provisiourof  the 
general  law  of  1872,  this  charter  reserves  to  the  State  the  right  of  repurchase  at 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  30  years  of  the  life  of  the  charter  on  3  years' 
notice,  and  on  every  1st  of  May  thereafter.    The  company  is  to  hand  over  the 

groperty  in  first-class  condition,  and  all  rights  of  employees,  with  respect  to  the 
enefit  fund  and  insurance,  are  guaranteed  in  case  of  a  transfer  of  the  property 
of  the  road  to  the  State.  Should  the  railway  property  be  in  imperfect  condition 
and  the  reserve  fund  not  stifficient  to  enable  the  State  to  repair  such  defective  por- 
tions, a  sum  of  money  shall  be  deducted  from  the  purchase  price  equal  to  such 
deficiency  in  the  reserve  fund.  The  purchase  price  is  determined  uncfer  the  char- 
ter as  follows:  In  case  the  railway  is  purchased  before  the  year  1935,  the  price 
paid  shall  be  25  times  the  average  of  the  net  profits  of  the  10  years  preceding  the 
^ving  of  notice  of  such  contemplated  purchase  to  the  company;  if  the  repurchase 
IS  made  between  1935  and  1950,  the  price  shall  equal  22^  times  the  average  net 
profits  of  the  last  preceding  10  years;  and  if  the  repurchase  is  made  in  1950, 20  times 
such  average  net  profits.  The  net  profits  are  defined  as  that  sum  that  remains  after 
all  expenses,  including  contributions  to  the  reserve  and  amortization  funds,  have 
been  met.  In  case  the  State  does  not  purchase  the  road  until  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  period  of  80  years,  the  company  may  take  its  choice  between  a  refund  of 
the  original  cost  of  construction  or  a  price  fixed  by  the  federal  court,  which  tri- 
bunal shall  also  decide  all  other  questions  with  respect  to  redemption.  In  case  the 
Canton  in  which  the  proposed  railway  is  to  be  constructed  has  already  purchased 
the  railway,  the  federation  nevertheless  has  the  right  of  repurchase  along  with 
all  other  rights  and  privileges  which  may  have  been  conf  en*ed  upon  the  cantonal 
authorities. 

The  charter  granted  to  the  railway  company  organized  to  construct  and  operate 
the  secondary  road,  using  electricity  as  motive  power,  is  essentially  like  the  charier 
which  has  just  been  described,  only  differing  in  certain  details.  The  corporate 
life  of  this  company  is  limited  to  80  years,  and  the  approval  of  the  federal  coun- 
cil is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  line.  The  width  of  the  track  is  pre- 
scribed, and  the  period  during  which  construction  is  to  be  completed  is  likewise 
indicated.  The  federal  council  may  establish  the  speed  of  trains  and  approve 
the  tyije  of  cars  to  be  used.  The  minimum  number  of  trains  in  each  direction  is 
fixed;  and  rates  are  indicated,  though  without  reference  to  different  classes  of 
passengers.  As  to  freight  and  the  transportation  of  animals,  the  same  classifica- 
tion is  adopted,  although  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher.  The  State  reserves  sim- 
ilar rights  of  repurchase,  but  the  price  is  fixed  at  22^  times  of  the  net  profits  from 
1935  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 

The  discussion  of  general  railway  legislation  in  Switzerland  will  be  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  more  important  landmarks,  beginning  with  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions of  1848.  Under  this  constitution  the  federation  reserved  the  power  to  under- 
take public  works  in  its  own  interests  or  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  at  public 
expense.  For  this  purpose  it  was  empowered  to  exercise  the  right  of  exproi)ria- 
tion,  and  had  power  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  any  public  works  whicn  might 
prejudice  military  interests. 
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From  that  day  to  the  present  time,  Switzerland  has  had  its  series  of  laws  cul- 
minating in  the  important  repurchase  act  of  1898,  under  which  the  present  scheme 
of  nationalization  of  Railways  is  being  carried  out.  The  idea  of  State  railways 
had  its  beginning  in  the  law  of  1852,  according  to  which  the  federation  reserved 
the  right  to  permit  either  cantonal  governments  or  private  companies  to  construct^ 
railways.  The  culmination  of  this  idea  found  its  expression  m  article  1  of  the 
law  of  1897: 

**  The  federation  may  purchase  and  operate  on  its  own  account,  under  the  name 
of  *  Federal  Swiss  Railways,'  all  those  Swiss  railways  which,  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic or  military  significance,  serve  the  interests  of  the  Eidgenossenschaft  or  of 
the  major  part  of  the  same,  when  these  can  be  acquired  without  making  dispropor- 
tioTiate  s&orific^s  " 

Thus  the  laws  of  1852  and  1897  constitute  the  "  boundary  posts  "  between  public 
and  private  railway  enteii>rifie  in  Switzerland.  Under  the  former  law,  construc- 
tion oy  the  State  was  considered  chiefly  as  a  possibility,  while  under  the  latter  it 
is  regarded  as  an  immediate  probability.  Furthermore,  the  law  of  1897  places 
the  entire  railway  system  in  the  hands  of  the  federation,  while  that  of  1852  left  it 
between  the  cantons  and  private  companies. 

The  next  important  law  is  that  of  1872,  which  brought  order  and  system  into 
Swiss  railway  legislation.  Before  that  time  much  confusion,  incoherence,  and 
uncertainty  had  existed  in  railway  statutc^s,  all  of  which  was  done  away  with  by 
the  systematizing  and  unifying  influence  of  the  new  law.  Besides,  the  law  of  1872 
is  in  many  of  its  essential  features  still  operative  through  their  incorporation  in 
later  acts.  This  law  placed  a  time  limit  upon  corporate  life  granted  m  charters, 
and  restricted  transference  of  charter  privileges  to  direct  assent  of  federal  author- 
ities. Time  limits,  during  which  construction  could  be  completed,  were  also  fixed, 
and  provisions  having  in  view  sound  financial  organization  introduced.  The 
Government  reserved  the  right  to  order  the  establishment  of  stations,  double 
tracks,  and  other  facilities.  Railways  were  obliged  to  submit,  on  completion  of 
a  line,  a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  expense  of  construction  to  the 
Bundesrath.  MaiLs  were  to  be  transported  free ,  and  the  Government  had  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  roads  during  times  of  war.  The  manner  of  establishing  railway 
rates  was  prescribed,  and  system  and  unity  were  introduced  into  the  classification 
of  rates,  as  well  as  into  the  physical  organization  of  the  railway  system. 

Another  important  step  toward  uniformity  was  acconii)liehed  in  the  enactment 
of  a '  *  normal  concession  bill. "    As  the  name  indicates,  this  law  furnished  a  normal 
charter,  the  provisions  of  which,  it  was  assumed,  would  be  incorporated  in  every 
railway  charter  to  be  granted  in  the  future,  only  individual  and  IocaI  variations 
requiring  modified  forms.    The  railway  comimnies  had  been  reluctant  to  demand 
the  right  of  the  State  to  legislate  in  any  manner  interfering  with  what  they  con- 
sidered their  charter  privileges.    Both  the  law  of  1872  and  the  normal  charter  law 
assert  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  enact  general  laws  which  supercede  the  special 
charters  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  conflict  between  them.    The  charteis  panted  dur- 
ing the  years  following  this  legislation  contain  repurchase  provisions.     What 
these  were  is  not  essential,  since  the  law  of  1898  contains  what  is  applicable  to 
this  subject.    In  1883  and  in  1896  so-called  accounting  laws  were  passed.     These 
were  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  later  repurchase  act,  in  that  they  brought 
about  greater  uniformity  in  systems  of  railway  accounting,  and,  in  addition,  pro- 
vided tne  data  ujk)!!  which  calculations  of  the  repurchase  price  could  be  made. 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  methods  of  accounting  iirescribed  under  these 
laws  resulted  in  lower  valuations  being  placed  upon  railway  property  and  a  con- 
sequent saving  in  repurchase  on  the  part  of  the  Government.    Under  the  federal 
law  of  1897,  approved  by  a  heavy  majority  of  the  referendum  in  1898,  the  federa- 
ation  is  empowered  to  repurcha.se  all  the  Swiss  railways  in  accordance  vrith  the 
repurchase  provisions  of  their  resi^ective  charters  and  tlie  general  law.     The  funds 
necessary  for  such  repurchase  are  to  be  raised  by  the  issuance  of  bonds.     Tlie 
entire  indebtedness  is  to  be  canceled  within  60  years  by  means  of  a  well-elaborated 
plan  of  amortization  prevscribed  in  the  law.    Other  plans  may  be  adopted  in  cat^c 
of  mutual  agreement  Detween  the  companies  and  the  Government.    The  ultimate 
measure  of  success  of  the  Swiss  scheme  of  nationalization  can  only  be  awaited 
with  interest.    It  is  at  present  altogether  too  early  to  pronounce  j  udgment  upon  it . 

In  the  management  of  their  railways  the  Swiss  have  adopted  a  system  similar 
to  that  which  will  be  described  in  case  of  Prussia.  The  railway  side  of  the 
administration  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  general  directory  of  from  5  to  7  members 
and  5  circuit  directories,  the  latter  being  subordinate  to  the  foi-mer.  These  two 
classes  of  administrative  organs  maybe  considered  as  the  legally  responsible  rail- 
way authorities.  Running  parallel  with  these  are  two  other  classes  of  autboti- 
ties,  advisory  and  deliberative  in  their  nature.    These  ai-e  the  administrative 
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council  and  the  circnit  railway  council.  In  the  organization  of  these  bodies  the 
representation  of  political,  economic,  and  social  interests  is  made  the  chief  aim. 

Austria.— In  order  to  illustrate  the  most  important  features  of  Austrian  rail- 
way legislation,  the  chief  provisions  of  a  charter  granted  in  1868  to  the  Austrian 
Northwestern  Railway  will  here  be  presented. 

The  minister  of  trade  is  the  authority  upon  whom  the  final  approval  of  the  plan 
devolves,  and  no  changes  and  modifications  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  of  the  State.  The  franchise  is  panted  for  a  period  of  90  years, 
during  which  time  the  company  is  protected  against  the  construction  of  comi)eti- 
tive  lines.  The  State  may  purchase  the  road  at  any  time  after  30  years  of  corpo- 
rate life;  and  in  case  State  poi'chase  does  not  take  place  before  the  ex^nration  of 
the  charter  the  railway  shall  revert  to  the  State  without  compensation  to  the  com- 
pany at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  limit.  The  incorporators  are  also  bound  by 
all  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  of  1851  and  1854.  The  time  limits,  during 
which  construction  shall  be  beg^n  and  completed,  are  established  for  different 
sections  of  the  road  and  not  for  the  road  as  a  whole,  as  is  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  must  permit  connections  to  be  made  with  other  railways 
at  any  time,  and  the  incorporators  must  furnish  bond  in  cash  or  negotiable  securi- 
ties for  the  faithful  execution  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  Telegraph  lines 
may  be  constructed  by  the  Government  on  the  right  of  way  without  special  com- 

gensation  to  the  company,  and  mails,  together  with  necessary  employees,  must 
e  earned  free  up  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  the  stipulated  amount  of  pay 
may  be  exacted  by  the  company.  Maximum  rates  are  fixed  in  the  charter  for 
both  passengers  and  goods  on  the  zone  system,  which  was  elaborated  and  gener- 
ally adopted  in  both  Austria  and  Hungai-y  in  1899.  Special  rates  must  be  pub- 
lished as  well  as  the  regular  rates,  and  the  State  authorities  have  power  to  reduce 
rates  whenever  net  profits  exceed  a  certain  amount.  Rates  are  also  fixed  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  In  case  of  famine  and  want, 
special  rates  known  as  **  famine  rates"  maybe  established.  The  charter  limit-s 
the  indebtedness  of  the  road  and  makes  provisions  for  the  amortization  of  the 
same. 

Charters  granted  in  1865  and  1870  are  essentially  like  the  one  just  described, 
only  that  in  one  instance  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  Northwestern  charter, 
and  the  document  containing  this  reference  is  abbreviated  in  a  manner  very  simi- 
lar to  that  in  which  New  York  charters  were  abbreviated  by  reference  to  the 
Attica  and  Buffalo  charter.  One  of  the  companies  is  specially  bound  to  build 
whatever  branches  may  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  teiTitory  in  which 
the  road  lies.  In  another  charter,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  State  may 
become  a  stockholder,  representation  of  the  State  in  the  n^anagement  of  the  roaa 
is  provided  for. 

These  charters  contain  no  reference  to  pooling,  although,  as  is  well  known, 
pooling  is  legally  permitted  in  Austria.  All  roads  entering  into  a  pool  must  be 
duly  represented  in  the  commission  which  draws  up  the  pooling  arrangements, 
and  all  such  aiTangements  are  subject  to  snx)ervision  by  State  authorities. 


PART  VI.-  PRUSSIAN  RAILWAYS.* 


Early  development. — More  attention  is  given  to  Prussia  than  to  any  other  for- 
eign state  l>e('iiu.se  of  tlie  significance  which  the  system  of  state  railways  in  Pmssia 
has  attained  in  the  railway  history  of  the  world.  Prussia  has  develoj^ed  a  system 
which  is  pecnliarly  her  own,  and  which,  in  many  respects,  is  the  most  perfect  of 
its  kind.  In  the  earlier  history  of  Prussian  railways  one  can  find  tendencies 
similar  to  those  which  ^re  discernihie  in  the  historical  development  of  railways 
in  every  other  country;  but  the  manner  in  which  Prussian  legislation  met  various 
contingencies  affords  instructive  lessons  to  those  countries  in  which  legislative 
bodies  oursued  a  different  course.  Prussia  was  not  the  first  G^erman  country  to 
begin  tlie  construction  of  railways.  One  very  important  road  was  built  in  Sax- 
ony bt^fore  the  first  great  Prussian  railway  was  built;  and  a  short  road  from 
Nuremberg  to  Ftiith  was  the  first  modera  railway  in  the  present  Grerman 
Empire.  The  latter  ^vill  be  briefly  considered,  because  in  its  j)rojection  things 
were  done  which  are  quite  tyincal  of  procedure  in  connection  with  early  German 
railway  projects.  For  purposes  of  comparative  study  a  presentation  of  the  pres- 
ent legal  and  administrative  organization  of  Prussian  railways  would  perhaps  be 
sufficient;  but  in  its  local  history  there  are  so  many  instructive  lessons  that  one 
can  not  afford  to  pass  over  Prussian  railway  development  from  its  beginning  to 
the  period  of  radical  reorganization  in  181)4,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  present 
system  rests. 

The  Nuremberg-Fiirth  Rail^-ay. — The  history  of  the  Nureml)erg-Furth  Rail- 
way dates  back  to  1814,  when  a  prominent  Bavarian  engineer  began  to  interest 
himself  actively  in  railway  projects.  Not  until  1832,  however,  when  John  Schar- 
rer,  a  we^ilthy  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  revived  the  project,  was  work  begun  in 
earnest  which  led  to  the  completion  of  the  road  in  the  immediate  future.  Tlie 
men  who  were  associated  with  Scharrer  were  practical  business  men.  and  the 
manner  in  wliich  they  entered  upon  the  novel  undertaking  of  a  railway  shows 
that  their  enterprise  rested  upon  business  principles.  By  actual  count  they  deter- 
mined the  number  of  people  that  traveled  between  the  tw^o  cities.  The  result 
showed  a  daily  average  of  1,184  persons  on  foot,  494  in  carriages,  and  108  vehicles 
of  various  kinds.  From  this  daily  average  they  estimated  the  annual  movement 
6f  persons  betw^een  Nuremberg  and  its  suburb,  Furth,  at  612,470  persons,  antl 
39,430  pleasure  trips.  On  the  basis  of  this  count  a  detailed  plan  and  estimate 
were  elaborated,  fixing  the  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  company  at  132,000 
gulden,  on  which  an  annual  return  of  at  least  13  per  cent  was  estimated.  The 
stock  was  sold  on  May  14, 1833.  The  largest  part  of  it  remained  in  the  two  cities 
between  which  the  railway  was  to  be  bmlt,and  the  Government  became  a  share- 
holder to  the  extent  of  200  gulden.  Following  this  the  shareholders  secured  h 
royal  charter  and  a  confirmation  of  their  statutes,  by  which  the  company  secured 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  building  and  operating  a  railway  between  the  two 
cities  for  a  i)enod  of  30  years.  The  organization  of  the  company  has  remained 
intact  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  financial  history  of  the  road  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  Germany.  This  is  one  of  the  few  early  roads  which 
was  built  with  ©special  reference  to  passenger  traffic.  Not  until  1836  wa«  freight 
carried  in  any  (juantity.  On  the  11th  of  July  of  that  year  the  first  cargo  of 
freight  was  shipped  from  Nui-emberg  to  the  '*  Wirth  zur  Eisenbachen  "  at  Fiirth; 
and,  quite  in  keeping  with  Bavarian  custom,  the  cargo  consisted  of  **  2  Fasschen 
Bier  von  Lederer." 


» In  luMition  to  oflicial  documentfi.  the  writer  wLshefi  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Uk'  k^ral 
works  />f  (Jlcim.  Eger,  and  St-hroetter;  to  the  historical  ej»sayH  of  List,  vou  Mayer,  and  von  Flwk;  u»  tho 
financial  compilations  of  Moepor;  to  the  economic  publications  of  von  der  Levcn;  and  to  various 
essays  in  tlio  Arciiiv  liir  EiKeubahuwesun. 
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The  Leipzig-Dresden  Rail'way. — Although  not  located  in  Prussia,  this  railway 
is  mentioned  because  it  is  the  first  great  road  that  was  ever  built  in  Germany, 
and  can,  in  a  sense  at  least,  be  considered  the  technical  foundation  of  ^eat  sys- 
tems of  railways  in  the  German  Empire.  Roads  projected  before  this  time  were 
more  isolated  and  chiefly  local.  The  Leipzig-Dresden  road  constitutes  the  corner 
stone  of  the  industrial  mechanism  of  modern  Germany.  All  of  the  stock  was 
Hold  in  1835,  exactly  2  years  after  the  stock  of  the  Nuremberg-Fiirth  Railway  had 
been  sold.  A  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  followed  this  event  which  led  to  the 
projection  of  9  different  roads.  An  expropriation  law  for  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
pany was  enacted  in  1835,  and  construction  was  beg^n  the  following  year,  and  a 
part  of  the  line  opened  on  April  24, 1837.  The  entire  line  was  not  opened  for 
traffic  until  April  7,  1839. 

A  ministerial  report. — The  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Government  at  the  oi)en- 
ing  of  the  railway  era  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  report  of  Herr  Rother,  the  chief 
of  the  department  of  trade,  manufacture,  and  building,  on  "the  development  of 
highways  and  the  building  of  chaussees."  It  is  dated  August  10,  1835,  and 
addressed  to  King  Frederick  William  III: 

Railroftds  an  avenues  of  trade,  with  steam  propulsion,  have  to  within  very  recent  times,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  been  found  only  in  the  few  Stales  of  North  America  and  in  Great  Britain.  The 
roport^  received  about  dividends  paid  by  these  n>ads,  in  so  far  as  thev  are  undertakings  of  stock  com- 
panies, appear  to  be  unreliable  and  highly  colored  in  the  interests  of  Htock  speculation. 

Herr  Rother  then  refers  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  roads 
must  be  built  in  the  several  countries.  He  quotes  the  case  of  the  first  Austrian 
road  from  Linz  to  Budweiss  and  of  the  French  road  from  Lyon  to  St.  Etienne 
as  having  jdelded  but  a  small  return.  (The  former  25  per  cent  and  the  latter  even 
less. )  And  the  railway  built  by  the  Government  of  Belgium  from  Brussels  to 
Mecheln  (2|  German  miles),  he  says,  can  not  be  taken  as  typical  for  other  states, 
or  even  for  Belgium,  He  says  the  Continent  can  not  yet  show  a  railway  which 
has  been  successful  and  which  has  satisfied  a  real  want.  (Serving  as  an  avenue 
of  trade — '^Handelsstraese.")  Another  objection  he  raises  is  that  there  is  no 
experience  on  the  technical  side  to  fall  back  upon.  He  even  doubts  whether  he 
could  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Gennan  means  of 
communication,  such  as  they  were,  needed  any  improvement.  He  points  out  that 
the  tolls  on  macadams  have  been  reduced  so  much  that  land  transportation  comes 
into  active  competition  with  that  on  water.  He  fears  that  many  demands  will  be 
made  on  the  state  in  consequence  of  industrial  changes  ('*  Verschiebungen") 
resulting  from  the  building  of  railways.  Additional  objections  enumerated  in 
the  report  are:  that  the  small  towns  will  gain  but  little,  if  at  all,  on  being  con- 
nected with  a  railway;  that  the  expense  of  keeping  the  chaussees  in  repair  will 
remain  the  same,  while  the  receipts  from  tolls  will  decrease;  that  the  use  of  the 
railway  (i.  e.  the  track)  can  not  oe  extended  to  ordinary  wagons;  that  the  cars 
("  Eisenbahn  wagon  " — railway  wagon)  cannot  be  used  on  chaussees  and  ordinary 
roads;  that  it  appears  difficult  to  make  a  railway  pay,  and  that,  finally,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  state  to  grant  valuable  charters  or  to  give  financial  aid  to  such 
undertakings. 

Rother 's  report  may  be  taken  as  a  true  reflection  of  public  opinion  up  to  May 
14, 1835.  The  report  is  dated  August  16, 1835,  and  is  thus  a  little  behind  time,  on 
which  day  the  stock  of  the  Leipzig-Dresden  road  was  sold,  and  a  high  wave  of 
railway  enthusiasm  sent  over  the  country. 

The  Magdeburg-Iieipzig  Railway. — The  importance  of  this  railway  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  charter,  under  which  it  was  constructed,  was  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Prussian,  railway  law  of  November  3,  1838,  which  has  continued  in 
force  until  to-day,  and  which  in  all  its  essentials  constitutes  the  present  railway 
law  of  Prussia.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  Railway  accomplishea 
in  the  province  of  railway  le^slation  what  the  Leipzig-Dresden  Railway  effected 
toward  systematization  in  railway  construction.  In  the  reply  of  the  Government 
to  the  committee  of  Magdeburg  merchants  who  sought  a  charter  as  early  as  May 
32,  1835,  there  can  be  detected  the  central  thought  of  all  future  Prussian  railway 
legislation:  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  take  such  a  position  in  relation  to 
railways  that  it  may  at  any  time  in  the  future  interfere  in  behalf  of  public  inter- 
ests. The  royal  order,  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  Com- 
pany and  granting  the  charter  privileges,  is  epoch-making.  After  extending  to 
the  corjwration  the  privileges  usually  accorded  to  legal  bodies  of  this  kind,  tho 
order  expressly  limits  the  reserve  fund  provided  for  in  the  charter  to  2  yei-  cent  of 
the  total  original  cost.  It  further  expressly  states,  and  makes  it  a  condition  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  privileges  gi*an ted  to  the  company,  that  the  same  shall,  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  be  bound  by  all  laws,  rescripts,  and  orders  issued  in  rela- 
tion to  railways.    The  royal  order  discussed  the  relation  of  railways  to  the  state 
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and  to  the  public;  an<l  >)ecause  of  the  quasi-public  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
which  was  thus  early  recognized  by  the  German  Goveniment,  all  rights  necessary 
for  a  proper  ordering  of  the  relations  between  the  railways  and  the  public  were 
reserved  to  the  state. 

Periods  of  Prussian  Bailway  development. — A  general  notion  of  the  histor- 
ical development  of  Pi-ussian  ralilways  may  be  obtained  from  a  presentation  of  the 
periods  into  which  the  same  may  be  divided.  At  the  outset,  a  word  of  comment 
may  be  inserted  on  the  somewhat  popular  impression  that  in  European  countries 
the  earliest  railways  were  built  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  public  funds,  and  that 
in  the  United  States  they  were  built  by  private  capital.  The  exact  opposite  is 
true.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nearly  all  our  early  railways  rec^eivea  impor- 
tant aid  from  towns,  counties,  villages,  and  cities  through  which  they  pa£«ed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earliest  English  and  most  continental  roads  were  obliged 
to  pay  heavily  for  the  right  of  way.  The  same  was  true  in  Prussia.  Before  the 
year  1843  only  private  railways  existed  in  that  state.  From  1843  to  1847,  inclu- 
sive, the  state  aided  in  the  construction  of  railways  by  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  stock  or  by  investing  in  shares  of  the  company. 
The  period  of  the  founding  of  state  railways  is  marked  off  by  the  years  184^  and 
1863;  and  is  followed  by  an  era  of  speculation  from  1863  to  1877,  during  which 
numerous  private  roads  were  projected.  From  1878  to  the  present  time  the  state 
railway  system  has  steadily  gi'own  in  extent  and  importance,  and,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  dominating  administrative  influence  from  that  day  to  the 
present  time  has  resided  in  the  head  of  the  department  of  pnblic  works. 

Constitutional  basis  of  Prussian  rail^itray  legislation. — The  following  are  the 
provisions  in  the  imperial  constitution  of  Apriri6, 1871 ,  upon  which  the  railway 
legislation  of  Prussia  rests: 

Art.  IV.  8.  The  Empire  reserves  the  right  of  control  find  of  legislation  on  the  Hubject  of  raihvayj;, 
highways,  eto. 

Art.  VIII.  5.  The  Bundc«mth  is  constituted  a  permanent  committee  on  railways,  post,  and  tele- 
graphs. 

Art.  XLI.  Railways  which  mav  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Germany  or  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  traific,  may,  by  virtue  of  a  legal  enactment  of  the  Union,  even  in  opposition  to 
members  of  the  Tnion  who.*ie  territory*  may  be  crossed  by  such  roads,  without  Impairing  their  right 
of  sovereignty,  ])e  built  by  the  Empire  or  by  private  undertakers  to  whom  the  Empire  may  have 
granted  a  concession  and  tne  right  of  expropriation. 

Every  existing  railway  is  bound  to  permit  a  junction  with  the  newly  built  roads  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter. 

Those  legal  provisions  which  grant  to  existing  railwavs  the  right  to  control  the  building  of  parallel 
or  competitive  lines  are.  without  impairing  acquired  rights,  hereby  repealed  for  tlMJ  entire  Empire. 
And  such  a  right  (Widerspruclisrecht)  shall  be  incorporated  In  any  concessions  which  may  be  granted 
in  the  future. 

Art.  XLI  I.  The  Federal  Government  binds  itself  to  cause  the  German  railways  to  be  managed  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  traffic  a.s  a  uniform  network,  and,  for  this  jmrpiise,  to  cause  new  roads  to 
be  built  and  equipped  ucconling  to  uniform  norms. 

Art.  XLIII.  In  accorduni-e  with  the  above,  uniform  regulations  for  the  operation  of  road.<i.  t*spe- 
cially  uniform  railway  p)lice  regulations,  shall  be  introduced  with  all  practicable  disi>atcb.  The 
federal  government  shall  take  care  that  the  railwav  management,  at  all  times,  preaer\'es  the  roads  i!\ 
such  a  state  of  repair  and  provides  them  with  such  an  amount  of  rolling  stock  as  the  interest*  of 
safety  and  the  public  traffic  may  demand. 

Art.  XLIV.  In  consideration  of  the  customary  compcn.sation,  the  railway  managements  shall  l>e 
bound  to  provide  for  the  prepamtion  of  mutually  supplementary  time  tables  for  passenger  trains  with 
the  requisite  si)eed;  likewise  to  introduce  freight  trams  sufficient  for  the  rcciuirements  of  the  traffic, 
and  to  provide  for  the  direct  transfer  of  passengers  and  gtxxls  from  «)ne  r(»ad  to  another. 

A  RT.  XLV.  Th»  •  Federal  Government  reserves  the  right  to  control  the  tariffs.  The  same  shall  strive 
to  effect,  (1)  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  re^lements  for  the  operation  of  all  German  rail- 
ways: (2)  the  unification  and  reduction  of  rates,  especially  in  the  long-distance  hauls  of  coal,  coke, 
W(kh1,  ores,  stone,  salt,  pig  iron,  fertilizers,  and  similar  articles  supplying  the  wants  of  agriculture 
and  industry.  (Note.— The  constitution  further  provides  for  the  transijortation  of  these  articles,  as 
soon  OS  feasible,  at  a  1-penny  rate,  except  in  Wurttemberg,  which,  by  a  treaty  of  November  2fi,  1X70 
(Berlin),  with  the  North  German  Union,  Baden  and  Hcssen  is  exempted  fnmi  the  1-penny  ratefiir 
all  the  enumerated  articles  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  2  of  the  treaty)  This  exception  was  neee.««ary  because  of 
the  different  conditions  under  which  transportation  was  carried  on  in  Wurttemberg.) 

ART.  XLVI.  In  times  of  dLstress,  especially  with  an  exceptional  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  railways  shall  be  bound  to  introduce,  temporarily,  for  the  transportation  of  (especially) 
gmiii.  flour,  leguminous  pnKiucts  (Hfllsenfriichte),  and  potat<Hi8, retluced  rates,  to  be  fixed  by  tlio 
Kinperor  on  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  thcBundesrath:  provided  that  such  tariff  shall  not 
ho  re<luced  below  the  lowest  rate  in  force  on  the  respective  roods  for  the  transportation  of  ra\«- 
material. 

The  above,  as  well  as  the  provisions  contained  in  articles  42  to  4ft.  shall  not  be  binding  on  Bavaria. 
However,  the  Federal  Goveniment  reserves  the  right  to  exact  of  Bavaria,  by  means  of  legislative 
enactment,  uniform  norms  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  such  roads  lus  are  imjiortant  in  the 
<lefense  of  the  Empire.    (This  provision  practically  repeats  section  fi  of  Article  IV.) 

Art.  XLVII.  The  several  railway  managements  snail  be  obliged  to  meet  unconditionally  the 
demands  of  the  Federal  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  railways  for  the  defense  of  Germany.  Elspo- 
cially  are  trooiw  and  all  accoutrements  of  war  to  be  tran8j>orted  at  uniformly  reduced  rat«?. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  these  provisions  luivt^been  supplemented 
by  rescripts,  orders,  and  statutes.    All  the  rights  of  the  Federal  GK)vemment  ovei 


railways  may  be  enumerated  under  5  heads: 
1.  The  right  t-o  legislate. 
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2.  The  right  to  grant  charters. 
8.  The  right  to  control  tariffs. 

4.  The  right  to  supervise  the  building,  operation,  and  admiiiistration  of  the 
roads. 

5.  The  right  to  employ  the  roads  for  the  national  defense. 

All  these  rights  in  turn  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  logical  se^iuence  of  what  is 
technically  termed  the  (a)  culture  and  wellfare  aim  (Kultur-und  Wohlfahrt- 
szweck)  and  (b)  right  and  might  aim  (Recht-und  Machtzweck)  of  the  State. 

The  legal  basis  of  private  railways. — A  private  railway  is  any  railway  not 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Prussian  State.  Thus,  railways  built  and  operated  in 
Prussia  by  a  municipality,  circuit,  province,  or  another  State  are  private  railways 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  well  as  those  owned  and  operated  by  a  single  individual 
or  by  a  corporation.  A  railway  may  be  in  private  possession  but  operated  by  the 
State.  This  was  one  of  the  stages  in  the  transition  from  private  to  State  railways. 
The  law  does  not  apply  a  technical  term  to  these  mixed  roads.  In  addition  to 
private,  mixed,  and  State  railways  the  law  recognizes  federal  railways.  Those 
m  Alsace-Lorraine  and  a  military  road  from  Berlin  to  shooting  grounds  near  by 
are  the  only  railways  of  this  kind. 

The  constitutional  batiis  of  charters. — By  article  41  of  the  federal  constitution 
the  Federal  Government  concurrent  with  the  several  States  has  the  right  to  build 
and  operate  railways.  The  Federal  Government,  within  limitations  already  indi- 
cated, has  left  this  right  to  the  States.  The  right  to  build  railways  is  an  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty.  In  case  of  State  railways  the  question  is  not  one  of  ri^ht  but 
only  of  undertaking,  while  in  case  of  private  roads  it  is  a  question  of  right  or 
legal  i)rivilege  and  of  undertaking.  This  legal  privilege  is  the  charter.  State 
railways  require  no  charters,  for  the  undertaker  is  the  source  of  privileges  granted 
in  a  charter  to  private  persons.  According  to  section  1  of  the  law  of  1838  a  char- 
ter is  reciuired  for  the  building  and  operation  of  a  railway  by  a  physical  or  legal 
I)erson  (stock  company,  commune,  province,  circuit)  or  another  State  in  the  Prus- 
sian State.  A  charter  is  aLso  required  when  the  right  to  operate  a  road  without 
acquiring  the  rights  and  privileges  vested  in  the  first  and  when  a  private  road  is 
to  serve  public  interests  exclusively.  The  aibi  of  the  law  is  to  define  a  responsi- 
ble person  in  all  cases. 

Economic  and  political  premises. — The  undertaMng  must  serve  public  interests. 
It  must  be  permissible  from  a  military  point  of  view.  It  must  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  at  large,  although  it  may  stand  in  opposition  to  private  and 
sectional  interests.  The  law  requires  the  undertaker  to  furnish  objective  proof 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  entei^prise  before  an  application  can  receive  the 
attention  of  the  authorities.  Such  proof  consists  of  reliable  statements  of  the 
present  traffic  and  passenger  frequence,  an  explanation — ^technical  and  econom- 
ical— of  the  choice  of  this  particular  route,  grades  and  curves,  estimates  of 
cost,  etc. 

The  enterprise  must  not  frustrate  or  make  more  difficult  other  and  more  useful 
projects.  This  principle  would  be  violated,  for  instance,  were  a  charter  to  be 
granted  for  a  narrow-gauge  or  secondary  road  where  the  building  of  a  primary 
road  would  be  better. 

The  undert^aker  must  offer  objective  proof  of  his  ability  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  charter  which  he  seeks.  This  involves  not  only  sufficient  capital  to 
build  and  equip  the  road,  but  also  the  ability  to  operate  it  successfully.  Bonds 
are  usually  required  as  security. 

The  proposed  raihcay  must  be  technically  practicable. — All  these  provisions  are 
contained  in  a  cabinet  order  of  March  11 ,  1839,  and,  with  the  law  which  followed  on 
November  3  of  the  same  year,  is  still  in  force. 

Preliminary  considerations. — By  section  1  of  the  law  of  1838.  all  applications  for 
charters  must  be  directed  to  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  application  must 
state  the  direction  of  the  route,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  to  be  touched 
by  the  road.  A  law  of  August  9,  1845,  revised  in  October,  1871,  prescribed  the 
form  of  maps  to  be  submitted,  together  with  an  estimate  of  costs,  arranged  under 
17  heads. 

A  circular  letter  of  July  20,  1874,  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  requires  the 
applicant  to  consult  with  the  foresters  whose  territories  will  be  crossed  by  the 
proposed  route.  A  like  decree  of  May  2,  1887,  reauires  the  cooperation  or  the 
head  of  the  department  of  mines  in  determining  tne  route  through  mining  dis- 
tricts. 

The  charter. — After  all  the  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  the  detailed  plan 
is  subjected  to  an  examination  by  the  president  of  that  circuit  in  which  the  man- 
agement of  the  projetjted  road  has  its  seat.  In  this  examination  private  and  local 
claims  are  heard  and  recorded.    This  is  known  as  the  Landes  una  Ortspolizeiliche 
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Piiifnng.  All  changes  agieed  upon  among  the  interested  parties  in  the  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  those  ordered  in  the  subsemient  examination  by  the  minister  of 
pnblic  works,  are  entered  in  their  i)roper  places  in  the  plan  in  bine  ink;  and  all 
changes  not  agreed  upon,  bnt  recommended  by  the  authorities,  are  entered,  with 
the  proceedings,  in  the  journal,  which  is  ti-ansmitted,  together  with  the  plan,  to 
the  minister  of  public  works.  The  plan  thus  amended  is  next  submitted  to  the 
war  office  for  a  special  examination  with  reference  to  military  interests,  while 
mechanics  and  builders  examine  the  technical  details  of  the  plan.  The  final 
examination  is  made  by  the  minister  of  public  works,  who  i>ays  special  attention 
to  the  project  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  railway  system.  If  the  proj- 
ect is  approved  by  him,  it  is  recommended,  together  with  the  power  of  expro- 
priation, to  the  king,  through  whose  order  the  charter  can  finally  be  granted.  The 
power  of  the  minister  of  public  works  does  not  end  with  the  gi*anting  of  the 
charter,  but  continues  during  the  period  of  construction,  as  well  as  during  the 
entire  life  of  the  road.  Changes  and  additions  which  he  may  recommend  must 
be  made  at  any  time. 

The  le^al  baais  of  State  railway8.~The  building  of  a  State  road  is  a  problem 
of  administration,  and  could  be  undertaken  by  the  administrative  brancn  of  the 
Qovemment  alone  were  it  not  for  one  thing — the  money.  The  building  of  a  State 
railway  reciuires  a  State  loan  or  the  use  of  other  funds,  and  for  this  the  vote  of 
the  Landtag  is  necessary.  The  annual  budget,  called  etat  in  Prussia,  contains 
sums  for  the  building  and  improvement  of  highways,  railways,  a  definite  sum  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  preliminary  work,  etc.  All  this  is  known  collectively  as  the 
railway  etat,  just  as  there  are  marine,  military,  and  educational  etats. 

A  mmisterial  circular  of  June  14, 1887,  requires  the  following  points  to  })e  cov- 
ered in  the  applicaticm  for  a  new  State  railway: 

1.  A  terntorial  map. 

2.  Contour  and  relief  plans. 

3.  An  explanatory  statement. 

4.  An  estimates  of  costs. 

5.  A  memorial  or  petition. 

6.  An  estinijite  of  probable  eaminfcs. 

The  preliminary  work  recjuires  no  estimate  of  the  probable  net  profits  to  be 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  private  roads.  But  the  financial  side .  although  of  secondary 
importance  with  Stiite  roads,  must  still  bo  an  important  one.  Hence,  it  is  required 
that  the  memorial  shall  contain  an  elaborate  account  of  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed .  railway  on  other  roads  owned  and  operated  by  the  State,  its  probable 
effect  on  other  State  property,  etc.  All  the  preliminary  work  is  done  by  order  of 
the  minister  of  public  works.  The  approval  of  the  entire  project  depends  upon 
the  Landtag,  or  rather  the  budget  (Etatgesetz).  However,  a  special  royal  order 
is  required  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  to  name  the  particular 
authority  which  is  to  execute  the  plan.  When  the  law  does  not  specify  whether 
a  primary  or  secondary  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  either  may  be  decided  upon, 
depending  upon  the  motives  wnich  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  while  in  case 
of  charters  granted  to  private  companies,  primary  railways  are  understood  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

When  the  law  of  1838  was  passed,  it  was  thought  probable  that  several  under- 
takers might  desire  to  use  the  same  track.  Paragraph  27  gives  the  minister  of 
public  works  the  right,  after  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts,  to  grant  to 
second  parties  the  privilege  of  transportation  on  the  same  track  with  the  original 
incorporators,  provided  that  no  such  privilege  shall  be  granted  within  8  years 
after  the  charter  shall  have  been  granted.  Several  other  paragraphs  of  the  same 
law  are  related  to  this  one. 

Influence  of  public  interests  in  railway  construction. — Both  the  economical 
and  technical  interests  are  drawn  into  consideration  when  the  State  fixes  the 
plan.  The  technical  unity  of  all  railways  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  follows 
the  requirements  of  the  federal  constitution,  that  railways  shall  be  operated  as  a 
uniform  system.  All  roads  are  now  built  according  to  the  norms  prescribed  in 
the  law  oi  July  5, 1892,  which  are  necessarily  general  in  character.  In  so  far  as 
any  i>art  of  the  construction  of  a  railway,  with  all  its  adjuncts,  rails  outside  these 
norms,  it  must  be  determined  by  the  minister  of  public  works  according  to  para- 
graph 4  of  the  law  of  1838.  The  locatipn  and  construction  of  station  houses,  store- 
nouses,  switches,  roundhouses,  waUs  and  barriers  of  any  kind,  bridges,  canals, 
dikes,  etc. ,  rec^uire  not  only  ministerial  sanction,  but  also  the  approval  of  other 
authorities  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  control  of  such  things  lies,  such  as  the 
police  and  military  authorities  and  building  commissioners.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  power  of  the  authorities  is  only  cooperative.  Their  decisions 
are  not  final,  nor  are  they  binding  on  the  minister  of  public  works,  in  whom  final 
authority  is  vested. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Switzerland  agreed  upon  the  technical  nnityof  all  international  lines  in  February 
1887.  Belgium ,  Servia,  and  Greece  entered  this  union  in  1 890.  No  unif  oi  m  norms 
to  test  economical  considerations  (such  as  which  route  to  choose,  which  localities 
to  cross)  have  yet  been  adopted. 

Military  interests,— The  law  of  1838  does  not  mention  the  railways  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  national  defense,  except  in  granting  the  charter.  Article  4  of  the 
Federal  constitution  reserves  to  the  Government  the  right  to  employ  railways 
for  the  national  defence.  But  how  this  is  to  be  done,  how  iar  the  unilertakerraay 
be  forced  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  war,  who  is  to  bear  the  expense,  and  similar 
considerations,  were  left  entirely  undefined  until  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870. 
A  law  of  December  21, 1871,  divides  the  land  surface  immediately  surrounding 
fortifications  into  three  belts,  for  the  crossing  of  any  one  or  all  of  which  the  con- 
sent of  the  commandant  is  necessary.  Questions  arising  under  this  law  are 
decided  by  a  Federal  commission.  A  law  of  June  18,  1878,  ])inds  railway  com- 
panies to  meet  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies  in  case  of  war. 

The  post-office.— The  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  rail- 
way to  the  post-ofl&ce  was  the  beginning  of  the  law  of  November  8, 1888.  Ai*ticle 
27  of  this  law  authorized  the  post-office  to  run  its  own  trains  over  all  roads,  if 
necessary.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  railways,  whether  private  or  state,  are 
required'  to  furnish  necessary  accommodations  for  railway  mail  officials  and  all 
rooms  and  appliances,  such  as  trucks,  lifts,  etc.,  needed  for  the  railway  mail  serv- 
ice in  all  depots  or  station  houses  subsequently  to  be  erected.'  It  is  also  retiuired, 
in  the  absence  of  necessary  private  dwellings  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  pro- 
vide rooms  for  officials  in  all  station  houses  which  are  rebuilt  or  enlarged.  Rail- 
ways may  be  required  to  do  such  building  at  the  re^iuest  of  the  post-office 
department,  for  "v^ich  they  receive  rent  to  the  amount  of  7  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  erected  for  the  department.  Laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  other  buildings  apply  also  to  these.  Persons  who  use  such 
rooms  must  f  urmsh  them  and  keep  them  in  repair. 

Custom-houses. — A  rescript  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  of  June  13,  1878, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  railways  to  give  due  notice  to  custom-house  officials  and 
to  receive  an  expression  of  their  opinion  in  regard  to  projected  buildings.  The 
undertaker  is  further  required  to  provide  adequate  space  for  the  inspection  of 
goods  and  baggage  by  the  custom-house  officials.  The  law  is  construed  to  mean 
that  the  undertaker  must  furnish  and  keep  in  repair,  -without  special  remunera- 
tion, sufficient  and  safe  rooms  for  the  inspection  or  storage  of  goods  and  for  the 
accounting  connected  with  the  same.  Dwellings  for  custonr-house  officials  are  not 
included,  although  the  railways  find  it  good  policy  toftimish  them  at  reasonable 
rents  in  order  to  avoid  delays. 

Othe7^  public  interests— Streets  and  roadB."-Paragraph  8  of  the  law  of  1888 
gives  the  undertaker  the  right  to  acquire  not  only  the  necessary  land  surface  for 
tracks,  stations,  switches,  space  in  which  to  deposit  excavated  material,  but  also 
the  ground  necessary  for  all  other  buildings  and  roads  needful  for  the  most  effect- 
ive operation  of  the  railway  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Under  these  provi- 
sions the  undertaker  is  empowered  to  open  new  roads  or  streets  and  to  cross 
roads  and  streets.  All  these,  like  other  provisions  of  the  charter,  are  subject  to 
revision  by  the  ixjlice  authorities.  Roads  leading  to  stations,  if  used  exclusively 
for  the  business  connected  with  the  railway,  like  all  other  private  property,  are 
governed  by  ordinary  laws.  The  undertaker  must  keep  them  in  repair  and 
attend  to  cleaning  and  lighting.  Where  the  roads  serve  public  interests  as  well, 
the  local  authorities  are  responsible  for  police  and  sanitary  requirements;  the 
railway  authorities  are  resjKjnsible  only  so  far  as  these  affect  railway  traffic. 

Protection  against  fire. — Ministerial  rescripts  on  this  subject  were  issued  as 
early  as  1847  and  1848.  An  ordinance  of  1875  prescribes  uniform  rules  for  the 
entire  Prussian  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of  Berlin  and  Charlotten- 
burg.  This  ordinance  requires  special  x)ermission  of  the  police  authorities  to  erect 
buildings  or  to  store  easily  combustible  material  within  a  horizontal  distance  of 
38  meters,  if  the  track  lies* in  the  same  plane  with  the  land  surface  on  which  such 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  or  the  material  to  be  stored.  When  the  track  lies  on 
an  elevation,  the  width  of  this  belt  is  increased  by  one  and  a  half  times  its  height. 
Thus,  for  a  track  lying  on  an  embankment  6  meters  high  the  width  of  the  fire 
belt  would  be  increased  to  (88  -h  6  X  U)  47  meters.  These  questions  go  before 
what  we  would  call  a  county  commissioner  ( **  Kreislandrath  ") ,  without  whose  con- 
sent no  buildings  can  be  erected  on  this  strip.    But  this  applies  only  to  buildings 

I  Law  of  February  9, 1876,  amended  In  1878  and  msi. 
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or  storeH  in  the  xiosseseion  of  parties  other  than  the  undertaker.  In  case  of  bnild- 
iugs  or  stores  of  (combustible  material  erected  or  located  before  the  road  was 
projected,  special  contracts  are  necessary.  Buildings  or  stores  may  be  placed 
within  this  leeal  limit  when  they  do  not  endanger  the  lives  or  property  of  third 
parties,  and  wnen  neither  the  undertaker  nor  the  builder  refuses  to  enter  upon  the 
necessary  agre(»ment.  For  secondary  railways  the  limit  is  26  meters,  and  the  cor- 
resp|onding  extension  when  the  track  lies  on  an  embankment. 

Different  regulations  exist  in  relation  to  forests,  turf,  and  grain.  In  all  Gov- 
ernment forests  a  broken  surface  of  from  2  to  4  rods  in  width,  depending  upon  the 
elevation  of  the  track,  is  continually  kept  clear  of  leaves,  grass,  etc.  Frequently 
these  strips  are  cultivated  by  people  connected  with  the  railway  on  payment  of 
rent  to  the  undertaker.  In  the  State  forests  of  upper  Silesia,  where' there  is 
much  needle  wood,  in  addition  to  this  safety  strip,  a  ditch  2  feet  wide  in  the  bot- 
tom and  8  feet  at  the  top  is  dug  at  a  distance  of  10  rods  from  the  track.  All 
branches  and  twigs  overhanging  such  ditches  are  kept  trimmed,  and  the  land  sur- 
face between  the  ditch  and  the  safety  strip  is  kept  broken.  However,  such  a  wide 
strip  is  not  necessary  in  all  places.  The  erection  of  any  fireplace  within  75  meters 
of  any  part  of  a  forest  of  more  than  100  hectares  is  forbidden.  The  undertaker 
and  the  proi)rietors  of  adjacent  lands  (when  these  are  not  public)  usuaJly  find  it 
to  their  interests  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  these  matters  at  the  time  the  expro- 
priation is  extHJUted.  It  is  customary  for  the  State  (when  the  State  is  the  under- 
taker) to  purchase  with  the  right  of  way  such  a  safety  strip  and  to  rent  it  to 
employees.  The  State  also  employs,  whenever  necessary,  **  Brandwerther,"  who 
follow  limited  trains  through  their  circuit,  and  sometimes  also  ordinary  trains. 

Influence  of  private  interesta  in  railway  conatruction. — Paragraph  14  of  the 
law  of  1888  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  undertaker  to  build  and  maintain  all  cross- 
ings, drains,  roads,  fences,  etc.,  which  the  Government  may  deem  necessary,  to 
insure  the  owners  of  adjacent  property  against  dangers  and  disadvantages  in  the 
use  of  their  property.  Paragraph  14  of  the  expropriation  law  of  1874  relates  to 
the  same  subject.  In  1880  the  minister  of  public  works,  pursuant  to  the  decision 
of  the  Bundesrath,  issued  a  rescript  in  which  these  paragraphs  of  the  law  were 
construed  to  include  also  all  changes  which,  from  time  to  time,  must  be  made  in 
order  to  protect  private  property.  There  exist  also  legal  norms,  by  which  the 
amounts  to  be  x>aid  to  owners  of  damaged  property  are  determined.  It  may  be 
noted  that  even  during  the  period  of  private  railways,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
railway  era  in  Germany,  the  undertaker  has  been  held  responsible  for  injury  to 
private  property  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  deemed  it  just. 

A  Prussian  law  of  1865,  supplementary  to  paragraph  20  of  the  law  of  1838,  gives 
specific  instruction  about  the  relation  of  railways  to  mines.  A  ministeri^  rescript 
of  May  2,  1887,  makes  it  incumbent  on  railway  undertakers  to  consult  the  interests 
of  mining  properties.  The  law  of  1865  prescribed  only  the  relations  between  the 
oi)erator  of  the  mine  and  the  operator  of  the  railway.  Under  this  law  a  mine 
owner  could  not  prevent  the  building  of  a  railway,  nor  was  he  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  any  out  direct  damages.  Losses  which  he  might  sust^  after  the 
railway  charter  nad  been  granted  had  to  be  borne  by  him  alone.  Gleim  says  that 
if  no  special  legislation  (**  Bergwerkrecht ")  had  been  enacted  during  earlier  years 
(1865  and  following)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  subject  of  mines  would  havebeen 
taken  out  of  general  statutes  governing  private  property. 

Classification  of  Prussian  railways. — The  law  of  1888  recognized  only  2 
classes,  primary  and  secondary  railways.  Objectively  considered,  these  did  not 
differ  in  any  essentials;  but  in  the  manner  of  their  operation  differences  existed 
which  found  expression  in  the  law.  Secondary  roads  were  governed  by  less 
onerous  restrictions  with  respect  to  mails,  transportation  of  troops,  munitions  of 
war,  speed,  the  x^ercentage  or  brakes  to  axles,  and  similar  matters.  In  1892  the 
so-called  local  railway  law  was  enacted,  which  recognized  additional  classes, 
making  in  all  5  classes  of  railways.  Of  these  5,  two  are  unimportant  for  present 
purposes  liecause  they  include  isolated  private  roads  and  so-called  *'Pnvatan- 
schlussbahnen,"  the  latter  being  defined  in  a  negative  way  in  the  law  of  1892,  as 
railways  which  do  not  serve  public  traffic,  but  the  tracks  of  which  are  connected 
with  local  railways  or  with  railways  subject  to  the  law  of  1838,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ena))le  rolling  stock  to  pass  over  from  one  track  to  another.  Local  railways 
had,  of  course,  existed  before  1892,  but  not  until  that  time  did  they  exist  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  Local  railways  in  the  technical  sense  are  railways  which  are  chiefly 
intercomm^nal,  and  not  local  in  the  larger  sense  in  which  secondary  railways  of 
the  law  of  1838  were  considered  local.  Whether  or  not  a  railway  faUs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law  of  1888  or  of  that  of  1892  depends  upon  a  decision  of  the 
minister  of  state.  The  construction  of  local  railways  requires  the  approval  of 
various  authorities  designated  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  .These  authori- 
ties differ  as  the  road  lies  within  one  parish,  circuit,  or  province,  or  as  it  lies 
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within  2  or  more  of  these.  The  examination  which  must  precede  the  gi'anting  of 
a  local  railway  charter  is  confined  to  the  nature  of  the  road  and  the  rolling  stock 
to  be  employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  safety  and  to  their  influence  upon 
private  property.  In  addition,  the  technical  nature  of  the  undertaking  is  exam- 
med  and  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  otner  public 
interests,  duly  considered.  This  examination  is  granted  only  on  application 
accompanied  by  a  plan.  The  nature  of  this  plan  is  not  prescribed  as  under 
the  law  of  1838,  ana  is  left  entirely  to  the  incorporator  or  incorporators  as  in 
case  of  any  other  purely  private  enterprise.  In  case  of  applications  for  the  con- 
struction of  local  railways,  one  of  the  chief  (questions  is  not  "Does  this  plan 
contain  everything  required  by  the  law?"  as  m  case  of  primary  or  seconaary 
roads,  but  "  Does  the  plan  contain  anything  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
provisions  of  the  local  railway  law?  "  The  incorporator  of  a  local  railway  is  thus 
made  to  stand  upon  the  same  legal  basis  that  any  other  private  operator  stands. 
The  law  reserves  certain  rights  to  the  post-oflfice  department,  and  where  highways 
are  crossed  or  fortifications  affected  the  incorporator  must  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  respective  authorities.  The  same  rule  applies  to  parishes 
or  other  political  units  when  they  engage  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
local  railways.  Although  a  local  railway  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  a  purely 
private  enterprise,  no  such  railway  can  be  built  until  after  the  plan  has  been 
exhibited  in  specified  public  places  for  at  least  two  weeks.  The  time  and  place 
of  such  an  exhibition  of  plans  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  must  be  advertised 
in  accordance  with  the  customary  manner  of  making  announcements  in  that 
locality.  Any  person  may  raise  objections,  either  in  wiiting  or  verbally,  against 
the  project,  and  a  time  must  be  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  interested  parties.  This 
hearing  must  be  given  in  the  presence  of  competent  p^ersons.  On  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  the  undertaker  becomes  personally  responsible  for  its  successful  execu- 
tion. For  the  first  2  years  the  local  railway  incorporator  or  company  has  full 
power  over  rates  within  the  limits  established  by  the  charter,  but  after  that  period 
the  proper  authorities  may,  *'with  due  consideration  for  the  financial  condition 
of  the  road,''  establish  a  TnATiTTmrn  tariff  rate.  If  at  any  time,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  minister  of  state,  a  local  railway  attains  such  a  degree  of  imx)ortance  in  the 
public  traffic  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general  network  of  railways, 
the  State  may,  on  payment  of  the  full  value  of  the  road  and  after  1  year's  notice, 
incorporate  tne  local  railway  in  the  system  of  State  railways.  The  law  of  1892 
prescribes  rules  for  the  determination  of  a  fair  price. 

Time-tables  and  train  service. — ^All  time-taoles  of  German  railways  are  pub- 
lished by  the  administration  in  what  is  called  a  course  book  (Kursbuch).  The 
small  time-tables,  to  which  Americans  are  accustomed,  are. rarely  or  not  at  all 
seen  there,  except  in  case  of  special  trains.  In  the  adoption  of  time-tables  local 
wants  are  considered.  Blanks,  upon  which  the  wishes  of  the  respective  localities 
are  to  be  made  known,  are  sent  out  to  the  various  stations.  Then,  paying  due  con- 
sideration to  these  reports,  through  trains  are  first  decided  upon.  Then  the  ordi- 
nary passenger  trains  are  fixed,  in  the  determination  of  which  school  time,  market 
and  factory  hours,  theaters,  etc.,  are  drawn  into  consideration.  Connections 
between  primary  and  secondary  railways  are  to  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  require 
ni^ht  trains  on  the  latter  class.  The  introduction  of  night  service  on  seconaary 
railways  depends  upon  the  minister  of  public  works,  and  the  decisive  point  in  the 
question  is  the  income  of  the  road  per  irain  kilometer.  It  is  permitted  to  run  sec- 
ondary trains  over  tracks  of  primary  roads,  but  only  alternatively,  and  in  cases 
where  the  building  of  additional  track  can  thus  be  saved.  To  illustrate:  A  and  B 
are  important  cities  connected  by  a  primary  road.  C  is  a  small  city  lying  off  the 
main  line,  midway  between  A  and  B.  Instead  of  building  a  road  from  A  to  C, 
trains  may  be  run  from  A  to  (say)  X  on  the  main  line,  from  which  a  track  is  built 
to  C.  The  route  CX  is  clearly  a  secondary  road,  but  its  trains  may  run  over  the 
track  AX  or  XB,  according  to  regulations  governing  all  other  trains  of  secondary 
roads.  It  is  also  i)ermitted  to  run  certain  trains  over  primary  roads,  even  though 
they  do  not  answer  all  the  requirements  of  regular  primary  railway  trains. 
According  to  the  manner  in  which  trains  are  operated,  tney  are  classed  as  trains 
supplying  regular  want8(Bedarf saz%e) ,  trains  for  the  nobility,  theater,  and  pleas- 
ure trains.  The  3  last  classes  are  governed  by  special  time  tables  and  instmc- 
tions.  The  first  class  of  trains  is  divided  into  the  following  subclasses:  Fast, 
passenger,  goods  (local),  mixed,  work,  and  laborers'  trains.  The  several  names 
sufficientlv  indicate  their  character.  Military  trains  are  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
railways  during  maneuvers.  May  Ist  and  October  1st  are  the  days  on  which  the 
regular  time  tables  yo  into  effect,  and  all  requests  or  changes  must  be  submitted 
to  the  proper  authorities  at  least  4  weeks  before  the  date  on  which  the  table  is  to  go 
into  effect.  Then  there  are  special  tables  for  employees.  These  contain  distances 
and  stations,  time  of  arrival,  length  of  stops,  time  of  departure,  time  it  takes 
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to  make  the  mn  from  one  ntation  to  another,  crossings  and  junctions,  maximum 
and  minimum  speed.  The  distances  given  are  not  real,  but  virtual  distances.  It 
is  evident  that  grades  and  curves  diminish  the  speed  of  trains.  This  might  be 
adjusted  in  time-tables  by  allowing  more  time;  but  it  is  customary  to  add  such  a 
number  of  kilometers  to  the  real  di^^tance  as  the  train  could  traverse  under  normal 
conditions  during  the  time  which  is  lost  through  curves  or  grades.  This  sum  is 
known  as  the  virtual  distance,  and  is  the  distance  given  in  time-tables.  All  passen- 
ger trains  must  contain  at  least  2  (first  and  second)  classes  of  coaches.  Whether  or 
not  third  and  fourth  class  coaches  must  be  run  depends  upon  circumstances.  In 
South  Geiinany  the  fast  trains  frequently  run  only  first  and  second  class  coaches, 
while  in  Nort)i*Gh?rmany  they  add  third  class  also.  The  so-called  Personenziige 
always  carry  lirnt,  spcond,  and  third  class  passengers,  and  usually  fourth  as  well, 
while  fast  trains  do  not  carry  fourth  class.  (Note. — Fast  trains  correspond  to  the 
American  limited  trains,  and  the  passenger  train,  Personenztige,  to  tine  ordinary 
American  local  passenger  trains. )  The  heating  and  lighting  of  trains,  their  spee<i 
and  manner  of  running,  train  police  reglements,  kinds  of  coaches  and  manner  of 
forming  trains,  railroacl  clearing  houses,  and  international  train  service,  etc.,  are 
all  treated  in  Prussian  regulations. 

How  tariffs  are  fixed. — The  great  variety  and  number  of  conveyances  under- 
taken by  a  railway  makes  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  special  contract  with  each 
indi\'idual  applying  for  railway  service.  But  even  if  this  were  possible,  con- 
sidering the  public  nature  of  transportation  and  the  many  irablic,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, interests  involved,  legislatures  have  regarded  it  prejudicial  to  these  interests 
to  leave  the  adjustment  of  rates  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  undertakers  and 
entirely  removed  from  public  insx)ection  and  influence.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  undertakers,  not  under  direct  control  of  disinterested 
authorities  in  whose  power  lies  the  "promotion  of  the  general  welfare,"  to  yield 
to  other  great  x)rivate  interests  and  charge  different  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  the  same  quantity  of  goods  when  shipped  by  persons  who  stand  in  varying 
degrees  of  favor.  The  cautious  German  lawmakers  had  early  surmised  the  evils 
of  dis<n'imination  in  rates,  and  the  law  of  November  3,  1838,  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  reserved  to  the  Government  all  powers  necessary  for  its  pre- 
vention. Special  reference  is  here  made  to  articles  4,  45,  and  46  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  quoted  above.  They  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  power  of  the 
National  Government  over  all  railways  in  the  Empire.  Paragraphs  26  to  40  of 
the  Prussian  law  of  1838  deal  with  the  power  of  the  State  over  rates.  The  essen- 
tial feature  of  these  provisions,  as  modified  by  supplementary  legislation  and 
ministerial  rescripts,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1892  on  the  same 
subject,  are  indicated  below. 

The  State,  acting  through  the  minister  of  public  works,  has  the  right,  after  the 
expiration  of  3  years  from  the  January  1st  next  following  the  opening  of  a  rail- 
way, to  approve  (1)  all  tariff  schedules  (the  3-year  limit  is  practically  void 
because  of  the  reservations  the  State  makes  in  granting  charters) ;  (2)  any  pro- 
posed lowering,  raising,  or  other  changes  in  exisdng  rates;  (3)  the  establishment 
of  fi-eight  tariff  schedules,  tariff  instructions  and  regulations,  exceptional  (spe- 
cial) and  differential  rates.  The  degree  in  which  the  State  has  made  use  of  these 
rights  has  varied  with  conditions.  This  applies  onlj'  to  primary  railways.  Sec- 
ondary roads  may,  during  the  first  8  years  of  their  existence,  raise  or  lower  rates 
at  will,  provided  they  do  not  go  above  a  certain  maximum,  prescribed  by  the 
niinister  of  public  works  for  that  period  of  time,  and  that  their  rates  do  not  con- 
flict with  general  tariff  i)rinciples  enforced  on  State  lines.  Before  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  July  28,  1892,  railways  of  purely  local  significance  enjoyed  special 
privileges  which  are  now  defined  for  all  classes  of  local  roads.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  ])rior  to  1892  tlie  law  recognized  only  primary  and  secondary  (Haupt-  und 
Nebenbahnen)  roads,  and  that  these  local  roads  (using  local  in  the  narrow  sense) 
had  no  well-defined  legal  position.  The  law  of  1892  makes  the  following  provi- 
sions concerning  rates  on  local  railways:  '*That  authority  upon  which  the 
approval  of  the  project  devolves  is  required  to  make  an  ag[reement  with  the 
undertaker  as  to  time-tables  and  rates:  and  the  periods  of  time  in  which  such 
agreements  shall  be  subjected  to  revision,  provided  that  the  undertaker  may  be 
allowed  to  establish  his  own  rates  during  the  first  5  years,  and  that  thereafter  the 
State  shall  only  fix  uuiximum  rates,  in  doing  which  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  road."  The  law  gives  the  State  this  privi- 
lege, but  does  not  make  it  a  duty,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  not  to  interfere 
with  any  aiTangeinents  the  undertaker  may  see  fit  to  make,  provided  he  does  not 
discriminate  and  does  not  do  anything  contrary  to  public  interests.  The  law 
simply  reserves  tt)  the  State  the  right  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  public.  What  Pms- 
sia  reserved  for  herself  in  her  law^s,  the  Federal  Government  reserved  to  itself  in 
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the  Constitution.  The  latter  also  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  even  if  the  several  States  had  not  reserved  that  right;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  the  Federal  authorities  must 
oven*ule  the  State.  As  to  military  rates,  the  Constitution  gives  the  Government 
the  right  to  fix  them  (reduced  at  a  uniform  rate) ,  but  neglects  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular authority.  The  "  Reichsgesetz  uber  die  Naturalleistungen  fur  die  bewaff- 
nete  Macht  im  Frieden,"  of  February  13,  1875,  vests  the  power  of  fixing  and 
revising  military  rates  in  times  of  peace  exclusively  in  the  Bundesrath.  The 
Bundesrath  has  the  same  power  in  fixing  and  re^dsing  rates  in  times  of  war.  In 
neither  case  is  a  hearing  of  the  undertakers  mandatory.  Next,  the  relation  of 
railways  toward  the  post-office  department  may  be  mentioned.  The  railway- 
mail  law  now  in  force  was  passed  on  January'  1, 187(>,  and  consequently  applies 
only  to  piimary  and  seconaary  roads.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  exempt 
secondary  roads  from  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  subordinate  them  to  sj)ecial 
legislation  (May  2^,  1879).  The  post-office  department  may  cause  the  primary 
roads  to  meet  the  following  conditions:  (1)  To  transmit  free  of  charge  all  letters, 
newspapers,  money — ^including  uncoined  gold  or  silver,  jewels,  and  precious 
stones  without  regard  to  weight — and  all  otner  mail  packages  weighing  10  kilo- 
grams and  less.  Also  all  railway-mail  employees,  going  and  returning.  These 
provisions  are  limited  only  in  case  more  than  1  car  on  every  scheduled  train  is 
required  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  in  which  case  a  nominal  sum  is  paid 
by  the  post-office  department  to  the  railway  undertaker,  private  or  State.  The 
post-office  authorities  are  required  also  to  send  early  notices  of  probable  demands 
for  addition^  cars.  This  is  especiaUy  important  during  holiaay  seasons.  The 
duties  of  undertakers  of  secondary  and  of  local  railways  are  legally  defined,  that 
of  the  former  in  the  regulations  of  1879  and  of  the  latter  in  the  law  of  July  88, 
1898.  Because  of  the  numerous  conditions  influencing  the  fixing  of  rates  on  these 
railways  the  schedules  are  much  longer  and  involved  than  those  of  primary  roads. 
Similar  regulations  have  been  made  concerning  telegraph  and  custom-house  offi- 
cials in  their  relation  to  the  railways. 

Publicity  of  rates.— Ail  railways— State  or  private,  primary  or  secondary,  or 
local — are  required  to  publish  their  rates  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
authorities  which  fix  them.  Such  publication  is  required  of  all  tariffs — passenger, 
freight,  local,  through  rates,  incidental  fees,  etc. — together. with  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  their  application  and  all  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
them.  Tariff  rates  of  all  State  roads  are  published  in  the  Staats-imd  Reichsan- 
zeiger,  the  official  paper  of  the  Government.  However,  no  definite  rules  exist  as 
to  the  particular  form  or  place  of  publication.  As  a  rule,  all  the  important  papers 
of  the  towns  interested  publish  them;  and,  of  course,  they  are  required  to  be 
posted  in  all  station  houses  and  railway  offices.  Every  advance  in  rates  must 
De  published,  together  with  the  old  rates,  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect.  The  instructions  of  the  minister  of  public  works  for  the  practical 
application  of  the  law  of  July  88, 1898,  declare  that  local  railways  shall  be  required 
to  publish  their  rates  in  a  local  paper  to  be  designated  in  the  charter. 

Financial  obligations. — The  capital  fit ock,— Section  1  of  the  law  of  1838  iiro- 
vides  that  the  sums  of  money  required  for  the  original  investment  ( Anlagekapital) 
must  be  raised  through  the  sale  of  stock.  The  amount  of  stock  is  fixed  in  the 
charter.  Section  8  provides  that  no  stock  shall  be  issued  until  its  full  face  value 
has  been  actually  paid  in.  Partial  payments  are  simply  receipted.  Every  signer 
of  stock  is  responsible  for  40  per  cent  of  its  face  value,  even  though  he  should 
transfer  his  stock  to  a  third  party.  For  the  emission  of  additional  stock  and  for 
the  taking  of  loans,  in  which  purchases  on  credit  shall  not  be  included,  the 
approval  of  the  minister  of  public  works  must  first  be  obtained  and  a  sinking 
fund  established.  Ministeri^  consent  is  also  necessary  for  contracting  floating 
debts.  With  issues  of  priority  obligations  and  prefeiTed  stock  it  is  different. 
These  require  special  authority  ('*landesherrliche  Genehmigung ")  and  official 
publication  of  tne  amount  to  be  issued,  rate  of  interest,  purposes  for  which  the 
money  is  to  be  expended,  and  the  method  of  amortization.  Since  1872  these  pow- 
ers are  exercised  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  Before  that  time  special  privi- 
leges of  this  kind  were  granted  by  the  Government  according  to  a  law  of  June 
17, 1833. 

Appropriation  of  earnings. — By  the  law  of  March  16, 1867,  all  railway  under- 
takers are  under  obligation  to  submit  annually,  not  later  than  May  1,  a  full 
account  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  together  with  the  necessary  papers 
(bills,  vouchers,  etc),  and  by  a  court  decision  they  are  compelled  to  submit 
monthly  rei)ort8  if  requested  to  do  so.  The  law  further  provides  that  all  taxes 
( AbgalJen)  shall  be  paid  out  of  that  part  of  the  ^oss  earnings  over  and  above  those 
parts  employed  in  meeting  the  expenses  f or  maiiitaining,  managing,  and  running 
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the  road.  All  soms  paid  into  the  renewal  and  reserve  fnnds  are  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  running  exi>en8es.  The  reserve  fund  has  its  origin  in  provisions  of 
sections  29,  38,  and  38  of  the  law  of  1838,  and  is  usnally  expressly  provided  for  in 
the  by-laws  and  charter  of  the  company.  The  renewal  fund  was  created  later, 
but  by  rescripts  of  1857  and  1858  it  applies  to  all  roads  irrespective  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  they  were  built.  It  is  kept  distinct  from  the  I'eserve  fund;  and,  in  case 
earnings  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  regular  demands  of  both,  the  available  earn- 
ings go  to  the  former.  The  size  of  the  renewal  fund  and  its  rate  of  increase 
depends  much  upon  the  character  of  the  road,  and  is  determined  for  each  sepa- 
rately. The  general  nature  of  these  funds  being  that  of  insurance,  their  accumu- 
lation becomes  unnecessary  in  case  of  State  roads;  nor  do  the  legal  restrictions  on 
the  issue  of  st(x;k  apply  to  the  latter.  The  various  provisions  for  the  distribution 
of  dividends  have  in  common  the  requirement  that  certain  maximum  portions  of 
the  gross  earnings  mav  be  distributed  as  net  profits.  Such  distribution  is  not 
obligatory.  Paragraph  34  of  the  law  of  1838  establishes  normal  formulse  for  com- 
puting gains  and  for  gathering  necessary  statistics.  The  most  important  legis- 
lation on  the  appropriation  of  earnings  still  in  force  is  the  *'  Gesetz,  betreffend 
die  Verwendung  der  Jahresiiberschtii^  der  Verwaltung  der  Eisenbahnangele- 
genheiten "  of  March  27,  1882.  It  provides  that  the  annual  surplus  shall  be 
expended  for  the  following  purposes  in  the  order  given:  (1)  To  pay  the  interest 
on  the  State  railway  debt;  (2)  to  meet  certain  deficits  in  the  State  budget  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  met  with  loans,  not  to  exceed  2,200,000  M  annually; 
(3)  to  pay  off  the  bonded  indebtedness. 

Taxation. — Law  of  November  3,  18S8, — By  section  38  of  the  law  of  November  3, 
1838,  railways  are  under  obligation  to  pay  taxes  in  proi)ortion  to  the  total  capital 
stock,  less  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  the  annual  contribution 
to  the  reserve  fund.  Railways  are  exempted  from  the  tax  on  industries  (Gtewer- 
besteuer).  The  succeeding  para^aph  provides  that  this  taxsluJlbe  paid  into 
the  State  treasury  as  a  compensation  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Government  on 
account  of  the  roads  and  for  the  amortization  of  the  original  stock.  After  such 
amortization,  the  undertaker  may  be  bound  to  arrangements  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  receipts  {  "  Ertrag  der  Bahngelder  *• )  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  manag- 
ing and  operating  the  road.  These  provisions  of  the  fundamental  railway  law 
were  followed  by  important  supplementary  legislation. 

Law  of  May  30,  IHHS. — This  law  has  reference  only  to  railways  owned  by  st<x;k 
companies.  Under  its  provisions  the  first  tax  was  levied  in  1854  on  the  net  pix> 
ceeds  of  the  year  1853.  The  taxable  net  proceeds  are  defined  as  that  sum  which 
remains  for  distribution  on  the  capital  stoct  after  deducting  from  the  gross  receipts 
the  cost  of  administration,  maintenance,  and  operation,  the  necessary  contribution 
to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  sums  required  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  loans. 
Capital,  on  which  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  is  paid  without  being  entitled  to  dividends, 
even  if  raised  by  means  of  preferred  stock,  shall  not  be  included  in  the  capital 
stock,  but  it  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  loans.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed 
at  one-fortieth  of  the  not  proceeds,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock. 
For  net  proceeds  exceeding  4  per  cent  of  the  capitol  stock  the  following  shall 
be  provided: 

From  4  to  (inclusive)  5  per  cent,  one-twentieth;  from  5  to  (inclusive)  6  per  cent, 
one-tenth;  from  6  per  cent  and  over,  two-tenths;  in  addition  to  the  one-fortieth 
on  all  net  proceeds  up  to  4  per  cent.  To  illustrate:  Take  capital  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  equal  the  sums  given  in  Column  I, 
then  the  amount  of  the  tax  ec^uals  the  sums  in  Column  II,  and  the  sums  remain- 
ing for  distribution  among  the  stockholderss  are  g^ven  in  Column  HI. 
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The  law  further  provides  that  all  railways  which  are  under  statutory  obligations 
to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  Government  are  subject  to  this  tax  for  all  sums  (net) 
in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  Government.  All  railways  upon  which  the 
State  guaranteed  interest  are  exempt  from  taxation  during  years  in  which  the 
State  advanced  money  by  virtue  of  such  agreement.  All  moneys  realized  through 
the  collection  of  these  taxes  shall  be  employed  by  the  State  in  purchasing  railway 
stock,  and  all  interest  and  dividends  accraing  to  stock  thus  purchased  shall  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose;  nor  shall  any  such  ^purchased)  stock  be  again  put 
upon  the  market.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  general  except  as  modified  by 
special  contracts  with  the  State. 

Law  of  May  21,  i559.— This  law  repeals  the  provisions  of  sections  89  and  40  of 
the  law  of  18^  and  section  6  of  the  law  of  1853  so  far  as  they  prescribe  the  utili- 
zation of  the  funds  raised  by  taxation.  It  orders  all  receipts  of  such  taxes  hence- 
forth to  flow  into  the  general  State  treasury,  and  consequently  it  dissolves  the 
amortization  fund. 

Law  of  March  16,  1867. — The  law  of  1853  applied  directly  to  railways  owned,  by 
stock  companies.  The  law  of  1867  applies  to  all  railways  **  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  State  or  of  domestic  railway  stock  companies."  It  provides  that  the  pos- 
sessors shall  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  rate  of  taxation  is 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  law  of  1853,  but  it  defines  the  taxable  net  proceeds 
differently.  It  deducts  from  the  ^oss  receipts  the  cost  of  operating,  maintaining, 
and  managing  the  road,  contributions  to  the  reserve  and  renewal  funds,  but  makes 
no  allowance  for  sums  disbursed  out  of  the  reserve  fund.  It  states  expressly  that 
these  sums  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts,  while  the  law  of  1853  does 
not  say  from  what  the  sums  named  shall  be  deducted.  The  law  of  1867  states  that 
**  the  taxable  net  proceeds  constitute  that  portion  of  the  gross  earnings  which 
remains  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  administra- 
tion." This  latter  definition  is  law  at  present.  As  has  been  stated  before,  ail 
railways  are  required  to  submit  authentic  reports,  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
authorities  fix  tne  taxable  proceeds  and  publish  it  in  the  Reichsanzeiger.  For 
State  railways  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  after  deducting  3  ^er  cent 
interest,  is  determined  by  the  minister  of  public  works  and  likewise  published  in 
the  Reichsanzeiger.  The  law  of  1867  also  defines  original  stock  (Anlagekapital) 
as  that  sum  which  has  been  expended  usefully  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  road,  including  rolling  stock.  Five  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  (i.  e.,  it  is 
included  in  the  Anlagekapital)  on  all  sums  expended  before  the  opening  of  the 
road,  provided  no  unnecessary  delays  have  been  made.  If  railway  undertakers 
fail  to  submit  reports,  the  authorities  fix  the  amount  of  capital  stock  which  shall 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion depends  upon  what  per  cent  the  net  proceeds  are  of  the  capital  stock,  and  that 
the  larger  the  capital  stock  the  lower  the  rate  of  taxation,  other  things  being  equal. 
Money  expended  for  renewals  and  extensions  shall  be  included  in  the  capital  stock 
only  so  far  as  these  have  been  caused  by  extraordinary  circumstances  and  have 
not  been  taken  out  of  the  reserve  and  renewal  funds.  Several  railways  in  posses- 
sion of  the  same  person  are  taxed  as  a  unit.  In  case  of  parts  of  roads  owned  by 
foreigners,  i.  e.,  not  Prussians,  the  capital  represented  by  such  parts  shall  be 
determined  by  the  authorities,  if  the  same  has  not  been  fixed  in  the  charter. 

Late  of  July  27, 1886  (NotJikommunalstetiergesetz) . — This  was  an  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  parish  income  tax.  The  law  provides  that  railways  and  other  industries 
listed  in  Section  I  shall  pay  a  tax  to  the  parish  (Eommunalabgaben)  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  income  in  that  parish.  This  applies  alike  to  private  and 
to  State  railways.  The  tax  is  payable  in  that  parish  in  which  the  railway  has  its 
seat  of  management,  a  station,  workshops,  or  any  other  plant.  The  neb  proceeds, 
as  defined  by  the  laws  of  1853  and  1867,  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  taxation  of 
private  roaos.  For  State  roads,  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  plus  3i 
per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  stock  (or  consols) ,  is  to  be  used.  They  are  taxed 
as  a  unit,  and  the  total  of  the  taxable  income  is  fixed  annually  and  published  bv 
the  minister  of  public  works.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  law  is  that  the  parish 
into  which  certain  railway  earnings  happen  to  flow  i^  entitled  to  a  proportional 
share  of  the  total  income  of  that  place.  Thus  a  station  located  in  a  parish  which 
has  done  little  service  to  the  roaa  may  have  a  comparatively  large  income,  on  a 
share  of  all  of  which  it  has  a  legal  claim.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  local 
railways  (section  40  of  the  law  of  July  28,  1892),  not  being  railways  in  the  sense 
of  the  law  of  1838,  are  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  provided  for  in  the 
law  of  1885.  They  are  subject  to  the  tax  on  trades  (Gtewerbesteuer) ,  of  June  24, 
1891,  from  which  railways  subject  to  the  laws  of  1853  and  1867  are  exempt. 

Law  of  JtUy  14,  189S.—TYnB  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  Prussian 
financial  legislation.  Three  different  laws  on  finance  received  the  royal  signature 
on  that  day.    They  were,  "Gesetz  wegen  Aufhebung  direkter  Staatssteuern," 
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**  Erganzungrtsteiiergesetz,'' — a  tax  on  all  mobilia,  except  houseliold  gcxKln.  and 
iuimobilia,  minus  the  debts  on  the  same — and  "  Kommunalabgabengesetz."  The 
last  law  empowers  parishes  to  levy  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  to  exact  serv- 
ices and  payments  in  kind  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  So  far  as  it 
deals  with  railways  it  will  be  discussed  here.  All  of  these  laws  went  into  effect 
April  1,  1895,  with  the  exception  of  one  provision  about  the  distribution  of  rail- 
way taxes  among  certain  classes  of  ])arisne8. 

The  same  as  under  the  law  of  IHbo,  State  railways  are  considered  as  a  .single 
unit  of  taxation.  Together  with  jirivate  roads,  they  are  taxed  in  the  parishes  in 
which  there  are  stations,  shops,  offices ,  etc.,  but  not  in  parishes  in  which  there 
are  only  watchmen's  huts  and  tracks.  Stock  companies  which  receive  a  fixed 
rent  for  roads  owned  by  them,  but  operated  by  the  State,  are  not  considered  jws- 
sessors  of  the  road,  and  hence  not  subject  to  this  tax.  While  all  railways  arc 
taxable  under  this  law,  local  railways,  not  being  **  railways,''  are  not  affected  l^y 
it.  Tlu^  taxable  income  of  State  roads  and  of  roads  oi>erated  by  the  State  is  the 
excess  of  r(^c<*ipts  over  expenditures,  plus  3^  per  cent  of  the  invested  capital 
( Anlsige-  l)ezieliungsweise  Erwerbskapital) ,  according  to  official  statistics.  The 
taxable  income  thus  determined  is  to  be  fixed  and  published  annually.  The  tr-x- 
able  income  of  private?  roads  is  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  1853  and  Xf^ol, 
only  that  moneys  expended  in  the  liquidation  of  debts,  and  interest  on  the  saiin', 
shall  be  regarded  as  expenses  under  the  law  of  1867.  The  law  of  1885  gave  par- 
ishes a  claim  on  railway  incomes  according  to  the  receipts  (net)  of  the  road  in  that 
parish.  The  law  of  1893  entitles  parivshes  to  such  moneys  in  projxirtion  to  the 
sums  expended  for  salaries  and  wa^es  in  the  resi)ective  parishes  on  the  basis  of  a 
3-years'  average.  In  the  computation  only  one-half  of  the  salaries  of  administra- 
tive o^cials  and  two-thirds  or  the  wages  of  shop  and  linemen  are  included. 

Prussian  rall"way  administration. — The  writiu*  discussed  this  subject  in  an 
article  i)ublished  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  S<x*ial 
Science,  for  November,  1897,  a  i)art  of  which  is  here  reproduced.  The  system  is 
to-day  what  it  was  then,  and  minor  changes  which  may  have  been  introduct^ 
since  that  time  do  not  affect  the  general  system.  Prussia  has  made  her  railways 
a  suc(!ess.  Disc^riminations  are  unknown.  The  "  special  rates,"  which  are  pub- 
lished, togetlier  with  the  reaj^ons  for  which  they  were  established,  like  regular 
rates,  are  open  to  everybody,  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  30,  19<-H). 
Prussia  expended  nearly  §25,000,000  in  extending  her  secondary  system,  and 
about  one-hfteenth  as  much  for  primary  roads;  and,  notwithstanding  this  great 
extension  of  less  profitable  lines,  her  railways  yielded  a  net  profit  of  about 
$140,000,000. 

The  Prussian  railway  administration  was  reorganized  on  April  1,  1895.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  there  had  existed  two  distinct  official  bodies,  or  *' resorts.*' 
immediately  below  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  latter  w^as  then,  and  is 
now,  the  executive  head  of  the  railway  administration,  and  the  two  bodies  subor- 
dinated to  him  were  known  as  Eisenbahudirektionen  and  Eisenbahnbetriebsamter. 
resi)ectively,  the  one  having  direct  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  railways  and 
the  other  performing  purely  administrative  functions.  Of  the  Direktionen  there 
were  It,  and  of  the  Betriebsiimter  75.  The  functions  of  l>oth  of  these  have  now 
been  consolidated  in  the  royal  State  railway  directories,  of  which  30  have  been 
created,  with  their  seats  at  Altona,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Bromberg,  Cassel,  Cologne, 
Danzig.  Elberfeld,  Erfurt,  Essen,  PYankfurt  a.  M.,  Halle  a.  S.,  Hannover,  Katto- 
witz,  Kcmigsberg,  Magdeburg,  Mtinster,  Posen,  St.  Johann-Saarbriicken  and 
Stettin.  Each  directory  is  comjxjsed  of  a  president,  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
the  re(iuisite  number  of  associates,  two  of  whom,  an  Ober-Regierungsrath  and  an 
Ober-Baurath,  may  act  as  substitutes  of  the  president  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister.  Each  directory  has  complete  administrative  control  over  all  the  rail- 
ways w^ithin  its  limits,  although  the  subordinate  civil  administrative  organs  of 
the  State,  such  as  the  Oberpriisident,  Begierungsprasident  and  Landi'atii  have 
certain  powers  in  the  gi'anting  of  concessions,  police  regulations,  etc.  The  direct- 
ory decides  all  cases  arising  out  of  the  action  of  special  and  of  subordinate 
branches  of  the  administration;  and,  representing  the  central  administration,  it 
may  acquire  rights  and  asisume  responsibilities  in  its  behalf.  The  directories  may 
be  characterized  as  general  administrative  organs,  one  of  w^hose  great*  functions 
is  the  proi>er  coordination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  railway  system. 

Below  and  subordinated  to  them  are  special  administrative  organs,  upon  whom 
falls  the  duty  of  local  adaptation  and  supervision.  There  are  6  classes  of  these 
l(x;al  offices,  and  their  names  indicate  in  a  general  way  their  functions:  operating, 
machine,  traffic,  shop,  telegraph,  and  building  offices  or  Inspektionen,  as  they  are 
called.  Shortly  Ix^f  ore  the  new  system  went  into  operation  the  minister  of  public 
works  issued  special  business  directions  for  each  class  of  offices.    The  contents  of 
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each  of  these  ministerial  orders  may  be  gi-ouped  under  8  heads:  (1)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  office  in  the  railway  service;  (2)  its  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  business; 
(8)  general  provisions.  To  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  local 
offices  is  out  of  the  question  nere.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  all  phases 
of  the  service,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railways  or  of  the  public, 
are  carefully  provided  for.  Thus  one  of  the  foremost  duties — *'  die  vomehmste 
Aufgabe  " — of  the  local  traffic  office  is  to  maintain  a  "  living  union  "  between  the 
railway  administration  and  the  public.  For  this  purpose  the  chief  of  the  office  is 
in  duty  bound,  by  means  of  numerous  personal  interviews  and  observations,  to 
inform  himself  concerning  the  needs  of  the  service  in  his  district,  to  investigate 
and  to  remedy  complaints  and  evils  without  delay,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
will  secure  the  most  efficient  service.  It  is  also  one  of  his  duties  to  inform  the 
public  cimceming  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  railways,  so  as  to 
avoid  idle  complaints.  This  single  provision  in  the  rules  governing  one  of  the 
local  offices  illustrates  the  spirit  of  them  all. 

Private  railways,  which  before  April  1,  1895,  had  been  supervised  by  a  special 
railway  commission,  are  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president  of  a 
directory  and  his  alternates.  This  was  another  step  toward  greater  unity  in  the 
system.  The  directories  upon  whom  the  supervision  of  the  private  roads  devolves 
are  those  at  Altona,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Cassel,  Cologne,  Elberfeld.  Erfurt,  Essen, 
Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Halle,  Hannover,  Konigs berg,  Magdeburg,  Mtlnster,  St.  Johann- 
Saarbriicken  and  Stettin,  As  there  are  20  directories,  and  only  16  supervise  pri- 
vate railroads,  it  is  evident  that  jurisdictions  for  private  roads  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  directories.  Nor  does  each  directory  have  an  equal  number  of 
miles  of  private  or  State  roads  within  its  jurisdiction.  This  depends  largely  npon 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  railways  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  traffic. 
Thus,  the  Berlin  directory  supervises  587  kilometers  of  State  roads,  while  Halle 
has  11,884  kilometers.  The  other  directories  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  It 
may  be  added  that  on  April  1, 1895,  the  private  roads  represented  together  only 
2,200  kilometers  (not  including  Anschlussbahnen,  and  71  kilometers  rented  to 
private  parties)  against  27,060  kilometers '  of  State  roads,  of  which  10,479  kilo- 
meters contained  two  or  more  tracks. 

All  Prussian  railways,  then,  whether  State  or  private,  are  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  carefully  graded  administrative  system — local,  intermediate,  and 
central— each  part  of  which  is  connected  with  every  other  j)art  in  such  a  manner 
that,  without  interfering  with  the  ability  to  act  promptly  in  cases  of  emergency, 
every  act  not  only  finds  its  responsible  agent,  but  the  central  organ  can  also  make 
its  influence  felt  in  the  remotest  branch  of  the  system  and  at  the  same  time  not 
transcend  its  responsibility  to  the  public. 

Advisory  coundU  and  other  bodies, — Whether  we  regard  the  interests  of  the 
railways  and  of  the  public  as  identical  or  not,  there  are  certainly  times  when  har- 
mony between  the  two  does  not  exist.  This  may  be  due  to  the  failure  of  each  to 
understand  the  other,  or  to  some  wrongful  act  which  one  of  them  may  have  com- 
mitted. Whatever  the  cause,  if  such  circumstances  do  arise  any  organ  which 
can  promptly  and  prudently  remove  the  friction  performs  an  admirable  service 
in  the  interests  of  public  traffic.  Such  an  agent  is  found  in  Prussia  in  the  advis- 
ory councils  and  other  bodies  which  cooperate  with  the  legally  responsible  parts 
of  the  railway  administration.  These  councils  are  created  by  law,  ana  are 
required  to  meet  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  State  admin- 
istration upon  all  the  more  impoitant  matters  pertaining  to  the  railway  traffic, 
especially  time-tables  and  rate  schedules. 

The  first  German  advisory  council  was  organized  in  the  federal  domain  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Through  an  impulse  given  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the 
city  of  Mulhausen  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  general  imperial  railway  directory  at 
Strassburg  was  held  at  MiOhausen  on  October  21, 1874.  Organization,  composi- 
tion, and  lunctions  of  the  council  were  agi'eed  upon  during  the  first  session. 
Originally  its  membership  was  confined  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  later  representatives  of  the  various  agricultural  and  industrial 
bodies  were  also  admitted.  All  matters  falling  within  the  domain  of  at  least  2 
chambers  of  commerce  could  be  brought  before  the  council. 

The  proceedings  of  this  conference  made  such  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
federal  railway  commissioner  that  he  attempted,  although  without  immediate 
success,  to  induce  the  other  German  railways,  both  State  and  private,  to  assist  in 
this  movement  toward  a  closer  union  and  a  better  understanding  between  the 
commercial  and  railway  interests  by  instituting  similar  councils.    The  circular 
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1  Increased  to  37,161  km.  by  the  close  uf  1900. 
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letter  of  the  commissioner,  addressed  to  the  railways  on  January  11,  1875,  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  steps  in  the  development  of  the  conncils. 

*'  This  arrangement,"  says  the  letter,  '*  primarily  strives  to  establish  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  places  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  railways 
and  the  trading  classes.  It  will  keep  the  representatives  of  the  railways  better 
informed  as  to  the  changing  needs  of  trade  and  industry  and  maintain  a  con- 
tinued understanding  between  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  impart  to 
commerce,  etc.,  a  greater  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  railway  business 
and  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  administration,  and  consequently,  by  means 
of  earnest  and  moderate  action,  it  will  react  beneficially  upon  both  sides  through 
an  exchange  of  views." 

This  statement  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole  movement.  For  a  time  the 
railwavs  were  not  very  ready  to  respond,  and  the  movement  made  little  progress 
until  tne  policy  of  the  State  to  purchase  private  railways  was  about  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. The  Prussian  Landtag  made  its  approval  of  the  first  bill  for  the  nation- 
alization of  railways  dependent  ui)on  certain  wirthschaftliche  Garantien 
(economic  guarantees)  which  it  demanded  of  the  (Government.  A  resolution 
to  this  effect  was  adopted  by  the  Landtiig  in  1879.  The  ministry  of  trade  and 
industry  had  already  taken  active  steps  during  the  previous  year.  In  1880  a  bill 
embodying  the  motives  of  the  resolution  of  the  Landtag  was  introduced,  and  after 
harving  undergone  various  changes  and  modifications  was  approved  and  published 
as  the  law  of  June  1, 1882. 

Prussia  was  thus  the  first,  and,  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  only,  country  in 
which  advisory  bodies  of  this  nature  were  placed  upon  a  legal  basis.  The  law  is 
entitled  Gesetz,  betreffend  die  Einsetzung  von  Bezirkseisenbahnrathe  und  eines 
Landeseisenbahnraths  fur  die  Staatsbahnverwaltung.  As  the  name  indicates,  it 
creates  a  class  of  advisory  boards  or  councils  known  as  Bezirkseisenbahnrathe 
(circuit  councils),  and  one  national  council,  called  Landeseisenbahnrath.  The 
national  council  is  the  advisory  board  of  the  central  administration,  and  the 
circuit  councils  of  the  railway  directories.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  rail- 
way administration,  April  1, 1895,  8  circuit  councils  have  been  in  existence,  with 
their  seats  in  Bromberg,  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Hannover,  Fi'ankfort,  a.  M.,  Cologne, 
Erfurt,  and  Breslau.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  20  directories,  so  that 
a  circuit  council  serves  as  an  advisory  board  for  more  than  one  directory.  The 
national  council  is  composed  of  40  members,  holding  office  for  8  years.  Of  these, 
10  are  appointed  and  30  are  elected  by  the  circuit  comicils  from  residents  of  the 
province  or  city,  representing  agriculture,  forestry,  manufacture,  and  trade, 
according  to  a  scheme  of  representation  published  in  a  roy^  decree.  Of  the 
appointed  members,  3  are  named  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  domains,  and 
forests;  8  by  the  minister  of  trade  and  industry;  2  by  the  minister  of  finance; 
and  2  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  An  ecjual  number  of  alternates  is 
appointed  at  the  same  time.  Direct  bureaucratic  influence  is  guarded  against 
by  the  exclusion  from  appointment  of  all  immediate  State  officials.  The  elective 
members  are  distributed  among  provinces,  departments,  aiid  cities,  by  the  royal 
order  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  and  both  members  and  alternates 
are  elected  by  the  circuit  councils.  The  presiding  officer  and  his  alternate  or  suV 
stitute  are  appointed  by  the  King.  In  addition,  the  minister  of  public  works  is 
empowered  1x)  call  in  exi)ert  testimony  whenever  he  may  think  it  necessary. 
Such  specialists,  as  well  as  regular  members,  receive  for  their  ser\ices  15  marks 
(about  $3.60)  per  day  and  mileage. 

The  national  council  meets  at  least  twice  annually,  and  deliberates  on  such 
matters  as  the  iproposed  budget,  normal  freight  and  passenger  rates,  classificiition 
of  freight,  special  and  differential  rates,  proposed  changes  in  regulations  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  railways,  and  allied  questions.  It  is  required  by  law  to  sub- 
mit its  opinion  on  any  question  brought  before  it  by  the  minister  of  public  works; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  recommend  to  the  minister  anything  which  it  con- 
siders conducive  to  the  utility  and  effectiveness  of  the  railway  service.  Its  pro- 
ceedings are  regularly  submitted  to  the  Landtag,  where  they  are  considered  in 
connection  with  the  budget,  thus  establishing  **  an  organic  connection  "  between 
the  national  council  and  the  parliament.  In  this  way  the  proceedings  are  made 
accessible  to  everyone,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  to  approve  or  disapprove 
what  the  council  does,  through  parliamentary  representatives.  The  system  is 
one  of  reciprocal  questioning  and  answering  on  part  of  the  minister  of  public 
works,  the  national  council,  and  the  parliament. 

The  circuit  councils  are  equally  important  and  interesting.  Since  January  1, 
1895,  9  of  these  have  been  m  existence.  Their  membership,  which  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  different  councils,  was  fixed  by  the  minister  of  public  woiks 
in  December,  1894.    Any  subsequent  modifications  which  may  have  been  made 
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have  no  bearing  on  what  we  are  considering  here.  At  that  time  the  council  at 
Ma^debnrg  had  only  24,  while  that  at  Cologne  had  75  members.  The  nature  of 
their  composition  can  best  be  illustrated  by  presenting  an  analjrsis  of  the  mem- 
bership of  one  such  council.  The  council  of  Hannover,  comprising  the  railway 
directories  of  Hannover  and  Mtbister-Westphalen,  seems  to  De  a  fair  type.  In 
that  council  we  find  1  representative  from  each  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
Bielefeld,  G^eestemiinde,  Hannover,  Harburg,  Hildesheim,  Ltineburg,  Minden, 
Munster,  Osnabruck,  Ostfriesland  and  Papenburg,  Verden  and  Wesel;  1  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  following  corporations  or  societies:  Society  of  Ger- 
man Foundries  in  Bielefeld,  German  Iron  and  Steel  Industrials  in  Ruhrort, 
Craftsmen's  Union  of  the  Province  of  Hannover,  Branch  Union  of  German  Mil- 
lers in  Hannover,  Union  of  German  Linen  Industrialists  in  Bielefeld,  Society  for 
Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  Berlin,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Common  Industrial 
Interests  in  the  Rhine  Country  and  Westphalen,  in  Dtisseldorf ,  and  the  Society  of 
German  Distillers  in  Berlin;  4  representatives  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  Celle;  8  from  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Society  for  Westphalen,  in 
Monster;  1  from  the  German  Dairy  Society  in  Schladen  and  Hamburg,  the  Society 
of  Foresters  of  the  Hartz,  the  North  Overman  Foresters  in  Hannover,  the  Union 
of  Forest  Owners  of  Middle  Germany  in  Bimstein,  and  from  the  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Moor  Culture  in  the  German  Empire;  and,  lastly,  1  from  the  Society 
of  German  Sea  Fishers  in  Berlin.  This  one  illustration  is  probably  sufficient  to 
show  the  thoroughly  representative  character  of  the  circuit  councils.  If  a  circuit 
comprises  railways  covering  territory  of  other  German  States,  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  industrial,  and  agricultural  societies  of  such  territory  may  also  be 
represented  in  the  council.  The  minister  of  public  works  has  power  to  admit 
other  members,  and  frequently  does  so  when  the  nature  of  the  questions  upon 
which  the  council  deliberates  makes  it  desirable.  Thus,  at  a  meeting  in  which 
the  rates  on  coal  and  coke — ^to  be  noted  hereafter — from  the  Rhenish  mining  dis- 
tricts to  the  seashore  were  to  be  considered,  there  were  present  an  Ober-prasident, 
accompanied  by  an  assessor,  a  deputy  of  a  Re^erungspr&sident,  a  Landrath 
(these  three  are  civil  administrative  oflScers  presidmg  over  a  province,  circuit,  and 
department,  respectively) ,  a  representative  of  the  Upper  Mine  Office  at  Bonn  and 
at  Dortmund,  of  the  Royal  Mine  Directory  at  Saarbrflcken,of  the  Royal  Railroad 
Directory  at  Hannover,  of  the  Dortmund  and  Gronau  and  Enscheaer  Railroad 
Company  (private),  in  addition  to  the  regular  representatives  and  voting 
members. 

The  circuit  council,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  rail- 
way directory  similar  to  that  of  the  national  council  to  the  minister.  The  law 
maKes  it  mandatory  upon  the  directory  to  consult  the  circuit  council  on  all  impor- 
tant matters  concerning  the  railways  in  that  circuit.  This  applies  especially  to 
time-tables  and  rate  schedules.  On  the  other  hand,  the  council  has  the  right, 
which  it  freely  exercises,  of  making  recommendations  to  the  directory.  In  case 
of  emergency  the  directory  may  act  according  to  its  own  judgment  independ- 
ently of  the  council,  but  it  is  required  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  council  and  to  tne  council  itself.  This  provision  supplies  the 
elastic  element,  which  enables  the  railways  to  meet  momentary  wants.  The 
standing  committee  of  the  council  is  an  important  body.  It  meets  regularly  some 
time  before  the  full  council  holds  its  sessions,  and  its  proceedings  form  the  basis 
of  the  deliberations  in  the  council.  The  committee  receives  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  communications.  The  bearers  of  these  are  invited  to  appear  before 
tibe  committee  and  to  advocate  their  cause.  Questions  are  asked  and  answered 
on  both  sides,  and  after  all  the  questions  have  been  presented  the  committee 
votes  upon  the  petition  or  request,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  majority  vote,  recommending  the  council  to  accept  or  reject  the  demands 
made  in  the  {)etitioii6.  The  action  of  the  committee  is  repoii^ed  on  each  question 
by  a  member  designated  for  that  purpose  to  the  full  council  at  its  next  session. 
While  the  decision  of  the  committee  is  usually  accepted  by  the  council,  it  in  no 
way  binds  that  body.  Before  the  council  meets,  each  member  has  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  arguments  presented  before  the  committee,  and  the  facts  upon 
which  its  decisions  are  based.  If  the  advocates  of  the  x>etitions  before  the  coun- 
cil present  new  evidence,  or  if  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  shown 
to  be  unsound,  the  council  simply  reverses  the  decision  of  the  committee.  Of  the 
nature  of  these  petitions  I  shall  speak  later. 

These  advisory  councils  have  spread  into  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wtbrtemberg,  Hesse, 
Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  Denmark,  Roumania, 
and,  in  a  much  modified  form,  into  Ii*rance.  An  examination  of  the  councils  in 
these  countries  shows  the  same  principle  underlying  them  all — the  representation 
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of  all  the  different  economic  interests  in  the  conduct  of  the  railways.  In  compo- 
sition and  organization  they  are'mach  alike.  They  owe  their  existence,  however, 
except  in  Japan  and  Switzerland,  not  to  law«  but  simply  to  administrative  orders. 

There  are  still  other  bodies  which,  althongh  not  created  by  law  and  not  confined 
in  their  activity  to  Prussia,  have  long  exerted  a  powerful  influence  throughout 
the  Empire.  Foremost  among  these  stands  the  Generalkonferenz  (general  confer- 
ence) .  Under  its  guidance  the  modem  German  system  of  rates,  called  Reform- 
tarif ,  has  been  systematically  developed.  The  genersd  conference  meets  annually, 
and  discusses  matters  relating  to  tariffs,  fees,  operating  regulations,  etc.  Thus, 
at  a  recent  meeting  the  conference  disposed  of  no  less  thtm  58  different  items,  relat- 
ing mostly  to  the  classification  of  goods  and  the  adjustment  of  rates,  all  of  which, 
as  in  case  of  the  circuit  councils,  had  been  previously  considered  in  subordinate 
bodies  whose  deliberations  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  in  the  general  con- 
ference. It  is  composed  of  members  representing  all  the  German  railways,  and 
votes  are  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  road  the  members  each 
represent,  and  the  total  number  of  votes,  increasing,  of  course,  with  the  growth 
of  the  Q^rman  system.  At  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  total  number  of  votes 
was  322,  of  which  51  were  not  represented.  Of  these  51,  28  belonged  to  roads 
having  1 ,  10  to  those  having  2,  and  1  to  those  having  3  votes.  The  Prussian  State 
railways  had  139  votes,  the  Bavarian  State  railways  28,  those  of  Saxony  16,  the 
State  roads  of  Alsace-Lorraine  11,  the  State  roads  of  Baden  10,  and  so  on  down, 
the  remainder  representing  the  smiJler  State  and  private  railways.  These  figures 
show  the  predommating  influence  of  Prussia  in  tne  conference. 

Bodies  subordinate  to  the  general  conference  have  alreadv  been  alluded  to. 
These  are  the  Tarif -Eommission  and  the  Ausschuss  der  Verkehrsintereasenten 
(tariff  commission  and  committee  of  those  interested  in  transportation) .  The 
tariff  commission  is  a  standing  committee  whose  members  represent  Prussian 
State  roads,  2  Swiss  roads,  and  1  of  the  railways  of  Mecklenburg.  It  meets  3 
times  a  year,  and  occupies  itself  with  petitions  and  other  communications  &om 
shippers.  The  committee  of  shipx)ers  (Verkehrsinteressenten)  is  composed  of 
members  representing  agriculture,  trade,  and  industry;  and  some  of  the  matters 
brought  before  it  are  previously  discussed  by  a  subcommittee.  Both  of  these 
bodies  occupy  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  freight  rates  and  matters  imme- 
diately connected  with  them.  Out  of  23  items  brought  before  them  during  a  2- 
days'  session  in  1893, 22  were  deliberated  upon  in  joint  session,  although  each  hody 
voted  separately.  The  discussions  in  these  sessions  are  so  thorough  that  the 
recommendations  made  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  approved  by  the  gen- 
eral conference.  Those  conclusions  of  the  commission  which  are  adopted  in  the 
form  of  a  declaratory  statement  become  binding  upon  members  unless  protests 
are  made.  Subjects  discussed  in  the  conference  and  commission  may,  and  fre- 
quently are,  brought  before  the  councils. 

Among  the  various  railway  traffic  and  rate  unions  which  might  be  mentioned 
none  have  exerted  an  influence  on  rates  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  has  been 
exercised  by  the  Society  of  German  Railway  Administrations.  Founded  as  a 
Prussian  society  in  1846,  it  became  in  quick  succession  a  national  and  an  inter- 
national organization,  embracing  the  railways  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Roumania,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  Belgium,  Bosnia  and  Russian-Poland.  Both 
State  and  private  railways  are  eligible  to  membership.  A  series  of  8  standing 
committees  covers  the  special  branches  of  the  service,  and  if  extraordinaiy  mat- 
ters arise  they  are  referred  to  special  committees.  Questions  upon  which  the 
society  is  to  act  must  be  published  at  least  3  months  preceding  the  meeting.  The 
proceedings  have  long  been  published  in  an  official  paper,  and,  through  custom, 
exert  a  powerful  influence.  The  attainment  of  uniformity  in  construction  and 
other  matters  has  been  one  of  its  great  aims.  In  Europe  the  necessity  for  inter- 
national uniformity  is  much  greater  than  with  us,  and  in  the  domain  of  freight 
traffic  this  has  been  well  attained  by  means  of  .an  international  treaty,  signed  at 
Berne  on  October  14, 1890,  by  diplomatic  agents  from  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Ltixemburg,  Holland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Switzerland.  It  is 
officially  known  as  the  '*  Convention  Internationale  sur  le  transport  de  marchan- 
dises  par  chemins  de  fer." 

The  history  of  this  international  agreement  dates  back  to  1874,  the  same  year 
that  Mtilhausen  inaugurated  the  movement  which  lead  to  the  institution  of 
advisory  councils.  In  that  year  2  Swiss  citizens,  residents  of  B&le,  directed  to 
the  governments  of  the  surrounding  States  inquiries  concerning  their  willingness 
to  enter  into  an  international  freight  treaty.  Drafts  of  such  a  treaty  were 
worked  out  in  both  Germany  and  Switaserlajid  and  discussed  in  a  congress  at 
Berne  in  1878.  This  congress  submitted  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  the  afferent 
governments  for  examination.  Many  objections  were  raised  and  improvements 
made.    Further  conferences,  dealing  also  vath  questions  of  technical  uniformity, 
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were  held  in  1882  and  1886,  and  on  October  14, 1890,  the  draft  approved  -by  the 
thii'd  congress  was  formally  drawn  up  as  a  ti'eaty  and  approved.  The  original 
treaty  has  been  modified  and  supplemented  in  various  ways,  partly  by  agree- 
ments among  all  these  countries  and  partly  by  agreements  among  several  of 
them.  Every  3  years,  or  sooner,  if  one-fourth  of  the  treaty-mabing  States 
demand  it,  a  general  congress  must  be  called  together  to  consider  improvements 
in  the  agreement. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  Bernese  treaty  applies  only  to  international  freight 
traffic.  Excepting  articles  the  transportation  of  which  is  regularlv  monopolized 
by  the  post-offices  of  the  contracting  States,  the  treaty  governs  all  shipments  of 
goods  &om  or  through  one  of  the  States  to  another.  It  provides  for  uniform 
through  bills  of  lading,  prescribes  routes  for  international  traffic,  fixes  liability 
in  cases  of  delay  and  loss,  prohibits  special  contracts,  rebates,  and  reductions, 
except  when  publicly  announced  and  available  to  all,  and  prescribes  certain 
custom-house  regulations.  Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  treaty  is  the 
creation  of  a  central  bureau,  organized  and  supervised  by  the  Swiss  Bundesrath, 
with  it»  seat  in  Berne.    The  duties  of  the  bureau  are  five: 

1.  To  receive  coiamunications  from  any  of  the  contracting  States,  and  to  tran- 
mit  them  to  the  rest  of  them. 

2.  To  compile  and  publish  information  of  imx)ortance  for  international  traffic, 
for  which  purpose  it  may  issue  a  journal. 

3.  To  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration  on  the  application  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

4.  To  perform  the  business  preliminaries  connected  with  proposed  changes  in 
the  agreement,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  suggest  the  meeting  of  a  new 
conference. 

5.  To  facilitate  transactions  among  the  railways,  especially  to  look  after  those 
which  have  been  derelict  in  financial  matters.  After  notice  has  been  given  by 
the  bureau,  the  State  to  which  the  railway  belongs  or  by  whose  citizens  it  is 
owned  can  either  become  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  road  or  permit  the 
exclusion  of  the  road  from  international  traffic. 

The  expenses  of  the  bureau  are  met  by  contributions  of  the  contracting  States 
in  proportion  to  mileage. 

The  original  agreement  provided  that  any  of  the  States  might  withdraw  at  the 
end  of  3  years,  on  giving  1  year's  notice.  No  such  notice  has  ever  been  given. 
Any  violation  of  the  treaty  can  be  punished  in  the  courts,  and  a  judgment  hav- 
ing been  rendered  in  one  country  the  courts  of  the  others  are  bound  to  assist  in 
its  execution,  unless  the  decision  confiicts  with  their  own  laws.  But  so  far  as 
the  question  of  fact  is  concerned  there  is  no  appeal,  and  a  German  court  is 
bound  to  accept  the  findings  of  a  court  in  France.  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Switzerland  and,  to  a  less  extent,  France  have  em Dodied  provisions  of 
the  international  code  in  their  internal  code,  thus  leading  to  unification  beyond  the 
limits  of  international  traffic.  To  what  extent  the  Bernese  treaty  may  influence 
other  phases  of  the  national  and  international  laws  of  the  Stotes  of  central 
Europe  can  not  well  be  foreseen.  That  States  differing  widely  in  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, geographical  position,  and  commercial  interests  have  voluntarily  made 
themselves  amenable  to  a  common  code  of  law  under  these  circumstances,  again 
impresses  one  with  the  great  power  and  many-sided  influence  of  railways  and 
the  healthy  development  of  closer  international  relations.  The  code  is  binding 
for  a  domain  embracing  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles  and  260,000,000  people. 
It  ranks  in  importance  with  the  international  x>ostal,  telegraph,  and  copyright 
unions. 

Proceedings  of  advisory  councils. — The  leading  features  of  the  Prussian  railway 
administration  relating  to  rates  have  now  been  presented.  It  remains  to  illustrate 
by  means  of  a  few  side  lights  from  the  proceedings  how  a  part  of  the  machinery 
acts.  To  convey  a  somewhat  detailed  view  of  the  workings  of  the  administrative 
organs  directly  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  railways  would  unduly  extend 
this  paper;  besides,  it  would  be  a  little  technical  and  not  essential  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  So  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  deliberations  of  the  advisory  and  other  bodies  directly  occupied  with 

guestions  about  rates.    We  shall  save  time  by  first  obtaining  a  general  idea  of  the 
l^erman  system  of  rates,  for  which  purpose  the  general  plan  of  the  German 
reform  tariff  is  here  given: 

GERMAN  TARIFF  SCHEME. 

1.  Fast  freight  by  the  piece. 

2.  Fast  freight  by  the  carload. 

3.  Piece  goods. 

4.  General  carload  class  Al,  in  shipments  of  at  least  6,000  kilograms. 
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5.  General  carload  class  B,  in  shipments  of  at  least  10,000  kilograms. 

6.  Special  tariff  A2,  in  shipments  of  at  least  5,000  kilograms. 

7.  Special  tariff  I,  II,  and  III,  in  shipments  of  at  least  10,000  kilograms. 

The  rates  and  what  pertains  to  them  are  officially  published  in  volumes  not 
unlike  our  monthly  magazines.  This  tariff  scheme  was  first  introduced  in  1877, 
and  through  the  influence  mainly  of  the  general  conference  it  has  become  gradu- 
ally more  unified.  It  is  obvious  that  the  price  of  transportation  of  goods 
becomes  less  as  they  fall  into  a  class  fai'ther  down  the  list.  The  general  carload 
classes  include  goods  of  higher  value  not  enumerated  in  any  of  the  special  tariffs, 
while  the  special  tariffs  1,  II,  and  III  embrace  less  valuable  goods— their  value 
falling  by  de^ees — so  that,  generally  speaking — 

Special  tariff  I  includes  manufactured  goods. 

Special  tariff  11  includes  intermediate  products. 

Special  tariff  III  includes  raw  materials  and  bulky  goods  of  small  value,  such 
as  certain  waste  products  of  gas  factories,  tanneries,  paper  factories,  slaughter- 
houses, etc. 

Special  tariff  A2  is  for  goods  belonging  to  special  tariffs  I  and  II  in  consign- 
ments below  10,000  and  above  5,000  kilograms.  Goods  belonging  to  special  tariff 
III,  but  weighing  less  than  10,000,  though  at  least  5,000  kilograms,  are  transported 
at  the  rates  of  special  tariff  II.  Then  there  are  special  rules  and  rates  for  such 
things  as  explosives,  precious  metals,  vehicles,  timber,  fish,  bees,  meat,  carrier 
doves,  et<;.  Questions  ^as  to  classification  and  the  transference  of  goods  from  one 
class  to  another  often  arise.    Here  is  a  typical  case: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lennep,  a  Rhenish  city,  petitioned  the  general 
conference  to  transfer  manufactured  horseshoes — "  raw  hoof  irons,"  the  Germans 
say,  but  which  will  here  be  designated  simply  as  **  horseshoes  " — from  special  tariff 
1  to  special  tariff  II.  A  prominent  business  firm  brought  the  question  before  one 
of  the  railway  directories,  and  from  there  it  was  carried  before  the  minister  of 
public  works.  The  minister  consulted  the  permanent  tariff  commission  and  the 
committee  of  shippers,  and  finally  the  question  was  brought  before  the  advisory 
councils. 

The  petitioners  asserted  that  the  manufacture  of  horseshoes  was  a  new  industry 
which,  after  many  costly  experiments,  had  only  recently  gained  a  firm  foothold; 
that  the  trade  had  been  gradually  growing,  especially  with  the  East,  and  that 
consignments  had  been  sent  to  Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  other  countries.  In 
domestic  trade  the  use  of  these  horseshoes  had  been  promoted  by  military  authori- 
ties and  street-car  companies,  because  it  lessened  cost  and  relieved  the  black- 
smith of  much  purely  mechanical  work.  It  enabled  him  to  do  better  work  more 
cheaply  and  with  greater  uniformity.  The  charge  that  it  hindered  the  education 
of  skillful  blacksmiths  was  untrue. 

Extensive  statistical  tables  were  introduced  to  show  that  the  life  of  the  industry 
depended  upon  the  desired  change  in  rates.  Horseshoes  were  subjected  to  the 
same  rates  as  fine  iron  and  steel  goods,  while  they  properly  belonged  to  interme- 
diate products  in  special  tariff  II.  Many  of  the  factories  were  unfavorably  located, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  State  to  promote  industrial  activity  in 
regions  which  lie  away  from  the  great  channels  of  trade,  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
out too  great  a  sacrifice  on  part  of  the  public.  The  desired  concessions  on  part  of 
the  railroads  would  do  this.  It  was  unjust  for  the  representatives  of  the  Saxon 
State  railways  to  assert,  as  they  had  done  in  the  tariff  commission,  that  the 
change  in  the  classification  of  horseshoes  would  benefit  the  Rhenish  industry 
only.  Particularistic  designs  should  not  be  suspected  in  a  movement  which  was 
deeply  rooted  in  economic  necessities.  The  representatives  of  the  Bavarian  rail- 
ways had  considered  fiscal  reasons  only,  but  these  alone  could  not  be  decisive.  It 
would  not  he  businesslike  for  the  State,  in  order  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage, 
to  sacrifice  the  very  source  of  this  gain.  The  railways  would  fare  worse  with 
high  rptes  and  a  stagnant  industry  than  with  lower  rates  and  a  prosperous  indus- 
try, and  it  vas  safe  to  assert  that  the  desired  change  would,  through  an  increased 
output,  ultimately  yield  a  greater  income  to  the  railways.  The  established  sys- 
tem of  rates  would  not  be  prejudiced;  besides,  when  tne  question  of  system  is 
balanced  against  that  of  the  welfare  of  an  industry  the  latter  should  prevail. 
The  nationalization  of  railways  was  undertaken  not  for  fiscal,  but  for  economic 
reasons. 

These  were  the  main  features  of  the  petition.  The  petition,  together  with  the 
records  of  previous  deliberations  on  the  question,  was  brought  before  the  standing 
committee  of  one  of  the  circuit  councils,  by  which  the  arguments  were  reviewed 
and  new  evidence  introduced.  <^an  these  horseshoes  be  classed  with  rod  iron? 
Ai'e  they  an  intermediate  product?     Could  not  plowshares  and  other  articles 
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demand  a  like  change?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  proposed  change  to  the  com- 
petition of  Swedish  iron?  Is  it  true  that  the  manufacture  of  horseshoes  injures 
the  craft  of  blacksmiths?  Will  it  lead  to  a  wider  use  of  horseshoes  and  conse- 
quently to  an  improvement  of  agriculture?  Such  were  the  questions  which  the 
committee  considered,  and  in  response  to  which  evidence  of  individuals  and  of 
societies  was  presented  and  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  examination  by  specialists 
of  various  classes.  From  the  committee  the  question  went,  as  all  questions  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  do,  before  the  full  council,  by  which  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  reviewed  and  the  horseshoe  problem  finallv  disposed  of. 

In  a  similar  manner  both  the  committee  and  council  deliberated  upon  a  petition 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Rhenish  Prussia  to  place  street  sweepings  in  the 
special  class  with  fertilizers  and  to  reduce  rates  for  shorter  distances,  because 
sweepings  are  used  only  within  from  10  to  2C  kilometers  of  the  cities.  The  sweep- 
ings, it  was  asserted,  had  considerable  value  for  agriculture,  but  that  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  them  had  led  some  cities,  notably  Hamburg,  to  destroy  them,  thus 
depriving  agriculture  of  a  valuable  agent.  The  composition  and  value  of  sweep- 
ings were  examined  and  compared  with  other  fertilizers  now  available,  and  the 
probable  effect  on  the  use  of  these  considered.  At  the  same  session  of  the  com- 
mittee the  change  in  time-tables  for  the  summer  period  was  regularly  considered. 
Twenty-eight  items  were  presented  by  the  14  different  members,  involving  the 
time  and  frequency  of  passenger  trains.  All  propositions  which  received  a 
majority  vote  m  the  committee  were  brought,  of  course,  before  the  full  council. 

In  speaking  of  the  composition  of  circuit  councils  reference  was  made  to  the 
question  of  rates  on  coal  and  coke.  One  of  the  railway  directories  brought  before 
tne  standing  committee  of  the  circuit  council  a  question  first  submitted  in  a  peti- 
tion of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Bielefeld  and  subsequently  indorsed,  either 
in  part  or  entire,  by  other  organizations.  The  petition  sought  a  temporary  sus- 
X>ension  of  rates  applicable  to  coke  and  coal  sent  from  the  Rhenish  mining  dis- 
tricts to  the  German  seashore  and  to  foreign  countries.  The  suspension  was  to 
remain  in  effect  until  the  prices  in  the  coal  market  should  return  to  a  normal 
level. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question  the  railway  directory  asked  the  committee 
and  coimcil  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  each  of  the  following  points:  (1)  Is  the  level 
of  prices  of  coke  and  coal  m  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  district  an  abnormal  one? 
(2)  How  must  the  prices  of  coke  and  coal  be  constituted  in  order  that  their  level 
may  be  characterized  as  normal?  (8)  Should  a  permanent  or  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  existing  freight  rates  on  coke  and  coal  be  recommended  in  order  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  prices  within  the  country?  (4)  What  markets  and  what  rates  come 
into  consideration  in  case  of  the  temporary  or  permanent  suspension  of  the  rates 
in  question?  Shall  the  rates  to  foreign  countries  or  also  the  rates  to  the  seashore 
be  changed?  (5)  What  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed  suspension  of 
rates  with  reference  to  the  sale  and  the  price  of  coal  and  cote  within  the  country? 

In  both  the  committee  and  in  the  council  this  problem  was  thoroughly  dissected. 
Naturally  there  were  differences.  Abnormal  prices  were  thought  to  be  prices 
which  include  an  element  of  profit  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  constituents  of 
price.  On  the  one  hand,  a  profit  of  40  per  cent  was  shown  to  exist,  which,  how- 
ever, the  experts  present  at  once  proved  to  l>e  confined  to  two  sx)ecially  favored 
mines.  In  computations  to  ascertain  the  average  selling  price  of  coal  there  was 
a  difference  of  several  marks,  which  called  forth  the  most  rigid  examination  of 
the  statistics  and  other  evidence  upon  which  the  figures  were  based.  The  railway 
authorities  showed  that  in  5  years  the  outlay  for  coal  for  locomotives  had  risen 
from  4i  to  7  per  cent  of  their  total  expenses,  while  coal  was  still  rising,  and  the 
coal  men  showed  that  their  cost  of  production  had  risen  because  of  advances  in 
wages  and  expenses  connected  with  insurance.  It  was  said  that  the  present  low 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal  had  been  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  coal 
industry  had  lain  prostrate,  and  that  now  all  other  industries  were  suffering  from 
the  high  price  of  coal,  and  that  this  advance  in  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke 
would  check  exportation  and  force  down  prices  at  home.  A  decrease  in  exporta- 
tion was  deplored  by  representatives  of  the  German  manne.  In  conclusion ,  among 
both  the  advocates  ana  the  opponents  of  the  change,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
there  was  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  thorough  airing  which  this  question  had 
received;  that  it  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  actual  conditions,  and 
that  the  coal  industry  would  hereafter  be  more  inclined  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  condition  of  other  German  industries. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  which,  perhaps  even  more 
forcibly  than  what  has  just  been  related,  illustrates  the  comprehensiveness  and 
fair-mindedness  with  which  the  railway  authorities  investigate  the  problems 
which  affect  wide  economic  interests.    It  is  a  petition  submitted  by  the  minister 
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of  public  works  to  the  national  council  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  printed 
evidence  sent  to  the  council  alone  covers  about  500  folio  pages.  The  problem 
submitted  by  the  minister  to  the  national  council  was  this:  Giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  financial  condition  and  the  financial  interests  of  the  State,  is  it  con- 
ducive to  the  generiJ  economic  interests  of  the  country  (1)  to  introduce  special 
reduced  rates  for  all  kinds  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  irrespective  of  their  nature, 
and,  if  so,  what  rates?  (2)  to  introduce  special  reductions,  and  to  what  extent, 
for  the  transportation  of  (a)  potassium  salts — without  discrimination  or  only 
**raw  salts'' — and  phosphate;  and  (&)  lime,  in  pieces  or  powdered,  used  for  fer- 
tilization? 

This  was  submitted  in  October,  1893.  During  March  of  that  year  the  Herren- 
haus  had  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  (jk>vemment  to  introduce  reduced 
st)ecial  rates  for  fertilizers,  a  number  of  which  wore  specified  in  the  resolution. 
As  stated  in  supiwrt  of  the  resolution,  the  necessity  for  it  lay  in  a  cheapening  of 
elementary  utilities  in  or^ier  to  maintain  and  promote  agriculture  and  to  increase 
the  receipts  of  the  railway  from  the  traffic  with  the  interior.  The  same  resolu- 
tion had  previously  been  adopted  by  the  budget  commission  of  the  Landtag. 

In  resixmse  to  this  resolution  the  minister  of  public  works  sought  information 
from  the  minister  of  agriculture,  domains,  and  forests,  and  all  the  different  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  as  to  the  occurrence  and  production  of  natural  and 
artificial  manures  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  their  price  and  value  in  use, 
and  the  nature  of  their  application.  Various  commissions  reported  on  the  prices 
at  which  different  fertilizers  could  be  profitably  used  on  different  soils.  The  agri- 
cultural authorities  sh<)we<l  where  and  to  what  extent  these  soils  existed,  and 
elaborate  statistics  of  the  railways  and  manufacturers  told  how  much  had  actu- 
ally been  consumed.  In  this  lay  the  vital  issue— the  capacity  of  the  land  to 
absorb  profitably  artificial  manures,  and  the  adaptabilitjr  of  the  farmer  to  secure 
them.  The  national  council  said  that  a  simple  expression  of  its  appreciation  of 
the  great  economic  significance  of  the  use  of  both  natural  and  artificial  manures 
was  not  sufficient,  but  that  an  exact  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  effect 
of  existing  rates  on  the  widest  and  most  effec^tive  use  of  these  was  necessary. 
The  deliberations  of  the  committee  of  8hipi)er8,  the  tariff  commission,  the  general 
conference,  and  the  evidence  submitted  through  the  minister  of  public  work  were 
all  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  national  council  before 
the  case  went  l)efore  the  full  council  for  its  final  verdict. 

Marbles,  slates,  and  pencils  (»ven  have  been  the  object  of  the  most  serious  delib- 
erations of  bodies  so  large  and  so  dignified  as  the  general  conference  and  the 
national  council.  A  memorial  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  railw^ay  directories 
by  the  marbles,  slate,  and  pencil  industry  of  Thuringia,  praying  for  a  detariffiza- 
tion  of  these  articles.  The  memorial  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  marbles,  slates,  and  x>encils  in  Thuringia,  and  points  out  the  places  where  it 
meets  competition.  It  gives  the  cost  of  production,  output,  markets,  prices,  and 
the  rates  of  transportation.  The  conditions  of  the  laboring  ponmation  are 
described,  and  the  probable  effect  of  a  change  in  rates  on  their  welfare  is  anal- 
yzed. (One  may  be  pardoned  for  turning  aside  to  state  that  the  laborers  there 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  slates,  although  exposed  to  the  danger  of  com- 
pletely undermining  their  health,  receive  often  no  more  than  12  cents  for  a  day's 
work  of  18  hours.)  The  railway  directory  to  which  the  memorial  was  sent 
addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  manufacturer  of  slates  and  pencils  in  West- 
phalia, whose  business  would  be  affected  by  the  competition  of  Thurin^a,  call- 
ing for  information  on  various  points  relating  to  this  industry.  This  reply, 
together  with  the  memorial  and  supplementary  material,  was  submitted,  through 
the  mini.ster  of  public  works,  to  the  national  council. 

One  can  not  read  these  documents  without  being  impressed  with  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  railway  authorities  to  do  justice  to  all  competitors  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  such  changes  as  will  better  the  conditions  of  people  like  these 
laborers  in  Thuringia.  Whether  or  not  the  benefits  arising  from  a  change  in 
rates  would  really  accrue  to  these  people  was  most  carefully  considered.  The 
material  submitted  for  consideration  in  deciding  this  question,  as  in  case  of  the 
preceding  questions,  furnished  evidence  on  every  point  which  was  raised.  The 
moderation  with  which  the  petitions  are  drafted,  the  high  plane  upon  which  the 
debates  are  carried  on,  the  thorough  conscientious  and  judicial  mindedness  with 
which  the  arguments  are  balanced  in  reaching  a  decision,  all  manifest  a  tone  not 
unlike  that  of  the  decisions  of  our  best  courts  of  justice. 

Summary  ami  remarks, — Prussia  began  with  a  general  law.  In  this  respect  her 
history  is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  of  our  States.  Treating  this  general  law  as 
a  nu(^leus,  legislation,  royal  and  ministerial  orders  and  rescripts,  and  custom  have 
developed  two  distinct t  groups  of  railway  administrative  organs,  each  represent- 
ing distinct  sets  of  interests,  yet  both  working  cooperatively.    On  the  one  hand 
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we  have  a  group  of  organs  which  represents  railway  interests  in  particular  and 
which  takes  the  railway  point  of  view.  The  minister  of  public  works,  the  railway 
directories,  the  general  conference  and  tariff  commission,  and  the  Society  of  Ger- 
man Railways  fall  into  this  group,  although  the  two  latter  stand  in  a  measure  on 
the  border  line,  and  of  them  are  none  confined  exclusively  to  railway  interests. 
Legal  responsibility  is  fixed  in  the  first  two.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
national  and  circuit  councils  with  their  standing  committees  and  the  committee 
of  shippers.  These  primarily  take  the  social  and  economic  point  of  view.  They 
are  not  legally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  railwa;^s,  but  act  as  advisory 
bodies.  They  represent  all  the  different  interests  of  the  nation,  and  through  them 
every  citizen  has  not  only  an  opportunity  but  a  right  to  make  his  wants  known. 

The  marble  and  slate  industry  of  Thuringen  is  relatively  insignificant,  yet  of 
vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  of  the  country.  We  have 
seen  how  complete  an  examination  the  petition  of  these  people  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  land.  A  fair  and  prompt  hearing  can  be 
denied  to  no  man,  rich  or  poor.  The  railways  are  made  real  servants.  All  the 
administrative,  legal,  and  advisory  bodies  are  organically  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Parliament.  The  lines  may  be  drawn  taut  from  above  as 
well  as  from  below.  The  elaborate  system  of  local  oflBlces  makes  the  system  dem- 
ocratic, and  the  cabinet  office  and  the  directories  give  it  the  necessary  centraliza- 
tion. The  system  presents  that  unity  which  a  great  business  requires,  on  the  one 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  that  ramification  and  elasticity  which  the  diverse  and 
manifold  interests  of  a  great  nation  need  for  their  growth  and  expansion. 

In  the  formation  of  the  councils  the  elective  and  the  appointive  elements  are 
so  well  pronortioned  that  it  is  impossible  to  *'pack"  any  one  of  them.  In  this 
respect  each  body  is  a  check  on  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  reproach  the  system  with 
**  bureaucracy,"  but  to  give  adequate  support  to  such  a  stigma  would  be  an 
impossible  task.  We  need  only  recall  the  analysis  of  the  membership  of  one  of  the 
councils.  Farmers,  dairymen,  fishermen,  foresters,  traders,  miners,  manufac- 
turers— the  long  array  of  human  professions  have  here  their  representatives. 
One  representative  may  shape  his  views  according  to  some  particular  philosophy 
of  the  State.  Another  will  at  once  restore  the  balance  by  presenting  the  oppo- 
site. One  member  may  make  extreme  statements  about  some  branch  of  trade  or 
industry.  Another  will  furnish  exact  information  for  its  refutation.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  find  anywhere  in  the  world  deliberative  or  administrative  bodies 
in  which  the  tone  and  the  many  sidedness  of  the  proceedings,  the  amount  and 
variety  of  special  knowledge  displayed,  and  the  logic  of  the  debates  present  more 
points  of  excellence  than  in  these  councils  and  other  bodies. 

If  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railways  nothing  should  come  of  these  pro- 
ceedings— a  most  violent  assumption — the  information  brought  together  would 
alone  make  them  invaluable.  No  investigating  committee  of  Congress  or  legis- 
lature ever  had  a  better  array  of  talent  in  every  field  at  its  disposal  and  under  its 
control  as  is  found  in  one  of  these  councils  or  commissions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  present  new  schemes,  or  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  by  which  existing  institutions  of  our  own  country  might  be  modified  to 
perform  similar  functions.  But  let  me  ask  whether,  if  our  coal  and  iron  industry, 
or  fruit  and  cattle  raising,  or  any  other  industry,  were  to  receive  an  examination 
like  that  given  to  the  Rhenish  coal  and  coke  industry,  many  things  might  not  be 
different  from  what  they  now  are?  Imagine  a  well-organized  assembly  whose 
members  could  spe^  for  the  railways,  for  wheat  and  cattle,  for  fruit  and  steel, 
for  forests  and  for  mines,  and  is  it  not  probable  that  the  effects  anticipated  in  the 
circular  letter  of  1875  would  make  themselves  felt  also  in  the  United  States? 
Both  our  railways  and  the  public  have  repeatedly  gone  to  extremes  because 
neither  understood  the  other.  A  system  like  the  Prussian  reveals  the  railways 
to  the  public  and  the  public  to  the  railways.  It  tends  to  remove  blind'  prejudice 
and  violent  measures  on  both  sides.  By  refiecting  accurately  the  existing  condi- 
tions, these  cx)nferences  lead  to  tolerance,  forbearance,  and  mutual  concessions. 
The  conclusions  reached  often  have  as  salutary  an  effect  on  industrial  situations 
as  suspended  judgments  of  our  courts  on  defendants.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  Prussia  to-day,  among  the  representatives  of  any  class  or  interest,  objec- 
tions to  the  entire  railway  system  which  are  not  relatively  insignificant.  Both 
the  public  and  the  railways  have  gained  more  and  more  as  the  system  has 
developed. 

It  will  doubtless  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  council  pro- 
ceedings the  decisions  and  their  effect  were  not  stated.  It  was  my  purpose 
simply  to  show  the  nature  of  the  councils,  and  either  a  negative  or  an  affirma- 
tive vote  would  throw  no  additiqnal  light  on  the  problem.  Without  a  full  presen- 
tation of  local  details  it  could  mean  little  to  state  that  the  council  voted  to 
place  sweepings  into  the  special  tariff  with  fertilizers. 
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Among  the  questions  contained  in  letters  sent  ont  to  railway  presidents  and 
other  officers  were  the  following: 

*'What,  in  yonr  judgment,  are  the  elements  of  strength  and  of  weakness  in 
American  railway  charters?  " 

"  What  provisions  should  a  model  railway  charter  of  the  future  contain?  " 

In  most  instances  these  letters  were  answered  by  the  officers  addressed.  In  a 
number  of  cases  they  were  referred  for  reply  to  counsellors  or  other  officers. 

The  extracts  given  below  are  representative  of  the  replies  received.  As  a  class 
the  railways  represented  belong  to  the  important  systems  of  the  continent.  It  is 
probable  that  nothing  of  vital  importance  touched  upon  in  any  letter  received  is 
not  reflected  in  the  expressions  quoted  below. 

**  In  a  general  way,  I  should  say  that  an  important  point  would  be  gained  if  all 
railroad  charters  were  issued  under  general  laws  instead  of  specific  legislation  for 
each  charter,  and  uniformity  between  laws  of  the  States  be  brought  out  as  far  as 
practicable.  This  would  avoid  the  creeping  in  of  many  faults  which  get  out  under 
special  legislation." 

W.  G.  Baoul, 
President  The  Mexican  Nat.  R.  R.  Co. 

*  *  *  «  «  *  « 

**  In  my  judgment,  there  should  be  some  provision  in  each  State  that  would  make 
it  impossible  for  speculative  roads  to  be  built.  By  speculative  I  mean  that  class  of 
roads  that  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  an  already  existing  road  in 
the  hope  of  so  annoying  the  property  already  in  the  field  that  in  self-defense  they 
pay  a  ^ood  roimd  price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  competitor  when  the  original  line 
IS  sei'vmg  the  public  well  and  a  paralel  line  would  probably  wreck  the  stronger 
line.  I  think  it  is  the  histoiy  or  railroads  that  the  weaker  can  pull  down  the 
stronger." 

W.  J.  Carpenter, 
President  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Company, 

**  Personallv,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  future  railroads  should  be 
built  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  some  State  board,  and  that  the  laws 
should  be  such  that  they  could  not  be  overcapitalized  and  no  roads  should  be 
built  to  parallel  another  road  already  in  existence,  unless  it  could  be  proven  that 
the  business  in  the  territory  through  which  the  new  road  was  to  run  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  and  make  a  paying  investment  on  a  legitimate  amount  of  capital 
invested." 

R.  S.  Kayix)R, 
Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  TelegraphSy  Ohio. 

**  The  general  incorporation  laws  of  this  State  seem  to  be  fairly  well  adapted  to 
our  condition  and  situation,  and,  while  affording  ample  protection  to  the  interests 
of  the  State,  they  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  encourage  the  organization  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  railway  companies. 

"  Under  the  constitutions  of  this  State  railway  companies  are  subject  to  legis- 
lative control." 

Thomas  Burke, 
Counsellor^  Seattle,  Wash, 

«  *  *  *  «  *  « 

*'A11  railroads  in  the  State  are  operated  and  controlled  under  the  provisions  of 
a  general  railroad  law.    No  special  charters  have  been  granted  railroad  companies 
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since  1865,  the  constitntion  of  the  State  prohibiting  special  legislation  of  any  char- 
acter. There  are  8  or  3  duurters  panted  prior  to  18^,  and  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence ,  but  the  companies  comply  -with  the  provisions  of  general  law.  The  operation 
and  control  of  railroads  of  this  State  are  satisfactory,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  changing  the  present  status  regarding  these  matters." 

James  Harding, 
Commissioner  of  Railroads^  Missouri, 

«  .      *  *  *  *  «  * 

"If  it  be  intended  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  incorporation  acts  of  the 
individual  States,  I  can  think  of  no  greater  improvement  than  a  uniformity  of 
such  laws  in  all  liie  States,  so  that  a  corporation  would  not  come  under  different 
laws  at  the  crossing  of  every  State  line." 

J.  B.  Redfield, 
Assistant  Secretary  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company. 

**  I  am  frank  to  say,  however,  that  I  believe  the  best  thing  possible  for  owners 
of  railway  enterprises — and  hence  for  their  property — ^as  well  as  the  best  for  the 
people  at  large  will  never  have  been  done  until  all  the  great  lines  doing  a  through 
busmess  shall  have  come  under  the  control  substantially  of  a  single  organization, 
for  until  then  there  will  always  be  bickerings,  jealousies,  rate  cuttings,  rebates, 
and '  drawbacks  of  all  kinds  and  unjust  discriminations  in  favor  of  particular 
patrons,  and  a  host  of  other  evils  too  numerous  to  mention.  Under  one  organiza- 
tion, which  would  mean  one  broad  general  policy,  the  charging  of  greater  rates  for 
a  short  than  for  a  long  haul  would  not  be,  as  it  were,  a  necessity  of  the  situation, 
excepting  perhaps  where  the  road  came  into  direct  competition  with  water  lines; 
everybody  would  be  charged  the  same  price  for  the  same  transi)ortation.  and  the 
saving  in  the  expense  of  management  would  be  enormous.  I  believe  that 
$100,000,000  would  hardly  pay  the  additional  expense  entailed  by  the  expenditures 
made  in  New  York  for  railroad  offices,  employees,  etc.,  which  are  made  necessary 
under  the  present  system  in  order  to  solicit  and  compete  for  business  for  the  dif- 
ferent railroads,  involving  an  enormous  aggregate  for  rebates,  and  an  enormous 
loss  on  account  of  rate  cutting,  which  does  not  help  the  public  at  large,  but  is 
wasted  in  incipient  and  constant  warfare.  As  it  is  to-day,  a  man  who  has  10 
carloads  of  freight  to  ship  will  be  sought  by  probably  20  men  on  the  average  from 
different  railroad  offices,  who  in  their  scramble  for  the  business  are  almost  sure 
to  cut  the  rate  to  the  disadvantage  and  detriment  of  the  vast  body  of  shippers — 
especially  the  smaller  ones — who  should  by  rights  have  precisely  the  same  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  favored  man  who  has  large 
enough  shipments  to  make  and  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  the  various  carriers." 

C.  P.  Huntington, 
President  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

"Answering  your  letter  of  July  11,  we  have  to  say  that  railroad  companies  are 
organized  in  this  State  under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of  the  State.  No 
special  charters  are  permitted  by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  By  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  the  legislature  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  railway  transporta- 
tion and  to  prescribe  reasonable  maximum  rates  which  transxwrtation  companies 
should  charge  for  freight  and  passengers.  The  constitution  also  gives  the  legis- 
lature power  to  require  by  law  that  railway  companies  shall  interchange  cars  and 
transport  products  in  bulk  from  one  point  in  tne  State  to  another  point  in  the 
State.  The  legislature,  however,  has  not  passed  any  law  to  make  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  effective.  The  only  fiscal  limitation  on  railway  corporations 
in  this  State  is  that  they  should  not  issue  bonds  to  more  than  twice  their  capital 
stock. 

**  Foreign  corporations  have  the  same  rights  in  this  State  as  local  corporations, 
upon  complying  with  the  law  which  requires  a  foreign  corporation  to  file  its 
articles  and  appoint  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  process  can  be  made.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
We  think  that  a  defect  which  snould  be  corrected  in  all  railway  law  now  existing 
is  the  want  of  uniformity.  Modern  railways  are  the  means  of  carrying  on  inter- 
state commerce,  whether  the  physical  property  be  located  within  one  State  or 
more  than  one.  Any  State  legislation  which  assumes  to  affect  transportation 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  State  necessarily  has  its  effect  upon  interstate  busi- 
ness. For  this  reason  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  stretch  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  place  the  whole  transportation  business 
of  the  country  under  a  Federal  law  which  would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
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country  and  would  exclude  local  legislation  by  the  several  States.  Such  a  uniform 
law  providing  for  uniform  regulation  and  control  by  a  commission  having  judi- 
cial powers  would  in  our  judgment  go  far  toward  relievinjf  transportation  com- 
panies of  many  of  their  difficulties^  and  at  the  same  time  ^ving  better  service  to 
the  public.  Under  authority  of  such  commission  competition  and  pooling  could 
be  controlled,  better  service  given  to  the  public  and  at  cheaper  rates,  while  the 
stockholders  would  receive  more  regidar  dividends,  and  would  be  protected 
against  wild-cat  financiering." 

Crowley  &  Gteosscup, 
Counselors^  Tacoma,  Wash, 

*  *  *  *  »  *  * 

"  Under  present  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the  issuance  of  charters  by 
each  State  is,  it  seems  to  me,  p«i*nicious  in  its  results.  The  laws  of  the  different 
States  vary  considerably,  but  in  the  most  of  them  a  charter  can  be  secured  for  a 
small  fee.  This,  in  my  judgment,  has  resulted  in  manjr  blackmailing  schemes, 
and  has  probably  resulted  in  more  railroad  bankruptcies  in  this  country  than  from 
all  other  causes  combined. 

•*In  my  opinion  charters  should  only  be  issued  by  the  Federal  Gk>vemmeiit, 
except  for  street  railways  and  such  enterprises  as  are  Known  to  be  absolutely  local 
in  their  sphere  of  operations.  To  accomplish  this  result  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  very 
difficult  while  the  doctrine  of  State  right«  is  so  firmly  held  by  many  people. 

*  *  This,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  discussion  of  what  ought 
to  be  accomplished.  My  view  is  that  a  commission,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  members  of  the  United  States  court,  should 
constitute  a  body  before  which  all  applications  for  railway  charters  ^onld  be 
laid.  This  commission  should  be  nonpolitical  in  its  character,  and  composed  of 
civil  engineers,  lawyers,  and  men  of  business  qualifications,  limited  to  say  5  in 
number,  and  charters  for  railroads  should  only  be  issued  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  commission  followed  by  legislative  enactments. 

"  Some  new  method  for  the  issuance  of  charters  is  certainly  very  necessary,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  investors,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  i)eople,  as  the 
present  practice  has  resulted  in  the  building  of  many  cheap  and  unnecessary  rail- 
ways, which  have  much  increased  the  expense  of  transportation  over  what  it 
would  have  been  had  the  railways  constructed  been  built  on  strict  requirements, 
necessary  attention  having  been  given  to  securing  a  line  of  the  least  expense  in 
operation,  which,  in  most  cases,  has  been  grossly  disregarded.  The  result  is  that 
the  people  have  to  support  these  railways,  improperly  built,  and  therefore  incur 
an  enormous  tax  whicli  might  have  been  avoided  under  judicious  governmental 
supei-vision." 

A.  A.  Robinson, 
President  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company. 


*'  I  think  the  only  addition  I  would  make  to  what  he  (Mr.  E..W.  Meddangh — 
see  next  quotation)  suggests  is  that  the  charter  should  provide  somewhat  in 
detail  as  to  the  character  of  the  road  that  should  be  built;  in  other  words,  should 
specify  the  alignment,  curvature,  width  of  embankments,  maximum  gradients, 
character  of  masonry,  bridges,  number  of  ties  per  mile,  weight  of  rail,  and  char> 
acter  of  crossings  over  highways,  whether  level,  overhead  or  subways,  and  the 
same  as  to  intersections  of  other  railway  lines,  all  of  which  should  be  in  accord 
with  the  specifications  prescribed  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  for  the 
State,  or  other  board  vested  with  such  authority.  This  would  prevent,  more 
than  any  other  provision  that  could  be  enacted,  the  building  of  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  lines  not  demanded  by  public  necessity,  but  built  for  purposes  of 
speculation  and  blackmail — something  which  has  in  the  past  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  and  which  is  responsible  for  the  competition  and  unremunerative  rates 
prevailing  on  many  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States." 

Charles  M.  Hayks, 
General  Manager  Grand  lYunk  Railroad  Systenin 


"  Tlie  '  elements  of  weakness '  in  American  railway  charters  are.  more  numer- 
ous than  the  '  elements  of  strength.'  Very  few  special  charters  have  been  granted 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  Railway  corporations  which  have  come  into  being 
within  that  period  have  been  organized  under  general  incorporation  acts,  and  are 
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snbject  to  constitntional  or  statutory  provisions  reserving  to  the  legislature  the 
power  to  amend,  alter,  or  repeal.  This  reservation  deprives  the  corporation,  in. 
some  degree,  of  the  contract  immunity  from  legislative  interference.  However, 
even  with  this  reserved  power,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  legislature  can 
not  go.  Unreasonable  rates  of  transportation  can  not  be  prescribed.  The  legis- 
lature can  not  interfere  with  or  control  the  coi-poration  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs  not  affecting  the  safety,  health,  or  reasonable  convenience  of  the  public. 
Whether  or  not  a  legislatively  prescribed  rate  is  reasonable  is  a  judicial  ques- 
tion, and  the  canier  may  always  nave  recourse  to  the  courts  for  its  determination. 
But  the  test  of  reasonableness  is  not  fully  settled. 

**And  so  it  may  contest  the  validity  of  any  legislative  act  touching  the  manage- 
ment of  its  internal  affairs.  But  here,  too,  there  is  uncertainty.  The  boundary 
line  between  matters  of  such  public  concern  as  to  warrant  legislative  interfer- 
ence, and  matters  of  which  corporation  has  exclusive  right  of  control,  is  not 
clearly  defined  nor  easily  definable. 

"  The  almost  unlimited  taxing  i)ower  of  the  States  under  these  general  acts  of 
incorporation  as  respects  railway  property  is,  iierhaps,  the  most  to  be  feared  in 
the  future.  The  power  has  been  abused  in  most  of  the  States,  and  the  manifest 
tendency  is  everywhere  to  impose  on  railroad  property  a  gradually  increasing 
portion  of  the  common  public  burden.  'j.his  policy  is,  of  course,  popular  with 
the  people,  as  the  higher  the  tax  on  railroads  the  lower  the  tax  on  other  property, 
and  the  legislators  represent  their  constituents.  If  there  exists  any  judicial 
remedy  for  this  it  is  not  apparent. 

"  Now  railroad  property  differs  from  other  property  in  that  it  is  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  public.  A  railroad  once  built  must  remain  and  be  operated  so  long 
as  it  will  pay  operating  expenses,  even  though  its  owners  never  realize  $1  on  their 
investment. 

•*  Rates  of  transportation  ma^be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  These  conditions 
would  justify,  if  they  do  not  in  3ustice  demand,  consideration  by  the  Government 
in  prescribing  a  system  of  railway  taxation.  Under  existing  methods  the  public 
take  toll  at  both  ends.  They  get  low  rates  of  transportation  and  a  high  rate  of 
taxation — both  through  legislation. 

**A  model  railway  charter  would  irrevocably  fix  the  percentage  on  the  capital 
investment  which  a  railway  company  should  receive  from  its  earnings — ^thus  pre- 
scribing a  limit  to  legislative  curtailment  of  rates.  It  would  define,  as  accurately 
as  well-chosen  general  language  can,  the  boundary  line  between  le^slative  right 
of  interference  with  or  control  of  the  business  and  the  corporation's  right  of 
exclusive  management.  Something  helpful  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  I  am 
sure. 

'*  It  would  prescribe  a  definite  basis  of  taxation,  having  reference  to  the  excep- 
tional character  of  the  property  and  the  fact  of  its  permanent  dedication  to  the 
public  use,  and  this  basis  would  be  irrevocable. 

Finally,  it  would  make  the  issuance  of  a  free  pass  or  the  gratuitous  transporta- 
tion of  property  cause  of  forfeiture  of  the  charter." 

E.  W.  Meddaugh, 
Solicitor  Orarid  Trnink  Railway  System. 


J*  But  my  idea  of  the  charter  for  a  railway  would  be  that  every  i^oint  which 
might  possibly  arise  in  the  future  should  be  definitely  determined  in  the  charter, 
such  as  power  of  eminent  domain,  the  privileges  attached  to  the  use  of  water 
from  streams  or  artificial  XK>nds,  with  condemnation  of  lands  for  such  uses  if  nec- 
cessary;  also  the  right  to  use  any  material  on  the  right  of  way  at  any  point  on 
the  line  where  it  might  be  needed,  with  the  rates  and  fares  for  freight  and  passen- 
ger traffic  fixed,  or  at  least  a  minimum  fixed,  so  that  no  future  legislature  or  rail- 
way commission  could  interfere  therewith.  Whether  such  a  charter  as  this  could 
be  obtained  from  any  legislature  in  the  United  States  I  very  much  doubt,  but  a 
charter  with  such  provisions  would  be  to  my  mind  much  better  than  to  leave  the 
railways  to  the  mercy  of  succeeding  legislatures  or  railway  commissions." 

C.  J.  Ives, 
Preaident  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway, 

*♦*»«*» 

"  In  reply  to  your  question,  I  would  say  that  the  elements  of  strength  in  Ameri- 
can railroad  charters  rested,  for  many  years,  on  the  well-known  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case,  but  that  decision  has  been  frittered  away  by  the  courts  and  belittled  by 
Federal  and  State  legislation  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  little  left  of  it,  and 
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to-day  tho  weakness  in  American  railroad  charters  is  that,  as  contracts,  they  seem 
to  bind  the  corporations  without  binding  the  States  which  granted  them. 

**  To  my  mind  the  ideal  charter  wonld  be  one  which,  whatever  its  provisions 
might  be,  should  state  them  clearly,  and  forever  equally  bind  both  the  State  and 
the  corporation  to  their  fulfillment." 

Stuyvesant  Fish, 
President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 


**  I  may  add  that  the  railroads  of  this  State,  under  its  general  railroad  laws, 
which  are  subject  to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  any  time,  have  received 
reasonably  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  While  the  transporta- 
tion facilities,  with  respect  to  territory  and  population,  are  very  extensive  by  rail 
in  comparison  with  other  places,  as  well  as  uy  water,  the  railroad  transportation 

companies  of  this  State  have  been  very  unprofitable  investments.    The 

company,  under  its  special  charter,  is  practically  the  only  railroad  which  has  not 
been  a  losing  venture.  It  has  never  defaulted,* and  has  paid  interest  and  small 
dividends  upon  the  very  reasonable  amount  of  its  bonds  and  capital,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  arrangement  which  it  has  made  for  the  operation  of  other  lines,  under  the 
general  railroad  law,  it  has  conducted  their  ox)eration8  and  unquestionably  saved 
several  of  them  from  bankruptcy.  The  industries  of  the  State  have  grown,  and 
there  have  been  but  few  complaints  from  shippers. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  State  served  by  this  company,  operating 
under  its  charter,  whether  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  fruitful  ana 
populous  territory  reached,  or  whether  by  reason  of  the  facilities  extended  by 
the  company,  it  is  certain  that  this  portion  of  the  State  has  excelled  the  rest  in 
the  increase  of  population  and  value  of  property." 

Henry  Russell, 
Counsellor,  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  • 

"The  railroads  in  this  Commonwealth  have  very  little  more  power  than  ordi- 
nary business  corporations,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  being  the  most  important, 
and  that  exercised  under  very  rigorous  restrictions.  All  iiailroads  in  this  State 
are  now  subj'ect  to  the  general  laws  and  are  under  th^supervision  of  a  board  of 
railroad  commissioners,  of  which  the  power  is  very  plenary.  The  general  law 
in  reference  to  Massachusetts  railroad  corporations  and  the  powers  of  the  rail- 
road commissioners  are  set  out  in  chapter  112  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Stat- 
utes and  the  amendments  thereto  contained  in  the  acts  from  1882  to  1899.  In 
addition  to  this  chapter,  railroads  are  subject  to  section  8,  chapter  105  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes,  which  makes  every  act  of  incorporation  subject  to  amendment,  alter- 
ation, or  repeal,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general  court,  in  view  of  these  general 
laws  the  original  charters  under  which  these  railroads  are  operated  are  of  little 
or  no  material  value.  The  incorporation,  organization,  laying  out  of  route,  issu- 
ing of  stock,  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  rates  of  fares,  and  all  the  smaller  details 
of  railroad  operations  are  provided  for  in  the  general  statute  applicable  in  all 
cases. 

"In  the  original  charters  of  at  least  two  of  the  railroads  organized  here,  a 
right  in  the  State  to  purchase  the  railroad  at  any  time  for  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment with  10  per  cent  ti  year  added  was  reserved.  This,  however,  is  superseded 
by  a  general  right  to  take  possession  of  any  railroad  in  the  State  reserved  to  the 
CJommon wealth  in  sections  7  and  8  of  the  aforesaid  chapter  112." 

Lucius  Tuttle, 
President,  Boston  arid  Maine  Railroad  Company, 


Appendix  I. 

PREAMBLE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  ROUTE  FROM 

A  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  CHARTER. 


AN  ACT  to  authorizo  the  construction  of  an  extension  of  the  railway  commonly  known  as  the  Rose- 
hill  Railway,  in  three  sections,  from  a  pohit  about  9  chains  75  links  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Rowhill  station  platform,  crossing  the  Parramatta  River,  traversing  the  districts  of  Rydalmerc, 
Pennant  Hills,  Duudas,  and  Castle  Hill,  and  terminating  at  Dural.    (Assented  to  18th  June,  18U3.) 

Whereas  Benjamin  Crispin  Simpson,  of  Sydney,  in  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  civil  engineer,  being  the  present  proprietor  of  the  railway  from  Clyde 
station  to  the  Parramatta  River,  known  as  the  Rosehill  Railway,  is  desirous  of 
constructing  an  extension  of  such  railway  in  three  sections,  from  a  point  about 
nine  chains  seventy-five  links  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Rosehill  station  plat- 
form; then  crossing  the  Parramatta  River;  then  traversing  the  districts  of  Rydal- 
mei'e,  Pennant  Hills  to  a  jjoint  north  of  the  Pennant  Hills  road,  being  three  miles 
twenty-eight  chains  from  the  starting  point,  and  being  the  first  section  of  the  said 
extension;  thence  traversing  Dundas  and  Castle  Hill  to  a  point  in  the  district  of 
Castle  Hill  five  miles  twenty-four  chains  from  the  end  of  the  first  section,  being 
the  second  section  of  the  said  extension;  thence  to  a  further  point  in  the  district 
of  Dural  three  miles  forty-one  chains  or  thereabouts  from  the  termination  of  the 
second  section,  being  the  third  section  of  the  said  extension;  such  railway  to  run 
through  certain  private  lands  and  certain  streets  described  in  the  schedule  annexed 
hereto:  And  whereas  it  is  desired  to  construct  such  railway  extension  for  the 
pui-pose  of  making  the  Rosehill  Railway  of  greater  use,  and  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  opening  up  a  most  fertile  and  valuable  district  now  without  railway 
facilities,  and  of  giving  better  access  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  and  the  public 
generally  to  Sydney  and  surrounding  country:  And  whereas  the  increased  facil- 
ities of  communication  and  traffic  which  would  result  from  the  construction  of 
the  said  proposed  railway  extension  would  be  for  the  public  convenience  and 
benefit,  and  it  is  desirable  to  authorize  by  legislative  enactment  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  said  proposed  railway  extension  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  and  legis- 
lative assembly  of  New  South  Wales  in  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  same,  as  follows: 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  ROUTE    CONTAINED  IN  A  PRIVATE  RAILWAY 

CHARTER  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  OF  1893. 

The  schedule, — First  part, — Commencing  on  the  Rosehill  Railway  at  a  point 
about  nine  chains  seventy-five  links  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Rosehill  station 
platform;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  land  enclosed  for  the  said 
railway  and  belonging  to  tiie  said  Benjamin  Crispin  Simpson;  thence  bearing 
northeasterly  through  the  property  believed  to  belong  to  the  Rosehill  Racecourse 
Company  to  a  road  called  South  avenue;  thence  across  that  road  bearing  north- 
easterly to  the  southern  boundary  of  land  believed  to  belong  to  Septimus  Alfred 
Stephen,  and  believed  to  be  leased  to  Charles  Edward  Jeanneret  for  a  tramway 
line;  thence  across  the  said  leased  land  bearing  northeasterly  to  a  road  called 
North  avenue;  thence  across  the  said  road  bearing  northeasterly  to  lands  believed 
to  belong  to  Robert  Hudson  bearing  northerly  to  the  western  boundary  of  a 
reserved  road;  thence  curving  to  a  northeasterly  direction  along  such  road  to  the 
southwestern  boundaiy  of  lands  believed  to  belong  to  William  L.  Ferris  and  I. 
Ferris;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  said  lands  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Parramatta  River;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  said 
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Parramatta  River  to  the  southern  boandary  of  lands  believed  to  be  dedicated  by 
by  the  Gtovernment  for  an  asylum  for  the  insane;  thence  across  the  said  lands  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  their  eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  the  trustees  of  Subiaco  Convent  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  a  street  called  Victoria  street;  thence  in  a  nortlierly 
direction  across  the  said  street  to  its  northern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northerly 
and  northeasterly  direction  through  lands  believed  to  belons:  to  the  trustees  of 
Subiaco  Convent  to  the  western  boundary  of  land  believed  to  oelong  to  Jonathan 
Wooster;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  said  lands  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  a  road  called  Kissing  Point  road;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
across  the  said  road  to  its  northern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
across  land  believed  to  belong  to  Robert  M'Cann  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thence 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  G.  M^Eallop  to  the 
western  boundary  of  a  reserved  road;  thence  in  a. northeasterly  direction  across 
the  said  road  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  (curving  to  a 
northerly  and  northwesterly)  direction  through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  Neil 
Harper  to  the  western  boundary  of  a  road  believed  to  he  called  Adderton  road; 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction  across  the  said  road  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thence 
in  a  northerly  direction  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  Goor^  Hodge  to  its 
eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  through  lands  believed  to  belong 
to  Charles  R.  Mobbs  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  road;  thence  curving  to  a  north- 
easterly direction  along  the  said  road  and  through  land  believod  to  belong  to  Neil 
Harper,  and  also  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  Enoch  Smith  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  said  road;  thence  curving  to  northerly  and  northwesterly  direc- 
tions through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  Charles  W.  Mills  to  its  northern  bound- 
ary; thence  in  a  northerly  and  northwesterly  direction  through  lands  beHeved  to 
belong  to  Frederick  C.  Cox  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  across  land  believed  to  belong  to  William  Cox  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  a  road  called  Pennant  Hills  road;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the 
said  road  to  its  northern  boundary;  thence  stiU  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across 
land  believed  to  belong  to  Frederick  C.  Cox  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  road: 
thence  across  the  said  road  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  its  northern  boundar>': 
thence  bearing  northeasterly  across  land  believed  to  belong  to  Ed¥mi  Hfuris,  and 
terminating  at  a  point  in  the  said  land  three  miles  twenty-eight  chains  distant 
from  the  i)oint  of  commencement  of  the  first  section  hereinbefore  describe. 


Appendix  II. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  RAILWAYS, 


ALABAMA. 

Art.  XrV, — Corporations. — Private  corporations, — Railroads  and  canals. 

Sec.  21.  All  railroads  and  canals  shall  be  pnblic  highways,  and  all  railroad 
and  canal  companies  shall  be  common  carriers.  Any  association  or  corpora- 
tion organized  lor  the  purpose  shall  have  the  right  to  conslaruct  and  operate  a 
railroaa  between  any  points  in  this  State,  and  to  connect  at  the  State  Ime  wifi 
railroads  of  other  States.  Every  railroad  shall  have  the  riffht  with  its  road  t  > 
intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other  railroad,  and  shall  receive  and  trans- 
port each  the  other's  freight,  passengers,  and  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  without 
delay  or  discrimination." 

Sec.  22.  **  The  general  assembler  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent 
unjust  discriminations  and  extortion  in  rates  of  freights  and  passenger  tariff  on 
rauroads,  canals,  and  rivers  in  this  State." 

Sec.  28.  *'  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  shall  grant  free  passes 
or  sell  tickets  or  passes  at  a  discount  other  than  as  sold  to  the  public  generidly, 
to  any  member  of  the  general  assembly,  or  to  any  person  holding  office  under  this 
State  or  the  United  States." 

Sec»  25.  *' No  railroad,  canal,  or  other  transportation  company,  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  this  constitution,  shall  have  the  oenent  of  any  future 
legislation  by  general  or  special  laws,  other  than  in  execution  of  a  trust  created 
by  law,  or  by  contract,  except  on  the  condition  of  complete  acceptance  of  all  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

Art.  XI. — Taxation, 

Sec.  6.  <*  The  propertv  of  private  corporations,  associations,  and  individuals  of 
this  State  shall  forever  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate."    *    *    * 

"  Law  requiriiiff  auditor  to  assem  and  collect  taxes  on  the  roadbed  and  rolling  stock  of  railroads, 
and  lelievrng  these  items  from  county  taxation  was  valid."— M.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  v.  Peebles,  47  Ala..  817. 


Art.  XII. — "  Municipal  and  private  corporations. 

Sec.  1.  *'  All  existing  charters  or  firrants  of  special  or  exclusive  privilege  under 
which  a  bona  fide  organization  shall  not  have  taken  place  and  busmess  been  com- 
menced in  good  faith  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  here- 
after have  no  validity." 

Sec.  2.  "  The  general  assembly  shall  pass  no  special  act  conferring  corporate 
powers,  except  for  charitable,  educatiozial,  penal,  or  reformatory  purposes,  where 
the  corporations  created  are  to  be  and  remam  under  the  -paXronage  and  control  of 
the  State." 

Sec.  6.  '*No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  become  a 
stockholder  in  any  com];>any  *  *  *  or  obtain  or  appropriate  money  for  or 
loan  its  credit  to  any  corporation."    •    *    * 

Sec.  6.  '*  Corporations  mav  be  formed  under  general  laws,  which  laws  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  altered  or  repealed.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  tne 
power  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  any  charter  of  incorporation  now  exising  and 
revocable  at  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  or  any  that  may  hereafter  be  cre- 
ated, whenever,  in  their  opinion,  it  ma^  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  this  State, 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  corporations.  "-^ 
(See  By.  v.  Gill,  54-101.) 
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Sec.  7.  '*  Except  as  herein  provided,  the  State  shall  never  become  a  stockholder 
in,  or  sabscribe  to,  or  be  interested  in,  the  stock  of  any  corporation  or  association.'* 

Art.  XVn. — Railroads,  canaUf  and  turnpikes. 

Sbc.  1.  Identical  with  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama. 

Sec.  8.  All  individnals,  associations,  and  corporations  shall  have  eqoal  right 
to  have  x)ersons  and  property  transported  over  railroads,  canals,  and  tnmpikes, 
and  no  nndne  or  unreasonable  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  cnarges  for,  or  in 
facilities  for,  transportation  of  freight  or  passengers  within  the  State,  or  com- 
ing from  or  ffoing  to  any  other  State.  Persons  and  property  transported  over 
any  railroad  snauDe  delivered  at  any  station  at  charges  not  exceeding  the  charges 
for  transportation  of  x)er8ons  and  property  of  the  same  class  in  the  same  direction, 
to  any  more  distant  station.    ♦    *    • 

Sec.  4.  The  leasing,  control,  consolidation,  or  pnrchase  of  a  parallel  or  compet- 
ing line  forbidden.  Officer  of  one  road  can  not  nold  office  in  snch  lines.  Qnes- 
Uon  as  to  what  is  competing  or  x>arallel  lines  to  be  decided  by  jury,  as  in  civil 
cases. 

Sec.  5.  No  officer,  president,  director,  a^ent,  or  employee  of  any  railroad  to  be 
interested,  directiy  or  indirectly,  in  furnishing  materials,  supplies,  or  business  to 
company. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  prevent  by  law  the  granting  of  free  passes, 
by  any  railroad  or  transportation  company,  to  any  officer  of  this  State,  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial, 

Sec.  8.  All  charters  held  subject  to  constitution,  and  no  amendment  of  charter 
or  special  law  for  benefit  of  corporation  to  be  passed  unless  so  held. 

Sec.  0.  General  assembly  can  take  property  and  franchises  of  incorporated 
companies  and  subject  them  to  public  use,  the  same  as  property  of  individuals. 

Sec.  10.  General  assembly  to  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  xmjust 
discriminations.    Penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  provided. 

Sec.  11.  Rolling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  to  be  considered  per- 
sonal  proi)erty. 

Sec.  18.  Annual  reports  to  be  required. 

ARIZONA. 

The  organic  code  contains  no  provisions  on  railways. 

CAI.IFORNIA. 

Art.  Xn. — Corporations, 

Sec.  1 .  * '  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  created 
bv  special  act.  AU  laws  nowin  force  in  this  State  concerning  corporations,  and 
all  laws  that  may  hereafter  be  passed  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  altered 
from  time  to  time  or  repealed." 

Sec.  7.  **  The  leg^lature  shall  not  extend  any  franchise  or  charter,  nor  remit 
the  forfeiture  of  any  ^nchise  or  charter  for  any  corporation  now  existing,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  exist  under  the  laws  of  this  State. ' 

Sec.  8.  State  can  use  property  of  corporations  for  public  use  same  as  that  of 
individuals. 

Sec.  17.  Same  as  section  21  of  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  and  section  1  of  that 
of  Arkansas. 

Sec.  18.  Same  as  section  5,  Article  XYII,  of  constitution  of  Ajrkansas,  with  the 
addition  **  except  such  interest  in  the  business  of  transportation  as  lawMly  flows 
from  the  transportation  of  stock  therein." 

Sec.  10.  Free  passes  and  discounted  tickets  forbidden.  Penalty:  Forfeiture  of 
office. 

Sec.  20.  Pooling  forbidden.  If  rates  are  reduced  for  purposes  of  competition, 
the  same  shall  not  be  raised  **  without  the  consent  of  the  governmental  authority 
in  which  shall  be  vested  the  x)ower  to  .regulate  fares  and  freights.'* 

Sec.  21.  Same  as  section  8,  Article  Xll,  Arkansas. 

Sec.  22.  State  divided  into  three  sections,  according  to  population.  One  railroad 
commissioner  for  each  section,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years.  Have  power  to 
establish  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight.  Same  to  be  published. 
Examine  books,  records,  etc.;  and  may  issue  subpoenas;  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints; punish  for  contempt  of  orders  *'in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
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extent  as  courts  of  record;'*  shall  prescribe  uniform  system  of  accounts.  Diso- 
bedience of  orders  of  commissioner  punished  by  fines  not  to  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Agent  or  employee  receiving  rates  in  excess  of  those  fixed  fined  five 
thousand  dollars  or  one  year  in  county  jail.  Legislature  can  extend  power  of 
commissioner. 
Sbo.  28.  Divides  State  into  districts. 

COLORADO. 
Abt.  XY,— Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  All  special  charters  granted,  but  under  which  business  had  not  beg^un, 
not  valid  after  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

Sbc.  2.  No  charter  of  incorporation  shall  be  granted,  extended,  changed,  or 
amended  by  special  law,  except  for  such  municipal,  charitable,  educational,  penal, 
or  reformatory  corporations  as  are  or  may  be  under  the  control  of  l^e  State;  but 
the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organization  of  corpo- 
rations hereafter  to  be  created. 

Sec.  8.  Identical  with  last  eleven  lines  of  section  6,  Article  Xn,  Arkansas. 

Sbc.  4.  Almost  identical  with  section  21,  Article  XIY,  Alabama,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  last  phrase  **  and  transport,"  etc. 

Sec.  5.  Ssune  as  section  4,  Article  XVII,  Arkansas,  but  referring  to  consolida- 
tion only. 

Sec.  6.  Identical  with  section  8,  Article  XVII,  Arkansas,  up  to  *'  Persons  and 
property  transported." 

Sec.  7.  Benefit  of  future  legislation  denied  until  acceptance  of  provisions  of 
constitution  filed,  in  binding  form. 

Sec.  8.  Identical  with  section  9,  Article  XVU,  Arkansas. 

See.  15.  Unlawful  for  anv  corporation  '*  to  require  of  its  servants  or  employees, 
as  a  condition  of  their  employment  any  contract  *  *  *  whereby  such  person, 
company  *  ♦  ♦  shall  be  released  from  liability  ♦  *  ♦  on  account  of 
injuries  while  in  the  service  of  such  company."    ♦    *    « 

CONNJBCTXCUT. 

Amendments,  Article  XXY:  '*  No  county,  city,  town ,  borough,  or  other  munici- 
pality, shall  ever  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  any  railroad  corporation,  or 
become  a  purchaser  of  the  bonds,  or  make  donations  to,  or  loan  its  credit,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  any  such  corporation;"  debts  contracted  prior  to  adoption 
of  this  amendment  not  afitected. 

DBLAT^ARB. 

Abt.  ym. — Revenue  and  taxation. 
Sec.  8.  County  or  municipal  aid  to  private  corporations  or  persons  prohibited. 

Art.  IX. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  No  corporation  shall  hereafter  be  created,  amended,  renewed,  or  revived 
by  special  act,  but  only  by  or  under  general  law,  nor  shall  any  existing  corporate 
charter  be  amended,  renewed,  or  revived  by  special  act,  but  only  by  or  under 
general  law.    *    •    *    Charters  forfeited  for  violation  of  law. 

Sec.  2.  Acceptance  of  constitution  by  corporations  necessary  before  charter  can 
be  renewed  or  amended. 

Sec.  6.  Each  shareholder  entitled  to  one  vote  in  elections  for  directors  or 
managers. 


Abt.  IX. — Taxation  and  finance. 

Sec.  7.  State  aid  by  means  of  taxation  to  corporations  forbidden. 

Sec.  10.  State  credit  not  to  be  pledged  or  loaned  to  private  corporations;  State 
not  to  become  a  stockholder.  City,  county,  borough,  tovmship,  etc.,  also  forbid- 
den to  aid  such  corporations. 
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Abt.  X^L.^MisceOaneoua. 

Sec.  30.  *'  The  leg^latnre  is  invested  with  fall  x>ower  to  pass  laws  for  the  cor- 
rection of  abnses  and  to  prevent  nnjnst  discrimination  and  excessive  charges  by 
persons  and  corporations  engaged  as  common  carriers  in  transporting  persons  or 
property,  or  peirorming  other  services  of  a  public  nature,  and  shall  provide  for 
enforcing  such  laws  by  adequate  penalties  and  forfeitures." 

Sec.  31.  Free  passes  and  discounts  of  fares  forbidden  to  members  of  legislature 
and  State  officers. 

OBOROIA. 

Abt.  IV. — Section  $,  BegtUation  of  corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Railroad  tariffs.  Assembly  given  right  to  regulate  freight  and  passen- 
ger tariffs  and  to  fix  penalties  for  violations  of  regulations. 

Sec.  2.  Right  of  eminent  domain  retained  over  corporation  property. 

Sec.  8.  Charters  revived  or  amended  become  subject  to  the  constitution:  *  *  • 
**  Provided^  That  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  an;^  amendment  for  tiie  purpose 
of  allowing  any  existing  road  to  take  stock  in  or  aid  in  the  building  of  any  branch 
road." 

Sec.  4.  The  purchase  of  stock  of  one  corporation  'by  another  for  purposes  of 
decreasingcompetition  can  not  be  authorized  and  all  such  contracts  declared  void. 

Sec.  5.  Rebates  forbidden,  directly  or  indirectly.    Penalties  may  be  imposed. 


Abt.  ni. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  19.  Prohibits  special  or  local  laws. 

Abt.  Vni. — Public  indebtedness  and  subsidies. 

Four  sections,  prohibiting  subscription  to  stock  and  other  forms  of  aid  on  part 
of  any  political  unit. 

Abt.  XI. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Previously  granted  but  inoperative  special  charters  void. 

Sec.  2.  Special  legislation,  except  for  mmucipal,  charitable,  etc.,  purposes, 
prohibited. 

Sec.  8.  Legpislature  may  revoke  charters,  but  no  injustice  shall  be  done. 

Sec.  4.  Like  section  8,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sec.  5.  Railways  common  carriers;  legislature  may  control,  regulate  rates;  rail- 
ways may  connect,  intersect  with  one  another. 

Sec.  6.  Undue  or  unreasonable  discriminations  forbidden;  excursion  and  com- 
mutation tickets  may  be  sold,  provided  they  are  the  same  to  all  persons.  Long 
and  short  haul  provision. 

Sec.  7.  Must  accept  constitution. 

SIec.  8.  Legislature  may  apply  right  of  eminent  domain  to  property  of  railway 
corporation. 

Sec.  10.  Appoint  legal  representative. 

Sec.  14.  Can  not  escape  jurisdiction  of  State  courts  through  consolidation. 

Sec.  15.  Contracts  restricting  liabilitsr  void. 

Sec.  18.  Combinations  to  innuence  price  prohibited. 


Sec.  59.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  179.  City,  county,  etc.,  aid  to  corporations  forbidden. 

Sec.  190.  Corporations  must  accept  the  constitution  before  asking  for  benefits 
of  future  legislation. 

Sec.  191.  All  charters  under  which  organization  has  not  taken  place  at  time  of 
adoption  of  constitution  void. 

Sec.  192.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  other  than  expressly  named  in 
charter;  not  to  hold  estate  other  than  is  proper  and  necessary  for  carrsring  on  its 
legitimate  business  **for  a  longer  period  than  5  years ^  under  penalty  of  eseliea^." 
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Sec.  195.  Property  of  corporations  subject  to  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Sec.  196.  Unjust  discrimination  prohibited. 

Sbc.  197.  Free  passes  forbidden  to  city,  town,  comity  officers,  members  of 
assembly,  or  judge.    Forfeiture  of  office  the  i)enalty. 

Sec.  198.  Trusts,  pools,  combinations,  or  other  organizations  to  '*  depreciate 
below  its  real  value  any  article,  or  enhance  the  cost  of  any  article  above  its  real 
value"  forbidden." 

Sec.  201.  Purchase  or  lease  or  operation  of  competing  lines  or  line  forbidden; 
also  pooling  of  earnings  with  any  common  carrier  forbidden. 

Sec.  203.  Lease  or  transfer  of  franchise  to  escape  liability  forbidden. 

Sec.  207.  Identical  with  section  3,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sec.  209.  Railroad  commissioners,  three  in  number,  elected  by  people  for  same 
term  as  governor.    State  divided  into  three  districts. 

Sec.  210.  Common  carriers  forbidden  to  own,  operate,  or  engage  in  any  other 
business  **  except  such  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  on  its  business."    ♦    *    ♦ 

Sec.  212.  Rolling  stock  subject  to  execution  and  sale.  Earnings  and  personal 
property  subject  to  process  of  attachment. 

Sbcs.  218,  215.  Freight  of  all  shippers  to  be  transferred  with  equal  promptness 
and  same  charges  independent  of  destination. 

Sec.  214.  Exclusive  contracts  with  shippers  forbidden. 

Sec.  216.  Right  of  intersection  guaranteed. 

Sec.  217.  Fixes  penalties  at  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  and  forfeiture  of  franchise. 

Sec.  218.  Greater  cluurgea  for  shorter  than  for  longer  hauls  forbidden. 

ILLINOIS. 
Art.  XI. 

Sec.  1.  No  corporation  to  be  created  by  special  laws. 

Sec.  2.  All  charters  not  in  force  wiuiin  10  days  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  void. 

Sec.  3.  "The  general  assembly  shall  provide,  by  law,  *  *  ♦  every  stockholder 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy,  for  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  owned  by  him,  for  as  many  persons  as  there  are  directors  or  managers  to  be 
elected,  or  to  cumulate  such  shares,  and  give  one  candidate  as  manv  votes  as  the 
number  of  directors  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  shall  equal; 
or  to  distribute  them  on  the  same  principle  among  as  many  candidates  as  he  shall 
think  fit."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  10.  Rolling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  considered  personal 
property  subject  to  execution  and  sale. 

Sec.  11.  Consolidation  of  comx)eting  lines  forbidden.  No  consolidation  without 
60  days'  notice.    Majority  of  directors  to  be  citizens  of  State. 

Sec.  12.  Railrcx^s  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  b^  law. 

Sec.  13.  No  increase  of  stock  unless  60  days'  notice  of  same  has  been  given. 

Sec.  14.  *  *  *  **  Property  and  franchises  of  incorporated  comx>anies  already 
organized,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  public  necessity  the  same  as  of  indi- 
viduals."   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  15.  **  The  general  assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent 
unjust  discriminations  and  extortion  in  the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariff 
'  on  the  different  railroads  of  the  State,  and  enforce  such  laws  by  necessary  pen- 
alties to  the  extent,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property 
and  franchises." 

Art.  XTV. 

Sec.  1.  Regarding  money  paid  into  State  treasury  hy  Illinois  Central  RaUroad, 
Sec.  2.  Ck>unty,  city,  town,  village, etc.,  aid  to  corporations  forbidden  in  future 
(i.  e.,  after  1870,  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution) 

INDIANA. 

Abt.  XI. — Corporations, 

Sec.  13.  Corporations  other  than  banking  shall  not  be  created  by  special  act 
but  may  be  formed  under  general  laws. 
Sec.  14.  Individual  liabinty  of  incorporators. 
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IOWA. 

Art.  Vin. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  No  corporation  to  be  hereafter  created  by  special  law. 

Sec.  2.  Property  of  corporations  snbject  to  taxation  as  that  of  individnals. 

Sec.  8.  State  not  to  be  a  stockholder. 

Sec.  12.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  general  assembly  shall 
have  power  to  amend  or  repeal  all  laws  for  the  organization  or  creation  of  cor- 
porations.   ♦    *    • 


Art.  Xn.— Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Special  legislation  prohibited,  and  all  general  laws  may  be  amended  or 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Individnal  liabilities  in  case  of  corporations,  ♦  •  *  *»  but  such  indi- 
vidual liabilities  shall  not  applv  to  railroad  corporations,  nor  corporations  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes/^ 

LOUISIANA. 

Art.  262.  "  The  general  assembly  shall  not  remit  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter 
of  any  corporation  now  existing,  nor  renew,  alter,  or  amend  the  same,  nor  pass 
any  ^neral  or  special  law  for  the  benefit  of  such  corporation,  except  upon  the 
condition  that  such  corporation  shall  thereafter  hold  its  charter  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution." 

Art.  265.  No  corporation  to  eneage  in  business  except  such  as  directly  author- 
ized by  charter  '*or  incidental  thereto,"  nor  hold  any  real  estate  for  a  longer 
period  than  10  years. 

Art.  267.  Stock  neither  to  be  decreased  nor  increased  '*  except  in  pursuance  of 
general  laws,"  nor  without  the  consent  of  persons  holding  the  larger  amount  in 
value  of  the  stock.    *    ♦    • 

Art.  271.  Identical  with  Article  XIY,  section  21,  Alabama,  beginning  with 
**  Any  association." 

Art.  272.  Identical  with  Article  XIY,  section  21,  Alabama,  up  to  "Any 
association." 

Art.  274.  Consolidation  upon  60  days'  notice,  but  company  always  to  remain  in 
jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Art.  275.  ''  General  laws  shall  be  enacted  providing  for  the  creation  of  private 
corporations,  and  shall  therein  provide  fully  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the 
public  and  of  the  individual  stocKholder." 

Art.  283.  **A  railroad,  express,  telephone,  telegraph,  steamboat,  and  other 
water  craft,  and  sleeping  car  commission  is  hereby  created;"  composed  of  three 
members,  elected  by  districts. 

"  Art.  284.  Powers  of  commission :  Compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and  production 
of  books  and  papers;  adopt,  change,  ana  make  just  rates  and  reg^ilations;  prevent 
discriminations;  hear  complaints;  supervise  matters  of  bridges,  depots,  switches, 
etc.,  etc.;  adjust  rates  between  brancn  and  trunk  lines. 

Art.  285.  Appeals  from  decisions  of  commission  may  be  taken  to  Supreme 
Court. 

Art.  286.  Penalties  provided. 

wTA  I  WJfi. 

Art.  IV. — Part  third.    Legislative  power. 

Sec.  18.  *'  The  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  general  laws,  for  all  matters  generally  appertaining  to  special  or  private  legis- 
lation." 

Art.  IX. — Oeneral  provisions. 

Credit  of  State  not  to  be  loaned. 

MABYLAKD. 

Art.  3. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  48.  Corporations  may  be.  formed  under  general  laws:  but  shall  not  be 
created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  except  in  cases  where 
no  general  laws  exist;  *  *  *  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  gov- 
ernor to  draft  general  laws. 
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Contains  no  constitntional  provisions  relating  to  railways. 

BfilCHIOAN. 
Art.  Xy. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  formed  under  general  laws  only. 

Sec.  7.  Individual  liability  of  stockholders. 

Sec.  10.  No  corporation,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  or  for  the  construction 
of  railroads,  pluiK  roads,  and  canals,  shall  be  created  for  a  longer  period  than  30 
years. 

Sec.  12.  Limitation  for  holding  real  estate  ten  years,  "  excluding  such  as  is 
actually  occupied  by  such  corporation  in  the  exercise  of  its  franchise." 

BdNNXSSOTA. 

Art.  IX. — Finances  of  the  State,  banks  and  baring. 

Sec.  14b.  Limitation  of  municipal  aid  to  railways  to  10  per  cent  of  assessed 
valuation. 

Sec.  15.  Adopted  November  4,  1879.  Limitation  at  5  per  cent  of  taxable 
property. 

Art.  X. — Of  corporations  having  no  banking  privileges. 

Sec.  2.  None,  except  municipal  corporations,  to  be  formed  under  special  acts. 

Art.  IV. 

Sec.  83.  Special  legislation  prohibited.    Also  the  amendment  of  special  laws. 
Latter  may,  however,  be  repealed. 
Sec.  84.  Provision  made  for  general  laws. 

Amendment  to  sec,  19,  Art  IX,  of  Apr,  15, 1858, 


State  loans  to  be  given  onl^  to  roads  in  whose  aid  Congress  has  given  lands  to 
State  of  Minnesota.  Loans  in  form  of  State  bonds,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semi-annually  in  New  York  City,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,000. 
Conditions  of  these  loans  prescribed  at  some  length. 


Art.  VI. 

Sec.  87.  ^)ecial  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  88.  General  laws  for  the  granting  of  charters  to  be  i>assed. 

Art.  VII. — Corporations, 

Sec.  178.  Corporations  to  be  formed  under  general  laws  only.  Legislature  has 
power  to  change  or  revoke  any  charter  (now  revocable  or  hereafter  granted) 
**  whenever,  in  its  opinion,  it  may  be  for  the  public  interest  to  do  so:  novided, 
however, that  no  injustice  shaU  be  done  to  the  stockholders."  Charters  not  to  be 
granted  for  more  than  99  years.  Companies  holding  chai-ters  for  a  longer  period 
may  surrender  excess.  Legislature  may  otherwise  tax  the  **  increased  value  of 
such  prox)erty  and  franchises  arising  from  such  longer  duration  of  their  charters." 

Sec.  179.  Charters  to  be  held  subject  to  constitution. 

Sec.  180.  Future  charters  subject  to  constitution;  all  charters  under  which 
or^nization  not  effected  within  one  year  after  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  be 
void;  also  all  charters  under  which  work  not  begun  within  two  years  after 
granting. 

Sec.  182.  Power  of  taxation  not  to  be  surrendered  or  abridged  by  any  contract. 

Art.  VI. 

Sec.  183.  Municipal  aid  forbidden. 

Sec.  184.  Identical  with  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama. 
Sec.  185.  Rolling  stock  considered  personal  property  and  subject  to  execution 
and  sale. 
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Sec.  186.  Provides  for  regnlation  of  rates  and  fixing  of  x>enaltie8. 

Sec.  188.  Free  passes  to  **  members  of  legislature,  State,  district,  coanty,  or 
municipal  officers,  except  railroad  commissioners,"  forbidden. 

Sec,  190.  Prox)erty  and  franchises  of  corporations  may  be  subjected  to  public 
nse. 

Sec.  198.  Contracts  waiving  right  of  suit  for  damages  void. 

Sec.  194.  Same  as  section  3,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sec.  197.  Lease,  purchase,  or  operation  of  ft  railroad  of  this  State  by  a  tareagn 
corporation  forbidoen. 

Sec.  198.  The  legislature  shall  enact  laws  to  prevent  all  trusts,  combinatioiis, 
contracts,  and  agreements  inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 

Art.  XrV. — General  jyrovudons. 

Sec.  3«'>8.  State  aid  of  corporations  prohibited. 

Aussoniu. 

Art.  rV. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  47.  Municipal  aid  to  corporations  prohibited. 
Sec.  53.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Art.  X. — Reventte  and  taxation. 

Sec.  5.  *^  All  railroad  corporations  in  this  State  or  doing  business  therein  shall 
be  subjected  to  taxation  for  State,  county,  school,  municix>al,  and  other  purposes, 
on  the  real  and  personal  property  owned  or  used  by  them,  and  on  their  gross 
earnings,  their  net  earnings,  franchises,  and  their  capital  stock. 

Sec.  21.  Payment  of  $50  to  State  treasurer  for  first  $50,000  of  stock,  and  $6  for 
every  $10,000  additional,  required  before  charter  granted. 

Art.  XII. — Corporations, 

Sec.  4.  Right  of  eminent  domain  to  apply  to  property  and  franchises  of  cor- 
porations. 
Sec.  6.  Same  as  section  3,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 
Sec.  7.  Similar  to  section  192,  Kentucky,  and  article  265,  Louisiana. 

Art.  XII. 

Sec.  12.  Discrimination  prohibited  on  long  and  short  hauls. 

Sec.  13, 14.  Same  as  section  21,  Article  XIV,  Alabama.  Unjust  discrimina- 
tions also  prohibited,  and  legislature  to  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rates  for  freight  and  passengers. 

Sec.  16.  Boiling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  held  subject  to  execution. 

Sec.  17.  Consohdation  of  comi>eting  or  parallel  lines  forbidden;  also  lease,  pur- 
chase, etc.;  also  officeholding  in  rival  company. 

Sec.  18.  No  corporation  can  become  a  foreign  company  by  consolidation. 

Sec.  21.  Benefits  of  future  legislation  denied  except  on  condition  of  acceptance 
of  constitution. 

Sec.  22.  No  officer  of  railroad  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  furnish- 
ing supplies,  etc.,  to  company. 

Sec.  24.  Free  passes  forbidden  to  State,  county,  and  municipal  officers,  etc. 

MONTANA. 

Art.  XV. — Corporations  other  than  munidpcU, 

Sec.  1.  Charters  under  which  organization  not  yet  completed  void. 

Sec.  8.  Assemblv  has  x)ower  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  any  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted,  when,  in  its  opinion,  it  may  be 
Injurious  to  citizens  of  State. 

Sec.  4.  Same  as  section  8,  Article  XI,  Illinois  and  others. 

Sec.  5.  Bailroad  common  carriers;  legislature  has  power  to  control  and  regulate 
all  rates,  all  roads,  the  right  to  build,  operate,  and  intersect  other  roads. 

Sec.  6.  Same  as  section  17,  Article  Xlt,  Missouri  and  others. 
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Sec.  7.  Same  as  seetion  3,  Article  XVII,  Arkansas,  and  discrimination  among 
persons  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Constitution  to  be  accei^ted  before  benefit  of  f ntnre  legislation  obtained. 

Sec.  0.  Biffht  of  eminent  domain  to  apply  to  property  and  fnmchises. 

Sec.  12.  ''No  street  or  other  railroad  shall  be  constructed  within  any  city  or 
town  without  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities  having  control  of  the  street  or 
highway  proposed  to  be  occupied  by  such  street  or  other  railroad." 

Sec.  15.  No  corporation  can  become  a  foreign  corporation  by  consolidation. 

Sec.  16.  Ck)ntracts  waiving  right  to  damages  void. 

Sec.  20.  Formation  of  trusts  by  combination  within  or  without  the  State  for- 
bidden.   Legislature  to  enact  appropriate  leg^ation. 


Art.  XI. — Corporations — Railroad  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  Boiling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  subject  to  execution  and 
sale. 

Sec.  3.  Identical  with  section  11,  Ajrticle  XI,  Illinois,  omitting  last  sentence. 

Sec.  4.  All  roads  public  highways;  legislature  may  establish  reasonable  max- 
imum rates  for  passengers  and  freight;  liability  of  comxMUiies  never  to  be  limited. 

Sec.  6.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  to  apply. 

Sec.  7.  Abuses  to  be  regulated  by  law;  penalties  to  the  extent  of  forfeiture  of 
property  and  fnmchise  may  be  imx>osed. 

NEVADA. 

Art.  Vm. — Municipal  and  other  corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Si>ecial  le^slation  forbidden. 

Sec.  6.  State  credit  not  to  be  extended  to  corporations. 

Sec.  10.  "No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  become 
a  stockholder  in  any  joint  stock  company,  corporation,  or  association  whatever, 
or  loan  its  credit  in  the  aid  of  any  such  company,  corporation,  or  association, 
except  railroad  corporations,  companies,  or  associations." 

JSIEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

No  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  railways. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Art.  rv. — Legislative. 
Sec.  11.  Special  legislation  for  corporations  forbidden. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  organic  code  contains  no  provisions  relating  to  railways. 

NE'W  YORK. 

Art.  hi. 

Sec.  18.  Forbids  legislature  to  enact  any  sx)eclal  law  **  Granting  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  individual  the  right  to  lay  down  railroad  tracks." 

Art.  VII. 

Skc.  1.  State  credit  withheld. 

Art.  VIII. 

Sec.  1.  **  Ck)rporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be 
created  by  general  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes;  and  in  cases  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  can  not  be  attained 
under  general  laws.  All  general  laws  and  special  acts  passed  pursuant  to  this 
flection  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed." 

Sec.  10.  County,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  not  to  give  money  or  loan  credit. 
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Art.  Xm. 

'  Sbc.  8.  Granting  or  promising  to  grant,  or  accepting  passes,  franking  privilege, 
or  any  discrimination  m  rates  for  the  benefit  of  any  pn blic  officer  prombited. 

NORTH  CAROIiINA. 

Art.  y . — Eevenue  and  taxation. 

Sec.  4.  State  credit  not  to  be  given  to  railroads  nnless  they  are  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  or  such  in  which  the  State  has  a 
pecuniary  interest,  unless  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved 
uy  them. 

Abt.  "Vm.— Corporations  other  than  municipal. 

Sbo.  1.  Corporations  other  than  municipal  to  be  organized  under  general  laws. 
All  such  laws  and  special  acts  may  be  repealed  or  altered. 
Sbo.  2.  Debts  to  be  secured. 
Sec.  8.  Defines  corporations. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Abt.  2. — LeguUaiive  department. 

Sec.  69.  Special  legislation  in  favor  of  railroads  forbidden. 

Abt.  7. — Corporations  otiier  than  municipal. 

Sec.  188.  Charters  held  subject  to  constitution. 

Sec.  184.  Property  and  franchises  subject  to  right  of  eminent  domain. 
Seo.  137.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  other  than  that  directly  author- 
ized. 
Sec.  189.  Consent  of  local  authorities  concerned  necessary. 
Sec.  141.  Consolidation — same  as  section  6,  Article  XY,  Montana. 
Sec  142  ) 
Sec'  148*  C  ^*"^®  ^  section  5,  Article  XV,  Montana. 

Sec.  146.  Same  as  section  20,  Article  XY,  Montana. 

OHIO. 

Art.  XII. — Corporations. 
Sec.  1.  No  special  laws  conferring  corporate  powers  to  be  passed. 

OREGON. 

Art.  rV. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  28.  Various  kinds  of  si>ecial  legislation  prohibited,  but  corporations  not 
mentioned. 

Art.  XI. — Corporations  and  internal  improvements. 

Sec.  2.  Organization  of  corporations  by  special  act  forbidden.  All  laws  may 
be  changed  or  repealed, ''  but  not  so  as  to  destroy  or  imi)air  any  vested  corporate 
rights." 

Sec.  6.  State  not  to  be  stockholder  in  any  company. 

Sec.  7.  Credit  of  State  not  to  be  loaned. 

Sec.  10.  New  county  debts  limited  to  $5,000. 

FENNSTLVANIA. 

Art.  IX. — TaaxLtion  and  finance. 
Sec.  6.  State  credit  not  to  be  pledged  nor  State  to  become  a  stockholder. 
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Art.  XVI. — Private  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  All  charters  to  be  held  subject  to  constitatioiu 

Sec.  8.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  applicable  to  property  and  franchises. 

Sec.  6.  No  corporation  to  engage  m  business  other  than  eiroreesly  authorized 

and  not  to  hold  real  estate  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  its 

business. 

Art.  Xym. — BaUroads  and  canals. 

Sec.  1.  Identical  with  section  21,  Ajrticle  XlV,  Alabama. 

Sec.  6.  No  officer  of  corporation  to  be  interested  in  the  contracts  for  supplies 
and  material. 

Sec.  7.  Preferences  as  to  rates  and  facilities  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Free  "pasaea  forbidden  **  to  any  person  except  officers  or  employees  of  the 
company." 


Amendment  to  Article  IX, 

Sec.  1.  General  assembly  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  control  of  corporations 
by  general  law;  but  no  corporation  to  acquire  the  right  of  eminent  domain  or 
franchise  except  by  special  act. 


Art.  XTT. — Corporations, 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  framed  under  general  laws. 

Note.— Ail  acts  pledging  the  credit  of  tne  State  for  the  benefit  of  corporate 
body  were  repealed  oy  special  '*  ordinance  "  of  March  15, 1868. 


Art.  XVII. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Gnarters  held  subject  to  constitution. 

Sec.  4.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  to  extend  to  property  and  franchises. 

Sec.  7.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  not  specmcally  named. 

Sec.  9.  Legislature  has  power  to  alter,  revise,  or  annul  an^  charter  for  public 
good  "  in  Budi  manner  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  incorporators.  No 
law  hereafter  enacted  shall  create,  renew,  or  extend  the  charter  of  more  than  one 
corporation." 

Sec.  13.  *' Boiling  stock  and  all  other  movable  proi)erty"  subject  to  execution 
and  sale. 

Sec.  14.  Same  as  section  6,  Article  XV,  Montana,  except  relating  to  consolida- 
tion of  railroads  only,  and  omitting  clause  referring  to  office  holding. 

Secs.  16, 16.  Same  as  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama,  but  referring  to  rail- 
roads only.    Legislature  given  ri^ht  to  control  rates  of  freight  and  xtassengers. 

Sec.  17.  Same  as  section  7,  Article  XI,  Nebraska. 

Sec.  20.  Monopolies  and  trusts  forbidden.  Adopted  as  an  amendment  at  elec- 
tion of  1896. 


Art.  n. — Legislative, 

Sec.  88.  **  No  bonds  of  the  State  shall  be  issued  by  any  railroad  company  which 
at  the  time  of  its  application  for  the  same  shall  be  in  default  in  paymg  interest 
upon  the  State  bonds  previouslv  loaned  to  it  or  that  shall  heremer  and  before 
such  ai>plication  sell  or  absolutely  dispose  of  any  State  bonds  loaned  to  it  for  less 
thanxMur." 

Art.  XI. — Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Sec.  8.  All  special  legislation  forbidden. 
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Abt.  m. — Legislative  department, 

Sbc.  51.  State  aid  to  indiyidiials  and  corporations  forbidden. 

Sec.  52.  Coonly,  city,  town,  etc.,  aid  also  prohibited. 

Sec.  54.  State  liens  upon  railroads  can  not  be  changed. 

Sec.  56.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Art.  X,-~Bailroad8, 

Segs.  1,  2.  Same  as  section  21,  Article  XIY,  Alabama,  except  applying  to  rail- 
roads only,  and  also  fldving  legislative  power  to  correct  abases,  prevent  discrimi- 
nations, and  fix  penalties. 

Sec.  4.  Boiling  stock  and  other  movable  property  subject  to  execution  and  sale. 
■  Sec.  5.  Consolidaldon  with  or  office  holding  in  competing  or  x>arallel  lines 
forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Benefit  of  future  legislation  withheld  until  constitution  subscribed  to. 

Sec.  9.  No  railroads  hereafter  constructed  to  pass  within  8  miles  of  a  county  seat 
without  xMkssing  through  same,  and  establish  a  depot,  *'  unless  prevented  by  nat- 
ural obstacles,  such  as  streams,  hills,  or  mountains;*'  provided  city  (or  town) 
grants  right  of  way  and  land  enough  for  depot  purposes. 

Abt.  XTV. — Public  lands  and  land  office. 

Sec.  3.  No  public  lands  to  be  granted  to  railroads,  and  never  more  than  16  sec- 
tions per  mile.    And  no  land  granted  until  10  miles  of  road  in  operation. 


Art.  YI. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  26.  Si)ecial  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  81 .  Lending  of  State  credit  or  that  of  counties  and  municixMilities  forbidden, 

Ajit.  "XIL,— Corporations, 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  formed  under  general  laws,  and  all  such  laws  may 
be  changed  or  rex)ealed. 

Sec.  2.  Existing  corporations  to  accept  constitution. 

Sec.  8.  Legislature  shall  not  extend  or  validate  any  franchise. 

Sec.  10.  Corporations  limited  to  authorized  objects. 

Sec.  12.  AH  railroads  common  carriers,  and  to  carry  freight  and  x>a8senger8 
without  discrimination. 

Sec.  13.  Competing  roads  not  to  be  consolidated. 

Sec.  14.  Rolling  stock,  etc.,  considered  personal  property. 

Sec.  15.  Legislature  t-o  prescribe  maximum  rates. 

Sec.  17.  Employee  of  a  corporation  can  not  hold  municix^al  office  in  the  munici- 
pality which  granted  the  franchise. 

Sec.  20.  Trusts  and  combinations  forbidden. 

VIROINIA. 

Art.  X. — Taxation  and  finance. 

Sec.  12.  State  credit  can  not  be  granted. 

Sec.  14.  State  can  not  become  a  stockholder. 

Sec.  15.  State  can  not  become  a  party  to  internal  improvements. 

'WABHZNOTON. 

Art.  I. 

Sec.  8.  No  law  granting  irrevocably  any  privilege,  franchise,  or  immunity  shall 
be  passed  by  the  legislature. 
SEC.  28.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 
Sec.  89.  **  FiMie  officers  "  forbidden  to  use  passes,  etc. 
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Art.  Vn. 
Sec.  5.  State  credit  not  to  be  loaned. 

Abt.  XII. 

Sec.  1.  Creation  of  corporations  by  special  laws  forbidden  and  all  sach  laws 
may  be  altered  or  repealed. 
Sec.  2.  Charters  or  franchises  not  to  be  extended  or  forfeiture  remitted. 
Sec.  9.  State  can  not  be  a  stockholder. 
Sec.  10.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  to  apply. 
Sec.  18.  AlmcMt  identical  with  section  21,  Article  XIV,  Alabama. 
Sec.  14.  Pooling  of  earnings  forbidden  with  any  common  carrier. 
Sec.  15.  Discrimination  in  rates  forbidden. 
Sec.  16.  Consolidation  of  competing  lines  forbidden. 
Sec.  17.  Boiling  stock,  etc.,  personal  projiert^. 
Sec.  18.  Legislature  to  pass  laws  for  rogolation  of  fares  and  freights. 
Sec.  20.  Free  passes  to  members  of  l^gidature  and  public  officers  forbidden. 
Sec.  21.  No  discrimination  a^^ainst  eiroress  compames. 
Sec.  22.  Trusts  and  monopolies  forbidden. 

WSST  VIBOINIA« 

Art.  XI. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  organized  under  general  laws. 

Sec.  4.  Identical  with  section  8,^  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sec.  8.  Boiling  stock,  etc.,  considered  personal  property. 

Sec.  0.  Bailroads  declared  public  hk;hways.  Lej^islature  to  make  laws  estab- 
lishing reasonable  maximum  rates  and  the  preventing  of  abuses  and  discrimina- 
tions. 

Sec.  10.  Legislature  to  require  railroads  running  within  one-half  mile  of  a 
to¥ni  or  Tillage  to  establish  a  depot. 

Sec.  11.  Consolidation  with  parallel  or  competing  lines  forbidden. 

Sec.  12.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  to  apply  to  property  and  franchises  of  rail- 
roads. 

Note. — ^About  half  a  dozen  other  constitutions  contain  provisions  of  a  similar 
nature.  Usually  3  miles  is  the  distance  taken,  and  the  county  seat  the  point  con- 
cerned. They  are  to  i>a8s  through  latter  in  one  instance  **  if  no  natural  obstacle 
intervenes."    (See  sec.  5,  Art.  JT,  Texas,) 


Organic  act,  section  6.  *  *  *  "  This  further  provided  that  the  legislature 
shall  not  authorize  the  issuing  of  any  bond,  scrip,  or  evidence  of  debt  by  the  Ter- 
ritory, or  any  town,  city,  or  county  therein,  for  the  construction  of  any  railroad." 

Note.— The  organic  codes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  contain  no  mention  of 
railroads. 

WISOONSIN. 

Art.  XI. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Corporate  powers  not  to  be  granted  by  si^ecial  act,  and  all  general  laws 
changed  or  repesAed  at  will  of  legislature. 

Art.  rV. 

Sec.  81.  Special  legislation  forbidden  for  granting  corporate  powers,  except  to 
cities. 

Art.  VUL 

Sbc,  8.  State  credit  mthheld. 
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WYOMING. 

Abt.  I. — Dedaration  of  rights. 

Sec.  so.  Monopolies  and  perpetoitieB. — ^PBrpaftnxtiflBand  monopBM  arc  eonUaiy 
to  the  genius  of  a  free  state,  and  shall  not  be  allowed.  Ck)rporation8  being  crea- 
tures of  the  State,  endowed  for  the  public  good  with  a  portion  of  its  sovereign 
powers,  must  be  subject  to  its  control. 

Art.  III. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  27.  Special  and  local  laws  prohibited.  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  local 
or  special  laws  in  an^  of  the  following  enumerated  cases: 

A  long  list  of  subjects  is  here  enumerated,  including ''  the  riji^ht  to  lay  down 
railroad  tracks,  or  any  special  privilege,  immunity,  or  franchise  whatever,  or 
amending  existing  ch£ui;er  for  such  purpose."  In  all  other  cases  where  a  general 
law  can  be  made  applicable  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted. 

Sec.  89.  Political  units  prohibited  from  aiding  railway  construction,  or  loaning 
credit  or  otherwise  contracting  an  indebtedness. 

Abt.  X. — Corporations, 

Sec.  1.  Ck)rporations  organized  under  general  law. 

Sec.  2.  AU  franchises  subject  to  control  of  legislature. 

Sec.  8.  All  previously  granted  special  charters,  not  yet  in  actual  operation, 
declared  void. 

Sec.  4.  LawB,  contracts,  and  agreements  limiting  liability,  illegal. 

Sec.  5.  FuU  acceptance  of  constitution  before  business  can  be  transacted. 

Sec.  6.  Corporations  engage  in  only  one  line  of  business  specified  in  charter. 

Sec.  7.  Agencies  of  transportation  and  communication  declared  to  be  common 
carriers. 

Sec.  8.  Combinations  to  prevent  competition  or  influence  prices  prohibited. 

Sec.  9.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  and  public  use  to  apply  to  corporate  property. 

In  ad^tion  the  constitution  of  Wyoming  contains  nine  sections  specially  devoted 
to  railways,  as  foUovrs: 

Sec.  1.  Grants  power  to  construct,  operate,  intersect,  connect,  etc.,  without 
discrimination. 

Sec.  2.  Railways  and  telegraphs  declared  common  carriers,  '*  and  as  such  mnst 
be  made  by  law  to  extend  the  same  e(}uality  and  impartiality  to  all  who  use  them, 
excepting  employees  and  their  families  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whether 
individuals  or  corporations.'' 

Sec.  8.  Shall  make  annual  report  to  auditor  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  May  exercise  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  legislature  reserves  power 
to  subject  franchise  and  propert;^  to  public  use. 

Sec.  5.  All  political  muts  enjoined  from  aiding  by  donations,  loans,  credit,  etc. 

Sec.  6.  ConstitutiMi  must  be  accepted  before  busmess  can  be  done. 

Sec.  8.  Foreign  corporations  must  appoint  legal  representative  in  State. 

Sec.  9.  Depots  to  be  established  when  railways  run  within  four  miles  of  a  town. 
*'  Ko  railroad  company  shall  deviate  from  the  most  direct  practicable  line  in  con- 
structing a  railroad  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  provisions  of  this  section." 
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Chapter  I. 

DEVELOPMEirr   OF   THE   TAXATION   OF  TEANSFOBTATIOV  OOX- 

PANIE8. 

In  its  report,  issued  in  1880,  the  railway  tax  committee  *  asserted  that  "  there  is 
no  me^od  of  taxation  x)06sible  to  be  devised  which  is  not  at  this  time  applied  to 
railroad  property  in  some  pai*t  of  this  conntry."  When  this  statement  was  made 
the  States  were  passing  throngh  a  middle  experimental  sta^  in  their  taxation  of 
transportation  companies;  and  though  twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,  ano^er 
X)eriod  of  more  definite  experiment  has  only  just  begnn.  A  chaos  of  tax  systems 
almost,  if  not  quite,  eqpal  to  that  which  confronted  the  committee  still  prevails. 
Bnt  confnsed  and  confusing  as  railway  tax  laws  have  been  and  still  are,  both 
legislation  and  judicial  decision  give  evidence  of  progress  toward  a  better  state 
of  things.  Even  prior  to  1879,  the  year  of  the  activity  of  the  conmiittee,  clearer 
comprehension  of  tax  problems  to  be  solved  had  already  set  on  foot  a  movement 
for  reform;  and  the  past  two  decades  have  witnessed  changes  still  more  notably 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  the  general  trend  of  these  changes  which  this  chapter 
attempts  to  describe. 

In  tne  developing  of  its  transportation  facilities  the  United  States  has  acted  as 
a  group  of  communities  at  wiaely  different  sta^  of  industrial  development. 
An^er  me  East  had  in  a  measure  settled  the  question  of  an  adequate  transporta- 

1  The  report  of  this  committee  was  entitled  Taxation  of  BailioadB  and  Railroad  Becoiltiea.  The 
committee,  the  members  of  which  were  C.  F.  Adams,  jr.,  W.  B.  Williams  and  J.  H.  Oberly,  was 
appointed  at  a  convention  of  State  railroad  oommissioneis  to  report  nfiftthona  of  taratlon  respecting 
railroads  and  railroad  securities. 
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tion  system  the  railway  growth  of  the  West  was  still  in  its  incipient  stage.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  East  after  continnoos  experiment  was  the  first  to  devise  definite 
methods  of  railroad  taxation,  some  mistakes  in  the  developing  of  which  the  States 
of  the  West  were  subsequently  enabled  to  avoid.  But  in  the  main  the  general 
course  of  the  development  has  been  the  same  in  both  sections,  and  the  same  con- 
servative attitude  toward  innovation  is  to  be  noted  throughout. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  this  development  it  will  be  convenient  to  group  the 
successive  stei>s  within  two  periods.  To  be  sure,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  assign 
any  definite  chronological  limits  to  these  separate  stages;  but  the  distinctive 
features  in  the  process  of  change  are  so  prominent  as  to  group  themselves  broadly 
within  the  two  periods  which  are  here  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  stages  was  characterized  bv  the  policy  of  subsidy  and  exemp- 
tion &om  taxation  and  by  the  introduction  of  tax  methods  which  were  made  to 
operate  very  leniently  toward  the  railroads.  This  period  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  with  the  close  of  tiie  first  decade  after  the  civil  war.  The  second  or  pres- 
ent stage  has  been  characterized  chiefly  by  the  adoption  and  extension  of  definite 
metho£  of  railway  taxation,  in  the  main  distinct  from  the  general-property  tax 
as  ordinarily  administered  in  the  taxation  of  individuals. 

A.  FIRST  PERIOD— PUBLIC  AID  AND  TAX  EXEMPTIONS. 

1.  State  oonBtmotion  of  railroads. — One  reason  for  the  slight  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  railway  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively 
recent  origin  of  the  railway  systems  themselves.  The  building  of  railroads  in 
the  United  States  had  scarcelv  begun  before  1880,  and,  from  the  financial  stand- 
point, it  Was  not  until  after  the  period  of  the  civil  war  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  railroad  exx)eriment  was  assured.  In  1830  population  was  sparse  and  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  limited.  At  that  time  the  States  themselves  were 
qmte  widely  engaged  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  but  with*  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  tiie  States  appjear  to  have  been  averse  to  engaging  directly  in 
this  new  form  of  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  the  construction  of  railway 
lines  was  left  chiefiy  to  individual  initiative.^ 

2.  State  and  local  aid. — Capital,  however,  in  addition  to  the  mere  fact  of  its 
scarcity,  was  hard  to  secure  for  investment  in  an  enterprise  which  gave  no  pros- 
pect of  substantial  or  immediate  returns.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  various  State  legislatures  should  be  impressed  rather  with  the 
expediency  of  stimulating  railway  investments  by  special  auxiliary  enactments 
than  of  restricting  their  extension  by  the  imi>osition  of  taxes.  Accordingly,  with 
a  view  toward  encouraging  the  growth  of  a  service  which  was  seen  to  be  of  vital 

1  Tbere  are  some  instances  of  independent  action  on  the  part  of  States  in  the  construction  and  owner- 
ship of  railway  lines,  as  well  as  cases  where  State  policy  lr)oked  definitely  toward  State  ownership;  but 
such  instances  are  both  relatively  rare  in  number  ana  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  eariy  period  of 
railway  construction.  For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  the  canal  commission  was  authorized  in  1827 
to  estimate  the  expense  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg.  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  same  commission  was  empowered  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Philaaelphia  to  Columbia.  For  a  number  of  years  after  various  appropriations  f oi  purposes  of  railroad 
construction  are  to  be  found  in  the  State's  general  appropriatien  bills. 

In  Georgia  during  the  thirties  the  State,  through  the  agency  of  a  board  of  State  oommissioners. 
constructed  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  This  road  was  operated  by  the  State  until  1870.  It 
has  since  been  operated  under  lease  by  private  parties.    The  rental  for  1900  amounted  to  $420,012. 

During  the  thirties  Michigan  projected  an  elaborate  plan  of  railway  construction  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  internal  improvement.  This  plan  provided  for  the  bul  Iding  of  a  northern,  a  central, 
and  a  southern  road.  The  northern  project  was  abandoned  in  1841  and  a  wagon  road  constructed 
Instead;  but  large  sums  were  expendea  on  the  central  and  southern  lines  up  to  1846,  when  they  were 
sold  to  private  parties  and  incorporated,  respectively,  as  the  Michigan  Central  and  Michigan  South- 
em  lines.    In  both  cases  the  State  reserved  the  right  to  repurchase  after  January  1, 1867. 

In  Massachusetts,  to  illustrate  further,  the  State  took  an  active  interest,  almost  akin  to  ownership, 
in  the  construction  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  and  Hooeac  Tunnel.  In  1872  the  legislature 
provided  that  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  should  never  be  sold;  and  since  that 
time  large  sums  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  that  line  (e.g.,in  1883,  $264,562;  in  1884, 
$66,000). 

In  a  number  of  instances  early  State  policy  in  incorporating  railroad  companies  looked  toward  the 
possibility  of  subsequent  State  ownership.  For  instance,  during  1881  and  1833  New  York,  in  granting 
the  charters  of  the  New  York  and  Albany,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  Utica  and  Schenectady,  aud 
other  roads,  reserved  the  right  of  purchase,  to  take  effect  within,  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning 
ten  years  after  incorporation.  In  Massachusetts  charters  of  the  early  thirties  the  right  of  purchase 
was  reserved  for  ten  years  (e.g.,  in  the  charters  of  the  Franklin,  the  Boston,  Providence  and  Taun- 
ton, the  Boston  and  Lowell,  and  other  roads).  Similar  provisions  are  to  be  found  a  few  vears  later 
in  charters  granted  by  Kentucky  and  Michigan.  In  the  latter  State  at  leaxt  a  single  instance  of 
actual  purchase  is  to  be  found,  namely,  in  1841,  when  the  State  purchased  the  River  Raisin  and  I>ake 
£rie  Railroad  and  joined  it  to  the  Southern  State  road. 

A  recent  instance  of  contemplated  State  ownership  is  furnished  by  Arkansas  where,  in  1897,  tk 
State  board  was  created  to  locate,  establish,  and  operate  State  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
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I)nblic  importance,  special  aids,^  partial  or  even  complete  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion, and  lenient  tax  methods  were  frequently  made  the  subjects  of  general 
statute  and  special  charter  provisions. 

By  1860  the  practice  of  granting  aid  to  railways  was  widely  prevalent.  The 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  put  a  temporary  check  to  the  practice;  but  in  1865, 
particularly  in  the  South ,^  it  became  even  more  marked  than  before  the  war.  By 
1875,  however,  the  practice  began  to  fall  into  disfavor.  In  1874,  for  instance,  the 
legislature  of  G^orffia  provided  that  no  more  State  aid  should  be  given  except  where 
a  road  had  a  vested  ri^ht  to  the  same.  In  1875  Alabama  repealed  her  rai&oad-aid 
act  of  1^,  and  Illinois  in  1877  legislated  that  counties  could  not  be  held  liable 
after  1880  for  any  aid  which  thev  had  promised  railroads. . 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  practice  has  persisted  up  to  quite  recent  years. 
Such  has  been  the  6ase  in  Kansas,  where,  as  latiB  as  1887,  tne  legislature  empow- 
ered the  counties,  cities,  and  townshix>s  of  the  State  to  aid  railways  by  granting 
them  subsidies  and  subscribing  to  their  stock;  in  Maine,  as  late  as  1891  and  1893, 
when  Washing^n  County  was  authorized  to  guarantee,  for  thirty  years,  5  per 
cent  interest  on  $650,000  bonded  debt  of  the  Maine  Shore  Line  Railroad,  as  well 

1  Aid  granted  to  railroads  was  of  different  types.    The  following  clasBlflcation,  accompanied  bjr 
brief  illustrations,  will  serve  to  differentiate  those  types: 
State  aid: 

(1)  By  general  enactment. 

(a)  Grants  of  land. 

e.g.,  Iowa,  1853.  Railroads  were  empowered  to  occupy  any  State*  lands  without 
the  payment  of  damages. 

(b)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.  g.,  Alabama,  1868.  The  State  agreed  to  indorse  the  fiist-mortgage  bonds  of  rail- 
ways to  the  extent  of  $12,000  per  mile  for  each  20  miles  of  road«  as  com- 
pleted, and  $16,000  per  mile  for  each  5  miles  as  completed,  beyond  the  first 
20  miles. 

(2)  By  special  enactment. 

(a)  Subscriptions  to  stock. 

'  e.g.,  Massachusetts,  1836.    State  treasurer  authorized  to  subscribe  to  10,000  diaret 
of  stock  in  the  Western  Railroad  Company. 

(b)  Grants  of  land. 

e.g.,  Minnesota,  1862  and  1863.    Numerous  grants  to  the  Minnesota  and  Pacific, 
the  Root  River  and  Southern  Minnesota,  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  and  other 
railroad  companies. 
{c)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.g., Maine,  1886.   The  State  agreed  to  pay  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  of 
surveying  the  Belfast  and  Quebec  Railroad;  expenses  not  to  exceed  15,000. 
to  be  refunded  the  State  three  years  after  completion  of  road. 
Massachusetts,  1837.    Five  million  dollars  loaned  to  the  Eastom  Railroad 

Company. 
California,  1863.   The  State  agreed  to  pay  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, on  completion  of  20  miles  of  line,  $10,000  for  each  mile  constructed; 
only  $100,000  to  be  paid  during  the  first  two  fiscal  years. 
Local  aid  (authorized  by  State  enactment): 

(1)  By  general  enactment 

(a)  Subscriptions  to  stock. 

e.  g.,  Illinois,  1843.  Counties  and  municipalities  authorized  to  subacrlbe  to  railway 
stock. 

(b)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.g., California,  1870.  Counties  authorized  to  issue  railroad-aid  bonds,  not  to 
exceed  in  aggregate  amount  5  per  cent  of  the  taxable  value  of  property  Is 
those  counties:  aid  to  be  granted  any  companies  after  5  miles  of  road  dbltc 
been  constructed. 

(2)  By  special  enactment 

(a)  Subscriptions  to  stock. 

e.  g.,  Kansas,  1865.  Cities  and  counties  authorized  to  subscribe  to  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Kansas  Central  Railroad  Company. 

(b)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.g.,  Alabama,  1859.   City  of  Mobile  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  aid  the  Mobile 
and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company. 
Michigan,  1864.   Countv  of  Bay  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  JBay  Citv  to  East  Saginaw. 

'For  instance,  in  Arkansas  we  find  the  following  in  1867:  The  State  promises  aid  to  any  railroad  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  mile  of  line  constructed  up  to  the  maximum  limit  of  100  miles,  the  State  to 
be  paid  interest  on  the  same  and  to  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  railroad;  and  again  in  1868  authoriza- 
tion of  aid  was  made  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  per  mile  to  such  roads  as  had  not  received  grants  of 
United  States  lands,  and  of  $10,000  per  mile  to  such  ae  had  secured  such  grants,  upon  condition  (1) 
that  the  total  aid  should  not  apply  to  more  than  850  miles  of  road:  (2)  that  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount 
of  interest  on  the  State-aid  bonas  should  be  levied  against  the  railroads  until  the  bonds  should  be 
canceled,  and  (3)  that  five  years  after  the  completion  of  anv  road  receiving  such  aid  2  percent  addi- 
tional should  be  levied  upon  the  whole  amount  of  State  aid. 

To  illustrate  further,  the  legislature  of  Georgia  in  1868  authorized  the  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad  Company  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  per  mile  of  road,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  Georgia  Air  Line  to  the  amount  of  $12,000  per  mile  of  road,  with  an  aggregate  maximom 
of  $500,000,  besides  granting  aid  to  numerous  other  lines. 

In  the  North,  too,  the  revival  of  the  aid-granting  policy  is  exemplified  in  numerous  land  gmnta, 
such  as  those  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  from  1865  to  1870,  and  in  loans  of  funds,  such  as  that  by 
.Massachusetts  of  $3,000,000  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  of  $2,000^000  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  and  of  $800,000  to  th^  L^  and  New  Haven  Company  in  1869. 
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as  to  Bubscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Washington  Connty  Railroad  Company,  and 
in  Iowa,  where  local  aid  has  been  aathorized  as  late  as  1894.* 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  estimate  the  relative  amounts  of  State  and  local 
aid  which  have  oeen  granted  to  the  railroads  of  the  country.  It  is  a  notorions 
fact  that  immense  sums  have  been  so  granted  by  both  classes  of  authorities.  But 
surface  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  aid  from  local  authorities  has  exceeded 
in  amount  that  from  the  State  governments.  A  single  tyincal  instance  will  serve 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  possibilities  or  securing  aid  were  embraced 
by  the  railways.  Jn  Illinois,  as  reported  by  the  State  auditor  of  pablic  accounts 
in  1872,  over  $1,900,000  had  been  granted  under  the  act  of  1865,  and  over  $1,400,000 
under  the  act  of  1869. 

8.  Exemption  of  railroads  from  taxation. — ^The  practice  of  granting  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  never  became  so  prevalent  as  that  of  direct  aid.  It  reached 
its  height  probably  during  the  decade  or  two  subsequent  to  the  civil  war,  when, 
generally  in  the  form  of  specific  grant,  it  came  to  be  used  sometimes  as  a  supple- 
ment to,  and  in  some  cases'as  a  substitute  for,  the  policy  of  more  direct  aid.  i>ur- 
ing  the  past  two  decades  the  practice  has  x>ersisted  where  local  conditions  have 
warranted  its  continuance;  but  of  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  so  far  in 
the  direction  of  its  entire  abolition  that  only  a  few  survivals  are  any  longer  to  be 
found.  In  New  Hampshire,  for  instance,  railroad  lines  are  still  exempted  from 
taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  their  construction.  In  New  Mexico  a 
similar  provision  is  in  force,  except  that  the  exemption  is  for  a  period  of  but  six 
years.  Another  isolated  example  is  to  be  found  in  Louisiana,  wnere  the  Consti- 
tution of  1898  provided  for  the  ten-years  exemption  of  all  railroad  lilies  con- 
structed in  that  State  before  1904. 

The  whole  tendency  among  the  States  of  recent  years  has  been  to  wipe  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  railroad  exemption  privileges.  Only  a  few  instances  of  this  tend- 
ency need  be  cited.  In  North  Carolina,  prior  to  1891 ,  three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant railways  in  the  State  were  exempted  from  taxation.  In  that  year,  however, 
as  the  result  of  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  State  authorities,  these  exemptions 
were  surrender^.  In  Arkansas  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  (now  part  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern)  was  exempt  from  taxation  under  its 
charter  untU  it  should  yield  a  net  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  its  investment.  The  reali- 
zation of  this  financial  condition  the  railroad  management  was  careful  to  avoid, 
so  that  the  term  of  the  exemption  was  indefinitely  extended.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  the  company  reorganized.  The  State  was  not  slow  to  realize  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  after  a  suit  at  law  the  company  lost  its  exemption. 

In  Michigan,  to  illustrate  further,  the  le^slature  of  1891  passed  a  law  promisins^ 
ten  years  exemption  from  taxation  to  all  railway  lines  which  should  be  constructed 
in  that  State  north  of  the  forty-fourth  ijarallel  of  latitude.  In  1897  the  legislature 
repealed  this  law,  and  the  State  authorities  proceeded  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  of  those 
roads  which  had  already  been  built  in  that  section  of  the  Stote.  The  comi>anies 
affected  contested  this  action  in  the  courts,  but  the  procedure  of  the  State  was 
sustained  on  the  ground  that  the  exemption  was  a  mere  gpratuity  repealable  at 
will.  This  doctrine  had  already  been  laid  down  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  held  that  a  State  legislative  act,  exempting  the  property  of  rail- 
roads from  taxation,  is  not,  when  a  mere  gratuity  on  the  part  of  a  State,  a  con- 
tract to'  continue  the  exemption.'  In  Michi^n,  too,  those  railroads  which  had 
formerly  been  taxed  under  sx)ecial  charter  privileges  were,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, in  1891  brought  under  the  general  railroad  tax  laws,  though  the  provisions 
of  this  act  were  not  carried  into  effect  until  1898. 

The  courts  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States  have  been  one  in  their  endeavors 
to  bring  all  railroads  under  the  provisions  of  general  railroad  tax  laws.  Exemp- 
tions from  taxation  constituting  a  contract  on  the  part  of  a  State  not  to  tax,  are 
held  never  to  arise  by  implication,  and  are  construed  narrowly  in  favor  of  the 
State. ^  It  has  been  laid  down,  moreover,  that  immunity  from  taxation  is  not 
transferable  J  with  the  result  that  the  reorganization  of  a  railroad  company  or  the 
sale  of  a  railroad  property  effects  the  wiping  out  of  an  exemptioii.*  Further- 
more, consolidation  of  lines,  except  where  express  provision  has  oeen  made  to  the 
contrary,  results  in  the  loss  of  exemption.^ 

1  Arkanau,  as  late  as  1897,  granted  lands  to  the  MissiHlppi,  Hamburg  and  Western  Railroad  and 
the  Springfield,  Little  Rock  and  Gulf  Railroad. 

s  See  Tucker  v.  Feignson  (22  Wall.,  527}  and  West  Wisconsin  Railroad  v.  Superyisore  <9S  U.  S.,  696). 

s  Railroad  Ck).  v.  Commissioners  (108  U.  8.,  1).  For  full  list  of  cases,  see  Taylor,  The  Law  of  Stock 
Corporations,  sec.  489  and  note. 

*  Maine  CJentrnl  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Maine  (96  U.  8.,  499).  For  full  list  of  cases,  see  Pierce,  The  Law  of 
Bailroads,  pp.  486-7. 
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With  State  |K>licy  and  legal  tendency,  therefore,  not  only  opiiosed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  exemption,  but  even  operating  toward  its  complete  alK>lition,  the  practice 
has  come  to  be  of  but  slight  significance. 

4.  Low  taxation  ofrailroad& — The  practice  of  leniently  taxing  railroads  vras 
an  im^rtant  one  untH  the  close  of  the  civil  war  period.  It  originated  in  the  same 
conditions  which  ^ve  rise  to  those  two  means  of  stimulating  internal  iznproTe- 
ment  which  have  just  been  outlined.  Instances  of  the  practice  are  too  nmnerous 
to  mention;  but  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  they  generally  took  the  form  of 
taxes  at  a  low  rate  (upon  the  bases  of  earnings,  capital  stock,  and  transportation 
property) ,  in  effect  amounting  to  partial  exemptions  from  taxation.  A  hasty  survey 
of  a  few  typical  developments  of  the  tendency  to  tax  less  and  less  leniently  as  time 
went  on  will  serve  to  bring  the  early  policy  into  clearer  relief. 

The  early  history  of  railway  taxation  in  G^rgia  reveals  a  variety  of  methods 
applied  at  different  times  to  various  companies.    Prior  to  1850  exemption  from 
taxes  was  thd  rule.    At  that  time  the  MempMs  Branch  Railroad,  tne  Central 
Railroad,  and  the  G^rgia  Railroad  (which  vml  serve  as  types)  were  required  br 
the  State  to  pay  taxes,  respectively,  of  31^  cents  on  each  $100  of  capital  stock  paid 
in,  li  per  cent  on  net  income,  and  li  per  cent  on  net  income  in  addition  to  3U 
cents  on  each  $100  increase  of  capital  stock.    In  1854  all  railroads  except  tho6e 
exempted  by  their  charters,  were  required  by  legislative  enactment  to  x>ay  annual 
taxes  on  their  capital  stock  and  assets.    In  1858  a  tax  of  1^  per  cent  on  net  income 
was  added  to  the  tax  on  capital  stock,  besides,  in  1868,  a  graduated  tax  ranging 
from  5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  upon  all  net  income  in  excess  of  8  per  cent  on  the 
capital  stock.    In  1866  the  rate  of  the  tax  on  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  one-half  of 
1  per  cent.    In  1868  certain  roads  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  this  tax; 
but  all  were  still  required  to  pay  the  tax  on  net  earnings.    In  1874  a  tax  on  prop- 
ert^  values  was  provided  for  in  addition  to  the  net  earnings  tax,  and  in  1888  a 
dennite  property  tax  on  the  lines  of  the  present  day  method  was  adopted. 

In  New  Jersey,  likewise,  the  early  railroad  taxes  were  levied  on  a  variety  of 
principles  in  accord  with  special  charter  provisions.*  Jtistice  Parker,  in  the 
case  of  State  Board  of  Assessors  v.  Central  Railroad  Company,'  outlines  with 
clearness  the  course  of  railroad  taxation  in  New  Jersey: 

''  In  the  infancy  of  this  class  of  corporations,  when  struggling  for  existence,  the 
amount  of  tax  they  were  required  to  pay  into  the  State  trsasury  was  smsdL  The 
State  favored  them  by  limiting  the  annual  tax  to  be  paid  by  such  corporations  to 
the  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  their  resi>ective  roads.  This  tax  was  for 
State  purposes,  and  they  were  not  assessed  for  local  taxes.  The  wise  and  liberal 
policy  adopted  by  the  State  was  founded  in  part  on  the  fact  that  the  ent^prises 
m  which  such  companies  were  engaged  were  at  that  time  of  doubtful  success, 
and  in  part  on  the  belief  that  if  successful  they  would  contribute  vastly  to  the 
public  good.  As  time  processed,  these  corporations  extended  their  busineas 
operations  and  acquired  additional  property,  often  of  great  value,  until  in  some 
sections  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  cities,  the  exemptions  from  local  taxation 
became  so  great  as  to  encumber  the  property  of  citizens  liable  to  be  taxed  with  a 
heavy  burden.  To  prevent  injustice  arising  from  the  inequality  of  taxation,  and 
to  equalize  as  far  as  possible  the  public  burdens,  the  legislature,  on  the  2d  day  of 
April,  1878,  passed  an  act  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  establish  just  rules 
for  the  taxation  of  railroad  property.  This  act  made  a  radical  change  in  the 
system.  *  *  *  The  act  or  1876,  providing  for  State  taxes  on  railroads,  was 
passed  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment.  This  act  is  almost 
identical  with  the  act  of  1878.  The  chief  object  of  the  act  of  1876  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  the  system  of  railroad  taxation  conform  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  took  effect  in  1875,  which  prescribed  that  the  assessment  should  be  on 
true  value  instead  of  cost.  Where  the  acts  of  1873  and  1876  did  not  conflict,  the 
former  stood,  and  under  those  two  acts,  both  the  State  and  local  taxes  on  railroad 
property  in  this  State  were  assessed  and  collected  up  to  the  enactment  of  Uie  law 
of  1884." 

The  act  of  1884  established  the  present  svstem  of  New  Jersey. 

In  Wisconsin  the  act  of  1854  provided  for  a  uniform  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
gross  earnings  of  all  railroads.  In  1860  all  railroad  propertv  requisite  to  purposes 
of  operation  was  declared  exempt  from  taxation,  m  1862  the  license  tfi^  on  gross 
earnings  was  raised  from  1  to  3  per  cent.  In  1874  it  was  raised  to  4  per  cent, 
where  it  remained  until  1876,  when  a  graduated  tax  was  provided  for  upon  lines 
which  have  been  followed  in  modeling  the  present  system. 


1  e.  g.,  The  charter  of  the  Somerville  and  Eastern  Railroad  (18M)  pioTided  for  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  road:  that  of  the  Northern  Railroad  Company  (1854),  for  the  payment  of 
the  sum  of  4  cents  for  each  passenger,  and  of  8  cents  for  each  ton  of  merchandise  carried  across  tiie 
State. 

«19Vroom,  294. 
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B.  SECOND  PERIOD.— INCREASING  AND  MORE  UNIFORM  TAXATION. 

This  stage  in  the  development  of  railroad  tax  systems  is  characterized  chiefly 
by  the  decadence  of  the  policies  of  subsidy  and  exemption  from  taxation,  and  by 
the  apt>lication  of  general  regnlations  to  the  taxation  of  all  railways  vLpon  lines 
increasingly  stringent  and  uniform.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  earlv  rail- 
road tax  methods  were  in  manv  instances  made  the  subjects  of  special  charter 
provisions.  But  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases,  the  States  recurred,  very 
naturally,  to  methods  already  employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals,  and  taxed 
railroads  xmder  the  provisions  of  the  general  property  tax. 

With  but  slight  exception  (as  in  tne  case  of  Pennsylvania,*  which  from  the 
outset  avoided  tne  general  property  tax  in  tlus  respect) ,  the  early  practice  of  the 
States  was  the  assessment  of  all  real  and  personal  property  bylocal  officials, 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  similar  propertv  of  incuviau^.  The  adoption  of 
this  plan  was  not  altogether  unwarranted  oy  the  conditions  of  the  time.  Up  to 
1850,  the  corporations  of  the  country  were  nearly  all  of  a  purely  local  character. 
At  that  time  none  of  the  great  trunk  lines  had  been  formed.  But  changed  condi- 
tions soon  began  to  appear.  In  1851,  for  instance,  various  lines  were  brought 
together  to  form  the  New  York  Central  Railroad;  and  in  the  few  years  f ollowin«^, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Erie  lines  were  formed.  As  the  result 
of  changed  conditions  brought  about  bv  consolidations  such  as  these,  new  tax 
requirements  arose.  Inadequate  as  had  been  the  general*  property  tax  under  local 
authorities,  even  under  eanier  conditions,  it  was  now  very  soon  shown  to  be 
entirely  ill-adapted  to  this  new  office.  Utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  operation 
of  the  system  resulting  from  its  local  administration,  facility  of  evasion,  and 
failure  of  levies  to  measure  even  roughly  t^ie  taxpayin^  ability  of  the  different 
companies,  among  other  difficulties,  necessitated  from  time  to  time  the  adoption 
of  modifications  and  substitutions,  which  have  at  length  resulted  in  present 
systems. 

In  the  course  of  this  process,  certain  changes  of  quite  general  prevalence  amons 
the  States  have  been  enected.  In  the  first  place,  there  naa  been  widely  evidenced 
a  tendency  to  tax  transportation  companies  upon  a  Afferent  basis,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  taxation  of 
individuals.  Thirty  years  ago  the  local  general  property  tax  was  the  main  method 
am)lied  to  railroad  taxation.  Twenty  years  ago  changes  had  already  been  so  far 
effected  that  railroads  were  taxed  on  their  prox)erty  upon  the  basis  of  varied  local 
assessments  in  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  States.  And  more  recently  the  appli- 
cation of  the  early  method  has  been  so  far  abrid^^  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  in 
its  ori^nal  form  m  but  four  States  and  one  Territory.  These  which  still  cling  to 
the  primitive  method  are  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Texas,  and  in  the  case  of  Texas  there  is  a  supplementary  tax  based  on  a  different 
principle. 

There  is  still  prevalent  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  however,  an  attitude 
favorable  to  the  taxation  of  individuals  and  of  corporations  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  in  the  same  manner.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  notion  which  ][)ervaded 
the  deliberations  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Michigan  legislature  in  1898,  convened 
to  consider  the  subject  of  railroad  taxation .  Such,  like  wise,  is  the  express  require- 
ment in  a  number  of  State  constitutions.  But  the  preponderance  of  practice  is  in 
the  other  direction;  even  in  the  cases  of  those  constitutional  requirements  which 
have  just  been  mentioned  their  practical  force  has  been,  in  large  measure, 
destroyed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Feaeral  Supreme  Court  in  a  series  of  cases  which 
hold  that  State  constitutional  provisions  declaring  that  a  certain  large  class  of 
persons  and  corporations  shall  be  taxed  by  generaX  laws,  uniform  as  to  the  class 
upon  which  they  operate,  allow  a  rule  for  railroads  different  from  that  which 
applies  in  the  taxation  of  individuals.* 

ay  way  of  explanation,  however,  ifc  must  be  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  those 
cases  where  changes  have  been  effected,  the  property  tax  has  not  been  abandoned, 
but  modified.  There  has  been  embodie4  in  tnis  growth  simply  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  property  tax  to  the  most  obvious  requirements  of  a  system  of  rai&oad 
taxation.  The  result  of  this  process  of  adaptation  has  been  the  establishment  of 
methods  for  railroad  taxation  which  differ  essentially  both  in  their  operation  and 
in  their  administration  from  those  employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals,  and 
even  of  other  corporations;  railroad  property  is  made  a  special  class  for  purposes 
of  taxation  in  that  it  is  subject  to  assessment  by  State,  not  local,  autnonties. 


1  PennBylvania,  at  first,  like  many  other  States,  employed  special  railway  taxes.  For  instance,  In 
the  charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv,  incorporated  in  1846,  a  tax  of  6  mills  per  ton-mile 
upon  all  merchandise  transported,  except  the  ordinary  baggage  of  passengers,  was  provided  for. 

<  See  State  Bailroad  Tax  Caaes  (92  U.  S.,  576). 
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The  New  Jersey  tax  commission  of  1897,  in  its  report,  very  well  points  out  the 
distinct  character  of  the  two  systems  in  a  statement  which  is  ^^nerally  applicable: 

''  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  two  svstems,  thus  described  and  contrasted, 
are  not  coordinate;  there  is  no  tribnnal  in  the  State  clothed  with  powers  in  which 
the  valnes  of  the  one  class  can  be  contrasted  with  the  valnes  or  the  other;  they 
ran  in  parallel  lines,  so  to  speak,  being  two  separate,  independent  systems.'* ' 

In  fact,  the  incorporation  of  the  feature  of  assessing  the  valne  of  the  railroad 
franchises,  in  addition  to  that  of  visible  property,  in  tne  systems  of  many  of  the 
States,  has  so  far  obscured,  or  at  least  modified,  the  workings  of  the  original  prop- 
erty tax  as  to  effect  by  existing  methods  a  substantial  divorce  from  the  methods 
applied  in  the  taxation  of  individuals. 

As  an  offshoot  of  this  tendency  toward  railway  tax  systems,  distinct  from  those 
employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals,  has  come  a  process  of  change  in  the 
direction  of  agrowing  defln*ee  of  centralization  in  railroad  tax  administrative 
machinery.  With  the  widening  scope  of  railway  consolidation  effective  local 
administration  of  railway  taxation  has  come  more  and  more  to  be  a  matter  of 
practical  impossibility.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  problem  is  by  so  much 
furthered  toward  solution  as  the  proeressive  steps  towara  the  formulation  of  a 
tax  system  tend  to  broaden  the  field  or  the  application  of  that  system;  legislative 
pracnce  has  of  necessity  followed  these  lines. 

In  the  legislation  of  many  of  the  States  one  of  the  accomiuuiiments  of  the  cen- 
tralizing'tendency  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable  is  the  practice  of 
authorizing  certain  State  officials  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  Ironsporta- 
tion  companies  for  information  in  the  making  of  assessments.  There  seems  to  be 
a  growing  desire  to  reach  by  taxation  every  company's  full  earning  capacity,  and 
the  adoption  and  extension  of  this  device  of  examining  railroad  accounts  is  an 
attempt  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Whether  its  workings  are  effectual 
as  at  present  applied  is  questionable.  The  commissioner  of  railroads  of  Michigan, 
for  instance,  asserts  that  ''that  provision  of  the  statute  which  gives  the  commis- 
sioner the  right  to  examine  books  and  pax>ers  is  a  humbug.  It  takes  six  months 
to  examine  a  littie  brok^  bank  in  Lansing.  How  long  would  it  take  to  examine 
the  affairs  of  a  g^eat  railroad? '''  But  aside  from  any  consideration  of  the  ineffi- 
cient character  of  the  regulation,  the  fact  of  its  increasing  prevalence  is  evidenced 
in  State  legislation.  Tne  growing  advocacy  of  a  uniform  system  of  railway 
accounting  deserves  to  be  noted  as  tending  in  the  same  direction.  Possibilities  of 
railroad  regulation,  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  taxation,  are  involved  in  these 
plans. 

C.  SPECIAL  LINES  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  must  now  consider  a  littie  more  closely  certain  special  features  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  formulation  of  distinct  systems 
for  tne  taxation  of  transportation  companies,  namely,  those  changes  which, 
developing  from  cruder  methods,  have  resulted  in  transportation  taxes  upon  the 
bases  of  property,  capitalization,  and  business  receipts,  the  latter  two,  broadly 
speaking,  characterizing  the  States  east  of  the  Mississipm  and  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  first  the  remaining  sections  of  the  country.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  methods.  Thus,  some 
writers  and  public  men,  approaching  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  justice 
in  tax  distribution  among  the  various  companies,  look  upon  earnings  taxes  as  the 
most  desirable;  others,  impressed  with  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  lie  in  the 
way  of  successfully  administering  taxes  on  earnings,  favor  taxes  based  on  capi- 
talization, and  stiil  others,  who  tnink  that  corporations  ought  to  be  taxed  upon 
the  same  basis  as  individuals,  favor  the  pr<^rty  tax.  These  differences  of  opinion 
will  come  out  from  time  to  time  in  what  follows. 

1.  Taxes  on  property  modified.— In  the  majority  of  the  States,  as  we  have 
already  indtcateid,  departures  from  early  tax  methods  took  the  form  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  property  tax  as  employed  in  the  taxisttion  of  individuals.  Sys- 
tems based  on  cash  valuation  of  property  or  of  property  and  franchise  by  State 
officials  came  into  use.  In  188G  the  general  property  tax,  although  lyin^  at  the 
bottom  of  the  systems  employed  in  most  of  the  States,  was,  in  its  primitiye  form 
of  local  assessment,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  during  tne  two  decades 
which  have  since  elapsed  the  system  of  cash  valuation  by  State  boards  or  officials 
has  made  still  further  inroads  into  those  States  where  the  local  property  tax  was 
formerly  in  vogue.  Such,  for  instance,  has  been  the  case  in  Arkansas,  in  Iowa, 
and  in  other  States  where  the  demand  for  greater  uniformity  in  administration 
has  necessitated  this  change. 

To  be  sure,  the  orinn  of  this  method  in  the  ^neral  property  tax  and  its  subse- 
quent development  along  the  lines  of  that  system  do  not  warrant  the  expectation 

1  Report  of  the  New  Jersev  tax  commission  of  1897,  p.  10. 

> Supplement  to  the  Michigan  Senate  Journal,  extra  session  of  1896,,  p.  11. 
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of  close  approach  toward  correctness  of  principle  in  its  formulation  or  of  high 
degree  of  emciency  in  the  details  of  its  operation.  It  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country's  external  and  internal  traffic,  that  tax 
legislation  has  failed  to  adapt  itself  completely  to  the  new  requirements  which 
have  arisen  hecause  of  this  speedy  growth.  American  legislative  activity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  taxation,  has  always  been  conservative,  and  it  is  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  conservative  tendency  to  regard  the  tax  on  property 
values  as  the  *'  measure  of  justice  and  equality  "  that  the  old  principle  has  been 
embodied  in  the  railway  tax  systems  of  most  of  the  States. 

The  system  of  railroad  taxation  based  on  cash  valuation  of  property  or  of 

Sroperty  and  franchise  is  rather  complex  in  its  administration.     As  regards 
etails,  its  operations  are  not  identical  in  any  two  of  the  States,  but  its  main 
features  are  everywhere  the  same.^ 

In  about  a  third  of  the  States  the  process  of  departure  from  early  methods 
took  the  form  of  a  series  of  substitutions  for,  rather  than  modifications  of,  the 
general  property  tax. 

2.  Taxes  on  capitalization. — In  a  number  of  States  systems  based  on  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  capitalization  were  adopted.  Prior  to  1880  considerable  progress 
had  already  been  made  in  this  direction.'  In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  a  tax 
based  on  valuation  of  corporate  capital  and  floating  and  funded  indebtedness 
came  to  be  employed;  in  Maine,  one  based  on  market  valuation  of  capital  stock 
was  adopted,  and  in  New  York,  one  providing  railroad  taxation  in  common  with 
corporations  generally,  upon  the  basis  of  capital  stock  according  to  dividends, 
was  established.  Since  1880,  as  regards  railroad  taxation,  but  little  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  introduction  of  these  methods  into  new  States.  Their  most 
significant  extension  has  been  in  the  cases  of  the  various  other  classes  of  trans- 
portation companies;  but  these  will  be  mentioned  later. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  which  £axes  based  on  capitalization  have 
been  exposed  in  the  past  has  been  the  restriction  which  has  been  put  upon  the 
taxation  of  corporate  bonded  debt  by  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  1872  that  body  decided,  in  effect,  that  a  State  tax  on  that  portion  of  a 
company's  bonded  debt  which  is  held  by  nonresidents  of  that  State  is  unconstitu- 
tional.' It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bonded  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  is  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  their  capital  stock,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  tax  which  rests  in  its  immediate  incidence  merely  upon  the  capital  stock  of  a 
railway  corporation,  reaches  only  a  portion  of  the  real  investment.  To  this  fact 
may  probably  be  traced  the  origin  of  an  influence  which  has  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  wider  adoption  of  taxes  based  on  capitalization. 

In  a  comparatively  recent  Oregon  case,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  arrived  at 
the  decision  that  a  tax  levied  within  a  State  upon  a  foreign  held  mortgage,  which 
is  secured  by  real  estate  situated  within  that  State,  is  constitutional.^  Should  this 
doctrine  be  held  to  apply  to  corporate  forms  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  a  note- 
worthy change  in  the  status  of  the  tax  on  corporate  capitalization  would  be 
effected.  Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  taken  to  be  the  implication  of  the  decision 
by  the  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature  of  1899,  which  drafted  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  taxation  of  debts  and  obligations  secured  by  mortgage  of  real 
estate  situated  within  the  State.^ 

3.  Taxes  on  receipts. — Another  method  of  railroad  taxation  which  was  formu- 
lated in  the  place  or  the  general  property  tax,  was  that  of  the  tax  on  business 
receipts.  Prior  to  1880  taxes  based  on  this  principle  had  already  been  established 
in  a  number  of  States.  Thus,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  had  gradu- 
ated gross  receipts  taxes. •  In  Pennsylvania,  too,  a  tax  on  gross  receipts,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  earlier  general  cori)oration  tax  on  capital  stock,  was  established;  and 

I  For  outline  of  this  method,  see  p.  14. 

•Numerous  precedents  had  already  been  set  In  the  taxation  of  corporations  other  than  railroads. 
For  instance,  Georgia,  in  1805.  and  Massachusetts,  in  1812,  passed  acts  imposing  taxes  on  the  capital 
stock  of  banks.  A  number  of  States,  too,  had  already  applied  this  method  in  the  early  taxation  of 
railroads.  Such  was  the  case  in  Kentucky,  where,  for  instance,  the  Licking  and  Lexington,  the  Louis- 
ville and  Frankfort,  and  other  railroads  incorporated  in  1847  and  thereabouts  were  required  by 
charter  provision  to  pay  taxes  based  on  their  capital  stock.  Such  also  was  the  case  in  Georgia,  as 
we'  have  already  seen,  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  other  States,  where  special 
provision  was  made  with  a  view  toward  dealing  leniently  with  roods  which  were  lu  a  struggling 
condition. 

>Case  of  State  tax  on  foreign  held  bonds  (15  Wall.,  300). 

*  Savings  Society  v.  Multnomah  County  (169  U.  S.,  421 ). 

<^  Report  of  joint  committee  on  taxation  of  the  New  York  legislature  of  1899,  p.  12. 

•Here  again  precedents  had  been  set  in  the  taxation  of  corporations  other  than  railroads.  Such 
were  the  early  taxes  on  the  premiums  of  insurance  companies  (generally  gross  premiums  or  gross 
receipts);  e.  g.,  the  New  York  tax  of  1829,  of  10  per  cent  on  the  premiums  of  foreign  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  similar  taxes  of  1825  in  Vermont,  of  1832  in  Massachusetts,  of  uS9  In  Maryland  and  of 
subsequent  years  In  other  States.  From  1840  to  1880,  gross  receipts  taxes  on  railways  were  employed 
in  a  number  of  States,  but  were  subsequently  abandoned.  Such  were  the  Alabama  tax  of  1865  iiiid 
the  Iowa  taxes  of  1S6»  and  1870. 
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in  Delaware  and  Virginia,  net  earnings  tazes  were  adopted  to  supplement  the 
existing  taxes  of  those  States.  Since  1880  the  gross  receipts  tax  has  been  still  fur- 
ther extended.  For  example,  in  1881  Maine  abandoned  the  tax  on  capital  for  one 
based  on  gross  receipts;  in  the  same  year  New  York  supplemented  its  existing 
system  by  a  gross  receipts  tax;  and  in  1882  Vermont,  like  Maine,  provided  for  a 
tax  on  g^oss  receipts.  But  in  Vermont,  as  the  result  of  constitutional  exigencies, 
this  tax  has  since  been  made  alternative  with  one  based  on  property  valuation. 
The  former  method,  however,  still  prevails  in  practice.  Since  1880  several  other 
States,  following  the  example  set  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  have  adopted 
gross  receipts  taxes  sup]^lementary  to  previously  existing  systems. 

But  those  cases  in  which  taxes  on  receipts  or  earnings  have  been  openly  intro- 
duced into  State  tax  systems  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which  these  methods  are 
applied.    In  States  where  the  property  valuation  prevails  the  State  boards  ^wboee 
duty  it  is  to  determine  valuations  very  often  have  considerable  discretionary 
power.    The  tax  laws  which  apply  in  these  cases  frequently  provide  that  the  assess- 
ment boards  shall  value  railroad  property  with  a  due  resrard  to  its  earning  capacity'. 
In  such  instances,  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  valuation  which  wm  bear  an 
approximately  constant  relation  to  earning  capacity,  though  only  infrequently 
realized,  still  exists.    And  still  further,  in  those  States  where  the  franchise  is  val- 
ued in  addition  to  property,  both  earnings  and  capital  are  often  considered  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  valuation.    The  application  and  extension  of  methods  such  as  these  are 
to  De  regarded  as  at  least  an  indication  of  a  drift  of  sentiment  toward  tax  meth- 
ods based  on  railway  earning  capacity.    That  clause  in  the  constitution  of  North 
Dakota  which  explicitly  recognizes  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  as  one  suited  to  rail- 
way taxation  must  also  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  x)06sibiiities  in  tiiis  connection. 

The  stand  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat^  in 
the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  receipts  from  interstate  traffic,  however,  has  prob- 
ably placed  a  serious  impediment -m  the  way  of  a  much  wider  extension  of  the 
railway  gross  receipts  tax  than  af  present  exists.  In  a  series  of  litigations,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  State  tax  on  gross  receipts  resulting  from  interstate 
tramc,  except  when  levied  as  a  franchise  tax,  is  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.' 

Owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  these  decisions,  as  well  as  to  causes-of  a  local 
nature,  there  appears  to  have  set  in  within  the  past  Ave  years  a  tendency  away  from 
the  Kross  receipts  tax  in  two  States  which  have  in  the  past  been  its  n:iain  strong- 
holos.  In  Wisconsin,  and  to  a  greater  deg^^ee  in  Michigan,  the  existing  systems 
have  been  subject  to  opposition. 

In  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  the  feelingin  the  matter  is  well  voiced  in  the  report 
of  the  Wisconsin  tax  commission  of  1898.    They  say: 

*'  Most  of  the  forms  of  tangible  property  are  already  taxed  in  full  prox>ortion 
to  their  value.  In  the  case  of  banks,  manufacturing,  and  trading  corporations, 
corporate  property  appears  to  be  as  highly  taxed  as  that  of  private  individuals; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  true  of  any  class  of  corporations  taxed  on  the 
basis  of  earnings  or  on  the  mileage  basis."  * 

There  is  at  least  a  single  reason  why  taxes  on  earnings  are  apt  to  be  at  a  rela- 
tively lower  rate  as  measured  by  property  than  direct  property  taxes.  Under  tiie 
general  prox)erty  tax,  as  it  is  commonly  administered,  assessed  valuations  are 
generally  only  fractions  (varying  often  from  one-half  to  three-fourths)  of  the 
true  value  of  the  properties  subject  to  assessment.  Upon  the  surface  of  thin^, 
therefore,  the  rate  of  tax  on  property  appears  relatively  higher  than  it  really  is. 

In  Michigan  the  agitation  agamst  the  existing  tax  on  gross  receipts  has  been 
very  spirited.'  In  1897,  and  again  in  1898,  the  railroad  commissioner  of  the  State 
in  his  reports  arraigned  the  State  system  as  unjust  and  ineffective;  he  recom- 
mended m  its  stead  the  adoption  of  a  tax  based  on  property  valuation.  The 
governor  of  the  State  and  other  prominent  men  have  been  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  such  a  change.  As  a  result  during  the  legislative  oession 
of  1897,  the  ''Atkinson  bill "  was  introduced.  It  failed  to  pass  at  that  session, 
and  was  made  the  issue  for  a  special  session.    After  various  exxieriences  it  was 

f»assed  bv  the  legislature  of  1899.  This  bill,  which  was  largely  modeled  after  the 
ndiana  law,  provided  for  a  railway-tax  system  based  on  cash  valuation  of  prop- 
erty and  franchise,  upon  general  lines  similar  to  those  which  characterize  that 
system  wherever  it  prevails.  The  law,  however,  was  very  short  lived;  for  not 
long  afterward  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  two  test  cases  ^  declared  it 
unconstitutional . 

1  Compare  Faii^o  v.  Michigan  (121  U.  S.,  230),  and  Philadelphia  and  Southeni  Steamidilp  Company 
(122  U.  S.,  826),  with  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  142  U.  S.,  217. 
*  Report  of  Wlnconiiin  Tax  Commission  of  1896,  p.  157. 
'See  n  19 
«78  Kbrth'west  Reporter,  12&. 
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How  much  this  agitation  is  the  result  of  merely  transitory  political  influences, 
and  how  far  it  is  the  outcome  of  strictly  economic  causes,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.  "Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  on  that  question,  it  is  evident  that  the 
political  struggle  against  the  existing  system  has  not  yet  spent  its  force;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  State,  in  the  fall  election  of  1900,  voted  in 
favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  rendering  property  taxation  x>ossible,  it 
ou^ht  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  a  measure  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Atkinson  bill  were  yet  to  find  its  way  into  the  statute  books  of  Michigan. 

The  experience  of  Maryland  has  been  quite  the  opi>osite  of  that  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin;  for  under  the  law  of  1896  the  g^oss-receipts  tax  on  railroads  was 
noticeably  expanded. 

4.  Apportionment  of  taxes  between  States. — ^In  connection  with  the  taxation 
of  transi>ortation  companies  upon  all  of  the  bases  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  tnere  has  been  rapidly  spreading  an  administrative  device  for  the  prorating, 
according  to  mileage,  ot  taxame  elements  of  an  interstate  character.  In  the  case 
of  the  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  property  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  arises,  of  course,  only  in  the  taxation  of  rolling  stock.  The  plan  generally 
followed  in  such  cases  is  to  tax  rolling  stock  upon  that  portion  of  its  value  which 
is  represented  by  the  proportion  of  mileage  traversed  within  a  State  to  the  total 
mileage  covered. 

Under  the  tax  on  capital,  in  the  case  of  foreign  corporations,  the  le^al  reauire- 
ment  that  only  such  portion  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  company  as  is  employed 
within  a  State  sh^  be  taxed  by  that  State  has  resulted  in  the  general  adonnon 
of  the  plan.  The  taxation  of  sleeping-car  companies  in  Pennsylvania  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  this  practice.  In  that  State  tne  capital  stock  of  every  such  com- 
X>any  is  assessed  by  a  State  official,  taking  as  the  basis  of  assessment  such  prox>or- 
tion  of  the  capital  stock  as  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  over  which  the  cars 
of  the  company  are  run  in  Pennsylvania  bears  to  the  mileage  in  that  and  other 
States  over  which  its  cars  are  run.  The  legality  of  this  method  has  been  repeat- 
edly affirmed  by  the  United  States  courts.^  In  the  case  of  domestic  corporations, 
altnouffh  the  practice  of  prorating  is  not  necessitated  by  legal  decisions,  recogni- 
tion or  the  practical  justice  attainable  under  the  method  nas  led  to  its  general 
adoption. 

under  the  gross  receipts  tax,  so  far  as  concerns  foreign  corporations,  any  attempt 
by  a  State  to  tax  receipts  other  than  those  resulting  from  purely  intrastate  traffic 
encounters  a  direct  prohibition  in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  case  of  domestic  corporations  the  right  of  any  State  to  measure 
the  value  of  a  franchise  which  it  has  granted  by  total  receipts,  even  including 
those  from  interstate  traffic,  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts.*  But  the  plan  gen- 
erally followed  in  such  a  case  has  been  that  of  taxing  only  a  mileage  prox)oiiion 
of  the  gross  receipts.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  method  followed  in  Mame,  where 
receipts  from  busmess  of  an  interstate  character  are  prorated  according  to  the 
ratio  which  mileage  traversed  in  doing  business  within  the  State  bears  to  total 
mileage  covered  both  within  and  outside  of  the  State. 

There  appear  to  be  no  cases  where  companies  doing  an  interstate  business  are 
taxed  on  tneir  entire  gross  receipts.  Where  the  prorating  method  is  not  expressly 
provided  for  statutes  usually  declare  that  the  tax  shall  apply  to  *^  receipts  from 
Dusiness  done  within  this  State."  In  practice  there  appear  to  be  two  ways  of 
carrying  this  out,  either  by  taxing  all  companies  (both  foreign  and  domestic)  upon 
their  receipts  from  business  done  wholly  within  the  State,  or  by  taxing  all  com- 
panies by  the  prorating  method,  foreign  companies  not  caring  to  apx>eal  to  the 
courts  to  avoid  the  resulting  addition  to  their  taxes. 

D.  MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRANSMISSION 

COMPANIES. 

One  of  the  practices  which  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  prominentin 
the  enacting  of  State  tax  laws  is  that  of  making  specific  provision  lor  the  taxa- 
tion of  transportation  and  transmission  companies  other  than  railways.  Of  recent' 
years  this  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  those  companies  wmch  do  a  busi- 
ness upon  the  various  railway  lines  of  the  country,  complementary  and  subsidiary 
to  the  railway  business.  In  legislating  for  the  taxation  of  these  companies  the 
States  have  very  noticeably  avoided  the  property  tax.  It  appears  to  have  been 
quite  generally  recognized  that  a  tax  on  the  mere  value  of  the  property  of  these 
companies  would  be  entirely  ineffective  in  reaching  their  true  taxable  capacity. 
That  this  evil  does  actually  arise  under  the  property  tax  is  amply  affirmed  in  the 
experience  of  those  States  which  still  cling  to  that  tax.    But  changes  are  con- 

^See  Pullman  Gar  Company  v.  Pennsylvania  (141  U.  S.,  18). 

■State  tax  on  railway  gross  receipts  (16  Wall.,  284) ;  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  Co.  (142  U.S. ^217). 
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stantly  bein^  effected,  and  the  general  practice  of  recent  years  has  been  mani- 
festly pointing  to  the  abandonment  of  old  methods  and  tending  toward  the 
adoption  of  others,  which  have  already  proved  tolerably  efficient  in  a  nmnber  of 
the  States. 

1.  Bzpress  companies. — In  the  case  of  express  companies  the  need  for  spe- 
cific tax  provision  has  been  very  marked.  Under  the  local  general  property  tax 
these  companies  have  almost  entirely  escaped  taxation.  The  attomev-^^eral  of 
Montana  not  long  ago  made  a  statement  bearing  on  this  point,  whicn  is  typical 
of  the  operation  of  this  metiiiod  wherever  it  is  employed.    He  says: 

'*  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  principal  express  companies  operating  in  this 
State  (Montana) ;  in  one  county  it  nndonbtedly  does  a  business  of  several  htin- 
dred  thousand  aollars,  and  the  property  owned  by  it  in  the  county  subject  to 
taxation  will  not  aggregate  in  value  $5,000.  The  system  now  prevalent ^  which 
ignores  the  franchise  and  simply  assesses  the  tangible  property,  is  practically  a 
farce," 

Many  States  have  sought  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  specific  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  in  most  cases  where  this  has  been  done  the  proas  receipts 
tax  has  been  adopted.  Of  quite  recent  yearSj  however,  the  legislative  trend 
appears  to  be  toward  a  form  of  tax  based  on  capital  stock.  Indiana  adopted  such 
a  tax  in  1898;  Wisconsin  pursued  a  similar  plan  in  1899,  and  Iowa  in  1900.  Ohio 
several  years  a^o  changea  over  from  a  gross  receipts  tax  to  one  nominally  based 
on  cash  valuation  of  property,  but  in  r^uity  fixed  very  larg^y  on  the  basis  of  net 
earnings.  The  practical  difSculty  of  making  adeauate  provision  for  the  taxation 
of  these  companies,  at  least  in  the  light  of  various  legidative  efforts  in  the  matter, 
is  not  a  slight  one.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  experience  of  Texas,  which 
is  not  far  urom  typical  in  this  respect. 

The  first  law  in  that  State  upon  the  subject,  enacted  in  1879,  in  line  with  South- 
em  tendencies,  provided  for  a  specific  annual  tax  of  $700,  to  be  paid  by  every 
company  doing  business  within  the  State.  In  1882  the  amount  of  the  tax  was 
reduced  to  $500.  This  law  continued  in  force  for  seven  years,  when  the  amount 
of  the  tax  was  raised  to  $1,000.  This  act  was,  in  turn,  repealed  in  1895,  when  the 
present  law,  taxing  these  companies  on  the  basis  of  tneir  gross  receipts,  was 
enacted.  The  worJdngs  of  this  law  appear  thus  far  to  have  been  attended  with 
satisfactory  results. 

2.  Palace-car  companies. — The  taxation  of  sleeping,  palace,  and  dining  car 
companies  has  claimed  considerable  attention  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
a  number  of  States  taxes  based  on  cash  valuation  of  rolling  stock  have  been 
adopted.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  taxation  of  these  companies  has 
been  the  subject  of  legislation  the  gross  receipts  tax  has  been  adopted.  The  tax 
on  capital  has  al^o  gained  ground,  as  is  shown  bv  the  enactment  of  the  Indiana 
law  of  1893  and  the  Wisconsin  law  of  1899.  The  experience  of  Texas  in  this 
matter,  as  in  the  case  6t  express  companies,  is  an  interesting  one.  The  first  law 
on  the  subject,  passed  in  April,  1879,  provided  for  an  annual  tax  of  $3  per  mile 
of  road  in  the  State  over  which  cars  were  haiUed.  Three  months  later  the  sys- 
tem was  changed  to  one  of  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  vsdue  of  cars 
used  in  the  State.  In  1881  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  law  levying  $2  per 
n^le  was  reenacted.  A  year  later  the  tax  was  reduced  to  50  cents  per  mile. 
All  of  these  laws  having  proved  unsatisfactory  the  present  law  was  ])a8sed  in 
1893.  This,  with  the  supplementary  law  of  1897,  provides  for  a  tax  of  one-fourth 
of  one  x>er  cent  on  the  annual  value  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  companies  con- 
cerned, in  addition  to  a  tax  of  25  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars*  valuation  of 
the  capital  stock  employed  within  the  State. 

3.  Fast-freight  lines. — The  problem  of  the  taxation  of  fast  freight  and  car  lines 
has  of  recent  years  received  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  In  the  framing  of 
laws  for  their  taxation  the  tax  on  camtal  appears  to  have  been  the  prevainng 
model.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Wisconsin  law  of  1899,  as  well  as  with  the 
law  passed  in  Minnesota  in  1897,  where  all  other  transportation  comxMuiies  are 
taxed  on  the  basis  of  gross  receipto. 

4.  Summary. — Upon  the  whole,  the  most  marked  tendenc}r  to  be  noted  of  recent 
years  in  the  legislation  for  the  taxation  of  express  companies,  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, and  freight-line  companies  has  been  one  which  points  to  the  increasing 
adoption  of  taxes  on  capital.  The  Maryland  law  of  1893,  which  already  had  note- 
worthy precedents  in  tne  general  corporation  tax  systems  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  appears  to  have  set  an  example  which  has  been  followed  quite  widely 
in  the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  ^oss  receipts  tax,  largely  as  the 
outcome  of  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  has  of  late  been  but  little 
adopted. 
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The  moBt  notable  practice  among^  the  States  in  the  taxation  of  telegraph 
companies  has  been  that  of  taxing  them  on  a  valuation  of  telegraph  lines, 
determined  on  the  principle  of  a  fixed  sum  per  mile  of  wire.  This  plan  and  that 
of  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  constitate  the  two  methods  which  prevail  in  the 
majority  of  the  States.  With  telegraph  companies,  as  with  railioctds,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Snpreme  Court  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  taxation 
of  interstate  receipts.* 

Legislation  for  the  taxation  of  telephone  companies  has  been  npon  much  the 
same  lines  as  with  telegraph  compames,  except  that  not  infrequently  as  regards 
the  former,  instead  of  the  method  of  levy  at  a  specific  sum  per  mile  of  wire,  the' 
plan  of  a  fixed  tax  per  instrument  in  use  has  been  followed.*  In  a  number  of 
States,  moreover,  telephone  companies  have  been  made  subject  to  taxes  on  &^oea 
receipts,  where  telegraph  companies  have  been  taxed  on  some  other  basis.'  This 
has  been  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  business  is  still  mainly 
of  a  local  character,  with  the  result  that  a  tax  on  the  sross  receipts  of  a  telephone 
company,  which  are  predominantly  of  an  intrastate  character,  does  not,  as  m  the 
case  of  telegraph  companies,  encounter  the  limitations  which  have  been  imposed 
by  Fedefal  court  deciaon. 

E.  OTHER  EXPANDING  PRACTICES. 

!•  Taxation  of  foreign  corporations. — There  yet  remain  to  be  noted  several 
changes  in  the  practice  of  taxing  transportation  comx)anies,  which  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  characterize  the  taxation  of  corporations  generally.  Chief  (3 
these  is  the  growing  practice  of  treating  domestic  and  foreign  cori)orations  upon 
the  same  general  footing.  This  has  come  to  be  the  case  almost  universally  with 
the  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  property.  In  the  case  of  the  tax  on  capital,  State 
policy  and  practice  are  tending  in  the  same  direction;  and  even  where  the  gross 
receipts  tax  prevails,  although  exceptions  in  practice  still  exist.  State  authorities 
are  more  ana  more  striving  to  conform  to  this  rule.  The  State  courts  are  being 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  same  result.  For  example,  in  New  Jersey 
the  supreme  court  has  decided  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  State  to  lay  a  tax 
uxK>n  a  foreign  corporation  in  a  mode  which  differs  in  principle  from  that  which 
it  applies  tc  the  taxation  of  its  own  corporations.^  In  California  it  has  been  held 
by  the  court  that  in  case  a  cori)oration  does  an  interstate  business,  such  that  the 
State  has  no  power  to  keep  it  out,  the  assumption  is  that  the  State  must  applv  to 
it  the  same  principle  of  ti^tion  as  is  applied  to  domestic  corporations.*  Further, 
the  Louisiana  constitution  of  1898  provides  that  foreign  corporations  may  be 
taxed  in  a  different  mode  from  domestic  cori)orations,  but  that  the  principle 
which  is  applied  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

With  regard  to  those  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  many  States,  under  a 
variety  of  names,  for  the  levying  of  a  fee  upon  corporate  charters,  similar  facts 
are  to  be  noted.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts,  the  State  tax  on  organization  applies  to  foreign  corporations  beginning  to 
do  business  within  a  State,  as  well  as  to  those  of  domestic  origin.  The  Vermont 
laws  of  1890  and  1894  make  provision  to  the  same  effect,  as  do,  also,  the  more 
recent  laws  of  Texas  and  Washington. 

2.  Taxes  on  incorporation. — ^Another  practice  which  is  of  growing  signifi- 
cance is  that  of  levying  taxes  uxK>n  the  incorporation  and  organization  of  corpo- 
rations and  joint-stock  comx>anies.  Fifty  years  ago  legislation  of  this  character 
was  far  from  general.  Atpresent  laws  of  this  tvpe  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  States.  Tne  same,  in  the  main,  holds  with  regard  to  the  levy- 
ing of  many  of  the  so-called  '*  license  taxes ''  on  corporations,  and  also,  since  1878, 
with  resx>ect  to  the  introduction  of  the  franchise  feature  into  the  systems  of  many 
States. 

3.  Taxes  on  sectirities. — ^Finally,  that  change  of  attitude  which  is  resulting  in 
the  abandoning  of  the  tax  on  security  holders  must  be  noted.  Not  many  years 
have  x)a8sed  since  the  practice  of  attempting  to  collect  a  tax  from  the  holders  of 
corporate  securities  was  almost  universal.  Of  recent  years,  particularly  in  tho 
case  of  railroad  securities,  a  large  proportion  of  the  States  nave  given  up  the 
attempt,  and,  instead,  have  sought  to  tax  the  corporations  directly  to  the  full 

Telegraph  Company  v.  Texas  (105  U.  S.,  460),  and  Rattennan  v.  Western  Union  TeleflTaph  Ck)m- 
paiiy  (127U.8.,411). 
> e.g., Connecticut, Miniflsippi  (according  to  number  of  mibscribers),  and  Tennessee. 
se.g.,ln  AJabama,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Vermont, and  Wisconsin. 
«Ene  Railway  Company  i;.  State  (81 N.  J.,531,  548). 
»8aa  Francisco  v.  Uverpool  Insurance  Company  (74  Cal.,  118). 
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extent  of  their  apparent  taxable  cai>acitv.  The  laws  of  California  and  of  Arizona, 
for  instance,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  explicitly  the  taxation  of  both  corpo- 
ration and  security  holder,  the  law  in  the  latter  State  asserting  that  **  shares  of 
stock  in  a  corporation  possess  no  intrinsic  yalne  over  and  above  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  of  the  corporation  for  which  they  stand."  The  increa8in|[  prev- 
alence of  this  attitude,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  practical  impoasibihty  of 
collecting  a  tax  from  the  holders  of  securities,  are  both  indicative  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  xiractice. 


Chapter  II. 

AVALT8I8  OP  PRESEFT  ICBTHODS  OP  TAZIHG  T&AHSPOBTATIOV 

COMPAVIES. 

State  practice  in  taxing  transportation  companies  is  a  varied  one.  There  seem, 
however,  to  be  three  principles  upon  which  the  different  State  systems  have  been 
based— the  property-&x  pnnciple,  the  income-tax  principle,  and  the  fee  principle. 

The  essence  of  the  property-tax  principle  is  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  at 
its  true  cash  value — i.  e.,  the  price  it  womd  bring  upon  sale  in  the  open  market. 
The  essence  of  the  income-tax  principle  is  that  taxes  shall  be  levied  in  proportion 
to  income.  Both  property  and  income  taxes  are  compulsory  pavments  for  the 
support  of  Government,  and  with  both  the  aim  is  to  adapt,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  amount  of  levy  to  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  various  taxable  subjects.  The 
fee  principle  is  different.  The  fee  is  a  payment  for  benefit  received.  It  may  or 
may  not  bear  a  constant  relation  to  taxable  ability,  and  it  may  be  dther  recurrinR 
in  its  levy  or  levied  once  for  all.  It  may  eaual  the  full  amount  of  benefit  received 
or  it  may  be  less  than  the  amount  of  benefit. 

A.  THE  PBOPEETY-TAX  PRINCIPLE. 

The  property-tax  principle  underlies  the  systems  of  most  of  the  States.  It  is 
embodied  m  two  distinct  forms.  The  predominant  type  is  found  in  the  proper^ 
tax  pure  and  simple,  where  direct  assessment  of  property,  as  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, is  the  rule.  Less  prevalent,  but  no  less  si^ificant,  is  the  form  exempli- 
fied in  the  various  taxes  on  capitalization,  based  on  mdirect  or  inferred  valuations 
of  corporate  property. 

1.  ^nia  property  tax. — This  is  the  most  common  method  of  taxing  transportation 
comx)anies.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  subject  to  purely  local  administration,  but  in 
most  of  the  States  valuations  are  made  by  State  boards  or  officials.  The  work- 
ing of  the  latter  method,  thouKh  not  in  detail  identical  in  any  two  of  the  States, 
coincide  in  some  such  general  characteristics  as  the  following:  Certain  designated 
officials  of  the  various  railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  sworn  statements 
or  schedules  to  State  officials,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  length  of  line  with  all  its 
tracks,  and  the  proportion  thereof  m  each  tax  district  of  the  State,  all  personal 
property  of  every  kmd,  all  rolling  stock,  and  often  a  detailed  description  of  the 
construction  of  track  and  roadbed,  the  time  spent  in  that  construction,  and  the 
value  of  materials  employed.  There  is  also  required  a  full  statement  of  all  real 
estate  owned  or  used  in  each  tax  district;  of  all  stations,  houses,  or  other  build- 
ings, and  all  equipment  connected  therewith;  of  tiie  amount  of  capital  stock, 
including  its  market  value,  or  if  there  is  no  market  vidue;  the  actual  value  of  the 
shares,  in  some  cases  including  a  list  of  the  shareholders  and  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, in  addition  to  a  statement  of  the  total  amoxmt  of  all  indebtedness,  gener- 
ally excluding  current  expenses.  In  some  States  the  schedule  must  contain  a 
statement  of  the  resi)ective  companies'  entire  gross  receipts,  entire  operating 
expenses,  and  entire  net  earnings,  with  a  supplementary  statement  of  the  amount 
of  such  rk^eipts,  expenses,  andtaVnings  resufting  from  biisiness  done  exclusively 
within  the  State.  Neglect  to  furnish  these  sworn  schedules  is  generally  attended 
with  heavy  x>enaltie8,  and  false  statements  are  punishable  as  perjury.  Further- 
more, in  many  cases,  the  State  officials,  to  whom  these  reports  are  made,  are 
empowered  to  require  additional  statements  when  necessary,  and  even,  as  pro- 
vided in  a  number  of  States,  to  summon  witnesses,  to  examine  them  under  oath, 
and  to  compel  the  production  of  corporation  books  and  papers.  The  work  of 
assessment  on  the  basis  of  these  returns  is  generally  intrusted  to  a  specially  con- 
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stituted  State  board,  by  whom  the  valuatioii  is  determined  and  in  most  cases 
api>ortioned  among  the  local  taxing  districts  for  the  computation  and  collection 
of  the  tax.  Railroad  real  estate  not  directly  employed  in  traffic  operations  is 
generally  both  assessed  and  taxed  by  local  officials. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  general  method  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  The 
duties  of  assessment  are  in  the  main  performed  by  experienced  and  competent 
officials,  thus  minimizing  the  liability  to  unequal  assessments,  as  between  local- 
ities and  between  comx>anies,  under  a  property  tax;  the  poptdar  demand  that 
corporations  be  taxed  upon  the  same  basis  as  individuals  is  realized;  the  method 
is  in  accord  with  both  State  and  Federal  constitutional  provisions,  besides  being 
both  reasonably  productive  and  constant  in  its  yield  from  year  to  year. 

The  reports  of  special  State  tax  commissions  in  the  main  say  uttle  about  the 
property  tax  except  by  way  of  condemnation,  upon  both  practiced  and  theoretical 
grounds;  but  the  general  attitude  of  State  administrations  and  legislators  toward 
the  possibility  of  devising  better  methods  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  tiiat  of 
the  controller  of  Florida,  when  he  says: 

*^  The  law  provides  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  taxation,  and  that  all  prop- 
erty shall  be  assessed  at  its  *  full  cash  value,*  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  devise  laws,  however  plain  and  explicit,  that  will  result  in  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  government  accordine;  to  the  value  of  the  property  owned 
and  the  ability  of  the  person  taxed  to  meet  the  obliKaHon."* 

The  chief  defects  of  the  method  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  cum- 
bersome in  its  administration  and  not  proportional  to  the  earning  power  of  the 
different  companies  taxed.  The  latter  is  its  main  failing.  To  illus1a*ate:  In  Illi- 
nois, where  the  system  of  valuation  is  as  exacting  in  its  provisions  and  probably 
as  thorough  in  its  execution  as  in  any  other  State,  equality  in  distribution  has  not 
been  reached.    The  following  table  *  will  verify  this  statement: 


Kallrood. 


Aflseased 
valuation. 


Chicago  and  Alton 

Ghicaffo,  Burlington  and  Quincy .. . 

Rock  Island  and  Peoria 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
8t.  Louis,  Indiana  and  Eastern 


96,611,641 

7,866,988 

803,762 

660,706 

101,707 


Net  earn- 
ings. 


.96,022,816 

8,724,997 

669,068 

461,630 

66,688 


Ratio  of 
net  earn- 
ings to 

CUSDCQOCU 

valuation. 


Pfcr  cent. 

109.27 

110.92 

74.86 

69.87 

64.48 


Index 
number. 


98.4 
100.0 
67.6 
62.9 
68.1 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  above  roads,  which  have  been  chosen  indis- 
criminately, the  tax  varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of  earnings.  Further 
investigation  along  the  same  line  developed  the  fact  that,  though  exceptions  are 
too  important  to  establish  a  general  rule,  the  generid  trend  was  m  this  direction. 

Similar  facts  are  to  be  noted  in  Kansas,  although  in  that  State,  owing  largely 
to  more  fluctuating  business  conditions,  the  property  tax  approaches  even  less 
than  in  Illinois  the  attainment  of  equality.  A  few  instances  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table:' 


Railroad. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

MlBBOurl  Pacific 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis 

St.  Joseph  and  Orand  Island 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 


Ratio  of 

Amount 

Net  earn- 

net earn- 

of taxes. 

ings. 

ings  to 

■ 

taxes. 

T^caU. 

9646,118 

98,968,008 

614 

277,566 

1,688,640 

606 

896,371 

1,065,368 

269 

88,125 

564,678 

641 

46,268 

878.606 

887 

77,266 

82,896 

•    107 

Index 
number. 


73.8 
72.4 
82.1 
76.6 
100.0 
12.8 


1  Report  of  the  controller  of  Florida  for  1896,  p.  10. 

*  Figures  are  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1896,  and  are  compiled  in  the  case  of  Illinois  from  the 
reports  of  the  Illinois  State  board  of  equalization,  and  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  for 
1898;  and  in  the  case  of  Kansas  from  the  reports  of  the  State  auditor  and  of  the  State  board  of  railroad 
oommissionen  for  1898.  Net  earnings  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  taken  %Q  represent  gross  receipts  lestt 
expenses  of  operation. 
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'*  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  tazes  paid  in  Ohio  to  net  income 
arising  in  Ohio  in  the  year  1892  by  a  nnxnber  of  railway  cornxMinies  which  are 
believed  to  be  representative  ones: ' 

Pereentagpe 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Ck>nipany 11.22 

Cleveland,  Colnmbiu,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 10.62 

Pennsylvania  System 6.90 

The  Valley  Railway 8.83 

Cleveland  and  Canton 7.05 

Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling 6.39 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 8.48 

Toledo  and  Ohio  Central 6.M 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo 5.16 

Cleveland  and  Marietta 8.25 

Cincinnati,  Portsmouth  and  Virginia 17.94 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 6. 57 

New  York,  Chi(»go,  and  St.  Louis 11.99 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie 7.99 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 9.35 

Over  periods  of  time  the  property  tax  is  likewise  ineffective  as  a  measnre  of  tax- 
paying  capacity.  It  is  inelastic  in  that  it  fails  to  adapt  itself  even  to  measnrably 
permanent  changes  in  the  profitableness  of  the  railway  bnsiness.  The  Ohio  tax 
commission  of  1898  in  its  report  brings  ont  certain  facts  which  bear  directly  on 
this  point:  * 

'*  The  valuation  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Ckxmimny 
in  the  year  1878  was  $12,996,609;  in  the  year  1892  it  was  $12,457,745.  In  the  year 
1878  the  gross  earnings  of  the  whole  Lake  Shore  System  were  $13,505,159,  whereas 
in  the  year  1892  the  gross  earnings  were  $22,415,882  and  the  net  earnings  were 
$6,612,192,  as  against^,498,165  in  1878. 

'*  The  comparison  for  the  same  respective  years  of  the  valuations  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pitteburgh  Bailway  Company  is  equally  striking.  In  1878  the  whole  val- 
uation was  $5,731,000;  in  1892  it  was  $4,495,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company 
did  50  x>er  cent  more  business  in  1892  than  in  1878,  its  gross  receipts  being  $2,272,166 
in  1878  and  $3,429,278  in  1892. 

"  The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  Company  was  assessed  in 
Ohio  in  1878  at  $10,782,001,  and  in  1892  at  $10,525,948,  while  the  gross  receipts  in 
1878  were  $7,830,000  and  $11,659,142  in  1892." 

These  illustrations  have  been  chosen  in  instances  where  identity  in  point  of 
mileage  of  line  trom.  1878  to  1892  was  substantially  preserved.  The  year  1878  was 
selected  because  it  differed  in  point  of  valuation  in  no  material  way  from  other 
years  of  that  period.  The  real  value  of  the  property  of  these  lines,  if  determined 
on  the  basis  of  earnings,  undoubtedly  increased  during  this  period;  and  had 
account  of  this  increase  been  taken  the  valuation  would  unquestionably  have 
more  nearly  approximated  a  constant  relation  to  earnings.  Other  States  show 
results  fully  as  Dad. 

In  the  administration  of  the  tax  on  the  cash  valuation  of  property  the  method 
of  arriving  at  a  valuation  by  capitalizing  earnings  at  a  certain  percentage  musf 
not  be  confused  with  the  proper^- valuation  method.  Such  a  method  practically 
amounts  to  a  tax  on  earnings,  and  in  its  effect  avoids  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  property  tax.  Such  a  method  has  already  been  followed  in  New 
York  and  has  been  pronounced  legal  by  the  courts  of  that  State.  In  Ohio  it  has 
had  a  limited  application,  and  in  a  few  other  States  it  is  occasionally  employed  in 
measuring  the  value  of  franchises  for  taxation,  but  instances  are  so  isolated  as  to 
be  of  but  slight  importance. 

The  geaerSi  property  tax  as  locally  administered  is  peculiarly  liable  to  facility 
of  evasion  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  its  operation.  The  latter  failing  is  typically 
illustrated  by  an  instance  cited  m  the  report  of  the  New  York  railway  tax  com- 
mission of  1879,  where  it  is  stated  that  in  two  adjoining  counties  of  the  State 
(New  York)  the  valuation  of  the  same  railroad,  as  determined  hj  the  assessors 
of  the  two  counties,  varied  $24,000  per  mile.  Other  counties  varied  as  much  as 
$20,000  per  mile. 

2.  Taxes  on  oapitalisation. — \a)  Tax  on  capital  stock  at  par. — ^This  tax  is  of 
slight  significance  from  the  standpoint  either  of  present  or  of  probable  future 
State  practice. 

(b)  Tax  on  capital  stock  cU  actudl  or  market  value,  and  on  capital  stock  phis 
honaed  dd>t — ^In  those  States  where  these  methods  have  been  followed  results 
have  been  reasonably  satisfactory. 

The  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897,  commenting  on  the  system  of  that 
State,  remarks  that  ''litUe  complaint  is  heard  regarding  those  taxes— a  signal 


1  Report  of  the  Oblo  tax  commlttilon  ot  1898,  p.  66, 
•  Ibid,  p.  62. 
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proof  that  the  taxpayers  accommodate  themselveB,  if  not  with  ease,  at  least  with- 
out serious  complaint,  to  bnrdens  which  are  steady,  regular,  predictable,  and  for 
which,  in  consequence,  they  are  able  to  make  calculations  and  adjust  their 
affairs. 

* '  The  corporation  taxis  particularly  simple,  and  is  assessed  with  unerring  exact- 
ness in  the  case  of  large  and  well-known  corporations,  whose  shares  are  regularly 
dealt  in,  and  consequently  have  a  publicly  recorded  value.  Railways,  banks,  the 
larger  manufacturing  corporations,  and  otherft  whose  stocks  are  frequently 
quoted,  are  taxed  without  a  word  of  inquiry  and  without  a  possibility  of  escape.  ^^ 

Moreover  the  tax  is  economical  in  its  administration  ana  tolerably  constant  in 
its  yield.  Api)lied  to  railroads,  the  Massachusetts  tax,  like  the  corporation  taxes 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  has  fairly  well  kept  pace  with  increasing  railway 
earnings. 

In  some  cases  State  law  requires  that  capital  stock  shall  be  valued  at  its  actual 
value.  This  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Actual  value 
must  be  distinguieOied  from  market  value,  although  in  practice  the  two  are  likelv 
to  be  the  same  where  market  values  are  easily  ascertainable.  The  New  York 
courts  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  observing  the  distinction.  Judge  Corn- 
stock  says: 

*  *  There  is  no  property  so  liable  to  speculation  as  stock  in  corporations.  *  *  * 
Stocira  may  be  and  frequently  are  innated  or  depressed  by  those  who  wish  to  sell 
or  buy.  They  are  subject,  moreover,  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  money  market. 
*  *  *  Actual  value  is  the  result  to  be  arrived  at,  for  such  are  the  words  of  the 
statute,  and  the  inquiry,  therefore,  must  have  a  primary  regard  to  the  property 
and  estate  which  alone  impart  such  value." ' 

Where,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  bonded  debt  is  taxed,  difficulties  arise  because 
of  the  restriction  of  the  tax  to  resident  bondholders.*  The  extent  of  the  injustice 
arising  from  this  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table  ^,  prepared  by 
the  Conmiittee  on  Railroad  Taxation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tax  Conference. 

Bonds  and  stocks  of  certain  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  amount  of  bonds 

held  in  Pennsylvania. 


Total  bond  lasue. 


! 


I 

4) 

6) 
6) 
V 
8) 
9) 
0) 
11) 


9450.000 

a&2,ooo 

72,800 
280,000 
240,000 

2,900,000 

2,280,000 
200,000 

1,800,000 
275.000 

8,400,000 


Amount  held 

in  PennHyl- 

vania. 


Appraised 

value  of 

stock. 


$116,000    '  $450,000 

68,000    !  1.400,000 

2,700  883 

;  884 

8,000    I  48,000 

'  127,000 

2,100,000    ;  2,900,000 

200,000    1  80,000 

1,800,000    I  600,000 

"*'6,'666*  2,'666,'666 


Per  cent  of 
railroad  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
0.50 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 


|*A  moment's  inspection  of  the  above  table — and  a  great  many  more  examples 
miffht  have  been  given — ^will  show  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  system  of  taxing 
railroads  in  Pennsylvania  could  act  equitably  as  between  these  roads.  Take  the 
fourth  example:  This  is  a  road  with  ^90,000  of  bonds,  not  one  of  which  is  held 
in  the  State,  and  capital  stock  of  the  appraised  value  of  |884.  •  The  State  taxes 
on  this  road  outside  of  the  tax  on  gross  earnings  were,  in  1893,  5  mills  on  $884,  or 
$1.02.  The  eighth  road  does  not  dmer  much  in  its  character  from  the  fourth,  and 
is  worth  about  the  same.  This  road  has  $200,000  of  bonds,  all  held  in  the  State, 
and  $80,000  capital  stock.  Its  State  taxes  outside  of  the  tax  on  gross  earnings 
were  $1,200.  The  last  road  but  one  paid  no  State  taxes  on  capital  stock  or  bonds, 
as  all  of  its  bonds  were  held  by  nonresidents  and  its  stock  was  worthless.  The 
road  with  $2,900,000  of  bonds,  50  p|er  cent  of  whose  mileage  is  in  the  State,  would 
pay  nothing  on  bonds  and  the  capital-stock  tax  on  but  ^2,850.  This  is  certainly 
not  equitable  taxation. "  * 


1  Report  of  Manachuaetts  tax  commission  of  1897,  p.  69. 
«  People  V.  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  (23  N.  Y.,  192). 
•Railroad  company  v.  Pennsylvania  (15  Wall.,  300). 

*This  is  a  portion  of  a  table  on  p.  16  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Railroad  Taxation,  Pennsyl- 
vania Tax  Cionference. 
» Report  of  Committer  on  Hailroa4  Tuxfttion,  Ta:^  Conf?r?npe  of  Pennsylvania  Interests,  p.  16. 
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Compared  with  other  claeees  of  property  in  the  State,  the  Committee  on  Railroad 
Taxation  concluded  that  in  1892  the  railroads  paid  less  and  in  1803  follv  as  mncli 
as  other  property.  The  general  opinion  of  the  committee  as  regards  railway  tax- 
ation in  the  State  was  as  follows: 

**  There  are  glaring  inequalities  in  the  taxation  of  Pennsylvania  railroads,  some 
pacing  on  a  fair  valuation  verv  much  more  than  the  average,  others  less.  *  •  * 
This  inequality  g^ows  out  of  th^  complex  system  of  taxation  of  railroads  in  vogae 
in  Pennsylvania."' 

The  Connecticut  svstem,  levying  a  tax  on  capital  stock  and  total  indebtedness, 
as  a  '*  tax  on  property,'*  avoids  the  dijficulty  which  arises  in  taxing  nonresident 
bondholders.  The  tax  conference  of  Pennsylvania  interests  prox)osed  a  bill  on 
the  lines  of  the  Connecticut  system  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  Pennsylvania 
system.  The  auditor's  dei>artment  has  since  looked  into  the  effect  of  such  a  move 
upon  the  taxation  of  cor];x>rationB  from  the  stand^int  of  productivity.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  that  investigation,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  railrc^  taxation 
(187  railroads  reporting) ,  is  as  follows: 


Year, 


18d5 
1896 


Taxes  under  present  law. 


OnstockB. 


$1,122,868 
1,087,490 


On  loans. 


Ongrrofls 
receipts. 


1470,039 
441,617 


9382,772 
339,766 


Total. 


$1,976,669 
1,818,768 


Under 

conference 

bill. 


$2,097,238 
1,887,229 


Increase. 


$121. 569 
48,466 


The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Multnomah  County 
case  must  not  be  forgotten  as  suggesting  possibilities  in  the  way  of  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  State  taxation  of  corporate  bonded  debt. 

In  New  York  the  join  committee  on  taxation,  reporting  a  bill  on  January  15, 
1900,  for  the  taxation  of  mortgage  debts,  made  the  following  statement  in  this 
connection: 

**  Can  corporate  bonds  and  other  mortgage  debts,  when  owned  by  nonresidents, 
be  taxed  by  this  State?  The  owners  are  beyond  our  territorial  jurisdiction,  and 
of  course  no  personal  liability  for  a  tax  can  be  imposed  upon  them.  But  the  debts 
themselves  are  within  our  power  if  we  can  reach  the  debtor  or  the  securi^.  This 
is  shown  bv  the  familiar  practice  of  attaching  or  gamisheeing  debts  owed  to  resi- 
dents of  otner  States  or  countries  in  judicial  proceedings.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  held  that  an  attachment  in  Iowa  of  a  debt  owed  b^  a  citizen 
of  Iowa  to  a  citizen  of  Kansas  was  valid  (although  x>6rsonal  JTirisdiction  of  the 
Kansas  person  was  not  obtained) ,  and  that  payment  of  the  deot  under  the  order 
of  the  Iowa  court  was  made  binding  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  courts  of  Kansas.  (Chica^,  etc.,  Railway  Co.  v»  Sturm,  174  U.  S.,  710.)  It 
is  said  that  the  situs  of  intangible  property  is  at  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  and 
for  some  purposes  the  statement  is  correct.  The  rule,  however,  belongs  to  the 
common  law.  It  does  not  possess  constitutional  authority.  The  legislature  is 
competent  to  chimge  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  sustained 
against  nonresidents  a  statute  of  Oregon  imposing  taxes  on  mortgages.  (Savings 
Society  v.  Multnomah  County,  169  U.  S.,  p.  421.)  '^» 

B.  THE  INCOME  TAX  PRINCIPLE. 

The  income  tax  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  transportation  tax  syst^ns  of 
a  number  of  the  States,  where  various  taxes  on  receipts  and  earnings  have  been 
established. 

1.  Tax  on  groBs  receiptB.— This  is  the  tax  on  transiK)rtation  companies  recom- 
mended by  the  railway  tax  committee  in  1880,  as  well  as  by  the  Maryland  tax 
commission  of  1896  and  the  Maine  tax  commission  of  1889.  The  New  York  com- 
mittee remarks  that "  the  requisite  of  a  correct  svstem  of  railroad,  as  of  other 
taxation,  is  that  it  should,  in  so  far  as  it  is  i>ossible.  be  simple,  fixed,  proportionate, 
easily  ascertainable ,  and  susceptible  of  ready  levy. "  The  committee  recommends 
the  tax  on  gross  receipts  as  **  perfectly  simple,  ♦  ♦  ♦  thoroughly  proiwr- 
tionate,  *  ♦  ♦  and  can  by  no  possibility  be  evaded."  A  little  farther  on  in 
the  report  the  systems  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  were  characterized  as  **most 
intelligent  and  m  conformity  with  correct  principles."  The  Maine  tax  commis^ 
sion  liKewise  recommends  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  as  a  method  ''doubtless  as 
,  — —        I  I    .  I  I   J  ^ 

» Ibid,  p.  18. 

*  Report  of  the  Joint  Ck>nimittee  on  Taxation,  N.  Y.  legislature  of  1900,  p.  12, 
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fair  as  any,  for  by  that  method  the  levy  is  graduated  to  the  amount  of  business 
the  road  is  doing.^ 

The  report  of  the  Maryland  tax  commission  of  1886  concerned  itself  largely  with 
railroad  taxation.  The  commission  recommended  a  graded  license  fee  on  gross 
earnings.    In  a  supplementary  minority  report  the  following  remarks  were  made: 

''  The  plan  recommended  by  the  other  members  of  the  conmiission  is,  perhaps, 
as  good  as  any,  which  is  in  entire  harmony  with  our  existing  sy^stem  of  taxation, 
and  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the  legislature.  If  it  is  decided,  how- 
ever, to  inaugurate  a  new  system,  experience  points  to  the  Wisconsin  method  as 
preferable.  The  roads  are  thereby  exempt  from  local  taxation,  and  a  license  fee 
for  the  operation  is  charged,  varying  according  to  the  gross  earnings  per  mile. 
The  license  fees  are  expected  to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  this  plan  is  being  followed  elsewhere  and  ever3rwhere  with  the  same 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  simpler  than  the  assessment  by  local  authorities  as 
well  as  State  authorities,  and  the  railroads  are  almost  too  powerful  to  be  handled 
by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  likely  to  be  worsted  in  tneir  contests  with  vast 
cori)orations." 

But,  of  recent  years  the  opposition  which  has  developed  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin against  their  systems  of  gross  receipts  taxation  has  been  considerable. 
This  agitation,  to  which  we  referred  above,  has  arisen  largely  out  of  a  compari- 
son of  the  results  of  the  gross  receipts  tax  in  those  States  with  the  apparently 
more  successful  results  of  the  metnod  of  cash  valuation  in  several  adjoining 
States. 

A  quotation  from  the  message  of  the  governor  of  Michigan  to  the  fortieth 
legislature  of  the  State  well  presents  the  attitude  of  the  opi>osition  in  Michigan: 

* '  The  method  is  unjust.  The  tax  upon  earnings  or  income  operates  in  favor  of 
the  railroad  companies.  When  the  times  are  hard  and  the  earnings  smaller,  the 
tax  is  less.  In  the  meantime  the  State's  burdens  are  no  less,  and  may,  perhaps, 
have  increased,  and  the  relief  accorded  to  the  railroad  companies  during  these 
hard  times  and  depression  must  be  borne  by  the  property  owners  generally. 
Thus,  during  times  of  depression,  when  the  people  are  less  able  to  pay,  their  bur- 
dens are  increased,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  the  railroad  companies*  burdens 
are  diminished. 

'*  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  State  attempted  to  collect  the  entire  burden 
of  a  tax  upon  earnings  or  income?  How  much  would  the  farmer  or  merchant 
have  contributed  from  1893  to  1897?  The  result  would  have  been  that  the  State 
would  have  received  but  little,  if  any,  income  and  would  have  been  bankrupt  and 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations." 

The  report  of  the  Michigan  railroad  commissioner  for  1897  states  the  same  posi- 
tion a  little  differently:  * 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  present  system  of  taxing  railroads  is  unjust. 

"  First.  Because  it  is  inequitable  as  compared  with  the  tax  upon  other  property 
and  because  it  is  unjust  to  tax  one  kind  of  property  upon  its  earning  capacity  and 
refuse  the  same  privilege  to  other  property. 

'^Second.  Because  the  State,  under  the  present  law,  is  powerless  to  determine 
whether  the  earnings  reported  by  the  companies  are  accurate  or  not,  the  whole 
machinery  for  determining  or  reporting  the  same  being  practically  within  the 
control  of  the  railroad  companies. 

•'Third.  Because  a  partial  control  thereof  by  the  State  is  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect it. 

*'  Fourth.  Because  the  system  as  applied  to  roads  doing  an  interstate  business  is 
a  usurpation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States, 
and  to  that  extent  is  void." 

The  Wisconsin  tax  commission  of  1898  had  the  following  to  say  about  the  sys- 
tem of  that  State:  * 

''Our  work  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  corporations  which  are 
taxed  on  the  basis  of  earnings  or  on  a  mileage  basis  pay  relatively  less  taxes  than 
other  persons  and  less  than  they  would  pay  on  the  basis  of  value.  *  ♦  ♦  (But) 
we  are  now  prepared  either  to  recommend  that  the  system  of  taxation  be  changed 
to  the  method  of  assessment  by  a  State  board  or  the  specific  rates  of  taxation 
which  should  be  fixed  if  the  present  method  should  be  continued.    *    ♦    * 

"  We  recommend  that  if  the  present  mode  of  taxing  railroads  be  continued  a 
new  and  closer  classification  of  rates  be  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
inequalities  which  arise  under  the  system  now  in  force  (^as  well  as)  that  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  taxing  railroads  on  the  basis  of  mileage  be  discontinued." 


1  Rei)ori  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Michigan  for  1897,  p.  xli. 
s  Reixixt  of  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  of  1898,  p.  188. 
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The  systems  of  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  provide  for  taxes  jH'adtiated 
according  to  receipts  per  mile  of  line.  That  this  method  results  in  many  inequali- 
ties will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  tax 
commission  of  1898:* 

''  So  long  as  the  system  of  taxing  on  the  bads  of  gross  earning  exists  it  is 
evident  that  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  classification. 

''There  are  several  instances  which  illustrate  that  the  existing  clasedficatioii 
sometimes  leads  to  singular  results  which  would  seem  to  call  for  some  correc- 
tion. 

"  The  taxes  paid  by  the  Green  Bay  and  Western  Railroad  in  1897  were  $3,745, 
and  its  gross  earnings  were  reported  at  $442,319,  or  $1,965.86  per  mile.  Under  the 
existing  law,  if  the  road  had  earned  $35  more  per  mile  it  would  have  paid  a  tax 
of  $18,500  instead  of  $8,745.  That  is,  a  difference  of  less  than  $8,000  of  gross  earn- 
ings by  this  road  made  a  difference  in  its  taxes  of  nearly  $1jO,()()0. 

''As  a  further  illustration,  the  taxes  x>aid  by  the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  and 
Western  road  were  $609.33,  and  its  grosd  earnings  $72,083,  or  $1,964.12  per  mile. 
If  the  road  had  earned  ^6  more  per  mile  it  would  have  paid  a  tax  of  $2,^02 
instead  of  $609.33.  That  is,  a  difference  of  about  $1 ,300  on  its  gross  earnings  made 
a  difference  in  its  taxes  of  nearly  $1,600." 

Apart  from  practical  considerations  of  this  nature,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  method  attains  its  object.  This  practice  may  in  part  be  based  upon  those 
grounds  which  are  commonly  urged  in  favor  of  progressive  taxation,  but  its 
chief  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the  notion,  mistaken  or  otherwise,  that  the 
larger,  relativelv,  the  gross  earnings  of  a  company  are  per  mile,  the  lar^r  is  the 
proportion  attributable  to  net  eammgs,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  greater  its  tax- 
able capacity.  That  the  truth  of  this  notion  is  not  verified  by  the  statistics  of 
the  larger  railroads  operating  through  several  States  of  the  counta^  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table:* 


Railroads. 


Pennsylvania 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 

Erie 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

Wabash 

Atcheson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Southern 


Mileage. 


2,817.61 
2,409.88 
1,855.36 
1,893.62 
3,147.25 
1,979.60 
4,542.76 
8,571.41 
5,859.70 
4,827.22 


Earnings 
from  opera- 
tion. 


161,048,133 
48,677,927 
29,051,011 
18, 117,  111 
20,692,656 
11,608,830 
22,338,141 
16,728,685 
26,633.741 
19,050,096 


Operating 
expenses. 


$41,512,615 
27,673,281 
20,281,353 

9.481,876 
14,077,777 

8,396,329 
16,255,055 
10,999,360 
15,764,488 
12,568,161 


Net  earnings. 


$19,630,418 
16,104,646 
8,769,658 
3,625,236 
6,614,879 
3,212,501 
6,063,066 
5.?i9..^£iD 
10,869,2.>3 
6,4S1,9S5 


Railroads 


I'eun.syl  vaniA 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 

Erie 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

Wabash 

Atcheson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Southern  


Gross  earn- 
ings per 
mile. 


921,342 
18,123 
15,607 
6,926 
6,575 
5,863 
4,917 
4,684 
4,545 
3,947 


Net  earn- 
ings per 
mile. 


96,966 
6,682 
4,727 
1,914 
2,102 
1,622 
1.339 
1.604 
1,855 
1,343 


Index  n\ 

Ratio  of 

net  to 

gross 

ForgrofiB 

earnings 

earnings 

per  mile. 

per  mile. 

Percent. 

32.6 

100.0 

36.8 

84.9 

30.3 

73.1 

27.6 

82.4 

3L9 

30.8 

27.7 

27.5 

27.2 

23.0 

34.2 

21.9 

40.8 

2L3 

34.0 

18.5 

For  ratio 
of  net  to 

gross 
earnings 
per  mile. 


79.9 
90.2 
74.2 
67.6 
75.5 
67.9 
66.7 
83,8 
100.0 
83.3 


Since,  however,  the  matter  of  a  graduated  tax  is  essentially  a  State  problem, 
which  involves  both  large  and  small  roads,  a  different  restdt  might  be  expected 
from  an  examination  of  the  figures  of  lines  or  poi*tions  of  lines  operating  in  single 
States.  But  the  following  table  ^  shows  that  the  evidence  is  almost  as  contra- 
dictory here  as  in  the  case  of  entire  railway  systems. 

1  Report  of  Wisconsi)i  tax  commission  of  1898,  p.  132. 

■Figures  are  compiled  from  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1897, 
and  cover  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30. 1897. 

8  Figures  for  Wisconsin  are  compiled  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  1897;  tiiose  for  Illinois  from  the  report  of  the  Dllnois  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sion for  189ft. 
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Railroads. 


Wiseongin. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company 

Milwaukee  and  Superior 

Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  and  Western  . . 

Green  Bay  and  Western 

Abbotsfora  and  Northwestern , 

Drummond  and  Southwestern , 

Ahnapee  and  Western 

lUinoU. 

ChicasTO,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  i 

Chicago  and  Alton , 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis , 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 

Wabash,  Chester  and  Western 


Railroads. 


Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company 

Milwaukee  and  Superior 

Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  and  Western . . . 

Green  Bay  and  Westeni 

Abbotsford  and  Northwestern 

Drummond  and  Southwestern 

Ahnapee  and  Western 


lUimyis. 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  * . 

Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinoii< 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy . . 

Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louiw , 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western , 

Wabash,  Chester  and  Western 


Miletige. 

Earnings 
from  opera 
tion. 

t- 

Operating 
expenses. 

Net  earnings. 

573.81 

92,089,782 

$1,368,104 

9731,678 

16.20 

32,931 

17,978 

14,953 

86.70 

73,644 

34,401 

39,243 

225.00 

419, 769 

Ml,  814 

77,945 

15.16 

15,360 

8.107 

7,253 

18.47 

13,423 

8,912 

4,511 

84.00 

23,602 

14,613 

8,969 

115.42 

1,610,280 

788,299 

821,931 

580.73 

5,783,696 

3,611,807 

2,171,889 

392.94 

2,893,809 

1,629,324 

1,264,475 

1,308.09 

8,140,801 

4,909,356 

3,231,446 

166.68 

818,221 

662,410 

155,811 

230.70 

982,660 

709,531 

273, 119 

64.83 

90,248 

62,632 

27,616 

Ratio  of 

Index  numbers — 

Gross  earn- 

Net earn- 

net to 

For  ratio 

ings  per 

ings  per 

gross 

For  gross 

of  net  to 

mile. 

mile. 

earnings 

earnings 

gross 

per  mile. 

per  mile. 

efiunings 
per  mile. 

Percent. 

«3,647 

$1,277 

35.0 

100.0 

66.8 

2,038 

923 

45.4 

56.7 

85.3 

2,007 

1,069 

53.2 

55.0 

100.0 

1,866 

847 

18.7 

51.2 

85.1 

1,013 

478 

47.3 

27.8 

88.9 

727 

244 

33.5 

19.9 

62.9 

694 

264 

38.0 

19.0 

71.4 

14,002 

7,138 

50.6 

100.0 

100.0 

9,956 

3,738 

37.5 

71.1 

74.1 

7,363 

3,217 

43.7 

52.6 

86.8 

6,224 

2,470 

39.7 

44.4 

78.4 

4,899 

935 

19.1 

34.9 

39.3 

4,254 

1,182 

27.8 

30.3 

64.9 

1,388 

426 

30.6 

9.9 

60.5 

*  Freight  service  only  on  this  road. 

It  is  often  urged  (as  in  the  message  of  the  governor  of  Michigan,  cited  above) 
that  the  gross-receipts  tax  furnishes  a  source  of  revenue  which  fluctuates  vio- 
lently from  year  to  year.  The  following  table,  setting  forth  the  amounts  of 
railway  taxes  and  their  proportions  to  total  State  revenues  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin for  six  consecutive  years,  will  throw  some  light  on  this  point. 


Railroad 

Michigan.! 

I 

Wisconsin.* 

Year. 

In- 
dex 
No. 

Total  State 

In- 
dex 
No. 

Ratio  of 
railroad 

Railroad 

In- 
dex 
No. 

Total  State 

In- 
dex 
No. 

Ratio  of 
railroad 

taxes. 

receipts. 

taxes  to 
total. 

taxes. 

receipts. 

taxes  to 
total. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

1891.... 

$778,493 

82 

S8,]81,S08 

60 

24.47 

$1,140,046 

79 

$3,663,267 

81 

81.99 

1892.... 

742,271 

79 

3,210,882 

61 

23.12 

1,220,674 

85 

3,232,283 

73 

37.20 

1893.... 

849,696 

90 

2,775,991 

53 

30.61 

1,156,260 

80 

3,567,873 

81 

32.45 

18M.... 

W3,697 

100 

8,643,619 

69 

25.90 

1,435,377 

100 

4,392,008 

100 

32.75 

1895.... 

836,039 

88 

8,704,198 

70 

22.68 

1,174,970 

82 

8,463,959 

78 

34.04 

1896.... 

736,  (MO 

78 

5,256,069 

100 

13.98 

1,172,742 

82 

4,217,282 

96 

27.81 

>  Figures  are  compiled  from  reports  of  State  treasurers,  and  cover  years  ending  June  30. 

<  Figures  are  compiled  from  reports  of  State  treasurers,  and  cover  years  ending  September  30. 
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The  degree  of  fluctuation  here  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  total  State 
revenues. 

The  question  of  the  degree  to  which  a  gross  receipts  tax  approaches  a  perfect 
measure  of  net  earning  capacity  is  an  important  one  from  the  standpoint  of  jus- 
tice in  tax  distribution.  The  following  table  will  illustrate  this  point.  The 
fi^pres  are  compiled  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  1807.  The  figures  for  net  earnings  are  assumed  to  represent  the  rela- 
tive tax-paying  ability  of  the  different  groups  of  companies,  and  are  determined 
by  deducting  from  gross  receipts  all  the  expenses  of  conducting  transportation 
(not  including  interest  payments  %nd  taxes).  The  territorial  groups  are  tiiose 
employed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  their  annu^  statistical 
reports,  and  cover  the  whole  country.  Group  I  comprehends  the  New  England 
States;  Group  II j  the  Middle  States  ^exceptingj  the  northwestern  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  dividing  line  running  tnrough  Pittsburg) ,  Maryland,  and  the  north- 
em  section  of  West  Virginia;  Group  III,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  (the  dividing  line  running  through  IHttsburg  and  Chicago,  the 
northwestern  section  of  Pennsvlvania being  included);  Group  IV,  South  Carolina, 
Korth  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  major  part  of  West  Virginia;  Group  V,  the 
remaining  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi;  Group  VI,  the  States  and  por- 
tions of  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  west  of  the  eastern  border  of  Illinois 
and  the  Great  Lakes;  Group  VII,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Nebraska,  the  northern 
third  of  Colorado,  and  the  portion  of  the  Dakotas  west  of  the  Missouri  River; 
Group  VIII,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories,  Missouri 
(south  of  the  Missouri  River),  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Colorado,  the  extreme 
northern  comer  of  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  (north  and  northeast  of  Santa  Fe); 
Group  IZ,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  (southeast  of  Sante  Fe) ;  Group  X, 
^e  remainder  of  the  country. 


Group. 


Oroup  I . . . 
Group  II .. 
Group  III. 
Group  IV  . 
Group  V  . . 
Group  VI . 
Group  VII 
Group  VIII 
Group  IX  . 
Group  X . . 


128,812.276 
107,610,565 
49,570,562 
16,112,926 
29,857,134 
91,023,164 
16,847,451 
31,563,285 
11,804,146 
24,939,600 


195,287,489 

332,677,113 

175,821,656 

49,075,806 

94,673,137 

236,169,682 

43, 153, 626 

98,047,221 

46,429,510 

75,894,483 


Ratioofnet  Index 
to  gnwR  I  num- 
recelpt*.   i    ber. 


Percent. 
30.24 
32.34 
28.1i» 
32.83 
31.01 
38.54 
39.04 
32.19 
25.42 
32.86 


I 


77.4 
82.8 
72.2 
81.1 
79.4 
98.7 
100.0 
82.4 
65.1 
84.2 


A  ccimparison  for  four  successive  years  is  as  follows: 


Year. 


Not  (.'arningH.'  (iro>«<  reccipU. 


Ratioofnet  Index 
to  gross  I  uum- 
receipts.    i    ber. 


1894 $885,929,977 

1895 387.168,919 

1896 

1897 


412,687,278 
406,641,109 


$1,216,178,602 
1,207,808,595 
1.279,194,107 
1,247,179,783 


Prr  ceni. 
31.  ?3 
32.06 
32.26 
32.65 


I 


97.2 

98.2 

98.8 

100.0 


The  objection  may  be  raised  that  these  illustrations  are  far  from  revealing  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  gross  receipts  tax  as  between  indi^idual  roads.  The 
objection  is  a  valid  one.  They  do,  however,  strike  an  average  figure  for  groups 
of  roads  situated  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  in  whicli  varying  economic 
conditions  predominate.  By  this  means  a  general  survey  of  the  workings  of  a 
general  g^oss  receipts  tax  as  regards  tax  distribution  may  be  obtained.  If  indi- 
vidual roads  were  chosen  the  apparent  injustice  of  the  tax  would  be  even  gi-eat^r, 
for  there  are  roads  which  have  large  gross  receipts  and  no  net  income — taxes  and 
operating  exi)enses  swallowing  up  all  of  the  earnings.  Others  are  operated  for 
varying  percentages  of  the  gross  earnings,  leaving  a  varying  remainder  for  net 
income.  In  such  cases  gross  receipts  would  furnish  a  very  inconstant  index  of 
tax-paying  ability, 

2.  Tax  on  net  earnings  or  Income. — ^From  the  standpoint  of  actual  practice  this 
tax  is  of  but  ellght  significance,  but  it  has  often  been  so  strongly  urged  that  a 
brief  consideration  will  not  be  amiss. 
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First,  with  regard  to  what  elemeots  fthoald  enter  into  net  income  as  a  basin  for 
taxation,  PtofesMor  Selitnnan  makee  the  following  statemenl: ' 

"  Gross  receipts  consist  of  all  earnings  from  transiK  rtation  of  freight  and  pas- 
een^rs,  receipts  from  bonds  and  stocks  owned,  rents  of  property,  and  all  miscel-' 
laneOQS  receipts  from  ancillary  bosinesa  enterprises  or  otherwise.  From  these 
aggregate  gross  receipts  we  should  deduct  what  are  classified  by  thu  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  operating  expenses;  that  is,  expenses  for  conducting 
transportation,  for  maintenance  of  roadway,  stractares,  and  equipment,  and  for 
general  expenses  of  management.  No  deduction  shonld  be  made  for  fixed  charges , 
1.  e.,  for  taxes  or  for  interest  on  the  debt,  or  for  the  amount  used  in  new  construc- 
tion, in  bettermentB,  in  investments,  in  new  equipment,  or  for  any  of  theesi>endi- 
tores  that  find  their  way  into  profit  and  loss  account." 

A  tax  on  this  basis  Professor  Seligman  rejprds  as  the  "  most  logical  form  of 
corporate  taxation."  The  Ohio  tax  commissioa  of  1893  likewise  decided  with 
regr.rdtoa  franchise  tax  on  corporations  that  "from  the  economic  standpoint 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  exact  justice,  the  best  method  is  to  obtain  the  net 
earnings.''' 

A  tax  on  the  net  income  of  transportation  companies  would  undoubtedly  have 
a  number  of  considerations  in  its  favor.    For  inatauce,  compared  with  the  taxo: 


_ Then,  too,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniforru  and  correct  system 

of  railway  accounting  its  administration  would  be  very  simple;  but  chief  of  all, 
as  tne  Ohio  tax  commission  claim,  it  would,  if  rightly  adinmi8t«Ted,  be  propor- 
tional in  its  eSect  upon  the  different  companies  taxed,  i.  e.,  it  would  eSect  an 
eqnttable  tax  distribution. 

Out  of  the  inference  that  in  the  railway  busineBs  as  traffic  increases  net  income 
bears  a  ratio  to  expenditure  which  in  the  long  run  constantly  grows  proportion- 
ately larger,  it  has  already  been  claimed  that  a  tax  on  net  income  would  be  a 
bett«r  revenue  yielder  than  the  tax  on  gross  receipts.  The  following  table  does 
not  bear  ont  this  view: 

'  QroKK  and  net  receipt*  of  raUuiagt  of  England  and  Walet.' 
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■e  not  ilediicled  from 


Objections*  to  the  tax  on  net  income  have  arisen  chiefiy  from  the  administra- 
tive standpoint.  Chief  among  these  bias  been  the  contention  that  receipts  might 
be  largely  exhausted  in  the  payment  of  large  salaries,  thus  effecting  a  distribu- 
tion of  corporate  income  and  avoiding  the  payment  of  a  large  portion  of  corporate 
taxes.  This  might  readily  happen  with  small  corporations,  where  the  managers 
are  the  chief  holders  of  the  corporate  atock;  but  in  the  case  of  railways  this  need 


.„, 9S.p.  Bl. 
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scarcely  be  apprehended.  The  ntimerous  holders  of  corporate  securities  'would 
most  certainly  object  to  the  curtailing  of  their  dividends  which  wonld  result 
from  such  a  practice. 

The  practice  of  the  more  advanced  European  nations  is  in  line  with  this  form 
of  corporate  taxation.  In  England  corporations  are  taxed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  general  income  tax  law  (Schedule  D),  on  their  "net  profits,*'  deterxnizied 
substantially  on  the  lines  of  the  definition  of  net  income  laid  down  above.  Rail- 
roads in  addition  to  this  tax  pay  a  '*  corporation  duty/'  corresponding  to  the 
'^  death  duties"  on  individuals,  in  addition  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  receipts  from 
passenger  traffic. 

In  France  corporations  in  general  pay  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  ''  les  int^r^ts,  divi- 
dendes,  revenus  et  tous  autres  produits  des  actions  de  toute  nature/*  besides  the 
usual  real  estate  and  license  taxes.  Railroads  in  addition  pay  a  '^public  convey- 
ance "  tax  on  passenger  and  express  traffic.  This  does  not,  nowever,  operate  as  a 
direct  tax  on  the  corporation,  for  the  tax  is  added  to  the  price  paid  for  passenger 
tickets  and  to  the  amount  of  express  charges.  Corporations  generallv  commute 
for  the  payment  of  the  usual  stamp  tax  and  the  tax  on  the  transfer  ol  securities 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  on  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock. 

Most  of  the  States  of  Germanv  tax  corporations  on  income.  Prussia  for  more 
than  45  ^ears  has  followed  the  plan  of  a  tax  on  net  income  with  its  railroads. 

Italy, like  England,  taxes  corporations  on  net  income  under  the  same  law  which 
applies  the  system  to  the  taxation  of  individuals.  All  interest  and  dividends  are 
included  in  the  assessment. 

In  the  United  States  the  possibility  of  applying  such  a  method  would  depend  to 
a  degree  on  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  question  arises 
whether  or  not  this  form  of  taxation,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  income  from,  interstate 
traffic,  would  encounter  the  same  objections  as  the  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

In  the  case  of  State  Tax  on  Railway  Gross  Receipts' the  court  said:  ''It  is 
not  denied  that  net  eaminG^  of  such  corporations  are  taxable  by  State  authority 
without  any  inquiry  after  tneir  sources."  *  ♦  *  If  this  statement  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  accurate  mdex  of  the  tendency  of  the  court  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  inquire  further.  The  decision  in  this  case  has,  however,  since  been  largely 
discredited;  and  even  though  the  validity  of  this  particular  statement  has  not 
been  called  into  question,  it  would  not  be  well  to  base  any  general  conclusion 
upon  it  alone. 

The  only  other  case  which  sheds  any  light  on  the  question  is  that  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Southern  Steamship  Company  v.  Pennsylvania.'  In  this  case,  which 
had  to  do  with  the  Pennsylvania  tax  on  gross  receipts,  the  court  say: 

*  *  As  a  tax  on  transportation  *  *  *  it  can  not  be  supiwrted  where  that  trans- 
portation is  an  ingredient  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  even  tiiough  the  law 
imx)osing  the  tax  be  expressed  in  such  general  terms  as  to  include  receipts  from 
transportation  which  are  properly  taxable.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  discuss 
the  question  which  would  arise  if  the  tax  were  properly  a  tax  on  income.  It  is 
clearly  not  swc/i,  but  a  tax  on  transportation  only.**       ' 

The  most  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  that  a  tax  on  the  net  income  of  trans- 
portation companies  would  probably  not  be  regarded  as  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce,  even  though  such  income  were  in  part  the  product  of  inter- 
state traffic. 

C.  THE  FEE  OR  BENEFIT  PRINCIPLE. 

Besides  the  various  taxes  proper  which  are  levied  upon  corporations,  there  are 
certain  impositions  in  the  nature  of  fees — payments  for  special  benefits  rendered 
by  the  State.  Payments  of  this  latter  character  are  rendered  to  Government  in 
return  for  the  right  to  become  a  corporation  and  the  right  to  do  business  in  a 
corporate  capacity. 

Tne  fee  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  a  variety  of  impositions  levied  under  a 
variety  of  names;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  that 
part  of  a  levy  which  is  imposed  under-  the  fee  principle  from  that  which  is  levied 
iiikder  the  tax  principle.  In  such  cases  the  pajrment  for  benefit  received  is 
involved  in  the  total  tax  payment,  and  is  the  justification  for  a  departure  from 
the  test  of  tax-paying  ability  in  tax  distribution.  The  most  important  of  these 
levies  is  the  franchise  tax. 

**  The  right  or  privilege  given  by  the  State  to  two  or  more  x>ersons  of  being  a 
corporation — that  is,  of  doing  business  in  a  corporate  capacity*** — constitutes  a 


U5\VhI1.,2W. 
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franchise.  The  franchise  tax  is  levied  with  a  view  to  secnring  for  the  State  some 
return  from  the  valuable  privilege  which  it  has  granted. 

The  California  constitution  of  1879  first  brought  franchise  taxation  prominently 
into  notice.  Since  that  time  the  method  has  been  incorporated  into  the  tax  sys- 
tems of  a  majority  of  the  States,  and  its  legality  has  been  confirmed  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  courts.^ 

The  right  to  tax  a  franchise  is  limited  to  the  State  granting  it,  for  the  corporate 
franchise  as  such  may  not  be  taxed  except  under  the  law  of  the  State  which 
created  it.  But  State  practice  generally  applies  the  same  methods  to  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  corporations  by  imposing  taxes,  as  in  New  York,  on  **  the  corporate 
franchise  or  business." 

The  franchises  of  corporations  granted  by  the  United  States  Government  are 
not  taxable  by  the  States.  The  State  taxation  of  franchise?,  moreover,  must  not 
interfere  with  interstate  commerce.  Aside  from  these  limitations  the  power  of 
the  States  to  tax  franchises  is  practically  unrestricted.  As  a  consequence  differ- 
ent bases  of  measuring  the  value  of  the  franchise  have  been  appliea  at  the  same 
time  in  different  States,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  State.  Gross  receipts, 
dividends,  profits,  indebtedness,  capital  stock,  capital  stock  minus  value  of  prop- 
erty, capital  stock  minus  value  of  realty,  etc.,  have  all  been  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

In  Illinois  the  value  of  the  franchise  and  capital  stock  subject  to  taxation  is 
declared  to  be  the  capital  stock  and  debt  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  tangible 
property  which  is  otherwise  taxed.  In  practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  raili'oads, 
the  valuation  of  the  tangible  proi>erty  has  been  such  as  to  leave  no  excess  to  be 
taxed  as  the  value  of  capital  stock. 

In  New  Jersey  the  method  followed  is  not  substantially  different  from  the 
Illinois  method,  although  it  is  subject  to  variation  from  time  to  time. 

The  California  method  provides  for  the  taxation  of  the  excess  of  capital  stock 
over  value  of  property.  In  Massachusetts  **  a  fair  cash  valuation  "  of  the  corpo- 
rate capital  stock  is  taken  as  the  "tame  value  of  its  corporate  franchise  "  In  Ken- 
tucky capital  stock  less  the  assessed  value  of  tan^ble  property  in  the  State  meas- 
ures the  value  of  the  franchise.  The  Mississippi  law  vaguely  declares  that  the 
State  railroad  assessors  in  appraising  the  value  of  the  corporate  property  shall 
**take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  franchise"  and  "the  capital  stock 
engaged  in  business  in  this  State."  The  provision  in  the  Vermont  law  is  equally 
vague,  although  in  that  State  transportation  companies  generally  have  paid  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts  in  lieu  of  the  tax  on  **  rights,  corporate  franchise,  and  property." 
In  Kansas,  Tennessee,  and  in  other  States,  earnings,  capital  stock,  and  debt  are 
all  taken  into  consideration  in  valuing  the  corporate  property  and  franchise  for 
taxation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  "franchise  tax"  does  not  stand  for  any  definite 
method  of  levy.  From  the  legal  8tandx)oint,  however,  it  has  a  high  importance 
from  the  service  which  it  renders  in  avoiding  certain  restrictions  which,  without 
it,  would  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  corporate 
taxation. 

Thus,  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  States  require  that  taxes  on  property 
shall  be  uniform.  It  is  often  desirable  in  the  taxation  of  corporations  to  have 
recourse  to  methods  which  if  applied  to  property  as  property  taxes  would  be 
held  unconstitutional  owing  to  lack  of  uniiormity  in  their  operation.  The  legal 
fiction  of  the  "franchise  tax"  obviates  this  difficulty.  Then,  too,  as  we  have 
already  indicated.  State  taxes  on  property  the  subject  of  interistate  traffic  or  on 
*  receipts  the  product  of  interstate  business  are  unconstitutional,  but  when  such  a 
tax  is  levied  as  a  franchise  tax  its  validity  is  indisputable. 

Furthermore,  if  a  tax  is  a  franchise'  tax,  exemptions  for  certain  otherwise 
exempt  or  extraterritorial  property  can  not  be  claimed  as  under  the  property  tax. 

Lastly,  if  a  tax  is  a  francmse  tax  certain  objections  to  double  taxation  are 
removed.  For  instance,  under  the  property  tax  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation 
may  be  taxed  only  on  that  portion  employed  in  carrying  on  its  business  within 
the  State  in  whicn  the  tax  is  levied.  Under  the  franchise  tax  the  entire  capital 
stock  is  liable  even  if  in  part  invested  in  property  situated  within  another  State 
and  taxed  by  that  State. 

The  so-called  "license"  and  "privilege"  taxes  closely  resemble  the  franchise 
tax.  Examples  of  this  are  the  New  Jersey  "license  tax  on  the  corporate  fran- 
chises" of  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  parlor  car  companies,  the  Wisconsin 
"license  tax"  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads,  the  Mississippi  "privilege  tax" 
on  railroad  and  car  comx)anies,  and  the  Tennessee  "privilege  tax  "on  railroad, 
express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies. 


*E.g.,  Bco  Home  Insurance  Company  v.  New  York  (434  U.S.,5M). 
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D.  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

There  are  four  main  plans  followed  in  adjusting  the  relations  of  local  taxing? 
jurisdictions  to  transpoitation  companies:  (1)  That  of  locally  taxing  all  transport 
tation  property.  (2)  That  of  taxing  locally  only  such  property  as  is  not  directly 
employed  m  conducting  transportation.  (3)  That  of  no  local  tax,  but  a  distribn- 
tion  locally  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  State  taxes,  and  (4)  that  of  no  local 
tax  and  no  local  aistribution. 

A  varietyof  opinion  exists  with  rej^d  to  the  desirability  of  these  different 
methods.  The  advisability  of  separating  the  objects  of  State  and  local  taxation 
has  been  widely  emphasized.  The  Pennsylvania  tax  conference,  for  instsuice, 
reported  on  this  point  substantially  as  follows: 

"  In  many  States  the  State  government  gets  its  revenue  from  a  State  tax  on 
county  valuations.  This  was  orig^inaUy  the  case  in  Pennsylvania;  but  a  '  series 
of  amendments  and  judicial  decisions— partly  by  accident  and  partly  by  design  * — 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  State  and  local  sources  of  revenue.  A  system  of  ad 
valorem  State  taxation,  under  which  each  county's  quota  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  valuation  of  property  in  each  county,  renders  a  proclivity  to  low  valuations 
irresistible.  In  neignboring  States  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  has 
reached  a  very  low  ratio,  and  *  it  requires  constant  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
taxing  officers  in  those  States  to  prevent  it  from  getting  still  lower.'  The  follow- 
ing are  the  aggregate  values  of  real  estate  in  the  States  named  for  1890  or  1891: 

New  York:  Controller's  Report,  1890,  page  106 13,272,423.743 

Ohio:  Auditor's  Report,  1891,  page  198 1,151.088,081 

Indiana:  Auditor's  Report,  1891,  page  215 795,418.117 

Illinois:  Proceedings  of  Board  of  Equalization,  1891,  page  35 375, 2»l..^ 

Iowa:  Auditor's  Report,  1891,  page  79 876, 181,  iTd 

Kentucky:  Auditors  Report,  1891,  page  249 236, 2:s,  H<p 

West  Virginia:  Auditor's  Report,  1891, pa^e 48 121,202,366 

"  There  is  also  a  complaint  against  the  undervaluation  of  taxable  property  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  our  total  aggregate  valuation  of 
$2,002,942,127,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  for  1891, 
bears  a  far  higher  ratio  to  the  actual  selling  value  of  pur  real  estate  than  is  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  other  States  named." 

In  the  same  report  figures  are  given  for  State  and  local  taxes  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1892,  which  may  be  grouped  together  as  follows: 


■ 

State,  county, 
and  local. 

County  and 
local. 

Percent, 

county 

and  local. 

Total  taxes 

$47,328,&i2 
2,666,331 

135,995.616 
834,905 

76.05 

Railro£id  taxes 

31.81 

Upon  the  question  of  local  assessment  the  conference  committee  conclude: 

**  While  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  taxation  should  be  levied 
upon  such  property  by  the  State  or  by  the  local  boards,  it  seems  to  us  manifest 
that  it  should  be  assessed  and  valued  by  officers  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  entire  State.  Each  railroad,  canal,  telegraph,  or  pipe  line  should  be  valued  as 
a  whole,  and  if  any  apportionment  is  made  it  should  be  an  apportionment  of  the 
average  valuation  per  mile,  or  of  the  avails  of  taxation.  Tnis  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  our  sister  States." 

In  New  York  the  joint  committee  on  taxation  of  the  legislature  of  1899  looked 
with  favor  upon  the  abolition  of  the  local  property  tax  on  railroads,  but  found  it 
impracticable  to  recommend  its  abolition.    The  committee  said: 

''  We  believe,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  government,  that  a  political  entity, 
in  this  case  the  State,  should  have  an  independent  jurisdiction,  into  which  it  alone 
may  go,  and  from  which  it  may  realize  sufficient  revenue  for  its  own  support. 
Another  result  of  the  separation  of  the  State  from  local  taxation  would  be  the 
strict  accountability  to  which  local  officials  would  be  held  in  raising  and  dis- 
bursing moneys  used  for  the  support  of  local  government. 

**  The  committee,  therefore,  has  sought  for  subjects  of  taxation  which,  together 
with  the  indirect  revenue  now  collected  by  the  State,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  State  government. 

"It  was  believed  at  the  outset  that  this  purpose  might  be  accomplished  by  with- 
drawing ^om  local  taxation  steam  and  surface  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  elec- 
tric light  and  power  companies,  gas,  water,  and  ppe-line  companies,  and  bante  and 
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tmst  companies,  and  by  levying  upon  snch  corporations  a  definite  rate  of  taxation 
for  State  purposes.  In  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  total  tax  raised  by  the  political  divi- 
sions of  tne  State  upon  the  property  of  such  corporations  was  paid  by  them,  and  the 
committee  with  verv  great  labor  caused  to  be  gathered  the  entire  sums  paid  by  the 
corporations  named  in  three  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  to  wit:  Oswego,  Catta- 
rau^^us,  and  Chenango.  The  result  was  indeed  startling  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
It  was  found  that  in  the  countv  of  Oswego,  in  the  year  1897,  the  sum  of  $627,759.82 
was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  pui:^>oses,  and  that  of  this  sum  the  steam  railroads 
alone  paid  9.03  per  cent,  and  that  m  the  county  of  Cattaraugus,  in  the  year  1898, 
$484,358.22  was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes,  and  of  this  sum  the  steam  rail- 
roads alone  paid  11.89  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  county  of  Chenango,  in  the  year 
1897,  $317,837.69  was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes,  and  that  of  this  sum  the 
steam  railroads  alone  paid  7.97  per  cent.  In  some  school  districts  in  the  counties 
named  the  steam  railroads  alone  paid  50  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  While  the  labor 
involved  in  the  exact  ascertainment  of  tne  taxes  paid  hj  the  corporations  named 
was  so  great  that  more  counties  could  not  be  analyzed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
three  counties  furnish  a  criterion  for  the  rest  of  the  State." 

The  following  table  will  summarize  the  committee's  investigation  on  this  point. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  will  have  to  do  only  with  such  taxes  as 
are  locally  assessed; 


County. 


Osw^o  b 

Chenango  5.. 
CattaraugiLs  c 

Total.. 


Total  tax 
levied. 


9627.769.82 
317,837.69 

484, 358. 22 


1,429.955.73 


State  tax. 


$66,897.85 
40,743.68 
49,038.99 


155,180.62 


Percent 
Local  tax.  a  I  State  to 
total. 


9662,361.97 
277,094.01 
435,319.23 


10.42 
12.82 
10.13 


Ratio  of 

local  to 

total  tax. 


Percent. 
89.58 
87.18 
89.87 


1,274,776.21 


10.86 


89.15 


County. 


Oawegob 

Chenango &.. 
Cattaraugus  c 

Total... 


Taxes 

on  real  and  personal  property  of— - 

Railroads. 

Proportion  of 

total  paid  by 

railroads. 

All  corpora- 
tions, d 

Proportion  of 

total  paid  by 

all  corpora- 

tions.. 

'     Percent. 
S56,6S9.23  <                9.03 
25.844.67  1                 7.97 
57,566.43                 11.89 

S85.193.»l 

44.482.80 
97.801.49 

Percent. 
13.57 
18.99 
20.19 

139,600.33 

•9.76 

227,480.63 

16.90 

a  County,  city,  town,  village,  local  school,  and  highway  taxes. 
6  Figures  for  1897. 
c  Figures  for  1898. 

d  Steam  railroad,  street  railroad,  tel^raph,  telephone,  electric  light,  power,  gas,  water,  pipe  line, 
and  trust  companies,  and  banks. 

The  Maine  tax  commission  viewed  with  disfavor  the  separation  of  State  and 
local  taxation.    They  say: 

*'  It  is  believed  by  many  that  it  may  be  possible  to  assess  upon  corporations  an 
amount  sufficient  for  State  expenses,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  a  property  tax 
for  State  purposes  be  avoided.  If  this  were  possible  within  the  umit  of  just 
taxation  of  corporations,  it  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  relieve  the  gen- 
eral tax  burden  of  the  people.  But  there  are  other  questions  besides  that  of  a 
slight  decrease  of  taxation  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Would  it  be  a 
wise  and  salutary  thing  to  sever  the  financial  ligament  which  now  closely  unites 
the  State  government  with  the  town,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  individual?  Would 
it  be  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large  to  have  the  power  and  influence  of  corpora- 
tions so  immensely  extended  as  they  would  be  in  case  the  State  were  dependent 
alone  on  them  for  its  revenues? 

**  It  appears  to  us  that  such  a  policy  would  not  be  wise,  and  that  to  resort  to  it 
would  be  to  sacrifice  an  important  principle,  a  paternal  and  unifying  element  of 
State  government,  at  a  very  cheap  price."' 


i  Report  of  Maine  Tax  Commission  of  1889,  p.  5C. 
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Upon  the  matter  of  a  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  State  taxation 
among  the  local  districts,  the  Pennsylvania  tax  conference  said: 

"  In  this  State  we  are  drifting  into  a  practice  of  collecting  revenue  into  the 
State  treasury  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  State  government,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  surplus  among  the  townships  and  municipalities  in  aid 
of  local  taxation.    The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  is  questionable.    It  is  an  unnec> 
essary  circumlocution,  and  exposes  the  puolic  revenues  to  additional  dangers  of 
waste  and  misappropriation.    There  will  be  an  irresistible  tendency  in  the  leg^is- 
lature  year  by  year  to  increase  the  appropriations  in  aid  of  local  charities  and 
other  objects  whose  benefits  are  not  evenly  diffused,  thus  decreasing  the  amount 
available  each  year  for  schools  and  roads.    The  honest  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  pubhc  affairs  can  be  better  promoted,  and  the  self-reliance  of  the  peo- 
ple better  preserved,  by  remanding  the  whole  process  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
local  public  revenues  to  the  local  authorities  as  far  as  possible.    To  centralize  the 
fiscal  department  of  all  branches  of  civil  administration  at  the  capital,  making 
the  local  authorities  dex)endent  on  the  legislature  for  the  means  to  defray  their 
necessary  expenses,  is  a  vital  thrust  at  the  doctrine  of  local  self-government. 

In  New  Jersey  the  act  of  1884,  among  other  things,  provided  for  the  taxation 
of  "  main  stem  "  or  **  first-class  property,"  and  for  property  other  than  main  stem 
or  **  second-class  property,"  by  State  authorities,  with  a  subsequent  distribution 
of  the  tax  on  "  second-class  property"  among  the  local  districts.  **  This  system 
of  taxing  property,  used  for  railroad  and  canal  purposes,  may  be  describea  in  a 
sentence  as  a  property  tax  by  the  State,  through  State  assessors  or  officers,  in  its 
entirety  as  a  unit,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  with  a  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  tax 
by  the  St^te  to  the  local  taxing  districts  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  liie 
local  or  municipal  governments."^ 

The  New  Jersey  tax  commission  of  1897,  whose  report  deals  largely  with  local 
taxation,  concludes  that  the  method  of  distribution  works  injustice  in  that  State. 
The  commission  says:  '* Assuming  as  a  fact  that  the  property  used  for  railroad 
and  canal  purposes  does  pay  as  much  tax,  that  is,  as  many  dollars,  relatively  to  a 
like  amount  of  property  owned  by  individuals  and  other  corporations,  it  does  not 
follow  as  a  logical  sequence  that  the  distribution  by  the  State  to  the  local  taxing 
districts  is  just  or  fair.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  by  evidence  and  facts 
before  us  that  the  act  of  1884  in  its  practical  operation  works  some  injustice  to 
the  local  districts  of  the  State,  not  only  in  the  relative  amount  of  land  withdrawn 
completely  from  the  local  or  municipal  tax  comprised  in  the  '  main  stems '  com- 
monly known  as  first-class  property,  but  also  m  the  amount  of  tax  which  the 
local  taxing  districts  receive  from  tne  land  commonly  designated  as  second-class 
property."* 

And  further:  *' A  study  of  local  or  municipal  taxation  in  the  United  States  wUl 
show  that  land  is  the  chief  source,  the  principal  object  of  local  taxation.    *    *    • 

"  Whenever  this  principle  is  violated  in  a  system  of  taxation,  it  throws  the 
local  or  municipal  governments  out  of  joint.  In  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
the  land  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  National  Government  was  exempt  from 
taxation,  the  burden  became  so  onerous  on  the  individual  owners  of  land  that  at 
one  time  it  threatened  financial  disaster  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  until  the 
Federal  GK>vemment  assumed  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  local  government,  or 
contributed  to  such  expenses  in  lieu  of  the  land  which  was  held  oy  the  Federal 
and  foreign  governments  exempt  from  local  or  municipal  taxation.  The  lands 
used  for  railroad  purposes  in  the  principal  terminal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  are 
taxed  locally  for  the  use  of  the  local  governments."' 

*  *  *  *' When  it  is  shown  that  *  ♦  ♦  the  geographical  position  of  some  of 
the  local  taxing  districts  in  the  State  is  such  that  in  those  taxing  districts  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  proper  and  legitimate  development  and  operation  of  the  luilroad 
companies,  to  acquire  and  hold,  in  addition  to  their  mam  stem,  large  tracts  or 
blocks  of  land,  there  is  no  reason  in  good  morals  or  sound  principles  of  taxation 
why  the  State  should  deprive  the  local  municipalities  of  tne  taxes  derived  from 
tracts  or  blocks  of  land  held  and  used  for  railroad  purposes,  in  addition  to  the 
main  stems,  and  known  as  second-class  property  under  the  act  of  1884.  It  is  the 
illogical  result  of  an  otherwise  logical  system."^ 


1  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  tax  commiaBion  of  1897,  p.  9. 

« Ibid.,  p.  13. 

«Ibld.,p.l8. 

^  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  tax  commission  of  1897,  p.  20. 
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In  Massachusetts  the  method  of  distribution  followed  by  that  State  wa.*^  regarded 
with  disfavor  by  the  tax  commission  of  1897. *  The  commission  says: 
'  **  There  are,  however,  some  questions  as  to  the  present  mode  of  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  the  taxes  on  corporate  excess  to  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  general  court.  They  are  distributed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
amon^  the  several  cities  and  towns  according  to  the  ownership  of  shares  by  their 
inhabitants.  We  have  already  referred  to  some  anomalous  results  of  this  method 
of  distribution.  It  causes  disproportionately  large  sums  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
few  towns  much  resorted  to  by  x)eople  of  means.  But,  even  apart  from  these 
difficulties,  there  are  others  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  under  any  circum- 
stances corporate  excess  should  be  made  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  the  towns 
and  cities. 

*  *  With  many  corporations  there  is  a  very  large  corporate  excess.  All  railways, 
by  an  old  decision  of  the  courts,  are  exempt  from  local  taxation  on  their  right  of 
way;  and,  in  any  case,  the  value  of  their  real  estate  and  machinery,  taxable 
locally,  is  not  a  great  proportion  of  their  total  valuation.  This  is  even  more 
strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  street  railways.  The  cities  and  towns  where  the 
shareholders  happen  to  reside,  x>erhap8  distant  from  the  places  where  the  enter- 
prises are  carri^on,  get  the  main  benefit  of  the  taxes."' 

In  West  Virginia  the  railroad  taxes  are  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  a 
portion  locally  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  the  situs  of  the  railroad  property 
taxed.  The  New  Hampshire  method  is  a  cross  between  the  Massachusetts  and 
West  Virginia  methods.  In  that  State  the  tax  on  the  general  property  of  rail- 
roads (excepting  real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way,  which  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed)  is  paid  to  State  officials,  who  subsequently  distribute  among  the  towns  one- 
fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  according  to  the  value  of  railroad  property  in 
those  towns,  and  of  the  residue,  to  each  town  such  proportion  as  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  its  residents  bears  to  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  various  railroad 
companies.' 

In  Wisconsin  State  court  decisions  have  been  adverse  to  the  taxation  of  rail- 
road property,  whether  by  State  or  local  authorities,^  and  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
now  exists  in  Minnesota.^ 

E.  UNIFORMITY  IN  RAILWAY  TAXATION  AMONG  THE  STATES. 

The  table  which  follows  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  current  State  tax  methods  approach  uniformity  m  their  treatment  of 
the  individual  railway  systems  of  the  country.    Three  of  the  trunk  lines  have 


1  The  following  table,  taken  from  page  67  of  the  report  of  the  MaBsaehnsetts  tax  commifsion  of  1897, 
will  show  the  enect  of  the  distribution  carried  out  in  that  State: 


State 

Thirty-two  cities 

All  towna 

Eighteen  towns 

Three  hundred  and  three  towns 


Population, 
1895. 


2,500,183 
l,6a%767 

864,416 
62.529 

801,887 


Tax  distrib- 
uted, 1896. 


12.585,796.68 

1.778,369.23 

807,436.40 

332,310.77 

475,125.63 


Tax  dis- 
tributed 
per  capita. 


$1.03 

1.08 

.9:) 

5.31 

.59 


The  18  sclectc<i  towns  get  five  times  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  State,  per  head  of  population,  of 
the  proceed.M  of  the  tax  on  corporate  excess.  As  compared  with  the  remaining  towns,  leas  fortunate 
in  the  ownership  of  securities  hy  their  inhabitants,  these  few  towns  get  nearly  ten  times  as  much  per 
head  of  population.  .    . 

»  Report  of  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897,  p.  70. 

3  The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  working  of  the  New  Hampshire  method  of  distribution. 
The  figures  for  population  arc  compiled  from  the  census  returns  of  1900;  those  for  the  amounts  of  the 
tax  distributed,  from  the  New  Hampshire  treasurer's  report,  June  1, 1900: 


All  cities  and  towns  in  State . . 
Fifty-eight  towns  and  cities. . . 
Twenty-seven  towns  and  cities 
Six  towns  and  cities 


Population, 
1900. 


411,588 

114,558 

153,882 

43,139 


Tax  distrib- 
uted, 1899. 


S210,105.M 
13,206.65 
84,921.96 
90,278.09 


Tax  dis- 
tributed 
per  capita. 


90 


51 
11 
.55 
2.09 


*  For  a  history  of  this  question  see  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Co.  v.  Taylor  County  (62  Wis.,  87). 
»  Steams  v.  Minnesota,  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  December  3. 1900. 
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\ieeu  chosen  as  typical  of  what  is  probably  the  state  of  affairs  throughout  the 
country. 


Railway  syHtcni. 


Eric- 
Group  II 

Group  III 

Total 

New  York  Central:* 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Total 

Pennsylvania: 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Total 


Total  earn- 
ings from  • 
operation.! 

$75,168,880 
29,453,793 

Operating 
expenses.* 

Net  earn- 
ings. I 

Taxes. « 

Ratio  of 
taxes  to 

net  earn- 
ings. 

152,120,853 
22,304,853 

923,038,027 
7,148,940 

«2, 076, 911 
827.725 

Per  cenL 
9.01 
11.57 

1(M.612.673 

71.425,706 

30,186,967 

«2, 904. 636               9.G2 

143,378,974         90,420,837 
137,618.247         96,359,669 

52,958.137 

42,288,578 

6.685.676             12.62 
4,320,727             10.21 

'281.027.221  1    185,780,606  1      96, -246. 715 

m,006,303  1          11.66 

! 

263,422,867       180,287,889 
122,407,996        81,636,802 

83,134,978 
40,771,194 

6,277,178               7.56 
6,343,189            13.10 

385,830.863       261,924,691 

123,906,172 

&  11, 620, 367               9.38 

1  Aggregate  flguren  for  1K97, 18<)s,  and  1899,  compiled  from  the  BtatiDtical  reportsof  the  Interstate  Com- 
mert;e  Commission,  territorial  Groups  II  and  III. 

a  The  bulk  of  taxes  on  Erie  lines  is  paid  In  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

'Including  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and 
Michigan  Central  lines,  the  Michigan  Central  including  380.04  miles  not  in  the  United  States. 

«The  bulk  of  taxes  on  New  York  Central  lines  Ls  paid  in  New  York, Ohio,  Indiana, and  Michigan. 

A  The  bulk  of  taxes  on  Pennsylvania  lines  is  paid  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland. 
Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

The  following  table  *  will  show  the  effect  of  existing  tax  methods  upon  roads 
situated  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  grouped  in  the  statistical  report 
of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission: 


Group. 


Earnings  from 
o|>e  ration. 


OiKjmting 
expenses. 


,Net  earnings. 


Taxes. 


Ratio  of 
'  taxes  to 
i      net 
earnings. 


Index 
number. 


Group  I 

•88.590.148 
315,653,188 
189,018,091 

62,562,801 
100,295,955 
267,340,002 

61,869,427 
113,419,414 

63,048,923 

81,812,169 

1 
$61,025,267       127.564. 891  !       ft4.690.667 

Per  cent. 

17.01 

8.45 

12.69 

100.0 

Group  II 

Group  III 

206,144.643 
133,306,714 
33.784.443 
68, 149. 233 
163,5<i0,566 
29.221,577 
74,331,846 
37,147,422 
50,297,299 

109, 508.  M5 
65,711.377 
18,778,358 
32,146,722 

103,779,436 
22,617,850 
39,087,569 
15,901,601 
31,514,870 

9,254,382 
7,073,560 
1,683.866 
3.556,144 
9,629,662 
1,888,063 
4,545,117 
1,838,714 
2,677,577 

49.7 
74  ft 

Group  IV 

8.96  1           62.7 

Group  V 

11.06              65.0 

Group  VI 

9. 28              M.  5 

Group  VII 

8.33  1            40  9 

Group  VIII 

11.63  1           68.3 

Group  IX 

8. 41               49. 4 

Group  X 

8.41               49.4 

Total 

1,313,610,118 

856,968,999 

456,641,119 

46,337,632 

10.01               68.8 

1  Figures  compiled  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  covering  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1899;  the  territory  covered  by  the  difTercnt  groups  is  outlined  on  page  36. 


Chapter  III. 


DOUBLE  TAXATIOK. 

The  problems  arising  out  of  double  taxation  are  essentially  the  product  of  the 
complex  industrial  system  of  the  present  day.  New  complications  in  property 
rights  have  arisen,  which,  under  the  continued  application  of  the  principlee  of 
the  property  tax,  have  resulted  in  much  injustice  and  confusion. 

Double  taxation  arises  from  two  sources — either  from  the  repeated  taxation  of 
the  same  class  of  subjects  by  the  same  governmental  authority,  or  from  the  taxa- 
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tion  of  the  same  class  of  snbjects  by  competing  authorities.  The  latter  is  the 
ontcome  of  the  modem  mobihty  of  capital  and  labor;  the  former  results  largely 
from  the  fact  that  property  and  certificates  of  ownership  in  property  in  their 
yarions  forms  have  both  become  the  objjects  of  taxation. 

It  might  be  well  to  remark  at  this  pomt  that  doable  taxation  is  not  necessarily 
unjust  taxation.  This  fact  is  often  overlooked  in  the  use  of  a  ''phrase  which  is 
itself  brimful  of  duplicity  and  highly  convenient  for  sophistical  reasoners."  * 

A.  DOUBLE  TAXATION  BY  THE  SAME  JURISDICTION. 

1.  Double  taxation  of  property  and  indebtedness. — It  is  almost  sux)erfluous  to 
state  that  this  question  arises  only  under  the  property  tax.  One  of  its  phases  is 
the  taxation  of  corporate  property  and  corporate  mdeotedness. 

In  the  taxation  of  individuals  it  is  not  an  unusual  practice  in  the  assessment  of 
property  either  to  deduct  indebtedness  from  the  final  valuation  or  to  exempt 
indebtedness  from  taxation  when  the  total  proi)erty  is  taxed.  This  is  done,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  several  States,  to  avoid  what 
might  otherwise  be  unjust  double  taxation.  The  analogy,  however,  must  not  be 
carried  over  into  the  taxation  of  the  capital  stock  and  indebtedness  of  a  corpora- 
tion; a  distinction  between  corporate  and  individual  indebtedness  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  the  case  of  individuals  it  would  generally  be  unjust  to  tax  both 
proi)erty  and  mortgage  debt,  because  the  real  taxable  property,  when  the  mort- 
gage is  taxed,  is  only  the  surplus  above  indebtedness.  Corporate  bonded  debt  is 
a  portion  of  the  corporate  capital.  To  tax  indebtedness  of  this  character  in  addi- 
tion to  the  capital  stock  is  not  double  taxation,  for  the  capital  stock  is  representa- 
tive of  only  a  portion  of  the  cori)orate  property.  To  tax  corporate  property  as 
well  as  indebt^ness,  however,  is  another  question,  which  gives  rise  to  considera- 
tions very  similar  to  those  involved  in  the  taxation  of  both  property  and  capital 
stock.    This  will  come  up  later. 

It  is  not  uncommonly  tne  practice  among  the  States  to  forbid  the  exemption  of 
funded  debt  when  capital  stock  is  taxed.  A  number  of  States,  notably  Cauf  omia, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Maryland,  permit  individuals  to  deduct  indebtedness, 
but  forbid  the  same  practice  on  the  part  of  corporations.  This  policy  was  upheld 
in  the  California  courts  in  a  decision  which  pointed  out  clearly  the  distinction 
between  individual  and  corporate  indebtedness.*  The  Utah  statute  which  for- 
bids the  deduction  of  bonds  in  the  listing  of  credits  Illustrates  an  analogous 
practice. 

There  is  really  no  injustice  in  such  a  policy.  Injustice,  in  fact,  in  most  cases 
arises  from  the  opposite  practice.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  cited  the 
case  of  "  a  company  which  never  paid  a  dollar  of  State  tax  upon  capital  stock 
prior  to  1896.  The  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $44,099,350  and  $129,853,080  bonded  and  other  indebt^iness  out- 
standing, the  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  being  $170,987,509,  was  the  owner  of 
429.59  miles  of  railroad,  extending  from  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  it 
being  the  connecting  link  between  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Erie  Railway  sys- 
tem and  comx)eting  with  the  Lake  Shore,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  Of  the  total  mileage,  126.18  were  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  stated  before,  this  company  had  never  paid  to  the  State  a  tax  on  capital  stock 
or  bonds,  because  it  was  claimed  that  this  proi)erty  was  'bonded*  far  beyond  its 
actual  value,  and  therefore  the  capital  stock  was  worthless.  The  bonds  were 
owned  by  nonresidents  of  the  State,  and  therefore  not  taxable.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This 
case  is  given  as  an  example,  showing  how  many  corporations  have  heretofore 
escaped  taxation  by  reason  of  a  funded  debt,  which  is  capital  invited  by  the  stock- 
holders with  the  hope  that  they  will  derive  additional  oenefit  from  such  added 
capital."' 

In  New  York,  as  concerns  the  local  taxation  of  capital  stock,  it  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  its 
indebtedness  is  to  be  considered;  but  the  valuation  having  been  fixed,  only  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  not  the  amount  of  indebtedness  is  to  be  deducted 
therefrom.**  Where,  however,  the  *'  capital  stock  is  of  no  actual  value'*  because 
of  indebtedness  exceeding  assets,  it  must  not  be  assessed.^  This  is  applicable  only 
to  domestic  corporations. 


1  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  New  York  legislature.  1900,  p.  10. 

«t:entral  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  v.  Board  of  Equalization,  60  Cal.,  36. 

3  Report  of  the  Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania  for  1897,  p.  vi. 

♦  People,  ex  Pel.  Broadway  and  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  r.  Commissioners  of  Taxe.s  ( 1  Thomp.  &  C^ 635). 

» People,  cz  rel.  West  Side  and  Yonken  Railway  Co.,  v.  Commiflsioncn  of  Taxes  (31  Hun..  32). 
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The  taxation  of  the  interest  on  honds  involves  the  same  principle  as  the  taxation 
of  the  bonds  themselves.  Interest  on  bonded  debt  as  fnlly  as  dividends  on  stock 
constitute  an  integral  x)art  of  the  corporate  income  and  are,  as  much  as  the  latter, 
a  product  of  the  corporate  investment. 

2.  Doable  taxation  of  property  and  Btock. — ^A  second  phase  of  the  doable  taxa- 
tion of  the  same  class  of  subjects  oy  the  same  jurisdiction  is  the  doable  taxation  of 
property  and  of  capital  stock.  To  tax  a  corporation  on  its  property  and  at  the 
same  time  to  levy  a  tax  on  its  securities,  as  if  they  were  substantive  and  inde- 
pendent property,  is  in  effect  unjust  double  taxation.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
corporate  property  and  capital  stock  are  not  identical.  As  brought  out  in 
Commonwealth  t\  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,'  ''the  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  a  corporation  *  *  *  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  actual  value  or 
amount  of  prox)erty  which  a  corporation  may  own.  The  price  for  which  all  shares 
would  sell  may  greatly  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the  corporate  property,  or  it  may  fall 
very  far  short  of  it.  Undoubtedly  the  amount  of  property  belonging  to  a  corpora- 
tion is  one  of  the  considerations  which  enter  into  the  market  value  of  its  shares, 
but  such  market  value  also  embraces  other  essential  elements.  *  *  *  It  is  the 
estimate  put  on  the  x)otentiality  of  a  corporation,  on  ite  capacity  to  avail  itself 
profitably  of  the  franchise,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  uses  its  privileges  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  which  materially  influences  and  often  controls  its  market  value."* 

While  this  is  true,  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  the  value  of  the  property  is 
bound  up  in  the  value  of  the  capital  stock,  i.  e.,  that  the  property  is  at  least  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  corporate  investment  which  capital  stock  is  sup- 
X)osed  to  represent.  So  far  as  the  two  are  representative  of  the  same  taxable 
c&pacity,  therefore,  the  taxation  of  both  by  the  same  authority  would  be  unjust 
double  taxation. 

In  general,  the  legislation  and  legal  decisions  of  the  various  States  have  been 
adverse  to  double  taxation  of  this  character.  The  courts  of  Maryland  have  from 
the  beginning  followed  the  principle  that  a  tax  on  capital  stock  covers  a  tax  on 
property,  and  that,  therefore,  the  taxation  of  both  at  the  same  time  is  unjust. 
In  a  number  of  States  (e.g.,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Vermont)  this  prin- 
ciple is  recognized  and  only  the  excess  of  capital  stock  over  property  is  taxed.  A 
recent  law  in  Wyoming  provides  that  the  property  of  domestic  corporations  shall 
be  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  individuals;  ''but 
the  capital  stock  of  such  corporations,  representing,  as  it  does,  simply  the  interests 
of  the  owner  thereof  in  the  property  of  such  corporation,  shall  not  be  taxed.*' 
In  California  the  taxation  of  both  property  and  capital  stock  has  been  declared 
by  statute  to  be  double  taxation,  bo  that  neither  the  corporation  nor  the  share- 
holder is  taxed  on  capital  stock  or  shares.  Colorado  follows  the  dictum  that  the 
taxation  of  tangible  propert;i^  and  of  shares  of  stock  is  not  double  taxation.  The 
opposite  is  the  practice  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  Florida  and  Idaho,  where  it  has 
been  declared  that,  when  corporations  are  taxed  on  their  property,  shares  of  stock 
in  those  corporations  shall  not  be  taxed.  In  Kansas,  shares  of  stock  are  taxable  to 
holders  after  property  deductions  have  been  made.  In  New  Jersey,  shares  of 
stock  are  not  assessed  against  holders  when  the  corporation  is  taxed  on  its  property 
and  franchise.  In  New  Mexico,  statute  provision  declares  that  when  a  corporation 
is  taxed,  either  on  its  property  or  on  its  capital  stock,  shareholders  are  not  to  be 
taxed  on  their  shares.  Tne  same  provision  is  made  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  a  few  other  States;  though  in  Tennessee 
a  legal  decision '  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  State  may  lay  such  a  tax,  not- 
withstanding the  statute  to  the  confcrarv.  In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  capital  stock  and  shares  in  the  hands  of  holders. 
This  will  be  brought  up  again  later. 

Early  legal  opinion  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  adverse  to  a  tax  on  both  corporate 

Sroperty  and  capitalstock.  In  Pittsburg,  ete.,  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Pennsylvania,'  thecourt 
elivered  the  opinion  that  "  the  power  of  the  legislature  is  as  ample  to  tax  twice  as 
to  tax  once,  and  it  is  done  daily,  as  all  experience  shows.  Equality  of  taxation  is 
not  required  by  the  constitution.'*  But  the  general  trend  of  subsequent  decisions 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  instance,  it  has  been  held-*  that  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  corporations  representing  tangible  property  outside  of  Pennsylvania 
is  not  taxable  in  Pennsvlvania:  and  further,^  that  "  capital  stock  represents  the 
franchises  as  well  as  the  proi)erty  of  the  company,"  afl&rming  several  previous 


112  Allen,  saj. 
a  3  Pickle,  406. 
'66  Pa.,  77. 

4 Commonwealth  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (101  Pa.,  119)  and  Commonwealth  r.  American  Dredging  (>). 
(122  Pa.,  387). 
<* Commonwealth  v.  Delaware,  Suaquchanua  and  Schuylkill  R.  R.  Co.  (165  Pa.,  44). 
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decisions  to  the  effect  that  the  property^  of  a  corporation  essential  to  the  carrying 
on  of  its  business  is  included  in  its  capital  stock  and  must  not,  therefore,  be  8ex>a- 
rately  taxed. 

Those  State  methods  which  tax  capital  stock  after  making  deductions  for  the 
value  of  property  locally  taxed  (as  in  Massachusetts) ,  act  as  a  discrimination  a^inst 
individuals,  which  is  not  necessary  as  a  guard  against  double  taxation.  Individ- 
uals are  taxed  on  their  property  by  both  State  and  local  authorities.  The  analo- 
gous practice  in  the  case  of  corporations  would  be  local  taxation  on  its  present 
basis,  and  State  taxation  of  capital  without  property  deduction.  The  decision  in 
Commonwealth  v.  Cemetery  Co.^  very  well  expresses  this  view:  **A  tax  on  capital 
stock  is  a  tax  for  State  pui*po8es  only,  so  that  local  taxation  upon  the  proi>erty  in 
which  the  capital  stock  of  a  company  is  invested  is  not  double  taxation.'' 

B.  DOUBLE  TAXATION  BY  COMPETING  JURISDICTIONS. 

This  problem  is  one  in  which  possible  complications  are  numerous.  It  is  one 
which  may  arise  in  its  different  forms  between  foreign  States,  separate  common- 
wealths, or  separate  local  districts.  In  the  present  instance  those  questions 
which  come  up  among  the  several  States  are  the  important  ones. 

A  variety  of  practice  has  sprung  up  in  this  respect,  and  a  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  is  by  no  means  simple.  Professor  Seligman  believes 
that  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  confusion  would  be  that  of  levying  the  tax  in  those 
districts  where  economic  interest  is  involved.  Such  a  plan  would  necessitate  a 
division  of  the  tax  between  the  place  of  domicile  of  a  corporation  and  the  place 
or  places  in  which  business  is  done  and  earnings  derived.  With  transportation 
companies  such  a  plan  might  be  followed  out  somewhat  in  the  following  manner: 
Regarding  the  domicile  of  the  company  as  the  place  of  its  incorporation,  let  the 
incorporation  tax — possibly  an  annual  sum — represent  that  portion  which  should 

§0  to  the  State  of  domicile  of  the  corporation;  tnen  let  the  main  tax,  or  tax  proper, 
e  paid  to  the  State  or  States  in  which  the  corporate  business  is  carried  on.  Such 
a  plan  could  be  completely  realized  only  after  substantial  interstate  agreements 
have  been  reached  or  the  National  Gk>vemment  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
There  is  thus  far  no  complete  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  States  on  any  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  question. 

1.  Interstate  taxation  of  corporate  property. — The  first  phase  of  the  problem 
arises  in  the  interstate  taxation  of  corporate  proi)ertv.  As  concerns  real  estate 
the  interstate  feature  of  the  problem  is  a  simple  one,  tne  universal  rule  being  that 
such  property  shall  be  taxed  where  situated.  An  early  New  York  decision  *  to 
the  effect  that  real  estate  is  not  to  be  assessed  at  a  company's  principal  place  of 
business,  but  where  it  lies,  shows  the  general  attitude  on  this  question.  The  diffi- 
culty arises  in  the  taxation  of  personal  property.  Here  the  practice  varies 
between  the  taxation  of  this  class  of  property  according  to  its  actual  situation,  as 
well  as  according  to  the  residence  or  domicile  of  its  owner;  i.  e.,  in  legal  termi- 
nology, according  to  the  principle  of  situs  or  that  of  mobiUa  personam  sequuntur. 
In  New  York,  property  located  out  of  the  State  can  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
taxation  by  its  power;  and,  conversely,  the  x>ersonal  property  of  a  nonresident, 
situated  within  the  State,  may  be  taxed  by  it,  except  as  modified  by  statute  pro- 
vision.' It  has  been  further  held,  however,  that  to  exempt  the  personal  property 
of  a  corporation  because  it  is  outside  of  the  State,  the  change  of  location  must  be 
permanent  and  unequivocal.**  A  similar  decision  has  been  reached  in  Illinois.* 
In  Missouri,  likewise,  "  the  actual  situs  of  personal  property,  and  not  the  domicile 
of  the  owner,  determines  under  the  law  where  it  shall  be  taxed.* 

In  Pennsylvania  the  same  principle  has  been  recognized  in  the  taxation  of  capi- 
tal stock.  The  court  has  decided  that  capital  stock  invested  in  real  estate  and  in 
other  railroads  outside  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  vessels,  barges,  etc.,  wholly  used 
outside  of  the  State,  is  not  subject  to  taication  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  State 
where  it  exists  and  is  used.'  In  Maryland,  Kansas,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and 
other  States  the  principle  of  situs  is  likewise  applied.    As  stated  in  a  prominent 


n70Pa.,227. 

«  Hudson  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Patterson  (11  Hun.,  527). 

«  People  ex.  rel.  Hoyt  v.  Commissioners  of  Taxes  (23  N.  Y.,  224).  It  would  appear  from  the  decision 
that  ships  at  sea,  registered  at  a  port  within  the  State,  and  consequently  having  no  situs  elsewhere, 
are  iustly  taxable  to  the  resident  owner. 

*  People  ex  rel.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (64  U.  S.,  641). 

6 Supervisors,  etc.,  v. Davenport  (40  III.,  197). 

•St.  Louis  V. Taylor's  Admra.  (47  Mo.,  694). 

T  Commonwealth  v.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  WcRtfni  R.  R.Co.  (146  Pa.,  96) 
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legal  treatise,^ ''  Personal  prox>erty,  permanently  remaining  in  a  State,  has  a  situs 
therein  for  the  purposes oi  taxation  although  belonging  to  a  foreign  corporation.'* 

In  other  States,  nowever,  the  practice  of  taxing  domestic  companies  on  their 
entire  property,  regardless  of  its  location,  is  in  some  cases  apphed,  so  that  the 
same  proi)erty  is  taxed  twice  by  different  States.  With  railroads  the  difficulty  is 
no  longer  of  particular  significane  so  far  as  concerns  tangible  personality  subject 
to  measurably  permanent  location,  but  with  rolling  stock  the  question  is  more 
complicated.  The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  property  is  recognized  i^ 
the  Tennessee  law  taxing  railroad  companies.  Real  estate  and  personalty  having 
stable  location  are  taxed  as  ''localized  property,"  and  assessed  in  the  locality 
where  situated ;  property  having  no  actual  situs — ^i.  e., rolling  stock — ^is  known  as 
**  distributable  property."  and  is  assessed  against  the  ccmpany  employing  it  on  a 
pro  rata  mileage  basis.  In  those  States  where  rolling  stock  is  assessed  as  part  of 
a  general  railroad-property  valuation,  the  same  method  is  generally  employed. 

In  Marye  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Riti.road  Co.,*  it  was  decided  that  the 
situs  of  rolling  stock  may  be  fixed  in  whatever  locality  such  proiwrty  may  be 
brought  and  used  by  its  owner  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  f oimd.  In  this 
particular  case  the  right  of  Virginia  to  tax  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  not  allowed  on  the  ground  that  the  Virginia  law  had 
application  only  to  domestic  corporations.  H'lt  in  respect  to  the  general  ri^ht  of 
a  State  to  tax  the  rolling  stock  of  foreign  corporations  employed  within  its  hmits, 
the  court  said  that  "it  would  certainly  be  competent  and  legitimate  for  the  State 
to  impose  upon  such  property,  thus  used  and  employed,  its  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  imposed  upon  other  similar  property  used  in  the  like  way  by  its 
own  citizens." 

In  the  State  railroad  freight  tax  cases,'  the  court,  referring  to  the  principle  of 
mooilia  x>6rsonam  sequuntur,  says  that  "it  may  be  doubted  very  reasonably 
whether  such  a  rule  can  be  applied  to  a  railroad  corporation  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent localities  embraced  by  its  line  of  road;  *  *  »  the  rule  is  merely  the  law 
of  the  State  which  recognizes  it  *  *  *  [and]  therefore,  subject  to  legislative 
repeal."  In  Baltimore  a  v.  I  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  v,  AUen,^  it  was  held  that  m 
the  case  of  a  leased  line,  rolling  stock  used  thereon  has  its  situs  there.  In  Pull- 
man Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Twombly,*  it  was  decided  that  cars  used  on  a  rail- 
road, and  owned  by  a  nonresident  of  any  State  in  which  they  are  employed,  are 
not  exempt  from  taxation  in  that  State  by  reason  of  their  being  instrumentahties 
used  exclusively  for  interstate  commerce. 

From  these  decisions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  rolling 
stock  used  at  all  within  their  borders  is  not  subject  to  narrow  restrictions.  The 
right  to  do  this  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis  in  the  case  of  companies  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  is  undisputed;  and  State  practice,  as  already  indicated,  is 
following  this  plan. 

The  rule  as  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  or  interstate  commerce  is,  that  their 
situs  for  purposes  of  taxation  is  their  home  port  of  registry,  or  if  unregistered, 
the  residence  of  their  owner.®  Somewhat  analogous  is  the  Pennsylvania  decision^ 
that  corporate  property  like  barges,  dredges  etc. ,  without  permanent  location  in 
any  place,  is  taxable  only  in  the  State  of  the  corporation's  domicile. 

2.  Interstate  taxation  of  corporate  securities. — The  second  phase  of  the  double 
taxation  of  the  same  class  of  suojects  by  competing  authorities  is  the  interstate 
taxation  of  corporate  securities.  The  evils  resulting  from  double  taxation  of 
this  character  have  been  so  generally  recognized  as  to  call  for  express  l^slation 
on  the  subject  in  a  number  of  instances.  In  New  York  the  law  of  18^  (chap. 
42)  provided  for  the  taxation  of  corporations  on  their  entire  capital  stock.  In 
1885  this  was  so  amended  as  to  extend  only  to  that  portion  of  the  capital  stock 
employed  in  business  within  the  State.  A  court  decision  *  in  1887,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  1880,  held  that  the  entire  capital  stock,  and  not  the  portion 
of  it  employed  within  the  State,  was  the  legal  measure  of  business  done  within 
the  State.  Subsequent  legislation  came  around  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
1885  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  corporations. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  practice  has  uniformly  been  that  of  taxing  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  capital  stock  represented  by  business  done  in  the  State.  This  was 
Given  judicial  sanction  in  Commonwealth  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  where  it  was  held 
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that  the  "  power  of  taxation  is  limited  to  subjects  within  the  jnrisdiction  of  the 
State,"  ana  that  the  laws  of  the  State  were  not  intended  to  tax  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  a  foreign  corporation,  **  but  to  tax  the  property  of  snch  company,  that 
is,  its  capital  stock,  to  the  extent  that  it  brings  snch  property  within  tne  State  in 
the  transaction  of  its  business."  In  the  case  of  tnmsportation  companies  this 
has  generally  been  determined  upon  a  mil^ige  basis.  Tne  validity  of  this  method 
as  applied  in  Pennsylvania  was  affirmed  in  Erie  Railway  Co.  v.  Pa.,^  and  again 
in  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,'  where  it  was  held  that  the  capital  stock  of  a  trans- 
portation company,  represented  by  its  equipment  used  interchangeably  within 
and  without  a  State,  is  taxable  upon  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis. 

The  same  conclusion  had  alreaay  been  reached  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  Minot 
V.  P.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co.,*  where  it  was  held  that  the  taxation  of  capital  stock  on 
the  pro-rata  mileage  basis  is  "  a  rule  which,  though  an  arbitrary  one,  is  approx- 
imately just,  at  any  rate  is  one  which  the  legislature  of  Delaware  was  at  liberty 
to  adopt." 

In  Connecticut,  where  both  capital  stock  and  indebtedness  are  taxable,  trans- 
portation companies  are  assessed  upon  the  proportional  mileage  basis;  and  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  corporation  tax  law  generally  applies  to  entire  capital 
stock,  transportation  companies  are  assessed  on  only  a  mileage  proportion. 

The  application  of  this  method  in  the  taxation  of  telegraph  companies  has  been 
upheld  m  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ^  as  analogous  to  its  use  in  the  case  of 
raibroads.  Upon  the  whole,  the  method  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  avoiding 
interstate  compUcations,  though  from  the  standpoint  of  Justice  in  apportionment 
a  ton-mileage  oasis  might  prove  preferable  in  the  case  of  railroads.  Administra- 
tive difficulties  might,  however,  counterbalance  any  advantages  from  this  source. 
In  the  case  of  telepnone  companies,  the  number  of  instruments  in  use  has  already 
been  adopted  in  certain  cases,  as  not  only  the  more  just  method,  but  the  most 
practicable  from  the  administrative  standpoint. 

Just  at  present  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  method  in  its  application  to  the 
taxation  of  express  companies,  as  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  several  States,  is 
being  threatened  in  a  contention  which  is  now  pending  in  the  Federal  court  in 
Indianapolis,  and  which  is  likely  to  reach  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
final  determination.  One  of  the  express  companies  operating  in  Indiana  claims 
that  under  the  Indiana  law  of  1893,  providing  for  the  taxation  of  these  companies, 
the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  capital  stock 
subject  to  taxation,  shall  take  into  consideration  **  its  entire  mileage— ocean,  lake, 
and  river,  foreign  and  domestic,"  and  that  this  valuation  shall  be  that  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  value  which  the  length  of  its  lines  and  routes  within  the  State  of 
Indiana  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  the  lines  and  routes  of  the  company— ocean, 
lake,  and  river,  foreign  and  domestic.^  Should  this  contention  be  upheld  by  the 
courts,  the  taxable  value  would  be  so  materially  reduced  as  to  afford  a  very  insig- 
nificant revenue.  A  more  explicit  statement  m  the  law,  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
'*  such  lines  or  routes  as  are  outside  the  State  of  Indiana,"  might  have  avoided 
this  difficulty. 

In  certain  States,  as  in  Illinois,  the  endeavor  to  avoid  the  repeated  State  taxa- 
tion of  capital  stock  has  resulted  in  the  exemption  of  the  capital  stock  of  foreign 
corporations  on  the  presumption  that  they  have  already  been  taxed  on  their  cap- 
ital stock  in  the  State  of  their  domicile.  In  other  States,  as  in  Rhode  Island, 
shares  of  stock  in  a  corporation  are  not  taxable  when  the  corporation  is  liable  to 
taxation  in  another  State;  in  Vermont  the  law  goes  even  further  and  provides 
that  shares  in  a  corporation  shall  not  be  taxed  when  either  that  corporation  or 
the  holders  of  shares  in  that  corporation  are  taxed  in  another  State. 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  interstate  taxation  of  corporate  capital,  which  was 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter,  is  the  question  of  the  taxation  by  a  State  of 
that  i)ortion  of  a  corporation's  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt  which  is  held  by 
nonresidents  of  that  State.  On  tnis  question  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  made  a  distinction  between  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  which  has  been 
fruitful  of  many  difficulties  in  the  State  taxation  of  corporate  bonded  debt. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  taxation  of  capital  stock  or  of  shares  of  the  same,  the 
United  States  courts  have  uniformly  maintained,  in  line  with  the  decision  in  the 
Delawai-e  Railroad  tax  case,  that  a  State  tax  on  shares  of  stock,  even  though 
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held  by  nonresidents  of  a  State,  is  a  tax  on  the  corporation  and  not  on  the  stock- 
holder, and  is  therefore  valid.  In  New  Orleans  v.  Houston^  it  was  further 
held  that  the  assessment  of  a  tax  npon  the  shares  of  holders  appearing^  on  the 
books  of  a  company,  which  the  company  is  required  to  pay  irrespective  of  any 
dividends  or  profits  payable  to  the  shareholder  out  of  which  it  might  repay  itself, 
is  substantially  a  tax  npon  the  coiporation  itself.  In  United  States  v.  Railroad 
Company,*  however,  the  court  hela  that  a  tax  on  dividends  or  interest  paid  by  a 
corporation  is  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  stockholder  or  the  bondholder  and  not  on 
the  income  of  the  corporation.  The  state  of  the  law  in  the  taxation  of  capital 
stock  (or  of  the  shares  constituting  that  capital  stock},  therefore,  is  that  capi- 
tal stock  may  be  taxed  by  a  State  regardless  of  the  residence  of  the  holders  of 
shares. 

The  legal  status  of  a  tax  on  bonded  debt  ^or,  as  the  courts  would  say,  on  the 
bonds  which  constitute  it)  has  been  quite  different.  Here  it  has  been  held  that 
a  State  can  not  tax  the  bonds  of  a  corporation  held  by  nonresidents,  on  the 
ground  that  bonds  are  debts  owed  by  a  corporation,  the  proi)erty  of  its  creditors, 
and  therefore  taxable  only  in  the  State  or  the  domicile  of  those  creditors.*  In 
Bells  Gap  Railroad  Company  v.  Commonwealth,*  as  distinguished  from  the  deci- 
sion in  New  Orleans  v.  Houston,  the  court  decided  that  a  tax  on  bonds,  though 
paid  by  the  corporation,  "is  a  tax  on  the  bondholder  and  not  on  the  corporation," 
in  which  the  matter  of  collection  was  simply  a  matter  of  convenience. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  why  bonds  should  be  treated 
differently  from  stocks  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  From  this  jwint  of  view  the 
early  Pennsylvania  decision  in  Maltby  t;.  Reading  and  Columbus  Railroad  Com- 
pany^ would  seem  to  have  the  sounder  basis.  In  this  case  the  court  says: 
"  Corporate  stocks  are  property  here  though  owned  beyond  our  jurisdiction. 
*  *  *  But  loans  are  not  stocks,  and  yet  the  loans  and  stock  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany resemble  each  other  in  many  respects.  Both  are  subscribed  under  the 
authority  of  a  special  law,  and  both  are  so  far  capital  that  they  are  employed  for 
the  same  general  purpose.  The  certificate  of  stock  *  *  *  is  mere  paper 
evidence  of  property  existing  here.  *  *  *  Is  the  bond  ♦  *  *  anything 
more?  *  *  *  It  is  founded  upon  and  derives  its  value  from  a  mortgage,  but 
that  mortgage  is  here,  and  the  franchises  and  properties  which  the  mortgage 
binds  are  here  within  our  jurisdiction.  *  ♦  *  Now,  although  loans  and  stoclKs 
are  distin^ishable  for  many  purposes,  yet  the  legislature  created  no  very  great 
solecism  in  treating  loans  as  taxable  property  within  our  jurisdiction.  •  *  * 
Corporate  loans,  though  in  some  sense  mere  debts,  are  like  moneys  at  interest, 
taxable  as  property." 

If,  however,  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Savings 
Society  v.  Multnomah  County*  should  be  held  to  applv to  corporate  bonds  as  well 
as  to  individual  mortgages,  the  former  attitude  of  the  court  will  have  been 
reversed.' 

But  leaving  the  Multnomah  County  case  out  of  consideration,  the  course  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  been  entirely  consistent.  In  Railroad  Company  t?.  Col- 
lector,^ a  case  which  arose  over  the  Federal  revenue  law  of  1864  taxing  dividends, 
coupons,  etc.,  the  court  held  that  the  law  was  not  invalid  because  under  its  pro- 
visions the  tax  was  withheld  from  the  dividends  and  interest  of  stockholders  and 
bondholders  not  residing  in  this  country.  The  same  decision  was  reached  in 
U.  S.  r.  Erie  Railway  Co.*  In  this  case  Justice  Field  points  out  in  a  dissenting 
opinion  the  conflicting^  nature  of  the  above  two  decisions  with  that  in  U.  S.  r. 
Railroad  Co.,^*^  where  it  was  held  that  such  a  tax  was  a  tax  on  the  creditor  and 
not  on  the  corporation,  making  the  tax  under  the  law  in  question,  according  to  the 
opinion  arrived  at  in  the  case  oef ore  the  court,  a  tax  on  nonresident  aliens. 

As  matters  stand,  leaving  the  Multnomah  County  case  still  in  doubt,  the  States 
may  tax  only  that  portion  of  a  cori)oration*s  bonded  debt  which  is  held  by  resi- 
dents. Under  the  Pennsylvania  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  courts,"  the  burden  of 
proof  £U3  to  the  residence  of  its  bondholders  rests  with  the  corporation — ^i.  e., cor- 
porate loans  in  the  operation  of  the  law  are  assumed  to  be  held  by  residents  in  the 
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absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary.  This  advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced, 
however,  by  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  State  is  placed  in  the  collection 
of  the  tax  on  resident  holders  of  bonds  in  a  foreign  corporation;  for  the  courts  of 
the  State  have  held  that  a  State  can  not,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  impose  upon  a  foreign  corporation,  when  paying  the  interest  on  its 
bonds  in  another  State,  the  duty  of  deducting  from  the  interest  paid  out,  the 
amount  assessed  upon  that  x)ortion  of  the  bonded  capital  held  by  residents  of  the 
first-mentioned  State.* 

Should  future  developments  along  the  line  of  the  Multnomah  County  case  fail 
to  solve  these  difficulties,  there  still  remains  a  way  of  partially  avoiding  them  by 
adopting  the  practice  of  Connecticut  in  the  matter.  There  transportation  com- 
panies are  taxed  on  a  valuation  equal  to  such  x>ortion  of  the  market  value  of  the 
capital  stock  and  debt  as  is,  in  the  economic  sense,  employed  in  busine^3  within  the 
State.    In  the  case  of  railroads  this  is  determined  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

3.  Interstate  taxation  of  receipts. — The  interstate  taxation  of  corx>orate 
receipts,  earnings,  or  income  is  another  phase  of  the  double  taxation  of  the  same 
class  of  subjects  by  comi)eting  authorities.  This  question  has  received  consider- 
able attention  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  courts.  The  first  case  of  impor- 
tance arose  in  1872  over  the  Pennsylvania  law  laying  a  tax  on  merchandise 
according  to  tonnage.  In  this  case'  it  was  decided  that  an^r  State  tax  upon 
freight  taken  up  in  one  State  to  be  carried  into  another  State  is  an  interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.  In  the  same  year  it 
was  decided  in  another  case  ^  that  a  State  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  a  railway  is 
not  unconstitutional,  even  though  those  receipts  accrue  in  part  from  freights  for 
transportation  from  State  to  State.  Although  the  company  which  was  thus  taxed 
was  a  domestic  corporation,  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  decision  that 
the  court  was  desirous  of  making  any  express  distinction  between  domestic  and 
foreign  corporations.  The  court  says:  "  While  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  tax 
upon  interstate  transportation  is  invalid,  there  seems  to  be  no  stronger  reason  for 
denying  the  power  or  a  State  to  tax  the  fruits  of  such  transportation  after  they 
have  become  intermingled  with  the  general  property  of  the  carrier  than  there  is 
for  denying  her  power  to  tax  goods  which  have  been  imported  after  their  original 
package  has  been  broken  and  after  i  *iey  have  been  mixed  with  the  mass  of  per- 
sonal property  in  the  country."  In  the  present  case  "the  tax  is  laid  upon  the 
gi'oss  receipts  of  the  company;  laid  upon  a  fund  which  has  become  the  property 
of  the  company,  and  possibly  expended  in  improvements  or  put  out  at  interest.'* 

Had  the  decision  reached  in  this  case,  at  least  in  its  probable  implication,  been 
followed  in  subsequent  cases  the  present  difficulties  which  are  constantly  arising 
when  a  State  seeks  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  a  foreign  corx>oration 
from  business  other  than  that  transacted  wholly  within  that  State  would  have 
been  avoided;  but  a  narrower  interpretation  has  since  been  put  upon  this  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a  later  case^  it  wao  held  that  a  tax  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  unconstitutional  if  those  receipts  are  in  part 
the  proceeds  of  interstate  traffic.  In  the  decision  it  was  stated  that  in  the  earlier 
case  the  tax  was  upheld  because  the  company  in  the  controversy  was  a  domestic 
corporation,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tax  was  a  franchise  tax.  In  Philadelphia 
ana  Southern  Steamship  Company*  the  same  ground  wati  taken;  but  it  was  fur- 
ther held  that  the  decision  in  the  Railway  Gross  Receipts  Tax  Case  was  legally 
unsound  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  the  analogy  of  goods  removed  from  the 
ori^nal  package  (as  held  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.,  419).  Other  later 
decisions  take  the  same  ground. 

In  a  more  recent  case,^  decided  in  1891,  the  Maine  tax  was  upheld  on  the  old 
ground  that  the  tax  was  a  franchise  tax,  the  real  party  in  the  litigation  being  a 
domestic  corporation.'  It  was  implied  in  the  decision,  however,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
one.    Jud^e  Field,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

**  The  privilege  of  exercising  the  franchises  of  a  cori)oration  within  a  State  is 
generally  one  of  value,  and  often  of  great  value,  and  the  subject  of  earnest  con- 
tention. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  corporation  should  be  made  to  pay  some 
projwrtion  of  the  burdens  of  the  government.  As  the  granting  of  the  privilege 
rests  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  State,  whether  the  corporation  be  of 
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domestic  or  foreisp  origin,  it  may  be  conferred  upon  snch  conditions,  pecimiary 
or  otherwise,  as  the  State  in  its  judgment  may  deem  most  condncive  to  its  inter- 
est or  policy.  It  may  require  the  payment  into  its  treasury  each  year  of  a  specific 
sum,  or  may  apportion  the  amount  exacted  according  to  the  value  of  the  business 
permitted,  as  disclosed  by  its  gains  or  receipts  of  the  present  or  past  years.  The 
character  of  the  tax  or  its  validity  is  not  determined  by  the  mode  adopted  in  fbdng 
its  amount  for  any  specific  period  or  the  times  of  its  payment.  The  whole  field 
of  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  revenue  from  sources  at  the  conmiand  of  the  corpora- 
tion Ib  open  to  the  consideration  of  the  State  in  determining  what  may  be  justly 
exacted  for  the  privilege.  The  rule  of  apportioning  the  charge  to  the  receipts  of 
the  business  would  seem  to  be  eminently  reasonable,  and  likely  to  produce  the 
most  satisfactory  results  both  to  the  State  and  the  corporation  taxed. '^ 

Whether  telegraphic  messaj^es  may  be  considered  the  subjects  of  interstate  com- 
merce might  at  first  be  questioned.  Such,  however,  is  in  effect  the  burden  of  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Sui>reme  Ck>urt.  These  companies  are  in  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  their  receipts  subject  to  substantially  the  same  provisions  as  rail- 
roads. According  to  the  aecision  in  Tele^aph  Company  v.  Texas,^  any  telegraph 
company  accepting  the  provisions  of  Title  65,  Umted  States  Revised  Statutes, 
becomes  an  agent  of  the  united  States  as  regards  Government  business;  and  any 
State  law  imposing  a  tax  on  messages  is  void,  both  as  to  Gk>vemment  messages  and 
to  messages  sent  out  of  the  State.  In  Ratterman  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany,' a  decision  of  general  application  to  transportation  companies  was  reached, 
to  the  effect  that  though  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  from  both  intrastate  and  interstate 
commerce  is  invalid,  tne  tax  isvaud  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  intrastate  portion  of 
those  receipts. 

To  sum  up,  the  legal  status  of  the  gross-receipts  tax  is  substantially  as  follows: 
Domestic  corporations  may  be  taxed  on  their  ^oss  receipts  regardless  of  the  source 
of  those  receipts,  provided  they  are  not  entirely  the  proceeos  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Foreign  corporations  may  be  taxed  only  on  the  intrastate  portion  of  their 
receipts.  The  distinction  from  the  legal  standpoint  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  former  case  the  tax  is  a  tax  on  franchise,  and  in  the  latter  case  a  tax  on  busi- 
ness— ^i.  e. ,  a  tax  on  interstate  traffic — ^which  is  in  violation  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  receipts  of  the  large  transx)ortation  companies  are  to  a  large  extent  the 
proceeds  of  interstate  traffic.  Any  transportation  tax  system  which  confines  the 
mcidence  of  a  tax  to  purely  intrastate  receipts  is  in  the  main  an  inadequate  one. 
As  we  have  just  seen,  however,  such  is  the  necessary  practice  in  the  taxation  of 
foreign  corporations.  As  concerns  the  taxation  of  net  income,  it  is  probable  that 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  such  a  tax  would  be  determined  upon  different 
grounds. 

C.  DOUBLE  TAXATION  OF  CORPORATION  AND  SECURITY  HOLDER, 

The  simultaneous  taxation  of  both  corporation  and  security  holder  is  one  which 
may  arise  under  competing  authorities  as  well  as  under  the  same  jurisdiction.  It 
is  a  problem  which  may  not  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  single  groups  of 
corporations  (e.g., transportation  companies,  manufacturing  corporations,  etc.); 
from  any  ultimate  point  of  view  it  must  comprehend  the  entire  field  of  invest- 
ments. To  tax  both  corporation  and  security  nolder,  when  a  tax  on  investments 
is  general,  is  clearly  double  taxation;  but  when  a  tax  applies  only  to  a  special 
class  of  investments,  the  question  can  not  be  decided  without  examining  into  the 
incidence  of  the  tax.    Professor  Seligman  says  on  this  point: 

'*If  only  one  class  of  corporations  is  taxed,  the  purchaser  of  these  corporate 
securities  will  escape  taxation,  because  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  discounted  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  security.  For,  let  us  suppose  that  a  corporation  previously 
untaxed  has  been  paying  5  per  cent  dividenois  on  its  stock  quoted  at  par.  If  a 
si)ecial  tax  of  10  per  cent  oe  imposed  on  these  dividends,  the  stockholders  will  get 
only  4i  i)er  cent.  But  since  by  the  supposition  other  classes  of  corporations,  or 
at  all  events  other  noncorporate  investments,  are  not  taxed,  the  price  of  the  stock 
will  fall  to  90.  People  wno  can  get  5  per  cent  on  their  capital  will  not  ordinarily 
consent  to  take  4i  per  cent.  The  original  holders  of  the  stock  will  indeed  lose, 
but  the  new  purchasers  will  not  be  affected,  because  the  tax  is  capitalized  and 
leads  to  a  depreciation  of  the  capital  value  of  the  stock.  A  dividend  of  $4.50  on 
stock  costing  |90  is  as  good  as  one  of  |5  on  stock  costing  $100.  A  tax  levied  only 
on  corporate  profits,  or  only  on  some  special  classes  of  corporations,  does  not  affect 
any  one  but  tnose  who  become  stockholders  before  the  imposition  of  the  tax.    To 

1 106  U.  8.,  460.  «127  U.S.,  All, 
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tax  the  new  purchaser  on  his  Kecnrity  would  not  in  such  a  case  involve  unjust 
double  taxation. 

"■  There  is  one  other  condition  under  which  the  simultaneous  taxation  of  the 
corporation  and  the  security  holder  is  not  unjust.  In  the  case  of  a  stockholder 
we  nave  seen  that  if  the  tax  is  general,  it  is  unjust  to  tax  both  the  corporation 
and  the  stockholder.  In  the  case  of  a  bondholder  this  would  ordinarily  be  true, 
when  the  income  tax  on  the  corporation  is,  for  instance,  deducted  from  the  interest 
of  the  bondholder  as  well  as  from  the  dividends  of  the  stockholder.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  happens  that  the  corporation  is  willing  to  assume  the  tax  as  a  whole, 
and  to  count  the  tax  among  its  fixed  charges,  declaring  the  coupons  free  from  tax. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  really  the  stockholders  who  pay;  for  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
is  fixed,  and  what  is  not  deducted  from  the  interest  must  be  paid  out  of  the  sur- 
plus earnings,  which  would  otherwise  ultimately  go  to  the  stockholders.  The 
bondholders  are  not  reached  at  all  by  such  a  tax,  except  in  the  very  indirect  way 
that  they  may  be  exposed  to  an  ultimate  diminution  in  the  securit^r  of  their  lien. 
But  the  tax  as  such  does  not  strike  them  at  all;  their  property  or  income  in  the 
corporate  bonds  goes  scot  free.  An  additional  tax  upon  the  bondholder  would 
thus  really  not  involve  anv  injustice  to  them.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  a  study  of  the  real  incidence  of  the  tax  becomes  important.  What  is 
apparently  double  taxation  may  turn  out  not  to  be  such."* 

Where,  however,  the  practice  of  taxing  all  forms  of  business  enterprises  up  to 
the  limits  set  by  their  earning  capacity  prevails,  an  additional  tax  upon  security 
holders  would  be  unjust,  upon  the  ground  that  the  direct  taxation  of  the  total 
investment  had  already  reached  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  individual  sharers  in 
that  investment. 

To  the  tax  administrator,  however,  the  fact  which  has  greatest  weight  against 
the  taxation  of  sec*urities  is  the  practical  imx)ossibility  of  reaching  those  securities 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  It  would  be  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  causes  or  character 
of  tnis  difficulty.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  most  prominent  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  general  proi)erty  tax  spring  from 
this  source.  The  e^erience  of  all  the  States  has  made  it  clear  that  "property 
of  this  character  will  go  into  hiding,  and  that  no  penalties  will  prove  suflacient  to 
bring  it  out." 

In  State  practice  the  status  of  the  taxation  of  corporation  and  security  holder 
is  a  variable  one.  In  Arizona  and  California,  statute  provision  expressly  declares 
this  to  be  double  taxation  and  forbids  the  practice;  and  in  man^  other  States  the 
practice  has  been  guarded  against  either  bv  statute  or  by  judicial  interpretation. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  attitude  of  the  courts  has  changed  since  the  earliest  decisions 
on  the  subject  were  arrived  at.  In  Lycoming  County  v.  Gkunble,*  it  was  held 
that  *^  shares  of  stock  and  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  are  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent things,"  and  that,  therefore,  both  were  taxable.  In  Whitesell  v,  Northamp- 
ton County,'  it  was  decided  that  *^the  corporation,  as  an  artificial  x>^rson,  is 
taxable,  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  stockholders  are  also  taxable  i)ersonally  f or  the  shares 
of  stock  individually  held  by  them."  In  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railwav  v.  Commonwealth  *  it  was  held  that  **  double  taxation  is  not  unlawful  m 
Pennsylvania."  But  the  tendency  of  the  court  on  the  question  has  changed.  In 
Commonwealth  v.  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,*  for  instance,  the  court  held  that 
'*  a  tax  upon  the  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation  and  a  tax  ux>on  the 
owners  of  the  parts  or  shares  into  which  the  capital  stock  is  divided,  upon  their 
respective  holdings,  is  double  taxation,  and  will  not  be  supported  except  by  express 
enactment."  And  further,  "  where  a  railroad  company  has  paid  a  tax  upon  its 
capital  stock  under  the  acts  of  1889  and  1891,  its  shares  are  not  taxable  in  the 
hands  of  their  holders.  Pennsylvania  practice  is  now  in  line  with  this  decision. 
In  the  early  practice  of  Tennessee,  as  laid  down  in  Memphis  v.  Ensley/  a  tax  on 
the  corporation  did  not  preclude  the  taxation  of  the  security  holder  also.  The 
courts  subsequently  abandoned  that  position.  The  same  change,  either  through 
statute  provision  or  judicial  decision,  nas  taken  place  in  a  number  of  other  States; 
as,  for  instance,  in  Indiana  and  in  Illinois  (State  banks  excepted.) 

In  some  States,  on  the  other  hand,  double  taxation  of  this  type  is  still  sanc- 
tioned.   Iowa  and  Missouri,  for  instance,  follow  this  plan,  though  making  an 


1  Sellgman,  Effuiym  in  Taxation,  p.  105.    For  a  fnll  dlHciusion  of  the  question,  see  the  Rame  author's 
work  on  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation. 

«47  Penna.,106. 
.    »49Penna.,526. 

«66Penna.,73. 

»16fiPenna.,488. 

•6  Baxter,  563. 
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exception  of  manufacturing:  corporations,  as  do  Louisiana,  Maine,  North  Caro- 
lina, Wyoming,  and  other  States  with  corporations  generally. 

Some  States  apply  different  rules  to  different  corporations.  Vermont,  for 
instance,  expressly  exempts  railroad  stocks,  and  Kentucky  stocks  in  tele^^ph, 
telephone,  and  express  companies.  Then,  too,  in  some  States  (e,  g.,  Looisiaaa, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Rhode  Island)  certain  property  deductions  are 
made  in  determining  the  taxable  value  of  shares. 

In  Massachusetts  a  distinction  is  made  between  domestic  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions. The  former  pay  a  tax  on  capital  stock  as  a  whole,  and  sharenolders  are 
exempt.  Resident  shareholders  in  the  latter  are,  as  far  as  possible,  assessed  and 
taxed  by  the  local  tax  officers.  The  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897  made 
the  following  comment  on  this  system. 

*  *  *  *'  If  all  the  States  followed  the  Massachusetts  method  in  taxing  cor- 
porations and  securities,  it  is  evident  that  throughout  the  country  all  shares 
owned  by  persons  living  outside  the  State  where  the  corporation  was  chartered 
would  be  doubly  taxed;  taxed  first  to  the  cori)oration  in  the  State  where  organ- 
ized, taxed  second  to  every  owner  who  lived  outside  that  State.  The  Common- 
wealth by  its  own  corporation  tax  has  estopped  itself  from  denying  thfft  its 
system  of  taxing  shares  involves  double  taxation.* 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  were  at  first  very  leniently  inclined  in  their 
decisions  toward  the  double  taxation  of  corporation  and  security  holder;  but  that 
ground  has  since  been  abandoned.  In  Tennessee  v.  Whitworth,*  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  double  taxation  is  not  to  be  presumed  in  the  absence  of  special 
statutory  provision  to  that  effect.  In  New  Orleans  v,  Houston,'  the  court  held 
that  a  tax  on  the  holdings  of  shareholders  i)aid  by  a  corx)oration,  irrespective  of 
the  dividends  payable  to  the  shareholders,  is  substantially  a  tax  upon  the  corpora- 
tion itself;  ana  again,  in  the  same  case.  '*  It  is  well  settled  by  the  decisions  of  this 
court,  that  the  proi>erty  of  shareholders  in  their  shares,  and  the  property  of  the 
corporation  in  its  capital  stock,  are  distinct  property  interests; "  but  the  ri^ht  to 
tax  both  is  not  to  be  presumed  unless  sucn  *'is  the  legislative  intent,  clearly 
expressed." 

As  regards  the  simultaneous  taxation  of  bonds  and  of  bonded  debt,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  uniformly  held  (at  least  up  to  the 
Multnomah  County  case)  that  a  tax  on  bonds,  even  whenpaid  by  the  corporation, 
is  a  tax  on  the  bondholder  and  not  on  the  corporation.  Tnis  principle  is  followed 
in  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  tax  is  levied  against  the  corporation  on  a  valuation  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  capital  stock  and  indebtedness,  a  tax  on  bonds,  assessed  against  bondhold- 
ers, has  been  declared  not  to  involve  double  taxation. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  tax  securities  is  as  involved  as  it  is 
important.  Upon  the  surface,  the  most  practicable  plan  should  appear  to  be  the 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  tax  property  of  this  type,  and  in  its  stead  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  a  plan  to  tax  the  corx)oration  directly  to  the  full  extent  of  its  tax- 
able cai)acity.* 


1  Report  of  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897,  p.  79. 

« 11 7  U.S.,  136. 

■119  U.S., 265. 

4 The  di.<tcu.sMion  of  this  question  by  the  Maasachusetts  Tax  Oommiwrion  of  1897,  Is  eminently  sane 
Among  other  thingn,  the  Commission  says:  "  It  is  a  large  and  difficult  question  of  public  policy  and 
public  expediency.  It  arises  not  only  as  to  shares,  but  as  to  bonds,  as  to  loans  on  the  pledge  of  prop- 
erty outside  tlie  State,  as  to  securities  of  various  sorts.  In  our  great  federal  union,  with  a  Oovem- 
mcnt  partly  national,  partly  State,  we  find  vast  masses  of  property  owned  wholly  or  in  part,  directly 
or  inaire<-tly.  by  persons  living  outside  the  State  where  the  property  is  situated.  In  justice  to 
individuals,  in  comitv  toward  sister  State.M,  in  the  practical  admimstration  of  the  tax  system,  what 
should  be  our  general  position  as  to  such  property  ?    »    •    * 

"  We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  thjp  entire  exemption  from  all  taxation  of  foreign  stocks  and 
other  securities;  but  we  are  unhesitatingly  of  opinion  that  the  present  method  of  taxing  them  is  bad 
in  principle  as  well  as  Ineffective  In  practice.    *    ♦    * 

"We  believe  that  the  proposed  system  of  rigid  enforcement  by  State  assessment  would  not  accom- 
plish its  object,  and  that,  quite  apart  from  the  desirability  of  the  end  proposed,  the  result  would  be 
xniitless  and  disappointing.    »    ♦    • 

*  *  We  can  not  conceive  a  system  more  demoralizing  to  the  taxpayers,  than  that  for  collecting  on  secnr* 
Ities,  by  rigid  sworn  returns,  taxes  of  the  present  sort  at  the  present  rate.    «    »    » 

"The  problem  is,  how  to  discover  metnods  which  are  not  punitive  and  of  double  effect  in  their 
mode  of  levy,  which  are  practicable  and  smooth-working  in  their  administration,  and  which  shall 
secure  as  near  an  approacn  to  justice  as  is  attainable  in  view  of  the  complex  ownership  of  property  in 
modem  times."    (Report  of  Massachusetts  Tax  CommisHiou  of  1897,  p.  80,  et  seq.) 
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Chapter  IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXI8TIH0  LEOISLATIOM. 

A.  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

Of  the  48  States  and  Territories ,  the  tax  systems  of  which  have  been  outlined 
in  the  foregoing  statements,  34  levy  taxes  on  the  basis  of  a  cash  valuation^  of  prop- 
erty, or  of  propert}r  and  franchise,  as  determined  by  a  State  board  of  assessment. 
In  three  cases  (Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia)  this  tax  is  supplemented  by  taxes 
on  receipts,  and  in  one  case  (Vermont)  it  is  alternative  with  a  tax  on  receifjts. 

Twelve  States  levy  taxes  determined  on  the  basis  of  gross  receipts.^  In  six  ^  of 
these  States  this  tax  is  onlv  supplementary  to  a  tax  levied  on  some  other  basis, 
and  in  one  ^Vermont)  it  is  alternative  with  a  tax  on  the  cash  valuation  of  property 
and  franchise.  In  the  remaining  five  States  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  system.  It  nught  be  added  that  in  Vermont,  where  this  tax  is 
alternative  with  another  system,  railroad  comi)anies  actually  pay  the  ta!k:  on  the 
basis  of  ^oss  receipts. 

New  York  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  according  to  dividends,  supplemented 
by  a  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

Massachusetts  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  at  its  market  value,  with  deductions 
for  property  locally  taxed. 

Pennsylvania  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt,  supplemented  by  a 
tax  on  gross  receipts. 

Connecticut  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  and  total  indebtedness. 

Delaware  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  supplemented  by  a  net  earnings  tax,  a 
tax  on  passengers,  and  a  specific  tax  on  cars  and  locomotives. 

The  net  earnings  tax,  as  applied  to  railroads,  is  to  be  found  in  but  a  single 
State  (Delaware),  and  there  only  as  a  feature  of  a  wider  system. 

Three  States  and  one  Territory  (Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico) 
still  cling  to  the  primitive  system  of  tne  general  property  tax,  as  applied  to  the 
taxation  of  individuals.  In  Texas,  however,  there  is  an  additional  State  tax  on 
gross  receipts. 

In  those  cases  where  franchises  are  taxed,  capital  stock,  earnings,  and  indebted- 
ness are  considered,  in  different  States  according  to  different  rules,  in  arriving  at 
^  cash  vsduation  upon  which  to  assess  the  tax. 

All  of  the  more  pro^essive  States  have  abandoned  mere  property  valuation  as 
the  basis  for  the  taxation  of  their  transportation  companies. 

Generally,  railroad  property  not  used  for  railroad  purposes  or  not  situated  on 
the  main  stem  is  locally  taxed  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
property  of  individuals. 

Where  railroad  property  is  equalized  or  assessed  by  State  officials  and  the  tax 
is  computed  and  collected  locally,  the  average  value  per  mile  of  road  is  determined 
for  each  company.  The  value  of  the  railroad  property  in  any  particular  tax  dis- 
trict is  then  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis,  and  the  tax  is  levied  at  the 
usual  rate  for  State  and  local  purposes. 

Where  taxes  are  levied  on  capital  stock,  debt,  earnings,  or  rolling  stock,  and 
usually  where  levied  on  cash  valuation  of  property,  railroads  partly  within  and 
partly  outside  of  a  State  are  assessed  on  the  portion  determined  by  the  ratio  of 
mileage  of  line  within  the  State  to  total  mileage  of  line. 

B.  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

Of  those  States  where  express  provision  is  made  for  the  taxation  of  these  com- 
panies bv  State  authorities,  27  levy  a  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  line.  Of  these, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  arrive  at  this 
valuation  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  fixed  value  per  mile  of  wire ;  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Virginia  levy  the  tax  on  property 

1  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansaa,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Geor^a,  Idaho,  Illinoifi,  Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersev,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Soutn  Dakota,  l^nnee- 
see,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virflrinia,  Washington  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

*  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont. Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

'MisBi&iippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
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valnation,  generally  determined  on  the  mileage  basis ;  Ck>lorado,  Florida,  low^a. 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wy^oming  levy  the  tax  on  a 
valuation  of  property  and  franchise.  In  Vermont  this  is  alternative  with  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts.  Ohio  levies  a  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  line,  which  is  virtually 
a  capitalization  of  earning  capacity  (earnings  are  capitalized  at  6  per  cent). 

In  13  States '  these  comj^mes  pay  a  tax  on  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia  this  is  csdled  a  ''license  tax.''  In  West  Virginia  it  is  appli- 
cable only  to  foreign  corporations.  In  Texas  the  tax  is  on  the  proceeds  of  separate 
messages. 

In  five  States,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  specific 
privilege  or  license  taxes  are  levied.  In  Alabama  and  Tennessee  tms  is  levied  at 
a  certain  sum  per  mile  of  line.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Mississippi,  except  that 
a  fixed  sum  is  levied  when  the  length  of  the  line  is  in  excess  of  1,000  miles.  In 
Montana  this  is  a  local  tax  levied  on  instruments  of  transmission. 

In  Arkimsas,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  these  companies  are  taxed  on  capital  stock, 
and  in  Indiana  on  the  capitalized  value  of  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt,  with 
property  deductions.  In  Massachusetts  (so  lar  as  concerns  domestic  corpora- 
tions) ,  m  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  provisions  of  the  general  corpora- 
tion tax  law  are  applicable. 

In  those  States  where  there  is  no  express  provision  for  the  taxation  of  these 
comi)anies  the  property  tax  as  applied  to  individuals  is  in  force. 

C.  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

The  laws  of  24  States  provide  for  a  tax  based  on  cash  valuation  of  propertv  or 
of  property  and  franchise.  In  Csdif omia,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  this  valua- 
tion is  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  In  Connecticut  a  valuation  set  on 
instruments  is  included.  In  Colorado,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, South  Dakota,  and  Virginia  this  valuation  is  a  valuation  of  property 
generally  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  In  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Cftah,  and 
Washington  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  valuation  of  property  and  franchise.  In 
Mississippi  the  valuation  is  graded  according  to  the  number  of  subscribers,  and 
in  Ohio  it  is  a  valuation  determined  upon  the  basis  of  earning  cai)acity,  as  in  the 
case  of  telegraph  companies. 

Thirteen  States'  levy  a  tax  on  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana  and  New  Jersey 
this  is  called  a  ''  license  tax." 

In  Florida,  Georgia,  Montana,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  license  taxes  are 
levied  on  these  companies.  In  Florida  this  is  a  graded  tax  based  on  the  amount 
of  capital  stock.  In  Montana  and  Virginia  it  is  levied  on  instruments.  In  Texas 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  specific  annual  sum  to  the  counties.  In  Georgia  there  is  a 
tax  on  instruments  in  addition  to  the  annual  license  tax. 

In  Indiana  these  companies  are  taxed  on  a  capitalized  value  of  stock  and  bonds, 
and  in  Illinois  on  the  basis  of  capital  stock. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  these  companies  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  that  tax.  In  those  States  where  the  taxation  of  these  companies 
is  not  the  subject  of  express  provision  the  general  property  tax  applies. 

D.  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

In  19  States '  these  companies  are  taxed  on  their  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana 
and  New  Jersey  this  is  called  a  *'  license  tax."  In  West  Virginia  the  tax  applies 
only  to  foreign  corporations.  In  New  Mexico  it  amounts  practically  to  a  tax  on 
net  receipts.  In  a  number  of  these  States,  also,  the  tax  is  supplemented  by  the 
usual  property  tax,  general  corporation  tax,  or  franchise  tax. 

In  eight  States — Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  and  Virginia — a  tax  on  each  cash  valuation  is  provided  for. 
In  Missouri  the  valuation  is  upon  property  and  franchise;  in  Ohio  upon  capitalized 
earnings;  in  South  Dakota  earnings  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  Virginia 
the  valuation  is  on  property. 

Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia  levy  specific  license  taxes,  and  North  Dakota 
a  license  tax  graded  accordin^^  to  population.  Tennessee  levies  a  privilege  tax 
based  on  the  mileage  over  which  business  is  done. 


1  Delaware,  Geor^a,  Loalsiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wefit  Virginia. 

<  Alabama,  Delaware,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Minnesota.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

'Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  New 
Jersev,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  island,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
West 'Virginia. 
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Arkansas,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin  tax  these  companies  on  capital 
stock,  and  Indiana  and  Iowa  on  the  capitalized  value  of  stock  and  bonds.  In 
those  States  where  there  are  general  corporation  tax  laws  these  companies  are 
taxed  nnder  the  provisions  of  those  laws. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territories  these  companies  are  taxed  under  the  general 
property  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

E.  SLEEPING,  PARLOR,  AND  DINING  CAR  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  are  taxed  in  10  States  *  on  gross  receipts.  In  New  Jersey  the 
tax  is  termed  a  "licensed  tax." 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  levy 
a  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  cars  employed  within  their  boundaries.  In  South 
Di^ota  earnings  are  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  valuation. 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  tax  these 
companies  on  their  capital  stock;  Indiana  at  the  capitalized  value  of  stock  and 
bonds,  and  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  (so  far  as  concerns 
domestic  corporations)  under  the  general  corporation  tax  laws  of  those  States. 

Delaware  levies  a  license  tax  on  the  Pullman  Company;  Mississippi,  a  specific 
privilege  tax  in  addition  to  a  privilege  tax  on  a  mileage  basis;  and  Tennessee,  a 
specific  privilege  tax. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territories  these  companies,  when  taxed  at  all,  are 
taxed  on  their  property  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

F.  FREIGHT  LINE  AND  EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES. 

In  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont  these  com- 
panies are  taxed  on  gross  receipts.  In  Vermont  the  tax  is  alternative  with  a  tax 
on  property  and  franchise. 

Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  tax  these  companies  on  capital  stock.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts (so  far  as  concerns  domestic  corporations) ,  New  York,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia the  general  corporation  tax  laws  have  application. 

In  New  Jersey  these  companies  are  taxed  on  a  cash  valuation  of  their  property, 
including  rolling  stock,  ana  in  Vermont  a  tax  on  property  and  franchise  is  sdter- 
native  with  the  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territories  these  companies,  when  taxed  at  all,  are  taxed 
on  their  property  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

G.  NAVIGATION  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  are  in  general  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  water  craft  and 
other  property.  In  certain  States,  however,  specific  provision  is  made  for  their 
taxation,  either  complementary  to  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  tax  on  property. 

In  Virginia  these  companies  are  taxed  on  their  net  earnings.  In  Delaware 
canal  companies  are  taxed  on  their  net  earnings,  and  all  navigation  companies 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  passenger  tax  law.  In  Rhode  Island  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  subject  to  a  net  earnings  tax,  as  are  vessels  in  gen- 
eral in  Connecticut.  In  Kentucky  navigation  companies  are  subject  to  the  usual 
corporate  franchise  tax.  In  Georgia  a  license  tax  is  levied  on  steamboat  compa- 
nies, and  in  Florida  a  license  tax  on  tonnage  of  vessels.  Maine  and  Minnesota 
also  levy  taxes  on  tonnage.  In  Illinois  navigation  companies,  and  in  Vir^nia  and 
New  Jersey  canal  companies,  are  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  railroad  compa- 
nies are  taxed  in  those  States.  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ver- 
mont tax  navigation  companies  on  gross  receipts.  In  Vermont  this  tax  is 
alternative  with  a  tax  on  property  and  franchise,  and  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  supplementary  to  the  general  corporation  tax.  In  Massachusetts 
domestic  companies  are  taxed  under  the  corporation  tax  law. 

North  Carolina  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  West  Virginia  on  property  and 
capital  stock,  and  Missouri  varied  wharfage  taxes  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State. 


1  Florida.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  and  Vermont. 
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H.  TAX  ON  CORPORATE  CHARTERS. 


Chapter  V. 

COHSTrrunOHAL  AHD  STATUTOBT  PBOVISIOHS,  BT  STATE& 

The  constitutional  provisions  which  are  snmmarized  in  this  chapter  do  not 
include  all  which  apply  to  State  and  local  fiscal  relations,  but  only  such  as  appear 
to  have  a  particular  bearing  on  the  making  and  administration  of  State  laws  for 
the  aiding  of  and  taxation  of  transportation  companies.  These  summarized  pro- 
visions may  or  may  not  apply  to  other  classes  of  pei*sons  and  property;  but  neither 
alternative  may^  be  inferred  to  hold  unless  express  statement  is  made  to  that  effect. 

In  summarizing  statute  provisions,  attention  is  given  chiefly  to  the  taxation  of 
railroad  companies,  with  minor  reference  to  telegrajjh,  telephone,  express,  parlor, 
and  sleeping  car,  freight  line  and  navigation  companies.  Generally,  where  trans- 
portation companies  are  subject  to  direct  taxes  by  the  State,  shares  of  stock  are 
not  assessed  to  individual  holders,  so  that  tax  provisions  on  this  subject  are  not 
digested. 

ALABAMA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid  and  internal  improvement,— The  State  shaU  not  engage  in  works  of 
internal  improvement,  nor  lend  its  money  or  credit  in  aid  of  such;  nor  shall  the 
State  be  interested  in  any  private  or  corporate  enterprise,  nor  lend  its  money  or 
credit  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  54.) 

Tojxs  on  property. — All  taxes  on  property  shall  be  levied  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  value  thereof.     ( Art .  XI ,  sec .  1 . ) 

The  proi)erty  of  private  corporations,  associations,  and  individuals  shall  forever 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  6.) 

Local  aid. — The  general  assembly  shall  not  hive  power  to  authorize  any  local 
division  to  lend  its  credit,  grant  money  or  property,  or  take  stock  in  aid  of  anv 
corporation  or  company.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  55. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc.^ — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual 
returns  to  the  State  auditor  of  all  property  employed  in  operating  their  lines. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  schedules,  the  State  board  of  assessment  value  the  railroad 
property  "  ujwn  the  consideration  of  what  a  clear  fee  simple  title  thereto  would 
sell  for  under  the  conditions  under  which  that  character  of  property  is  most 
usually  sold  for."  This  valuation  is  then  apportioned  among  the  counties  upon  a 
pro  rata  mileage  basis,  for  the  computation  and  colleotion  of  the  tax. 


^  Alahama,  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Marvhuid,  Michigan,  MlnnpHota,  MLssouri,  Now  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsiy]- 
Tania,  RhtKle  Island,  TennesHee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  West  Vinginla. 

«  Code  of  1896,  sees.  3901-3973. 


In  27  Commonwealths^  various  taxes,  under  a  variety  of  names,  are  levied       ' 
upon  the  incorporation,  organization,  consolidation,  and  reorganization  of  corpo-       , 
rations  and  upon  the  increase  or  decrease  of  their  capital  stoclc.    Properij  speak- 
ing, these  charges  are  not  taxes,  but  fees  i>aid  in  return  for  privileges  granted  by 
the  State.    This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  the  legislation  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  upon  the  subject,  where  the  fee  is  termed  a  *'  bonus  on  charters," 
and  in  several  other  States,  where  it  is  termed  "charter  fees,"  ** license  fees."  or 
'*  organization  fees.'*    In  Connecticut,  Michigan,  and  Texas  statute  terminology        i 
conruses  it  with  the  tax  (m  franchises,  though  it  is  very  obviously  not  a  franch&e        i 
tax. 

In  several  States  this  levy  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  license  charge  (e.  g. , 
Alabama,  Vermont,  Washin^^n).  In  Connecticut  it  applies  only  to  donDiestic 
corporations  doing  their  main  business  outside  of  the  State,  and  in  Texas,  New 
York,  and  Vermont  to  foreign  corporations  as  well  as  to  those  of  domestic  origin. 
In  certain  States  certain  specified  forms  of  corporate  industry  are  not  subject  to 
the  general  regulations  of  this  character  (e.  g.,  bridge,  canal,  and  railroad  com- 
panies in  Pennsylvania  and  raulroad  companies  in  Rhode  Island). 
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License  tax. — Railroad  companies  also  i>ay  a  license  tax  on  gross  earnings  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  railroad  commission  J 

Local  taxation,^ — Railroad  real  estate  and  personalty  not  in  the  right  of  way 
are  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  A  local  tax  also  is  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  valu- 
ations apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  to  the  State  an  annual  privilege  tax  of  $1  per  mile  of  line 
when  that  line  is  150  miles  or  less  in  length.  Liines  of  over  150  miles  pay  at  the 
same  rate  in  addition  to  a  specific  tax  of  $500.  These  taxes  are  in  addition  to  the 
usual  local  license  and  property  taxes. 

Telephone  Companies. 

These  companies  (as  well  as  canal,  bridge,  and  ferry  companies)  pay  a  tax  on 
gross  income  at  the  usual  property  rate.^ 

They  are,  besides,  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  property  and  receipts, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  a  property  valuation  is  arrived  at  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion." 

A  license  tax  in  towns  and  cities  is  levied  as  follows:  In  places  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants or  over,  $25;  less  than  20,000  and  more  than  10,000,  $10;  other  places,  $5." 

Long-distance  telephone  companies  report  their  property  and  receipts  to  the 
State  auditor.    The  tax  is  further  administered  as  in  the  case  of  railroads." 

Long-distance  telephone  companies  are  also  required  to  pay,  to  the  State,  50 
cents  per  mile  of  line  when  that  line  is  150  miles  or  less  in  length;  and  further, 
all  lines  of  more  than  100  miles  in  length  pay  the  sum  of  $250.' 

Bleeping-car  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  privilege  tax  of  $1,250,  and  «re  taxed  in  addi- 
tion on  property  in  the  usual  way. 

Other  corporationB.' 

Other  corporations  pay  a  license  tax,  graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  paid 
up  capital  stock.  The  tax  begins  with  a  rate  of  $10  upon  companies  whose  paid  up 
capital  stock  is  under  $10,000,  and  rises  gradually  to  a  tax  of  $500  upon  com- 
panies whose  capital  stock  amounts  to  $1,000,000  or  over. 

ARIZONA. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Exemption.^^ — Railroads  hereafter  constructed  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  a  pjeriod  of  10  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  full  annual 
reports  of  property  used  in  operation  to  the  Territorial  board  of  eoualization, 
by  whom  a  valuation  is  set  on  property  and  franchises.  Rolling  stock  is  valued 
on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  total  valuation  is  apportioned  among  the  coun- 
ties for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  usual  tax  rates. 

Local  taxation. — Property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed. 

Telegraph  companies.^' 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  counties  at  a  certain  rate  per 
mile  of  line. 

ARKANSAS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property  shall  not  be  surrendered 
nor  susi)ended.     (Art.  XVI,  sec.  7.) 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  assume  nor  pay  the  indebtedness  of  any  cor- 
poration, nor  release  any  corporation  from  its  liabilities  to  the  State.  (Art.  XII, 
sec.  12.) 

The  liability  of  any  railroad  or  other  corporation  to  the  State  shaU  never  be 
exchanged  nor  remitted.     (Art.  V,  sec.  33.) 

1  Code  of  1896,  flee.  8489.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

« Ibid.,  sees.  3964-3973.  » Ibid.,  p.  178. 

s  LawB  of  1898-99,  p.  169.  •  Revised  Statutes  of  Arizona  (1887),  par.  2649. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  60.  10  Laws  of  1899,  p.  79. 

» Ibid.,  p.  170.  11  Ibid.,  par.  2647. 

•ILid.,  p.193. 
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Except  as  herein  provided,  the  State  shall  never  be  interested  in  the  stock  of 
any  corporation  or  association.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  7.) 

The  State  shall  never  loan  its  credit  for  any  purpose  whatever.  (Art.  XVI, 
sec.  1.  / 

Taxes  on  property. — All  property  shall  l>e  taxed  according  to  its  valae.  (Art. 
XVI,  sec.  5.) 

Rolling  stock  shall  be  considered  and  taxed  as  i)ersonalty.     (Art.  XVII,  sec.  11 . ) 

Reports  of  railroad  comjxinies, — Railroads  shall  make  annual  reports  of  their 
acts  and  doings  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts.     (Art.  XVII,  se<\  13.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  snail  take  stock  in,  obtain,  or  grant  money  for, 
or  loan  its  credit  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual.  (Art.  XII,  sec. 
5.    See  also  Art.  XVI,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etcJ — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  sec- 
retary or  State  sworn  schedules  of  property  on  the  right  of  way  and  of  rolling 
stock  (both  hired  and  leased) ,  including  a  statement  of  the  actual  aggregate  value 
of  the  various  elements  of  railroad  property.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the 
State  board  of  railroad  commissioners  fix  a  valuation,  which  is  apportioned 
among  the  local  districts  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  usual  prop- 
ertv  taxes.  Rolling  stock  is  valued  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  In  case  of 
failure  to  list,  witnesses  may  be  summoned  and  books,  recoraa,  etc.,  examined. 

Local  taxation. — Real  estate  and  personalty  not  in  the  right  of  way  are  assessed 
and  taxed  locally.^     A  local  tax  is  levied  also  on  the  valuation  apportioned  by 

the  State. 

Telegraph,  express,  and  sleeping-car  companies.  =* 

These  companies  make  annual  returns  to  the  State.  They  are  taxed  upon  their 
capital  stock  (i.  e.,  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion  thereof  employed  within  the 
State) .  The  real  and  personal  property  of  these  companies  is  taxed  where  situ- 
ated, as  is  the  similar  property  of  telephone  companies. 

CALIFORNIA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — No  grant  of  money  or  property  shall  ever  be  made  by  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  any  corporation  not  exclusively  under  State  control.  (Art.  IV, 
sec.  22.) 

The  State  shall  neither  give  nor  lend,  nor  authorize  the  ^ving  or  lending  of  the 
credit  of  the  State  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  associaticm;  nor  shall  the  State 
subscribe  to  stock  in  a  corporation.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  31.    See  also  Art.  XII,  sec.  13.) 

Taxes  on  property  and  franchises. — ^AU  property  in  the  State  shall  be  taxed 
according  to  its  value — franchises,  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues,  and  all 
other  property  included.     (Art.  13,  sec.  1.) 

Lands  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  separately  assessed.     (Art.  18,  sec.  2.) 

The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  provide  ror  the  payment  of  all  taxes  on  real 
property  by  installments.     (Art.  XIIl,  sec.  7.) 

The  franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  railroads  shall 
be  assessed  at  their  actual  value  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  (provided  for 
in  sec.  i)) ;  which  valuation  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  local  districts  on  a 
pro  rata  mileage  basis.     (Art.  XIII,  sec.  10.) 

Every  obligation  by  which  a  debt  is  secured,  except  as  to  railroads  and  quasi- 
public  cor jyorat ions y  shall  be  taxed  at  its  value,  and  the  collateral  property  shall 
oe  taxed  at  its  value  less  the  value  of  the  obligation.      Art.  XIII,  sec.  4.) 

Incomes. — Incomes  may  be  taxed  as  prescribed  by  law.     (Art.  XIII.  sec.  11.) 

RailuHiy  reports  and  accounts. — The  State  railroad  commissioners  ^all  have 
power  to  summon  persons  and  papers,  and  shall  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of 
railway  accounting.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  22.) 

Local  aid. — The  State  shall  not  authorize  the  giving  or  lending  of  the  credit  of 
any  county,  citv,  township,  etc.,  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  association;  nor 
shall  any  local  district  subscribe  to  stock  in  a  corporation.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  31.) 

1  Randcis  and  Hill'H  Digest,  (ISM),  sees.  646&-6476. 
Mbid..  SCO.  647fi. 
sibld.,  8CC8.  646&-6467. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing y  valuation^  etc.^ — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  fnmiali  full  sworn 
statements  of  property,  stock,  and  business.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  the 
State  board  of  equalization  assesses  franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling 
stock  in  the  State  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  Franchises  derived  from  the  United 
States  are  exempted  from  taxation.  Upon  the  valuation  arrived  at  by  the  board 
of  equalization  the  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  the  State  at  the  average  rate 
of  taxes  on  property  in  the  State.  To  aid  in  arriving  at  valuations,  provision  is 
made  for  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  corporation  records,  books,  etc.,  by  the 
State  board  of  equalization. 

Local  taxation,^ — Railroad  property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally 
assessed  and  taxed.  Local  districts  receive  also  a  share  of  the  tax  on  the  values 
determined  by  the  State  board  of  equalization. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  companieB.* 

The  property  of  these  companies  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed  as  personalty  at 
a  certam  rate  per  mile  of  line,  fixed  by  local  assessors. 

COLORADO. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  pledge  its  credit  or  become  responsible  in  any 
way  for  the  debts  of  any  person,  company,  or  corporation.    <Art.  XI,  sec.  1.) 

The  State  shall  not  make  any  donation  to  nor  su  oscribe  to  stock  in  any  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

No  obligation  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to  the  State  shall  ever 
be  exchanged,  released,  postponed,  or  diminished.  "  (Art.  V,  sec.  38.) 

Uniform  property  tax. — Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects within  the  same  jurisdiction.  All  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  just  value. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  3.) 

Corporation  taxes. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property  shall 
never  be  relinquished  nor  suspended.     (Art.  X,  sec.  9.) 

All  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and  local  purposes.  (Art. 
X,  sec.  10.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  pledge  its  credit  or  become  responsible  in 
any  way  for  the  debts  of  any  person ,  association .  or  corporation.     ( Art.  Al ,  sec .  1 . ) 

No  local  division  shall  make  any  donation  to  or  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  cor- 
poration.    (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc.^ — These  companies  are  required  to  make  returns  to  the 
State  board  of  equalization,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  franchise,  roadbed,  track, 
and  rolling  stock  are  valued  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis,  and  said  value  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  usually  gen- 
eral proi)erty  taxes. 

Local  taxation.* — Real  estate  (including  stations  and  other  buildings,  but  not 
track)  and  personalty  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on 
the  basis  of  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  car  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  subject  to  provisions  similar  to  those  which  apply  to  rail- 
roads. 

CONNECTICUT. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  subscribe  to  stock  in  a  railroad  corporation, 
nor  purchase  its  bonds,  nor  aid  it  in  any  way.     (Amendment  of  Oct.,  1877.) 

iCalifoniia  Political  Code  (1897),  sees.  3664-3G7I. 
<Ibid.,  sec.  3663. 

s  Mills's  Annotated  Statutes,  sees.  3804-8807. 
4  Mills's  Annotated  Statutes,  sees.  8804-8807. 
*lbid.,  sees.  8801-8803. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

State  taxation. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
State  controller,  setting  forth  tneir  capital  stock  and  indebtedness.  They  then 
pay  the  State,  as  a  f  rancoiKe  tax,  one  per  cent  on  the  market  value  of  their  capital 
stock,  in  addition  to  one  per  cent  on  tne  par  value  of  their  funded  and  floating^  debt, 
or  on  actual  value  if  below  par.  In  determining  the  valuation,  deduction  is 
made  for  any  part  of  the  indebtedness  which  is  held  in  trust  as  part  of  a  sinking 
fund,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  local  taxes  on  real  estate.  As  the  valuation 
represents  only  that  portion  of  the  capital  stock  and  debt  assignable  to  Connecti- 
cut, the  valuation  is  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis  as  compared  with  the 
total  mileage. 

Local  taxation. — Railroads  are  locally  taxed  on  their  real  estate  not  directly 
used  for  purposes  of  operation. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.' 

Telegraph  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  35  cents  per  mile  of  wire.  They 
also  p^y  local  taxes  on  their  real  estate. 

Telephone  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  70  cents  per  instrument  in  addition 
to  25  cents  per  mile  of  wire.    They  also  i)ay  local  taxes  on  real  estate. 

Express  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  5  i)er  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  from 
business  done  in  the  State. 

DELAWARE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Nothing  specific. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Tax  on  net  earnings. — Railroad  companies,  as  well  as  canals,  make  annual 
returns  of  business  to  the  State,  as  by  law  required.  They  then  pay  to  the  State 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  their  net  earnings  in  tne  State,  as  determinea  by  the  pro- 
portion of  mileage  within  the  State  to  total  mileage;  besides  a  tax  of  one-halt  of 
one  per  cent  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  capital  stock. 

Passenger  and  locomotive  taxes. — Railroad  and  navigation  companies  pay  the 
State  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  passenger  carried  by  steam  power  on  land  or  water 
in  the  State.  The  law  grants  permission  to  raise  tne  rate  of  fare  to  the  extent  of 
the  tax. 

Railroad  companies  (excepting  the  P.,  W.  <fc  B.R.  R.  Co.,  whicli  is  other^v^ise 
provided  for)  may  pay  in  lieu  of  the  passenger  tax  a  sum  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  gross  receipts  from  passenger  business  between  points  in  the 
State  as  the  sum  of  $13,000  bears  to  the  like  business  of  the  P.,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co, 

In  addition,  there  is  a  special  tax  of  $100  on  each  locomotive,  $25  on  each  pas- 
senger car,  and  $10  on  each  freight  car  and  truck  used  within  the  State. 

The  Philadelphia y  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  pays  to  the 
State  annually  the  sum  of  $27,000  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  but  the  passenger  tax,  and 
this  latter  may  be  commuted  by  the  annual  pa>Tnent  of  the  specific  sum  of  $13,000.* 

The  Delaware  Railroad  Company  may  pay  $3,000  annually  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes.  *^ 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate,  including  buildings  on  the  right  of  way, 
is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.'' 

These  companies  annually  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  60  cents  per  mile  on  the 
longest  wire  in  the  State:  30  cents  per  mile  on  the  next  longest  wire,  and  20  cents 
per  mile  on  all  other  wires. 

Express  companies.'' 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from  busineeB 
done  within  the  State. 

1  General  StattitCR  of  Connecticut  (18K8),  3V)19-3927.  Also  Laws  of  1889,  pp.  1001,1067. 

«  Laws  of  1891,  p.  (W. 

«  Laws  of  iwy,  p.  90. 

«  Revised  Code  of  1893,  pp.  47-41. 

»lbld.,p.52. 

•Ibid.,  p.  54. 

T  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

•Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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Pnllman  company.' 
This  company  pays  an  annnal  State  license  tax  in  lieu  of  other  taxes. 

Franchise  tax  on  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  sleeping-car  companies. 

These  companies  pay  an  annnal  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  their 
corporate  franchises  on  the  basis  of  their  gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the 
State.  The  rate  of  the  tax  is  one  per  cent,  except  in  the  case  of  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, with  which  it  is  li  per  cent.* 

FLORIDA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — No  tax  shall  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  any  chartered  company. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  7. ) 

The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned  to  any  individual,  com- 
I)any,  or  corx)oration;  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  10.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, — Taxation  shall  be  at  a  uniform  and  equal  rate.  All 
property  shall  be  justly  vaiued.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

IakoI  aid, — The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  local  district  to  appropriate 
money  for,  loan  its  credit  to,  or  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  10.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation^  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  full  annual 
reports  to  the  State  comptroller,  setting  forth  the  property  used  in  operation,  its 
value,  and  the  amount  tnereof  in  each  county  and  mumcipalitv.  The  value  of  the 
rolling  stock  is  apportioned  pro  rata  to  each  mile  of  track.  The  comptroller  noti- 
fies the  proper  official  in  each  county  and  municipality  through  which  the  road 
runs  of  the  number  of  miles  of  track,  its  proportionate  value,  and  the  proportion- 
ate value  of  other  taxable  property.  The  tax  is  levied  and  collected  in  the  various 
local  divisions  at  the  usual  property  rate. 

Local  ta>xation. — Railroad  lands  not  in  the  right  of  way  are  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.    Local  taxes  are  levied  in  addition  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  companies.^ 

The  property,  rights,  and  franchises  of  these  companies  are  taxed  like  the  prop- 
erty of  railroads. 

Telephone  companies.'^ 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax,  in  addition  to  the  usual  local 
taxes  on  property,  on  the  following  bases: 
When  the  capital  stock  is  $100,000  or  more,  $100. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  over  $50,000,  but  under  $100,000,  $50. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  over  $25,000,  but  under  $50,000,  $30. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  over  $10,000,  but  under  $35,000,  $20. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  less  than  $10,000,  $10. 

Bzpress  companies.'^ 

These  comi)anies  pay  an  annual  license  tax  of  $2,500  in  lieu  of  all  other  license 
taxes.  State  or  local. 

Bleeplng-car  companies.^ 

Sleeping  and  parlor  car  companies  annually  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  tax  of 
$1.50  on  each  $100  of  their  gross  receipts,  as  reported  to  the  State. 

Steamboats.^ 

All  steamboats,  passenger  or  freight,  plyii^g  on  the  waters  of  the  State,  except 
those  regularly  assessed  in  any  county  of  the  State,  are  subject  to  a  license  tax  of 
$1  per  registered  ton,  not  to  exceed  $100  nor  be  less  than  $10. 


1  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  376.  &  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

<  Laws  of  1899,  pp.  803  et  seq.  •  Laws  of  1897,  No.  102. 

»  Laws  of  1896,  pp.  28-31.  i  Laws  of  1895,  pp.  29-30. 

*lbid.,p.29.  aibld.,  p.  18. 
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GEORGIA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL.  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from,  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  not  im)  surrendered  or  suspended  by  the  State.     (Art  7,  sec.  z,  p^.  5.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual,  com- 
pany, or  con^oration,  nor  shall  the  State  take  stock  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  7,  sec.  5,  par.  1.) 

The  State  shall  nf)t  make  any  donation  in  favor  of  any  person,  corporation,  or 
association.    (Art.  7,  sec.  10,  par.  1.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — Taxati(m  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of 
subjects ,  and  ad  valorem  on  all  property  subject  to  taxation.    (Art.  7,  sec.  2,  par.  1 . ) 

Local  aid. — The  general  assemDly  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to 
become  a  stockholder  in  any  company,  nor  appropriate  any  money  nor  loan  its 
credit  thereto.     (Art.  7,  sec.  6,  par.  1.) 

STATUTE   PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  oompanlea. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc.^ — Kailroad  companies  are  required  to  make  returns  of 
their  entire  property  to  the  comptroller-jjeneral  of  the  State.  Gn  the  basis  of  these 
returns  the  comptroller-general  determines  the  basis  of  the  State  levy.  Boiling 
stock  is  valued  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  tax  is  paid  into  the  State 
treasury. 

Local  taxation. — Counties^  and  municipalities '  assess  and  tax  all  railroad  prop- 
erty within  their  respective  limits. 

Telegraph  and  expreaa  companies.^ 

All  such  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  2i  \^t 
cent  on  the  gross  receipts  from  such  business. 

Telephone  companies.'* 
These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  |1  per  instrument  in  use  within  the  State. 

Sleeping-oar  companies.'* 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  on  valuation  of  cars,  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mile- 
age basis. 

IDAHO. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  relinquished  nor  surrendered.  They  shall  be  taxed  for  State  and 
local  purposes  on  their  property.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  8.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  given  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  cor- 
poration.    (Art.  VlII,  sec.  2.) 

Property  and  Uc€n8{'  taxes. — Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects within  the  same  jurisdiction.  A  just  valuation  shall  be  secured  for  the 
taxation  of  all  property.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  5.) 

Every  person  and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  on  property.  A  license  tax  may 
also  l>e  imposed.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  2.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  lend  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  or  become  responsible  for  the  liability  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corxwration.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  4.) 

STATUTE   PROVISIONS.  *^ 

Railroad  companieB.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  State 
annual  lists  of  their  entire  property  of  operation,  including  rolling  stock,  hired, 
leased,  or  used.  The  State  board  of  equalization  sets  a  valuation  upon  each  rail- 
wav  line,  and  apportions  the  same  among  the  local  districts  for  the  computation 
and  collei'tion  of  the  tax. 

lA)cal  ta.vation. — Property  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 
A  tax  is  levied  also  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  oompanies.^ 
Taxed  like  railroad  companies. 


1  CchU'  of  18%.  w'tK.  77»-783.  *  Laws  of  1896,  p.  SI. 

« Ibid.,  801-.  780.  ftLaws  of  1896,  pp.  114-118. 

•Ibid.,  Bces.  784-789. 
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ILLINOIS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

AStaU  aid, — The  State  shall  never  assnme  the  debts  of  nor  extend  its  credit  in 
aid  of  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  20.) 

The  general  assembly  shall  never  loan  the  credit  of  the  State  or  make  appro- 
priations in  aid  of  railroads  or  canals;  provided  that  the  surplus  earnings  of  any 
canal  may  be  appropriated  for  its  enlargement  or  extension.  (Sei>arato  section 
after  Art.  XI. ) 

Franchise  taxes, — ^Taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  value  of  property;  but 
telegraph  and  express  interests,  owners  and  users  of  franchises  and  privileges 
shall  be  taxed  as  directed  by  law,  the  tax  to  be  uniform  as  to  the  class  u];>on  which 
it  operates.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  1 . ) 

Reports  of  railroad  companies, — Annual  reports  of  all  acts  and  doings,  as 
by  law  required,  shall  be  furnished  the  State  by  railroad  companies.  (Ait.  XI, 
sec.  \f, ) 

Further  objects  and  subjects  may  be  taxed  by  authorization  of  the  general  assem- 
bly in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  charter  arrangement  of,  with  regard  to 
X>ayments  to  the  State,  shall  ever  remain  the  same.  All  money  from  this  source 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government.  (Separate 
section  after  Art.  XI.) 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  shall  never  be  sold  or  leased  except  by  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  State.    ^Separate  section  after  Art.  XI.) 

Local  aid. — ^No  local  division  shall  ever  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  any 
private  corporation,  or  make  donation  to  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  such  cor- 
poration.    (Separate  section  after  Art.  XI.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  oompauieB. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc.^ — Railroad  companies  are  reNtjuired  annually  to  return  to 
the  county  clerks  schedules  of  taxable  property,  with  reference  to  its  amount, 
kind,  and  value.  These  schedules  must  contain  a  list  of  the  property  held  for 
right  of  way,  length  of  main  and  side  tracks,  and  a  description  of  the  realty, 
including  a  statement  of  the  value  of  improvements  and  stations  located  on  the 
right  of  way.  The  above  property  is  denominated  '*  railroad  track.*'  A  list  of 
rolling  stock  used  on  the  line  must  oe  included  in  the  schedule. 

In  addition  to  the  local  schedules,  annual  sworn  statements  must  be  filed  with 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  setting  forth  the  entire  property  of  operation,  the 
actual  value  of  the  capital  stock,  the  bonded  indebteoness,  and  the  total  listed 
valuation  of  all  tangible  property  in  the  State.  On  the  basis  of  this  schediQe,  the 
State  board  of  equalization  assesses  the  property  and  equalizes  the  valuations  of 
the  counties.  These  valuations  as  assessed  and  equalized  are  then  entered  by  the 
county  clerks  in  the  railroad  tax  book,  and  the  taxes  are  extended  and  collected. 
The  rule  for  valuation  by  the  State  board  requires  that  the  total  valuation  as 
determined  by  that  body  shall  include  the  value  of  capital  stock  over  and  above 
the  value  of  tangible  property,  and  that  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
locally  assessed  where  situated  shall  be  deducted.  Franchises  granted  by  the 
State  must  be  listed  as  personalty  at  their  full  value. 

Local  taxation^ — **  Railroad  track"  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  towns,  vil- 
lages, districts,  cities,  and  counties  upon  a  mileage  basis,  excepting  the  side  tracks, 
tom-outs,  station  houses,  depots,  machine  shops,  and  other  like  fixed  property, 
which  are  assessed  and  taxed  where  located.  Rolling  stock  is  taxed  in  the  various 
local  districts  upon  a  mileage  basis. 

Personalty  and  real  estate,  other  than  "  railroad  track"  and  rolling  stock,  are 
listed  where  situated^  and  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  similar  property  of 
individuals. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.'^ — This  company  is  required  to  pay  semi- 
annually into  the  State  treasury  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  the  gross  income  of  the 
road  for  the  half  year.  It  must  pay  also  a  tax  on  its  stock,  property,  and  assets 
to  an  amount  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  tax  paid  hy  the  company  to  seven  per 
cent  of  its  gross  receipts,  with  provision  for  a  deduction  when  the  State  tax  rate 
exceeds  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent. 


1  Starr  and  Curtis'a  Annotated  Statutes  of  Illiuolfi,  pp.  944:^3444. 
«Ibld.,p.3526. 
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Telegraph  oompanies ' 

These  companies  are  required  to  i)ay  an  annnal  tax  on  the  value  of  their  capital 
stock  above  the  value  of  proi)erty  locally  taxed.  The  tax  is  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  railroad  tax. 

Telephone,  express,  steamboat,  and  other  transportation  companies.' 

All  snch  comi)anie8  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  return  annual 
lists  to  the  local  assessors,  and  are  then  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization 
on  the  value  of  their  capital  stock  in  excess  of  the  value  ot  tangible  property 
already  locally  taxed. 

INDIANA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  assume  the  debts  of  any  corporation  whatever. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  6.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation.    All  property  shall  be  justly  valued.     (Art.  X,  sec.  1.) 

Wabash  and  Erie  Cana/.— -The  State  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  certificate  of 
stock  issued  **  for  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  to  Evansville," 
under  acts  of  January  19,  1846,  and  January  39, 1847.     (Art.  X,  sec.  7.) 

Local  aid, — No  county  shall  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation,  unless  pay- 
ment be  made  for  the  same  at  the  time  of  subscription;  nor  diall  any  county  loan 
its  credit  to  any  corporation,  nor  borrow  money  to  take  stock  in  the  same.  (Art. 
X,  sec.  6.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

\  Listing,  valuation,  efc.^— Railroad  companies  are  required  to  list  their  proi)erty 
annually  with  the  auditors  of  the  various  counties.  Itetums  must  be  made  at  the 
same  time  to  the  auditor  of  the  State.  These  returns  must  be  very  full  and  must 
contain  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the  entire  railroad  property,  capital 
stock,  and  bonded  debt.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the  State  board  or  tax 
commissioners  fixes  upon  the  property  a  valuation,  which  is  apportioned  among 
the  various  local  tax  districts,  where  the  tax  is  computed  and  collected  at  the  usuiQ 
property  rate.  Rolling  stock  is  assessed  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis;  and  such  as 
IS  hired,  leased,  or  used  (but  not  owned)  by  any  railroad  company,  is  assessed 
against  that  company  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  year  it  uses  the  same. 
Ail  tax-assessing  officers  in  the  State  are  empowered  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  transportation  companies. 

Local  taxation.^ — Real  estate  and  i)ersonalty  not  used  for  operating  purposes 
are  assessed  and  taxed  directly  by  local  authorities,  in  addition  to  the  local  taxes 
on  the  valuations  apportioned  by  the  State  authorities. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  parlor,  etc.,  car,  and  fost  freight  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  statements  concerning  property, 
franchise,  capital  stock,  and  mortgage  indebtedness  to  the  auditor  of  tne  State. 
On  the  basis  of  these  returns  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  determines 
the  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  each  company,  add  to  this  the  value  of 
the  bonded  debt,  and  from  this  gross  sum  deduct  the  value  of  aJl  property  outside 
of  the  State  owned  b^  such  companies,  but  not  specifically  used  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  A  mileage  proportion  of  the  resulting  sum  is  accredited  to  the 
State  for  purposes  of  taxation.  After  further  deduction  has  been  made  for 
property  locally  taxed  in  the  State,  the  remaining  sum  is  apportioned  among  the 
counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Wabash  and  Brie  Canal  Company.^ 

Locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  its  general  property. 

IOWA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  ever  assume  the  liabilities  of  any 
individual,  association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  7,  sec.  1.) 

1  Starr  and  OurtLs's  Annotated  Statutes  of  Illinois,  p.  3424. 
sibid.,p.3415. 

*  Homer's  Annotated  Indiana  Statutes,  1895,  sees.  6340-6864. 
«lbid.,  sees.  6521k-6621y. 
Ibid.,  sec.  6806. 
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The  State  shall  not  become  a  stockholder  in  anv  corporation.    (Art.  8,  sec.  3.) 
Corporate  property. — Corporate  property  shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  indiyidnal 
property.    (Art.  8,  sec.  2.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  oompanles.* 

Listing  J  valuation,  etc, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  state- 
ments to  the  executive  council  of  all  property  of  operation,  as  well  as  the  earn- 
ings and  expenses  of  operation  within  the  State.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  returns 
the  executive  council  assess  railroad  prox>erty  at  its  actual  cash  value,  taking  into 
consideration  the  earning  capacity  of  the  road.  Rolling  stock  is  valued  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  basis.  Sleeping  and  dining  cars  are  assessed  to  the  railroads  using 
the  same  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordmary  rolling  stock  of  those  roads.  The 
valuation  reached  by  the  executive  council  is  appoiiiioned  among  the  counties  for 
the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation, — Railroad  real  estate  not  used  for  purposes  of  operation,  grain 
elevators,  and  railroad  bridges  over  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  are  locally 
taxed  where  situated.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  ap];>ortioned  by  the 
State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  compaxiies.' 

The  State  executive  council  determine  the  value  of  the  property  and  franchise 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  in  the  State.  This  valuation  is  apportioned 
among  the  local  districts  and  ftuther  administered  like  the  taxes  on  railroads. 

Eacpress  companies.^ 

The  State  executive  council  determine  the  value  of  the  property  of  express  com- 

Eanies  in  the  State,  except  property  not  exclusively  usea  in  the  conduct  of 
usiness;  the  valuation  is  basea  on  aggregate  value  of  shares  plus  mortgage 
indebtedness.  County  auditors  add  proper^  not  used  exclusively  in  conduct  of 
business  and  the  whole  is  taxable  for  both  State  and  local  purposes  at  the  usual 
jwoperty  rate. 

KANSAS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  be  a  party  in  carrying  on  works  of  internal 
improvement.    (Art.  11,  sec.  8.) 

Uniform  taxation. — The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate 
of  assessment  and  taxation.    (Art.  11,  sec.  1.) 

Local  atd.^I/ities,  towns,  and  villages,  in  their  powers  of  taxation,  assessment, 
borrowing  money,  contracting  debt,  and  loaning  their  credit  shall  be  so  restricted 
as  to  prevent  abuse  of  such  power.     (Art.  12,  sec.  5.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing yValtuttion,  etc.* — Upon  the  basis  of  rejwrts  made  by  the  railroad  companies 
the  State  board  of  railroad  assessors  values  railroad  track,  roadbed,  right  oi  way, 
water  and  fuel  stations,  buildings,  machinery,  and  rolling  stock  upon  a  pro  rata 
mileage  basis  (including  the  cars  of  other  companies  used  on  the  railroads  of  the 
State) ,  moneys,  credits,  and  franchises.  The  board  is  empowered  to  examine  the 
books  and  papers  of  railroad  companies.  Through  the  State  auditor  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  valuation  thus  determined  is  made  amon^  the  counties,  where  further 
apportionment  is  made  among  the  smaller  districts,  m  which  the  tax  is  computed 
and  collected  at  the  usual  property  rate. 

Local  taxation.* — Railroad  real  estate  and  personal  property  not  in  the  right  of 
way  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  A  local  tax  also  is  levied  on  the  basis  of  the 
valuations  as  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.^ 

The  companies  fQe  an  annual  statement  with  the  State  auditor,  setting  forth 
the  value  of  their  capital  stock,  real  estate  (as  locally  assessed),  the  whole  length 
of  line,  the  value  of  all  personalty,  and  the  total  gross  receipts  for  the  year.    A 

1  Code  of  1897,  sees.  1334-1342.    Also  laws  of  1900,  chap.  44. 

*  Laws  of  1900,  chap.  42. 

s  Laws  of  1900,  chap.  45. 

4  General  Statutes  of  Kansas,  pp.  89&-699. 

•Ibid.,pp.899HW2. 
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property  yalaation  is  then  determined  by  the  State  board  of  appraisers.  In  arriy- 
ing  at  tiais  yalnation  the  yalue  of  real  and  personal  property  locally  assessed  and 
taxed  is  deducted.  The  resulting  sum  is  then  apportioned  among  the  local  dis- 
tricts for  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

KENTUCKY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  to  any  individual  or 
company,  nor  shall  the  Commonwealth  take  stock  in  any  company  nor  make 
donations  to  any  company,  nor  shall  the  State  construct  a  railroad.     (Sec.  177.) 

The  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  release  any  individual  or  corporation  from 
indebtedness  to  the  State,  nor  to  any  count v  or  municipality  thereof.     (Sec.  52.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — All  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  according  to 
general  law,  and  shall  be  uniform  upon  all  property  subject  to  taxation  wiuiin 
the  limits  of  the  taxing  jurisdiction.     (Sec.  171.) 

Property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  fair  cash  value.     (Sec.  172.) 

Corporation  taxes, — Corporate  propej"ty  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  taxation  as 
individual  property;  but  the  assembly  may  provide  for  taxes  on  income^  license, 
or  franchises.     (Sec.  174.) 

Railroad  taxes, — The  assembly  may  provide  by  law  how  railroads  and  railroad 
property  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed.     (Sec.  182.) 

Local  aid. — The  assembly  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to  loan  its  credit 
to,  make  donations  to,  or  take  stock  in  any  company  or  corporation.     (Sec.  179.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valtuition,  etc, — Railroad  comi)anies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns 
of  total  property  in  the  State  to  the  State  auditor  of  public  accounts.  Only  a  pro 
rata  mileage  proportion  of  rolling  stock  is  included.  On  the  basis  of  these  and 
local  returns  a  valuation  of  railroad  property  is  determined  by  the  railroad  com- 
mission, which  is  also  empowered  by  law  to  examine  corporation  books,  records, 
etc.  Upon  this  valuation  the  State  tax  is  levied  at  the  usual  State  rate  on  real 
estate. 

Local  taxation, — ^Each  coimty  superintendent  of  common  schools  furnishes 
every  railroad  company  operating  within  his  school  district  with  a  statement  of  the 
boundaries  of  that  district.  County  clerks  make  similar  statements  concerning 
the  other  taxing  districts  through  wnich  railroad  lines  run.  Railroad  companies 
are  then  subject  to  taxation  in  each  local  district,  as  bounded  by  the  above  officers, 
at  the  usual  property  rate. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  eacpress,  and  passenger-car  companies. 

All  such  companies  pay  an  annual  State  and  local  franchise  tax,  in  addition  to 
other  taxes,  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  valuation  of  capital  stock  (less  the  .value  of 
tangible  property  already  taxed) ,  determined  by  the  State  board  of  valuation  and 
assessment.^ 

The  franchises  of  all  incoi'porated  companies  are  taxed  by  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes.  The  value  of  the  franchise  is  represented  by  a  pro  rata  mileage 
proportion  of  capital  stock.  =* 

LOUISIANA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  sun*endered  nor  suspended.     (Art.  228.) 

Exemption, — Any  new  lines  of  railroad  constructed  and  completed  prior  to  1904 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  completion. 
Exemption  shall  not  hold  with  any  railroad  receiving  local  aid,  unless  it  waive 
that  aid  or  submit  the  question  of  waiving  the  aid  to  a  vote  of  the  taxpayers  on 
petition  of  one-third  of  those  taxpayers.     (Art.  230.) 

State  aid  and  State  industry, — The  funds,  credit,  or  property  of  the  State  shall 
not  be  loaned  or  granted  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall 
the  State  assume  the  liability  of  any  individual,  association,  or  cori)oration  nor 


» Barbour  and  Carroll's  Kentucky  Statutes,  sees.  4096-4104. 
«IWd.,  sees.  4077-4091. 
>  Laws  of  1896,  chap.  88. 
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subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation.  Nor  shall  the  State  carry  on  the  business 
of  any  such  corporation,  except  that  it  may  grant  the  right  or  way  through  its 
lands  to  any  railroad  or  canal.     (Art.  58.) 

The  general  assembly  shall  not  release  the  liability  of  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration to  the  State  or  to  any  local  political  division  thereof.     (Art.  59.) 

Uniform  taxation, — Taxation  shall  be  uniform  on  the  same  class  of  subjects  in 
the  same  jurisdiction.     (Art.  225.) 

Railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  sleeping-car,  and  ezpreas  companies. 

A  State  board  of  appraisers  shall  assess  the  prox)erty  of  such  companies. 
(Art.  226.) 

License  tax, — ^The  general  assembly  may  levy  a  graduated  license  tax  on  indi- 
viduals and  corjwrations.     (Art.  229.) 

Foreign  corporations, — Companies,  corporations,  and  associations  domiciled  out 
of  the  State,  but  doing  business  therein,  may  be  licensed  and  taxed  in  a  different 
mode  from  domestic  corporations;  bat  said  different  mode  of  license  shall  be  uni- 
form, upon  a  graduated  system,  and  it  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  as  to  all  com 
panies  doing  the  same  line  of  business.     (Art.  242.  L 

Reports. — ^The  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  telepnone,  steamboat,  and  sleeping 
car  commission  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  production  of  books  and  paperp 
of  transportation  companies,  to  summon  witnesses,  etc.     (Art.  284.) 

Local  aid, — The  funds,  credit,  or  property  of  any  x)olitical  corporation  shall  not 
be  loaned  or  granted  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  any 
political  corx)oration  assume  the  liabilities  of  any  individual,  association,  or  cor- 
poration nor  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation.     (Art.  58.) 

Local  taxation. — ^Valuations  of  property  for  State  taxation  snail  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  local  taxation.     (Art.  225.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valvation,  etc,^ — The  State  board  of  appraisers  values  all  railroad  prox>- 
erty.  For  this  purpose  it  may  require  all  necessary  information  from  the  various 
companies.  Due  returns  are  made  to  the  local  civil  divisions  of  the  property 
assessed  and  its  valuation  in  their  separate  jurisdictions. 

Local  taxation.'* — ^All  railroad  property  is  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  local  districts. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  sleeping-car  companies.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  pay  in  addition  a  local  tax  gradu- 
ated in  amount  according  to  their  gross  receipts  and  ranging  from  |20  to  $6,250.* 

MAINE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

• 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  16.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — ^All  taxes  on  property,  shall  be  lassessed  equally 
accoraing  to  the  value  thereof.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  8.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

State  taxation. — Railroads  |)ay  an  annual  excise  tax  to  the  State  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  their  franchises.  Aside  from  the  special  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  this  tax  is  in  lieu  of  other  State  taxes.  The 
tax  is  graduated  according  to  gross  receipts  per  mile  of  line,  as  follows: 

One-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  of  $1,500  or  less  per  mile. 

One-half  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  between  $1,500  and  $2,250  per  mile. 

One-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  for  each  additional  $750  per  mile,  the 
rate  never  to  exceed  3^  per  cent. 

Interstate  receipts  are  prorated  on  a  mileage  basis. 


1  Laws  of  1900,  pp.  189, 190. 

>  Laws  of  1898,  pp.  363,  364. 

'Ibid.,  pp40fr-^0. 

4  Freeman's  Supplement  to  the  Maine  Statutes  (1885-1895),  pp.  70,  71,  347. 
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Local  taxation.— RskilrosLd  real  estate  not  employed  for  purposes  of  operation  is 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  Cities  and  towns  receive  from  the  State  1  per  cent  on 
shares  of  railroad  stock  held  therein. 

Telephone  companiea.^ 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  the  value  of  their  proi>- 
erty  of  operation. 

EzpresB  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  1^  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  husiness 
done  in  the  Stat-e,  including  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  interstate  btisiness. 

MARYLAND. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  engage  in  any  work  of  internal 
improvement  nor  grant  any  aid  thereto.    (Art.  3,  sec.  34.) 

Cheaapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Com- 
pany, Stisguehanna  and  Tidewater  Canal  Company,  and  Baltimjore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company. — The  State's  interest  in  these  companies  regulated.    (Art.  12.) 

Local  aid. — ^No  county  shall  contract  any  debt  m  the  construction  of  any  ndl- 
road,  canal,  or  other  work  of  internal  improvement,  nor  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of 
any  association  or  corporation,  unless  authorized  by  act  of  general  assembly. 
(Art.  3,  sec.  54.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

State  taxation. — ^A  State  tax  as  a  franchise  tax  is  annuaUy  levied  upon  the  gross 
receipts  of  railroad  companies,  as  follows:  Eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  first 
$1,0(X)  per  mile  of  gross  earnings,  or  on  the  total  earnings  if  they  are  less  than 
$1,0(X)  per  mile;  \\  i>er  cent  on  all  gross  eamines  above  $1,000  per  mile  but  not 
exceeding  $2,000  per  mile;  and  2  per  cent  on  all  gross  earnings  over  |@,000  per 
mile.  Earnings  from  interstate  business  are  prorated  on  a  mileage  basis. 
Annual  reports  are  required  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  railroad  officials  may 
be  summoned  as  witnesses  by  the  State  tax  commissioners,  who  determine  tiie 
amount  of  the  tax  to  be  paid. 

Local  taxation, — All  railroad  property  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed,  rolling 
stock  upon  a  mileage  basis  as  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  State  officials. 
Railroad  property  is  assessed  and  taxed  for  county  and  municipal  purposes  like 
the  property  of  individuals.* 

Telegraph,  telephone,  ezpress,  parlor-car,  and  other  transportation  companies.^ 

AU  such  companies  pay  a  State  tax  as  a  franchise  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  their 
gross  earnings  (interstate  earnings  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis). 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Nothing  specific. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

All  transportation  and  transmission  companies.^ 

State  tax. — ^All  domestic  companies  are  taxed  under  the  general  corporation  tax 
law  of  the  State.  Annual  returns  of  capital  stock,  property,  etc.,  are  made  by 
the  various  companies  to  the  tax  commissioner  of  the  State,  who  assesses  their 
capital  stock  at  its  true  masket  value,  as  representing  the  true  value  of  the  cor- 
porate franchise.  Deductions  are  then  made  for  real  estate  and  fixed  machinery 
loc^ly  assessed  and  taxed.  The  remaining  valuation  is  subject  to  a  State  tax  at 
the  average  rate  of  the  local  assessors  throughout  the  State,    ttailroad,  tel^praph, 

I  Freeman's  Supplement  to  the  Maine  Statutes  (1885-1895),  pp.  71, 72. 

«Ibid..p.  72. 

>Poe's  Supplement  to  the  Public  General  Laws  (1890-1898),  pp.  541-551. 

4Ibid.,p.S26. 

filbid..  pp.  542-551. 

*  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  chap.  13,  sees.  38-41. 
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and  telephone  companies '  doing  an  interstate  business  are  taxed  only  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  proportion  of  their  capital  stock.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the 
inspection  of  coi'poration  books,  records,  etc.,  and  for  the  examination  of  the 
officers  of  corporations. 

Local  taxation. — Local  taxes  are  levied  on  real  estate  and  machinery.  Foreign 
transportation  companies,  which  are  not  taxable  under  the  general  corporation 
tax  law,  are  assessed  by  the  local  assessors  upon  such  property  as  may  be  found, 
and  Massachusetts  shareholders  are  locally  taxable  on  their  shares. 

There  are  no  local  taxes  on  the  shares  of  corx)orations  which  pay  the  State  fran- 
chise tax,  but  there  is  a  distribution  of  ** corporate  excess"  among  the  local  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  number  of  shares  held  in  the  respective  districts. 

Construction  companies.^ 

All  companies  formed  in  the  State  to  construct  railroads  or  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  i>ar  value 
of  their  capital  stock. 

MICHIGAN. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement* — The  State  shall  not  be  a  party  to,  or  be  interested  in, 
any  work  of  internal  improvement,  except  as  concerns  the  expenditure  of  grants 
to  the  State  of  land  or  other  property.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  9. ) 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shali  not  be  granted  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  cori)oration.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  6.) 

The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to,  or  be  interested  in,  the  stock  of  any  company 
or  corporation.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  8.) 

Property  taxes  and  specifle  taxes, — The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform 
rule  or  taxes  levied  on  property,  except  on  property  paying  specific  taxes.  (Art. 
XIV,  sec.  11.) 

All  assessments  hereafter  authorized  shall  be  on  property  at  its  cash  value. 
(Art.  XIV,  sec.  12.) 

The  State  shall  continue  to  collect  the  specific  taxes  provided  for  by  existing 
law,  and  may  provide  for  the  collection  of  specific  taxes  from  railroads  and  other 
corporations  hereafter  created.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  10.) 

All  specific  taxes  (the  existing  railroad  taxes  are  such)  shall  be  applied  for 
educational  purposes.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

State  taxation. — Railroad  and  depot  comx)anies  pay  a  "  specific  tax  upon  prop- 
erty and  business."  This  tax  is  levied  upon  the  basis  of  gross  earnings,  as  fol- 
lows: 

2i  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  'per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  $2,000 
or  less. 

di  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  from 
12,000  to  $4,000. 

4  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000. 

4^  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  from 
$6,000  to  $8,000. 

5  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  -road  in  State  exceed 

10  x>er  cent  on  gross  income  of  depot  companies  in  excess  of  $20,000  per  mile. 

Interstate  lines  pay  the  tax  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion  of  their  gross 
income.    The  proceeds  of  the  railroad  tax  are  devoted  to  the  primary  school  fund. 

Local  taxation.* — The  above  St^te  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  railroad  taxes 
except  the  tax  locally  assessed  on  such  railroad  property  as  is  not  employed  for 
purposes  of  operation. 

Telegraph,  telephone,^  and  ezpreas  companies.*^ 

These  companies  are  taxed  3  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  from  business  done 
in  the  State. 


1  In  the  case  of  telephone  companies  the  prorating  is  done  on  the  bftsl»  of  the  number  of  telephones 
in  use  in  the  State.    Supplement  to  the  Public  Statutes  of  MassachusettB  (1882-1888),  pp.  808, 4^. 
a  Supplement  to  the  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  (1889-1895),  pp.  1388,1889. 
8 Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan  (1897),  pp.  1974-1976,  2000. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  1257-1258. 
6  Public  Acts  of  1899,  No.  179. 
•Public  Acts,  Extra  Session  of  1898, p.  11. 
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Freight  line,  aleepingp  and  parlor-car  jcompanies.' 

These  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  ^  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  from  busi- 
ness done  in  the  State. 

Navigation  companiea.^ 

These  companies  are  taxed  npon  the  aggregate  value  of  their  capital  stock, 
personalty,  realty,  franchise,  ships,  and  docks,  with  deduction  for  aU  bona  fide 
mdebtedness.    All  shixNS,  boats,  and  vessels  are  taxed  as  personalty. 

MINNESOTA. 

CX)NSTITUTIONAL  PBOVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement^Ail  lands  donated  to  the  State  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvement  shall  be  sold,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  turned  into  the  internal- 
imx>rovement  fund.  Moneys  belonging  to  this  f nnd  shall  not  be  appropriated 
until  the  act  providing  for  such  appropriation  shall  have  been  approvea  by  popu- 
lar vote.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  32  (6).) 

The  State  shall  never  contract  debt  for  works  of  internal  improvement,  or  be  a 
party  to  such  work  except  in  the  case  of  grants  to  the  State  for  that  purpose. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  6.) 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any 
individual,  association,  or  corx)oration.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  10.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — ^All  taxes  in  the  State  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  may 
be,  and  taxes  on  property  shall  be  equalized  and  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
(Art.  DC,  sec.  1.) 

Railroads, — ^Any  law  providing  for  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  existing 
svstem  of  levy  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railways  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  32  (a).) 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  car  companies. 

The  legislature  may  impose  upon  the  owners  or  operators  of  such  companies 
taxes  on  property  or  earmngs,  or  both,  which  may  be  graded  or  progressive,  and 
which  shall  be  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  This  sbM  not  preclude  the  taxation 
of  land  or  ordinary  property  accor<ung  to  the  ordinary  methoos.   (Art.  IX,  sec.  17. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  oompanies.' 

Railroad  compuiies  are  required  annually  to  report  to  the  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  their  gross  earnings  for  tne  year,  separating  interstate 
from  intrastate  earnings.  They  are  then  taxed  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion 
of  their  gross  earnings.  During  the  first  three  y^rs  of  operation  the  rate  is  1  per 
cent,  during  the  next  seven  years  2  per  cent,  and  thereafter  3  per  cent.  This  tax 
is  paid  to  the  State  treasurer,  and  is  m  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  either  State  or  local, 
excepting  local  taxes  on  lands  the  subject  of  grant  either  by  the  State  or  the 
United  States. 

Telephone  companies.^ 
These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  to  the  State. 

Ezpreas  companies.' 

These  companies  i>ay  the  State  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  their  ^oss  receipts  from 
business  done  in  the  State,  with  deductions  for  the  amount  paid  to  railroad  com- 
panies for  the  transportation  of  freight  within  the  State. 

Freight  line  and  equipment  companies." 

These  companies  pay  to  the  State  auditor  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  actual  value 
of  their  capital  stock,  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis  after  making  deduc- 
tions for  real  estate  locally  taxed. 

Sleeping  and  parlor  car  companies.^ 

These  companies  annually  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  a  tax  of  3  x>er  cent  on  their 
gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State,  in  lieu  of  other  taxation. 

1  Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan  (1897),  pp.  1268-1269. 
«r-id.,pll96.  ---«      V 

<  Statutes  of  Minnesota  (1894) ,  sees.  1669-1681.  and  Laws  of  1897,  p.  82. 

«  Laws  of  1897,  p.  581. 

» Ibid., p.  572;  also  Laws  of  1899,  p.  401. 

«  Laws  of  1897,  p.  808;  also  Laws  of  1899,  p.  134. 

T  Laws  of  1897,  p.  307. 
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Water  craft* 

Owners  of  water  craft  pay  into  the  State  treasury  an  annual  tax  of  8  cents  per 
net  ton  (registered  tonnage)  of  such  craft,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  One-hali  of 
the  proceeds  of  this  tax  is  paid  by  the  State  to  the  counties  in  which  the  ports  of 
hail  of  sncH  craft  are  situated. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation, — The  power  to  tax  corx>orations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  surrendered  nor  abridged,  except  that  exemption  from  taxation  for 
a  period  of  five  years  may  be  granted  to  new  enterprises  of  public  utility.  (Sec. 
182.) 

State  aid, — ^No  law  granting  a  donation  in  favor  of  any  object  shall  be  enacted 
except  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house.     (Sec.  66. ) 

Lands  xmder  the  control  of  the  State  shall  never  be  donated  to  industrial  corx>o- 
rations  or  railroad  companies.  The  legislature  may,  however,  grant  the  right  of 
way  to  railways  across  State  lands  as  a  mere  easement.     (Sec.  05.) 

The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  nor  loaned  in  aid  of  any  association 
or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  assume  the  indebtedness  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation,  nor  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation.  (Sec. 
258.) 

No  oblig[ation  of  any  x)erson,  association,  or  corporation  to  the  State  or  to  any 
local  division  shall  be  released,  postponed,  or  diminished.     (Sec.  100.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property — Railroads  and  other  corporations, — Taxation  shall 
be  uniform  on  all  property.  But  the  legislature  may  provide  for  a  special  mode 
of  assessment  for  railroads  and  for  other  corporate  prox)erty  not  situated  wholly 
in  one  county.    (Sec.  112.) 

The  property  of  corporations  shall  be  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  property  of  individuals.    (Sec.  181.) 

Local  aid. --No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit  to  or  subscribe  to  stock  in  any 
railroad  or  other  association  or  corporation.     (Sec.  183.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

lAsting,  valuation^  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  State  railroad  commission,  setting  forth  their  property,  taxable  and 
nontaxable,  their  capital  stock,  and  receipts  for  the  year,  and  the  values  of  their 
respective  franchises.  The  railroad  commission  then  assesses  the  property  of  these 
companies,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  franchise  and  of  the  capital 
stock  engaged  in  business  in  the  State.  This  valuation  is  apportioned  among  the 
counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Privilege  ioa:.'— Railroads  also  pay  the  State  an  annual  privilege  tax.  For  this 
puri)ose  they  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  tneir  gross  earnings  per 
mile  for  the  year.    The  taxes  levied  on  each  class  are  as  follows: 

First  class,  |20  per  mile;  second  class,  (15  per  mile;  third  class,  $10  per  mile; 
narrow-gauge  class,  $2  per  mile. 

Local  taxation, — Railroad  real  estate  not  directly  employed  for  traffic  ox>eration8 
is  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  v^ues  apportioned 
by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  ezpresa,  and  sleeping-oar  companiea.^ 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  like  railroads. 

Telegraph  companies  also  pay  a  privilege  tax  of  $250  if  their  lines  are  1,000 
miles  or  more  in  length.    Otherwise  they  pay  $25  per  mile.* 

Sleeping-car  companies  pay  the  State  the  annual  specific  sum  of  $200,  besides 
the  sum  of  25  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  railroad  track  in  the  State  over 
which  cars  were  run." 

Telephone  companies.* 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  graded  according  to  the  number  of  their  subscribers, 
varying  in  amount  from  $5  to  $100. 

1  Laws  of  1895,  p.  507.  4 ibid.,  p.  47. 

>  Annotated  Code  of  Mlfialssippl,  sees.  3875-8886.  ^Ibld.,  p46.. 

>Law8  0f  1896,  p.44. 
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MISSOUBI. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

RdecLse  from,  taxation. — ^The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  not  be  surrendered  or  sasx>ended.    (Art.  X  sec.  3.) 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  lend  nor  pledge  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  individ- 
ual, association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  45.) 

The  State  shall  not  grant  money  or  projierty  in  aid  of  any  individual,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  46.) 

The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation,  except  to  secure  loans 
previously  extended  to  certain  railroads.    {Axt,  IV ,  sec.  49.) 

The  State  shall  not  release  its  lien  on  any  railroad.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  50.) 

The  State  shall  not  release  any  obligation  to  itself  on  the  part  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  individual.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  51.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — Taxes  shall  be  uni|orm  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects within  the  same  taxing  jurisdiction.     (Art.  X,  sec.  8.) 

Property  subject  to  taxation  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value.  (Art.  X, 
sec.  4. ) 

Railroads, — Bailroads  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and  local  purposes 
on  their  property,  gross  earnings,  net  earnings,  franchises,  and  capital  stock. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  5.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  railroad  or  other 
corporation,  nor  loan  its  credit  nor  make  donation  in  aid  of  any  such  corporation* 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Bailroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  State 
auditor  detailed  annusil  statements  of  their  property  of  operation  and  its  actual 
value.  Duplicate  statements  are  made  to  the  county  clerks  of  the  respective 
counties  of  property  therein  situated.  These  are  certified  by  the  county  courts 
and  forwarded  to  the  State  auditor,  by  whom  they  are  laid  before  the  State  board 
of  equalization.  This  board  then  assesses  the  railroad  property  (rolling  stock  on 
a  pro  rata  mileage  basis),  and  apportions  the  valuation  amouK  the  counties  for 
the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax.  In  the  making  of  assessments  the 
board  has  access  to  railroad  books,  records,  etc. 

Local  taxation.^AXi  railroad  property  not  assessed  by  the  State .  (i.  e.,  lands, 
machine  and  work  shops,  roundhouses,  warehouses  and  other  buildmgs,  goods^ 
chattels,  and  office  furniture)  is  assessed  and  taxed  locally.  There  is  also  a  local 
tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  express  companies.* 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  their  franchises  and  property  in  the  same  manner 
as  railroads. 

Express  companies  pay  the  State,  in  addition,  a  tax  of  \\  per  cent  on  their  gross 
receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State.' 

Car  companies.'* 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  cash  valuation  of  their 
cars. 

MONTANA. 

OONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  surrendered  or  susx>ended.  All  corx>orations  shall  be  taxed  for  State 
and  local  purposes.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  7.) 

Exemption  of  stocks. — Stocks  in  any  comi>any  shall  not  be  taxed  when  the 
property  represented  by  such  stocks  is  taxed.     ( Ajrt.  XTT,  sec.  17. ) 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  loan  its  credit  to,  grant  subsidy  to,  or  sub- 
scribe to  stock  in  any  company  or  corx>oration.    (Art.  aIII,  sec.  1.) 

No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  any  person  or  corporation  not  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  State.    (Art.  V ,  sec.  85. ) 

The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  the  contracting  of  debt  in. the  construction 
of  any  reolroad,  nor  loan  the  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  the  same.    ( Ajrt.  Y,  sec.  3S. ) 

1  Revised  Statutes  of  Mijwouri  (1899),  pp.  2169-21S1.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  21S4-^186. 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  2181-2182.  « Ibid.,  pp.  2171-2172. 
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No  obligation  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation  to  the  State  or  any 
local  division  shall  ever  be  released,  postponed,  or  diminished.     (Art.V,  sec.  39.) 

Uviform  tax  on  property — License  taxes, — Taxes  shall  be  nnif  orm  upon  the  same 
class  of  subjects  in  the  same  jurisdiction.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  11. ) 

The  legislature  shall  levy  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment.  All  property  shall  be 
taxed  at  its  just  value.  The  legislature  may  also  impose  a  license  tax  on  persons 
and  corporations.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  1. ) 

RaUroads, — The  franchise,  roadv^ray,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  rail- 
roads operating  in  more  than  one  county  shall  be  assessed  by  the  State  board  of 
equalization,  and  the  valuation  apportioned  among  the  local  districts  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  basis.     (Art.  XU,  sec.  16.) 

Local  aia. — ^No  local  division  shall  ever  loan  its  credit  to^grant  subsidies  to, 
or  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  company  or  corporation.    (Art.  XlII,  sec.  1. ) 

The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  anjr  county  to  contract  debt  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  railroad,  nor  loan  its  credit  m  aid  of  the  same.     (Art.  Y,  sec.  38.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  to  the  State 
full  annual  statements  of  their  property  of  operation,  capital  stock,  earnings,  and 
indebtedness.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the  State  board  of  equalization 
assesses  franchise,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  (whether  owned,  hired,  or 
leased).  The  valuation  thus  determined  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  on  a 
mileage  basis  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — ^Baihroad  real  estate  not  on  the  right  of  way,  including  stations 
and  depots,  is  locally  assessed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned 
by  the  State. 

Railroads  operating  in  a  single  county  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their 
property  and  franchises.* 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  canal,  stage,  and  navigation  companies. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  canal  companies  are  locally  assessed  on  their  property 
and  franchises.* 

Telegraph  companies  pay  a  local  license  tax  of  $5  x)er  quarter  on  each  instru- 
ment in  use,  and  telephone  companies  75  cents  per  year  on  each  instrument.^ 

Express,  stage,  and  navigation  companies  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their 
property.* 

Common  carriers.'^ 

The  law  provides  for  a  license  tax  on  common  carriers,  graduated  in  amount 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  per  quarter. 

NEBRASKA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Rdease  from  taxation, — The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or  dis- 
charge from  Stato  taxes,  nor  to  authorize  commutation  for  such  taxes  in  any 
form.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  4.) 

State  aid. — ^Lands  unaer  the  control  of  the  State  shaU  never  be  donated  to  rail- 
road companies,  private  corporations,  or  individuals.     (Art.  Ill,  sec.  18.) 
*    The  credit  of  the  Stato  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association ,  or  corporation.     (Art.  XII,  sec .  3. ) 

Property  and  franchise  taxes, — Property  and  franchises  shall  be  taxed  according 
to  their  value  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  1. ) 

Reports  of  railroad  companies,— KrmvaX  reports  shall  be  made  by  railroad  com- 
panies to  the  Stato  auditor.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  1. ) 

L/ical  aid, — No  local  district  shall  make  donations  to  an^^  work  of  intomal  im- 
provement except  by  voto  of  the  people;  aggregate  donations  of  this  character 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  any  county  unless 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people,  when  a  5  per  cent  increase  over  the  10  per  cent 
limit  shall  be  valid.     (Art.  All,  sec.  4. ) 

1  Booth's  Montana  Code,  sees.  8G96, 8737-3743. 

« Ibid.,  sec.  8719. 

»  Laws  o!  1897,  p.  202. 

*  Booth's  Montana  Ck)de,  see.  8715. 

•Ibid.,  sec. 4074, 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing,  valuation,  etc, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  ftwntial 
reports  of  their  property  and  its  value  to  the  State.  On  tne  basis  of  these  reports 
the  State  board  of  equalization  assesses  all  property  of  operation  and  apportion^ 
the  valuation  thus  determined  among  the  counties,  where  the  tax  is  computed 
and  collected. 

Local  taxation. — Real  and  x)er8onal  property  of  railroads,  not  in  the  right  of 
way,  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  appor- 
tioned by  the  State. 

Telegraph  companies.^ 
These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 

Sleeping  car  companiea^ 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  valuation  of  their  cars. 

BxpresB,  steamboat,  and  other  transportation  companies.' 

All  such  companies  incorporated  in  the  State  pay  a  franchise  tax  upon  their 
capital  stock,  less  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  otherwise  tAxed.  Deduc- 
tion is  also  made  for  indebtedness,  except  for  current  expenses  and  improvements^ 

NEVADA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  State  shall  not  rlrnate  or  loan  its  money  or  credit  or  subscribe 
to  stock  in  any  company  or  corporation.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  9.) 

The  State  shall  never  assume  the  debts  of  any  corporation.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  4.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess^ 
ment  and  taxation  on  all  property.     (Art.  X,  sec.  1.) 

Corporations. — All  corporate  property  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as 
the  property  of  individuals.     (Art.  v III,  sec.  2.) 

Local  aid, — No  local  division  shall  become  a  stockholder  in  or  lend  its  credit  in 
aid  of  any  comi>any  or  corporation  except  railroad  companies.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  10.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  oompanies.^ 

Listing,  valuation,  etc, — Railroad  companies  make  annual  returns  ofproiierty. 
which  is  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  assessment  and  equalization.  The  valua- 
tion determined  by  that  board  is  ^portioned  among  the  counties  for  the  compu- 
tation and  collection  of  the  tax.  In  fiidng  values,  stetute  provision  requires  that 
the  railroad  property  shall  not  be  treated  as  so  much  **  land  covered  by  right  of 
way  "  nor  ''as  so  much  iron,"  but  as  a  complete  operated  line  of  road.  Boiling 
stock  is  valued  and  apportioned  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

Local  taxation, — All  raUroad  property  is  locally  taxed. 

Common  carriers.^ 

Common  carriers  (carriers  of  gold  dust)  pay  an  annnal  tax  of  (150  in  the  conn- 
ties  where  they  operate. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Uniform  taxes. — The  general  court  shall  have  power  to  levy  proportional  and 
reasonable  assessments,  rates,  and  taxes  upon  all  x>erson8  and  estates  within  its 
limits.     (Part  2,  art.  5.) 

Local  aid, — The  gensral  court  shall  not  authorize  any  town  to  loan  or  give  its 
money  or  credit  in  aid  of  any  corporation.     (Ibid.) 


1  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska  (1897),  pp.  91^913. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  913-914. 

«Ibid.,p.911. 

4 Cutting's  compiled  laws  of  Nevada  (1861-1900), sees.  1236-1289. 

•  Ibid.,  HOC.  U90. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS.  . 

^Railroad  companies.' 

Exemption, — ^Railroads  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  i>eriod  of  ten  years 
after  their  construction. 

State  taxation. — The  State  board  of  equalization  assesses  all  railroad  property. 
The  various  companies  are  required  to  submit  all  evidence  required  of  them  by 
the  board.  The  tax  is  levied  on  the  value  of  road,  rolling  stock,  and  equipment, 
and  is  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  on  stocks. 

Local  taxation  and  local  distribution. — ^Real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  on  railroads  is  disposed 
of  as  follows: 

(1)  One-fourth  of  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  towns  through  which  roads  run  accord- 
ing to  the  share  of  the  capital  invested  in  each  town  for  buildings  and  right  of 
way. 

(2)  To  each  town  in  the  State  in  which  any  railroad  stock  is  owned,  such  pro- 
portion of  the  residue  of  the  tax  as  the  number  of  shares  owned  in  such  town 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock. 

(3)  The  remainder  is  retained  by  the  State. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  distribution  the  selectmen  annually  make  invoice  of 
the  shares  of  railroad  stock  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  towns 
to  the  State  treasurer.  The  various  railroad  companies  also  give  a  list  of  the 
same  to  the  selectmen. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  > 
These  companies  are^  like  railroads,  taxed  on  their  lines  and  equipments. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

t 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.     (Sec.  VI,  3.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing,  valuation ,  etc, — Railroad  companies  make  annual  returns  of  property, 
stock,  and  indebtedness,  upon  the  basis  of  which,  in  addition  to  corporation  boolu, 
etc.,  the  State  board  of  assessors  set  a  valuation  ux)on  sdl  railroad  ^rop^rty  and 
franchises.  A  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  levied  on  this  valuation  for  State 
purx>oses. 

Local  taxation. — In  addition  to  the  State  tax,  the  State  collects  a  tax  at  the 
local  rate  upon  railroad  real  estate  in  each  tax  district,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
apportioned  among  the  tax  districts  in  which  such  property  is  situated.  Other 
locid  railroad  property  not  used  for  purposes  of  operation  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.* 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  palace,  parlor,  and  sleeping  car  companies.^ 

All  such  companies  incorporated  in  the  State  pay  to  the  State  an  annual  license 
tax  for  their  corporate  franchises  of  2  per  cent  upon  their  gross  receipts  »from 
business  done  in  the  State. 

Foreign  equipment  companies.'^ 

These  companies  are  assessed  on  their  rolling  stock  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  year  their  cars  are  kept  in  the  StAte. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

^•cempiion.*— Railroads  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  six  years 
after  their  completion. 

» Public  statutes  and  SesHion  Laws  in  force  January  11, 1901,  pp.  224-226. 

*  General  Statuu^s  of  JJcw  Jersey  (1895),  pp.  3322-3835. 

«Law8ofl«97,  p.  147. 

4  General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey  (1895),  pp.  3336,3339. 

»Ibid.,p.8326. 

•Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico  (1897),  sees.  3880,8881. 
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Tctxation,^ — ^Railroad  pTox)erty  is  aesessed  and  taxed  like  the  property  of  indi- 
vidnals. 

Express  companies.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  by  the  Territory  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  their 
snrplas  of  gross  receipts  over  sums  actually  paid  out  to  other  companies  for  trans- 
portation within  the  Territory.  One-half  of  the  sum  thus  i;)aid  the  Territory  is 
distributed  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  business  done  in  each  coiinty. 
The  tangible  property  of  express  companies  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Palace  and  sleeping  car  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  the  Territory  a  tax  of  ^  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings 
from  business  done  m  the  Territory.  One-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  on  express  companies. 
The  tangible  prox)erty  of  the  companies  is  locally  assessed  and  tf^ed. 

NEW  YOBK. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS.  ' 

State  transportation  interests,— The  legislature  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Oswego  Canal,  the  Champlain  Canal,  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  Canal,  or  the  Black  Biver  Canal;  they  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  State  forever.  This  shall  not  apply  to  the  Mam  and  Hamburg  Street  Ouial 
in  Buffalo.    (Art.  VII,  sec.  8.) 

The  canals  may  be  improved  as  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law.  The  cost 
of  such  improvement  may  be  met  by  loan,  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury, 
or  an  equitable  annual  tax.    (Art.  VlI,  sec.  10.) 

Local  aid, — No  local  division  shall  loan  its  money  or  credit  to,  become  the  owner 
of  stock  or  bonds  in,  or  incur  indebtedness  for  any  individual,  association,  or 
corporation.    (Art.  Vlll,  sec.  10.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Transportation  and  transmission  companies. 

State  taxation,*^ — ^All  transportation  and  transmission  companies,  in  common 
with  other  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies,  are  required  to  make  annual 
returns  to  the  State  controller.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  returns  the  various  com- 
panies are  taxed  upon  their  franchises,  on  the  basis  of  their  capital  stock  employed 
m  the  State,  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  mill  on  tiie  $1  for  each  1  per  cent  of  divi- 
dend declared,  provided  the  dividend  is  at  least  6  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the 
stock.  If  the  dividend  is  under  6  per  cent,  or  if  none  has  been  declared,  the  tax 
rate  is  \\  mills  on  each  %\  of  the  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock. 

Every  transportation  and  transmission  company,  in  addition  to  the  above  tax, 
must  pay  a  tax  ''  upon  its  cori)orate  franchise  or  business  in  this  State"  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  upon  its  gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  corporation  books,  records,  witnesses, 
etc.,  by  the  State  controller. 

Local  taxation^ — All  companies  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  lend  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  person,  association, 
or  corporation  but  by  vote  of  the  people,  except  to  aid  in  completing  such  rail- 
roads as  may  be  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution.  (Art. 
V ,  sec.  ^»f 

Uniform  tax  on  property — Franchise  and  income  taxes. — Taxation  shall  be  by 
uniform  rule  on  all  property.  The  general  assembly  may  also  lay  taxes  on  fran- 
chises and  income,  provided  the  property  from  which  income  is  derived  is  not 
taxed.     (Art.  V,  sec.  8.) 


J  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico  (1897). "sec.  4025. 

«Ibid.,  sees.  3926-3927. 

»Ibld.,  sees.  4118-412L 

4  General  Laws,  Chap.  XXIV,  sees.  182, 184, 189. 

B  Ibid.,  sees.  11, 39. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  comi>ameB  annnally  rex>ort  their  property  of 
operation  to  the  State  corporation  commission.  The  commission  determmes  the 
value  of  this  property  as  if  it  were  the  property  of  individuals.  Boiling  stock  is 
valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  nnal  valuation  is  apportioned  among 
the  coimties  for  the  computation  of  the  tax.  The  tax  for  State  purposes  is  paia 
directly  into  the  State  treasury.  The  commission  is  empowered  to  examine 
books,  papers,  etc.,  in  determining  valuations. 

Local  t(txation, — Bailroad  property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally  assessed 
and  taxed.    There  is  also  a  locai  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  sleeping-car,  freight-car,  canal,  and  steamboat 
companies.* 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  like  railroads. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  pay  also  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
their  gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State.* 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  State  shall  not  loan  its  credit,  make  donation,  or  take  stock  in 
aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Sec.  185.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — All  property  shall  be  taxed  by  a  uniform  rule 
according  to  its  true  money  value.     (Sec.  176. ) 

Railroads. — ^The  franchises,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  rail- 
roads shall  be  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  at  its  actual  value,  and 
such  assessed  valuations  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  local  taxing  districts  on 
a  pro-rata  mileage  basis.    (Sec.  179. ) 

The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  percentage  of  railway  gross 
earnings  in  lieu  of  the  above  taxes  on  property,  except  the  local  taxes  on  property 
not  in  the  right  of  way.     (Sec.  176.) 

Reports  by  railroad  companies. — Bailroads  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the 
State  as  prescribed  by  law.     (Sec.  140.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit,  make  donation,  or  take  stock 
in  aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Sec.  185. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valtuition,  etc, — Bailroad  companies  make  annual  returns  of  their 
property  to  the  State  board  of  equalization.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns  fran- 
chise, roadbed,  roadway,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  used  in  the  State  are  assessed  at 
their  actual  value.  Corporation  books  and  papers,  as  well  as  witnesses,  may  be 
summoned  to  assist  in  determining  valuations.  The  valuations  are  apx>ortioned 
among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.    There  is  also  a  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.* 
These  companies  are  locally  taxed  on  their  property. 

Express  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax,  as  follows: 

$5  per  station  in  places  of  200  inhabitants  or  less. 

$10  per  station  in  places  of  from  200  to  1,000  inhabitants. 

$25  per  station  in  places  of  from  1,000  to  8,000  inhabitants. 

$50  per  station  in  places  of  more  than  3,000  inhabitants. 

These  companies  are  also  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  personal  prox)erty. 


1  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  15,  and  Laws  of  1900,  p.  64. 

s  Laws  of  1899,  p.  69. 

'Revised  Code  of  North  Dakota  (1896), sees.  1S31-1383. 

^  Laws  of  1899  d.  269 

» Revised  Code  of  North  Dakota  (1896)  sees.  1746-1748;  also  laws  of  1899,  p.  269. 
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Sleeping  car  companies  > 

These  companies  pay  an  annnal  license  tax  of  $100  per  car,  the  aggregate  sun 
paid  by  any  one  comx>any  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

OHIO. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  contract  any  debt  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvement.    (Art.  XII,  sec.  6.) 

The  State  shall  never  lend  its  credit  to  nor  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  association 
or  corporation.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  4.) 

The  State  shall  not  assume  the  debts  of  any  corporation.     (Art.  Yin,  sec.  5. ) 

Uniform  tax  on  m-operty. — All  property  shall  be  taxed  according  to  a  uniform 
rule  at  its  true  cash  value.     (Art.  XIl,  sec.  2.) 

Corporations. — Corporate  property  shall  forever  be  taxed  like  the  property  of 
individuals.    CArt.  XIII,  sec.  4.) 

Local  aid. — ^The  general  assembly  shall  never  authorize  any  local  division  to 
raise  money  or  loan  its  credit  in  aia  of  any  association  or  corporation,  or  become 
a  stockholder  therein.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  6.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listina^  valuation,  etc. — The  auditors  of  the  various  counties  are  constituted  a 
board  of  appraisers  for  railroads.  The  various  companies  make  annual  returns 
of  property  and  upon  request  are  required  to  submit  oooks,  records,  etc. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  information  all  property  of  operation,  moneys,  and  credits 
are  assessed  ux)on  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis.  The  valuation  thus  determined  is 
apportioned  among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Excise  tax. — Bailroads  are  required  to  pay  the  State  an  annuiJ  excise  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  i>er  cent  on  gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State,  including 
a  mileage  proportion  of  interstate  receipts. 

Local  taxatvon.—B.esX  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed. 

There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companieB.' 

The  property  of  these  companies  is  valued  by  the  State  board  of  appraisers  and 
assessors.  In  determining  this  valuation  capital  stock  and  earning  capacity  are 
duly  considered.  The  value  of  real  estate  locally  assessed  and  tax^  is  deducted. 
and  the  remaining  valuation  is  prorated  on  a  mileage  basis  among  the  counties 
for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are  required  to  pay  the  same  "  excise  tax** 
as  railroad  companies.^ 

Express  companies  are  required  to  pay  an  excise  tax  of  2  -per  cent  on  gross 
receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Freight  line  and  equipment,  and  sleeping  oar  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the  State  upon  the  actual 
value  of  their  capital  stock,  representing  capital  and  property  owned  and  used  in 
the  State.  This  value  is  determined  on  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis  and  deduction  is 
made  for  real  estate  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

OKLAHOMA. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.* 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual 
rei)orts  to  the  Tendtory.  AU  property  of  operation,  moneys,  and  credits  are 
assessed  at  their  actual  cash  value  by  the  board  of  railroad  assessors,  who  are 
emx>owered  also  to  examine  corporation  books  and  records,  and  to  summon  wit- 

1  Revised  Code  of  North  Dakota  (1896),  sees.  1761-175S. 

«  Bates's  Annotated  Ohio  Statutes  (1897),  sees.  2770-2777  et  eeq. 

8  Ibid.,  sees.  2780-2781  et  seq. 

*  Ibid. ,  sees.  2777  ct  seq. 

»Ibid.,  sees.  2780-2787  et  seq. 

«  Laws  of  1896,  pp  221-229;  sec  also  liaws  of  1899,  p.  219. 
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nesses,  etc.  The  valuation  determined *Tixx)n  its  apportioned  amon^  the  counties 
for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax.  Cars  used  by  a  railroad  but  not 
owned  by  it  are  listed  against  the  company  to  which  they  belong. 

Local  taxation, — Real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.    There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apxx)rtioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  locally  assessed  on  their  property,  returns  of  which  they 
are  required,  to  make  to  both  the  auditor  of  the  Territory  and  to  the  county  clerks. 

OREGON. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion.   (Art.  IX,  sec.  6.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, ^There  shall  be  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment  and 
taxation.    All  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  just  value.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  7.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  district  shall  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation  or 
company,  or  raise  money  for  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  individual,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  9.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Transportation  companies.' 

Transportation  companies  generally  are  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

Railroad  rolling  stock,  including  all  cars  hired  or  leased,  is  annually  reported 
by  the  managing  officers  of  railroads  at  their  places  of  business,  and  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  on  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis.  Rolling  stock  engaged  in 
interstate  business  is  assessed  on  a  pro-rata  mueage  portion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taoeation,^ThQ  power  of  the  State  to  tax  corporations  and  corpo- 
rate property  shall  not  be  surrendered  or  suspended.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  8.) 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  Ck)mmonwearth  shall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned  to 
any  individual  or  company,  nor  shall  the  Oommonwealth  become  a  stockholder 
in  any  company.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  6.) 

No  obligation  of  any  railroad  or  other  corporation,  held  by  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  be  postponed  or  diminished  in  any  way.    (Art.  m,  sec.  24.) 

Uniform  taxation, — All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  on  the  same  class  of  subjects 
and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  under  general  laws.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

Beporta^  etc,  ^  of  transportation  companies, — ^In  addition  to  the  annual  reports 
required  of  transportation  companies,  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  may  require 
special  reports.    (Art.  XVII,  sec.  11 . ) 

Local  aid, — No  local  district  shall  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company  nor 
loan  its  credit  to,  nor  appropriate  money  for,  any  company  or  individuu.  (Art. 
IX,  sec.  7.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

jiM  transportation  and  transmission  oompanies. 

State  taxation, — ^All  corporations  in  the  State  are  required  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  State.  They  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
actual  value  of  their  capital  stock.  This,  according  to  judicial  interpretation,  is 
a  tax  on  property,  franchise,  assets,  and  earning  capacity.  Gomi>anies  doing  an 
interstate  business  are  taxed  only  on  a  mileage  proiwrtion  of  their  capital  stock.* 

These  companies  also  pay  a  tax  of  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  bonds 
issued  by  them  and  held  by  residents  of  the  State.  The  tax  is  paid  out  of  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  so  that  when  no  interest  is  paid  no  tax  is  paid.^ 

>  statutes  of  Oklahoma  ( 1898) ,  p.  1048. 

s Hill's  Annotated  Laws  of  Oregon  (1892),  pp.  1281-1284. 

•  Pamphlet  laws  of  1891,  p.  229,  and  of  1898,  p.  863. 

*  Pamphlet  laws  of  1895,  p.  193. 
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These  comx>amC8  also  pay  a  tax  of  f onr-fif ths  of  1  i>er  cent  on  gross  receipts  from 
business  done  wholly  in  the  State.' 

Escjpresa  companies  are  subject  in  addition  to  an  annual  excise  tax  on  gross 
earnings  f  roml)usinesc  done  m  the  State,  including  a  mileage  prox)ortion  of  inter- 
state receipts.  The  rate  is  1  per  cent  when  receipts  are  $100  per  mile  or  under, 
2  per  cent  when  receipts  are  between  $100  and  |l50  per  mile,  then  1  x>er  cent 
additional  for  each  $50  additional  receipts  per  milo  until  the  rate  reaches  the 
maximum  of  5  per  cent.^ 

Local  taxation, — Transportation  property  not  necessary  for  operating  purposes 
is  loccJly  assessed  and  taxed. 

The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  BaQroad  Company,  in  addition  to  the 
reg^ar  taxes,  annually  pays  the  State  $10,000  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a 
portion  of  its  road  through  Pike  and  Susquehanna  counties.' 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  18.) 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  shall  be  necessary  to  every  bill  appropriating 
public  money  or  property  for  private  purposes.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  14.) 

Taxation,— T!he  general  assembly  snail  provide  for  the  assessment  of  taxes  as 
it  may  think  best. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Bailroad  companies  are  taxed  on  their  property  in  the  same  manner  as  individ- 
uals.   No  express  provision  is  made  for  railroad  taxation  in  the  law  of  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns  of  their  gross  receipts 
from  business  done  in  the  State.  A  tax  of  1  per  cent  is  levied  on  these  receipts, 
to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  on  property  of  operation. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS, 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation.    All  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  just  value.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  1 . ) 

Corporations, — The  property  of  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  taxation.  (Art. 
^j_L,  sec.  x*/ 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.* 

Listing,  valuation,  e^c^Railroad  companies  are  required  annually  to  list  with 
the  controller-general  of  the  State  their  entire  property  of  operation,  moneys, 
credits,  etc.  Annual  reports  are  made  also  to  me  county  auditors  of  property 
within  the  various  counties.  The  controller-general  is  empowered  to  examine 
corporation  books,  papers,  etc.  A  valuation  is  set  upon  the  propeily  as  listed  by 
the  State  board  of  assessors,  and  the  valuation  thus  determine  is  apportioned 
among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation, — Bailroad  real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed 
and  taxed.    There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  palace-car,  express,  and  fast-freight  oompanie**.* 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  a  property  valuation  determined  by  the  State 
board  of  assessors  in  much  the  same  manner  as  railroads. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation, — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corx>orate  property 
shall  never  be  surrendered  or  suspended.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  8.) 

1  Pamphlet  laws  of  1889,  p.  420.  < General  Laws  of  Rhode  Island  (1896),  pp.  133-1S4. 

s  Pamphlet  laws  of  1897,  p.  294.  >  Revised  Statutes  of  South  Carolina  (1898) ,  pp.  96-^. 

a  Pamphlet  laws  of  1846,  p.  179.  «  Laws  of  1896,  No.  441. 
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State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  make  donation  to,  loan  its  credit  to,  or  assume 
the  liability  of  any  individual,  association,  or  coi*poration,  or  subscribe  to  stock  in 
any  association  or  corporation.    (Art.  XIII,  sec.  1.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property — Corporations, — All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  on  all  I>rop- 
erty.  Corporate  property  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  near  as  may  be  like  inai- 
vidual  property.    (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

Railroad  reports. — ^Bailroad  companies  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  State 
as  by  law  prescribed.    (Art.  XVII,  sec.  13.) 

Local  aid.— No  local  oivision  shall  make  any  donation  to,  loan  its  credit  to,  or 
assume  the  liability  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  subscribe 
to  stock  in  any  association  or  corporation.     (Art.  XTTT,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing^  valuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  make  annual  reports  to  the  State 
board  of  assessment  and  equalization  of  their  earnings  andp^ox)erty  of  operation. 
On  Ihe  bs^is  of  these  returns  a  valuation  is  reached,  taking  into  consideration 
gross  and  net  eamines,  and  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  for  the  computa- 
tion and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — ^AU  railroad  property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally 
assessed  and  taxed.    There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  compan 

These  companies  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  board  of  assessment  and 
equalization,  and  are  taxed  on  their  property  as  valued  by  that  board.  The  tax 
is  paid  directly  into  the  State  treasury.  Each  county  is  subsequently  allotted  its 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax. 

Express  and  sleeping-car  companie 

These  companies  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  auditor.  They  are  assessed 
on  their  property  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  and  assessment.  The  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  are  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  valuation.  The 
tax  is  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  Each  county  is  subsequently  allotted  its  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax. 

TENNESSEE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL.  PROVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement. — A  well-regulated  system  of  internal  improvement  ought 
to  be  encouraged  by  the  General  Assembly.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  10.) 

State  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  asso- 
ciation or  corporation.     (Art.  II,  sec .  81 . ) 

No  State  bonds  shall  oe  issued  to  any  railroad  company  which,  at  the  time  of 
its  application  for  such,  shall  be  in  default  of  interest  on  past  issues  to  it,  or  which 
has  disposed  of  any  past  issues  to  it  for  less  than  par.     (Art.  II,  sec.  33. ) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — All  property  shall  be  taxed  uniformly  according  to 
its  value,  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.    (Art.  II,  sec.  28.) 

Local  aid. — ^No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit  to  any  individual,  association, 
or  corporation,  nor  take  stock  in  any  association  or  corporation,  except  by  three- 
f ourtl^  vote  of  the  people.     (Art.  II,  sec .  29. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing,  valuationy  etc, — ^Railroad  companies  file  annual  schedules  of  property, 
stock,  indebtedness,  and  earnings  with  the  State  railroad  commission,  by  whom 
a  valuation  is  set  ux>on  railroad  property,  with  due  regard  for  franchises,  stock, 
bonds,  and  earning.  The  valuation  thus  determined  is  examined  by  the  State 
board  of  equalization  and  certified  to  the  State  controller.  The  taxes  are  paid 
into  the  State  treasury. 

In  reaching  a  valuation  the  railroad  commission  has  power  to  examine  corpo- 
ration books  and  papers.  Railroad  property  having  actual  situs  is  known  as 
loc^ized  property,  and  that  having  no  actual  situs  is  known  as  distributable  prox>- 
erty  and  is  valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

1  An  DOtated  South  Dakota  statutes  ( 1899)  sees.  2189-2193.  *  Ibid. ,  sees.  2198-2203. 

*Ibid.,  sees.  2194-2196.  *  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  5. 
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EaUroad  companies  not  paying  the  State  ad  valorem  tax  pay  an  annual  tax  as 
follows:  Companies  controlling  or  operating  400  miles  or  more  of  road  pay  $10,000 
for  business  done  in  the  State;  from  100  to  400  miles,  $5,000;  from  25  to  100  miles, 
$1,000;  less  than  25  miles,  $100.i 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  and  x>er8onalty  (having  actual  adtos)  are 
locidly  assessed  and  taxed. 

Each  county  through  which  a  railroad  runs  its  lines  may  levy  a  tax  of  $500 
against  such  company,  and  each  incorx)orated  town  a  tax  of  $25.* 

Bailroad  terminal  companies,  in  counties  of  90,000  inhabitants  or  over,  pay  a 
tax  of  $500;  in  counties  of  70,000  to  90,000  inhabitants,  $400,  and  in  counties  of 
60,000  to  70,000,  $300.» 

Telegraph  and  telephone  oompanies.' 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property  like  railroads. 

Telegraph  companies  pay  also  an  annual  privilege  tax  to  the  State,  in  lieu  of 
all  other  State  taxes  but  the  ad  valorem  tax,  as  follows:  Ck)mpanies  sending  mes- 
sages between  points  in  the  State,  and  operating  1,000  miles  or  more  of  line  within 
the  State,  pay  a  tax  of  $5,000;  from  300  to  1,000  miles,  $1,000;  from  100  to  900 
miles,  $800;  &om  25  to  100  miles,  $25.^ 

Telephone  companies  annually  pay  to  the  State  a  privilege  tax  for  business  done 
wholly  in  the  State,  in  lieu  of  all  other  State  taxes  but  the  ad  valorem  tax,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  population  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  it  does  business  from 
50  to  75  cents  per  instrument  in  use.* 

Bzpress  and  sleeping-car  companies.* 

Express  companies  pay  an  annual  privilege  tax  to  the  State,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
State  taxes  but  the  ad  valorem  tax,  as  follows:  (Companies  operating  over  lines 
100  miles  or  under  in  length,  $200  for  business  done  wholly  within  the  State; 
over  100  miles,  $2,000. 

Sleeping-car  companies  are  required  to  pay  the  State  an  annual  privilege  tax 
of  $2,500  m  lieu  of  all  State  taxes  but  the  ad  valorem  tax. 

TEXAS. 

CX>NSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  surrendered  or  suspended.     ( Art.  Vni,  sec.  4. ) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corx)oration.    (Art.  Ill,  sec.  50. ) 

The  State  shall  make  no  grant  of  money  to  any  individual,  association,  or  cor- 
I>oration.    (Art.  Ill,  sec.  51. ) 

The  legislatiure  shall  not  release  the  liability  of  any  railroad  to  the  State.  (Art. 
in,  sec.  54.) 

The  legislature  shall  not  release,  postpone,  or  diminish  any  liability  to  the  State. 
(Art.  in,  sec.  55.) 

Uniform  taxation — Property^  license^  income^  and  occupation  taxes. — ^Taxation 
shall  DC  equal  and  uniform.  All  property  in  the  State  shall  be  taxed.  The  legis- 
lature may  also  impose  license  and  income  taxes.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  1.) 

All  occupation  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects  within 
the  same  jurisdiction.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  2. ) 

Railroads. — ^AU  railroad  property  shall  be  asse^ed  in  the  several  counties. 
Rolling  stock  mav  be  assessed  in  gross  in  the  county  where  a  company's  principal 
ofQce  is  located,  tne  resulting  tax  to  be  apportioned  by  the  controller  among  the 
counties  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  8.) 

Local  aid. — The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to  lend  its 
credit  or  crant  money  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  to  become 
a  stockholder  in  any  association  or  corporation.    rArt.  Ill,  sec.  52.) 

Municipal  taxes. — All  railroad  property  shall  Dear  its  proportional  share  of 
municipal  taxation.    (Art.  YlII,  sec.  5. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Ad  valorem  tax,^ — Railroad  companies  x)ay  ad  valorem  taxes  on  their  franchises 

and  on  all  property  owned  by  them  in  the  State,  each  county  through  which  a 
road  runs  assessing  and  collecting  the  State  and  county  taxes  on  the  number  of 

1  Laws  of  1897,  pp.  74-77.  > Revised  Statutes  of  Texas  (1895),  pp.  1084-1086. 

sibld.,  chap.  5. 
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miles  of  line  and  Bnperstmctnre  within  its  limits.  The  total  value  of  rolling 
stock  owned  and  nsed  in  the  State  by  each  company  is  listed  with  the  assessor  of 
the  county  in  which  its  principal  office  is  located.  The  total  rendition  is  for- 
warded to  the  State  controller,  who  apportions  the  value  among  the  counties  on 
a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  This  valuation  is  then  added  to  the  valuation  of  the 
other  property  of  the  road  and  is  the  basis  for  State  and  local  taxes. 

Occupaiion  iax.^ — ^Railroad  comx>anie8  also  pay  to  the  State  an  occupation  tax 
of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  passenger  travel.  This  tax  is  paid  quarterly  to 
the  controller  on  a  sworn  statement  by  authorized  officers  of  the  various  com- 
panies.   Steamboat  and  stage  companies  pay  the  same  tax. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companiee. 

Telegraph  companies  pay  a  tax  of  1  cent  on  every  full-rate  message  sent  between 
points  m  me  State  and  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  on  other  than  fall-rate  messages,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  local  property  taxes. ^ 

Telephone  companies  annually  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  23  cents  per  telephone  in 
use  in  the  State.' 

Sleeping-car  and  express  companies. 

Sleeping-car  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  their  capital  stock  in  use  in  the  State.  The  valuation  is  determined  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  basis,  and  the  v£due  of  all  property  other  than  rolling  stock  is 
deducted.^  There  is  also  a  State  tax  of  2i  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  pas- 
senger traffic  in  the  State.  ^ 

Express  companies  ya,y  a  State  tax  of  li  x>er  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  traffic 
in  the  State.* 

All  sleeping-car  and  express  companies  are  subject  to  the  usual  local  property 
taxes. 

UTAH. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  State  shall  neither  loan  its  credit  to  nor  subscribe  to  stock  or 
bonds  in  any  railroad,  telegraph,  or  other  private  enterprise.     (Art.  VI,  sec.  81.) 

The  legislature  shall  not  release  anv  individual  or  corx)oration  from  its  liability 
to  the  State  or  to  any  local  division  thereof.    (Art.  VI,  sec.  27.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation  on  all  property  in  the  State.  Every  person  and  corporation 
shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  v£due  of  property.    (Art.  AlII,  sec.  8.) 

All  persons  and  corporations  doing  business  in  the  State  shall  be  suDJect  to  tax- 
ation for  State  and  local  purposes  on  all  their  property.    (Art.  XIV,  sec.  10.) 

BoUing  stock  shall  be  considered  and  taxed  as  personalty.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  14.) 

Income,  licensCy  and  franchise  taxes, — The  legislature  may  levy  a  stamp  tax,  and 
taxes  based  on  income,  occupation,  licenses,  franchises,  or  mortgages.  (Art.  XIV, 
sec.  12.) 

Local  aid. — The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to  loan  its 
credit  or  subscribe  to  stock  or  bonds  in  any  railroad,  telegraph,  or  other  private 
enterprise.     (Art.  VI,  sec.  31.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing,  valttationy  etc. — The  officials  of  railroads  operating  in  more  than  one 
county  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  State,  settinf^  forth  all  their 
property  and  its  value.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports  the  various  companies 
are  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  on  their  property  and  franchises. 
Rolling  stock  is  valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  total  valuation  is  api>or- 
tioned  among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  lands  not  employed  for  operating  purposes  are  locally 
assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  v£dues  apportioned  by  the 
State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  car,  and  depot  companies.^ 
These  comx>anies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 


1  Revised  Statutes  of  Texas  (1896).  p.  1019.  »  Laws  of  1897,  p.  170. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  1019.,  1081.  •  Laws  of  1896,  chap.  82. 

»  Ibid.,p.  1OT6.  »  Laws  of  1899,  pp.  102-lOB. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  1078.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  100-108. 
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VERMONT. 

CX>NSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 


Nothing  specific. 


STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 


Railroad  companieB.' 

Listing y  vahiation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  re(iaired  to  make  full  retnms, 
not  more  frequently  than  biennially,  to  the  commissioner  of  State  taxes,  who 
appraises  the  value  of  the  railroad  prox>erty ,  including  the  corporate  franchise.  In 
tne  case  of  interstate  roads,  the  valuation  is  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage 
basis.    The  rate  of  the  tax  is  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Alternative  gross  earnings  tax. — Railroad  companies  may  pay  in  lieu  of  the  tax 
on  property  and  franchise  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  ^oss  earnings  from  bofdness 
done  in  the  State,  including  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  interstate  earnings. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companiea.* 

Telegraph  companies  are  taxed  on  the  value  of  property  and  franchifie  as  fol- 
lows: 60  cents  per  mile  of  poles  and  the  first  line  of  wire;  40  cents  per  mile  on 
each  additional  wire. 

In  lieu  of  this  tax,  telegraph  companies  may  i)ay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their 
gross  earnings  fi'om  business  done  in  the  State. 

Telephone  companies  pay  a  tax  of  8  x>er  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from  busi- 
ness done  in  the  State. 

Bxpress  and  sleeping-car  companies.^ 

Express  companies  pay  a  tax  of  4  i)er  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from  business 
done  in  the  State. 

SleepiuK-car  companies  pay  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from 
business  done  in  the  State. 

Steamboat,  car,  and  transportation  companies.^ 

All  such  companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  "pay  a  tax  of  seven- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  an  appraised  valuation  of  their  property  and  corporate 
franchises,  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  their  entire  gross  earnings. 

License  taz.^ 

All  corx)orations  doing  business  in  the  State  and  all  incorporated  in  the  State 
pay  an  annual  c>tate  license  tax  of  $10  if  their  respective  capitals  are  $50,000  or 
less,  and  of  $5  for  each  additional  $50,000  of  capital,  the  total  tax  not  to  exceed  $50. 

Itocal  taxation.^ 

The  real  and  personal  estate  of  all  transx)ortation  companies  not  used  for 
operating  purposes  is  appraised  by  the  listers  of  the  towns  like  the  property  of 
mdividuals. 

Fo^rers  of  commissioner  of  State  tazes.^ 

This  officer  is  empowered  by  law  to  summon  witnesses,  and  to  examine  corpo- 
ration books,  papers,  etc.,  to  assist  in  reaching  correct  valuations  for  parix)ees  of 
taxation. 

VIR  3UNIA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement, — The  State  shall  not  engage  in  nor  be  a  party  to  works 
of  internal  improvement  otherwise  than  in  the  expenditure  of  grants  to  the  State 
of  land  and  other  property.     (Art.  X,  sec.  15.) 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  granted  in  aid  of  any  person, 
association ,  or  corporation.     (Art.  X,  sec.  12. ) 

The  State  shall  not  be  interested  in  the  stock  of  any  corporation.  (Art.  X, 
sec.lS.) 

The  liability  of  any  corporation  to  the  State  shall  not  be  released  nor  dimin- 
ished.    (Art.  X  sec.  21.) 

Uniform  tax  onproperty, — Taxation  shall  be  uniform.  All  property  shall  be 
taxed  according  to  its  value.     (Art.  X,  sec.  1. ) 

1  Vermont  Statutes,  Title  10,  sees.  567-^64.  ^  Ibid.,  sec.  675. 

« Ibid.,  sees.  665-^68.  « Ibid.,  sees.  580-662. 

s  Ibid.,  sees.  569-571.  ^  Ibid.,  sees.  868-878,  Sm, 
«Ibid.,  sees.  572-574. 
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Business  capital, — The  capital  invested  in  all  business  operations  shall  be 
assessed  and  taxed  as  other  property.  Assessments  upon  stock  shall  be  according 
to  the  market  value  thereof.     (Art.  X,  sec.  4.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing^  vcUtiation,  etc, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns 
to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  setting  forth  their  entire  property  and  their 
gross  receipts  and  net  earnings  from  operation.  The  auditor  is  empowered  to 
examine  corporation  books  and  papers.  The  board  of  public  works  appraises  all 
railroad  property.  The  taxes  on  this  appraisement  are  paid  into  the  State 
treasury. 

Gross  receipts  tax, — Railroad  companies  also  pay  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  railroad  commission. 

Local  ^curah'on.— Railroad  real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way,  including  depots 
and  other  buildings,  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  their  property  for  State  and  public  school 
purposes. 

Telegraph  companies  x>ay  in  addition  a  license  tax  of  $2  per  mile  of  poles,  and  2 
per  cent  on  gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Telephone  companies  pay  in  addition  a  license  tax,  as  follows: 

Those  using  600  Instruments  or  less,  50  cents  on  each  instrument. 

Those  using  between  600  and  1,000  instruments,  75  cents  on  each  instrument. 

Those  using  between  1,000  and  2,000  instruments,  $1  on  each  instrument. 

Those  using  more  than  2,000  instruments,  $1.50  on  each  instrument. 

BzpreBB  and  navigation  companies.' 

These  companies  are  assessed  on  their  pro^rty  by  the  State,  and  pay  the  usual 
property  taxes.  Express  companies  in  addition  pay  an  annual  State  license  tax, 
as  follows:  Those  operating  over  1,000  miles  or  more  in  the  State,  $500;  less  than 
1,000  miles,  $800. 

Bleeping-car  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  taxed  by  the  State  for  State  an4.  public  school  purposes. 
The  tax  is  based  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion  of  their  capital  stock.  They 
also  pay  the  usual  local  property  taxes. 

Canal  companies.'* 
These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property  like  railroads. 

WASHINGTON. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation, — The  jwwer  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  not  oe  surrendered  or  suspended  by  the  State.     (Art.  "VTE,  sec.  4.) 

St<xte  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  extended  in  aid  of  any  i)erson, 
association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  5.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property,— ^^ere  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation  on  all  property  in  the  State.    (Art.  VII,  sec.  2.) 

Corporations, — Corporate  property  shall  be  taxed  as  nearly  as  may  be  by  the 
same  methods  as  are  followed  in  taxing  Individual  property.     (Art.  Vll,  sec.  30 

Rolling  stock  shall  be  considered  and  taxed  as  x>ersonal  property.  (Art.  XII, 
sec.  17.) 

Local  aid, — ^No  local  division  shall  give  any  money  or  property,  loan  its  money 
or  credit,  or  become  the  owner  of  stock  or  bonds  in  aid  of  any  comx)any  or  corpo- 
ration.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  7.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.'^ 

Listing,  valuation,  etc, — Railroad  companies  are  recjuired  to  return  to  the  State 
auditor  schedules  of  their  entire  property  of  operation,  capital  stock,  earnings, 
expenses,  and  indebtedness.  The  property  is  then  assessed  for  State  taxes  by  tne 
State  board  of  equalization. 


1  Laws  of  1897-98,  pp.  78-«);  also  Code  of  1887,  sec.  1B12. 
«  Laws  of  1899-1900.  pp.  586-586. 

s General  Laws  of  vii^nia,  1887-96  (Pollard), pp.  223  et  seq. 
*  Laws  of  1897-98,  pp.  78-80;  also  Code  of  1887,  sec.  1812. 
»  Laws  of  1897,  pp.  149-163. 
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Local  taxation, — Railroads  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  all  their  property. 
on  the  basis  of  annual  lists  which  they^  are  required  to  make  in  each  county. 
Boiling  stock  is  valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  oompaniea.^ 

The  property  of  these  comx>anies  is  taxed  like  the  property  of  individuals.  They 
are  required  to  return  annual  schedules  to  the  county  assessors.  These  schedules 
are  transmitted  to  the  State  auditor. 

Ezpreaa,  transportation,  and  atage  companieB.^ 
These  companies  are  taxed  on  their  personalty  in  the  counties  where  it  is  kept. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.' 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

St  Tie  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  granted  in  aid  of  any  individnal 
or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  ever  assume  the  debts  of  any  individual  or  cor- 
X)oration,  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company  or  association. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  6.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, — Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  on  all  property 
throughout  the  State.     (Art.  X,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PEOVISIONS. 

Railroad  companiea.' 

Listing,  valuation  y  etc, — Railroad  comx)anies  are  required  to  make  detailed 
annual  rei>orts  to  the  State  auditor,  setting  forth  propertv  of  operation,  capital 
stock,  bonded  debt,  earnings,  and  ejmenditures.  (3n  the  oasis  of  these  returns, 
after  approval  by  the  board  of  public  works,  who  have  access  to  corporation 
books  and  papers  and  may  examine  corporation  witnesses,  the  State  auditor  sets 
a  valuation  ui>on  railroad  property  and  apportions  the  same  among  the  local  tax 
districts,  where  the  tax  is  computed  at  the  usual  rate  and  certified  to  the  State 
auditor.    The  total  taxes  are  then  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

Local  taxation, — ^Railroad  real  estate  not  employed  for  purposes  of  operation  is 
locidly  assessed  and  taxed.  Each  local  district  also  receives  its  share  ot  the  taxes 
paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

Telegraph  and  ezpreas  companies.^ 

The  property  of  domestic  telegraph  and  express  companies  is  assessed  and  taxed 
like  other  property  in  the  State.  Foreign  telejgraph  and  express  companies  pay  a 
State  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State.  * 

Other  tranaportation  and  tranamission  companies.' 

Incorporated  transportation  and  transmission  companies,  other  than  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  express  companies,  are  localljr  taxed  as  follows:  Real  estate  is  taxed 
as  in  other  cases.  The  value  of  the  capital  is  determined  and  taxed  by  the  f  oUow- 
ing  method:  The  aggregate  value  of  personal  property  (not  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion) wherever  situated,  and  including  moneys,  credits,  and  investments,  is 
determined,  and  after  deductions  have  been  made  for  all  amounts  owed  by  such 
company  as  principal  debtor,  the  remaining  sum  is  taxed  at  the  usual  rate. 

WISCX)NSIN. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement, — The  State  shall  never  contract  any  debt  for  works  of 
internal  improvement,  nor  be  a  party  to  carrying  on  such  works,  except  where 
grants  of  land  or  property  have  been  made  to  the  State  for  that  purpose.  (Art. 
VIII,  sec.  10.) 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any 
individual,  association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  2.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, — Taxes  shidl  be  uniform,  and  upon  such  property  as 
the  legislature  shall  prescribe.    (Art.  VlU,  sec.  1.) 


1  Laws  of  1897,  p.  164. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

•Code  of  West  Virginia,  Chap.  XXIX,  sec  67. 


41bid.,  Chap.  XXXIV. 
•Ibid.,  Chap.  XXIX,  sec  64. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

State  taxation. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annnal  returns  to 
the  State  treasurer,  showing  their  gross  earnings  for  the  year,  and  sx)ecifying  the 
earnings  per  mile  of  line.  "  License  fees"  are  then  levied  on  gross  earnings  as 
follows: 

4  per  cent  on  total  gross  earnings  of  |3,000  or  more  per  mile. 

3^  per  cent  on  total  gross  earnings  between  $2,500  and  $3,000  per  mile. 

3  per  cent  on  total  gross  earnings  between  $3,000  and  $2,500  per  mile. 

2^  per  cent  on  the  excess  above  $1,500  per  mile,  plus  $5  per  mile  when  gross 
eammgs  are  between  $1,500  and  $2,000  per  mile;  $5  per  mile  when  gross  earnings 
are  less  than  $1,500  per  mile. 

Railroads  built  on  pile  and  pontoon  bridges  pay  at  the  special  rate  of  2  per  cent 
on  their  gross  earning^. 

Local  taxation, — There  is  no  local  tax  on  railroads,  except  that  lands  owned  by 
railroad  companies,  but  not  used  for  railroad  puri)oses,  are  assessed  and  taxed  like 
similar  property  of  individuals. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 

Telegraph  companies  pay  a  State  tax  as  follows:  On  a  single  wire,  $1  per  mile; 
on  a  second  wire,  60  cents  per  mile;  on  a  third  wire,  25  cents  per  mile,  and  on 
each  additional  wire  20  cents  per  mile.^ 

Telephone  companies  x>ay  a  State  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  of  $100,000 
or  over  and  2i  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  under  $100,000.' 

Express,  sleeping  car,  equipment,  and  freight  line  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  treasurer, 
who  puts  such  returns  before  the  State  board  of  assessment.  The  tax  is  assessed 
on  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  capital  stock,  with  certain  deductions.  In  the 
case  of  express  companies,  deduction  is  made  for  resd  estate  situated  and  taxed 
outside  of  the  State  and  for  personalty  not  used  in  the  express  business;  in  the 
case  of  sleeping  car  and  equipment  companies,  for  real  estate  situated  and  taxed 
outside  of  the  State;  and  in  the  case  of  freight-line  companies,  for  real  estate 
situated  in  the  State. 

WYOMING. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Interned  improvement. — The  State  shall  not  engage  in  works  of  internal 
improvement  unless  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people.  (Art.  XVI, 
sec.  6.) 

State  aid. — The  le^slature  shall  not  authorize  the  State  to  contract  any  debt  in 
constructing  any  raih*oad  or  to  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  the  same.  (Art.  Ill, 
sec.  89.) 

The  State  shall  not  loan  its  credit  or  make  donation  to  any  railroad  or  telegraph 
line.     (Art.  X,  sec.  5. ) 

The  State  shall  not  loan  its  credit,  make  donations,  or  subscribe  to  stock  in  aid 
of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  XVI,  sec.  6. ) 

Uniform  taxation — Listing,  etc. — ^All  taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform. 
(Art.  I,  sec.  28.) 

All  lands  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  listed  and  assessed  separately. 
(Art.XV,sec.l.) 

Bailroads. — ^There  shall  be  a  State  board,  consisting  of  the  auditor,  treasurer, 
and  secretary  of  state,  which  shall  assess  at  their  actual  value  the  franchises, 
roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  railroads  and  other  common  car- 
riers. This  valuation  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  counties  as  the  basis  of 
taxation.     (Art.  XV,  sec.  10. ) 

Reports  of  railroad  companies. — ^All  railroads  operating  in  the  State  must  make 
annual  reports  of  their  business,  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.    (Art.  X,  sec.  3. ) 

Local  atd. — The  legi^ture  shall  not  authorize  any  county  to  contract  any  debt 
in  constructing  any  railroad,  or  to  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  the  same.  (Art.  HI, 
sec.39.) 

No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit  or  make  donation  to  any  railroad  or  tele- 
graph line.    (Art.  X,  sec.  5.) 

No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit,  make  donations,  or  subscribe  to  stock  in 
aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  XVI,  sec.  6. ) 

1  Rerifled  Statutes  of  Wisconsin,  sees.  1211-1218.  *  Ibid.,  sec  1222a. 

sibld.,  sec.  1216.  *  Laws  of  1899,  chaps.  111-114. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.  ^ 

Lifting,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  comx>anie8  are  required  to  make  annual 
rex>ort8  to  the  State  board  of  equalization,  setting  forth  all  property  of  operation. 
On  the  basis  of  these  reports  a  valuation  is  determined  covering  property  and 
franchises,  and  is  apportioned  among  the  local  districts  for  the  compntiation  and 
collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — ^Railroad  real  estate  not  employed  for  purposes  of  operation  is 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  api>ortioned  by 
the  State. 

TeleGraph  and  sleeping  car  companies.' 
These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 
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TABI-E  n.— METHODS  OF  SECURING  LOCAL  REVENUES  FROM  RAIL- 
ROAD TAXATION 


From  local  tax  on — 

From  distribution  of  State 
tax. 

General  property. 

Property  not  in  right  of 
way. 

Ho  local  tax. 

^Alabama. 

California. 

Minnesota.! 

California. 

—  Arizona. 

Connecticut. 

Wisconsin.* 

Maine. 

-^  Arkansas. 

Delaware. 

Massachusetts. 

"--^  Colorado. 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

*   Florida. 

Massachusetts. 

New  Jersey. 
West  Virginia. 

~   Georgia. 

Michigan. 
New  Hampshire. 

'  Idaho. 

-  Illinois. 

New  Jersey. 

Indiana. 

Pennsylvania. 

Iowa. 

Vermont. 

-  Kansas. 

Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

West  Virginia. 

Louisiana. 

o  Maryland. 

~    MisKi&sippi. 
^  Missoun. 

-    Montana. 

-  Nebraska. 

-  Nevada. 

'   New  Mexico. 

New  York. 

-  North  Carolina. 

-  North  Dakota. 

"  Ohio. 

'   Oklahoma. 

«  Oregon. 

c  Rhode  Island. 

"  South  Carolina. 

-    South  Dakota. 

> 

, 

"^  Tennessee.* 

t  Texas. 

Utah. 

~    Washington. 

Wyoming. 

1 

1  There  is  a  loc4il  tax  on  lands  owned  by  railroads,  such  as  have  been  subject  to  grant  either  by  the 
state  or  by  the  United  States. 

*  Lands  used  by  railroad  companies  but  not  used  in  any  way  for  railroad  purposes  are  assessed  and 
taxed  like  the  similar  property  of  individuals. 

*  Not  including  "distributable  property."    There  are,  however,  local  license  taxes  on  railroads. 
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Pagre. 

Adams,  Alton  D.,  electrical  engineer,  Boston,  Mass 275-285 

Adams,  Charles   Francis,   former  chairman   ^Jassachnsetts   railroad 

commission,  Boston,  Mass — 824-880 

Adams,  Henry  C,  statistician  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich .- ---  373-387 

Anderson,  George  H.,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsbnrg,  Pa  63&-652 
Bacon,  M.  B..,  freight  manager  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  Wyandotte, 

Mich 72-85 

Barter,  Henry  C,    secretary- treasurer   International   Longshoremen's 

Association,  Detroit,  Mich 806-817 

Bemis,  Prof.  Edward  Webster,  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y 86-103 

Bethell,  TJ.  N.,  general  manager  New  York  Telephone  Company,  New 

YorkCity 777-816 

Bryant,  John  W.,  secretary  Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners'  Exchange, 

New  Orleans,  La 387-400 


Chandler,  Albert  B.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company,  New  York 193-206 

Childs,  James  E.,  general  manager  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad,  New  York  City ..- 496-508 

Clark,  Thomas  F.,  vice-president  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
New  York 206-241 

Davant,  James  S.,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  Mem- 
phis,Tenn 5-8 

Dunlap,  Samuel  C,  general  manager  Cornelia  and  Tellulah  Falls  Rail- 
road, Gainesville,  Ga 1-4 

Fitzpatrick,  Val,  third  vice-grand  master  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men, United  States  and  Canada,  Columbus,  Ohio 830-841 

Fleming,  Henry  S.,  secretary- treasurer  Anthracite  Coal  Operators*  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 535-542 

Foote,  Allen  Bipley,  editor  Public  Policy,  Chicago 103-123 

Fuller,  H.  B.,  national  representative  of  National  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Employees,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Beaverf alls.  Pa 8-72 

Greene,  Thomas  L.,  vice-president  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  New 
YorkCity .    467-495 

GrifELth,  Charles  D.,  representative  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce 848-858 

Griswold,  B.  H.,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md ....     611-626 

Guillaudeu,  William  Leggett.  president  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Com- 
pany, New  York  City _ 442-451 

Haddock,  John  C,  independent  anthracite  coal  operator.  New  York  City.  521-534 

Hall,  Edward  J.,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company     817-824 

Harris,  Joseph  S.,  former  president  Reading  Company,  Reading  Termi- 
nal, Philadelphia,  Pa 59(^-611 

Hayne,  Daniel  H.,  general  solicitor  Merchants  and  Miners*  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Baltimore,  Md 413-425 

Hitchcock,  Romyn,  civil  engineer,  New  York  City  . .  . .       890-896 

Howes,  Osborne,  secretary  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Boston, 
Mass 700-718 

Jackson,  James  F.,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Fall  River 841-848 

Liangley,  James  Morton,  representing  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  New  York  City 859-883 
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Lindenberger,  F.  T.,  chairman  committee  on  hostile  legislation  Ameri- 
can Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  Detroit,  Mich ...  317-860 

McQovem,  P.  J.,  chairman  Southern  Classification  Committee,  Atlanta, 
Ga 652-686 

McLeod,  Archibald  A.,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  New 
Yorkaty 561-576 

Markham,  M.  C,  assistant  traffic  manager  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  Chicago,  111 425-442 

Nicholson, William,  manager  Central  Railway  Clearing  Honse,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y 718-731 

Parsons,  Prof.  Frank,  president  National  Public  Ownership  Leagne, 
Back  Bay  post-office,  Boston,  Mass 123-193,883-890 

Penje,  William,  secretary  La\e  Seamen's  Union,  Chicago,  111 400-412 

Randall,  A.  L.,  chairman  International  Typographical  Union  committee 
on  Government  control  and  ownership  of  the  telegraph,  Washington, 
D.C 241-265 

Bice,  Isaac  Leopold,  president  Consolidated  Rnbber  Tire  Company, 
NewYorkCity 732-743 

Ripley,  Prof.  William  Z.,  professor  of  economics,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 285-306 

Roberts,  F.  C,  member  International  Typographical  Union  telegraph 
committee,  Washington,  D.  C  ... 266-274 

Saward,  Frederick  E.,  editor  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  New  York  City..  508-520 

Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  of  Euhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers.  New  York  City 769-777 

Stearns,  Irving  A.,  president  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  incorporated,  Wilkes- 
barre,Pa ..  ._ _ ..576-596 

Stubbs,  J.  C,  third  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal - 757-769 

Talcott,  T.  M.  R.,  assistant  to  the  president  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Rich- 
mond, Va _ 626-636 

Teisberg,  A.  K.,  secretary  State' Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  .Minn 360-37;^ 

Thomas,  E.  B.,  president  Erie  Railroad  Company,  New  York  City 54S-560 

Walter,  Alfred,  president  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa 543-548 

Wheeler,  William  R.,  representing  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers*  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Cal 743-757 

Wilson,  Edward  P.,  secret^ury  various  Ohio  commercial  organizations, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 687-700 

Woodlock,  Thomas  P.,  railroad  editor  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
City : 451-467 
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(References  give  names  of  witnesses  and  pages  of  testimony— not  in  digest.    For 

index  of  digest  see  p.  cclxxxix.) 


AooideniiaiBeeskiBo  Employers' liability;  Relief  department;  Safety  appli- 
ances) : 

Appliances,  defective,  as  canse Fuller.  41 

Comparison  of  railways,  in  different  countries Parsons,  158 

Ldterstate  Commerce  Commission,  reports  to —  Fuller,  41 

Accounts  ot  corporations : 

Audit  and  examination,  difference  between Greene,  481 

Balance  sheets,  proi>er  items  to  be  published,  discussed Qreene,  492, 493 

Depreciation ,  method  of  accounting  for  G-reene,  493 

Methods  of  auditing  discussed Greene,  479-482, 483, 489-494 

Accounts  of  public  and  quasi  public  corporations  (see  also  Uniform 

public  a4:counting)  auditing,  in  England. Bemis,  98 

Accounts,  public: 

Examination  of,in  Wyoming Bemis, 93;  Foote,  104 

Public  regulation,  importance  of Bemis,  93;  Foote,  107;  Schiff.  778 

Publicity  of  municipal,  advoated Bemis,  91 

Uniform  system  of,  for  public  and  quasi  pubHc  corporations  advo- 
cated  Bemis,  91:  Foote,  103-123 

Accounts  of  railroads : 

Confusion  by  operation  of  subsidiary  companies Rice,  739, 740 

Auditing,  suggested  plan  of Foote,  122 

Expert  auditors,  examination  by,  advocated Greene.  479 

Improvements,  accounts  to  which  charged Talcott,  035 

Inspection  of,  desirability  of Rice,  739, 741 

by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  discussed Greene.  479, 480; 

Woodlock,  464 

Uniformity  of,  reasons  for .    Adams,  382-386 

advantage   of   requirement  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion  Greene,  480 

A^e  limit,  Railroad  employees,  injustice  of Fuller,  10 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees  (see  also  Arbitration): 

Longshoremen Barter,  309-317 

Railways,  extent  and  advantage  of  system Fuller,  10 

Agreements  of  railroads  (see  also  Community  of  interest;  Pooling): 

Denver  rates  fixed  by Griffith,  856 

Transcontinental  freight  rates,  nature  of Wheeler,  749;  Stubbs,  764 

Agreements  between  telegraph  companies,  effect  on  rates  . .  (Chandler,  195, 198 

A&bama,  telegraph  service  in Clark,  207 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Junction  Railway  Co.,  relation  to  South- 
western Investment  Security  Co Wilson,  698 

Alkali  products: 

Classification  indifferent  districts Bacon, 81 

Freight  rates  on,  discussed Bacon,  72-76, 80, 81 

Methods  and  conditons  of  basiness,  discussed Bacon,  72, 80, 85 

Tariffon Bacon,80,85 

Alleg'h.eny,  Pa.,  cost  of  electric  light  in Bemis,  98 

American  and  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  description  of  business  . 

Wheeler,  750;  Stubbs,  763 
American  Economic  Association,  resolutions  as  to  public  accounting  . . 

Bemis,  86, 94;  Foote,  108 
American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Anti-  scalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger ,  329 

Government  ownership  of  telegraph,  favored  by  .  _  Randall,  242;  Roberts,  274 
Lake  Seamen's  Union,  connected  with Penje.400 
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American  Merchant  Marine.     (See  Merchant  Marine,  American,) 
American  ships: 

Relative  cost  of  bailding Howes,  705, 707,  708 

Short-sighted  policy  of  bnilders Howes,  705 

American  Telegraph  Company  absorbed  by  Western  Union  Telegraph 

Company. Aoberts,  272 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.     (See  also  Tdeplioneif, ) 

Oeneral  system  described Hall,  830-823 

Accommodations  of Bethell,  784 

Growth  of Hall,8i9 

Assets    --. Hali,833 

Bell  Telephone  Ck>mpany,  relations  to Bethell,  810-811 

Capitalization  anthorized _ _ HaJl,819 

Collateral  trnst  bonds _  Hall,  819 

Dividendsof Bethell.783 

Expenses  and  earnings,  percentage  of Bethell,  783 

Extent  of  service Hall, 819 

Labor,  conditions  of Bethell,  784, 785 

New  York  Sab  way  Corporation,  relations  with  the Bethell.  779-780 

Organization... Hall.8l7 

Profits Bethell,  782, 78:{ 

Report  for  year  1900 Hall,820-823 

Service  famished  compared  with  service  in  Earope Bethell,  786-^S 

Stock Hall,819.821 

Wagespaid Bethell, 783, 784 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  to Bethedl,  812 

American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  membership,  constitation,  etc. 

Lindenberger,  320-325 
American  Union  Telegraph  Company,  absorption  of,  by  Western  Union 

Telegraph  Company Clark,  220-221;  Roberts,  273 

Amsterdam,  Holland : 

Telephone  service  and  rates  in,  comparison  of Bethell,  79:^-795 

Wages  of  telephone  operators. Bethell,  794-796 

Anthracite  Coal : 

AUotment  of  tonnage  between  railroads  discassed Woodlock,  p.  451: 

Childs,500;  Saward,514,515;  Haddock,  527; 
Walter,  545, 547:  Thomas,  550,  554 :  Stearns, 
581-583;    Harris,  598,  601,  602;    Rice,   748 

Desire  of  railroads  to  increase  their  proportions  Stearns,  590 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western Childs.  4^)6, 500 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  attitude  toward Haddock.  532 

Reasons  for  existing  proportions    Harris,  602 

Result  of  gradual  development,  not  of  agreement l^omas.  550, 554 

Slight  variations  between  railroads  in  recent  years Harris.  601, 602 

Bituminous  coal,  competition  of Greene,  469, 470; 

Childs.  501,  502;  Saward.  510,  512;  Haddock.  528-530: 
Fleming,  537,  541;  Walter,  543,  548:  Thomas,  555, 
McLeod,  562.  567, 569;   Stearns,  583,  585:   Harris.  602 

Cars,  discrimination  in  supply  of,  discassed Fleming.  536, 537; 

Walter,  545;  Stearns,  588;  Harris.  600, 601 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  purchase  by  Reading  Company 

Woodlock,  45 1,45.3;  Greene,  471, 475;  Mcl35od.572;  Harris.  607-609 

Children,  employment  at  mines Saward,  516 

Coal  lands,  accumulation  of  fund  to  cover  exhaustion Steams,  584 

Control  by  railroads .     Woodlock,  451, 453;  Greene.  468; 

Childs,  497, 498, 503;  Saward,  509;  Haddock. 
521;  Stearns,  588, 589;  Harris.  604:  Rice,  742 

Reading's  purchases  forced  by  competition Haddock,  p.  52;) 

Reason  for  holding  in  reserve Harris,  603, 606 

Coke,  competition  of Steams,  585 

Colorado,  deposits  in Saward,  519:  Griffith.  857 

Combination  and  community  of  interest  among  railroads  — 

Absolute  ownership  not  sought Woodlock,  452;  Walter,  545 

Attempted,  1893 Childs,  503;  Rice,  787 

Consolidation,  desirability  of Greene,  468-471 

Legal  difficulties  encountered  by Greene,  475 

Control  of  future  supply Steam8,587 
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Combination  and  community  of  interest,  etc. — Continued. 

Ekx>nomieB  and  advantages  to  public Woodlock,  452; 

Greene,  468-471;  Saward,  517. 519;  Haddock.  534;  Wal- 
ter, 544;  Thomas,  556;  McLeod,  568, 571, 575;  Harris,  598 

Competition  not  destroyed  by Child8,502 

Middlemen,  possible  elimination McLieod,568 

Effect  on  prices  and  general  public Greene,  469, 470, 473; 

Haddock,  530-581;  Steams,  586, 587;  Harris,  609;  Rice,  788 
Independent  operators,  Impossibility  of  driving  out  of  business. . . 

Steams,  586, 587 

Proportion  of  railroads  and  traffic  controlled  by . Childs,  502, 504; 

Haddock,  526;  Stearns,  586, 589, 594;  Harns,  598, 599, 608 

Recent  movement  described Woodlock,  451-455; 

Saward,  512, 513, 516;  Walter,  545 

Conditions  of  mining  in  different  regions Harris,  605, 606 

Cost-of  mining,  different  regions Walter,  547;  Steams,  584;  Harris,  606, 607 

Estimation  of Greene,  472, 474:  Saward,  515; 

Fleming,  540;  McLeod,  565, 566, 567, 570;  Harris,  602, 606, 607 

Increase Saward,  511;  Walter,  544;  Harris,  606, 607 

Proportion  going  to  wages Saward,  516 

Cost  of  transportation,  proportion  of  coal  output. Walter,  544 

Coxe  Bro.  &  Co. .  conditions  of  labor Steams,  592-596 

Output  and  tonnage        .. Steams,  581 

Pricesof  coal  received  by Stearns,  590-592 

Relations  to  railroads Steams,  577, 581 

Suit  against  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad Haddock,  525, 585;  McLeod,  578 

Western  shipments Steams,  584 

Cnlm  piles,  utilization  of  waste. Haddock,  528 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  relation  to  other  companies Harris,  608 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad _    Woodlock,  451, 

Steams.  577,  690 

Electricity,  competition  of Greene,  470 

Erie  Railroad,  combination  with  other  companies Thomas,  552,  558 

Purchase  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  Woodlock,  452; 

Greene,  475;  Haddock,  521;  Thomas,  552,  558;  McLeod,  572;  Steams,  589 

Tonnage,  amount  and  sources  Thomas,  548 

Export  trade Fleming,540;  McLeod, 567;  Rice,  742 

Freight  rates: 

Average  rates McLeod,  565 

Compared  with  bittmiinous  rates Woodlock,  454 

Haddock,  530-531;  Fleming,  539;  Stearns,  579, 594 

Decrease  in  recent  years _ Harris,  599, 600 

Disc^rimination  in,  existence  denied Stearns,  583, 584 

Distances  to  tide  water Stearns,578 

Independent  operators,  no  discrimination  against Steams,  580 

Influences  determining Harris,  598 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  attt;mpted  regulation  by 

Haddock,  525, 584 

Methods  of  establishing McLeod,  561 

New  England McLeod,  561, 562 

Percentage  of  tide  water  price,  chiefly  determined  by . .  Saward,  509 

Percentage  contracts,  comparison  of  tariff  rates  with 

Haddock,  5l^3,  532, 534;  Thomas,  549 

Relation  to  prices Greene,  470 

Reasonableness  discussed Wooillock,  453, 454;  Fleming.  586, 589 

Ton  rates,  per  mile  Childs,  496, 497;  Saward,  509 

Various  points .-.  Childs, 496 

Western  shipments Stearn8,583 

Gtes  and  other  products,  competition  of McLeod,  570 

Independent  operators,  discrimination  against,  in  supply  of  cars,  dis- 
cussed   - .     Haddock.  524-526,  532;  Fleming,  586, 537; 

Walter,  545:  Stearns,  580, 588;  Harris,  600, 601 

Different  positions  of  different  classes  of  operators 

Haddock,  521 ,  522, 527, 582 

Number  decreasing Stearns,  579, 580 

Policy  of Haddock, 531 
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Anthracite  Coal— Continued.  Psgt. 

Independent  operators,  etc. — Continued. 

Possibility  of  acquiring  lands  Childs.SOS 

Possibility  of  snccessfnl  business Stearns,  588 

Prices,  possible  influence  upon _ Haddock,532 

Production,  proportion  of  total Greene,  468;  Saward,  508. 509: 

Haddock,  521 ,  522, 527, 582;  Fleming,  585, 542,  Steams,  580;  Harris,  600 

Proportion  on  different  roads Childs,  4&8;  McLeod,  563 

Profits  of - Thomas.  556 

Railroads,  attitude  toward   .  McLeod,  573;  Harris,  600 

Proposed  construction  of Haddock,  521; 

Walter,  547;  Steams,  588;  Harris,  603 

Existence  of  grievances,  discussed Fleming,  541 ,  542 

General  satisfaction  with  existing  conditions  .  Thomas.  540, 556 

Direct  fbipments  ot"  freight  by Childs,  498 

Alleged  restriction  of  output  by  limiting  supply  of  cars  —  Chi  Ids,  504 ; 

Haddock,  524>527;  Walter,  545 

Small  proportion  sell  their  own  coal Saward,  508, 509 

Labor,  beneficial  effect  of  combination  of  operators McLeod,  576 

Condition  and  relation  to  employers Greene,  474 

Condition  of,  satisfactory Saward,  515, 519 

Foreign,  importation  of Stearns,596 

Number  of  days  worked Saward,  519, 520;  Steams.  593 

Lab6r  organizations,  attitude  of  Beading  Company  toward. .  Harris,  610, 61 1 ; 

Fitzpatrick,  833, 834, 837-840 

Lake  transportation Steams,  584 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  anthracite  coal  business Walter,  543, 548 

Percentage  of  output  _ Walter,  543, 547 

Relations  to  independent  operators Walter,  543, 545 

McLeod,  A.  A.,  attempted  combination  of  railroads,  1892 Saward,  51 3 

Middlemen,  economy  from  elimination McLeod, 568 

Miners,  nationality  of Steams,  595. 51^6 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  relations  to.... Woodlock, 452, 455 

New  England,  shipments  to Childs,  500, 501 ; 

Thomas,  558;  McLeod,  561, 562:  Steams,  5a5 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Rail  road,  coal  business Woodlock,  452 

Connection  with  New  York  Central  Railroad Childs,  504 

Purchases  of  coal  lands Childs.  497, 498;  Steams,  589 

Relation  to  other  railroads Harris,  598, 599, 603, 608 

Reorganization  and  capitalization Childs,  502 

Shipments,  proportion  of Childs,  500 

Tonnage  and  freight  rates Childs,  496, 497, 500 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Erie  Railroad,  purchase  by Woodlock,  452; 

Greene,  475;  Haddock,  521;  Thomas,  552. 553;  McLeod.  572,  Steams,  589 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  attitude  toward  agreements  of  railroads 

Haddock,  532 

Relation  to  coal  companies Steams,  579 

Relation  to  other  railroads Woodlock,  452;  Harris.  598. 599, 608 

Percentage  contracts,  system  described Woodlock,  454; 

Childs,  496, 498, 500;  McLeod,  563;  Steams,  577. 578 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  to  opemtors Haddock,  SSSS^ 

524,526,527,532;  Fleming,  537 

Cost  of  shipments  under Thomas,  549 

Duration  or Fleming.  536 

Establishment  of  system  by  Mr.  McLeod —  McLeod,  562,563 

Freight  rates  under..     Saward,509 

Proportion  of  coal  carried  under    Saward,  509 

Proportion  of  operators  selling  under Haddock,  522, 532 ; 

Fleming,  536, 537, 542;  Thomas,  549;  Harris,  600 

Railroads,  do  not  apply  to  mines  controlled  by Steams,  579 

Restriction  of  output  under Haddock,  524, 525, 627, 532;  Fleming,  537 

65  per  cent  contracts — 

Adoption, probability  of Childs, 496, 500: 

Walter,  543;  Thomas,  549;  Steams,  577;  Harris.  610 

Cover  life  of  property _ Haddock,  531, 532; 

Walter,  545;  Thomas,  549;  McLeod,  563;  Steams,  578 

Effect  on  independence  of  operators Haddock,  581 ,  533 

Investigation,  method  of Steani8,o77 
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Percentage  contracts— Continaed. 
65  per  cent  contracts— Continued. 

New,  blank  form Childs,  505, 507 

Railroads,  purpose  of Steam8,578 

Satisfactory  to  most  operators Fleming,  536, 537;  Harris,  610 

Time  of  payment  to  operators Steams,  580 

Variations  in  percentages  in  various  contracts Flemiug,  536 

Western  shipments Childs,  500 

Plymouth  Coal  Company,  relations  to  railroad  companies Haddock, 

523-^27, 533 

Powder,  price  of _ Sa ward,  511 

Prices — 

Agreements  of  railroads  as  to,  existence  of  practice  discussed.  Wood- 
lock,  455;  Childs,  499,505;  Saward,512,513,516,517; 
Haddock,  526,    529;  Fleming,  538, 539;  Walter,  547, 
548;  Thomas,  550, 554;  Steams,  582;  Harris,  599,603 
Reading  Railroad, influence  on.  McLeod,  572;  Steams,  582;  Harris,  604 

Consultations  between  railroads  regarding Thomas,  554, 555 

Sales  agents,  no  recent  meetin^^ Fleming,  539 

Seasonal  changes,  uniformity  m  making Saward,  511, 516; 

Haddock,  529;  Fleming,  538, 539 

Impossibility  of  control  by Childs,  505 

Coal  lands,  influence  of  capitalization  of Saward,  518 

Desirability  of  maintaining  present  rates Saward,  517 

Effect  of  combination Haddock,  529, 530-531, 532; 

Greene,  469, 470, 473;  Saward,  518, 519 

Effect  of  unlimited  competition Harris,  602, 603 

Impossibility  of  maintaining  excessive _ Harris,  603; 

Woodlock,455;  McLeod,  568, 569 

Influences  tending  to  prevent  excessive ..:. .._.  Thomas,  555 

Independent  operators,  methods  of  fixing Haddock,  525, 526, 529 

Limitation  by  competition  of  other  products Greene,  469, 470; 

Fleming,  537,  541;  Walter,  543,  548;  Thomas,  555; 
Childs,  501,  502;  Saward,  510,  512;  Haddock,  528-530; 
McLeod,  562,  567,  569;  Steams,  583,  585;  Harris,  602 

Overcapitalization  of  railroads,  effect  of Woodlock;  453 

Percentage  contracts,  influence  of,  as  regards  competition Haddock, 

531,532 

Reasonableness  of  present,  discussed .     Haddock,  530-^1; 

Walter,  543;  Saward,  519;  McLeod, 569 

Seasonal  fluctuations Saward,  511, 516 

Statistics— 

Average  and  variations McLeod,  565 

Recent  increat^e  discussed Childs,  499, 501, 502; 

Steams,  582, 583, 586, 587;  Harris,  603 

Recent  movement Saward,  510, 511, 515, 516;  Fleming,  541 

Recent  years,  by  months Steams,  590-592 

Strike  of  1900,  effect  of Thomas,  555;  Steams,  5S3 

Variations  as  between  qualities Fleming,  538;  Thomas,  554 

Western  markets .. Childs, 505 

Wholesale  and  retail,  difference  between Walter,  543 

Production,  consumption,  distribution,  by  sections  and  States. 

McLeod,  561, 562 

Output  from  year  to  year Walter,  543 

Productive  capacity,  and  demand  (see  also  Restriction  of  output). 

Saward,  511, 512;  Fleming,  538; 
Thomas,  555, 556;  McLeod,  565;  Steams,  587;  Harris, 601, 602 

Productive  capacity, influences  tending  to  increase Childs, 499; 

Steams,  587 

Seasonal  variation  in  demand,  and  storage  of  coal Childs,  499, 500 

Supply,  duration  of Greene,  475;  Haddock,  529;  Fleming,  540; 

Thomas,  555;  McLeod,  565, 566, 570;  Stearns,  587;  Harris,  605, 606 
Railroad  mines,  economies  of  operation  by  large  corporations.  McLeod,  566, 568 

Publicity  of  accounts  desirable Greene,481 

Railroads,  amount  of  coal  mined  by  affiliated  comx>anies McLeod,  568 

Names  and  description  of  coal  roads Saward,  508 

Profits  on  coal  mining  and  transportation Woodlock,  453, 454; 

Greene,  472, 474 
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Railroads,  amount  of  coal  mined,  etc. — Continued. 

Proportion  of  coal  traffic  to  total  traffic Walter,  546 

Relation  to  subordinate  coal  companies McLeod.  561  -. 

Stearns,  579:  Harris,  6lM) 

Reading  Railroad,  allotment  of  tonnage  to Saward,  514: 

Haddock,  527;  Harris,  598, 601,  606 

Attempted  combination  in  1893 Ciiild8,503 

Business  .     Harris,  596-611 

Capitalization  of  coal  lands Qraene,  473: 

Sa ward.  517, 519;  Haddock,  538;  McLeod,566;  Harris,  604, 605 

Cars,  distribution  of  to  operators Harris,  601 

Earlier  attempts  to  control  Jersey  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley  .  . 

Rice,  737-738 

Labor,  attitude  toward Harris.  610, 611;  Fitzpatrick,  833. 834, 837-^40 

New  England,  extension  into  in  1892 McLeod.  567, 574 

Prices,  influence  on Steams,  582;  Harris,  604 

Purchaseof  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  McLeod,  572;  Hsoris,  6()7, 609 

Recent  purchases  of  coal  land  unimportant Harris,  604 

Reserved  supply  of  coal McLeod,  566, 570;  Harris.  605, 606 

Restriction  of  output  (see  also  Allotment  of  tonjiage) ,  exiatesnoe  of 

practice  discussed _ Saward,514,515.517: 

Fleming,  537, 538;  Walter.  545, 547 
Independent  operators,  limit  of  supply  of  cars  GUscussed  . .  Haddock,  524- 

526,533 

Variations  of  demand  render  necessary Haddock,  535 

Royalties  to  owners  of  coal  lands Saward,  519 

Schuylkill  region,  conditions  of  mining  in Harris,  606 

Sizes  of  coal Stearns.  .578 

Changes  in  demand  for  respective Steams,  583 

Methods  of  manufacture McLeod.569 

Small,  proportion  of  . .  McLeod.  562, 567 

Storing  ot*  coal,  difficulty  of ._.  Thomas.ooO 

Strike  of  1900,  Coxe Bros.  &  Co., relation  to __.  Steams, .592, 503 

Effect  on  prices...  _.  Child8.499;  Saward,  510, 516;  McLeod,  567, 574 

Effect  on  producers  and  cons amers Walter,  .546: 

Saward,  520;  Haddock,  527, 528 

Justice  of  demands  discussed .   Haddock. 533; 

Fleming,  542;  Thomas,  555, 557;  Steams,  593, 594 

Tide- water  ports,  described 1 Saward,  508 

United  Mine  Workers,  demands  of  1901  discussed McLeod,  576 

Virginia,  alleged  supply  in Haddock,  533 

Wages  of  miners McLeod,  567, 574;  Steams,  593 

Recent  increase Childs,499;  Saward,  515, 519 

Sliding  scales,  history Stearns, 593, 594 

Wastes  of  competition Greene,  468-470 

Western  markets,  shipments,  prices,  etc Childs,  500, 505;  Sawtird,  516. 519 

Anthracite  Coal  Operators*  Association: 

Composition  and  objects Fleming,  5;i5 

Attitude  toward  railroad  companies  _ ..  Fleming,  542 

Antiscalping  laws.     (See  also  Ticket  brokerage. ) 

Passage,  and  efforts  to  pass    Lindenberger,  326, 331 

Unconstitutionality,  decisions  as  to Lindenberger,  341 ,  349 

Antwerp,  telephone  service  of Bethell,  788 

Appliances: 

Defective,  retained  in  use  by  railroads Fuller,  40, 41 

Overhead  structures _ Fuller,  41 

Arbitration  and  conciliation: 

Advocated  generally Fuller,  70 

Compulsory,  advocated Fleming,  542 

Deprecated FnUer,  71 ;  Saward,  520;  Thomas,  556, 557 

Discussed _ Haddock,533;  Walter. 546, 547 

Desirability  of Saward,  520;  Haddock,  533;  Greene,  474 

Labor  organizations,  incorporation  as  means  of  facilitating Haddock.  533 

Irresponsibility  of - Fleming,  542 

Longshoremen.  Great  Lakes Barter,  312-315 

Argentina,  per  capita  trade  of,  with  the  United  States Howes,  713 
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Page. 
Armour  Packing  Company,  requests  changes  in  freight  classification. . 

McGovern,  671-672 
Associated  Press: 

Franchise,  how  obtained Bandall,256 

Costof   Bandall,256 

Originator  of Randall,  248 

Power  of,  as  a  monopoly 

Randall,  245, 248, 252, 255-257, 259;  Roberts,  266, 267, 269, 273 

Power  of,  to  create  public  sentiment Roberts,  273, 274 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  relations  with Randall,  247, 248 

Associated  Railways  of  virg^inia  and  the  Carolinas,  geographical  ex- 
tent     - McGovem,654 

Association  of  Accounting  Oflicers,  waybill,  form  of,  adopted  ..  Nicholson,  728 

Atlanta,  Oa.: 

Freight  rates  compared  with  Birmingham  rates  . McGovern,  680 

Compiured  witn  Savannah  rates McGoveru,  681 

Not  in  need  of  railways . .  McGovem,  680 

Atlantic    and    Pacific    Telegraph   Ck>mpany,    absorption   by  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company Clark,  220-221 ;  Rol)erts,  272 

Attorney-General,  no  authority  over  freight  classification Langley ,  860 

Audit  Company  of  New  York,  nature  of  wor.v Greene,  480 

Australia: 

Policy  of  railways  in Parsons,  137, 143 

Railway  discriminations  abolished  in Parsons,  134 

Austr  ia-Hungary : 

Railways .  Parsons,  137 

Telephone  service Bethell,  790-791 

Bagffage: 

Checking  on  mileage  books Lindenl)erger,  353, 354 

Checking  on  through  tickets  , . Lindenberger,  337, 388 

Baltimore: 

Freight  traffic  at - ..  Gnswold,  613 

Rate  differentials ._ Howes,  710 

Spot  wheat  at Howes,  701 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad: 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  relations  with Schiff,  771, 772 

Reading  Railroad,  relations  with _ _  _ .  Harris,  608-609 

Relief  department,  discussed Fuller,  43, 47-49, 52. 59-69 

Reorganization _ Schiff,  769 

Sunday  traffic  on _ Fuller,  29-32 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company: 

Failure  of Clark,  228 

Rates  of -...   .-. _ Parsons,  888 

Sale  of,  reasons  for _ _ Parsons,  888 

Bank  notes,  functions  of . . Schiff,  777 

Banks,  syndicates  of — Bemis,  88 

Bar^e  lines,  Mississippi  River _ .  Markham,  426-432 

Basing  point  sy^stem,  Southern  States: 

Discrimination  between  places,  causes  of Parsons,  128, 132, 133 

Explanation  of Ripley,  p.  301 ;  Markham,  439;  Talcott,  629, 030 

interstate-commerce  law,  effect  on Markham,  439 

Numl.er  of  basing  points  not  increasing McGovern,  079 

Origin  of- McGovern,  678-679;  Wilson,  697 

Bavaria,  telephone  system _ Bethell,  793 

Belgium: 

Labor  conditions - Bethell,  788-789 

Railways - -.. Parsons,137 

Telegraph  systems,  extent  of _ Clark,  207 

Telephone  conditions Bethell,  788-789 

Bell  Telephone  Company: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  relations  with .  Bethell,  810-811 

History HaU,817-8l9 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  to Clark,  217, 219, 226-227 

Berlin,  telephone  system Bethell,  791-792 

Bills  of  lading: 

Defined McGovem,661 

Uniformity  of,  established McGovern,  659 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  freight  rates  compared  with  Atlanta  rates. . .  McGovern,  680 
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Bismarck,  Otto,  speech  of,  on  railways Parsons,  1 34 

Bituminous  coal  (see  Coal), 

Blacklisting: 

Application  for  employment,  form  of Fnller,  13 

Instances  of  practice Fuller,  16 

Laws  prohibiting,  difficnlty  of  euforcement Fnller,  1 7 

Enactment  by  Congress  advocated Fuller,  17 

Private  correspondence,  use  of _ Fuller,  1:^17 

Reading  road,  practically  practiced  by Fitzpatrick,  835 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  established  by Roberts,  269 

Blanket  descriptions,  case  regarding  Pacific  coast  rates Wheeler,  745; 

StubbB,  759 

Boats  on  Mississippi  Kiver: 

Barge  lines  . .  _ .  .  _ Markham.  426-433 

Cost  and  insurance    _ Bryant,  398 

Bonds,  railroads: 

Excessive  issue  undesirable . .  - Rice,  T36 

Erie  Railroad,  sinking  fund  on  anthracite  lands McLeod,  573 

Interest,  reduction  of  rated Greene,  486 

Limited  to  amount' of  capital  stock  in  Massachusetts Jackson,  844 

Boston: 

As  a  competitor  of  New  York . Langley,  859 

Canadian  export  trade . .  . .     Howes,  702 

Canadian  railway  connections,  its  advantages  by  reason  of Howes,  701 

Commercial  importance Howes,  700 

Ext>ort  rates  through Howes,  701 

Export  trade  of Howes,  700 

Freight  differential  at Howes,  701 

Freight  rates  to Howes,  700,  701 

Freight  steamers  trading  at Howes,  701 

Importsof - Howes,  700 

Railroads,  effect  of  certain __.  How  s,  701,  702 

Enterprise  at Howes,  701 

Street  railway  system     Jackson,  843,  844 

Telephone  service,  compared  with  Amsterdam }3ethell,  794 

Transportation  facilities  at. Howes,  701 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad: 

Competitors  of Parsons,  133 

Discriminations  by Parsons,  129-134;  Howes,  702 

Lease  of,  by  New  York  Central  _ Parsons,  129 

Report  of  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  on Parsons,  129,  130, 131 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad: 

Freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal Thomas,  553 

Lease  of  the  Fitchbnrg  road _ Howes,  702 

Boycotts,  strikes  distinguished  from Fuller,  70 

Brazil,  per  capita  trade  of,  with  the  United  States _  _ .  Howes,  71 4 

Bridges,  danger  to  river  navigation  from Bryant,  388 

Brokers,  telegraph  business,  favor  by  telegraph  companies,  discussed 

Randall,  244;  Chandler,  199;  Clark,  209 

Brooklyn.  Bridge : 

Operation  of  railway Bemis.  88, 102 

Rates  compared  with  St.  Louis  Bridge Parsons,  145 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  insurance,  cost  of Fuller,  56 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen : 

Employers'  liability,  resolution  regarding ,.    Fuller,  36 

Membership  . ..  Fitzpatrick,  832 

Method  of  considering  grievances Fitzpatrick,  831 

Objects  of Fitzpatrick,  831 

Reading  Railroad,  attitude  toward Fitzpatrick,  8:i3 

Brotherhoods : 

Benefit  and  insurance  features Fnller,  42 

Employers'  liability,  resolutions  regarding Fuller,  36 

Federation,  desirability  of Fuller,  11 

Ne^tiations  and  conciliation  with  employers Fnller,  70 

Objects  and  advantages- Fullpr.69 

Strikes,  effect  of  in  reducing Fuller,  70 

Brussels,  telephone  service B6thell,788 
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Budapest,  Hungary: 

G^neml  progreesiveneBs  . .  Bethen,791 

Telephone  system Bethell,791 

BufEklo  Railway  Clearing  HouBe  (see  also  Central  Railway  Clearing 
House) : 

Duties - -. Nicholson,  719, 720 

Establishment Nicholson,  719 

Executive  committee Nicholson,  720 

Membership _ Nicholson,  719 

Cables,  submarine: 

Capacity...  Glark,232 

Cost Clark,218 

Cost  of  maintenance Clark,218 

How  constructed ^ Clark,  232 

Rates Clark,  218 

California: 

Fruit-canning  industry Wheeler,  753, 754 

Industrial  conditions  generally Wheeler,  754, 755 

Manufacturing  interests  .   -._ Wheeler,  752-753 

Oil,  coal,  and  water  power Wheeler,  752 

Railroad  commission,  character  and  decisions  of _ Stubbs,  767 

Canada: 

Differential  tariff Howes,  716,718 

National  policy Howes,  717 

Railroads,  advantages  in  rates  on Ripley,  286 

American  rates,  effect  of  competition  on Thomas,  552 

Differentials  allowed  to Ripley,  298 

Interstate-commerce  law  affected  by Ripley,  298 

Reciprocity  treaty  with,  necessity  for Howes,  718, 715, 718 

Trade  of ,  desirability - Howes,  715-716 

Extent : -.  Howes,  713,714,715,716 

Trade  relations  with  the  United  States Howes,  713, 715, 717, 718 

Canadian  Pacific  Railroad: 

Differentials  in  favor  of Wheeler,  748;  Stubbs,  762 

Discrimination  of  transcontinental  roads  in  competition  with 

Wheeler,  748;  Stubbs,  762 

Illinois  C-entral  Railway,  connection  with Markham,  442 

Interstate-commerce  law,  not  subject  to Markham,  442 

Canals  (see  also  Isthmian  Canal;  Nicaragtia  Canal): 

Kiel,  volume  of  business _ Anderson,  639 

Capitalization  of  corporations  generally  (see  also  Telegraplis;  Telephcmes): 

Discussed  jp;eneraliy Woodlock,  456-461 

Amount  of,  advantage  of  large,  as  regards  price  of  securities Greene,  489 

Excessive  impossible .  Schiff,  773 

Heavy  si>ecuIation,  effect  of Thomas,  560 

High  dividends  preferable  to  overcapitalization Greene,  486 

Increasing,  reasons  for Greene,  486, 491 

Overcapitalization,  evil  results  .         ...    Anderson,  650, 651 

Public  opposition  to  high  dividends  leads  to  increase Greene,  486, 491 

Real  value,  no  effect  on Schiff,  775 

Bonds,  conversion  into  stock  desirable Rice.  740 

Excessive  issue,  undesirable Rice,  736 

Stocks,  relation  to Greene, 476 

Industrial  combinations,  compared  with  railways Woodlock,  458 

Investors,  discrimination  relative  to Schiff,  773 

Method  of  increasing  stock _ Schiff,  774 

Oii^ercapitalization  discussed  generally Woodlock,  456-461 

Evil  results _ Anderson,  650,651 

Publicity  as  remedy  for  ...  . . Greene,  476 

Reasons  for    _ Berais,  88 

Remedies ' Anderson,  651 

Patents,  exploitation  of _ Rice,  732-734 

Stocks,  amount  of,  relatively  unimportant Rice,  736 

Wages,  effect  of  overcapitalization .  Fuller,  71 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  ,. Parsons,  889-890 

16a 70 
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Capitalization  of  railroads: 

Chicago  and  Alton  Railway Woodlock,  458, 459;  Schiff ,  775 

Compared  with  expense  of  reproduction Thomas,  551 

Covers  improvemeuts  in  some  cases    ..     Ripley,  306 

English  roads,  compared  with  American Thomas.  551 ,  559; 

ErieRailroad Thomas,  551,559 

Michigan,  valnation  of  plants  in Adams,  374-382 

Movement  of ,  recent   ..   ..   Ripley,  303, 304 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad Childs,502 

Overcapitalization — 

Amount  of Parsons,  153 

Anthracite  coal  roads Woodlock,  453-156 

Kansas  aty.  Pitttsbarg  and  Gulf  Railroad Woodlock,  4fll.  463 

Rates,  effect  on,  denied Woodlock,  456 

Policy  of  railroads  in  respect  to Parsons.  154, 155 

Proper  basis  discussed Parsons,  155;  Greene,  476;  Talcott.  635 

Cost  of  construction,  relation  to Woodlock,  457 

Earning  capacity,  relation  to Greene,  476 

Preferred  and  common  stock,  basis  for Rice,  732, 733 

Tangible  assets  and  good  will,  issue  of  securities  for Greene,  490, 491 

Rates, reasonable. relation  to..  Ripley, 291, 292;  Teisberg, 862;  Adams, 380, 3{<1 

Reading  Company Woodlock,  455, 456;  Harris,  597, 598 

Reasonableness  in  United  States  asserted Woodlock,  456 

Regulation  by  GK>vemment,  discussed Teisberg,  365;  Woodlock,  460-462 

By  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advocated Thomas,  560 

By  Massachusetts  State  Board Jackson,  843 

Reorganization,  effect  on Ripley,291, 

297-298;  Greene,  487, 488;  Harris,  597, 598 

Stock  watering  by  selling  bonds  at  low  figure Ripley,  804 

Street  railways,  compared  with Bemi8,90,91 

Surplus  income,  capitalization  of Adams.  380, 881 

Terminals,  value  not  included  in  assets,  Massachusetts. Jackson,  944 

Car  trusts. Adam8,386;  Talcott,685 

Carload  rates McGovern,  662,665;  Langley,863 

Denver,  rates  to Griffith,855 

Discrimination  against  small  shippers Langley .  86 1 ,  862 

Arbitrary _ .   Langley,  863 

Effect  on  jobbing  trade Langley,  861 ,  862 

Pacific  coast,  case  regarding  differentials Wheeler,  745;  Stubro.  758, 761 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  relation  to  formation 

of Woodlock,464 

Carrier's  risk  rates,  comparison  with  owner*s  risk  rates McGovem.  656, 

657, 659-661 

Cars,  difficulty  of  furnishing  in  busy  season Teisberg.  367, 371 

Discrimination  in  supply  of  anthracite  coal  oars  discussed   Steams.  588; 

Harris,  600-601;  Fleming,  536-537;  Walter,  545 

Cartage,  relation  to  freight  rates Nicholson,  726 

Central  Pacific  Railroad,  Southern  Pacific,  relation  to Stubbs,  757, 764 

Central  Railroad  of  Oeorgia,  competitor  of  the  Southern  Railway .  -  McGovem, 

682-683 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  contro'  of,  by  Reading  Railroad. .  Greene,  471, 

475;  McLeod,572;  Harris,  607-609;  Rice,  737, 738 
Central  Railway  Clearing  House : 

Departments Nicholson,  721, 722, 723 

Duties Nicholson.  720 

Establishment  of .    Nicholson,  719, 720 

Geographical  extent Nicholson,  729 

Membership Nicholson,  720 

Central  Traffic  Association,  jurisdiction Nicholson,  726 

Charleston- Asheville-Norfolk  Case,  defined McGovem,  683-686 

Charlotte,  S.  C,  cotton,  freight  rates  on Davant,5,8 

Chicago: 

Electric  li^ht,  cost  in -. Bemis, 98 

Gas,pricein Bemis,89 

Gas  companies,  capitalization  of Bemis,  89 

Municipal  railways,  ownership  of Bemis,  87 
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Chicago— Con  tinned.  Pago- 
Southern  lumber,  receipts  of    Markham,  432 

Southern  trade,  interest  m ...• Wilson, 692 

Chicago    and   Alton   Bailroad,    capitalization,    recent    increase,  dis- 
cussed      \Voodlock,pp.458,459;  Schiff,775 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Cluincy  B»ailroad: 

Extension  to  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  747;  Stubbs,  764 

Relations  to  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern . .  Wheeler,  747 ;  Stnbbs,  765 

Chicago-Charleston  rate,  how  made  McQovern,  684-686 

Chicaeo-Norfolk  rate,  how  made  .     McGovem,  684, 686 

Child  labor: 

Anthracite  coal  mines,  employment  in Saward,  516 

China,  cotton  goods,  rates  on  shipments  to Dnnlap.  3, 4 

Chinese  characters,  effect  on  American  industry Wheeler,  755 

Cincinnati: 

Chicago,  cooperation  with,  for  Southern  trade Wilson,  692 

Freight  traffic  of Wilson,  687, 700 

Louisville, nvalry  with Wil8on,687 

Louisville  and  Nashvil  e  Railway  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  694 

Railway  discriminations  against Wilson,  688, 689 

Southern  trade  of Wil8on,687 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Syndicate,  its  relation  to  Southwest- 
ern Investment  Security  Company Wilson,  693 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Bailroad  Company: 

Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  lessee  of Wilson.  692-693 

Southern  Railway  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  693 

Southwestern  Investment  Security  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  693 

Cincinnati  Southern  Bailroad: 

Construction  of Wilson, 687, 692, 698 

Control  of ,  inimical  to  Cincinnati Wilson,  694 

Cost  of -.     Wilson,  698 

Lease  of .-.  Wilson,  692-694 

Southern  Railway  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  693 

Cities.     (See  MunicipcUities.) 

Civil  service.     (See  Officeholding  clasa, ) 

Civil  service  exam  nation  system: 

Application  of,  to  public  utilities Parsons,  151 

Benefits  of ,  in  municipalities  . .   Foots,  1 18, 119 

Difficulties  of Bemis,99 

Municipal  governments,  need  of ,  in Bemis,  102 

Municipal  officers,  not  applicable  to.  in  Masssachusetts Adams,  283 

Necessity  of,  in  Government  bnsineBs .   . Clark,  230-232 

Telegraph  employees,  relation  to      Roberts,  270 

Classification  Committees,  dutv  of,  in  respept  of  single  package  . . .  Langley ,  869 
Classification  of  freight  (see  also  Under  dassijication  (^freight;  South- 
ern Classification  Committee): 

Discussed  generally.  ..    Ripley,  302;  Hayne,  418, 419; 

Markham.  434, 435;  Gris wold,  617-619;  McGovem,  652 

Armour  Packing  Company,  change  in,  requested  by McGovem,  671-672 

Attorney-General,  no  authority  in  reference  to    Langley,  860 

Changes,  methods  of  making McGovem.  608, 671 

Cincinnati,  inimical  to  ..   Wilson,  698 

Classes,  number  of Ripley.  302;  Langley,  860 

Prior  to  Interstate- Commerce  Law,  classes,  number  of Langley,  860 

Commercial  conditions,  must  meet McGovern,  668 

Commodity  rates,  system  described  and  discussed Gris  wold,  617; 

Talcott,6;^2-h3:i;  McGovem,  674r-676;  Nicholson,  727 

Advance  in  freight  classification  not  affected  by  Langley,  870 

Definition Lang:ey,860 

Discrimination,  not  an  unjust McGovern,  675 

How  established McGtovem,  665, 666 

Increaseof McGovem, 676 

Must  be  exceptional McGovem,  674, 675 

Necessity  of    . Wheeler, 749;  Stubbs, 766 

Reasonfor McGovem,674 

Remimerative  to  roadsand  to  shippers    McGovern,  675, 676 

Transcontinental  traffic Wheeler,  750;  Stubbs,  763, 764 

(Ik>ntracts,  effect  on  future McGovem,  668 

Cost  of  transportation  only  a  smail  factor  in McGovem,  670 
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Classification  of  fireigrl^t — Continned. 

Ck>cton  goods,  difficaltieB  of   Lan^rley,  806 

Oifficnltiesof _  LanKley,868 

Factors  entering  into McGovem,670 

Freight  traffic,  effect  of,  on  miscellaneous Lianglej,  870 

General  list,  number  of  items  in Langley,  86(J 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  control  over,  advocated .   .  Bacon,  74, 76.  S2 

Doubts  of  jurisdiction  of Talcott,  63:^;  Langley,  860 

Interstate-Commerce  Law .  condition  of  prior  to Lang  ey.  860 

Quasi  conspiracy  against,  advanced Laiigley,  861 

Jurisdiction  of  different McGtovem,  652;  Wilson,  698;  Nicholson.  7:36, 727 

Manipulation  of LaDgley,866 

Objections  to Nicholson,  736 

Obligation  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  observe Langley,  863 

Official  ciassifici^tion,  territory  of Langley,  860 

Official  classification  comm'ttee,  advances  made  by Langley,  860, 866 

Rates,  changes  in  as  affecting Langley,  865 

Comparison  of Langley,  864 

Effecton Markham, 434, 485;  McGK>vern, 654. 655, 667, 669 

lncrease.of  .  Ripley,  302;  Griswold,  618, 610:  McOovem,  670;  Langley,  860 

Relation  of ,  to McGk>vem,  654-655;  Langley,  860 

Shippers,  can  not  accommodate  individual McGovem,  669 

Soda  and  alkali  products  criticised Bacon,  72-74, 81 

Southern  classification,  discussed  generally. Ouillauden,  446: 

Talcott,  682-634;  McGovem,  652. 653. 655, 663, 683 

Southern  classification  committee,  revision  by McGK>vem,  655-656 

Territories  of Langley,  860 

Transcontinental  traffic,  basis  of Stubb8.763 

Uniform,  advocated Bacon,  74, 76, 82-84 

Consolidation  of  railroads ..  Bipley,302 

Desirability  and  difficulties Ripley,  302. 303; 

Griswold,  617-619;  McGovem,  678;  Wheeler,  749 

IMsadvantages  of  lack  of .   Ripley.  302 

Evils  of  lack  of Bacon,74.82 

Impracticability Talcott,  633;  McGovem,  677;  Stubbs.  766, 767 

Instances  of  lack  of Bacon.  73, 74, 81 

Possibility  of   Bacon,  83 

Proposed  method  of  adoption Bacon,  74, 76, 82, 84 

Railroads,  no  tendency  on  part  of  railroads  toward Bacon,  83 

Clearing  house,  railway: 

Advantagesof  Nicholson,  721, 723, 724, 727, 729, 731 

Advocatesof Nicholson.  724 

Business  of Nicholson,  728 

E  onomiesof Nicholson,  780, 731 

Employees  of Nicholson,  723 

Europe,  existence  in Nicholson,  728 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  no  connection  with Nicholson,  727 

Passenger  business,  no  relations  with Nicholson,  731 

Railways,  relation  to Nicholson,  723, 724, 727, 729. 731 

System  explained Nicholson,  729, 731 

Universal,  for  America  not  possible Nicholson,  728 

Coal  (see  also  Anthracite  cocU): 

Exx>ort  trade Fleming,540;  Ander8on,643 

Southern  ports --    Markham,  433;  Talcott, 628 

United  States  and  Canada. Howes, 714, 715, 717 

Freight  rates  on Bacon,  75-79;  Woodlock,  p.  454;  Griswold.  619, 620 

Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans -    Br3rant,394 

Importance  to  industrial  life Anderson,  643 

Methods  of  marketing  bituminous Saward,509 

Methods  of  shipment   Fleming,  539 

Output  of  bituminous Saward,512 

Pacific  coast,  supply  of ._ Wheeler, 752 

St.  Louis, traffic  at MarlEham,426 

Coastwise  transportation  (see  also  Water  transportation) : 

Baltimore  steamship  lines  described —  Griswold,  621, 632 

Companies  ensaged  in.  .. —  McGovem, 664 

Freight,  distribution  of Hayne,419 
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Coastwise  transportation— Continued.  P^ge. 

Inspection Hay ne,  417, 418 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  cliaracter  of   . .  Hayne,  420 

Increase  of  traffic -    Hayne,423 

Passenger  and  freight  compared Hayne,418 

Nationality  of  seamen Quillaudeu,  450, 451 

Obligations  of  companies  nnder  United  States  law —  Hayne,  414 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company Quillanden,  444-445 

Railroads,  ownership  of  steamship  lines  by Talcott,  628;  Wilson,  689 

Bates,  steamship,  differential  in  favor  of McGovem,  663-664 

Railways  not  affected  by  . Langley,875 

Trade  not  interested  in  subsidy —  Hayne,  421 

Wages Penze,  412 

Coffee,  advanced  by  Sonthem  Freight  Classific^ation  Committee  —  Langley,  865 

Coke,  freight  rates,  recent  increase  discussed —  Bacon,  75-70 

Collins  Steamship  Line: 

Loss  of  steamers -  Howe,  704 

Not  benefited  by  subsidy.... Howe,  704 

Colorado,  alleged  discrimination  against . .  Griffith,  849-854 

Anthracite  coal,  dei>osits - Saward,519 

Production  in Griffith,  857 

Irrigation,  development  in Griffith,  857 

Manufactures  in Griffith,  850, 852 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  freight  rates  on  products. .  -  Griffith,  850, 852 

Combination  rate,  defined McGovem,  678 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Agreements  of  railroads;  Community 
of  interest;  Consolidation  of  corporations;  Pooling): 

Capitalization,  compared  wim  railways Woodlock,  458 

Proper  basis  of ...    Greene,  476, 477 

Promotion,  regulation  discussed  . Greene,  476, 477, 490-494 

Competition*  local  price-cutting,  prohibition  opoosed Anderson,  651 ,  652 

Effects Bacon,  77;  Parsons,  157, 158, 159 

Private  railways  promoted  by Parsons,  157 

Rates,  enabled  to  get  joint Ripley,  293. 294 

Remedies  suggested Parsons,  157, 158 

Significance  of.. Parsons,  157, 158 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Department  of,  establishment  advocated Bacon, 

77,80;  Anderson,  645 

Commercial  museums,  establishment  and  advantages  of Wheeler,  752 

Commercial  organizations  advocate  governmental  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  the  telegraph Roberts,  267 

Commission  merchant,  as  distinguished  from  jobber Langley,  871 

Commissions,  payment  by  railroads  to  ticket  lookers Lindenberger, 

340, 845, 352, 355. 35? 

Commodity  rates.     (See  Classification  of  freight.) 

Community  of  interest  (see  also  Agreements  of  railroads;  Anthracite  coal; 
Consolidation  of  railroads;  Fooling) : 

Bankers,  idea  among Schiff,775 

Benefitsof McLeod.571;  Schiff,770,771;  Langley,878 

Colorado  railroads Griffith,855 

Discriminations,  effect  on Stabbs,  765;  Langley,  874, 875 

Economies,  relative,  as  compared  with  consolidation Greene,  485 

Effect  of McGovem,678 

Extent  of  the  principle Schiff,771 

Growth  of Schiff,770 

How  brought  about.. Schiff,771 

Nature  of  policy. Woodlock,  462 

Origin  ofidea Schiff,770 

Plans  of  combining Schiff,776 

Rates,  effect  on Stubb8,76r);  Langlej',876 

Transcontinental  railroads Griffith,  855 

Vanderbilt  roads  and  Pennsylvania  system Woodlock,  462 

Commutation  tickets,  brokerage  in Lindenberger,  340 

Competition: 

Between  markets,  importance  of Griswold,  615, 624, 625 

Coastwise  vessels  with  railway  lines. .  . .  Ha3me,  418, 419, 420;  McGovem,  664 

Sailing  vessels Hayne,  418-420 

Continuous,  law  of Schiff,777 
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Coxnpetition— Continued. 

Defined McGK>vem,679 

Freight  rates,  regulation Griswold,  tt'i4. 635 

Industrial  combinations,  prohibition  of  local  price  cutting  opposed . .  Anderson, 

651, 6.Vi 

Oceantraffic Stnbbe,  758 

Railroads,  abolishment  of,  only  remedy  for  rate  cutting Ripley.  290 

Effect  of ,  on  facilities  offered ...  Ripley ,  2»4, 295 

Onrates Ripley, 286, 296:  Thomas, 552 

Elementsof Gri8wold,616 

Injurious  to  railway  interests Markham,  433 

Paralleling,  wastefulness  of    Thomas.  551  j  559 

River  transportation  and  railroads Markham,  425-431 

Ticket  brokerage  favorable  to    Lie Jenberger,  350 

Undersirability  of  ex:  eissive Thomas,  650. 551 

Southern  transportation  lines    Guillaudeu.  445-446:  Talcott,  627 

Telegraph  companies,  business  better  done  throagh Chandler,  204 

Western  Union  Company  and  Postal  Company,  competitors. .  Chandler, 

195,201,202 

World  markets,  effect  in  keeping  down  freight  rates Thomas,  551, 552 

Conciliation  (see  also  Arbitration): 

Desirability,  for  settling  labor  disputes  _ . Greene,  474 

Congressional  committees,  advocate  govemmental  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  telegraph Roberts,  266, 267, 268 

Connecticut,  railway  disc  rimination  in Parsons,  1 33 

Consolidated  Qas  Company  of  New  York: 

Capital  and  business  of _ .  _  Bemis.  87 

Relations  with  United  Gas  Company  of  Philadelphia Bemis,  87 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  capitalization  and  patents  . .  Rice,  733, 734 
Consolidation  of  corporations  (see  also  Combinations,  Industrial): 

Economies  in Bemis.  86 

Electrical  industries,  economies  of Foote.  116,117 

Gas,  effect  of . on  price  of Bemis,89 

Gas  companies  in  Greater  New  York  Bemis,87 

Lighting  plants,  advantages  of Foote,  116 

Proposed  method  of  regulation Foote.117 

Telegraph  companies.   Clark,213,214 

Tendency  toward Bemis,86 

Consolidation  of  railroads  (see  also  Community  of  iiiterest): 

Advantages  to  railways  and  community   . . .  Greene,  473, 484, 487;  Adams,  829 

Massachusetts. ...   Jack8on.847 

Classification  of  freight,  effect  in  promoting  uniformity    Greene,  485 

Capitalization,  effect  on    Rice,  740 

Desirability .. Adams,  829 

Discriminations.effect  on  _ Greene,'487;  McGovern,  683 

Ek^onomies  effected  by Greene,  485;  Thomas,  559 

Effects  discussed Rice,  742 

Extent  of Parsons,  149 

Finances,  confusion  of,  through  leased  roads Rice,  739 

General,  not  desirable McGtovern.  682, 683 

Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Burlington . .  Wheeler,  747:  Stubbs.  765 

Law  forbidding,  Minnesota Teisberg,  (364) 

Pooling,  does  not  do  away  with  the  desirability  of Wheeler,  748 

Prohibition,  influence  in  leading  to . .  Woodlock,  462; 

Greene,  473;  Thomas,  558;  Anderson,  641 

Preferred  stock,  attempt  to  pay  dividends  on,  by  means  of Greene.  472 

Rates,  effect  on Woodlock,  463;  Greene,  484, 487 

South,  suggested  extent  of ,  in McGovern,  682 

Tendency  toward Bacon,  77-79;  Woodlock,  462;  McGovern,  682-683 

Southern  States Dnnlap.  2 

Transcontinental  railroads,  effect  of Wheeler,  747;  Stubbs,  765 

Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific.  Woodlock,  462;  Wheeler,  746;  Stubbs. 764 

Wages, effect  on Fuller,71 

Construction  of  railroads  (see  also  Cost  of  construction): 

New  Zealand,  how  regulated  in Parsons.  151 

Paralleling,  instances  of Gri8Wold,616,632 

Legislation  restricting,  advocated Thomas,  551, 559 

Cooperative  associations,  California  fruit  producers Stubbs,  768 
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Cooperative  Telephone  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis Parsons,  888 

Copenhagen,  telephone  service,  rates,  etc Bethell ,  803 

Copper  wire,  nse  in  telephones Hall,  817 

Cornelia  and  Tallulah  Falls  Railway,  business  described Danlap,  1,2 

Corporations  (see  also  ^cemifif^;  Combinatwns^  industrial;  Consolidation 
of  corporations;  Publicity;  Promotion): 

American,  methods  of  business  compared  with  foreign Greene.  498, 495 

Directors,  responsibility  of Greene,  495 

Dividends,  how  declared Schiff,773 

Sto.'k  ill  scrip  dividends  prohibited.  Massachnsetts Jackson,  844 

Federal  laws  incorporating,  deprecated Greene,  482 

Honestyof Schifr,778 

Limited  liabi  ity.  advantage  of Greene,  490 

OfiBcers,  responsibility  of Greene,  495 

Patents,  methods  of  promotion,  for  exploitation  of Rice,  782-784 

RegulaLio.i.  nndesiraoi lity  of  excessive. Greene,  498-495 

Reports,  desirability  of  requiring Woodiock,  466, 467 

Stock.  Government  regulation  of  increase  of,  advantages  of Ripley,  808 

Holding  of  shares  of  one  corporation  by  another Greene.  478, 481 

Stockholders,  list  of.  right  to  inspect Greene,  477, 478;  Woodiock,  466, 467 

Minority,  protection  of Greene,  471, 488, 489, 495 

Venalityof Foote,115 

Corporation  laws: 

Liberality,  increased,  advocated Greene,  478 

New  Jersey,  discnssed Greene,  477, 478 

Power  over  railroads  through,  in  Massachnsetts Ripley,  292, 293 

Cost  of  constructicn  (railroads): 

Federal  Government,  investigation  of,  advocated Adams,  881-884 

Freight  rates  not  to  be  considered  in Woodiock,  457 

y  ichigan.  investigation  of - .  Adams,  374-382 

Minnesota Teisberg,865 

Relation  to  rates  and  capitalization Woodiock,  457, 458 

Cost  of  operation: 

Decrease,  tendency  toward Bacon,  84 

Expenses,  how  classified Markham,  437-438 

Factors  of Parsons,  140, 141 

"  Fixed  expense,'  defined Markham,  437-488 

Rednction,recent,dne  to  experience ..  Greene,  486 

Relation  of  fixed  and  variaUe  charges Stnbbs,  762 

Cottcn: 

Eb[port  transportation  rentes  ....   Griswold,  622;  Talcott,  628 

Exportsof..  ...     .- Markham, 481 

"  t  loat  ng  cotton,"  defined;  advantages Markham,  440 

Freight  rates,  Carolina  and  New  England  points Davant,  5, 6 

To  foreign  ports. how  made Markham, 442 

Memphis  freight  rates Davant.  5-8 

Pooling  n  transportation  of Davant,  7 

Receipts  at  New  Orleans Markham,  426-427 

Water  transportation,  effect  on  rates  from  Memphis Davant,  6, 7 

Cotton  bales,  advantages  of  different  kinds Bryant,  3U0, 391 

Cotton  factories: 

Denver,  conditions  in.   . . Griffith,  856 

Railroads,  assistance  of Dnnlap,  3, 4 

Soathern  States,  discrimination  in  freight  rates  against Davant,  5, 6 

Cotton  goods: 

Bill  of  lading  accompan^jring,  effect  of Langley ,  866 

Difficahies  of  classification Langley,  866 

Freight  rates,  affected  by  inspectors Langley,  866 

Less  profitable  than  on  cotton ...  Dnnlap,  3, 4 

Sontbem States, low ..  . Dnnlap,8,4 

Cotton  schedule: 

Different  terms  of Langley, 866 

Diflaculty  in  classifying  Langley,  866 

Cotton  traffic,  amount  ol .  from  South  to  North LangU'v,  ho4,  865 

Couplers,  engines  should  be  equipped  with  automatic Fuller,  41 

Courts,  strikes,  attitude  regaraing .       Fuller,  70 

Cowen,  John  K.,  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  referred  to. 

Fuller,  34, 48, 62, 69 
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Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.:  P^se- 

Anthracite  coal  bnainess Stearns,  576, 596 

Lehigh  Raibroad,  salt  regarding  anthracite  freight  rates  . . .  Haddock,  525, 535 

Cullom  bill,  advocacy  of Wilson,  700;  Langley,  877, 878, 880 

Cutting  of  rates.     (See  Discriminations  hetvxen  persons) : 

Delany,  Patricks.,  inventions  of.     Hitchcock.  891 

Delaware,  capitalization  of  street  railways  in ._  Bemis,  89 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  relation  to  other  companies . .   Harris,  608 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Bailroad^  anthracite  coal  busi- 
ness   Woodlock,  451;  Steams,  576, 577, 590 

Democracy,  as  affected  by  industrial  combinations Parsons,  158, 1 59 

Demurrage  charges,  Minnesota Teisbeiig,  369 

Denmark,  law  of,  as  to  seamen , PeDJe,412 

Denver: 

Base  line  for  freight  rates  at,  advocated Griffith,  849.  a54 

Ck)tton  mills,  conditions  in Griffith,  856 

Decision  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regarding  rates  _ .  Wheeler,  746 

Stnbbs,  760 

Discrimination  against,  in  favor  of  Eastern  cities Griffith,  854, 857 

Freight  rates  to _ Griffith,  850, 855 

Gulf  transportation  to,  rates  of Griffith,  850, 855 

Jobbers,  alleged  discrimination  against Griffith,  854 

Manufactures  at Griffith,  850, 852 

Pacific  Coast  rates,  alleged  discrimination  in Griffith,  849-85:5 

Policy  of  railroads  regfSrding  rates Stabb8,760 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  establishment  advocated 

Bacon.  77, 80;  Anderson,  645 

Department  of  Labor,  investigations  of.  in  telephone  service Bemis.  101 

Department  of  Transportation,  establishment  advocated Bacon,  77. 80 

Department  store,  effect  of,  on  jobbing  trade Langley.  872 

Depreciation  of  corporate  property,  method  of  accounting  for Greene,  49:) 

Detroit: 

Electric  lighting Bemis,98;  Foote,114 

Grand  Army  building  in Foote,  115 

Telephone  service _. — Bethell,807 

Differentials  between  cities  (see  also  Discriminations  bettveen  places) : 

Amounts Gri8wold,614,615,620 

Deprecated Langley,873 

Howflxed.     McGovem,664 

Scale  of,  from  Chicago  to  Eastern  seaports Langley,  872 

Seaboard  cities,  origin . . Griswold.  613, 615 

Practice  discussed        Griswold,  614, 615. 620, 623 

Unified  control  of  railroads  not  likely  to  remove Griswold,  623. 624 

Disasters,  lake  vesse  8,  how  caused Penje408 

Discharge  of  employees.  Injustice  in  certain  cases Fuller,  12 

Discipline,  employees',  methods  discussed  generally Fuller,  10-13 

Discriminations,  general  (see  also  Export  rates;  Import  freight  rates): 

Community  of  mterest,  effect  on ._ Langley.  874.875 

Detrimental  to  the  South -.   . Langley,865 

Excursion  rates Langley,859 

In  passenger  rates,  ticket  bro  :erage  diminishes Linden berger,  333 

btaoility  of  rates,  desirability Thoma8.550 

Affected  by  railroad  con8oli<iation Greene,  487;  McGovem,  683 

Discriminations  between  persons  (see  also  Underbilling;  Underclasaiji- 
cation  of  goods) : 

Alkali  products,  existence  denied Bacon,  84, 85 

Causes Parsons,  128, 182, 133 

Colorado, conditions  in Griflath.855 

Competition  ))revented  only  by  abolishing  . Ripley,  290 

Competitive  points,  chiefly  at Ripley,  297 

Cooperation  of  railways  to  maintain  rates ..  Wilson,  691-692 

Decrease  of  rate  cutting Woodlock,  464;  Griswold,  6 14;  Anderson,  640 

Different  kinds  of  Par8ons,126 

Effect  generally Parsons,  126, 187;  Ripley,  288-*i89 

Created  by  monopolies Parsons.  132 

Large  shipi)ers  in  favor  of Parsons.  131 ,  133 

Empty  cars, effect  small Griswold,623 

Evils  of - Parsons.  126 
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DiBcriminations  between  persoiiB— Continned.  Page. 

Existence  of,  discussed    Ripley,  286-287;  McGtovern,  674 

Extentof Wilson,  695-696 

Fast-freiRht  lines,  rate  cntting  by,  x>os8ibility  disenssed Griswold,  613, 614 

Freight  boxes Langley,  876, 877 

Georgia,  existence  denied Donlap,  2, 4 

Government  ownership,  removed  by Parsons,  129, 138, 134 

Illustrations  of Parsons,  126-133 

Legislation,  failure  to  reach . .  Wilson,  697 

Methods. Parsons,  128, 133;  Ripley,  287, 288 

Underclassification  and  underbilling Ripley,  288 

Minnesota, existence  of _..  Teisberg,366 

Oil  companies Parsons,  130 

Penalty,  suggested  modification _ McGovern ,  1373-674 

Practiced  by  manufacturing  interests Howes,  716 

Public  opinion,  indifference  toward Wilson,  697-698 

Rate  cutting  deprecated .   Nicholson,  728 

Effect  in  causing Ripley,287;  Wheeler, 748 

Effect  on  traffic  discussed Griswold,  615 

.    Railroads,  attitude  toward Ripley,  286, 291 

Remedies  for  ... Bryant,  390;  Griswold,  615 

Water  transportation . .  .  Griswold,  614 

Reduction  of,  rea^^ons Griffith,  855 

Southern  railways Wilson,  688-689 

Stability  of  rates  in  Southern  territory Wilson,  689, 696, 698 

Telegraph  companies,  practices  disc. issed 

Clark,  210-211, 228;  Randall,  244, 257;  Roberts,  278 

Uniformitjr  of  rates,  desirability Nicholson,  727, 728;  Schiff ,  770, 771 

nnjustifiable  in  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates Langley,  863 

Discriminationa  between  places.    (See  also  Baaing-point  system;  Differ^ 
entials;  Southern  States. ) 

Generally Bryant,  387, 390 

Abolishment,  effect  of  . Ripley,  295 

Atlanta  and  Birmingham  rates,  compared McGovern,  680 

Atlanta  and  Savannah  rates,  compared McGovern,  681 

Causesof       Parsons,  128, 132, 133 

Chicago  to  Charleston,  rates,  how  made McGovern,  684-^86 

Chicago-Norfolk,  rates,  how  made ^^.  ...     McGovern,  684, 686 

Cities, effect  on ,.. Parsons,  126. 127, 136 

Competition  of  markets  will  not  permit  serious Anderson,  638 

Competitive  x>oints.  character  of Markham,  436-437 

Differentials,  establishment  of Markham,  429 

How  fixed. McGovern,  664 

Eastern  and  Western  rates Langley,  872, 873 

Effect  of Parsons,  150;  Ripley,295 

Freight  traffic,  Southern  points,  course  of,  from Gaiilaudeu,  447 

Long  and  short  haul,  alkali  products,  di  crimination  referred  to. . .  Bacon,  85 

Discrimination  justified  by  water  transportation    

Wheeler,  746;  Stubbs,  757, 758 

Justified  within  limits   Davant,  6-8 

Georgia  railroads,  conditions  on * _ .  _  Dunlap,  1-4 

Intermediate  points,  effect  of  discrimination  on .  Davant,  8;  Nicholson,  725 

Minnessota  law Teisberg,  365 

Practical  workings  of Ripley,  295, 296, 297 

Railroad  competition  as  justifying  discriminations  . .   Stubbs,  760 

Southern  and  New  England  cotton  mills Davant,  5-8 

Transcontinental  traffic,  discrimination  in,  justified Stubbs,  75S 

Long  and  short  haul  clause,  basing-point  system,  relation  to Wilson,  697 

Effectof - Ripley ,  295, 296 

Evaded  by  railways Bryant,  387, 390;  Griswold,  625, 626 

Observance Talcott,  630-632;  Griswold,  616 

Southern  railways,  abrogation  by Guillaudeu,  447;  Wilson,  696 

Suspension  of Bryant,  390 

Methods Par8on8,128 

Montgomery  and  Mobile  rates  compared  . McGovern,  681 

Noncompetitive  places,  high  rates,  etc Bryant  890 

Pacific  coast,  rates  from  Eastern  cities  to. .  Wheeler,  743-750;  Stubbs,  756-761 
Pittsburg,  injured  by Anderson,  639, 640, 647 
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Discriminations  between  places — Con  tinned.  Page 

Practice  condemned Qriswold,  617 

Rights  of  localities  to  their  natural  advantage .  Wheeler,  745 

Rural  commnnities.  effect  on . . Parsons,  1 26, 127, 136 

Southern  States,  conditions  in . . .  Ripley,  298-299;  Wilson,  696;  Guillandeu,  447 

Principle  of  rate  system McGk>vem,  678 

Standard  Oil  Comptny.  favored  by Parsons,  130 

Ticket  brokerage  depends  on  existence  of Lindenlierffer,  S-w 

Transcontinental  rates  dne  to  competition  of  Canadian  Pacific  Wheeler,  748 

Stabbs.  763 

District  of  Oolumbia,  capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  89 

District  of  Oolumbia  supreme  court,  telephone  case,  decision  of.  criti- 
cised  Parsons,  176-179 

Dividends  of  corporations: 

How  they  should  he  declared _  - ...  Schiff ,  773 

Proportion  of,  on  Southern  railways Markham,  436 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Roberts,  270 

Drunkenness,  diminution  among  railway  employees Anderson,  638 

Earnings  of  railroads: 

Bonds,  low-interest,  leaves  more  for  stockholders . .  Greene,  486 

Increase,  recent,  causes  of Greene,  486;  Nicholson,  728 

Net,  per  mile..   .- Bemis,  91 

Passenger  receipts Bemis,  91 

Proportion  of  on  Southern  railways Mark  ham,  436 

Earnings  of  telegraph  companies: 

Advantage  of  cable  lines  over  land  lines Chandler.  203 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Clark,  216;  Roberts,  270 

Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association: 

Freight  differentials  in '.. .  Lan^ley ,  873 

Railways  embraced  by Langley,  873 

Electric  light: 

Capitalization  of  private  plants BemJs,  88 

Changes  from  private  to  public  operation  of Bemis.  98,  99 

Cost  of  public  plants  in  American  cities  .     . ...    Bemis,  88,  98 

Gas,  relative  cost  of,  as  compared  with Adams,  382,  283 

Public  and  private  service  compared Parsons,  146;  Adiams,  283 

Massachusetts .•. . .     Adams,  278-280 

Electricity: 

Application  to  strewt-rail way  systems,  effect  of Adams,  825,  838 

Economic  value  for  light  and  power Foote,  103 

Elevators: 

Combination,  not  known  to  exist     Teisberg,  370 

New  Orleiins . _ Br3rant,  393 

Policy  of  railroads  towards,  Minnesota   Teisberg,  370^3 

Private  policies,  Minneapolis Teisberg,  367,  368 

Sites  on  railroad  land,  law  providing,  Minnesota Teisberg, 370 

State  regulation,  Minnesota Teisberg,  367-870 

Superior,  Wis. ,  under  Minnesota  regulations Teisberg,  878 

Elkhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  purchase  by  Ontario  and  Western  Bail- 
road _ ..._     Child8,497 

Employees,  railway  (see  also  Employment;  Labor): 

Comparison  with  voting  population Parsons,  164 

Government  ownership,  effect  on Parsons.  168, 164 

Number  of Parsons,  163 

Rules  regulating  conduct Fuller.  10, 12 

Strain  of  work,  increase  in Fuller,  12 

Employers'  liability: 

Discussed  generally Fuller,  :i5-40 

Common-law  doctrine,  injustice  in  present  conditions Fuller,  35 

Court  decisions,  summary  of Fuller.  37^0 

Defects,  liability  for,  decisions  regarding Fuller,  38 

Employees  should  have  same  rights  as  general  public Fuller,  35,  40 

Federal  courts  not  bound  by  decisions  of  State  courts Fuller,  37 

Fellow  servants,    discriminations    drawn    by    courts    in    Pennsyl- 
vania      - Fnller,87-40 

Liabi  ity  for  acts,  advo^'ated Fuller,  35,40 

liegislation  and  court  decisions  regarding,  in  Pennsylvania Fuller,  36-40 

Legislation,  confused  condition  of _ Fuller,  40 
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►loyers'  liability— Continued.  Pa«®- 

Regarding  contri bntory  negligence,  advocated Fuller,  43 

By  Congress,  advocated ■ Fuller,  40 

Extension  of,  effect  in  preventing  accidents Fuller,  35 

ByStates Fuller,  85 

lailroad  brotherhoods,  resolutions  regarding Fuller.  36 

lailroads,  unjust  efforts  to  evade Fuller,  49 

lelief  department,  release  from,  obtained  by Fuller,  43, 52, 59-69 

loyment  on  railways  (see  also  Employees;  Labor): 

Lge  limit - - - -.  Fuller,  10 

Lpplication,  form  of - Fuller,  13,14 

Employers,  correspondence  with  former Fuller,  1^15 

iitigation  with  railways,  questions  concerning,  criticised Fuller,  13, 15 

'erms  and  condition  of  entrance,  generally Fuller.  10, 15 

nes,  safety  appliances  should  be  required Fuller,  41 

and: 

Luditor  of  accounts  in Bemis,  98 

lanadian  differential  tariff,  benefited  by Howes,  716, 718 

'apitalization  of  corporations,  regulations  regarding . . .  I .  Woodlock.  460, 461 

a] litalization  of  railroads W  oodlock,  461 ;  Thomas,  551 

ederated  British  Empire,  possible Howes,  717 

ostal  service  in  : Clark,  208 

ublic  and  private  monopolies  in Bemis,  94 

ublic  utilities,  ownership  in _ Bemis,  103 

Regulation  in Bemis.  93 

ailroads.  service  and  rates  compared  with  American Woodlock,  460, 461 

lilors.  wages  in ._. Penje,  412 

bip  subsidy,  policy  of Howes,  707 

breet  railways  in,  operation  of Bemis,  102 

elegraph  system,  discussed  generally Clark,  21 6-220, 225 

Compared  with  United  States Parsons,  886, 887 

Deficit  of Clark,  21 1-213, 215, 225, 231 ;  Parsons,  888, 889 

Expenses  of Clark,  220 

Favored  bv  government Parsons,  126 

Statisticsof Clark,  213,220 

3lephone  conditions. Bethell.  797-803 

dlephone  service,  operation  of Bemis,  100 

rade  with  >iew  Orleans Bryant  394 

Elailroad: 

Qthracite  coal  business Thomas,  548-555 

ipitalization Thomas,  551, 559 

•eight  rates  on Thomas,  560 

/ercapitalization . .   .     Woodlock,  453, 456 

irchaise  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company Woodlock,  452;  Greene,  475; 

Haddock,  531:  Thomas,  553,553;  McLeod,  573;  Steams,  589 

ocks,  prices  of _     Woodlock,  456 

nd  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad,  purchase  by  Erie  Railroad. .  Thomas,  552 
e: 

.lK)r,  low  cost  of Hall,  819 

legraph  service  in Clark,  807, 208 

legraph  service  rates. .     _ Randall  244 

lephone  service  in Bethell,  784, 785, 787-807;  Hall,  819 

Ination,  physical,  of  railroad  employees Fuller,  10, 13, 14 

sion  tickets: 

alt  in  by  brokers Lindenberger,  319 

^crimination in  rates Langley,  859 

t  rates: 

vantage  in  making,  lower  than  domestic Q-reene,  484, 485, 487, 494 

lerican  producers,  justifiabi  ity  and  advantage  to Thomas,  557 

nadi an  roads,  not  lower  on . Ripley,  299 

^criminations,  bearing  on  personal Ripley,  301 

ain  and  steel  rails Anderson,  648 

port  rates  compared  with Langley,  870 

erstate  Commerce  Commission,  position  in  respect  to .  Ripley,  299 

3tification  of  ma^dng  lower  than  domestic Greene,  484, 485, 487. 494 

cal  rates,  comparison  with Ripley,  300 

preme  Court,  position  in  respect  to Ripley.  299, 300 

if orm  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific Ripley,  299 
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Export  trade:  Page. 

Adaptation  of  goods  to  demand,  desirability  of Wheeler,  753 

Anthracite  coal .    McLieod,  567 

Coal   ^ Fleming,  540 

Frait,  canned  goods,  California Wheeler,  753, 754 

Importunce  to  domestic  prosperity Greene,  484, 485, 487, 41M 

Routes,  Southern. .     Talcott,  638. G29 

United  States Aiarkham,4Sl 

Bxpresa  companies  should  be  under  Interstate  Commerce  Commission .  Adams,  HH^ 

FaUures  in  business,  reasons  for Foote,  118, 116 

Fast-freight  lines: 

Accounting  of ■..  Nicholson.  724 

Bills,  system  of  prorating , Nicholson,  7:29. 7*30 

Businessof   Nicholson, 724, 785, 7*28, 729, 731 

Character,  former  and  present Grlswold.  613, 614 

Discontinuance Nicholson.  72$ 

Division  of  earnings Nicholson,  72.) 

Expenses  of,  how  paid   Nicholson,  731 

Originof    Nichoson.724,7iJl 

Ownership  of . . Nicholson,  721 

Rates  paid Nicholson,  725 

Relation  to  railroads Nicholson,  724. 735, 728, 729, 731 

Vanderbilt  railway  system Nicholson,  724, 725 

Federal  incorporation  law  deprecated Greene,  482 

Fellow  servants.     (See  Employer's  liability.) 

Fishery  industry: 

Described _ Howe8.717 

Not  desirable  to  Americans Howe8.717 

"Floating  cotton,'*  defined  and  discussed Markham,440 

Flour: 

Oriental  trade  in Wheeler,  751 

Kates  on,  compared  with  export  rates  on  grain Thomas,  557 

Receipts  of ,  at  New  Orleans Markham,427 

Flour  Milla: 

Consolidation  of,  in  Minnesota Langley,870 

In  Pennsylvania  district Langley,y70 

Food^  of  sailors,  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transi)ortation  Company  .   .    Hayne,  416 

Foreign  bom: 

Anthracite  coal  mines  Steams,  595, 596 

Longshoremen.  Great  Lakes,  nationality  of Barter,  310, 31 1 

Proportion  of ,  as  lake  sailors Penje,411 

Foreign  yessels: 

AtNewOrleans Bryant.  (398, 899) 

Crews  of Bryant.  400 

Forgery,  name  of  purchaser  of  ticket,  discussed Lindenberger ,  354, 355 

Franking  privileges.     (See  Telegrapfu) 

France: 

Railroads,  government  rights  of  purchase Adams,  3S6 

Relation  of  State  to . Adams,  386 

Telephone  service  condition Bethell.  787, 788 

French  cities  compared  with  similar  American  cities Bethell.  787 

Trade  with  the  United  States Howes,  714 

Franchises: 

Methods  of  acquisitions,  telegraph  companies Chandler.  196 

Perpetual, in  England Bemis,94 

Howtoabolish _.- Bemi8.99 

Street  railways,  indefinite,  have  worked  satisfactorily Adams.  839, 830 

Value,  railroads,  method  of  computing - .  Adams,  375-379 

Frazier  v,  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  employers'  liability  case, 

discussed Fiiller.39 

Frederick,  B.  L.,  letter  regarding  railway  relief  departments Fallen  Jij 

Free  ships,  not  the  same  as  free  trade Howes./lj 

Freight  committees,  ^ocal Qriswold,  612, 613 

FreLB^ht  inspectors: 

Duties  of,  in  relation  to  freight  traffic Langley,8o< 

Experts  in  their  busin( ss Lang1ey,86o 

Rulesgoverning  their  duties.     .   ... Langley,^ 

Railroad  associations,  employed  by Lang'ey.  ^ 

Venality,  opportunities  of ,  for Langley,8o^ 
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Page. 
Freig*ht  rates  (see  also  Classification;  Discriminations  between  cities; 

Export  rates) : 

Absolute  amotint  less  important  than  oniformity Teisberg,  366 

Adaptability  of Schiff,774 

Advancesin.  ..  Langley,860 

Railroads' reasons  for Ifangley,869 

Alkali  products,  discussed Bacon,  72-76, 80, 81 

Average Markham,  430, 435 

Comparison  of -      Parsons,133 

Average  ton  and  passenger  mile Parsons,  137 

Blanket  description,  case  regarding Wheeler,  745 ;  Stubbs,  759 

Boston        Howe8,700 

From  West Howes,  701 

Boston  trade,  effect  on Howes,  701 

Brokerage  in,  if  possible,  would  be  advantageous Lindenberger,  340 

Canadian  railroads,  effect  of  competition Thomas,  552 

Changes  shonld  not  be  made  of  tener  than  yearly Bacon,  76, 88 

Sudden,  instances  of Bacon,74 

Classification  of  freight,  how  affected  by .  Markham,  434, 435; 

McGovem.  654, 655, 677 

Relation  of ,  to Langley,860 

Coal,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore Qriswold,  619, 620 

Coal  and  coke,  recent  increase  discussed  Bacon,  75-79 

Commodity  rates,  how  affeiiting Nicholson,  727 

Community  of  interest,  effect  of  a Markham,  432-4:i3;  Langley ,  874, 875 

Comparison  of,  American  and  European Parsons,  133, 136, 137 

Difficulty   . Parsons,  137-139 

Competition  of  world  markets,  effect  on Thomas.  551 ,  562 

Competitive  influences  restricting Gris wold,  624, 625 

Consolidation,  effect  on Markham,  432. 433;  Woodlock,  463 

Cost  of  construction  should  not  be  considered  in  determining. .  Woodlock,  457 

Cost  of  duplication,  relation  to Woodlock,  457, 458 

Cotton,  from  Southern  ports  to  Liverpool _  Markham,  442 

Cotton  goods,  discussed Dunlap,  3, 4 

Rates  as  affected  by  inspectors Langley,866 

Cutting  of  (see  Discriminations  between  persons,  rate  cutting) Ripley,  286 

Decrease,  railway- Markham, 429-431 ;  Schiff,774 

Causes _.  Teisberg, 364;  Markham, 429-431 

Comparisons  ... Parson8,186 

During  twenty  years Thomas,  560 

Denver,  from  Eastern  cities Griffith,  850, 851, 855 

Differentials Griswold,614.615,620,623 

Deprecated Langley,873 

How  fixed McGovern,664 

Scale  of,  from  Chicago  to  Eastern  seaports Langley ,  872 

Discriminations  in,  between  East  and  West Langley,  872, 878 

Distance,  relative  to Talcott,630.631 

Freight  committees,  local  power  GTiswold,612 

Gtovemment  ownership,  effect Parsons,  137-139, 143, 145 

Gtein,  decrease,  effects  Teisberg,367 

Decrease,  Minnesota    .   Teisberg,364 

Rebates  to  elevators,  Minnesota Teisberg,372 

Import  and  export  compared Langley,870 

Increaseof.  Wilson. 698-699 

Effect  in  restricting  business Bacon,75 

Recent,  discussed Bacon,  74-79;  McGovem,  655-658 

Influence  on  country's  development .     McGovem,  686 

Influences  affecting Markham,  428-430;  Guillaudeu,  446, 447 

Inland  and  through,  compared Langley,  870 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not  a  function  of Langley,  881 

Shonld  have  power  to  disapprove Langley,  882 

Iron  and  steel  products,  Colorado Griffith,  850, 852 

Jobbing  trade,  effect  on Langley,  871 

Local,  compared  with  through Markham,  437 

Reductionof Markham,487 

Noreductionof,  in  New  England.. Parsons,186 

Mississippi  River   Bryant,  391-393;  Markham,  42^-480 

How  regulated Bryant,  391 
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Freight  rates— (JontinnecL  Page. 

Mississippi  River — Continued. 

Rates  affected  by Markham,  42^-490 

Reduction  of. . Markham.  430, 431 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  maximum  on .  tSchiff,  774 

Ocean  competition  prevents  compensatory Stubbs,  758 

Ocean  rates,  influence  on  railways Markhani,429 

Ocean  transportation  , Wheeler,  7oO 

Overcapitalization,  effect  on Woodlock,4o6 

Paper   Griswold.6i9 

Policy  in  making Parsons,  134, 135;  Markham,  434;  Wilaoa.  698 

Complexities  of Markbam,  428 

Postage  stamp,  California  frnit Stubbs,  769 

Power  of  rail  wavs  to  reduce  rates  Wilson.  691 ;  Lang  ey,  8x2 

Prop  )rtional  and  througb  compared McGovern,  677 

Rate  wars,  abolition  desirable    Teisberg,  365 

Transcontinental  railroads,  competition  with  ocean  transportation 

Wheeler,  744 
Reasonableness.  American,  lower  than  in  any  other  country     .  Woodlock.  463; 

Thomas,  5ol 

Desirability McGovem,  6G7, 668 

How  determined  in  Minnesota Teisberg,  363 

Maintenance  of  excessive,  by  monopolistic  power  imx>olitic  .  Thomas.  554 

Basis  of  determination Ripley,  291, 292;  Adams,  380. 381 

Soda  ash.  baking  soda,  etc.,  discussed    ..  Bacon,  72-76,80, 81 

Southern  states,  Baltimore  to  Northern  and  Southern  ports  .Or  is  wold.  620, 621 

Prom  the  East  and  West,  compared Wilson,  6«7-68J 

From  New  York  to Guillauden,  445, 44fj 

Increase  discussed Langley  868;  Dun1ap.2-4 

Always  high  in ..  Langlev,864 

Stab  lity  of ,  in  the  South  - . Wilson.  tJ89, 696, 6&S 

More  desirable  than  excessively  low Thomas,  5."»0 

State  regulation.  Minnesota Teisberg,  361-363 

Systems  of  making Liangley,860 

Transcontinental  traffic  reduction  in Stubbs,  76.3 

Trunk-line  territory,  percentage  system Griswold,  625 

Uniform,  advocated .. Bacon.  83:  Ripley,  288, 289 

Unreasonable  might  compel  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  Anderson,642 

Wages,  elf ect  of  rate  wars .    Fuller,  71 

Water  transportation,  influenced  by  river  rates Markham.  4S7, 441 

Railway  and  river  compared . .  Bryant.  387, 389. 390; 

Markham,  136;  Guillauden,  444;  Griswold,  620, 621 
Freight  traffic: 

Amount  of,  from  South  to  North .  Langley ,  864 

Effect  of  freight  classification  on  miscellaneous Langley.  870 

Limit  as  to  amount    Schiff,772 

Southern  territory,  division  of,  by  railways Wilson,  690 

Through  traffic.  Western,  Southern  Railway,  particiimtion Griswold.  613 

Frogs,  blocking  should  be  required  by  law Fuller,  41 

Fruit  industry: 

California  CJooperative  Aasociations Stubbs,  768 

AtNewOrleans Bryant. 397, 898 

Pacific  c  last,  nature  and  importance Wheeler.  753, 754 

Transcontinental  freight  rates Stubbs,  767 

Fruit  trust: 

Effect  of .  on  prices      Bryant,  397, 398 

Extentof Bryant.  397, 398 

Fuel,  sale  of,  by  employers  at  cost - Holmes,  145 

Future  contracts,  ho w affected  by  chan.s:es  in  freight ciassification .  McGk>vem.  668 
QainesvUle,  Jefferson  and  Southern  Bailway,  business  described. .  Danlap,  1,2 
Gas: 

Capitalization  of  private  plants —  Bemis,  88 

Cost  of,  compared  with  electricity Adams.  282, 283 

Manufacture Bemis.  89, 96 

Public  works  . .« Bemis,  88 

Plants,  public  works,  small  and  large  cities Adams.  282 

Electricity  supplanting    . Adams.  283 

Priceof Bemi8.89 

In  New  York  .  Bemis,  94 

Profit  in  selling Bemi8,89,90 
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Georgia,  railroads,  conditions  in Dnnlap.1-4 

Oeorgia  Bailroad  Commission,  rates  fixed  by     Danlap 

i         Georgia  Central  Bailroad,  owner  of  line  of  steamers Hayne 

•'^  Germany: 

Per  capita  trade  of,  with  the  United  States Howes 

Policy  as  to  public  ntilities Parsons 

Railways -..  Parsons,  124, 133-137 

Discriminations  abolished  in Par8on8,133 

Government  ownership,  results  of Parsons 

Bates  on,  to  laborers ..  Parsons 

Sailors,  wa^es  in Pen^e 

,'  Seamen,  law  as  to Penje 

Telephones,  conditions  in Bemis,  100;  Bethell,  791-793 

;;  Glasi^ow: 

Street-railway  system,  an  imperfect  American  system Adams 

Rates  in Parsons,  140 

Telephone  service  in Bemis,  100;  Bethel! 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  nationality  of  those  engaged  in  fisheries Howes 

[  Good  will,  capitalization  of  value Greene,490 

,:  Government  improvements,  Mississippi  River Bryant 

Government  license,  for  ticket  brokers,  suggested .    .  Linden berger 

Government  ownership  (see  also  Municipal  oivnership  of  public  util- 
[  ities) : 

Advantages  of Parsons.  141, 143, 144, 150 

Civili  ation,  test  of . . Parsons 

Democracy, aid  to ... Parsons,158 


Difficultiesof Parsons,  161-163 


Ecouomiesof   .. Parsons,  125 

Effects,  on  business Parsons 

On  civilization Parsons 

On  diffusion  of  knowledge Parsons.  156 

On  diffusion  of  wealth Parsons,  157, 1 5vS ;  Schiff 

On  the  people  generally Parsons 


Growth  of * Parsons,  167-170 

Industries  where  practicable. -., ..  Parsons,  161 

Intercourse  facilitated  by Parsons,  125 

Method  of  effecting ...  Parsons,  191-193 

Method  of  operation  under Parsons,  166 

Objects  of         ; Parsons,  143, 886 

Objections  to,  of  private  monopolies Parsons,  179, 180 

Oiiic'^  holding  class,  effect  on Parsons,  161 ,  162 

Philosophy  of Parsons,  886 

Private  monopoly  contrasted  with  public  ownership  and  cooperative 

operation Parsons,  123, 124 

Principleof Parsons,  109, 170 

Public  belief  in Foote,113,115 

Public  utilities,  municipal  ownership  of Foote,  103 

Rates,  lower    .. Parsons.  143, 144, 145 

Results  of ,  general Parsons,  160, 161 

Scopeof     Parsons,  165, 166 

Tendency  toward Parsons,i41 

Theory  of  genesis  of .. Foote,  113, 115 

Government  ownership  of  railways: 

Advantages  of,  summarized Parsons,  170-172 

Agriculture,  aid  to _ -•. Parsons,  137 

Antagonism  of  interest  avoided  by .   ... Parsons,  156 

Consolidation  of  railways Parsons,  149 

Deprecated    Woodlock,  463;  Greene,  489:  Schiff,  777;  Adams,  829 

Ecouomiesof   Parsons,  147, 148, 170-173 

Education,  aid  to Parsons,  137 

Efficiency  of Parsons,  170-173 

Germany Ripley,294 

Labor,  aid  to Parsons,  136, 137 

Great  Britain,  number  of  railways  in Parsons,  147, 148 

Private  railways  compared  in  the  public  serVice Parsons,  151;  Ripley,  294 

Cost  of  management  unnecessarily  large .  . Parsons,  148 


1,3 
419 

718 
152 
152 
134 
152 
137 
412 
412 


828 
145 
798 
717 
491 
392 
338 


166 
144 
159 


147 
156 

125 
157 

777 
167 
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Ctovemmeiit  ownership  of  railways — Continued.  Pa«e. 

Private  railways  compared  in  the  public  service— Continued. 

Difficult  ies  with,  summarized ParsonB,  170-172 

lufluenoe  on  legislatures Parsons,  159, 160 

Objections  to Parsons,  170-173 

Powersof Parsons,  156, 159. 160 

Promoters  of  trusts Parsons,  157 

Rates,  effect- Parsons,  134-135, 138, 143. 144. 145 

Laborers  on  ^rovemment  railroads Parsons.  136, 137 

Reduced  by  change  to     Parsons,  125, 137-139, 143, 145 

Unreasonable,  might  lead  to Anderson,  642 

Results  of Parsons.  153 

Safety  appliances,  policy  of  public  and  private  railways  as  to.  Parsons,  1 53, 154 

Should  apply  to  all  roads  if  to  any Ripley,  294 

Tariff,  national,  policy  of  railways  in  United  States  respecting. .  Parsons,  152 

United  States,  numbcn:  of  railways  in Parsons,  147, 148 

Qovemment  ownership  of  telegraph: 

Discussed Chandler,  202;  Randall,  242-24.5;  Hitchcock,  890 

Advocatesof Roberts,  266-268, 273, 274 

Certain  organizations,  advocates  of Randall.  242. 24(S:  Hitchcock,  890-891 

Effortsfor Roberts,  266-268, 273, 274 

Establishing,  method  of.  proposed . .  Hitchcock,  895-896 

Newspapers,  beneficial  to Randall,  246 

Objections  to Clark,  230-232 

Saving  by Hitchcock,  893 

Grade  crossings,  State  regulations: 

Massachusetts -  Jackson.  84;j 

Minnesota TeisbeTg,363 

Grain: 

Export  rates  on Thomas. 557 

Farmers,  shipment  by Teisberg,  371-373 

Grades,  methods  of  grading,  Minnesota Teisberp:,  367-369 

Mixing  of . Teisberg, 367-360 

Great  Lakes,  loading  and  unloading BartcHr,310,311 

New  Orleans,  facilities  at,  for  handling ,  Bryant,  393 

Receipts  at Markham,  426-427 

Ocean  freight  rates Anderson,  643 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  Cooperative  Telephone  Company  of Parsons,  883 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  business  and  connections    Howes,  702 

Great  Northern  Railroad,  carload  rates  in  favor  of  Middle  West  job- 
bers . Wheeler,  744;  Stubbs,760 

Cost  of  construction.  Minnesota Teisb6rg,365 

Northern  Pacific  and  Burlington,  relation  to Teisberg,  36!^^i64: 

Wheeler,  747:  Stnbh8,765 

Prosperity  and  effective  management Woodlock,  466 

Grievances: 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  method  of  consideration  of 

Fitzpatrick,  831 

Redress  of ,  coastwise  seamen  .  Havne,  415-416 

Gulf  transportation,  Denver,  effect  on  rates  to -  Griffith.  850, 855 

Hague,  The,  Telephone  service    Bethell,7M 

Hardware,  Pacific  Coast  rates,  case  regarding. .  Wheeler,  743-748;  Stabbs,  758-763 

Harriman,  E.  H.,  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  relation  to Woodlock,  458 

Henderson,  Harry  B.,  State  examiner  of  Wyoming,  work  as.       .  Foote,  104, 105 
Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  Company,  relation  to  transcontinental  rate 

suit      -.     ..   .  ; Stubbs.759 

Hill,  J.  J.,  success  as  railroad  manager _ Woodlock,  466 

Holland: 

Seamen. law  as  to... P6nje,412 

Telephone  conditions Bethell,  793-797 

Hours  of  labor: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company Bethell,  784-785 

Lakesailors- Penje, 40:^-408 

Lake  Seamen's  Union,  attempted  regulation  of Penje,  403 

LfOngshoremen,  Great  Lakes Barter, 311 

Telegraph  employees Chandler,  200;  Clark,  224;  Bethell,  784-785 

House  of  Commons,  telephone  investigations Bethell,  798, 799 

Hungarians,  Employment  in  anthracite  mines Stearns,  595. 596 
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Hungary:  P»8®- 

Railways,  operation  in .     Parsons,  125 

Telephone  service .-_ Betbell, 790, 791 

Illinois: 

Antiscalping  law,  decisions  on  .   ^ . .  Lindenberger,  346 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  88, 89 

Illinois  Central  Railway: 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  connection  with Markham,  442 

Northern  and  Sonthern  tonnage  of,  compared Markham,  440 

Rates  OD Markham,  436 

Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railway,  relation  to -  Markham,  441 

Immigrants,  discnminations  in  favor  of,  in  passenger  rates. ..  Lindenberger,  356 

Immigration,  importation  of  labor,  anthracite  mines Steams,  596 

Import  freight  rates  (see  also  Export  rates)-. 

Asiatic  products,  policy  of  transcontinental  roads Stnbbs,  761 

Effect  on  American  producer Ripley,  301 

Justification  of  maintaining  low .   Stubbs,  762 

Protective  tariff,  effect  of ,  on Ripley,  300 

Reasons  for  mailing  lower  than  domestic,  discussed Greene,  485 

Supreme  Court,  position  in  respect  to Ripley,  299, 300 

Import  freight  trade,  New  Orleans Bryant,  389 

Indiana: 

Railway  relief  departments,  legislation  regarding Fuller,  50 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of  - Bemis,  88, 89 

Industrial  combinations.     (See  Combinations,) 
Industrial  Commission: 

Suggested  investigations  by .  .  _ Bemis,  101 

Suggested  recommendations  by Bemis,  101 

Industry,  Department  of  Commerce  and,  advocated Bacon,  77, 80; 

Anderson,  645 

Ingalls,  M.  E.,  evidence  before  Industrial  Conmiission,  referred  to Fuller,  34 

Injunctions: 

Discussed  generally  .   ., ...  Fuller,  17-24 

New  York,  recent,  referred  to 18 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  case    .   . -     Fuller,  17-22 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  case Fuller,  17 

Injuries.     (See  Accidents^  Employers'  liability. ) 
Inspection  of  accounts.     (See  Accounts, ) 

Insurance,  coastwise  transportation Guillaudeu,  449 

Marine,  foreign  and  domestic,  compared Guillaudeu,  450 

Rates,  foreign  and  domestic,  compared . .  _ _ .  Guillaudeu.  450 

Rivercraft Bryant,392 

Interest,  railroad  bonds,  reduction  of  rates Greene,  486 

Interior  Department,  United  States,  telephone  service  of Parsons,  173, 

178.179,883:  Bethell,786 
Intematioztal  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  relation  to  Western  Union 

Telegraph  Company Clark,  228-229 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

Accidents,  reports  of ,  to Fuller,  41 

Accounts  of  railroads,  increased  powers  over,  advocated ....  Adams,  382-385 

Inspection  of,  discussed Foote,  132;  Greene,  479, 480 

Advocated Rice,  741 

Deprecated . . Woodlock,  464 

Reports  of  railroad  companies,  advantage  in  requiring Woodlock,  464; 

Nicholson,  727 

System  prescribed  by  commission _ Nicholson,  730 

Uniform,  advocated Nicholson,  727 

Antiscalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger,  330 

Capitalization  and  construction  of  railroads,  relation  to_..  Woodlock, 460-462 

Commissioners,  should  have  life  tenure Langley,  880, 881 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  effect  on  power  regarding  rates Greene,  473 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  case  before.. Haddock, 525, 535 

Decisions,  desirability  of  promptness  . Stubbs,  766 

Enforcement  of,  penoing  appeal,  advocated Davant,  6; 

Woodlock,  464, 465;  Wheeler,  475;  Haddock,  534;  Griffiths,  857 

Delay  in  its  business. Langley,  879 

Discriminations,  inability  to  prevent Ripley,  290;  Guillaudeu,  447, 448 

16a 71 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission — Continued.  Page. 

Discrimination  between  places,  fixing  of  rates  by,  not  as  effective  as 

pooling.     Ripley.390 

Freight  classification,  commodity  classification Nicholson,  727 

Control  opposed Qriswold, 618;  Taloott.^{3 

Doubts  a"}  to  its  .inrisdiction  over Iian^ley,860 

Proposed  methods  of  adoption Bacon,  74, 76,  «3, 84 

Functionsof Langley , 878-^2 

Hearings  before    .. WUaon,G99 

Judicial  body,  should  bea Langley. 881 

Objectof  Par8on8,138 

Pooling,  control  of Wheeler,  749 

Powers  and  duties  of ,  discussed Woodlock,  463-465: 

Thomas,  558;  McGK>vem,  6(56, 667;  Wilson,  699, 700 

Impaired  functions  of .-  Wilson, 690, 691, 696, 698, 699 

Increased,  deprecated McGk>vem,  685 

Favored..  Bacon, 77;  Teisberg, 372;  Wilson, 698-700;  Langley. 877-88S 

Railway  clearing  house,  not  subject  to.  Nicholson,  727 

Rates,  effect  in  making  reasonable Woodlock,463 

Inability  to  make Wilson,  690, 691, 696, 698, 699 

Pacific  coast,  case  regarding Wheeler,  743, 748;  Stubbs,  553, 556, 557 

Power  to  regulate,  advocated...  Ripley, 290;  Haddock, 534;  Griffiths, 857; 

Langley.  8?^ 

Deprecated -  Woodlock,  464;  Thomas,  557;  Griswold,  6'35; 

McGovem,  605, 666;  Stubbs,  766;  Jackson,  848;  Langley,  881 

Reports  of Parsons,  138 

Standard  Oil  Company,  investigation  by Parsons,  130 

Interstate  commerce  law: 

Amendments  proposed _ Davant,  6;  Langley,  877, 880 

Classification  of  freight,  advance  in  c^uasi  conspiracy  against Langley,  881 

Classes,  number  of,  prior  to Langley,  860 

Condition  of,  prior  to Langley.  bUO 

Effect  of,  on Langley.  860 

Discrimination,  powerless  to  prevent Bryant,  387, 890 

Failure  to  enforce Parsons,  128 

Pooling  clause,  effect Talcott,627 

Steamboat  rates,  not  applicable  to ...     .  _ Bryant,  387 

Interstate-commerce  law  convention,  recommendations  of  —  Langley,  879-881 
Intoxicants: 

Brotherhoods,  rules  against ..  FuUer, 71 

Railroad  regulations  regarding Anderson,  638 

Inventions: 

Favored  by  telegraph  companies Chandler,900 

Policy  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  toward  Clark,  229; 

Randall,  (249,250,251,253);  Roberts,  270;  Hitchcock,  891 ,  893 
Investors  (see  also  Capitalization,  Promotion,  Publicity) : 

Interests  closely  allied  to  those  of  public Greene,  495 

Protection  of Greene,  476 

Iowa: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis, 88,89 

Railway  relief  departmentts,  legislation  regarding Fuller,  50 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture,  Pacific  Coast Wheeler,  752, 753 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  Colorado,  conditions  in ..... .   ., Griffith,  852, 853 

Iron  ore,  loading  and  unloading,  Great  Lakes Barter,  811-313 

Irrigation,  Colorado,  development  in Griffith,  857 

Isthmian  Canal,  Government  construction  advocated Anderson,  638, 644 

Italian  labor: 

Fruittrafflc    Bryant. 397, 398 

River  commerce  unsuitable  for Bryant,  397 

Italy,  trade  witi  United  States,  per  capita Howes,  714 

Railways,  report  of  commission  on -  Parsons,  180, 181 

Telegraph  system Randall,  244 

Japan,  trade  with  the  United  States,  per  capita Howes,  714 

Japanese  immigrants,  Pacific  Coast,  character  of Wheeler,  755 

Jenkins,  Judge,  injunction  in  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  case Fuller,  21, 22 

Jobbers: 

Commission  merchants  distinguished  from  Langley,  871 

Denver,  alleged  discrimination  against 849-854 

Elimination,  causes  for  his Langley,  871, 872 

Jobbers' rates  defined McGovem,  662, 663 
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D'bers — Continned.  Pa««- 

Pacific  Coast,  case  regarding  rates  to Wheeler,  748, 748;  Stubbs,  758-763 

Trade,  cordage,  position  in - Grimwood,  123 

b'bizigp  Trade: 

Causes  affecting Langley,872 

Oecreaseofin  J^ew  York Langley,871 

E>epartinent  store,  how  affecting Langley,  873 

Freight  rates,  as  affecting Langley,  871 

Tariff  law,  how  affecting Langley,873 

>li]:i80xi,  S.  B>.,  testimony  before  Indastrial  Commission,  referred  to.  Fuller,  47, 53 

ansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  financial  management 

Woodlock,  461,463 
lentucky: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  88, 89 

Position  of  legislature  in  respect  to  news  monopoly Roberts  373 

linden  v,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad,  case  referred  to . 

Ciriffith,  851,853 

Cnig^lits  of  Labor,  antiscalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger,  339 

i^abor  (see  also  Blacklisting;  Employees;  Employer's  liability;  Employment;  Hours 
of  labor;  Strikes;  Wa^es)i 

American,  superiority  of Howes,  705, 708 

C^omparison  of  efficiency  of,  in  different  countries Parsons,  138, 139 

Mississippi  River  boats Bryant,  395-397 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  conditions Guillauden,  449, 450 

Percentage  of  expenses .  _ Guillaudeu,  450 

Public  monopolies,  comparison  with  private  conditions Bemis,  99, 100 

Condition  in -     - ..     Bemis,  95 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  conditions Parsons,  190, 191; 

Clark,  317;  Roberts,  369,371 

Xiabor,  Department  of,  investigations  of,  in  telephone  service Bemis,  101 

Liabor  organizatious  (see  also  Brotherhoods): 

Agreements  with  employers;  longshoremen Barter,  309-317 

Railways,  extent  and  advantage  of  system Fuller,  10 

Antiscalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger,  328, 330 

Benefits  and  dues Ptoje,  400, 401 

Sick  and  death,  Longshoremen Barter,  307 

Desirability  affirmed  .  .. Walter,546 

Discrimination  against  members Fuller,  10 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Roberts,  369 

Drunkenness  discouraged  by Barter,  308-313. 316 

Incorporation  advocated Haddock,  p.  533 

International  Longshoremen *s  Association,  organization  and  working.  •  Barter 
International  Typographical  Union,  attitude  toward   Government 

telegraph    Randall,  241-365;  Roberts,  366-374 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  described Penje,  401 

Relations  with  Longshoremen Barter.  308, 309 

Lake  Seamen's  Union Penje, -100-403 

Death  benefit  of  .  Penje,400 

Initiation  fee Penje,400 

Liquor  traffic,  relation  to Barter,  308-313, 316 

Membership,  employers  forbidden  to  hinder,  Pennsylvania;  advantages 

Garland,  101 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  friendly  to Fitzpatrick,  838 

Readfaig  Railroad  antagonistic  to Fitzpatrick,  833. 834, 837-840 

Recognition,  advocated Greene,  474;  McLeod,  575;  Anderson,  639, 648 

Relief  departments  of  railroads,  tendency  to  oppose. . .  Fuller.  43, 49, 57, 59, 67 

Right  of  workingmen  to  organize Harris,  611 

Reenltsof ..     Parsons.lSl 

Strikes  diminished  by  Longshoremen Barter,  307, 308, 315, 316 

Telegraph  employees Chandler,  200 

Wages,  effect  on Penie,401 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  to Clark,  333 

Lake  Carriers'  Association: 

Described Penje,  401 

Relation  with  Longshoremen Barter,  308, 309 

Lake  navigation  (see  also  Water  navigation): 

Amount Anderson.  638 

Closed  season Barter,  317 

Disasters Penje,  408 
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Ijake  navig^ation—Contiiiaed.  Pa^e. 

Increase  of  tonnage Peiije,402 

Rail  and  lake  rontes,  Baltimore  and  Chicago Qriswold,  614 

Sailors,  condition  of,  generally Penje«  409-411 

Vessels,  described _ Penje,  410 

Insufficiency  of  crews  of Penje,  404-408 

Overloading  of Penje,  404, 405 

Lake  Seamen's  Union: 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  cx>nnection  with ..    P^nje,  401 

Benefit  features Penje,  400 

Description _ Penje,  40U 

Dues  and  per  capita  tax Penje,  400, 401 

Localnnions Penje,  400 

Members,  how  employed _ Penje,  403 

Nnmberof Penje, 400 

Treasury Penje.  401 

Wages,  influence  on Penje,  401 

Larceny,  on  State  waters,  not  punishable  under  United  States  law 

Hayne,  414, 415, 431-425 

League  of  American  Hunicipalitiea: 

Meeting  of ,  at  Charleston Foote,  104-111 

Resolution Foote,lll 

Legislation  (see  also  under  subjects) : 

Ck>rporation  laws.  New  Jersey Greene,  477, 478 

Employers' liability Fuller,  35-42 

Interests  of  investors  and  employees  must  be  considered Thomas,  560 

Navigation  repeal  of  laws  favored _ .  Howes,  705, 708 

Criticism  of  United  States  laws --  Hayne,414 

Ohio  Municipal  Code  Commission,  suggestions  of Foote,  119 

Railway,  frog  blocking  should  be  required . .  Fuller,  41 

Overhead  structures  advocated Fuller,  41 

Relief  departments Fuller.  50-52, 69 

Underbiliing,  to  prevent McGk)vem,673 

Street  railways,  should  be  revised Adams,  826, 880 

Sunday  labor,  advocated  by  Congress Fuller,84 

Lehigh  Valley  &ailroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business Walter,  543-548 

Coxe  Brothers  and  Company,  suit  against , Haddock,  525-535 

Letter-telegrams,  proposed  system  of Hitchcock,  894 

Levee  system,  effect  on  river  navigation Bryant,  393, 394 

Lewia  v.  Seifert,  employers'  liability  case,  referred  to    Fuller,  39 

Leyland  Steamship  Line: 

Capitalization Howes,  705, 708, 709 

Profits  of  _-  -    Howes,  709 

Liquor  traffic,  labor  organizations,  relation  to Barter,  308-^12, 316 

Live  stock,  Sunday  trains  not  necessary Fuller,29 

Liverpool: 

Cotton,  freight  rates  to Davant,5,6 

Telephone  service,  compared  with  Amsterdam Bethell,  794 

London:  • 

Telephone  service Bethell,  787, 797-799, 801 

Rates    --  Bethell,801 

Compared  with  New  York Par8on8,883 

Wages .  Bethell,803 

Long  and  short  haul.     (See  Discriminattonst  bettveen  places. ) 

Long  Distance  Telephone  Company.     (See  American  Tdephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,) 

Longshoremen: 

Great  Lakes,  nationality  of Barter.  310, 311 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  conditions    Guillaudeu,  449, 450 

Stevedores,  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company.  Hayne,  415-417 

Longshoremen *8  dALSsociation,  International: 

History,  policy,  and  results. Barter, 807-317 

Membership ..    Barter,  807, 314 

Louisville,  opposition  to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  for  Southern  trade 

WUson,  687, 693 

Louisville  and  Nashville  B^ilroad: 

Cincinnati, interests  in ...  Wilson.694 

Comparison  of  rates  on  . Parsons,  138 
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isville  and  Nashville  Railroad— Continued.  Pase- 

First  road  from  Ohio  Biveraonth...     ..   WilBon,687 

Long  and  short  hanl  clause, policy  toward ...  Wilson,  696 

Paternal  policy  of Wilson,695 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  proposed  relation  to.. Wilson, 694 

il)6r* 

Lioading  and  nnloading.  Great  Lakes Barter,  313-315 

Interests  opposed  to  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada Howes,  717, 718 

Stateoftrade   - Markham,432 

Iransportation - Markham,431,432;  Talcott.629 

hine  telegraphy: 

Jost  of  operating - Randall,  251 

Described Randall,  249-251, 262-265 

SxperimentB  in Randall,  249, 250 

:)wnership  of  patent  for Randall,  252-254 

hinery,  nse of  labor-saving  in  public  utilities Benii8,95,96 

ISjStnkes,  effect  of  laws  regarding Fuller,70 

Chester,  England,  telephone  service  compared  with  Amsterdam — 

Bethell,794 

hattan,  Kana.^  telephone  service Bemi8,101 

ufactures,  California,  development  of 752,753 

7land: 

5oal  intereats Howes,  715, 717 

street  railways  in,  capitalization  of Bemis,  89 

lachusetts: 

k)nd8  limited  to  amount  of  capital  stock Jackson,  844 

k)rporatlonB,  law  controlling;  capitalization  of  . Woodlock,  460, 462 

Uectric  light  and  gas  commission Bemis,  91, 92 

Ilectrio-light  plants,  investigation  of Adams,  275-283 

^rade  crossings,  abolition  of Jackson,  843 

[anicipal  monopolies,  snthority  to  regulate  charges  of    Bemis,  92 

lunioipal  officers Adams,  288 

'opulation  of  cities  of _ Adams,  280 

liDlic  utUities,  municipal  ownership  of Bemis,  92; 

Foote,  120, 121;  Adams,  275 

Regulation  of Bemis,  88-92, 101 

tock  and  scrip  dividends  prohibited Jackson,  844 

breet  railways  in,  capitalization  in Bemis,  88 

elegraph  service Clark,  208 

achusetts  Central  Bailroad,  method  of  State  board  in  fixing  value 

of  stock Jackson,  847, 848 

achusetts  Electrics  Ck>mpany Jackson,  845, 846 

Eichusetts  Railroad  Commission: 

Dwers  and  results Bemis,91,92;  Jackson, 841-848 

Bcommendations  sustained  by  public  sentiment Jackson,  846 

sport  of,  on  Boston  and  AllMuiy  R.R Parsons,  129-131 

On  freight  discriminations Parsons,  129, 138 

)hi8,  freight  rates  and  conditions l>avant,5-8 

>hi8  Freight  Bureau,  described Davant,5 

Lant  Marine,  American  (see  also  Ship  subsidies): 

>mparative  business  of Howes,  704, 704 

)cline  of ,  and  reasons Howes,  702, 703 

actuationsof Howe6,702 

»nnage,  American,  cost  of  transportation Howes,  709, 710, 71 1, 712 

(flsels,  foreign  and  American,  at  New  Orleans Bryant,  898, 399 

ants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company: 

iployees,  conditions Hasme,  413,415-428 

Ck>ntract  with Hayne,  413-416 

Policy  toward Hayne,  413, 422 

Wages  of Hayne,  415,417 

lancial  condition Hayne,  423 

les  of Hayne,  413 

ssenger  rates Hayne,  419,420 

tvedores Hayne,  415-417 

bsidy,  not  interested  in Hayne,  421 

iffic,  character  of Hayne,  420 

Increase  of Hayne,  423 

ssels Hayne,  413,428 
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Xerchanta'  ABOOciation  of  Hew  Tork: 

Aims ...  Langley,  a59 

Estalilishmeiit Laogley,  S59 

Members,  duties  of Langley,  859 

Namberof Langley,  859 

Organization _ Langley,  859 

Xessage  rate  system.     (See  Telephonej<.  i 
Xessa^es.     (See  Telegraph.) 

Xetallic  circuit,  telephones,  employment  in Hall,  81 7— "^18 

Xexico,  per  capita  trade  with  United  States Howes,  714 

Xichigan: 

Lumber  industry Howes,  71 S 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  of.   Bemis,  8W.  89 

Railroadi),  taxation  .  Adams. 374, 383. 3S4 

Valuationof Adams.  374-382 

Michigan  Alkali  Company,  methods  of  business  and  conditions. .  Bacon,  72, 75,  bO 
Michigan  Central    Railway    Company,    withdrawal    from   CIcsEuring 

House Nicholson,  720, 729 

Kileage  books: 

Different  forms Lindenbe^er,318,319,352,353 

Purchase  by  brokers  fr«  >m  railroads Lindenberger.  318. 340 

Restriction's  not  enforced .. .  Lindenberger,  31S 

Minnesota: 

Elevators  and  g^ain  inspection,  conditions  in Teisbra^ 

Examinerof Foote,ia5 

Lumber  indnstry Howe8,718 

Railroad  conditions  in Teisberg,  362-365 

Railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  operation  of Teisberg,  361-365,  d6iS 

Street  railways  in.  capitalization  of Bemis,  88, 89;  Ripl^,  288 

Misclassification.     (See  Underclassification.) 

Xississippi  Railroad  Conuniasion,  letter  to McGovem,  652 

Mississippi  Biver: 

Barge  lines  on Markham,  426-432 

Boats,  cost  of Bryant,  392 

Insurance  on Bryant,  392 

Laboron. Bryant,  395, 397 

Commerce  of ,  generally Bryant,  387-389, 392, 394 

Changesin Bryant,  387.392,393 

Decreaseof    Markham, 425, 426 

Methods Bryant389 

New  Orleans    Bryant,391 

Railways,  how  effected  by Bryant,  387, 388 

Statistics  of Bryant,  388, 389;  Markham,  425, 426-427 

Deei)ening  the  mouth  of.  necessity  for Markham,  431 

(Government  appropriations  to  improve,  and  results Bryant,  387, 

388. 392, 394,  :)95 

Lumber  transportation,  decrease  in Markham,  431, 432 

Navigability,  extent  of  .       .     Bryant,389 

Navigation,  difficulties  of Bryant,  390. 392 

Rates,  river  and  railways,  compared Bryant,  389, 390 

Tonnage Markham,  425-427 

Transportation  on Markham,  425 

Mississippi  Valley: 

Coal  industry Markham,  433 

Railways   Markham.  425 

Trade  centers Markham,  426 

Mississippi  Valley  territory  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad Markham,  439 

Missouri,  capitalization  of  street  railways  in  ... .     Bemis,  88, 89 

Mobile,  Ala.,  rates,  compared  with  Montgomery  rates McGk>vem,  681 

Money,  sources  of  American      Schiff ,  777 

Monopoly  (see  also  Consoluiation;  Combinations;  Oovemment  Owner- 
ship): 

Detinitionof Parsons,  165 

Privateamsof Parsons,  141, 143, 159, 160 

ElVect  on  public  iKxiies Parsons,  160 

Effectonrates Parsons. 431 

Montana,  telegraph  service ,  Clark,  208 
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itgomery,  Ala.,  rates,  compared  with  Mobile  rates McGovem,  681 

Method  of  making McGovem,  681 

gan,  J.  P: 

Anthracite  coal  industry,  relations  to - . . . .  Woodlock,  452, 455 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  relation  to Woodlock,  456 

rement  expense,  defined Markham,  437, 438 

lich,  telephone  service Bethell,  793 

licipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  (see  also  Oovemmeyit  Owner- 
ship) : 

Effect  of,  on  public  employees Bemis,  96, 97 

Glectric  plants,  Massachusetts,  comparison  with  public  plants 

Adams,  276-283 

Satisfactory  service  of Adams,  281 

Tendency  toward Adams,  281 

Growth Benais,97 

influence  upon  the  community Bemis,  100 

Insufficiency  of  information  concerning Foote,  118 

Massachusetts,  provisions  of  law  regarding Bemis,  92 

)bjectionsto Foote,  117 

Jtudyof , Bemis,  94 

icipalities  (see  also  Accounts;  Ciml-Service  Examination  System; 
League  of  American  Municipalities;  Public  Utilities): 

^mparatiVe  mrowth  of  American  cities McGtovern,  686 

)fficers  of,  in  Massachusetts Adams,  283 

Telephone  service  of  American  cities  compared  with  similar  French 

cities .  .-    Bethell,787 

iial  Fuel  Gaslight  Company  of  Hyde  Park,  consolidation  with  Peo- 
ple's Gas  Company . Bemis,89 

lal  Telegraph  Company,  absorbed  by  Western  Union  Telegraph 

Company Roberts,  272 

Lville: 

Railway  advantages -.  Wilson,  692, 693 

tailway  rates  to.. Wilson,  696, 697 

onal  Board  of  Trade,  favors  governmental  ownership  of  telegraph . . 

Kandall,  244 
Dnal  Farmers'  Alliance,  favors  governmental  ownership  of  tele- 
graph    Randall,  242 

gation  laws,  United  States: 

Repeal  favored Howes,  705, 708 

riticism  of Hayne,414 

igence,  contributory,  legislation  as  to  effect  on  liability Fuller,  43 

oes,  on  Mississippi  River  boats Bryant,  895-397 

England: 

nthracite  coal,  freight  rates  and  methods  of  shipment Childs,  500 

Thomas,  553;  McLeod,561,562;  Stearns,  585 

anada,  favors  reciprocal  trade  with Howes,  718 

umber  market Howes,  718 

ova  Scotia  coal,  desirous  of Howes,  715, 717 

ailways,  local  rates  on Parsons,  136 

eading  Railroad,  entrance  int6,  1892 McLeod,  567, 574 

Engrland  Waterworks  dAssociation,  referred  to Bemis,  94 

Jersey: 

Eipitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  89 

arporation  laws Greene,  477, 478 

x)ck  books  of  corporations,  alleged  evasion  of  laws Greene,  478 

Ofexico,  freight  rates  from  Denver Griffith,  856 

Drleans: 

ml  trade  and  supply    Bryant,  394 

^mmerce,  increase  of ...     Bryant,  399 

levator  system  _  Bryant,393 

rain,  facilities  for  handling Bryant,  893 

egioesof Bryant, 395-397 

iver  traffic  at Bryant,  391 

:ade  at;  English Bryant,294 

Export .   Bryant,393 

Foreign Markham,  426;  Bryant,  398,  399 
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New  Orleans — Continaed.  Pa«e. 

Trade — Continued. 

Fruit  Bryant,  897, 398 

import —  Br7ant,389 

Vesgels  at,  American Bryant,898 

Foreign Bryant,  ;»8, 399 

Tramp Bryant,  398 

New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railway  Company,  relation  to  South- 
western Investment  Security  Co Wilson,G93 

New  South  Wales,  railway  policy Parsons.  125 

New  Tork,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Bailroflui: 

Discriminations  by Parsons,  133 

Freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal Thomas,  553 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  relation  to Woodlock,  456 

New  Tork,  Ontario,  and  Western  Kailroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business Woodlock,  452;  Childs,  496-505 

Relation  to  other  railroads Harris,  598,  599,  603,  608 

New  York  (^entral  Railroad,  connection  with Childs,  504 

Purchases  of  coal  lands Steams,  589 

Reorganization  and  capitalization Chiids,  502 

New  Tork,  Susquehanna,  and  Western  Bailroad,  controlled  by  Erie 

Railroad Thomas,  553 

New  Tork  Central  Railroad: 

Capitalization Parsons,  154,  155 

Liease  of  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad Parsons,  129;  Howes,  702 

Passenger  rate,  maximum Schiff,  774 

New  Tork  City: 

Advantage  over  Western  cities  for  Southern  trade Langley,  874,  875 

Competition  with— 

Boston Langley,  859 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis Langley,  874 

Philadelphia Langley,  859 

Weetemcities Langley,  859 

Differentials,  injury  by  freight Langley,  874 

Discriminations  in  favor  of Wilson.  688,  689 

Freight  rate  to  Pacific  coast  compared  with  Middle  West  cities Wheeler, 

743-750;  Stubbs.  757-761 

Ownership  of  municipal  railways. Bemis,  87 

Spot  wheat  at Howes  701 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of Bemis,  h9 

Telephone  service Parsons,  883 

Compared  with  Paris  and  London Parsons.  883 

Trade  compared  with  Boston Howes,  700 

New  Tork-Bichmond  rate,  compared  with  New  York-Norfolk  rate  

McGK>vem,  065 
New  Tork  (State): 

Antiscalping  law  unconstitutional,  decision Lindenberger,  341 

Laws,  unif or iri-accounting,  attempt  to  enact Foote,  111 

Telephone  laws .   Bethell,818 

Franks  in,  prohibited Bethell.810,811 

New  Tork  Subway  Corporation,  relations  to  American  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Company Bethell,  779, 780 

New  Tork  Telephone  Company: 

Service,  Berlin  telephone  service,  compared  to Bethell,  792 

Character  of Bethell,  778 

Employeesof Bethell,  78?* 

Expenditures  for  new  e<iuipment8. Bethell,  778, 779 

Geographical  extent  of  system    Bethell,  779, 795 

Growth  and  development. Bethell, 778, 779 

Improvements,  policy  in  reference  to Bethell,  778 

Rates  charged Bethell,  780-783, 810, 811 

Stations  of Bethell,  778 

New  Zealand: 

Government  ownership  in,  results  of Parsons,  151 ,  153 

Laboring  classes,  policy  toward Parsons,  151, 152 

Railroads,  construction  of Parsons,  151 

Discriminations  abolished Parsons,  134 

Policy  of Parsons,  125, 187, 143 


# 
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va  monopoly,  evidences  of Randall,  24&-248, 252, 255, 256, 259 

^spapers: 

Governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  telegraph,  advocated  by .  Randall, 

246;  Roberts,  267 

Antifloalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger,  326, 328 

Press  rates,  telegraphic,  defined Clark,  210;  Randall,  252 

aragua  Canal: 

Benefit  of,  to  New  Orleans Bryant,397 

Pacific  coast,  advantages  and  disadvantages  to    . .   Wheeler,  751;  Stnbbs,  768 

ht  messages,  telegraphic  rates  for Clark,  210 

folk,  Va,,  cotton,  freight  rates  on _ Davant,  5 

th  Dakota,  territorial  examiner  of Foote,  105 

th  German  Idoyd  liine,  subsidy  to Howes,  706, 707 

them  Pacific  Railroad: 

Carload  rates  in  favor  of  Middle  West  jobbers  . . .     Wheeler,  744;  Stnbbs,  760 

Injanction  in  connection  with  strike,  criticised    .  Fuller,  17-22 

Relation  to  Great  Nortiiem  Railroad  and  Burlington Teisberg,  362-364; 

Wheeler,  747;  Stnbbs,  765 

Stockflnrryof Rice, 742;  Schiff, 772 

them  Railroads,  superior  to  Soathern  railways Langley,  864 

way: 

Merchant  marine Howes,  711 

Telephone  service Beuns,100 

emburg,  Germany,  telephone  service Bethell,  793 

18,  requirement  in  application  for  employment Fuller,  15 

in  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  relation  to  railroads.  Qnillaudeu,  444 
in  transportation  (see  also  Merchant  marine^  American;  Sailors; 
Water  transportation) : 

\.merican  and  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company Wheeler,  750;  Stnbbs,  763 

\siatic  imports,  rates  on — Stnbbs,  761 

Jharacter  of  goods  handled Wheeler,  746 

Denver,  relation  to  rates  from Stnbbs,  759, 760 

-tates — 

From  Atlantic  to  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  750 

Relation  to  rail  rates  to  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  743-750 

Transcontinental,  extent  of  influence  on Wheeler,  746;  Stnbbs,  760 

e-holding  class: 

Comparison  of,  in  different  countries Parsons,  162 

Effect  of,  on  the  country Parsons.  162 

• 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in ..-  Bemis,  89 

Municipal  code  commission,  legislation  suggested  by Foote,  1 19 

Jniform  accounting,  bill  for,  introduced  in  legislature Foote,  HI 

River : 

k>ats - Markham,427 

Building Bryant,397 

!%angesin Bryant,  394 

floods Bryant,  392-394 

mprovement  by  dams ..    Anderson,  646 

Navigation  on Bryant,  388. 392, 394 

'raffle  on Bryant, 392, 394;  Wilson,697 

)alifornia,  development  in Wheeler,  752 

*rice Bemis,89 

>om.inion  Steamship  Company : 

Capitalization _ .  Guillaudeu,  443, 444, 450 

;omi>etitors   Guillaudeu,  443, 444 

Condition  of  service Guillaudeu,  448 

)ifferential  rates Guillaudeu,  444, 445 

ixpense,  proportion  due  to  labor Guillaudeu,  450 

'reight  rates. Guillaudeu, 443. 445 

labor  emploved  by,  conditions Guillaudeu,  449 

iines  controlled Guillaudeu,  443 

'rganization   .  Gui'laudeu,443 

•olicy       ...   Guillaudeu, 443 

delation  to  other  transportation  companies Guil  landeu,  443 

.elation  to  Southern  cities Guillaudeu,  445 

tatisticsof Guillaudeu,  450 

'raffle, character  of Guillaudeu, 444 
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Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company — Continaed.  Paoe. 

Union  labor,  policy  toward Gnillanden,  450 

Veaeels GmUaaden,  443 

Wages  paid  by Gaillanden,  44IM49 

Operators,  telegrraph,  wages  of Clark,  22^2^ 

Oranges,  route  of  shipments  of,  transcontinental  railroads Stabbs,  754 

Oriental  trade: 

Adaptation  of  goods  to  demand,  desirability  of Wheeler,  752 

Development  of,  and  effect  on  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  751 ;  Stabbs,  768 

O'Shea,  E.  F.,  statements  concerning  railway  relief  departments Fnller,  47 

Oswego,  K.  T.,  anthracite  business  at Ghilda,505 

Overcapitalization.    (See  CapitaUzcUion,) 

Overhead  structures  of  railroada,  legislation  regulating,  advocated  .  _  Fuller,  41 

Overtime,  compensation  same  as  for  regular  time Fuller,34 

Pacific  coast: 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  effect  on Wheeler,  755-756 

Discrimination  rates  from  Eastern  cities,  case  regarding Wheeler,  748 -748; 

Stubbs,  757-781 

Nicaraguan  Canal,  advantages  and  disadvantages  to.. Wheeler,  751; 

Stubbs,  768 

Oriental  trade,  development  of Wheeler,  751 ;  Stubbs,  768 

War  Department,  alleged  discrimination  in  letting  contract  for  sup- 
plies    Wheeler,  757 

Pacific  Coast  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 

Efforts  to  prevent  rate  discrimination.. Wheeler,  748 

Suit  regarding  discriminations  against  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  743-748; 

Stubbs,  757-761 

Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  establishment  and  objects Wheeler,  752 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  subsidy  to Howes,  703, 704 

Panics: 

Effects  on  finance  and  on  business U-reene,482 

Influences  tending  to  reduce  severity Greene,  487 

Paper,  freight  rates  on,  discussed Griswold,6l9 

Paris: 

Telephone  service     Bethell,  787, 788 

Compared  with  New  York Plur8ons,883 

Parliament  ^British),  right  to  regulate  public  utilities Bemis,  94 

Passenger  tickets  (see  also  IHcket  brokerage) : 

Excursion  rates Lindenberger,  319;  Langley,  859 

Frauds  discussed .     Lindenberger,  359 

Redemption  bv  railroads  discussed Lindenberger,  336, 340 

Round- trip  tickets,  hardships  in  methods  of  enforcing  rules .  Lindenberger,  333 

Passenger  traffic: 

Brokerage  business  and  rate  wars Lindenberger,  819, 320, 335 

Cosetwise  steamers,  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Coznpany. 

Hayne,  41 9-421 

Colonist  rates,  transcontinental  routes Wheeler,  755 

Mileage  books,  different  forms Lindenberger,  318, 319, 353, 853 

Rates. decline  of Schiff,774 

United  States  and  foreign  countries Parsons,  137-1 44 

River,  decline  of Bryant,  392, 393 

New  Orleans Bryant,  399 

Receipts  of  steamers Bryajit,399 

Second-class  rates,  granting  and  withdrawal Lindenberger,  336, 837 

Sunday  traffic,  unnecessarily  extensive FuUer,29 

Passes,  railroad: 

Employees,  issue  to  low  gprades,  restricted Lindenberger,  858 

Evileffectsof Parsons,  127, 128 

Purchase  and  sale  of ,  dishonorable Lindenber^[er,  358 

Hazardous  nature  of  investments  in Bioe,734 

Monopoly  created  by  advantageous Rioe,  784 

Organization  and  capitalization  of  companies  for  exploiting Rice,  732, 784 

Peninsula  and  Oriental  Line: 

Business  of Howes,  706-708 

SnbBidyto Howes,  706-708 

Pennsylvania: 

Employers'  liability.  lep:islation  and  court  decisions  regarding. . .  Fuller,  86-40 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  of Bemis,  89 

Telegraph  service Clark,208 
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Dsylvania  Coal  Company,  Erie  Railroad,  purchase  by Woodlock,  452; 

Greene,  475;  Haddock,  521, 584;  Thomas, 
552, 558;  McLeod,  572;  Steams,  589 
Qsylvania  Bailroad: 

Anthracite  ooal  bosiness,  policy  regarding . .  Haddock,  582 

Relation  to  mining  companies Steams,  579 

Relation  to  other  railroads  Woodlock,  451 ;  Harris,  598, 599, 603, 608 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  relations  to  the SchiflF,  771,772 

yincinnati,  interests  in   Wilson,  694 

.'oramnnity  of  interests  with  Vanderbilt  roads Woodlock,  462 

''reight,  system  of  handling Nicholson,  728 

iabor  organizations,  friendly  to Fitz^trick,  888 

iocal  development,  policy  of Wilson,  697 

iOnisvilleaDd Nashville  Kailroad  Company,  proposed  relation  to.  Wilson,  694 

telief  department  discussed ..,  Fuller, 45, 48-52, 59-68 

unday  freight  traffic Puller,29-82 

le*8  Gas  Company  of  Chicago,  purchase  of  Mutual  Fuel  Gaslight 

Company Bemis,89 

idelphia: 

ompetition  with  New  York Langley,859 

as  bills  in,  collection  of Foote,  121 

as  works,  public  and  private  management  of Bemis,  97, 101 ,  102 

pot  wheat  at Howes,  701 

.delphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  (see  also  Reading 

ipanv) ,  relation  to  Beading  Ck>mpany Harris,  597 

delphia  and  Keading 'Railroad  (see  also  Reading  Company) : 

3n  fusion  of  accounts  with  subordinate  coal  company Rice,  789 

elief  department,  discussed Fuller,  46, 58 

ppine  Islanda: 

lect  of  war  in  advertising  California Wheeler,754 

:ade  of,  future  development Wheeler,  751 

lont  Air  Line,  relation  to  Southern  transportation  business.  Guillandeu,  446 
>urg: 

ectric  light,  cost  of Bemi8,98 

rowth  and  importance : Anderson,  687 

nday  freight  traffic  through ..  Fuller, 29-82 

•urg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Bailroad,  Sunday  traffic  on . .  FuUer,  29-32 

System,  Relief  and  hospital  department,  discussed   FuUer,  58-57 

employment  in  anthracite  mines Stearns,  595, 596 

power,  ticket  brokerage,  relation  to Lindenberger,  844, 845, 848 

28,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  interference  in — .  Wheeler,  754 

g  (see  also  Agreements  between  railroads;  Anthracite  coal^  allot' 
of  tonnage) : 

reements,  right  to  make,  advocated Thomas,  558 

□solidatton  of  railroads,  relation  to Ripley,  291 ; Adams,  886; 

Woodlock,  462, 468;  Greene,  478;  Thomas,  558;  Wheeler,  748 

iton,  transportation  of Davant,7 

precated Bacon, 82 

drability  discussed Teisberg,  872;  Wheeler,  748 

Bct  of ,  on  facilities Ripley,  294, 295 

vators,  forbidden,  Minnesota. Teisberg,370 

3rstate  Commerce  Commission,  approval  of  agreements  by . . .  Ripley,  289; 

Thomas,  558 

Control  over Wheeler,  749 

^rstate  commerce  law,  effect Talcott,627 

alized,  advocated.  ...  Anderson, 689, 641, 642;  Griswold,615;  Thomas, 558 

nphis,  division  of  cotton  traffic  from Davant,7 

Iroads  no  longer  desire .  Woodlock,  468 

es,  effect  on Ripley,  289 

them  Railway  and  Steamship  Association. Talcott,  626, 627 

3-staixrp  rates.  California  f rait  transportation Stubbs,  769 

Qscontinental  business,  application  to Wheeler,  744 

service ,  duty  of  Government  to  furnish  efficient Randall,  242 

ct  of  laws  regarding  strikes Fuller,  70 

Lees: 

:>loyee8,  number  of Roberts,270 

Qber  in  United  States ..  Parsons,  886 

Lee  systems  of  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  compared . .  Clark,  227, 228 
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Postal  Telegrraph.     (See  Telegraphs.) 

Postal  Telegraph  Ck>mpan7: 

Capitalization Chandler,  194;  Clark,  213 

Dividends  paid .   Chandler,  194 

Extent  of  basiness,  nnmber  of  offices,  etc  .     . Chandler,  194:  Clark,  907 

.Mileageof Chandler,  194 

Organization  and  development Chandler,  193;  Clark.  21 3 

Snrplns  earnings Chandler,  194 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  with Clark,  28» 

Postmasters-C^eneral,  advocate  Gk>vemment  ownership  and  operation  of 

telegraphs Roberts,  266, 268 

Press  associations,  names  of  .  .. Randall,252 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Ck>mpany,  referred  to Greene,  495 

Printers,  benefit  from  Government  ownership  of  telegraphs Randall,  246 

Printing  telegraph  (see  also  Mcushine  telegraph ) Clark,  229, 230 

Private  cars,  owners  shonld  be  subject  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion    Adam8,386 

Profits: 

Method  of  ganging Foots,  112, 122 

Railroads,  increased  by  excessive  freight  rates Bacon,  77-79 

Western  Union  Tel^aph  Company Roberts,  270 

Promotion  of  corporations : 

Discussed  generally Greene,  477, 490-494 

Banks,  greater  conservatism  as  protection  to  investors . . .  Greene,  477, 483, 492 

Cost  of,  method  of  capitalizing Greene,  491 

Publicity  of  information  regarding Greene,  494;  Bice,  736 

Relation  to  valne  of  securitieB Greene,  494 

Methods  described * Greene,  491 

Publicity,  difficulty  of  making  rules  as  to  information  furnished.  Greene,  483 

Remedy  for  abuses Greene,  490-492 

Requirement  by  law,  discussed Greene,  482, 483, 490 

Responsibility  of  promoters,  discussed Greene,  483 

Valuation  of  assets  and  good  will...     Greene,  490, 491 

Wall  street,  increased  conservatism  of Greene,  477 

Prouty,  J.  B. ,  paper  on  Railway  Discriminations Parsons,  128 

Prussia: 

Argument  of  cabinet  on  public  ownership  of  railways Parsons,  124 

Railroads,  terms  of  government  purchase Adains,886 

Public  accounting.    (See  Accounts;  Uniform  public  ojccounting.) 

Public  examiner: 

Duties Foots,  106 

Qualifications Foots,  107 

Wyoming,  relation  to  State Foote,  106 

Public  utilities  (see  also  Oo^^emment  oumership;    Oas;   Electric  light; 
Street  railtvays): 

Bonds  of  corporations B6mis,88,90 

Capitalization  of  corporations  operating Bemis,  87, 88, 90 

Competition, operation  of BemiB,86 

Control  of Foote,  115 

Coordination  of,  in  various  countries,  extent  and  results  of Parsons, 

149, 150, 156 

Cost  of  construction  and  earning  power,  relation  between Bemis,  88 

Cost  of  plants  publicly  owned Bemis,87 

Efficiency  of  management  Bemi8,96 

England,  regulation  in Bemis,  93 

Necessity  for  further  investigation Bemis,  100 

Objectsof. Foote,  117;  Parsons.  123, 141 

Public  ownership Bemis,  86, 87, 91 

Compared  with  private ., Foote,  118,117;  Parsons,  146 

Regulation Bemis,  86, 87, 91 

As  a  remedy Parsons,  181,182 

Effectof    Parsons,  181, 183 

Secrecy  of  private  companies Bemis,  89, 91 

Publicity  of  corporations  (see  also  Accounts  of  corporations;  Uniform 
accounting): 

Discussed  generaUy Rioe,  736 

Accounts,  difficulty  of  interpreting Greene,  480 

Annual  reports,  nature  and  desirable  contents,  discussed  generally..  Greene, 

479,492,493 
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PHffe. 

licity  of  corporations— Continued. 

Balance  sheeta,  proper  items  to  be  published,  discassed  .   Greene,  492, 493 

[>)mpetitor8,  information  obtained  by  becoming  stockholders.  U-reene,  478, 479 

DesirabUitvof Rice,  736 

Expert  anoitors,  investigation  by,  advocated    Greene,  479, 493 

Btock  exchanges,  requirement  of  reports  of  corporations  by. .  Greene,  479, 483 

Trnsts.  remeoy  for,  discnssed  _ Greene,  482 

Jndesirability  of  excessive  interference Greene,  493, 494 

man  Palace  Car  Company,  facilities  of Wilson,696 

reads  (see,  also  tinder  subjects): 
3onds.    (See  Bonds,  railroad,) 

Connections,  value  of - Adams,  876 

efficiency  of  service,  comparison  of,  in  different  countries. . .  Parsons,  139-141 

•"oreign  charters,  opBration  in  State  permitted,  Minnesota Teisberg,  365 

^^rance,  government  rights  of  purchase Adams,  386 

^^unctions Parsons,  126 

Government  regulation  desirable Schiff,777 

ncrease  of  business Nicholson,  727 

larmonious action  desirable .-  Schiff,771 

lileage,  in  Mississippi  Valley Markham,425 

Proportion  in  Southern  States Markham,  436 

'ower  of,  over  producers  of  commodities Ripley,  287-288 

^russia,  terms  of  government  purchase Adams,  386 

lates.    (See  h^eight  rates.  Passenger  tickets^  Passenffer  traffic,) 

tiver  transportation,  relation  to Bryant,  887, 388;  Markham,  425 

k>uthem  States,  conditions  generally Dunlap,  1-4 

Short  roads  unprofitable Danlap,12 

tate  regulation.  Minnesota Teisberg,  361-365 

teamship  companies  relation  to Guillaudeu,  443, 444 

ystems,  geographical  division Schiff,772 

'elegraph  business,  no  precedence  in  general Chandler,  199 

Use  of  special  wires .._ Chandler,199 

'erminals,  great  value  of Adams,  375 

Massachusetts  Jackson,  844 

aluation,  investigation  of  by  Federal  Government  advocated  .Adams,  381-384 

Michigan Adams,  374-882 

*oad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  organization, 

powers  and  polioy Teisberg,  361-365, 368 

*oad  Commissions: 

alif omia,  character  and  decisions  of Stubbs,  767 

eorgia,  rates  fixed  by Dunlap,l-3 

[ttssacbusetts,  powers  and  working Jackson;  Ripley 

Powers,  discussed _ Wilson,  690, 691 

elation  to  railways Wilson,  690, 691 

)uthem  States,  attitude  toward  Southern  classification  on  inter- 
state traffic - Langley,863 

3nnessee,  rates  not  fixed  by Dayant,7 

oad  Conductor: 

iitorial  regarding  relief  departments Fuller,58-59 

Ktractsfrom Fuller,  20, 21, 27 

»  steel,  export  freight  rates Anderson,  643 

ns: 

ilif omia,  condition  of  industry Wheeler, 753, 754 

K>perationof  California  producers. Stubbs, 768 

.    (See  Discriminations;  Export  rates;  Import  rates;  Freight  rates; 

Passenger  traffic, ) 

ng  Keulroad: 

itnracsite  coal  business Harris,  596-611 

Intinence  on  prices Steams,  582 

Tonnage Saward,  514, 515;  Haddock,  527;  Harris,  598, 601, 606 

kltlmore  and  Ohio,  relation  with Harris,  608, 609 

inkrnptcy  and  reorganization Harris,  604, 605 

ack  I  ist  of  discharged  employees  asserted Fitzpatrick,  835 

pitalization  generedly Woodlock,  455, 456;  Harris,  597. 598 

Of  coal  lands Greene,  472; 

Saward,  517, 619;  Haddock,  533;  McLeod,566;  Harris,  604, 605 
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ig  Railroad — Continned.  Pnge. 

Cen&al  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  pnrchase  of  stock Woodlock,  454, 455; 

Greene,  471, 475;  MGLeod,572;  Harris,  607-609 

Goal  lands,  porchase  of,  forced  by  competitiQn Haddock,  523 

Earlier  attemps  to  control  Jersey  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley.  Greene,  471, 475; 

McLeod,  572;  Harris,  607-609;  Bice,  737, 788 

Labor  organizations,  antagonistio  to Fitzpatrick,  833, 834, 837-840 

New  England  territory,  extension  into,  in  1892 McLeod.  567, 574 

Receivership  and  reorganization McLeod,  572, 573 

Relation  to  sabordinate  and  preceding  companies Harris,  597 

Reorganization  and  capitalization Greene,  472;  Harris,  597, 598 

Rice,  I.  L., connection  with Rice, 737-839 

Receivers,  policy  in  selection  of Greene,  489;  Rice,  741 

Reciprocity  treaty : 

Mannfactoring  industries  in  Canada  opposed  to _  Howes,  718 

Necessity  of ,  with  Canada Howes,  713, 715, 718 

Refrigerator  cars : 

California  fmit,  transportation  of Wheeler,754 

Operation  by  separate  companies,  desirabliiity  of Stnbbe,  769 

Transcontinental  fruit  transportation Stubbs,  767, 769 

Regulation.     (See  Accounts;  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioti;  Pul)lic 

titilities;  Railroad  commissions,) 
Relief  departments  of  railroads: 

Discnssed  generally Fuller,43-69 

Brotherhoods,  replies  of  lodges  regarding Fuller,  60-67 

Congress, laws  passed  by.regardlng Fuller,69 

Cost  of  insurance  in -. Fuller,  53-58 

Disapproved  by  employees,. Fitzpatrick, 833 

Labor  organizations,  tendency  to  prevent  membership  in Fuller,  43, 

49, 57, 6a-«7 

Liability  for  damages,  in  lieu  of Fitzpatrick,  833, 836 

Lobbying  by  railroads,  legislation  on .  . .   Fuller,  50-52 

Meml)er8hip,  application  for  blank  forma Fuller.  43, 47-53 

Obligatory Puller,  43, 47, 48, 52, 53, 59-69;  Fitzpatrick,  832, 836 

Prohibition  of  compulsory,  advocated FuIler.lO 

Payments  by  employes Fuller,  43, 53, 58 

Pennsylvania  railroad Anderson,  037, 638 

Release  of  employers  from  liablility  by  means  of Fuller,  43-^,  59^9 

Reorganization  of  railroads : 

Business  depressions,  rendered  necessary  by —  G(reene,487 

Capitalization,  effect  on  bonds  and  stocln Ripley,  291, 297, 298; 

Greene,  487, 488 

Causes Taloott,686 

Committees,  methods  of  establishing  and  procedure Greene.  488, 489 

Courts,  policy  regarding Greene,  489 

Fixed  charges,  effect  on Ripley,298 

Minority  stockholders,  protection  of  rights  of Greene,  488, 489 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad Childs,508 

Reading  Railroad Greene,  472;  McLeod,  572, 578;  Harris,  597, 598 

Richmond  Gas  Works Bemis,  97 

River  transportation  (see  also  Mississippi  Biver;  Water  transportation ) : 

Amount . .- Anderson.  638, 646 

Boats,  where  built Bryant,  397 

Decrease  of  traffic Markham,  425-426 

Freight  rates,  coal,  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  Anderson,  642 

Improvements,  beneficial  effects Anderson,  646 

Navigation,  dangers  to  Bryant,  387, 388 

Season,  shortening  and  reasons Bnrant,  393, 394 

Southern  rivers  . ..*   Griswold,621:  Talcott,628,629 

Statistics  of  traffic Bryant,  888, 889;  Markham,  42G-427 

Rocky  Mountain  States,  alleged  discrimination  in  rates Griffith,  849-854 

Rotterdam,  telephone  rates  and  service Bethell,  793, 795, 797 

Roustabouts  on  Mississippi  River  boats Bryant,  395-397 

Rubber,  rawmateriaU  sources  of Rice, 735 

Rural  free  delivery,  compared  with  telegraph  service —  Roberts,  272 

Russia,  policy  of  railways  in Parsons,  137 

Safety  (see  tiao  Accidents) ,  comparison  under  public  and  private  man- 
agement   Parsons,  153 
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Allowed  to  become  defective Fuller,  41 

Ejiigrines,  requirement  on,  advocated Fuller,  41 

Sigrnals,  interlocking,  Minnesota Teisberg,  363 

dlors: 

Ocean, Germany  and  Ghreat  Britain,  regalation  concerning Penje,  404 

Gtreat  Lakes,  accommodations Penje,  409-411 

Cbaracteristics Penje,  411 

Conditions  of ,  generally Penje,  401-408 

BarningB..- Fenje,  402 

Food  Penje,  409 

Insufficiency  of  crews Penje,  40o,408 

Methods  of  procuring Penje,  402,403 

Nationality Penje,  401,402 

Number  of  seamen,  small -.  Penje,  400 

Regulation  necessary Penje,  403 

Wages    Penje,  401,405-409 

Ocean  deep-sea  sailor,  disappearance  of Guillandeu,  450, 451 

Merchants  and  Miners*  Transportation  Company,  contract  with. 

Hayne,  413-416 

Food  of Hayne,  416 

Nationality  of Hayne,  417 

Policy  toward Hayne,  422 

Shipping  articles  as  a  contract Hayne,  413, 414 

3t.  Louis: 

Discrimination  in  favor  as  against  Memphis Davant,  8 

Southern  trade,  opposition  to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  for Wilson,  692 

Favorable  relation  to.- Wilson,  694-695 

Trade... Markham,  426, 427 

St.  lioxiia  and  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company,  organiza- 
tion   Markham,  426 

St.  Liouia  Bridge  rates  compared  with  Brooklyn  Bridge Parsons,  145 

St.  Liouis  Traffic  Bureau,  case  regarding  transcontinental  rates     .     ... 

Wheeler,  744:  Stubbs,  757-763 

Saloons  owned  by  employers,  evils Barter,  308, 309, 316 

San  Francisco  discrimination  rates  from  Eastern  cities,  case  regarding. .  Wheeler, 

743-748;  Stubbs,  757-761 

Import  rates,  effect  on Stubbs,  761 

Manufacturing  interests  in .• Wheeler,  752, 753 

Oceantraffic Wheeler, 744, 750;  Stubbs, 758, 763 

Telephone  service  compared  with  Stockholm Bethell,  803, 807 

War  Department,  alleged  discrimination  in  le  Siting  contracts  for  sup- 
plies  Wheeler,756 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  nature  and  organization W  heeler,  743 

Savannah  freight  rates  compared  with  Atlanta  rates McGovern,  681 

Scandinavians  as  sailors  Penje,  401,402 

Scotland,  public  and  private  monopolies  in Bemis,  94 

Scranton  Coal  Company,  purchase  by  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad .  Childs,  497 

Scrip  dividends  prohibited  in  Massachusetts Jackson,  844 

Seamen's  TTnion,  International,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  rela- 
tion to Penje,  401 

Membership Penje,  401 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  relation  to Guillaudeu,  450 

Statutoi^  amendments  suggested  by Hayne,  422, 423 

Securities,  American,  scarcity  in  Europe. .  _  .  -  Schiff,  776 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  report  on  railway  discrimi- 
nations   Parsons.  126, 128 

Ship  subsidies  (see  also  Merchant  Marine,  American)  : 

Advocated Anderson,  644 

Bill,doubtful  effects  of Bryant,  399, 400 

Coastwise  trade  not  necessary  for Hayne,  421 

Deprecated Howes,  704-709, 711 

France,  policy  in Howes,  706-708 

Great  Britain,  pohcy  toward Howes,  706-708 

NewOrleans,sentiment  in  respect  to Bryant,  399, 400 

Ships.    {Sob  Water  transportation.) 

Shipwreck  benefit  of  Lake  Seamen's  Union Penje,  400 

Signals,  interlocking,  Minnesota. Teisberg,  363 
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Sinking  fund,  dlflSculty  presented  by,  in  case  of  receivership Ripley,  306 

Sliding  scales: 

An thraci te  coal  field Steams,  598, 594 

Longshoremen Baiter,  315 

Socialism,  relation  to  government  ownership Foote,  118, 115 

Soda,  conditions  of  manufacture  and  business  discussed Bacon,  7^76, 80, 81 

South  African  war,  effect  on  Boston  trade Howes,  700 

Southeastern  Freight  Association: 

Functions. • Gnillaudeu,  448 

Geographical  extent McGk)vem,654 

Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  geographical  extent  . . . 

McGovem,  654 

Southern  classification  (see  also  CUisaiJlcation  affreight) : 

Advances  made  in Langley,  800, 863 

Character  discussed Markham,  441 

Increase  In  rates  under,  1900..  Langley-McGovem 

Classification  issues McGk>Tem,  655 

Coffee,  action  of  in  respect  of _ Langley,  866, 866 

Financial  functions  not  possessed  by McGovem,  655 

Letter  from- McGk>vem,652 

Methods J .  McGk>vem,653 

Objects McGovem,  653 

Organization  and  membership McGtovem,  652, 653 

Policy  toward  Southern  business McGk)V6m,663 

Railway  mileage  covered McGK>vem,682 

Territory  of  _ _ Langley,  860 

Underbilling,  no  pow«r  to  prevent McGovem,  673 

Southern  Pacific  Company: 

Central  Pacific,  relation  to Stnbbs,  757, 764 

Colonist  rates Wheeler.  75.") 

Description  of  railroad  system Stubb8,757 

Import  traffic  and  rates Stubb8,762 

Nature  and  powers  of  corporation Stubbs,  757 

Politics,  interference  in .    Wheeler.  754 

Relief  department,  referred  to Fuller,  48. 69 

Transcontinental  rates,  action  in  suit  regarding Stubbs,  758 

Union  Pacific,  consolidation  with Woodlock,  p.  462 

Southern  railroads: 

Conditions  generally ., Dnnlap.  1-4 

Consolidation,  probable  effect Wilson,  (593 

Disadvantages  of Markham,441 

Discriminations  between  persons,  stability  of  rates Wilson,  696 

Discriminations  between  places,  causes  of Parsons,  128, 132, 133 

Division  of  traffic  to  South WilBon,690 

Interest  of,  in  developing  Southern  territory Langley,  862 

Mileageof MoGovera,682 

Compared  with  Northern  railroads Langley,  864 

Policy  generally. -  Guillaudeu,  448 

Rates,  injustice  of,  to  Ohio  River  territory Wilson,  692 

Short  lines  unprofitable Dunlap,  1,2 

Asheville  Line,  not  a  factor  in  rate  making McGovem,  686 

Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  competitor  of McGovem,  682, 683 

Chicinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  rela- 
tion to  Wilson,693 

Freight  rates  and  profits Davant,6 

Net  earnings,  increase  in Langley,869 

Southern  Railway,  Southwestern  Investment  Security  Company,  relar 

tionto  . Wilson,  693 

Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association Talcott,  628 

Southern  States: 

Freight  rates,  to  cotton  mills Davant,5-8 

Increase  discussed Bacon,  73, 74, 75, 79-83;  Langley,  863;  Dunlap,  2-4 

Trade,  competition  for Markham.  489;  Wilson,  687, 689 

Division  of,  between  railroads. Wilson,  687, 689 

Western  railways  excluded  from - Langley,  875 

Southwestern  Investment  Security  Company,  relations  to  railroad  com- 
panies  Wilson,  698 
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lation:  Pago- 

Lsiness  favored  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Randall,  244 

ain,  effects  on  prices Teisberg,  372 

Byfarmers _ _ .     Teisberj?, 372 

rthern Pacific RaUroad deal Rice,742;  Schiff,772 

K'k  gambling,  effect  on  public Parsons,  155, 156 

xks  discussed  generally Woodlock.  465, 466 

"Effect on  valae of  securities _._ Woodlock. 465, 466 

Listing  of,  on  exchange,  character  of Woodlock,  466 

ir,  Samuel,  evidence  before  Industrial  Commission,  referred  to. .  Fuller,  34 
system,  evils  of ,  in  municipal  admin i strat ions  ( see  also  Ciml-aervice 

rumination  system ) _ Bemis,  102 

rs,  railroad,  practices  criticised Ldndenberger,  333, 334 

rd  Oil  Company: 

vantages  of,  over  other  companies Parsons,  129, 130 

npetition,  absence  of Parsons,  129, 130 

ight  discriminations,  investigation  of Parsons,  130 

Tests  in  other  industries .-.   ...  Bemis,  100 

Iways,  partnership  with Parsons,  129, 130 

xaminer  of  Wyoming,  paper  regarding  public  accounting Foote,  105 

lilroad  commissions.     (See  Railroad  comviissions. ) 

jlative  price  of  American,  in  America  and  England. .  Howes,  (705, 707, 708) 

dustry,  competition  by  small  estabJishments Waterbury,  137 

)res  (see  also  Longshoremen): 

stwise  trade,  how  employed  in - Hayne,  415 

[vt  Lakes,  system  criticised. Barter,  308, 310, 316 

chants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  conditions  .  Ha3rne,  415-417 

,'68 Hayne,  415-417 

;,  A.  T.,  preferential  rates  to Parsons,  132 

y,  A.  B.,  statement  on  railway  practices Parsons,  129 

ividends: 

isability  of  declaring Schiff.774 

inces  of  proper  declaring Schiflf ,  774 

libited  in  Massachusetts  _ Jackson,  844 

cchanges: 

iting  of  corporation  accounts  by Qreene,  479, 483 

nng  interests,  use  to _ Schiflf,  776 

id  and  unlisted  stocks Woodlock,  p.  465 

s  regarding  listing  of  corporations  on Qreene,  483 

alation  on,  character . .  . .  _ Greene,  483 

Effect.. Woodlock, 465, 466 

atering  of.     (See  Capitalization, ) 
Iders  (see  Corporations). 

.m,  telephone  service  and  conditions Bethell,  803-807:  Parsons,  884 

aarket  value,  how  fixed Schiflf,  773, 774 

ilways: 

•n  system Jackson.  843, 844 

alization Bemis, 87-93 

n  different  cities Foote,  118 

[•icity,  effect  of  application Adams,  825, 828 

ad,  operation  in Bemis,  102 

)ean  inferior  to  American Adams,  828 

hises.  indefinite,  have  worked  satisfactorily Adams,  829, 830 

ocal,  system  unsatisfactory  . Adams,  827, 828 

a  1  character  and  importance Adams,825 

o w,  operation  in Parsons,  140, 145;  Adams,  828 

bh  still  in  elementary  stage Adams,  826 

v^ays  should  be  separated  from Adams, 826, 830 

icome  per  mile  Bemis,  91 

iger  receipts _ Bemis,  91 

m  1  ed  cars  required,  Massachusetts Jackson,  842, 843 

ee  also  Arbitration;  Injunctions)-. 
acito  coal,  1900— 

ascribed. Saward,510,516,520;  Stearns,  592-594 

•ndition  of  miners  ...     Greene,  474 

maiids  discussed Saward.  520:  Fleming,  (542) ;  McLeod,  574r-576 

feet  on  business  and  prices  .  Childs,  499;  Haddock,  527, 528;  Walter,  546 
[;ts,  distinguished  from Fuller,  70 

I  Oa 72 
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Brotherhoods,  effect  in  rednoixig Puller, 70 

Buffalo  freight  handlers Barter,308 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  as  remedy  for Qreene,  474;  Sawaord,  520 

Courts,  attitude  regarding Fuller,  70 

Literstate-commerce  and  antitrust  laws,  effect  on Fuller,  70 

Longshoremen  organizations,  effect  on Barter,  307, 308, 815, 316 

Mails,  effect  of  laws  regarding FSiIler,70 

Violence  discouraged  by  labor  organizations Barter,306 

Subsidy.     (See  Ship  siibaiay.) 

Subways,  telephone,  functions  of Bethell,779 

Sunday  labor: 

Advantage  of  Sunday  as  a  rest  day Ftill6r,83 

Employees*  organizations,  resolutions  of Fuller,  83, 33 

Excursions  advertised  by  railways. Fuller,39,30 

Legislation  by  Congress,  advocated Full6r,34 

State  laws,  evasion  Dy  railroad  companies Fuller,34 

Surplus  earnings: 

Railways,  used  to  improve  property  in  some  cases Ripley,  304, 306 

Telegraph  companies,  how  usea Quuidler,104 

Siispension  of  employees,  discussed  generally Fuller,  12 

Sweden: 

Labor  conditions  and  wages Bethell,804 

Merchant  marine Howes,  711 

Telephone  conditions,  rates,  etc Bemis,  400;  Bethell,  803-807 

Switching  charges: 

Determined  by  individual  railroads Bacon,  85 

Minnesota Teisberg,361,369 

Switzerland: 

Area  and  population Clark,  307 

Federal  Council,  argument  of,  favoring  government  ownership  of 

railways .  Parsons,  124, 125 

Railways Parsons,  124, 135 

Telegraph  systems,  extent  of Clark,  207 

Telephone  conditions Bethell,  789, 790 

Syndicates,  financial,  formation,  objects,  and  purposes Schiff,  775 

Takoma  Park,  D.  C,  waterworks Foote,121 

Tariff: 

Alkali  products, protection  of Bacon,80,85 

Discriminating,  on  goods  carried  in  bond,  effect  on  New  England 

idiippers Ripley,  290 

Effect  on  jobbing  trade Langley,873 

Tariff*,  pi'otective: 

Import  freight  rates  affected  by Ripley,  300 

Railways  affected  by  operations  of Parsons,  152 

Tariflli,  railroad.     (See  Hates, ) 

Taxation: 

War-revenue  tax  evaded Roberts,  272 

Telegraph  companies,  methods Chandler,  204, 205;  Clark,  216, 217 

Taxation  of  railroads: 

Apportionment  by  mileage  condenmed Adams,  883 

Depreciation  in  value  of  property  in  Michigan Ripley,  306 

Michigan Ripley,305;  Adams, 874, 883, 384 

Minnesota  ...  Teisberg, 866, 867 

State,  discussed  generally Adams,  882-884 

Unproductive  projwrty Adams,  881 

Telautograph Clark,2:iO 

Telegraph  (see  also  Machine  telegraphy) : 

Agreements  between  Postal  Company  and  Western  Union  Company. . 

Chandler,  195, 108 

Aim  and  object  of Roberts,  (267);  Hitchcock,  894 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph,  reasons  for  sale ParBons,888 

Capitalization  of  companies Clark,  211 

Cost  of  reproduction  of  plant Clark,  21 5 

Foreign  and  domestic,  compared - Clark,  213 

Francnises,  patents,  etc.,  covered  by Chandler,  194 

Value  of  plant,  how  it  should  be  estimated Clark.  214, 215, 226 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  discussed Parsons,  889, 890 

Excessive Parsons,  185, 186, 889, 890 
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Telegrams,  average  number  of  words  in  United  States  and  Great 

Britain Parsons,  887 

Wanamaker,  John,  views  on  telegraph Parsons,  888;  Hitchcock,  891 

Wires,  life  of Clark,  223 

Underground  system Chandler,  204;  Hall,  817, 818, 821 

Word-count,  defined Clark,  210 

Telephones  and  telephone  service  (see  also  American  Tel^hone  and 
Telegraph  Company;  New  York  Telephone  Company) : 

Accounts,  false  bookkeeping  of  companies Parsons,  178, 179 

American  and  European  compared Bethell,  784, 785, 787-807; 

Hall,  819;  Parsons,  884 

Cities,  comparison  of  service  with  small  towns Bethell,  808, 809 

Comparison  of  service  in  various  places Parsons,  884-885 

Cooperative  Telegraph  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis Parsons,  883 

Development,  early  improvements Hall,  817, 818, 819, 821, 832 

Discriminations  in  rates,  none  in  New  York Bethell,  810-812 

England,  operation  in Bemis,100 

Exchange  connections,  annual Hall,  821 

Expenditures Hall.  822 

History Hall,  817^32 

Interior  Department,  service  of  _ Parsons,  883 

Department  of  Labor  investigations Bemis,101 

Long  distance  charges, how  established Hall,819 

Effect of,on  telegraph Clark,223 

Message  rate  system,  its  superiority  and  fairness Bethell,  780, 781, 782, 793 

Metallic-circuit  service,  its  introdnction  into  local  exchangee Hall,  818 

Municipal  operation,  development  of  service. Bemis,  100 

Manhattan,  Kans Bemis.lOl 

Public  use  in  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden Bemis,  100 

Bates- 
Average  message  cost Hall, 821 

Determination  of Hall,818 

Early  basis  of  - Hall,  818 

Effect  of  lower,  on Bethell,  810, 811 

Excessive,  of  private  companies Parsons,  178-179 

Flat-rate  question Parsons,883 

New  York,  discussed Bethell,  780-783. 810, 811, 812 

Public  and  private  comi)ared Parsons,  173-179 

Secrecy  of  messages Bethell.  813 

Underground  mileage Hall,  821 

Wages  of  girls Parsons,  883 

Temple  Iron  Company,  purchase  of  independent  anthracite  companies 

by Haddock,  521 

Terminal,  railroad,  value  of Adams,375 

Value  not  included  in  assets  in  Massachusetts Jackson,  844 

Texas  antiscalping  law,  decision  on Lindenberger,  349 

Ticket  brokerage:  . 

General  discussion : Lindenberger,  318-360 

Character  of  brokers Lindenberger,  350, 355, 357 

Frauds- 
Brokers  help  to  detect Lindenberger,  858, 359 

Charges  of,  against  ticket  brokers  unsupported Lindenberger,  834, 335 

Reward  for  detection  offered  by  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation.   Lindenberger,  325 

Guaranty  to  passengers Lindenl)erger,  322. 349 

Number  of  brokers  in  United  States Lindenberger,  320 

Railroads- 
Depend  on  support Lindenberger,  351 

Tickets  bought  from Lindenberger,  326, 350, 355, 357 

Reduction  of  rates  by  brokers*  competition  .  ...  Lindenberger,  336, 337 

Short  limit  tickets  >  Lindenberger,  353 

Wages, effect  on . : -..  Fuller, 71 

Trade,  balance  of,  with  Canada Howes,  714, 715 

Trade  centers,  railroads,  methods  of  building  up Markham,  438, 439 

Trade  holding,  defined .   . Nicholson,  731 

Traffic.     (See  Freight  traffic:  Passenger  traffic) 

Traffic  associations,  consolidation Bacon,  74, 76 
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Tramp  steamers:  Pa^re. 

Boston,  absence  of Howes,  700, 701 

New  Orleans .. Bryant,  898 

Transcontinental  discriminations,  due  to  comi^tition  of   Canadian 

Pacific •- -- Wheeler, 748;  Stubbe, 762 

Transcontinentckl  Freight  Bureau,  nature  of  organization  and  control 

of  rates Wheeler.  749 

Transcontinental  railroads: 

Classification  in,  basis Stubbs,  763 

Consolidation  of  through  routes,  advantage  of Wheeler,  747 

Discrimination,  alleged,  against  Denver Griffith,  849, 854 

Fniittraffic     .   Stabbs,767 

Geographical  location _ - Schiff,  772 

Middle  West  and  Pacific  Coast  cities,  case  regarding Wheeler,  743-748; 

Stubbs,  757-761 

Oranges. routeing  of  shipments  of. .- .     Stubbs, 764 

Rates,  agreements  regaraing Wheeler,  749;  Stubbs,  704 

Establishment  of Langley.  875, 876 

Import,  on  Asiatic  traffic Stubbs,  761 

Methods  of  fixing Markham,442 

Ocean  rates,  effect  of Markham.  429, 442 

Objections  to,  by  Central  cities . ,  Langley,  875, 876 

Reduction  in  . Stubbs,  765 

Refrigerator  cars Wheeler,  754;  Stubbs,  767. 769 

Traffic,  handling  of Nicholson,  721 

Natureof Nicholson,  727 

Trunk  lines,  not  desirous  of  merging  with    Schiff,  772 

Transit-in-bond  privilege,  suspension  of.  an  evil  to  certain  shippers    Ripley.  299 

Transportation,  importance  to  industrial  interests         Anderson,  637-639,  (>45, 646 

Transportation,  Department  of,  establishment  advocated Bacon,  77, 80 

Travel.     {See  Passenger  traffic, ) 

Trimmer,  vessel  loading,  denned Barter,  310 

Trunk-line  commission,  jurisdiction  of  _ Nicholson,  725, 726 

Trunk  lines: 

Railroad,  geographical  location. Schiff,  772 

Transcontinental  lines,  attitude  toward. Schiff,  772 

Trusts.     (See  Combinations) » 

typographical  Union,  International: 

Government  ownership,  committee  on Randall,  241 

Government  ownership  of  telegraph,  favored Clark,  219; 

Randall,  242, 243, 250;  Roberts,  266, 267, 268 
Membership  of _. Robert8,268 

TTnderbilling: 

Criminal,  when MoGovem,  673 

Defined McQovern,672 

Examples McGovem,  672 

Injustice McGovem,  672 

Legislation, adequate,  to  prevent McGovem, 673 

Penalties,  suggested  modification ..  McGovern,  673, 674 

Rai>road  agents,  practices  with  regard  to   McGovem,  673 

Southern  freight  classification  committee,  no  power  to  prevent .  McGovern,  673 

Underclassification  of  goods: 

Discrimination  by Gri8Wold,623 

Penalty  against Langley,  868 

Rai Iroads.  practiced  by Ripley ,  288 

Shippers,  practiced  by Ripley,  288 

Temptation  to  practice Langley,  868 

Underground  system  of  wires: 

Introduction Hall.  817, 818, 821 

Telegraph  companies,  desirous  of ...  Chandler,  204 

Uniform  accounting: 

American  commerce,  effect  on Foote,  116 

Defined  . Foote,  106 

Desirability Nicholson,  727 

Extent  of,  proper _ Foote,  106 

General  interest  in .._ Foote.  122, 123 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advocated  by Nicholson,  727 

Legislation  suggested,  respecting Foote. Ill,  123 

Municipal  expenditures,  result  on    Foote,  110 
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Uniform  accountings — Continued.  Pa«re. 

Municipal  government,  relation  to Foote,  1 10 

Municipal  monopolies,  necessity  for Foote,  118 

Municipal  ownership,  relation  to Foote,109,l]0 

Necessity  of .  Foote,  103-123 

Opposition  to,  sources  of Foote,  106 

Progress ,  relation  to Foote.  109 

Public  morals,  effect  on Foote,  105 

Public  policy,  relation  to Foote,  109, 121, 122 

Taxation,  relation  to Foote,  105, 109 

Union  Pacific  Railroad: 

Bond  issue.  SchifE,776 

Reorganization.. ScfaifF,769 

Southern  Pacific,  community  of  interests  with Woodlock,  4^; 

Wheeler,  746;  Stubb8,764;  Griffith.  855 

United  Fruit  Company: 

New  Orleans Bryant,  397 

United  Gas  Company  of  Philadelphia: 

Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York,  relation  to Bemis,  87 

Interests  of Bemis,  87 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

Demand  of  anthracite  operators,  1901 McLeod,  o76 

Membership  in  anthracite  coal  field Saward.520 

United  States: 

Area Clark.  207 

Coalmines... Howes.  715,717 

Freight  classification,  division  of Limgley,8a0 

Population  per  square  mile . .  Qark.  207 

Postal  service Clarki208 

Number  of  post-offices Parsons,  886 

Telegraph  service  and  development  compared  with  Great  Britain 

Parsons,  185, 886, 887 

Extent  of Clark,  228, 229 

Number  of  stations  in. Parsons,  886 

Trade  relations  with  Canada Howes,  713, 715, 716, 717, 718 

United  States  Courts: 

No  jurisdiction  over  larceny  on  State  waters Hayne,  414, 415, 421-425 

United  States  Steel  Corporation: 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  relation  to  formation  of Woodlock,  p.  464 

Pacific  coast,  results  of  formation  of Wheeler.  753 

United   States   Telegraph  Company,  absorption  by  Western  Union 

Telegraph  Company Roberts.272 

Valuation  of  railroads  (see  Cost  of  constrtuition;  Capitalization), 

Vanderbilt  Railroad  System: 

Community  of  interests  with  Pennsylvania  system Wood'ock,  p.  462 

Fas t  freight  lines  of Nicholson,  734 

Traffic Nicholson,  728 

Vessels  (see  also  Water  transportation): 

Merchants'  and  Miners*  Transportation  Co.,  inspection  of Hayne,  417, 418 

Vienna: 

Telephone  system;  service;  rates Bethell,  790-791 

Virginia: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  89 

Wages: 

Agreements  of  empiloyers  and  employees  regarding Fuller,  10 

Anthracite  coal  miners - Childs,  499: 

Saward,  515, 519;  McLeod,  567,  574;  Steams,  593, 594 

Coastwise  transportation Penje,  412 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company's  employees 

Hayne,  415-417 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company's  employees Guillaadeu,  448, 449 

Comparison  of,  in  different  countries Parsons,  138 

Influences  affecting Fnller,71 

Labor  organizations,  advantage  in  maintaining Fuller,  1 1 

Effecton Penje,401 

Lake  Seamen's  Union,  influence  by Penje,  401 

Longshoremen,  Great  Lakes Barter,  810, 311 

Uniform .-     Barter,315 

Michigan  Alkali  Company Bacon, 72,80 
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Miasissippi  River  boats,  rates  of Bryant,  895-397 

Mnnicipiu  monopolies,  rate  in Bemi8,9o 

Rate  wars,  effect npon Fnller,71 

Rates,  relative,  of  different  classes Fnller,ll 

Railways,  consolidation  of,  effect  on Fnller,71 

Redaction  by  em ployers Fuller,  1 1 

Sailors,  foreign Penie,4l2 

Lake Pen je,  401-409 

Telegraph  employees Clark,  217, 323, 224;  Roberts,  270, 271 

Average ' Chandler,  200 

Compared  with,  Great  Britain Chandler,205 

Effect  of  sex Chandler,206 

Range Chandler,200 

Relation  of,  to  total  expense  of  operation Chandler,  205 

Uniformity Chandler,  200 

Telephone  employees,  Amsterdam Bethell,  795, 796 

Girls,  wages  of Parsons,  888 

Ticket  brokerage,  effect  on ^ Fuller,  71 

Wall  Street,  meaning  of  term 8chiff,776 

Wanamaker,  John: 

Views  on  telegraph Parsons,  888 

Favors  postal  telegraph Hitchcock,  891 

War  Department,  alleged  discrimination  in  letting  contracts  for  supplies. 

Wheeler,  756 
War-revenue  tax,  evaded  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. . .  Roberts,  272 

Washington,  D.  C,  waterworks Foote,113 

Washington  (State),  telegraph  service Clark,208 

Water  power,  California,  development  in _ Wheeler,  752 

Water  transportation  (see also  Coastwise  transportation;  Lake  navigation; 
Ocean  trammortation;  River  transportation): 

Cotton,  effect  on  rates  from  Memphis Davant,  6, 7 

Differentials  in  favor  of .  __ Griffith, 855 

Economies  of  steamship  and  railway  companies  compared. . .  Guillaudeu,  448 
Passenger  rates.  Merchants'  and  Miners*  Transportation  Co. .  Hayne,  419, 420 

Railways,  effect  of  development,  beneficial Anderson,  689, 641, 642 

Rate  cutting  due  to Griswold,614 

Watering  stock  (see  Capitalization) : 
Waterworks: 

Municipal  ownership  compared  with  private.  .Foote,  111,  112, 119;  Parsons,  146 

Costof '- Bemis,88 

Operation  by  small  municipalities Foote,  120 

Resultsof Bemis,97 

Private  ownership  in  American  cities Bemis,  97 

Capitalization  of  private  ownership Bemis,  88 

Study  of  question  in  America Beniis,96,97 

Waybills: 

Defined Nicholson,  729 

Necessity  of  uniformity Nicholson,  728, 729 

Wealth: 

American  sources  of Schiff ,  777 

Concentration  of,  effect  on  opportunities  for  advancement Anderson,  649 

Consolidation,  effect  on _ Schiff,  777 

Defined Parsons,123 

Diffusion  of,  as  affected  by  Government  ownership Parsons,  157, 158 

Increasing Schiff,  777 

Material,  relation  to  civilization Parsons,  128 

Western  cities: 

Competition  with  Eastern  cities  for  Southern  trade     . .  _ Markham,  489 

Competition  with  New  York.,. Langley,859 

Western  classiflcation: 

Character Stubbs,763 

Comnuttee, advances  made  by Langley,860 

Territory  of Langley,860 

Western  States: 

Alkali  products,  freight  rates  on Bacon,  80 

Classification,  disadvantages  of  lack  of  uniformity Bacon,  80 
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Western  Union  Telegraph  Company:  Page. 

Absorption  of  other  companies Clark,  220, 221 ;  Roberts,  272 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  relation  to Bethell,  812 

Assets --    Clark,  213, 226 

Associated  Press,  relation  to Randall,  247, 248 

Bell  Telephone  Company,  relation  to Clark,  217. 219, 226, 227 

Capitalization Clark,  213, 221 ;  Randall,  243, 244;  Roberts,  267, 272 

Excessive Parsons,  1 85, 186, 889, 890;  Randall,  242, 243 

Cost  of  maintenance Clark,  215, 216, 221 

Discriminations  denied _ Clark,  228;  Randall,  257 

Distances,  misrepresentations  of Parsons,  187;  Roberts,  271 

Dividends      .   Clark,  216, 220;  Roberts,  270 

.  Employees Clark,217 

Black  list  established  bv Roberts,269 

Efficiency- Parsons.  188, 189 

Policy  toward Hitchcock,  893 

Wa^esof    Clark,217 

Enterprise  of ,  illustrated Clark.  231 

Expenses. Clark,216;  Rol)erts,370 

Extent  of  system.. Clark, 207 

Distriijution  of  franks Parsons,  191,888 

Government  ownership,  admission  of,  in  respect  to Roberts,  266 

United  States  Government,  relations  to Clark.  228, 229 

Growth Rnndall,243 

International  Ocean  Telegraph  Co.,  relations  to . .  Clark,  228-229 

Inventions,  policy  toward  new Parsons,  189, 190, 888; 

Clark,  229;  Randall,  249-251 ,  253;  Roberts,  270;  Hitchcock,  891 ,  893 

Investigations  of,  by  several  States -.  Parsons,  185, 186 

Labor  organizations — established  iron-clad  oath Roberts,  269 

Policy  toward Parsons,  190, 191 ;  Clark,  223;  Roberts.  269, 271 

Messages,  statistics Clark.  216 

Newspapers,  tyranny  toward Randall.  246, 247 

Policy  in  business .--  Randall. 244 

Politics,  connection  with Parsons.  191 

Postal  Telegraph  Company,  relation  to ...    Clark.  229 

Profits Roberts,270 

Excessive Parsons,  190, 191 

Railroads,  relation  to Clark,223 

Service,  inefficiency Parsons.  190. 191 

Stockholders aark.226 

Strikes Roberts.  269 

System,  method  of  division Clark,  207 

Terminals,  value Clark.222 

War-revenue  tav  evaded  by Roberts,  272 

West  Virginia: 

Coalmines ..  Howes, 715-717 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of Bemis,  89 

White  Star  Line,  loss  of  steamers Howe,  704 

Whole-cargo  business  defined .     Howes.  701 

Wicker,  C.  M.,  testimony  of Parsons,  126, 127 

Wine,  California,  condition  of  industry _ Wheeler,  753 

Wisconsin: 

Lumber  interests Howes,  718 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of.     ....  _  _ Bemis,  88, 89 

World  markets,  effect  of  competition  of,  on  freight  rates Thomas,  551, 552 

Wyandotte,  Mich.,  freight  rates  on  alkali  products  from Bacon,  72-76, 80, 81 

Wyoming: 

Auditing  of  public  accounts Bemis,  93;  Foote,  104,  111 

Counties  of,  on  cash  basis Foote,  108 

Exi)en8esin     Foote,  1U7 

Public  indebtedness Foote,  107, 108 

State  examiner Foote,  104-111 

Taxation,  reduction  of Foote,  108 

Tazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railway,  its  relation  to  Illinois  Central 

Railway Markham,441 

Zurich  telephone  service Bethell,789 
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Accidents:  Page. 

Investigation  of  Canada 951,952 

New  South  Wales  ...  - - 954 

UnitedStates 926 

Reportof  England : 947 

Unitpd  States - - 926 

Advisory  councils: 

Advantages 902 

Prussia 975-982 

Switzerland 960-961 

Various  countries _ .-. 977-978 

An ti -seal ping  laws  (see  Ticket  brokerage). 
Articles  of  association : 

Term  defined 920 

Japan 944-945 

United  States,  contents  of .921-922 

Significance  of _ 923 

Austria,  general  statement 961 

Automaticicouplers,  United  States 925-926 

Baggage,  Canada 952 

Banking,  affiliation  with  railroading,  early  charters,  United  States ...  » 909 

Bells,  UnitedStates 925-926 

Bills  of  lading,  UnitedStates .- .- 927 

Boards  of  control  and  regulation: 

Canada,  railway  committee  of  privy  council -    950 

England,  railway  commission. 948 

France,  minister  of  public  works 956 

India,  railway  commission 952-953 

.laiMin -. 946 

New  South  Wales,  railway  commissioners 954 

Norway,  minister  of  public  works 957 

Prussia 974-975 

Switzerland 960-961 

United  States  (see  State  railway  commissions. ) 

Bonds,  issue  of.  United  States 935-936 

Brakes,  United  States 925-926 

Canada,  general  statement . 949-952 

Canal  charters, influence  on  railway,  Unitetl  States 947 

Capitalization: 

Norway,  increase  of.. 958 

Prussia. -. 971 

United  States,  early  charters ,...      909 

Issue  of  stocks  and  bonds 935-936 

State  regulation _ 922 

Cattle  guards.  United  States 925-926 

Civil  service  examination  system, railway  employees,  New  South  Wales  __.      955 
Classification  of  freight: 

Canada 951 

Prussia. 978 

Switzerland 959 

Classification  of  railways: 

Advantages _ 902 

Foreign 944 

France 956 

Prussia _ 968-909 
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Common  carriers,  constitntional  provisionB  relating  to  United  States 91  '< 

Competition: 

France 9ori 

Paralleling  of  lines.  United  States 90*}i 

Railroads  not  subject  to  laws  of 9l*> 

Water,  influence  recogni/.ed,  Canada 951 

Connection  facilities,  United  States 927-9-JS 

Constitutional  provisions ._ 91  s 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  UnitedStates 928-9-J9 

Constitntional  proyisions 918 

Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  railways,  Prussia 964-955 

UnitedStates 916-919,991-1004 

Acceptance  of  the  constitution ._  916 

Common  carriers 917 

Connection  facilities 918 

Consolidation  .-- 918 

Employers' liability 918-919 

Freight  rates 918 

General  and  special  laws 916-917 

Long  and  short  haul 918 

Passes 918 

Pooling 918 

Reserved  rights  of  State 917 

Rigidityof.- 901-902 

State  and  local  aid 917-918 

State  railway  commissions 918 

V'ote  of  shareholders 918 

States: 

Alabama 991 

Arkansas 991 

Arizona 992 

Cj^lifomia 993 

Colorado _ 993 

Connecticut 993 

Delaware -  993 

Florida 993 

Georgia 994 

Idaho i 994 

Kentucky 994 

niinois 995 

Indiana 995 

Iowa 996 

Kansas 996 

Louisiana 996 

Maine 996 

Maryland 996 

Massachusetts 997 

Michigan 997 

Minnesota 997 

Mississippi 997 

Missouri 998 

Montana 998 

Nebraska 999 

Nevada 999 

New  Hampshire 999 

New  Jersey 999 

New  Mexico 999 

New  York 999 

North  Carolina 1000 

North  Dakota _ 1000 

Ohio  .. 1000 

Oklahoma 1008 

Oregon - 1000 

Pennsylvania 1000 

Rhode  Island 1001 

South  Carolina 1001 

South  Dakota lOOl 

Tennessee lOOl 
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CoDstittitional  provisions  relating  to  railways— Continned. 
States— Continned: 

Texas 1002 

Utah 1003 

Virginia 1002 

Washington 1002 

West  Virgmia 1003 

Wisconsin 1003 

Wyoming 1004 

Constraction  of  railroads: 

Necessity  for,  determination  of ,  France 955,956 

Prnsssia 9(V5-968 

United  States,  early  laws 914 

Paralleling  of  lines.  United  States 909 

Department  of  Commnnication,  Japan 940 

Discriminations : 

Canada ^ 951 

England 1 947 

Prussia 974 

United  States 981-932 

Early  charters  and  laws 906,915 

Eminent  domain: 

France 956 

Japan 945 

New  South  Wales 954 

Euipioyees: 

Examination  of ,  United  States 925-926 

Pensions,  Norway _ - 958 

Employers*  liability: 

Constitutional  provisions,  United  States 918-919 

Engineers,  licensing  of ,  United  States 925-926 

England,  general  statement 946-949 

Equipment,  United  States 925-926 

Fences.  United  States 925-926 

France,  general  statement 955-957 

Freight  rates : 

Determination  of,  Austria 961 

Canada 951 

Japan 946 

Norway 958 

Prussia 970-971,978 

Switzerland 959 

United  States 932-933 

Publicity,  Prussia 971 

United  States 932-938,971 

United  States,  constitutional  provisions 918 

Determination  of 932-938 

Early  regulation 904^905 

Publicity 982-933,971 

Revision 982-933 

State  regulation,  early  laws 914 

Through  rates 927-928 

Frogs,  blocking  of.  United  States 925-926 

Oeneral  railway  laws : 

Canada 950-952 

England 947 

United  States 911-915 

Constitutional  provisions,  requiring 916-917 

Development  of    9ia-916 

Model  charter,  views  of  railway  men _.  984-988 

Oeoxgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company 909 

government  ownership.     (See  Public  ownership, ) 
Oovemment  rates: 

Japan 945-946 

Norway 957 

United  States,  early  charters 910 
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Grade  crossings:  Pa«e. 

Canada 950 

Japan ..       945 

United  States,  alwlition  of 935-926 

Heating  of  cars.  United  States 925-936 

Incorporation,  United  States: 

Conditions  of 933-933 

Incorporators _ 930-931 

Incorporation  fees,  United  States 922 

India,  general  statement 953-953 

Inspection: 

Canada 951 

England. 947 

India 953 

Japan 945 

Norway 957 

International  agr.  einent  relative  to  railway  transportation _ 978-979 

Japan,  general  statement. _. .944-946 

Junctions.     (See  Vonticvtion  facilitips,) 

Land,  ownei*ship  by  railways,  early  charters.  United  States 909 

Legislation.     (See  General  railway  lairs;  Sj>eeial  charters,) 

Legislature: 

New  Sonth  Wales,  passes  issned  to  members _ 954 

United  States,  jwwers  reserved  to,  early  charters 906-907 

General  laws 933-92;^ 

Leipzig-Dresden  Railway  (Prussia) 963 

Limitation  of  corporate  life: 

France _ 955 

Norway 957 

Switzerland _  958,960 

United  States 932-923 

Early  charters 907 

Earlylaws     . ._  .      915 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad,  charter : 947 

Local  aid.     (See  State  and  local  aid. ) 

Long  and  short  haul.  United  States 930-981 

Constitutional  i)ro visions 918 

Magdeburg- Leipzig  Railway  (Prussia) 963 

New  South  Wales,  general  statement 953-955 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  charter 911-913 

Norway,  general  statement       ....  _ -_-...  957-958 

Nuremberg-Fiirth  Railway  (Prussia) 962 

Passenger  rat^s: 

Determination  of  Prussia 970-971 

Switzerland 959 

Publicity.  Prussia   971 

United  States 983-933 

United  States,  early  laws _ - - 914 

Early  regulation 904-905 

Revision 933-933 

Passes: 

New  South  Wales 954 

United  States 928-930 

Constitutional  provisions  . .   918 

Police  power,  regulation  of  railways,  United  States 917 

Pooling: 

Austria , 961 

United  States - 938-929 

Constitutional  provisions •  918 

Prussia* 

Conditions  generally 963-983 

Constitutional  provisions 964-965 

Development,  periods  of 963, 964 

Leipzig- Dresden  Railway -      963 

Magdeburg-Leipzig  Railway 963 

Nuremberg-Fiirth  Railway  -  962 

Private  railwavs,  legal  basis  of 965-966 

Public  aid.     (See  State  and  local  aid.) 
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Public  ownership:  P»fife. 

France.... 955-956 

Japan 946 

NewSouth  Wale8 953-955 

Norway 957-958 

Prussia 968-983 

Switzerland 960 

United  States 908 

Publicity  of  accoants: 

Canada 951 

Norway 958 

Prussia 971-972 

UnitedStates      934-935 

Early  charters 906 

Reports  to  Government: 

Norway 958 

UnitedStates 934-935 

Annnal  reports,  early  laws 909,914-915 

Reports  to  stockholders.  United  States -.  934-935 

Annual  report,  early  charters 909 

Reserved  rights  of  State: 
Purchase  of  railways- 
Austria 961 

France  ..    955,956 

New  South  Wales 954 

Norway. 957,958 

Switzerland _. 959 

UnitedStates 923-923 

Constitutional  provisions 917 

flouting  of  freight,  United  States 924-925 

Safety  appliances: 

Canada  ._ 950,952 

UnitedStates 935-926 

Automatic  couplers -  925-926 

Brakes 925-926 

Early  charters 909 

Frogs,  blocking  of  935-926 

Switches,  interlocking 925-926 

Separate  coaches  for  negroes.  United  States : 925-926 

Service,  quality  of : 

India 953 

UnitedStates 926-927 

Special  charters: 

Canada  .._ 949-950 

Petitions  for 951 

England 946-947 

India 952 

New  South  Wales 989-990 

Switzerland,  reserved  rights  of  State 960 

United  States- 
Banking,  affiliation  with  railroading,  early  charters 909 

Capitalization,  early  charters 909 

Comparison  of __ 901 

Constitutional  provisions        _ 916-917 

Continuance  after  passage  of  general  laws -914 

Discriminations,  early  charters 906 

Early  charters 90:j-910,911 

Examination  of  books -..      906 

Government  rates,  early  charters 910 

Later  charters 911-915 

Land,  ownership  of,  early  charters 909 

Limitation  of  corporate  life,  early  charters ,      907 

Model  charter,  views  of  railway  men 984-988 

Northern  Pacific  franchise 911-913 

Paralleling  of  lines,  early  charters 909 

Petition  for 905 

Publicaid    : 908 

Publicity  of  accounts 906 
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Special  charters— Continued. 

United  States — Continued.  ^age. 

Rates,  publicity  of 90."> 

Regnlationof 904-9()r) 

Report,  annual,  early  chartCTB 909 

Reserved  rights  of  State 906-907,917 

Safety  appliances,  early  charters 909 

State  railway*  commissions,  early  charters 906 

Taxation,  limitations,  early  charters 907-908 

Use  of  track  by  different  shippers,  early  charters 910 

Votinff  power,  earlycharters 909 

State  and  local  aid: 

Canada 950 

France 955-956 

Norway 957 

United  States: 

Constitutional  provisions 917-918 

Earlycharters 908 

State  railway  commissions 936-942 

General  statement 936-937 

Summary  of  laws. " 938-942 

Constitutional  provisions 918 

Early  charters 906 

Stockholders,  United  States: 

Examination  of  books 906 

Voting  power,  constitutional  provisions 918 

Early  charters 009 

Stocks,  issue  of ,  United  States 935-936 

Switches,  interlocking,  United  States 935-926 

Switzerland,  general  statement 958-961 

Taxation: 

Norway,  exemption  of  railway  property 958 

Prussia 972-974 

United  States- 
Incorporation  fee 922 

Limitations  on  power  of,  early  charters 907-908 

Telegraphs: 

Right  to  build  on  railways — 

India 952 

Japan 945 

Norway 958 

Ticket  brokerage,  United  States 929-930 

Tickets,  redemption  of  unused,  UnitedStates 929-930 

Train  service: 

Prussia 969-070 

UnitedStates 936-927 

Trains: 

Number  of,  Switzerland 959 

Speed  of,  Canada 950 

Switzerland 959 

UnitedStates 935-926 

Turnpike  charters,  influence  on  railway - 947 

Uniform  accounting.  Switzerland 960 

Whistles,  UnitedStates 936-926 
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Pa«e. 

Alabama,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1048-1049 

Apportionment  of  taxes  between  States 1015 

Arizona,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1049 

Arkansas,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1049-1050 

Assessment  of  taxes: 

Centralization 1012,1018-1019,1030 

Local  assessments 1030-1033 

Property  tax 1084-1090 

Benefit  principle 1028-1029 

Bibliography  of  transx>ortation  taxation 1080-1083 

California,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1050-1051 

Capital  stock  taxes: 

Development  of 1013 

Tabulated.... 1084-1090 

Actual  value- 
Development  1013 

Gteneridly  discussed 1020-1022 

Parvalue ' 1020 

Develoi)ment  of 1013 

Colorado,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1051 

Connecticut,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1051-1052 

Constitutional  and  statutory  provisions: 

Alabama 1048-1049 

Arizona 1049 

Arkansas 1049-1050 

California 1050-1051 

Colorado 1051 

Connecticut 1051-1052 

Delaware 1052-1053 

Florida 1053 

Georgia 1054 

Idaho 1054 

Illinois 1055-1056 

Indiana 1056 

Iowa 1056-1057 

Kansas 1057-1058 

Kentucky 1058 

Louisiana 1058-1059 

Maine 1059-1060 

Maryland 1060 

Massachusetts 1060-1061 

Michigan 1061-1062 

Minnesota 1062-1063 

Mississippi 1063 

Missouri 1064 

Montana 1064-1065 

Nebraska 1065-1066 

Nevada 1066 

New  Hampshire 1066-1067 

New  Jersey 1067 

New  Mexico 1067-1068 

New  York 1068 

North  Carolina 1068-1069 

North  Dakota - 1069-1070 
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Constitational  and  statntory  provisions — Continued. 

Ohio 1070 

Oklahoma 1070-1071 

Oregon 1071 

Pennsylvania 1071-1072 

Rhode  Island _ 1072 

Sonth  Carolina 1072 

8oiith  Dakota 1072-1073 

Tennessee 1073-1074 

Texas 1074-1075 

Utah 1075 

Vermont 1076 

Virginia ,..  1076-1077 

Washington 1077-1078 

West  Virginia 1078 

Wisconsin, 107a-1079 

Wyoming 1079-1080 

CoriK>rate  franchise,  taxation  of 102^1029 

Delaware,  constitational  and  statutory  provisions 105^1053 

Double  taxation 1034-1044 

Com^)eting  jurisdictions 1037-1042 

Interstate  corporations 1 037-1038 

Property  and  indebtedness 1  OSi-l  036 

Property  and  stock..  1036-1037 

Equipment  companies,  taxation  of,  summary  of  existing  legislation 1047 

Exemption  from  taxation,  railroads 1009-1010 

Express  companies,  taxation  of: 

Development 1016 

Summary  of  existing  legislation 1046-1047 

Fast  freight-line  companies.     (See  Freight-line  companies,) 

Fee  principle 1 1028-1029 

Florida,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1053 

Foreign  corporations,  taxation,  development 1017 

Franchise  tax 1038-1029 

Freight  line  companies,  taxiition: 

Development 1016 

Summary  of  existing  legislation    1047 

Georgia,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1054 

Gross  receipts,  tax: 

Development 1013-1014 

Generally  discussed 1022-1026 

Tabulated 1084-1090 

Interstate  corporations 1041-1012 

Telegi-aphs 1017 

Historical  development  of  transportation  taxation 1006-1018 

Summary 1016-1017 

Apport  ionment  between  States 1015 

Capital  stock  taxes _ 1013 

Express  companies  _._ 1016 

Fast  freight  lines..-. 1016 

Increiising  and  more  uniform  taxation 1011-1012 

Low  taxation _ 1010 

Palace  car  taxation 1010 

Property  tax  modified 10r^l013 

Public  aid  and  tax  exemption _ 1007-1011 

Receipts,  taxes  on 1013,1014 

Idaho,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1054 

Illinois,  constitutional  and  statutory  i)rovisions 1055-1056 

Indiana,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 10i6 

Incorporation  taxes : 

Development' ^01'' 

Summary  of  existing  legislation lO"^^ 

Interstate  corporations : 

Double  ta.xation  . • ---  1037-1042 

Apportionment  of  taxes  between  States. -^  lOJ^ 

Iowa,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1056-1057 

Kansas,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions     1057-1058 

Kentucky,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1058 
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Licenaetax 1028-1029 

Local  taxation 1030-1033 

Tabulated 1091 

Louisiana,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1058-1059 

Maine,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1059-1060 

Maryland,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1060 

Massachusetts,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1060-1 061 

Michigan,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1061-1062 

Minnesota,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1062-1 063 

Mississippi,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1063 

Misrsoun,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1064 

Montana,  constitutional  and  statutory  provibions 1064-1065 

2f  avigation  companies,  taxation,  summary  of  existing  legislation 1047 

Nebraska,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1065-1066 

Net  earnings  tax : 

Development 1010,1018-1014 

Generally  discussed 1026-1028 

Interstate  corporations _ 1041-1042 

Tabulated 1084-1090 

Nevada,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1066 

New  Hampshire,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1066-1067 

New  Jersey,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  1067 

New  Mexico,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1067-1068 

New  York,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1068 

North  Carolina,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1068-1069 

Noi  th  Dakota,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1069-1070 

Ohio,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1070 

Oklahoma,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1070-1071 

Oregon,  constitutional  and  stat utory  provisions 1071 

Parlor-car  companies,  taxation: 

Development 1616 

Summary  of  existing  legislation 1047 

Pennsylvania,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1071-1072 

Property  tax: 

Generally  discussed 1018-1020 

Assessment,  tabulated 1084-1090 

Bonded  indebtedness 1 035-1 036 

Capital  stock 1036-1037 

Interstate  corporations 1037-1038 

Modification 1012-1013 

Tabulation  of  local  taxes 1091 

Public  ownership.  State  construction  of  railroads 1007 

Pal  licity  of  accounts 1012 

Rai^  road  taxation ,  summary  of  existing  legislation 1045 

Rhode  Island,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1072 

Security  holders: 

Double  taxation  .. .  . 1036-1037,1042-1044 

Exemption  from  taxation 1017-1018 

Interstate  taxation 1038-1041 

Sleeping-car  companies,  taxation: 

Development 1016 

Summary  of  existing  legislation 1047 

South  Carolina,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1072 

Soa th  Dakota,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1072-1073 

Specific  taxes: 

Tabulated.. 1084-1091 

Telegraph  companies , ._.    ioi7 

Telephone  companies _.     ioi7 

State  and  local  aid,  railroad  construction i667-10O9 

Stockholders.     ( See  Seen  rity  holders, ) 

Tabulation  of  tax  systems ^ 1084-1090 

Telefpraph  companies: 

Specific  taxes 1017 

Summary  of  existing  legislation T 1045-1046 

16a 73 
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Telephone  companies:  Page. 

Specific  taxes 1017 

Summary  ot  existing  legislation 1046 

Tennessee,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1073-1 074 

Texas,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1074:-1075 

Uniformity  of  taxation,  extent  of,  at  present 1033-1034 

Utah,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1075 

Vermont,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 10T6 

Virginia,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions lOiH-1077 

Washington,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1077-10 rs 

West  Virginia,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1078 

Wisconsin,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  1 1078-1079 

Wyoming,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1079-1080 
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